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PREFACE TO VOL. VI. 


In the preparation of' the present volume Dr. Strong has remained the responsi- 
ble editor. Professor Worman has continued to act as assistant in the non-biblieal 
department. Special contributions are designated by the initials of the writer ap- 
pended to each. The issue of the volume has been delayed by the extended tour 
of Dr. Strong in Europe and the East ; but the readers will receive a compensation 
in the additional value which his observations abroad will impart to the work. No 
material change has been deemed desirable in the scope or plan of the Cyclopaedia, 
and the cordial approbation generally expressed by the public as to its essential feat- 
ures and faithful execution is an encouragement to proceed as rapidly as practicable 
in its completion. 

The department of modern biography has been found to call for the greatest ex- 
ercise of editorial discretion. The aim has been to insert only names of deceased 
persons who have exerted a more or less marked religious influence upon the com- 
munity by their personal labors or their writings, and to give them respectively a 
space as nearly as possible proportioned to the extent of their influence. If the 
ministers of any particular denomination shall seem to be more numerously noticed 
than others, this has not arisen from any favoritism, but simply from the fact that 
the ecclesiastical records of their necrology are more complete and accessible. 

The following are the names of the special contributors to this volume : 

C. W. B — Professor Charles W. Bennett, D.D., of the Syracuse University, N. Y. 

P. A. C.— President Paul A. Chadbourne, D.D., LL.D., of Williams College, Mass. 

H. P. C.— The Kev. H. P. Collins, A.M., Oxford, N. Y. 

G. F. C.— Professor George F. Comfort, A.M., Ph.D., of the Syracuse University, N. Y. 

G. P. F.— Professor George P. Fisher, D.D., of Yale College. 

E. If. G.— The late Professor E. H. Gillett, D.D., of the New York University. 

N. S. G. — The Rev. N. S. Gould, Morristown, N. J. 

D. Y. H.— The Rev. D. Y. Heisler, Mt. Alto, Pa. 

G. F. II. — Professor George F. Holmes, LL.D., of the University of Virginia. 

R. II.— The Rev. R. Hutcheson, A.M., Washington, Iowa. 

II. E. J. — Professor H. E. Jacobs, D.D., of the Gettysburgh (Pa.) College. 

D. P. K.— Professor D. P. Kidder, D.D., of the Drew Theological Seminary, N. J. 

E. A. M. — The Rev. E. A. Manning, Boston, Mass. 

J. W. M.— The Hon. J. W. Marshall, A.M., First Assistant P. M. General, Washington, D. C. 

G. M.— The Rev. George Miller, B.D., of the Newark Conference, 

£ V— The Rev. B. Pick, B.D., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. N. P. — Mr. J. N. Pkoesciiel, Paris, France. 

A. J. S.— Professor A. J. Schem, A.M., N. Y. City. 

E. de S — The Eight Rev. E. de Schweinitz, D.D., editor of The Moravian , Bethlehem, Pa. 

S. S.— The Rev. Samuel Scoville, A.M., Norwich, N. Y. 

L. E. S. — Professor L. E. Smith, of the Examiner and Chronicle , N. Y. City. 

R. P. S.— The Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, England. 

J. L. S. — The Rev. J. L. Sooy, A.M., Princeton, N. J. 
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1U. L. S.— The late Professor M. L. Stoever, D.D., of Pennsylvania University. 

T. O. S.— The Eev. Tiiomas O. Sujlmers, D.D., of Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 

G. L. T.— The Eev. George L. Tavlor, A.M., of the N. Y. East Conference, 

W. J. R. T.— The Eev. V'. J. E. Taylor, D.D., Newark, N. J. 

G. A. T.— George A. Thomas, A.M., Norwich, N. Y. 

IIAV. T.— Howard W. Tilton, A.B., of the Chicago Post. 

T. W.— The Eev. Thomas Webster, D.D., Newbury, Canada. 

E. w.— The Eev. E. Wentworth, D.D., editor of The Ladies’ Repository, Cincinnati, O. 

j p, "W, The Eev. J. I*. Weston, D.D., President of the Franklin Academy, Mass. 
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Mead, Matthew, an English divine, was born in 
Buckinghamshire in 1629. Of his early history we 
know but little. He first came prominently into pub- 
lic notice during the .Cromwellian movement. Mead 
identified himself with the cause of the Independents, 
and was appointed by the Protector to the living of 
Shadwell in 1658. Four years later he was ejected for 
nonconformity, and removed to Holland, in common 
with many other ministers of that age. He became 
acquainted with the duke of Orange, and was greatly 
favored by him and the States. Afterwards he returned 
to England, and gathered about him one of the largest 
congregations in London. He settled at Stepney as 
pastor of a dissenting congregation in 1674, and the 
community betokened their love and esteem for him by 
presenting him with building material for a new chapel. 
He died in 1699. Matthew Mead, whom his friend and 
associate, Howe ( Funeral Sermon for Mead), describes 
as “ that very reverend and most laborious servant of 
Christ,” was as indefatigable in Christian work as he 
was amiable in spirit, and, in consequence of his mild 
temperament and the moderation of his opinions, formed 
the strongest personal link between the Presbyterians 
and Independents of England in the second half of the 
17th century. Among his publications are, The Almost 
Christian, or seven sermons on Acts xxvi, 28 (Lond. 
1666, 8vo) : — The Almost Christian Discovered (1684, 
4to; Glasgow, 1755, 12mo; with Essay by Dr. A'oung of 
Perth, Lond. 1825; 1849, 12mo) : — Life and Death of 
Nathaniel Mather (1689, 8vo): — Vision of the Wheels: 
sermon on Ezek. x, 13 (1689„4to). See Calamy, Xoncoti- 
formists ; Skeats, Hist, of the Free Churches of England, 
p. 167 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. A nth. ii, 1257. 

Mead, Richard, a distinguished English physi- 
cian, who was born at Stepney in 1673, and after studying 
at the most eminent medical schools on the Continent, 
returned and settled in England, and became one of the 
most celebrated practitioners of-his time, wrote a treatise 
on the diseases mentioned in Scripture, entitled Medi- 
cina Sacra, sen de morbis insignioribus qui in Biblis me- 
morantur (Lond. 1749, 8vo; republished at Amsterdam, 
1749, 8vo). A translation of this work was made by 
Dr. T. Stark, and was published with a memoir of the 
author (Lond. 1755, 8vo). Dr. Alead died in 1754. See 
Allibone, Diet. Brit, and A mer. Biog. s. v. 

Mead, Stith, an early Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Bedford County, Va., Sept. 25, 1767; 
was converted in 1789, and feeling called of God to 
preach the Gospel, entered the itinerancy in 1793; was 
located in 1816; readmitted superannuate in 1827, and 
died in 1835. Air. Alead was eminently useful as a 
preacher, and particularly conspicuous in the great re- 
vivals of his time, yet remembered in the Southern 
States. — Minutes of Conferences, ii, 347. 

Mead, Zechariah, a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born at Greenwich, Conn., some 
time in the first half of our century (perhaps 1802), and 
was educated at Yale College (class of 1825). He was 
VI.— A 


ordained priest at Norfolk, Va., Alay 22, 1831; became 
rector of Grace Church, Boston, AI ass.; from 1837-1840 
was editor of the Southern Churchman, published at 
Richmond, Va.; and died Nov. 27, 1840. See General 
Catal. of the Divinity School of Yale College, p. 7. 

Meade, William, D.D., a noted prelate of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, was born at AI ill wood, Clarke 
County, Nov. 11, 1789, his father being Col. Richard 
K. Aleade, aide-de-camp to Gen. Washington, and was 
connected both by birth and marriage with some of the 
oldest and best families in Virginia. His great-grand- 
father was an Irish Romanist, who came to this coun- 
try, married a Quakeress in Flushing, L. I., and removed 
to Virginia. His grandmother was a descendant of 
Richard Kidder, bishop of Bath and Wells. 4Y r illiam 
was educated at Princeton College, N. J. (class of 1808) ; 
was ordained deacon by bishop Aladison, Feb. 24, 1811, 
in Williamsburg, A r a. ; and priest by bishop Claggett, in 
St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria. He commenced his min- 
istry in his own native parish, Frederick (now Clarke) 
County, as assistant to the Rev. Alexander Balmaine; in 
the fall of 1811 he took charge of Christ Church, Alex- 
andria, where he remained two years, when he returned 
to Alillwood, and, on the death of Air. Balmaine, became 
rector of that Church. In 1826 lie was a candidate as 
assistant bishop in Pennsylvania, but failed by one vote 
of nomination by the clergy; and in the following year 
the Rev. H. U. Onderdqnk, D.D., was elected. In 1823 
he was elected assistant bishop to bishop Aloore, and was 
consecrated Aug. 19, 1829, in St. James’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, by bishops White, Hobart, Griswold, Aloore, 
Croes, Brownell, and II. U. Onderdonk. On the death 
of bishop Aloore, Nov. 11, 1841, he became bishop of the 
diocese of Virginia. In this capacity he labored un- 
ceasingly, up to the hour of his death, Alarch 14, 1862, 
for the good of evangelical Christianity. He advanced 
the interests of his Master’s cause not only in the pul- 
pit, but in man y and various ways he labored for the 
good of humanity. Several educational and missionary 
societies owe their origin to him, and the Theological 
School of ANrginia, lately at Alexandria, was largely in- 
debted to him for its existence (though the plan of a 
theological seminary in Virginia was not original with 
him). He gave to this school of the prophets his per- 
sonal care and labors, nearly to the close of his life. 
During the exciting days of 1861 bishop Aleade made 
many fervent though futile efforts to save A T irginia from 
the troubles of the impending civil war. He steadfast- 
ly opposed -secession to the very last. Taken altogether, 
but few men in the nation have enjoyed the confidence 
of the people to a greater degree than did this honest 
ecclesiastic, who sought in more ways than one to serve 
his day and generation as a truly Christian man. For 
years before his death bishop Aleade was the recognised 
head of the evangelical branch of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. On bishop Aleade ’s 
ecclesiastical position, the Church Review (J uly, 1862) 
thus comments: “The gross worldliness, and even the 
open immorality of many of the early clergy of \ ir- 
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ginia ; the moral-essay style of preaching which char- | 
aeterized many of the missionaries; the French infidel- 
ity introduced during the devolution, and the absence 
of that hitter opposition to Church principles which 
was, and even now is waged in the Northern States, led 
the bishop to regard as not only mainly, but only im- 
portant, the development of the subjective in religion. 
Ilis ‘extraordinary will,’ as the Episcopal Recorder 
calls it, and his Calvinistic doctrines, led him to separate 
evangelical truth from apostolic order, and to make him, 
we doubt not an honest, but a most determined oppo- 
nent to any earnest presentation of the positive institu- 
tions of Christianity.” Hishop Meade was buried from 
St. Paul’s Church, iiichmond, March 17. Ilis principal 
published works are, Family Prayer (1834 ):— Lectures 
on the Pastoral Office, ami Lectures to Students (1*49): 
— Old Churches and Families in Virginia (Philad. 1*5G, 
2 vols. *vo) : — The Bible and the Classics (1XG1, 12mo). 
Besides these, he also published Memorials of [Ids'] Two 
Beloved 117m, which the Church Review informs us 
was suppressed. His controversial writings arc numer- 
ous. See Life, by bishop Johns (Baltimore, 18G8). (J. 

II. W.) 

Meadow, a term used in the A. V. as the transla- 
tion of two llcb. words, neither of which seems to have 
this meaning. We adopt substantially the explanations 
of them found in Smith’s Dictionary, s. v. See Abel. 

1. Gen. xli,2 and 18. Here the word in the original 
is ‘nstn (with the definite article), hu-Achu.'. It ap- 
pears to be an Egyptian term, literally transferred into 
the Hebrew text, as it is also into that of the Alexan- 
drian translators, who give it as ny 'Ayfi. (This is the 
reading of Codex A. Codex B, if we may accept the 
edition of Mai, has t\og; so also the rendering of Aquila 
and Svmmachus, and of Josephus [/hit. ii, 5, 5]. An- 
other version, quoted in the fragments of the llexapla, 
attempts to reconcile sound and sense by o x$q. The 
Veneto-Greek has Xtipwv.) The same form is retained 
by the Coptic version. Its use in Job viii, 11 (A.V. 
“ flag”) — where it occurs as a parallel to gome (A. V. 
“rush”), a word used in Exod. ii,3 for the “bulrushes” 
of which Moses’s ark was composed — seems to show that 
it is not a “ meadow," but some kind of reed or water- 
plant. This the Sept, supports, both by rendering in 
the latter passage fiovropor, and also by introducing 
'Ayt as the equivalent of the word rendered “paper- 
reeds" in Isa. xix, 7. Jerome, in his commentary on the 
passage, also confirms this meaning. lie states that he 
was informed by learned Egyptians that the word achi 
denoted in their tongue any green thing that grew in a 
marsh — amne quod in palude virens nascitur. But, as 
during high inundations of the Nile — such inundations 
as are the cause of fruitful years — the whole of the land 
on either side is a marsh, and as the cultivation extends 
up to the very lip of the river, is it not possible that 
Achu may denote the herbage of the growing crops? 
The fact that the cows of Pharaoh’s vision were feeding 
there would seem to be as strong a figure as could be 
presented to an Egyptian of the extreme fruitfulness of 
the season: so luxuriant was the growth on either side 
of the stream, that the very cows fed among it unmo- 
lested. The lean kine, on the other hand, merely stand 
on the dry brink. See Xlt.K. No one appears yet to 
have attempted to discover on the spot what the signi- 
fication of the term is. See Bi:ki>. 

2. Judg. xx. 33 only: “the meadows of Gibcali.” 
Here the word is MaarelT, which occurs no- 

where else with the same vowels attached to it. The 
sense is thus doubly uncertain. “Meadows” around 
Gibcali can certainly never have existed: the nearest 
approach to that sense would be to take maareh as 
meaning an open plain. This is the dictum of Gcsenius 
( Thesaur . p. 1UG9). on the authority of the Targum. It 
is also adopted by He Wette (“Die Pliine von But, 

if an open plain, where could the ambush have concealed 
itself? See Plain. 
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The Sept., according to the Alex. MS. (the Vatican 
Codex transfers the word literally — XI a pa ay a (ii), read 
a different Hebrew word— — “from the west of 

Gibeah.” Tremellius, taking the root of the word in a 
figurative sense, reads “after Gibeah had been left open,” 
i. e. by the quitting of its inhabitants— post denudatio- 
nem (tibiae. This is adopted by Ilcrtheau ( Kursgef 
Uandb. ad loc.). But the most plausible interpretation 
is that of the Peshito-Syriac, which by a slight differ- 
ence in the vowel-points makes the word “the 

cave;” a suggestion quite in keeping with the locality, 
which is very suitable for caves, and also with the re- 
quirements of the ambush. The only thing that can be 
said against this is that the liers-in-wait were “set round 
about” Gibeah, as if not in one spot, but several. .See 
Gibeaii. 

Me'ah (Ileb. Mi ah', a hundred, as often; Sept, 
txaroB, Mtd ; Yulg. centum, K mat 10. a tower in Jerusa- 
lem, situated on the eastern wall (Nch. iii, 1 ; xii. 39), 
probably at the north-eastern angle of the Temple en- 
closure (Strong’s Harmony and J-’.xpos. of the ( iospels , 
Append. ii, p. 19; but it is not likely that the outer wall 
was different from that of the Temple, as supposed by 
Dr. Barclay, City of the Great King, p. 152). See Jeru- 
salem. 

Meal (rt“£, ke'mach , in pause n*2p, prob./li/, i. e. 
marrow; hence the fatness of wheat or barley, i. e. its 
ground substance, Gen. x viii, G; Numb, v, 15; 1 Kings 
iv, 22; xvii, 12, 14, 1G ; 2 Kings iv, 41; 1 Chron.xii,40; 
Isa. xlvii,2 ; llos. viii, 7 ; “four,” as elsewhere rendered, 
1 Sam. i, 24; xxviii, 24 ; 2 Sam. xvii, 28: Gr. d/Wpor, 
Matt. xiii,33; Luke xiii, 21; also T5C. so' let h, stripped 
of its bran, the finest portion of the ground grain, tlen. 
xviii, G [where it stands after the preceding term, in 
apposition]; elsewhere “flour" or “fine flour," Sept, atpi- 
faXig), the ground produce of any species of grain. See 
Grits. This is usually prepared in the East by females 
in hand-mills. See Flour. 

Meals. See Dine; Hepast; Sup; and the article 
following. 

Meal-time (*2X “r, eth o’kel, the season of eat- 
ing, Bnth ii, 14). That the Hebrews took their princi- 
pal meal ( cana , supper) in the latter part of the after- 
noon or towards evening, follows as well from the cir- 
cumstance that banquets and convivial entertainments 
generally (perhaps always) occurred near the close of 
the day (sometimes being continued far into the night, 
Josephus, Life, 44), as from the custom still prevalent 
in the East (\Vellsted, Trur. i, 113; the Persians sup 
about six or seven o’clock’), a usage to which the Es- 
senes were an exception (Josephus, I Fur, ii,*. 5). See 
Feast. The agricultural and laboring portion of the 
community, however, probably took their principal meal 
at noon (1 Kings xx, 1G). See Dine. In the forenoon 
a slight repast was partaken ( breakfast , dpnrroy, comp. 
Luke xiv, 12; John xxi, 22). Among the latir Jews, 
it was usual fot 1 the deeply religious not to taste any- 
thing before the hour of morning prayer (comp. Acts ii, 
15; see Light foot, 7/or. I lib. ad loo. ; the passage in Bc- 
rach. fid. xxvii, 2, quoted by Kuinol, refers to the bless- 
ing before eating, see (U mar. Bab. vi, 1,1); on the Sab- 
bath. the synagogue worship led to the rule of not eat- 
ing before the sixth hour, or noon. B< fore each meal, 
persons were accustomed, especially in later times, care- 
fully to wash (Matt, xv, 2; Luke xi.3*; Markvi.2; sec 
the younger Buxtorfs Dissi rt. philol. theol. p. 397 sq.), 
like the ancient Greeks (Iliad, x.577 ; Odyss. i. 13G sq.; 
iv, 2 It! sq.; Aristoph. lY.<y>. 12IG) and tin 1 modi ru Ori- 
entals (Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 54 : Shaw. Trar. p. 202), and 
also to “say grace” (in 2. the blissing, ti’\oyia, ti’\a- 
ptn-ia ; Matt, xiv, 19; xv, RG: xxvi.l'G; Luke ix, 10; 
John vi, 11 ; comp. Tim. iv, 3: see the Gemara .Bunch. 
p. 27*; and the rabbinical tract, Bcrachoth, p. G-l* : also 
Kuiubl. De precum ante et j)ost cibum up.Jud. et Chris- 
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tian. antiquitate , Lips. 1764). While eating, the Hebrews 
originally sat (Gen. xxvii, 19; Ilengstenberg, Mos. p. 
36, incorrectly infers their recumbency at table from 
Gen. xviii, 4; comp. Judg. xix, 6; 1 Sam. xx, 5, 24; 1 
Kings xiii, 20), like the Greeks in the heroic period 
(Iliad, x, 578; Odyss. i, 144; xv, 134; Athen. viii, 363; 
xi, 459), and the Gomans anciently (Serv. ad Mdn. vii, 
176; Varro, Ling. Lat. 1, p. 236 Bip.; see Becker, Char- 
ikl. i, 425), and in this posture are the early Egyptians 
represented on the monuments (Wilkinson, "ii, 201). In 
later times the practice of reclining (uvaKdoSat, Kara-. 
KUffSai, KarmcXivtaSai, see the Mishna, Berach . vi, 6) 
on cushions or divans (rriliT? ; tcXIvai, Xen. Cyrop. viii, 
8, 16; Ka-mcXipara, Josephus, Ant. xv, 9, 3; comp. A. 
Baccius, De conviv. antiq. ii, 1 sq., in Gronov. Thesaur. 
ix), at first only in special entertainments (Amos vi, 4* 
comp, ii, 8; Matt, ix, 10; xxvi,7; Mark vi,22; xiv,3; 
Luke v, 29 ; vii, 37 ; xiv, 10 ; John xii, 2 ; xiii, 23, etc.), 
but eventually in common life (Luke xvii, 7), without 
any particular invitation to that effect (Tcrent. Ileau- 
tont. i, 1, 72; Plant. Trucul. ii, 14, 16; Martial, iii, 50, 3; 
comp. Plat.. Conviv. p. 213), and universally (see H.Mer- 
curialis, Biss, de accubitu triclinio , in his A rs gymnast. 
p. 75 sq.). See Accusation. Every such divan or 
dinner-bed accommodated (according to Bom an fashion) 
three persons ( triclinium [Plin. xxxvii, 6], a prevalent 
form of luxury [Plin. xxxiii, 52; Josephus, . int. xv, 9 3- 
Philo, n, 478], introduced from the Babvlouians,who use'd 
a carpet or. tapestry over it [Plin. viii, 74], whence the 
terms descriptive of spreading it [sternere, Cic. Mur. 36; 
Macrob. Sat. ii, 9; <r rpmvvutiv, Xen. Cyrop. viii, 3, 6; 
which explains the dvdyaiov hrpujptvon of Mark xiv! 
15; see generally Ciacon. Be triclinio, Amst.. 1699]), 
sometimes as many as five, who leaned upon the left arm 
the feet being stretched out behind. Each one on the 
right touched with the back of his head the breast of his 
left neighbor, whence the phrase “to lie in one’s bosom” 
(avaKtioSai iv Tig KuX7r<p, John xiii, 23; xxi, 20) as 
being the place of the spouse (among the Jews, how- 
ei er, wives ate sitting, which the Romans generally held 
to be the most becoming attitude, Isidor. Oriq xx 11- 
comp. Sueton. Claud. 32 ; Val. Max. ii, 1,2; the “ sitting 
at the leet” in Luke x, 39, was not an act of participa- 
tion m the meal), a friend, or a favorite (Plin. Bp. iv 
22; see Kvpe, Observ. i, 402 ; comp. Talm. Babvl. Berach. 
vii, 2, o) ; the place of honor being in the middle of the 
three (Talm. Ilicros. Taanith , Ixviii, 1 ; comp. Potter 
A rchceol. ii, 661 ). The tables (comp. 1 Sam. xx, 29 ; 2 
Sam. ix, 7, 11; 1 Kings x, 5; Ezek. xxxix, 20; Luke 
xxn,21 ; Acts xvi,34, etc.) were probably, as still in the 
East (Manti, True, p.* 283; Shaw, True. p. 202; Mayr. 
Scfacksale, i, 51 ; Robinson, Researches, ii, 7^6) low 
(among modern Orientals consisting of a round’ skin 
or reed-mat, Riippel, .4 byssin. ii, 85, spread on 
the floor in the middle of the room, Arvieux, Voyage, iii 
23 / ; Pococke, East, i, 292 ; Harmar, O bserv. ii, 453, ‘ or on 
a stool and furnished with rings on the edge, so that 
after the meal it may be folded together, and hung up 
like a bag, the food being laid on mats, or upon cloths 
covering it, comp. Niebuhr, Trav. i, 372 ; Panlus, Samml. 
in, 101), as appears likewise from the pattern of the ta- 
ble ol show-bread. See Table. Meat and vegetables, 
the first cut into small pieces (the loins and shoulders 
affording what were regarded as choice morsels, Ezek 
xxiv, 4), were set on the table in large platters, out of 
which each guest took his share with his fingers upon 
the flat pieces of bread, and ate without either knife or 
fork (comp. Zorn, in the Miscell. Bidsburg. ii, 437 sq.- 
Manti, Jrae. p. 284) ; or was sometimes helped bv the 
host (1 Sam. i, 4; comp. John xiii, 26; Xen. Cyrop. i, 3 
O. I he pieces of bread were dipped into the sauce 

wJrl XXV1 ’ l V AnSt0ph ‘ E 9 ' 1 l7G )> and the vegetables I 
were conveyed from the dish by means of the hand or I 
fingers to the mouth (comp. Prov. xix, 24; xxvi 15 - I 

n0t in P ! >int)) a custom which still prevails 1 
in the East even at the royal table (Tavernier, Trav. i, | 
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1282; Arvieux, Voyage, iii, 230 ; Pococke,ii,63; Niebuhr 
Besch. p. 53 ; Shaw, Trav. p. 203 ; Burckhardt, Wahaby 
p. 51 ; Rosen m i/iller, Morgenl. iv, 138 ; Robinson, ii, 726 ;’ 
iii, 201). Whether they tlrank wine during the meal 
(like the Romans) or after it (like the Egyptians, Herod, 
ii, 278, and Persians, Herod, v, 18, and as is still the prac- 
tice of most Arabians and Persians, Chardin, iv, 44, 52 - 
Arvieux, iii, 277; Burckhardt , Sjmtchen, p. 137 ; comp! 
Josephus, Ant. xv, 1, 2), is not positively stated, al- 
though the Talmud (Babylon. Berach. p. 251) seems to 
imply that the Jews did both, the draught following 
the meal, however, being the principal one (Berach. viif, 
4, 7 ; comp. Robinson, ii, 726). See Eating. (See gen- 
erally M. Geier, in the Biblioth. Lubec. v, 1 sq.)— Winer 
ii, 47. See Entertainment. 


Meal-tub Plot is the name of a plot concocted on 
the part of Romanists, but intended to be fathered on a 
number of eminent persons engaged in the interests of 
the Protestants during the reign of Charles II, in the 
year 1679. A conspiracy on the part of the Jesuits to 
dethrone or make away with Charles, and place the 
duke of York (who was in favor of the papal rule) on the 
throne, having come to light, the papists, exasperated, 
determined to set on foot a sham plot, and brand the 
Presbyterians as the originators. The dastardly at- 
tempt was timely discovered, and heaped infamy upon 
the already spotted character of the Jesuits. For a full 
account, see Neale, Hist, of the Puritans, ii, 290 ; Stough- 
ton, Bccl. Hist, of Engl. (Ch. of the Restoration ), ii, 21 sq. 

Mea lli (Meant v. r. Mart and Maavt), a loss cor- 
rect form (1 Esdr. v, 31) for the Mehunlm (q. v.) of the 
Heb. text (Ezra ii, 50). 

Means of Grace, a convenient but unscientific and 
unscriptnral phrase for those exercises or agencies which 
become the channel or occasion of spiritual influences 
to the Christian. The doctrine concerning the means 
of grace is based on that of grace itself. It has only 
received its adequate form through the Reformation, 
which, in opposition to the Roman Church, who consid- 
ers that grace is imparted by the visible Church, par- 
ticularly by the priest, asserts as the only regidar means 
of grace the M ord of God and the sacraments insti- 
tuted by Christ. In popular language, however, the 
Term “means of grace” is extended so as to include those 
duties which we perform for the purpose of improving 
our minds, affecting our hearts, and of obtaining spirit- 
ual blessings ; such as hearing the Gospel, reading the 
Scriptures, self-examination, meditation, prayer, praise, 
Christian conversation, etc. The means are to be used 
without any reference to merit, solely with a depend- 
ence on the divine Being; nor can we ever expect hap- 
piness in ourselves, nor be good exemplars to others, 
while we live in the neglect of them. It is in vain to 
argue that the divine willingness to bestow grace super- 
sedes the necessity of them, since God has as certainly 
appointed the means as the end. Besides, he himself 
generally works by them, and the more means he thinks 
proper to use, the more he displays his glorious perfec- 
tions. Jesus Christ, when on earth, used means; he 
prayed, he exhorted, and did good, by going from place 
| to place. Indeed, the systems of nature, providence, and 
I grace are all carried on by means. The Scriptures 
abound with exhortations to them (Matt.v; Rom. xii), 
and none but enthusiasts or immoral characters ever re- 
fuse to use them. In the following article we use the 
term in its more restricted sense, as related to the sacra- 
mental controversy between Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants, condensing the statements in Herzog’s Real- 
Bncyklop. v, 200 sq. 

Ihe starting-point of the Protestant doctrine on this 
subject is contained in the fifth article of the Confession 
of A ugsburg. Grace itself is presupposed, such as exisrs 
in the form of justification by faith. The hearing of 
the ord and the partaking of the sacraments are meth- 
ods of arriving at this faith : “Nam per verbum et sa- 
cramenta, tamquam per instrumenta donatur Spiritns 
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Sanetus, qui fidem afficit, ubi et quando visum est Deo in 
iis, qui audiunt Evangclium,” etc. To this statement is 
joined the declaration. “Damnant Anabaptistas et alios, 
qui sentiunt, Spiritum Sanctum contingere sine verbo 
externo hominibus per ipsorum pneparatioties ad opera.” 
The Jleidelbery Catechism enounces the same doctrine, 
and at the same time states still more emphatically the 
connection between the sacraments and the Word of 
God in quest. 65 : “ Whence comes saving grace ? 1 1 is 

the effect of the llolv Spirit in our heart by means of 
the preaching of the holy Gospel, and confirmed by the 
use of the holy sacraments.” (The most important pas- 
sages of symbols on this point are : A poky . iv, 153 ; A r- 
tic. Smulc. pars ii, 2, * ; Catechism . muj. Pneceptum iii, p. 
420 ; Cymbal, a post. p. 502 ; For mid. cone. Epitome : “I)e 
lib. arbitr.” Xegativa vi; Solid, dccl. p. 055, 009, £28; 
Con/, lleh'. ii, c. 1 ; Conf. Gall. art. 25, 35; Con/. Bely. 
art. 21.) The means of grace are called instrumeuta yra- 
tiip, media, adminicula gratae. In the Lutheran Church 
the union between the Word and the sacraments is made 
much closer than in the lieformed. The JJelretic Con- 
fession treats of the Word of God in the first chapter, 
ami of the sacraments in the nineteenth. T he reason 
of this separation is that the Bible, as the Word of God, 
is the foundation of the whole system. Yet their con- 
nection and union are not lost sight of: “Pnedicationi 
verbi sui adjunxit Dons mox ab initio in ccclesia sua 
sacramenta, vel signa sacramemalia.” The idea of the 
unity of the means of grace is not considered by the 
evangelical Church as only a formal, human, or theolog- 
ical connection between the Word of ( Joel, baptism, and 
the Lord's Supper, but as the consequence of a divine 
act, the institution of the Church and of the ecclesi- 
astical office. The means of grace are not mere pos- 
sessions of the Church, but its foundation itself. The 
Church is called into existence by the Word of God, 
while by baptism and communion it is manifested as a 
religious community (see Conf. A uy. art. vii). Sehleier- 
macher himself recognised in them the essential and 
unchangeable foundations of the Church (ii, § 127). 
Tims he contradicts himself when further on, treating of 
the connection between baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
he refuses to consider it as an actual dogmatic point (p. 
416). The unity of the means of grace may be briefly 
said to consist in their constituting the Church as the 
organ of transmission of grace. The inner ground of 
their unity is grace itself, of which they are the chan- 
nels; the outer aspect is the ministerinm, the office ap- 
pointed by Christ, which has to administer both forms 
of the means of grace. 

This brings us to the significance and necessity of 
these means of grace, or to the views of the Protestant 
Church as opposed to the Roman Catholic Church on 
these points. The first point of difference lies iu the 
conception of the ecclesiastical otlice. Both, indeed, con- 
sider it as a divine institution, but the Protestants look 
upon it as a ministerinm, which can he considered as a 
continuous Christian working of the Church in the 
Word and sacraments, while the Roman Catholics re- 
tain the idea of a sacerdotimn forming the. real funda- 
mental means of grace, and creating itself the distinct 
means of grace after the manner of the apostles (see 
Ificringer, I.ehrbnch d. Kath. Lioymntik, p. 512), “The 
substitution of the Sou of man hv the apostleship.” If 
its sacerdotal character is susceptible of being defended 
l>y Scripture and tradition, it yet is certain that it is 
only through tradition that it obtained this superior 
importance, as capable of creating the other means of 
grace. The practical results of this superior importance 
became manifest in the prohibition to read the Bible, 
the refusal of the chalice in communion, etc., thus di- 
minishing the other means of grace, while they were 
increased on the other hand bv the promulgation of the 
commandments of the Church,, and the institution of 
additional sacraments; and also modified in the doc- 
trine of the sacrificial character of the Eucharist, etc. 
Thus the Protestant doctrine of the means of grace dif- 


fers at once from the Roman Catholic, by its conception 
of a ministerium in the place of a sacerdotium. They 
next differ in the relative position they assign to the 
means of grace. Protestants maintain that this grace 
is lirst communicated through the Word of God, and 
confirmed by the sacraments; Roman Catholics, on the 
contrary, consider the sacraments as the chief means of 
grace, and the Word of God as accessory. Then, as re- 
gards the Word of God, Protestants consider it as con- 
sisting essentially in Scripture, together with expla- 
nations, while by it Roman Catholics understand only 
the pnedicatio verbi. The latter also increase the num- 
ber of sacraments, and recognise other means of grace. 
On these points, see Woitt> or Gor> and Saciiamkxts. 
Another distinction is the difference in which the means 
of grace themselves are apprehended in their connec- 
tion with grace and forgiveness. According to the Con- 
di. Trident., sess. 7, the sacraments work ex opere opera to, 
a doctrine which the Conf. A uy. art. xiii, rejects. Wc 
must, of course, refer to Roman Catholic theologians to 
find the sense which that Church attaches to the opus 
operation (Bcllarmine, lie sacr. ii, 1). According to 
them, infant baptism is efficient in itself to regenerate 
them, without any resistance being for a moment to he 
thought of. The opposition of adults to baptism, con- 
fession, and the mass could only consist in an obstacle 
( ponere obiceni), a deceitful hiding of a mortal sin, and 
the persistence in it, for absolution presupposes a full 
and candid confession. But a passive faith as saving 
faith, in the Protestant sense, is not required to give ef- 
ficiency to the sacraments. We might then suppose 
that the Word would here, as a means of grace, be place d 
before the sacrament, and produce conversion, which 
would insure the effect of the sacrament. But we must 
remember that, for the most part. Roman Catholics are 
such from being born of Roman Catholic parents. Of 
converts themselves nothing further is demanded than 
that they should have enough Jules implicit a in the 
word announced to them to submit to the authority of 
the Church. History teaches us how even the word 
itself may become the opus operatum. 

In opposition to the Roman Catholic Church, Protes- 
tants generally draw a distinction between grace and 
the means of grace, although they recognise their rela- 
tion. We must, however, distinguish between such as 
reject altogether the necessity and ordinance of the 
means of grace, and those who recognise as such the 
Word of God but not the sacraments. Among the for- 
mer we find in the time of the Reformation the Anabap- 
tists, in later times the Quakers. They maintain that 
the Holy Spirit, without the aid of the Word, illumi- 
nates each man immediately by an inner light at a cer- 
tain time, and that by it only is man able to understand 
the Word of ( Jod (see Barclay, A pol.\ Still it would lie 
unjust to say that they altogether reject the notion of 
means of grace, for the Quakers are especially distin- 
guished for diligent searching of the Scriptures. But 
they deny the existence of divinely-ordained, special 
means of grace of the Church. The Soeinians and Men- 
nonites. on the other hand, consider, in a certain sense, 
the Word of God as an objective means of grace; the 
former considering the sacraments purely as symbols of 
the Christian faith ( ceriuwuite ), while the ^leuuonites 
consider them also as objective signs of the action of 
grace (Riz.fow/L art. 30). Here also we miss the objec- 
tive character of the means of grace, hut we find it again 
among the Arminiaus. Necessarily as the sj there of 
action of the sacraments is restricted as means of grace, 
that of grace itself, as immediately active, become s en- 
larged; this we see exemplified in the doctrine < f res- 
toration of the Anabaptists, in the Quaker doctrine of 
the action of the revealing Spirit (“Dens spiritus rovc- 
lationc se ipsnm semper tiliis hominnm patefecit,” Bar- 
clay, . t pol. thes. ii), and in the Socinian notion of an 
extraordinary and special action of the divine Spirit 
aside from its general action through the Gospel i < )ste- 
rodt, Cntcrrieht. K. p. 34). The Protestant Church, in 
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its doctrine of gratia prceveniens, recognises, with some 
restriction, the truth of these views, hut still maintains 
the necessity of the sacraments. According to Script- 
ure, the sphere of the gratia prceveniens extends beyond 
that of the theocratic revelation. The Spirit dwells 
where it chooses, the Logos shines in all human souls, 
and the gratia prceveniens is active in all receptive 
hearts. Yet the prepared soul only arrives to an experi- 
mental knowledge of salvation within the sphere of rev- 
elation, and to a certaintg of it by the ordained means 
of grace. On this point of the necessity of the means ! 
of grace, the difference, such as it is, which exists be- ' 
tween the Lutheran and the Reformed Church on that 
doctrine, cannot but appear. The possibility of t he spir- 
itual enlightenment of individual members of the Church, 
sine externo ministerio, is clearly recognised by the Conf 
Helv, ii, cap. i. Still the article considers it as divinely 
ordained that it is imparted by the usitata ratio institu- 
endi homines. It insists still more strongly on the ne- 
cessity of the preedicatio dei verbi, to which, of course, is 
joined the interna Spiritus illuminatio. But this neces- 
sity is defined as a necessitas prcecejiti, non absoluta, i. e. 
God, in the work of redemption, is not confined to these 
means, as is proved by the prophets and by revelation, 
but, in consideration of the weakness of our nature, has 
appointed these means (see Schweizer, Gluubenslehre d. 
ev. ref. Kirche , ii, 501). Luther, on the contrary, refers 
even the inspiration of the prophets to the verbum vo- 
eale (Art. Smal. p. 333), Another difference consists in 
the close connection existing in the Lutheran Church 
between the sacrament and the Word, while in the Re- 
formed theology the Word takes the prominent position 
as the causa instrument alis Jidei (see Ebrard, Christliche 
Dogmatik, p. 578). The Lutheran Church teaches an 
organic joint action of grace and the means of grace, 
■without, however, making them identical. The Re- 
formed Lutherans understand only an economic joint 
action, which, however, does not exclude irregularities 
or rather exceptions. As regards the Word of God, the 
Lutheran theologians strongly uphold its efficacia, and 
Calovius and Quenstedt speak of a unio mystica gratia; 
sire virtutis divince cum rerbo *(see Hahn, Lehrbnch , p. 
5-19). At this point orthodoxy approaches the idea of 
the opus operation (see Lange, Dogmatik, p. 1 1 19). Ac- 
cording to Reformed theology, the connection of the 
Spirit with the Word is conditioned by the number of 
the elect among the number of hearers, while the Hei- 
delberg Catechism holds that the Spirit awakens faith in 
our heart through the preaching of the holy Gospel. 
According to Nitzsch, the point of union of the two con- 
fessions on this doctrine lies in the conception of the 
pignus. We further notice that the Reformed Church 
does not insist as strongly on the necessity- of baptism 
as the Lutheran. The Confessio Scotica (p. 127) em- 
phatically rejects the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
damnation of children dying without baptism ; so does 
also Calvin, in his Instit. iv, 16, 26. As regards the con- 
nection between baptism and regeneration, the twenty- 
seventh article of the Conf. Anglic, takes a middle course, 
saying that baptism is a signum regene rat ionis per quod 
recte baptismuin suscipientes ecclesiis inseruntur. By this 
is meant that the ecclesiastic, social regeneration is ac- 
complished, the individual, social regeneration made 
thereby perceptible to the senses, and sacramentally 
promised. See Regeneration. 

With regard to the action and the necessity of the 
means of grace, the differences of the different confes- 
sions come again into play. While the evangelical 
churches teach that the sacraments are agents of sanc- 
tification for those who receive them with faith, strength- 
ening and increasing that faith, the Roman Catholic 
holds that they are the agents of faith, requiring none 
to be worthily participated in beyond faith in the au- 
thority of the Church, and that mortal sin alone can 
render them ineffectual, and the Baptists and Socinians 
look upon the participation in the sacraments only as 
outward acts, professions of the Christian faith. 


In dogmatics, the means of grace represent the eter- 
nal presence of Christ in the spiritual Church, and 
through her in the world. In his institutions, Chri&t, 
by the Holy Spirit, identifies himself with them, and in 
his eternal presence draw's the world to his salvation. 
The Word and the sacraments are inseparably con- 
nected with each other : the Word receives jts fulfilment 
and seal in the sacrament, while the sacrament receives 
light and spiritual life from the creative power of the 
Word. The Word, without the seal of the sacrament, 
is only a scholastic knowledge ; the sacrament, without 
the vivifying influence of the Word, is a piece of priestly 
magic. But though the means of grace, in their con- 
nection with the Holy Spirit, set at work the saving 
power of the life of Christ, as a participation in his sal- 
vation, still they must be preceded by faith, since Christ 
required faith when personally present on earth. Yet he 
no more requires a perfect faith than he compels to be- 
lieve. Those who ask shall receive". See Sacrament. 

See Fletcher, Works; Wesley, Works ; Hagenbach, 
Hist, of Doctrines; Winer, Symbol, p. 113; Kurtz, Ch. 
Hist. vol. i ; Niedner, Philos, p. 441. 

Mea'rah. (Heb. M ear ah' , PH"T3, a care, as often; 
Sept, dirb rdfyjg, apparently reading , from Gaza; 

Vulg. Maura), a place mentioned in Josh, xiii, 4 as sit- 
uated in the northern edge of Palestine: “From the 
south, all the land of the Canaanites, and Mearah that 
is beside the Sidonians, unto Aphek.” Some find it 
in the town Marathos (Strabo, xvi, 753 ; Pliny, v, 17 ; 
Ptolemy, v, 15 ; 16). Most interpreters, following the 
Chaldee and Syriac (see the Critici Biblici, s. v.), are of 
the opinion that the term should rather be rendered as 
an appellative — the care (Keil’s Comment, ad loc.) ; but 
if a mere cave were intended, and not a place called 
Wear ah, the name would surely have been preceded by 
the definite article, and would have stood as 
“the cave.” Besides, the scope of the passage shows 
that some place — either a city or district — must be 
meant. “ Reland ( Palcest . p. 896) suggests that Mearah 
may be the same with Meroth, a village named by Jo- 
sephus (Ant. iii, 3, 1) as forming the limit of Galilee on 
the west (see also Ant. ii, 20, 6), and which again may 
possibly have been connected with the waters of Merom. 
A village called el-Mughar is found in the mountains of 
Naphtali, some ten miles west of the northern extrem- 
ity of the Sea of Galilee (Robinson, iii, 79, 30; Van de 
Velde’s Map), which may possibly represent an ancient 
Mearah” (Smith). “About half way between Tyre and 
Sidon, close to the shore, are the ruins of an ancient 
town ; and in the neighboring cliffs are large numbers 
of caves and grottos hewn in the rock, and formerly 
used as tombs. Dr. Robinson suggested that this may 
be ‘ Mearah of the Sidonians’ (ii, 474). The ruins are 
now . called 'Adlan, but perhaps take that name from 
the village on the mountain-side” (Kitto). Ritter (Erdk. 
xvii, 10; also xvi, 8, 9), on the other hand, identifies 
Mearah, under the name Mughara, with the remarka- 
ble cavern (Roscnm idler, Alterth. II, i, 39 sq., 66) which 
the Crusaders fortified, and which is described by Wil- 
liam of Tyre ( Histor . Hieros. xix, 2, 11) as “a certain 
fortress of onrs in the Sidonian territory, namely, an 
impregnable grotto, commonly called the Cave of Tyre 
( Cavea de Tyron)." It was afterwards the last retreat 
of the emir Fakhr ed-Din. The place is now also known 
as ShukifTaii'un (Abulfeda, Table). Schultz is the first 
traveller who mentions it in modern flays. It is situ- 
ated in the high cliff east of Sidon, between Jezim and 
Miclimurhy (Van de Velde, Memoir, s. v.). See Cave. 

Mears, Thomas, M.A., an English divine of note, 
flourished near the opening of the present century. He 
was at one time rector of St. Lawrence and Wear of St. 
Michael's, in Southampton, and chaplain to the corpo- 
ration of that town. He died about 1810. Mr. Mears 
was a prolific writer, and a pulpit orator of no mean 
ability. He contributed many articles to the Orthodox 
Churchman’s Magazine, and published several of his ser- 
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mons, among which the following deserve special men- 
tion : Knghtud expects every Man to do his Duty (1805, 
Kvo):— Religious Exumple (1807, 8vo): — On the Lord's 
Supper (1*1)7, 8vo). 

Measure is the rendering in the Auth. Vers, of a 
number of Hebrew and Greek terms, some of which are 1 
descriptive of dimension or extent generally, while oth- 
ers denote a specific length or capacity. Again, there 
arc other words in the original denoting a particular 
quantity or space, which are still differently rendered in 
the Auth. Vers. It is our purpose in the present article 
to present merely a general view of the various render- 
ings, leaving the determination of the modern equiva- 
lents to the special head of M ethology (q. v.). The 
following arc the words rendered “ measure” in the A.V. : 

1. Those that are of indefinite Import. — (1) pn, chtik 
(Isa. v, 14; a statute, a9 elsewhere usually rendered); 
(2) *T2, mad (Job xi, 9; Jer. xiii, *25; reduplicated plur. 
Job xxxviii, 5; elsewhere a garment, as usually render- 
ed) ; (3) properly JTn'3, midda/T, the usual word thus 
rendered (Exod. xxvi, 2, 8 ; Josh, iii, 4 ; 1 Kings vi, 25 ; 
vii. 9, 11,37; 2 Chron. iii, 3; Job xxviii,25; Psa. xxxix. 

4 [5] ; Jer. xxxi, 39 ; Ezek. xl, 3, 5, It), 21, 22, 24,28, 29, 
32,33,35; xli, 17; xlii, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19; xliii, 13; xlv, 
3; xlvi, 22; xlviii, 10,30.33; Zech.ii, 1 [5]; elsewhere 
“pieee,” etc.); (4) mesurah' (Lev. xix, 35; 1 

Chron. xxiii,39 ; Ezek. iv, 1 1, 16) ; (5) mishpat.' 

(Jer. xxx, ii ; xlvi, 28; judgment, as elsewhere usually 
rendered); (0) TSSrp, mitkko'ueth (Ezek. xlv, 11; 

“ tale,” Exod. v, 8 ; “ composition,” Exod. xxx, 32, 37 : 

“ state,” 2 Chron. xxiv, 13) ; (7) ““h to'kcu (Ezek. xlv, 
11; ‘‘tale,” Exod. v, 18); (8) ptrpov, the usual and 
proper (Ireek word (Matt, vii, 2; xxiii, 32; Mark iv, 
24 ; Luke vi, 38; John iii, 34; Pom. xii, 3; 2 Cor. x, 
13 ; Eph. iv, 7, 13, H>; l*cv. xxi, 17). 

2. Such as represent a definite Value. — (1) ey- 

jrfiah' (Dent, xxv, 14, 15; Prov. xx. 10; Mie. vi, 10; 
elsewhere ‘* ephah" [q. v.]); (2) n*2X, ammuh' (Jer. li, 
13; “post,” Isa. vi, 4; elsewhere “cubit" [q. v.]) ; (3) 
~2,kor (1 Kings iv,22 (v,2] ; v, 1 1 [25]; 2 Chron. ii, 10 
[9]; xxvii,5; Chald. plur. Ezra vii, 22; elsewhere “cor" 
[q.v.]), Gr. KopoQ (Luke xvi, 7); (4) nxp.scd/p (Gen. 
xviii, 0; 1 Sam. xxv, 18; ] Kings xviii, 32; 2 Kings 
vii, 1, 10, 18 ; a seah [q.v.]), the Gr. oarov (Matt, xiii, 
33 ; Luke xiii, 21), and the reduplicated form l"IXSXD, 
sasseiih' (Isa.xxvii. 8; used indeterminately) ; (5) 
shulish' (Isa. xl, 12; “great measure,” Psa. Ixxx, 6; 
lit. a third, i. e. prob. of the ephah, but used indefinitely ; 
(0) fidroQ (Luke xvi, G ; the Hebrew bath [q. v.]) ; (7) 
\'on'i$ (Lev. vi, 0 ; the (Ireek cha-nix [q. v.]). 

Meat.— 1. It does not appear that the word “meat” 
is used in any one instance in the Authorized Version 
of either the < ►. or N. Testament in the sense which it 
now almost exclusively bears of animal food. The lat- 
ter is denoted uniformly by “llesh.” 

1. The only possible exceptions to this assertion in 

the O. T. are: (a) Gen. xxvii, 4, etc., “savory meat;” 
Gen. xlv, 23, “corn and bread and meat.” Here the He- 
brew’ word, mutummim', which in this form 

appears in this chapter only, is derived from a root 
which has exactly the force of our word “taste,” and is 
employed in reference to the manna. In the passages in 
question the word “dainties” would be perhaps more 
appropriate. (5) In Genesis the original word is one of 
almost equal rarity, “pFE, mazoiT; and if the Lexicons 
did not show that this had only the general force of /bod 
in all the other Oriental tongues, that would be estab- 
lished iu regard to Hebrew’ by its other occurrences, 
viz. 2 Chron. xi, 23, where it is rendered “victual;’' 
and Dan. ix., 12, 21, where the meat spoken of is that to 
be furnished by a tree. 

2. The only real and inconvenient ambiguity caused 


by the change which has taken place in the meaning 
of the word is in the case of the •• meat-otfering,” the 
second of the three great divisions into which the sacri- 
fices of the Law were divided — the burnt-offering, the 
meat-offering, and the peace-offering ( Lev. ii, 1, etc.) — 
and which consisted solely of Hour, or corn, and oil, sac- 
rifices of llesh being confined to the other two. The 
word thus translated is minchuh', elsewhere ren- 

dered “present” and “oblation,” and derived from a root 
which has the force of - sending” or “ offering" to a per- 
son. It is very desirable that some English term should 
be proposed which would avoid this ambiguity. “Food- 
offering” is hardly admissible, though it is perhaps pref- 
erable to “ unbloody or bloodless sacrifice.” See Meat- 

OK KICKING. 

3. There are several other words, which, though en- 
tirely distinct in the original, arc all translated in the 
A.V. by “meat ;” but none of them present any special 
interest except 7“-. te'reph. This word, from a root 
signifying “to tear,” would be perhaps more accurately 
rendered “ prey” or “ booty.” Its use in I*sa. cxi, 5, es- 
pecially when taken in connection with the word ren- 
dered "good understanding” in vcr. 10, which should 
rather be, as in the margin, “good success,” throws a 

i new and unexpected light over the familiar phrases of 
that beautiful l’sahn. It seems to show how inextin- 
guishable was the warlike, predatory spirit in the miml 
of the writer, good Israelite and devout worshipper of 
Jehovah as lie was. Late as he lived in the history of 
his nation, he cannot forget the “power” of Jehovah’s 
“works” by which his forefathers acquired the “heri- 
tage of the heathen;” and to him. as to his ancestors 
when conquering the country, it is still a firm article 
of belief that those who fear Jehovah shall obtain most 
of the spoil of his enemies — those who obey his com- 
mandments shall have the best success in the field. 

4. In the N. T. the variety of the Greek words thus 
rendered is equally great ; but dismissing such terms as 
eh-atceiaBat or avairiirTar, which arc rendered by “ sit 
at meat” — tpaytiv, for which we occasionally find “meat” 
— rpei—tZa (Acts xvi, 34), the same — ticwXoGt’ra, "meat 
offered to idols” — yXoapara, generally “fragments,” 
but twice “broken meat” — dismissing these, we have 
left rpo<i») and f3pibpa (with its kindred words, fipuKnc, 
etc.), both words bearing the widest possible significa- 
tion, and meaning everything that can be eaten or can 
nourish the frame. The former is most used in the 
( dispels and Acts. The latter is found in John and in 
the Epistles of I’aul. It is the word employed in the 
famous sentences, “for meat destroy not the work of 
( iod,” “if meat make my brother to offend,” etc. — Smith, 
s. v. See Ausgejia. 

11. Meat, however, in the proper modern sense (“-2, 
busur'.fiesh, as it is rendered in the Auth. Vers.), i. e. of 
clean beasts (Lev. xi,), namely, lambs (Isa. liii, 7 ; Amos 
vi. 4). calves (1 Sam. xxviii, 24 ; Gen. xviii, 7 ; Amos 
vi. 1 ; Luke xv, 23 ; comp. L’ussell, .4 fcppn, i, 145), oxen 
( Isa. xxii. 13 ; ITov. xv, 17; 1 Kings iv, 23; Matt.xxii, 
4), kids (1 Sam. xvi, 20; Judg. vi, 19), also venison 
( I Kings iv, 231. and poultry (1 Kings iv, 23; see Ge- 
senius, Tins. Ihh. p. 715 ; Miehaelis, Mas, I tech t. iv, 198), 
was a favorite dish among the Hebrews, either roasted 
entire, or cooked with choice vegetables and eaten with 
bread (2 Sam. vi, 19; 1 Kings xvii, 0); yet only royal 
personages partook of it daily (1 Kings iv, 23; Neb. v, 
18), the less wealthy merely on festive occasions (Luke 
xv, 23; comp. Niebuhr, Jtesch. p. 521, especially at the 
great sacrificial festivals; and we find that the modem 
Arabs, namely, the licdouin, as a general rule, but sel- 
dom eat tlesh (Shaw. Trur. p. 1G9; comp, llurckhardt, 
Trar. ii. 1003; Wellstcd, i. 218; those of the peninsula 
of Sinai live mostly on sour milk, dried dates, and un- 
leavened bread, Kilppel, p. 203; but among the ancient 
Egyptians tlesh was very commonly eaten, Exod. xvi, 
3; comp. liosellini, Monuut. civ . i. 151). The shoulder 
was the must esteemed piece of the animal (1 Sam. ix, 
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24 ; comp. Harmar, i, 311). Flesh which contained the 
blood was forbidden (Lev. iii, 17 ; vii, 26 ; xvii, 10 ; 
Deut. xii, 16, 27), because the life was regarded as re- 
siding in the blood (Gen. ix, 4; comp. Oedmann, vi, 89 
sq.). See Blood. The pieces of flesh were taken by 
each guest from the common dish with his fingers. See 
Eat ; Meal-time. The Jews were very careful to avoid 
the flesh of heathen victims ( Aboda Sara , ii, 3).— 
Winer, i, 375. See Clean ; Offering. 

III. As above noted, in the English version the word 
“ meat” means food in general ; or when confined to one 
species of food, it always signifies meal, flour, or grain, 
but never flesh, which is now the usual acceptation of 
the word. See Flesh. A “ meat-offering" in the Script- 
ures is always a vegetable, and never an animal offer- 
ing; and it might now be rendered a bread-offering, or 
a meal-offering , instead of a meat-offering. It does not 
appear that the ancient Hebrews were very nice about 
the dressing of their food. We find among them roast 
meat, boiled meat, and ragouts. See Cook. Their man- 
ner of living would be much like that of the ancient 
Egyptians, among whom they had long resided. Wil- 
kinson says, “No tray was used on the Egyptian ta- 
ble, nor was it covered by any linen; like that of the 
Greeks, it was probably wiped with a sponge or napkin 
after the dishes were removed, and polished by the serv- 
ants when the company had retired. The dishes con- 
sisted of fish ; meat, boiled, roasted, and dressed in va- 
rious ways ; game, poultry, and a profusion of vege- 
tables and fruit, particularly figs and grapes during the 
season ; and a soup or pottage of lentils. Of figs and 
grapes they were particularly fond. Fresh dates during 
the season, and in a dried state at other periods of the 
year, were also brought to table.” See Food. Among 
the Hebrews meats that were offered were boiled in a 
pot (1 Sam. ii, 14, 15). They were forbidden to seethe 
a kid in the milk of its dam (Exod. xxiii, 19 ; xxxiv, 
26). They might not kill a cow and its calf on the 
same day; nor a sheep or goat and its young one at the 
same time. They might not cut off a part of a living 
animal to eat it, either raw or dressed. If any lawful 
beast or bird should die of itself or be strangled, and 
the blood not drain away, they were not allowed to 
taste of it. He that by inadvertence should eat of any 
animal that died of itself, or that was killed by any 
beast, was to be unclean till the evening, and was not 
purified till he had washed his clothes. They ate of 
nothing dressed by any other than a Hebrew, nor did 
they ever dress their victuals with the kitchen imple- 
ments of any but one of their own nation. 

The prohibition of eating blood, or animals that are 
strangled, has been always rigidly observed by the 
Jews. In the council of the apostles held at Jerusalem, 
it was declared that converts from paganism should not 
be subject to the legal ceremonies, but that they should 
refrain from idolatry, from fornication, from eating 
blood, and from such animals as were strangled, and 
their blood thereby retained in their bodies ; which de- 
cree was observed for manv ages by the Church (Acts 
xv, 20-29). 

In reference to “meats offered to idols,” it may be ob- 
served that at the first settling of the Church there 
■were many disputes concerning the use of meats offer- 
ed U> idols (1 Cor. viii, 7, 10). Some newly-converted 
Christians, convinced that an idol was nothing, and that 
the distinction of clean and unclean creatures was abol- 
ished by our Saviour, ate indifferently of whatever was 
served up to them, even among pagans, without in- 
quiring whether the meats had been offered to idols. 
They took the same liberty in buying meat sold in the 
market, not regarding whether it were pure or impure, 
according to the Jews; or whether it had been offered 
to idols or not. But other Christians, weaker or less 
instructed, were offended at this liberty, and thought 
that eating of meat which had been offered to idols was 
a kind of partaking in that wicked and sacrilegious of- 
fering. This diversity of opinion produced some scan- 


dal, for which Paul thought that it behoved him to pro- 
vide a remedy (Horn, xiv, 20, 21 ; Tit. i, 15). He deter- 
mined, therefore, that all things were clean to such as 
were clean, and that an idol was nothing at all; that a 
man might safely eat of whatever was sold in the sham- 
bles, and need not scrupulously inquire whence it came; 
and that if an unbeliever should invite a believer to eat 
with him, the believer might eat of whatever was set 
before him (1 Cor. x, 25, etc.). But at the same time 
he enjoins that the laws of charity and prudence should 
be observed; that believers should be cautious of scan- 
dalizing or offending weak minds; for though all things 
might be lawful, yet all things were not always expe- 
dient. See Sacrifice. 

Meat-offering (jTirfi'O, minchak'; sometimes more 
fully ring's to mark its sacrificial character; 

Sept, fully dwpov Svaia, but generally simply iwpov or 
Srvoia, sometimes Tipootyopd ; Vulg. oblatio sacrificii , 
or simply sacrificium). The word minchak (from the 
obsolete root Pi213, “to distribute” or “ to give”) signifies 
originally a gift of any kind, and appears to be used 
generally of a gift from an inferior to a superior, wheth- 
er God or man (Lat. .fertum). Thus in Gen. xxxii, 13 it 
is used of the present from Jacob to Esau, in Gen. xliii, 
11 of the present sent to Joseph in Egypt, in 2 Sam. viii, 
2,6 of the tribute from Moab and Syria to David, etc.; 
and in Gen. iv, 3, 4, 5 it is applied to the sacrifices to 
God offered by Cain and Abel, although Abel’s was a 
whole burnt-offering. Afterwards this general sense be- 
came attached to the word corban (’£"'£), and the 
word minchak restricted to an “ unbloody offering,” as 
opposed to ret, a “bloody” sacrifice. It is constantly 
spoken of in connection with the drink-offering (“32, 
Sept. Vulg. libamen), which generally accom- 

panied it, and which had the same meaning. See 
Drink-offering. The law or ceremonial of the meat- 
offering is described in Lev. ii and vi, 14-23. It was to 
be composed of fine flour, seasoned with salt, and mixed 
■with oil and frankincense, but without leaven ; and it 
was generally accompanied by a 'drink-offering of wine. 
A portion of it, including all the frankincense, was to be 
burnt on the altar as “ a memorial ;” the rest belonged 
to the priest ; but the meat-offerings offered by the 
priests themselves were to be wholly burnt. 

Its meaning (which is analogous to that of the offer- 
ing of the tithes, the first-fruits, and the show bread) 
appears to be exactly expressed in the words of David 
(1 Ohron. xxix, 10-14), “All that is in the heaven and 
in the earth is thine . . . All things come of thee, and 
of thine own have ice given thee." It recognised the sov- 
ereignty of the Lord, and his bounty in giving us all 
earthly blessings, by dedicating to him the best of his 
gifts : the flour, as the main support of life ; oil, as the 
symbol of richness; and wine, as the symbol of vigor 
and refreshment (see Psa. civ, 15). All these were un- 
leavened and seasoned with salt, in order to show their 
purity, and hallowed by the frankincense for God’s spe- 
cial service. This recognition, implied in all cases, is 
expressed clearly in the form of offering the first-fruits 
prescribed in Deut. xxvi, 5-11. 

It will be seen that this meaning involves neither of 
the main ideas of sacrifice — the atonement for sin and 
the self-dedication to God. It takes them for granted, 
and is based on them. Accordingly, the meat-offering, 
properly so called, seems always to have been a subsidi- 
ary offering, needing to be introduced by the sin-offer- 
ing, which represented the one idea, and forming an ap- 
pendage to the burnt-offering which represented the 
other. Thus, in the case of public sacrifices, a “meat- 
offering” was enjoined as a part of (1) the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice (Exod. xxix, 40,41); (2) the. Sab- 
bath-offering (Numb, xxviii, 9, 10); (3) the offering at 
the new moon (Numb, xxviii, 11-14) : (4) the offerings at 
the great festivals (Numb, xxviii, 20, 28 ; xxix, 3, 4, 14, 
15, etc.) ; (5) the offerings on the great day of atonement 
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(Numb. xxix, 9, 10). The same was the ease with pri- 
vate sacrifices, as at (1) the consecration of priests (Kxod. 
xxix, 1,2; Lev. vi, 20; viii, 2) and of Lccites (Numb, 
viii, 8) ; (2) the cleansing of the leper (Lev. xiv, 20) ; (3) 
the termination of the Xazaritish vow (Numb, vi, 15). 

The unbloody offerings offered alone did not properly 
belong to the regular meat-offering. They were usu- 
ally substitutes lor other offerings. Thus, for example, 
in lx*v. v, 11, a tenth of an cplmh of llour is allowed to 
be substituted by a poor man for the lamb or kid of a 
trespass-offering: in Numb, v, 15 the same offering is 
ordained as the “offering of jealousy” for a suspected 
wife, 'fhe unusual character of the offering is marked 
in both cases by the absence of the oil, frankincense, and 
wine. We find also at certain times libations of water 
poured out before < lod ; as by Samuel’s command at Miz- 
peh during the fast (1 Sam. vii, 0), and by David at 
Bethlehem (2 Sam. xxiii, inland a libation of oil poured 
bv Jacob on the pillar at Bethel (Gen. xxxv, 14). But 
these have clearly especial meanings, and are not to be 
included in the ordinary drink-offerings. The same ob- 
servation will apply to the remarkable libation of water 
customary at the Least of Tabernacles, but not men- 
tioned in Scripture. — Smith, s, v. Sec Taueknacucs, 
Least ok. 

From the above statements it appears that the “meat- 
offering” (or, rather, food-offering) was in general such 
eatable but bloodless articles (of vegetable growth) as 
were to be presented to Jehovah as devout gifts (comp, 
the early instance, Gen. iv, 3 sq.), and in a special sense 
only gifts of meal, raw or baked, which were brought to 
the altar of burnt-offerings, Kxod. xl, 29; conip. xxx, 
9), and either wholly or partially burnt to the honor of 
Jehovah (commonly with incense) by the hand of the 
priest. The portion of such “meat-offering” that was 
to be consumed is called n““TX, in contradistinction 
from that part which fell to the priest (Lev, ii, 2, 9, 16; 
Numb, vi, 26; comp. Lev. xxiv, 7, where the incense of 
the showbread is so called, which was also consumed). 
This word certainly has not the signification of odora- 
mentum (Saadi as), or in general offering (as Michaclis 
thinks), but is a verbal noun from {to cause to 

remember ), and the Sept, translates pvijpoovvov accord- 
ingly (see Gcsen. Thesunr. p. 417). The Dlishnic tract 
Menachoth (v, 2; comp. Otho, Lex. Ilabb, p. 619) treats 
of the “ meat-offering” in the above broad sense as an 
important part of the sacred ritual. The Bible itself 
specifies, of the not burned “meat-offerings," only the 
"Pentecostal bread expressly by the name of a viinchah 
(Lev. xxiii, 18 ; comp. ver. 17), while the Passover sheaf 
and the showbread belong by their own nature to the 
same category. The proper “ meat-offerings,” as above 
particularized, were either independent gifts (Talm. 
■,*2122 ">:22 r’XZH), or simply additions to other prin- 
cipal offerings (fl-TH E” r*X2n). Lor example, no 
burnt-offering could be presented without a meat or 
drink offering (sec Lev. vii, 8 sq.'); and drink-offerings 
were associated likewise with thank-offerings (Lev. vii, 
12 sq.), and in a certain case with a sin-offering (Lev. 
xiv, 10. 20). This appears to have been on the princi- 
ple that men do not eat llesb without bread and wine; 
a signification which also lay at the bottom of the 
Greek ov\ai (coarse ground barley grains) and the Bo- 
man mold salsa, with which the victim was strewn. 
Balir (Symbol. i. 216), however, regards the supplemen- 
tary unbloody offering as a sort of compensation for the 
life taken from the sacrifice. Such additional meat- 
offerings, at all events, appear regularly in connection 
with the principal offerings, whether (a) free-will (Numb, 
xvi, 4 sq. ; comp. Jitdg. vi, 19) or (6) enjoined. The 
latter, again, were sometimes offered publicly in the name 
of the whole people (”*2^1 rn:-), as those in connec- 
tion with the daily morning and evening oblation (Kxod. 
xxix, 40; xxviii, 6; Numb. iv. 16). or with the sabbat- 
ical (Numb, xxviii, 9) and feast offerings (Numb, xxviii, 


11 sq.; Lev. xxiii); at other times they were private 
(“"”" rr:.), as that of the purification of the leper 
(Lev. xiv, 20 sq.), the Nazarite who had fulfilled his 
vow (Numb, vi, 16, 17), and the consecration of Levites 
(Numb, viii, 8 sq.), and perhaps of priests ( Kxod. xxix, 
2, Lev. viii, 2). In these cases the essential part of the 
meat-offering was tine wheat Hour (r^C; Josephus, 
uXtvpov KaSaptbfiarov, Ant. iii,9, 4). mixed with olive- 
oil (these were both to be the best procurable in Pales- 
tine; see the Jlishna, Menach. viii, 1), and it was all 
consumed upon the altar. The proportions were : for 
a lamb, ^ epliah of Hour and * bin of oil; for a ram, 
l ? d cphali of Hour and $ bin of oil; finally, for a bul- 
lock, jy epliah of flour and bin of oil (Numb, xv, 4 
sq. ; xxviii, 5, 9, 12 sq., 28 sq.; xxix, 3 sq., 8 sq.. 13 sq. ; 
Lev. xiv, 21). Lor the lamb offered with the Passover 
sheaf, epliah of fine flour was prescribed (Lev. xxiii, 
13). In the case of the Nazarite still different regula- 
tions arc made (Numb, vi, 16 sq.). See Nazakite. 
From the fact that in connection with (free-will) burnt- 
offerings a handful of the meal only as a meat-offering 
was to be sprinkled upon the altar to be consumed with 
the incense, while the remainder fell to the priest’s lot 
(Lev. vii, 14 sq.), we see that priestly festivities were 
associated with the thank-offerings. 

It likewise appears from the foregoing account that 
the independent “ meat -offerings" were sometimes free- 
will (Lev. ii), and sometimes obligatory. To the latter 
belonged the cases specified above : {a) that of a poor 
man, who bad made himself liable in the manner stated 
in Lev. v, 1 sq. (comp. ver. 11) ; and (5) the ‘•jealousy- 
offering” of a wife charged with adultery (Numb. v. 15, 
26); to which is to be added (e) the consecration-offer- 
ing of a priest (high-priest) on entering upon his office 
(Lev. vi, 20 [13] sq.). The Talmud (see Menach. iv, 
5; xi, 3) applies this law exclusively to the oblation of 
the high-priest, and makes the meat-offering to be a 
daily one 0“r" HnS'S), with which Josephus agrees 
(.1 nt. iii. 10. 7). In both the first easts the meat-offer- 
ing consisted of epliah of meal (without oil or in- 
cense), of which, as above noted, only a handful was 
burned, and the rest, as usual, went to the priest ; where- 
as in the third case, the whole meat-offering was to be 
consumed (if so we may understand the somewhat dark 
passage of Lev. vi, 22). The meal in cases (a) and (c) 
was to be of wheat, but in the case (b) of barley. Tho 
free-will offering might be brought in either of three 
conditions, namely, as raw flour, upon which oil was 
poured and incense laid (strewed) (Lev. ii, 1 sq.); or as 
roasted and pounded (firstling) grains, likewise with oil 
and incense (Lev, ii, 14 sq.); or. lastly, as baked dough. 
The dough, moreover, might be baked either in the 
oven, and in that case the oil must be spread under the 
loaves, or sprinkled upon them (Lev.it. I I); or in a pan 
(rzn*:), when the dough must be mixed with the oil, 
and in the presentation the loaves were broken in pieces 
and oil poured on them (Lev. ii, 5 sq.) ; or. finally, in 
the r'l ; r.“r, i. e., according to the Jews, a deep stew- 
pan, so that the loaves swam in oil (Lev. ii, 7). Sec 
Cake The priest always burned of these free-will of- 
ferings a handful of meal with oil (or a batch), with all 
the iueense, An the altar (Lev. ii. 2); the remainder. fell 
sometimes to him, sometimes to the other priests (Lev. 
vii. 9 sq.). and must he consumed in the sanctuary (Lev. 
ii,3; x, 16, 12sq.; comp. Josephus,. I nt. iii, 9, 4 ). Leaven 
or flioney must, not he mixed with the meat -offering 
(Lev. ii, 1 1 ; a rule which, with otic exception [ Lev. vii, 
13], applied to all such offerings; see Kxod. xxix, 2; 
Lev. vii, 12; viii, 26; x, 12; .Misluia, Mmach. v. 1), 
but they must be salted (I/'v. ii, 13). Kven in eating 
the meat -offering the priests were not allowed to use 
any ferment (see Lev. vi, 16 [9 ] ; x. 12). See generally 
Belaud. Antiq, Sacr. iii, 7; Ikon, Antig. I/<br. i, 14; 
t'arpzov, Appar . p. 708 (brief); Bauer, tlothsd. Ytrd. i, 
187 sq. (incomplete and inexact). — Winer, ii, 493. See 
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Vollbortli, De sacrijicio farreo Hebrceorum (Gottingen, 
1780). See Offering. 

Mebane, William N., a Fresbyterian minister, was 
born in Guilford County, N.C., March 10, 1809. His pre- 
paratory education was received in Greensborough, N. C., 
under the Rev. Urs. Presslv and Carothers. He grad- 
uated at the University of North Carolina in 1833, and 
at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1837 ; in 1838 and 
1839 labored as a missionary in the bounds of the states 
of Louisiana and Texas ; in 1840 was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of Spring Garden Church, N. C. ; in 1852 
took charge of Madison Church. He died in May, 1859. 
Mr. Mebane possessed fine conversational powers, to- 
gether with a striking independence of thought ; as a 
pastor he was very successful, as he was gifted with the 
happy faculty of introducing the subject of personal re- 
ligion. See Presb. Hist. A Imanac, 1861, p. 97. ( J. L. S.) 

Mebun'nai (Heb. Mebunnay', constructive, 

if genuine ; Sept. t k tujv viutv [apparently pointing 
“’JSp], but v. r. Sa/3owyat ; Vulg. Mebounai), a person 
named as one of David’s body-guard (2 Sam. xxiii, 27), 
but elsewhere more correctly Sibbeciiai (2 Sam. xxi, 
18 ; 1 Chrou. xx, 4) or Sibbecai (1 Chron. xi, 29 ; xxvii, 
11). See David. 

Mecaskey, John W., A.M., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, born in 1821, was the son of 
pious parents, and inherited an honored name, a fine 
physical form, a vigorous intellect, and an amiable dis- 
position. On the death of his devoted mother in his 
twelfth year, he was placed by his remaining parent in 
the academy of the Rev. Mr. Andrews, of Dovlestown, 
Pa., and there completed his academical course. His 
inclinations were for the legal profession, and he conse- 
quently fitted himself for admission to the bar, with fair 
promises of a bright future. Suddenly brought to ac- 
knowledge his need of religion, he gave himself to Chris- 
tianity, and, believing himself to be called to preach the 
Gospel, at once prepared for the great work. After 
rendering good service in the Sunday-school, and as a 
class-leader and exliortcr, he was licensed to preach; 
and being further proved by one year’s travel on the 
Newtown Circuit, he was recommended to the Philadel- 
phia Conference, by which he was received in 1844, and 
sent to Radnor Circuit. His subsequent fields of labor 
were Grove Circuit, Mauch Chunk, Stroudsburg, Bus- 
tleton, St. John’s, the Tract Agency, and West Phila- 
delphia. After this he was stationed in Columbia, 
Reading, Norristown, and Pottsville. In 1862 he was 
again brought to Philadelphia, and stationed in Asburv, 
West Philadelphia, and here he worked for the Master’s 
cause until death, Oct. 16, 1863. “lie was instant in 
season and out of season, an able minister of the New 
Testament, and a faithful steward of the mysteries of 
God. Purity, dignity, and earnestness, culminating in 
deep, constant devotion to God and his work, marked 
and illuminated his whole course.” See Minutes of 
Conferences , 1864, p. 26. 

Mecca (Om Al-Kora, Mother of Cities), the birth- 
place of Mohammed, and therefore the central and most 
sacredly guarded and honored city of Arabia, is one of 
its oldest towns, the capital of the province of llejaz. 
It is situated in 21° 30' N. lat., and 40° 8' E. long., 245 
miles south of Medina (q. v.), and about 65 miles east of 
Jiddah, the well-known port on the Red Sea, in a nar- 
row, barren valley, surrounded by bare hills and sandy 
plains, and watered by the brook Wady Al-Tarafeyn. 
The city is about 1500 paces long, and about 650 broad, 
and is divided into the Upper and Lower City, with 
twenty-five chief quarters. The streets are broad and 
rather regular, but unpaved ; excessively dusty in sum- 
mer, and muddy in the rainy season. The houses, three 
or four stories high, are built of brick or stone, orna- 
mented with paintings, and their windows open on the 
streets. The rooms are much more handsomely fur- 
nished, and altogether in a better state than is usual in 
the East, the inhabitants of Mecca making their living 


chiefly by letting them to the pilgrims who flock hither 
to visit the Beit Allah (House of God), or chief mosque, 
containing the lvaaba (q. v.). This mosque, capable of 
holding about 35,000 persons, is surrounded by nineteen 
gates surmounted by seven minarets, and contains sev- 
eral rows of pillars, about twenty feet high, and about 
eighteen inches in diameter, of marble, granite, por- 
phyry, and common sandstone, which at certain dis- 
tances are surmounted by small domes. A great num- 
ber of people are attached to the mosque in some kind 
of ecclesiastical capacity, as katibs, muftis, mueddins, 
etc. Pilgrimages have very much decreased of late 
years, and in consequence the inhabitants of this city, 
at one time containing 100,000, now scarcely counts 
40,000 regular residents. The age of the city of Mecca 
is not exactly known. We find that it was in quite a 
flourishing condition in the days of Ptolemy, under the 
name of Macoraba. Mohammed, who had been obliged 
to quit it quite precipitately in A.D. 622, returned to it 
in 627, forcing his entrance as conqueror. At first it 
belonged to the tribe of the Ivosaites, later to the Ko- 
reish (q. v.). Within the course of the present century 
(1803) Mecca was taken by the Wahabies (q. v.), but 
given up again to the pacha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali 
(1833), whose son Ibrahim was made sheik El-Ilaram 
— “of the Sacred Place.” At present, however, Mecca 
is directly dependent on the sultan of Turkey. A cer- 
tain balm, the “Balm of Mecca,” is made from a plant 
called Besem, which grows in abundance in the neigh- 
borhood of the city. Another chief article of manufact- 
ure, and a great source of income to the residents of 
Mecca, are the chajjlets for pious pilgrims. See Cham- 
bers, Cycloj). s. v. ; Her Christliche Apologete, 1872, Nov. 
12 . 

Mechanic. The Hebrews appear to have learned 
in Egypt the elements at least of all the forms of handi- 
craft practiced in that highly-civilized country, and 
later their neighbors the Phoenicians, famous in early 
times for their progress in the industrial arts, doubtless 
exerted a further influence upon them; nevertheless, 
down at least to the close of the period, of the judges, 
the skill of the Hebrews in manufactures was quite in- 
considerable (1 Sam. xiii, 20). Many of the handicrafts 
were practiced by the proprietor of the House (land- 
owner) himself (comp. Homer, Oclyss, v, 243), chiefly the 
coarser kinds of work (i. e. in wood), while other sorts 
fell to the female head of the family, such as baking (2 
Sam. xiii, 8), weaving and embroidering (Exod. xxxv, 
28 ; Prov. xxxi, 24), and the making up of garments, 
including those of the men (Prov. xxxi, 21 ; 1 Sam. ii, 
19; Acts ix, 39). See Woman, and comp, the Mislina, 
Kethuboth, v, 5. But all the varied forms of manufact- 
ure, which, being generally executed' by dint of actual 
manipulation, required a good degree of personal dex- 
terity, Avere carried on among the Hebrews by the own- 
ers themselves, who were not slaves. So in the Homeric 
poems several kinds of mechanic arts appear {Iliad, iv, 
110, 485; xviii, 601; Odyss. iii, 425, 432; see Wachs- 
muth, II ellen. Alter th. II, i, 47 sq.). 

Accordingly we find mention of the gold and silver 
smith (rpliS or ppasp, Judg. xvii, 4; Isa. xl, 19; Jer. 
x, 14, etc.), who especially fabricated idols, or plated and 
ornamented them ; the apothecary (np"l or 5"lpS,Exod. 
xxx, 35; comp, pvptxpog, Ecclus. xxxviii, 7) ; the ar- 
tificer (tfj’in, Exod. xxxv, 35; Deut. xxvii, 15 ; 1 Sam. 
xiii, 19), a term inclusive of blacksmiths (blSS 
Isa. xliv, 12; 2 Kings xxiv, 14; 1 Sam. xiii, 19; Talm. 
•pnea, Mishna, Chel. xiv, 3) and braziers (“drip H, 1 
Kings vii, 14; comp. xaXtcevg, 2 Tim. iv, 14), as well as 
carpenters Cj r 2 2 Sam, v, 11; Isa. xliv, 13; comp. 
TtKThiv, Matt.x iii, 55 ; Mark vi, 3 ; also cabinet-mak- 
ers, Mishna, Baba Kanitna, ix, 3) and masons (“d“n 
“Pp, 1 Chron. xiv, 1); the stone-squarers 
2 Kings xii, 12), which was distinct from the last named, 
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Bandaging Mummies and making the Cases. (Wilkinson.) 


high rank in the fine styles of 
work, especially those in which 
labor passes over into an art, ap- 
pears from the fact that a single 
individual often carried on sev- 
eral trades at once (Exod. xxxi, 
3 sq.; 2 Chron. ii. 14); while 
David and Solomon are record- 
ed as having imported for their 
structures Phcenicinn (Sidonian) 
artificers ( 1 Kings v, G ; 1 Chron. 
xiv, 1 ; 2 Chron. ii, 7, 14, etc.). 
See Phoenicia. 

After the exile handicrafts and 
arts in general stood in greater 
esteem among the Jews, so that 
experts were found among them, 
and their productions acquired 
considerable reputation (see Ko- 
senmitller, Morgeiiland , vi, 42). 
It passed for a sign of a bad 
bringing up when a father failed 
to teach his son a trade (Mislma, 
K ablush. iv, 14; Lightfoot, p. 
GIG; comp. Pirke A both , ii, 2; 
Wagenscil, Sofa, p. 537; Otho, 
7,c:r./t7i5&.p.401). In the Apoc- 
rypha of the Old Test, there are 


I.nnwlne wno.t. 1, nittinff Hie leg of n rtmir, indiendnfs lb? trndc of the cnrpentvr. 3, n mnn fnllon nlt>n tioned the KtpapiCC, as a 
' .. w ,„,j r ,.,w| v for fiiltinK. it. onions nml other provisions, whirh on ur nRinn nt y, «;ilh vases, ' r ' , i 

4 an <) 7, binding mumnuua. 6, briupi the bandaged. 9, using the drill. 10, and 11, paintiugaod moulder of llJ^llTOS Ul 0* l*-d. 


F 'nsleep 

’polUhin^ the cube. 

but whether the plasterers (“'P}^ ^2T. Ezek. xiii. 11) 
were a separate trade from the masons is not clear; the 
potter (“Ii", Isa. xxix, lfi, etc.; Ktpape v£, Alatt. xxvii, 
7, Id : comp. < lesenius, .1 fomim. Phew. p. 1G1) ; the lock- 
smith (“52*?. Jcr. xxix, 2); fuller (222 or 22?~ ? 
2 Kings xviii, 17; yvarfxi'C, Mark ix. 3; comp, (lesen. 
nt sup. p. 1X1); the vearer (5“'H) early (Exod. xxviii, 
32) formed a separate branch of industry (especially in 
fabrics of byssus, 1 Chron. iv, 21), and in large cities the 
baker (HEX. 1 1 os. vii, 4 ; Jer. xxxvii, 21 ; sec Josephus, 
Ant. xv. 2; but Luke xi, 2, does not prove the ab- 
sence of such a trade) ; later also the barber (2?|«. Ezek. 
v, 1) is named (“22. according to the Targum of Jon- 
ath. at Lev. xiii, 15; Mislma, Shall. i, 2). See each in 
its place. Nevertheless, that the Hebrews took no very 


xv, X), the xpivTot'pi'oc, dpyapo- 
yooc, and xayKOTrXuoTijg among metal-workers ()\ isd. 
xv, 10), cbictly as tributary to idol image-makers; in 
the New Test, the tanner (/3i'p<rti'f> Acts > x * 43; x > 6 > 
32; Taltn. or ‘fnzr, Chel. xv, 1), the tent- 

maker ((TKijro 7 roir£, Acts xviii, 3) ; in Josephus uecur 
the cheese-makers (-vpovotoi, H’nr, v, 4, 1), the bar- 
bers ( Korptt'ic , . 1 nt. xvi, 5; HVir, i, 27, 5). who were of 
service to princes; in the Talmud, among others, the 
tailor p^H, Shall, i, 3), the shoemaker Pe- 

such, iv. G), the plasterer (f^2. Club xxix, 3), the 
glazier (1T5, Chel. viii, 0), the goldsmith (_“HT, C/nl. 
xxix, G), the dver (VZZ, comp. 'Philo, .l/tocr. p. 111). 
Some of these occupations were of so low repute that 
those who followed them could not attain the office of 
liigh-priest ( Kahlush . lxxxii, 1); viz. those of the 
weaver, the barber, the fuller, the apothecary, the blood- 
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letter, the bath-keeper, the tanner, which avocations, 
especially the barber’s and the tanner’s, were very 
odious ( Kiddush . iv, 14; Meg ilia, iii, 2; comp. Otho, 
Lex. Rabb. p. 155; Wetstein, Nov. Test, ii, 516). The 
workshops or place of business of the artisans appear (in 
the larger cities) to have been in certain streets or 
squares"(5«za«/'s, Tourncfort, Trar. ii, 322), where they 
were collected (Jer. xxxix, 21) ; as in the Talmud, for 
instance, there is mention (Snrenhiisius, Mischna, v, 169, 
225) of a meat-jnarket (O^-X or and in Jose- 

phus ( War, v, 4, 1) of a cheese-maker's valley (the Ty- 
ropoeon), as likewise of forges and dealers in wool and 
garments ( War, v, 8, 1). On occasions of public mourn- 
ing such places were closed (Philo, ii, 525). See gen- 
erally, Iken, Antiq. Hebr. ii, 578 sq. ; Bellermann, Handb. 
i, 221 sq. — Winer, i, 4G2. See Handicraft. 

Mecherah. See Meciieratiiite. 

Mech'erathite (Heb. Mekerathi', * 1 Pi’n3£), gentile 
from n“i3ip, Mekerah', a sword, as in Gen. xlix, 5; 
Sept. Mf \ovpa3ri v. r. Mtywoajp/, Yulg. Mecherathites'), 
an epithet applied to Hepher, one of David’s famous 
warriors, probably as being a native of Mecherah, a 
place otherwise unknown (1 Chron. xi, 36); but from 
the parallel passage (2 Sam. xxiii, 34) it would appear 
to be a corruption for Maachatiiite. See Ur. 

Mechitaf (or Mekliitar), Da Petro, the founder 
of the Order of Mechitarists (q.v.),was born at Sebaste, 
a town of Armenia Minor, Feb. 7, 1676. His father’s 
name was Peter Manukean (i. e. son of Manug), but he 
exchanged his family name (Manug) for that of Mechi- 
tar, or “ Consoler,” on entering into ecclesiastical orders. 
His early education had been intrusted to monastics; 
they, no doubt, influenced him to devote himself to the 
service of the Church. At the age of fifteen he became 
an inmate of the Convent of the Holy Cross, near Se- 
baste ; and a few years after, being made secretary of 
the archbishop Michael, who took him to Erzerum, he 
became acquainted with a fellow-countrymau who had 
travelled in Europe, and who lent him an Armenian work 
by Galanus, an Italian missionary, the Reconciliation 
of the Armenian Church with that of Rome (published 
at Rome in 1650). Though Mechitar still continued 
professedly a member of the Armenian priesthood, he 
appears from this time to have become in secret a pros- 
elyte to the Church of Rome ; but the exact date of his 
passing over seems to have been unknown to all his bi- 
ographers. He was anxious to make himself acquainted 
with the civilization of the West, it is urged by some; 
others believe that Mechitar had fallen into the hands 
of Romish priests, and was induced, as early as 1693, to 
accept the Romish interpretation of the sacred writings, 
and, consequently, of the doctrines and faith of the hie- 
rarchy, and that he determined on a visit to Rome to 
enjoy an interview with the holy father and the great 
dignitaries of the Latin Church. There is some reason 
also for the belief that Mechitar was at once, after his 
entry into the Latin Church, made a member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and that he secretly worked for the good 
of the order. On his way to Rome he was attacked by 
severe illness in the island of Cyprus, and compelled to 
return, begging his way as he went. In 1696 he re- 
entered the convent, determined to become a worker for 
higher religious and literary culture among his coun- 
trymen, and to further this undertaking effectually he 
sought to gather about him young men desiring to work 
as missionaries. In 1699 he was made D.D., and shortly 
after he removed to the Byzantine capital. Ini 700, when 
he was a preacher at Constantinople, some dissensions 
between the partisans of two rival patriarchs divided 
the Armenian community into two hostile parties. Me- 
chitar at first advised reconciliation, and afterwards, to 
their surprise, preached submission to the Church of 
Rome, and this roused such a storm against him that 
he was obliged to claim the protection of the French 
ambassador, which was readily afforded. 

Thenceforth Mechitar appeared openly as a Roman 


Catholic. To escape from the animosity of his country- 
men he still found it necessary to remove in disguise to 
Smyrna, and finally he settled at Modon, in the Morea, 
under the protection of the Venetian government, to 
whom it then belonged. As early as Sept. 8, 1701, he 
had founded at Constantinople a new religious commu- 
nity, in which ten other persons joined with him ; at 
Modon, on Sept. 8, 1703, he took possession of an estate 
given him by the Venetians, to build a convent of the 
neiv order, which was called after his own name. The 
war between the Turks and the Venetians drove Mechi- 
tar in 1715 to Venice, where he remained until after the 
conquest of the Morea by the Mussulman. His petition, 
for a place instead of Modon found a willing ear at the 
Venetian Senate in 1717, and he was presented with the 
little island of San Lazaro, near the Lido, and there 
Mechitar built the convent which still attracts the at- 
tention of every visitor to Venice. It was opened on the 
day of the Virgin Mary’s birth, Sept. 8. Thenceforth 
Mechitar labored assiduously for the good of the Church 
of Rome and the elevation of his countrymen. He is 
acknowledged even by his opponents of the Armenian 
Church to have revived the high literary attainments 
of his country in former days. He not only contributed 
to this by his own efforts as a voluminous writer, but in 
a still more important degree by establishing printing- 
presses. He died April 27, 1749. His own productions 
are, besides many hymns, which are still sung in the Ar- 
menian churches, because they were written before his 
apostasy, a translation of Thomas a Kempis’s Imitation 
of Christ, and of Thomas Aquinas’s Theology, and many 
philological works of value. The fullest account of 
Mechitar, of his work, and of his followers, in English, 
is to be found in Brief Account of the Mechitaristican 
Society, by Alexander Gorde (Venice, 1835). Sec Me- 
CIIITARISTS. (J. II. W.) 

Mechitarists, a congregation of Armenian Chris- 
tians, who reside on the island of San Lazaro at Venice, 
but who have also obtained a footing in France and 
Austria. They derive their name from Mechitar da 
Retro (q. v.), who in the year 1701 founded this re- 
ligious society for the purpose of diffusing a knowledge 
of the old Armenian language and literature. The Me- 
chitarists, like their founder and instructor, acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Roman pontiff, and seek to spread 
the faith and practices of the Church of Rome in the 
East. The rules of the Mechitarists are modelled after 
those of the Benedictines, but every member must be of 
the Armenian nation, and promise an active devotion to 
the cultivation of the Armenian language and literature. 
The result, as we have said above, has been the forma- 
tion not only of a convent but of an academy; and, in 
fact, the best schools for the study of Armenian are in 
the houses of the order. A division was provoked in 
1773, and some of the Mechitarists settled at Trieste, 
and there founded an institution like that at San Lazaro. 
In 1810 these seceders removed to Vienna, the Austrian 
capital, and there they still remain, busy mainly in the 
publication of Armenian classical productions and in- 
structing young Armenians. A third society has re- 
cently been founded at Paris, and efforts are making for 
the establishment of a fourth at Constantinople. Sev- 
eral hundred volumes have already been published by 
the Mechitarists. Of these the theological portion has 
a Roman Catholic circulation only, but the others have 
been welcomed by the Armenians generally. They pub- 
lish a periodical like the Euglish Penny Magazine. See 
Boze, De Convent de St. Lazare a Venisc, ou liistoire 
succincte de I'Ordre des Mechitaristes A rmeniens (Paris, 
1837). (J.H.W.) 

Mechthildis, St., a younger sister of St. Gertrude 
(q. v.), of the ancient and renowned family of Hacke- 
born, was born at Eisleben in the early part of the 13th 
century. She early manifested a decided taste for re- 
ligious exercises, and at the age of seven, having gone 
one day with her mother to visit the Convent of Ro- 
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dersdorf, occupied by Jienedictine nuns, she was so much 
delighted with it that she insisted on remaining in it. 
.She was allowed to become a novice, and lultilled all 
the duties imposed upon her in that position with great 
zeal, showing herself particularly serviceable in taking 
care of the ixx>r and the afflicted. At the end of her 
noviciate she took the veil, and remained in the convent 
until 12.X, when, together with the other nuns, she re- 
moved to that of llelpodc, where she died shortly after. 
Inclining from youth to mysticism, she, like her sister 
Gertrude, claimed to have had visions, but she stead- 
fastly declined writing them down; this was, however, 
done against her will by one of her friends, under the 
title liecelatinnes select** S. Mathildis. together with a 
short bi< graphical notice. These mystic pieces are not 
only full of elevated thoughts and aspirations, but give 
evidence of a thorough acquaintance with .Scripture. 
The best edition is that published, together with a Ger- 
man translation, in the Bibliotheca rnystka et atcelica 
(Cologne. 1*54, pt. x ). 

Another Mechtbildis, also honored as a saint in the 
Roman Catholic Church, flourished near the middle of 
the 12'h century. She was a descendant of the counts 
of Andechs. In early youth she commenced to mani- 
fest signs of piety, and when she attained the requisite 
age she became a nun in the Convent of Diessen, in Ha- 
vana. Here she acquired such reputation for piety and 
zeal that she was elected abbess in 1 153. Some years 
afterwards she was obliged, at the command of the bish- 
op, to go as ablx -s to the Convent of EdeLstetten, which 
she was to renovate. She lalx>red there with her usual 
zeal, and proved very successful, yet she always regret- 
ted leaving her former convent, and during her last ill- 
ness was removed to it. She died May 31, 1 190. She 
is commemorated April 10. Herzog. Bud-Kncyklop. ix, 
223 : Wetzer ». Welle, Kirchen-J.er. xii, 788. ( J. N. I’.j 

Mecklenburg, a North German territory, now part 
of the German empire, consists of two grand-duchies, 
the lnr_" r one railed Meeklenburg-Sohwtrin, and the 
smaller one railed Mecklenburg-Streliiz. 

(1. M erhl.eiJjij ry- Sch ire rid, (>ou nded on the north bv 
the Haiti*", on the east by Romerania, on the south I v 
Hraud -nburg. and on the west by Iauenburg, covers ari 
area < f about 3120 square miles, and has a population 
of 000.'l!8 in 1*07;, of which 330,200 are Lutherans 
(200 R< firmed . 1193 communicant •> of the Church of 
Home, and 3004 adherents to the Jewish faith. The 
Mecklenburgcr-! are for the most part of Slavonic ori- 
gin, but amalgamation with their Saxon neighljors has 
largely Germanized the original race. The predomi- 
nating f rm of religion is the Lutheran, the religion of 
the r«-igi ttig prince. The gTaud-duke, who**; j»owers are 
limitc I by a mixed feudal and constitutional form of 
government, has the title of royal highness, and is styled 
prince of the Wends, and of Schwerin and Katzeburg. 
count of x hwerin, and lord of Jhntoek, .stargard, etc. 
The state t hurch divides the territory into 331 recto- 
ries with 173 churches, which are controlled by six su- 
|x-rintr ndenis and thirtv-seven pneix/ritor". ucli has 
Ixen ilnnc of late years in extending the educational or- 
ganizaiion of Mecklenburg, although the lower ela«es 
do not vet enjoy a many advantage* as in some other 
rlbitri* •• of G* rrnauy. \V- ides the university at Rostock 
(q. v. i, tb* re are live gyrnna ia. and numerous burgher, 
parorhtal. ai d other vhooU. The principal towns are 
the capital .N. hwerin. Ludwigdust, Rostock, Gil*t row, 
an 1 Wi mar. 

• 2. i Mitl.ferJ/ij rf/-St relaz. the other grand-duchy, i-s 
com[s«sl of two di tinct |iortv.ns of territory, viz. Star- 
gard M»v far the larger di t»i<< i. Ring to the <a*t of 
Me* klenburg-.S liw«ri n and Hut pritu-ipality of I ini ze- 
bu rg tbeM-een Mccklctihii v-x hwenu and l^uenbiirg';. 
and corn prises an area of rath* r more than H 00 square 
mil*-, with a jsquiLation of 9*. 770 ‘ in 1*97 , <f which 
972 >7 are Lutherans l I MO Reformer ■. 199 Homan • ath- 
olio. i <1 499 Jews. Like the other Mecklenburg duchy, 
the country is in the hauls of the Lutherans. It is 


divided into sixtv-two rectories, and is governed hy 
seven diocesan superintendents (propste). 

The tw’o Mecklenburg duchies have provincial es- 
tates in common, which meet once a year, alternately at 
Malehin and Sternberg. This united chamber consists 
of noble landowners and the representatives of forty- 
seven provincial troughs, each of which has, however, 
its separate municipal government. 

Hinton /. — T he Mecklenburg territory, anciently oc- 
cupied hy Germanic and afterwards by Slavonic tribes, 
was in the 12th century conquered hy Henry the Lion, 
duke of Saxony, who, after thoroughly devastating the 
country, and compelling the small number of inhabit- 
ants remaining after the war to adopt Christianity, re- 
stored the greater part of the territory to Hurewin, t lte 
heir of the slain Slavonic prince, Niklot, and gave him 
his daughter in marriage. The country at that period 
received its present designation from its principal settle- 
ment, Mikilinborg, now a village between Wismar and 
Hruel. Christianity was, however, known to the inhab- 
itants of this country long before the inroads of Henry 
the Lion. Missionaries of the Cross are said to have 
been there in the days of Charlemagne ; but true Chris- 
tian principles and faithful adherents to the Christian 
cause were not made there until the first half of the 10th 
century. After Henry I had vanqui-hed the natives in 
the battle at Lciizen (931), bishop Adalward, of Verden, 
in that very year baptized one of their rulers, ami by the 
dose of that century many converts hail been gathered. 
Hut Christianity was still unpopular, and its confessors 
suffered much persecution, esjiecially near the middle 
of t lie 11th century (comp. Jaffe, Eofliar , p. 147, 232; 
Conrad 111, p. 10). Not until the successful incurious 
of Henry the Lion can Christianity lx: really said to 
have found a hold in Mecklenburg territory, and hence 
he is ginerallv looked upon not only as the author of 
the consolidation of the territory as Mecklenburg, hut 
also as the founder of Christianity within its hounds. 
Shortly after the middle of the 12th century convents 
vere built, and several monastic establishments founded. 
We find one Yieelin ( + 1 13-1;, bishop of Lnbcek. and his 
succe? sor < ierold, especially active as missionaries. Hut 
Christianity did not attain to a really prosperous con- 
dition during the Middle Ages in this part of the Teu- 
tonic domains, although it was elevated into a tint by in 
Ml 9 hv the emperor Charles. The Protestant doctrines 
were lirst introduced here in 1530 by duke Johann Al- 
brecht, and his grandsons, Wolf-Friedrieh and Johann 
Albrecht, who founded the lines of Mecklenbiirg-Nhwe- 
rin and Mecklenburg -G list row. They were, however, 
deprived of the ducal title in I *>27, in consiqncnee of 
their adhesion to the RroU-tant cause, and the itn| «-rial 
general Wallenstein was proclaimed duke of all Muk- 
leuburg. In 1932 Gustavus Adolphus of > widen re- 
stored his kinsmen, the deposi d dukes, to their domain". 
Kotzer, alias Scldliter (q.v.), who was poisoned in I .’32, 
was particularly prominent in the cause of the Re- 
formers. 4 he fruit of his lalxirs was seen in 1 534 in the 
decree against the reading of the mass, and in the filial 
ollicial adoption of the l'rote taut cause in 1 55< •. The 
secular affairs of Mecklenburg continued to undergo 
changes. After various sidxliviMous of the ducal line 
into the branches of Schwerin, St relit/., and oMn r«. and 
the successive extinction of several <4 Muse e< llnteral 
house , the lm|x rial < uinriiisrion. which nut at Ham- 
burg in 1701, brought alxmt the setthrm-iit of n family 
eomfiact, by which it was arranged that Sliwerm and 
Gil trow should form one duchy, and Slnliiz, wilh 
Haizchurg and Stargard. Mirow and Ni merow, another 
indiqx'iideut sovereignty. After this, very few events 
of inqsirtanee ix*currcd till the aeci— ion ill Sehwi rin. in 
17*5. ol Friedrich Franz, who obtained the tide of grand- 
duke in 1815. and died in 1*37, after a long n ign, w hidi 
he had made highly conducive to the internal welfare 
and external reputation of his hereditary dominions. 
Jlie reign of Friedrich Franz If, who sncceedid his fa- 
ther. Haul Friedrich, in 1*42, was disturbed hy a contest 
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between the nobles and the burgher and eqnestrian 
laudowneis. the former arrogating to themselves the 
exclusive right of electing members into the equestrian 
orvler. nominating to beueiices. and monopolizing other 
pren>gatives of the ancient feudal nobility. The revo- 
lutionary excitement of 184.^ gave a fresh stimulus to 
the popular ferment, and the disturbances could only be 
quelled by the intervention of Prussian troops. In 18fifi 
the duchies were incorporated in the North German 
Confederation, and since the establishment of the new 
German empire they form part of the latter. Religious 
toleration and freedom of speech, which were compara- 
tively unknown in the duchies of Mecklenburg, have 
since lMifi gained quite a footing there, and promise 
much aid in the extinction of a very lukewarm profes- 
sion of Christianity, and the establishment of vital 
Christianity in its stead. See Adam, firemens. Hist. 
Fcelts. in Pertz, J/o«. Script. voL iii ; Ernst Boll, tie- 
schichte Mecklenbtiry's mit besonderer B e rScksi cb tiyu ny 
der Culturgesch, (Neubrandenburg, 1855-5fi*: Ilerzog. 
Real-Encyklopddie. s. v. ; Deutsch-.imerik. Conr. Leiri- 
kon. s. v, (J.II.W.) 

Med'aba (M i/c« 3d, 2 Macc. ix, 3fi>. See Mepeua. 

Me'dad ylleb. Meyeiad’. "“""I. loic ; Sept. Mwcttc)* 
a person mentioned in connection with Eldad. as two 
of the seventy elders who were nominated to assist Mo- 
ses in the government of the people, but who remained 
in the camp, probably as modestly deetuiug themselves 
unde for the office, when the others presented themselves 
at the tabernacle. The divine Spirit, however, rested 
on them even there, " and they prophesied in the camp” 
(Numb. xi. 24-21*1. The Targum of Jonathan alleges 
that these two men were brothers of Moses and Aaron 
by the mother's side, being sons of Joe he bed aud Eliza- 
phan. — Kit to. RC, lfio7. See Eucvo. 

Me dan (Heb. Medan', contention, as in Prov. 
vi. 14, 11*: Sept. Mat’d*' v. r. in Chron. Marinp ; Vulg. 
J/ck/mn\ the third son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 
xxv. 2*. RC. post 2024. He and his brother Midian 
are believed to have peopled the country of Midian. 
east of the Head Sea. "It has been supposed, from the 
similarity of the name, that the tribe descended from 
M^lan was more closely allied to Midian than by mere 
blood-relation, and that it was the same as. or a portion 
of the latter. There is, however, no ground for this 
theory beyond its plausibility. The traditional city 
Medyen of the Arab geographers (the classical Modia- 
na\ situate in Arabia on the eastern shore of the Gulf 
of Eyleh. must be held to have been Midianitish. not 
Medanitish (but Bunsen, Bibeltccrk, suggests the latter 
identification*. It has been elsewhere remarked [see 
Kktpraii j that many of the Keturahite tribes seem to 
have merged in early times into the Ishmaelite tribes. 
The mention of * Ishmaelite' as a convertible term with 
‘Midianite,’ in Gen. xxxvii, 28, 3fi, is remarkable: hut 
the Midianite of the A.Y. in ver. 28 is Mtxlanire in the 
Hebrew (by the Sept. rendered Mac«»;ra7oi, and in the 
Vulg. Isktaefittr and Madianitir) ; and we may have 
here* a trace of the subject of this article, though Mid- 
ianite appears on the whole to be more likely the cor- 
rect reading in the passages referred to” (Smith). See 
Mtm.vN. 

Medard, Sr., bishop of Noyon. in France, was bom 
about 45fi, in the village of Sallency. near Noyon. 
Through his father. Neetardus. he belonged to a noble 
Frank family : his mother, IVuagia, a Gailo-Roman. also 
claimed high connections. 1 1 e was educated in t he school 
of bis native city, and early manifested that zeal and 
charity for which ho afterwards became distinguished. 
He entered the Church under the guidance of the bishop 
of Vermand. and on the death of the latter, in 530. was 
appointed his successor. In consequence, however, of 
the frequent invasions which desolated that district. he 
exchanged this see for Noyon. a st run gly - fort i tied town. 
When St, Elcutherus, bishop of Touruay. died, in 532, 
Medard was invited to join this see to that of Noyon; 


he refused at first, bnt was finally induced to accept by 
king Clotaire himself, and the two dioceses continued 
to l>e administered by the same bishop until 114*>,when 
they were again divided. St. Medard was one of the 
most influential and most universally-respected btsho s 
of his time. King Clotaire came to visit him shortly 
before his death, which occurred about 545. and after- 
wards caused his remains to be buried in the royal es- 
tate of Crouv, near Soissons. The renowned catheilral 
of St. Medard is erecteil over his grave. He is com- 
memorated on June 8. He is highly praised by Gregory 
of Tours (lib. iv. e. 19\ who. like his biographtrs Venan- 
tins. Fornmatus. and Radbodus. attributes to him a great 
number of miracles. The best biography of St. Medard is 
contained in the .4 chi Sanctorum for July 8. S<_e Perz, 
Monum. Hist. Germ.\ ol. i and ii; Gregorius Turon. Hist. 
Franc, lib. iv, c. 19 : same. De Gloria Ci nfess. c. 95 : Rad- 
bodus, Vita S. Medanii, Xorion. episc. ttpud St id. in. 8 
Juuii ; Gallia Christ, vol. ix, col. 979. (J. N. P. 

Medatha. See Hammepatha. 

Mede (Heb. JIaday \ m ~'2. a word of Indian origin, 
meaning, according to Gesenins, Thes. Heb. p. 7fiS. the 
middle country, from its position, as in Polybius, v. 44: 
Auth. Vers. *• Modes.” "Media," *• Madai." Gen. x. 2; 2 
Kings xvii, 6; xviii. 11:1 Chron. i. 5 : Esrh. i. 3. 14. 1^. 
19; x. 2; Isa. xiii. 17 : xxi. 2: Jer. xxv. 25: li. 11.2'*; 
Dan. viii, 20 ; ix. I : also Madi\ "”*9- " Mede," Dan. xi, 
1 : Chald. M inlay', ~~'2 "Mede." ** 5 levies." Ezra vi. 2; 
Dan. v. 28; vi. 8. 12. 15; and Madaah’. T m S~'2. "Me- 
dian," or Madaa ’. Dan. v, 31 : Gr. 51 fp'oc*. the 

ethnographic title of a Median, or inhabitant of Media : 
the same of that of Mapai q. v.'. The Hebrew fv>nn, 
which occurs in Gen. x. 2. among the list of the sons 
of Japhet. has been commonly regarded as a personal 
appellation ; and most commentators call Madai the 
third son of Japhet, and the progenitor of the Modes. 
Ihu it is extremely doubtful whether, in the mind of 
the writer of lien. x. the term Madai was regarded as 
representing a person. That the genealogies in the 
chapter are to some extent ethnic is universally allow- 
ed. and may be seen even in our Authorized Version 
v verse 10-18'’. As Gomcr. Magog. Javan. Tubal, and 
Mcshech, which arc conjoined in Gen. x. 2 with Mavlai, 
are elsewhere in Scripture always ethnic aud u >t per- 
sonal appellatives (Ezek. xxvii. 13; xxxviii.fi; xxxix, 
fi: Dan. viii. 21 : Joel iii.fi: Psa. cxx. 5: Isa. Ixvi. 19, 
etc.*, so it is probable that they stand for nations rather 
than persons here. Jn that case no one would regard 
Madai as a person : and we must remember that it is 
the exact word used elsewhere throughout Scripture for 
the well-known nation of the Modes. Probably, there- 
fore, all that the writer intends to assert in Gen. x. 2 is 
that the Modes, as well as the Gomerites. Greeks. Tiha- 
reni, Mosehi, etc., descended frem Japhet. Modern 
science has found that, both in physical type and in 
language, the Medes belong to that family of the human 
race which embraces the Cymry and the Greeo-Komans 
(see Prichard's Phys. Hist . or Sfankiini. iv. fi-50 : chap, 
x, § 2-4: and comp, the article on MepiaV’ ^Srnith). 
For *• Darius the Mede," see Darivs. 

Mede, Joseph. B.D.. a learned English divine, was 
descended from a res{xx*table family at Ik rvlen. in Essex, 
ami was born in 158fi. When bnt a boy ton- years old 
he lost his lather, but his education was provided for by 
friends. He Ixvame a commoner of Christ Chur. i. 
Cambrivlge, in lfi02. whore he took the degree <. • as- 
ter of arts in 1 fi 1 0. having made such progress *. all 
kinds of learning that he was universally os o ed an 
accomplished scholar, lie was appointed Gre k lect- 
urer on >ir Walter Mildmay's fomniati i. '• ’• arlieu- 
larly employ oil himself in studying tli ’ ' ry ol the 
ChaKheans and Egyptians, lie appear* to have had 
many oilers of preferment, but nuhes .a.mgly declined 
them all in favor of this position, whi a artorded him 
leisure lor favorite studies. He died m lfio8. "Mr. 
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Mede,” says his biographer, “ was an acute logician, an [ 
accurate philosopher, a skilful mathematician, an excel- , 
lent anatomist, a great philologist, a master of many I 
languages, and a good proficient in history and ehronol- J 
ogy.” His principal production, worthy the labors of a 
lifetime, he sent forth in 1G27, under the title Claris 
A pocalypticei (Cambridge, 1027, 4to) ; to which he added 
in 1G.42, In Saned Joannis Apocalypsin Commentarins , 
t id amussim Claris Apocalypticer. An English transla- 
tion of this celebrated work was published in London in 
1(550, entitled The Key of Rerelation searched and dem- 
onstrated out of the natural and proper Characters of the 
Visions, etc.; to which is added a Conjecture concerning 
Coy and Magog. This work has been honored with 
high commendation from the learned Dr. Hurd, in his 
Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies (ii, 122, etc.), 
where Mede is spoken of as “a sublime genius, without 
vanity, interest, or spleen, but with a single, unmixed 
love of truth, dedicating his great talents to the study 
of the prophetic Scriptures, and unfolding the myste- 
rious prophecies of the Hevelation.” A collection of the 
whole of Mode’s writings was published in 1G72, in 2 
vols. folio, by Dr. Worthington, who added to them a 
life of the author. He was a pious and profoundly 
learned man ; and in every part of his works the talents 
of a sound and learned divine are eminently conspicu- 
ous. lie was distinguished for his meekness, modesty, 
and prudence, and for unbounded liberality towards the 
needy. A very full account of Mede is given in Alli- 
bone’s Diet. lirit. and Amer. Authors , s. v. Sec also 
English Cyclop, s. v. ; Gen. Eiog. Diet. s. A'. ; Darling, 
Cyclop. lilbliog. i, 2028; Horne, Bibl. Bibl. 1839, p. 331 ; 
Orme, Diblioth. Biblia, s. v. ; Hunt, Hist, of Religious 
Thought in England , i, 1G7. 

Med'eba (Ileb. Meydeba', water of quiet; 

Sept. Mifafiet in Chron., Maioaf3d in Josh., Miodfi in 
Numb., and .Mojo /S ir if v. r. M);cn/3a, MijCaper, Mil af3d 
in Isa.; Vulg. Mcdaba; Joseph. and Mtc«/3jj), 

a town east of the Jordan, in a plain of the same name 
in the southern border of the tribe of Heuben (Josh, xiii, 
9, 1G), before which was fought the great battle where 
Joah defeated the Ammonites and their allies (1 Chron. 
xix, 7 ; comp, with 2 Sam. x, 8, 14, etc.). In the time 
of Ahaz, Medeba was a sanctuary of Moab (Isa. xv, 2) ; 
but in the denunciation of Jeremiah (xlviii), often par- 
allel with that of Isaiah, it is not mentioned. It origi- 
nally belonged to the Moabites (Numb, xxi, 30), from 
whom it was coiupicred by Silion the Amoritish king 
(Josephus, A ut. xiii, 1, 2, and 4) ; but upon the captivity 
of t lie tribes beyond the Jordan, the Moabites again 
took possession of it (Isa. xv, 2), and retained it alter 
the return from exile (1 Mace, ix, 3G). Sec Ja.mbui. It 
was the scene of the capture ami possibly the death of 
John Maccabicus. and also of the revenge subsequently 
taken by Jonathan and Simon (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 1,4; 
the name is omitted in Maccabees on the second occa- 
sion, see ver. 38). About 15.0. 110 it was taken, after a 
long siege, by Jolin Hyrcaiuis (.1///. xiii, 9, 1 ; ll'w, i, 
2.4), and then appears to have remained in the posses- 
sion of the Jews for at least thirty years, till the time 
of Alexander Jauiuciis (xiii, 15, 4) ; and it is mentioned 
as one of the twelve cities by the promise of which Arc- 
tas, the king of Arabia, was induced to assist llyreanus 
II to recover Jerusalem from his brother, Aristohulus 
(.1 ut. xiv, 1, 4). Ptolemy calls it Medium (,M ifava\ 
in Arabia I’etrua, in long. G8 30', lat. 3<P 45' (v, 17, (5). 
Stephen of Byzantium (p. 5GG) assigns it to Nnbatene. 
The Onomasticnn places it near Heshhon; and it was 
once the seat of one of the thirty-five bishopries of Ara- 
bia (Belaud, Paler st inu , p. 217, 223, 22G). The place, 
although in ruins, still retains the name Madeba , and is 
situated upon a round hill seven miles south of llesh- 
hon. The ruins are about a mile and a half in circuit, 
but not a single edifice remains perfect, although the 
remains of the walls of private houses are traceable, and 
an immense tank (Irby and Mangles, p. 471) is visible 


(Seetzen, in Zach’s Mona/. Corresp. xviii, 431 ; Burck- 
hardt, Trav. in Syria, p. 3G5 sq.). The foundations of 
an ancient temple observed by these travellers on the 
west of the town arc perhaps those of the Christian 
church which it once contained (>/ 7roXic M»;£o/3un', 
Le Quicn, Oriens Christ ianus, 7G9-772). A large tank, 
columns, and other marks of former structures are still 
to be seen ; the remains of a Human road exist near the 
town, which seems formerly to have connected it with 
Heshhon. “Taken as a Hebrew word, Me-dcba means 
‘waters of quiet;’ but, except the above tank, what wa- 
ters can there ever have been on that high plain V The 
Arabic name, though similar in sound, has a different 
signification” (Smith). 

The plain from Medeba to Dibon, given in 

Josh, xiii, 9 as the southern portion of the territory of 
the Amoritcs, is the modem Bella, a fertile tract thus 
described by Hainner (Pa lust inu, p. 70): “Southwards 
from U abba th Ammon as far as the Arnon the country 
is mostly table-land, in some places for a considerable 
distance without a tree, but covered with the ruins of 
cities that have been destroyed. Towards the east it 
stretches away into the desert of Arabia, and on the 
west it slopes away to the Jordan.” The part of this 
plateau here referred to is elsewhere (Numb, xxi, 20) 
called, after its former inhabitants, “the field of Moah,” 
or (Numb, xxiii, 14) “ the field of the watchmen” (comp. 
H engstenberg, Bileam, p. 241, 243). See Mtsiioh. 

Medhurst, Walter IIexky, D.D., an English 
missionary and Chinese scholar, was born in London in 
179G. lie first entered the missionary field of labor ill 
181G, when he was sent to China by the London Mis- 
sionary Society to ascertain if the country was open to 
the Gospel, and, if so, to furnish this people with a cor- 
rect version of the Scriptures in Chinese. After having 
labored successfully in India, on the island of Malacca, 
and other Asiatic countries, he was again sent to China 
in 1835, with the Lev. Edwin Stevens; but he did not 
commence active missionary work in that country until 
1845, when he was joined by Lockhart, and settled at 
Shanghai. He had charge of the printing establish- 
ment which was owned hv this society, and had up to 
this time been operated at Batavia; he now removed it 
to Shanghai, and began the publication of sermons and 
tracts. In spite of the opposition of the numerous Hu- 
manists, the mission grew so rapidly that in the year 
1847 34,000 copies of different works were printed, and 
500 tracts were weekly distributed. This same year 
delegates from several stations convened in Shanghai 
for the revision of the New Testament in ( ’hinese. Med- 
hurst was engaged in this important labor until 1850, 
when lie withdrew, and gave his whole time to the re- 
vision of the Old Testament. He died Jan. 24, 1857. a 
few days after his return to England, closing a life of 
valuable service spent in the interests of Christian mis- 
sions. Medhurst founded several orphan asylums, and 
did much good among the Asiatics in various ways. 
His works of special interest are, China, its State and 
J } rospects, with especial Reference to the J>i fusion of the 
Gospel (Loud. 1838, 8vo) : — Dissertation on the Tluology 
of the Chinese (8vo) : — The Chinese Version of the Script- 
ures (1851, 8vo) : — also a Chinese Dictionary (1838, 4 to), 
and & Japanese and English Vocabulary. See Yapercnu, 
Dictionnaire des Contemporaius, s. v. ; Allibonc, Diet, if 
Brit, and .1 m< r. .1 uthors, vol. ii, s. v. 

Me'dia (*^~). The same Hebrew word is used in 
the O. T. as the name of a son of Japhet. of the nation 
which he founded, and of their country. 1 Ieuce we find 
it rendered in four different ways in our A. V. In most 
cases these renderings are arbitrary, and tend to confuse 
rather than explain — (1.) Madai, the proper rendering 
(Gen. x. 2; Maloi ; Alex. Nairn; Madai; 1 Chron. i, 
5, M acaifi); (2.) Mules (Mi/Coi. 2 Kings xvii.fi; xviii, 
11; Esther i, 19; Isa. xiii, 17; Jer. xxv.25; Dan. ix, 1; 
v, 28; Mifua, Ezra vi, 22; Medoi) ; (3.4 Media (M t)- 
cot, Medui, Esther i, 3; x, 2; Isa. xxi, 2; Dan. viii,20).* 
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(4.) Mede , only in Dan. xi, 1. In the following account 
we chiefly make use of the articles in Kitto’s, Smith’s, 
and Fairbairn’s dictionaries. 

I. Geography . — The general situation of the country 
is abundantly clear, though its limits may not be capa- 
ble of being precisely determined. Media lay north- 
west of Persia Proper, south and south-west of the Cas- 
pian, east of Armenia and Assyria, west and north-west 
of the great salt desert of Iran. Its greatest length was 
from north to south, and in this direction it extended 
from the 32d to the 40th parallel, a distance of 550 miles. 
In width it reached from about long. 45° to 53°; but its 
average breadth was not more than from 250 to 300 
miles. Its area may be reckoned at about 150,000 square 
miles, or three fourths of that of modern France. The 
natural boundary of Media on the north was the river 
Aras; on the west Zagros, and the mountain-chain which 
^connects Zagros with Ararat; on the south Media was 
probably separated from Persia by the desert which now 
forms the boundary between Farsistan and Irak Ajemi ; 
on the east its natural limit was the desert and the Cas- 
pian Gates. West of the gates it was bounded, not (as 
is commonly said) by the Caspian Sea, but by the moun- 
tain range south of that sea, which is the natural bound- 
ary between the high and the low country. It thus com- 
prised the modern provinces of Irak Ajemi, Persian Kur- 
distan, part of Luristan, Azerbijan, perhaps Talish and 
Ghilan, but not Mazanderan or Asterabad. 

The division of Media commonly recognised by the 
Greeks and Romans was that into Media Magna and 
Media Atropatene (Strabo, xi, 13, § 1 ; comp. Polyb. v, 
44; Pliny, //. A' vi, 13 ; Ptolem. vi, 2, etc.). 1. Media 
Atropatene , so namsd from the satrap Atropates, who 
became independent monarch of the province on the 
destruction of the Persian empire by Alexander (Arrian, 
Exped. Alex, iii, 8; vi, 29; Diod. Sic. xviii, 3), corre- 
sponded nearly to the modern Azerbijan, being the tract 
situated between the Caspian and the mountains which 
run north from Zagros, and consisting mainly of the 
rich and fertile basin of Lake Urumiyeh, with the val- 
leys of the Aras and the Sefid Rud. This is chiefly a 
high tract, varied between mountains and plains, and 
lying mostly three or four thousand feet above the sea 
level. The basin of Lake Urumiyeh (the Spanta of 
Strabo) has a still greater elevation, the surface of the 
lake itself, into which all the rivers run, being as much 
as 4200 feet above the ocean. The country is fairly fer- 
tile, well-watered in most places, and favorable to agri- 
culture; its climate is temperate, though occasionally 
severe in winter; it produces rice, corn of all kinds, wine, 
silk, white wax, and all manner of delicious fruits. Ta- 
briz, its modern capital, forms the summer residence of 
the Persian kings, and is a beautiful place, situated in a 
forest of orchards. The ancient Atropatene may have 
included also the countries of Ghilan and Talish, together 
with the plain of Moghan, at the mouth of the combined 
Kur and Aras rivers. These tracts are low and flat; 
that of Moghan is sandy and sterile ; Talish is more 
productive; while Ghilan (like Mazanderan) is rich and 
fertile in the highest degree. The climate of Ghilan, 
however, is unhealthy, and at times pestilential; the 
streams perpetually overflow their banks; and the wa- 
ters which escape stagnate in marshes, whose exhala- 
tions spread disease and death among the inhabitants. 
2. Media Magna lay south and east of Atropatene. Its 
northern boundary was the range of Elburz from the 
Caspian Gates to the Rudbar pass, through which the 
Sefld Rud reaches the low country of Ghilan. It then 
adjoined upon Atropatene, from which it may be re- 
garded as separated by a line running about south-west 
by west from the bridge of Mcnjil to Zagros. Here it 
touched Assyria, from which it was probably divided bv 
the last line of hills towards the west, before the moun- 
tains sink down upon the plain. On the south it was 
bounded by Susiana and Persia Proper, the former of 
which it met in the modern Luristan, probably about 
lat^ 3 30', while it struck the latter on the eastern side | 


of the Zangros range, in lat. 32° or 32° 30'. Towards 
the east it was closed in by the great salt desert, which 
Herodotus reckons to Sagartia, and later writers to Par- 
thia and Carmania. Media Magna thus contained a great 
part of Kurdistan and Luristan, with all Ardelau and 
Irak Ajemi. The character of this tract is very varied. 
Towards the west, in Ardelan, Kurdistan, and Luristan, 
it is highly mountainous, but at the same time well- 
watered and richly wooded, fertile and lovely; on the 
north, along the flank of Elburz, it is less charming, but 
still pleasant and tolerably productive; while towards 
the east and south-east it is bare, arid, rocky, and sandy, 
supporting with difficulty a spare and wretched popula- 
tion. The present productions of Zagros are cotton, to- 
bacco, hemp, Indian corn, rice, wheat, wine, and fruits of 
every variety; every valley is a garden; and besides 
valleys, extensive plains are often found, furnishing the 
most excellent pasturage. Here were nurtured the val- 
uable breed of horses called Nisjean, which the Persians 
cultivated with such especial care, and from which the 
horses of the monarch were always chosen. The past- 
ure grounds of Khawah and Alishtar, between Behis- 
tun and lvhorram-abad, probably represent the “ Nisaean 
plain” of the ancients, which seems to have taken its 
name from a town Nissea (Nisaya), mentioned in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. 

Although the division of Media into these two prov- 
inces can only be distinctly proved to have existed from 
the time of Alexander the Great, yet there is reason to 
believe that it was more ancient, dating from the settle- 
ment of the Medes in the country, which did not take 
place all at once, but was first in the more northern and 
afterwards in the southern country. It is indicative of 
the division, that there were two Ecbatanas — one, the 
northern, at Takht-i-Suleiman ; the other, the southern, 
at Hamadan, on the flanks of Mount Orontes (Ehvand) 
— respectively the capitals of the two districts. See 
Ecbatana. 

Next to the two Ecbatanas, the chief town in Media 
was undoubtedly Rhages^the Raga of the inscriptions. 
Hither the rebel Phraortes fled on his defeat -by Darius 
Hystaspis, and hither, too, came Darius Codomannus 
after the battle of Arbela, on his way to the eastern 
provinces (Arrian, Exped. Alex, iii, 20). The only oth- 
er place of much note was Bagistana, the modern Be- 
histun, which guarded the chief pass connecting Media 
with the Mesopotamian plain. 

No doubt both parts of Media were further subdivided 
into provinces, but no trustworthy account of these mi- 
nor divisions has come down to us. The tract about 
Rhages was certainly called Iiliagiana, and the moun- 
tain tract adjoining Persia seems to have been known 
as Panetacene, or the country of the Paraetaca?. Ptol- 
emy gives as Median districts Elymais, Choromithrene, 
Sigrina, Daritis, and Syromedia; but these names are 
little known to other writers, and suspicions attach to 
some of them. On the whole, it would seem that we do 
not possess materials for a minute account of the ancient 
geography of the country, which is very imperfectly de- 
scribed by Strabo, and almost omitted by Pliny. 

In Great Media lay the metropolis of the country, the 
Ecbatana of that district (Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi, 17), as well 
as the province of Rhagiana and the city Rhaga?, with 
the above Nisiean plain, celebrated in the timq of the 
Persian empire for its horses and horse-races (Herod, iii, 
106 ; Arrian, vii, 13 ; Heeren, Ideen, i, 1. 305). This plain 
was near the city Nisiea, around which were fine pasture 
lands producing excellent clover (llerha Medico). The 
horses were entirely white, and of extraordinary height 
and beauty, as well as speed. They constituted a part 
of the luxury of the great, and a tribute in kind was 
paid from them to the monarch, who, like all Eastern 
sovereigns, used to delight in equestrian display. Some 
idea of the opulence of the country may be had when it 
is known that, independently of imposts rendered in 
money, Media paid a yearly tribute of not less than 3000 
horses, 4000 mules, and nearly 100,000 sheep. The breeds, 
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once celebrated through the world, appear to exist no 
more; but Kcr Porter saw the shah ride on festival oc- 
casions a splendid horse of pure white. Cattle abound- 
ed, as did the richest fruits, as pines, citrons, oranges, all 
of peculiar excellence, growing as in their native land. 
Here also was found the silphium (probably assafatida), 
which formed a considerable article in the commerce of 
the ancients, and was accounted worth its weight in 
gold. 

1 1. History. — 1. Its Early Stages.— In Gen. x, 2 we are 
told that Madai was the third son of Japliet (comp. 1 
Giron, i, 5). The names in that invaluable ethnologi- 
cal summary were not merely those of individuals but 
of the nations which descended from them; for the his- 
torian says, “By those were the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands, every one after his tongue, after 
their families, in their nations” (ver. 5). For a period 
of lifteeii centuries the Modes are not again mentioned 
in Scripture. Then Isaiah, in pronouncing the pro- 
phetic doom of Babylon, says, “ I will stir up the Medes 
against them” (xiii, 17). This prophecy was uttered 
about B.C.720. There is no direct evidence connecting 
Madai, the son of Japliet, and tbe nation he founded, 
with the Medes (Madai) of whom Isaiah speaks; but 
the names are identical in Hebrew; and the genealogi- 
cal tables of Genesis appear to have been intended to 
show the origin of those nations which afterwards bore 
an important part in tbe history of God’s people. 

Berosus, the Babylonian priest and historian, states 
that at a very remote period (B.C. eir. 2000) the Medes 
ruled in Babylon (Eusebius, Chron. i, 4). Though we 
may not be able to rely upon either his dates or liis 
facts, yet we may infer from his words and references 
that the Modes were one of the great primeval races 
which established themselves in Central Asia. Herod- 
otus gives a very graphic and circumstantial account of 
the early history of the Medes, and the establishment 
of the empire: "The Medes were called anciently by 
all people .4 rians ; but. when Medea, the Colchian, came 
to them from Athens, they changed their name. Such 
is the account which they themselves give” (vii, G2). 
This is opposed to what appears to be the opinion of the 
sacred writers; but there can be no doubt that during 
the time of ascendency of Greek arms, literature, and 
art, Eastern nations were all anxious to claim some sort 
of connection with Greece, and this may account for 
Herodotus's story (comp. Ilawlinson’s Herod, iv, Gl, 1st 
cd.). 

The Medes appear, however, to have been a branch 
of the Arian family, who probably had their primitive 
seat, on the east bank of the Indus, and tlicnce sent their 
colonies eastward into India, and westward to Media, 

1 ’ersia, ( I recce, etc. (M idler. Science of Language'). There 
are independent, grounds for thinking that an Arian ele- \ 
moot existed in the population of the Mesopotamian 
valley, side by side with the Cushite and Shemitie ele- 
ments, at a very early date. It is therefore not at all 
impossible that the Medes may have been the predomi- 
nant race there for a time, as Berosus states, and may 
afterwards have been overpowered and driven to the 
mountains, whence they may have spread themselves 
eastward, northward, and westward, so as to occupy a 
vast number of localities from the hanks of the Indus to 
those of the middle Danube. The term Ariaus, which 
was by the universal consent of their neighbors applied 
to the Medes in the time of Herodotus (Herod, vii, 152), 
connects them with the early Yedic settlers in Western 
Hindustan ; the J/u/Z-cui of Mount Zagros, the Sauro- 
jl latte of the steppe-country between the Caspian and 
the Euxiiie, ami tbe Mertee: or Mooter of the Sea of 
Azov, mark their progress towards the north; while 
the Madi or Midi of Thrace seem to indicate their 
spread westward into Europe, which was directly at- 
tested by the native traditions of the Sigyima* (Herod, 
v, lt>. It has been supposed by some that there was a 
Scythie tribe of Madai who conquered and held Baby- 
lonia long previous to the irruption of the Arian family, 


and that it is to them Berosus alludes. There are no 
good grounds for this belief; and it is worthy of note as 
tending to disprove the theory that the name “Mode” 
does not appear upon the Assyrian monuments before 
the year B.C. 8K0 (Pawlinson’s Commentary on Assyrian 
Inscriptions). To that date is assigned the inscription 
on the famous black obelisk, discovered by Layard at 
Nimrod, which contains a record of the victories of Te- 
meu-bar, t lie Assyrian monarch. In the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign he invaded the territory of the Medes 
(Yaux, Ximre/i and Persepolis, p. 2G3. where a transla- 
tion of the inscription is given). At that time the 
Medes were independent, occupying an extensive coun- 
try with many cities, and divided, like the Persians, 
into a number of tribes having each a chief. This re- 
markable monument thus fixes the date of the first con- 
quest of the Medes by the Assyrians; but it does not 
determine the date of the settlement of the former in 
Media. Sir II. Bawlinson thinks that the way in which 
the nations are grouped in that inscription seems to in- 
dicate that the Modes when attacked were in the act 
of migrating ( Commentary ). This, however, is very 
uncertain. 

The invasion of Temen-bar was probably more like 
an Arab raid than a military conquest, llis successors 
on tbe Assyrian throne were almost incessantly engaged 
in hostilities with the Medes (Ilawlinson’s Ilerodot. i, 
404) ; and Sargon appears to have been tbe first who 
attempted to occupy the country with regular garrisons, 
lie built cities in Media, and reduced the people to trib- 
ute (Ilawlinson’s Herod. 1. c. ; and Comment.). Sargon 
was that king of Assyria “ who took Samaria, and car- 
ried Israel captive,” ami placed some of them “i« the 
| cities of the Medes ” (2 Kings xvii, G; comp, xviii, 17; 

| Isa. xx, 1). The truth of Scripture history is here 
; strongly confirmed by monuments recently disentombed 
from tbe ruins of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad. On its 
walls are iuscrilied the records of his conquests, in which 
both Media and Judica are mentioned — the former as 
on the eastern, and the latter on the western limits of 
his vast empire (llawlinson’s Comment, p. Gl ; llawliu- 
son’s Ilerodot. i, 405). See Sargon. 

Media was not yet a kingdom. It was occupied by a 
number of petty chiefs, each ruling his own tribe. From 
these chiefs the Assyrian monarchs exacted tribute. 
The tribes increased in numbers, influence, and power. 
They held a country naturally strong. The Assyrian 
yoke was galling to their free spirits, and probably this 
first induced them to unite their forces, elect a common 
leader, and assert their independence. The exact date 
of this revolution cannot now be fixed, but the fact of it 
is certain. Herodotus’s account of it is as follows; 
“ The Assyrians bad held the empire of Upper Asia for a 
space of 520 years, when the Medes set the example of 
revolt. They took arms for the recovery of their free- 
dom, and fought a battle with the Assyrians, in which 
they behaved with such gallantry as to shake off t lie 
yoke of servitude” (i, U5). He then tells how the em- 
pire was formed by a certain Deioces. who, in conse- 
quence of his wisdom ami justice, was elected monarch 
by the six tribes composing the nation (i, fifi-101). 
Deioces built the great city of Eebatana; and. after a 
prosperous reign of fifty-three years, left the throne to 
liis son I’hraortes. 1‘hraortcs conquered Persia, vastly 
enlarged the Median empire, and reigned twenty-two 
i years. He was succeeded by liis son (Tax ares. Dur- 
I ing his reign, while engaged in a war against Nineveh, 

! Media was overrun by a horde of Scythians, who held a 
great part of Western Asia for twenty-eight years. The 
Scythian leaders were at length treacherously murdered 
by t’vaxares, and the Median monarchy re-established, 
lie ruled forty years, and then left the kingdom to his 
son Astyagcs, whose daughter Mundane was married to a 
Persian noble, and became the mother of the great Cyrus. 
According to this narrative, the Median monarchy was 
established about B.C.70S (liawlinson’s Ilerodot. i, 107). 
There is good reason to believe, however, that the early 
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According to Herodotua. 

Yeara of 

According to Diodorus. 

Reign. 

Eusebius. 

Reign. 

Syncellus. 

Reign. 




28 

1. Arbaees . . . 

2S 

1. Arbaees 

2S. 



2. Mandauces 

50 

2. Sosarmus.. 

30 

2. Mandauces 

20 



2 SoRa.rmiifl 

30 

3. Medidus ... 

40 

3. Sosarmus 

30 



d Art.iefls 

50 

4. Cardiccas.. 

13 

4. Articas 

30 



5. Arbacines 

22 







0. Artaeus 

40 





1 DciocGS 

53 

7 Art.ynfis 

22 

5. Deioces.... 

54 

5. Dioeces 

54 

Phraortes 

22 

8. Autibarnes. . . . 

40 

6. Phraortes. . 

24 

6. Aphraartes 

51 

3 OyoxfirG^ 

40 

9. Astibares, or 


7. Cyaxares . . 

32 

7 Cyaxares 

32 

4. Astyages 

35 

10. Astyages 


8. Astyas 

38 

S. Astyages, or Darius. . . 

3S 

Total 

150 

Total 

2S2 

Total 

259 

Total 

283 


Herodotus. 

B.C. 

Presumed Original Authority. 

IBX. 

Rawlinson’s Chronology. 

B.C. 

Revolt of- the Medes 

Deioces (53 years) 

Phraortes (22 yrs.) conquers 
Persia, and 

Cyaxares (40 years) 

Attacks Nineveh 

Drives out the Scyths 

Takes Nineveh 

Attacks Halyattes 

Makes peace 

Astyages (35 years) 

Conquered by Cyrus 

70S 

G55 

(333 

032 

604 

603 

602 

596 

55S 

Re' 

E 

i 

volt 

fDc 

# 

i 

1 - 

, of the Medes 

fioces (22 years) 

Phaortes (53 yrs.) conquers 
Persia, and 

Cyaxares (40 years) 

28 (Attacks Nineveh 

yrs. (Drives out the Scyths 
Takes Nineveh 

Astyages (35 years) 

.Conquered by Cyrus 

70S 

633 

632 

604 

603 

593 
j 558 

Medes at war with Assyria 

Media conquered by Assyria 

Media generally subjecCto Assyria, 

but often in revolt 

Cyaxares begius his conquests 

Wars with Scvths£ 

Takes Nineveh 

Wars with Lydia 

Aids Nebuchadnezzar 

Astyages, or Aspadas 

Conqnered by Cyrus 

710 

683 (?) 

625 

597 

593 

558 


portion of the narrative is apocryphal, and that Cyaxa- 
res was the real founder of the Median empire. He is 
so represented by most ancient historians (Diodorus Sic. 
ii, 32; yEschylus, Persee, 761; see Grote’s History of 
Greece , vol. iii). The Assyrian monumental annals are 
almost complete down to the reign of the son of Esar- 
liaddon (B.C. 640), and they contain no mention of any 
Median irruptions; on the contrary, they represent the 
Median chiefs as giving tribute to Esarhaddon (Kawlin- 
son’s Herodot. i, 405, 408). 

Ctesias, as quoted by Diodorus Siculus (ii, 32), as- 
signs to the Median monarchy a still older date than 
Herodotus. He gives a list of eight kings who ruled 
before Astyages, tor an aggregate period of 282 years, 
which would tix the establishment of the monarchy 
about B.C. 875. The names of the kings are different 
from those of Herodotus; and it is vain to attempt to 
reconcile the narratives (see, however, Hales’s A nalysis 
of Chronology , iii, 84 ; Heeren, Manual of Ancient Ilist.), 
Kawlinson has clearly shown that Ctesias’s narrative is 
fabulous ( Herodot . i, 406). 

2. The Median Empire. — (I.) Its Establishment.— From 
the foregoing notices we may conclude that the Medes 
migrated from beyond the Indus to the country on the 
southern shores of the Caspian Sea not later than the 
9th century B.C. ; that they settled there as a number 
of distinct tribes (probably six , as Herodotus states, /. c.), 
and so remained during a period of three or four centu- 
ries; that some Scythian tribes either occupied the 
country with them or invaded it at a later date ; and 
that (about B.C. 633) Cyaxares rose suddenly to power, 
united the Medes under his sway, drove out the Scyth- 
ians, and established the monarchy. Before this time 
the Medes are only once mentioned in Scripture, and 
then, as has been seen, their country was subject to As- 
syria (2 Kings xvii, 6). 

A few years after the establishment of his empire 
Cyaxares made a league with the Babylonian monarch, 
and invaded Assyria. Nineveh was captured and de- 
stroyed, B.C. 625. The incidents of the siege and cap- 
ture, as related by Diodorus Siculus (ii, 27, 28), contain 
a remarkable fulfilment of the prophecies uttered by 
Nahum (i, 8; ii, 5, 6; iii, 13, 14) nearly a century pre- 
viously; and recent excavations by Layard illustrate 
both ( Nineveh and Babylon , p. 71, 103, etc.). See Nin- 
eveh. The Assyrian monarchy was then overthrown 
(Kawlinson, Ancient Monarchies , ii, 521). 

Abydenus (probably following Berosus) informs us 
that in his Assyrian war Cyaxares was assisted by the 
Babylonians under Nabopolassar, between whom and 
Cyaxares an intimate alliance was formed, cemented by 
a union of their -children ; and that a result of their suc- 
cess was the establishment of Nabopolassar as indepen- 
VI. — B 


dent king on the throne of Babylon, an event which we 
know to belong to the above-mentioned year. It was 
undoubtedly after this that Cyaxares endeavored to 
conquer Lydia. His conquest of Assyria had made him 
master of the whole country lying between Mount Za- 
gros and the river IIalys,to which he now hoped to add 
the tract between the Ilalys and the ^Egtean Sea. It is 
surprising that he failed, more especially as he seems to 
have been accompanied by the forces of the Babyloni- 
ans, who were perhaps commanded by Nebuchadnezzar 
on the occasion. See Nebuchadnezzar. After a war 
which lasted six years he desisted from his attempt, and 
concluded the treaty with the Lydian monarch of which 
we have already spoken. The three great Oriental 
monarchies — Media, Lydia, and Babylon — were now 
united by mutual engagements and intermarriages, and 
continued at peace with one another during the remain- 
der of the reign of Cyaxares, and during that of Asty- 
ages, his son and successor. 

(2.) Extent of the Empire. — The conquest of Assyria 
produced a great change in the Median empire, and on 
the whole of Western Asia. Babylon then regained its 
independence, and formed a close alliance with Media. 
The Israelites, who had been led captive by the Assyr- 
ians, were placed under new rulers. Cyaxares led his 
victorious armies into Syria and Asia Minor (Herod, i, 
103). When Pliaraoh-necho marched to the banks of 
the Euphrates against Babylon, the Babylonians were 
aided by the Medes (Joseph. Awt. x, 5, 1). It was in at- 
tempting to oppose this expedition* of the Egyptian 
monarch that king Josiah was slain at Megiddo (Jer. 
xlvi, 2; 2 Chron. xxxv, 20; 2 Kings xxiii, 29). We 
also learn that Nebuchadnezzar was aided by the Medes 
in the conquest of the Jews and capture of Jerusalem 
(Eusebius, Pr. Evang. ; comp. 2 Kings xxiv, 1 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi, 5). Media was now the most powerful monarchy 
in Western Asia. 

The limits of the Median empire cannot be definitely 
fixed, but it is not difficult to give a general idea of its 
size and position. From north to south its extent was 
in no place great, since it was certainly confined between 
the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates on the one side, and 
the Black and Caspian seas on the other. From east to 
west it had, however, a wide expansion, since it reached 
from the Halvs at least as far as the Caspian Gates, and 
possibly farther. It comprised Persia, Media Magna, 
Northern Media, Matiene or Media Mattiana, Assyria, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, the tract between Armenia and 
the Caucasus, the low tract along the south-west and 
south of the Caspian, and possibly some portion of Hyr- 
cania, Parthia, and Sagartia. It was separated from 
Babylonia either by the Tigris, or more probably by a 
liue running about half-way between that river and the 
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Euphrates, and thus did not include Syria, Phoenicia, or ! 
Judaia, which fell to Uabylon on the destruction of the 
Assyrian empire. Its greatest length may he reckoned 
at 1500 miles from north-west to south-east, and its av- 
erage breadth at 400 or 450 miles. Its area would thus 
be about 000,000 square miles, or somewhat greater than 
that of modem Persia. 

(3.) Its Character . — With regard to the nature of the 
government established by the Medes over the con- 
quered nations, we [assess but little trustworthy evi- 
dence. Herodotus in one place compares, somewhat 
vaguely, the Median with the Persian system (i, 134), 
and Ctesias appears to have asserted the positive intro- 
duction of the satrapial organization into the empire at 
its tir.-t foundation by his Arhaces (Diod. Sic. ii. 2*; ; 
but. on the whole, it is perhaps most probable that the 
Assyrian organization was continued bv the Medes, the 
subject nations retaining their native monarchs, and 
merely acknowledging sabjeetion by the payment of an 
annual tribute. This seems certainly to have been the 
case in Persia, where Cyrus and his father Cambyses 
were monarchs, holding their crown of the Median king 
before the revolt of the former; and there is no reason 
to suppose that the remainder of the empire was organ- 
ized in a different manner. The satrapial organiza- 
tion was apparently a Persian invention, begun by Cy- 
rus, continued by Cambyses, his son, but first adopted as 
the regular governmental system by Darius Ilystaspis. 

(4.) Its Duration . — Of all the ancient Oriental mon- 
archies the Median was the shortest in duration. It 
commenced, as we have seen, after the middle of the 7th 
century li.C., and it terminated I).C. 55*. The period 
of three quarters of a century, which Herodotus assigns 
to the reigns of Cy ax ares and Astyages, may be taken 
as fairly indicating its probable length, though we can- 
not feel sure that the years are correctly apportioned 
between the monarchs. Its rise was rapid, and appears 
to have been chiefly owing to the genius of one man — 
Cyaxares. The power of Media was short-lived. With 
Cyaxares it rose, and with him it passed away. At his 
death he left his throne to Astyages, of whom little is 
known except the stories told by Herodotus (i,l P>-120; 
and Nicolaus of Damascus ( Fra ff. Hist. fir. iii, 404-G;, 
who probably Ijorrowed from Ctesias; and on these little 
reliance can be placed. They are founded on fact, and 
we may infer from them that during the reign of As- 
tyages a war broke out between the Medes and Persians, 
in which the latter were victorious, and Cyrus, the Per- 
sian king, who was himself closely related to Astyages. 
united the two nations under one sceptre (1?.C. 55*;. 
The life of Astyages was spared, and even the title of 
king continued with him. 

This is as far as the authorities we have followed 
carry us. Hut Xenophon, in hi.s Cyroptrtlia, gives us a 
very different account of the relationship of Cyrus to 
the Median king, at the time of the capture of llabylon 
by their allied arms. See Daisii s tiik Mkijk. 

(:>.) ( ‘oalejtrence vith the J’ersian Umpire . — It is uni- 
versally allowed that the Median king who succeeded 
Cyaxares was his son Astyages; but of the character 
of this king and the events and duration of hi.s reign 
there exbts an absolute contradiction. In so far as 
Scripture is concerned, the accounts are chiefly of im- 
portance from their relation to Cyrus and Darius, the 
only irf-rsonages mentioned in Scripture as connected 
with this period of Median history. Hut having al- 
ready been considered under the two names in question, 
it Incomes unnecessary to relate the circumstances 
afresh here. From chronological considerations we have 
leaned to the authority of Xenophon in those previous 
articles, but it is imf»ossib)e to arrive at certainty. We 
simply state that whichever account 1* preferred of the 
birth and relations of Cyrus, the notices in Daniel oblige 
us to bold that at the time of the capture of Uabylon 
there was a superior in rank, though not in (tower, to 
Cyrus; and this can only have been either Astyages or 
Cyaxares II. If it were the latter, the description 


given us by Xenophon of his vain, capricious, and fickle 
disposition perfectly accords with the idea suggested re- 
specting him by the narrative in Dan. vi. 

Whether we suppose Cyrus himself to have been king 
of Persia at the period of the conquest of Uabylon, or 
Cambyses his father to have still reigned there, the Da- 
rius of Daniel would properly b<? head only of the Median 
kingdom ; and it was not until ( 'yrus came to the throne 
that the great empire was united under one head. Cy- 
rus was consequently the first king of the Medo- Persian 
dominions, without any discredit to Daniel's statement 
that Darius, the head of the older kingdom of Media, 
and the uncle and father-in-law, according to Xeno- 
phon, of Cyrus, received during his brief reign the rank 
that gratified his excessive vanity. In regard to the 
position and character of Cyrus, this is not the place for 
any detailed account. He was the real founder of the 
vast empire which ruled Aoia and threatened Europe 
until the time of Alexander. He is the hero whom the 
poets and historians of Persia delighted to celebrate, and 
whose real character doubtless was of the grand and 
heroic cast. The praises of Xenophon had been antici- 
pated in that sublime address in which Jehovah, nearly 
200 years before, calls upon Cyrus his shepherd to ad- 
vance on his career of conquest (Isa. xlv, 1-0). The 
statement of Xenophon that the Medes voluntarily sub- 
mitted to Cyrus (t'yrop. i, 1; stems much more agreea- 
ble to the scriptural accounts of things alter the con- 
quest of Uabylon, and to the manner in which foreign 
nations regarded the newlv-risen empire, than is the 
narrative of Herodotus, who relates that Media was con- 
quered by Cyrus, and held in subjection by force ("He- 
rodotus, i, 125, 130;. The accession of Darius the Mede 
(Dan. v, 31; seems inconsistent with this latter view. 
Throughout his reign we always find the Medes men- 
tioned first in rank, which they would scarcely be if they 
were a conquered people (Dan. v, 2* ; vi, *. 12, 15;, At 
a subsequent period, when the Persian line of kings had 
succeeded to the throne, while we find the Medes ever 
ranked side by side with the Persians, we find, as was 
natural, that the language of the court placed Persia, 
the country of the reigning king, first in rank < Esth. i, 
3, 1*, 10. etc.;. We have, however, in the conclusion of 
this book an indication that while the language of the 
court gave the preference to Persia, the state chronicles 
still ran under their ancient title, ‘‘the chronicles of the 
kings of Media and Persia" — pointing plainly to the 
original superiority of rank of Media over Persia, quite 
inconsistent with the idea of a conquered rare (Esth. x, 
2). With this view of Scripture the notions enter- 
tained Ly foreign nations of the new empire agree. So 
far from looking on the Medes as a conquered depend- 
ency of Persia, both the Creeks of Eurej e and the bar- 
barians of Asia look on the Median as the preponderant 
element, quite obscuring the more recent power of Per- 
sia. The queen of the Massagehe addm-ses ('yrus as 
the “sovereign of the Medes." ignoring the Pir-ian na- 
tion (Herodotus, i, 20G). Thucydides, who rank> in the 
foremost place of Grecian history, invariably styles the 
barbarous power that had nearly conquer* d C recce Me- 
dian, and never calls it P< r»iau (l»k. i . All thi» points 
to the original superiority «f the M< dian kingdom — a 
Hujs riorily which still lx longed t<> it in foreign eyes, 
but which could not well have attach* d to it if Media 
had been violently subdued to the rule of Persia. N-ript- 
ure, which in its early silence as to the very existence 
of Persia was true to the ]>olitical obscurity of this lat- 
ter j tower, is also the first to recogmw the supiriority 
to which it rose under Cyrus. lie I ore the alli«d armies 
had marched through the empty b*d of the Euj hrates 
into the heart of Uahvloii. prophecy described the ri-ing 
empire as a ram with two horn*, one of which was 
higher than the other, and the high* r came up last 
(Dan. v iii. 3). Scripture history, jxiselrating the veil 
of tradition, and looking thrnigh the thin disguise 
which the assumption of Median dress and manners by 
the Persians had cast over reality, w as the first to rcc- 
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ognise that Persia, not Media, had become the ruler of 
Asia. It is Persia that is spoken of throughout the 
book of Ezra, the Jewish scribe being better acquainted 
with the facts of history than Thucydides was. Nor are 
the subsequent revolts of the Medes against Persian rule 
any argument that at the first rise of the empire they 
were not one of two great nations united together on 
friendly and equal terms. So long as Cyrus and Cam- 
byses his son, descended from the Median as from the 
Persian dynasty, sat on the throne, Media made no at- 
tempt at revolt. Nor did they do so under the foreign 
the pseudo Smerdis, who was supposed to be the son of 
Cyrus. It was not mitil the discovery of the imposture 
practiced by Smerdis, and the elevation of a purely Per- 
sian family in the person of Darius Hystaspis to the 
throne, that Media sought for a separate existence. Her 
ancient line of kings no longer ruled over the mountains 
of Media, and hence probably she sought to return to 
that independence which had been her pride during the 
centuries when Assyria vainly sought to rule over Me- 
dian land. 

According to some writers (as Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon) there was a close relationship between Cyrus and 
the last Median monarch, who was therefore naturally 
treated with more than common tenderness. The fact 
of the relationship is, however, denied by Ctesias; and 
whether it existed or no, at any rate the peculiar posi- 
tion of the Medes under Persia was not really owing to 
this accident. The two nations were closely akin ; they 
had the same Arian or Iranic origin, the same early tra- 
ditions, the same language (Strabo, xv, 2, S'), nearly the 
same religion, and ultimately the same manners and 
customs, dress, and general mode of life. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that they were drawn together, and 
that, though never actually coalescing, they still formed 
to some extent a single privileged people. Medes were 
advanced to stations of high honor and importance un- 
der Cyrus and his successors, an advantage shared by no 
other conquered people. The Median capital was at first 
the chief royal residence, and always remained one of the 
places at which the court spent a portion of the year; 
while among the provinces Media claimed and enjoyed 
a precedency, which appears equally in the Greek writ- 
ers and in the native records. Still it would seem that 
the nation, so lately sovereign, was not altogether eon- 
tent with its secondary position. On the first conven- 
ient opportunity Media rebelled, elevating to the throne 
a certain Phraortes (Frawartishl), who called himself 
Xatlirites, and claimed to be a descendant from Cvaxa- 
res. Darius Hystaspis, in whose reign this rebellion 
took place, had great difficulty in suppressing it. After 
vainly endeavoring to put it down by his generals, he 
was compelled to take the field himself. lie defeated 
Phraortes in a pitched battle, pursued and captured him 
near lihages, mutilated him, kept him for a time 
“chained at his door,” and finally crucified him at Ec- 
batana, executing at the same time his chief followers 
(see the Be hist an Inscription, in liawlinson’s Herodotus, 
ii, 001, G02). The Medes thereupon submitted, and qui- 
etly bore the yoke for another century, when they made 
a second attempt to free themselves, which was sup- 
pressed by Darius Xothns (Xenophon, llell. i, 2, 10). 
Thenceforth they patiently acquiesced in their subordi- 
nate position, and followed through its various shifts 
and changes the fortune of Persia. 

Media, with the rest of the Persian empire, fell under 
the sway of Alexander the Great. At his death the 
northern province was erected by the satrap Atropates 
into an independent state, and called Atropatenc. The 
southern province, Media Magna, was attached with 
Babylon to the kingdom of the Seleuoidie. The whole 
country eventually passed over to the Parthian mon- 
archy (Strabo, xvi, 715). It is now included in the do- 
minions of the shah of Persia. 

111. Antiquities . — 1. Internal Divisions. — According to 
Herodotus the Median nation was divided into six tribes 
called the liusie, the Paretaceni, the Struchates, I 


the Arizanti, the Budii, and the Magi. It is doubtful, 
however, in what sense these are to be considered as 
ethnic divisions. The Paretaceni appear to represent a 
geographical district, while the Magi were certainly a 
priest -caste; of the rest w r e know little or nothing. The 
Arizanti, whose name would signify “of noble descent,” 
or “of Arian descent,” must (one would think) have 
been the leading tribe, corresponding to the Pasargadie 
in Persia; but it is remarkable that they have only the 
fourth place in the list of Herodotus. The Budii are 
fairly identified with the eastern Phut — the Putiya of 
the Persian inscriptions — whom Scripture joins with 
Persia in two places (Ezek. xxvii, 10: xxxviii, 5). Of 
the Busae and the Struchates nothing is known beyond 
the statement of Herodotus. We may perhaps assume, 
from the order of Herodotus’s list, that the Busa?, Pare- 
taeeni, Struchates, and Arizanti were true Medes, of 
genuine Arian descent, while the Budii and Magi were 
foreigners admitted into the nation. 

2. Character, Manners, and Customs. — The ancient 
Medes were a warlike people, particularly celebrated, as 
Herodotus (vii, 61) and Strabo (xi, 525) inform us, for 
their skill in archery. Xenophon says their bows were 
three ells long. This illustrates the language of Isaiah 
describing the attack of the Medes on Babylon : “Their 
bows also shall dash the young men to pieces” (xiii, 18). 
Their cavalry was also excellent, their horses being tleet 
and strong, and their men skilful riders. It is doubt l:ss 
in reference to this fact that Jeremiah, speaking of the 
overthrow of Babylon, says, “They (the enemies) shall 
hold the bow and the lance . . . and they shall ride upon 
horses ” (1, 42). Strabo states that the province of Atr - 
patene alone was able to bring into the field an army 
of 10,000 horse (xi. 523). Xenophon affirms that the 
Medes did not fight for plunder. Military glory was 
their great ambition, and they would never permit gold 
or silver to turn them aside from their object, llow 
striking do the words of Isaiah thus appear ! “ Behold 

I will stir up the Modes against them, which shall not 
regard silver, and as for gold, they shall not delight in 
it” (xiii, 18). The wealth of Babylon could not save it. 
lor the Medes could not be bought off (I’os^nmhller, 
Bib. Ceog. i, 170). The conquests of the Medes, and 
their intercourse with other nations, produced a marked 
change upon their character. They became fond of 
dress and display; those settled in cities engaged in 
commerce, and lost their hardy habits and bravery. The 
splendor of the Median robes 
bcearne proverbial, and their 
princes and nobles rided the 
fashion in the East. They 
were imitated by the Persian 
court (llerodot. vi, 112; Xen- 
oph. Cyrop. i,3, 2; Strabo, xi, 
p.525). It was this dress, that 
is, of the highest class, which 
seems to have gained a sort 
of classical authority, and to 
have been at a later period 
worn at the Persian court, 
probably in part from its an- 
tiquity. This dress the Per- 
sian monarchs used to present 
to those whom they wished to 
honor, and no others were per- 
mitted to wear it. It consist- 
ed of a long white loose robe 
or gown, flowing down to the 
feet, and enclosing the entire 
body, specimens of which, as 
now used in those countries, 
may be seen in plates given in 
Perkin’s Residence in Persia 
(X. V. 1843). The nature and 

the celebrity of this dress com- Median Dress (from the 
bine with the natural richness Monuments of Persep- 
of the country to assure ns oils). 
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that the ancient Medians had made no mean progress ’ 
in the arts; indeed, the colors of the Persian textures 
are known to have been accounted second only to those 
of India. If these regal dresses were of silk, then was 
there an early commerce between Media and India; if 
not, weaving, as well as dyeing, must have been prac- 
ticed and carried to a high degree of perfection in the 
former country (Ammian. Marcell, xxiv, 0, p. 353, ed. 
I5ip. ; Athcn. xii, p. 512, 514 sq. ; Ileeren, /(/tew, i, 205, 
307; llerod. vi, 1 12; Dan. iii, 21). The Medes thus gave 
way to luxury and its consequent vices, and they soon 
became an easy prey to their more warlike neighbors. 
The northern mountaineers retained their primitive hab- 
its, and consequently their independence, for a much 
longer period. 

3. Religion . — The ancient religion of the Medes must 
undoubtedly have been that simple creed which is placed 
before us in the earlier portions of the Zendavesta. Its 
peculiar characteristic was Dualism, the belief in the 
existence of two opposite principles of good and evil, 
nearly if not quite on a par with one another. Ormazd 
and Ahriman were both self-caused and self-existent, 
both indestructible, both potent to work their will — 
their warfare had been from all eternity, and would con- 
tinue to all eternity, though on the whole the struggle 
was to the disadvantage of the Prince of Darkness. ( >r- 
mazd was the God of the Arians, the object of their 
worship and trust ; Ahriman was their enemy, an object 
of fear and abhorrence, but not of any religions rite. 
Besides Ormazd, the Arians worshipped the sun and 
moon, under the names of Mithra and Iloma; and they 
believed in the existence of numerous spirits or genii, 
some good, some bad, the subjects and ministers respec- 
tively of the two powers of Good and Evil. Their cult 
was simple, consisting in processions, religious chants 
and hymns, and a few plain offerings, expressions of 
devotion and thankfulness. Such was the worship and 
such the belief which the whole Arian race brought 
w ith them from the remote east when they migrated 
westward. Their migration brought them into contact 
with the tire-worshippers of Armenia and Mount Zagros, 
among whom Magisrn had been established from a re- 
mote antiquity. The result was either a combination 
of the two religions, or in some cases an actual conver- 
sion of the conquerors to the faith and worship of the 
conquered. So far as can be gathered from the scanty 
materials in our possession, the latter was the case with 
the Modes. While in Persia the true Arian creed main- 
tained itself, at least to the time of Darius Ilystaspis, in 
tolerable purity, in the neighboring kingdom of Media 
it was early swallowed up in Magism, which was prob- 
ably established by Cyaxarcs or his successor as the re- 
ligion of the state. The essence of Magism was the 
worship of the elements, lire, water, air, and earth, with 
a speeial preference of tire to the remainder. Temples 
were not allowed, but fire-altars were maintained on va- 
rious sacred sites, generally mountain-tops, where sacri- 
fices were continually offered, and the flame was never 
suffered to go out. A hierarchy naturally followed, to 
perform these constant rites, and the magi became rec- 
ognised as a sacred caste entitled to the veneration of 
the faithful. They claimed in many eases a power of 
divining the future, and practiced largely those occult 
arts which arc stiil called by their name in most of the 
languages of modern Europe. The fear of polluting the 
elements gave rise to a number of curious superstitions 
among the professors of the Magian religion (llerod. i, 
138) ; among the rest to the strange practice of neither 
burying nor burning their dead, hut exposing them to 
he devoured hv beasts or birds of prey (Herod, i, MO; 
.Strabo, xv, 3, § 20). This custom is still observed by 
their representatives, the modern Parsecs. See Uhode, 
] h il. Sage der Jiaktr. Meder und Perser , p. 820; Ahhil- 
duugen aus der Mythol. der A Iten Welt ; Pers. Med. plate 
10, 'll. 

4. The language of the ancient Modes was not con- 
nected with the Sbcmitic, but with the Indian, and di- 


vided itself into two chief branches, the Zend, spoken in 
North Media, and the Pehlvi, spoken in Lower Media 
and Parthia, which last was the dominant tongue among 
the Partisans (Adelung, Mithridates, i, 256 sq.; Eich- 
horn, (leach, der Lit. v, 1 , 204 sq.). 

5. References to the Medes in Scripture . — The refer- 
ences to the Medes in the canonical Scriptures are not 
very numerous, hut they are striking. We first hear of 
certain “cities of the Medes,” in winch the captive Is- 
raelites were placed by the king of Assyria” on the de- 
struction of Samaria, 11.C. 721 (2 Kings xvii. 6; xviii, 
11). This implies the subjection of Media to Assyria at 
the time of Shalmaneser, or of Sargon, his successor, and 
accords (as we have shown) very closely with the ac- 
count given by the latter of certain military colonies 
which he planted in the Median country. Soon after- 
wards Isaiah prophesies the part which the Modes should 
take in the destruction of Babylon (Isa. xiii, 17; xxi,2), 
and this is again still more distinctly declared by Jere- 
miah (li, 11 and 28), who sufficiently indicates the inde- 
pendence of Media in his day (xxv, 25). Daniel re- 
lates, as a historian, the fact of the Medo-Persic con- 
quest (v, 28,31), giving an account of the reign of Da- 
rius the Mode, who appears to have been made viceroy 
by Cyrus (vi, 1-28), In Ezra we have a mention of 
Achmotha (Ecbatana), “ the palace in the province of 
the Medes," where the decree of Cyrus was found (vi, 
2-5) — a notice which accords with the known facts that 
the Median capital was the seat of government under 
Cyrus, hut a royal residence only and not the seat of 
government under Darius Ilystaspis. Finally, in Es- 
ther, the high rank of Media under the Persian kings is 
marked by the frequent combination of the two names 
in phrases of honor. 

In the apocryphal Scriptures the Medes occupy a 
more prominent place. The chief scene of one whole 
book (Tobit) is Media, and in another (Judith) a very 
striking portion of the narrative belongs to the same 
country. But the historical character of both these 
hooks is with reason doubted, and from neither can we 
derive any authentic or satisfactory information con- 
cerning the people. From the story of Tobias little 
could lie gathered, even if we accepted it as true, while 
the history of Arphaxad (which seems to lie merely a 
distorted account of the struggle between the rebel 
Phraorles and Darius Ilystaspis) adds nothing to our 
knowledge of that contest. The mention of Ullages in 
both narratives as a Median town and region of impor- 
tance is geographically correct, and it is historically true 
that Phraortos suffered his overthrow in the Uhagian 
district. But beyond these facts the narratives in ques- 
tion contain little that even illustrates the true history 
of the Median nation. 

IV. Literature . — The ancient authorities for the his- 
tory and geography of Media and the Modes are He- 
rodotus, especially when read with the learned and val- 
uable notes of Bawlinson; .Strabo, Xenophon, Ptolemy, 
Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, and Josephus. The monu- 
ments and inscriptions discovered, and in part deci- 
phered, within the last few years, add vastly to our 
stores of information. The various works and articles 
of Sir II. Bawlinson referred to in the body of this arti- 
cle serve to set forth and illustrate their contents. 
Among modern writers the student may consult Bocliart, 
(’ellarius, Bitter ; < 1 rote’s History of (ireece. iii, 301-312; 
1 ‘rof. 1 hiwlinsou’s .4 orient Monarch it s ; I iosniiquct’s Chro- 
nology of the Medes, read before the Boval Asiatic Soci- 
ety, June 5, 1858; Brandis, Rerum Assyria rum tempora 
emeudata, p. 1-14; and llnpfcld’s Kxercitatiouum llero- 
dotearum Speciminu duo, p. 5(5 sq. For the present state 
of the country, see Sir K. Porter’s Travels; Kinnier’s 
Persian Empire; Bayard's Xinereh and Babylon ; (’lies- 
nev’s Euphrates Expedition ; Sir II. Bawlinson’s articles 
in the Journal of R. G. S. vols. ix and x ; and the valu- 
able dissertations in Bawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. 

Me'dian (Chald. Madaya’, N“T "2, marg. 
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Sept. 6 Vulg. Medus ), a patrial epithet of Darius, 

“the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes” (Dan. 
ix, 1), or “ the Mede” (xi, 1), as described in Dan. v, 31. 
See Mede. 

Mediation, in the Christian sense, is the interven- 
tion of Jesus Christ between God and sinners. It im- 
plies a condition of alienation and hostility on the part 
of man towards God, and a corresponding state of disfa- 
vor and condemnation in the divine mind with respect 
to man. Such a mutual relation of dissatisfaction lies 
at the basis of the whole remedial scheme of salvation, 
originating in the fall (q. v.), and provided for in the 
atonement (q. v.). It is presumed in every form of re- 
ligion and worship, whether heathen, Jewish, or any 
other; and has its natural exponents in sacrifice (q. v.), 
the priesthood (q. v.), and ritual (q. v.). In addition 
to the considerations adduced under the head Mediator 
(q. v.), there remain certain fundamental aspects of this 
question which we propose here briefly to discuss. See 
Expiation. 

1. Man's Enmity towards God . — This is a fact too ap- 
parent to require detailed proof. Its historical origin is 
given in the Bible in the account of Eden, its record is 
engraven in the whole course of human conduct, and its 
conclusive attestation is found in the deepest conscious- 
ness of man’s nature. The sense of guilt and condem- 
nation, to which it inevitably and legitimately gives 
rise in the human conscience, is a testimony so uni- 
versal, so profound, and so overwhelming as to call for 
little if any external corroboration. 

2. God's Displeasure towards Man . — This is a doctrine 
which of necessity results from the preceding one. If 
God be holy, as the Scriptures represent him, and as the 
purest forms of faith depict him, he cannot but regard 
all sin with the utmost abhorrence, and he cannot be 
supposed to entertain amicable emotions towards those 
who commit and delight in sin. This feeling in the 
divine' mind, however, must not be regarded as one of 
vindictiveness or personal hatred. A pure and unself- 
ish being, raised above the petty jealousies and haz- 
ards of earth, cannot be conceived as entertaining senti- 
ments of malice. Such a view of the divine nature is 
inconsistent with the emphatic statements of Scripture 
(such as that “ God is love,” etc.), with the interest he 
still takes in fallen humanity (“God so loved the world 
that he gave his onlv-begotten Son,” etc.), and even 
with the benevolent provision w'hich he makes in nat- 
ure for the continuation and comfort of the race. In 
like manner Christians are forbidden to indulge any 
malevolence towards their own personal enemies, much 
more towards their fellow-creatures at large. That view 
of the Almighty which represents or imagines him as 
taking any delight in human suffering is characteristic 
of heathenism, not of Bible truth. See Love. 

Nevertheless the purest ethics, as well as the sound- 
est theology, demands a place in the divine mind for 
that sense of indignation with moral evil, and that call 
for its punishment, which are instinctive in the human 
breast. In this light are to be interpreted the many 
and pointed declarations of the Bible respecting God’s 
anger against sin, and his inexorable determination to 
inflict vengeance upon its perpetrators. Justice, no less 
than mercy, is one of the indispensable attributes of a 
holy deity. The ultimate grounds of this doctrine are 
not to be sought so much in any considerations of ad- 
ministrative policy or governmental consistency — mere 
views of expediency and safety— as in the essential con- 
tradiction of the divine nature itself to all that is incon- 
sistent with its own character. 

3. These premises being settled as the actual relations 
between the parties, the grand problem arises, How 
can this mutual disagreement be removed? That the 
change, if any, must take place in man, is obvious, not 
only because God is immutable, but because he certainlv 
has not been at fault. The offender alone must make 
the amends. The Being offended against may indeed 
propose advances towards reconciliation, as it belongs 


to him to lay down the terms of satisfaction, but these 
cannot involve any concession nor imply any retraction. 
The standard of righteousness must not be lowered, nor 
wrong exculpated. The case presents a difficulty in 
two aspects, neither of which can be overlooked in any 
scheme proposing its settlement. They relate respect- 
ively to the past and the future. Two questions there- 
fore arise : 1. How can the sinful acts already com- 
mitted be properly forgiven? 2. How can their recur- 
rence be most effectively prevented in time to come? 
These two subordinate problems must be wrought out 
together, as the omission to solve the latter would ren- 
der the solution of the former nugatory. The media- 
tion of Jesus Christ exactly meets all the conditions of 
both these problems. It is spontaneous on the part of 
God, voluntary on the part of the Mediator, and docs 
not infringe on the freedom of man. It cancels the past 
.debt, takes away the sense of present guilt, and removes 
the disposition to transgress thereafter. It releases, rec- 
onciles, and renews at once.. Pardon, peace, purity are 
its harmonious results. Justification, regeneration, sanc- 
tification are its immunities. The first frees from the 
judicial sentence, the second restores to the heavenly 
family, and the third fits for life here and forever. All 
this is due to the vicarious principle of the atonement. 
It remains to show more particularly how’ the substitu- 
tion of Christ as a victim for man in undergoing the 
penalty accomplishes these ends successfully and satis- 
factorily. The transfer of the punishment due to hu- 
man crimes, as effected in the life and death of our Sav- 
iour, is not a mere forensic device, nor simply a diplo- 
matic artifice; it is no stratagem invented to elude jus- 
tice, nor a pretence set up to screen impunity. If, with 
regard to its individual objects, it was unconditional 
and absolute, as Univcrsalism generally on the one hand 
represents it by extension, and strict Predestinariauism 
on the other by limitation, it would justly be liable to 
this charge. But inasmuch as it secures the permanent 
reformation of the culprit in the very process of amnesty, 
it is not purely penal, but also prophylactic; it changes 
the relations of the sinner by converting him into a 
saint. 

(I.) The chief, if not the only difficulty in our .concep- 
tions of the method of Christian redemption, relates to 
the justice of substituting an innocent for a guilty per- 
son in the expiation of crime. This is, to be sure, an 
abstract question, but it is a fundamental one. Its de- 
termination, however, rests with the Being to be pla- 
cated, and with the individual submitting to become the 
victim, rather than with ourselves, the beneficiaries of 
the arrangement, or with any other intelligences who 
may be merely spectators. As the compact, in pursuance 
of which this mediation is effected, was confined to the 
bosom of the Godhead, w r e might fairly be excused from 
attempting its vindication ; especially as the Father and 
the Son, regarded as the contracting parties, are so iden- 
tified in nature and action that any moral discrepancy 
or personal disagreement, such as this question implies, 
is necessarily excluded. Indeed, if the)’ two freely con- 
sent, as the plan presupposes, it is hard to see who can 
have a right to raise a doubt or utter complaint on the 
subject. Still, to obviate all cavil, it may not be amiss 
to pursue this point as far as we may without presump- 
tion or arrogance. 

Instances of a similar but far less extensive vicarious 
suffering have occurred in human history, and are often 
pointed to as rare but striking illustrations of this prin- 
ciple. These w r ere applauded at the time of their occur- 
rence, and have been commended ever since by the com- 
mon voice of mankind, without incurring the imputa- 
tion of unfairness or compromise. If we look into the 
design of judicial exactions, so far as human legislation 
and administration enable ns to discern it, we find it to 
be fourfold: 1, the appeasement of the wrath of the in- 
jured party; 2, the moral cure of the offending party; 

I 3, the allaying of the sense of w r rong in the convictions 
I of the community ; aud, 4, the deterring of others from 
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similar crimes. Most laws for earthly retribution have I 
chiefly in view the pecuniary reparation of the wrong, | 
and the protection of society against its recurrence; and 
in these respects Christ’s atonement is as parallel as pos- 
sible, In cases of capital punishment, with which the 
present is most analogous, the first two ends of penal in- 
fliction are necessarily excluded, by the death of the 
murdered and the execution of the murderer; so that 
there remain only the moral influence and the preventive 
efl'ect upon others as the essential objects to be attained. 
See 1’i'NisiiMKNT. But, in the case in hand, these ex- 
ternal and disinterested observers can consist only of the 
angels and inhabitants of other worlds, inasmuch as our 
own race is wholly included in the culprit himself. Of 
the moral constitution or even existence of the latter 
of these two classes of presumed spectators we have ab- 
solutely no knowledge, nor any reason to suppose that 
they could become informed of the transaction. Of the. 
former we know but little more, and that little leads us 
to the belief that they have already passed their proba- 
tion, and are therefore incapable of being influenced by 
example, while the interest which they take in the scene 
is that of intense satisfaction at its progress and con- 
summation. All objectors are thus removed, and the 
substitution is ratified by common consent. 

We have assumed that man's demnrral to this pro- 
cedure is silenced by the fact of his being himself the 
convict. Yet a prisoner may be imagined to have a 
right to protest against another’s taking his place as ac- 
cused or condemned. This, however, he can only be 
allowed in court to do when he confesses his crime, and 
demands to bear its penalty in person. Both these priv- 
ileges, if such they can be called, are reserved to him by 
the scheme under consideration. Nay, he is required to 
make confession before he can avail himself of the ben- 
efits of Christ’s mediation, and that with a sincerity and 
fulness which admit of no retraction; and he is at last 
compelled to undergo the penalty himself unless he vol- 
untarily and actively apply for the exemption offered 
him. These provisions arc the saving clauses of the 
hill of amnesty, and by virtue of them the vicarious re- 
demption receives its final approval. 

(2.) Nevertheless the sinner realizes a partial effect 
of the atonement unconditionally, in the respite from 
punishment till the close of his earthly career. But for 
this the whole race had been cut off’ in embryo at the 
first transgression. Hence there is an opportunity for 
the exercise of the remedial or curative as well as pre- 
ventive influence of that penal retribution, which is tem- 
porarily suspended and may be wholly averted from 
himself'. The only problem here arising is, I low can 
impunity be allowed without encouraging vice? or rath- 
er, to state it more radically, How can the criminal go 
scot-free and yet he reformed? It has of late years 
only been discovered in families, schools, armies, and 
diplomacy that pardon is often the best discipline; hut 
Cod knew long ago the true philosophy of the preven- 
tion of crime. The spectacle of another suffering the 
penalty due to ourselves has been found to he the most 
effectual softener of the rebel heart, and the condition 
of genuine contrition is the host safeguard against the 
abuse of clemency. In this light the scheme of Chris- 
tian mediation is most abundantly sanctioned by actual 
experiment, and the Cross becomes the glory of the re- 
deemed. See Ukiu;mi*tion. 

(3.) It is not to be imagined, however, that in this 
vicarious atonement Jesus Christ actually experienced 
the aggregate amount of suffering due for the sins of 
every human being. In the first place, this was unnec- 
essnn/. The object to be attained was not a givtn 
amount of penal infliction, whether to placate the Al- 
mighty, to reform the offender, or to vindicate the stat- 
utes infracted. This is obvious from the foregoing dis- 
cussion. Had these ends rigidly required an exact bal- 
ance-sheet of debit and credit on this basis, no substitu- 
tion or vicarious satisfaction had been admissible at all. 
The strict terms of the law are, “The soul that siimetb, 


it shall die.” The mediation under consideration was 
an equivalent , such as met the moral design of the pen- 
alty. Nor is it correct to argue that as mail incurred 
infinite guilt by sinning against infinite holiness, so 
Christ offered an infinite satisfaction by reason of his 
divine and perfect nature. Neither part of this propo- 
sition is tenable. No finite creature is capable of infi- 
nite guilt, not even the sum total of all humanity, for it 
is limited both in its numbers and nature, and so is like- 
wise the sum of its sins. Christ therefore did not need 
to make an infinite atonement, but only an adequate or 
commensurate one. Ilis expiation was sufficient, not 
because it was made bv his divine nature — for that was 
by hypothesis incapable and incompetent — but because 
it contained such a degree of merit, in view of its com- 
pleteness and the exalted character of the offerer, that 
the divine Being could consistently accept it in lint of 
the actual obedience of the race represented, and thus 
remit the penalty due them. In the next place, an ab- 
solute equality or identity of retribution was impossible 
in tlie remedial scheme. The supposition that Jesus 
endured — whether during his whole lifetime, or in the 
brief agonies of the garden and the cross — the sum total 
of the torments that will be and that would have been 
experienced by the eternally damned, is simply prepos- 
terous. Not only had he no opportunity for this, but 
he was not capable of it, either physically or spiritually. 
Ilis bodily pain was such, indeed, as to take his life, but 
other men have known as great, if not greater. His 
mental anguish, especially the hiding of his Father’s 
face, was so intense as to literally break his heart ; hut it 
cannot have been the same, either in character, extent, 
or continuance, as the everlasting pangs of conscious 
guilt. AH that was practicable, in him as a substitute 
for man, was to undergo an ordeal as similar in kind 
and degree as his pure human nature would admit. In 
this sense he drank the bitter cup of atonement to its 
very dregs, but it was not tlie identical draught intend- 
ed for mankind. Finally, such an absolute vicarious- 
ness would have been useless, and that in two most vital 
respects: it would so fully have exhausted the penalty 
for all possible or foreseen human transgression as to 
render the personal punishment of any offender there- 
after impossible, because unjust ; and it would have been 
no gain or saving of suffering on the whole, but a mere 
shifting of a specific load from the shoulders of one be- 
ing to those of another. No larger average of happi- 
ness could have resulted, nor any greater glory redound- 
ed to God. Such an atonement would have defeated 
instead of furthering (lie main design of its merciful 
Projector. It would have been fatal to all the advan- 
tages seen above to be secured by Christ's mediation. 
See Ykwiuoi s Sri i'kking. 

Mediator, a person who intervenes between two 
parties at variance, in order to reconcile them. The 
term does not occur in the Old Test., hut the idea is con- 
tained in that remarkable passage (Job ix.&H which is 
rendered in the Auth.Yers. “ Neither is the re any <lni/s~ 
man betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon us both.” 
The Hebrew words are, S3 

W; literally, “ There is not 1* tween us a re- 
prover— he shall place his hand upon us both.” This 
the Sept, translates, or rather paraphrases, f/i> b pi- 
ninjtj I'l/tun’, Kdi i\iy\iov, Kai fiaKoi'tuv avapinov ap- 
$ 0 Tt(nav. See Daysman. In the New Test, it is the 
invariable rendering of purinji, a weird which is rather 
rare in classical Greek — Polybius and Lucian being, it 
we >tile l appear, nearly the only classical authors who em- 
ploy it (sec llohinson. A \-T. Le.r. s. v.). Its meaning, 
however, is neit difficult to determine. This seems evi- 
dentlv teibe .quinmlio inter duo stat— he who takes a mid- 
ellc position between two partics.and principally with the 
view of removing their differences. Thus Suidas para- 
phrases the word by ptniyyviu^, and also by tyyvqriic, 
piaoQ ei'O ptprnv. In the Sept, the word apjiears to 
occur only once, namely, in the above passage of Job. 
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1. It is used, in an accommodated sense, by many of 
the ancient fathers, to denote one who intervenes between 
two dispensations. Hence it is applied by them to John 
the Baptist, because he came, as it were, between the 
Mosaic and Christian dispensations. Thus Greg. Nazi- 
anzen (Orat. xxxix, p. 633) calls him 6 iraXaiag icai veag 
peoirgg. Theophylact, commenting ou Matt, iii, gives 
him the same denomination. 

2. Again, it signifies, in its more proper sense, an in- 

ternuncius, or ambassador, one who stands as the chan- 
nel of communication between two contracting parties. 
Thus most commentators think that the apostle Paul, 
in Gal. iii, 19, calls Moses mediator , because he conveyed 
the expression of God’s will to the people, and reported 
to God their wants, wishes, and determinations. In ref- 
erence to this passage of Scripture, Basil ( De Spiritu. 
Sancto , cap. xiv), says, “ Mosen figuram representasse 
quamlo inter Deum et populnm intermedius extiterit.” 
Many ancient and modern divines, however, are of opin- 
ion that Christ himself, and not Moses, is here meant by 
the apostle, and this view would seem to be confirmed by 
comparing Dent. xxxiii,2 with Acts vii, 88-52. Christ 
it was who, surrounded by angelic spirits, communicated 
with Moses on Mount Sinai. On this point, the words 
of the learned and pious Chrysostom, on Gal. iii, are 
very express: “Here,” says he, “Paul calls Christ Me- 
diator, declaring thereby that he existed before the law, 
and that by him the law was revealed.” This applica- 
tion of the passage will be the more evident if we con- 
sider the scope of the apostle’s argument, which evi- 
dently is to point out the dignity of the law. How 
could he present a clearer demonstration of this than by 
showing that it was the second person of the ever- 
blessed Trinity who stood forth on the mount to com- 
municate between God the Father and his creature 
man ! Moreover, to contradistinguish Christ’s media- 
tion from that of Moses, the former is emphatically 
styled peoirtjg Kpiirrovog diaSpictig (Heb. viii, 6). This, 
however, implies that Moses was the mediator of the 
former covenant, and Eadie, in his Commentary on Ga- 
latians (ad loc.), shows at length that this is the meaning 
of the passage, in opposition to all other views. Moses is 
likewise often styled or mediator, in the rab- 

binical writings (see Schottgen and Wetstein, ad loc.). 
But be this as it may, far more emphatically and officially 

3. Christ is called Mediator (1 Tim. ii, 5 ; Heb. viii, 
6; ix, 15; xii, 24) by virtue of the reconciliation he has 
effected between a justly-offended God and his rebel- 
lious creature man (see Grotius, De Satisfactione Christi, 
cap. viii). In this sense of the term Moses was, on 
many occasions, an eminent type of Christ. The latter, 
however, was not Mediator merely by reason of his 
coming between God aud his creatures, as certain here- 
tics would affirm (see Cyril. Alex. Dial. I de Sancta 
Trmitate, p. 410), but because he appeased his wrath, 
and made reconciliation for iniquity. “Christ is the 
Mediator,” observes Theophylact, commenting on Gal. 
iii, “ of two, i. e. of God and man. He exercises this 
office between both by making peace, and putting a stop 
to that spiritual war which man wages against God. 
To accomplish this he assumed our nature, joining in a 
marvellous manner the human, by reason of sin un- 
friendly, to the divine nature.” “ Hence,” he adds, “ he 
made reconciliation.” Gleumenius expresses similar 
sentiments on the same passage of Scripture. Again, 
Cyril, in his work before quoted, remarks: “He is es- 
teemed Mediator because the divine and human nature 
being disjointed by sin, he has shown them united in 
his own person; and in this manner he reunites us to 
God the Father.” If, in addition to the above general 
remarks, confirmed by manj' of the most ancient and | 
orthodox fathers of the Church, we consider the three 
great offices which holy Scripture assigns to Christ as 
Saviour of the world, viz. those of prophet, priest, and 
king, a further and more ample illustration will be af- 
forded of his Mediatorship. 


(1.) One of the first and most palpable predictions 
which we have of the prophetic character of Christ is 
that of Moses (Deut. xviii, 15) : “The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of tliec, of 
thy brethren, like unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken.” 
That this refers to Christ we are assured by the inspired 
apostle Peter (Acts iii, 22). Again, in Isaiah lxi, 1, 3, 
Christ’s consecration to the prophetic office, together 
with its sacred and gracious functions, is emphatically 
set forth (see Luke iv, 16-21, where Christ applies this 
passage to himself). In order, then, to sustain this part 
of his mediatorial office, and thus work out the redemp- 
tion of the world, we may see the necessity there was 
that Messiah should be both God and man. It belongs 
to a prophet to expound the law, declare the will of God, 
and foretell things to come : all this was done, and that 
in a singular and eminent manner, by Christ, our prophet 
(Matt, v, 21, etc. ; John i,8). All light comes from this 
prophet. The apostle sho\vs that all ministers are but 
stars which shine by a borrowed light (2 Cor. iii, 6, 7). 
All the prophets of the Old, and all the prophets and 
teachers of the New Testament, lighted their tapers at 
this torch (Luke xxi, 15). It was Christ who preached 
by Noah (1 Pet. iii, 19), taught the Israelites in the wil- 
derness (Acts vii, 37), and still teaches by his ministers 
(Epli. iv, 11, 12). On this subject bishop Butler ( Anal- 
ogy , part ii, ch. v) says: “ He Avas, by way of eminence, 
the prophet, ‘the prophet that shoidd come into the 
world’ (John vi, 14) to declare the divine will. He pub- 
lished anew the law of nature, which men had corrupt- 
ed, and the very knowledge of which, to some degree, 
Avas lost among them. He taught mankind, taught us 
authoritatively, to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world, in expectation of the future judg- 
ment of God. He confirmed the truth of this moral 
system of nature, and gave us additional evidence of it, 
the evidence of testimony. He distinctly revealed the 
manner in wdiich God would bq worshipped, the efficacy 
of repentance, and the rev r ards and punishments of a 
future, life. Thus he was a prophet in a sense in which 
no other ever was.” Hence the force of the term 6 \o- 
■yog, by w hich John designates Christ. See Prophet. 

But, on the other hand, had the second persdii of the 
Trinity come to us in all the majesty of his divine nat- 
ure, we could not have approached him as our instruc- 
tor. The Israelites, terrified at the exhibitions of Deity, 
cried out that the Lord might not so treat with them 
again; it was then that he, in gracious condescension to 
their feelings, promised to communicate with them in 
future through a prophet like unto Moses. The son of 
God, in assuming the form of an humble man, became 
accessible to all. This condescension, moreover, enabled 
him to sympathize with his clients in all their trials 
(Heb. ii, i7, 18; iv, 14, 15). Thus v T e perceive the con- 
nection of Christ’s prophetic office — he being both God 
and man — with the salvation of man. On this subject 
Chrysostom (llomil. cxxxiv, tom. v, p. 860) remarks : 
“A mediator, unless he has a union and communion 
with the parties for whom he mediates, possesses not the 
essential qualities of a mediator. When Christ, there- 
fore, became mediator between God and man (1 Tim. ii, 
etc.), it was indispensable that he should be both God 
and man.” Macarius, also ( Homil . vi, 97), on this ques- 
tion more pointedly observes : “The Lord came and took 
his body from the virgin ; for if he had appeared among 
us in his naked divinity, who could bear the sight*? But 
he spoke as man to us men.” 

Again, the Bedeemer was not only to propound, ex- 
plain, and enforce God’s law, but it was needful that he 
should give a practical proof of obedience to it in his 
own person (comp. Rom. v, 19). Now', if he had not 
been man, he could not have been subject to the law; 
hence it is said, Gal. iv. 4, “ When the fulness of the 
time Avas come, God sent forth his son, made of a Avom- 
an, made under the law and if he had not been God, 
he could not, by keeping the laAA r , haA’e merited forgh'e- 
ness for us, for he had done but Avliat Avas required of 
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him. It was the fact of his being venj God and very I 
man which constituted the merit of Christ’s obedience. 1 

(2.) Moreover, in working out the mighty scheme of 
redemption the mediator must assume the olhee of priest. 
To this office he was solemnly appointed bv God (l‘sa. 
cx, 4 ; lleb. v, 10), being qualified for it by ids incarna- 
tion (TIeb. x, 6, 7), and he accomplished all the ends 
thereof by his sacrificial death (lleb. ix, 11, 12); as in 
sustaining his prophetic character, so in this , his Deity 
and humanity will be seen. According to the exhibition 
of type and declaration of prophecy, the mediator must i 
die, anti thus rescue us sinners from death by destroy- 
ing him who had the power of death. “ lint we see 
Jesus,” says the apostle (lleb. ii, 9), “who was made a 
little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honor, that he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every man. Forasmuch, 
then, as the children are partakers of llosh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of the same, that 
through death he might destroy him who had the pow- 
er of death, that is, the devil.” On the other hand, had 
he not been Goel he could not have raised himself from 
the dead. “I lay down my life (saith lie, John x, 17, 
18), and take it up again.” lie had not had a life to 
lay down if he had not been man, for the Godhead 
could not die; and if he had not been God, he could not 
have acquired merit by laying it down: it must be his 
own, and not in the power of another, else his volunta- 
rily surrendering himself unto death — as he did cm the 
charge that he, being only man, made himself equal 
with God — was an act of suicide, and consequently an 
act of blasphemy against God ! It was, then, the myste- 
rious union of both natures in the one person of Christ 
which constituted the essential glory of his vicarious 
obedience and death. 

Nor are the two natures of Christ more apparent in 
his death than they are in the intercession which he ever 
livetli to make in behalf of all who come unto God by 
him (TIeb. vii, 25). The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews teaches ns (chaps, vii, ix) that the high-priest 
under the Levitical dispensation typified Christ in his 
intercessory character: as the liigh-priest entered alone 
within the holiest place of the tabernacle once a year 
with the blood of the sacrifice in his hands, and the j 
names of the twelve tribes upon his heart, so Christ, 
having offered up himself as a land) without spot unto 
God, has gone into glory bearing on his heart the names 
of his redeemed. We may then ask with the apostle 
(Horn, viii, 33), “ Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God's elect? It is God that justificth, who is lie 
that eondemneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather, 
that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us.” In this part, 
of his mediatorial work God’s incommunicable attributes 
of omniscience , omnipresence, and omnipotence are seen, 
lie must therefore have been tied, and on the ground 
of his being able from personal experience to sympa- 
thize with the suffering members of his mystical body, 
he must have been man; being perfect God and perfect 
man, lie is then a perfect intercessor. 

(3.) We come, lastly, to notice Christ’s mediatorial 
character as king. The limits of this article will not 
admit of our even alluding to the varied and multiplied 
passages of Scripture which delineate Christ as “ Head 
over all things to the Church” (see I’sa. ii. t>; Ixx ; Isa. 
xxxii, 1: Dan. ix. 25; Col. i, 17, 18, etc.). Suffice it 
here to say that Christ could not, without the concur- 
rence of his r Urine nature, gather and govern the Church, 
protect mid defend it against all assailants open and 
secret, and impart to it bis llolv Spirit, to enlighten 
and renew the minds and hearts of men and subdue Sa- 
tan — all these are acts of his kingly office. 

Such, then, is the work of Christ’s mediatorship — 
salvation revealed by him as prophet, procured by him 
as priest, and applied by him as king— the work of the 
whole person wherein both natures are engaged, lienee 
it is that some of the ancients speaking of it, designate 


it OtavlpiKi) ivtpytia, “a divine-human operation” (see 
Dionys. Areopag. Epist. IV ad Cuiam iJamaseenum, iii, 
19). 

Thus Jesus Christ is the mediator between an offend- 
ed God and sinful man (l Tim. ii, 5). Both Jews and 
Gentiles have a notion of a mediator: the Jews call the 
Messiah X-I* -it, the Mediator, or Middle One. The 
Persians call their god Mithras ptairtjc, a mediator ; and 
the dtvmons, with the heathens, seem to be, according 
to them, mediators between the superior gods and men. 
Indeed, the whole religion of paganism was a system 
of mediation and intercession. The idea, therefore, of 
salvation by a mediator is not so novel or restricted as 
some imagine; and the .Scriptures of truth inform us 
that it is only by this way human beings can arrive to 
eternal felicity (Acts iv, 12; John xiv, 6). Man, in his 
state of innocence, was in friendship with God; but, 
by sinning against him, he exposed himself to his just 
displeasure; his powers became enfeebled, and his heart 
tilled with enmity against him (Horn, viii, G) ; he was 
driven out of his paradisaical Eden, and was totally in- 
capable of returning to God, and making satisfaction to 
his justice. Jesus Christ, therefore, was the appointed 
mediator to bring about reconciliation (Gen. iii, 12; 
Col. i, 21); and in the fulness of time he came into this 
world, obeyed the law, satisfied justice, and brought his 
people into a state of grace and favor ; yea, into a more 
exalted state of friendship with God than was lost by 
| the fall (Eph. ii, 18). 

j We have seen above some of the reasons why in or- 
j der to accomplish this work it was necessary t hat the 
Mediator should be God and man in one person. We 
may specify the following in addition, (a) It was nec- 
essary that he should be man: 1. That he might be re- 
lated to those to whom he was to be a mediator and re- 
deemer (Phil, ii, 8; TIeb. ii, 11-17). 2. That sin might 
be atoned for, and satisfaction made in the same nat- 
ure which had sinned (Bom. v, 17-21; viii, 3). 3. It 

was meet that the mediator should be man, that he 
might be capable of suffering death, for, as Gtd, he 
could not die, and without shedding of blood there was 
no remission (lleb. ii, 10, 15; viii, 3-G; ix, 15-28; 1 IVt. 
iii, 18). 4. It was necessary that he should be a holy 

and righteous man, free from all sin, that lie might of- 
fer himself without spot to God (Hob. vii, 26; ix, 14; 
i, 19; 1 Pet. ii, 22. (b) But it was not enough that the 
mediator should be truly man, and an innocent person; 
he must be more than a man ; it was requisite that 
he should be really God. 1. No mere man could have 
entered into a covenant with God to mediate between 
him and sinful men (Rom. ix, 5 ; lleb. i, 8 , 1 Tim. 
iii, 1G; Tit. ii, 13). 2. He must be God, to give virtue 

and value to bis obedience and sufferings (John xx, 28; 
Acts xx, 28; 2 Pet. ii, 1; Phil, ii, 5-11). 3. The Me- 

diator being thus God and man, we are encouraged to 
hope in him. In the person of Jesus Christ the object 
of trust is brought nearer to ourselves. If he were 
God and not man, we should approach him with fear 
and dread; and if he were man and not God. we should 
he guilty of idolatry to worship and trust in him at all 
(Jer. xvii, 5). The plan of salvation by such a Medi- 
ator is therefore t lie most suitable to human beings; 
for here “Mercy and truth arc met together, righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each «: her" (Psa. lxxxv, 10). 

The properties of Christ as Mediator are these : 1. He 
is the only Mediator (1 Tim. ii, 4). Praying, therefore, 
to saints and angels is an error of the Church of Rome, 
and has no countenance from Scripture. 2. Christ is a 
Mediator of men only, not of angels; good angels need 
I not anv ; and as for evil angels, none is provided nor 
admitted. 3. He is the Mediator both for Jews and 
J Gentiles (Eph. ii. 18; 1 John ii, 2). 4. lie is the Medi- 

ator both for Old and New Testament saints. 5. He is 
a suitable, constant, willing, and prevalent Mediator; his 
mediation always succeeds, and is infallible. 

I For a more ample view of this important subject, see 
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Flavel. Panstratia of Shamier, vol. iii (Geneva, folio), 1 
vii, 1, in which the views of the Romish Church are I 
ably controverted. See also Brinsley (John), Christ's 
Mediation (Loncl. 1657, 8 vo) ; Gill’s Body of Divinity , i, 
336; Witsii (Econ. Feed. lib. ii, c. 4; Fuller’s Gospel its 
own 1 Vitness, eh. i v, p. 2 ; Hurrion’s Christ Crucified , p. 103, 
etc.; Owen, On the Person of Christ ; Goodwin’s Works, 
b. iii ; M‘Laughlan, Christ's M ediatorship (Edinb. 1853) ; 
Kitto, Bill. Cyclop, s. v. ; Buck, Theol. Diet. s. v. ; A mer. 
Presb. Rev. 1863, p. 419. See Atonement. 

Medicamentum, or MedicTna corporis et 
mentis, a name occasionally found in the writings of 
the Church fathers as a synonyme of our term “the Lord's 
Supper .” Ignatius and others not unusually speak of 
“ the medicine of immortality,” “ medicine or preserva- 
tive of the soul.” See Riddle, Christian Antiquities, p. 
551. 

Medici, the house of, one of the most noted fam- 
ilies of Italy’s nobility, figures so largely in the ecclesi- 
astical history of mediieval times and the days of the 
Renaissance that we cannot pass it without a some- 
what detailed account of its different members. 

1. The early history of the family of the Medici is 
obscure, although some authors have traced their gene- 
alogy from the age of Charlemagne. But it must be 
remembered that these genealogies were made after the 
elevation of this family to supreme power in the repub- 
lic of Florence — a position which they attained only 
by degrees, after the accumulation of wealth sufficient 
to control the affairs of the Italian nation. It appears, 
however, from authentic monuments, that many indi- 
viduals of this family had signalized themselves on va- 
rious important occasions even in early times. Gio- 
vanni de’ Medici, in the year 1251, with a body of only 
one hundred Florentines, forced his way through the 
Milanese army, then besieging the fortress of Scarperia, 
and entered the plaee with the loss of twenty lives. 
Francesco de’ Medici was at the head of the magistracy 
of Florence in 1348, at the time when the black plague, 
which had desolated so large a portion of the world, ex- 
tended its ravages to that city. Salvestro de' Medici 
acquired great reputation by his temperate but firm re- 
sistance to the nobles, who, in order to secure their 
power, accused those who opposed them of being at- 
tached to the party of the Ghibelines, then in great 
odium at Florence. The persons so accused were said 
to be ammoniti (admonished), and by that aet were ex- 
cluded from all offices of government. In the year 1379, 
Salvestro, being chosen chief magistrate, exerted his 
power to reform this abuse, which was not, however, ef- 
fected without a violent commotion, several of the no- 
bility losing their lives in the attempt. It is from this 
time that we date the rise of the Medici to prominence 
in political, and finally also in ecclesiastical affairs. 

2. The founder, however, of that almost regal great- 
ness which the Medici enjoyed for more than two cen- 
turies was not Salvestro, who first received great public 
distinctions, but Giovanni de’ Medici. His immense 
wealth, honorably acquired by commercial dealings, 
which had already rendered the name of Medici cele- 
brated in Europe, was expended with liberality and 
magnificence. Of a mild temper and averse to cabals, 
Giovanni de’ Medici did not attempt to set up a party, 
but contented himself with the place in the public coun- 
cils to which even his enemies declared him entitled in 
virtue of his eminence, his acquirements, and the purity 
of his character. He died in 1429, leaving to his sons, 
Cosmo and Lorenzo, a heritage of wealth and honors 
hitherto unparalleled in the republic. 

Cosmo (born 1389, died 1464), on whom was grate- 
fully bestowed the honored title of “ Father of his conn- 
tty,” really began the glorious epoch of the Medici. 
Cosmo’s life, except during a short period, when the Al- 
bizzi and other rivals re-established a successful opposi- 
tion against the policy and credit of the Medici, was 
one uninterrupted course of prosperity ; at once a mu- 


nificent patron and a successful cultivator of art and lit- 
erature, he did more than any other sovereign in Europe 
to revive the study of the ancient classics, and to foster 
a taste for mental culture. He assembled around him 
learned men of every nation, and gave liberal support 
to numerous Greek scholars, whom the subjection uf 
Constantinople by the Turks had driven into exile ; and 
by his foundation of an academy for the study of the 
philosophy of Plato, and of a library of Greek, Latin, 
and Oriental MSS., he inaugurated a new <era in mod- 
ern learning and art. In the lifetime of his father, 
Cosmo had engaged not only in the extensive business 
by which the family had acquired its wealth, but also 
in the affairs of state. Such was his authority and rep- 
utation that in the year 1414, when Balthasar Cossa, 
who had been elected pope, and had assumed the name 
of John XXIII, was summoned to attend the Council of 
Constance, he chose to be accompanied by Cosmo de’ 
Medici, among other men of eminence, whose characters 
might countenance his cause. By this council, which 
continued nearly four years, Balthasar was deprived of 
his pontifical dignity, and Otto Colonna, who took the 
name of Martin Y, was elected pope. Cosmo did not 
desert in adversity the man to whom he had attached 
himself in prosperity. At the expense of a large sum 
of money, he redeemed him from the hands of the duke 
of Bavaria, who had seized upon his person ; and after- 
wards gave him a hospitable shelter at Florence during 
the remainder of his life. The successful pontiff, in- 
stead of resenting the kindness shown to his rival, soon 
afterwards paid a public visit to Florence, where, on the 
formal submission of Balthasar, and at the request of 
the Medici, he created the ex-pope a cardinal, with the 
privilege of taking the first place in the sacred college. 
The new-made cardinal died in 1419, and it was rumored 
that the Medici at his death possessed themselves of 
immense wealth which he had acquired during his pon- 
tificate. This rumor was afterwards encouraged by 
those who well knew its falsehood. The true source of 
the wealth of the Medici w r as their superior talents and 
application to business, and the property of the cardinal 
was scarcely sufficient to discharge his debts and lega- 
cies. During the retirement of his latter days, his hap- 
piest hours were devoted to the study of letters and 
philosophy, and the conversation of learned men. He 
also endowed numerous religious houses, and built a hos- 
pital at Jerusalem for the relief of distressed pilgrims. 

3. Cosmo’s grandson, Lorenzo, afterwards surnamed 
the “ Magnificent” (born Jan. 1, 1448, died April 8, 1492), 
was introduced to a knowledge of public affairs, on ac- 
count of the infirmities of his father, immediately upon 
the decease of Cosmo. Though only a youth, he was 
at once pushed forward to take upon himself the work 
supposed to belong to a much maturer mind. To afford 
him a clearer insight into political affairs than he could 
secure at home, he was sent to visit the principal courts 
in Italy. Upon the accession of Sixtus IY to the papal 
throne, he went, with other citizens of Florence, to con- 
gratulate the new pope, and was invested with the office 
of treasurer of the holy see; and while at Rome embraced 
the opportunity to add to the remains of ancient art 
which his family had collected. One of the first events 
after he undertook the administration of affairs was a 
revolt of the inhabitants of Yolterra, on account of a dis- 
pute with the Florentine republic. By the recommen- 
dation of Lorenzo, force was used, and the result was the 
sack of Yolterra. Like his grandfather, he encouraged 
literature and the arts, employed learned men to collect 
choice books and antiquities for him from every part of 
the known world, established printing-presses in his do- 
minions as soon as the art was invented, but, above all, 
he deserves special commendation for his re-establish- 
ment of the Academy of Pisa, to which city he removed 
in order to complete the undertaking: he selected the 
most eminent professors, and contributed a large sum 
from his private fortune, in addition to that granted by 
the state of Florence. In another Tespect also Lorenzo 
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resembled his grandfather Cosmo. He was. or affected 
to be, an admirer of Plato, took an active part in the 
establishment of an academy for the cultivation of the 
Platonic philosophy, and instituted an annual festival 
in honor of Plato. 

While Lorenzo was dividing his time between the 
administration of the state and the promotion of litera- 
ture, the Pazzi, a numerous and distinguished family in 
Florence, of all the opponents of the Medici the most 
inveterate, formed a conspiracy to assassinate Lorenzo 
and his brother; experience having taught them the 
impossibility of overthrowing the reign of the Medici 
in any other way. Giuliano was killed, but Lorenzo es- 
caped. “A horrible transaction this, which has been 
justly quoted as an incontrovertible proof of the practi- 
cal atheism of the times in which it took place — one in 
which a pope, a cardinal, an archbishop, and several 
other ecclesiastics, associated themselves with a band 
of ruffians to destroy two men who were an honor to 
their age and country ; and purposed to perpetrate- their 
crime at a season of hospitality, in the sanctuary of a 
Christian Church, and at the very moment of the eleva- 
tion of the host, when the congregation bowed down be- 
fore it, and the assassins were presumed to be in the im- 
mediate presence of their God. The plan was concocted 
at Pome, with the participation of pope Sixtus IV. On 
the 20th of April, MTS, in the church of the Peparata, 
during the mass, while the host was elevated and the 
multitude were kneeling, the murderous blow was struck, 
the very mass-bell itself sounding the signal to the other 
conspirators to possess themselves of the palace and gov- 
ernment.” 'flic failure of this dastardly scheme only 
made the Medici the more invincible. The people, who 
had always been attached to them, exasperated by this 
open and daring attempt to rob them of those whom they 
conceived to be their best friends, now took the execu- 
tion of the law in their own hands, and put to death or 
apprehended the assassins. Salviati, archbishop of Pisa, 
was hung through the windows of the palace, and was 
not allowed to divest himself even of his robes; and 
Jacopo de’ Pazzi, with fine of his nephews, shared the 
same fate. The name and arms of the Pazzi family 
were suppressed, its members were banished, and Lo- 
renzo rose still higher in the regard of his fellow-citi- 
zens. The troubles of the Medici, however, did not 
stop here. For them yet remained the punishment 
at the disposal of the papal party, and the latter, mad- 
dened by the failure of their plot, determined now to 
avail themselves of the advantages which Home could 
afford as *■ ecclesiastical thunderer.” Sixtus IV prompt- 
ly excommunicated Lorenzo and the magistrates of 
Florence, laid an interdict upon the whole territory, and, 
forming a league with the king of Naples, prepared to 
invade the Florentine dominions. Lorenzo appealed to 
all the surrounding potentates, and, zealously supported 
by his fellow-citizens, commenced hostilities, and car- 
ried on two campaigns. At the close of 1479, Lorenzo 
took the bold resolution of paying a visit to the king of 
Naples, and, without obtaining any previous promise of 
security, trusted himself to the mercy of his enemy. 
The result of this confidence was a treaty of mutual de- 
fence and friendship between the king of Naples and 
Florence, and this finally forced Sixtus to consent to a 
treaty of peace. In 1181 Sixtus IV died, and his suc- 
cessor on the papal throne. Innocent VI 11. manifesting a 
determination to re-establish friendly relations with the 
different Italian princes [see Inxocknt VI 11], the con- 
test of the Medici with the Church scorned to have 
come to a happy close. There was, however, still one 
dark cloud on the firmament of the heavens, and it 
threatened sooner or later to bring trouble and discom- 
fiture to tin* Medici— we refer to .Savonarola, the great 
Italian reformer, who was in the very strength of his 
manhood at this time. The Italian monk had long op- 
posed the licentious habits of the court and the nobility. 
11c* was opposed, moreover, to the display of rc-gal splen- 
dor, and boldly preached in favor of democracy and re- 


publican institutions. Lorenzo sought in more than 
one way to conciliate the sturdy reformer, but all ef- 
forts proved futile. Not even the cardinalate could 
tempt him [see Savonarola], and Lorenzo was forced 
to admit himself, “ Besides this man, I have never seen 
a true monk,” Gradually Savonarola gave system to 
his republican ideas, and, gathering about him a host 
of followers, these opponents of the ruling administra- 
tion came to he known by the name of Piagnoni (q.v.) 
or “weepers,” so called because of their determination 
to stem the progress of the voluptuous refinement of the 
day by ascetic severity of morals. Lorenzo himself 
saw dearly the inherent insufficiency of art and philos- 
ophy alone for the security of a state; but while he 
sighed for a purely religious influence, he feared the 
dangerous tendency of the Piugnoni towards a popular 
and democratic form of government, and he had failed 
to extinguish or abate this opposition when suddenly 
cut down by disease and death, April 8, 1402. 

Lorenzo is credited with even greater love and devo- 
tion to the development of literary life and the study of 
the fine arts than any of his predecessors. Ilis own 
productions are sonnets, canzoni, and other lyric pieces; 
some longer works in stanzas, some comic satires, car- 
nival songs, and various sacred poems. Many of the 
lighter kind were popular in their day. Although the 
ancestors of Lorenzo laid the foundation of the immense 
collection of manuscripts contained in the Laurcntian 
library, Lorenzo has the credit, of adding most largely to 
the stock. For the purpose of enriching his collection 
of books and antiquities, he employed learned men in 
different parts of Italy, and especially his intimate friend 
Politian, who made several journeys in order to discover 
and purchase the valuable remains of antiquity. Two 
journeys were undertaken at the request of Lorenzo into 
t lie East bv John Lasearis, and the result was the acqui- 
sition of a great number of manuscripts. On bis return 
from bis second expedition, Lasearis brought two hun- 
dred manuscripts, many of which he had procured from 
a monastery at Mount Athos; but this treasure did not 
arrive till after the death of Lorenzo, who in his last 
moments expressed to Politian and Pico of Miraudola 
his regret that he could not live to complete the collec- 
tion which he was forming. On the discovery of the 
art of printing. Lorenzo quickly saw and appreciated its 
importance. At his suggestion, several Italian scholars 
devoted their attention to collating the manuscripts of 
the ancient authors, for the purpose of having them ac- 
curately printed. On the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks, many learned Greeks took refuge in Italy; 
and an academy was established at Florence for the 
purpose of cultivating the Greek language, partly under 
the direction of native Greeks, and partly under native 
Italians. The services of these learned men were pro- 
cured by Lorenzo, and were amply rewarded by bis 
bounty. “lienee,” as Koseoc observes (in his Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, 1795,2 vols. 4to; Holm's edit. Loud. 
1851, 12mo), ‘‘succeeding scholars have been profuse of 
their acknowledgments to their great patron, who first 
formed that establishment, from which (to use their own 
scholastic figure), as from the Trojan horse, so many 
illustrious champions have sprung, and liv means <>f 
which the knowledge of the Greek tongue was extend- 
ed, not only through Italy, but through France, Spain, 
Germany, and England, from all which countries nu- 
merous pupils attended at Florence, who diffused the 
learning they had there acquired throughout the rest 
of Europe.” Lorenzo also augmented his father's col- 
lection of the remains of ancient art. lie appropriated 
his gardens in Florence to the purpose of an academy 
for the study of the antique, which he furnished with 
statues, busts, and other works of art, the best of their 
kind that lie could procure. The higher class of his 
fellow-citizens were incited to these pursuits hv the ex- 
ample of Lorenzo, and the lower class by his liberality. 
To the latter he not only allowed competent stipends 
I while they attended to their studies, but gave consider- 
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able premiums as rewards of their proficiency. To this 
institution, more than to any other circumstance, Eoscoe 
ascribes the sudden and astonishing advance which, to- 
wards the close of the 15th century, was evidently made 
in the arts, and which, commencing at Florence, ex- 
tended itself to the rest of Europe. 

4. Lorenzo’s successor in the government of Florence 
was his eldest son Pietro ; but of far greater interest to 
the ecclesiastical student is the history of his younger son 
Giovanni, and that of his nephew Giulio. The former 
of the two last named, Giovanni, was honored, by the 
prudent manipulations of Lorenzo, with the cardinal’s 
hat when only a boy of thirteen years, at the hands of 
Innocent VIII, and, on the death of Julius II, brought 
credit upon the name of Medici by his accession to the 
papal throne. See Leo X. Of Giulio’s history we have 
the following from Roscoe. Shortly after the attempt 
at assassination, he says, “ Lorenzo received a visit from 
Antonio da San Gallo, who informed him that the un- 
timely death of Giuliano had prevented his disclosing to 
Lorenzo a circumstance with which it was now become 
necessary that he should be acquainted : this was the birth 
of a son, whom a lady of the family of Gorini had borne 
to Giuliano about twelve months before his death, and 
■whom Antonio had held over the baptismal font, w here 
he received the name of Giulio. Lorenzo immediately 
repaired to the place of the infant’s residence, and, taking 
him under his protection, delivered him to Antonio, with 
whom he remained until he had arrived at the seventh 
year of his age. This concealed offspring of illicit love, 
to whom the kindness of Lorenzo supplied the untimely 
loss of a father, was destined to act an important part in 
the affairs of Europe. The final extinction of the lib- 
erties of Florence, the alliance of the family of Medici 
with the royal house of France, the expulsion of Henry 
VIII of England from the bosom of the Roman Church, 
and the consequent establishment of the doctrines of 
the Reformers in Great Britain, are principally to be re- 
ferred to this illegitimate son of Giuliano de’ Medici, who 
through various vicissitudes of fortune at length ob- 
tained the supreme direction of the Roman see, and, un- 
der the name of Clement VII, guided the bark of St. Pe- 
ter through a succession of the severest storms which it 
has ever experienced.” 

Pietro possessed neither capacity nor prudence, and 
in the troubles which the ambition of her princes and 
the protligacy of her popes brought upon Italy, by 
plunging her into civil and foreign war, he showed him- 
self treacherous and vacillating alike to friends and foes. 
Lodovico Sforza, surnamed the “ Moor,” relying on the 
friendship which, from the middle of the loth century, 
had prevailed between the Sforza family of Milan and 
the Medici, applied to him for assistance in establishing 
his claim to the duchy of Milan ; but, seeing that no re- 
liance could be placed on Pietro, he threw himself into 
the arms of Charles VIII of France. The result was 
the invasion of Italy by a F reach army of 32,000 men. 
Pietro, in hopes of conciliating the powerful invader, 
hastened to meet the troops on their entrance into the 
dominions of Florence, and surrendered to Charles the 
fortresses of Leghorn and Pisa, which constituted the 
keys of the republic. The magistrates and people, in- 
censed at his perfidy, drove him from the city, and for- 
mally deposed the family of the Medici from all partici- 
pation of power in 1494. 

The attempts of Giovanni, then a cardinal, to up- 
hold the Medician authority, and his success in the re- 
establishment of his house in 1512, we have narrated in 
our article on Leo X. Pietro was slain in 1503, while 
fighting in the French ranks. 

It was during the invasions of the French in Italy, in 
the days of Pietro, that Florence was robbed of one of 
her greatest treasures— the invaluable library which had 
been collected by the care of his father and grandfather. 
“The French troops, which had entered the city with- 
out opposition, led the way to this act of barbarism, in 
which they were joined by the Florentines themselves, 


who openly carried off or purloined whatever they could 
discover that was rare or valuable. Besides the nu- 
merous manuscripts, the plunderers carried off the ines- 
timable specimens of the arts which the palace of the 
Medici contained, and which had long made it the ad- 
miration of strangers and the chief ornament of the city. 
Exquisite pieces of ancient sculpture, vases, cameos, and 
gems of various kinds, were lost amid the indiscriminate 
plunder, and the rich accumulations of half a century 
were destroyed or dispersed in a single day.” During 
the interregnum, the labors of the Piagnoni were sud- 
denly checked by the martyrdom of their beloved leader, 
Savonarola, in 1498; and, when the Medici came again 
to rule over Florence, this disposition of some of their 
strongest opponents threw a -weight of power into the 
hands of the Medici -which rendered all attempts to 
maintain even a show of independence futile on the 
part of the Florentines. The faintest indication of re- 
publican spirit was at once crushed by the combined 
aid of pope and emperor. 

5. The accession of Clement VII only strengthened the 
Medici in Florence, and. though the legitimate male line 
of Cosmo was extinct (with the exception of the pope), 
Clement VII gave, in 1529, to Alessandro, natural son of 
the last prince Lorenzo II, the rank of duke of Florence ; 
and on his death, by assassination, without direct heirs, 
in 1537, raised Cosmo I, the descendant of a collateral 
branch, to the dneal chair. 

Cosmo, known as the Great, possessed the astute- 
ness of character, the love of elegance, and taste for 
literature, but not the frank and generous spirit that 
had distinguished his great ancestors ; and while he 
founded the academies of painting and of fine arts, made 
collections of paintings and statuary, published magnifi- 
cent editions of his own works and those of others, and 
encouraged trade, for the protection of which he insti- 
tuted the ecclesiastical order of St. Stephen, he was im- 
placable in his enmity, and scrupled not utterly to ex- 
tirpate the race of the Strozzi, the hereditary foes of bis 
house. His acquisition of Sienna gained for him the title 
of grand-duke of Tuscany from Pius V; and he died in 
1574, leaving enormous wealth and regal power to his 
descendants, who, throughout the next half century, 
maintained the literary and artistic fame of their fam- 
ily. In the 17tli century the race rapidly degenerated, 
and, after several of its representatives had suffered 
themselves to be made the mere tools of Spanish and 
Austrian ambition, the main line of the Medici family 
became extinct in 1737. The genealogy of the Medici 
to the present time is given in a splendid work but little 
known, entitled Famiglie celebri Italicme, by Litta. The 
Medici and their descendants are comprised in Fascicolo 
XVII (in seven parts, Milan, 1827-30, folio). See also 
Modern Universal History, vol. xxxvi ; Noble, Memoirs 
of the House of Medici , illustrated with genealogical ta- 
bles; Tenhove, Memoirs of the House of Medici, trans- 
lated from the French by Sir R. Clayton (Bath, 1797,2 
vols. 4to) ; Roscoe, Life of Lorenzo de! Medici, and his 
Life and Pontificate of Leo X (Liverp. 1805, 4 vols. 4to) ; 
Guicciardini, Storia d'ltalia ; Botta, Storia d' Italia ; 
Sismondi. Hist, des Republiques Italiennes ; Leo, Gesch. v. 
Italien ; Trollope, Hist, of Florence (Lond. 1865, 4 vols. 
8vo) ; Ilallam, Middle Ages (Smith’s ed., Harpers, 1872), 
p. 229 sq. ; National Quart. Rev. Dec. 1863, art. iii ; For- 
eign Quart. Rev. v, 475; and the excellent article in the 
English Cyclopaedia, s. v. 

Medicine (HfiSHFl, teruphah', a medical powder, 
Ezek. xlvii, 12; Sept, vyieta, comp. StpaTrria of Rev. 
xxii,2; Vulg. medicina ; also the plur. PIXS"!, rephuotk', 
medicaments, or remedies for wounds, Jer. xxx, 13 ; xlvi, 
11 ; “ healed,” Ezek. xxx, 21 ; but iliia, gehah', in Prov. 
xvii, 12, is properly the removal of the bandages from a 
sore, hence its healing ; therefore render, “ a joyful heart 
perfects a cure”'). In the following article we chiefly 
make use of that in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, s. v. See 
Heal. 
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1. Sources of Medical Science among the Jlebrercs. — 1. j 
Xatnral . — Next to care for food, clothing, and shelter, 
the curing of hurts takes precedence even among savage ' 
nations. At a later period comes the treatment of sick- 
ness, and recognition of states of disease, and these mark 1 
a nascent civilization. Internal diseases, and all for 
which an obvious cause cannot be assigned, are in the 
most early period viewed as the visitation of God, or as 
the act of some malignant power, human — as the evil 
eye — or else superhuman, and to be dealt with by sor- 
cery, or some other occult supposed agency. The In- 
dian notion is that all diseases are the work of an evil 
spirit (Sprengel, Gesck. der A rzeneikunde, ii, 18). Hut 
among a civilized race the pre-eminence of the medical 
art is confessed in proportion to the increased value set 
on human life, and the vastly greater amount of com- 
fort and enjoyment of which civilized man is capable. 

2. Kgyptian . — It would be strange if their close con- 
nection historically with Egypt had not imbued the Is- 
raelites with a strong appreciation of the value of this 
art, and with some considerable degree of medical cult- 
ure. From the most ancient testimonies, sacred and 
secular, Egypt, from whatever cause, though perhaps 
from necessity, was foremost among the nations in this 
most human of studies purely physical. Again, as the 
active intelligence of Greece flowed in upon her, and 
mingled with the immense store of pathological records 
which must have accumulated under the system de- 
scribed by Herodotus, Egypt, especially Alexandria, be- 
came the medical repertory and museum of the world. 
Thither all that was best worth preserving amid earlier 
civilizations, whether her own or foreign, had been at- 
tracted, and medicine and surgery nourished amid po- 
litical decadence and artistic decline. The attempt has 
been made by a French writer (Itenouard, llistoire de 
Medicine depuis son Origine, etc.) to arrange in periods 
the growth of the medical art as follows : 1st. The Prim- 
itive or Instinctive Period, lasting from the earliest re- 
corded treatment to the fall of Troy. 2dly. The Sacred 
or Mystic Period, lasting till the dispersion of the Py- 
thagorean Society, B.C. 500. 3dly. The Philosophical 
Period, closing with the foundation of the Alexandrian 
Library, B.t '.320. Ithly. The Anatomical Period, which 
continued till the death of Galen, A. I). 200. But these 
artilieial lines do not strictly exhibit the truth of the 
matter. Egypt was the earliest home of medical and 
other skill for the region of the Mediterranean basin, 
and every Egyptian mummy of the more expensive and 
elaborate sort involved a process of anatomy. This 
gave opportunities of inspecting a vast number of bod- 
ies, varying in every possible, condition. Such oppor- 
tunities were sure to be turned to account (Pliny, A r . It. 
xix.5) by the more diligent among the faculty, for “ the 
physicians" embalmed (< Jen. 1, 2). The intestines had a 
separate receptacle assigned them, or were restored to 
the body through the ventral incision (Wilkinson, v, 
468); and every such process which we can trace in the 
mummies discovered shows the most minute accuracy 
of manipulation. Notwithstanding these laborious ef- 
forts, we have no trace of any philosophical or rational 
system of Egyptian origin, and medicine in Egypt was 
a mere art or profession. < >f science the Asclepiadm of 
Greece were the true originators. Hippocrates, who 
wrote a book on “Ancient Medicine,” and who seems to 
have had many opportunities of access to foreign sources, 
gives no prominence to Egypt. It was no doubt owing 
to the repressive influences of her fixed institutions that 
this country did not. attain to a vast and speedy profi- 
ciency iu medical science, when post mortem examina- 
tion was so general a rule instead of being a rare excep- 
tion. Still it is impossible to believe that considerable 
advances iu physiology could have failed to he made 
there from time to time, and similarly, though we can- 
not so well determine how far, in Assyria. Ilecent re- 
searches at Kouyuujik have given proof, it. is said, of 
the use of the microscope in minute devices, and yielded 
tip even specimens of magnifying lenses. A cone en- 


graved with a table of cubes, so small as to be unintel- 
ligible without a lens, was brought home by Sir II. 
Bawlinson, and is now in the British Museum. As to 
whether the invention was brought to bear on medical 
science, proof is wanting. Probably such science had 
not yet been pushed to the point at which the micro- 
scope becomes useful. ( )nlv those who have quick, keen 
eyes for the nature-world feel the want of such specta- 
cles. The best guarantee for the advance of medical 
science is, after all, the interest which even- human be- 
ing has iu it, and this is most strongly felt in large gre- 
garious masses of population. Compared with the wild 
countries around them, at any rate, Egypt must have 
seemed incalculably advanced. Hence the awe with 
which Homer’s Greeks speak of her wealth, resources, 
and medical skill (II. ix, 381; Od. iv, 229. See also 
Herod, ii, 84, and i, 77). The simple heroes had rever- 
ence for the healing skill which extended only to 
wounds. There is hardly any recognition of disease in 
Ilomer. There is sudden death, pestilence, and weary 
old age, but hardly any fixed morbid condition, save in 
a simile (Od. v, 395). See, however, a letter l)e rebus 
ex Jlomero medicis , 1). G. Wolf (Wittenberg, 1791). So 
likewise even the visit of Abraham, though prior to this 
period, found Egypt no doubt iu advance of other coun- 
tries. Bcpresen tat ions of early Egyptian surgery ap- 
parently occur on some of the monuments of Beni-IIas- 
san. Flint knives used for embalming have been re- 
covered ; the “Ethiopic stone” of Herodotus (ii, 86; 
comp. Ezek. iv, 25) was probably either black Hint or 
agate [see Knife], and those who have assisted at the 
opening of a mummy have noticed that the teeth ex- 
hibit a dentistry not inferior in execution to the work 
of the best modern experts. This confirms the state- 
ment of Herodotus that every part of the body was 
studied by a distinct practitioner. Pliny (vii, 57) as- 
serts that the Egyptians claimed the invention of the 
healing art, and (xxvi, 1) thinks them subject to many 
diseases. Their “many medicines” are mentioned (Jer. 
xlvi, 11). Many valuable drugs may be derived from 
the plants mentioned by Wilkinson (iv, 621), and the 
senna of the adjacent interior of Africa still excels all 
other. Athothmcs II, king of the country, is said to 
have written on the subject of anatomy. Hermes (w ho 
may perhaps be the same as Athotlimes, intellect per- 
sonified, only disguised as a deity instead of a legendary 
king), was said to have written six books on medicine, 
in which an entire chapter was devoted to diseases of 
the eye (Hawlinson’s I/erod. note to ii.84), and the first 
half of which related to anatomy. The various recipes 
known to have been beneficial were recorded, with tlu ir 
peculiar cases, in the memoirs of physic, inscribed among 
the laws, and deposited in the principal temples of the 
place (Wilkinson, iii, 396, 397). The reputation of its 
practitioners in historical times was such that, both Cy- 
rus and Darius sent to Egypt for physicians or surgeons 
(Herod, iii. 1, 129-132) ; and by one of the same coun- 
try, no doubt, Cantbyses's wound was tended, though 
not, perhaps, with much zeal for his recovery. 

Of midwifery we have a distinct notice (Exod. i, 15), 
and of women as its practitioners, which fact may also 
lie verified from the sculptures (Hawlinson’s note on 
Herod, ii, 81), The sex of the practitioners is clear 
from the lleb. grammatical forms. The names of two, 
Shiphrah and Puah, arc recorded. The treatment of 
new-born Hebrew infants is mentioned (Ezek. xvi,4) as 
consisting in washing, salting, and swaddling* this last 
was not used in Egypt (Wilkinson). The physicians 
had salaries from the public treasury, and treated al- 
ways according to established precedents, or deviated 
from these at their peril, in case of a fatal termination; 
if, however, the patient died under accredited treatment, 
no blame was attached. They treated gratis patients 
when travelling or on military service. Most diseases 
were by them ascribed to indigestion and excessive 
eating (l)iod. Sieul. i, 82). and when their science failed 
them magic was called in. On recovery it was also 
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Ancient Egyptian Exvotos, for Cures. 

1. Ivory hand, in Mr. Salt's collection. 

2. Stone tablet, dedicated to Amun-re, for the recovery of a complaint in the ear ; found at Thebes. 

3. An ear, of terra cotta, from Thebes, in Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s possession. 

customary to suspend in a temple an exvoto, which was 
commonly a model of the part affected; and such offer- 
ings doubtless, as in the Coan Temple of zEsculapius, 
became valuable aids to the pathological student. The 
Egyptians who lived in the corn-growing region are 
said by Herodotus (ii, 77) to have been specially atten- 
tive to health. The practice of circumcision is trace- 
able on monuments certainly anterior to the age of Jo- 
seph. Its antiquity is involved in obscurity, especially 
as all we know of the Egyptians makes it unlikely that 
they would have borrowed such a practice, so Lite as the 
period of Abraham, from any mere sojourner among 
them. Its beneficial effects in the temperature of Egypt 
and Syria have often been noticed, especially as a pre- 
servative of cleanliness, etc. The scrupulous attention regarding the rules of practice based on dogmatic princi- 
pal to the dead was favorable to the health of the liv- pies. Among its votaries was a Zachalias (perhaps Zach- 
ing. Such powerful drugs as asphaltnm, natron, resin, arias, and possibly a Jew) of Babylon, who (Pliny, A. //. 
pure bitumen, and various aromatic gums, suppressed or xxxvii, 10; comp, xxxvi, 10) dedicated a book on med- 
counteractcd all noxious effluvia from the corpse ; even ! icine to Mithridates the Great ; its views were also sup- 
the saw-dust of the floor, on which the body had been ported by Herodotus of Tarsus, a place which, next to 
cleansed, was collected in small linen bags, which, to the Alexandria, became distinguished for its schools of phi- 
number of twenty or thirty, were deposited in vases losopliy and medicine ; as also by a Jew named Theodas, 
near the tomb (Wilkinson, v, 4G8, 469). For the extent 1 or Theudas, of Laodicea (see Wunderbar, Bibiisch-Tal- 
to which these practices were imitated among the Jews, mudische M edicin, i, 25), but a student of Alexandria, 
see Embalming. At any rate, the uncleanness imputed and the last, or nearly so, of the empiricists whom its 
to contact with a corpse was a powerful preservative schools produced. The remarks of Theudas on the right 
against the inoculation of the living frame with morbid method of observing, and the value of experience, and 
humors. But, to pursue to later times this merely gen- his book on medicine, now lost, in which he arranged 
eral question, it appears (Pliny, X. II. xix, 5) that the his subject under the heads of indiecitoria, curatoria, 
Ptolemies themselves practiced dissection, and that, at and salubris, earned him high reputation as a champion 


tion as to the esteem in which it 
was held in the Homeric and pre- 
Homeric period. To descend to the 
historical, the story of Democedes 
at the court of Darius illustrates 
the practice of Greek surgery be- 
fore the period of Hippocrates — 
anticipating, in its gentler waiting 
upon nature, as compared (Herod, 
iii, 130) with that of the Persians 
and Egyptians, the methods and 
maxims of that father of physic, 
who wrote against the theories and . 
speculations of the so-called Phil- 
osophical school, and was a true 
empiricist before that sect was for- 
mularized. The Dogmatic school 
was founded after his time by his 
disciples, who departed from his 
eminently practical and inductive 
method. It recognized hidden 
causes of health and sickness aris- 
ing from certain supposed principles or elements, out of 
which bodies were composed, and by virtue of which all 
their parts and members were attempered together and 
became sympathetic. Hippocrates has some curious re- 
marks on the sympathy of men with climate, seasons, etc. 
He himself rejected supernatural accounts of disease, 
and especially dsemoniacal possession. He refers, but 
with no mystical sense, to numbers as furnishing a rule 
for eases. It is remarkable that he extols the discern- 
ment of Orientals above Westerns, and of Asiatics above 
Europeans, in medical diagnosis. The Empirical school, 
which arose in the 3d century B.C., under the guidance of 
Acron of Agrigentuni, Serapion of Alexandria, and Phi- 
linus of Cos, waited for the symptoms of every case, dis- 


a period when Jewish intercourse with Egypt was com- 
plete and reciprocal, there existed in Alexandria a great 
zeal for anatomical study. The only influence of im- 
portance which would tend to check the Jews from 
sharing this was the ceremonial law, the special rever- 
ence of Jewish feeling towards human remains, and the 
abhorrence of “ uncleanness.” Yet those Jews — and 
there were, at all times since the Captivity, not a few, 
perhaps — who tended to foreign laxity, and affected 
Greek philosophy and culture, would assuredly, as we 
shall have further occasion to notice that they in fact 
did, enlarge their anatomical knowledge from sources 
which repelled their stricter brethren, and the result 
would be apparent in the general elevated standard of 
that profession, even as practiced in Jerusalem. The 
diffusion of Christianity in the 3d and 4th centuries ex- 
ercised a similar but more universal restraint on the 
dissecting-room, until anatomy as a pursuit became ex- 
tinct, and, the notion of profaneness quelling everywhere 
such researches, surgical science became stagnant to a 
degree to which it had never previously sunk within 
the memory of human records. 

3. Grecian . — In comparing the growth of medicine in 
the rest of the ancient world, the high rank of its prac- 
titioners — princes and heroes — settles at once the ques- 


of empiricism against the reproaches of the dogmatists, 
though they were subsequently impugned by Galen and 
Theodosius of Tripoli, llis period was that from Titus 
to Hadrian. “The empiricists held that observation 
and the application of known remedies in one case to 
others presumed to be similar constitute the whole art 
of cultivating medicine. Though their views were nar- 
row, and their information scanty when compared with 
some of the chiefs of the other sects, and although they 
rejected as useless and unattainable all knowledge of 
the causes and recondite nature of diseases, it is unde- 
niable that, besides personal experience, they' freely 
availed themselves of historical detail, and of a strict 
analogy founded upon observation and the resemblance 
of phenomena” (Dr. Adams, Paul. JEgin. ed. Sydenham 
Soc.). 

This school, however, was opposed by another, known 
as the Methodic, which had arisen under the leading of 
Themison, also of Laodicea, about the period of Pompey 
the Great. Asclepiades paved the wav for the “ meth- 
od” in question, finding a theoretic basis in the coqms- 
cular or atomic theory of physics which he borrowed 
from Heraclides of I’ontus. lie had passed some early 
years in Alexandria, and thence came to Rome shortly 
before Cicero's time (“Quo nos medico amicoque usi 
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sumus,” Cicero, de Orat. i, 14). lie was a transitional 
link between the Dogmatic ami Empiric schools ami this 
later, or Methodic (Sprcngel, vt sup. pt. v, 1(1), that 
sought to rescue medicine 1'rom the bewildering mass of 
particulars into which empiricism had plunged it. lie 
reduced diseases to two classes, chronic and acute, and 
endeavored likewise to simplify remedies. In the mean- 
while, the most judicious of medical theorists since Hip- 
pocrates, Celsus, of the Augustan period, had reviewed 
medicine in the light which all these schools afforded, 
and, not professing any distinct teaching, but borrowing 
from all, may be viewed as eclectic. 1 le translated Hip- 
pocrates largely verbatim, quoting in a less degree Ascle- 
piades and others. Antonius Musa, whose “cold-water 
cure,'’ after its successful trial on Augustus himself, be- 
came generally popular, seems to have had little of 
scientific basis, but by the usual method, or the usual 
accidents, became merely the fashionable practitioner 
of his day in Home. Attalia, near Tarsus, furnished 
also, shortly after the period of Celsus, Athemeus, the 
loader of the last of the schools of medicine which di- 
vided the ancient world, under the name of the “ Pneu- 
matic,’’ holding the tenet “of an ctherial principle 
(-vtupa) residing in the microcosm, by means of which 
the mind performed the functions of the body.” This 
is also traceable in Hippocrates, and was an established 
opinion of the Stoics. It was exemplified in the innate 
heat, Otpjn) tptpvTOQ (Aret. de Caus.et Sign. Morb.Chron. 
ii, 13), and the calidum innutam of modern physiologists, 
especially in the 17th century (Dr. Adams, Vref. A retmis, 
ed. Sydcnh. Soc.). 

4. Kffeet of these Systems , — It is clear that all these 
schools may easily have contributed to form the med- 
ical opinions current at the period of tlicN.T.; that the 
two earlier among them may have influenced rabbinical 
teaching on that subject at a much earlier period ; and 
that, especially at the time of Alexander’s visit to .Jeru- 
salem, the Jewish people, whom be favored and protect- 
ed, had an opportunity of largely gathering from the 
medical lore of the West. It was necessary, therefore, 
to pass in brief review the growth of the latter, and es- 
pecially to note the points at which it intersects the 
medical progress of the Jews. Greek Asiatic medicine 
culminated in Galon, who was, however, still but a com- 
mentator on his Western predecessors, and who stands 
literally without rival, successor, or disciple of note, till 
the period when Greek learning was reawakened by the 
Arabian intellect. The Arabs, however, continued to 
build wholly upon Hippocrates and Galen, save in so 
far as their advance in chemical science improved their 
pharmacopoeia: this may be scon on reference to the 
works of Hha/.es, A.D. 930, and llalv Abbas, A.D. 9N0, 
The first mention of small-pox is ascribed to Khazes, 
who, however, quotes several earlier writers on the sub- 
ject. Mohammed himself is said to have been versed 
in medicine, and to have compiled some aphorisms upon 
it; and a herbalist literature was always extensively 
followed in the East from the days of Solomon down- 
wards (I’reind’s History of Medicine, ii, 5, 27). Galen 
himself belongs to the period of the Antonines, hut lie 
appears. to have been acquainted with tin* writings of 
Moses, and to have travelled in quest of medical expe- 
rience over Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, as well as 
(i recce, and a large part of the West, and. in particular, 
to have visited the hanks of the Jordan in quest of opo- 
halsanium, and the coasts of the Dead Sea to obtain 
samples of bitumen, lie also mentions Palestine as 
producing a watery wine, suitable for the drink of fe- 
brile patients. 

11. Historical Xotices . — Having thus described the 
external influences which, if any, were probably most 
potent in funning the medical practice of the Hebrews, 
we may trace next its internal growth. The cabalistic 
legends mix up the names of Shorn and Holier in their 
faldes about healing, and ascribe to those patriarchs a 
knowledge of simples and rare roots, with, of course, 
magic spells and occult powers, such as have clouded 


the history of medicine from the earliest times down to 
the 17th century. 

I. In the Old Testament . — So to Abraham is ascribed 
a talisman, the touch of which healed all disease. We 
know that such simple surgical skill as the operation 
for circumcision implies was Abraham's; but severer op- 
erations than this arc constantly required in the flock 
and herd, and those who watch carefully the habits of 
animals can hardly fail to amass some guiding princi- 
ples applicable to man and beast alike. Beyond this, 
there was probably nothing but such ordinary obstetri- 
cal craft as has always been traditional among the wom- 
en of rude tribes, that could be classed as medical lore 
in the family of the patriarch, until his sojourn brought 
him among the more cultivated Philistines and Egyp- 
tians. The only notices which Scripture affords in con- 
nection with the subject are the eases of diflicult mid- 
wifery in the successive households of Isaac, Jacob, and 
Judah (Gen. xxv, 26; xxxv, 17 ; xxxviii, 27), and so, 
later, in that of Phiuehas (l Sam. iv, 19). Doubts have 
been raised as to the possibility of twins being horn, one 
holding the other’s heel; hut there does not scorn to he 
any such limit to the operations of nature as an objection 
on that score would imply. After all. it was perhaps only 
just such a relative position of the limbs of the infants 
at the mere moment of birth as would suggest the “ hold- 
ing by the heel.” The midwives, it seems, in case of 
twins, were called upon to distinguish the tirst-born, to 
whom important privileges appertained. The tying on 
of a thread or ribbon was an easy way of preventing mis- 
take, and the assistant in the case of Tamar seized the 
earliest possible moment for doing it. “When the hand 
or foot of a living child protrudes, it is to be pushed up 
. . . and the head made to present” (Paul.Higin, oil Syd- 
enh. Soc. i. G4H, Ilippocr. quoted by Dr. Adams). This 
probably the midwife did, at the same time marking 
liim as first-born in virtue of being thus “presented” 
first. The precise meaning of the doubtful expression 
in Gen. xxxviii, 27 and marg. is discussed by Wunder- 
har, nt sup. p. 50, in reference both to the children and 
to the mother. Of Uachel a Jewish commentator says, 
“Midtis ctiam ex itinere dilficultatibus pra?gressis, viri- 
busque post din protractos dolores exhaustis, atonia 
uteri, forsan quidem hamiorrhagia in pariendo mortna 
est” {ibid.). The traditional value ascribed to t he man- 
drake, in regard to generative functions, relates to the 
same branch of natural medicine; hut throughout this 
period there occurs no trace of any attempt to study, 
digest, and systematize the subject. 

Ihit, as Israel grew and multiplied in Egypt, they 
doubtless derived a large mental cultivation from their 
position until cruel policy turned it into bondage; even 
then Moses was rescued from the lot of his brethren, and 
became learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, in- 
cluding, of course, medicine and cognate sciences (< ’letn, 
Alex, i, p. 413), anil those attainments, perhaps, became 
suggestive of future laws. Some practical skill in met- 
allurgy is evident from Exod. xxxii, 20. But, if we ad- 
mit Egyptian learning as an ingredient, we should also 
notice how far exalted above it is the standard of the 
whole Jewish legislative fabric, in its exemption from 
the blemishes of sorcery and juggling pretences. The 
priest, who had to pronounce on the cure, used no means 
to advance it, and the whole regulations prescribed ex- 
clude the notion of trafficking in popular superstition. 
We have no occult practices reserved in the bauds of 
the. sacred caste. It is God alone who doetli great 
things, working by the wand of Moses, or the brazen 
serpent ; hut the very mention of such instruments is 
such as to expel all pretence of mysterious virtues in 
the things themselves. lienee various allusions to ( bid’s 
“healing mercy." and the title “Jehovah that healcth” 
(Exod.xv,2G; Jer.xvii. 14; xxx.17; lVa.ciii.3; cxlvii, 
3; Isa. xxx, 2G). Nor was the practice of physic a priv- 
ilege of the Jewish priesthood. Any one might prac- 
tice it, and this publicity must have, kept it pure. Nay, 
there was no scriptural bar to its practice by resident 
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aliens. We read of “physicians,” “healing,” etc., in I 
Exod. xxi, 19; 2 Kings viii, 29; 2 Chron. xvi, 12; Jer. | 
viii, 22. At the same time the greater leisure of the ' 
Levites and their other advantages would make them 
the students of the nation, as a rule, in all science, and 
their constant residence in cities would give them the 
opportunity, if carried out in fact, of a far wider field of 
observation. 

The reign of peace in Solomon’s days must have 
opened, especially with renewed Egyptian intercourse, 
new facilities for the study. He himself seems to have 
included in his favorite natural history some knowledge 
of the medicinal uses of the creatures. His works show 
him conversant with'the notion of remedial treatment 
(Prov. iii, 8; vi, 15; xii, 18; xvii,22; xx,30; xxix, 1 ; 
Eccles. iii, 3); and one passage (Eccles. xii, 3, 4) indicates 
considerable knowledge of anatomy. II is repute in 
magic is the universal theme of Eastern story. It has 
even been thought he had recourse to the shrine of xEs- 
culapius at Sidon, and enriched his resources by its rec- 
ords or relics; but there is some doubt whether this 
temple was of such high antiquity. Solomon, however, 
we cannot doubt, would have turned to the account, not 
only of wealth but of knowledge, his peaceful reign, 
wide dominion, and wider renown, and would have 
sought to traffic in learning, as well as in wheat and 
gold. To him the Talmudists ascribe a “volume of 
cures” (riS'EI *1E0), of which they make frequent 
mention (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep . V. T. p. 1043). Jose- 
phus {Ant. viii, 2) mentions his knowledge of medicine, 
and the use of spells by him to expel dtemons w r ho cause 
sicknesses, “ which is continued among us,” he adds, “ to 
this time.” The dealings of various prophets with quasi- 
medical agency cannot be regarded as other than the 
mere accidental form which their miraculous gifts took 
(1 Kings xiii, 6; xiv, 12; xvii, 17 ; 2 Kings i, 4; xx,7; 
Isa. xxxviii, 21). Jewish tradition has invested Elisha, 
it woidd seem, with a function more largely medicinal 
than that of the other servants of God; but the script- 
ural evidence on the point is scanty, save that he ap- 
pears to have known at once the proper means to apply 
to heal the waters, and temper the noxious pottage (2 
Kings ii, 21 ; iv, 39^11). His healing the Shunammite’s 
son has been discussed as a case of suspended animation, 
and of animal magnetism applied to resuscitate it; but 
the narrative clearly implies that the death was real. 
As regards the leprosy, had the Jordan commonly pos- 
sessed the healing power which Naaman’s faith and 
obedience found in it, would there have been “many 
lepers in Israel in the days of Eliseus the prophet,” or in 
any other days ? F urther, if our Lord’s words (Luke iv, 
27) are to be taken literally, Elisha’s reputation could 
not have been founded on any succession of lepers 
healed. The washing was a part of the enjoined lustra- 
tion of the leper after his cure was complete; Naantan 
was to act as though clean, like the “ ten men that were 
lepers,” bidden to “go and show themselves to the priest” 
— in either case it was “ as thou hast believed, so be it 
done unto thee.” The sickness of Benhadad is certainly 
so described as to imply treachery on the part of Hazael 
(2 Kings viii, 1 5). Yet the observation of Bruce, upon 
a “cold-water cure” practiced among the people near 
the lied Sea, has suggested a view somewhat different. 
The bed-clothes are soaked with cold water, and kept i 
thoroughly wet, and the patient drinks cold water freely. 
But the crisis, it seems, occurs on the third day, and not 
till the fifth is it there usual to apply this treatment. 
If the chamberlain, through carelessness, ignorance, or 
treachery, precipitated the application, a fatal issue may 
have suddenly resulted. The “ brazen serpent,” once 
the means of healing, and worshipped idolatrouslv in 
Hezekiah’s reign, is supposed to have acquired those 
honors under its vEsculapian aspect. This notion is not 
inconsistent with the Scripture narrative, though not 
therein traceable. It is supposed that something in the 
“ volume of cures,” current under the authority of Solo- 


mon, may have conduced to the establishment of these 
rites, and drawn away the popular homage, especially in 
prayers during sickness, or thanksgivings after recovery, 
from Jehovah. The statement that king Asa (2 Chron. 
xvi, 12) “sought not to Jehovah but to the physicians,” 
may seem to countenance the notion that a rivalry of 
actual worship, based on some medical fancies, had been 
set up, and would so far support the Talmudical tradi- 
tion. 

The captivity of Babylon brought the Jews into con- 
tact with a new sphere of thought. Their chief men 
rose to the highest honors, and an improved mental cult- 
ure among a large section of the captives was no doubt 
the result which they imported on their return. Wuu- 
derbar regards the Babylonian captivity as parallel in 
its effects to the Egyptian bondage, and seems to think 
that the people would return debased from its influence. 
On the contrary, those whom subjection had made ig- 
noble and unpatriotic -would remain. If any returned, 
it was a pledge that they were not so impaired; and, if 
not impaired, they would certainly be improved by the 
discipline they had undergone. He also thinks that 
sorcery had the largest share in any Babyloniap or Per- 
sian system of medicine. This is assuming too much : 
there were magicians in Egypt, but physicians also (see 
above) of high cultivation. Human nature has so great 
an interest in human life that only in the savage, rudi- 
mentary societies is its economy left thus involved in 
phantasms. The earliest steps of civilization include 
something of medicine. Of course superstitions are 
found copiously involved in such medical »tenets, but 
this is not equivalent to abandoning the study to a class 
of professed magicians. Thus in the Ueberreste der alt - 
babyloniseken Literatur , p. 123, by D. Chwolson, St. Pe- 
tersb. 1859 (the value of which is not, however, yet as- 
certained), a writer on poisons claims to have a magic 
antidote, but declines stating what it is, as it is not his 
business to mention such things, and he only does so in 
cases where the charm is in connection with medical 
treatment and resembles it; the magicians, adds the 
same writer on another occasion, use a particular means 
of cure, but he declines to impart it, having a repugnance 
to witchcraft. So (p. 125-6) we find traces of charms 
introduced into Babylonian treatises on medical science, 
but apologetically, and as if against sounder knowledge. 
Similarly, the opinion of fatalism is not without its in- 
fluence on medicine; but it is chiefly resorted to where, as 
often happens in pestilence, all known aid seems useless. 
We know, however, too little of the precise state of med- 
icine in Babylon, Susa, and the “cities of the Medes,” 
to determine the direction in which the impulse so de- 
rived would have led the exiles; but the confluence of 
streams of thought from opposite sources, which im- 
pregnate each other, would surely produce a tendency 
to sift established practice and accepted axioms, to set 
up a new standard by which to try the current rules of 
art, and to determine new lines of inquiry for any eager 
spirits disposed to search for truth. Thus the visit of 
Democedes to the court of Darius, though it seems to 
be an isolated fact, points to a general opening of Orien- 
tal manners to Greek influence, which was not too late 
to leave its traces in some perhaps of the contemporaries 
of Ezra. That great reformer, with the leaders of na- 
tional thought gathered about him, could not fail to 
recognise medicine among the salutary measures which 
distinguished his epoch. Whatever advantages the Le- 
vites had possessed in earlier days were now speedily 
lost even as regards the study of the divine law, and 
much more therefore as regards that of medicine; into 
which competitors would crowd in proportion to its 
broader and more obvious human interest, and effectu- 
ally demolish any narrowing barriers of established priv- 
ilege, if such previously existed. 

2. In the Interval between the Old and the A ew Testa- 
ment. — It may be observed that the priests in their min- 
istrations, who performed at all seasons of the year bare- 
foot on stone pavement, and without perhaps any vari- 
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ation of dress to meet that of temperature, were peculiarly 
liable to sickness (Kail, l)e Morins Sacerdotum, llafn. 
1745). lienee the permanent appointment of a Temple 
physician has been supposed by some, ami a certain 
Uen-Ahijah is mentioned by Wunderbar as occurring in | 
the Talmud in that capacity. Hut it rather appears as 
if such an officers appointment were precarious, and va- 
ried with the demands of the ministrants. 

The book of Ecclesiasticus shows the increased regard 
given to the distinct study of medicine by the repeated 
mention of physicians, etc., which it contains, and which, 
as probably belonging to the period of the Ptolemies, it 
might be expected to show. The wisdom of prevention 
is recognised in Keel us. xviii, 19; perhaps also in x, 10. 
Hank and honor arc said to be the portion of the physi- 
cian, and his office to be from the Lord (xxxviii, 1, 3, 
12). The repeated allusions to sickness in vii, 35 ; xxx, 
17; xxxi, 22; xxxvii,30; xxxviii, 9, coupled with the 
former recognition of merit, have caused some to sup- 
pose that this author was himself a physician. If he 
was so, the power of mind and wide range of observa- 
tion shown in his work would give a favorable impres- 
sion of the standard of practitioners; if he was not, the 
great general popularity of the study and practice may 
be inferred from its thus becoming a common topic of 
general advice offered by a non-professionaal writer. In 
Wisd. xvi, 12, plaister is spoken of ; anointing, as a means 
of healing, in fob. vi, 8. 

3. In the Xew Testament. — Luke, “ the beloved phy- 
sician,” who practiced at Antioch while the body was 
his care, could hardly have failed to be conversant with 
all the leading opinions current down to his own time. 
Situated between the great schools of Alexandria and 
Cilicia, within easy sea-transit of both, as well as of the 
Western homes of science, Antioch enjoyed a more cen- 
tral position than any great city of the ancient world, 
and in it accordingly all the streams of contemporary 
medical learning may have probably found a point of 
continence. The medicine of the New Test, is not sole- 
ly, nor even chiefly, Jewish medicine; and even if it 
were, it is clear that the more mankind became mixed 
by intercourse, the more medical opinion anil practice 
must have ceased to be exclusive. The great number 
of Jews resident in Home and Greece about the Chris- 
tian a>ra, and the successive decrees by which their ban- 
ishment from the former was proclaimed, must have 
imported, even into Palestine, whatever from the West 
was best worth knowing; and we may be as sure that 
its medicine and surgery expanded under these influ- 
ences as that, in the writings of the Talmudists, such 
obligations would be unacknowledged. Ihit, beyond 
this, the growth of large mercantile communities, such 
as existed in Home, Alexandria, Antioch, and Ephesus, 
of itself involves a peculiar sanitary condition from the 
mass of human elements gathered to a focus under new 
or abnormal circumstances. Nor are the words in which 
an eloquent modern writer describes the course of this 
action less applicable to the case of an ancient than to 
that of a modern metropolis. “ Diseases once indigenous 
to a section of humanity, are slowly but surely creeping 
up to commercial centres, whence they will be rapidly 
propagated. ( >ne form of Asiatic leprosy is approaching 
the Levant from Arabia. The history of every disease 
which is communicated from man to man establishes 
this melancholy truth, that ultimately such maladies 
overleap all obstacles of climate, and demonstrate a sol- 
idarity in evil as well as in good among the brotherhood 
of nations” (Dr. Ferguson, Tref. Essay to (loach on Dis- 
eases of U'nim n, New Sydenham Society, London, 1859, 
p. xlvi). In proportion as this ‘•melancholy truth” is 
perceived would an intercommunication of medical sci- 
ence prevail also. 

4. In Contemporary Heathen llYiVers. — The medicine 
and surgery referred to in the New Test., then, was prob- 
ably not inferior to that commonly in demand among 
educated Asiatic Greeks, and must have been, as regards 
its basis, Greek medicine, and not Jewish, lienee a 


standard Gentile medical writer, if any is to be found of 
that period, would best represent the profession to which 
the evangelist belonged. Without absolute certainty 
as to date, we seem to have such a writer in Aretieus, 
commonly called “the Cappadocian,” who wrote cer- 
tainly after Nero’s reign began, and probably flourished 
shortly before and after the decade in which Paul reached 
Home and Jerusalem fell. If he were of Luke’s age, it 
is striking that he should also be perhaps the only 
ancient medical authority in favor of da:moniaeal pos- 
session as a possible account of epilepsy. If his coun- 
try be rightly indicated by his surname, we know that 
it gave him the means of intercourse with both the 
Jews and the Christians of the apostolic period (Acts 
ii, 9; 1 Pet. i, 1). It is very likely that Tarsus, the 
nearest place of academic repute to that region, was 
the scene of, at any rate, the earlier studies of Aretams, 
nor would any chronological difficulty prevent his hav- 
ing been a pupil in medicine there when Paul and also, 
perhaps, Barnabas were, as is probable, pursuing their 
early studies in other subjects at the same spot. Arc- 
t;eus, then, assuming the date above indicated, may be 
taken as expounding the medical practice of the Asiatic 
Greeks in the latter half of the first, century. There is, 
however, much of strongly-marked individuality in his 
work, more especially in the minute verbal portraiture 
' of disease. That of pulmonary consumption in partic- 
1 ular, is traced with the careful description of an eye-wit- 
ness, and represents with a curious exactness the curved 
nails, shrunken lingers, slender, sharpened nostrils, hol- 
low, glazy eye, cadaverous look and hue, the waste of 
muscle and startling prominence of bones, the scapula 
standing off like the wing of a bird; as also the habit 
of body marking predisposition to the malady, the thin, 
veneer-like frames, the limbs like pinions, the prominent 
throat and shallow chest, with a remark that moist and 
cold climates are the haunts of it (Aret. Tripi 03iirtwc), 
llis work exhibits strong traits here and there of the 
Pneumatic school, as in his statement regarding leth- 
argy, that it is frigidity implanted by nature; concern- 
ing elephantiasis even more emphatically, that it is a 
refrigeration of the innate heat, “or, rather, a congela- 
tion — as it were one great winter of the system.” The 
same views betray themselves in his statement regard- 
ing the blood, that it is the warming principle of all the 
parts; that diabetes is a sort of dropsy, both exhibiting 
the watery principle; and that the effect of white hel- 
lebore is as that of tire: “so that whatever fire does by 
burning, hellebore effects still more by penetrating in- 
wardly.” The last remark shows that he gave some 
scope to his imagination, which indeed we might illus- 
trate from some of his pathological descriptions; e. g. 
that of elephantiasis, where the resemblance of the beast 
to the atllicted human being is wrought to a fanciful 
parallel. Allowing for such overstrained touches here 
and there, we may sav that he generally avoids extrav- 
agant crotchets, and rests chiefly on wide observation, 
and oil the common-sense which sobers theory and ra- 
tionalizes facts, lie hardly ever quotes an authority; 
and though much of what he states was taught before, 
it is dealt with as the common property of science, or as 
become sui juris through being proved by his own ex- 
perience. The freedom with which he follows or re- 
jects earlier opinions has occasioned him to be classed 
by sonic among the Eclectic school, llis work is divi- 
ded into— I, the causes and signs of (1) acute and (2) 
chronic diseases; and, II, the curative treatment of (1) 
acute and (2) chronic diseases, llis boldness of treat* 
meut is exemplified in his selection of the vi in to be 
opened in a wide range of parts— the arm. ankle, tongue, 
nose, etc. lie first has a distinct mention of leeches, 
which Themison is said to have introduced: and in this 
respect his surgical resources appear to be in advance 
of t Visits, lie was familiar with the operation for the 
stone in the bladder, and prescribes, as (Vlsus also docs, 
the use of the catheter, where its insertion is not pre- 
vented by inflammation, then the incision into the neck 
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of the bladder, nearly as in modern lithotomy. His 
views of the internal economy were a strange mixture 
of truth and error, and the disuse of anatomy was no 
doubt the reason why this was the weak point of his 
teaching. He held that the work of producing the 
blood pertained to the liver, “ which is the root of the 
veins that the bile was distributed from the gall-blad- 
der to the intestines; and, if this vesica became gorged, 
the bile was thrown back into the veins, and by them 
diffused over the system. He regarded the nerves as 
the source of sensation and motion ; and had some no- 
tion of them as branching in pairs from the spine. Thus 
he has a curious statement as regards paralysis, that in 
the case of any sensational point below the head, e. g. 
from the membrane of the spinal marrow being affected 
injuriously, the parts on the right side will be paralyzed 
if the nerve towards the right side be hurt, and simi- 
larly, conversely, of the left side ; but that if the head 
itself be so affected, the inverse law of consequence holds 
concerning the parts related, since each nerve passes 
over to the other side from that of its origin, decussating 
each other in the form of the letter X. The doctrine of 
the Pneuma, or ethereal principle existing in the micro- 
cosm by which the mind performs all the functions of 
the body, holds a more prominent position in the works 
of Are tens than in those of any of the other authorities 
(Dr. Adams’s Preface to Aret. p. x, xi). He was aware 
that the nervous function of sensation was distinct from 
the motive power; that either might cease .and the 
other continue. His pharmacopoeia is copious and rea- 
sonable, and the limits of the usefulness of this or that 
drug are laid down judiciously. He makes large use of 
wine, and prescribing the kind and the number of cyathi 
to be taken ; and some words of his on stomach disor- 
ders ( 7 repi KapSiaXyirjg) forcibly recall those of Paul to 
Timothy (1 Tim. v, 23), and one might almost suppose 
them to have been suggested by the intenser spirituality 
of his Jewish or Christian patients. “ Such disorders,” 
he says, “are common to those who toil in teaching, 
whose yearning is after divine instruction, who despise 
delicate and varied diet, whose nourishment is fasting, 
and whose drink is water.” As a purge of melancholy, 
he prescribes “ a little wine, and some other more liberal 
sustenance.” In his essay on causus, or “ brain” fever, 
he describes the powers acquired by the soul before dis- 
solution in the following remarkable words: “Every 
sense is pure, the intellect acute, the gnostic powers 
prophetic; for they prognosticate to themselves in the 
first place their own departure from life ; then they fore- 
tell what will afterwards take place to those* present, 
who fancy sometimes that they are delirious : but these 
persons wonder at the result of what has been said. 
Others also talk to certain of the dead, perchance they 
alone perceiving them to be present, in virtue of their 
acute and pure sense, or perchance from their soul see- 
ing beforehand, and announcing the men with whom 
they are about to associate. For formerly they were 
immersed in humors, as if in mud and darkness; but 
when the disease has drained these off, and taken away 
the mist from their eyes, they perceive those things 
which are in the air, and, through the soul being unen- 
cumbered, become true prophets.” To those who wish 
further to pursue the study of medicine at this sera, -the 
edition of Are tens by the Sydenham Society, and in a 
less degree that by Boerhaave (Lngd. Bat. 1735), to 
which the references have here been made, may be rec- 
ommended. 

As the general science of medicine and surgery of 
this period may be represented by Areteus, so we have 
nearly a representation of its Materia Medica by Dios- 
corides. He too was of the same general region — a 
Cilician Greek — and his first lessons were probably 
learnt at Tarsus. His period is tinged by the same 
uncertainty as that of Areteus; but he has usually been 
assigned to the end of the first or beginning of the second 
century (see Smith, Diet, of Class. Biog. s. v.). He was 
the first author of high mark who devoted his attention 
VI.— C 


to Materia Medica. Indeed, this branch of ancient 
science remained as he left it till the times of the Ara- 
bians ; and these, though they enlarged the supply of 
drugs and pharmacy, yet copy and repeat Dioscorides, 
as, indeed, Galen himself often does, on all common sub- 
ject-matter. Above 90 minerals, 700 plants, and 168 
animal substances are said to be described in the re- 
searches of Dioscorides, displaying an industry and skill 
which has remained the marvel of all subsequent com- 
mentators. Pliny, copious, rare, and curious as he is, 
yet, for want of scientific medical knowledge, is little 
esteemed in this particular branch, save when he follows 
Dioscorides. The third volume of Paulus yEgin. (ed. 
Sydenham Soc.) contains a catalogue of medicines sim- 
ple and compound, and the large proportion in which 
the authority of Dioscorides has contributed to form it 
will be manifest at the most cursory inspection. To 
abridge such a subject is impossible, and to transcribe it 
in the most meagre form would be far beyond the limits 
of this article. 

III. Pathology in the Bible. — Before proceeding to the 
examination of diseases in detail, it may be well to ob- 
serve that the question of identity between any ancient 
malady known by description and any modern one 
known by experience is often doubtful. Some diseases, 
just as some plants and some animhls, will exist almost 
anywhere ; others can only be produced within narrow 
limits depending on the conditions of climate, habit, 
etc. — and were only equal observation applied to the 
two, the habitat of a disease might be mapped as accu- 
rately as that of a plant. It is also possible that some 
diseases once extremely prevalent may run their course 
and die out, or occur only casually; just as it seems cer- 
tain that, since the Middle Ages, some maladies have 
been introduced into Europe which were previously mi- 
known. See Biblioth. Script. Med. (Geneva, 173 1 ) , s. v. ; 
Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen ; Leclerc’s History of Medicine 
(Paris, 1723; transl. London, 1799) ; Freind’s History of 
Medicine. 

1. General Maladies. — Eruptive diseases of the acute 
kind are more prevalent in the East than in colder 
climes. They also run their course more rapidly ; e. g. 
common itch, which in Scotland remains for a longer 
time vesicular, becomes, in Syria, pustular as early some- 
times as the third day. The origin of it is now sup- 
posed to be an acarus, but the parasite perishes when 
removed from the skin. Disease of various kinds is 
commonly regarded as a divine infliction, or denounced 
as a penalty for transgression; “the evil diseases of 
Egypt” (perhaps in reference to some of the ten plagues) 
are especially so characterized (Gen. xx, 18 ; Exod. xv, 
26; Lev. xxvi, 16; Dent, vii, 15; xxviii r 60; 1 Cor. xi, 
30) ; so the emerods [see Haemorrhoids] of the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. v, 6) ; the severe dysentery (2 Chron. xxi, 
15, 19) of Jehoram, which was also epidemic [see Blood, 
Issue of ; and Fever], the peculiar symptom of which 
may perhaps have been prolapsus ani (Dr. Mason Good, 
i, 311—13, mentions a case of the entire colon exposed) ; 
or, perhaps, what is known as diarrhoea tubularis, 
formed by the coagulation of fibrine into a membrane 
discharged from the inner coat Of the intestines, which 
tlik^s tbe mould of the bowel, and is thus expelled; 
so the sudden deaths of Er, Onan (Gen. xxxviii, 7, 10), 
the Egyptian first-born (Exod. xi, 4, 5), Nabal, Bath- 
sheba’s son, and Jeroboam’s (1 Sam. xxv, 38; 2 Sam. jrii, 
15; 1 Kings xiv, 1, 5), are ascribed to the action of Je- 
hovah immediately, or through a prophet. Pestilence 
(Hab. iii, 5) attends his path (comp. 2 Sam. xxiv, 15), 
and is innoxious to those whom he shelters (Psa. xci, 
3-10). It is by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Amos associated 
(as historically in 2 Sam. xxiv, 13) with “the sword” 
and “famine” (Jer. xiv, 12; xv, 2; xxi, 7, 9; xxiv, 10; 
xxvii,8,13; xxviii,8; xxix,17,18; xxxii,24,36; xxxiv, 
17; xxxviii, 2; xlii, 17, 22; xliv, 13; Ezek. v, 12, 17; vi, 
11, 12; vii, 15; xii, 16 ; xiv, 21 ; xxxiii, 27 ; Amos iv, 6, 
10). The sicknesses of the widow’s son of Zarephath, 
of Aliaziab, Benhadad, the leprosy of Uzziah, the boil 
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of Ilczekiah, are also noticed as diseases sent by Jeho- 
vah, or in which he interposed (1 Kings xvii, 17, 20; 
2Kingsi,3; xx,l). In 2 Sara, iii, 21), disease is invoked 
as a curse, and in Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings viii, 37 ; 
comp. 2 Chron. xx, 9) anticipated as a chastisement. 
Job and his friends agree in ascribing his disease to di- 
vine infliction; but the latter urge his siuS as the cause. 
So, conversely, the healing character of God is invoked 
or promised (I'sa. vi, 2; xli, 3: ciii, 3; Jer. xxx. 17). 
Satanic agency appears also as procuring disease (Job 
ii, 7 ; Luke xiii, 1 1, 10). Diseases are also mentioned as 
ordinary calamities; e. g. the sickness of old age, head- 
ache (perhaps by sunstroke), as that of the Shunam- , 
mite’s son, that of Klisha, and that of Benhadad, and 
that of Joram (Gen. xlviii, 1 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 13; 2 Kings 
iv, 20; viii, 7, 29; xiii, 14; 2 Chron. xxii,G). 

2. Among special diseases mentioned in the Old Test, 
are, ophthalmia (Gen. xxix, 17, Jl*!52p), which is 

perhaps more common in Syria and Egypt than any- 
where else in the world, especially in the fig season, the 
juice of t he r.ewlv-ripe fruit having the power of giving 
it. It may occasion partial or total blindness (2 Kings 
vi, 13). The eve-salve (noWvpto v, Rev. iii, 13; Hor. 
Eat.i) was a remedy common to Orientals, Greeks, and 
Romans (see ilippocr. KoWovpioi' ; Celsus,vi,3, J)e ocu- 
loruin moi’bis, [2] lJe diversis collyriis). Other diseases 
are — barrenness of women, which mandrakes were sup- 
posed to have the power of correcting (Gen. xx, 13; 
comp, xii, 17; xxx, 1, 2, 14-16); “consumption,” and 
several, the names of which are derived from various 
words, signifying to burn or to be hot (Lev. xxvi, 16; 
Deut. xxviii, 22) [see Fever] ; compare the kinds of 
fever distinguished by Hippocrates as Kavaoc and izvp. 
The “ burning boil,” or “ of a boil” (Lev. xiii, 23, 
■pnrn, Sept. ov\i) rov tXnovc), is again morel}' marked 
by the notion of an effect resembling that of fire, like 
the Greek <pXtypovi/, or our “carbuncle;” it may possi- 
bly find an equivalent in the Damascus boil of the pres- 
ent time. The “botch Cprvj) of Egypt” (Dent. xxviii, 
27) is so vague a term as to yield a most uncertain 
sense; the plague, as known by its attendant bubo, has 
been suggested by Scheuchzer. It is possible that the 
Elephantiasis Gracorum may be intended by ‘“n'l*, un- 
derstood in the widest sense of a continued ulceration 
until the whole* body, or the portion affected, may be 
regarded as one Of this disease some further 

notice will be taken below; at present it is observable 
that the same word is used to express the “boil” of 
llezckiah. This was certainly a single locally-confined 
eruption, and was probably a carbuncle, one of which 
may well he fatal, though a single “ boil" in our sense 
of the word seldom is so. Dr. Mead supposes it to have 
been a fever terminating in an abscess. The diseases 
rendered “seal)” and “scurvy” in Lev. xxi, 20; xxii, 
22; Deut. xxviii, 27, may be almost any skin-disease, 
such as those known under the names of lepra, psoriaris, 
pityriasis, icthyosis, favus, or common itch. Some of 
these may be said to approach the type of leprosy as 
laid down in Scripture, although they do not appear to 
have involved ceremonial defilement, but only a blemish 
disqualifying for the priestly ofiicc. The quality of 
being incurable is added as a special curse, for these dis- 
eases arc not generally so, or at any rate are common in 
milder forms. The “ running of the reins” (Lev. xv, 2, 
3; xxii, 4, marg.) may perhaps mean gonorrhua, or more 
probably blennorrhaa (mucous discharge). If we com- 
pare Numb, xxv, 1, xxxi, 7, with Josh, xxii, 17, there is 
ground for thinking that some disease of this class, de- 
rived from polluting sexual intercourse, remained among 
the people. The existence of gonorrhea in early times 
— save in the mild form— has been much disputed. Mi- 
chel Levy (Trait e d' Hygiene, p.7) considers the affirma- 
tive as established by the above passage, ami says of 
syphilis, “Quo pour liotrc part, nous u’avons jamais pn 
cousidcrer connue uue nouveaute du xv e siccle.” He 


certainly gives some strong historical evidence against 
the view that it was introduced into France by Spanish 
troops under Gonzalvo de Cordova on their return from 
the New World, and so into the rest of Europe, where it 
was known as the morbus Gallic us. He adds, “La 
syphilis est perdue confuseinent dans la pathologic an- 
cicnne par la diversite de ses symptomes et de ses alte- 
rations; leur interpretation collective, et leur redaction 
en une seulc unite morbide, a fait croire ii l’int reduction 
d’uue maladie nouvclle.” See also Ereind’s History of 
Med., Dr. Mead, Michael is, Reinhart ( Hibellcrankh itch), 
Schmidt ( Hiblisch. Med.), and others. Wunderbar ( Lib .- 
Talni. Med. iii, 20, commenting on Lev. xv, and compar- 
ing Mishna,Zu6///t, ii, 2, and Maimonides, ad loe.) thinks 
that gonorrhaa beniynu was in the mind of the latter 
writers. Dr. Adams, the editor of J’aul. sEgin. (Sydenh. 
Soc. ii, 14), considers syphilis a modified form of ele- 
phantiasis. For all ancient notices of the cognate dis- 
eases, see that work, i, 593 sq. The “issue” of xv, 19, 
may be the menorrhagia, the duration of which in the 
East is sometimes, when not checked by remedies, for 
an indefinite period (Matt, ix, 20), or uterine hemorrhage 
from other causes. 

In Dent, xxviii, 35 is mentioned a disease attacking 
the “ knees and legs,” consisting in a “ sore botch which 
cannot be healed,” but extended, in the sequel of the 
verse, from the “ sole of the foot to the top of the head.” 
The latter part of the quotation woidd certainly accord 
with Elephantiasis Grcecorum; but this, if the whole 
verse be a mere continuation of one described malady, 
would be in contradiction to the fact that this disease 
commences in the face, not in the lower members. On 
the other hand, a disease which affects the knees and 
legs, or more commonly one of them only — its principal 
feature being intumescence, distorting and altering all 
the proportions — is by a mere accident of language 
known as Elephantiasis Arabum, liucnemia Tropica 
(Raver, iii, 820-341), or “ Barbadoes leg,” from being 
well known in that island. Supposing, however, that 
the affection of the knees and legs is something distinct, 
and that the latter part of the description applies to the 
Elephantiasis Grcecorum, the incurable and all-pervading 
character of the malady are well expressed by it. This 
disease is what now passes under the name of “leprosy” 
(Michaelis, iii, 259) — the lepers, e. g. of the huts near 
the Zion gate of modern Jerusalem are elepliantiacs. 
It has been asserted that there are two kinds, one pain- 
fid, the other painless; but, as regards Syria and the 
East, this is contradicted. There the parts affected are 
quite benumbed and lose sensation. It is classed as a 
tubercular disease, not confined to the skin, but per- 
vading the tissues and destroying the bones. It is not 
confined to any age or either sex. It first appears in 
general, but not always, about the face, as an indurated 
nodule (hence it is improperly called tubercular), which 
gradually enlarges, inllaincs, and ulcerates. Sometimes 
it commences in the neck or arms. The ulcers w ill heal 
spontaneously, but only after a long period, and after 
destroying a great deal of the neighboring parts. If a 
joint be attacked, the ulceration will go on till its de- 
struction is complete, the joints of linger, toe, etc., drop- 
ping off* one by one. Frightful dreams and fetid breath 
are symptoms mentioned by some pathologists. More 
nodules will develop themselves, m id, if the face be the 
chief scat of the disease, it assumes a leonine aspect 
(hence called also J.eontiasis), loathsome and hideous; 
the skin becomes thick, rugose, and livid; the eyes are 
tierce and staring, and the hair generally falls off' from 
all the parts affected. When the throat is attacked the 
voice shares the affection, and sinks to a hoarse, husky 
whisper. These two symptoms are eminently character- 
istic. The patient will become bod-ridden, and. though 
a mass of bodily corruption, seems happy and contented 
with his sad condition, until, sinking exhausted under 
the ravages of the disease, lie is generally carried off, at 
least in Syria, by diarrhiea. It is hereditary, and may 
be inoculated, but does not propagate itself by the closest 
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contact ; e. g. two women in the aforesaid leper-huts re- 
mained uncontaminated though their husbands were 
both affected, and yet the children born to them were, 
like the fathers, elepliantisiac, and became so in early 
life. On the children of diseased parents a watch for 
the appearance of the malady is kept; but no one is 
afraid of infection, and the neighbors mix freely with 
them, though, like the lepers of the Old Test., they live 
“in a several house.” Many have attributed to these 
wretched creatures a libido inexpltbilis (see Proceedings 
of Med. and Chirurg. Soc. of London, Jan. 1860, iii, 164, 
from which some of the above remarks are taken). This 
is denied by Dr. Robert Sim (from a close study of the 
disease in Jerusalem), save in so far as idleness and in- 
activity, with animal wants supplied, may conduce to it. 
It became first prevalent in Europe during the crusades, 
and by their means was diffused, and the ambiguity of 
designating it leprosy then originated, and has been 
generally since retained. Pliny (Nat. Hist, xxvi, 5) as- 
serts that it was unknown in Italy till the time of Pom- 
pey the Great, when it was imported from Egypt, but 
soon became extinct (Paul. xEgin. ed. Sydenh. Soe.ii,6). 
It is, however, broadly distinguished from the Xirrpa, 
Xtvicg, etc. of the Greeks by name and symptoms, no 
less than by Roman medical and even popular writers ; 
comp. Lucretius, whose mention of it is the earliest — 

“ Est elephas morbus, qni propter flumiua Nili, 

Giguitur ASgypto in media, ueque prseterea usquam.” 

It is nearly extinct in Europe, save in Spain and Nor- 
way. A case was seen lately in the Crimea, but may 
have been produced elsewhere. It prevails in Turkey 
and the Greek Archipelago. One case, however, indig- 
enous in England, is recorded among the medical fac- 
similes at Guy’s Hospital. In Granada it was generally 
fatal after eight or ten years, whatever the treatment. 
This favors the correspondence of this disease with one 
one of those evil diseases of Egypt, possibly' its “ botch,” 
threatened in Deut. xxviii,27, 35. This “botch,” how- 
ever, seems more probably to mean the foul ulcer men- 
tioned by Arctaeus (De Sign, et Cans. Morb. A cut. i, 9), 
and called by him dfpSa or iaxapi). lie ascribes its fre- 
quency in Egypt to the mixed vegetable diet there fol- 
lowed, and to the use of the turbid water of the Nile, 
but adds that it is common in Coele-Syria. The Tal- 
mud speaks of the elephantiasis ( Baba Kama, 80 b ) as 
being “ moist without and dry within” (Wundcrbar, Bib- 
lisch-Talmudische Med. 8tes Heft, 10, 11). Advanced 
cases are said to have a cancerous aspect, and some even 
class it as a form of cancer, a disease dependent on faults 
of nutrition. 

It has been asserted that this, which is perhaps the 
most dreadful disease of the East, was Job’s malady'. 
Origen, Hexapla on Job ii, 7, mentions that one of the 
Greek versions gives it, loc. cit., as the affliction which 
befel him. W underbar (ut sup. p. 10) supposes it to have 
been the Tyrian leprosy, resting chiefly on the itching 
implied, as he supposes, by' Job ii, 7, 8. Schmidt (Bib- 
lischer Med. iv, 4) thinks the “sore boil” may indicate 
some graver disease, or complication of diseases. But 
there is no need to go beyond the statement of Script- 
ure, which speaks not only of this “ boil,” but of “ skin 
loathsome and broken,” “ covered with worms and clods 
of dust;” the second symptom is the result of the first, 
and the “worms” are probably the larvae of some fly r , 
known so to infest and make its nidus in any' wound or 
sore exposed to the air, and to increase rapidly in size. 
The “ clods of dust” would of course follow from his “ sit- 
ting iu ashes.” The “ breath strange to his wife,” if it 
be not a figurative expression for her estrangement from 
him, may imply a fetor, which in such a state of body 
hardly requires explanation. The expression my r “ bow- 
els boiled” (xxx, 27) may refer to the burning sensation 
in the stomach and bowels, caused by acrid bile, which 
is common in ague. Aretaeus (De Cur. Morb. A cut. ii, 
3) has a similar expression, Srtppacrh] rwv enrXdyxviov 
o'iov airb Trvpbg, as attending symeope. The “ scaring 
dreams” and “ terrify’ing visions” are perhaps a mere 


symptom of the state of mind bewildered by unaccount- 
able afflictions. The intense emaciation was (xxxiii, 
21) perhaps the mere result of protracted sickness. 

The disease of king Antiochus (2 Macc. ix, 5-10, etc.) 
is that of a boil breeding worms (ulcus verminosuni). 
So Sulla, Pherecydes, and Aleman, the poet, are men- 
tioned (Plut. F#« Sulla;) as similar cases. The exam- 
ples of both the Herods (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 6 , 5; War, 
i, 33, 5) may also be adduced, as that of Pheretime 
(Herod, iv, 205). There is some doubt whether this dis- 
ease be not allied to phthiriasis, in which lice are bred, 
and cause ideers. This condition may originate either 
in a sore, or in a morbid habit of body brought on by 
uncleanliness, suppressed perspiration, or neglect; but 
the vermination, if it did not commence in a sore, would 
produce one. Dr. Mason Good (iv, 504-6), speaking of 
pdXig, f.ia\iaap6g = cutaneous vermination, mentions a 
case in the Westminster Infirmary', and an opinion that 
universal phthiriasis was no imfrequcnt disease among 
the ancients ; he also states (p. 500) that in gangrenous 
ulcers, especially in warm climates, innumerable grubs 
or maggots will appear almost every morning. The 
camel, and other creatures, are known to be the habitat 
of similar parasites. There are also cases of vermiua- 
tion without any wound or faulty' outward state, such as 
the Vena Medinensis, known in Africa as the “Guinea- 
worm,” of which Galen had heard only', breeding under 
the skin, and needing to be drawn out carefully by a 
needle, lest it break, when great soreness and suppura- 
tion succeed (Freind, Hist, of Med. i, 49 ; De Mandelslo’s 
Travels, p. 4; and Paul, yh'gin. t-. iv, ed. Sy'denh. Soc.). 
Eay'er (iii, 808-819) gives a list of parasites, most of 
them in the skin. This “ Guinea-worm,” it appears, is 
also found in Arabia Petraea, on the coasts of the Cas- 
pian and Persian Gulf, on the Ganges, in Upper Egypt 
and Abyssinia (ib. 814). Dr. Mead refers Ilerod’s dis- 
ease to ivroZwa, or intestinal worms. Sliapter, without 
due foundation, objects that the word in that case should 
have been not gki oXp%, but tvXr] (Medica Sacra, p. 188). 

In Dent, xxviii, 65 it is possible that a palpitation of 
the heart is intended to be spoken of (comp. Gen. xlv, 
26). In Mark ix, 17 (comp. Luke ix, 88) we have an 
apparent case of epilepsy, shown especially' in the foam- 
ing, falling, wallowing, and similar violent sy'mptoms 
mentioned; this might easily be a form of demoniacal 
manifestation. The case of extreme hunger recorded in 
1 Sam. xiv was merely the result of exhaustive fatigue; 
but it is remarkable that the bulimia of which Xeno- 
phon speaks (. I nab. iv, 5, 7), was remedied by an appli- 
cation in which “ honey'” (comp. 1 Sam. xiv, 27) was the 
chief ingredient. 

Besides the common injuries of wounding, bruising, 
striking out ey r e, tooth, etc., we have in Exod. xxi, 22 
the case of miscarriage produced by' a blow, push, etc., 
damaging the foetus. 

The plague of “ boils and blains” is not said to have 
been fatal to man, as the murrain preceding was to cat- 
tle ; this alone would seem to contradict the notion of 
Shapter (Medica Sacra, p. 1 18), that the disorder in ques- 
tion was small-pox, which, wherever it has appeared, 
until mitigated by' vaccination, has been fatal to a great 
part, perhaps a majority' of those seized. The small-pox 
also generally' takes some days to pronounce and ma- 
ture, which seems opposed to the Mosaic account. The 
expression of Exod. ix, 10, a “ boil” flourishing, or ebnl- 
| lient with blains, may perhaps be a disease analogous to 
phlegmonous erysipelas, or even common ery'sipelas, 
which is often accompanied by' vesications such as the 
word “ blains” might fitly describe. This is Dr. Robert 
Sim’s opinion. On comparing, however, the means used 
to produce the disorder (Exod. ix, 8), an analogy' is per- 
ceptible to what is called “ bricklayer's itch,” and there- 
fore to leprosy'. A disease involving a white spot break- 
ing forth from a boil related to leprosy, and clean or un- 
clean according to symptoms specified, occurs under the 
general locus of leprosy (Lev. xiii, 18-23). 

The “withered hand” of Jeroboam (1 Kmgs xiii, 4-6), 
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and of the man (Matt, xii, 10-13 ; comp. Luke vi, 10), is 
such an effect as is known to follow from the oblitera- 
tion of the main artery of any member, or from paraly- 
sis of the principal nerve, either through disease or 
through injurj'. A case with a symptom exactly par- 
allel to that of Jeroboam is mentioned in the life of Ga- 
briel, an Arab physician. It was that of a woman whose 
hand had become rigid in the act of swinging, and re- 
mained in the extended posture. The most remarkable 
feature in the case, as related, is the remedy, which con- 
sisted in alarm acting on the nerves, inducing a sudden 
and spontaneous effort to use the limb — an effort which, 
like that of the dumb son of Croesus (Ilerod. i, 85), was 
paradoxically successful. The case of the widow’s son 
restored by Elisha (2 Kings iv, 19), was probably one of 
sunstroke. The disease of Asa ‘‘in his feet 1 ' (Schmidt, 
Uiblischer Med. iii, 5, 2), which attacked him in his old 
age (1 Kings xv, 23; 2 Chron. xvi, 12), and became ex- 
ceeding great, may have been either oe demit, dropsy, or 
podayra, gout. The former is common in aged persons, 
in whom, owing to the dilliculty of the return upwards 
of the sluggish blood, its watery part stays in the feet. 
The latter, though rare in the East at present, is men- 
tioned by the Talmudists (Sotuh, 10 a, and Sanhedrin, 
48 h), and there is no reason why it may not have been 
known in Asa’s time. It occurs in Hippocr. Aphor . vi, 
Proynost. 15; Celsus, iv, 24; AreUeus, Morb. Chron. ii, 
12, and’ other ancient writers. 

In 1 Macc. vi, 8, occurs a mention of “sickness of 
grief;” in Ecclus. xxxvii, 30, of sickness caused by ex- 
cess, which require only a passing mention. The dis- 
ease of Nebuchadnezzar ha3 been viewed by Jalin as a 
mental and purely subjective malady. It is not easy to 
see how this satisfies the plain, emphatic statement of 
Dan. iv, 33, which seems to include, it is true, mental 
derangement, but to assert a degraded bodily state to 
some extent, and a corresponding change of habits. The 
“eagles’ feathers” and “birds’ claws” are probably used 
only in illustration, not necessarily as describing a now 
type to which the hair, etc., approximated. (Comp, the 
simile of Psa. ciii, 5, and that of 2 Kings v, 14.) We 
may regard it as Mead (A fed. Sctcr. vol. vii), following 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, does, as a species of 
the melancholy known as Lycanthropiu (Paulus vKgin. 
iii, Id ; Avicenna, iii, 1, 5, 22). Persons so affected wan- 
der like wolves in sepulchres by night, and imitate the 
howling of a wolf or a dog. Further, there are well-at- 
tested accounts of wild or half-wild human creatures, of 
either sex, who have lived as beasts, losing human con- 
sciousness, and acquiring a superhuman ferocity, activ- 
ity, and swiftness. Either the Iveanthropic patients or 
these latter may furnish a partial analogy to Nebu- 
chadnezzar in regard to the various points of modified 
outward appearance and habits ascribed to him. Nor 
would it seem impossible that a sustained lycantliropia 
might produce this latter condition. 

Here should be noticed the mental malady of Saul. 
II is melancholy seems to have had its origin in his sin ; 
it was therefore grounded in his moral nature, but ex- 
tended its effects, as commonly, to the intellectual. 
The “evil spirit from God,” whatever it mean, was no 
part of the medical features of his case, and may there- 
fore be excluded from the present notice. Music, which 
soothed him for a while, has entered largely into the 
milder modern treatment of lunacy. 

The palsy meets us in the New Test, only, and in 
features too familiar to need special remark. The words 
“grievously tormented” (Matt, viii, G) have been com- 
mented on by Baier (Jit Parol, p. 32), to the effect that 
examples of acutely painful paralysis are not wanting 
in modern pathology, e. g. when paralysis is complicated 
with neuralgia. But if this statement be viewed with 
doubt, we might understand the Greek expression (/3«- 
oaviZoptvoc) as used of paralysis agitans, or even of 
chorea (St. Vitus’s dance), in both of which the patient, 
being never still for a moment save when asleep, might 
well be so described. The woman’s case who was “ bowed 


together” by “a spirit of infirmity” may probably have 
been paralytic (Luke xiii, 11). If the dorsal muscles 
were affected, those of the chest and abdomen, from 
want of resistance, would undergo contraction, and thus 
cause the patient to suffer as described. 

Gangrene (ydyypaivu, Celsus, vii, 33, de yanyreena), 
or mortification in its various forms, is a totally different 
disorder from the “canker” of the A.Y. in 2 Tim. ii, 17. 
Both gangrene and cancer were common in all the coun- 
tries familiar to the scriptural writers, and neither dif- 
fers from the modern disease of the same name (Dr. M. 
Good, ii, GG9, etc., and 579, etc.). 

In Isa. xxvi, 18; Fsa. vii, 14, there seems an allusion 
to false conception, in which, though attended by pains 
of quasi-labor and other ordinary symptoms, the womb 
has been found unimpregnated, and no deliver}' has fol- 
lowed. The medical term (Dr. 51. Good, iv, 188) t’p- 
TTVivydriorug, mola veutosa, suggests the scriptural lan- 
guage, “We have, as it were, brought forth wind;” the 
whole passage is figurative for disappointment after 
great effort. 

Poison, as a means of destroying life, liardlv occurs in 
the Bible, save as applied to arrows (Job vi, 4). In 
Zech. xii, 2, the marg. gives “poison” as an alternative 
rendering, which docs not seem preferable, intoxication 
being probably meant. In the annals of the Ilerods 
poisons occur as the resource of stealthy murder. 

The bite or sting of venomous beasts can hardly be 
treated as a disease, but in connection with the “fiery 
(i. e. venomous) serpents” of Numb, xxi, 6, and the de- 
liverance from death of those bitten, it deserves a notice. 
Even the Talmud acknowledges that the healing power 
lay not in the brazen serpent itself, but “as soon as they 
feared the Most High, and uplifted their hearts to their 
heavenly Father, they were healed, and in default of 
this were brought to naught.” Thus the brazen figure 
was symbolized only; or, according to the lovers of 
purely natural explanation, was the stage-trick to cover 
a false miracle. It was customary to consecrate the 
image of the aflliction, either in its cause or in its effect, 
as in the golden emerods, golden mice, of 1 Sam. vi. 4, 
8, and in the ex-votos common in Egypt even before 
the exodus: and these may be compared with the set- 
ting up of the brazen serpent. Thus we have in it only 
an instance of the current custom, fanciful or supersti- 
tious, being sublimed to a higher purpose. The bite of 
a white she-mule, perhaps in the rutting season, is, ac- 
cording to the Talmudists, fatal; and they also mention 
that of a mad dog. with certain symptoms by which to 
discern his state (Wunderbar, ut sup. p. 21). The scor- 
pion and centipede are natives of the Levant (Iiev. ix, 
5, 10), and, with a large variety of serpents, swarm there. 
To these, according to Lichtenstein, should be added a 
venomous solpuga, or large spider, similar to the Cala- 
brian tarantula; but the passage in Pliny adduced (//. 
A. xxix, 29) gives no satisfactory ground for the theory 
based upon it, that its bite was the cause of the emerods. 
It is, however, remarkable that Pliny mentions with 
some fulness a nuts araneiis — not a spider resembling a 
mouse, but a mouse resembling a spider — the shrew- 
mouse, and called uraneus, Isidore says from this resem- 
blance. or from its eating spiders. Its bite was venom- 
ous, caused mortification of the part, and a spreading 
ulcer attended with inward griping pains, and when 
crushed on the wound it was its own best antidote. .See 
Disk ask. 

The disease of old age lias acquired a place in Bibli- 
cal nosology cbietlv owing to the elegant allegory into 
which “The Preacher” throws the succeeding tokens of 
the ravage of time on man (Eccles. xii). The symptoms 
enumerated have each their significance for the physi- 
cian ; for, though his art can do little to arrest them, 
they yet mark an altered condition calling for a treat- 
ment of its own. “The Preacher” divides the sum of 
human existence into that period which involves every 
mode of growth, and that which involves every mode 
of decline. The first reaches from the point of birth or 
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even of generation, onwards to the attainment of the 
“ grand climacteric,” and the second from that epoch 
backwards through a corresponding period of decline till 
the point of dissolution is reached. These are respect- 
ively called the mblTl ‘vqi and the mWPt ^ of 
the rabbins (Wunderbar, 2tes Heft). This latter course 
is marked in metaphor by the darkening of the great 
lights of nature, and the ensuing season of life is com- 
pared to the broken weather of the wet season, setting 
iii when summer is gone, when after every shower fresh 
clouds are in the sky, as contrasted with the showers of 
other seasons, which pass away into clearness. Such he 
means are the ailments and troubles of declining age, as 
compared with those of advancing life. The “ keepers 
of the house” are perhaps the ribs which support the 
frame, or the arms and shoulders which enwrap and pro- 
tect it. Their “ trembling,” especially that of the arras, 
etc., is a sure sign of vigor past. The “ strong men” 
are its supporters, the lower limbs “bowing themselves” 
under the weight they once so lightly bore. The “ grind- 
ing” hardly needs to be explained of the teeth, now be- 
come “ few.” The “ lookers from the windows” are the 
pupils of the eyes, now “darkened,” as Isaac’s were, and 
Eli’s ; and Moses, though spared the dimness, was yet 
in that very exemption a marvel (Gen. xxvii ; comp, 
xlviii, 10; 1 Sam. iv, 15; Dent, xxxiv, 7). The “doors 
shut” represent the didness of those other senses which 
are the portals of knowledge ; thus the taste and smell, 
as in the case of Barzillai, became impaired, and the 
ears stopped against sound. The “rising lip at the 
voice of a bird” portrays the light, soon-fleeting, easily- 
broken slumber of the aged man ; or possibly, and more 
literally, actual waking in the early morning, when first 
the cock crows, may be intended. The “ daughters of 
music brought low” suggest the 

“ big, manly voice 

Now turn’d again to childish treble 

and also, as illustrated again by Barzillai, the failure in 
the discernment and the utterance of musical notes. 
The fears of old age are next noticed : “ They shall be 
afraid of that which is high;" an obscure expression, per- 
haps, for what are popularly called “ nervous” terrors, 
exaggerating and magnifying every object of alarm, 
and “making,” as the saying is, “mountains of mole- 
hills.” Or, even more simply, these words may be un- 
derstood as meaning that old men have neither vigor 
nor breath for going up hills, mountains, or anything else 
that is “high;” nay, for them the plain, even the road 
has its terrors — they walk timidly and cautiously even 
along that. “Fear in the way” is at first less obvious ; 
but we observe that nothing unnerves and agitates an 
old person more than the prospect of a long journey. 
Thus regarded, it becomes a fine and subtile touch in 
the description of decrepitude. All readiness to haste 
is arrested, and a numb despondency succeeds. The 
“flourishing” of “the “almond-tree” is still more ob- 
scure; but we observe this tree in Palestine blossoming 
when others show no sign of vegetation, and when it is 
dead winter all around — no ill type, perhaps, of the old 
man who has survived his own contemporaries and many 
of his juniors. Youthful lusts die out, and their organs, 
of which “ the grasshopper” is perhaps a figure, are re- 
laxed. The “ silver cord” may be that of nervous sen- 
sation, or motion, or even the spinal marrow itself. 
Perhaps some incapacity of retention may be signified 
by the “ golden bowl broken ;” the “ pitcher broken at 
the well” suggests some vital supply stopping at the 
usual source — derangement perhaps of the digestion or 
of the respiration; the “wheel shivered at the cistern” 
conveys, through the image of the water-lifting process 
familiar in irrigation, the notion of the blood, pumped, 
as it were, through the vessels, and fertilizing the whole 
system ; for “ the blood is the life.” 

IY. Hebrew Therapeutics. — This careful register of 
the tokens of decline might lead us to expect great care 
for the preservation of health and strength; and this 


indeed is found to mark the Mosaic system, in the regu- 
lations concerning diet, the “divers washings,” and the 
pollution imputed to a corpse — nay, even in circumci- 
sion itself. These served not only the ceremonial pur- 
pose of imparting self-consciousness to the Hebrew, and 
keeping him distinct from alien admixture, but had a 
sanitary aspect of rare wisdom, when we regard the 
country, the climate, and the age. The laws of diet had 
the effect of tempering, by a just admixture of the or- 
ganic substances of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
the regimen of Hebrew families, and thus providing for 
the vigor of future ages, as well as checking the stimu- 
lus which the predominant use of animal food gives to 
the passions. To these effects may be ascribed the im- 
munity often enjoyed by the Hebrew race amid epi- 
demics devastating the countries of their sojourn. The 
best and often the sole possible exercise of medicine is 
to prevent disease. Moses could not legislate for cure, 
but his rules did for the great mass of the people what 
no therapeutics, however consummate, could do — they 
gave the best security for the public health by provi- 
sions incorporated in the public economy. Whether we 
regard the laws which secluded the leper as designed to 
prevent infection or repress the dread of it, their wisdom 
is nearly equal, for of all terrors the imaginary are the 
most terrible. The laws restricting marriage have in 
general a similar tendency, degeneracy being the pen- 
alty of a departure from those which forbid commixture 
of near kin. Michel Levy remarks on the salubrious 
tendency of the law of marital separation (Lev. xv) im- 
posed (Levy, Traite de. Hygiene , p. 8). The precept also 
concerning pnrity on the necessary occasions in a desert 
encampment (Deut. xxiii, 12-14), enjoining the return 
of the elements of productiveness to the soil, would prob- 
ably become the basis of the municipal regulationshav- 
ing for their object a similar purity in towns. The 
consequences of its neglect in such encampments is 
shown by an example quoted by Michel Levy, as men- 
tioned by M. de Lamartine ( ib . 8, 9). Length of life 
was regarded as a mark of divine favor, and the divine 
legislator had pointed out the means of ordinarily in- 
suring a fuller measure of it to the people at large than 
could, according to physical laws, otherwise be hoped 
for. Perhaps the extraordinary means taken to prolong 
vitality may be referred to this source (1 Kings i, 2), 
and there is no reason why the case of David should be 
deemed a singular one. We may also compare the ap- 
parent influence of vital warmth enhanced to a miracu- 
lous degree, but having, perhaps, a physical law as its 
basis, in the cases of Elijah, Elisha, and the sons of the 
widow of Zarephath, and the Shunammite. Wunderbar 
has collected several examples of such influence simi- 
larly exerted, which, however, he seems to exaggerate 
to an absurd pitch. Yet it would seem not against an- 
alogy to suppose that, as pernicious exhalations, mias- 
mata, etc., may pass from the sick and affect the health}', 
so there should be a reciprocal action in favor of health. 
The climate of Palestine afforded a great rauge of tem- 
perature within a narrow compass — e. g. a long sea- 
coast, a long, deep valley (that of the Jordan), a broad, 
flat plain (Esdraelon), a large portion of table-laud (Ju- 
dah and Ephraim), and the higher elevations of Carmel, 
Tabor, the lesser and greater Hermon, etc. Thus it 
partakes of nearly all supportable climates. In October 
its rainy season begins with moist westerly winds. Jn 
November the trees are bare. In December snow and 
ice are often found, but never lie long, and only during 
the north wind’s prevalence. The cold disappears at 
the end of Februar} r , and the “latter rain” sets in, last- 
ing through March to the middle of April, when thun- 
der-storms are common, torrents swell, and the heat 
rises in the low grounds. At the end of April the hot 
season begins, but preserves moderation till June, thence 
till September becomes extreme; and during all this 
period rain seldom occurs, but often heavy dews prevail. 
In September it commences to be cool, first at night, and 
sometimes the rain begins to fall at the end of it. The 
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migration with the season from an inland to a sea-coast 
position, from low to high ground, etc., was a point of 
social development never systematically reached during 
the scriptural history of Palestine, lint men inhabit- 
ing the same regions for centuries could hardly fail to ! 
notice the connection between the air and moisture of a 
place and human health, and those favored by circnm- j 
stances would certainly turn tbeir knowledge to account. 
The Talmudists speak of the north wind as preservative j 
of life, and the south and cast winds as exhaustive, but 
the south as the most insupportable of all, coining hot 
and dry from the deserts, producing abortion, tainting 
the babe yet unborn, and corroding the pearls in the 
sea. Further, they dissuade from performing circum- 
cision or venesection during its prevalence ( Jebamotfi , 
72 a, op. Wumlerbar, 2tcs 1 left, vol. ii, A ). It is stated 
that “ the marriage-bed placed between north and south 
will be blessed with male issue” ( Berachoth , 15, ib.), 
which may, Wumlerbar thinks, be interpreted of the 
temperature when moderate, and in neither extreme 
(which these winds respectively represent), as most fa- 
voring fecundity. If the fact be so, it is more probably 
related to the phenomena of magnetism, in connection 
with which the same theory has been lately revived. 
A number of precepts are given by the same authorities 
in reference to health ; e. g. eating slowly, not contract- 
ing a sedentary habit, regularity in natural operations, 
cheerfulness of temperament, due sleep (especially early 
morning sleep is recommended), but not somnolence by 
day (Wundcrbar, ut sup.). We may mention likewise 
in this connection that possession of an abundance of 
salt tended to banish much disease (Psa. lx, 2 ; 2 Sam. 
viii, 13; 1 Chron. xviii, 12). Salt-pits (Zeph. ii, 9) arc 
still- dug by the Arabs on the shore of the Dead Sea. 
For the use of salt to a new-born infant, Ezek. xvi, -1; 
comp. Galen, I)e Sanit. lib. i, cap. 7. 

The rite of circumcision, besides its special surgical 
operation, deserves some notice in connection with the 
general question of the health, longevity, and fecundity 
of the race with whose history it is identified. IJesidcs 
being a mark of the covenant and a symbol of purity, it 
was perhaps also a protest against the phalhis-worship, 
which has a remote antiquity in the corruption of man- 
kind, and of which we have some trace in the Egyptian 
myth of Osiris. It has been asserted also (Wumlerbar, 
3tcs 1 left, p. 25) that it distinctly contributed to increase 
the fruitfulness of the race, and to check inordinate de- 
sires in the individual. Its beneficial effects in such a 
climate as that of Egypt and Syria, as tending to pro- 
mote cleanliness, to prevent or reduce irritation, and 
thereby to stop the way against various disorders, have 
been the subject of comment to various writers on hy- 
giene. In particular a troublesome and sometimes fatal 
kind of boil (phymosis and puruphymosis ) is mentioned j 
as occurring commonly in those regions, but only to the , 
uncircumcised. It is stated by Josephus (Cont.Ap. ii, ' 
13) that Apion, against whom he* wrote, having at first 
derided circumcision, was circumcised of necessity by 
reason of such a boil, of which, after suffering great pain, 
lie died. Philo also appears to speak of the same bene- 
fit when he speaks of the “ anthrax” infesting those 
who retain the foreskin. Medical authorities have also 
stated that the capacity of imbibing syphilitic virus is 
less, and that this has been proved experimentally by 
comparing Jewish with other, e. g. (’hristiau popula- 
tions (Wunderhar, 3tos l left, p. 27). The operation it- 
self consisted of originally a mere incision, to which a 
further stripping off the skin from the part, and a cus- 
tom of sucking t he blood from the wound, was in a later 
period added, owing to the attempts of Jews of the Mac- 
cabiean period, and later (1 Maec. i, 15; Josephus. .1 ut. 
xii, 5, 1 ; comp. 1 Cor. vii, X). to cultivate heathen prac- 
tices. The reduction of the remaining portion of the 
praputinm after the more simple operation, so as to 
cover what it had exposed, known ns cpispasmus , ac- 
complished hv the elasticity of the skin itself, was what 
this anti-Judaic practice sought to effect, and what the 


later, more complicated and severe, operation frustrated. 
To these were subjoined the use of the warm-bath, be- 
fore and after the operation, pounded cummin as a styp- 
tic, and a mixture of wine and oil to heal the wound. 
It is remarkable that the tightly-swathed rollers, which 
formed the tirst covering of the new-born child (Luke 
ii, 7), are still retained among modern Jews at the cir- 
cumcision of a child, effectually preventing any move- 
ment of the body or limbs (\V underbar, p. 29). .See 
Circumcision, 

No surgical operation beyond this finds a place in 
holy Scripture, unless, indeed, that adverted to under 
the article Eunuch. The Talmudists speak of two op- 
erations to assist birth, one known as jS'.in rv m ~p 
(yastroloiniu), and intended to assist parturition, not 
necessarily fatal to the mother; the other known as 
(hysterotomia, sectio crr.««ra/), which was 
seldom practiced save in the case of death in the crisis 
of labor, or, if attempted on the living, was either fatal, 
or at least destructive of the powers of maternity. An 
operation is also mentioned by the same authorities 
having for its object the extraction piecemeal of an oth- 
erwise inextricable foetus (ibid. p. 53, etc.). 

Wundcrbar enumerates from the Mishna and Talmud 
fifty-six surgical instruments or pieces of apparatus; of 
j these, however, the following only are at all alluded to 
in Scripture. A cutting instrument, called “"Ii. supposed 
to be a “sharp stone” (Exod. iv, 25). Such was proba- 
bly the “^Ethiopian stone” mentioned by Herodotus (ii, 
Xfi), and I’liny speaks of what he calls Testa samia. as a 
similar implement. Zipporah seems to have caught 
up the first instrument which came to hand in her ap- 
prehension for the life of her husband. The “knife” 
(rbzX“) of Josh, v, 2 was probably a more refined in- 
strument for the same purpose. An “awl” (rS'l'S) is 
mentioned (Exod. xxi. 6) as used to bore through the 
car of the bondman who refused release, and is supposed 
to have been a surgical instrument. A seat of delivery, 
called in Scripture E*:-X, Exod. i. 1G. by the Talmud- 
ists lE-E (comp. 2 Kings xix, 3), “ the stools;” but 
some have doubted whether the word used by Moses 
does not mean rather the uterus itself, as that which 
moulds and shapes the infant. Delivery upon a scat or 
stool is, however, a common practice in France at this 
day, and also in Palestine. The “roller to hind” of 
Ezck. xxx, 21 was for a broken limb, as still used. Sim- 
ilar bands, wound with the most precise accuracy, in- 
volve the mummies. A scraper (C"~), for which the 
“ potsherd” of Job was a substitute (Job ii, X). 

Exod. xxx, 23-5 is a prescription in form. It may 
be worth while also to enumerate the leading substances 
which, according to Wumlerbar, composed the pharma- 
copeia of the Talmudists — a much more limited one — • 
which will afford some insight into the distance which 
separates them from the leaders of Greek medicine, lie- 
sides such ordinary appliances as water, wine (Luke x, 
3-1), beer, vinegar, honey, and milk, various oils are 
found; as opobalsnimmi (“halm of Gilead”), the oil of 
olive, myrrh, rose, palma cliristi, walnut, sesnimim, colo- 
cynth.and fish : figs (2 Kings xx, 7). dates, apples (Cant, 
ii, 5), pomegranates, pistachio-nuts, and almonds (a prod- 
uce of Syria, but not of Egypt, Gen. xliii, 11); wheat, 
barley, and various other grains; garlic, leeks, onions, 
and sonic other common herbs; mustard, pepper, cori- 
ander seed, ginger, preparations of licet, tish, etc., steeped 
in wine or vinegar, whey, eggs, salt. wax. and suet (in 
plasters), gall of fish (Tob.vi, X; xi. 1 1), ashes, cowdung, 
etc. ; lasting-saliva, urine, hat's blood, and the following 
i rarer herbs, etc. ; ammeisisiou. tuentu ycufilis, saffron, 
mandragora. I. me son in spiuosa (Arab, ulfivuna), juniper, 
broom, poppy, acacia, pine, lavender or rosemary, clover- 
root, jiijob, hyssop, fern, samps uc/itnn, milk-thistle, lau- 
rel, Knica mu ret I is, absyntli. jasmine, narcissus, madder, 
curled mint, fennel, endive, oil of cotton, myrtle, myrrh, 
I aloes, sweet cane ( acorus calamus ), cinnamon, cuuella 
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alba, cassia, ladanum, galbanum, frankincense, storax, 
nard, gum of various trees, musk, blatta byzantina; and 
these minerals — bitumen, natrum, borax, alum, clay, 
aetites, quicksilver, litharge, yellow arsenic. The fol- 
lowing preparations were also well known : Theriacas, 
an antidote prepared from serpents; various medicinal 
drinks, e. g. from the fruit-bearing rosemary ; decoction 
of wine with vegetables ; mixture of wine, honey, and 
pepper; of oil, wine, and water; of asparagus and other 
roots steeped in wine; emetics, purging draughts, sopo- 
rifics, potions to produce abortion or fruitfulness; and 
various salves, some used cosmetically, e. g. to remove 
hair; some for wounds and other injuries. The forms 
of medicaments were cataplasm, electuary, liniment, 
plaster (Isa. i, 6 ; Jer. viii, 22 ; xlvi, 11; li, 8 ; Josephus, 
War, i, 33, 5), powder, infusion, decoction, essence, syrup, 
mixture. 

An occasional trace occurs of some chemical knowl- 
edge, e. g. the calcination of the gold by Moses; the ef- 
fect of “vinegar upon nitre” (Exod. xxxii, 20; Prov. 
xxv, 20; comp. Jer. ii, 22). The mention of “the apoth- 
ecary” (Exod. xxx, 35 ; Eccl. x, 1), and of the merchant 
in “ powders” (Cant, iii, 6), show's that a distinct and 
important branch of trade was set up in these wares, in 
which, as at a modern druggist’s, articles of luxury, etc., 
are combined with the remedies of sickness (see further, 
Wunderbar, lstes Heft, p. 73, ad fin.). 

Among the most favorite of external remedies has 
always been the bath. As a preventive of numerous 
disorders its virtues were known to the Egyptians, and 
the scrupulous Levitical bathings prescribed by Moses 
would merely enjoin the continuance of a practice fa- 
miliar to the Jew's, from the example especially of the 
priests in that country. Besides the significance of 
moral pnritv which it carried, the use of the bath check- 
ed the tendency to become unclean by violent perspira- 
tions from within and effluvia from without ; it kept the 
porous system in play, and stopped the outset of much 
disease. In order to make the sanction of health more 
solemn, most Oriental nations have enforced purificatory 
rites by religious mandates — and so the Jew's. A treatise 
collecting all the dicta of ancient medicine on the use 
of the bath has been current ever since the revival of 
learning, under the title De Balneis. According to it, 
Hippocrates and Galen prescribe the bath medicinally 
in peripneumonia rather than in burning fever, as tend- 
ing to allay the pain of the sides, chest, and back, pro- 
moting various secretions, removing lassitude, and sup- 
pling joints. A hot bath is recommended for those 
suffering from lichen (lie Bain. p. 464). Those, on the 
contrary, v.'ho have looseness of the bowels, who are 
languid, loathe their food, are troubled w'ith nausea or 
bile, should not use it, as neither should the epileptic. 
After exhausting journeys in the sun, the bath is com- 
mended as the restorative of moisture to the frame (p. 
456-458). The four objects which ancient authorities 
chiefly proposed to attain by bathing are — 1, to warm 
and distil the elements of the body throughout the 
whole frame, to equalize whatever is abnormal, to rarefy 
the skin, and promote evacuations through it ; 2, to re- 
duce a dry to a moister habit ; 3 (the cold bath), to cool 
the frame and brace it; 4 (the warm bath), a sudorific 
to expel cold. Exercise before bathing is recommend- 
ed, and in the season from April till November inclusive 
it is the most conducive to health ; if it be kept up in 
the other months, it should then be but once a week, 
and that fasting. Of natural waters some are nitrous, 
some saline, some aluminous, some sulphureous, some 
bituminous, some copperish, some ferruginous, and some 
compounded of these. Of all the natural waters the 
power is, on the w'hole, desiccant and calefacient, and 
they are peculiarly fitted for those of a humid and cold 
habit. Pliny (//. X. xxxi) gives the fullest extant ac- 
count of the thermal springs of the ancients ( Paul . 
xEgin. ed. Sydenh. Soc. i. 71). Avicenna gives precepts 
for salt and other mineral baths ; the former he recom- 
mends in case of scurvy and itching, as rarefying the 


skin, and afterwards condensing it. Waters medicated 
with alum, natron, sulphur, naphtha, iron, litharge, vit- 
riol, and vinegar, are also specified by him. Friction 
and unction are prescribed, and a caution given against 
staying too long in the w'ater {ibid. p. 338-340 ; comp. 
Aetius, De Bain, iv, 484). A sick bather should lie quiet,, 
and allow others to rub ami anoint him, and use no 
strigil (the common instrument for scraping the skin), 
but a sponge (p. 456). Maimonides, chiefly following 
Galen, recommends the bath, especially for phthisis in 
the aged, as being a case of dryness W'ith cold habit, and 
to a hectic-fever patient as being a case of dryness with 
hot habit ; also in cases of ephemeral and tertian fevers, 
under certain restrictions, and in putrid fevers, with the 
caution not to incur shivering. Bathing is dangerous 
to those who feel pain in the liver after eating, lie 
adds cautions regarding the kind of water, but these re- 
late chiefly to water for drinking ( De Bain. p. 438, 439). 
The bath of oil was formed, according to Galen and 
Aetius, by adding the fifth part of heated oil to a water- 
bath. Josephus speaks ( War, i, 33, 5) as though oil 
had, in Herod’s case, been used pure. There w r ere spe- 
cial occasions on which the bath was ceremonially en- 
joined — after a leprous eruption healed, after the conju- 
gal act, or an involuntary emission, or any gonorrhoeal 
discharge, after menstruation, childbed, or touching a 
corpse ; so for the priests before and during their times 
of office such a duty was prescribed. The Pharisees 
and Essenes aimed at scrupulous strictness of all such 
rules (Matt, xv, 2; Mark vii, 5; Luke xi, 38). River- 
bathing w r as common, but houses soon began to include 
a bath-room (Lev. xv, 13 ; 2 Kings v, 10 ; 2 Sam. xi, 2 ; 
Susanna 15). Vapor-baths, as among the Romans, were 
latterly included in these, as well as hot and cold bath 
apparatus, and the use of perfumes and oils after quit- 
ting it was everywhere diffused (Wunderbar, 2tes Heft, 
vol. ii, B). The vapor was sometimes sought to be in- 
haled, though this was reputed mischievous to the teeth. 
It was deemed healthiest after a warm to take also a 
cold bath ( PuuL.Egin . ed. Sydenh. Soc. i, 68). The Tal- 
mud has it — “ Whoso takes a warm bath, and does not 
also drink thereupon some warm water, is like a stove 
hot only from without, but not heated also from within. 
Whoso bathes, and does not withal anoint, is like the 
liquor outside a vat. • Whoso having had a warm bath 
does not also immediately pour cold water over him, is 
like an iron made to glow in the fire, but not thereafter 
hardened in the water.” This succession of cold water 
to hot vapor is commonly practiced in Russian and 
Polish baths, and is said to contribute much to robust 
health (Wunderbar, ibid.). See Bathe. 

V. Literature. — Besides the usual authorities on He- 
brew antiquities, Talmudical and modern, Wunderbar 
(lstes Heft, p. 57-69) has compiled a collection of writ- 
ers on the special subject of scriptural, etc., medicine, 
including its psychological and botanical aspects, as also 
its political relations; a distinct section of thirteen mon- 
ographs treats of the leprosy; and every various disease 
mentioned in Scripture appears elaborated in one or 
more such short treatises. Those out of the whole num- 
ber which appear most generally in esteem, to judge 
from references made to them, are the following, which 
include a few' from other sources: Rosenmuller’s Xatural 
History of the Bible (in the Biblical Cabinet, vol. xxvii) ; 
De Wctte, F/ebrdisch-jiidische A rchdologie, § 271 b ; *Cal- 
met (Augustin), La Medecine et les Medecins des anc. 
Hebrenx (in his Comm, literale, Paris, 1724, vol. v) ; idem, 
Dissertation sur la Sueur du Sang (Luke xxii, 43, 44); 
Primer, Krankheiten des Orients; Sprengel (Kurt), De 
medic. Ebrceorvm (Halle, 1789, 8vo) ; idem, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der Medicin (Halle, 1794, 8vo); idem, Yersuch 
einer pragm. Geschichte der Arzeneikunde (Halle, 1792, 
1803, 18'>i ; the last edition by Dr. Rosenbaum, Leipsic, 
1846, 8vo, vol. i, § 37-45) ; idem, Histor. Bet Herbar. (lib. 
i. cap. i, Flora Biblica ) ; Bartholini (Thom.), De morbis 
biblicis, miscellanea medica (in Ugolini, xxx, 1521); 
idem, Paralytici novi Testamenti (in Ugolini, xxx, 1459),* 
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Schmidt (Joh. Jac.), Biblischer Medicus (Ztilliehau, 1743, 
8vo, p.7GI) ; Kali, De morbis sucenlot. J'. T. (Hafn. 1745, 
4to) ; Heinhard (Chr.Tob. Eplir.), Bibelkrankheit., welche 
ini alien Testam. vorkommeu (i and ii, 17G7, 8vo, p. 384; 
v, 1708, 8vo, p. 244) ; Shapter (Thomas), Medica sacra, 
or Short Expositions of the more important Diseases 
mentioned in the Sacred Writings (London, 1834) ; IVun- 
derbar (K. J.), Biblisch-Tulmudische Mediein (in 4 parts, 
Riga, 1850-1853, 8vo ; new series, 1857); Celsius (01.), 
Uierobotanicon, s. deplant is sacree scriptural dissertations 
breves (2 parts, Upsal, 1745, 1747, 8vo ; Amstelod. 1748) ; 
Bochart (Samuel), Ilierozoicon, s. bipart itum opus de ani- 
mulibus sacra; scriptures (London, 16G5, fol. ; Frankfort, 
1G75, fol.; edited by, and with the notes of Ern. F. G. 
I Josenm tiller, Lips. i793, 3 vols. 4to) ; Spencer, De legibus 
Debneorlim ritualibus (Tilbingen, 1732, fol.) ; Reitihard 
(Mich. II.), De cibis llebrceorum prohibitis; Diss. I re- 
spon. Seb. Muller (Yiteb. 1G97, 4to) ; Diss. II respon. Chr. 
Liske (ibid. 1G97, 4to) ; Eschenbaeh (Chr. Ehrenfr.), 
Progr. de lepra Judeeorum (Rostock, 1774, 4to; in his 
Scripta medic, bibl. p. 17-41) ; Schilling (G.G.),74e lepra 
commentationes , rec. J. I). Ilahn (Lugd. Bat. 1788, 8vo) ; 
Chamseru (II.), Recherches sur le veritable caract'ere de 
la lepre des Debreux (in Mem. de la Soc. medic, d' emula- 
tion de Pam, 1810, iii, 335); Relation Chirurgicale de 
VA rmee de V Orient (Paris, 1804) ; Wedel (Geo. W.), De 
lepra in sacris (Jena, 1715, 4to; in his Exercitat. med. 
philolog. Cent. II, dec. 4, p. 93-107); idem, De viorb. 
IHskim (Jena, 1G92, 4to; in his Exercitat. med. philolog. 
Cent. 1, dec. 7) ; idem, De morbo Jorami exercitat. 1, 11 
(Jena, 1717, 4to ; in his Exercitat. med. philolog. Cent. II, 
dec. 5); idem, De Saulo energumeno (Jena, 1G85; in his 
Exercitat. med. philolog. Cent. 1, dec. 2) ; idem, De morbis 
senum Solomoncris (Jena, lG8G,4to ; in his Exercitat. med. 
philolog. Cent. I, dec. 3); Lichtenstein, Versuch, etc. (in 
Eichhorn’s Allgem. Bibliothek, vi, 407-4G7); Mead (Dr. 
P.), Medica Sacra (London, 4to) ; Gudius (G. V.),Exer- 
citatio philologica de 1/ebraica obstetrician origine (in 
Ugolini, xxx, 1061) ; Kail, De obstetricibus mat rum De- 
bra' arum in xEgypto (Hamburg, 1746, 4to); Israels (Dr. 
A. II.), Tent a men historico-medicuni, exhibens collectuneu 
(igncrcologica, qure ex Talmude Babylonico depromsit 
(Groningen, 1845, 8vo); Homer (F.), Dissert, de statu 
Medicince ap. Vett. Debr. (1735); Nor berg, De Medicina 
Arabian (in Opusc. Acad, ii, 404); Aschkenazci (51 os.), 
De ortu et progressu Medicince inter Debncos (Hamburg, 
17. 8vo); Ginsburger (11. W.), De Medica ex Talmu- 
dis illustrate i (Getting. 1743, 4to); Goldmann, De rebus 
medices Vet. Test. (Bresl. 184G, 4to); Lcntenschliigcr (J. 
1 1.), De medicis veterum Debr. (Schleiz. 178G,8vo) ; Lind- 
linger (J. S.), De Debr. vett. medica de Dcemoniacis (Wit- 
tenb. 1774, 2 vols. 8vo); Rcineccius (Chr.), Dictum Tal- 
mudicum de optima medico , (Jehenne diguo (Weissenb. 
1721, fol.). Sec Physician. 

MEDICINE, Heathen. Sec Sudeustition. 

Mediety (or Portion) is the name given to the 
division of a rectory church into several parsonages or 
vicarages. 

Medigo, Elia ben-Mose, Ann a dei., a noted 
Jewish savan of the 15th century, celebrated for his at- 
tainments as a philosopher, flourished at Padua. Italy, 
as teacher of metaphysics. He died in 1493. For his 
works, sec Ftirst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 338. 

Medigo, Joseph Salomo del, another Jewish 
writer of note, and of the same family as the preceding, 
was born at Candia in 1591. He was highly educated, 
and though busily engaged in the practice of medicine 
as one of the most eminent of his profession, he never- 
theless devoted much time and attention to the study 
of Jewish philosophical productions and the writings of 
Jewish mystics. He published dissertations on differ- 
ent philosophical subjects and on the Cabala, ami biog- 
raphies of several eminent Hebrew literati, lie died 
at Prague in 1G55. See Ftirst, Bibl. Judaicu. ii,33& sq. 

Medina (Arab, city), or, more fully, Mkdinat al- 
Nahi (City of the Prophet), also called Tubah , Tibah , 


etc. (the Good, Sweet, etc.), and mentioned by Ptolemy 
as Juthrippa : the holiest city of Mohammedan coun- 
tries, next to Mecca, and the second capital of Ilejaz 
in Western Arabia, is situated about 270 miles north of 
Mecca, and 140 north by cast of the port of Jembo, on 
the Red Sea, and contains about 1G,000 inhabitants 
(Burton). Medina is about half the size of Mecca. The 
streets, between fifty and sixty in number, are deep and 
narrow, paved only in a few places. The houses are 
flat-roofed and double-storied, and are built of a basaltic 
scoria, burned brick, and palm-wood. Very few public 
buildings of any importance are to be noticed besides 
the great mosque Al-Haram (the Sacred), supposed to 
be erected on the spot where Mohammed died, and to 
enclose his tomb. It is of smaller dimensions than that 
of Mecca, being a parallelogram, 420 feet long and 340 
feet broad, with a spacious central area, called El-Sahn, 
which is surrounded by a peristyle, with numerous rows 
of pillars. The Mausoleum, or llujrah, itself is an irreg- 
ular square, 50-55 feet in extent, situated in the south- 
east corner of the building, and separated from the walls 
of the mosque by a passage about 2G feet broad. A 
large gilt crescent above the ‘’Green Dome,” springing 
from a series of globes, surmounts the llujrah, a glimpse 
into which is only attainable through a little opening, 
called the Prophet’s Window; but nothing more is vis- 
ible to the profane eye than costly carpets or hangings, 
with three inscriptions in large gold letters, stating that 
behind them lie the bodies of the Prophet of Allah and 
the two caliphs — which curtains, changed whenever 
worn out, or when a new sultan ascends the throne, are 
supposed to cover a square edifice of black marble, in 
the midst of which stands Mohammed’s tomb. Its ex- 
act place is indicated by a long pearly rosary (Kaukab 
al-Durri) — still seen — suspended to the curtain. The 
Prophet’s body is supposed to lie (undeeayed) stretched 
at full length on the right side, with the right palm 
supporting the right cheek, the face directed towards 
Mecca. Close behind him is placed, in the same po- 
sition, Abuliekr, and behind him Omar. The fact, 
however, is that when the mosque, which had been 
struck by lightning, was rebuilt in 892, three deep 
graves were found in the interior, filled only with rub- 
bish. Many other reasons, besides, make it more than 
problematic whether the particular spot at Medina really 
contains the Prophet’s remains. That his coilin, said 
to be covered with a marble slab, and cased with silver 
(no European has ever seen it), rests suspended in the 
air, is a stupid story, invented by Christians, and long 
exploded. Of the fabulous treasures which this sanc- 
tuary once contained, little now remains. As in Mecca, 
a great number of ecclesiastical officials are attached in 
some capacity or other to the Great Mosque, as ulemas, 
mudarisin, imaums, khatibs, etc.; and not only they, 
but the townspeople themselves live to a great extent 
only on the pilgrims’ alms. There are few other note- 
worthy spots to be mentioned in Medina, save the minor 
mosques of Abubckr, Ali, Omar, Balal, etc. — Chambers, 
Cyclop, s. v. 

Mediolanum. See Milan. 

Mediocres, or Second Gkadk. an epithet of that 
class of monks, from the age of twenty-four to forty, 
who were exempted from being taper-bearers, from the 
reading of the epistle, gospel, martvrology, collation in 
chapter, parva cantaria, and chanting the offices. Sec 
Walcott, Sacred A rchaology, s. v. 

Mediterranean Sea, a later name (Solin. xxii, 
18; see Forbiger, llundh. de alt. Ceogr. ii, 13 sq.) for the 
usual Roman title ( Mare Internum) of that immense 
body of water between Europe, Asia, and Africa, styled 
by the Hebrews “the Great Sea’’ (S’Hi.n Numb, 
xxxiv, 6 sq.; Josh, i, 4; Ezck. xlvii, 10, etc.; likewise 
in the Talmud, ; so ») p(yd\i\ xdXaaaa, lie- 

cat. Fragm. p. 349), or “the hinder (i. c. Western) sea” 
(•pnnxn Cjn, Deut. xii, 24; in distinction from “the 
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forward [i. e. Eastern] sea,” i. e. the Dead Sea, Zech. 
xiv, 8, etc.), “sea of the Philistines” (a’ 1 lTldbS!l 
Exod. xxiii, 31), and also simply “the Sea” (Josh. xix, 
36 ; as likewise in the Greek, i) SaXaooa, 1 Macc. xiv, 
34; xv, 11; Acts x, 6, 32), and bounding Palestine on 
the west. It has, from Tyre to Ptolemais, a high and 
rocky shore, which farther south becomes low and 
sandy (Strabo, xvi, 758 sq.; comp. Josephus, Ant. xv, 9, 
6 ; War, i, 21, 5 ; see Scholz, Reise, p. 130) ; it makes at 
Mount Carmel a great bay (that of Accho or Ptolemais), 
but elsewhere it affords very few good harbors (chiefly 
those of Gesarea, Joppa, and Gaza). Its surface lies 
higher than that of the Dead Sea. The ebb and flow 
of the tide in the Mediterranean is irregular, and no- 
ticeable only in particular localities, and unimportant 
on the coast of Palestine (see Michaelis, Einleit. ins A. 
T. i, 74, anm.). The current of the sea is regularly from 
south to north, and i§ doubly strong at the time of the 
Nile freshet, so as to carry the deposit of mud and sand 
against the southern (Pliilistiau) shore, which accord- 
ingly is continually pushing farther and farther into 
the sea (see Ritter, Erdk. ii, 460, 462). Under the wa- 
ter there are found at the coast from Gaza to Jaffa large 
coral reefs (Volney, Voyage , ii,246); and the sea abounds 
in fish. Commerce finds on it a great sphere; but the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians had nearly a monopoly of 
this, as the Mosaic legislation was unfavorable even to 
coast trading. Particular portions of this vast body of 
water were designated by special names, hut of these 
only the Adriatic (o ’Adpia^) is distinctively named in 
the Bible (Acts xxvii, 27). See Adria. Vague mention, 
however, is made likewise of the Algican Sea, the mod- 
ern Archipelago (Acts xvii, 14, 18 ), the sound between 
Cilicia and Cyprus (Acts xxvii, 5), and the Syrtis of the 
Lvbian Sea (Acts xxvii, 17). See generally Bachiene, 
Palast, I, i, 87 sq. ; Ilamesveld, Bill. Geogr. i. 440 sq. — 
Winer, ii, 70. See Sea. The whole of the coast, from 
the Nile to Mount Carmel, was- anciently called the 
Plain of the Mediterranean Sea. The tract between 
Gaza and Joppa was simply called the Plain ; in this 
stood the five principal cities of the Philistine satrapies 
— Ascalon, Gath, Gaza, Ekron or Accaron, and Azotus 
or Ashdod. The countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean were unquestionably the cradle of civilization, and 
they have in all ages been the scene of mighty changes 
and events, the investigation of which belongs to the 
general historian; all, however, that has relation to 
scriptural subjects will be found stated under the heads 
Cyrene, Egypt, Greece, Syria, etc., and therefore to 
enter into the detail here would be superfluous, as would 
any lengthened notice of the sea itself, the Hebrews 
having never been a maritime people. See Smith, Diet, 
of Class. Geogr. s. v. Internum Mare ; M‘Culloch, Diet, 
of Geogr. s. v. See Palestine. 

Medler, Nicholas, one of the three principal dis- 
ciples of Luther, was born at Hof, in Saxony, in 1502. 
He studied at Erfurt and Wittenberg, where he held 
conferences on the Old TeSt. and mathematics. He af- 
terwards opened a school at Eger, but came into conflict 
with the authorities of that city for teaching the doc- 
trines of Luther to his pupils, lie then took a situation 
as teacher in his native city, and was appointed pastor 
there in 1530, but preached such violent sermons that 
he was obliged to leave in 1531. Retiring to Witten- 
berg, he remained there six years as deacon. Luther 
often allowed him to supply his place in the pulpit, as 
he highly esteemed Medler for his great talents as well 
as zeal. He was made chaplain of the wife of Joachim 
I, who had fled to Wittenberg. In 1535 he was, to- 
gether with Jerome Weller, made D.D., and in 1536 
superintendent at Naumburg. Here he engaged in nu- 
merous controversies, but was much beloved and re- 
spected both by the people and by the authorities. 
Maurice of Saxony succeeded in attracting him to the 
University of Leipsic. In 1541, as he went by order of 
the elector to hold the first evangelical worship in the 


cathedral of Naumburg, he found that the canon regu- 
lars had closed the doors : Medler caused one of them to 
be broken open and another he burned down. In the 
same year he got into a controversy with Sebastian 
Schwebinger, who was surnamed the Greek, on account 
of his philosophical acquirements and his devotion to 
the cause of the canons. He also quarrelled with his 
colleague Amsdorf, and with the senate of Naumburg, 
particularly with Mohr, to whom he addressed the re- 
proach, “ Quod numquam palam et expresse taxarit vel 
errores papistica; doctrinae et cidtus impios, vel manifesta 
scandala in vita illius gregis.” The faculty of Witten- 
berg approved the accusation, and deposed Mohr, but 
Medler himself was also obliged to resign. Medler now 
w r ent to Spandau, near Berlin, where the Reformed doc- 
trines were becoming established, and in 1546 finally 
became superintendent of Brunsv-ick, after having three 
times declined the appointmeut, notwithstanding the 
advice of Melancthon and Luther. In Brunswick he 
succeeded, after great efforts, in establishing a sehool, 
where aftenvards Melancthon, Urbanus Regius, Justus 
Jonas, and Flacius taught for a w hile after the downfall 
of Wittenberg in 1547. In 1551 he left Brunswick on 
account of his health, and went to Leipsic, wdiere he 
w r as made superintendent of Bernburg, but on his first 
preaching he w r as struck with apoplexy, and died shortly 
after at Wittenberg. He was full of controversial zeal 
for the doctrines of Luther. His works are enumerated 
by Streitperger, v,4, and by Schamelius, Numburgum lit- 
eratum,\>. 19, 37. A sermon of his against the Interim 
of Leipsic (q. v.) was often reprinted; also in Schame- 
lius, Numburgum literatum. See M. A. Streitperger, De 
vita D. N. Medl. (in Actus promotionis— per Ambrosium 
Reudenium, fol. O sq., Jena, 1591) ; Hummel, Neue J Ob- 
Hot hek, iii, 536 sq. ; Rethmever, Kirchengesch. v. Braun- 
schweig, iii, 173, 194 ; Danz, Epistolce I\ Melanch. ad N. 
Medl.; Ddllinger, Reformationsgesch. ii, 74 sq.; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopddie , ix, 234. (J. N. P.) 

Mee'da (Mttdcd v. r. AtFda), a G raid zed form (1 
Esdr.v, 32) of the Merida (q.v.) of the Heb. lists (Ezra 

ii, 52 ; Neh. vii, 54). 

Meekness (!T13S>, TrpaoTtjg), a calm, serene tem- 
per of mind, not easily ruffled or provoked to resent- 
ment (James iii, 7, 8). Where the great principles of 
Christianity have disciplined the soul, where the holy 
grace of meekness reigns, it subdues the impetuous dis- 
position, and causes it, trusting in God, both to submit 
and to forgive. It teaches us to govern our ow r n anger 
whenever we are at any time provoked, and patiently 
to bear the anger of others, that it may not be a provo- 
cation to us. The former is its office, especially in su- 
periors; the latter in inferiors, and both in equals (James 

iii, 13). The excellency of such a spirit appears, if \ye 
consider that it enables us to gain a victory over corrupt 
nature (Prov. xvi, 32) ; that it is a beauty and an orna- 
ment to human beings (1 Pet. iii, 4) ; that it is obedi- 
ence to God’s word, and conformity to the best patterns 
(Eph. v, 1, 2 ; Phil, iv, 8). It is productive of the high- 
est peace to the professor (Luke xxi, 19; Matt, xi, 28, 

! 29). It fits us for any duty, instruction, relation, condi- 
! tion, or persecution (Phil, iv, 11, 12). To obtain this 
spirit, consider that it is a divine injunction (Zcph. ii, 

! 3; Col. iii, 12; 1 Tim. vi, 11). Observe the many ex- 
amples of it : Jesus Christ (Matt, xi, 28), Abraham (Gen. 
xiii, xvi, 5, 6), Moses (Numb. xii,3), David (Zech. xii, 8 ; 
2 Sam. xvi, 10, 12 ; Psa. cxxxi, 2), Paul (1 Cor. ix, 19). 
Note how lovely a spirit it is in itself, and how it secures 
us from a variety of evils; that peculiar promises are 
made to such (Matt.v, 5; Isa. lxvi, 2); that such give 
evidence of their being under the influence of divine 
grace, and shall enjoy the divine blessing (Isa. lvii, 15). 
See Henry, On Meekness ; Dunlop, Sermons, ii, 434 ; 
Evans, Sermons on the Christian Temper, ser. 29; Tillot- 
son, Sermon on 1 Pet. ii, 21, and on Matt, v, 44 ; Logan, 
Sermons, vol. i, ser. 10; Jortin, Sermons, voL iii, ser. 11. 
— Buck, Thtol. Diet. s. v. 
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Meene, Heinrich, a German theologian, was horn 
at Bremen April 11, 1710, ami was educated at the uni- 
versities of llelmstiidt and Leipsie. In 17.34 he entered 
the ministry as pastor at Yolkersheim, near llildeslieim, 
and in 1737 removed to Quedlinburg, where, in addition 
to his pastoral labors in town, he served as court preach- 
er. lie was honored at this time with the title of “Con- 
sistorial-Rath.” In 1758 he accepted a call to Jever, 
and there he nourished until his death, May 20, 1782. 
Besides many contributions to different periodicals, to 
Sinceri’s 8 annulling I/ambnrgiscker Kanzelraden, and to 
Cramer’s Sammlungen znr Kirchengesek, n. theol, Gelehr- 
samk., etc., Meene published a large number of books in 
the department of religious literature. Ilis works of 
special interest are. J)ie treffliche Fiirsprache ties heiligm 
Geistes fur die Glaubigen (llelmstiidt, 1745, 8vo; 2d edi- 
tion much enlarged, 1754, 8vo): — U apart he iiseke Prii- 
fung dvr Abhandlung : Schrift mid Yernunftmiiszige 
V eberlegung der bvidvrseitigen Griinde fur und udder die 
ganz unvndliehe Ungluckseligkeit der Yerbrecher Gottes 
und deren endliche svlige Wiederbringung , angestellt, und 
zur livchtfvrtigung der Gedunken des hochwurdigen Ilerrn 
Abts Mosheim von dem Ernie der llullenstrafen (llelm- 
stiidt, 1747-1748, 3 vols, 8vo; also published under the 
title, Die gute bo che der Lvhre von der unendlichen Daaer 
der llullenstrafen). — During, Gelehrte Theol. Deutsch- 
lands, ii, 458 sq. 

Meerza. See Mirza. 

Meeting. The Society of Friends, vulgarly called 
Quakers, have adopted the use of this word to designate 
their official gatherings for various purposes. 

(I.) Meeting for bufferings. — Its origin and purpose 
are thus given : “The yearly meeting of London, in the 
year IG75, appointed a meeting to he held in that eitv, 
for the purpose of advising and assisting in cases of suf- 
fering for conscience sake, which hath continued with 
great use to the society to this day. It is composed of 
Friends, under the name of correspondents, chosen by 
the several quarterly meetings, and residing in or near 
the city. The same meetings also appoint members 
of their own in the country as correspondents, who 
are to join their brethren in London on emergency. The 
names of all these correspondents, previously to their 
being recorded, arc submitted to the approbation of the 
yearly meeting. Such men as are approved ministers 
and appointed elders are also members of this meeting, 
which is called the ‘Meeting for Sufferings,’ a name 
which arose from its original purpose, and has not yet 
become entirely obsolete. The yearly meeting has in- 
trusted the Meeting for Sufferings with the care of print- 
ing and distributing books, and with the management of 
its stock; and, considered as a standing committee of 
the yearly meeting, it hath a general care of whatever 
may arise, during the intervals of that meeting, affect- 
ing the society, and requiring immediate atteution, par- 
ticularly of those circumstances which may occasion an 
application to government.” See Friends. 

(2.) Monthly Meeting, a gathering of Friends of sev- 
eral particular congregations, situated within a con- 
venient distance of one another. The business of the 
monthly meeting is to provide for the subsistence of the 
poor, and for the education of their offspring; to judge 
of the sincerity and litness of persons appearing to he 
convinced of the religious principles of the society, and 
desiring to be admitted into membership; to excite due 
attention to the discharge of religious and moral duty; 
and to deal with disorderly members. [Monthly meet- 
ings also grant to such of their members as remove into 
the limits of other monthly meetings certificates of their 
membership and conduct. It is likewise the duty of 
this body to appoint overseers for the proper observance 
of the rules of discipline, and for the disposal of diffi- 
culties among members hv private admonition, agreea- 
bly to the Gospel rule (Matt, xviii, 15-17), so as to pre- 
vent, if possible, their being laid before the monthly 
meeting. When a case, however, is introduced to the 


1 monthly meeting, it is usual for a small committee to 
be appointed to visit the offender, in order to endeavor 
to convince him of his error, and induce him to for- 
sake and condemn it. Time is allowed to judge of 
the effect of this labor of love, and if needful the 
visit is repeated. If these endeavors prove successful, 
the person is by minute declared to have made satisfac- 
tion for the offence; if not, lie is disowned by the so- 
ciety. In disputes between individuals, it has long been 
the decided judgment of the society that its members 
should not sue each other at law. It therefore enjoins 
all to end tlieir differences by speedy and impartial ar- 
bitration, agreeably to rules laid down. If any refuse to 
adopt this mode, or, having adopted it, to submit to the 
award, it is the direction of the yearly meeting that 
such be disowned. To monthly meetings also belongs 
the allowing of marriages; for the society has always 
scrupled to acknowledge the exclusive authority of the 
priests in the solemnization of marriage. A record of 
marriages is kept by the monthly meeting, as also of 
the births and burials of its members. A certificate of 
the date, of the name of the infant, and of its parents, is 
the subject of one of these last-mentioned records; and 
an order for the interment, countersigned by the grave- 
maker, of the other. 

(3.) Quarterly Meeting, among the Society of Friends, 
is an assembly composed of several monthly meetings. 

, At the quarterly meeting are produced written answers 
from the monthly meetings to certain queries respect- 
ing the conduct of their members, and the meetings’ 
care over them. The accounts thus received are di- 
gested into one, which is sent, also in the form of an- 
swers to queries, by representatives to the yearly meet- 
ing. Appeals from the judgment of monthly meetings 
are brought to the quarterly meetings, whose business 
also is to assist in any difficult case, or where remissness 
appears in the care of the monthly meetings over the 
individuals who compose them. See Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

(4.) Yearly Meeting, an annual meeting of the Society 
of Friends. “The yearly meeting has the general su- 
perintendence of the society in the country in which it is 
established; and therefore, as the accounts which it re- 
ceives discover the state of inferior meetings, as particu- 
lar exigencies require, or as the meeting is impressed 
with a sense of duty, it gives forth its advice, makes 
such regulations as appear to be requisite, or excites to 
the observance of those already made, and sometimes 
appoints committees to visit those quarterly meetings 
which appear to he in need of immediate advice.” At 
the yearly meeting another meeting (a sort of sub- 
committee) is appointed, bearing the name of the morn- 
ing meeting, for the purpose of revising the denomina- 
tional manuscripts previous to publication; and also the 
granting, in the intervals of the yearly meeting, of cer- 
tificates of approbation to such ministers as are con- 
cerned to travel in the work of the ministry in foreign 
parts, in addition to those granted by their monthly and 
quarterly meetings. When a visit of this kind does 
not extend beyond Great Britain, a eertiticate from the 
monthly meeting of which the minister is a member is 
sufficient. If to Ireland, the concurrence of the quar- 
terly meeting is also required. Begulations of similar 
tendency obtain in other yearly meetings. The “stock” 
of the yearly meeting eousists of occasional voluntary 
contributions, which is expended in printing-books, sal- 
ary of a clerk for keeping records, the passage of minis- 
ters who visit their brethren beyond sea, and sonic small 
incidental charges; but not, as has been falsely sup- 
posed, the reimbursement of those who suffer distraint 
for tithes and other demands with which they scruple 
to comply. Appeals from the quarterly meetings are 
heard at the yearly meetings. There are ten yearly 
meetings — namely, one in London, to which representa- 
tives from Ireland are received; one in Dublin; one in 
New England: one in New York ; one in Pennsylvania; 
one in Maryland ; one in Virginia ; one in the Carolinas; 
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one in Ohio ; and one in Indiana. — Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop. 

s. v. 

MEETING, Quarterly. Among the Methodists, 
the quarterly meeting is a general meeting of the stew- 
ards, leaders, and other officers, for the purpose of trans- 
acting the general business of the “circuit’’ or “dis- 
trict iii the Methodist Episcopal Church presided over 
by the “ presiding elder,’’ or the minister in charge. Its 
special object is, besides the celebration of the Love-feast 
(q. v.), to examine the spiritual and financial conditions 
of the Church. See Discipline , chap, ii, sect, i, 3. See 
Conference, Quarterly. 

Meeting-house, a place appropriated for the 
purpose of public Christian worship. In England the 
churches of Dissenters are so called by the Anglican 
communicants, and in the United States the Quakers 
thus name their places of public worship. See Church ; 
Chapel. 

Meganck, Francois Dominique, a noted Dutch 
theologian and valiant defender of the cause of the Jan- 
senists, was bom at Menin about 1683 ; studied at the 
University of Louvain, and then devoted himself wholly 
to the polemical field of theology. At first he wielded 
his pen only, but after a time he entered the pulpit also, 
determined to combat the Romanism of the Ultramon- 
tanes. He was a member at the council, in 1763, at 
Utrecht. He died at Leyden, Oct. 12, 1775. His prin- 
cipal works axe, Refutation abregee du Trait e du Sckisme 
(1718, 12mo; Paris, 1791, 8vo) : — Defense des contrats de 
rente rachetables des deux cotes (1730,4to) : — Primaute de 
Saint Pierre et de ses Successeurs (1763 and 1772, 12mo). 
In the last-named work he questions the pope’s suprem- 
acy over a council. See Diet . des Heresies , ii, 654. 

Megander (also known under the name of Gros- 
mann), Caspar, was born at Zurich in 1495. lie was 
educated at the University of Basle, where he secured 
the degree of M.A. in 1518, and soon after was appointed 
chaplain of the hospital at Zurich. Here he early es- 
poused the doctrines of Zwingle, and with him, in 1525, 
publicly demanded the suppression of the mass and the 
evangelical celebration of the Lord’s Supper. After the 
Berne disputation, in 1528, he was called as professor of 
theology to Berne, where be soon obtained the first po- 
sition among the leading personalities, and zealously 
labored in this place for the advance of Zwinglian doc- 
trines. In 1532, at Zofingen, lie took part in the delib- 
erations of the Anabaptists; and again, as deputy of the 
council, at the disputes at Lausanne in 1536, and of the 
synod at the same place in 1537. He also compiled the 
Berne Catechism in 1536. Ilis Zwinglianism involved 
him in many serious disputes with Bucer in the latter’s 
attempts at union. As one of the originators of the 
Helvetic Confession of 1536, be successfully defended the 
Wittenberg Formula of Concord at the convent at Bering 
Oct. 19, 1536, and in consequence Bucer was dismissed. 
In 1537, however, Bucer’s justification of his conduct was 
finally accepted, and Megander was charged to modify 
his Catechism in conformity with the Formula of Con- 
cord. Megander no longer opposed the alteration, the 
revised Catechism was at once prepared by Bucer, and 
was accepted by the Council of Berne in 1537. Megan- 
der, however, refusing’ to be governed by these altera- 
tions, was deposed from office, and returning to Zurich 
was there reappointed archdeacon at the cathedral, and 
in this position he arduously labored to oppose the efforts 
of Bucer. Megander died in 1545. Of his works, the 
Anmerkungen to Genesis and Exodus, Hebrews and Epis- 
tles of John, deserve special mention. See Hundeshagen, 
Conflicte des Zwingl., Luterth ., and Calv. in Berne (Berne, 
1842). — Herzog, Real-Eneyklopddic, s. v. 

Megapolensis, Joannes, a minister of the 
(Dutch) Reformed Church, was the second clergyman 
sent out by the Classis of Amsterdam to this country, 
under the patronage of the Dutch West. India Company 
and the patroon Van Rensselaer (in 1642). He w r as also 
the first missionary to the Indians, preceding the cele- 
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brated “apostle to the Indians,” John Eliot, some three 
years. His original family name was Van Mekelen- 
kurg, which, after the pedantic fashion of the age, was 
Hellenized into Megapolensis. Leaving his two congre- 
gations in Holland, he engaged with the patroon to serve 
for six years, his outfit and expenses of removal to be 
paid, and at a salary of eleven hundred guilders per year 
($440). In addition to the usual duties of a missionary 
pastor at an outpost of civilization, like Rensselaerwvck, 
he soon interested himself in the Indians who came 
thither to trade, and learned what he called “their 
heavy language” so as to speak and preach fluently in 
it. The early records of the First Reformed Church in 
Albany contain many names of Indians converted, bap- 
tized, and received into the communion of the Church 
under his labors. Thus completely were the home and 
foreign missionary work and spirit combined in this 
apostolic man. In 1644 he wrote a tract (which was 
published in 1651 in Holland) on the Mohawk Indians 
in New Netherlands (now translated in the New York 
Historical Society's Collections, vol. ii, series i, p. 158). 
While our subject was residing in Albany, the celebrated 
Jesuit missionary, father Isaac Jogues, was captured on 
the St. Lawrence by the Mohawks, and subjected to 
horrible cruelties by the savages. The Dutch at Fort 
Orange tried to ransom him. At length, escaping from 
his captors, he remained in close concealment for six 
weeks. During this time Megapolensis was his con- 
stant friend, and rendered him every kindness that was 
in his power. The Jesuit father was at length ran- 
somed by the Dutch, and sent to Manhattan, whence he 
returned to Europe. But in 1646 he came back again 
to Canada, and revisited the Mohawks, who put him to 
a cruel death. Another Jesuit, father Simon le Moyne, 
who discovered the salt springs at Onondaga in 1654, also 
became intimate with the dominie of Fort Orange, and 
wrote “ three polemical essays” to convert his “ Dutch 
clerical friend to the Romish doctrine.” But the stanch 
minister wrote a’ vigorous and elaborate reply, which, 
however, was lost in the wreck of the ship by which he 
sent it to Canada. At the close of his stipulated term 
of service Megapolensis proposed to return to Holland, 
but governor Stuyvesant persuaded him to remain in 
New Amsterdam (now New York) as pastor of the Dutch 
Church. Here, for twenty years, he labored as senior 
pastor, being assisted from 1664 to 1668 by his son Sam- 
uel. He died in 1670, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, retaining his pastoral relation to the last. “ He 
was a man of thorough scholarship, energetic charac- 
ter, and devoted piety, and he is entitled to a high, if 
not pre-eminent position in the roll of early Protestant 
missionaries among the North American savages. For 
nearly a quarter of a century he exercised a marked in- 
fluence in the affairs of New Netherlands. He saw the 
infancy of the Dutch province, watched its growth, and 
witnessed its surrender to overpowering English force. 
His name must ever be associated with the early his- 
tory of New York, towards the illustration of which his 
correspondence with the Classis of Amsterdam, now in 
the possession of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church, and his sketch of the Mo- 
hawk Indians, form original and very valuable contribu- 
tions.” — Hon. J. Romeyn Brodhead, in the N. Y. Ilist. 
Society's Coll. vol. iii ; Rev. E. P. Rogers, D.I)., Histori- 
cal Discourse; Sprague, A muds, vol. ix. (YY. J. It*. T.) 

Megapolensis, Samuel, son of the above, was 
born in 1634, and was educated at Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., where he spent three years ; after- 
wards went to the University of Utrecht, Holland, and 
there he graduated in 1659, having pursued a full theo- 
logical course. He next went to Leyden University, and, 
after a complete course in that most celebrated medical 
school of Europe, obtained the degree of doctor of med- 
icine. Returning to America, he was associate pastor of 
the Church of New Amsterdam with his venerable father 
for over four years— 1663-68. In 1664 he was appoint- 
ed one of the Dutch commissioners who prepared the 
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terms of surrender to the English government. “ Frob- senius, perh. place of troops , according to Fiirst, rich in 
ably it was through his influence that the rights of the ornaments, i. e. noble, fruitful; Sept. MaytcCw, but .Ma- 
lic formed Church were so carefully guarded.” In 1668 ytcib in Judg. i, 27, Maycui in 1 Kings ix, 15, and Ma- 


he returned to Holland, and settled at Wernigcrode, 
where he ministered seven years, 1G70 to 1677. After- 
wards, “being well skilled in both the English and 
Dutch languages,” he served the English or Scotch 
churches of Flushing (1G77-85) and Dordrecht (1G85- 
1700), when he was declared emeritus, or honorably laid 
aside from his work, after a ministry of thirty-seven 
years. The date of his death is not known. See Rev. 
Dr. DeWitt, in Sprague’s A nnals, vol. ix ; Corwin’s Man- 
ual of the Rif. Church, s. v. (W. J. li. T.) 

Megara, School of, one of the schools founded 
by disciples of Socrates, but so modified in position from 
their teacher as to deserve the name of a peculiar society. 
Its principal supporter was Euclid of Megara, who was 
born about 440 B.C., and was himself a pupil of Parmen- 
ides, one of the most prominent leaders in the Eleatic 
School (q. v.). After the death of Socrates, his disciples, 
fleeing for safety from Athens, found a pleasant home in 
the house of Euclid, and there, guided by him, finally 
established principles which gave them the name of 
Mega rists. They taught that ethics stands in the ser- 
vice of dialectics. The essence of good is unity — unity 
so entire as to embrace immobility, identity, and per- 
manence. lienee the sensible world has no part in ex- 
istence. Being and good are thus the same thing, viz. 
unity; good therefore alone exists, and evil is but the 
absence of existence. It does not follow, however, that 
there is but a single being and a single sort of good, for 
unity may be found contained in various things. Euclid 
expressly taught that, in spite of their unity, being and 
good clothe themselves in different forms, present them- 
selves under different points of view, and receive differ- 
ent names, as wisdom, God, intelligence, and the like. 
Euclid also anticipated Aristotle in distinguishing the 
act from the power, and resolved, according to his ideas 
of being, the relation between the two. Other support- 
ers of this school were Eubulicles, Alex i nos, Diodorus, 
Chronos, Philo, and Stilpo. See Dyck, Lie Megaricorum 
doctrina (Bonn, 1827) ; Bitter, Ueber die Philosophic der 
Megarisckcn Schule; Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, 
vol. i. 

Megerlin, David Friedrich, a noted German 
Orientalist and mystic, was born at Stuttgard near the 
opening of the 18th century. After holding for some 
time a professorship at the gymnasium at Montbelliard, 
he preached at Laubach, whence, in 17G9, he removed 
to Frank fort-on-the-M ai n to continue in the pastorate, 
lie died in August, 1769. Megerlin took a lively in- 
terest in the welfare of the Jews, and labored earnestly 
for their conversion. In 175G he gained great notori- 
ety by his public intercession in behalf of rabbi Eibe- 
scliiltz, who had published a cabalistic work containing 
many points to which his brethren had taken decided 
exception, particularly the favorable allusions to Sab- 
bathai Xewi (q. v.). The Jews were greatly provoked 
with Eibeschiitz because they had found him a be- 
liever in the messiahship of the pretender Sabbathai, 
but Megerlin insisted that Eibeschiitz had been misin- 
terpreted, and that the rabbi was a believer in Jesus 
Christ. He made these views public in his (Jeheime 
Zeuguisse Jiir die Wahrheit der christlichen Religion 
(Lcipsic, 1750, 4to); and in Xeue Erwecbnig der Zer- 
strenten J ndeuschufl (1756), and Christlicher Zuruf an 
die Rabbinm ( 1757). llis other valuable works are, lie. 
script is it collegiis urientuiibus ; item Observations cri- 
tico-theologicip (Tilbing. 1729, 4to) : — l [exits orientalinm 
collegioriim philologicurum (1729, 4to) : — lie Ribliis Im- 
tinis Afognutiir primo impressis 1450-1462 (1750, 4to); 
and a translation of the Koran into German. See Meu- 
sel, 0 elch rteii-Lexihoii, s. v.; Griitz, Gcsch. der Juden , x, 
416. 

Megethius. See M.yrcion. 

Megid'do (lleb. Megiddo', *n3 , 2, according to Ge- 


ytciiiv v. r. M ayiccutv and M aytccio in 2 Chron. < xxxv, 
22; Vulg. Mageddo ), once in the prolonged form ME- 
GIDDOX (Zecli, xii, 11, lleb. Megiddon', Sept, 

renders tKKOTrroptvoQ, Vulg. Mageddon), a town belong- 
ing to Manasseh (Judg. i, 27), although at first within the 
boundaries of Issacliar (Josh, xvii, 11), and commanding 
one of those passes from the north into the hill-coun- 
try which were of such critical importance on various 
occasions in the history of Judah (Judith iv, 7). It had 
originally been one of the royal cities of the Caiiaan- 
ites (Josh, xii, 21). This tribal arrangement was made 
partly to supplement the mountain-territory of Manas- 
seh, and partly to give those strongly-fortified places to 
a tribe who, from their courage and their alliance with 
Ephraim, might be able to drive out the old inhabit- 
ants. The task, however, proved too great even for the 
warlike Manassites; but when the power of Israel was 
fully established, the Canaanites were reduced to slavery 
(Josh, xvii, 13-18; Judg. i, 27, 28). Indeed, we do not 
read of Megiddo being firmly in the occupation of the 
Israelites till the time of Solomon. That monarch 
placed one of his twelve commissariat officers, named 
Baana, over “Taanach and Megiddo,” with the neigh- 
borhood of Beth-shean and Jezreel (1 Kings iv, 12). In 
this reign it appears that some costly works were con- 
structed at Megiddo (ix, 15). These were probably for- 
tifications, suggested by its important military position. 
Nearly all the notices of the place are connected with 
military transactions. Of these there were three nota- 
ble ones. The following account of these we extract 
in part from Ivitto’s and Smith’s Dictionaries. See Es- 

DRAELOX. 

(1.) The first was the victory of Barak. The song of 
Deborah brings the place vividly before us, as the scene 
of the great conflict. Jabin, king of Ilazor, successor of 
the prince who had organized the northern confedera- 
tion against Joshua, was now the oppressor of Israel, 
and .Sisera was his general. The army of Jabin, with 
its 900 chariots of iron, was led down into the great 
plain, and drawn up at Megiddo, in a position to afford 
the best ground for the terrible war-chariots. With 
much difficulty’' Deborah the prophetess induced Barak 
to collect the warriors of the northern tribes. They as- 
sembled on Tabor. Deborah gave the signal, and the Is- 
raelites marched down to attack the enemy, full of hope 
and enthusiasm. At this moment a hail-storm from 
the east burst over the plain, and drove full in the faces 
of the advancing Canaanites (Josephus, .4 nt.v, 4). “The 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” llis army 
was thrown into confusion. The waters of the Kislion 
rose rapidly, the low [Jain became a morass; chariots, 
horses, soldiers, all together were engulfed (Judg. iv and 
v). Those who have visited Megiddo and traversed 
its plain in the spring, after a heavy fall of rain, have 
found the Kislion greatly swollen, its banks quagmires, 
and all the ordinary roads impassable. See Kisiiox. 

(2.) To this place Ah aziali fled when his unfortunate 
visit to Joram had brought him into collision with Jehu, 
and here he died (2 Kings iv, 27), within the confines of 
what is elsewhere called Samaria (2 Cliron. xxii, 9). 
As there are some difficulties in the history, we give the 
texts at length : 


Short (2 Kings ix, 27). 

“And wheu Ahaziuh the 
king of Judah saw this, he 
fled by the way of the gar- 
den-house. And Jehu fol- 
lowed after him, ami said, 
Smite him also in the char- 
iot. And they did so at the 
going up to 'Gur, which is 
hv lbleain. And he tied to 
Megiddo, and died there. 
And his servnuts carried 
him in a chariot to Jerusa- 
lem, aud buried him iu his 


Full (2 Chron. xxil, 7-9). 

“And the destruction of 
Ahuziali was of God by 
coming to Joram : for when 
lie was come, he went out 
with Jehoram agaiust Jehu 
the son of Nimshi, whom 
the Lord had anointed to 
cut off the house of Ahab. 
And it came to pass that 
when Jehu was executing 
judgment upon the house 
of Ahab, and found the 
priuccs of Judah, aud the 
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sepulchre with his fathers sons of the brethren of 
in the city of David.” Ahaziah, that ministered 

to Ahaziah, he slew them. 
And he sought Ahaziah: 
and they caught him (for 
he was hid in Samaria), 
and they brought him to 
Jehu: and wheu they had 
slain him, they buried him : 
Because, said they, he is the 
sou of Jehoshaphat, who 
sought the Lord with all 
his heart. So the house of 
Ahaziah had no power to 
keep still the kingdom.” 

With reference to the above two accounts of the death 
of Ahaziah, which have been thought irreconcilable 
(Ewald, iii, 529; Parker's De Wette, p. 270; Thenius, 
etc.), it may be here remarked that the order of the 
events is sufficiently intelligible if we take the account 
in Chronicles, where the kingdom of Judah is the main 
subject, as explanatory of the brief notice in Kings, 
where it is only incidentally mentioned in the history 
of Israel. The order is elearly as follows : Ahaziah was 
with Jehoram at Jezreel when Jehu attacked and killed 
him. Ahaziah escaped and tied by the Beth-gan road 
to Samaria, where the partisans of the house of Ahab 
were strongest, and where his own brethren were, and 
there concealed himself. But when the sons of Ahab 
were all put to death in Samaria, and the house of Ahab 
had hopelessly lost the kingdom, he determined to make 
his submission to Jehu, and sent his brethren to salute 
the children of Jehu (2 Kings x, 13), in token of his ac- 
knowledgment of him as king of Israel (not, as Thenius 
and others, to salute the children of Jehoram, and of 
Jezebel, the queen-mother). Jehu, instead of accepting 
this submission, had them all put to death, and hastened 
on to Samaria to take Ahaziah also, who he had proba- 
bly learned from some of the attendants, or as he already 
knew, was at Samaria. Ahaziah again took to flight 
northwards, towards Megiddo, perhaps in hope of reach- 
ing the dominions of the king of the Sidonians, his 
kinsman, or more probably to reach the coast where the 
direct road from Tyre to Egypt would bring him to 
Judah. See C-Esarea. He was hotly pursued by Jehu 
and his followers, and overtaken near Ibleam, and mor- 
tally wounded, but managed to get as far as Megiddo, 
wffiere it would seem Jehu followed in pursuit of him, 
and where he was brought to him as his prisoner. There 
he died of his wounds. In consideration of his descent 
from Jehoshaphat, “who sought Jehovah with all his 
heart,” Jehu, who was at this time very forward in dis- 
playing his zeal for Jehovah, handed over the corpse to 
his followers, with permission to carry it to Jerusalem, 
which they did, and buried him in the city of David. 
The whole difficulty arises from the account in Kings 
being abridged, and so bringing together two incidents 
which were not consecutive in the original account. 
But if 2 Kings ix, 27 had been even divided into two 
verses, the first endiug at “ garden-house,” and the next 
beginning “and Jehu followed after him,” the difficulty 
would almost disappear. Jehu’s pursuit of Ahaziah 
would only be interrupted by a day or two, and there 
would be nothing the least unusual in the omission to 
notice this interval of time in the concise abridged nar- 
rative. We should then understand that the word also 
in the original narrative referred, not to Jehoram, but to 
the brethren of Ahaziah, who had just before been smit- 
ten, and the death of Ahaziah would fall under 2 Kings 
x, 17. If Beth-gan (A. V. “ garden-house”) be the same 
as En-gannim, now Jenin, it lay directly on the road 
from Jezreel to Samaria, and is also the place at which 
the road to Megiddo and the coast, where (Aesarea after- 
wards stood, turns off from the road between Jezreel and 
Samaria. In this case the mention of Beth-gan in 
Kings as the direction of Ahaziah ’s flight is a confirma- 
tion of the statement in Chronicles that he concealed 
himself in Samaria. This is also substantially Keil’s 
explanation (p. 288, 289). Movers proposes an altera- 
tion of the text (p. 92, note), but not very successfully 


instead of See 

Jehu. 

(3.) But the chief historical interest of Megiddo is 
concentrated in Josiah’s death. On this occasion Me- 
giddo saw a very different sight from the first, and 
heard, instead of a song of triumph, a funeral wail from 
the vanquished host of Israel (Zech. xii, 11). Fharaoh- 
Xeeho was on his march against the king of Assyria. 
He passed up the plains of Philistia and Sharon, and 
king Josiah foolishly attempted to stop him while defil- 
ing through the glens of Carmel into the plain of Me- 
giddo. He was defeated, and as he fled the Egyptian 
archers shot him in his chariot. He was taken to Je- 
rusalem, but appears to have died on the road (2 Kings 
xxiii, 29). The story is told in the Chronicles in more 
detail (2 Chron. xxxv, 22-24). There the fatal action 
is said to have taken place “in the valley of Megiddo” 
(Sept, iv Tifi TrtS'uj} Mayf^owv). This calamity made 
a deep and permanent impression on the Jews. It is 
recounted again in 1 Esd. i, 25-31, where in the A.Y. 
“the plain of Maghldo” represents the same Greek 
words. The lamentations for this good king became 
“ an ordinance in Israel” (2 Chron. xxxv, 25). “ In all 

Jew T ry” they mourned for him, and the lamentation was 
made perpetual “ in all the nation of Israel” (I Esd. i, 
32). “ Their grief was no land-flood of present passion, 
but a constant channel of continued sorrow, streaming 
from an annual fountain” (Fuller’s Pisgah Sight of Pal- 
estine, p. 165). Thus, in the language of the prophets 
(Zech. xii, 11), “the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the 
valley (Sept. irtSicp) of Megiddon” becomes a poetical 
expression for the deepest and most despairing grief; as 
in the Apocalypse (Rev. xvi, 16) Armageddon, in con- 
tinuance of the same imagery, is presented as the scene 
of terrible and final conflict. For the Septuagint ver- 
sion of this passage of Zecliariah, we may refer to Je- 
rome’s note on the passage. “Adadremmon, pro quo 
LXX transtulerunt 'Powrog, urbs est juxta Jesradem, 
qute hoc olim vocabnlo nuneapata est. et hodie vocatur 
Maximianopolis in Campo Mageddon.” A r-Mageddon 
may be for *1?, that is, “the ciiv of Megiddo;” or 
if we regard the aspirated dp as equivalent to the He- 
brew “iri, then the meaning will be “mountain of Me- 
giddo,” which would likewise be appropriate (Alford, 
ad loc.). That the prophet’s imagery is drawn from 
the occasion of Josiah’s death there can be no doubt. 
In Stanley’s S. and P. (p. 347) this calamitous event is 
made very vivid to ns by an allusion to the “ Egyptian 
archers, in their long array, so well known from their 
sculptured monuments.” For the mistake in the ac- 
count of Pharaoh-Neeho’s campaign in Herodotus, who 
has evidently put Migdol by mistake for Megiddo (ii, 
159), it is enough to refer to Biihr’s excursus on the 
passage (see below). The Egyptian king may have 
landed his troops at Acre ; but it is far more likely that 
he marched northwards along the coast-plain, and then 
turned ronnd Carmel into the plain of Esdraelon, taking 
the left bank of the Kishon, and that there the Jewish 
king came upon him by the gorge of Megiddo. 

Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast .) do not attempt to 
mark the situation of the place, and it appears that the 
name Megiddo was in their time already lost. They 
often mention a town called Legio (Aeytu/v), which must 
in their day have been an important and well-known 
place, as they assume it as a central point from which 
to mark the position of several other plaees in this quar- 
ter (e. g. fifteen miles west of Nazareth, and three or four 
from Taanach). This has been identified (Reland, Pa~ 
Icest. p.873; comp. Benjamin of Tudela, ii, 433) with the 
village now called Lejjim, which is situated upon the 
western border of the great plain of Esdraelon, where it 
begins to rise gently towards the low range of wooded 
hills that connect Carmel with the mountains of Sama- 
ria ( Onomast . s. v. Gabathon). This place was visited 
by Manndrell, who speaks of it as an old village near a 
brook, with a khan then in good repair (Journey, March 
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22). This khan was for tlie accommodation of the car- I 
avail on the route between Egypt and Damascus, which J 
passes here. Having already identified the present vil- ’ 
lage of Tnannuk with the ancient Taanach. tlie vicinity 1 
of this to Lejjun induced Dr. Bobinson ( Bill . Researches, \ 
iii, 177-180; also new ed. iii, llti-118) to conceive that 1 
the latter might be the ancient Megiddo, seeing that 
Taanach and Megiddo are constantly named together 
in Scripture (1 Kings iv, 12; 1 Chron. vii, 29) ; and to 
this a writer in a German review (Grosse, in the Stud, 
v. Krit. 1845, i, 252 sq.) adds the further consideration 
that the name of Legio was latterly applied to the plain 
or low valley along the Kislion, as that of Megiddo had 
been in more ancient times “"2”, 2 Chron. xxxv, 

22; Zech. xii, II; ro 7nciov Mayfrcw, 

3 Esdr. i, 27). Sec Esdkaelox. Herodotus (ii, 159) 1 
appears to allude to the overthrow of Josiali at this 
place (2 Kings ix, 23, 29), but instead of Megiddo lie 
names the town Maydolurn (MdytfoXoi'), the Migdol 
of Egypt (see Ilarenberg, Bill. lirem. vi, 281 ; Rosen- 
milller, .1 Iterth. II, ii. 99). Iiosellini ( Monnm . stor. ii, p. 
133) thinks that Herodotus may still refer to the Pales- 
tinian locality, and he imagines that he finds traces of 
the name on the monuments ( Makto , i. e. Magdo, ib. iv, 
p. 158), but Ewald (hr. Cesch. iii, 40G) finds the Mag- 
doluin of Herodotus in el-Mejdel (the Migdal of Josh, 
xix, 38), between the Kishon and Aceo (comp. Hitzig, 
Philist. i, 9(1). Megiddo or Lejjun is probably the place 
mentioned by Shaw as the Run el-Kishon, or the head 
of'the Kislion, under the south-east brow of Carmel 
( Trar . p. 274). It was visited and described by Mr. 
Wolcott in 1842, who found it to be an hour and forty 
minutes distant from Taanach. The Nahr Lejjun is a 
stream five or six feet wide, running into the Kishon, 
and feeding three or four mills. A little distance up it 
is situated the Khan el-Lejjun, and on a small eminence 
on the opposite side the remains of the ancient Legio. 
Among the rubbish are the foundations of two or throe 
buildings, with limestone columns mostly worn away ; 
and another with eight or ten polished columns still re- 
maining, and others of limestone among them. The 
finest structure appears to have been in the south-west 
corner of the ruins, by the side of the brook. Among 
its foundations are two marble columns with Corinthian 
capitals, and several of granite. A gateway with a 
pointed arch is still standing. A small bridge is thrown 
over the stream, and leads to the khan, which is of Sar- 
acenic structure (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1813, p. 77). Van 
de Velde visited the spot in 1852, approaching it through 
the hills from’ the south-west. He describes the view 
of the plain as seen from the highest point between it 
and the sea. and the huge tells which mark the positions I 
of the “ key- fortresses” of the hills and the plain, Taa- 
nftk and el-Lejjun, the latter being the most considera- 
ble, and having another called Tell Metzellim, half an 
hour to the north-west (Syr. and Pal. i, 350-35(1). About 
a month later in the same year Dr. Bobinson was there, 
and convinced himself of the correctness of his former 
opinion. He, too, describes the view over the plain, 
northwards to the wooded hills of Galilee, eastwards to 
Jezreel, and southwards to Taanach, Tell Metzellim be- 
ing also mentioned as on a projecting portion of the hills 
which are continuous with Carmel, the Kishon being 
just below (Bib. lies, ii, 11G-119). Doth writers men- 
tion a copious stream flowing down this gorge (March 
and April), and turning some mills before joining the 
Kislion. Here are probably the “waters of Megiddo” 
(“Hi'S *'•2) of Judg. v, 19, though it should be added 
that by professor Stanley (S. and I\ p. 339) they are 
supposed rather to he “the pools in the lied of the Ki- 
shon” itself, which has its springs in Tabor (ver. 21 ; 
see Ilollman, Commentin', in carm. Uebonr , Lips. 1818, p. 
42 sq.), and not (as in Miehaelis, Suppl. p. 339; Hamcs- 
veld, iii, 138) the Sea of Cenderiu (Pliny, v. 17 ; xxxvi, 
G5), at the foot of Carmel. The same author regards 
the “ plain (or valley) of Megiddo” as denoting not the 


whole of the Esdraelon level, but that broadest part of 
it which is immediately opposite the place we are de- 
seribing (p.335, 330). The supposition of Raumer (Pa- 
liistina, p. 402), that Legio represented the ancient Max- 
imianopolis (which is given by Jerome as the later name 
fur JIadadrimmon), based upon the presumption that 
the remains of a Roman road said to be still visible to 
the south of Lejjun are 'those of the thoroughfare be- 
tween Civsarea and Jezreel, is without good foundation 
(see Bibliotheca Sacra , 1844, p. 220). Yet Van de Velde 
(Memoir, p. 333) holds this view to be correct. He 
thinks he has found the true Hadadrimmon in a place 
called Rnmnuinek, “at the foot of the Megiddo hills, in 
a notch or valley about an hour and a half south of Tell 
Metzellim,” and would place the old fortified Megiddo 
on this tell itself, suggesting further that its name, “the 
Tell of the Governor,” may possibly retain a reminis- 
cence of Solomon’s officer, Daana the son of Ahilud. 
Porter believes this tell was the site of the stronghold 
of Megiddo itself ( Family Treasury, Dec. 18G4). 

Megid'don (Zech. xii, 1). See Megiddo. 

Megillah. Sec Talmud. 

Megilloth (r*r;“, rolls, from Vrs). The Hebrew 
MSS. were on rolls of parchment, usually written on one 
side, though sometimes also on both (Ezck. ii, 10). Af- 
terwards the term was used of a book consisting 

of several leaves fastened together (Jer. xxxvi, 23, 24) ; 
once it occurs in Scripture as designating the Penta- 
teuch (Psa. xl, 8 [7]). In later Jewish usage the terra 
Megilloth was applied to the five books, viz. Song of 
Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, 
which were read on certain festivals in the synagogue. 
See 11 Ai’irni ahaii. The title of Megillah was used 
rut iiZo \i;v of the book of Esther [see Esthek, Book, 
ok]; and from this it is supposed it was transferred to 
the others. To the reading of this at the least of Pu- 
ri m special importance was attached by the Jews (Tal- 
mud, Tr. Meyillalt, ed. Surenhus. ii, 387). — Ivitto. See 
Doll. 

Megma, the, a Mohammedan name for an assem- 
bly or council specially convened to judge of the merits 
or demerits of t lieir highest functionary. The members 
of the Megma are the imams, or “ doctors of the law.” 
See Imam. 

Mehadu is the name of a Hindi) deity of inferior 
rank, supposed to have been created before the world, 
and which they hold will be used when the end of the 
world shall come as an instrument to destroy all created 
things. See Broughton, Biblioth. Hist. Sac. ii, 78. 

Mehemet Ali, one of the most noted of Egypt's 
sovereigns, who filled the viceroyaltv from 1801 to 1848, 
deserves a place here for his philanthropic acts towards 
the Christians, and bis beneficence towards all men, 
without distinction of creed. He was born in 17G9, and 
died at Cairo Aug. 3, 1849. Mehemet Ali was particu- 
larly noted for his successful wars against the Mame- 
lukes, and for his reduction of Syria, which he conquered, 
in 1830. “As a ruler," says a contemporary, “ Mehemet 
Ali displayed talents of a very high order, and few princes 
have founded more beneficent institutions or shown a 
more just and liberal spirit. He established schools and 
colleges, created an army and navy, and introduced the 
manufactures of Europe. Ho protected his Christian 
subjects, and aided by his liberality the researches of 
Champollion. Lepsius, and other eminent savants.” See 
E. Mongin, IJistoire de V Eyypte sous le (iouvenu me tit dc 
Mohammed Ali IJ839); A. dc Vaulabellc, IJistoire de 
I'Eyypte; Greasy, Hist, of the Ottoman Turks, ii, 3112. 

Mehet'abeel (Neb. vi, 10). See Mk.hetaiiel. 

Mehet'abel (Deb. MeheytabeV, whose 

benefactor is Cod; or. according to Gcscnius, a Ghald. 
form for “X blessed by Cod ; Vulg. Metabeel), 

the name of a man and of a woman. 

1. (Sept. Mtrf/3ti/\, The daughter of 
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Hatred, and wife of Iladad, the last named of the orig- 
inal kings of Edom, whose native or regal city was Pai 
or Pau (Gen. xxxvi, 39; 1 Chron. i, 50). B.C. prob. 
cir. 1619. 

2. (Sept. Ntr]Tafiui\ v. r. Auth. Vers. 

“Hehetabeel.”) The father of Delaiah, and grandfather 
of the Semaiah who connived with Sanballat in his at- 
tempts to decoy Nehemiah into signs of fear (Neh. vi, 
10). B.C. considerably ante 446. 

Mehi'da (Heb. Mecldda ', X'VH'a, prob. joining; 
Sept, in Ezra Mt/cid v. r. Maou^d, in Neh. v. r. 

Mtoa ; Vulg. J fakida), a name given in Ezra ii, 52; 
Neh. vii, 54, apparently as that of a person whose de- 
scendants (or possibly a place whose inhabitants) were 
among the Nethinirn of the “children” (i. e. probably 
residents) of Bazlith, after the exile. B.C. ante 536. 

Me'hir (Heb. Jfechir', TP! "2, price, as often; Sept. 
Maytip v. r. Hoy ip), the son of Chelub and father 
(? founder) of Eshton, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 
iv, 1 1), but of what particular family does not clearly 
appear. B.C. perhaps cir. 1618. 

Meholah! See Abel-meholaii. 

Melio'lathite (Heb. Mecholcith i', ir.bira, Gentile 
adj. from Mekolah; Sept. MaouXaSirjfe, MoovXaSt), a 
native doubtless of Abel-meholaii (1 Sam. xviii, 19; 2 
Sam. xxi, 8). 

Mehu'jael (Heb. Mechuyael' , smitten by 

God; v. r. in the same verse Mechiyael', ; 

Sept, has Ma\f\t//\ v. r. MaYijX ; Vulg. J Janiael), the 
son of Irad and father of Hethusael, third antediluvian 
patriarch in descent from Caiu (Gen. iv, 18). B.C. cir. 
3840. 

Mehu'man (Ilel?. Mekuman', *j^iin"2, either from 
the Syr. faithful, or from some unknown Persian word ; 
Sept. 'A ficiv, Vulg, Mehumani), the first named of the 
seven eunuchs whom Xerxes commanded to bring in 
Vasliti to the royal presence (Esth. i, 10). B.C. 483. 

Meliu'nim (Heb. Meunim, ' D*3Jl" , 2, habitations, as 
in 1 Chron. iv, 41, etc.; Sept, in Ezra, Moovndy v. r. 
Mooind/t, Auth.Vers. “Meunim ;” in Neh. M ttivwjx v. r. 
Mtiixnv ; Vulg. constantly Munim ), apparently a person 
whose “children” returned among the Nethinira from 
Babylon (Ezra ii, 50; Neh. vii, 52); but rather, perhaps, 
to be regarded as indicating the inhabitants of some 
town in Palestine where they settled after the exile, 
and in that case probably identical with the inhabitants 
of Maox (or possibly the “Mehtmims” [below] of 2 
Chron. xxvi, 7). See Maoxite. 

MEKUNIMS, the i. e. the Me'unim ; 

Sept, oi Meivaiot v. r. oi Mirocoi ; Vulg. A mmonitce), a 
people against whom king Uzziah waged a successful 
war (2 Chron. xxvi, 7). Although so different in its 
English dress, yet the name is in the original merely 
the plural of Maox (*} 11*^2), a nation named among those 
w ho in the earlier days of their settlement in Palestine 
harassed and oppressed Israel. Maori, or the Maonites, 
probably inhabited the country at the back of the great 
range of Seir, the modern esh-Sherah, which forms the 
eastern side of the Wady el-Arabah, where at the pres- 
ent day there is still a town of the same name (Burck- 
hardt, Syria, Aug. 24). This is quite in accordance with 
the terms of 2 Chron. xxvi, 7, where the Mehunim are 
mentioned v'ith “ the Arabians of Gur-baal,” or, as the 
Sept, renders it, Petra. Another notice of the Mehu- 
nims in the reign of Hezekiah (B.C. cir. 726-697) is 
found in 1 Chron. iv, 41. Here they are spoken of as a 
pastoral people, either themselves Hamites, or in alli- 
ance with Hamites, quiet and peaceable, dwelling in 
tents. They had been settled from “ of old,” i. e. abo- 
riginally, at the east end of the valley of Gedor or Ge- 
rar, in the wilderness south of Palestine. A connection 
with Mount Seir is hinted at, though obscurely (ver. 42). 
Here, however, the Auth.Vers. — probably following the 
translations of Luther and Junius, which iu their turn 


follow the Targum — treats the word as an ordinary noun, 
and renders it “habitations;” a reading now relinquished 
by scholars, who understand the word to refer to the 
people in question (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1002 a, and 
Xotes on Burchhardt, p. 1069; Bertheau, Chronik). A 
third notice of the Mehunim, corroborative of those al- 
ready mentioned, is found in the narrative of 2 Chron. 
xx. There is every reason to believe that in ver. 1 “ the 
Ammonites” should be read as “ the Maonites,” who in 
that case are the “men of Mount Seir” mentioned later 
iu the narrative (ver. 10, 22). 

In all these passages, including the last, the Sept, ren- 
ders the name by oi MtcraToi — the Mimeans — a nation 
of Arabia renowned for their traffic iu spices, who are 
named - by Strabo, Ptolemy, and other ancient geogra- 
phers, and whose seat is now ascertained to have been 
the south-west portion of the great Arabian peninsula, 
the western half of the modern Hadramaut (Smith, Diet, 
of Geography, s. v. Mimei). Bochart has pointed out 
(Phaleg, vol. ii, cap. xxii), with reason, that distance 
alone renders it impossible that these Mimeaus can be 
the Meunim of the Bible, and also that the people of the 
Arabian peninsula are Shemites, while the Meunim ap- 
pear to have been descended from Ham (1 Chron. iv, 
41). But, with his usual turn for etymological specula- 
tion, he endeavors nevertheless to establish an identity 
between the two, on the ground that Cam al-Manasil, 
a place two days’ journey south of Mecca, one of the 
towns of the Min jeans, signifies the “horn of habita- 
tions,” and might therefore be equivalent to the Hebrew’ 
Meonim. Josephus (A nt. ix, 10, 3) calls them “ the Arabs 
who adjoined Egypt,” and speaks of a city built by Uz- 
ziah on the Red Sea to overawe them. Ewald (Ge- 
schichte, i, 323, note) suggests that the southern Mi me- 
ans were a colony from the Maonites of Mount Seir, who 
in their turn he appears to consider a remnant of the 
Amorites (see the text of the same page). That the 
Mimeans were familiar to the translators of the Sept, is 
evident from the fact that they not only introduce the 
name on the occasions already mentioned, but that they 
further use it as equivalent to Naamatitite. Zophar 
the Naamathite, one of the three friends of Job, is by 
them presented as “ Sophar the Minjean,” and “ Sophar 
king of the Mimeans.” In this connection it is not un- 
worthy of notice that as there was a town called Maon 
in the mountain-district of Jiulah, so there was one 
called Naamah in the lowland of the same tribe. EI- 
Minyay, which is or was the first station south of Gaza, 
is probably identical with Minois, a place mentioned 
with distinction iu the Christian records of Palestine in 
the 5th and 6th centuries (Iieland, Palcest. p. 899; Le 
Quien, Oriens Christ, iii, 669), and both may retain a 
trace of the Mimeans. Baal-meox, a town on the east 
of Jordan, near Ileshbon, still called Ma'in, probably 
also retains a trace of the presence of the Maouites or 
Mehunim north of their proper locality. 

The latest appearance of the name Mehuxims in the 
Bible is in the lists of those who returned from the cap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel. Among the non-Israelites from 
whom the Nethinirn — following the precedent of what 
seems to have been the foundation of the order — were 
made up, we find their name (Ezra ii, 50, A. V. “ Mehu- 
nim;” Neh. vii, 52, A. V. “Meunim”). Here they are 
mentioned with the Nephishim, or descendants of Na- 
phish, an Ishmaelitish people whose seat appears to have 
been on the east of Palestine (1 Chron. v, 19), and there- 
fore certainly not far distant from Ma’an, the chief city 
of the Maonites. — Smith. 

Meichelbeck, Charles, a German monastic and 
scholar, was born May 29, 1669, at Oberndorf, in Algau. 
He was admitted in 1687 to the Order of the Benedic- 
tines of Buren, iu Bavaria. From 1697 he taught Latin, 
and subsequently theology, in the different convents 
of his order. After having prepared a history of the 
abbey of Buren — Chronico Benedicto-Buranum (Buren, 
1752, fol.) — he was commissioned in 1722, by the chief 
bishop of Freisingen, to write one of that city — Uistona 
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Frisingensis, ah anno 724 (Augsburg, 1724-29, 2 vols. I 
fol.); the numerous diplomas contained in this work 
render it von' valuable as a history of Germanic insti- 
tutions. Called later to Vienna to write the annals of 
the house of Austria, he declined the task on account of 
the bad state of his health. lie died at Frcisingen 
April 2, 1734. I*, llaidenfcld prepared a life of Meichel- 
beck, but it was never published. See Hirsching, Hist, 
liter, llandbuch; Zapf, Literarische Reisen , voL, i; Meu- 
sel, Gelehrtcn-Lexikon , s. v. 

Meier, Ernst Heinrich, a German Orientalist, 
was born at Husbendt, in Sehaumburg-Lippe, May 17, 
1813. lie studied at the University of Tubingen, and 
was appointed professor there in 1848. He died March 
2, 1866. Of his writings, the following deserve especial 
mention: Uebersetzung und Erkldrung des Proph. Joel 
(Tithing. 1840) : — llebraisches Wurzelieurterbueh (Manh. 
1845) : — L'ebcr die Bildung und Hedeutung des Plural in 
den sem. und gemuinischen Spraehen (ibid. 184G) : — Die 
urspriingliehe Form des Delcalogs (1846) : — Commentar zu 
Jesaia,\o\. i (Pforzh. 1850) : — J)ie Form der hebr . Poesie 
(Tubing. 1853) : — Geschiehte der poetisehen Nationallit- 
erutur der Ilebraer (ibid. 1856). This last-named work 
was an attempt to transform the introduction of the Old 
Test, into a history of the literature of the Hebrews. 

Meier, Friedrich Karl, a German theologian, 
was born Aug. 11, 1808. He became privat-docent in 
1832, and professor of theology at Jena in 1835. In 
183G he removed to Giessen to labor in the same capac- 
ity, and there he died, Feb. 13, 1841. His principal 
writings are, Geschiehte der Transubst ant ionsle lire (Hei- 
dclb. 1832): — Commentar znm Briefe an die F.phesier 
(Berlin, 1834): — Girolamo Savonarola (ibid. 1836): — 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengesehichte (Giess. 1840). 

Meier, Georg Friedrich, a German philosopher, 
was born in 1718 at Ammendorf; was a student, and in 
1746 was appointed professor of philosophy, at Halle. 
He died there in 1 777. 1 lis w ritings are, A njangsgriinde 
der schonen 1 1 'issensch often (llallc, 1718,3 vols. ; 2d edit, 
ibid. 1754): — Betrachtuugen iiber den ersten Grundsatz 
alter schoner Kiinste und Wissenschaften (ibid. 1757): — 
Metaphysik (ibid. 1756,4 vols.) : — Philosophisehe Sittcn- 
lehre (ibid. 1756-61, 5 vols.): — Recht der Naiur (ibid. 
17G7) : — 1 ’ersueh cines neuen Lehrgebiiudes von den See- 
len der Thiere (ibid. 1756): — Yersuch titter allgemeinen 
Auslegungskunst (ibid. 1756) : — Untersuelmng rerschiede- 
ner Materien aus der Philosophie (ibid. 1768-71, 4 vols.). 
Sec his biography by S. G. Lange (ibid. 1778). 

Meier, Gerhard, a German theologian, was born 
at Hamburg Aug. 26, 1664. He received his first in- 
struction in the schools of his native city; studied the- 
ology at the university at Leipsic and at 'Wittenberg. 
In 1684 he received his degree, and in 1687 was ap- 
pointed adjunct to the faculty of philosophy. In 1692 
he received his degree of licentiate of theology. I lis 
dissertation at this time was De mystcriis pentccostalibus 
in Paradiso revelatis. In December of the same year 
he was called to the gymnasium of his native city as 
professor of logic and metaphysics. lie was next ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Benedict’s Church, and later was 
made superintendent and a Church councillor. In 1698 
he went to Wittenberg to receive the degree of doctor 
of divinity. In 1700 he accepted a call to Bremen as 
councillor of ihe consistory, and superintendent and pas- 
tor of the cathedral. In 1715 the position of general 
superintendent and professor of theology at Greifswaldc 
was offered him, but he declined it. lie died Feb. 25, 
1723. Meier was esteemed for his sound theological 
research, which he displayed in several dissertations, 
mostly of a dogmatic character. A complete list of his 
works is given by During, Gelehrte Thiol. Deutschlands, 
ii,4G2. 

Meier, Johann Christian Wilhelm, a German 
theologian, was born at Engter July 5, 1731. lie re- 
ceived his first instruction in languages and sciences at 
home, and afterwards at the gymnasium at Osnabriick. 


He studied theology in Jena and Gottingen. In 1753 
he returned home, a candidate of theology, and was soon 
assigned a place as assistant to an aged pastor at Wes- 
ten, near Nicnburg. In this position he secured for 
himself the respect of his superior, and added to his lit- 
erary fame by contributions to a theological periodical. 
In 1756 he formed the acquaintance of major Von Busch 
at Nicnburg, who appointed him field chaplain to his 
regiment. In this capacity he accompanied the regi- 
ment to Canterbury, England. During his stay there 
he collected material for a history of the Methodists. 
After having travelled much for this purpose, he re- 
turned to Nicnburg with his regiment in February, 
1757. The history, we are sorry to say, was never pub- 
lished. Some of his dissertations, but particularly one, 
crowned with a prize, Schrift und Yemunftmdszige Ab- 
handlung von deni rersbhnen der Zeitpunkte im Ltben Jesu, 
published in 1756, recommended him to the favor of 
the count of Schaumburg-Lippe. With the title of a 
councillor of consistory, he became presiding superin- 
tendent of Biickelmrg and supreme pastor at Stadtha- 
gcn. At Ilinteln he obtained the degree of a doctor of 
divinity by the defence of his dissertation De ejftetibus 
conciomm Methodist leant m baud Miraculosis nee mira- 
bilibus (Kintelii, 1758, 4to). He died in 1775. Meier 
was esteemed a theologian of great learning and sincere 
piety, and was untiring in his endeavors to elevate the 
moral qualities of the heart. (J. II. W.) 

Meigs, Bexjamix Ci.ark, D.D., a missionary of 
the American board in Ceylon, was born at Bethlehem, 
Conn., Aug. 9, 1789; was educated at Vale College (class 
of 1809), and while a student there lie was hopefully 
converted, and united with the college Church in 1809. 
I lis religious exercises were very deep and marked. He 
taught for a time in an academy at Bedford, New York, 
and then spent two and a half years at the Andover 
Theological Seminar}'. During his course there he at- 
tended, in connection with Samuel J. Mills and others, 
those select meetings of inquiry and prayer in reference 
to the subject of missions to the heathen which were 
commenced with the formation of the American board. 
Mr. Meigs, determined to devote himself to a mission- 
ary’s life, was ordained at Newbury port, Mass., June 21, 
1815, and sailed from that place October 23 following, to 
found the Ceylon mission at Jaffna. In connection with 
this mission he labored more than forty years, sharing 
in its toils and trials, its fears and hopes. In 1840, after 
an absence of twenty-five years, he returned to his na- 
tive land, and sailed again from Boston Oct. 17, 1841, to 
continue his missionary labors. In <1858 the failure of 
his health compelled him to return again to America, 
and relinquish the work to which his life had been de- 
voted. He died from a disease contracted by his long 
residence in India, at New York City, May 12, 1862. i?ee 
Missionary Herald , July, 1862. 

Meilah. See Tai.mi i>. 

Meindaerts, I’ktkk John, a Dutch theologian of 
note, was born Nov. 7. 1684, at Groningen. After hav- 
ing concluded bis studies at Malines and Louvain, he 
became attached to the cause of Peter Coddc, a Janscn- 
istic prelate, who had just been dismissed by the pope 
from the vicarship of the United Provinces. Meindaerts 
was therefore obliged to go to Ireland to receive his sacer- 
dotal ordination (1716). ( )n his return he was made pas- 
tor of Lcuwardcn. In 1739 he was elected archbishop 
of Utrecht, in the place of Theodore van der Croon, 
and occupied the see until his death. Like his prede- 
cessors, Meindaerts was often obliged to defend the rights 
of his see against the encroachments of the court of Borne. 
Censured by Clement XII, he appealed from him to the 
first council, and executed the project, a longtime med- 
itated, of filling the vacant sees of his metropolis. It 
was thus that he revived the extinct bishoprics of Har- 
lem and Deventer, by giving them, one to Jerome de 
Bock (1742), the other to Jean Byeveld (1758). These 
acts of authority drew upon him new censures from 
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Benedict XIV and Clement XIII. In 1763 Meindaerts ] Magazin (Hanov. 1787-90); Neueres Magazin (ibid, 
held a council at Utrecht, in whieh were seated his suf- | 1791-92, 3 vols.). Meiners’s literary works evince great 
fragans, his clergy, and many French Jansenists. This ( activity, and at the same time a great variety in his 
"further provoked the most animated controversies, themes; the most of his writings, however, are devoted 
died at Groningen Oet. 31, 1767, after having pre- to show the difference between past and present morals. 
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sided many times at Utrecht over a religious assembly, 
to which he gave the name of Provincial Synod. His 
principal writings are, Recueil de temoignages enfaveur 
de I'eglise d' Utrecht (Utrecht, 1763, 4to; reprinted in 2 
vols.l2mo): — the Actes of the Council of Utrecht, in 
Latin, translated into French, 4to i—Lettre a Clement 

XIII (Utrecht, 1768, 12mo) Chalmot, Biograph . IFoor- 

denbock, s. v. ; Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate , s. v. 

Meineke, Joiiann Heinrich Friedrich, a Ger- 
man theologian, was born at Quedlinburg Jan. 11, 1745, 
and was educated at the University of Helmstadt, which 
he entered, when in his nineteenth year, as a student of 
divinity; later he studied at Halle. He returned to 
Quedlinburg in 1767, and was two years after appointed 
to a position in the high-sehool of that city. He gave 
himself up to the study of literature and philosophy, es- 
pecially Kant’s system, which he studied diligently 
for several years. Though mueh engaged in his pro- 
fession as a teaeher, he yet wished, as lie advanced in 
years, to leave the pedagogical sphere, and he very 
readily accepted an appointment as minister at St. Bla- 
sius’ Chureh at Quedlinburg. In the beginning of 1825 
he ■was taken ill, and died July 25, 1825. Meineke 
united a perfect knowledge of theology, philosophy, and 


Meinhold, Johann Wilhelm, a German theolo- 
gian, was born Feb. 27, 1797, at Netzelkow, on the isle 
of Usedom, and was educated at Greifswalde. In 1820 
he was appointed rector of the school at Usedom, and 
soon after minister at Koserow, near the Baltic; in 
1826 at Krummin, and in 1844 at Rehwinkel, near Star- 
gard. He resigned this position in 1850, and joined the 
Roman Catholic confession. He died in 1851 at Char- 
lottenburg. He published Athanasia oder die Verklar- 
nng Friedrich Wilhelm III (1844): — Die babylonische 
Sprachen und 1 dee nvencir rung der modernen Presse 
(Leips. 1848). His works were collected and published 
at Leipsic (1846-52), entitled Gesammelte Sclirifen. 

Meinrad, Sr., a German Roman Catholic ascetic, 
was born towards the close of the 8th century. He was 
educated at the abbey of Reiehenau. He secluded him- 
self in a desert near the Etzel Mountains, and afterwards 
near the spot where now stands the Benedictine convent 
of Einsiedeln, which was built in 934 by the canon Ben- 
edictus of Strasburg. Meinrad was murdered Feb. 21, 
863. — Regensburger Fncyklopddie, s. v. 

Meintel, Conrad Stephen, a German theologian, 
was born at Schwabaeh, Bavaria, in the early part of 
the 18th century. In his very youth he made such 
ancient languages, with a talent for the practical appli- j rapid progress in old and modem languages that he had 
nntinn nf Ins knnwleno-o Thnuo-h liberal in sentiment. I finished in his twelfth venr the readme- of the Bible ill 


cation of his knowledge. Though liberal in sentiment, 
he yet displayed the most decided abilities of a polemic 
who gave no quarter. He knew only one cause, that of 
his God and of his Chureh, and to serve it faithfully ivas 
his only endeavor. His best polemical production, enti- 
tled Finsterlinge unserer Zeit, he published under the 
nom de plume of Aloysius Frey (in 1822). For the use 
of ministers, he published in 1811 Repertorium fur a lie 
Kanzelbedurfnisse der Prediger an Bonn- und Festtags- 
fruhpredigten oder in der Woche (Quedlinburg, 1811, 
8vo),vol.i; the seeond volume was never published, but 
an appendix to this he published in 1817 : — Tagliches 
JIandbuch fur Prediger und Predigamts-Candidaten zur 
leichtern Auffindung der Materia lien zu ihren Kanzelror- 
trdgen (ibid. 1817, 8 vo). But perhaps the most valuable 
production of his life was Die Bibel ihrem Gesammtin- 
halte nach summarisch erkldrt zurichtiger Beurtheilung 
und ziceckmdssigem Gebrauche derselben fir Lelirer in 
Burger und Landschulen (Quedlinburg, 1819, 2 vols.8vo). 
See During, Gelehrte Theol. Deutschlands, s. v. 

Meiliers, Christoph, a celebrated German philos- 
opher, was bom at Otterndorf, Hanover, in 1747. About 
his early life but little is known. He studied at the 
University of Gottingen, and became a professor at his 


finished in his twelfth year the reading of the Bible in 
the original. He studied theology at the university at 
Altdorf in 1745; continued in 1746 at Jena; went in 
1747 home to Peternauraeli, where his father was then 
installed as a minister of the Gospel. In 1751 he re- 
turned to Altdorf. He gained great notoriety in 1751 
by means of his dissertation De locis quibusdam Jobi, 
in quibus celeberr. Bchultens majorem lacem desideravit. 
In the latter part of 1751 he went home to assist his fa- 
ther, and stayed there till 1754, when he went to Er- 
langen, and then gained great distinction by his defence 
of the dissertation Observations philologico-philosophicee 
in Ecclesiastis septern priores versus. He was given the 
privilege of holding public lectures. He had hopes of a 
professorship, but love for his home made him return to 
it again, and he became an assistant of his father. He 
finally accepted a call from St. Petersburg, Russia, and 
died, as minister of the Protestant congregations at Was- 
sili-Ostrow, Aug. 13, 1764. A short time before his 
death the doctorate in divinity was given to him by the 
University of Konigsberg. Besides several literary es- 
says, he published the following: Xotce selectissimorum 
commentatorum Judaicorum in Psalmos Davidi ex col- 
lection Hebraica celeberr. II. J. v. Bashuysen, Latine red- 
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vision der Pkilosophie (Gottingen, 1772) : — Versucli einer 
Religionsgeschichte der altesten Volker besonders Aegyp- 
tens (ibid, 1775) : — Ilistoria doctrines de vero Deo (Lem- 
go, 1780, 2 vols.): — Geschichte des Ursprungs der Wis- 
senschaften in Griechenland und Rom (ibid. 1781, 2 vols.) : 
— Geschichte des Yerfulls der Bitten und Staatsverfas- 
sung der Romer (Leips. 1782): — Geschichte des Verfalls 
der Bitten, Wissenschaften und Sprciche der Romer (Wien, 
1791); — Geschichte aller Religionen (Hanover, 1806, 2 
vols.) : — Geschickte der Ethik (ibid. 1800, 2 vols.): — Un- 
tersuchungen iiber die Denk- und Willenskrdfte (Gotting. 
1806) : — Geschichte der Entstehung und Entwickelung der 
hohen Schulen (ibid. 1802, 4 vols.) :— Geschichte des iceib- 
lichen Geschlechts (llanov. 1798, 4 vols.): — Lehensbe- 
schreibungen von Mdnnern aus der Zeit der Wiederher- 


della Biblia raccolte dal fee Sgr. Giov. Hubner ed hora 
tradotte de original Tedesco in Italiano (ibid. 1745, 4to). 

Meir, Rabbi (surnamed “ illuminator ,” i. e. the en- 
lightener, from the estimate whieh his contemporaries 
had formed of his merit), lived about 120. He was a 
native of Asia Minor. Legend traces his origin to the 
emperor Nero. He was a disciple of the famous rabbi 
Akiba (q. v.), and was very intimate with Elisa ben- 
Abna, who, after his apostasy and subserviency to- the 
Romans, was called Acher, i. e. the other one. Meir’s 
talents early procured him ordination from his teaeher 
Akiba. As an instructor, he was remarkable for a 
thorough and effective investigation of his subject. The 
rabbins used to say, in their Oriental manner, that he 
dealt with difficulties of the law as a giant would uproot 


stellung der Wissenschaften (Ziirich, 1796) : — Ilistorische the mountains, and shatter them against each other. 
Vergleichung der Bitten des Mittelalters mit denen unseres So replete was he with knowledge, and so successful in 
Jahrhunderts (Hanov. 1793, 3 vols.). Besides these, the communication of it. that “were a man even to 
his own works, he edited, in connection with T. G. Fe- touch the staff of rabbi Meir, he would become wise. ’ 
der, Philosophische Bibliothek (Gotting. 1788-91, 4 vols.); His wife was Beruria, the talented and accomplished 
in connection with Spittler, Gbttingisches historisches daughter of Chananja ben-Teradion, who was burned, 
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wrapped in the roll which he had been discovered study- 
ing, during tiie persecution under Hadrian. Meir sup- 
ported himself by making copies of the Scriptures. This 
occupation required not only considerable learning, but 
especially scrupulous exactness, a quality for which 
Meir was not particularly distinguished. Ilis teacher, 
the conscientious Ishmael, anxiously set these things 
before him, representing the danger which must result 
from any neglect on his part. Hut Meir, who felt no 
peculiar scruples, and was vain of his excellent memory, 
which on one occasion had enabled him to copy the 
whole book of Esther, set these prudent counsels aside. 
It was the practice of Jewish copyists to use an ink 
which, in case of any mistake, could easily be oblitera- 
ted. On the other hand, Meir, confident of his accu- 
racy, used an indelible ink prepared from sulphate of 
copper (Chalcanthon). Referring to this, he replied to 
IshraaiTs admonitions in his usual off-hand manner, 
“Oh, I have a remedy at hand against all mistakes: I 
use sulphate of copper.” As has already been said, his 
talents had procured him ordination from Akiba. The 
youthful appearance of the rabbi excited the jealousy 
of some, whom he reminded that, as it was not the ves- 
sel but its contents which were precious, it might hap- 
pen that, while a new vessel contained old, an old-look- 
ing vessel might only enclose new wine. Meir was 
very fond of illustrating his doctrine by apologue and 
parable, and is reported to have invented no less than 
three hundred fables about foxes (Sank. 38, b; Sola, 49, 
a). The only lasting merit of rabbi Meir was his con- 
tinuation of the labors of Akiba in the arrangement of 
the Ilalacha. This lie carried a stage further, by divid- 
ing, according to their contents, the traditions which had 
hitherto been only strung together according to their 
number. In this respect Jehuda Ilakkodcsh, the com- 
piler of the Mislina, was much indebted to his tuition. 

The domestic history of Meir is in many respects 
touching. “ It has already been stated that oar rabbi 
was married to Beruria, so famed for her talents and 
rabbinical lore as, in the opinion of contemporaries, to 
occupy a high place among the sages of the time. Her 
sister’had, after the martyrdom of their parents, been 
carried to Home for the purpose of public prostitution. 
But there Providence had watehed over her honor. 
When the persecutions ceased, Beruria found no rest till 
Meir went to liome to rescue his sister-in-law from infa- 
my. Before entering on the dangerous undertaking, he 
resolved to try whether her principles had remained un- 
shaken. Disguising himself as a Roman, he approached 
her, and, having satisfactorily ascertained her steadfast- 
ness, he bribed the attendants and procured her escape, 
though in the attempt lie himself escaped capture only 
by disguise and feigning to eat forbidden meat. . . . 
Beruria, throughout all these trials, proved herself not 
only an attached, but a devoted wile. She had shared 
his trials when, during the persecutions, Meir had tied 
from Palestine. On his return she cheered and encour- 
aged him, and by her conduct softened the domestic 
alllictions with which he was visited. For example, 
while on a certain Sabbath the rabbi was engaged in 
the college, his two sons were suddenly taken ill and 
died. To spare her husband some hours of grief, and 
especially not to commute the festivities of the Sab- 
bath into a season of mourning, the mother carefully 
repressed her own feelings and concealed the sad tid- 
ings. The Sabbath had been spent as usual, and its holy 
exercises and stillness were ended with the evening, 
when Beruria asked her husband whether it were not 
duty readily and cheerfully to restore to its owner any 
property, however pleasant, which had been intrusted 
for safe-keeping. When the astonished rabbi answered 
the strange inquiry in the atlirmative, his weeping wife 
took him by the hand, and led him to the bed on which 
the lifeless remains of their two children were stretched, 
reminding him that he whose two children these right- 
fully were had taken back what for a time he had in- 
trusted to their keeping.” Unfortunately Beruria after- 


wards compromised her character and committed sui- 
cide. Her death appears to have unsettled Meir’s tran- 
quillity. He left Palestine and resided some time in 
Babylonia, whence he returned to his colleagues with 
another and less learned bride. 

Meir, besides cultivating intercourse with the most 
noted theologians of his own time, was also on friendly 
and even intimate terms with heathen sages, especially 
with Naumenius the philosopher, of Apamea, in Syria. 
The principles of this philosopher were essentially those 
of Neo-Platonism, in the peculiar modification of that 
philosophy which the inllux of Eastern elements had 
brought about. The most noted, if not the most sophis- 
tical, among Meir’s numerous pupils, was Symmachus, 
of Samaritan origin, known as a translator of the Bible 
into Greek. lie had attended Meir’s prelections, and 
thoroughly imbibed his method. It is said that this 
dialectician on one occasion undertook by forty-nine ar- 
guments to prove that the touch of a certain dead rep- 
tile could not defile a person. It was opprobriously said 
of Symmachus by his contemporaries that his ancestors 
could not have hoard the law on Mount Sinai. Sym- 
machus afterwards joined the Christian sect of the 
Ebionites. His translation of the Bible is stated to 
have been more free from errors and more faithful than 
that of Aquila. According to Griitz, this Symmachus 
is not the translator of the Bible. 

Meir had frequently changed his residence. When 
the Sanhedrim was restituted under Simeon (q. v.), he 
returned to the Holy Land, and was elected vicar of the 
rabbinical see; but his continual disagreements with 
the Nasi induced him at last to leave Palestine for Asia 
Minor, where he died, bequeathing to his countrymen 
the following proud and characteristic message : “ Tell 
the children of the Holy Land that their Messiah has 
died in a strange country.” According to his expressed 
wish, the tabernacle of his unquiet spirit found its last 
resting-place by the sca-sliore, where his grave was 
washed by the waves, and looked out upon the wide, 
storm-tossed ocean. See Etheridge, lntr, to Ihbr. Lit- 
erature, p. 79 sip; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, iv, INS-196, 
468-470; Edcrsheim, Hist. of the Jewish Nation (Edin- 
burgh, 1857), p. 251-259. (15. P.) 

Meir, Abulafia, el-Lk\vi iucx-Todros, a Jewish 
savant of note, was born about 11N0, and was a native 
of Burgos. I le taught the law at Toledo, where he died 
in 1244. lie wrote various cabalistical works, such as 
the ■’SES, a part of which was published in 

Hebrew and Latin by Bittangel in the rn*2" “SO 
(Amst. 1662). lie wrote also a letter against Maimon- 
ides’s r'-ftS, a treatise on the Masorah, entitled “The 
Fence of the Law,” HS'.nb “p r“b"2, and some no- 
vellas on parts of the Mishna. See Fllrst, Bill. Jud. i, 
16; Etheridge, lntrod. to Ihbr. Literature, p. 276, 277; 
Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 33 3q. ; .lost, Gesch. d. Juden - 
(hums, iii, N, 9 ; Lindo, History of the Jews of Spain and 
Portugal, p. HI ; Finn, Sephardim, or the History of the 
Jews in Spain and Portugal, p. 193 (Loiul. 1S4 1 ). (15. P.) 

Meir ben-Barucli (also called by the Jews J/«- 
haram, from the initial letters- ““N- — 

2“l iTC, our teacher the rabbi Meir), one of the most dis- 
tinguished .lewisli literati during the Middle Ages, was 
born in 1230. lie was the first otlicial chief rabbi in the 
German empire, to which dignity he was nominated by 
the emperor Rudolph I of llapsburg. lie hail his seat 
and college at Rottcnbiirg-an-dcr-Taiiber, w hence he is 
also called Meir of liottenbvrg or Mt o r llottenburg. The 
unsettled condition of the Jews in the German empire, 
especially the oppressions and persecutions which threat- 
ened them every year, obliged Meir to leave the coun- 
try. In the spring of 1286 he prepared to go to Syria. 
There, it was said, a Messiah hail appeared to deliver 
the unhappy people. When about to enter the vessel 
which would convey him and his co-religionists who 
had followed him from Italy to the East, he was recog- 
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nised by a former co-religionist, named Knippe, who 
svas in the suite of the bishop of Basle. Eabbi Meir 
was imprisoned by the emperor, not so much for punish- 
ment as for the purpose of extorting from him or his 
co-religionists a sum of money. Meir died in 1293 in 
prison at Worms, where his tombstone was discovered a 
few years since in the “ Gottesacker,” or cemetery. The 
Ashkenazim, or German Jews, venerate him as a saint. 
Meir wrote Theological Decisions, or Questions and An- 
swers (m^Vrm nbxiy), which have been published 
at Cremona, 1557 ; Prague, 1603. He also wrote Com- 
mentaries on the Masorah (1TH02 which are 

still in IMS. in the public libraries. He also wrote some 
liturgical pieces, which are still in use among the Jews; 
among other pieces, the famous lamentation "'PX'JU 
nariir, in commemoration of the burning of the 
law at Paris in 1242. See Etheridge, Introd. to Ileb. Lit- 
erature, p. 288; Griitz, Gesch.d. Juden , vii, 107, 170-172, 
188-191,445,456-60 (new edit. Leipsic, 1873) ; Jost, Ge- 
schichte des Judenthums u. s. Sekten , iii, 32, 58; Fiirst, 
Bihlioth. Jud. iii, 176, 177 ; Zunz, Geschichte mid Litera- 
tur, p. 40, 92, 128 (Berlin, 1845) ; Literaturgeschiclite der 
Synagogales Poesie, p. 357-62, 623 (Berlin, 1865) . (B. P.) 

Meir ibn-Gabbai, a Jewish writer, was born in 
1481 in Spain. When eleven years old he was obliged 
to leave his country on account of the edict of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, which banished all Jews from the 
land. Little is known of his personal history after this 
time. He wrote several cabalistical works: “^1?, 

i. e. the wag of truth, ten sections on the ten Sephiroth 
(Padua, 1563 ; Berlin, 1850, by N. A. Goldberg) : — pnhr 
also niX“V’2, in four sections: a, on the 

unity of God ; b, on the mysteries of the adoration of 
God ; c, on the end of the higher and lower creatures ; d, 
on the mysteries of the law (Mantua, 1545, folio; Venice, 
1567; Krakau, 1578); and a work on prayer, entitled 
n?Vin(Kstpl.l5e0; Zolkiew, 1799). See Fiirst, 
Bihlioth. Jud. i, 311, 312; Jost, Geschichte des Juden- 
thunis, iii, 138; Griitz , Geschichte d. Juden, ix, 239 (Berl. 
1866). (B.P.) 

Meir J oseph bex- Joshua, surnamed Ha-Sephardi, 
i. e. the Spaniard, a Jewish savant of note, flourished in 
the early part of the 16th century. He was born in 
1496 at Avignon, whither his father had retired on leav- 
ing Spain. He is the author of a most valuable historic 
work, entitled Chronicles of the Kings of 

France and the Ottoman Sovereigns, in two parts; the 
first from the creation till 1520, and the second of trans- 
actions from that time till 1553 (Venice, 1554; Amsterd. 
1733). The value of the work consists in the fact that 
it throws aside much of the fable and wild imagination 
which render almost worthless all other rabbinical his- 
tories. Though contemporary with those events, the 
chronicler must be regarded as an impartial historian. 
A part of this work has been translated into Latin by 
L. Ferrand (Paris, 1670). To English readers this work 
is made accessible by C. II. Bialloblotzky’s translation, 
The Chronicles of R. Joseph hen- Joshua Meir, the Se- 
phardi (Lond. 1836-38). See Fiirst, Bihlioth . Jud. ii, 
115; Etheridge, Introd. to Ileb. Literat. p. 453; Lindo, 
1 list, of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, p. 451 ; Jost, 
Geschichte des Judenthums, iii, 124; Milman, History of 
the Jews, iii, 461 (New York, 1870) ; Da Costa, Israel and 
the Gentiles, p. 397 sq. (New York, 1855). (B. P.) 

Meir Rofe, of Hebron. Like his father Chija 
Pofe, he was a physician. Little is known of his life, 
except that he was one of the adherents of Sabbathai 
Zewi (q. v.), or Aga Mohammed Effendi, the Messiah, 
who during the 17th century excited the whole of Eu- 
rope and Asia. (B. P.) 

Meiri (n-'X'a rnsb or *''VX , 2), Mexaciikm bkx- 
Salo.mo, also called Don Vidal Salomo, also Menachem 
ben-Salomo, a Jewish savant, was born at Perpignan, in 


France, in 1249. He was a man of great learning, and, 
like Maimonides, he tried to harmonize philosophy with 
the Talmud. He wrote in a lucid style, and in this re- 
spect made an exception to that bombastic method which 
was prevalent in his times. In his explanations of the 
holy Scriptures he kept aloof from the philosophical and 
mystical interpretation, and, though he acknowledged 
that some passages contain a higher hidden sense, he 
nevertheless adhered to the literal interpretation of the 
Word. He died between 1317 and 1320. Besides a com- 
mentary on the book of Proverbs, he wrote commenta- 
ries on the Talmudical tract Megilla (^2 r“3. 

iitora; new edition Kdnigsberg, 1860, 4to) ; on Joma, 
printed with Is. Nunes-Vaez’s pH!* * (Livorno, 

1760); on Jebamoth, Sabbath, Xedarim, Nazir, Sota (Li- 
vorno and Salonica, 1794 and 1795). But his greatest 
commentary is on the tract Abotli (ninut rP3 or £3*1*15 
ri-X^, with an introduction to the Talmud, etc. This 
latter work has been edited by M. Stern (Vienna, 1854), 
with biographical and bibliographical matter. See Griitz, 
Gesch. d. Juden , vii, 240-42 (Leipsic, 1873) ; Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenthums u. s. Sekten, iii, 57 ; Fiirst, Bihlioth. Jud. 
ii, 345, 346; Zunz, Zur Gesch. u. Literatur , p. 476-481 
(Berl. 1845). (B.P.) 

Meisel, Marco or Mokdechai, a great Jewish phi- 
lanthropist, was born in 1528 and died in 1601. Little 
is known of his life, except that he was one of the 
wealthiest men at that time in Germany, and that he 
used his means for philanthropic purposes. He built 
homes, hospitals, synagogues, colleges, and did rJl in his 
power to elevate the condition of his brethren, especially 
at Prague. The German emperor, Eudolph I, honored 
him by the appointment of councillor. See Griitz, Gesch. 
d. Juden , ix, 497-99 (Leipsic, 1866); Jost, Gesch. d. Ju- 
i denthums, iii, 281. (B. P.) 

Meisels, Bar, a celebrated rabbi, was born in 1797, 
and died on the 15th of February, 1871, at Warsaw, 
where for many years he had ably tilled the eminent 
distinction of a leader in Israel. A decided republican 
in politics, he was long the eyesore of the Kussian gov- 
ernment, but the very eye-apple of the Poles. Of his 
life we hardly know anything, because the papers were 
prohibited by the police from giving any biographical 
notices of the deceased, or any description of the demon- 
stration at his funeral. That Meisels’s death was felt as 
a loss to the community at large, we may gather from 
the fact that forty thousand people, representing all 
creeds, nationalities, and rac^s, attended his funeral. In 
him the Poles lost one of ITunr stanchest patriots, a man 
who was never afraid to utter his political sentiments. 
In 1861 he suffered imprisonment for six months on ac- 
count of his political activity. (B. P.) 

Meisner, Balthazar, one of the most eminent 
German Protestant theologians of the early part of the 
17th century, was born in 1587. He studied at Witten- 
berg, Giessen, Strasburg, and Tubingen, and in 1613 be- 
came professor at Wittenberg. In connection with B. 
Mentzer (q. v.) of Giessen, and J. Gerhard of Jena, he 
perceived the requirements of the Church, and did his 
utmost to satisfy them. This we see in a remarkable 
sketch of his on the subject, published anonymously gt 
Frankfort in 1679, under the title B. Meisner i pia de- 
sideria paulo ante beatum obitum ab ipso manifestata. 
The principal passages of it were also published in Tho- 
luck’s Wittenberger Theologen, p. 96. He had made him- 
self known in the literary world when but twenty-four 
years of age by his Philosophia sobria (Giessen, 1611), 
which passed through several editions. This work in- 
volved him in a controversy with Cornelius Martin of 
Helrnstiidt, the champion of the Aristotelian school (see 
Henke, Calixtus, i, 258). His merits as a theologian 
have lately been fully recognised by Kaltenborn, in his 
Vorlaufer d. Grotius auf dem Gebiete des “ Jus natural 
gentium” ( 1848), p. 220. Meisner died Dec. 29, 1626. See 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ix, 251. (J. N. P.) 
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Meisnic Interim is the former name for the first 
formula of the Lkipsic Lntkkim (q. v.). 

Meister, Christoph Andreas, a German theo- 
logian, was born at Ahorn berg Aug. 23, 1671. lie was 
the son of a minister, who gave him his tirst education. | 
Afterwards he attended school at Mbnchberg, Hof, and 
llayreuth, where he excelled in the study of the ancient 
languages, lie went to Wittenberg to study theology, 
and, thanks to several influential men, be became in 
1693 minister at Langensteinaeh, but resigned in 1701. 
when he was appointed minister at the court of Lim- 
burg-Speckfeld, and located at Mark Eimersheim. In 
1704 he became chief minister and inspector at Somraer- 
hausen, and in 1709 minister at the court of Ilohen- 
lolie ; also superintendent and counsellor of the consis- 
tory at Wei kcrsheim, where he died Oct. 31, 1728. Mei- 
ster bore the reputation of one thoroughly acquainted 
with the theology of his time. He was above all things 
tolerant towards those who differed from him in their 
religious opinions. Several of his sermons were pub- 
lished. A list of them is given by During, Gelehrte 
ThtoL Deutschland s, s. v, 

Meister, Christoph Georg Ludwig, a Ger- 
man theologian, was born at llalle Aug. 12, 1738, where 
he began his education at Franke’s orphan school; in 
riper years he was a student at the university of bis na- 
tive town. In 1763 he was appointed second minister 
at Ballenstedt. In 1781 he was called to Duisburg, on 
the Rhine, where ho filled, besides the office of a minis- 
ter, a professorship of theology. In the autumn of 1784 
he was called to Bremen, and was there installed as 
third minister of the Liebfrauen Kirche, at tlie same 
time serving also as professor of theology at the high- 
school; he became in 1789 second minister of the same 
church, and in 1795 first minister. He died Jan. 26, 18 1 1, 
holding in his hands the manuscript of a sermon which 
he was to deliver the day after. Meister was highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries as the author of several 
ascetic works, lie published also J.L.von Mosheim's 
Erklarung wichtiyer Sfellen der IteiUgen Schrift, aits des- 
sen Werken gezogen vnd mit practischen Zusiiizen J'urdie 
hdusliche Andacht hegleitet (Leipsic and Wesel, 1777, 
8vo) ; and Kleine theologische Schiiften (Brent. 1790, 8 vo). 

Me-jar'kon (Ilcb. Mey-Hag-yarkon', " l ~, 

miters of yellowness, or clear water ; Scpt.3uXarra ' 1 apa- 
kwv, Yulg. Mejurcort ), a town in the tribe of Dan, men- 
tioned between Gath-rimmon and Iiakkon (Josh, xix, 
46) ; probably so called from a spring in its vicinity. 
Schwarz (Palest, p. 141) regards the name as equivalent 
to rirer of disease (lit. of paleness), and states that there 
is a “ Wady Udshi which descends from the mountains 
of Loti” (probably referring to the ravine in the south 
rear of Ludd), a nearly synonymous epithet, according 
to him, on the strength of which he is disposed to iden- 
tify the locality. “It is difficult not to suspect that the 
name following that of Me-liajjarkon, liar-Rakon (A.V. 
Itakkon), is a mere corrupt repetition thereof, ao the 
two bear a very close similarity to each other, and oc- 
cur nowhere else” (Smith). 

Mekhitar Kosh, surnamed the Beardless, a learned 
Armenian ecclesiastic, who was born about 1140, found- 
ed a monastery in the valley of Dandsoud, in Eastern 
Armenia, in 1191, and became its tirst abbot. 11c died 
in 1213. Mekhitar Kosh left several works, but they 
still continue in MS. form, and are of minor value. See 
Hoefer, A ’our. Bing, tienerule, xxxiv, 786. 

Meko'nah (Hob. Mekonah’, a base, as in 1 

Kings vii,27, etc. ; Sept, in most editions omits, but v. r. 
Mayra and Maiho), Vulg. Mochona), a town in the 
southern part of the tribe of Judah, and inhabited after 
the exile (Neh. xi, 28), From its being coupled (in that 
passage) with Ziklag, we should infer that it was situ- 
ated far to t lie south, while the mention of the “daugh- 
ter towns” (r"I2, A.V. “villages”) dependent on it, seem 
to show that it was a place of some magnitude, lie- 


land ( Paleest . p. 892) thinks it may be identical with 
Mechannm, a village located by Jerome between Eliu- 
theropolis and Jerusalem, eight miles from the former 
( Ouomust . s. v. Bethmacha). It seems strange that Je- 
rome should speak of a village south of Jerusalim when 
describing Both-maachah, which lay at the northern 
extremity of Palestine (2 Sam. xx, 14). The only un- 
appropriated site at about the required distance is Je- 
rash, not far north-east of Beit Ncttif (Robinson, lie- 
searches, ii, 342, note). 

Mekshirim. See Talmud. 

Mel (or Mell), Conrad, a German theologian, was 
bom Aug. 14, 1666, at Gndensberg (Hesse). He was the 
son of a Protestant minister, studied theology at the 
Dutch University of Groningen, then returned to Ger- 
many, and performed pastoral duties at Mittau, Me- 
mel, ami Kbnigsberg. In 1705 he was called to take 
charge of the Gymnasium of llersfcld as director, and 
later received due recognition for his services from his 
prince, the landgrave, in the position of superintendent 
of the churches of Hesse, lie died at Cassel. May 3, 
1733. Mel had made sacred antiquity a special study, 
and, if his works were written too hastily, it must be at- 
tributed to the necessity of providing for the support of 
a large family. Mel belonged to the Royal Societies of 
London and Berlin. Of his works we notice Die Posavne 
der Eirigkeit — sermons (Kbuigsb. 1 697, 4to ; 7th edit. Cas- 
sel, 1755, 4to); there is a kind of sequel, under the title 
Der llerold der Eirigkeit (Berlin, 1729, 4to): — Legatio 
orientulis Sinensimn, Samar it a norum, Chahheorum. et J/e- 
breeorum, cum interpretationibus (Kbnigsberg, 1760, fol) : 
— Omina bruta (1704, 8vo); inserted in D llanbert’s 
Bibl. magica : — Der wiirdige Gast an dts Hen'll Tafel — • 
sermons (Kbnigsberg, 1704, 4 to, eight editions): — An- 
tiqnarius saeer, seu de usu antiquitatmn Judaicarum, 
Grwcarum, et Jlomanarum in erplieandis obscurioribns 
Script line dictis (Schlensingen, 1707, 8vo; the edition 
of Frankfort, 1719, -Ito, is augmented by the addition of 
four small works): — Pantometrum nauticum (llersfcld, 
1707, fob), lie invented a machine by which he pre- 
tended to measure longitude at sea with great exact- 
ness, and offered models to several academies; those of 
London and Berlin presented several objections, to which 
he replied in the J’harus ill ust runs (ibid. 1709, fol.): — 
Der Tabernackel oder grmdiche Beschreibung der Stifts- 
hiitte, sammt alien ihren The Hen and htiligen Geruhten 
(Frankfort, 1709, 1711, 4to; Cassel, 1720, 4to) : — M issio- 
narius erangelivns (llersfcld, 1711, 8vo) : — Zion's J.ehre 
and 1 Wilder — sermons (Frankfort, 1713, 4 to, eight edi- 
tions) : — Das Leben der Patriarchen (Frankfort, 1715, 
1716, 2 vols. 4to) : — Die Lust der Heiligen (Cassel, 1715, 
8vo; 15th edit. ibid. 1779) Salomon's Tempel (Frank- 
fort, 172-1, 4to ; Cassel, 1726, Ito). The manuscripts of 
Mel are preserved in the library of Cassel. among which 
is a Histnire litferaire de la Hesse. See Acta Histor. 
Eccles. i, 105; J. H. Lederhosc, Ehrengi ddchtniss Conrad 
Mel (Cassel, 1733, 4t<>); Streides, Grumtl. zn einev Hess . 
Gele hr ten < tcschichte , viii, 391, (J. 1 1. W.) 

Melacli. See Salt. 

Melah. See Tll-mklaii. 

Melancholy, in so far as it is a mental disease, 
and must more or less affect the religious state of the 
believer, demands onr consideration. It is generally 
held that melancholy is the exaggeration of the natural 
and legitimate feelings of grief, despondency, and ap- 
prehension, which become morbid where the emotion is 
without a cause, or is disprfiporti oiled to the actual cause, 
or is so intense as to disturb and destroy the exercise of 
the other mental powers. This dejection and suffering 
is found associated with exalted sensations, or delusions 
as to the personal or physical condition of the individ- 
ual, which originate in habitually cherishing certain 
impressions, in fixing the attention upon certain vital 
processes, which may be unhealthy v or become so by the 
very concentration of thought bestowed upon them. 
The patient lives in fear of death, in the conviction that 
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he is differently or more exquisitely constructed than 
those around ; that he labors under some foul or fatal 
disease; that he is destitute of strength or comeliness. 
This has been regarded as hypochondriacal melancholy 

the maladie Anglaise, and affects the opening of life. 

Similar feelings are called forth in reference to the social 
position. There arises a dread of poverty and want. 
The victim is haunted by imaginary debts, obligations, 
peculations. He feels incapable of extricating himself. 
The poor, as well as the rich, entertain such doubt and 
dread. They starve in order to husband their resources. 
This affection prevails at maturity— at the period of 
greatest activity and usefulness. Towards the decline 
of life— although encountered at every age — morbid de- 
pression assumes the form of religious anxiety, despair, 
remorse. Moral statistics show that among the inhab- 
itants of Northern Europe the number of cases of mel- 
ancholy exceeds those of mania ; and it has been sup- 
posed that the rudiments of the malady may be detected 
in the original character, the temperament and habits 
of the race, as well as in the climate, domestic condi- 
tion, and diet, by which these are modified. Defective 
blood nutrition, or amemia, appears to be the physical 
state with which the great majority of cases of melan- 
choly are connected, and to which all modes of treat- 
ment are directed. Powerful and permanent and de- 
pressing moral emotions act as effectively in arresting 
healthy digestion and alimentation as the use of inju- 
dicious food, or the use of proper nourishment under 
circumstances such as the respiration of impure air, or 
indulgence in intemperate or degraded tendencies, which 
render assimilation impossible. The aspect of the mel- 
ancholiac corroborates the view of inanition and ex- 
haustion. The surface is pale, dry, cold, attenuated, 
even insensible ; the muscles are rigid ; the frame is 
bent; the eyes sunk, and fixed or flickering; the lips 
parched and colorless. There is a sense of exhaustion 
or pain, or impending dissolution. It has been remarked 
that in proportion to the intensity of the internal agony 
is there an obtuseness or anaesthesia to wounds or ex- 
ternal injuries. Such an immunity causes in lunatics 
an indifference to the most grievous forms of suffering, 
and has given rise to the supposition, on the part of 
those scientists who cannot see any virtue in religion, 
that Christian martyrs displayed at the stake a fortitude 
inspired rather by a lunatic condition than by heroic 
faithfulness to their convictions. — Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. 

To remove the oppressiveness of melancholy the fol- 
lowing remedies may be applied: 1, early rising; 2, 
plain, nourishing food; 3, strict temperance; 4, exer- 
cise in the open air. Or, if it arises particularly from 
the mind: 1, associate with the cheerful; 2, study the 
Scriptures; 3, consider the amiable character of God, 
and the all-sufficient atonement of his Son ; 4, avoid all 
sin ; 5, be much in prayer, so as to enjoy the promised 
presence of the Holy Spirit, the infallible Comforter ; 6, 
be constantly engaged in such employments as combine 
the sense of duty and the feelings of benevolence. See 
Burton, Baxter, and Rogers, On Melancholy ; Cecil, Re- 
mains; Fuller, Works; Haslam, Observations on Madness 
and Melancholy ; Esquirol, Maladies Mentales, i, 398 ; 
Crichton, Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Mental 
Derangement. See also Mind ; Monomania. 

Melancthon, Philip, the most noted associate of 
Luther in the German Reformation. 

Life. — Philip was born at Bretten, then in the Lower 
Palatinate, but now in the grand-duchy of Baden, Feb. 
16, 1497. His father, George Sckwartzerd, was a skilful 
armorer, and an earnest, pious man, whose personal 
worth and success in his art had gained for him the 
patronage and esteem of many of the princes of Ger- 
many. His mother, Barbara Reuter, was a frugal, in- 
dustrious, and energetic woman, the daughter of the 
burgomaster of the village, and the supposed authoress 
of several household rhymes still popular in Germany. 
His education was begun, under the superintendence of 
his grandfather Reuter, at his native place. Among 


his earliest teachers was John Unger, to w r hose thor- 
oughness Melancthon, in later years, paid the tribute, 
“ lie made me a grammarian.” Already, under Unger, 
his quickness of comprehension, the facility with which 
he memorized, the readiness with which he clearly ex- 
plained what he knew, his deep interest in his studies, 
and his eagerness to converse upon them, marked the- 
young pupil as a boy of rare promise. Upon the death 
of his grandfather, he was removed in 1508 to Pforz- 
heim, in Iladen, where he attended a Latin school, anti 
made his home with a female relative (according to 
some authorities, his grandmother), who was a sister of 
the renowned Reuchlin. Here he became a favorite of 
this great classical scholar, who presented him with 
books, and in recognition of his extraordinary attain- 
ments, according to a custom of the times, translated 
his German name Sckwartzerd into the Greek Melanch- 
thon (/iiA«c, black ; earth)— a name retained 

throughout his life, although he usually spelled it Me- 
lanthon ; at present many writers have come to adopt 
the spelling Melancthon, and, as this is the orthogra- 
phy of this Cyclopaedia, we have conformed to it. In 
October, 1509, he entered the University of Heidel- 
berg, where, notwithstanding his extreme youth, he 
soon gained great distinction as a linguist, being known 
among his fellow-students as “the Grecian.” Whin 
only a few months over fourteen he received the degree 
of bachelor of arts, became private tutor to the sons of 
count Lowenstein, and composed the Greek Grammar 
which was published several years afterwards. The se- 
verity of the climate occasioning repeated at tacks of fever, 
and the refusal of the faculty, on account of his youth, 
to admit him to the master’s degree, induced him in 
1512 to remove to Tubingen. Here he devoted himself 
to a wide range of study, embracing Greek and Latin 
literature, philosophy, history, rhetoric, logic, mathe- 
matics, medicine, jurisprudence, and theology. In the- 
ology he attended the lectures of Lempan, and read 
William Occam. In medicine, he studied Galen with 
such diligence that he could repeat the most of that au- 
thor from memory. In 1514 he received his master's 
degree, and began to lecture on A irgil and Terence. 
The next year found him aiding Reuchlin in the con- 
troversy with the monks. About the same time (1515) 
Erasmus expressed his unqualified admiration of the 
young master’s attainments. “ What promising hopes 
does Philip Melancthon give ns, who, yet a youth, yes, 
almost a boy, deserves equal esteem for his knowledge 
of both languages. What sagacity in argument, what 
purity of expression, what a rare and comprehensive 
knowledge, what extensive reading, what delicacy and 
elegance of mind does he not display !” Three years 
later he wrote : “ Christ designs this youth to excel us 
all : he will totally eclipse Erasmus.” In 1510 he lectured 
on rhetoric, and expounded Livy and Cicero ; and before 
leaving Tubingen had published his Greek Grammar. 

Of the spiritual struggles of Melancthon during this 
period we know nothing. His great modesty prevented 
him from giving publicity to the details of his inner 
history. Whatever was the. mode in which God was 
preparing this chosen vessel for his service we cannot 
discern, as in the ease of Luther, any crisis, marked on 
the one side by the anguish of telt guilt and agonizing 
efforts to satisfy God’s law, and on the other by rest in 
the merits of Christ and joy in the assurance of personal 
salvation. From his earliest youth God’s Spirit sterns 
to have sanctified his mind through the principles of the 
divine Word, which he had made the object of the 
most conscientious study; so that when he was called 
to the assistance of Luther, by his personal experience 
of the grace of God, he had already apprehended the 
great doctrine of justification by faith, which, he was 
summoned to expound and defend. Called in 1518, 
upon the recommendation of Reuchlin, to the Greek 
professorship at Wittenberg, he declined, on Ins wav 
thither, invitations from both Ingolstadt and Leipsic. 
At his arrival, his boyish appearance, and his timid and 
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retiring manners, caused a feeling of disappointment ; 1 
but when, four days later (Aug. ‘29 J, he delivered his 
inaugural lecture, “On reforming the Studies of Youth," 
lie won the enthusiastic applause of all his hearers. Lu- 
ther, especially, was delighted. Two days afterwards 
he wrote: *■ We quickly forgot all our thoughts about 
his person and stature, and rejoiced and wondered at his 
treatment of his theme. ... 1 really desire no other 
teacher of Greek so long as he lives.” And again, Sept. 
2. “Philip has his lecture-room crowded with students. 
He has especially infused an enthusiasm lor the study 
of Greek into the students of theology of all classes.”' 
This favorable opinion was only strengthened by fur- 
ther intimacy, which revealed the extensive erudition 
of Melancthon, and called forth eulogiums still more ar- 
dent. “A wonderful man, in whom everything is al- 
most supernatural, yet my most cherished and intimate 
friend” (Luther to Reuchlin, Dec. 14, 1518). Although 
repeatedly called elsewhere, even to France and Eng- 
land, he remained at Wittenberg until the close of his 
life, exerting, by his varied attainments, marvellous in- 
dustry, ami simple piety, an influence second only to that 
of the great Reformer. Married in 1520 to Catharine 
Ivrapp, daughter of the burgomaster of Wittenberg, 
whom his friend Camerarius describes as a pious and 
devoted wife and mother, Melancthon enjoyed in his 
domestic life much happiness, but during his later years 
suffered great trouble and anxiety. Of his two sons, 
one died in infancy; Philip died in 1003, a pious but 
not a gifted man, at one time secretary of the Consistory. 
Of his two daughters, Anna married the learned but er- 
ratic and unprincipled George Sabinas, provost of the 
University of Kdnigsberg, and died in 1547 ; while 
Magdalena became the wife of Dr. Caspar Reucer, after- 
wards professor at Wittenberg, and survived her lather. 

Melancthon’s last years were embittered not only by 
domestic griefs, but also by the distracted condition of 
the Church. He longed to be delivered, as he said, from 
the “rabies theologian .” A violent cold, contracted in 
travelling, April, 1560, terminated in a fever, which 
eventually proved fatal. Although in much feebleness, 
he continued to lecture until a week before his death, 
which occurred April 19. Almost his last words were, 
‘•Nothing but heaven.” Two days afterwards his body 
was laid by the side of that of Luther, where, on the 
anniversary of his death, in i860, the corner-stone of a 
monument to his memory was laid \vith appropriate 
ceremonies. It has since been reared, in 1869. 

Melancthon as u Teacher, — II is reputation as a 
teacher gave him the title of Prieceptor Germania*, and 
attracted to Wittenberg crowds of students not only 
from all parts of Germany, but also from England, 
France, Poland, Hungary, Denmark, and even Italy 
and Greece, lie frequently lectured to an audience of 
2000. II is lectures covered Old and New Testament 
exegesis, dogmatic theology, the explanation of the 
principal Latin and Greek classics, ethics, logic, physics, 
anil occasionally metaphysics. In addition, he received 
private pupils at his house, and exercised over them a 
truly paternal oversight. Hv his work in the organiza- 
tion of many of the schools of Germany, and more espe- 
cial!}' by his valuable text-books, he continued for many 
years after his death to exert a more powerful inlluence 
than any living teacher, and became, as llallam (Hist, 
of Lit. i, 145) remarks, “ far above all others, the founder 
of general learning throughout Europe.” II is Latin 
Grammar, prepared originally for his private pupils, 
was almost universally adopted in Europe, running 
through fifty-one editions, and continuing until 1734 to 
be the text-book even in the Human Catholic schools 
of Saxony. Ilis Greek Grammar also enjoyed great 
popularity. Of his Terence, 73 editions had been pub- 
lished within 1U6 years of its first publication, lie 
also published either scholia upon or expositions or par- 
aphrases of the De Officiis, La-lius, J)e Oratore, Orator, 
Topictr, Epistles, and 19 Orations of Cicero, Porcius La- 
tro, Sallust, the Germania of Tacitus, Pliny, Quintilian, . 


1. xii, six orations of Demosthenes, one of .Eschines, 
Lycurgus, Stobieus, /Elian, Lucian, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Plutarch, Lysis, Ptolemieus, selections from Ho- 
mer and Sophocles, 18 tragedies of Euripides, Aristoph- 
anes, Menander, 19th Idyl of Theocritus, Tyrtams, So- 
lon, Theognis, Calimachus, Pindar, Empedocles, Virgil, 
Ovid, the Miles of Plautus, and the Theognis of Seneca, 
in addition to composing 391 Latin and Greek odes. 
His style (genus dicendi Philippicum), which is said, in 
purity of diction and correctness of classical taste, to 
excel even that of Erasmus, for a time was regarded in 
the schools as a model, even to the exclusion of Cicero 
and Quintilian. 

In philosophy, although, in his first edition of his Loci 
Communes, he sympathizes with Luther’s antagonism to 
Aristotle, yet he soon learned to distinguish between 
the use and the abuse of that author, and, while con- 
demning Aristotle as perverted by Romish scholasticism, 
he effectually employed him in his true meaning as an 
important aid to the student of theology for the detec- 
tion of sophistry and the attainment of a clear method 
of thought. He declared that he had never understood 
the use of philosophy until he had apprehended the 
pure doctrine of the Gospel. Among his philosophical 
works were an Epitome of Moral Philosophy ; Elements 
of Ethics; Explanation of Aristotle’s Ethics; Commen- 
tary on Aristotle's Politics; Elements of Rhetoric ; Log- 
ical Questions; and dissertations on various ethical sub- 
jects. such as oaths, contracts, etc. For many years in- 
struction in these works was the regular course in ethics 
in most of the schools of Protestant Germany. A writer 
before quoted pronounces them “more clear, elegant, 
and better arranged than those of Aristotle himself or 
his commentators” (Ilallam’s Literature, ii, 50). 1 le was 
the author, also, of an elementary text-book of physics, 
and a sketch of universal history, from the creation to 
the Reformation (Chronicon Carionis). His miscella- 
neous orations, lectures, and essays till over two volumes 
of the Corpus Reformatorum. 

Melancthon as a Theologian and Reformer . — But it is 
with Melancthon as a theologian that we have chiefly 
to do. He never entered the ministry, and therefore 
performed his work in the Church entirely in the ca- 
pacity of a layman. Immediately upon going to Wit- 
tenberg lie identified himself with the Reformation, 
which had begun the preceding year. During his first 
fall and winter there lie delivered lectures oil Titus, fol- 
lowing them by a course on the Psalms, Matthew, and 
Romans. Ilis published exegetical lectures embrace, in 
addition, Genesis, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Lamentations, Daniel, llaggai. Zeehariah. M ala- 
chi. .John, Corinthians, Colnssians, and Timothy. Ilis 
lectures on Romans and Corinthians were published by 
Luther without the author’s knowledge. Extempora- 
neous explanations of the Gospels, during a later period 
of his life, delivered on Sundays at his residence, were 
committed to writing by some of his hearers, and. after 
revision bv Pezel, were published under the title of 
Postils. 

lie accompanied Luther to the Leipsic Disputation 
(1519), at which he remained a mere spectator, but af- 
I torwards published a letter to (Heolanipadius, in which 
lie gave a succinct account, of the discussion. Though 
written in the best sjiirit.it provoked a very bitter re- 
ply from Dr. Eck. in which, while acknowledging Me- 
| iancthon’s pre-eminence as a grammarian, he expressed 
the utmost contempt for liis theological attainments, 
and advised him thereafter to coniine his attention to 
classical pursuits, and not to attempt to enter a higher 
sphere. The reply of Melancthon is brief and modest, 
but the indignation of Luther manifested itself in a se- 
verer answer, in which he pronounced Melancthon let- 
ter versed in Scripture* than all the Ecks together. 
During the same year Melancthon received the degree 
of B.D. 

Early in 1521. under the assumed name of Didymns 
Faventinus, he published an apology for the Reforma- 
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tion, in reply to Emser (Rhadinus). About Easter of 
the same year he laid the foundation of Protestant sys- 
tematic theology by the publication of his Loci Com- 
munes seu Uypoty poses Theologicce. It originated from 
a very brief summary of doctrine, prepared for his pri- 
vate use, which was afterwards delivered to his pupils, 
as an introduction to his lectures on Ilomans, and pub- 
lished by them without his consent or revision. The 
Loci Communes were intended to take the place of this 
meagre, and, to its author, very unsatisfactory sketch. 
They are marked by the clearness of method and purity 
of style for which Melancthon was distinguished. Lu- 
ther declared that the little book could not be refuted, 
and that it was -worthy not only of immortality, but 
even of canonical authority. Chemnitz affirms that 
Luther often remarked in private conversation that 
there was more solid doctrine contained in it than in 
any other volume since the days of the apostles. The 
same author quotes the Romish theologian, Alphonso 
de Zamara, as declaring: “It explains its doctrinal state- 
ments in such appropriate and accurate terms, and, by a 
methodical treatment, renders them so clear and strong, 
that it is injuring the papal power more than all other 
writings of the Lutherans.” Erasmus termed it “a 
wondrous army, ranged in order of battle against the 
Pharisaic tyranny of false teachers;” and Calvin, “So 
beautiful is the proof that it affords, that the most per- 
fect simplicity is the noblest method of handling the 
Christian doctrine.” The couplet of Selnecker was of- 
ten repeated : 

“Non mclior liber est ullus post biblia Christi, 

Quam qni doctrinue, corpusque, locique vocatur.” 

During the author’s life it passed through over sixty 
editions, but was subjected to constant changes. The 
only exception of any moment taken within the Lu- 
theran Church to the first edition is against its state- 
ment of the doctrine of the freedom of the will, to which 
Ilutter and others have objected that it inclines tow'ards 
fatalism. Seckendorf, on the contrary, claims that on 
this point it was misunderstood. In 1535 the objection- 
able sentence, “All things happen necessarily,” was omit- 
ted. After 1543 the work was greatly enlarged, and so 
far changed on that subject as to seem far more in har- 
mony with the teaching of Erasmus than that of Lu- 
ther. It was repeatedly translated into the German. 
The translation of Justus Jonas was revised by Luther, 
who suggested that, while the articles on justification 
and the holy supper were well treated, they were not 
sufficiently full. A French translation appeared, with 
the commendation of Calvin, in 1546, and one into Ital- 
ian (1534 or 1535) found eager readers even at Rome. 
There were also Dutch and Wendic versions. Portions 
of it have been translated into English — “On the Divine 
Essence,” by Dr. J. A. Seiss, in the Evangelical Review, 
xii, 1-46; “On the Nature of Sin,” Theological Essays 
from the Princeton Review, p. 218-228. It was attacked 
by the papist, Richard Smyth, of England, and defended 
by Paulus ab Eitren, a Hamburg theologian, who pre- 
pared an edition with additional notes, and citations 
from the fathers. The renowned Loci Theologici of 
Chemnitz is a commentary upon it. Similar commen- 
taries were written by Prsetorius, Pezel, Strigel. and Fa- 
bricius, while Spangenberg, Sohn, Mayer, and Hemmin- 
gius have preparer! abridgments. For many years it 
continued to be a text-book in the Lutheran schools, 
until supplanted by Hntter’s Compend. 

During Luther’s absence at the Wartburg, the care 
of the Reformation rested mainly upon Melancthon. 
With great ability he defended Luther against the the- 
ologians of Paris, but found himself unable to withstand 
the storm of fanaticism which arose among some of his 
former friends. He was even for a time greatly in 
doubt as to whether the pretensions of Carlstadt and 
the Zwickau prophets might not be true, and received 
from Luther a reproof because he dealt with them with 
so much mildness. Without any reserve, he insisted on | 
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his own inability to meet the crisis, and urged the re- 
turn of Luther as the only solution of the difficulty. 

After Luther’s return, he was diligently occupied in 
revising the translation of the Bible — a w ork in which 
his philological attainments were at several periods of 
invaluable service to the Church. In 1522 Luther wrote 
to Spalatine, asking that Melancthon might be relieved 
of teaching the classics, in order to devote his entire 
time to theology, but the latter objected, and preferred 
even to cease his theological instructions. In 1526, 
however, he was formally appointed professor of theol- 
ogy. During the two succeeding years he was the prin- 
cipal member of the commission to visit the churches 
and church-schools of Thuringia. The A rticles of 1 7s- 
itation, prepared in connection with this commission, 
to give the ministers some directions concerning their 
preaching and teaching, are sometimes regarded as the 
earliest confession of the Lutheran Church. The im- 
portance which they attach to the preaching of the law, 
in order to guard against the abuse of the doctrine of 
justification by faith, excited the opposition of Agricola 
and others, and led to a conference at Torgau (q. v.), 
November, 1527, in which the position of Melancthon 
was approved. In February, 1529, he accompanied his 
prince to the Diet of Spires, and assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the Protest, presented April 19th, from which the 
friends of the Reformation obtained the name Protes- 
tants. A few months later, October 1-3, he participated, 
together with Luther, Brcntius, and others, in the Collo- 
quy at Marburg (q. v.) with Zwingle and his adherents. 
In 1530 he accompanied the evangelical princes to the 
Diet of Augsburg, and there, on the basis of the seven- 
teen articles prepared by Luther at Schvabach, elabo- 
rated the Augsburg Confession, which was presented to 
the emperor June 25. During its preparation the work 
was repeatedly revised by Luther, then at Coburg, in al- 
most daily correspondence with Melancthon. “ Melanc- 
thon, then, was by pre-eminence the composer of the 
Confession, not as a private individual, but as chief of a 
body of advisers, without whose concurrence nothing 
v r as fixed; Luther, by pre-eminence, as the divinely- 
called representative of the Church, its author.” For a 
t horough examination of the relation which Melancthon 
sustained to the Augsburg Confession, the reader is re- 
ferred to Ivrauth’s Conservative Reformation, p.201-267. 
The hypothesis of the rationalist Riickert, that Me- 
lancthon intended by it to effect a compromise with 
Rome, and that, for this purpose, a conspiracy was 
formed to keep Luther in ignorance of the plan, is there 
completely overthrown. Melancthon’s excessive love 
of peace, and his desire to bring together into an or- 
ganic union all the Protestant churches, caused him in 
after years to forget that the Augsburg Confession was 
the work of the Church, and not his own ; for he felt 
himself at liberty to publish numerous revised editions, 
in which he made frequent changes. These changes, 
originating the distinction between the Variata and In- 
var iat a, almost caused a rupture with Luther, and ulti- 
mately resulted in controversies which imperilled the 
life of the Lutheran churches. Notwithstanding these 
changes, it cannot be proved that his personal convic- 
tions were at any succeeding period actually different 
from the teaching of the unaltered Confession. He re- 
peatedly declared, until the close of his life, that his faith 
was unchanged. His object ill the alterations was sim- 
ply to generalize those statements which were so spe- 
cific in their declaration of the Lutheran faith as to pre- 
vent the endorsement of the. adherents of Calvin and 
others. He was constantly seeking for a generic form 
of agreement in which the specific differences might be 
lost sight of. He remained at Augsburg until late in 
September, employed in fruitless negotiations with the 
Romish theologians. The confutation of the Augsburg 
Confession, presented August 3, led him iu reply to pre- 
pare the Apology — a masterpiece which the Lutheran 
Church has prized so highly as to number it among her 
symbols. 
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His Catechism ( Catechesis Puerilis) appeared in 1532. 
In 1535 and 1536 lie was actively engaged in negotia- 
tions with Bucer to secure a union of the Protestant 
churches on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. As the 
result of these efforts, the Wittenberg Concord was 
signed May 28, 1536. In February, 1537, he was a mem- 
ber of the convention at Smalcald, and signed the Ar- 
ticles , with the proviso that he would acknowledge the 
supreme authority of the pope, jwe humano , if the lat- 
ter would permit the preaching of the pure Gospel. In 
the negotiations with the papists at Worms (1540), and 
at Ratisbon (1541), he was the principal theologian of 
the Protestants. At the latter conference his compro- 
mising spirit acceded to articles clothed in such ambig- 
uous language as to admit the interpretation either of 
an affirmation or a denial of the doctrine of justification 
by faith; but the object of the conference failed, because 
of an irreconcilable difference concerning the externals 
of religion, in which Melancthon displayed more than 
his ordinary firmness. In 1542 and 1543 he was em- 
ployed by the archbishop and elector of Cologne to su- 
perintend the introduction of the Reformation into his 
territories. The book of instruction prepared in con- 
nection with this work excited the indignation of Lu- 
ther against Melancthon, until the latter assured him 
that Ilueer was alone responsible for the article on the 
Lord’s Supper. Early in 1545, at the request of the 
elector, he prepared a pamphlet on The Reformation of 
Wittenberg, which was sent to the Council of Trent as a 
summary of the doctrines of the Lutheran Reformers. 
After the death of Luther, in 1546, he was the acknowl- 
edged head of the Reformation, but unfortunately be- 
came again involved in negotiations with the papists, 
to whom he made the most remarkable concessions. 
His connection with the Leipsic Interim (1548) was the 
most unfortunate act of his life. Under the form of an 
apparent compromise, he yielded to the papists many 
of the most essential points of difference between them 
and the Protestants. “He was willing to tolerate both 
a popedom and a hierarchy, stripped, however, of divine 
rights, and deprived of all power in matters of faith. 
The relation of faith to works, and the doctrine of the 
sacraments, might, in his estimation, be veiled in a judi- 
cious obscurity of phrase." In every part of the evan- 
gelical Church the Interim was most violently resisted, 
and his connection with it strongly condemned. In 
addition to private rebukes from Calvin and llrentius, 
Agricola, I'lacius, and others publicly attacked him. In 
1550 he published his Explanation of the A 'icene Creed, 
and in the succeeding year the Confessio Saxonica, in 
which he had gained courage to entirely repudiate the 
concessions of the Interim. In 1552 he was engaged in 
a controversy with Osiander, who had confounded justi- 
fication with sanctification; in 1553 he published brief 
treatises against Schwenekfeldt and Stancar, and in 1554 
his Examen Ordinandorum , a brief outline of doctrinal, 
ethical, and polemical theology, for the use of candi- 
dates for the ministry. 11 is efforts during his last years 
to unite the followers of Calvin with those of Luther, 
and his attendance at another religious conference at 
Worms (1557) with the papists, were equally unsuc- 
cessful. 

Melancthon was undoubtedly the great theologian of 
the Lutheran Reformation. Vet the very gifts which 
were of such great service in reducing the purified doc- 
trine to a connected system, and organizing the outward 
form of the Church, constantly tempted him to seek for 
external union, even at the expense of principles es- 
sential to all true inner harmony. This tendency, fos- 
tered by his classical tastes and natural amiability and 
timidity, rendered him very unsafe as a leader, although 
so strong when under the guidance of a firmer will, as 
that of Luther. It is to this that Calvin referred when 
he heard of Melancthnn’s death: “O, Philip Melanc- 
thon! for it is upon thee whom I call, upon thee, who 
now livest with Christ in God, and art waiting for ns, 
until we shall attain that blessed rest. A hundred 


times, worn out with fatigue and overwhelmed with 
care, thou hast laid thy head upon my breast and said, 
Would God I might die here. And a thousand times 
since then I have earnestly desired that it had been 
granted us to be together. Certainly thou wouldst 
have been more valiant to face danger, and stronger to 
despise hatred, and bolder to disregard false accusa- 
tions.” 

Literature. — The first edition of his collected works 
was published at Basle, 1541; the second, edited by his 
son-in-law, Pcucer, Wittenberg, 1562-64 (4 vols. fol.). 
The most valuable is that of the Corpus Ilefurmatorum, 
edited by Ilretsclmeider and Bindseil (1834-60, 28 vols. 
fol.). A complete catalogue of Mclanethon’s writings, 
and of their different editions, etc., was published by H. 
E. Bindseil, entitled Bibliotheca Melanethoniana (Halle, 
1868, 8vo, 28 pp.). The tercentenary of Mclancthon’s 
decease has called forth a large number of addresses and 
essays to celebrate his memory. Resides the admirable 
orations of Dorner, Kalmis, and Rotlie, are W. Thilo, 
Melancthon in the, /Service of the Holy /Scriptures ; F. A. 
Nitzelnadel, Philip Melancthon, the Teacher of Germa- 
ny ; W. Bey sell lag, Phil. Mel., a Sketch in Church His- 
tory; F.W. Genthe, Oration at Eisleben; II. Iveil, Lau- 
datio Phil. M elandhonis ; II. K. Sack, a Sermon at 
Magdeburg ; C. Schlottmann, lJe Phil. Mel. reipublicen 
literariee Reformutor ; J. Classen, Melancthoii's Relations 
to Frankfort-on-the-Main. Other works have been 
published upon some of the pupils and friends of Me- 
lancthon; e. g. J. Classen, on Jacob Micyllus, rector at 
Frankfort, and professor in Heidelberg, 1526 to 1558; 
E. W. Lbhn, on Dr. Caspar Creutziger (Cruciger), a pu- 
pil of both Melancthon and Luther, Iieb. Tagmann, on 
Petrus Vincentius of Breslau. The earliest life of Me- 
lancthon was written by his friend Camerarins. The 
Annales Vitie, in vol. xxviii, Corp. Ref., afford the rich- 
est biographical material. Biographies have been writ- 
ten by Camerarins (1566), St rebel (1777), Niemever 
(1817), Kothe (1829), Facius (1832), Ulenberg (1836), 
I level (1839), Galle (1840), Matthes (1841). Ledderhose 
(1817), Wohlfahrt (I860), C. Schmidt (1861), Meurer, 
Plank (1866), and others. Those accessible to English 
readers are the valuable but brief sketch by Dr. F. A. 
Cox, and an excellent translation of Ledderhose by Dr. 
G. F. Krotel (Pliila. 1855). See also Krauth's Conserva- 
tire Reformation, p. 220 sq.; Seekendorf’s Historia Lu- 
therunismi; Ranke, Hist. Ref. p. 132; Cunningham, Re- 
formers; D’Aubignc, Hist. Ref. i. 97,325; Xisard, Etudes 
sur la Renaissance ; 1 lardwick. Hist. Ref p. 30 sq. ; Bur- 
net, Hist. Ref. ; Gieseler, Church Hist. vol. iv, ch. i ; Mos- 
heim, Eccles. Hist. vol. iii ; Ilagenbaeh, Kirchengcsch. vol. 
iii; Fisher, Hist. Ref. p. 97 sq. ; Dorner, Gesch. der pro- 
test tint. Theologie , p. 108, 320, 329; Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1816, p. 301 ; 1864, p. 448 ; Jahrbuch deutscher Theol. vol. 
x, pt. i, p. 185; 1870, iii, 503 ; iv, 615; Mercersburg Rev. 
1850, p. 325 ; Kitto, Journ. Sac. Lit. 1854. p. 185; Meth. 
Qh. Rev. 1855, p. 163; I860, p. 676; Studien u. K ritiken, 
1859. vol. ii; Brit, and For. Er. Rev. 1861, Jan.; 1868, 
Oct.; Am. Theol. Rev. 1861, April; I860, p. 529; Amer. 
Preshy t. Rev. 1861, p. 261; Zeitschr.f. wissensch. Theol. 
1871. vol. ii, art. viii. (11. E. J.) 

Melangists (or Convulsionists) is the name 
of a degenerate sect of Jansenists (q.v.). It originated 
in 1727, upon the decease of Francois de Paris, lie had 
been noted for his piety and asceticism, and, now that 
he had left his earthly abode, multitudes flocked to his 
grave, and there, in various ways, testified their super- 
stitious regard and veneration. Marvellous cures were 
claimed to lm wrought there, and miracles were said to 
be performed. Strong religious emotions were mani- 
fested, and some were seized with convulsions. Some 
were endowed with the spirit of prophecy, and predicted 
the overthrow of Church and State. Many of the fa- 
natics themselves claimed that their miraculous doings 
were divinely inspired, while others ascribed them to 
evil influences. Those who considered these curious 
works inspired by evil influences were called Discern- 
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ents,” while the believers received the name of Melan- 
gists, because they supposed themselves partly actively, 
partly passively inspired. The superstition and fanati- 
cism which prevailed at Francois’s grave soon after his 
death were not wholly confined to the common people, 
but were shared by a considerable number of men of 
rank and learning. These religious excesses, however, 
tended to create a general prejudice against Jansenism, 
and really ruined the cause — at least in France; or, as 
Voltaire aptly remarks, “The grave of St. Francois of 
Paris became the grave of Jansenism.” 

Melania, St., called thk Younger, a Roman lady 
of a noble family, who was born about A.D. 088, became 
a convert to Christianity and founded a convent in 
Palestine, and subsequently a monastery near Mount 
Calvary. She was the daughter of a Roman consul, 
and one of the many noble ladies of the Eternal City 
who joined the cause of the Christians. She died in 
439, and her death is commemorated by the Church of 
Rome Dec. 31. See Mace, Hist, de Sainte-Melanie (Paris, 
1729, 12rao). 

Melati'ah (lleb. Melutyah', deliverance of 

Jehovah; Sept. MaXrine, but most copies omit), a Gib- 
eonite who repaired part of the walls of Jerusalem on 
the northern side, after the return from Babylon (Nell, 
iii, 7). B.C. 446. 

Mel'clii (MfXyi, for Heb. my king), the name 
of two of Christ’s maternal ancestors. See Genealogy 
of Jesus Christ. 

1. The son of Addi and father (maternal grandfather) 
of Neri or Neriah (Luke iii, 28); probably identical with 
the Maaselvii of 2 Gluon, xxxiv, 8). 

2. The son of Janna and father of Levi, fourth in as- 
cent from the Virgin Mary (Luke iii, 24). B.C. much 
ante 22. 

Melchi'ah (lleb. Malkiyah, Pt Jehovah's king ; 
Sept. IMfAy/af), a priest, the father of Pasliur (Jer. xxi, 
1); elsewhere called Malchiah (Jer. xxxviii, 1 ; Nell, 
xi, 12) and Malchijah (1 Chron. ix, 12). 

Melchi'as (MfXyiag), the Greek form (in the Apoc- 
rypha) of the Heb. Malciiiaii ; namely, (a) 1 Esdr. ix, 
26; ( b ) 1 Esdr. ix, 32; (c) 1 Esdr. ix, 44. 

Mel'chiel (MiXyaqA)), a person whose son Char- 
mis was one of the three governors of Bethulia (Judith 
vi, 15). The Vulgate has a different reading, making 
Charmis the same as Gothoniel; and the Peshito gives 
the name Manshajel. 

Melchior, the name attributed in Romish legends 
to one of the wise men who visited the infant Saviour. 
See Magi. 

Melchior, Albrecht Wilhelm, a German theo- 
logian, was born at Herborn March 12, 1G85. His fa- 
ther, who died in 1690, was superintendent and professor 
of theology. Albrecht commenced his academic course 
at Duisburg, but continued his studies at the university 
at Franecker. He paid special attention to Oriental 
languages and literature. He finished his studies at 
Utrecht, and returned to Duisburg. He was in 1709 
installed as minister at MiAhlheim, and made professor of 
theology at Hanau in 1718. Upon taking this position 
he delivered an essay, De religione et verve religionis cri- 
teriis. In 1723 he was called to a professorship of the- 
ology and Church history at Franecker, where he died, 
Aug. 11, 1738. Melchior made quite a name for himself 
in theological literature. He published several dog- 
matic and exegetical dissertations to prove the authen- 
ticity of the miracles of Christ. A list of all his pro- 
ductions, of minor value at present, is given by During, 
Gelehrte Theol. Deutschl. s. v. 

Melchis'edec (Heb. v-vii). See Melciiizedek. 

Melchi-shu'a (l Sam. xiv, 49; xxxi, 2). See 
Malchishua. 

Melchites or Melekitks (from q^, a king), i. e. 
Royalist «, is the name given to those Syriac, Egyptian, 


and other Christians of the Levant, who acknowledge 
the authority of the pope and the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. Excepting some few points of little 
or no importance, which relate only to ceremonies and 
ecclesiastical discipline, the Mclchitcs are in every re- 
spect professed Greeks ; but they are governed by a par- 
ticular patriarch, who assumes the title of Patriarch of 
Antioch. Their origin is referred to the labors of the 
Jesuits in the 17th century, and the name of Melchites 
was given to them because they agreed with the Greeks 
who submitted to the Council of Chalccdon, and was 
designed by their enemies to brand them with the re- 
proach of having done so merely in conformity to the 
religion of the emperor. They celebrate mass in the 
Arabic language, use unleavened bread in the Eucha- 
rist, and their priests (not their bishops) are allowed to 
marry. They have also some monastic establishments, 
whose inmates follow the rule of St. Basil, the common 
rule of all the Greek monks. See Farrar, Eccles . Diet. ; 
Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop.; Neale, IJist. East. Church, ch. ii, 
7 ; Neander, Church Hist, iii, 176. 

Melchiz'edek (Heb. Malki'-Tse'dek, pPS— 2^2, 
king of righteousness, i.e. righteous king, comp. Heb. vii, 
2 ; Sept, and N. T. MtA^urf^tfr, and so Anglicized in the 
N.T. “Melchisedec;” Josephus, Nt\xi<re£tKi]g,Ant.i,10, 
2), the “priest of the most high God,” and king of Sa- 
lem, who went forth to meet Abraham on his return 
from the pursuit of Chedorlaomer and his allies, who 
had carried Lot away captive. The interview is de- 
scribed as having occurred in the “valley of Shaveh (or 
the level valley), which is the king’s valley.” He 
brought refreshment, described in the general terms of 
“ bread and wine,” for the fatigued warriors, and be- 
stowed his blessing upon their leader, who, in return, 
gave to the royal priest a tenth of all the spoil which 
had been acquired in his expedition (Gen. xiv, 18, 20). 
B.C. cir. 2080. See Abraham. In one of the Messianic 
Psalms (cx, 4) it is foretold that the Messiah should be 
“a priest after the order of Melciiizedek ;” which the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi, 20) cites as 
showing that Melciiizedek was a type of Christ, and the 
Jews themselves, certainly, on the authority of this pas- 
sage of the Psalms, regarded Melciiizedek as a type of 
the regal-priesthood, higher than that of Aaron, to which 
the Messiah should belong. The bread and wine which 
were set forth on the table of show-bread, was also sup- 
posed to be represented by the bread and wine which 
the king of Salem brought forth to Abraham (Schott- 
gen, Ilor. lleb. ii, 615). I11 the following discussions re- 
specting his person, office, and locality, we chiefly follow 
the articles in Kitto’s and Smith’s Dictionaries. 

There is something surprising and mysterious in the 
first appearance of Melciiizedek, and in the subsequent 
references to him. Bearing a title which Jews in after- 
ages would recognise as designating their own sover- 
eign, bringing gifts which recall to Christians the Lord’s 
Supper, this Canaanite crosses for a moment the path 
of Abraham, and is unhesitatingly recognised as a per- 
son of higher spiritual rank than the friend of God. 
Disappearing as suddenly as he came in, he is lost to 
the sacred writings for a thousand years, and then a few 
emphatic words for another moment bring him into 
sight as a type of the coming Lord of David. Once 
more, after another thousand years, the Hebrew Chris- 
tians are taught to see in him a proof that it was the 
consistent purpose of God to abolish the Levitical priest- 
hood. His person, his office, his relation to Christ, and 
the seat of his sovereignty, have given rise to innumer- 
able discussions, which even now can scarcely be consid- 
ered as settled. Hence the faith of early ages ventured 
to invest his person with superstitions awe. A myste- 
rious supremacy came also to be assigned to him (“ the 
great high-priest,” Philo, Opp. ii, 34) by reason of his 
having received tithes from the Hebrew patriarch ; and 
on this point the Epistle to the Hebrews (vii, 1-10) ex- 
patiates strongly. But the Jews, in admitting this of- 
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ficial or personal superiority of Melchizedck to Abra- 
ham, sought to account for it by alleging that the royal 
priest was no other than Sliem, the most pious of Xoah’s 
sons, who, according to the shorter chronology, might 
have lived to the time of Abraham (Bochart, I 'holey, ii, 
1), and who, as a survivor of the deluge, is supposed to 
have been authorized by the superior dignity of old age 
to bless even the father of the faithful, and entitled, as 
the paramount lord of Canaan (Gen. ix, 20), to convey 
(xiv, 19) his right to Abraham. Jerome, in his Ep. Ixxiii, 
ad Evangelum (in Opp. i, 43JSJ), which is entirely devoted 
to a consideration of the person and dwelling-place of 
Melchizedek, states that this was the prevailing opinion 
of the Jews in his time; and it is ascribed to the Sa- 
maritans by Epiphanius (Gar. Iv, G, p. 472). It was 
afterwards embraced by Luther and Melancthon, by II. 
Broughton, Sclden, Lightfoot ( Chor . Marco pram. ch. 
x, 1. § 2), Jackson (On the Creed, bk. ix, § 2), and by 
many others. Equally old, perhaps, but less widely dif- 
fused, is the supposition, not unknown to Augustine 
(Qnast. in Gen. Ixxii, in Opp. iii, 396), and ascribed by 
Jerome (/. c.) to Origen and Didymns, that Melchizedck 
was an angeL The fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries 
record with reprobation the tenet of the Mclchizedckiaus 
that he was a Power, Virtue, or Influence of God (Au- 
gust. De llaresibus, § 34, in Opp. viii, 11; Theodoret, 
J I caret, fab. ii, G, p. 332; Epiphan. liter, lv, 1, p. 4G8; 
comp. Cyril Alexand. Gluph. in Gen. ii, 57) superior to 
Christ (Olirvsost. Horn, in Melckiz. in Opp. vi, p. 2G9) 
and the not less daring conjecture of llieracas and his 
followers that Melchizodek was the Holy Ghost (Epi- 
phan. liar, lxvii, 3, p. 71 J, and lv, 5, p. 472). Epi- 
phanius also mentions (lv, 7, p. 474) some members of 
the Church as holding the erroneous opinion that Mel- 
chizedek was the Son of God appearing in human form, 
an opinion which Ambrose (be Abrah. i, § 3, in Opp. 
i, 2HS) seems willing to receive, and which lias been 
adopted by many modern critics. Similar to this was a 
Jewish opinion that he was the Messiah (ap. Devling, 
Obs. Sacr. ii, 73; Scliottgcn, he. ; comp, the book Soliar, 
ap. Wolf, Cura Phil, in Hcb. vii, 1). Modern writers 
have added to these conjectures that he may have been 
Ham (Jurien), or a descendant of Japhet (Owen), or of 
Shein (ap. Devling, L c.'), or Job ( Kohlreis), or Mizraim,or 
Canaan, or even Enoch (Deyling, Observaf. Sacr. ii, 71 
sq. ; Clay t on, Ch romlogy of the Hcb. Bible, p. 1 00). Other 
guesses may be found in Deyling (l. c.) and in Pfeiffer 
(De persona Melch. in Opp. p. 51). All these opinions 
are unauthorized additions to Holy Scripture — many of 
them seem to be irreconcilable with it. The conjecture, 
however, which holds Melchizedck to have been Sliem 
(see Jerome, ad Isa. xli), and which we And in Kashi on 
Gen. as well as in the Jerusalem Targum, and also that 
of Jonathan (ad loc. Gen.), but not in that of Onkelos, 
requires an explanation how his name came to be 
changed, how he is found reigning in a country inhab- 
ited by the descendants of llarn, how he came forth to 
congratulate Abraham on the defeat of one of his own 
descendants, as was Chedorlaomer, and how he could be 
said to have been without recorded parentage (Hob. vii, 
3), since the pedigree of Sliem must have been notori- 
ous. In that case, also, the difference of the priesthoods 
of Melchizedck and Levi would not be so distinct as to 
bear the argument which the Epistle to the Hebrews 
founds upon it. Rejecting on such grounds this opin- 
ion, others, as we have seen, in their anxiety to vindi- 
cate the dignity of Abraham from marks of spiritual 
submission to any mortal man, have held that Melchiz- 
edek was no other than the Son of God himself. But 
in this ease it would hardly have been said that he was 
made “like unto the Son of God” (Hcb. vii, 3), or that 
Christ was constituted “a priest” after the order of Mel- 
chizedek (11 eb. vi, 20), or, in other words, was a type of 
himself. The best founded opinion seems to be that of 
Carpzov ( I pparat. A ntiq. Sacr. Cod. chap, iv, p. 52) and 
most judicious moderns, who, after Josephus (IP«r, vi, 
10), allege that he was a principal person among the 


| Canaanites and posterity of Xoah, and eminent for holi- 
ness and justice, and therefore discharged the priestly as 
well as regal functions among the people; and we may 
conclude that his twofold capacity of king and priest 
(characters very commonly united in the remote ages; 
see X. Schwebel, I)e causis conjuncta olim c. regno sa- 
cerdotii dignitatis, Onold. 17G9; J. G. Muller, De regibus 
ap. antiq. populos sacerdotibus, Jen. 174G) afforded Abra- 
! ham an opportunity of testifying his thankfulness to 
God, in the manner usual in those times, by offering a 
tenth of all the spoil. This combination of characters 
happens for the first time in Scripture to be exhibited in 
his person, which, with the abrupt manner in which he 
is introduced, and the nature of the. intercourse between 
him and Abraham, render him in various respects an 
appropriate and obvious type of the Messiah in his 
united regal and priestly character. The way in which 
he is mentioned in Genesis would lead to the immediate 
inference that Melchizedck was of one blood with the 
children of Ham, among whom he lived, chief (like the 
king of Sodom) of a settled Canaanitish tribe. This 
was the opinion of most of the early fathers (ap. Je- 
rome, l. c.), of Theodoret (in Gen. Ixiv, p. 77), and Epi- 
phanius (liar, lxvii, p. 7 1 G), and is now generally re- 
ceived (sec Grotins in llebr. ; Patrick’s Commentary in 
Gen.; Blcek, Ilebraer, ii, 303; Ebrard, llebrder; Fair- 
bairn, Typology , ii, 313, cd. 1854). As Balaam was a 
prophet, so Melchizedck was a priest among the cor- 
rupted heathen (Philo, . I brah. xxxix ; Euscb. Trap. 
Evang. i, 9). not self-appointed (as Chrysostom suggests, 
Horn, in Gen. xxxv, § 5; comp. Hcb. v, 4), but consti- 
tuted by a special gift from God, and recognised as such 
by him. 

Melchizedck combined the offices of priest and king, 
as was not uncommon in patriarchal times. Xothing is 
said to distinguish his kingship from that of the con- 
temporary kings of Canaan; but the emphatic words in 
which he is described, by a title never given even to 
Abraham, as a “priest of the most high God,” as bless- 
ing Abraham and receiving tithes from him, seem to im- 
ply that his priesthood was something more (see Heng- 
stenberg, Christol. Psa. ex) than an ordinary patriarchal 
priesthood, such as Abraham himself and other heads of 
families (Job i, 5) exercised. Although it has been ob- 
served (Pearson, On the Creed, p. 122, cd. 1813) that we 
read of no other sacerdotal act performed by Melehize- 
dek, but only that of blessing [and receiving tithes, 
Pfeiffer], yet it may be assumed that he was accustomed 
to discharge all the ordinary duties of those who are 
“ordained to offer gifts and sacr i ticca” (II eb. viii. 3); 
and we might concede (with Philo, Grotius, l. c., and 
others) that his regal hospitality to Abraham was possi- 
bly preceded by an unrecorded sacerdotal act of oblation 
to God, without implying that his hospitality was in it- 
self, as recorded in Genesis, a sacrilice. 

The “order of Melchizedck,” in Psa. cx, 4, is explained 
by Gescnius and llosenmiiller to mean "manner” like- 
ness in official dignity =a king and priest. The relation 
between Melchizodek and Christ as type and antitype 
is made in the Epistle to the Hebrews to consist, in the 
following particulars: 1. Melchizedck was the priest of 
the most high God by an immediate divine constitution; 
so Christ was a priest after his order, and not after that 
of Aaron. 2. Melchizedck derived his priestly office 
from no predecessor, and delivered it down to no suc- 
cessor; in this respect Christ also stands alone: “Our 
Lord sprang from the tribe of Judah, of which tribe 
Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood.” 3. Mel- 
chizedek was superior to Abraham, consequently his 
priesthood was superior to that of Levi and his descend- 
ants. So Christ’s priesthood was superior to t he Aaronic. 
4. Melchizedck was the priest appointed to exercise his 
office in behalf of all the worshippers of the true God; 
so Christ is the universal priest, the only one appointed 
to make intercession for our guilty race. 5. Melchize- 
dek’s priesthood was limited to no delinite time; this 
circumstance is noticed just as it would have been had 
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his priesthood had neither beginning nor end : “ Christ 
is a priest forever” (Psa. cx, 4). 6. Each sustained the 

high honors of king and priest; and the significant ap- 
pellations are applied to both — “Righteous King and 
King of Peace” (Isa. xxxii, 1 ; viii, 6, 7). In the Mes- 
sianic prediction (Psa. cx,4), “Thou art a priest forever 
after the order of Melchizedek,” the phrase “ forever" 
is not to be understood in the absolute sense, either of 
Melchizedek’s priesthood or of Christ’s. Melchizedek’s 
priesthood terminated with his life; so Christ’s priestly 
and kingly office as Mediator will both cease when the 
work of redemption is fully accomplished (1 Cor. xv, 24- 
28). But in neither case is there any statute which 
limits the specified accession to office and of egress from 
it. To these points of agreement, noted by the apostle, 
human ingenuity has added others which, however, 
stand in need of the evidence of either an inspired writer 
or an eye-witness before they can be received as facts 
and applied to establish any doctrine. Thus J. Johnson 
( Unbloody Sacrifice, i, 123, ed. 1847) asserts on very slen- 
der evidence that the fathers who refer to Gen xiv, 18, 
understood that Melchizedek offered the bread and wine 
to God ; and hence he infers that one great part of our 
Saviour’s Melchizedekian priesthood consisted in offer- 
ing bread and wine. Bellarmine asks in what other 
Tespects is Christ a priest after the order of Melchizedek. 
Waterland, who does not lose sight of the deep signifi- 
cancy of Melchizedek’s action, has replied to Johnson in 
his Appendix to “the Christian Sacrifice explained” 
(cb. iii, § 2, Works, v, 165, ed. 1843). Bellarmine’s ques- 
tion is sufficiently answered by Whitaker, Disputation 
on Scripture (Quest, ii, ch. x, p. 168, ed. 1849). The 
sense of the fathers, who sometimes expressed them- 
selves in rhetorical language, is cleared from misinter- 
pretation by bishop Jewel, Reply to Harding , art. xvii 
(IForis, ii, 731, ed. 1847). In Jackson, On the Creed 
(bk. ix, § 2, ch. vi-xi, p. 955 sq.), there is a lengthy but 
valuable account of the priesthood of Melchizedek ; and 
the views of two different theological schools are ably 
stated by Aquinas ( Summa , iii, 22, § 6) and Turretin 
(Theologia, ii, 443-453). 

Another fruitful source of discussion has been found 
in the site of Salem and Shaveh, which certainly lay in 
Abraham’s road from Hobah to the plain of Mamre, and 
which are assumed to be near to each other. The va- 
rious theories may be briefly enumerated as follows: 
(1) Salem is supposed to have occupied in AJbraham’s 
time the ground on which afterwards Jebus and then 
Jerusalem stood; and Shaveh to be the valley east of 
Jerusalem through which the Kidron flows. This opin- 
ion, abandoned by Reland (Pal. p. 833), but adopted bv 
Winer, is supported by the facts that Jerusalem is called 
Salem in Psa. lxxvi, 2, and that Josephus (Ant. i, 10, 2) 
and the Targums distinctly assert their identity; that 
the king’s dale (2 Sam. xviii, 18), identified in Gen. xiv, 
17, with Shaveh, is placed by Josephus (Ant. vii, 10, 3), 
and by mediaeval and modern tradition (see Ewald, 
Gescli. iii, 239), in the immediate neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem ; that the name of a later king of Jerusalem, Ado- 
nizedek (Josh, x, 1), sounds like that of a legitimate 
successor of Melchizedek; and that Jewish writers (ap. 
Schottgen, //or. Heb. in Heb. vii, 2) claim Zedek = 
righteousness, as a name of Jerusalem. (2) Jerome 
(Opp. i, 446) denies that Salem is Jerusalem, and asserts 
that it is identical with a town near Scythopolis or 
Bethslian, which in his time retained the name of Sa- 
lem, and in which some extensive ruins were shown as 
the remains of Melchizedek’s palace. He supports this 
view by quoting Gen. xxx, 18, where, however, the 
translation is questionable ; compare the mention of Sa- 
lem in Judith iv, 4, and in John iii, 23. (3) Stanley, 

(S. and P. p. 237) is of opinion that there is every prob- 
ability that Mount Gerizim is the place where Melchiz- 
edek, the priest of the Most High, met Abraham. Eu- 
polemus (ap. Eusebius, Preep. Evany, ix, 17), in a confused 
version of this story, names Argerizim, the mount of the 
Most High, as the place in which Abraham was hospita- 


bly entertained. (4) Ewald, Gesch. iii, 239) denies pos- 
itively that it is Jerusalem, and says that it must be 
north of Jerusalem on the other side of Jordan (i, 410) : 
an opinion which Rddiger (Gesen. Thesaurus, p. 1422 6) 
condemns. There, too, Stanley thinks that the king's 
dale was situate, near the spot where Absalom fell. See 
King’s Dale. 

Some Jewish writers have held the opinion that Mel- 
chizedek was the writer and Abraham the subject of Psa. 
cx. See Deyling, Ohs. Sacr. iii, 137. It may suffice to 
mention that there is a fabulous life of Melchizedek 
printed among the spurious works of Athanasius, iv, 189. 

Reference may be made to the following works in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned: two tracts on Mel- 
chizedek by M. J. H. von Elswick, in the Thesaurus 
Xovus Theolog.-ph ilologicus ; L. Borgisius, Ilistoria Crit- 
tea Melchisedeci (Bern. 1706); Quandt, De sacerdotio 
Melch. (Regiora. 1737); Gaillard, J lelchisedecus C’hris- 
tus (Leyd. 1686) ; M. C. Hoffman, De Melchisedeco (1669) ; 
II. Broughton, Treatise on Melchizedek (1591); Kireh- 
maier, De M elchisedecho (Rotterd. 1696); Lange, idem 
(Hal. 1713,1714); Danhauer, idem (Strasb.1684); Pietsch, 
idem (Halle, 1713); Reinhart, idem (Wittenb. 1751); 
"Wahner, idem (Gott. 1745) ; Henderson, Melchisedek 
(Lond. 1839); and other monographs cited in Darling, 
Cyclop). Bibliogr. col. 183, 1607. See also J. A. Fabricius, 
Cod. Pseudejng. V. T. ; P. Molinaens, Votes, etc. (1640), 
iv, 11; J. II. Heidegger, Hist. Sacr. Patriarcharvm 
(1671), ii, 288; Ilottiuger, Ennead. Disput.; P. Cumeus, 
De Republ. Heb. iii, 3, apud Crit. Sacr. vol. v; Ursini, 
Analect. Sacr. i, 349; Krahmer, in lllgen’s Zeitschr. 
vii, 4, p. 87 ; Auberlein, in the Stud. u. Krit. iii, 1857, 
453 sq. ; Presb. Quar. Rev. Oct. 1861. 

Melchizedekiaiis, a sect which arose in the 
Christian Church about the beginning of the 3d cen- 
tury, and was composed mainly of Jewish converts. 
They affirmed that Melchizedek was not a man, but a 
heavenly power superior to Jesus Christ; for Melchize- 
dek, they said, was the intercessor and mediator of the 
angels; and Jesus Christ was only so for man, and his 
priesthood only a copy of that of Melchizedek. Similar 
views were revived among the llieracites. See Tlieodo- 
ret, Hceres. Sat. ii, 5, 6. 

Meldenius, Rupertus, a German Protestant the- 
ologian of the 17th century, is known especially by his 
work entitled Purcenesis rotiva pro pace ecclesice ad The- 
ologos Augustajue Confessionis s. 1, et a. Very little is 
known of his life, and it was even at one time supposed 
that the name was fictitious. Yet the existence of Mel- 
denius appears now well established. He was a warm 
supporter of the Formula Concordia*, and did not con- 
template a union of the two churches, but at the same 
time he wished the spirit of scholastic controversy which 
then ruled the churches to give way to real, practical 
piety and peace. In the first part of his work he de- 
nounces the state of the Lutheran Church, and in the 
second he presents the remedy for it. He accused the- 
ologians of not distinguishing sufficiently between es- 
sentials and non-essentials, and maintains that, while 
they should always be ready to defend their opinions, 
they ought not to be ceaselessly engaged in controver- 
sies. He claims that in order to labor efficiently for the 
edification of his flock the minister must himself lead 
a holy life, and nothing, in his opinion, can be worse- 
than Pharisaical hypocrisy, which is the origin of 6i- 
\odo%ia, (piXapyvpia, and <pi\ovfi\ia. He ends his de- 
scription of these besetting sins of the Church with the 
exclamation, Serva nos Domine, alioqui(n) perimus. In 
the second part he contrasts with these faults the oppo- 
site virtues of humility, moderation, and peacefulness 
which the Christian should possess. Want of Christian 
love he considers as the true cause of the state of af- 
fairs; there is enough of science, but a great lack of 
love. He cannot understand a minister whose sins have 
been pardoned by God not hiding under the shield of 
love the faults of his colleague. “ Omnium vero norma,” 
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says Rupertus, “sit caritas cura prudentia quadam pia 
ct lnimilitate non iicta conjmicta.” He does not wish 
all controversies to cease, but to be conducted in a more 
moderate, charitable spirit, lie then compares the act- 
ual state of religion with its state in the early ages, 
and concludes by saying, “Si nos scrvaremus in necessa- 
riis unitatem, in non necessariis libertatem, in utrisque 
caritatem, optimo certe loco essent res nostrae.” As 
essentials, Rupertus considers those principles which 
refer directly to the articles of faith or principal points 
in the Catechism, or such as can be clearly established 
from Scripture, such as were held by the early Church, 
proved such by the acts of synods or symbolic works, 
and, finally, those which all orthodox theologians agree 
upon as such. On the other hand, he holds as non-es- 
sential such points as are not clearly demonstrated by 
Scripture, do not form an article of the Catechism, were 
not held by the ancient Church, or considered neces- 
sary by the greater number of orthodox theologians. 
Rupertus openly declares that he docs not hold the views 
of those who consider purity of doctrine as essential. 
The work is published by J. G. Pfeiffer in his Miscella- 
nea Theologica (Leips. 1736) ; also by Liicke, Ueber das 
Alter, den Verfusser, etc., des Kirchlichen Frieden- 
spruches: In necessariis unit as, in non necessariis liber- 
tas, in utr'isque caritas (Gdtting. 1850). — Herzog, Real- 
Encyllopddie, ix, 304. (J. N. 1’.) 

Mel'ea (M t\eag, of uncertain signification), a per- 
son named as the son of Mcnan and father of Eliakim, 
among the maternal ancestry of Jesus, in the private 
line of David (Luke iii, 31), but the name itself is of 
doubtful authenticity (see Meth. Quar. Rev. 1852, p. 507). 

Me'Iech (lleb. Me' lelc, “5*2, king; Sept. M t\d\ 
and MaXny v. r. IMaXwy anil Mo\w.3), the second 
named of the four sons of Mieah, the grandson of Said’s 
son Jonathan (l Chron. viii, 35; ix, 41). B.C. post 
1037. See also Hammelech; Ebed-melecii ; Nathax- 
JMELECll ; RkuEM-MELECII. 

Meletians, Asiatic. The Arians in 331 had de- 
posed Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, a learned and zeal- 
ous Nicene; but a party who adhered to the Nicene 
symbol, and who called themselves Eustathians, con- 
tinued to exist at Antioch. After appointing several 
successors to Eustathius, the Arians, in 360, transferred 
Meletius from the bishopric of Sebaste to that of Anti- 
och. Although the Arians found they had made a mis- 
take, and soon deposed him as an enemy of Arianism, 
yet only a part of the Nicenes at Antioch would ac- 
knowledge him as bishop, since the Eustathians regarded 
an Arian ordination as invalid. In this way two par- 
ties were formed among the Nicenes at Antioch — a strict 
party, the Eustathians; and a moderate party, the Mele- 
tians. This schism, after Athanasius had tried in vain 
to remove it, Lucifer made worse by ordaining as bishop 
over the Eustathians the presbyter Paulinus, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of Eusebius of Vercelli, who had been 
sent with him to Antioch, bv the Alexandrian Synod, as 
his co-deputy. The entire Nicene portion of Christen- 
dom now became divided, in reference to this matter, 
into two parties; the Occidentals and Egyptians recog- 
nising Paulinus as the true bishop of Antioch, and tiie 
majority of the Orientals, whose Nicene proclivities had 
been somewhat weakened by semi-Arian influences, rec- 
ognising Meletius. — Eadie, Fecles. Diet. s. v. See Eus- 
tatuians. See also Melktiks ok Antioch. 

Meletios, M., an Eastern prelate, was born in the 
latter part of the 16th century, in Janina, in Epirus, 
and flourished iirst as metropolitan at Lepanto and Arta, 
and in the same position, after 1703, at Athens, lie 
died at Constantinople in 1714. He wrote Kirchenge- 
schichte, ans dem A Itgriechisvhen in's Xettgriechisehe iiber- 
trugen (Wein. 17*0, 3 vols.. with Notes by J.Veudoti). 

Meletius ok Antioch, an eminent Greek ecclesi- 
astic, was born in the beginning of the 4th century at 
Melitene, in Armenia Minor. 11 is first important* ap- 
pointment was that of bishop of Sebaste (A.D. 357), to 


which office he succeeded Eustathius, who had been de- 
posed. See Eustathians. The wilful conduct of the 
people soon caused Meletius to resign, and he retired to 
Beroea, in Syria. At this time the Arian controversy 
caused so much excitement that sectarian zeal was fast 
displacing true piety. Meletius, however, by confining 
himself to the essential doctrines of the Gospel and ig- 
noring polemical subjects, succeeded in winning the es- 
teem of all except the extremists of both factions, and 
by universal assent was raised to the bishopric of Anti- 
och (A.D. 360). His new position gave such impor- 
tance to his opinions that he could no longer remain 
indifferent to the disputes which were marring the 
concord of the Christian world. At the request of the 
emperor Constantius he gave an exposition of Prov, 
viii, 22, in which he expressed himself as being in 
sympathy with the orthodox party. At this avowal 
the Arians became greatly excited, and succeeded in 
influencing the emperor to banish him to his native 
Melitene. Euzoius was installed iu his place, and the 
orthodox party separated from the communion of the 
Arians. Previous to this the most zealous portion of 
the orthodox had withdrawn on account of the deposi- 
tion of Eustathius, but the two seceding parties remained 
separate — the Eustathians adhering at this time to 
presbyter Paulinus, the intended successor of Eustathius, 
who had died in the mean while, and the other orthodox 
gathering around Meletius. On the accession of Julian 
as emperor (362), Meletius was recalled, and for two 
years endeavored to reconcile and unite the two fac- 
tions of the orthodox party ; but the Eustathians re- 
fused to recognise him, and elected Paulinus as their 
bishop, who was duly ordained by Lucifer of Cagliari. 
On the accession of Valens, Meletius was again ban- 
ished, but by an edict of Gratian (378) was recalled, and 
shortly after reinstated. The unrelenting prejudice of 
Paulinus frustrated all attempts at reconciliation, though 
Meletius proposed to him a just plan of union. Mele- 
tius died at an advanced age while attending the Coun- 
cil of Constantinople in A.D. 381. Ilis funeral oration, 
pronounced by Gregorius Nyssenus, is still extant. The 
schism in the Church lasted until 413 or 415, when 
bishop Alexander succeeded in reconciling the old or- 
thodox party with the successor of Meletius. See 
SchafT, Ch. I list . i, 372 and 594 ; Gieseler, Fa tes. Hist, i, 
201 sq. ; Smith, Diet, of Or. and Rond Dior), vol. ii, s. v. ; 
Walch, etzerhistvne , vol. iv. See Meletians. (H. 
W. T.) 

Meletius ok Lycotolis flourished in the Egyptian 
district of Thebais in the beginning of the 4th century, 
lie was a prelate in the Church, and the founder of the 
Meletiau sect, or, as they termed themselves, the Church 
of the Martyrs. During the bitter persecutions which 
the Christians suffered under the reign of Diocletian, he 
and his superior, Peter, archbishop of Alexandria, were 
thrown into prison. Many Christians had abjured their 
religious belief for the sake of freedom from persecution, 
and some of these, regretting their faithlessness, repaired 
to the two imprisoned bishops, desiring to receive abso- 
lution, and to become reconciled with the Church. Pe- 
ter was in favor of granting the request of these Inpsi, 
provided they would do penance; but Meletius, denounc- 
ing them as traitors, refused to have any intercourse 
with them, until at least all persecution had ceased. A 
majority of the Christians then in confinement approved 
of his course. This gave rise to a schism, which gained 
some prominence after the release of Meletius, who be- 
came the leader of the rebels, and from whom they re- 
ceived their name. After regaining his freedom he or- 
dained some twenty-nine bishops, and even encroached 
upon the diocese of Peter with ordinations and excom- 
munications. lie was finally checked by the Council of 
Nice, who censured him, but allowed him to retain his 
title. The council also agreed to confirm his appoint- 
ments, provided they would receive a new ordination 
from the proper authorities. The sect to which he 
gave rise, sometimes called Egyptian Meletians , lasted 
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for nearly a century and a half, when its members made 
common cause with the Arians. See Schaff, Ch. Hist, 
i, 451 ; Gieseler, Eccles. Hist, i, 166; Stanley, Hist, of the 
East. Ch. p. 256 ; Mosheira, Eccles. Ilist. i, 75 ; Hase, Ch. 
Hist. p. 690. (H.W.T.) 

Mel'icu (Heb. marg. Meliku', text Meloki', 

“Cib'O ; Sept. Mfl\oi'/\ v. r. ’ApaXovx, Vulg. Milicho; 
Neh. xii, 14). See Malluch. 

Melissus of Samos, a Greek philosopher, was born 
at Samos, and flourished in the 5th century (about 444) 
before Christ. It is said that he was not less distin- 
guished as a citizen than as a philosopher, and that he 
commanded the fleet of his country during its insur- 
rection against Athens. Melissus seems to have been 
the disciple of Parmenides ; he studied at least the 
writings of the philosophers of the Eleatic school, and 
adopted their doctrines in a modified form ; or, as one 
has it, “he took up the letter rather than the spirit 
of their system.” He made his opinions known in a 
work written in Ionic prose, probably entitled Of Being 
and of Nature. He treated not of the infinite variety 
of things produced or engendered, but of eternal nature 
considered abstractly, apart from all concrete things, 
and, like Parmenides, called it being. Simplicius has pre- 
served some fragments of this treatise, and the author 
(Aristotle or Theophrastus) of the book on Melissus, 
Xenophanes, and Gorgias, has made its doctrines well 
known. Melissus taught the same system of idealism 
as did the leaders of the Eleatic school, Xenophanes 
and Parmenides, but he is characterized by greater bold- 
ness in his way of stating it, and in some respects by 
profounder views. What really existed, he maintained, 
could neither be produced nor perish ; it exists with- 
out having either commencement or end; infinite (dif- 
fering in this respect from Parmenides), and conse- 
quently one; invariable, not composed of parts, and 
indivisible: which doctrine implies a denial of the ex- 
istence of bodies, and of the dimensions of space. All 
that our senses present to us (that is to say, the greater 
part of things which exist) is nothing more than an 
appearance relative to our senses (ro tv t)piv), and is 
altogether beyond the limits of real knowledge. He 
thus made the first though weak attempt, which was 
afterwards carried out by Zeno with far more acuteness 
and sagacity, to prove that the foundations of all knowl- 
edge derived from experience are in themselves contra- 
dictory, and that the reality of the actual world is in- 
conceivable. As for the relation between real existence 
and the Deity, we are ignorant of the sentiments of Me- 
lissus on this head; for what is reported by Diogenes 
Laertius (ix, 24) can be considered as relating only to 
the popular notions. Some important fragments of Me- 
lissus have been collected by Brandis in the first part of 
the Comment ationum Eleaticarum, pars prima, p. 185 sq., 
and by M. Mullaeh in his excellent edition of the treatise 
A ristotelis de Melisso , Xenophane, et Gorgia , Disputa- 
tiones, cum Eleaticorum philosophorum.fr agmentis (Ber- 
lin, 1846). The same editor inserts them in the Frag- 
menta Fhilosophorum Grcecontm of the Didot collection 
(1860, 8vo). See Diogenes Laertius, ix, 24; Plutarch, 
Pericles , p. 26, 27 ; Simplicius, In Arist. Phys. de Ccelo; 
Bitter, Gesch. der Philosophic, vol. i; Tenneman’s Man- 
ual of Philosophy, p. 68, 69 ; Smith, Diet, of Class. Biog. 
s. v. ; Iloefer, Non v. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Mel'ita (Mf\ir?j; probably of Phoenician etymol- 
ogy, and signifying refuge, otherwise clay ; but accord- 
ing to Hammeker, Miscell. Phrenic, p. 46, so named from 
its abundance of as/i-trees), an island in the Mediterra- 
nean, on which the ship which was conveying the apos- 
tle Paul as a prisoner to Rome was wrecked, and which 
was the scene of the interesting circumstances recorded 
in Acts xxvii, 28 (see J. Ab. Ciantari Diss. apol. de 
Paulo in Melitam naufragio ejecto, Yen. 1738). 

I. Identification of the Locality. — Melita was the an- 
cient name of Malta (see J. F.Wandalin, Diss. de Me- 
lita Pauli, Havn. 1707), and also of a small island in 


the Adriatic, now called Meleda (MtXmioj vtjaog, Ptol. 
ii, 17, 39; comp. Pliny, iii, 30; Apollon. Rhod. iv, 572), 
and each of these has found warm advocates for its 
identification with the Melita of Scripture (see Ci an tar’s 
edition of Abela’s Malta Illustrata, i, 608), the former 
being the traditionary and long-established opinion (see ■ 
Ign. Giorgi, Paulus in man quod nunc Venetus sinus did - 
tur, naufragus, Yen. 1730; Jac. de Itlioer, De Pauli ad 
instil. Melit. naufragio, Traj. ad R. 1743 ; comp. Bibl. 
Ital. xi, 127 ; Nor. Miscell. Lips, iv, 308 ; Paulus, Batumi. 
iv,356), liable only to the objection that the part of the 
Mediterranean in which it is situated was not properly 
“the Sea of Adria” (Dr. Falconer’s Dissertation on St. 
Paul's Voyage, 1817), which has been shown (see Wet- 
stein’s Comment, ad loc.) to be without force (see J. 
Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, Lond. 1848; 
also Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul, ii, 353). 
As, however, the controversy on this subject has been 
somewhat voluminous, we will discuss it in detail, avail- 
ing ourselves for this purpose of the summary found in 
Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, s. v. 

1. Arguments in Favor of Malta. — (1.) We take St. 
Paul’s ship in the condition in which we find her about 
a day after leaving Fair Havens, i. e. when she was un- 
der the lee of Clauda (Acts xxvii, 16), laid to on the 
starboard tack, and strengthened with “undergirders” 
[see Ship], the boat being just taken on board, and the 
gale blowing hard from the east-north-east. See Eu- 
roclydox. (2.) Assuming (what every practiced sailor 
would allow) that the ship’s direction of drift would be 
about ■west by north, and her rate of drift about a mile 
and a half an hour, we come at once to the conclusion, 
by measuring the distance on the chart, that she would 
be brought to the coast of Malta on the thirteenth day 
(see ver. 27). (3.) A ship drifting in this direction to 

the place traditionally known as St. Paul’s Bay, would 
come to that spot ou the coast without touching any 
other part of the island previously. The coast, in fact, 
trends from this bay to the south-east. This may be 
seen on consulting any map or chart of Malta. (4.) 
On Ivoura Point, which is the south-easterly extremity 
of the bay, there must infallibly have been breakers, 
with the wind blowing from the north-east. Xow the 
alarm was certainly caused by breakers, for it took place 
in the night (ver. 27), and it does not appear that the 
passengers were at first aware of the danger which be- 
came sensible to the quick ear of the “sailors.” (5.) 
Yet the vessel did not strike ; and this corresponds with 
the position of the point, which would be some little 
distance on the port side, or to the left of the vessel. 
(6.) Off this point of the coast the soundings are twenty 
fathoms (ver. 28), and a little farther, in the direction 
of the supposed drift, they are fifteen fathoms (ver. 28). 
(7.) Though the danger was imminent, we shall find 
from examining the chart that there would still be time 
to anchor (ver. 29) before striking on the rocks ahead. 
(8.) With bad holding-ground there would have been 
great risk of the ship dragging her anchors. But the 
bottom of St. Paul’s Bay is remarkably tenacious. In 
Purdy’s Sailing Directions (p. 180) it is said of it that 
“while the cables hold there is no danger, as the an- 
chors will never start.” (9.) The other geological char- 
acteristics of the place are in harmony with the narra- 
tive, which describes the creek as having in one place 
a sandy or muddy beach ( koXttov e\o vra aiyiaXbv, ver. 
39), and which states that the bow of the ship was held 
fast in the shore, while the stem was exposed to the 
action of the waves (ver. 41). For particulars we must 
refer to the work (mentioned below) of Mr. Smith, an 
accomplished geologist. (10.) Another point of local 
detail is of considerable interest — viz. that, as the ship 
took the ground, the place was observed to be ciSuXao- 
oog, i. e. a connection was noticed between two appar- 
ently separate pieces of water. "We shall see, on looking 
at the chart, that this would be the case. The small 
island of Salmonetta would at first appear to be a part 
of Malta itself ; but the passage would open on the right 
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Chart of Part of the Coast of Malta. 


as the vessel passed to the place of shipwreck. (11.) 
Malta is in the track of ships between Alexandria and 
l’uteoli ; and this corresponds with the fact that the 
“Castor and Pollux,” an Alexandrian vessel which ulti- 
mately conveyed St. Paul to Italy, had wintered in the 
island (Acts xxviii, 11). (12.) Finally, the course pur- 

sued in this conclusion of the voyage, first to Syracuse 
and then to Bhegium, contributes a last link to the 
chain of arguments bv which we prove that Melita is 
Malta. 

2. Objections to Malta. — The case is established to 
demonstration. Still it may be worth while to notice 
one or two objections. It is said, in reference to xxvii, 
27, that the wreck took place in the Adriatic or Gulf of 
Venice. It is urged that a well-known island like Malta 
could not have been unrecognised (xxvii, 39), nor its 
inhabitants called “barbarous” (xxviii, 2). And as re- 
gards the occurrence recorded in xxviii, 3, stress is laid 
on the facts that. Malta has no poisonous serpents, and 
hardly any wood. To these objections wc reply at once 
that Anut.v, in the language of the period, denotes not 
the ( riilf of Venice, but. the open sea between Crete and 
Sicily; that it is no wonder if the sailors did not recog- 
nise a strange part of the coast on which they were 
thrown in stormy weather, and that they did recognise 
the place when they did leave the ship (xxviii, 1); that 
the kindness recorded of the natives (xxviii, 2, 10), 
shows that they were not “barbarians” in the sense of 
being savages, and that the word denotes simply that 
they did not speak Greek; and, lastly, that, the popula- 
tion of Malta has increased in an extraordinary manner 
in recent times, that probably there was abundant wood 
there formerly, and that, with the destruction of the 
wood many indigenous animals would disappear. 

3. Objections to Mdeda. — In adducing positive argu- 
ments and answering objections, wc have indirectly 
proved that Melita in the Gulf of Venice was not the 
scene of the shipwreck. Put wc may add that this isl- 
and could not have been reached without a miracle un- 
der the circumstances of weather described in the nar- 


rative; that it is not in the track between Alexandria 
and Putcoli; that it would not be natural to proceed 
from it to Home by means of a voyage embracing Syra- 
cuse: and that the soundings on its shore do not agree 
with what is recorded in the Acts. 

4. History of the Controversy. — An amusing passage 
in Coleridge’s Table Talk (p. 135) is worth noticing as 
the last echo of what is now an extinct controversy. 
The question has been set at rest forever by Mr. Smith, 
of Jordan Hill, in his Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
the first published work in which it was thoroughly in- 
vestigated from a sailor’s point of view. It had, how- 
ever, been previously treated in the same manner, and 
with the same results, by admiral Penrose, and copious 
notes from bis MSS. are given in The Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul. I n that work (2d cd. p. 42G, note ) are given 
the names of some of those who carried on the contro- 
versy in the last century. The ringleader on the Adri- 
atic side of the question, not unnaturally, was padre 
Georgi, a Uenedictiiic monk connected with the Vene- 
tian or Austrian Mdeda. and his Paiilus Xauf rat/us is 
extremely curious. He was, however, not the first to 
suggest this untenable view. We find it, at a much 
earlier period, in a Bvzanth.e writer, Const. Porphyrog. 
])e A dm. Imp. (c. 3(5, vol. iii, p. 1(51, of the Bonn eel.). 

II. Description and History of the Locality. — (In this 
portion wc chietlv use the statements found in Kitto's 
Cycloptrdia, a. v.). — 1. The immediate Scene. — The name 
of St. Paul’s Pay has been given to the place where the 
shipwreck is supposed to have taken place. This, the 
sacred historian says, was at “a certain creek with a 
shore,” i. c. a seemingly practicable shore, on which they 
purposed, if possible, to strand the vessel, as their only 
apparent chance to escape being broken cm the rocks. 
In attempting this the ship seems to have struck and 
gone to pieces on the rocky headland at the entrance of 
the creek. This agrees very well with St. Paul’s Pay, 
more so than with any other crock of the island. This 
bay is a deep inlet on the north side of the island, being 
the last indentation of the coast but one from the west- 
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Map of “St. Paul's Bay,”ou the Islaud of Malta. 


era extremity of the island. It is about two miles deep, 
by one mile broad. The harbor which it forms is very 
unsafe at some distance from the shore, although there 
is good anchorage in the middle for light vessels. The 
most dangerous part is the western headland at the en- 
trance of the bay, particularly as there is close to it a 
small island (Salamone), and a still smaller islet (Sal- 
monetta), the currents and shoals around which are par- 
ticularly dangerous in stormy weather. It is usually 
supposed that the vessel struck at this point. From 
this place the ancient capital of Malta (now Citta Yec- 
chia, Old City) is distinctly seen at the distance of about 
five miles ; and on looking towards the bay from the 
top of the church on the summit of the hill whereon 
the city stands, it is evident that the people of the town 
might easily from this spot have perceived in the morn- 
ing that a wreck had taken place ; and this is a circum- 
stance which throws a fresh light on some of the cir- 
cumstances of the deeply interesting transactions which 
ensued. See Shipwreck. 

2. The Island in General. — The island of Malta lies in 
the Mediterranean, about sixty miles south from Cape 
Passaro, in Sicily'. It is about seventeen miles in length, 
and nine or ten in breadth. Near it, on the west, is a 
smaller island, called Gozo, the ancient Gaulos. Malta 
has no mountains or high hills, and makes no figure 
from the sea. It is 
naturally a barren 
rock, but has been 
made in parts abun- 
dantly fertile by the 
industry and toil of 
man. It was fa- 
mous for its honey 
and fruits, for its cot- 
ton-fabrics, for ex- 
cellent building- 
stone, and for a well- 
known breedof dogs. 

A few years before plj 
St. Paul’s visit, cor- 
sairs from his native 
province of Cilicia 
made Melita a fre- 
quent resort ; and 
through subsequent 
periods of its histo- 
ry, Vandal and Ara- 
bian, it was often as- 


sociated with piracy. 
The Christianity, 
however, introduced 
by Paul was never 
extinct. Melita, 
from its position in 
the Mediterranean, 
and from the excel- 
lence of its harbors, 
has always been 
important both in 
commerce and war. 

The island was 
first colonizedbythe 
Phoenicians (hence 
the term “barbari- 
an,” that is, neither 
Greek nor Homan, 
used in the sacred 
narrative, Acts 
xxviii, 2), from 
whom it was taken 
by the Greek colo- 
n i s t s in Sicily, 
about B.C. 736 ; but 
the Carthaginians 
began to dispute its 
possession about 
B.C. 528, and eventually became entire masters of it. 
The Phoenician language, in a corrupted form, continued 
to be spoken there in St. Paul’s day (Gesenius, Versueh 
iib. malt. Sprache, Leips. 1810). From the Carthagini- 
ans it passed to the Homans in the Second Punic War, 
B.C. 242, who treated the inhabitants well, making Meli- 
ta a municipium, and allowing the people to be governed 
by their own laws. The government was administered 
by a proprietor, who depended upon the prietor of Sicily ; 
and this office appears to have been held by Publius when 
Paul was on the island (Acts xxviii, 7). Its chief officer 
(under the governor of Sicily) appears from inscriptions 



to have had the special title of 7r pwrog MtXt raitov, or 
Primus Melitensium, and this is the very phrase which 
Luke uses (xxviii, 7). Mr. Smith could not find these 



“St. Paul's Bay,” Malta. 

(This view is taken from a point at the back of the hay, near the castle. The island shown as 
shutting in the bay is Salmouetta.) 
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inscriptions. There seems, however, no reason whatever ’ 
to doubt their authenticity (see Bochart, Opera, i, 502; 
Abela, lfescr. Melitie. p. 140, appended to the last volume 
of the Antiquities ol'Gncvius; and Biickh, Corp. fuse, iii, 
5754 ). On the division of the Homan empire, Mclita be- 
longed to the western portion; but having, in A.D. 553, 
been recovered from the Vandals by lielisarius, it was 
afterwards attached to the empire of the East. About 
the end of the 9tli century the island was taken from the 
Greeks by the Arabs, who made it a dependency upon 
Sicily, which was also in their possession. The Arabs 
have left the impress of their aspect, language, ami 
many of their customs upon the present inhabitants, 
whose dialect is to this day perfectly intelligible to the 
Arabians and to the Moors of Africa. Malta was taken 
from the Arabs by the Normans in A.D. 1990, and after- 
wards underwent other changes till A.D. 1530, when 
Charles V. who had annexed it to his empire, transferred 
it to the Knights of St.John of Jerusalem, whom the 
Turks had recently dispossessed of Rhodes. Under the 
knights it became a flourishing state, and was the scene 
of their greatest glory and most signal exploits (see Por- 
ter, Malta and its Knights, Loud. 1872). The institu- 
tion having become unsuited to modern times, the Order 
of St.John of Jerusalem, commonly called Knights of 
Malta, gradually fell into decay, and the island was sur- 
rendered to the French under Bonaparte when on his 
’vVav to Egypt in 1798. From them it was retaken by 
the English with the concurrence and assistance of the 
natives; and it was to have been restored to the Knights 
of Malta by the stipulations of the treaty of Amiens; 
but as no sufficient security for the independence of the 
order (composed mostly of Frenchmen) could be ob- 
tained, the English retained it in their hands; and this 
necessary infraction of the treaty was the ostensible 
ground of the war which only ended with the battle of 
Waterloo. The island is still in the hands of the Eng- 
lish, who have lately remodelled the government to 
meet the wishes of the numerous inhabitants, it has 
recently become the actual seat of an Anglican bishop- 
ric, which, however, takes its title from Gibraltar out of 
deference to the existing Catholic bishopric of Malta. 
See, in addition to the works above cited, I*. Carlo, 
Origins della Fede in Malta (Milan, 1759) ; Carstcns, I)e I 
apothesi Pauli inMelita (Eubec, 1754); L.de Boisgelin, 
Malte aucieitne et modenie (Par. 1809); Bartlett’s Orer- 
la ml Route (Bond. 185 1 ), p. 3-118; Smith's Diet, of Class. 
Geogr, s. v. Melita; McCulloch's Gazetteer, s. v. Malta; 
also the observations and travels cited by Engelmann, i 
Jiibl. Geog. (sec Index, s. v. Malta) ; and the monographs 
cited by Volbeding, Index Program, p. 8 4. See P.\ri„ 
Melito of Saudis, bishop of the place after which 
he is named, and a writer of considerable eminence, 
flourished in the 2d century. So little is known of his 
personal history that it cannot be determined at what 
date he was elevated to the episcopacy, though he prob- 
ably held the bishopric when the, controversy arose at 
Laodieea respecting the observance of Easter, which 
caused him to write a book on the subject. This took 
place under Marcus Aurelius, to whom Melito presented 
an A pology Jbr Christianitg, according to Eusebius, in 
his < 'hronicun, in A.D. HJ9-170. In this apology (which, 
recently re-diseovoreil in a Syriac translation and placed 
in the. British Museum, was lately [18(>t>] rendered into 
English by the celebrated t’ureton) Ghristianity is de- 
scribed as a philosophy that had indeed originated 
among the barbarians, but had attained to a flourish- 
ing condition under the Homan empire, to t lie benefit 
of which it. greatly redounded. According to a frag- 
ment preserved by Eusebius, he beseeches the emper- 
or “to examine the accusations which were brought 
against the Christians, and to slop the persecution by 
revoking the edict which he had published against 
them, lie represents to him that, the Homan empire 
was so far from being injured or weakened by t'liris- 
tiauity that its foundation was more tirmly established 
and its bounds considerably enlarged since that religion 


had taken footing in it. lie puts him in mind that the 
Christian religion had been persecuted by none but the 
worst emperors, such as Nero and Domitian; that Ha- 
drian and Antoninus had granted privileges in its favor, 
and that he hoped from his clemency and goodness that 
they should obtain the same protection of their lives and 
property from him.’’ According to the testimony of 
Tertullian (in a work now lost, but which Jerome cites), 
Melito was regarded as a prophet by many of his con- 
temporaries. The Church of Home commemorates him 
as a saint April 1. From a passage in Origen, quoted 
by Theodoret (Quasi, in Genesim, c. 20), Melito appears 
to have believed that God possessed a bodily form, and 
to have written in support of that doctrine. This as- 
sertion of Origen is supported by the testimony oft ire- 
uadi us of Massilia {Lib. Dogm. Eccles. c. 4) ; and Tille- 
mont, though unwilling to allow this, admits that the 
early ( 'hurch may possibly have been withheld from hon- 
oring his memory by an appointed office on account of 
this imputation, or else on account of the ascription to 
him of ihe book De Transitu Peat a Virginis. The sur- 
names of .1 sianus and of Eardensis given him by Jerome 
designate rather his see than his birthplace. Folycra- 
tes of Ephesus, a somewhat later writer, in a letter to 
Victor, bishop of Home, calls him Eunuch us; yet this is 
not to be taken in the literal sense, but rather indicates 
only that he remained faithful to his vow of chastity. 
As to the. particulars of the death of Melito, scarcely 
anything is known, l’olyerates, in a letter addressed 
to pope Victor (A.D. 19G), says, “What shall 1 say of 
Melito, whose actions were all guided by the operations 
of the Holy Spirit? who was interred at Sardis, where 
he ivaits the resurrection and the judgment.” From 
this it may be inferred that he had died some time pre- 
vious to the date of this letter at Sardis, ‘the place of his 
interment. Melito was especially skilled in the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, and pas one of the most 
prolific authors of his time. Eusebius furnishes the fol- 
lowing list of Melito’s works: Dtp/ rov tt d<T\a f/o; 
llfpt 7ro\irdag nai tt po^rjT ua> ; IIfp< KVptaKijg ; llfpt 
( piloting dvSpwTTOV ; 1 1 tpl 7 r\douor ; 1 1 «/oi viraKot).g 
irarrtuig aiaSijTijpiwv ; llfpt ^i’xqg *•'«< cibparog ; llfpt 
Auvrpov ; llfpt d\ifitiag m , llfpt K-iotmg icat yivfoeujg 
Xparrov; Ilfpi 7rpotpi]retag; llfpt <pt\o%tviag; *11 k\h g; 
llfpt rou ctafioXov rat rijg ci ~OKa\r\f/(ojg ’liuaurou; 
Ilf pi iroujpdrou Dfou; llpof ’Avriovivov (3tfi\ictov ; 
Ev.Xoyro ; llfpt ffapKuxjtiog Xparrov, against Mareion; 
Aoyoe eig rb iraSog. Although these works are lost, 
the testimony of the fathers remains to inform ns how 
highly they were esteemed. Eusebius gives some im- 
portant fragments of Melito’s works; some others are 
found in the works of different ecclesiastical writers. 
The best collection of these fragments is found in Routh, 
Ileliquiie Sacra (Oxford, 1814, 8vo), i, 109. l)om I’itra 
published several fragments in the Spicilegium Soles- 
mense. Fragments of his works, found preserved in a 
Syriac translation, are now stored in the library of the 
British Museum. Ciirctnn has translated sonic; others 
have been published in lvitto's Journal of Sacred Lit- 
erature, vol. xv. A satire against monks was published 
in France under the title Apocalgpse de Me/iton. See 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. vol. iv; Jerome, De 1 ir illnst.; 
Chronon Paschale ; Gave, Hist. Litteraria. ad arm. 1711; 
Tillemont, Mem. pour serrir a I'hist. eccles. ii. 407 sq., 
Gt>3 sq. ; Geillier, Auteurs Sacres, ii, 78 sq. ; Lardner, 
Credibility, pt. ii, e. 15; Ee Clerc. Hist. Eccles. duo rum 
prim, sirculor. ; Ittig, De Hares larch, sec. ii, e. xi; 
Woog, Dissertaiiones de Melitone (Ecips. 1744-51, 4to) ; 
Sender, Hist. Eccles. selecta capita sevculi, vol. ii, e. 5; 
1 lupin, X on celle Jiiblioth'eqne des auteurs eccles. vol. i; 
Galland, Dill. Pat rum, vol. ii, I’roleg. ; 1‘ressense, llis- 
toire des trois premiers siecles, ii, 2, p. Hid ; Smith, Diet, 
of Gr. and Rom. Hiog. and Mythol. ii, 1023; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopadie , ix, 313 ; Neale, Hist, of the East, i 'h. 
lutrod. i, 38; Donaldson, Ch. Literature; Schatf, Ch. 
Hist, i, 1 titi, et al. ; Journal Kacred Lit. vols. xv, xvi, 
and xvii; l’iper, in Etudieu und Kiitihen , 1838; Steitz, 
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ibid. 1856 and 1857; Welte, Tubinger theol. Quart al- 
schrift, 1862, p. 302 sq. 

Melitonians, so called from Melito op Sardis 
(q. v.), a sect who maintained that not the soul, but the 
body of mail, was made after God’s image. 

Melius, John Peter, a Hungarian theologian, was 
born at Ilorki in 1536. After having embraced Calvin- 
ism, he became in 1558 professor in the school of De- 
brezin, and later superintendent. He died in 1572. 
Melius contributed largely towards propagating the 
Reformed religion among the nobles of Transylvania. 
He is mainly known, however, by his translations of the 
New Testament and many parts of the Old into Hunga- 
rian. See Gerdes, Scrinium Antiquarium , vol, vii ; Se- 
lig, Historie der A ugsburgischen Confession , vol. ii. 

Melkart. See Hercules. 

Mellen, John (I), a Unitarian divine, was born at 
Hopkinton, Mass., in 1722. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1741, was pastor of the Church in Lancaster, 
Mass., and subsequently at Hanover, and died in 1807. 
Mr. Mellen was the author of Eight Occasional Sermons, 
1735-95, and Fifteen Discourses on Doctrinal Subjects, 
1765. See Allibone, Did. of Brit, and Amer. Authors. 
vol. ii, s. v. 

Mellen, John (2), a Unitarian divine, was born in 
1752. He graduated at Harvard College in 1770, was 
minister of Barnstable, Mass., and died in 1828. Mr. 
Mellen published eight separate Sermons and Discourses 
(1791, ’93, '95, ’97, ’99), and also two Dudleian Lectures 
(1795, ’99). 

Mellin, Georg Samuel Albrecht, a German the- 
ologian, was born at Halle in 1775. After finishing his 
education he was appointed minister and counsellor of 
the consistory at Magdeburg, where he died in 1825. 
He wrote, Marginulien und Register zu Kant's Kritik 
des Erkenntnissvermogens (Zullichau, 1794,2 vols.Svo) : — 
Encyklopadisches Worterbuch der kritischen Philosophic 
(ibid. 1797-1804, 6 vols. 8vo): — Marginalien und Regis- 
ter zu Kant's metaphysischen Anfangsgriinden der Rechts- 
lehre (ibid. 1800) : — Worterbucli der Philosophic (Mag- 
deburg, 1805-7, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Mellitus, a noted prelate of the Church in the An- 
glo-Saxon period, flourished in the 7th century. He 
was sent in A.D. 601, by pope Gregory the Great, as 
missionary to the assistance of Augustine, who was then 
laboring in England. Mellitus, with other zealous mis- 
sionaries, proved a valuable help in the promotion of 
Christianity on the Anglican shores. He brought from 
Rome all the paraphernalia necessary for the perform- 
ance of Church services ; also a manuscript copy of the 
Bible in two volumes, two copies of the Psalms, as they 
were sung in the churches, two copies of the Gospels. 
Lives of the Apostles aud Martyrs, and a Commentary 
on the Gospels and Epistles. These were the first 
books ever known among the Saxons. Sebert, king 
of Essex, permitted Mellitus to preach the Gospel to his 
subjects, made him first bishop of the Saxons in London, 
and favored him with a life-long friendship. At his 
death Sebert was succeeded by three pagan sons, who did 
not continue their father’s protection. It is related that 
after the decease of Sebert, Mellitus encountered much 
opposition, and was finally required to leave the coun- 
try; and consequently he, with others of the persecuted, 
crossed over to France. Subsequently Edbald, who suc- 
ceeded Ethelbert in Kent, embracing Christianity and 
relenting towards the exiles, Mellitus was recalled, and 
afterwards labored zealously in the cause of Christianity, 
which from that time became firmly established in Kent. 
Mellitus appears to have been endowed with much pru- 
dence as well as piety : not making fierce inroads upon 
paganism, but watching for and seizing the favorable 
moment for speaking and doing, he effected much for 
Christianity. He was afterwards made archbishop of 
Canterbury, and died about the year 625. See Maclear, 
Hist, of Missions, p. 105 sq. ; Churton, Ilist. of the Early 
Engl. Ch. ; Inett, Hist, of the Engl. Ch. (see Index). 

VI.— E 


Mello, Guillaume de, an ascetic French author, a 
native of Nantes, flourished in the latter half of the 17th 
century. He was canon of the collegiate church of 
Notre Dame of Nantes. He wrote Les Elevations de 
fame a Dieu par les degres de Creatures, taken from the 
Latin of cardinal Bellarmine (Nantes, 1666, 4to): — Le 
Devoir des Pasteurs, translated from the Latin of Bar- 
thelemi des Martyr (Paris, 1672, 12mo): — Les divines 
Operations de Jesus (Paris, 1673, 1 2mo) : — Le Predica- 
teur evangelique (Paris, 1685, 7 vols. 12mo). These 
works are anonymous. It is believed that Niello is also 
the author of a Vie des Saints (Paris, 1688, 4 vols. 8vo). 
— Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Melody (fn'CT, zimrah', a song or music, of the 
voice, Isa. Ii, 3 [“ psalm,” Psa. lxxxi, 2 ; xcviii, 5], or 
of an instrument, Amos v, 23 ; metaphorically, a song of 
the land, i. e. its “ best fruits,” Gen. xliii, 1 1 ; “(33, nagan', 
to strike, i. e. sound a musical chord, Isa. xxiii, 13, else- 
where “ play” — tf/dWoj, Eph. v, 19, elsewhere “sing”) is 
strictly a musical science, the pleasing variation between 
notes of a different pitch in the same part or strain, in 
distinction from harmony, w r hicli is the accord of sounds 
between the different parts; but in general terms it is 
synonymous with music or sweetness of sound. See 
Music. 

Melon (only in the plur. abuttichim', 

from Hip, according to Gesenius by transposition for 
J-Q33, to cook, but peril, rather a foreign word ; Sept, 
likewise Tr&7rovtc, Yulg. pepones') occurs only in Numb, 
xi, 5, where the murmuring Israelites say, “ We remem- 
ber the fish which we did eat freely in Egypt, the cu- 
cumbers and the melons,'’ etc. The correctness of this 
translation is evident from the kindred word butikh used 
for the melon generically by the Arabs (Abdul, p. 52, 
54 ; Rhaz. De var. p. 56 ; Abulf. A nn. ii, 65), whence the 
Spanish budiecas, and French pasteques. The Mishna, 
however ( Jemmoth , viii, 6; Mauser, i, 4), distinguishes 
this term from watermelons (C'3.“lbn); but it uses the 
singular ( Chilaim , i, 8 ; Edujoth, iii, 3) undoubtedly in 
the sense of muskmelon, a signification which all the 
versions (Onkelos, Svr., Arab., and Samar.) have af- 
fixed to it. A similar distinction prevails among the 
Arabs, who call the watermelon butikli-hindi, or Indian 
melon. The muskmelon is called in Persian khurpuzeh, 
and in Hindi khurbuja. It is probably a native of the 
Persian region, whence it has been carried south into 
India, and north into Europe, the Indian being a slight 
corruption of the Persian name. As the Arabian au- 
thors append fufash as the Greek name of butikh, it is 
more than probable that this is intended for irtiruiv, es- 
pecially if we compare the description in Avicenna with 
that in Dioscorides. By Galen it was called Melopepo , 
from melo and pepo, the former from being roundish in 
form, like the apple. The melon is supposed to have 
been the oiuvoe; of Theophrastus, and the crucuof Triiriov 
of Hippocrates. It was known to the Romans, and cul- 
tivated by Columella, with the assistance of some pre- 
caution at cold times of the year. It is said to have 
been introduced into England about the year 1520, and 
was called muskmelon to distinguish it from the pump- 
kin, which was then usually called melon. All travel- 
lers in Eastern countries have borne testimony to the 
refreshment and delight they have experienced from the 
fruit of the melon (llasselquist, True. p. 528; Bellon, 
Obserr. ii, 75 ; Jolifte, Trav. p. 231 ; Tournefort, iii, 31 1 ; 
Chardin, iii, 330 ; Sonnini, ii, 216, 328). Alpinus speaks 
of their very general use, under the title Batech, by the 
Egyptians (. Rerum JEgypt. H ist. i, 17). He also describes 
in the same chapter the kind of melon called Abdellari, 
which, according to De Sacv, is oblong, tapering at both 
ends, but thick in the middle {De. Plant is Algypti, tab. 
xli) ; but Forskal applies this name also to the Chute 
(which is separately described by Alpinus, aud a figure 
given by him at tab. xl), and says it is the commonest 
of all fruits in Egypt, and is cultivated in all their fields, 
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and that many prepare from it a very grateful drink 
(Flora yEgyptiuco-A rabica, p. 168). The Chute is a 
villous plant with trailing stems, leaves roundish, bluntly 
angled, and toothed; the fruit pillose, elliptic, and ta- 
pering at both ends (Alpin. /. c. p. 54). Ilasselquist 
calls this the “Egyptian melon” and “queen of cucum- 
bers, ” and says that it grows only in the fertile soil 
round Cairo; that the fruit is a little watery, and the 
flesh almost of the same substance as that of the melon, 
sweet and cool. “This the grandees and Europeans 
in Egypt eat as the most pleasant fruit they find, and 
that from which they have the least to apprehend. It 
is the most excellent fruit of this tribe of any yet known” 
(Ilasselquist, Travels, p. 258). These plants, though 
known to the Creeks, are not natives of Europe, but of 
Eastern countries, whence they must have been intro- 
duced into Greece. They probably may be traced to 
Syria or Egypt, whence other cultivated plants, as well 
as civilization, have travelled westwards. In Egypt 
they lormed a portion of the food of the people at the 
very early period when the Israelites were led by Moses 
from its rich cultivation into the midst of the* desert. 
I he melon, the watermelon, and several others of the 
Cucurbitacea?, are mentioned by Wilkinson (Thebes, p. 
212; Ancient Egyptians, iv, 62) as still cultivated there, 
aud are described as being sown in the middle of De- 
cember, and cut, the melons in ninety and the cucum- 
bers in sixty days. 

It is not necessary to exclude from the generic term 
abuttich in the above passage the watermelon ( Cncurbita 
citrullns), which is clearly distinguished by Alpinus as 
cultivated in Egypt, and called by names similar to the 
above. .Scrap ion, according to Sprengel (Comment, in 



Dioscor. ii, 1G2) restricts the Arabic Batihh to the water- 
melon. It is mentioned by Forskal, and its properties 
described by Ilasselquist. Though resembling the other 
kinds very considerably in its properties, it is very dif- 
ferent from them in its deeply-cut leaves. The plant 
is hairy, with trailing eirrhiferous stems. Ilasselquist 
says that it is cultivated on the banks of the Nile, in 
the rich clayey earth which subsides during the inun- 
dation, ami serves the “Egyptians for meat, drink, and 
physic. It is eaten in abundance, during the season, 
even by the richer sort of the people ; but the common 
people, on whom Providence hath bestowed nothing but 
poverty and patience, scarcely eat anything but these, 
and account this the best time of the year, as they are 
obliged to put up with worse at other seasons of the 
year” (Trurels, p. 256). 

The common melon (Cucumis nielo) is cultivated in 
the same places and ripens at the same time with the 
watermelon, but the fruit in Egypt is not so delicious 
(see Sonnini's Travels , ii, 328); the poor in Egypt do 
not eat this melon. “A traveller in the East,” says 
Kitto (note on Numb, xi, 5), “who recollects the intense 
gratitude which a gift of a slice of melon inspired while 
journeying over the hot and dry plains, will readily 
comprehend the regret with which the Hebrews in the 
Arabian Desert looked back upon the melons of Egypt.” 

Eor further details, see Ol. Celsius, ])e Melonibus 
sEgyptiis (Lugd. 11. 1726), and Ilierobot . i, 356 sq. ; Sal- 
mas ii llornon. hyles iatrica>, c. 35; liosenm idler, Mor- 
geul. ii, 241 sq. ; Thomson, Land and Booh, ii, 261 ; Tris- 
tram, A ’at. Hist, of the Bible, p. 468. 

Melugin, Thomas 51 addin, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was born near Coving- 
ton, Ivy., Sept. 17, 1838; in 1853 he was converted, and 
joined the above Church ; was licensed to preach in 
August, 1861, and in November following was admitted 
into the Memphis Conference on trial, and sent to La 
Grange Circuit; in 1862 to Pandolph Circuit; in 1863 
to Huntingdon Circuit, where his health failed, and he 
was compelled to leave the work. In 1864 lie received 
a supernumerary relation, in which he was assigned to 
Ilandolph Circuit, and in 1865 to Covington Station, 
where he remained until his death, April 2, 1866. Mr. 
Melugin was ever devoted to his work, and in his last 
illness exemplified the power of the Christian's faith. 
See Minutes of the M. E. Church, South, 1866. 

Melville, Andrew, one of Scotland’s celebrated 
characters, the most eminent worker in the “ Kirk” next 
to John Knox himself, and denominated by Anglican 
ehurchmen “ the father of Scottish Presbytery” (Ste- 
phen, i, 258 ; compare, however, Iletherington, p. 78. col. 
I), was born Aug. 1, 1515. lie was the youngest of the 
nine sons of 1 lie-hard Melville of Baldovy, a small estate 
on the banks of the South Esk, near Montrose. He had 
the misfortune to lose both his parents when only about 
two years old, his father falling at the battle of Pinkie 
in 1517, and his mother dying in the course of the same 
year; and the education of voting Andrew devolved upon 
his eldest brother, who was minister of the neighboring 
parish of Maritoun after the establishment of the llef- 
ormation in 1560. Even as a child Andrew distin- 
guished himself by the quickness of his capacity, and, 
though a delicate boy, it was determined that he should 
have all the advantages the schools of his day could af- 
ford him. At the age of fourteen he was removed from 
the grammar-school of Montrose, where he had been for 
some time, to St. Mary’s College, in the University of 
St. Andrew’s. Here he studied for four years most de- 
votedly, and, upon the completion of the curriculum, 
bore away the reputation of being “the best philoso- 
pher, poet, and Grecian of any young master in the 
land.” We are told that John Douglas, who was at that 
time rector of St. Andrew’s, showed Andrew Melville 
much marked attention, and that the old rector was so 
much pleased with his shrewdness and accuracy of ob- 
servation, that, on parting with him, Douglas exclaimed, 
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“ My silly fatherless and motherless boy, it’s ill to wit 
what God may make of thee yet.” Anxious to continue 
his studies under the guidance of master minds, he de- 
termined to go abroad, and take his place at the feet of 
the learned of other lands. First among the high- 
schools of that day figured Paris, and thither he now 
directed his steps. He was only a boy of nineteen, but 
he had the purposes of a man, and without the loss of a 
moment, he made haste to reach Paris, and recommenced 
his studies at the French capital. After a two-years’ 
stay he proceeded to Poitiers, to devote some time to 
the study of civil law, not, however, for the purpose of 
preparing for the legal profession, but only as a source 
of discipline “connected with a complete course of edu- 
cation.” 

Melville had gone to Poitiers, as he imagined, a per- 
fect stranger, but his reputation as a scholar had reached 
the place long before he made his actual debut, and he 
was greeted with the offer of a professorship at the liigh- 
school which he had intended to enter as a student. For 
three years he labored at the College of St. Marceon 
with most marked success, at the same time, however, 
adhering steadfast to the chief intention of his visit 
thither, viz. the study of civil law. In 1567 the renewed 
political disturbances obliged him to quit France. He 
retired to Geneva, and by the exertions of Beza the chair 
of humanity, which happened to be then vacant, in the 
academy of that place, w r as secured for him. Andrew 
Melville was now more in his element, both politically 
and religiously, and Geneva w'as a scene to which his 
mind often recurred in after-life. It was there he made 
that progress in Oriental learning for which he became 
so distinguished. There also he enjoyed the society of 
some of the best and most learned men of the age ; but 
above all it was there the hallowed flame of civil and 
religious liberty began to glow in his breast, with a fer- 
vor which continued unabated ever after. In the spring 
of 1574, at the urgent request of his friends at home, he 
resigned his position here, and decided to return to his 
native country, from wdiich he had now been absent al- 
together about ten years. On this occasion Beza ad- 
dressed a letter to the General Assembly, in which, 
among other expressions of a like kind, he declared that 
Melville was “equally distinguished for his piety and 
his erudition, and that the Church of Geneva could not 
give a stronger proof of affection to her sister Church 
of Scotland than by suffering herself to be bereaved of 
him that his native country might be enriched with his 
gifts.” 

On Melville’s arrival in Edinburgh, in July, 1574, he 
was invited by the regent Morton to enter his family as 
a domestic tutor; but this invitation was declined by 
Melville, who was averse to a residence at court, and 
preferred an academic life. He was early gratified in 
this wish, for, having taught for a short time as private 
tutor in the house of a near relative, he was urged by 
archbishop Boyd and other leading men for the princi- 
palship of Glasgow College, and was promptly appointed 
by the General Assembly. In this new position his 
learning, energy, and talents were eminently serviceable, 
not only to the university over which he presided, but 
to the whole kingdom and to literature in general. He 
introduced improvements of great importance in teach- 
ing and discipline, and infused an uncommon ardor 
into his pupils. It was not, however, as a mere scholar 
or academician that Melville now distinguished himself. 
The constitution of his office, as a professor of divinity, 
entitled him to a seat in the ecclesiastical judicatories, 
and he took a prominent part in the ecclesiastical dis- 
putes of the time, and was active in the Church courts 
and in the conferences held with the Parliament and 
privy council on the then much agitated subject of 
Church government. During Melville’s absence from 
Scotland, an incongruous species of Church govern- 
ment — nominally Episcopalian, but which neither satis- 
fied Episcopalians nor Presbyterians — had been intro- 
duced. He, however, was not a believer in prelacy. He 


insisted that prelacy is not founded upon scriptural au- 
thority, and that it is foreign to the institutions and 
practices of apostolical times. His stay in Geneva, more- 
over, had afforded him a very favorable opportunity to 
judge of the workings of the Presbyterian parity, and, 
in consequence, he was determined to exert himself for 
the establishment of like institutions in his own coun- 
try. Hetherington will have it that the Episcopalians 
are in “ the habit of ascribing the decided Presbyterian 
form of Church government in Scotland to the personal 
influence of Andrew Melville, who, they say, had brought 
from Geneva the opinions of Calvin and Beza, and 
succeeded in infusing them into the Scottish minis- 
ters, -who had previously been favorable to a modified 
prelacy.” But no less an authority than Dr. Cook, him- 
self a Presbyterian, holds that until Melville’s arrival 
from Geneva “ a modified and excellent form of episco- 
pacy” was prevailing in the Church of Scotland, and 
that it was the indifference of the earl of Morton, w’ho 
w r as now acting regent, that resulted perniciously to the 
country, and paved the way for the agitation of “ new 
plans of ecclesiastical polity” (i, 237, 238). He certainly 
was not given the name of Episcopomastrix, or the 
“scourge of bishops,” by any Episcopalian, and there 
seems every reason for the opinion that Melville was 
really the first Scotchman to press the interests of Pres- 
byterianism. There is one thing certain, however, that 
even though Melville did not come determined to oust 
prelacy from Scottish churches, he yet steered clear of 
the regent’s proposals, which, if Melville had acceded to 
them, “might have enabled that crafty statesman [Mor- 
ton] to rivet securely the fetters with which he was 
striving to bind the Church, instead of being mightily 
instrumental in wrenching them asunder” (Hethering- 
ton, p. 78, col. 2). Melville’s intrepidity was often very 
remarkable. On one occasion, when threatened by 
Morton in a menacing way, which few who were ac- 
quainted with the regent’s temper could bear without 
apprehension, Melville replied, “Tush, man! threaten 
your courtiers so. It is the same to me whether I rot 
in the air or in the ground ; and I have lived out of your 
country as well as in it. Let God be praised ; you can 
neither hang nor exile his truth !” 

In March, 1575, Melville had an opportunity to pub- 
licly press his reforming schemes. lie was at this time 
a member of the General Assembly, and his name was in- 
cluded in a committee appointed to confer with the gov- 
ernment on the subject of the polity of the Church, and 
to prepare a scheme of ecclesiastical administration to be 
submitted to a general assembly. In 1578 his labors were 
finally crowned with success, lie presided this year over 
the assembly, and had the pleasure to take the vote ap- 
proving the second book of Discipline, from that period 
the standard of Presbyterian Church government. An- 
other matter to which the attention of the General As- 
sembly was at this time directed was the reformation and 
improvement of the universities. H ere Melville also took 
a leading part. The high state of learning and discipline 
to which the University of Glasgow had been raised by 
him, and the comparatively low grade of education in 
the other colleges, had become an object of public noto- 
riety, and it was necessary that measures be taken for 
reforming and remodelling them. A new theological 
school was agreed upon for St. Andrew’s, and it was 
resolved to translate Melville thither. At the end of 
the year 1580 he was installed principal of St. Mary's 
College, in the University of St. Andrew’s, and in this 
new position he distinguished himself by his usual zeal 
and ability. Besides giving lectures on theology, he 
taught the Hebrew', Chaldee, Syriac, and rabbinical lan- 
guages, and his prelections were attended not only by 
young students in unusual numbers, but also by several 
masters of the other colleges. But his scholastic labors, 
however arduous and multifarious, could not prevent 
him from continuing an active worker for the interests 
of the Church, even in the pulpit. Immediately after 
his removal to St. Andrew’s, Melville began to perform 
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divine service, and he also took a share of the other min- 
isterial duties of the parish. II is gratuitous labors were 
highly gratifying to the people in general, hut the free- 
dom and fidelity with which he reproved vice exposed 
him to the resentment of several leading individuals, 
and the most atrocious calumnies against Melville were 
conveyed to the king, whose mind was predisposed to 
receive any insinuations to his disadvantage. A bad 
matter was made worse in 1582, when Melville was sent 
to the General Assembly, and was by that body honored 
with the office of moderator. In this prominent place 
he had many opportunities to advocate the interests of 
his pet plans on ecclesiastical government. Hut even 
here matters did not rest. He was invited to preach 
before the assembly, and in his sermon he boldly in- 
veighed against the tyrannous measures of the court, 
and against those who had brought into the country the 
“ bludie gnllie” of absolute power. This fearless charge, 
which the assembly had applauded, and had seconded 
by a written remonstrance, intrusted to Melville for 
presentation at court, led to a citation before the privy 
council for high-treason, and, though the crime was not 
proved, he was sentenced to imprisonment for contempt 
of court, as he had refused to appear, maintaining that 
whatever a preacher might say in the pulpit, even if it 
should be called treason, he was not bound to answer for 
it in a civil court until he had been first tried in an ec- 
clesiastical court. Apprehensive that his life was really 
in danger, he set out for London, and did not return to 
the North till the faction of Arran was dismissed in the 
year following. After being reinstated in his office at 
»St. Andrew's, Melville and his nephew took an active 
part in the proceedings of the Synod of Fife (q.v.), 
which terminated in the excommunication of archbishop 
Adamson, for having dictated and defended the laws 
subversive of ecclesiastical discipline. When Adamson 
was relaxed from censure, and restored to his see, Mel- 
ville was charged to retire to the north of the Tay, and 
was not permitted to return to his post till the college 
had reluctantly consented to gratify one of the king's 
menial servants by renewing a lease, to the great dimi- 
nution of the rental. Not long afterwards, the king, ac- 
companied by Du Bartas, the poet, on a visit to St. An- 
drew's, had an opportunity of hearing from Melville a 
most spirited ami learned, though extemporaneous, ref- 
utation of an elaborate lecture by Adamson in favor of 
his views of royal prerogative, and, upon the decease of 
Adamson in 1592, Melville had the pleasure of seeing the 
passage of an act of Parliament ratifying the govern- 
ment of the Church by general assemblies, provincial 
synods, presbyteries, and kirk sessions, and explaining 
away or rescinding tbc most offensive of the acts of 
the year 1581 — the black acts, as they were usually 
called. This important action is considered to this day 
as the legal foundation of the Presbyterian government, 
and it was regarded by Melville as an ample reward for 
bis laborious efforts. The king, however, was not sin- 
cerely in favor of these measures, and secretly displayed 
a strong desire to make the " Kirk” a mere tool of polit- 
ical power, or to restore episcopacy. Melville .strenu- 
ously resisted every such attempt, whether made in an 
open or clandestine form. 

In 1596 a very favorable opportunity seemed to pre- 
sent itself for the court to effect its purposes. A tu- 
mult had taken place at Edinburgh on December 16, 
and this opportunity was seized by the court as a han- 
dle lor the purpose of effecting a change in the con- 
stitution of the Church. Melville, and the Synod of 
Fife, and many leading clergymen, protested. To reach 
the king’s ears, Melville was selected as chairman of 
a deputation to the king. Upon this occasion .Mel- 
ville displayed the same intrepidity of character that 
he had exhibited on meeting Morton while in the re- 
gency. King James seemed to he displeased with the 
Protestants, and reminded Melville that he was his vas- 
sal. “ Sirrah,” retorted Melville, “ye are God's silly vas- , 
sal ; there are two kings aud two kingdoms in Scotland : J 


there is king James, the head of the commonwealth; 
and there is Christ Jesus, the king of the Church, whose 
subject Janies the Sixth is, and of whose kingdom he is 
not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a member.” It is 
not to be wondered at that such plain speaking met the 
displeasure of the man who had a peculiar liking for 
stratagems, or who was accustomed to look upon the 
works of darkness as the essence of “kingcraft." A 
general assembly was summoned by the king to meet 
at Perth; and as it was composed chiefly of ministers 
from the north, who were studiously infected with prej- 
udices against their southern brethren, the adherents of 
Melville were left in the minority. But the next as- 
sembly at Dundee, as we shall see presently, was not 
quite so tractable, and it became quite clear to king 
James that in this way he would not succeed in anni- 
hilating, nor even lessening, Melville's ascendency. An 
opportunity, however, was not long wanting for such a 
nefarious attempt. A royal visitation of the university 
was determined upon, ami king James went to St. An- 
drew’s in person, where, after searching in vain for mat- 
ter of accusation against 3Ielville, it was ordained that 
all professors of theology or philosophy, not being act- 
ual pastors, should thenceforth be precluded from sitting 
in sessions, presbyteries, synods, or assemblies, and from 
teaching in congregations. When the assembly met at 
Dundee in 1588, Melville made his appearance, notwith- 
standing the restrictions under which he had just been 
placed; but, when his name was called, king James ob- 
jected, and declared that he would not permit any busi- 
ness to he done until Melville had withdrawn. Melville 
defended himself, and boldly told the king that the objec- 
tion was invalid; to prevent difficulty, however, he finally 
withdrew under protest. Preparation was now made 
for restoring the order of bishops, and the first approach 
to this measure was to induce the commissioners of the 
General Assembly to solicit that the ministers and eld- 
ers of the Church might be represented in Parliament. 
A statute was accordingly passed, declaring prelacy to 
be the third estate, and asserting the right of such min- 
isters as should be advanced to the episcopal dignity to 
the same legislative privileges which had been enjoyed 
by the former prelates. The next conference, held at 
Falkland, Melville attended, and there, in presence of his 
majesty, maintained his sentiments with his accustomed 
fearlessness and vehemence, and the king judged it pru- 
dent to refer all the matters which were st ill intended 
to be adjusted to an assembly which met at 51 out rose 
in March, 1600. Melville appeared as a commissioner 
from his presbytery, and though, by the king’s objec- 
tions, he was not suffered to take his seat, his counsels 
and his unconquerable zeal served to animate aud con- 
firm the resolution of his brethren; and the assembly 
was with great difficulty prevailed upon to adopt the 
scheme of the court, under certain modifications. In 
1601 Melville, nothing daunted by the lierce opposition 
of his royal master, attended the assembly at Burnt Isl- 
and. Melville's conduct was grossly misrepresented, and 
James, incensed by the perseverance of his subject, im- 
mediately set out for St. Andrew’s, and there, without 
even the sanction of his privy council, issued a h-ttre de 
cachet, charging Melville to confine himself within the 
walls of the college; the royal mandamus decreeing, at 
the same time, “if he fail and do in the contrary, that 
he shall lie incontinent thereafter, denounced rebel, and 
put to the law, ami all his movable goods escheat to 
his highness’s use for his contempt ion.” The king’s 
conduct towards the Church from this time forward we 
have already treated in detail in the article James 1 
(q.vA 

James’s accession to the English throne brought to 
Melville a permit enlarging his circle of activity to 
within six miles of the college, and three congratu- 
latory poems, which he had written for the occasion, 
seemed even to have established peace between the 
two combatants. In 1 606, however, the war broke out 
anew, and this time it ended only with the removal 
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of the sturdy reformer. In 1604 and in 1605, Mel- 
ville had sorely provoked the king by his activity 
against the royal measures. In 1606 Melville was se- 
lected to represent his presbytery at Parliament, and 
protest against the act of restoring episcopacy and re- 
viving chapters. This action was unfavorably com- 
mented upon before the king, and the latter determined 
to punish Melville. One fine day Melville quite unex- 
pectedly received a letter from his majesty desiring him 
to repair to London before September 15, that his maj- 
esty might consult him and others of his learned breth- 
ren on ecclesiastical matters. Melville and others went 
accordingly, and had various interviews with the king, 
who at times condescended even to be jocular with 
them ; but they soon learned that they were interdicted 
from leaving the place without special permission from 
his majesty, and that James was only waiting for a fa- 
vorable opportunity to vent his wrath upon Melville. 
The occasion was not long wanting. Melville having 
written a short Latin epigram, in which he expressed 
his feelings of contempt and indignation at some rites 
of the English Church on the festival of St. Michael, 
was immediately summoned before the privy council, 
found guilty of “ scaiulalum magnatum,” and, after a 
confinement of nearly twelve months, first in the house 
of the dean of St. Paul’s, and afterwards in that of the 
bishop of Winchester, was committed to the Tower, and 
was there kept a prisoner for more than four years, in 
violation of every principle of justice. The first year 
of his imprisonment was particularly severe. He was 
deprived of all opportunity to give expression to his 
thoughts either by writing or oral communication. 
Through the influence of Sir James Sempill, he was re- 
moved, at the end of ten months, to a more healthy and 
spacious apartment, and was allowed the use of pen, ink, 
and paper. When the rigor of his confinement was re- 
laxed, he was consulted both byArminius and his an- 
tagonist Lubbertus on their theological disputes. He 
continued to refresh his mind by occasionally writing a 
poem, and in two or three letters to his nephew, James 
Melville, whom he loved as a son, he reviewed Dr. Down- 
ham’s sermon on Episcopacy. In 1610 he printed a 
specimen of poetical translations of the Psalms into Lat- 
in verse, and he never wrote a letter to his nephew with- 
out transmitting copies of some of his verses. In lfill 
he was released, on the solicitation of the duke of Bouil- 
lon, who wanted his services as a professor in the uni- 
versity at Sedan, in France. Melville, now in his sixty- 
sixth year, would fain have gone home to Scotland to 
lay his bones there, but the king would on no account 
hear of such a thing, and he was forced to spend his old 
age in exile. Melville died about 1622, but neither the 
date of his death nor the events of hi3 last years are as- 
certained. 

Melville appears to have been low in stature and 
slender in his person, but possessed of great physical 
energy. His voice was strong, his gesture vehement, 
and he had much force and fluency of language, with ' 
great ardor of mind and constancy of purpose. His 
natural talents were of a superior order, and he was a 
scholar and divine of no common attainments. “As a 
preacher of God's word, he was talented in a very high 
degree — zealous, untiring, instant in season and out of 
season, and eminently successful — and as a saint of God, 
he was a living epistle of the power of religion on the 
heart. Sound in faith, pure in morals, he recommended 
the Gospel in his life and conversation — he fought the 
good fight; and, as a shock cometh in at its season, so he 
bade adieu to this mortal life, ripe for everlasting glory. 
If John Knox rid Scotland of the errors and supersti- 
tions of popery, Andrew Melville contributed materially, 
by his fortitude, example, and counsel, to resist, even to 
the death, the propagation of a form of worship uncoil- j 
genial to the Scottish character” (Howie, p. 278). Dr. 
McCrie concludes his two interesting volumes of Mel- 
ville’s Life (1819) with the declaration, “Next to the 
Reformer, I know no individual from whom Scotland 


has received such important services, or to whom she 
continues to owe so deep a debt of national respect and 
gratitude, as Andrew Melville.” See, besides McCrie’s 
biography, Hetherington, Hist, of the Church of Scotland 
(N. Y. 1856, 8vo), p. 78 sq. ; Cook, Reformation in Scot- 
land, chap, xxvii ; Stephen, Hist, of the Church of Scot- 
land (Lond. 1845, 4 vols. 8vo), i, 258 sq. ; Russel, Hist, of 
the Church of Scotland (Lond. 1834,2 vols. 18mo), i, chap. 
ix», ii, chap, x sq.; Howie, Scots Worthies, p. 239 sq.; 
Chambers and Thomson, Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scots- 
men (1855), iv, 1 sq.; Blackwood's Magazine , Sept. 1824. 
(J.H.W.) 

Melville, Henry, B.D., an eminent English di- 
vine and pulpit orator, was born at Pcndennis Castle. 
Cornwall, Sept. 14, 1800; was educated at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 1821, and soon 
after became a fellow and tutor; later he determined to 
take holy orders, and was appointed minister of Camden 
Chapel, Camberwell, London ; in 1843 he was made 
principal of East India College, Haileybury ; in 1846 he 
accepted the appointment as chaplain to the Tower of 
London, and incumbent of the church within its pre- 
cincts; about 1848 he was elected to the Golden Lect- 
ureship of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury ; in 1853 he became 
chaplain to the queen, and in 1856 canon of St. Paul’s; 
in 1863 rector of Barnes and rural dean. He died in 
London Feb. 9, 1871. A number of Mr. Melville’s Lect- 
ures and Sermons were published, many of them with- 
out his consent (1845, 1846, 1850, 1851, 1853) ; they have 
also been several times republished in this country. Also 
Voices of the Year: Readings for the Sundays and Holi- 
days through the Year (1856, 2 vols.) : — Golden Counsels : 
Persuasions to a Chnstian Life (1857) ; and other works. 
“No other clergyman of the English Church during the 
present century has had the reputation for eloquence 
and rhetorical finish in his discourses which Mr. Mel- 
ville retained to the last. His sermons were very care- 
fully and elaborately written, and delivered with great 
earnestness and fervor. If there was fault anywhere, it 
was in the superabundance of his imagery, and his more 
than Oriental wealth of style.”. — New Amer.An. Cyclop. 
1871, p. 495; Allibone’s Diet, of Brit, and Amer. A u- 
thors , ii, 1262; English Encyclop. vol. ii, s. v. 

Melville, James, an eminent Scotch scholar and 
divine, was born in 1556. He was professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages in the University of St. Andrew’s 
in 1580, minister of Anstrutherwerter in 1596, and sub- 
sequently of Kilrenny. He died in 1614. Mr. Melville 
was a zealous advocate of Presb 3 r terian discipline. He 
was the author of Ad Jacobum I Ecclesm Scotiance Li- 
bellus supplex (1645), and his Autobiography and Diary 
(1 556-1610). See Dr. M'Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville ; 
Blackwood's Magazine , xvi, 256. 

Mel'zar (Heb. meltsar', prob. from the Pers. 

master of wine, i. e. chief butler; so Bohlen, Symbol, p. 
22; others, treasure r), the title rather than the name of 
an officer in the Babylonian court (as in the margin, 
“steward,” but Sept. ’Aptpoctp, on account of the Heb. 
art., Yulg. Malasar), being that of the person who had 
charge of the diet of the Hebrew youths in training for 
promotion as magi (Dan. i, 11, 16; comp. Lengerke, 
Stuart, Comment, ad loc.). “ The melzar was subordi- 
nate to the ‘master of the eunuchs;’ his office was to 
superintend the nurture and education of the young; he 
thus combined the duties of the Greek tt aidaywyog and 
rpotyevg, and more nearly resembles our ‘tutor’ than 
any other officer. As to the origin of the term, there 
is some doubt ; it is generally regarded as of Persian 
origin, the words mal gara giving the sense of ‘ head 
cup-bearer;’ Fiirst (Lex. s. v.) suggests its connection 
with the Hebrew nazar, 1 to guard’ ” (Smith). 

Member (in the plur. yetsirim', forms, Job 

xvii, 7 ; pLXij, parts, i. e. limbs) properly denotes a part 
of the natural body (1 Cor. xii, 12-25) ; figuratively, 
sensual affection, like a body consisting of many mem- 
bers (Rom. vii, 23); also true believers, members of 
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Christ’s mystical body, as forming one society or body, 
of which Christ is the head (Eph. iv, 25). 

Memento Mori — remember death. It was God 
himself who first gave this admonition to fallen Adam 
(Gen. iii, 19). Such admonitions we find in the < )ld and 
New Testament, and that very frequently, no doubt with 
intent to remind us constantly of the final dev, of the 
end of life. Philip, king of Macedon, it is said, ordered 
his attendant to remind him of his death every morning 
by saying, “ King, thou art a mortal being; live in the 
thought of death.” Human beings are but too apt to 
forget the “Memento niori” when called to high places 
of honor. An exception, however, was a eertain gen- 
eral who, when holding his triumphal processions, had a 
servant advance to him and erv out repeatedly, “ Ho 
not forget that you are a mortal man.” We should be 
mindful that everyone of us is but atnorfo/being. Even 
to this day the sinister thought of this is impressed upon 
the pope at his coronation, when the master of the cere- 
mony advances toward the holy father with a silver 
stall', on which is fastened a tuft of oakum ; this is light- 
ed by a candle borne by a clerical, who bends his knee, 
and, holding up the burning oakum, exclaims, ‘‘Holy 
father, be reminded that all earthly existence will be 
extinguished like this tuft of oakum.” Another occa- 
sion the Romanists furnish in their liturgy, so especially 
solemn on Ash Wednesday, where the sentence occurs, 
“ Memento homo, quia pulvis es, et in pulverem reverte- 
ris.” There are two ecclesiastical orders, the Carthusi- 
ans and Trappists , whose members, on meeting a per- 
son, utter aloud the words “Memento mori.” The Trap- 
pists always keep in their gardens an open grave, surely 
a good warning and constant reminder of the uncertainty 
of earthly existence. See Death. 

Memling, IIans or Jan, a celebrated Flemish 
painter, was born at Constanz in 1439, according to Dr. 
Boisserce, but other authorities, among whom may be 
cited Mrs. Heaton, assert positively that his birthplace 
was Bruges, and that lie was born in 1430. There was 
for a long time a fierce controversy as to this painter’s 
name, some writers insisting that it should be written 
J lending or Hemmelinck , ami that he was of German 
origin ; there is, however, very little reason for doubting 
that Mending was the real name of the painter whose 
works adorn the Chapel of St. John at Bruges. There 
is but little known of his life; he appears to have lived 
some years in Spain, and is supposed to have visited 
Italy and Germany — certainly Cologne; lie is also said 
to have served Charles the Bold of Burgundy, both as 
painter and as warrior. lie was admitted, wounded and 
destitute, into the Hospital of St.John at Bruges, a re- 
ligious institution, in which none but inhabitants of 
Bruges were entered (which fact is also given to prove 
that he was born in Bruges), and, upon recovering, 
painted, from gratitude at his kind treatment, the beau- 
tiful picture of Sibyl Zunibefh. There are a number of 
works of art in this hospital by Memling, prominent 
among which is the history, in minute figures, of St. 
Ursula, the virgin saint of Cologne, and her compan- 
ions, exquisitely painted in oil in many compartments, 
upon a relic case of Gothic design, known as La Chasse 
de Ste. Ursule. Memling painted also during his stay 
at this hospital the Adoration of the Magi, the large 
altar-piece of the Marriage of St. Catharine, the Ma- 
donna and Child, and a Descent from the Cross. Nine 
pictures by Memling are in the Munich Gallery, among 
which the greatest are, Israelites collecting Manna, St. 
Christopher carrying the infant Christ, Abraham and 
Melchizedtk, the Seizure of Christ in the Carden, a 
Sancta Veronica or Face of Christ, the Joys and Sor- 
rows of the Virgin, and the Journey of the three Kings 
of the East. Hathgeber enumerates over one hundred 
works which are attributed to Memling, but few of them, 
however, can be authenticated. He also decorated mis- 
sals and other books of Church service, one of which is 
in the Library of St. Mark at Venice. Mending proba- 


bly died in the year 1499, as an authentic document pre- 
served in the records of the town of Bruges, dated in 
1499, speaks of him as “the late Meestre llans.” See 
Mrs. Heaton, Masterpieces of Flemish At't (Lond. 18(59, 
4to) ; Kugler’s Hand-book of Painting, transl. by Waagen 
(Lond. 18(50, 2 vols. 12mo); Mrs. Jameson, Legends of 
the Madonna, p. 19, 89, 105, 202, 304. 

Memmi, Simon, an eminent Siennese painter, was 
born in 1285. Vasari says he was a pupil of Giotto; 
Lanzi, however, claims him as a scholar of the Siennese 
maestro Mino. He was a close imitator of the style of 
Giotto, whom he accompanied to Home. After his 
master's death he painted a Virgin in the portico of St. 
Peter, also two figures of St. Paul and St. Peter upon 
the wall between the arches of the portico on the 
outer side, lie then returned to Sienna, where he was 
appointed by the Signoria to paint one of the halls of 
their palace in fresco, the subject being a Virgin, with 
many figures around her. lie painted three other pict- 
ures in the same palace, one of which, an Annunciation, 
was afterwards removed to the gallery of the Ullizi. 
The other represented the Virgin holding the Child in 
her arms, and was destroyed by the earthquake of 1798. 
lie was invited to Florence by the general of the Au- 
gustines, where he painted a very remarkable Cruci- 
Jixion. Vasari says, “In this painting the thieves on 
the cross are seen expiring, the soul of the repentant 
thief being joyfully borne to heaven by angels, while 
that of the impenitent departs, accompanied by devils, 
and roughly dragged by these diemons to the torments 
of bell” ( Lives of the Painters, i, 184). He also painted 
three of the walls of the chapter-house of .Santa Maria 
Novella. On the first wall, over the entrance, is the 
Life of San Domenico; on that which is nearest the 
church he represented the Brethren of the Dominican Or- 
der contending against the Heretics; on the third, which 
i3 where the altar stands, was depicted the Crucifixion 
of Christ. Many other works are attributed to him 
jointly with his brother Lippo Memmi, who also prac- 
ticed the art of painting with great success. About 
1342 the two brothers returned to Sienna, where Simon 
commenced a work of vast extent, being a Coronation 
of the Virgin, with an extraordinary number of figures, 
lie died before its completion at Avignon, in July, 1344. 
See Vasari, Lires of the Painters, transl. by Foster (Loud. 
1850, 5 vols. 8vo), i, 181 ; Lanzi’s History of Painting, 
transl. by Koscoe (Lond. 1847, 3 vols. 8vo), i, 278; Mrs. 
Jameson, Legends of the Madonna (Lond. 1857, 8vo), p. 
172, 273. 

Mem'mius, Qeinits (KoiVroc M eppiog\ one of 
the Homan ambassadors sent to the Jews by Lysias (2 
Mace, xi, 34) about B.C. 1G3-2. See Manuts. 

Memorial is the name (1) of a prayer of oblation; 
the prayer in the order of the communion beginning 
“ O Lord and heavenly Father,” whieh follows the com- 
munion of the faithful. (2) The tomb of a martyr, or a 
church dedicated to his memory. (3) The commemo- 
ration of a concurrent lesser festival by the use of its 
collect. (4) Exequies, an olhee for the dead said by the 
priest in the 14th century in England. — Walcott , Sacred 
A rdueal. s. v. 

Memory, that faculty of the mind which enables 
us to recall past impressions, whether of external facts or 
internal consciousness. It applies to sensations, percep- 
tions, creations of the fancy, matters acquired by learn- 
ing, in short, to anything, actual or imaginary, which has 
previously occupied the mind. It is the great mental 
storehouse of knowledge. The clearness of the impres- 
sion so recalled depends, other things being equal, upon 
the strength and vividness of the original impression, 
and this largely depends upon the degree of attention 
given to the object of it at the time. Other conditions 
are, chiefly, length of interval since the first impression, 
frequency of its reiteration, variety of intervening and 
confusing impressions, etc. There are two accessory 
ideas usually iucluded in the definition of memory, 
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namely, the power of retaining as well as recalling pre- 
vious impressions, and an accompanying consciousness 
that the impressions recalled relate to the past. But 
both these are logically involved in the definition above 
given ; for the power of retention is only indicated and 
measured by the facility or ability of recalling, and the 
past character of the thing remembered is implied in its 
being re-called rather than conceived, perceived, or orig- 
inated. Memory is thus a definite act, which serves as 
the exponent or index of the faculty by virtue of which 
it is performed ; aud the power itself is estimated and 
characterized according to the ease, rapidity and com- 
pleteness of the function. Memory can hardly be said 
to be voluntary, yet the will may assist it indirectly. 
The recurrence of the past impression depends upon 
what is called the association of ideas, i. e. the connec- 
tion in which the impression was first made; aud this 
furnishes the link for retrieving it. This association 
differs greatly in different minds, and, indeed, with al- 
most every occasion. By attentively fixing the mind 
upon something connected with the matter sought to be 
recalled, the traiu of thought may often be recovered ; 
yet, when it does at last recur, it is spontaneous. Hence 
memory has beeu distinguished into simple remembrance, 
or passive memory without effort, and recollection, or 
active memory accompanied by a mental endeavor. 
Memory of a particular point may be clear or faint. 
Memory in general may be either weak or strong. In 
some individuals these last characteristics are constitu- 
tional. The memory, however, may be greatly im- 
proved by habit. Artificial helps are called mnemonics. 
Memory may also be weak in one respect, and strong in 
another. Hence the distinction of verbal memory, etc. 
Names and numbers are proverbially difficult to remem- 
ber. Yet some remarkable instances of these species of 
memory are on record. Singular instances also of dis- 
ordered memory, either excessively acute or defective 
in some peculiar respects, have been observed. It is 
held by mauy that nothing is absolutely lost by the 
memory; and some are of the opinion that this faculty 
will furnish the conscience with the whole catalogue of 
past sins at the final judgment. See Mind. 

Mem'phis (M ifi<pic, Herod, ii, 99, 114, 136, 1,54; 
Polyb. v, 61 ; Diod. i, 50 sq.), a very ancient city, the 
capital of Lower Egypt, standing at the apex of the 
Delta, ruins of which are still found not far from its suc- 
cessor aud modern representative, Cairo. In the fol- 
lowing account of it, we shall mainly follow the article 
of It. T. Poole, in the new edition of Kitto’s Cyclopaedia, 
with .some additions from J. P. Thompson’s article in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and other sources. See 
Egitt. 

I. The Name. — Memphis occurs once in the A. V., in 
Hosea ix, 6, where the Hebrew has Moph (r^, Sept. 
Mtp<pic;,Vu\g. Memphis). Elsewhere the Hebrew name 
appears as Noph (vp), under which form it is mentioned 
by Isaiah (xix, 13), Jeremiah (ii, 16; xlvi, 14, 19), and 
Ezekiel (xxx, 13, 16). These two Hebrew forms are 
contractions of the ancient Egyptian men-nufr or men- 
nefru, whence the Coptic Mevfi, Memfi, Membe (Mem- 
phitic forms), and Memfe (Saliidic), the Greek name, 
and the Arabic Menf The Hebrew forms were proba- 
bly in use among the Shemites in Lower Egypt, and 
perhaps among the Egyptians, in the vulgar dialect. I 

The ancient Egyptian common name (as above) sig- 
nifies either “ the good abode,” or “ the abode of the 
good one.” Plutarch, whose Egyptian information in 
the treatise I)e Iside de Osiride is generally valuable, 
indicates that the latter or a similar explanation was 
current among the Egyptian priests. He tells us that 
some interpreted the name the “ haven of good ones,” i 
others, “the sepulchre of Osiris” (jcai rr)v giv irvXiv oi 
giv opgov ayaSuiv ipgtjvtvovaiv, oi o’ [ t'Si ] ojq rcapov 
’OoipiSig, c. 20). “ To come to port” is, in hieroglyph- 

ics, jieNA or man, and in Coptic the long vowel is not 
only preserved but sometimes repeated. There is, how- 


ever, no expressed vowel in the name of Memphis, which 
we take therefore to commence with the word men, 
“ abode,” like the name of a town or village men-hcb, 
“ the abode, or mansion, of assembly,” cited by Brngsch 
(Geographische Inschriften, i, 191, No. 851, tab. xxxvii). 
“ The good abode” is the more probable rendering, for 
there is no preposition, which, however, might possibly 
be omitted in an archaic form. The special determina- 
tive of a pyramid follows the name of Memphis, be- 
cause it was the pyramid-citv, pyramids having per- 
haps been already raised there as early as the reign of 
Venephes, the fourth king of the first dynasty (Mane- 
tho, ap. Cory, Anc. Frag. p. 96, 97 ; comp. Brugseh, Geogr. 
Jnschr. i, 240). 

The sacred name of Memphis was ha-rtah, pa- 
ptah, or iia-pt ah-ka, or HA-KA-PTAu, “ the abode of 
Ptah,” or “of the being of Ptah” (Brugseh, i, 235, 236, 
Nos. 1102, 1103, 1104, 1105, tab. xlii). 

II. Geographical Position. — Memphis was well chosen 
as the capital city of all Egypt. It stood just above 
the ancient point of the Delta, where the Pelusiae, Se- 
bennytic, and Canopic branches separated. It was with- 
in the valley of Upper Egypt, yet it was close to the 
plain of Lower Egypt. If farther north it could not 
have been in a position naturally strong; if anywhere 
but at the division of the two regions of Egypt, it could 
not have been the seat of a sovereign who wished to 
unite and command the two. Where the valley of Up- 
per Egypt is about to open into the plain it is about five 
miles broad. On the east, this valley is bounded almost 
to the river’s brink by the light yellow limestone moun- 
tains which slope abruptly to the narrow slip of fertile 
land. On the west, a broad surface of cultivation ex- 
tends to the low edge of the Great Desert, upon which 
rise, like landmarks, the long series of Memphite pyra- 
mids. The valley is perfectly fiat, except where a vil- 
lage stands on the mound of some ancient town, and un- 
varied but by the long groves of date-palms which ex- 
tend aloug the river, and the smaller groups of the vil- 
lages. The Nile occupies the midst with its great vol- 
ume of water, aud to the west, not far beneath the Lib- 
yan range, is the great canal called the Bahr Yusuf, 
or “Sea of Joseph.” The scene is beautiful from the 
contrast of its colors, the delicate tints of the bare des- 
ert-mountains or hills bright with the light of an Egyp- 
tian sun, and the tender green of the fields, for a great 
part of the year, except when the Nile spreads its inun- 
dating waters from desert to desert, or when the harvest 
is yellow with such plenteous ears as Pharaoh saw in 
his dream. The beauty is enhanced by the recollec- 
tion that here stood that capital of Egypt which was in 
times very remote a guardian of ancient civilization; 
that here, as those pyramids — which triflers in all ages 
have mocked at — were raised to attest, the doctrine of a 
future state was firmly believed and handed down till 
revelation gave it its true significance; and that here 
many of the great events of sacred history may have 
taken place, certainly many of its chief personages may 
have wondered at remains which in the days of Abra- 
ham were the work of an older aud stronger generation. 

But for the pyramids it would now be difficult to as- 
certain the precise site of Memphis, and the pyramids, 
extending for twenty miles, do not minutely assist us. 
No lofty mounds, as at Bubastis and Sa'is, mark the 
place of the great city; no splendid temples, as at 
Thebes, enable us to recall its magnificence. The val- 
ley between the Libyan Desert and the Nile is flat and 
unmarked by standing columns, or even, as at neigh- 
boring Heliopolis, by a solitary obelisk. Happily a 
fallen colossal statue and some trifling remains near by, 
half buried in the mud, and annually drowned by the 
inundation, show us where stood the chief temple of 
Memphis, and doubtless the most ancient part of the 
city, near the modern village of Mit-Rahineh (fully 
Minyet Rahineh; comp. Robinson, Researches , i, 40, 41). 
This central position is in the valley very near the pres- 
ent west bank of the river, and three miles from the 
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Present View of the Site of Memphis, with a fallen colossal Statue of Rameses II. 

edge of the Great Desert. The distance above Cairo is 
about nine miles, and that above the ancient head of 
the Delta about sixteen. The ancient city was no 
doubt of great extent, but it is impossible, now that its 
remains have been destroyed and their traces swallowed 
np by the alluvial deposit of the Nile, to determine its westward towards the hills of the Libyan Desert, or at 


TheclimateofMem- 
pliis may be inferred 
from that of the mod- 
ern Cairo — about 
ten milcstothe north 
— which is the most 
equable that Egypt 
affords. The city is 
said to have had a 
circumference of 
about nineteen miles 
(Diod.Sic.i,50),and 
the houses or inhab- 
ited quarters, as was 
usual in the great 
cities of antiquity, 
were interspersed 
with numerous gar- 
dens and public 
areas. 

The building of 
Memphis is associated by tradition with a stupendous 
work of art, which has permanently changed the 
course of the Nile and the face of the Delta. Refore 
the time of Mencs the river, emerging from the up- 
per valley into the neck of the Delta, bent its course 


limits, or to decide whether the different quarters men- 
tioned in the hieroglyphic inscriptions were portions of 
one connected city; or, again, whether the Memphis 
known to classical writers was smaller than tlie>old cap- 
ital, a central part of it, from which the later additions 
had, in a time of decay, been gradually separated. In 
the inscriptions we find three quarters distinguished: 
The “ White Wall,” mentioned by the classical writers 
(\{vkvv ti Tyoc), has the same name in hieroglyphics, 
seiit-iiet (Brugsch, ut sup . i, 120, 234, 235; 1 tab. xv, 
Nos. 1001-1094 ; tab. xlii). That Memphis is meant in 
the name of the norae appears not only from the cir- 
cumstance that Memphis was the capital of the Mem- 
phitic Nome, but also from the occurrence of h a-pt.au- 
ka or iia-k A- i’T.vn, as the equivalent of sebt-iikt in 
the name of the nome (Brugsch, ibid. i. tab. xv; i, 1; 
ii, 1, etc., and Xomen aits deni neuen lieiche, p. 1). The 
White Wall is put in the nome-namc for Memphis it- 
self, probably as the oldest part of the city. Herodotus 
mentions the White Wall as the citadel of Memphis, for 
he relates that it held a garrison of 120,000 Persians (iii, 
01), and he also speaks of it by the name of the Citadel 
simply (ro Tii\og, p. 13, 14). Thucydides speaks of the 
White Wallas the third, and, as we may infer, the strong- 
est part of Memphis, but he does not give the names 
of the other two parts (i, 104). The Scholiast remarks 
that Memphis had three walls, and that whereas the 
others were of brick, the third, or White Wall, was of 
stone (ad loc,). No doubt the commentator had in his 
mind Greek towns surrounded by more than a single 
wall, and did not know that Egyptian towns were rarely 
if ever walled. Hut his idea of the origin of the name 
white, as applied to the citadel of Memphis.is very prob- 
ably correct. The Egyptian forts known to us are of 
crude brick; therefore a stone fort, very possible in a 
city like Memphis, famous for its great works in ma- 
sonry, would receive a name denoting its peculiarity. 
It is noticeable that the monuments mention two other 
quarters, ‘“The two regions of life” (Ilrngscli, ibid, i, 
23G, 237, Nos. 1107 sq., tab. xlii, xliii), and amhi or 
I'EK-A.Min ( ibid . p. 237. No. 1114 a, tab. xliii). 

III. History.— 1 . The foundation of the city is assigned 
to Mcnes, the first king of Egypt, head of the first dy- 
nasty (Herod, ii, 99). The situation, as already ob- 
served, is admirable for a capital of the whole country, 
and it was probably chosen with that object. It wouid 
at once command the Delta and hold the key of Upper 
Egypt, controlling the commerce of the Nile, defended 
upon the west by the Libyan mountains and desert, and 
on the east by the river and its artificial embankments. 


least discharged a portion of its waters through an arm 
in that direction. Here the generous Hood, whose yearly 
inundation gives life and fertility to Egypt, was largely 
absorbed in the sands of the desert or wasted in stag- 
nant morasses. It is even conjectured that up to the 
time of Monos the whole Delta was an uninhabitable 
marsh. The rivers of Damascus, the Harada and ’Awaj, 
now lose themselves in the same way in the marshy 
lakes of the great desert plain south-east of that city. 
Herodotus informs us, upon the authority of the Egyp- 
tian priests of his time, that Mcnes, “hv banking up the 
river at the bend which it forms about a hundred fur- 
longs south of Memphis, laid the ancient channel diy, 
while he dug a new course for the stream half-way be- 
tween the two lines of hills. To this day,” he contin- 
ues, “the elbow which the Nile forms at the point where 
it is forced aside into the new channel is guarded with 
the greatest care by the Persians, and strengthened ev- 
ery year; for if the river were to burst out at this place, 
and pour over the mound, there would be danger of 
Memphis being completely overwhelmed by the Hood. 
Men, the first king, having thus, by turning the river, 
made the tract where it used to run dry land, proceeded 
in the first place to build the city now called Memphis, 
which lies in the narrow part of Egypt ; after which he 
further excavated a lake outside of the town, to the north 
and west, communicating with the river, which was it- 
self the eastern boundary” (llcrod. ii, 99). From this 
description it appears that — like Amsterdam diked in 
from the Zuvder Zee, or St. Petersburg defended by the 
mole at Cronstadt from the Gulf of Finland, or more 
nearly like New Orleans protected by its levee from the 
freshets of the Mississippi, and drained by Lake Pont- 
chartrain — Memphis was created upon a marsh reclaimed 
by the dike of Mcnes and drained by his artificial lake. 
The dike of Mcnes began twelve miles south of Mem- 
phis, and deflected the main channel of the river about 
two miles to the eastward. L’pon the rise of the Nile, 
a canal still conducted a jxirtion of its waters west- 
ward through the old channel, thus irrigating the plain 
beyond the. city in that direction, while an inundation 
was guarded against on that side by a large artificial 
lake or reservoir at Abusir. The skill in engineering 
which these works required, and' which their remains 
still indicate, argues a high degree of material civiliza- 
tion. at least in the mechanic arts, in the earliest known 
period of Egyptian history. The manufactures of glass 
at .Memphis were famed lor the superior quality of their 
workmanship, will) which Rome continued to he sup- 
plied long after Egypt became a province of the empire. 
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The environs of Memphis presented cultivated groves I 
of the acacia-tree, of whose wood were made the planks [ 
and masts of boats, the handles of offensive weapons of 
war, and various articles of furniture (Wilkinson, iii, 9*2, 
168). | 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson observes, “ The dike of Menes 
was probably near the modern Kafr el-Eiyat, fourteen ; 
miles south of Mit-Eahineh, where the Kile takes a 
considerable bend, and from this point it would (if the 
previous direction of its course continued) run immedi- 
ately below the Libyan mountains, and over the site of 
Memphis. Calculating from the outside of Memphis, 1 
this bend agrees exactly with the hundred stadia, or 1 
nearly eleven and a half English miles — Mit-Eahineh 
being about the centre of the old city. Ko traces of 
these dikes (sic) are now seen” (Rawlinson’s Herod, ii, i 
163, note 6). That the dike has been allowed to fall into 
neglect, and ultimately to disappear, may be accounted 
for by the gradual obliteration of the old bed, and the 
cessation of any necessity to keep the inundation from 
the site of Memphis, which, on the contrary, as the city 
contracted, became cultivable soil and required to be 
annually fertilized. But are we to suppose that Menes 
executed the great engineering works attributed to him? 
It is remarkable that the higher -we advance towards 
the beginnings of Egyptian history, the more vast are 
the works of manual labor. The Lake Mceris, probably 
excavated under the 6th dynasty, cast, into the shade all 
later works of its or any other kind executed in Egypt. 
The chief pyramids, which, if reaching down to this 
time, can scarcely reach later, increase in importance as 
we go higher, the greatest being those of El-Gizeh, sep- 
ulchres of the earlier kings of the 4th dynasty. This 
state of things implies the existence of a large serf pop- 
ulation gradually decreasing towards later times, and 
show's that Menes might w r ell have diverted the course 
of the Kile. The digging of a new course seems doubt- 
ful, and it may be conjectured that the branch which 
became the main stream w r as already existent. 

The mythological system of the time of Menes is as- 
cribed by Bunsen to “ the amalgamation of the religion 
of Upper and Low r er Egypt;” religion having ‘‘already 
united the two provinces before the power of the race 
of This in the Thebaid extended itself to Memphis, and 
before the giant work of Menes converted the Delta 
from a desert, checkered over with lakes and morasses, 
into a blooming garden.” The political union of the 
tw'o divisions of the country v-as effected by the builder 
of Memphis. “ Menes founded the Empire of Egypt by 
raising the people who inhabited the valley of the Kile 
from a little provincial station to that of a historical 
nation” (Egypt's Place, i, 441 ; ii, 409). 

2. It would appear from the fragments of Manetho’s 
history that Memphis continued the seat of government 
of kings of all Egypt as late as the reign of Venephes, 
the third successor of Menes. Athothis, the son and 
successor of Menes, built the palace there, and the king 
first mentioned built the pyramids near Cochome (Cory’s 
Anc. Frag. 2d ed. p. 94-97) ; pyramids are scarcely seen 
but at Memphis, and Cochome is probably the name of 
part of the Memphitic necropolis, as will be noticed later. 
The 3d dynasty was of Memphitic kings, the 2d and 
part of the 1st having probably lost the undivided rule 
of Egypt. The 4th dynasty, which succeeded about 
B.C. 2440, was the most powerful Memphitic line, and 
under its earlier kings the pyramids of El-Ghizeh were 
built. It is probable that other Egyptian lines were 
tributary to this, which not only commanded all the re- 
sources of Egypt to the quarries of Syene on the south- 
ern border, but also worked the copper mines of the Si- 
naitic Peninsula. The 5th dynasty appears to have been 
contemporary with the 4th and 6th, the latter being a 
Memphitic house which continued the succession. At 
the close of the latter Memphis fell, according to the 
opinion of some, into the hands of the Shepherd kings, 
foreign strangers who, more or less, held Egypt for 500 
years. At the beginning of the I8th dynasty we once 


more find hieroglyphic notices of Memphis after a si- 
lence of some centuries. During that dynasty and its 
two successors, while the Egyptian empire lasted, Mem- 
phis w r as its second city, though, as the sovereigns w'ere 
Thebans, Thebes was the capital. 

3. After the decline of the empire, we hear little of - 
Memphis until the Persian period, when the provincial 
dynasties gave it a preference over Thebes as the chief 
city of Egypt. Herodotus informs us that C’ambyscs, 
enraged at the opposition he encountered at Memphis, 
committed many outrages upon the city. He killed the 
sacred Apis, and caused his priests to be scourged. “ He 
opened the ancient sepulchres, and examined the bodies 
that were buried in them. He likewise went into the tem- 
ple of Hephaestus (Ptah), and made great sport of the 
image. . . . He went also into the temple of the Cabiri, 
which it is unlawful for any one to enter except the 
priests, and, not only made sport of the images, but even 
burned them” (Herod, iii, 37). Memphis never recov- 
ered from the blow inflicted by Cambyses. With the 
Greek rule, indeed, its political importance somewhat 
rose, and while Thebes had dwindled to a thinlv-popu- 
lated collection of small towns, Memphis became the 
native capital, where the sovereigns were crowned by 
the Egyptian priests ; but Alexandria gradually de- 
stroyed its power, and the policy of the Romans hastened 
a natural decay. 

4. At length, after the Arab conquest, the establish- 
ment of a succession of rival capitals, on the opposite 
bank of the Kile — El-Fustat, El-Askar, Ei-Kata-e, and 

! El-Kahireli, the later Cairo — drew away the remains of 
[ its population, and at last left nothing to mark the site 
of the ancient capital but ruins, which were long the 
quarries for any who wished for costly marbles, massive 
columns, or mere blocks of stone for the numerous 
| mosques of the Moslem seats of government. The 
Arabian physician, Abd-el-Latif, who visited Memphis 
i iu the I3th century, describes its ruins as then marvel- 
lous beyond description (see De Sacy’s translation, cited 
by Brugsch, Histoire d'Egypte, p. 18). Abulfeda, in the 
I4th century, speaks of the remains of Memphis as im- 
mense; for the most part in a state of decay, though 
some sculptures of variegated stone still retained a re- 
markable freshness of color (Descriptio JEgypti, ed. Mi- 
chaelis, 1776). At length, so complete was the ruin of 
Memphis that for a long time its very site was lost. 
Pocoeke could find no trace of it. Recent explorations, 
especially those of Messrs. Mariette and Linant, have 
brought to light many of its antiquities, which have 
been dispersed in the museums of Europe and America. 
Some specimens of sculpture from Memphis adorn the 
Egyptian hall of the British Museum ; other monuments 
of this great city are in the Abbott Museum in New 
York. The dikes and canals of Menes still form the 
basis of the system of irrigation for Lower Egypt; the 
insignificant village of Mit-Rahineh occupies nearly the 
centre of the ancient capital. 

IV. Ed if ees, Pains, and Monuments. — Of the buildings 
of Memphis, none remain above ground ; the tombs of 
the neighboring necropolis alone attest its importance. 
It is, however, necessary to speak of those temples which 
ancient writers mention, and especially of such of these 
as are known by remaining fragments. 

1. Herodotus states, on the authority of the priests, 
that Menes “built the temple of Hephaestus, which 
stands within the city, a vast edifice, well worthy of 
mention” (ii, 99). The divinity whom Herodotus thus 
identifies with Hephaestus was Ptah, “the creative 
power, the maker of all material things” (Wilkinson, in 
Rawlinson’s Herod, ii, 289; Bunsen, Egypt's Place , i, 
367, 384). Ptah was worshipped in all Egypt, but un- 
der different representations in different nomes; ordi- 
narily “as a god holding before him with both hands 
the Kilometer, or emblem of stability, combined with 
the sign of life” (Bunsen, i, 382). But at Memphis his 
worship was so prominent that the primitive sanctuary 
of his temple was built by Menes : successive monarchs 
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greatly enlarged and beautified the structure by the ad- 
dition of courts, porches, and colossal ornaments. He- 
rodotus and Diodorus describe several of these additions 
and restorations, but nowhere give a complete descrip- 
tion of the temple, with measurements of its various 
dimensions (llerod. ii, 99, 101, 108-110, 121, 13G, 153, 
170; I)iod. Sic. i, 45, 51, 02, 07). According to these 
authorities, 3Ioeris built the northern gateway; Sesos- 
tris erected in front of the temple colossal statues (vary- 
ing from thirty to fifty feet in height) of himself, his 
wife, and his four sons; Rhampsinitus built the western 
gateway, and erected before it the colossal statues of 
Summer and Winter; Asychis built the eastern gate- 
way, which “ in size and beauty far surpassed the other 
three ;” Psamnietichus built the southern gateway ; and 
Amosis presented to this temple “a recumbent colossus 
seventy-five feet long, and two upright statues, each 
twentv feet high.” The period between Menes and 
Amosis, according to Brugseh, was 3731 years; accord- 
ing to Wilkinson only about 2100 years; but upon 
either calculation the temple, as it appeared to Strabo, 
was the growth of many centuries. Strabo (xvii, 807) 
describes this temple as “built in a very sumptuous 
manner, both as regards the size of the Naos and in other 
respects.” The Dromos, or grand avenue leading to the 
temple of Ptah, was used for the celebration of bull-fights, 
a sport pictured in the tombs. Hut these fights were 
probably between animals alone — no captive or gladia- 
tor being compelled to enter the arena. The bulls hav- 
ing been trained for the occasion, were brought face to 
face and goaded on by their masters, the prize being 
awarded to the owner of the victor. Hut though the 
bull was thus used for the sport of the people, he was the 
sacred animal of Memphis. 

This chief temple was near the site of the modern 
village of Mit-Iiahineh. The only important vestige 
of this great temple, probably second only, if second, to 
that of Amen-ra at Thebes, now called the temple of 
El-Karnak, is a broken colossal statue of limestone rep- 
resenting Rameses II, which once stood, probably with 
a fellow' that has been destroyed, before one of the 
propyla of the temple. (See cut, p. 72.) This statue, 
complete from the head to below the knees, is the finest 
Egyptian colossus known. It belongs to the British 
government, which has never yet spared the necessary 
funds for transporting it to England. 

2. Near this temple was one of Apis, or Ilapi, the cel- 
ebrated sacred bull, worshipped with extraordinary hon- 
ors at Memphis, from which the Israelites possibly took 
the idea of the golden calf. Apis was believed to be an 
incarnation of Osiris. The sacred bull was selected by 
certain outward symbols of the indwelling divinity; his 
color being black, with the exception of white spots of a 
peculiar shape upon his forehead and right side. The 
temple of Apis was one of the most noted structures of 
Memphis. It stood opposite the southern portico of the 
temple of Ptah ; and Psammetichns, who built that 
gateway, also erected in front of the sanctuary of Apis a 
magnificent colonnade, supported by colossal statues or 
Osiride pillars, such as may still be seen at the temple 
of Medinet Abu at Thebes (Herod, ii, 153), Through 
this colonnade the Apis was led with great pomp upon 
state occasions. Two stables adjoined the sacred vesti- 
bule (Strabo, xvii, 81)7). 

The Serapeum, or temple of Sera pis, or Osirhapi, that 
is, Osiris-Apis, the ideal correspondent to the animal, 
lay in the desert to the westward, between the modern 
villages of AbA-Sir and Kakkarah, though to the west 
of both. Strabo describes it as very much exposed to 
sand-drifts, and in his time partly buried by masses of 
sand heaped up by the wind (xvii, 807). The sacred 
cubit ami other symbols used in measuring the rise of 
the Nile, were deposited in the temple of Scrapis. Near 
this temple was t lie burial-place of the bulls Apis, a 
vast excavation, in which they were sepulchred in sar- 
cophagi of stone in the most costly manner. Diodorus 
(i, 85) describes the magnificence with which a deceased 


Apis was interred and his successor installed at Mem- 
phis. The place appropriated to the burial of the sa- 
cred bulls was a gallery some 2000 feet in length by 
twenty in height and width, hewn in the rock without 
the city. This gallery was divided into numerous re- 
cesses upon each side; and the embalmed bodies of the 
sacred bulls, each in its own sarcophagus of granite, 
were deposited in these “sepulchral stalls.” A few 
years since this burial-place of the sacred bulls was dis- 
covered by 31. 3Iariette, and a large number of the sar- 
cophagi have already been opened. These catacombs 
of mummied hulls were approached from 3Iemphis by 
a paved road, having colossal lions on either side. 

3. At 3Iempliis was the reputed burial-place of Isis 
(Diod. Sic. i, 22) ; it bad also a temple to that “ myriad- 
named” divinity, which Herodotus (ii, 17G) describes as 
“a vast structure, well worthy of notice,” but inferior to 
that consecrated to her in Busins, a chief city of her 
worship (ii, 59). 

Herodotus describes “a beautiful and richly-orna- 
mented enclosure,” situated upon the south side of the 
temple of 1’tah, which was sacred to Proteus, a native 
Memphitic king. Within this enclosure there was a 
temple to “the foreign Venus” (Astarte?), concerning 
which the historian narrates a myth connected with the 
Grecian Helen. In this enclosure was “the Tyrian 
camp” (ii, 112). A temple of Ra or Phre, the Sun, and 
a temple of the Cabin, complete the enumeration of the 
sacretl buildings of 3Iemphis. 

•1. The necropolis of 3Iempliis has escaped the de- 
struction that has obliterated almost all traces of the 
city, partly from its being beyond the convenient reach 
of the inhabitants of the 31oslcm capitals, partly from 
the unrivalled massive solidity of its chief edifices. This 
necropolis, consisting of pyramids, was on a scale of gran- 
deur corresponding with the city itself. The “city of 
the pyramids” is a title of 3Iemphis in the hieroglyph- 
ics upon the monuments. The great field or plain of 
the pyramids lies wholly upon the western bank of the 
Nile, and extends from Abu-Roesh, a little to the north- 
west of Cairo, to 3Icyduni, about forty miles to the 
south, and thence in a south-westerly direction about 
twenty-five miles farther, to the pyramids of Ilowara 
and of BiahmA in the F aynm. Lepsius regards the 
“pyramid fields of 3Iemphis” as a most important testi- 
mony to the civilization of Egypt ( Letters , Bohn, p. 25; 
also Chronoloyie (hr A egypter, vol. i). These royal pyr- 
amids, with the subterranean halls of Apis, and numer- 
ous tombs of public officers erected on the plain or ex- 
cavated in the adjacent hills, gave to 31emphis the 
pre-eminence which it enjoyed as “the haven of the 
blessed.” 

The pyramids that belong to 3remphis extend along 
the low edge of the. Libyan range, and form four groups 
— those of El-<ihizeh, AbA-Sir, Sakkarali, and DahsliAr 
— all so named from a neighboring town or village. The 
principal pyramids of El-Ghizeh— those called the First 
or Great, Second, and Third — are respectively the tombs 
of Kliufn or Shufn.the Cheops of Herodotus and Suphis 
I of 3Ianetlio, of the 1th dynasty; of Khafra or Shafra, 
Cephren (Herod.), of tin* 5th? and of 3Icnkaura.3lyeer- 
imis or Mcncheres of the 4th. The Great Pyramid has 
a base measuring 733 feet square, and a perpendicular 
height of 45G feet, having lost, about twenty-five feet of 
its original height, which must have been at least 180 
feet (Mr. Lane, in 31rs. Poole’s Englishwoman in Egypt, 
ii, 121, 1254. It is of solid stone, exoept a low core of 
rock, and a very small space allowed for chambers and 
passages leading to them. The Second Pyramid is not 
far inferior to this in size. Next in order come the two 
stone ]>y raniids of 1 lahshAr. The rest are much smaller. 
In the Dahshur group are two built of crude brick, the 
only examples in the Memphitic necropolis. The whole 
number that can now he traced is upwards of thirty, hut 
Lepsius supposes that anciently there were about sixty, 
including those south of DahsliAr, the last of which are 
as far as the Eaiyum, about sixty miles above the site 
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of Memphis by the eourse of the river. The principal 
pyramids in the Memphitie necropolis are twenty in 
number, the pyramid of Abft-Roesh, the. three ehief 
pyramids of El-Ghizeh, the three of Abft-Sir, the nine 
of Sakkarah, and the four of Dahshur. The “pyra- 
mids” built by Venephes near Coehome may have been 
in the groups of Abu-Sir, for the part of the necropolis 
where the Serapeum lay was called in Egyptian keji- 
ka or ka-kem, also KE.u or KEMi,as Brugseh lias shown, 
remarking on its probable identity with Coehome (lit 
sup. i, 24-0, Nos. 1121, 1122, 1123, tab. xliii). 

The pyramids were tombs of kings, and possibly of 
members of royal families. Around them were the 
tombs of subjects, of which the oldest were probably in 
general contemporaneous with the king who raised each 
pyramid. The private tombs were either built upon the 
rock or excavated, wherever it presented a suitable face 
in which a grotto could be eut, and in either ease the 
mummies were deposited in chambers at the foot of 
deep pits. Sometimes these pits were not guarded by 
the upper structure or grotto, though probably they were 
then originally protected by crude brick walls. A curi- 
ous inquiry is suggested by the circumstance that the 
Egyptians localized in the neighborhood of Memphis 
those terrestrial scenes which they supposed to symbol- 
ize the geography of the hidden world, and that in these 
the Greeks found the first ideas of their own poetical 
form of the more precise belief of the older race, of the 
Aeherusiau Lake, the Ferry, Charon, and the “Meads 
of Asphodel,” but this captivating subject cannot be 
here pursued (see Brugseh, i, 240, 2 1 1 , 242). See Pv ra- 
Mins. 

A'. Biblical Notices.— The. references to Memphis in 
the Bible are wholly of the period of the kings. Many 
have thought that "the land of Goshen lay not very far 
from this city, and that the Pharaohs who protected the 
Israelites, as well as their oppressors, ruled at Memphis. 
The indications of Scripture seem, however, to point to 
the valley through which ran the canal of the Bed Sea, 
the Wikli-t-TumeyUU of the present inhabitants of 
Egypt, as the old land of Goshen, and to Zoan, or Tanis, 
as the capital of the oppressors, if not also of the Phara- 
ohs who protected the Israelites. A eareful examina- 
tion of the narrative of the events that preceded the 
Exodus seems indeed to put any city not in the eastern- 
most portion of the Delta wholly out of the question. 
See Gosiien. 

It was in the time of the decline of the Israelitish 
kingdom, and during the subsequent existence of that 
of Judah, that Memphis became important to the He- 
brews. The Ethiopians of the 25th dynasty, or their 
Egyptian vassals of the 23d and 24th, probably, and the 
Saitesof the 26th, certainly, made Memphis the political 
capital of Egypt. Hosea mentions Memphis only with 
Egypt, as the great city, predicting of the Israelitish fu- 
gitives, “ Mizraim shall gather them up, Nopli shall bury 
them” (ix, 6). Memphis, the city of the vast necropo- 
lis, where Osiris and Anubis, gods of the dead, threat- 
ened to overshadow the worship of the local divin- 
ity, Ptah, eould not be more accurately characterized. 
No other city but Abydos was so much occupied with 
burial, and Abydos was far inferior in the extent of its 
necropolis. With the same force that personifies Mem- 
phis as the burier of the unhappy fugitives, the prophet 
Nahum describes Thebes as walled and fortified by the 
sea (iii, 8), as the Nile had been called in ancient and 
modern times, for Thebes alone of the cities of Egypt lay 
on both sides of the river. See No-Ammon. Isaiah, in 
the wonderful Burden of Egypt, which has been more 
marked and literally fulfilled than perhaps any other 
like portion of Scripture, couples the princes of Zoan 
(Tanis) with the princes of Noph as evil advisers of 
Pharaoh and Egypt (xix, 13). Egypt was then weak- 
ly governed by the last Tanitie king of the 23d dynasty, 
as ally or vassal of Tirhakah ; and Memphis, as already 
remarked, was the political capital. In Jeremiah, Noph 
is spoken of with “Tahapanes,” the frontier stronghold 


Daphnje, as an enemy of Israel (ii, 16). It is difficult to 
explain the importance here given to “ Tahapanes.” 
Was it to warn the Israelites that the first city of Egypt 
whieh they should afterwards enter in their foibidden 
flight was a city of enemies? In his prophecy of the 
overthrow of Pliaraoh-Necho’s army, the same prophet 
warns Migdol, Noph, and “ Tahpanhes” of the approach 
of the invader (xlvi, 14), as if warning the capital and 
the frontier towns. When Migdol and “Tahpanhes” 
had fallen, or whatever other strongholds guarded the 
eastern border, the Delta could not be defended. When 
Memphis was taken, not only the capital was in the 
hands of the enemy, but the frontier fort commanding 
the entrance of the valley of Upper Egypt had fallen. 
Later he says that “Noph shall be waste and desolate, 
without an inhabitant” (ver. 19). And so it is, while 
many other cities of that day yet flourish — as llermop- 
olis Parva and Sebennytus in the Delta, and Lyeopolis, 
Latopolis, and Syene, in Upper Egypt; or still exist as 
villages, like Chemmis (Panopolis), Tentvra, and ller- 
monthis, in the latter division — it is doubtful if any vil- 
lage on the site of Memphis, once the most populous 
city of Egypt, even preserves its name. Latest in time, 
Ezekiel prophesies the eoming distress and final over- 
throw of Memphis. Egypt is to be filled with slain ; 
the rivers are to be dried and the lands made waste; 
idols and false gods are to cease out of Noph ; there is 
to be “no more a prince of the land of Egypt." So 
much is general, and refers to an invasion by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Noph, as by I losea, is coupled with Egypt 
— the capital with the state. Then more particularly 
Patliros, Zoan, and No are to suffer; Sin and No again; 
and with more vivid distinctness the distresses of Sin, 
No, Noph, Aven, Pi-beseth, and “ Tehaphnelies” are fore- 
told, as if the prophet witnessed the advance of fire and 
sword, each city taken, its garrison and fighting citi- 
zens, “ the young men,” slain, and its fair buildings given 
over to the flames, as the invader marched upon Daph- 
ne?, Pelusium, Tanis, Bnbast is, and -Heliopolis, until Ah m- 
phis fell before him, and beyond Ale in phis Thebes alone 
offered resistance, and met with the like overthrow (xxx, 
1-19). Perhaps these vivid images represent, by the 
foree of repetition and their climax-like arrangement, 
but one scries of calamities: perhaps they represent 
three invasions — that of Nebuchadnezzar, of whieh we 
may expect history" one day to tell us; that of Camby r - 
ses; anil last, and most, ruinous of all, that of Ochus. 
The minuteness with which the first and more particu- 
lar prediction as to Memphis has been fulfilled is very- 
noticeable. The images and idols of Noph have disap- 
peared; when the site of almost every other ancient 
town of Egypt is marked by r colossi and statues, but 
one, anil that fallen, with some insignificant neighbors, 
is found where once stood its greatest city". 

AT. Literature . — The chief authorities on the subject 
of this article are Lepsius, Denhndler cius Aegypten vnd 
Aethiopien; Brugseh, Geographische Inschriften; Col. 
Howard A"yse, Pyramids of Gizeh , fol. plates, and 8vo 
text and plates; Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and 
Thebes, and Jlanel-book to Egypt; and Airs. Poole, Eng- 
lishwoman in Egypt, where the topography and descrip- 
tion of the necropolis and the pyramids are by Air. Lane. 
See further, Fourmont, Descript, des Plaines d'JJeliop. et 
de Memphis (Par. 1755); Niebuhr, TravA, 101 ; Du Bois 
Ayme, in the Descript.de VEgypte, viii, 63; Prokcscli, 
Erinner. ii, 38 sq. ; also Gesenius, Thcs. Ihb. p. 812; 
Smith’s Diet, of Class. Geogr. s. v. See Nopii. 

Memu'can (Heb. MemuTcan of unknown 
but prob. Persian origin ; Sept. AIouy«7o£, AAilg. Mamu- 
cheni), the last named of the seven satraps or roy’al coun- 
sellors at the court of Xerxes, and the one at whose 
suggestion A 7 ashti was divorced (Esth. i, 14, 16, 21). B.C. 
483. “ They were ‘ wise men who knew the times’ 

(skilled in the planets, according to Aben-Ezra), and 
appear to have formed a council of state ; Josephus says 
that one of their offices was that of interpreting the laws 
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(.4 nt. xi, 6, 1). This may also be inferred from the man- 
ner in which the royal question is put to them when 
assembled in council; ‘ According to law what is to be 
done with the queen Vashti?’ Memucan was either the 
president of the council on this occasion, or gave liis 
opinion first in consequence of his acknowledged wis- ! 
dom, or from the respect allowed to bis advanced age. 
Whatever may have been the cause of this priority, his 
sentence for Vasliti's disgrace was approval by the king 
and princes, and at once put into execution. The Tar- 
gum of Esther identities him with ‘ilaman, the grand- 
son of Agag.’ The reading of the Kethib, or written 
text, in ver, 10, is (Smith). 

Men, Tin:, are a class of persons who occupy a 
somewhat conspicuous place in the religious communi- 
ties of Northern Scotland, chiefly in those parts of it 
where the Gaelic language prevails, as in Ross, Suther- 
land, and the upland districts of Inverness and Argyle. 
Large and undivided parishes, a scanty supply of the 
means of grace, patronage, and other causes peculiar to 
such localities, seem to have developed this abnormal 
class of self-appointed instructors and spiritual over- 
seers, who sustain in the Church of Scotland a relation 
very similar to that of our lay-preachers. They arc 
designated “Men" by way of eminence, and as a title 
of respect, in recognition of their superior natural abili- 
ties. and their attainments in religions knowledge and 
personal piety. There is no formal manner in which 
they pass into the rank or order of Men, further than 
the general estimation in which they are held by the 
people among whom they live, on account of their 
known superior gifts and religious experience. If they 
are considered to excel their neighbors in the exercises 
of prayer and exhortation, for which they have abun- 
dant opportunities at the lyke~wakes , which are still 
common in the far Highlands, and at the meetings for 
prayer and Christian fellowship, and if the}' continue 
to frequent such meetings, and take part in these relig- 
ious services, so as to meet with general approbation, 
they thus gradually gain a repute for godliness, and 
naturally glide into the order of “ The Men.” 

There are oftentimes three or four “Men” in a par- 
ish; and as, on communion occasions, Friday is spe- 
cially set apart for prayer and mutual exhortation, these 
lay-workers have then a public opportunity of exercis- 
ing their gifts by engaging in prayer, and speaking on 
questions bearing on religious experience. This, in 
many parts of the Highlands, is considered as the great 
day of the communion season, and is popularly called 
the “Men's day,” and, as there may be present twenty 
or thirty of these “Men” assembled from the surround- 
ing parishes, the whole service of the day is, so to speak, 
left in their hands — only the minister of the parish usu- 
ally presides, and sums up the opinions expressed on the 
subject under consideration. Many of the “ Men” as- 
sume on these occasions a peculiar garb in the form of a 
large blue cloak; and in moving about from one com- 
munity to another, they arc treated with great respect, 
kindness, and hospitality. The influence which was 
thus acquired by the “Men” over the people was very 
powerful, and no wonder that some of them grievously 
abused it. Yet there can be no doubt that, in many par- 
ishes in the Highlands, where the ministers have been 
careless and remiss in the performance of their duties, 
these lay-workers have often been useful in keeping spir- 
itual religion alive. It is not to be wondered that the 
heads of some of them were turned, and that the honor 
in which they were held begat spiritual pride in them. 
Hut these are always said to have been the exception. 
Since tin* period of the disruption, when the Highlands 
have been furnished with a more adequate supply of Gos- 
pel ordinances, and spiritual feudalism has been broken, it 
has been observed that the influence of the “Mon,” for the 
most part connected now with the Free Church, has been 
graduallv on the wane. See Auld. Min. and Men of the 
Far Forth (1868), p. 14*2-20*2. (J. 11. W.) 


Men of Understanding, a religious sect which 
seems to have been a branch of the Brethren and Sisters 
of the Free Spirit, has already been considered under the 
heading Homines Intelligently. 

Menachoth. See Talmud. 

Menaea (or Mtuaior), a part of the liturgy of the 
Eastern Church, containing all the changeable parts of 
the services used for the festival days of the Christian 
year. It is usually arranged in twelve volumes, one for 
every month, but the whole is sometimes compressed 
into three volumes. The Mencea of the Eastern Church 
nearly answers to the Breviary of the Western Church, 
omitting, however, some portions of the services which 
the latter contains, and inserting others which arc not 
in it. See Zacharius, Bibliotheca Hit. ; Neale, Eastern 
Church , p. 829. See Breviary. 

Menage, Mattiiieu, a French theologian, was bom 
about 1388, in Maine, near Angers, lie studied at the 
University of Paris, and there received the degree of 
M.A. in 1408, and was called to the chair of philosophy 
after 1413. The success he obtained caused him to be 
elected vice-chancellor in 1416, and rector of the uni- 
versity in 1417. lie afterwards established himself at 
Angers, where he taught theology. In the year 1432 
he was sent by the Church of Angers, with Guy of Ver- 
sailles, to the Council of Basle, and by the council to 
pope Eugene IV at Florence. lie did not return to 
Basle until 1437. In 1441 he received the functions of 
a theologian. lie died Nov. 16, 1446. II is biography 
has been written by Gilles Menage. Sec Hoofer, Four, 
Bioy. Generate, s. v. 

Men'aliem (Ilcb. Menachem', EH! >, comforting 
[comp. Manaen, Acts xiii, 1]; Sept. Mai'cr?)^, Vnlg. 
Manahem; Josephus, ’Slavdru.iog , An/, ix, 11, 1), the 
seventeenth separate king of Israel, who began to reigu 
B.C. 769, and reigned ten years. lie was the son of 
Gadi, and appears to have been one of the generals 
of king Zachariali. When he heard the news of the 
murder of that prince, and the usurpation of Shalhnn, 
he was at Tirzali, but immediately marched to Samaria, 
where Shalhnn had shut himself up, and slew him in 
that city. He then usurped the throne in his turn, and 
forthwith reduced Tiphsah, which refused to acknowl- 
edge his rule. He adhered to the sin of Jeroboam, like 
the other kings of Israel. Ilis general character is de- 
scribed by Josephus as rude and exceedingly cruel (. !«/. 
ix, 11,1). The contemporary prophets, Ilosea and Amos, 
have left a melancholy picture of the ungodliness, de- 
moralization, and feebleness of Israel ; and Ewald adds 
to their testimony some doubtful references to Isaiah 
and Zechariah. (For the encounter with the Assyrians, 
sec below.) Mcnahem died in B.C. 759. leaving the 
throne to his son Pekahiah (2 Kings xv, 14-22). There 
arc some peculiar circumstances in the narrative of his 
reign, in the discussion of which we chiefly follow the 
statements in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, s. v. Sec Is- 
rael, Kingdom ok. 

(1.) Ewald (Gesch. Isr. iii, 598), following the Sept., 
would translate the latter part of 2 Kings xv, 10, “Ami 
Kobolam (or Keblaam) smote him, and slew him, and 
reigned in his stead.” Ewald considers the fact of such 
a king’s existence a help to the interpretation of Zech. 
xi, 8 ; and he accounts for the silence of Scripture as to 
his end by saying that he may have thrown himself 
across the Jordan, and disappeared among the subjects 
of king Uzziah. It does not appear, however, how such 
a translation can be made to agree with the subsequent 
mention (ver. 13) of Shallum, and with the express as- 
cription of Shalhnn ’s death (ver. 14) to Mcnahem. Thc- 
nius excuses the translation of the Sept, by supposing 
that their MSS. may have been in a defective state, but 
ridicules the theory of Ewald. See Kings. 

(2.) In the brief history of Mcnahem, his ferocious 
■ treatment of Tiphsah occupies a conspicuous [dace. The 
time of the occurrence and the site of the town have 
I been doubted. Kcil says that it can be no other place 
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than the remote Thapsacus on the Euphrates, the north- 
east boundary (1 Kings iv, 24) of Solomon’s dominions ; 
and certainly no other place bearing the name is men- 
tioned in the Bible. Others suppose that it may have 
been some town which Menahem took in his way as he 
went from Tirzah to win a crown in Samaria (Ewakl) ; 
or that it is a transcriber’s error for Tappuah (Josh, xvii, 
8), and that Menahem laid it waste when he returned 
from Samaria to Tirzah (Thenius). No sufficient rea- 
son appears for having recourse to such conjectures 
■where the plain text presents no insuperable difficulty. 
The act, whether perpetrated at the beginning of Mena- 
hem’s reign or somewhat later, was doubtless intended 
to strike terror into the hearts of reluctant subjects 
throughout the whole extent of dominion which he 
claimed. A precedent for such cruelty might be found 
in the border wars between Syria and Israel (2 Kings 
viii, 12). It is a striking sign of the increasing degra- 
dation of the land, that a king of Israel practiced upon 
his subjects a brutality from the mere suggestion of 
which the unscrupulous Syrian usurper recoiled with 
indignation. See Tiphsaii. 

(3.) But the most remarkable event in Mcnahem’s 
reign is the first appearance of a hostile force of Assyr- 
ians on the north-east frontier of Israel. King Pul, how- 
ever, withdrew, having been converted from an enemy 
into an ally by a timely gift of 1000 talents of silver, 
which Menahem exacted by an assessment of fifty shek- 
els a head on 00,000 Israelites. This was probably the 
only choice left to him, as he had not that resource in 
the treasures of the Temple of which the kings of Judah 
availed themselves in similar emergencies. It seems, 
perhaps, too much to infer from 1 Chron. v, 26 that Pul 
also took away Israelitisli captives. The name of Pul 
(Sept. Phaloch or Phalos) appears, according to Rawlin- 
son ( Bampton Lectures for 1859, Lect. iv, p. 133), in an 
Assyrian inscription of a Ninevite king, as Phallukha, 
who took tribute from Beth Kumri (-the house of 
Omri = Samaria), as well as from Tyre, Sidon, Damas- 
cus, Iduma?a, and Philistia ; the king of Damascus is set 
down as giving 2300 talents of silver, besides gold and 
copper, but neither the name of Menahem, nor the 
amount of his tribute, is stated in the inscription. Raw- 
linson also says that in another inscription the name of 
Menahem is given, probably by mistake of the stone- 
cutter, as a tributary of Tiglath-pileser. See Nineveh. 

Menahem (den-Zerach) of Estella, a Jewish 
savant, was born in 1306 at Estella, whither his father 
had fled after the expulsion of the Jews from France. 
In 1328, six years after his marriage to the daughter of 
Benjamin Abiz, the rabbi of Estella, the Navarresc mas- 
•sacre occurred, in which his father, mother, and four 
younger brothers were murdered, while he himself, se- 
verely wounded, was left for dead. A soldier riding by, 
late in the night, heard him groan, and lifted the unfor- 
tunate Jew upon his horse, bound up his wounds, clothed 
him, and secured a physician’s care for him. Thus pre- 
served, Menahem repaired to Toledo, and studied the 
Talmud for two years. Thence he went to Alcala, where 
he joined R. Joshua Abalesh in his studies. Upon the 
death of the latter in 1350, Menahem succeeded as ruler 
of the college, and held this place till 1368. Having 
lost all his property during the civil war, Don Samuel 
Abarbanel, of Seville, liberally supplied him during the 
remainder of his life, which he spent at Toledo, where 
he died in 1374. To this benefactor he dedicated his 
book on Jewish rites and ceremonies, in 327 chapters, 
entitled Provision for the Way , is‘1'71 ““HP iTlS 
fctrnxb (Ferrara, 1554). Comp. Griitz, Gesch. d, Juden 
(Leipsic, 1873), vii, 312; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums u. 
s. Sekten, iii, 86; Zunz, Zur Gesch. u. Literatur (Berlin, 
1845), p. 415; Dessauer, Gesch. d. Israeliten (Breslau, 
1870), p. 323 sq. ; Fiirst, Bill. Judaica, ii, 353; Lindo, 
History of the Jews of Spain and Portugal (London, 
1848), p. 157 sq. ; Finn, Sephardim, or the History of the 
Jews in Spain and Portugal (London, 1841), p. 307; 


Etheridge, Tntrod. to Hebr. Literature, p. 265 ; Manasseh 
ben-Israel, The Conciliator, transl. by E. H. Lindo (Lon- 
don, 1842), p. xxx ; Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der syna- 
gogalen Poesie (Berlin, 1865), p. 506, (B. P.) 

Menahem of Merseburg, a rabbi of great dis- 
tinction among Jewish scholars of the 14th century, and 
one of the representatives of truly German synagogal 
teachers, flourished about 1360. He lived in very troub- 
lesome times, and because the literary remains of this 
period were scanty, it was called the C T^ 1 “in, “the 
destitute generation.” To the prominent literati of that 
period, who left some monuments of their learning, be- 
longs Menahem of Merseburg, who wrote annotations 
on Rabbinical decisions, entitled reprinted in 

Jak. Weit's mil?, “questions and answers” (Vened.1549; 
Ilanau, 1610). Comp. Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, viii, 
149 ; Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums u. s. Sekten, iii, 1 16; 
Zunz, Zur Geschichte u. Literatur (Berlin, 1845), p. 193; 
Fiirst, Bibl. Judaica, ii, 352. 

Me'nan, or rather Mainan (MaYrar [with much 
variety of readings], of uncertain signification), a per- 
son named as the son of Mattatha and father of Melea, 
among the private descendants of David and ancestors 
of Christ (Luke iii, 31) ; but of doubtful authenticity 
(Meth. Quart. Rev. 1852, p. 597). See Genealogy of 
Jesus Christ, 

Menandrians, one of the most ancient branches 
of the Gnostics, received their name from their leader, 
Menander. He was a Samaritan by birth, and is said 
to have received instruction from Simon Magus. This 
supposition is not well founded, however, and has arisen, 
no doubt, from the similarity which existed, to some 
extent, between his teachings and those of Simon, as 
well as from the erroneous idea that all the Gnostic 
sects sprung from the Simonians. Menander aspired to 
the honor of being a Messiah, and, according to the tes- 
timonies of Irenteus, Justin, and Tertullian, he pretended 
to be one of the a?ons sent from the pleroma, or celestial 
regions, to succor the souls that lay groaning under bod- 
ily oppression and servitude, and to maintain them 
against the violence and stratagems of the dtemons that 
hold the reins of empire in this sublunary world. One 
of the conditions of salvation was baptism in his name, 
according to a peculiar form instituted by him. He 
claimed also the power to make his followers immortal. 
His daring pretensions and fanatical teachings should 
cause him to be ranked as a lunatic rather than the 
founder of a heretical sect. The influence of the Me- 
nandrians continued through several minor sects until 
some time in the 6th century. They were often con- 
founded, by those not well informed on the subject, with 
the orthodox followers of Christ. See Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. iii, 26,; iv, 22; I re mens, A di\ hares, i, 21; Jus- 
tin M., Apolog. i, 26; Schaff, Ch. Hist, i, 235; Gieseler, 
Eccles. Hist, i, 56 ; Mosheim, Commentary on Eccles. Hist. ; 
Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, vol. vi. s. v. ; Walch, 
Hist, der Ketzereien, i, 185 sq., 276, 284 ; Schrockh, 
Kirchen-Gesch. ii, 244. See also Gnostics ; Magus, 
Simon. 

Menard, Claude, a French theologian, was born 
at Angers in 1580. He began his career as a barrister, 
and was made a lieutenant-general of the provostslnp. 
Becoming depressed in mind by the loss of his wife, he 
forsook his calling, and intended to retire from the world. 
His friends prevented his entering a cloister, but he 
embraced the ecclesiastical profession, and showed his 
interest in monastic institutions by contributing to 
the erection of several convents. lie applied himself to 
researches in the antiquities of his province with so 
much success that his compatriot Menage calls him “Le 
pere de l’histoire d’Anjou.” He died Jan. 20, 1652. He 
is noted for the following works: Les deux premiers li- 
tres de St. Augustin contre Julien (Paris, 1617, folio and 
8vo) : — S. Hiermymi endiculus de Haresibus Judeeorum 
! (ibid. 1617, 4to). Menard published this history from a 
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manuscript which he had found at Lasal. lie added 
different Latin treatises of the same age, and notes, in 
which he showed much judgment and erudition. Me- 
nard’s edition served as a basis for that of Ducange, in 
which the notes and observations of the former are up- 
held : — Itinerariuni Ii. Antonini martyris, cum annota- 
tionibus (Angers, 1(340, 4to): — Recliereltes et avis sur le 
corps de 8t. Jacques le Majeur (Angers, 1610). In this 
work he maintains, against general opinion, that the 
relics of this apostle are kept in St. Maurille's Church 
at Angers. To Menard is also attributed L'hisioire de 
Vordre du Croissant, a MS. in the library at Paris. See 
Biographic Unicerselle , s. v. 

Menard, Frantpois, a Dutch writer of note, was 
born at Stellewroof, in Friesland, in 1570. He estab- 
lished himself at Poitiers, where he was at first professor 
of humanity, and later professor of jurisprudence. He 
obtained a pension from Louis XIII. The time of his 
death is not known, llis important works are, Regici- 
diitm detestatum , qiuesitum, precaution (Poitiers, 1610), 
written on the occasion of the death of Henry IV: — 
Jt'isputut tones de juribus episcoporum (Poitiers, 1612, 8vo), 
which displays a deep knowledge of civil and canonical 
law; and Des notes sur la vie de Ste.-Radegerel et sur la 
regie, de Suint-Cesaire (edited by Charles Pidoux, Poi- 
tiers, 1621). — Biographie Unirerselle, s. v. 

Menard, Jean, a French ecclesiastic and writer, 
was horn at Nantes Sept. 23, 1650. He studied law at 
Paris, and met with great success at Nimes as a pleader. 
Hut, influenced by conscientious scruples, he entered the 
Seminary of Saiut-Magloire in 1675 as a student of the- 
ology, and, after receiving orders at Paris, returned to 
his native place to devote himself to the furtherance of 
true Christianity. Believing that an ascetic life of the 
very strictest sort is required of all devout Christians, 
he determined to give himself entirely to works of 
charity and kindred offices. He refused the canonsliip 
to Sainte-Chapelle, and also the bishopric of Saint-Pol 
de Leon, preferring the humble position of warden of 
the seminary at Nimes, where he labored with great sat- 
isfaction for more than thirty years. lie died at Nimes 
April 15, 1717. Menard is the author of a Catechisme 
(Nimes, 1635, 8vo), which has been approved by many 
prelates. His memory for some time was the object of 
a kind of worship, and his tomb, it is said, was a place 
of miracles and wonderful cures. — Iloefer, Xouv, Biog. 
Gene rale, s. v. 

Menard, Leon, a French antiquary, was born 
Sept. 12, 1706, at Taras^on. After having studied suc- 
cessful!}' at the college of the Jesuits at Lyons, he took 
his degree in law at Toulouse, and succeeded his father 
in the position of counsellor to the inferior court of 
Nimes. After 1744 he resided almost continually at 
Paris, whither he had been sent in the interest of his 
clients. Largely devoted to the study of history and 
antiquity, he made himself known by his History of the 
Bishops of X ones, the success of which opened to him 
in 17 19 the doors of the Academy of Inscriptions. lie 
also became a member of the academies of Lyons and of 
Marseilles. In 1762 he went to Avignon, and, at the ex- 
press invitation of the magistrates, he spent two years 
in collecting the materials necessary for a history of 
that city; but, his health failing, he was obliged to de- 
sist from this work, lie died Oct. 1, 1767, at Paris. 
Menard wrote, Histoire des Ereques de A ’lines (La Have 
[ Lyons], 1737, 2 vols. 12mo) ; revised in the Histoire of 
that city: — Histoire civile, eccUsiastiqne, et litteraire de 
la Ville de Ximes, arec des Xotes el les Preures (Paris, 
1750-58, 7 vols. 4 to). The only fault of this learned 
work is its excessive prolixity. An abridgment of it 
has appeared, continuing as far as 1790 (Nimes, 1N31- 
33, 3 vols. 8vo): — Refutation du Sentiment de Voltaire 
qui traitc iPOuvruge suppose le “ Testament du Car- 
dinal Richelieu ” (anonymous, 1750, 12mo). Fouce- 
magne joined Menard in sustaining the authenticity of 
a writing that Voltaire persisted in declaring apocry- 


phal : — Pieces fugitives pour servir a V Histoire de France , , 
arec des Xotes histuriques et geographiques (Paris, 1759, 
3 vols. 4to). This valued collection, published in co- 
operation with the marquis D’Aubois, contains a num- 
ber of researches respecting persons, places, dates, etc., 
from 1546 to 1653: — 17c de Flechier, at the head of an 
edition of the works of that prelate, but of which only 
the first volume appeared (1760, 4to). Menard is also 
the author of several dissertations, which have been 
printed in the Memoir es de V Academic des Inscriptions. 
See Le Beau, Eloge de Menard, in the Mem. de VAcad. 
des Inscript, vol. xxxvi ; Xecrologe des Homines illustres 
de la France (1770). — Iloefer, Xouv, Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Menard, Nicolas Hugues, a French theolo- 
gian, was born at Paris in 15«5. Having finished his 
studies at the college of the cardinal Le Moine, Ungues 
Menard joined the Benedictines in the Monastery of St. 
Denis, Feb. 3, 1608. He at first devoted himself to 
preaching, and was very successful in the principal pul- 
pits of Paris. Finding the discipline not sufficiently 
severe in the Abbey of St. Denis, he repaired to Verdun, 
to enter the reformed Monastery of St. Yanne. Later 
he taught rhetoric at Cluni, and finally went to St. Ger- 
main-des-Pres, where he terminated his laborious ca- 
reer, Jan. 20, 1644. lie wrote, Martyrologium 88. ord. 
S. Benedict i (Paris, 1629, 8vo), a work that is still read: 
— Concordia Regularum, auctore 8. Benedicto, Aniamc 
ablate, with notes and learned observations (Paris, 1628, 
4to) : — It. Gregorii paper, cognomento Magni, Liber 8 a- 
cramentorum (Par. 1642, 4 to) : — De unico Itynnisio, Are- 
opagitica Athenarum et Parisiorum episcopo (Paris, 
1643, 8vo), against the canon of Launoy: — 8 . Barnabce, 
upostoli, Epistola catholica (Paris, 1645, 4to), an epistle 
taken by II. Menard from a MS. of Corbie, and pub- 
lished alter his death by D’Achery. See Niceron. Me- 
moires, vol. xxii; Ellies Dupin, Bill, des Aut. eccles. du 
dix-septieme siecle ; Hist, lift, de la Cong, de Saint- Mutir. 
p. 18 sq. — 1 loefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Menart, Quentin, a French prelate, was born at 
Flavigny, diocese of Autun, about the beginning of the 
15th century. He was successively treasurer to the 
chapel of Dijon, provost of St. Omer, counsellor to the 
duke Philippe de Bourgogne, and his ambassador to the 
kings of France, England, and Germany. The letters 
of pope Eugeni us IV, who afterwards promoted him to 
the metropolitan see of Besan^on, bear the date of Sept. 
18, 1439. lie made bis entrance into that city Aug. 1, 
1440. There was at that time no kingdom or republic 
whose administration was more difficult than that of the 
Church of Besanyon. The archbishop pretended, by 
virtue of ancient titles, to be temporal lord of the city; 
but the citizens contested these assumed rights, and 
reserved to themselves unqualified freedom, which they 
did not hesitate to defend at all times even at the point 
of the sword, so that between the archbishop and his 
people there was continual war. Quentin Menart had 
just taken possession of his see as his procurator had 
arrested a citizen whom he accused of heresy, and 
caused to be condemned by the ecclesiastical judge. 
The citizens declared that this crime of heresy was only 
a pretext, and came to the archbishop’s palace bringing 
a complaint which greatly resembled a menace. The 
latter was obliged to yield, blamed the conduct of bis 
procurator, and restored liberty to the condemned her- 
etic, Very soon other tumults arose. On the heights 
of Bregille the archbishop possessed a castle, which 
overlooked and irritated t lie city of Besampin. A pre- 
text offering itself, the citizens repaired to Bregille, and 
entirely demolished not only the rastle, but the adja- 
cent houses also. Menart complained in bis turn, but 
they scarcely listened to him. He then retired to his 
castle of Gy, with all his court, and hurled against the 
city a sentence of interdiction. The citizens of Besan- 
^on, however, were not superstitious enough to fear this 
punishment, and submitted without a murmur to the 
suffering indicted by the resentment of the archbishop, 
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and refused to yield in order to obtain a repeal of the 
interdict. Menart proceeded to Rome, and invoked the 
authority of the pope ; the pope delegated the affair to a 
cardinal, who even aggravated the sentence pronounced 
upon the rebels. But the people carried the cause be- 
fore the tribunal of the emperor, and the latter sent 
many of his counsellors successively to Besam;on — Di- 
dier of Montreal, Hartnng of Cappel — who in their turn 
declared Quentin Menart accused and guilty of rebellion. 
At last, in April, 1450, this great lawsuit was terminated, 
Menart coming forth victor. The castle of Bre'gille 
was reconstructed at the expense of the citizens. Then 
the archbishop of Besan^on returned to his city and to 
his palace, where he died, Dec. 18, 14G2. See Dimod, 
Hist, de I'Eylise de Besanqon, vol. i ; L’Abbe Richard, 
Hist, des Dioc. de Besanqon et de Saint-Claude . — Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Menasseh ben-Israel. See Manasseh bex- 
Israel. 

Menasseh Vital. See Vital. 

Mencius (or Meng), one of the two great Chinese 
sages (the other being Confucius), is supposed by Legge 
(whose statements we condense) to have been born about 
the year B.C.871, one hundred years after the death of 
Confucius, and to have been contemporary with Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, and Demosthenes. His name, 
like that of his great exemplar, was Latinized by the 
Jesuits from Meng-tse, as that of the earlier sage was 
from Koong-fuo-tse, to conform to which the later wor- 
thy should have been called Meng-foo-tse, or Menfacius. 
The Chinese language is monosyllabic, and the original 
one hundred family names of the empire are all mono- ; 
syllables. In transferring the names Koong and Meng I 
into Latin or English, foreigners have fallen into the ; 
ludicrous mistake of confounding name and title, and 
making a single polysyllabic surname out of the two — 
as if the Chinese were to make Popjohn out of pope 
John, or Lordbut out of lord Bute ! 

Men often owe their greatness to their mothers. The ! 
mother of Meng is celebrated throughout China as a 
model of feminine wisdom in family training. The first 
home of her widowhood was near a cemetery, and her 
little boy, with the instinctive imitativeness peculiar to 
children, began to practice funeral ceremonies, and to per- 
form Liliputian burial-rites. “This will never do,” said 
Madam Meng, “ my son will grow up an undertaker,” 
and she promptly removed to a house in the market- 
place. Here the boy imitated the cries, disputes, and 
chafferings of the buyers and sellers. “ This will not 
answer,” said the watchful mother, “ he will make only 1 
a pedler or an auctioneer,” and again she removed and 
took up her abode in the vicinity of a school. The 
youth forthwith took to chanting lessons in concert with 
the loud chorus peculiar to the Chinese school-room. 
“This will do,” said the prudent dame, “my son will 
become a scholar,” and she was not disappointed in her 
forecasting. Nevertheless he was, like all boys, indif- 
ferent and careless, and we are told that, to quicken his ; 
zeal and give him a striking lesson, his mother one day 1 
surprised and alarmed him by suddenly cutting asunder j 
the web she was weaving. Upon his inquiring why 
she did it, she replied that thus, by his idleness, he was 
cutting asunder the web of opportunity, and destroying 
his prospects for life, just as she had destroyed the prod- 
uct of the loom. The boy was affected, and gave great- 
er diligence to his studies. These are all the glimpses 
we have of philosopher Mejng, until we meet him in 
public life at forty years of age. He must have spent 
his early years in diligent study of the classics, but how, 
or under what masters, we are riot informed. In his 
writings he says, “Although I could not be a disciple 
of Confucius ni 3 'self, I have endeavored to cultivate my 
character and knowledge by means of others who were.” 
Like his master Confucius, Mencius doubtless assumed 
the office of a teacher — not a teacher or professor in our 
Western sense, but a peripatetic advocate of morals, po- 


litical philosophy, and good government — one to whom 
youthful and perplexed inquirers resorted for counsel 
and encouragement. In the times of Confucius and 
Mencius, China was not a consolidated empire as at 
present, but consisted of a number of states or provinces 
under independent chieftains or kings. To the court 
of one of these Mencius resorted at about the age of 
forty years, and at the court of one or another of these 
petty rulers he lingered for nearly a quarter of a century 
— the period which his published w T orks cover — when he 
retired to obscurity, and spent the remaining twenty 
years of his life with his disciples in social converse, or 
the preparation of the seven books that constitute his 
writings. It was a long time before his reputation be- 
came national; but the time came at last, when a native 
writer says, “ Since the time when Ilan, duke of Liter- 
ature, delivered his eulogiura — ‘ Confucius handed the 
scheme of doctrine to Mencius, on whose death the line 
of transmission was interrupted’ — all the scholars of the 
empire have associated Confucius and Mencius togeth- 
er.” Meng lived to an advanced age, dying B.C. 288. 
The influence of his doctrines and opinions in China 
is second only to that of Confucius. “ Confucius,” says 
a native writer, “ spoke only of benevolence ; Mencius 
speaks of benevolence and righteousness.” “ Confucius 
spoke only of the will or mind ; Mencius enlarged on the 
nourishment of the passion-nature.” 

The pet doctrine of Mencius was the intrinsic goodness 
of human nature, although he admitted that by far the 
greater part of mankind had, through unfavorable •cir- 
cumstances or influences, become perverted. He says, 
“ The way in which a man loses his natural goodness is 
like the way in which trees are deprived by the wood- 
man of their branches and foliage; and, if they still send 
forth some buds or sprouts, then come the cattle and 
goats and browse upon them. As in the tree all appear- 
ance of life and beauty is destroyed, so in man, after a 
long exposure to evil influences, all traces of native 
goodness seem to be obliterated.” But he maintains 
that “ there is an original power of goodness in the race,” 
and that “ all men may, if they will, become like Yao 
and Shun, two of the early sages and kings, who were 
pre-eminent for their virtue.” Mencius attributed the 
decline in morals to the neglect of the precepts of Con- 
fucius. He was determined, therefore, to correct the 
evils which had sprung up, and, by securing the atten- 
tion of the people to the study of morals, to restore the 
virtues of the primitive ages. One well versed in Chinese 
scholarship says, “ The great object of Mencius is to 
rectify men's hearts. ‘ If a man once rectify his heart,’ 
says he, ‘little else will remain for him to do.’ In an- 
other place he says, ‘The great or superior man is he 
who does not lose his child’s heart,’ ” an expression which 
vividly recalls those beautiful lines of the great German 
poet— 

“ Wohl dem der frei von Schuld und Fehle 
Bewahrt die kindlich reine Seele” (Schiller). 

It is evident, however, that, owing to his sanguine and 
ardent nature, or to some other cause, Mencius did not 
very fully realize the exceeding difficulty of “ rectifying 
one’s heart.” He did not like disputing, yet, when 
forced to it, showed himself master of the art. His rea- 
sonings are often marked by an enjoyable ingenuity 
and subtlety. “We have more sympathy with him 
than with Confucius. He comes closer to us; he is not 
so awful, but he is more admirable.” The people he con- 
sidered the most important element of a nation, the sov- 
ereign of the least consequence. The ground of the re- 
lation between sovereign and people is the will of God. 
He asserts the doctrine, Vox popvli, vox Dei. “ Heaven 
sees as the people see, Heaven hears as the people hear.” 
The highest compliment to the Chinese sage Meng is 
paid him by Dr. Legge, who finds his views of human 
nature identical with those of the great author of the 
“ Analogy,” bishop Butler, whom Wardlaw, in his Chris- 
tian Ethics, compares to the Greek Zeno. It would 
please us to quote largely from the Seven Books, as the 
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best means of showing the real character and teachings 
of this teaching “ celestial.” His writings abound in 
gems of illustration. Opening them at random, we ev- 
erywhere light upon striking sayings: “To dig a well, 
and stop without reaching the spring, is to throw away 
the well.” “People cannot live without tire or water, yet, 
if yon knock at a man's door and ask for water or lire, 
there is no man who will not give them, such is the 
abundance of these things: a sage king will cause pulse 
and grain to be as abundant as lire and water.” “To the 
truly great man belong by nature benevolence, right- 
eousness, prosperity, and knowledge.” “ Good govern- 
ment is feared by the people, good instructions are loved 
by them : good government gets their wealth, good in- 
structions their hearts.” “Honor and virtue delight in 
righteousness.” “Death in the discharge of duty may 
be ascribed to the will of Heaven.” “ Life springs from 
sorrow and calamity, death from ease and pleasure.” 
“The value of benevolence depends on its being brought 
to maturity.” “I like life and I like righteousness: if 
I cannot keep the two together, I will let the life go and 
choose righteousness.” “ The tendency of man’s nature 
to good is like the tendency of water to llow down- 
wards.” “ As you do violence to wood in order to make 
it into cups and bowls, so you must do violence to hu- 
manity to fashion it to benevolence and righteousness.” 
“No man can bend himself and at the same time make 
others straight.” 

Legge finds fault with Confucius and Mencius be- 
cause their views were so human — both said so little 
of God and heaven. To these influential teachers he 
attributes the gross materialism of the Chinese literati 
to-day. We have no apology to offer for their athe- 
ism. Mencius is an object of reverence, but he does not 
indirectly contribute, like Confucius, to idolatry, in the 
sanctilication of tables, altars, sacrifices, and victims 
to himself. Mencius is only human, Confucius is di- 
vine. The distinguished ( Irientalist Remusat, in draw- 
ing a comparison between Confucius and Mencius, says 
the former “ is always grave, and even austere ; he ex- 
alts men of virtue, of whom he presents an ideal por- 
trait; he speaks of bad men only with a cool indigna- 
tion. Mencius, with the same love of virtue, seems to 
feel for vice rather contempt than abhorrence. He as- 
sails it with the force of argument; he does not disdain 
even to employ against it the weapons of ridicule.” 
Mencius combined a certain modesty with a just and 
manly appreciation of himself. He seemed greatly sur- 
prised when one of his disciples was disposed to rank 
him as a sage; yet he said on another occasion, “ When 
sages shall rise up again, they will nut change my 
words.” He believed that he was appointed by Heaven 
to uphold or restore the doctrines of the ancient sages, 
such as Yao, Shun, and Confucius. Ilan-Yu, a celebrated 
Chinese critic, says, “ If we wish to study the doctrines 
of the sages, we must begin with Mencius. ... It is 
owing to his words that learners nowadays still know 
how to revere Confucius, to honor benevolence and right- 
eousness, to esteem the true sovereign, and to despise 
the mere pretender.” See, besides the notice prelixed 
to the Ghineae-Knglisli edition of Legge’s Chinese Clas- 
sics (Hong- Kong, 1861), vol. ii, I'anthier’s translation 
of Mencius’s writings (Paris, 1851), and his Chine, p. 187 
sq. ; Loomis. Confucius and (he. Chinese Classics (San 
Francisco, 1867, 12mo), bk. iv ; Kosov, in Iloefer’s A 'our. 
Biny. Cme rale, s. v.; and the excellent article in Thom- 
as's Diet . of Hint), and Mytkol. s. v. (E. W.) 

Mencke, Johann, son of the following, was born 
at Leipsic in 1(174, and was admitted master of arts in 
that university in 1694. He spent some time there in 
the study of divinity, and then travelled in Holland 
and England. The reputation of his father secured 
him ready admission to literary circles, hut, to the 
great disappointment of his father, he turned away 
from theology, and gave himself to the pursuit of 
studies in historv and jurisprudence, lie died April 1, 
1732. 


Mencke, Otto, a learned German divine, was bom 
at Oldenburg, in Westphalia, in 1644. When a youth 
of seventeen, he left the parental roof to seek further 
educational advantages than his native place could af- 
ford him at the large harbor of Bremen, and there he 
pursued the study of philosophy; be next removed to the 
University of Leipsic, where he was admitted master of 
arts in 1664. Thereafter he continued his studies at the 
universities of Jena, Wittemberg, Groningen, Franeker, 
Utrecht, Leyden, and Kiel. Returning to Leipsic, he 
applied himself lor some time to divinity and civil law. 
In 1668 he was chosen professor of morality in that uni- 
versity, and in 1671 took the degree of licentiate in di- 
vinity. lie discharged the duties of his professorship 
with great reputation till his death, which happened in 
1707, He was live times rector of the University of 
Leipsic, and seven times dean of the faculty of philoso- 
phy. lie published several works of his own. and ed- 
ited many valuable productions of others. They are 
all, however, of a secular character. See Gen. Bioy . Diet. 
s. v. ; Bioyraphie Universelle, s. v. 

Mendaeans (or Mendians), also known as 
CimiSTiAxs of St. John, are an Eastern religious sect 
of Christians, who appear to retain some New-Testa- 
ment principles, tainted, however, very much with Jew- 
ish doctrines and customs, and even with many heathen 
practices and phases of religious opinion. See I Ik.mkko- 
baptist.e. They style themselves Mendei Yochanan , 
i. e. Disciples of John. 

Names. — The name Manddyc, derived from 

M undo de-Chaye, X’rn, the \oy oq ti}q ZmijC, or word of 
life, is equivalent to oi Xoyacoi, in opposition to those 
holding different views, who are designated by them as 
uXoyoi. But it is only among themselves they use that 
appellation; in public they call themselves Sobba (from 
the Arabic tsabbah), and allow themselves to be consid- 
ered by the Mohammedans as the followers of the Sa- 
b<cans mentioned in the Koran. This erroneous opinion, 
it is said, took its rise from their habit of turning to the 
polar star when praying. The name of Christians of St. 
John was never assumed by them, and originated with 
travellers. Their most learned and distinguished men 
are called by them Nasordye, 

Sacred Boohs. — Most of their standard works, which 
might have given us authentic views of their princi- 
ples, were destroyed by the Turks, and their religious 
works now extant are only, 1, the Sidra 

Rabba, “the great book;” also called XT25, Gensa, “ the 
treasure.” This is their principal work, and contains 
their doctrines, only in unconnected fragments, evident- 
ly the production of a number of different persons. 1 1 is 
divided into two parts, the first forming about two 
thirds of the whole, is written for the living, and is 
called “^ ,e right i” the other, smaller, for the 

dead, is called '‘the left," and contains an ac- 

count of the death of Adam, as also the prayers to be 
used by the priests on the occasion of deaths and fu- 
nerals. Norberg has given some information on that 
work under the title “ Liber Adami .” which is quite 
improper, and which he probably took from Abraham 
Ecchellensis ; his version also is full of errors arising 
from erroneous interpretation of the text, which he 
gives also incorrectly, so that this work can only be 
used with great caution. 2. Nr'Z'i** " the book 

of souls;” it contains the prayers of the priests, and con- 
stitutes the liturgy, which every priest is to know by 
heart. 3. Sr32'.p. This contains the marriage rit- 
ual. 4. X^r.“7 Xr'X2, ill which are found the pray- 
ers for each day. 5. “2“22\ prayers to be re- 

cited before the cross, both at home and in the church, 
hut exclusively by the priests. 6. a his- 
tory of John the Baptist. 7. a treatise 

on astrology. Aside from these they have formulas for 
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all kinds of sorcery, and amulets for sickness and other 
misfortunes which evil spirits may bring; these charms 
are to be worn on the breast. Those used against in- 
curable diseases are called those against cura- 

ble disorders X^IES. According to Ignatius a Jesu, 
they also possess another work, entitled 11 Divan," of 
which he gives an account ; yet the characteristics he 
furnishes of it seem to apply equally to the Sidra Rabba, 
and it is thought that the latter may be the work he 
refers to. 

Belief. — Their religion, which is a singular mixture 
of the most opposite systems of antiquity, is very ob- 
scure and confused, the more as, in the course of time, 
it underwent different and often contradictory modifica- 
tions, which we find in their religious works. Another 
very perplexing feature of the system for those who 
study it is that the same deities or angels are some- 
times designated by entirely different names, until it 
becomes almost impossible to establish their identity. 

In a single abstract from the Sidra Rabba (i, ISO- 
236) we find no less than three conflicting accounts of 
the creation. They agree in placing at the beginning 
of all things X2E XE^E ,Pira Rabba, “the great fruit,” 
the XEE X~P3 152, Beyo Pira Rabba, “in the great 
fruit.” This recalls the Orphean myth of a world’s egg, 
containing the germ of all that exists. Norberg, in his 
preface, remark 3, not being able to understand X'^E, 
transformed it into X1"H3, which, in his Onomasticon, 
he explains “ volucris, sc. Phoenix,” and translates the 
preceding words “(fuit) Ferlio per Ferho,” which, in 
the Onom., he explains by “ Summiim Numen per se 
exstitit.” At the same time with the great fruit was 
the X^JEE 1 ! X2E XiXE, “ J Jana the Lord of Glory,” 
and the XE 1 ! X1M “PX, “the Ether of great brilliancy,” 
which latter is the world, in which the Man a Rabba 
reigns, and which contains the HE 1 ! XS'H'^P, “ the great 
Jordan” (they call all rivers Jordans), which proceeds 
from him. Mana Eabba finally called forth “ the life,” 
XT! (sc. X?2n£, “the first”). This accomplished the 
act of creation, and the Mana Rabba at once went into 
the most absolute retirement, where he dwells invisible 
to all but the purest emanations, and the most pious 
among the Mendteans, who, after their death, are per- 
mitted, but only once, to contemplate the Almighty. 
As the revealed, active, and governing dei’tv — but not 
similar to the semigods of the Gnostics — stands the 
Chaye Kadmaye, “ the first life,” which is therefore en- 
titled to the first worship and adoration. Hence also it 
is it, and not the Mana Rabba, who is first invoked in 
all prayers, and with whose name every book begins. 
It is designated under a variety of names, even some- 
times by those applied to the Mana Rabba, with whom 
it is occasionally confounded. Like him, it dwells in 
the pure, brilliant ether, which is considered as a world 
ill itself, in which all that exists is pervaded by the wa- 
ters of the fire of life, and is inhabited by numberless 
Uthre, X^na?, “angels,” who dwell there in eternal 
blessedness. From the Chaye Kadmaye emanated first 
the Chaye Thinyane, X^-H X^n, “ the second life,” of- 
ten called also , pi2 , < 2 i P, and then the X*rn X^3'2, 
Mandci de-Chaye. This is sometimes (ii, 208) called 
X^E 1 !, the “pure,” yet is described as susceptible of im- 
pure thoughts: thus it attempted to usurp the place of 
the first life, and was on that account exiled from, the 
pure ether into the world of light, being separated from 
it by the X^E X^SP (the Cabalists call them ^SX 
It is similar to Cain, while its younger brother, 
Manda de-Chave, represents Abel. He is called the fa- 
ther, master, and king of the Uthre, lord of the worlds, 
the beloved son, the good shepherd, the high-priest, the 
word of life, the Xbyog, the teacher and redeemer of 
mankind, who descended into hell and chained the devil: 

YI.-F 


he is, in short, the Christ of the Mendseans; and as the 
followers of our Saviour, so are they named after the 
founder of their faith. He dwells with the father, who 
is supposed to be sometimes Chaye Kadmaye, sometimes 
Mana Rabba, and is, like the “first life,” called ClX 
X^nj? (comp, in the Cabala, EPX). He re- 

vealed himself, however, to humanity in his three sons, 
w ho are also called his brothers, b h 2 11 H, b * H 1 "* p , an d 12 1 2 X 
(Abel, Seth, and Enoch). In another place it is said 
that Hebil alone is his son, Shethil his grandson, and 
Anush his great-grandson. Hebil, the most important 
among them, is almost equally venerated with the 
Manda, de-Chave, receives the same names, and is often 
confounded with him. He is generally named 
X1M. Among the Uthre, “ angels,” who emanated from 
Chaye Thinyane, the first and most eminent is 
X^n^r, “the third life;” often also called lirEX, 
Abathur. This is not the “buffalo,” as erroneously as- 
serted by Gesenius (in Erseli und Gruber, Encyklop. s. 
v. Zabier), but only has that name because of his being 
called kut igoxip', “the father of the Uthre,” XEX 
He is also called “the old, the hidden, the 
watcher.” He sits at the limit of the world of light, 
where, at the door which leads to the middle and lower 
regions, and in a scale which he always holds in his 
hand, he weighs the deeds of the departed as they appear 
before him to gain admittance. Under him there was 
in the beginning an immense void, and at the bottom 
of it the troubled, black waters, X^IX^D X*"2. As he 
looked down and saw his image reflected in it, arose 
b' , nxrQ, who is also called Gabriel, and retains in part 
the nature of the dark waters from which he proceeded. 
He received from his father the mission to build the 
earth and to create man.. This he is represented some- 
times as having performed alone; at others, with the 
aid of the daemons. When he had created Adam anil 
Eve, he found himself unable to give them an upright 
posture, or to breathe the spirit into them. Hebil, She- 
thil, and Anush then interfered, and obtained from Chaye 
Kadmaye (or took from Pethaliil at his instigation) the 
spirit of Mana, and infused it into man, that he might 
not worship Pethahil as his creator. The latter was on 
that account exiled from the world of light by his fa- 
ther, and consigned to a place below, where he is to re- 
main until the day of judgment. He will then be raised 
up by Hebil-Siva, be baptized, made king of the Uthre, 
and will be generally worshipped. The nether world 
consists of four entrances into hell, or limbo, each of 
which is governed by a king and queen. Then only 
comes the real kingdom of darkness, divided into three 
parts, governed by three old, single kings — Sliedum,the 
grandson of darkness; Gio, the great; and Krim, or 
Karkum, “the great mountain of flesh,” who, as the 
oldest and greatest among them, the first-born king of 
darkness, inhabits the lowest region. In the entrances 
to hell there is yet dirty, slimy water; in the real hell 
there is none, and Krun’s kingdom consists only of dust 
and vacancy. In hell and its entrance there is no longer 
any brilliancy in fire, but only a consuming power. He- 
bil-Siva (or Manda de-Chaye), sustained by the power 
of Mana Rabba, descended into it, unravelled the mySr 
teries of the lower regions, took all power from their 
kings, and closed the door of the different worlds. By 
subterfuge he brought out Rucha, daughter of Kin, the 
queen of darkness, and prevented her return to the 
nether world. She then bore the worst of all devils, 
“11X, the fire, i. e. the destroyer, whom Ilebil-Siva, when 
in his zeal he sought to storm the worlds of light, threw 
into the black waters, bound, and surrounded with iron 
and seven golden walls. While Pethahil was occupied 
in the creation of the world and of man, Rucha bore first 
seven, then twelve, and again five sons to the fire. 
These twenty-four sons were by Pethahil transplanted 
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into the heavens; the first seven are the seven planets, 
one for each of the seven heavens ; the sun, as the great- 
est, stands in the central or fourth heaven; the twelve 
became the signs of the zodiac; the fate of the remain- 
ing five is unknown. They are intended to be service- 
able to man, but only seek to injure him, and are the 
source of all evil anil wrong upon earth. The seven 
planets have their stations, xr“22, where they return 
always, after accomplishing their course in the heav- 
ens. " They, like the earth, and another world situated 
in its neighborhood, to the north, rest on anvils which 
Jlebil-Siva placed on the belly of the "lire.” The Men- 
dteans consider the heavens as built of the clearest, 
purest water, but so solid that even diamond will not 
cut it. On this water the planets and other stars are 
sailing; they are of themselves dark, being evil daunons, 
but are illuminated by brilliant lights carried by the 
angels. The clearness of the sky enables us to see 
through the seven heavens as far as the polar star, around 
which, as the central sun, all the other stars are revolv- 
ing. It stands at the dome of heaven, before the door 
of the Abathur, and is therefore the place to which the 
Mendicaus direct their prayers. They consider the earth 
as a circle, inclining somewhat to the south. It is sur- 
rounded on three sides by the sea; on the north, on the 
contrary, is a great mountain of turquoise, whose reflec- 
tion causes the sky to appear blue. Immediately on 
the other side of that mountain is another world, in 
which 1’haraoh, a king and high-priest of the Memhe- 
ans, and the Egyptians, who did not perish in the lied 
8ea, but were saved, lead a happy life. I loth worlds 
arc surrounded by the outer sea, " '21 XZ'n X"2^ (which 
Norberg erroneously translates “ the lied Sea’’), and im- 
mediately behind this are the stations of the seven plan- 
ets. Man consists of three parts : the body, X'lj.S ; the 
animal soul, Xrt'r .; and the heavenly soul, the spirit, 
XrZ’2:, or awfia , ipvx>h t’ovc. It is Kucha, who 

leads him into evil; one virtue only is assigned to her — 
she plays the part of Juno Lucina at confinements. 

Although the Mendieans were originally Christians, 
they have entirely estranged themselves from the true 
principles of Christianity. When in the Syriac X. T. 
they found the Holy Spirit called Kucha de-Kodsha, 
as for them Kucha, as was the mother of the 

devil, they identified them, considered the Messiah as 
her son, and therefore looked upon him as a sorcerer, 
and, as Mercury, placed him among the planets. They 
consider the earth as altogether 4Nfl,000 years old, during 
which it has been alternately under the influence of the 
various planets for an equal length of time; the human 
race has been three times destroyed by the sword, fire, 
and water, only one couple remaining alive after each 
time. At the time of Xoah the world was 106,000 years 
old; 6000 years after him, when the sun (whom they 
call also b^X b^X, ■WX, came to reign over 

the world, and Jerusalem (called -b'r'VXj was built, at 
its command, her first prophet, Abraham, 2^rP2X, ap- 
peared ; her second was Moses, X’Z’-p, after whom came 
JShlimun bar-Davith, to whom the da-mons yielded obe- I 
dicnee. As the third false prophet, they name 
xn-r-c. whom they consider as an impostor, taught by 
the Kucha de-Kodsha, calling himself (iod and the son 
of (Jod. but was unmasked as an impostor by Anush 
(perhaps so called in view of the X'!“X “2 of the Syr- 
iac X. T.), and was put to death by the Jews. Anush 
himself was baptized by John the IJaptist, the only true 
prophet, and he performed the miracles -and resurrec- 
tions attributed bv Christians to Christ. The last of 
the false prophets was Mohammed, whom they call Ach- 
mat, and there will be none after him. After -1000 or 
5000 years mankind will again be destroyed: this time 
by a terrific storm. Hut the world will be again repeo- 
. pled' by a man and a woman from the upper world, and 
their, descendants shall dwell on the earth for 50,000 


years in piety and innocence. Then will the fire, also 
called leviathan, destroy the earth and the other medium 
worlds, as well as the nether worlds ; their spirits will be 
annihilated, and the universe become a realm of light. 

Priesthood. — There are different degrees in their 
priesthood. The lower class is called Shegandu , 
and forms a sort of medium between the clergy, properly 
so called, and the laity. The members of it are actually 
but assistants, dtuKovot, of the priests, and can be re- 
ceived into it while yet mere boys. They are conse- 
crated to that office by the imposition of hands, and the 
recital of a short formula at baptism. Many remain al- 
ways in this subordinate position; if they desire to go 
higher, which they are not permitted to do before they 
are fifteen years of age, they must study diligently the 
religious books and customs of their people, undergo a 
strict trial for sixty days, and pass seven days and nights 
awake and in prayer with a priest; if admitted, they 
then become Tarmides, Xri“'*2“ , ri (probably for X”““bri ? 
“scholars”), to which office they are consecrated by 
seven priests. This is the true priestly order, which 
qualifies them for every ecclesiastical office. Those who 
distinguish themselves by their science and conduct can 
become X^2T!5, which probably is equivalent to “2Jiq 
“GTS, Ezra i,8; vii, 21, or “ thesaurarius,” he who pos- 
sesses the great treasure in himself. It corresponds to 
the office of liigh-priest or bishop, and requires only a 
short probation and the consecration by another of that 
rank. Ilis functions are only to consecrate others, and 
to preside at marriages, which can, however, be legally 
administered by the tarmides, without his participation. 
A priest who officiates at the marriage of a woman not a 
maiden, a widow, or a woman divorced from her hus- 
band, looses the right to perform afterwards any relig- 
ious ceremony except such marriages; he is then called 
“one cut off'.” Finally, the highest ecclesias- 
tical dignity, similar to that of patriarch or pope, is that 
of the X22 “chief of the people,” who is also con- 
sidered as their civil chief. Their princes — when they 
had princes — were to be at the same time their high- 
priests, as they assert was the ease with Pharaoh. At 
present they have none. Women are also allowed by 
them to become members of the clergy; they must be 
virgins to enter into the order of shegandi, but when 
they enter the order of tarmides they must at once 
mam' a priest of that order or of a higher. They 
can in this manner arrive to the degree of Jlcsh Ammit, 
if their husband is invested with that title, for in no 
case can the woman have a higher title than her hus- 
band. The official dress of the priests is pure white, is 
very simple, and consists of white linen underclothing, 
and a shirt of the same material tied with a white belt. 
From both shoulders hangs a white stole, about the 
width of the hand, extending down to the feet. They 
wear a white cloth on their head, twisted like a tur- 
ban, the end of which, about a yard in length, hang3 
down on the left side in front. On the right fore- 
arm they wear, during divine worship only, the X^ri, 
"crown." which consists of a piece of white linen, two 
finger-lengths in breadth, sewed on three sides, and 
which, when not in use, is put under the turban. On 
the little finger of the right hand the tarmides wear a 
gilt and the superior priests a golden seal-ring, bearing 
the inscription X*“T 2‘'l : ."the name of the Jarar- 
Sira," and carry an olive-branch in the left hand. They 
must always be barefooted in exercising their func- 
tions. 

Houses of Worship .— The churches, which are only 
intended for the use of the priests and their assistants, 
the laymen remaining in the entry, are so small that 
only two persons can stand in them at the same time. 
They are built from west to east, and are distinguished 
by gable-roofs. They have no altar and no ornaments, 
only a few boards in the corners to put things on when 
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needed, but they must be provided with flowing water 
for baptism. 

Religions Worship, Practices, and Observances. — Their 
year is the solar year of 365 days, divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each ; the remaining five days do 
not belong to any month. Their months are generally 
named after the signs of the' zodiac; they have also re- 
tained for them the Jewish appellation, with a few alter- 
ations. They observe the Sabbath, and have besides 
four ecclesiastical festivals : 1, on New-year’s-day, at the 
beginning of the “Waterman;” 2, on the 18th day of 
“ Taurus ;” 3, between the Virgin and the Balance ; 4, 
on the first day of the Capricorn. Their greatest festi- 
val is the Pantesha, the five days of baptism : it is the 
third in the above list. On this occasion all Mendfeans 
are baptized again ; the most pious among them are 
baptized every Sunday. The Lord’s Supper is always 
connected by them with baptism ; for it they use paste, 
prepared in the church by the priest, instead of bread, 
and water in the place of wine. It is only on the occa- 
sion of marriage, which is always preceded by baptism, 
that the laymen commune with wine, prepared also in 
the church by the priest. The priests, on the contrary, 
always commune with wine. 

Number. — In the 17th century the Mendaeans still 
counted some 20,000 families; they have since consider- 
ably decreased in number. They are located, some on the 
Euphrates and Tigris, south of Bagdad, or between the 
two rivers; some in various cities of Kurdistan, where 
they carry on the trades of jewellers, blacksmiths, ship- 
builders, carpenters, or joiners. The statement of Ger- 
manus Conti, that there are persons of the same creed 
in Lebanon, appears to have originated in a mistake be- 
tween them and the Nosairians. The Memlaeans do not 
outwardly distinguish themselves from the Mohamme- 
dans among whom they reside. They should, liow'ever, 
according to their law, dress entirely in white ; but, as 
the Mohammedans claim the exclusive use of that col- 
or, the Mendteans wear mostly brown, or brown and 
white garments. They must avoid dark colors, as be- 
longing to the kingdom of darkness, yet this rule can- 
not always be observed. Polygamy is not only per- 
mitted, but advised, as their “great book” repeatedly 
recommends them to diligently increase the race. It is 
a very general practice with them, although, according 
to the statement of the priests, they do not usually have 
more than two wives. — Herzog, Reid-Encyklop. ix, 318 
sq. See also Farrar, Eccles. Diet. s. v. ; Deutsche Zeit- 
schriftf. chHstl. Wissenschaft u. christl. Leben, 1854, No. 
23; 1856, No. 42,43,46,49; Burckhardt, Lcs Nazorees ou 
Mandai-Jahja appeles ordinairement Zabiens et Chre- 
tiens de St. Jean Baptiste (Strasb. 1840) ; Chwolsohn, Die 
Szabier (Petersb. 1856) ; Petermann, Reisen ini Orient, 
(1861), vol. ii. ‘ 

Mendelssohn, Bartholdy-Felix, the first mu- 
sical composer of eminence who, since Bach and Hiindel 
bequeathed to the world their sacred harmonies, devoted 
his best efforts and great talents chiefly to sacred music. 
Felix was the grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, the phi- 
losopher; his father was the eminent Jewish banker, 
Abraham Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, who embraced the 
Christian religion and became a member of the Lutheran 
Church. Felix was born Feb. 3, 1809, at Hamburg. As 
a boy he displayed a wonderful talent for music, which 
attracted the attention of thc-poet Goethe, who warmly 
interested himself in Felix, and greatly encouraged 
him to develop that talent with which the Creator had 
so largely endowed him. Upon the removal of his 
parents to Berlin in 1812, his instruction in music was 
intrusted to Zelter and Berger, both masters in the art : 
the former a profound musical theorist, and the latter a 
renowned pianist and teacher. It is not to be wondered 
at that, under the care and guidance of such masters, the 
progress of Felix in his musical studies more than ful- 
filled their expectations. At the age of nine we find 
him giving his first concert- in Berlin, delighting the 
audience by his graceful performance on the piano. He 
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now commenced to write musical compositions of every 
form. At the early age of sixteen, he composed his 
first opera, the music of which is not only charming, but 
full of dramatic element. This composition shows what 
Mendelssohn might have accomplished in operatic mu- 
sic had he not left this field for a higher and nobler one 
— that of sacred music. Another proof of his dramatic 
power is in his music to Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream, which is regarded as one of his best ef- 
forts in dramatic music. In 1821 he composed his sec- 
ond opera, and finished one half of a third one, besides 
writing six symphonies, one quartette for the piano and 
stringed instruments, a cantata, six fugues, and a num- 
ber of etudes, sonatas, and songs. At the age of twenty 
Mendelssohn visited England for the first time, and was 
there deeply influenced for the whole course of his after- 
life. He arrived in London in 1829, and, being known 
by reputation to the most eminent musicians, was most 
cordially received. At the first concert with the Phil- 
harmonic Society, his overture to Midsummer Night's 
Dream was most enthusiastically received by those who 
had not even heard his name. In the same year Men- 
delssohn visited Scotland, and was warmly welcomed 
by literary and musical societies fully able to appreciate 
his. genius. lie made an extended tour through the 
Highlands, being deeply impressed with the wild and 
romantic beauty of the old Caledonian music, which 
some years after gave rise to his celebrated Scotch sym- 
phony in A minor. His music to the Isles of Fingal 
also owes its origin to the impression made upon his 
mind by the wild and storm}' shores of the Hebrides. In 
the following year he visited Italy, and two years after- 
wards Paris. Later he revisited London, and from that 
time to the end of his life was a frequent sojourner there. 
He began to be even more appreciated in England than 
in his native country, and it became to him, as it were, 
the land of his adoption. Benedict, in his life of Men- 
delssohn, says: “The mean cabals which were always 
at work against him in Berlin increased his dislike to 
that city, so much so as to induce him to leave it, as he 
then thought, forever.” At Leipsic he accepted the 
conductorsliip of the celebrated Gewandhaus concerts, 
and remained there until 1844, when, induced by the 
invitation of the king of Prussia, he returned to Berlin. 

His entrance upon his glorious career as a composer 
of sacred music may be ascribed to the committee of 
the Birmingham Festival, which called forth the orato- 
rio of St. Paul for its festival of 1837. The impression 
which this composition made at Birmingham is de- 
scribed by those present as truly grand. In 1840 Men- 
delssohn composed his Hymn of Praise, written ex- 
pressly for the Birmingham Festival, and performed 
under his direction. It is a work called a symphony 
cantata, of marvellous beauty. II is third and last ora- 
torio was also written for Birmingham, and. although 
he commenced it in 1837, it was only finished in time 
for the festival of 1846, and during these nine years he 
bestow T ed upon it his greatest care and attention. The 
first performance of it took place Aug. 26, 1846, lie being 
the conductor.- The enthusiasm was unbounded, and it 
was universally pronounced his masterpiece, and the 
greatest oratorio since Handel brought out his Messiah. 

Although king Frederick William IV bestowed the 
greatest honors upon Mendelssohn, and offered him ev- 
ery inducement to stay in Berlin, yet he preferred Leip- 
sic, and it was mostly there and in England that he 
devoted his time to further everything noble and true 
in art. Mendelssohn was also a diligent scholar in phi- 
lology, history, and other sciences. His Letters from 
Italy and Switzerland (translated from the German by 
lady Wallace, London, 1862) bear evidence of his su- 
'perior attainments, and may be regarded as a fine liter- 
ary production. In the selection of a text for his ora- 
torios he was very exact, and to the careful student of 
sacred music it must be apparent that in Mendelssohn’s 
compositions, founded upon a scriptural text, not only 
love of music as an art,* but also a genuine spirit of piety 
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is revealed. No one could give more true and dccplv- 
j'clt expression than he did in his music to such passa- 
ges as these: “As the hart pants for cooling streams,” 
••] waited for the Lord,” “‘lie, watching over Israel,” 
“It is enough," etc. By the student and lover of sa- 
cred music Mendelssohn must ever be regarded as a 
shining light. If not endowed with the genius of a 
Bach, lliindcl, Mozart, or Beethoven, the great talent, 
exquisite taste, and depth of feeling which he displayed 
in all his compositions will ever secure him a place 
among the lirst of masters. Ilielil, in his J/ usikalische 
KarukterkupJe (i, 1 0(5 ), says, “ Many thousands have, 
bv the influence of Mendelssohn’s music, been led to the 
study of the works of Bach and 1 liindel, and enabled to 
form a more correct idea of their true and lasting value.” 
Again, Hiehl says (p. 101), “lie matle the severe forms 
of sacred music more elegant and more charming by 
uniting the formal part of it with a subjective wealth 
of feeling.” In his private life he was a man of most 
charming disposition, making all who came in contact 
with him his ardent friends and admirers. Towards his 
fellow-artists he was perfectly free from envy, always 
encouraging those in whom lie discovered talent. Death 
plucked him when in his best years, at Leipsic, Nov. 4, 
1*17. It. is impossible to speak here in detail of Men- 
delssohn’s works. They are very numerous, and embrace 
every branch of his art, but it was in sacred music that 
his highest powers were displayed ; and *S7. Paul and 
Elijah will descend to posterity along with the Messiah 
and Israel in Egypt. See Benedict, Leben u. Werke dts 
E. Mendelssohn- liartholdy (1850); Lampadius, Leben d. 
Felix Mendelssohn- liartholdg (Leips. 1818; in English. 
. N. V. 1803) ; Eetia, liiot/raphie Unirerselledes Musiciens; 
V. Magnicn, Etude biographiqne sur Mendelssohn- Liar- 
tholdy (1830); Hiller, Mendelssohn-Barthohhj (Cologne 
and Loud. 1874); Eraser's Magazine, April, 1848; Brit- 
ish Quurterlg Review, October, 1802. 

Mendelssohn, Moses (also called Papuan 
[ J, from the initials of 5"5:*2 Em'S j3 rv“*2 1, 

R. Moses ben-Menachem Mendel , and Moses Dessau), 
whom Mirabeau describes as “ un homme jete par la 
nature an sicn d’une horde avilic, tie sans espece de for- 
tune, avec nn temperament faible et memc inllrme, un 
caractere tiniidc, une douceur peut-etre excessive, en- 
chaine toute sa vie dans une profession presqne me- 
ehanique, s’est clove rang des plus grands ecrivains (pie 
ce siecle a vu naitre en Allemagne” (Sur Moses Men- 
delssohn, London, 1787), was horn at Dessau, Germany, 
Sept. 0, 172D. 1 1 is father was a copier ("2’3) of Bibli- 
cal writings upon parchment. Moses gave early tokens 
of an intelligent and- scrutinizing mind. Fortunately 
for his nascent talents, the rabbi of the congregation, 
David llerschel Friinkel, perceiving the eagerness of 
the boy for learning, undertook to instruct him in all 
those branches which then constituted a Jewish educa- 
tion— the Bible in the original Hebrew, witli its chief 
commentaries, and rabbinical literature. At an. early 
age Mendelssohn also became acquainted with Mai- 
nioiiides’s (q. v.) famous work, the More Xebuehim, or 
“Guide of the Perplexed,” the intense study of which 
made a new ivra in his life, and that in two ways — it 
laid the inundation' of his mental culture, and aiso of 
his bodily disease and suffering. (Mendelssohn was 
hump-backed, and extremely small and feeble in per- 
son.) The German language the rabbins of Mcndcls- 
sohn’s early days proscribed as Gentile learning, and 
hence his studies hail been entirely coiilincd to the 
Hebrew; blit as he branched out in his studies lie also 
acquired the German tongue. When hardly fourteen 
years of age he was obliged to relinquish learning for 
the choice of a profession, lie went to Berlin in search 
of employment, and there gained his scanty subsistence 
by following the occupation of copyist and corrector 
for the press, carefully making use of every leisure mo- 
ment to learn the ancient languages, and to gain in- 


struction in gtnoral literature and philosophy. Chance 
favored him with the acquaintance of a Polisli Jew 
who possessed a profound knowledge of mathematics. 
The Pole became liis instructor in Euclid, which he 
studied from a copy of the work in Hebrew, this being 
the only language understood by his teacher. Be- 
sides Locke’s Essag on the Human Understanding, lie 
studied the writings of Wolf, Leibnitz, and Spinoza, 
which exercised the greatest inlluence upon his men- 
tal development. Thus passed seven of the most la- 
borious years of his life; it was the period of ap- 
prenticeship served to science. Gradually this most 
reserved but most persevering and highly-cultivated 
youth became known in wider circles. 1 1 is fortune now 
began to turn. A rich co-religionist of Berlin, Isaac 
Bernhard, a silk manufacturer, engagtd him as tutor 
for his children. Henceforth he was in easy if not af- 
fluent circumstances. 11 is connection with the house 
of Bernhard continued throughout life, lirst as tutor in 
the family, afterwards as book-keeper in the manufac- 
tory, and eventually as manager if not as partner in the 
concern. In the intervals of business he published, in 
concert with his friend, Tobias Bock, some essays on 
natural philosophy in Hebrew, for the use of young 
men studying the Talmud. This publication, which ap- 
peared in the r?“p, i. e. “The Hebrew Preach- 

, er,” gave some offence to the rabbins, and he escaped 
persecution only by his strict observance of the Oral 
' Law, to which he undeviatingly submitted all the rest 
of his life, although his internal convictions were little 
in accordance with its practices. About this time (1754) 
he became acquainted with Lessing (q. v.) and Nicolai 
(q. v.). With the former he formed an intimate friend- 
ship, always regarded by Mendelssohn as among the 
most fortunate circumstances of his life; for in *■ Lessing, 
than whom no man was ever more free from the preju- 
dices of creed and nation, Mendelssohn found a hearty 
sympathy and an effective fellow-laborer in his projects 
for bettering the condition of the German Jews, an ob- 
ject which then and at all times lay nearest his heart. 
Indeed, the known friendship of so eminent a man for 
one of that tribe, in defiance of all the prejudices of his 
age, was scarcely less important to the Jews in general 
Ilian it was to Mendelssohn in particular.” For two 
hours every day regularly they met and discussed to- 
gether literary and philosophical subjects, a circum- 
stance which led Mendelssohn to write his Philosophi- 
sehe Gesprdche, the very lirst .effort by which he became 
distinguished beyond the pale of Judaism. The MS. 
of these dialogues Mendelssohn left with Lessing for 
examination ; but how great was the former’s surprise 
when one day Lessing returned his dialogues in print, 
published without the author’s knowledge, lie next 
sent forth Pope, tin Metaphgsiker (together with Les- 
sing [1755]), and several other essays, and finally his 
Hriefe iiber die Empjindungen (1704). In the same year 
lie also wrote Abhandluugcn iiber die Eridenz der meta- 
phgsischen WissenschaJ’ten as a prize essay for the Berlin 
Academy, which was crowned by that learned body, 
who besides unanimously resolved to elect him a mem- 
ber of their number. Frederick the Great, however, 
generally prejudiced against the Jews, struck the name 
oil' the list, and the Jew had to content himself with the 
consciousness that he enjoyed less than his contempora- 
ries believed him entitled to. Mendelssohn afterwards, 
at the instigation of Nicolai and Lessing, collected all 
his philosophical lucubrations, and published them in 
17t!l under the title of Philosophisrhe Sehrif'trn, of 
which in a short time three editions were published (3d 
ed. 1777,2 vols. 8vo), At thirty-one Mendelssohn mar- 
ried a lady from Hamburg, by whom lie had several 
children, among them a son. whose birth gave rise to 
one of his most celebrated works, the Morgensfnnden , 
which treats on the existence of God. in refutation of 
Pantheism and Spinozism — the result of many years’ 
inquiry on that subject. Mendelssohn had formerly 
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defined the universe as a creation out of the divine I 
substance, a view involving the main principle of Spi- j 
nozism, and directly opposed to the notions of deity 
and creation prevalent in his day. He now attempted, 
by concessions and modifications, to get rid of the eth- j 
ical objections usually brought against kindred theories. 
The work is a fragment ; only the first volume appeared 
(in 1785), the death of the author arresting its progress. 
The most popular work, however, was his Phadon , oder 
Uber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele, a colloquy on the doc- 
trine of immortality. The characters are taken from 
Plato’s dialogue of the same name, and the descriptive 
parts are mere translations of the original. The Jew- 
ish philosopher, however, has made Socrates produce 
new arguments in place of those attributed to him by 
his disciple Plato, thinking these substitutions better 
adapted to modern readers. The following is his prin- 
cipal, and, indeed, his only peculiar argument, the rest , 
of the dialogue being employed in its defence, and in 
expressions of reliance on the goodness of the Deity. 
For every change three things are required : first, a 
state of the changeable thing prior to its change ; sec- 
ondly, the state that follows the change ; and, thirdly, 
a middle state, as change does not take place at once, 
but by degrees. Between being and not-being there is 
no middle state. Now the soul being simple, and not, 
as a compound body, capable of resolution into parts, 
must, if it perish, be absolutely annihilated ; and in its 
change from death to life, it must pass at once from be- 
ing to not-being, without, of course, going through any 
middle state — a change which, according to the three 
requisitions of change, is impossible. Thus by “ reduc- 
tio ad absurdum” the immortality of the soul was proved. 
Kant, in his Kritik der reineti Yeruunjl (2d ed. ; it is not 
in the 1st ed. ; see the complete edition of Kant’s works 
by M. Rosenkranz [Leipsic]), has shown the futility of 
Mendelssohn’s argument, while he admits his acuteness 
in perceiving that mere incapability of resolution into 
parts was of itself not sufficient to preserve the immor- 
tality of the soul, as had been supposed by many phi- 
losophers of the time. Mendelssohn, by assuming that 
change must be gradual and not sudden, thought that 
he had established his point, as the soul, being simple, 
could not admit of gradual resolution. Kant, however, 
shows that we may conceive a gradual annihilation 
even without resolution into parts — or, to use his own 
expression, a diminution of the “intensive magnitude.” 
Thus a deep red color may grow fainter and fainter till 
at last all the redness is gone, and this without any 
diminution of the surface colored. Another fallacy in 
Mendelssohn’s argument is that his definition of change 
applies only to a transition from one state of being to 
another, and therefore does not include a transition from 
being to not-being. For if not-being be considered a 
state of being, there is no occasion for an argument at 
all, as the continuance of being is assumed in the defini- 
tion of change, nor would anything be gained by sup- 
posing the soul in such a paradoxical state as nonentity 
with still a sort of being attached to it. This work not 
only immortalized its author’s name, but conferred upon 
him for the strength of his reasoning the name of “ the 
Jewish Socrates,” and “the Jewish Plato” for the amen- 
ity of his diction. In less than two years after its first 
appearance (1767) it went through three large editions, 
and was translated into Hebrew, and into almost every 
modern language ; English editions were published in 
1789 and 1838. Mendelssohn’s fame was at its height 
both among Christians and Jews, and he was lauded 
both as a philosopher and literary character. Zeal- 
ous Christians were wondering that so enlightened and 
exemplary a man should retain the faith of his fathers, 
and regarded it as a sacred duty to bring him over to 
the Church. Foremost among them was John Caspar 
Lavater (q. v.), who sought to drag him into theolog- 
ical controversy, though with no unkind intentions. 
In order to bring about this result, he dedicated to 
Mendelssohn his translation of Bonnet’s Inquiry into 


the Evidences of Christianity , with the request that he 
would refute it in case he should find the argument 
untenable ; and that, if it should seem to him con- 
clusive, he w ould “ do what policy, love of truth, and 
probity demanded — what Socrates doubtless w r ould have 
done, had he read the work and found it unanswerable 
thus offering him the alternative either to incur the 
odium of his own people by formally abjuring the faith 
of his fathers, or to draw upon himself the wrath of the 
Christian clergy by a public assault on their religion. 
This was in the year 1769. The position in which Men- 
delssohn v T as thus placed w r as not only most delicate, 
but also not without peril. He clung to the ancestral 
religion not only with the tenacity of early habits, but 
also with the fulness of conviction w hich profound study 
of the subject had given him. How was it possible to 
reply to the arguments brought forward in favor of 
Christianity without giving offence to the dominant 
churches, and becoming liable to the severe penalties 
enacted by the law s against the assailants of the estab- 
lished creeds? Mendelssohn, however, did reply. He 
wrote a courteous but decided letter to the pastor of 
Zurich, in which he not only speaks of his “veneration 
for the moral character of the founder of Christianity,” 
but also defines very fully his position as a liberal-mind- 
ed and enlightened Jew. This letter not only satisfied 
all parties, but also drew from Lavater a public apology 
and retraction of his peremptory challenge. The agita- 
tion caused by this transaction aggravated Mendels- 
sohn’s constitutional complaints, threatening his -life, 
and for a long time incapacitating him for intellectual 
labor. After his recovery he published a Hebrew r com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes (Berl. 1769; ibid. 1788), trans- 
lated into German by Babe (Anspacli, 1771), and into 
English by Freston (Lond. 1845). The author com- 
plains that “ nearly all the commentators who have 
preceded me have almost entirely failed in doing jus- 
tice to their task of interpretation. ... I have not 
found in one of them an interpretation adequate to the 
correct explanation of the connection of the verses of 
the book, but, according to their method, nearly ev- 
ery verse is spoken separately and unconnectedly ; and 
I this would not be right in a private and insignificant 
author, much less in a wise king.” As to the design of 
the book, Mendelssohn thinks “ that Solomon wrote it 
to propound the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, ' 
! and the necessity of leading a cheerful and contented 
life, and interspersed these cardinal points with lessons 
of minor importance, such as worship, politics, domestic 
economy, etc.” Soon after this appeared a German 
translation of the Pentateuch, made hy himself, with 
a grammatical and exegetical commentary in Hebrew, 
contributed by several Jewish literati, viz. Sal. Dubno 
(q. v.). Aaron Jaroslaw, N. II. Wessely (q. v.), and II. 
Homberg. This important work, which is entitled “ED 
n'lD-r:. i. e. The Book of the Puths of Peace 
(Berlin, 1780-83), is preceded by an elaborate and most 
valuable introduction, written in Hebrew, called “'X 
l"t”Ti:b, A Light to the Path , in which Mendelssohn 
5 discusses various topics connected with Biblical exegesis 
I and literature. The introduction, which was published 
separately before the completion of the commentary 
(Dec. 1782), now accompanies the translation and com- 
mentary, and is given in German in his Collected Works 
(Leips. 1845), vii, 18 sq. ; and in English in the Hebrew 
Review , edited by Breslau (Lond. 1860). The work 
soon found its way into the principal synagogues and 
schools in Germany, and, thus encouraged, he produced 
afterwards a version of the Psalms and the Song of Sol- 
omon, which are considered classical. “ It was in this 
especially,” says Da Costa, “ that the philosopher kept 
up the striking resemblance to Maimonides, his cele- 
brated predecessor and model. Both, under the out- 
ward forms of Rabbinical Judaism, desired to give an 
entirely new direction to the religion of the Jews— to 
reform it, to develop it.”- Nothing, indeed, could have 
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more powerfully affected the Orientalism of his coun- 
trymen than these efforts of Mendelssohn for Biblical 
criticism from a modern Platonic stand-point. The new 
medium of vision brought new insight; critical inquiry 
took the place of fanaticism; the divergences of Shemitic 
and European thought proved not so irreconcilable after 
all. Cabalism and other kindred superstitions quietly 
dropped out of sight ; the old dialectical barbarism was 
extirpated ; the Jews who read his Scriptures in the 
translation attained purity of idiom, and with it the 
power of appreciating the writings of the great minds 
of Germany, to whom they had remained strangers. 
Ere long the best minds of the race became thoroughly 
associated with tiic intellectual movement of Germany, 
content to abandon mystical ambitions and theocratic 
pretensions, and to liiul their Canaan in Europe. Men- 
delssohn's next work declared more clearly (though al- 
ways with a degree of vagueness) his own ideas on re- 
ligion than any other work hitherto published. It was 
written in answer to the treatise of his friend the coun- 
cillor Dohm ( Ceber die biirgerliche Verbesserung der Ju- 
den). The statesman in his work “had started from 
the principle that every amendment must proceed from 
liberty and equality of rights in society bestowed upon 
the Jew; from an entire reform in the systems of in- 
struction and education; from free admission to the 
practice of all aris and sciences, and even a participa- 
tion in some posts and ofiices of state ; the authority of 
the synagogue over its members to be maintained, in 
cases of religious difference, by the power of casting 
them out of its bosom for a time or entirely.” On this 
last point Mendelssohn took exception, lie would not 
allow the synagogue or any other religious society to 
impose any restriction whatever on the rights of think- 
ing and teaching. In the preface to his German trans- 
lation of Manasscli bcn-Israel’s (q. v.) Sal ration of Is- 
rael, he plainly declared his conviction “ that every so- 
ciety had certainly the right to exclude its members 
when they ceased to conform to the principle of the so- 
ciety ; but that this rule could not in any way apply to 
a religious society, whether church or synagogue, be- 
cause true religion exerts no authority over ideas and 
opinions, but, being all heart and spirit, only desires to 
use the power of conviction; and Jews especially should 
take from Christians, among whom they live, an exam- 
ple of charity, and not of hatred or intolerance, and be- 
gin by loving and bearing with each other, that they 
might themselves he loved and tolerated by others.” 
The influence produced by the writings of Mendelssohn 
was to destroy all respect for the Talmud and the rab- 
binical writers among the Jews, who approved his opin- 
ions. This is the more remarkable, inasmuch as Men- 
delssohn professed all the while to he himself an admir- 
er of those works; and this obvious inconsistency called 
forth a publication entitled Kin Brief an Mendelssohn, 
in which this contradiction was clearly pointed out, ami 
the assertion made that he was in reality a Christian, 
without having the courage to avow Ins true sentiments. 
To this attack he replied by his Jerusalem, oder i'tber 
religiose Macht unel Judenthuni (Berlin, 1783), in which 
lie contended that “the state, which lias the right to 
compel actions, cannot justly attempt to constrain its 
citizens to unanimity in thought and sentiment; it 
should, however, seek by wise provisions to produce 
those sentiments from which good actions spring. Re- 
ligions differences should not prejudice civil equality; 
the true ideal is not, unity, but freedom of belief." lie 
says, “All religion is solely a matter of the heart, and 
should not be under any control, cither of the State, 
Church, or Synagogue;” while at the same time he in- 
sists that “the law of Moses was not a law of faith, but 
merely of statutes and prohibitions.” “Whatever may 
have caused the inward struggles of the philosopher of 
Berlin,” says Da Costa, “it is certain that, without 
wishing or suspecting it, Mendelssohn —as. six centuries 
earlier, Maimonides stirred up among his co-religion- 
ists a feeling of void.” Soon, however, Mendelssohn 


was doomed to experience another trial of his sensibil- 
ity in an attack on his deceased friend Lessing by 
Jacobi (q. v.), who published Briefe an Mendelssohn 
liber die Lekre des Spinoza, in which he charged Les- 
sing with being an “implicit .Spinozist” — a charge 
then much severer than at present, when many German 
philosophers are avowed admirers of Spinoza.' Men- 
delssohn endeavored to refute the charge in a work enti- 
tled Moses Mendelssohn an die Freunde Lessing's (178(5), 
in which he stated that “ if Lessing was able absolutely 
and without all further limitation to declare for the sys- 
tem of any man, he was at that time no more in harmo- 
ny with himself, or lie was in a strange humor to make 
a paradoxical assertion which, in a serious hour, he him- 
self rejected.” The answer was considered triumphant, 
and drew from Kant the remark, “ It is Mendelssohn’s 
fault that Jacobi thinks himself a philosopher.” In 
a hurried preparation of this latter work Mendelssohn 
overtasked his physical powers, and the exhaustion thus 
produced led to his premature death, which look place 
Jan. 4, 178(3. Rainier wrote this epitaph on Mendels- 
sohn : “True to the religion of his forefathers, wise as 
Socrates, teaching immortality, and becoming immortal 
like Socrates.” Besides many Hebrew and German es- 
says which we have not room to mention, Mendelssohn 
contributed freely to the Libliothek der schonen I ! ’issen- 
sehaften, edited by Lessing (q. v.). His complete works 
were collected and edited by his grandson, G. B. Men- 
delssohn (Lcips. 1843-5,7 vo]s.). The influence which 
he exercised over the Jewish nation is incalculable, 
lie roused the Jews of Germany, if not of the world, 
from the mental apathy with which in his day they re- 
garded all that had not a distinct reference to religion. 
On the other hand, he acted in the most beneficial man- 
ner on his Christian contemporaries hv exterminating 
the brutal prejudices which they entertained against 
Jews, and through his most distinguished Christian 
friends brought about the abrogation of the disgraceful 
laws with respect to them. See Jkws. lie effected a 
reformation in Judaism, ami founded that new school 
of Hebrew literature and Biblical exegesis which lias 
now produced so many and such distinguished Jewish 
literati not only in Germany, but throughout Europe. 
No wonder that the Jews express their gratitude to him 
and reverence for him in the saying, “From Moses (the 
law-giver) to Moses (Maimonides) and Moses (Men- 
delssohn), no one hath arisen like Moses” (“-“‘S 
iT— *23 "-751 See Kavserling, 

M. Mendelssohn, seine Leben u. s. Werke (Leips. 1862); 
Samuels. Mi merit's of Muses Mendelssohn, etc. (2d ed. 
Lond. 1827); Hedge, Prose 1 1 'r iters of tlermany, p. 99 
sq. ; Adler, Yersbhnung ran Colt, Religion , mul Me n- 
schenthum durch M. Mendelssohn (Berlin, 1871); Axcn- 
fcld, Muses Mendelssohn ini I ’erhdltniss zit/n Christen- 
thum (Frlangen, 18(55) ; Griitz. (lesch. d. Jiidrn, xi. 1 sq.; 
Ceberweg. IHstorg of J'hilosophg. ii, 1 18, 523, 528 (Engl, 
transl. by Morris, New York, 1874) ; Milman, Hist, of the 
Jews, iii, 408 sq. ; Met 'aid, Sketches of Judaism and the 
Jews. p. 43 sq.; Da Costa. Israel and the (lentiles. p. 544 
sq. ; Schmucker, Hist, of the Modern Jews (Philadelphia, 
18157), p. 239 sq.; Kalkar. Israel u.d. Kirche (Hamburg, 
18(59), p. 117 sq.; Jewish Intelligence (Loud. 18(5(5), p. 
31 sq.; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Literature, 
p. 475 si;.; Miscellany of Hebrew Literature (Lond. 
1872), p. 22 sq. ; Dessaucr, t lesch. el. Israeliten (Bres- 
lau. 1870). p. 497 sq. ; Stern, (lesch. d. Juelenthums (ibia. 
1870). p. 5 i sq. ; Casscl, Zei fallen fur Jiid. (lesch. u. 
Literatur (Berlin, 1872), p. 108 sq. ; Elirst, Kill. Juel. 

ii, 359-3(57 : De Rossi, Dizitmario storico elee/li autori 
Kbrei (German transl. liy Hamberger), p. 224 sq. ; id., 
Hibliotherei Juelaica eintiediristiana, p. 159; .lost, (lesch. 
d. Israeliten , ix. ti(5 ; id., tlese'h, </. Juelen. u. s. Selim, 

iii, 293 sq. ; Zcdiicr. Answahl historischer Stiicke (Berl. 

1840), p. 20 1 sq. ; Farrar, ( 'rit. History of Free Thought ; 
Hurst's Hagt-nbach. ('hnrch /list. 1 8/A ami 19/A Century; 
Christian Remembrancer, (Jet, 1 8(30, p. 2(57. (15, P.) 
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Mendez, Alphonso, a noted missionary of the 
Roman Catholic Church, flourished in Abyssinia in the 
early part of the 17th century. lie was a Portuguese 
by birth, but we know little of his personal history dis- 
connected from his labors in the East. He belonged to 
the Society of Jesus, and was created patriarch of the 
Abyssinians in 1G26, by the emperor Suscenius, or Soci- 
nios, who, quite contrary to general practices, not only 
himself paid allegiance to the Roman pontiff, but also 
obliged his subjects to abandon the religious rites and 
tenets of their ancestors, and to embrace the doctrine 
and worship of the Romish Church. Mendez, as patri- 
arch, by his intemperate zeal, imprudence, and arro- 
gance, ruined the cause in which he had embarked, and 
occasioned the total subversion of the Roman pontiff’s 
authority and jurisdiction, which seemed to have been 
established upon solid foundations. “ He began his min- 
istry,” says Mosheim (Eceles. Hist., Harper’s edit., ii, 
193), “with the most inconsiderate acts of violence and 
despotism. Following the spirit of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, he employed formidable threaten ings and cruel 
tortures to convert the Abyssinians; the greatest part 
of whom, together with their priests and ministers, held 
the religion of their ancestors in the highest veneration, 
and were willing to part with their lives and fortunes 
rather than forsake it. lie also ordered those to be re- 
baptized who, in compliance with the orders of the em- 
peror, had embraced the faith of Rome, as if their for- 
mer religion had been nothing more than a system of 
paganism. Nor did the insolent patriarch rest satisfied 
with these arbitrary and despotic proceedings in the 
Church ; he excited tumults and factions in the state, 
and, with an unparalleled spirit of rebellion and arro- 
gance, encroached upon the prerogatives of the throne, 
and attempted to give law to the emperor himself. 
Hence arose civil commotions, conspiracies, and sedi- 
tions, which excited in a little time the indignation of 
the emperor, and the hatred of the people against the 
Jesuits, and produced at length, in 1(531, a public decla- 
ration from the throne, by which the Abyssinian mon- 
arch annulled the orders he had formerly given in favor 
of popery, and left his subjects at liberty either to per- 
severe in the doctrine of their ancestors or to embrace 
the faith of Rome. This rational declaration was mild 
and indulgent toward the Jesuits, considering the treat- 
ment which their insolence and presumption had so just- 
ly deserved; but in the following reign much severer 
measures were employed against them. Basilides, or 
Facilidas, the son of Segued, who succeeded his father 
in 1G32, thought it expedient to free his dominions from 
these troublesome and despotic guests, and accordingly, 
in 1G34, he banished from his territories the patriarch 
Mendez, with all the Jesuits and Europeans who be- 
longed to his retinue, and treated the Roman Catholic 
missionaries with excessive severity. From this period 
the very name of Rome, its religion, and its pontiff, 
were objects of the highest aversion among the Abys- 
sinians.” Le Grand, himself a Roman Catholic, makes 
the following remark upon the conduct of the patriarch 
Mendez : “ It is to be wished that the patriarch had 
never intermeddled in such a variety of affairs” (by which 
mitigated expression the author means his ambitious at- 
tempts to govern in the cabinet as well as in the Church), 
“or carried his authority to such a height as to behave 
in Ethiopia as if he had been in a country where the 
Inquisition was established ; for by this conduct he set 
all the people against him, and excited in them such an 
aversion to the Roman Catholics in general, and to the 
Jesuits in particular, as nothing has hitherto been able 
to diminish, and which subsists in full force to this day” 
(in the fourth dissertation subjoined to vol. ii of Lobo’s 
Voyage di Abyssinie, which the reader will do well to 
consult, especially p. 110, 130, 144). See also Ludolfi 
Histor. sEthiopica, lib. iii, cap. xii ; Geddes, Ch. Ilist. of 
Ethiojna, p. 233 ; La Croze, Hist, du Christ ianisme d'Ethi- 
opie, p. 79 ; Lockman, Travels of the Jesuits, i, 308 sq. (J. 
H.W.) 


Mendez, Gonzalez Juan, a Roman Catholic 
prelate of note, flourished in the latter half of the 16th 
century. He was an Augustinian friar of the province 
of Castile, when he was chosen by the king of Spain to 
become ambassador to the emperor of China in 1584. 
In 1593 he was made bishop of Lipari, in Italy ; in 1G07, 
bishop of Chiapi, in New Spain ; and in 1G08, bishop of 
Propajan, in the West Indies. He died in 1617. He 
wrote A History rf China in Spanish, which has been 
translated into several languages. 

Mendez, Gonzalez Pedro, a noted Roman Cath- 
olic prelate in the Church of Spain, called the “grand 
cardinal,” was born at Guadalajara in 1428, of an ancient 
and noble family. He made rapid progress in his t tod- 
ies, especially in the languages, in civil and canon law, 
and in belles-lettres, llis uncle, Gautier Alvarez, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, gave him an archdeaconry in his 
church, and sent him to the court of John II, king of 
Castile. His merit and quality soon made him friends, 
and he acquired the bishopric of Calahorra. Ilenry 1Y, 
who succeeded John, trusted him with the most impor- 
tant affairs of state, and with the bishopric of Siguenca, 
and finally procured a cardinal’s hat for him, from Six- 
tus IY, in 1473. When Henry died, in the year follow- 
ing, he named cardinal Mendez for his executor, and 
dignified him at the same time with the title of the 
Cardinal of Spain. lie did great service afterwards to 
Ferdinand ami Isabella, in the war against the king of 
Portugal, and in the conquest of the kingdom of Granada 
from the Moors. He was then made archbishop of Sev- 
ille and Toledo successively ; and, after governing some 
years in his several provinces with great wisdom and 
moderation, he died Jan. 1 1, 1495. lie founded the mag- 
nificent college of Santa Cruz at Yalladolid, and a hos- 
pital at Toledo. See Salazar de Mendoza, Chronica del 
gran Cardinal de Espaua (1G25) ; Gen. Biog. Diet. s. v. 

Mendicants, Order of, also known as Begging 
Friars, is the name of several religious organizations 
within the boundaries of the Roman Catholic Church, 
intended to depend for support on the voluntary contri- 
butions of the laity. This sort- of society began in the 
13th century, and the members of it, by the tenor of 
their institution, were to remain entirely destitute of all 
fixed revenues and possessions. Innocent III was the 
first of the popes who perceived the necessity of insti- 
tuting such an order; and though his far-seeing eye 
took in the possible dangers of fierce and ascetic enthu- 
siasm, he nevertheless felt constrained to give those mo- 
nastic societies making a profession of poverty the most 
distinguishing marks of his protection and favor. The 
peculiar state and circumstances of the time seem to 
have rendered such an establishment very essential for 
the preservation of the Church. The monastic orders 
then existing wallowed in opulence, and were by the cor- 
rupting influence of their ample possessions lulled into 
a luxurious indolence. They lost sight of all their re- 
ligious obligations, trampled upon the authority of their 
superiors, suffered heresy to triumph unrestrained, and 
the sectaries to form various assemblies ; in short, they 
were incapable of promoting the true interests of the 
Church, and abandoned themselves, without either shame 
or remorse, to all sorts of crimes. On the other hand, 
the “heretics” of the Church, the sects which had left its 
communion, followed certain austere rules of life apd 
conduct, which formed a strong contrast between them 
and the religious orders, and contributed to render the 
licentiousness of the latter still more offensive and shock- 
ing to the people. These sects maintained that volun- 
tary poverty was the leading and essential quality in a 
servant of Christ; obliged their doctors to imitate the 
simplicity of the apostles; reproached the Church with 
its overgrown opulence, and the vices and corruptions 
of the clergy, that flowed thence as from their natural 
source ; and, by their commendation of poverty and 
contempt of riches, acquired a high degree of respect, 
and gained a prodigious ascendency over the minds of 
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the multitude. In consequence, the great desire of the I 
Church was the formation of a society composed of a set 1 
of men who — by the austerity of their manners, their 
contempt of riches, and the external gravity and sanc- 
tity of their conduct and maxims — might resemble those 
doctors that had gained such reputation for the heretical 
sects, and who might rise so far above the allurements 
of worldly protit and pleasure as not to be seduced by 
the promises or threats of kings and princes from the 
performance of the duties which they owed to the 
Church, or from persevering in their subordination to 
the lioman pontiffs. 

The favors which the Mendicants received at the 
hands of Innocent III were extended to them likewise 
by his successors in the pontifical chair, as experience 
had demonstrated their public and extensive usefulness. 
But when it became generally known that they had 
such a peculiar place in the esteem and protection of the 
rulers of the Church, their number grew to such an 
enormous and unwieldy multitude, and swarmed so pro- 
digiously in all the European provinces, that they be- 
came a burden, not only to the people, but to the Church 
itself. The great inconvenience that arose from the ex- 
cessive multiplication of the Mendicant orders was first 
attempted to be remedied by Cregorv X in a general 
council which he assembled at Lyons in 1272; for here 
all the religions orders that had sprung up after the 
council held at Borne in 1215, under the pontificate of 
Innocent III, were suppressed; and the extravagant 
multitude of Mendicants, as (Iregory called them, were 
reduced to a smaller number, and confined to four soci- 
eties or denominations, viz. the Dominicans, the Fran- 
ciscans, the Carmelites, and the .1 ugvstines , or Hermits of 
St. Augustine (see each). As the pontiffs allowed these ' 
four Mendicant orders the liberty of travelling wherever 
they thought proper, of conversing with persons of ev- 
ery rank, of instructing the youth and multitude wher- 
ever they went, and as these monks exhibited in their 
outward appearance and manner of life more striking 
marks of gravity and holiness than were observable in 
the other monastic societies, they arose all at once to 
the very summit of fame, and were regarded with the 
utmost esteem and veneration through all the countries 
of Europe. The enthusiastic attachment to these sanc- 
timonious beggars went so far that, as we learn from the 
most .authentic records, several cities were divided or 
cantoned out into four parts, with a view to these four 
orders: the first part being assigned to the Dominicans, 
the second to the Franciscans, the third to the Carmel- 
ites, and the fourth to the Augustines. The people 
were unwilling to receive the sacraments from any other 
hands than those of the Mendicants, to whose churches 
they crowded to perform their devotions while living, 
and were extremely desirous to deposit there their re- 
mains after death. Nor did the influence and credit of 
the Mendicants end here, for we find in the history of 
this and the succeeding ages that they were employed 
not only in spiritual matters, but also in temporal and 
political affairs of the greatest consequence — in compos- 
ing the differences of princes, concluding treaties of 
peace, concerting alliances, presiding in cabinet coun- 
cils, governing courts, levying taxes, and other occupa- 
tions, not only remote from, but absolutely inconsistent 
with the monastic character and profession. However, 
the power of the Dominicans and Franciscans greatly 
surpassed that of the other two orders, insomuch that 
these two orders were, before the Beformation, what the 
Jesuits have been since that period — the very soul of 
the hierarchy, the engines of the state, the secret spring 
- of all the motions of the one and the other, and the au- 
thors and directors of every great and important event, 
both in the religious and political world. 

By very quick progression, the pride and confidence 
of the Mendicants arrived at such a pitch that they had 
the presumption to declare themslvcs publicly possessed 
of a divine impulse and commission to illustrate and 
maintain the religion of Jesus. They treated with the 


utmost insolence and contempt the priesthood ; they af- 
firmed without a blush that the true method of salvation 
was revealed to them alone; proclaimed with ostentation 
the superior efficacy and virtue of their indulgences ; and 
vaunted beyond measure their interest at the court of 
heaven, ami their familiar connections with the .Supreme 
Being, the Virgin Mary, and the saints in glory. By 
these impious wiles they so deluded and captivated the 
ignorant and blinded the multitude that they would not 
intrust any others but the Mendicants with the care of 
their souls. They retained their credit and influence to 
such a degree nearly to the close of the Mth century 
t hat great numbers of both sexes — some in health, others 
in a state of infirmity, others at the point of death— ear- 
nestly desired to be admitted into the Mendicant order, 
which they looked upon as a sure and infallible method 
of rendering Heaven propitious. Many made it an es- 
sential part of their last wills that their bodies, after 
death, should be wrapped in old, ragged Dominican or 
Franciscan habits, and interred among the Mendicants; 
for such was the barbarous superstition and wretched 
ignorance of this age, that people universally believed 
they should readily obtain mercy from Christ at the day 
of judgment if they appeared before his tribunal associ- 
ated with the Mendicant friars. About this time, how- 
ever, the Mendicants fell under a universal odium ; but, 
being resolutely protected against all opposition, whether 
open or secret, by the popes, who regarded them as their 
best friends ami most effectual supports, they suffered 
little or nothing from their numerous adversaries. 

In the 15th century, besides their arrogance, which 
was excessive, a quarrelsome and litigious spirit pre- 
vailed among the Mendicants, and drew upon them 
justly the displeasure and indignation of many. By 
affording refuge at the time to the Boguins (q. v.) in 
their order, they became offensive to the bishops, and 
were involved in difficulties and perplexities of vari- 
ous kinds. They lost tlieir credit in the lllth cen- 
tury by their rustic impudence, their ridiculous super- 
stitions, their ignorance, cruelty, and brutish manners. 
They displayed the most barbarous aversion to the arts 
and sciences, and expressed a like abhorrence of certain 
eminent and learned men, who had endeavored to open 
the paths of science to the pursuits of the studious youth, 
and had recommended the culture of the mind, and at- 
tacked the barbarism of the age in their writings and 
discourses. The general character of the society, to- 
gether with other circumstances, concurred to render a 
reformation desirable, and had the effect of bringing it 
about. Among the number of Mendicants are also 
ranked the Capuchins, Bocollets, Minims, and others, 
who arc branches or derivations from the former. Bu- 
chanan says that the Mendicants of Scotland, under an 
appearance of beggary, lived a very luxurious life; 
whence one wittily called them, not Mendicant, but 
Manducant friars. See Jean le Bond d’Alembert, Hist, 
des Moines mendiants (Baris, 17GS, 12mo; Herman by J. 
Scheubner, Nurcmb. I7G0); J. Hurlitt, (iesch. d. Jk'ttel- 
monchsorden im 13 Jahrh. ( Theol. Studien v. Kritikcu, i, 
100 sq.); (iieseler, Fcclts. Hist, ii, 2M7 sq. ; iii, 4G et al. ; 
Moshcim, Fades. Hist. vol. ii (see Index) ; Keander, Ch. 
Hist. vol. v (sec Index); Milman, Hist, of Latin Chris- 
tianity, vii, 321 et al. ; Hardwick, Ch. Hist. (Middle 
Ages) |>. 252 sq., 320 sq. et al.; 31 rs. Jameson, Jjyends 
o f the . Monastic Orders, p. 227 sq. ; Lea, Sacerdotal Cel- 
ibacy, p. 377 ; Chr. Jtevieir, vol. xx, Jail. (J, II. W.) 

Mendoza. See Mkniucz. 

Mends, IlKnmiitr, an English l’rotestant divine, 
born at Briukwortb, in Wiltshire, about the middle of 
the IMlh century, was the son of Christopher 31 ends, 
also a clergyman. lie early decided to devote himself 
to the ministry, and was accordingly placed at a gram- 
mar-school at Blymouth, where he obtained the rudi- 
ments of a classical education; and was after that in- 
structed by the Bev. Samuel Buncombe, a minister of 
the Independent Cburcli at Ottery St. 3Iary, Devon, 
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where he continued three years. In 1777, having com- 
pleted his academical studies, he removed to Sherborne, 
in Dorset, and was ordained pastor of the Church. In 
1782, his father’s infirmities increasing, he was invited 
to assist him at Plymouth ; here he was very successful, 
his Church augmenting greatly, not only in the number 
of hearers, but in the membership. He was steadfast 
and consistent in his attachment to evangelical truth in 
the midst of various and conflicting errors, which at that 
period pervaded the West of England, and which led 
him to express his sentiments with unusual energy in 
his confession of faith delivered at his ordination. If 
in his later years he insisted more earnestly on the ob- 
ligations of true Christians to maintain good works, it 
did not arise from any diminished sense of the value 
of other religious duties; but local circumstances in- 
duced him to inveigh against certain errors which 
seemed to him dangerous to practical religion. Anoth- 
er great cause of his success was the animation and 
warmth of his address, which not only attracted a large 
congregation, but kept them still united at a period when 
a minister’s waning energies frequently impair his use- 
fulness. In 1785 i\Ir. Mends became the first and most 
active promoter of the Association of Independent Min- 
isters of Churches in the West of England, by which so- 
ciety valuable aid was contributed to the extension and 
success of the Gospel. lie died about the opening of 
this century. Mends did not write much for publica- 
tion. Iu 1785 he published an Elegy on the Death of 
William Shephard, Esq. ; in 1789, .1 Sermon on the In- 
justice and Cruelty of the Slave-trade ; in 1790, A Ser- 
mon on the Education of the Children of the Poor; in 
1797, A Defence of Infant Baptism; and, in 1801, A Ser- 
mon preached in London before the Missionary Society. 

Me 'lie, a word Anglicized in the Auth. Yers. of the 
Chaldee sentence Mexe, Mene, Tekei., Uimiarsin (SO'S 
■jip-lSI X3-Q, mene', mene', tekel', u-ph arsin', 

numbered, numbered, weighed, and dividing, as each term 
is immediately interpreted, the last being given in its 
sing, and pass, form 0^3 , peres', divided; Sept. [i. e. 
Theodotion] iu both passages pavi),$eics\,(paptG; Yulg. 
mane, thecel, phones'), an inscription supernaturally writ- 
ten “upon the plaster of the wall” in Belshazzar’s pal- 
ace at Babylon (Dan. v, 5-25) ; which “ the astrologers, 
the Chaldaaans, and the soothsayers” could neither read 
nor interpret, but which Daniel first read and then in- 
terpreted. Yet the words, as they are found in Daniel, 
are pure Chaldee, and, if they appeared in the Chaldee 
character, could have been read, at least, by any person 
present on the occasion who understood the alphabet of 
liis own language. To account for their inability to de- 
cipher this inscription, it has been supposed that it con- 
sisted of those Chaldee words written in another char- 
acter. Dr. Hales thinks that it may have been written 
in the primitive Hebrew character, from which the Sa- 
maritan was formed, and that, iu order to show on this 
occasion that the writer of the inscription was the 
offended God of Israel, whose authority was at that 
moment peculiarly despised (ver. 2, 3,4), he adopted his 
own sacred character, in which be had originally writ- 
ten the decalogue, in which Moses could transcribe it 
into the law, and whose autograph copy was found in 
Josiali’s days, and was most probably brought to Baby- 
lon in the care of Daniel, w ho could therefore under- 
stand the character without inspiration, but which would 
be unknown to “the wise men of Babylon” (Xew Anal- 
ysis of Chronology [Lond. 1811], i, 505). This theory 
has the recommendation that it involves as little as 
possible of miraculous agency. Josephus makes Daniel 
discourse to Belshazzar as if the inscription had been in 
Greek. “He (Daniel) explained the writing thus: 
M ANH. ‘This,’ said he, ‘ in the Creek language, may 
mean a number; thus God hath numbered so long a 
time for thy life and for thy government, and that there 
remains a short time for thee.’ 0EKEA. This signi- 
fies weight; hence he says, ‘God having weighed in a 


balance the time of thy kingdom, finds it already going 
down.’ hAPES. This also, according to the Creek 
language, denotes a fragment ; lienee 1 he will break in 
pieces thy kingdom, and divide it among the Medes 
and Persians’” (.In/, x, 11, 3). It has been supposed by 
some that “the wdse men” were not so much at fault to 
read the inscription as to explain its meaning, which, it 
is said, they might sufficiently understand to see its 
boding import to the monarch, and be unwilling to con- 
sider further— like the disciples in regard to the predic- 
tions of our Lord’s death (Luke ix, 45), where it is said, 

“ This saying was hid from them, they perceived it not ; 
and they feared to ask him of that saying.” Certainly 
it is said throughout our narrative that “the wise men 
could not read the writing, nor make know'll the inter- 
pretation of it,” phrases which would seem to mean one 
and the same thing; since, if they mean different things, 
the order of ideas would be that they could not inter- 
pret nor even read it, and Win tie accordingly translates, 
“ could not read so as to interpret it” ( Improved Version 
of Daniel, Lond. 1807). At all events, the meaning of 
the inscription by itself would be extremely enigmatical 
and obscure. To determine the application, and to give 
the full sense, of an isolated device which amounted to 
no more than “he or it is numbered, he or it is num- 
bered, he or it is weighed, they are divided” (and there 
is even a riddle or paranomasia on the last word C“2; 
comp. Susannah, ver. 54, 55, and 58, 59, Greek, and Jer. 
i, 11, 12, Hebrew; which may either mean “they di- 
vide,” or “ the Persians,” with little difference of pro- 
nunciation in the sing. [0^3 and 3^3] and none in 
the plur. [■pt?“!S]), must surely have required a super- 
natural endow'ment on the part of Daniel — a conclusion 
which is confirmed by the exact coincidence of the 
event with the prediction, which he propounded with 
so much fortitude (ver. 30, 31). — Kitto. 

Menedemus, a Greek philosopher and teacher, 
flourished in the 3d century B.C. 

Life. — He was born in Eretria of a noble family, the 
Theopropida?. Being poor, he labored as a tent-maker 
and builder for a livelihood. According to Diogenes 
Laertius, he w r as sent on some military service to Megara, 
where he profited by the occasion to hear Plato. He 
then relinquished the army, and devuted himself to phi- 
losophy. But it is not probable that he W'as old enough 
to have heard Plato before the death of the latter. If 
the length of his life as Diogenes gives it is correct, it 
would not have been possible; for at the period of Pla- 
to’s death lie w ould have been only four years of ago. 
According to the story in Athenauis (iv, p. 168), he and 
his friend Asclepiades labored for a maintenance as mil- 
lers, passing the night in toil in order to gain time for 
philosophy during the day. They subsequently became 
pupils of Stilpo at Megara, whence they proceeded to 
Elis, to profit by the instructions of some disciples of 
Phsedo. Menedemus, on his return to Eretria, estab- 
lished a school of philosophy, which w as called the Ere- 
trian. He did not devote himself entirely to philosophy, 
but was an active participant iu the politics of his native 
city, becoming the most influential man in the state, 
although in his earlier days he was regarded with dis- 
like. He w r as sent on various missions to Ptolemauis 
(probably Ptolemteus Ceraunils), to Lysimachus, and to 
Demetrius, and obtained for his native city a repeal of a 1 
portion of the tax paid to Demetrius. During some 
portion of his life he visited Cyprus, and greatly enraged 
the tyrant Nieocreon by his freely-expressed opinions. 
The story of his being in Egypt, and sharing in the 
making of the Septuagint version, which is found in 
. Aristeas, is doubtless unworthy of credence, lie en- 
1 joyed the favor of Antigonus Gonatus, and persuaded 
the Eretrians to present to him a public congratulation 
after his victory over the Gauls. This induced lhe sus- 
picion of an intention on his part of betraying Eretria 
into the power of Antigonus. According to one ac- 
| count, these surmises led him to depart secretly from 
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Erotria. and take refuge in the sanctuary of Amphiaraus ] 
at Oropus. Some golden vessels, the property of the 
temple, being lost while he was there, the Boeotians 
compelled him to leave, when lie tied to the court of 
Antigonus, where he soon died of grief, probably in the 
year I5.( ‘277, at the age of seventy-four. Another ac- 
count says that he went to Antigonus to solicit his in- 
terference in behalf of the freedom of his native city. 

A s a Philosopher and Teacher . — As a teacher, Mene- 
dennis, in his intercourse with his disciples, was char- 
acterized by the absence of formality and restraint, al- 
though noted for the severity with which he rebuked all 
dissoluteness and intemperance, so that the fear of his 
censure seems to have acted as a check, lie lived with 
his friend Asdepiades, between whom and himself there 
existed a close friendship. In the latter part of his life 
he seems to have lived in affluence. Of the philosophy 
of Menedenms little is known, excepting that it closely 
resembled that of the Mogarian school, and that of Phaedo 
■of Elis. Indeed, he may be said to have continued l’hilo’s 
philosophy. Its leading feature was the dogma of the 
oneness of the Good, which he carefully distinguished 
from the Useful. AH distinctions between virtues he I 
regarded as merely nominal. The (lood and the True 
he looked upon as identical. In dialectics he rejected 
all merely negative propositions, maintaining that truth 
could be predicated only of those which were affirma- 
tive, and of these he admitted such alone as were iden- 
tical propositions, lie was a vehement and keen dis- 
putant, but none of his philosophical controversies or 
doctrines were committed to writing. Epicrates, in a 
passage quoted by Atheiueus (ii, p. 59), classes Mcne- 
demus with Plato and Spcusippus; but it appears from 
Diogenes Laertius that his opinion of Plato and Xenoc- 
rates was not very high. Stilpo he greatly admired. 
See Diogenes Laertius, ii, 125-144; Plutarch, J)e. Aduf. 
et A mici. Disc . p. 55 ; Strabo, ix, p. 393; Bitter, Geschichte 
der Philosophic, bk. vii, c. 5. — Smith, Diet, of Greek and 
Homan Hiog. and Mythol. s. v. 

Menela'iis ( Mini, \aoc, a common Greek name), a 
usurping high-priest who obtained the office from Anti- 
oehus Epiphancs (U.C. eir. 172) by a large bribe (2 
]\laec. iv, 23-254, and drove out Jason, who had obtained 
it not long before by similar means. When he neglected 
to pay the sum which he had promised, he was sum- 
moned to the king’s presence, and by plundering the 1 
Temple gained the means of silencing the accusations 
which were brought against him. By a similar sacri- 
lege he secured himself against the consequences of an 
insurrection which his tyranny had excited, and also 
procured the death of Onias (ver. 27-34). lie was af- 
terwards hard pressed by Jason, who, taking occasion 
from his unpopularity, attempted unsuccessfully to re- 
cover the high-priesthood (2 Macc. v, 5-10). For a 
time he then disappears from the history (yet comp, 
ver. 23), but at last he met with a violent death at the 
hands of Antioehus Kupator (B.C. eir. 1G3), which 
seemed in a peculiar manner a providential punishment 
of his sacrilege (xiii, 3, 4). 

According to .Josephus (.1 nt. xii, 5, 1) he was a younger 
brother of Jason and Onias, and, like Jason, changed 
his proper name, Onias, for a Greek name. In 2 Macc., 
on the other hand, he is called a brother of Simon the 
Benjamitc (2 Macc. iv, 23), whose treason led to the 
lirst attempt to plunder the Temple. If this account be 
correct, the profanation of the sacred office was the more 
marked by the fact that it was transferred from the fam- 
ily of Aaron. — Smith. 

Menes was the name of the first king of the first 
Egyptian dynasty. He marks a great chronological 
epoch, being placed by different ehronologers as early as 
B.C. 3G43, 3892, or even 5702. Stricter Egyptologists 
make his accession B.C ’. 2717. This name, which signi- 
fies the conductor, has been found on inscriptions, but no 
oontemporary monuments of him are known. Menes is 
the most usual form of his name, but it is also written 


J feints, Menis, Meinis, .Veit, Min, and Mein. It is sin- 
gularly in accordance with the Indian Menu, the Greek 
Minos, the Teutonic Mannus, and similar appellations 
of a primeval king; although the oldest Egyptian lan- 
guage seems to have had nothing akin with the Aryan 
family, to which the others belong. I lerodotus says that 
he built Memphis on the original bed of the Nile, which 
he turned from its former course, and erected therein a 
beautiful temple to Hephaestus or l'thah II (comp. Diod. 
i, 50, cd.Wess. ad loc.). Diodorus informs us that he 
introduced into Egypt the worship of the gods, the 
practice of sacrifices, and many luxuries. For this last 
innovation he was subsequently held in great dishonor, 
as Plutarch mentions a pillar at Thebes, in Egypt, on 
which was inscribed an imprecation against Menes as 
an introducer of luxury'. There is a legend preserved 
by Diodorus which narrates — in defiance of chronology, 
unless Mendes is to be substituted for Menas — his being 
saved from death in Lake Mueris by a crocodile, in grat- 
itude for which lie inaugurated the worship of that ani- 
mal, and built a city in the neighborhood of the lake 
called the City of Crocodiles, and a pyramid to serve as 
bis own tomb. During his reign there was a revolt of 
the Libyans. That he made foreign conquests we learn 
from an extract from Manetho, preserved by Eusebius. 
By Marsh am and others he is considered as identical 
with the Mizraim of Scripture. According to some ac- 
counts he was killed by a hippopotamus. See Lepsius, 
Konigsbuch, Quellcntaf, p. 5; Bbckh, Manetho, p. 38G; 
Poole, l lor. .Egypt. p. 219; Herodotus, ii. 4, 99; Diodo- 
rus, i, 43, 45, 89 (cd.Wess. ad loc.); Plutarch, Ik Is. et 
Osir. p. 8; Perizon, Orig. . Egypt, e. 5; Shuckford’s Con- 
nection, bk. iv; Bunsen, .Egyptens St tile in der 1 1 'elt ge- 
schichte, ii, 38-45. — Smith, Diet, of Class, liiog. s. v. See 
Egypt; Memphis. 

Meneses, Aleixio dic, a Portuguese prelate and 
statesman, was born Jan. 25, 1559. 11 is father had 

directed the education of king Sebastian. Brought up 
in the palace, he entered, contrary to his parent's wishes, 
the convent of the Augustincs at Lisbon, Feb. 24, 1574, 
and finished his studies at Coimbra. lie was appointed 
archbishop of Goa by Philip 1 1, and took possession of his 
see in September, 1595. lie convened a provincial synod, 
in which useful reforms were established; he organized 
many missions, and evangelized, among others, the sav- 
age inhabitants of the island of Socotra. He devoted 
himself also to the Christians of Abyssinia, and, above all, 
to those schismatic Xcstorians known under the name of 
‘‘Christians of St. Thomas,” who have taken refuge for 
centuries in the mountains of Malabar. That in which 
the bishop of Cochin, the Jesuits, the Dominicans, and 
even the disciples of St. Francis were unsuccessful, he 
was enabled to accomplish, and after many centuries 
of division the Koman Church received into its bosom 
the greater part of this branch of the Christian family. 
Pope Clement testified to Meneses his satisfaction by a 
brief April 1, 1599. Meneses was subsequently appointed 
to the government of the Indies, and performed the 
duties of viceroy from May 3, l(»0l>, to May 28, 1009. 
lie showed himself stern and severe towards some 
of the Mohammedan princes, but tranquillity at least 
was preserved in the Indies during his administration. 
He (lied May 3, 1(517. llis memorable journey in the 
mountains is published under this title: Jornadado 
Arcebispo de Goa D. Alei.ro de M enters quandofoi a 
serras do Malarar, cm qtte tjwrda os untiguos Christaus 
de S.-Tome par Fr. Antonio de Gourea (Coimbra, 1(50(5, 
fob). There is added generally to this curious narration : 
Sinodo diocesano de igreja e bispado de antiguos Chris- 
taos de S.-Tome das serras de Malarar celebrado pnr 
D. Fr. Aleixo de Menezes (ibid. 1G0G; translated into 
Spanish in 1G08 by Francis Muiios). lie also wrote llis- 
toire Orientate des grands pr ogres de I'Kglisr catholique 
en la reduction des anciens Chretiens dits de St. Thomas, 
are c la ntesse des anciens Chretiens en 1' e riche d'Angamule 
(Bruxelles, 1(509, Svo; the translator, J. B. de Glen, has 
unfortunately left many blanks in his version). See 
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Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana; Temaux-Com- 
pans, Biblioth. Asiatique et A fricaine ; Veyssiere la 
Croze, Hist . da Christianisme des hides ; Pedro Barreto 
de Ilegende, Tratado dos Yizos-Reis da India, in MS. in 
the Biblioth. imp. de Paris.— Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale ;, xxxiv, 973. 

Menes'theus (MfveoSrivs v. r. M£Uf<r3fcic, Vulg. 
Mnestheus), the father of Apollonius (q. \\), the ambas- 
sador of Antiochus Epiphanes to Ptolemy Philometor 
(2 3Iaec. iv, 21). 

Meng. See Mencius. 

Mengs, Anton Rafael, a distinguished artist of 
the 18tli century, was born at Aussig, in Bohemia, in 
1728. Ilis father, also a painter, adopted a very cruel 
course of treatment to his son, forcing him, at the age 
of six years, to draw the entire day without other nour- 
ishment than a crust of bread and a bottle of water, and 
chastising him severely if the task given was unfinished 
in the allotted time. In 1741, at the age of thirteen, he 
was taken to Rome, where he was employed in copying 
the works of Raphael in miniature for Augustus III, 
elector of Saxony and king of Poland. In 1744 he re- 
turned to Dresden, and was appointed court-painter by 
Augustus, with permission to return to Rome to con- 
tinue liis studies. He there painted several original pict- 
ures, among which was a lovely Virgin and Child, in 
which the Virgin was painted from a beautiful peasant- 
girl, of whom he became so enamoured that- he turned 
Roman Catholic for her sake and married her. Soon after 
this he again returned to Dresden, where he remained 
three years, when the tyranny of his father became so 
oppressive that he received permission from his royal 
patron to visit Rome again, in order to execute his com- 
mission for an altar-piece for the royal chapel. Shortly 
after his arrival he was deprived of his pension, the 
king’s finances having suffered by the Seven -Years’ 
War; and thus suddenly thrown upon his own resources, 
Mengs painted at low prices for the support of his fam- 
ily. In 1754 he received an appointment as director of 
the new academy at Rome, and in 1757 was employed 
by the Celestines to paint the ceilings of the Church of 
St. Eusebio. In 1761 the king of Spain invited Mengs 
to his court at Madrid, and granted him a liberal pen- 
sion. Here he executed, among other works, a Descent 
from the Cross and the Council of the Gods . The air 
of Spain proved detrimental to his health, and he re- 
turned to Rome, and was there engaged, immediately 
upon his arrival, by Clement XIV, to paint in the Vati- 
can a picture of Janus dictating to History, and one of 
the Holy Family. One of his finest productions is the 
Nativity, painted for the royal collection of the king of 
Spain. He died in 1779. See Giobals, Eloge historique 
de Mengs (1781); Bianconi, Elogio storico di Ii. Mengs 
(1780); Spooner, Biographical History of the Fine Arts 
(X. Y. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo), vol. ii ; Chev. Don Joseph Nich- 
olas d’Azara, The Works of Anthony Raphael Mengs 
(Lond. 1796, 2 vols. 1 2mo) ; Kugler’s Hand-book of Paint- 
ing (transl. by Waagen, Lond. 1860, 2 vols. 12mo), ii, 519, 
521. 

Meni (Heb. Meni', from Pt2*2, to distribute ; 
Sept. rnyVi Vulg. ea, i. e.fortuna, just mentioned [see 
Gad] ; Auth. Vers. “ that number,” inarg. “ Meni”), ap- 
parently an idol which the captive Israelites worshipped 
by libations (leetisternia), after the custom of the Bab- 
ylonians (Isa. lxvi, 11), and probably symbolical of des- 
tiny (a sense indicated by the first clause of the next 
verse), like the Arabic manan,fate (from the same root), 
and the Greek polpa. Pococke ( Specim . hist. Arab. 
p. 92) has pointed out the resemblance to Manat, an 
idol of the ancient Arabs (Koran, Sur. liii, 19. 20), ‘'What 
think ye of Allat, and Al-Uzzah, and Manah, that other 
third goddess?” Manah was the object of worship of 
“ the tribes of Hudheyl and Kuza’ah, who dwelt be- 
tween Mekkeh and El-Medineh, and, as some say, of 
the tribes of Ows, El-Khazraj, and Thakik also. This 
idol was a large stone, demolished by one Saad in the 


eighth year of the flight, a year so fatal to the idols of 
Arabia” (Lane’s Bel. from the Kur-an, pref. p.30,31). 
But Al-Zamakhshari, the commentator on the Koran, 
derives Manah from a root signifying “to flow,” be- 
cause of the blood which flowed at the sacrifices to this 
idol, or, as Mill explains it, because the ancient idea of 
the moon was that it was a star full of moisture, with 
which it filled the sublunary regions. 

“ That the word is a proper name, and also the proper 
name of an object of idolatrous worship cultivated by 
the Jews in Babylon, is a supposition which there seems 
no reason to question, as it is in accordance with the 
context, and has every probability to recommend it. 
But the identification of Meni with any known heathen 
god is still uncertain. The versions are at variance. 
In the Sept, the word is rendered ‘fortune’ or ‘luck.’ 
The old Latin version of the clause is ‘ impletis dcemoni 
potionem;’ while Symmachus (as quoted by Jerome) 
must have had a different reading, minni, ‘ without 
me,’ which Jerome interprets as signifying that the act 
of worship implied in the drink-offering was not per- 
formed for God, but for the daemon (‘nt doceat non sibi 
fieri sed diemoni’). The Targum of Jonathan is very 
vague — ‘and mingle cups for their idols;’ and the Syr- 
iac translators either omit the word altogether, or had a 
different reading, perhaps 1-5, Id mo, ‘for them.’ Some 
variation of the same kind apparently gave rise to the 
super earn of the Vulgate, referring to the ‘ table’ men- 
tioned in the first clause of the verse. From the old 
versions we come to the commentators, and their judg- 
ments are equally conflicting. Jerome (Comm, in Es. 
lxv, 1 1) illustrates the passage by reference to an an- 
cient idolatrous custom which prevailed in Egypt, and 
especially at Alexandria, on the last day of the last 
month of the year, of placing a table covered with dishes 
of various kinds, and a cup mixed with mead, in ac T 
knowledgment of the fertility of the past year, or as an 
omen of that which was to come (comp. Virgil, xEn. ii, 
763). But he gives no clue to the identification of 
Meni, and his explanation is evidently suggested by the 
renderings of the Sept, and the old Latin version ; the 
former, as he quotes them, translating Gad by ‘fortune,* 
and Meni by ‘ daemon,’ in which they are followed by 
the latter. In the later mythology of Egypt, as we 
learn from Maerobius (Saturn, i, 19), A aiyuv and Ti’XV 
were two of the four deities who presided over birth, 
and represented respectively the Sun and Moon. A 
passage quoted by Selden (De Dis Syris, i, c. I) from 
a MS. of Yettins Valens of Antioch, an ancient astrol- 
oger, goes also to prove that in the astrological lan- 
guage of his day the sun and moon were indicated by 
daiywv and tv\ij, as being the arbiters of human des- 
tiny. This circumstance, coupled with the similarity 
between Meni and M >) v or M//i'?/, the ancient name for 
the moon, has induced the majority of commentators to 
conclude that Meni is the Moon god or goddess, the 
Deus Lunus, or Dea Luna of the Romans ; masculine as 
regards the earth which she illumines ( terra maritus), 
feminine with respect to the sun (solis uxor), from 
whom she receives her light. This twofold character 
of the moon is thought by David Mill to be indicated 
in the two names Gad and Meni, the former feminine, 
the latter masculine (Diss. v, § 23); but as both are 
masculine in Hebrew, his speculation falls to the ground. 
Le Moyne, on the other hand, regarded both words as 
denoting the sun, and his double worship among tlte 
Egyptians: Gad is then the goat of Mendes, and Meni 
= Mnevis worshipped at Heliopolis.. The opinion of 
Huetius that the Meni of Isaiah and the 31 i)v of Strabo 
(xii, e. 31) both denoted the sun, was refuted by Yi- 
tringa and others. Among those who have interpreted 
the word literally ‘number’ may be reckoned Jarchi and 
Abarbanel, who understand by it the 'number’ of the 
priests that formed the company of revellers at the feast, 
and later Iloheisel (Obs. ad. dific.Jes. lorn, p. 349) lol- 
lowed in the same track. Kimehi, in his note on Isa. 
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Ixv, 11, says of Meni, ‘It is a star, and some interpret it 
of the stars which are numbered, and they are the seven 
stars of motion, ’ i. e. the planets. Dux turf (Lex. Heir.) 
applies it to the ‘number’ of the stars which were wor- 
shipped as gods; Schindler {Lex. Pentayl.) to the ‘num- 
ber and multitude’ of the idols, while according to oth- 
ers it refers to ‘ Mercury, the god of numbers;’ all which 
are mere conjectures, quot homines, tot sente n tier, and 
take their origin from the play upon the word Meni, 
which is found in the verse next following that in which 
it occurs (‘therefore will 1 number [““"j'Im, u-mdnithi] 
you to the sword’), and which is supposed to point to 
its derivation from the verb manak , to number. 

Hut the origin of the name of Noah, as given in Gen. v, 
29, shows that such plays upon words are not to be de- 
pended upon as the bases of etymology. On the sup- 
position, however, that in this case the etymology of 
Meni is really indicated, its meaning is still uncertain. 
Those who understand by it the moon, derive an argu- 
ment for their theory from the fact that anciently years 
were numbered by the courses of the moon” (Smith). 

The fact of Meni being a Babylonian god renders it 
probable that some planet was worshipped under this 
name: but there is much diversity of opinion as to the 
particular planet to which the designation of destiny 
would be most applicable (see Lakemacher, Observ. phi- 
lol. iv, 18 sq. ; David Mill's diss. on the subject in his 
Dissert, selectee, p. 81-132). Milliter considers it to be 
Venus (see Gesenius, Comment, ad loc.), as the lesser 
star of good fortune (the Xantrtt of the Persians [2 Mace, 
i, 13] or .1 metis [Strabo, xv, 733] of the Armenians [xi, 
532; xii, 559]); Ewald takes it to be Saturn, the chief 
dispenser of evil influences; and Movers ( Phonic . i, 650) 
has returned to the old opinion that Meni is the moon, 
which was also supposed to be an arbitress of fortune: 
the best arguments for which last view are collected by 
Vitringa (ad loc.). It also deserves notice that there 
arc some, among whom is llitzig, who consider Gad and 
Meni to be names for one and the same god, and who 
chiefly differ as to whether the sun or the moon is the 
god intended. It would seem on the whole that, in the 
passage under consideration, the prophet reproaches the 
idolatrous .lews with setting up a table to Fortune, and 
with making libations to Fate; ami Jerome (ad loc.) 
observes that it was the custom as late as his time, in 
all cities, especially in Egypt, to set tables before the 
gods, and furnish them with various luxurious articles 
of food, and with goblets containing a mixture of new 
wine, on the last day of the month and of the year, and 
that the people drew omens from them in respect to the 
fruitfulness of the year; but in honor of what god these 
things were done he does not state. Numerous exam- 
ples of this practice occur on the monuments cf Egypt 
(Wilkinson, .lac. Ky. i, 205). See Gai>. 

Menifee, Quinn M., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, son of lion. William Menifee, 
was a native of Texas, lie tirst studied law, and took 
his place at the bar with a good prospect of success in 
that profession. At the call of duty, however, he relin- 
quished the practice of jurisprudence, and entered the 
Methodist itinerancy in 1857. During the war he served, 
for nearly two years, as a private soldier in the army of 
Virginia, losing a leg at the battle of Sharpsbnrg. Af- 
ter the restoration of peace he entered upon minis- 
terial work in Texas, and there labored faithfully till 
his death in 18(17. ‘‘Quinn .Menifee was a young man 
of noble and generous impulses, a high-toned gentle- 
man, and a pure-minded Christian. . . . Notwithstand- 
ing the loss of one of his limbs, his friends predicted for 
him a useful and successful career in the ministry. But 
his sun of life went down ere it had reached its merid- 
ian.” — Thrall, /list, of Mtth. in Texas, p. 1G4. 

Menippus, one of the most, noted Cynic philoso- 
phers, was born at Gadara, in Uude-Svria, in the first 
century B.(’. lie was originally a slave, but afterwards 
became one of the pupils of Diogenes. He satirized the 


philosophers of his time in such severe terms that the 
most bitter satires were afterwards denominated Menip- 
pean. Lucian pronounces him “ the greatest snarler and 
snapper among the old dogs” (the Cynics), and in his 
“Dialogues of the Dead” makes Diogenes describe him 
as an old bald-headed man, in a tattered cloak, inces- 
santly ridiculing the pedantry of his brother philoso- 
phers. lie was the author of thirteen treatises, which 
contained, we are told, nothing serious, but were filled 
with cutting sarcasms. These works are all lost, but 
we have fragments of Varro’s Satunc Menippttp, writ- 
ten in imitation of Menippus. According to Diogene 3 
(vi, 101), these works were entitled as follows : \tuvta, 
Ata^ijKai, ’ EirtOToXai , etc. lie amassed great wealth 
as a usurer, but, having been cheated out of all of it, 
was so mortified that lie strangled himself. — Smith, 
Diet, of Class. Jiioy. s. v. 

Menius (or Menig), Justus, an eminent German 
theologian of the Deformation period, noted for his part 
in the spread of the Protestant doctrines, was born at 
Fulda Dee. 13, 1499. lie studied for the Church, and 
intended to become a monastic in order to serve the 
cause of Dome the more faithfully, but, while living as 
deacon at Meilbcrg, he was made acquainted with the 
doctrines of Luther, and he .became so interested in the 
reformatory movement that he decided to go to the 
very stronghold of the heretics and judge for himself, 
lie accordingly set out for Wittenberg to hear Luther 
preach, and while there was made a convert to the new 
cause, and at once identified himself with the Protes- 
tants. In 1546 he was made ecclesiastical superintend- 
ent of Gotha, and afterwards he became pastor of St. 
Thomas’s Church at Lei psic, which situation he retained 
until his death, Aug. 11, 1588. Menius was a devoted 
friend of Luther, whom he accompanied to the Colloquy 
of Marburg (q. v.),and in 1532 he signed the articles of 
Smalcald (q. \\). Together with George Spalatin, Cru- 
ciger, Myconius, and John Webern, he drew up the first 
ecclesiastical ritual used in Saxony. Among his works, 
we notice Comnientariu in lib. Samuelis et Acta Aposto- 
lorum (Wittcnb. 1532, 8vo) : — S<pultura Lutheri (1538, 
4to) : — I "om deist d. Wiedertdujjer (Wittcnb. 1544, 4to) : 
— 1 ’on d. Xothvehr (Wittcnb. 1547, 8vo) : — J/istorica De- 
scriptio de Hello dothieo (1568, 8vo). Sec Motsclunann, 
Krfordia Literata; Albrecht, Sdchsische Kirr/auyesch. 
i, 306; Tentzcl, Suppl. Reliquu Hist, dot kuna’, p. 787 ; 
Schmidt, Justus Menius, der liformator Thiirinyeus 
(1867, 2 vols. 8vo); Jahrb. dcntsch. Theol. 1870, No. iv; 
Herzog, Jieal-Encyklojmdie, ix, 325 sip 

Menken, Gottfried, D.D.. an eminent German 
Protestant divine, was born at Bremen May 29, 1768. 
1 1 is early education was somewhat imperfect, from want 
of means, but in 1788 he entered the University of Jena, 
bringing with him only his Bible, a lexicon, and the 
works of Jacob Boh me. The rationalistic tendency 
which prevailed in the German universities at that time 
was thoroughly repugnant to his nature, and he deter- 
mined to give himself to a close and quiet study of his 
Bible, and of those languages which could assist him in 
that object, leaving entirely aside the divers purely the- 
ological systems. He wrote at the time a number of 
essays and expositions, which, however, not being satis- 
fied with them, he afterwards destroyed at Wetzlar, with 
the exception of some valuable pieces forming one vol- 
ume of about 15U pages. In 1790 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Duisburg, where he found the same general 
tendency prevailing as at Jena. He met. however, with 
some kindred spirits, such as Achelis (t judge at Duis- 
burg in 1857) and Schlechtendal, earnest evangelical 
men, with whom he formed a friendship which lasted 
all his life. About 1791 he became an inmate in the 
family of the rector, Fr. A. Hasenkamp, whose example 
and precepts appear to have exerted a lasting influence 
over him. In 1794 lie became assistant preacher at 
Frank fort-on-the-Main ; in 1796, pastor of the Protes- 
tant Church at Wetzlar ; removed in the same capacity 
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to Bremen in 1802, and died there June 1, 1831. lie 
was a great admirer of Bengel, and opposed not only 
Wolf and Baumgarten’s views, but also those of such 
men as Lavater, Pfenninger, Hilfeli, Stolz, Ewald, and 
Yung Stilling, whom he accused of conceding too much 
to the philosophical notions of the times. Among his 
numerous works we notice Beitrag z. Ddmonologie, oder 
Wider leg ung d. exegetischen Aufsdtze d. II. Prof. Grimm 
(Frankf. and Leips. 1793) : — Ueber Gluck u. Sieg d. Gott- 
losen (Frankf. and Leips. 1795) — both of which were 
published anonymously : — Christliche Ilomilien (Nurenb. 
1798) : — Xme Sammlung (1802) : — Ilomilien ii. d. Pro- 
2 >heten Elias (1804) : — Predigten (1825). After his death 
there appeared Letzte Sammlung christlicker Predigten 
(Cologne, 1847): — Anleitung z. eigenen Unterricht in d. 
Wahrlieiten d. Heiligen Sell rift (Frankf. 1805; 2d edit. 
1825): — Leitfaden z. Unter?'ieht f Confirmanden (1817; 
3d edit. 1826). See Osiander (J. E.), in the Tiibinger Zeit- 
schrift, 1832, vol. ii ; also, separately, Menken als Sehrif- 
steller (Bremen, 1832) ; Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie , ix, 
328 sq. (J. N. P.) 

Mennander, Caul Fredrik, a learned Swedish 
prelate, was born July 19, 1712, at Stockholm. After 
having been bishop of Abo, in Finland, he was called to 
teach physics at the University of Upsala. Towards 
the close of his life he was made archbishop of that 
city. He was a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Upsala, in which city he died May 22, 1786. He wrote 
J)e Usn Logices in historia (Abo, 1748) : — De Ophio- 
latria Gentilium (ibid. 1752, 4to) : — De Synodis Aboensi- 
bus (ibid. 1773, 4to); and many papers on archaeology 
inserted in the collection of the society of Upsala. — 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Mean as, a patriarch of the Eastern Church, flour- 
ished in the first half of the 6th century, lie was for 
a time superintendent of the great hospital “Holy Sam- 
son,” at Constantinople. In 536 he became patriarch 
of that city by the choice of the emperor Justinian and 
the clergy, to supersede the Monophvsite Antimus I, 
who had left his episcopal seat at Trapezunt, and had 
usurped the patriarchal dignity. Meiinas was the iirst 
among Oriental patriarchs who was consecrated as 
bishop by a Roman pope (March 13, 563) (see Labbe, 
Concil. col. 47 sq.: also Baronins, Annul, ad aim. 536, n. 
27 ; I’agi, Critica, ad ann. 536, n. 6). Mennas attended 
quietly to his duties at the Church of Constantinople 
till the war of the “Three Chapters” broke out and in- 
volved him [see Chapters, Three], and finally brought 
about his deposition from Rome, because of his adhe- 
sion to the side of the emperor against the Roman 
pontiff. In this trying hour Mennas displayed a most 
amiable disposition, and acted the part of a truly hon- 
orable man. He bowed submissively to the severe 
decision of the pope, and even used his influence to 
persuade the other bishops of the Eastern Church, who 
had suffered like him the displeasure of the papal vice- 
gerent, to bear patiently with the holy father and to 
approve his decisions, and to revoke their previous ap- 
proval of the imperial decrees (Ilardouin, iii, 10; Labbe, 
v, 338). Mennas soon after died, August, 552. lie 
had presided over the Church of Constantinople for 
sixteen years and six months. He is commemorated 
in the Latin Martvrologium Aug. 25, and in the Greek 
Menologium Aug. 24. A pretty full account of the life 
of Mennas is furnished both in the Latin and Greek 
Martyrologies under the dates of commemoration. See 
also Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, vii, 57. 

Memio, Simon, one of the “shining lights” of the 
16th century, a Reformer whose apostolic spirit and 
labors have thus far failed to receive the recognition 
they deserve, probably because of the relation he sus- 
tained to that peculiar sect of Christians called after 
him, Mennonites (q. v.). 

Life. — The early history of Menno is somewhat ob- 
scured; it has not yet been definitely determined when 
he was bom. The year generally fixed upon is 1498 ; 


his friends of the Netherlands believe it to have oc- 
curred in 1496, but Gobel, the noted German Church 
historian, holds that Menno saw the light of day in 
1505 ( Geseh . d. ekristl. Lebens in d. Rhein. Westph. evan- 
gel. Kirche, i, 191). His native place was the little vil- 
lage of Witmarsum, in Friesland. He was reared and 
educated under the influence of the Church, and finally 
decided to devote his life to her service. In 1524 he 
took orders as priest, and was located at the village of 
Ringium. His religious condition at this time was 
anything but desirable. “He was,” we are told, “in 
utter darkness of mind and worldliness of spirit, yet not 
without some tenderness of conscience and apparent 
piety.” In 1530 he was induced to examine the New 
Testament with diligence, in consequence of doubts con- 
cerning transubstautiation. He now became through 
grace gradually enlightened, his preaching changed, 
and he was called by some an evangelical preacher, 
though he says of himself, “At that time the world 
loved me, and I the world.” His preaching found favor 
among the people, and he gained daily in popularity. 
In 1531 finally came the turning-point which resulted 
in his departure from the mother Church. In this year 
he witnessed the martyrdom of Sieke Snyder, at Leen- 
warden, for Anabaptism. This severity towards one who 
had dared to differ for conscience sake rather enlisted 
his sympathy, roused him to a similar inquiry concern- 
ing the sacrament of Baptism, and resulted in his em- 
bracing the views of the persecuted Baptists, though he 
for several years struggled to suppress his secret con- 
victions, on account of the odium and suffering which the 
avowal must incur. “ By the gracious favor of God,” 
he observes, “ I have acquired my knowledge, as well 
of baptism as of the Lord’s Supper, through the enlight- 
ening of the Holy Spirit, attendant on my much read- 
ing and contemplating the Scriptures, and not through 
the efforts and means of seducing sects, as I am ac- 
cused.” 

Mosheim has taken advantage of this hesitating 
course on the part of Menno after his conversion to the 
cause of the Anabaptists, and has accused our subject 
of duplicity, as guilty of having held “ clandestine in- 
tercourse with the Anabaptists” until he found it con- 
venient “ to throw off the mask.” This, however, is 
unjust and cruel. Menno was never truly an Ana- 
baptist. He never sympathized with the excesses com- 
mitted at Mtinster and elsewhere (for he actually pub- 
lished a severe censure against the erroneous opinions 
and vile practices of John of Leyden in 1535), and his 
views of baptism were so peculiar that to this day the 
Mennonites stand alone in their mode of observing this 
sacrament. The only thing he held in common with 
the Anabaptists was opposition to infant baptism. Men- 
no, however, associated quite freely with the Anabap- 
tists, and exerted a most salutary influence over them, 
making many friends among that sect. In 1537 he 
was actually invited by a number of Anabaptists of 
Groningen to assume among them the rank and func- 
tions of a public teacher; and as he looked upon the 
persons who made this proposal as exempt from the 
fanatical frenzy of their brethren at Minister, he yield- 
ed to their entreaties. His conversion from Romanism 
he himself alludes to in the following strain: “I be- 
sought my God with sighing and tears that to mej a 
troubled sinner, he would grant the gift of his grace; 
that he would endue me with wisdom, spirit, frankness, 
and manly fortitude, so that I might preach his worthy 
name and holy word unadulterated, and proclaim his 
truth to his praise. At length the great and gracious 
Lord, perhaps after the course of nine months, extended 
to me his fatherly spirit, help, and mighty hand, so that 
I freely abandoned at once my character, honor, and 
fame, which I had among men, as also my antichris- 
tian abominations, mass, infant baptism, loose and care- 
less life, and all, and put myself willingly in all trouble 
and poverty under the pressing cross of Christ my Lord. 
In my weakness I feared God ; I sought pious people, 
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and of these I found some, though few, in good zeal and 
doctrine. I disputed with the perverted, and some 1 
gained through (.rod’s help and power, and led them by 
his word to the Lord Christ; but the stiff-necked and 
obdurate 1 commended to the Lord. Thus has the gra- 
cious Lord drawn me, through the free favor of his 
great grace. lie first stirred in my heart ; he has given 
me a new mind ; he has humbled me in his fear; he has 
led me from the way of death, and, through mere mercy, 
has called me upon the narrow path of life into the com- 
pany of the saints. To him be praise forever. Amen.” 
According to Van Oosterzee (in Herzog’s Real-Encyklo- 
jiadie, ix, .339 sqA, Menno was led to separation from 
Lome by the cruel treatment of the Anabaptists in 1535. 
Many of tbc sufferers at this time had been hearers of 
the word of God as dispensed by Menno, and had been 
made disciples of the new sect by his declarations against 
infant baptism and the opinion of a “real presence” in 
the Eucharist. Indeed, his own brother had suffered a 
martyr's death on this occasion, and this may have con- 
tributed in no small measure to the decided step which 
Menno took shortly after. 

With Men no’s appointment to the ministry of a class 
of ‘' Anabaptists” at Groningen opens the most event- 
ful period of his life’s work. His withdrawal from the 
Church of Lome relieved him of the vow of celibacy, 
and he made haste to select a companion for life, by 
whom he had several children. All these things would 
make it appear that Menno settled quietly at Gronin- 
gen, and there enjoyed life’s ease. lint this is not the 
record of Simon Menno. Anxious to spread the In- 
formed doctrines, and more especially his own peculiar 
views of the Bible’s teachings, he travelled constantly 
far and near. lie visited not only all Friesland, but 
traversed Holland and Germany, determined to make 
new converts, and to organize and unite the scattered 
members of the Anabaptists into his own fold. Al- 
though oftentimes exposed to persecution, he neverthe- 
less continued steadfast in the work. When he found 
it impossible to remain any longer in Friesland he re- 
moved to Wismar; finally he settled at Oldeslolic, in 
Holstein, where he was granted not only protection. 1 ut 
even encouragement, and was allowed to establish a 
printing-press for the diffusion of his religious opinions. 
There lie died, January 13, 1561, in the satisfaction of 
having gathered a large and nourishing sect, which con- 
tinues to this day. See Mexnonites. 

Menno as a Protestant . — Moshcim (Eecles. Hist. lGth 
century') thus speaks of Menno’s labors after his es- 
tablishment at Groningen as a Protestant minister: 
“ East and West Friesland, with the province of Gron- 
ingen, were first visited by this zealous apostle of the 
Anabaptists; whence he directed his course into Hol- 
land, Guclderland. Brabant, and Westphalia; continued 
it through the German provinces that lie on the coast 
of the Baltic Sea, and penetrated so far as Livonia. In 
all these places his ministerial labors were attended with 
remarkable success, and added to his sect a prodigious 
number of followers. Hence he is deservedly considered 
as the common chief of almost all the Anabaptists, and 
the parent of the sect that still subsists under that de- 
nomination.” As Moshcim persists in mentioning Men- 
no in connection with the Anabaptists, and as the pub- 
lic is prejudiced against all who were known under that 
name, wc think it but just to insert here Menno’s own 
account of his labors: “Through our feeble service, 
teaching, and simple writing, with the careful deport- 
ment, labor, and help of our faithful brethren, the great 
and mighty God has made so known and public, in 
many cities and lands, the word of true repentance, the 
word of his grace and power, together with the whole- 
some use of his holy sacraments, and has given such 
growth to his churches, and endued them with such in- 
vincible strength, that not only many proud, stout 
hearts have become humble, the impure ehaste, the 
drunken temperate, the covetous liberal, the cruel kind, 
the godless godly, but also, for the testimony which 


they hear, they faithfully give up their property to con- 
fiscation, and their bodies to torture and to death ; as 
has occurred again and again to the present hour. 
These can be no fruits nor marks of false doctrine (with 
that God does not co-operate); nor under such oppres- 
sion and misery could anything have stood so long 
were it not the power and word of the Almighty. See, 
this is our calling, doctrine, and fruit of our service, for 
which we are so horribly calumniated, and persecuted 
with so much enmity. Whether all the prophets, apos- 
tles, and true servants of God did not through their 
service also produce the like fruits, we would gladly let 
all the pious judge, lie who bought me with the blood 
of his love, and called me to his service, unworthy as I 
am, searches me, and knows that I seek neither gold and 
goods, nor luxury, nor ease on earth, but only my Lord’s 
glory, my salvation, and the souls of many immortals. 
Wherefore 1 have had, now the eighteenth year, to en- 
dure so excessive anxiety, oppression, trouble, sorrow, 
and persecution, with my poor, feeble wife and little off- 
spring, that I have stood in jeopardy of my life and in 
many a fear. Yes, while the priests lie on soft beds and 
cushions, we must hide ourselves commonly in secret 
corners. While they at all nuptials and christenings, 
and other times, make themselves merry in public with 
fifes, drums, and various kinds of music, we must look 
out for every dog, lest he be one employed to catch us. 
Instead of being greeted by all as doctors and masters, 
we must be called Anabaptists, clandestine holders-forth, 
deceivers, and heretics. In short, while for their serv- 
ices they are rewarded in princely style, with great 
emoluments and good days, our reward and portion 
must be fire, sword, and death. What now I, and my 
true coadjutors in this very difficult, hazardous service, 
have sought, or could have sought, all the well-disposed 
may easily estimate from the work itself and its fruit. 
I will then humbly entreat the faithful and candid read- 
er once more, for Jesus’s sake, to receive in love this my 
forced acknowledgment of my enlightening, and make 
of it a suitable application. I have presented it out of 
great necessity, that the pious reader may know how it 
has happened, since I am on all sides calumniated and 
falsely accused, as if I were ordained and called to this 
service by a seditious and misleading sect. Let him 
that fears God read and judge.” 

In the article Anahai*tists we have already alluded 
to the general mistake of supposing that all Anabaptists 
were engaged in the Minister excesses, and that usually 
persons fail to make a distinction between the sober 
Christians and the worst fanatics of the party. In our 
sketch of the life and labors of David Joris (q. v.), we 
had occasion to point out the earnestness which charac- 
terized his followers of the “Anabaptists;” but it is in 
this place that we would enlist our reader’s attention to 
the injustice of suffering a whole sect to be despised 
and forsaken because of the faults of a few who may 
have secured membership in order to make their relig- 
ious garb a stepping-stone to abused power. The two 
large Protestant bodies of Lutheran and Lcfnrmcd have 
always been characterized by jealousy towards any new 
sects, and have quickly charged their weaker rivals with 
all the infirmities which flesh is heir to, if any one mem- 
ber of the new comers was open to criticism. Even in 
our very day the Methodists and Baptists suffer more 
or less persecution from the communicants of the State 
churches in Germany; how much more likely in those 
days of the 16th century, when first the iron hold of the 
papacy, which had cramped the Church for ages, was 
suddenly relaxing. From all the sources now at our 
command, wc gather the fact that Menno was a gentle, 
earnest, modest man, of a spiritual nature, with no trace 
about him of wild fanaticism; ready to encourage all 
that was noble, pure, and good in his fellow-men, con- 
stantly reproving those of his followers who appeared 
guilty of misdemeanors of any sort. Flourishing in the 
Lcformation period, he was frequently involved in con- 
troversies ; thus in 1543 he was visited by the celebrated 
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John a Lasko, who was determined to draw Menno into 
the party of the Reformed or Lutherans. For three or 
four days the two eminent divines held public disputa- 
tions upon Christ’s humanity, infant baptism, etc., etc., 
but so gentle was Menno in his manner that at the close 
of the controversy the two combatants parted in peace, 
promising good-will towards each other. In 1550 he 
published a special tract to defend the doctrine of the 
Trinity against the Unitarians, who were coming to his 
country from Italy and Switzerland; in 1552, .1 thorough 
Confession on Disputed Points, for the use of other relig- 
ious bodies than his own. 

Result of Menno' s Labors . — The whole system of the- 
ology as taught by Simon Menno presents few, if any, 
new developments. In his controversies with John a 
Lasko and Micronius, he confessed a peculiar Christolo- 
gy. He did not believe in a Son sundered and divided 
into two persons (“ zerstiickelt oder zertheilt ”) of a human 
and divine nature. He confessed one and the same Son 
and Only-begotten, who in his very flesh is the God- 
Logos, who in his flesh came down from heaven, and in 
very flesh became man. lie believed that Christ, in this 
way, was born in Mary, but not of Mary; that he be- 
came flesh, and was made man, without taking upon 
him Mary’s flesh and blood. Anxious to ascribe to our 
Lord the highest purity possible, he seems to have in- 
dulged in speculations which rendered the reality of 
Christ’s human nature somewhat doubtful. He probably 
borrowed this vague notion from the Munster Anabap- 
tists. As a writer of systematic theology, Simon Menno 
was inferior to most of his contemporaries, and his main 
work, Das Fundamentbuch (1539), shows his want of 
adaptedness to a systematic treatment of religions doc- 
trines. Following the example of the apostles, he taught 
his followers, as the occasion required, in a simple, child- 
like way, and never allowed himself to be drawn into 
abstruse, or even abstract questions, when preaching to 
them. A complete and systematic statement of his doc- 
trines was never given by Simon Menno, and the great 
influence which he and liis followers exercised on the 
internal and external history of the Reformation was 
due to the principle they represented. 

Like the other Protestant Reformers, Menno accept- 
ed the formal and material principles of the Reforma- 
tion ; but, besides these, he aimed at a moral, practical 
end. It was his earnest desire to restore the king- 
dom of God, or the Christian Church, to that purity 
which is taught in the New Testament, and which he 
believed had existed in the Apostolic Church. To bring 
back this golden age of Christianity, and to organize a 
congregation pi) t\ov<rav cnri\ov,i) pvTiSa,i) n rwv rot- 
ouTMV (Eplies. v, 27), was the constant aim of all his ef- 
forts. This accounts for the singular asceticism of the 
sect, and explains why the Mennonites did not, like other 
evangelical % bodies, concern themselves about abstract 
religious speculations, but about moral laws and duties. 
For the same reasons they also separated themselves 
from the unbelieving world, and tried to purify the 
Church by administering the ordinance of baptism only 
to those who had made a personal profession of faith 
in Christ. The validity of infant baptism was rejected, 
while only adults “who do actually profess repentance 
towards God and obedience to our Lord Jesus Christ” 
were considered proper subjects of this ordinance. We i 
quote here article seven of a Mennonite Confession of 
Faith: “We confess of baptism that all repenting be- 
lievers, who bv faith, regeneration, and renewal of heart 
by the Holy Spirit, have been united with God, and 
whose names are written down in heaven, are to be bap- 
tized in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, to show forth in a solemn and beautiful 
emblem their faith in the crucified, buried, and risen 
Redeemer, with its effect to live up to whatsoever things 
Christ taught his followers.” The necessity of the power 
of excommunication in the Church was earnestly as- 
serted by Menno, “ for without the right usage of ex- 
communication the spiritual kingdom of God on earth 


cannot exist intact in purity and piety. A Church 
without the proper apostolical ban or excommunication 
is like a city without walls or gates, like a field or gar- 
den without a fence, or like a house without walls or 
doors. For without it the Church would stand open to 
all seducers and evil-doers, to idolators and wilfully per- 
sistent shiners.” He insisted upon excommunication to 
such an extent that members of his congregation at 
Wismar who had listened to the sermons of Lutheran 
clergymen were excommunicated as if they had com- 
mitted public crimes, or indulged in gross passions. 

The works of Simon Menno, of which the last were 
printed in his own printing establishment, were pub- 
lished collectively in 1G00, under the title Sommaria 
of Byllnvergadering van sommige sch riftelyke Bekenten- 
issen des geloofs, mitsgaders eenige wuarachtige Ye rant 
ivoordingen, gedaan door Menno Simons. It was, how- 
ever, a very imperfect compilation ; much better was 
that of 1G4G, 4to ; but the best appeared in 1G81, in 
sm. fol., at Amsterdam, entitled Opera omnia theolo- 
gica, of al de Godgeleerde werken van Menno Simonis, 
etc. 

Besides the histories on his followers, quoted in the 
article Mennonites, see Biographic des Protest, celebres 
(Paris), ii, 59-70 ; Cramer, llet leven an de verrigtingen 
von Menno Simons (Amst. 1837), perhaps the most im- 
portant work to be consulted; Harder, Leben Menno Si- 
mons (Konigsb. 1846); Roosen, Menno Simons den evan- 
gelischen Mennonitengemeinden geschildert (Leipsic, 1848). 
(J. II. W.) 

Mennonites is the name of a Christian sect which 
sprung up in Holland and Germany about the time of 
the Reformation, though it cannot be said to have actu- 
ally originated in the great revolution of the lGth cen- 
tury. The Baptists claim the Mennonites as their fore- 
runners, and regard them to be the direct descendants 
of the Waldenses (q.v.); but this origin of the Mennon- 
ites is disputed by most Paedobaptist writers, who recog- 
nise them simply as the followers of one Simon Menno 
(q.v.), who gathered the more moderate of the Anabap- 
tists (q. v.), gave them a new code of discipline, and be- 
came to them the interpreter of the law and the Gospel. 
Because of the excesses committed by the more fanatic 
and unruly of the German Anabaptists in the reforma- 
tory period, the Baptists and Mennonites take exception 
to this classification. 1M. Herman Scliyn, a Mennonite 
minister, who has published their history and apology, 
seeks to maintain that they are not Anabaptists, either 
by principle or by origin. Besides the necessity of adult 
baptism, the Mennonites in the 1 Gth century held, in com- 
mon with the Anabaptists, the belief in Christ’s personal 
reign during the millennium— the unlawfulness of oaths 
and wars, even in resistance to injury — the impropriety 
of engaging in lawsuits — and the exclusion of the civil 
magistrate from the Church. But with the wild notions, 
which were indulged in by many, of setting up Christ’s 
kingdom on earth by violence and bloodshed, they had 
no sympathy. Every immoral practice, also, they as a 
sect discountenanced; and they deserve to be held up 
as a Christian body characterized by consistency and 
moderation. In the days of their founder they were 
certainly among the most pious Christians the Church 
ever saw, and the worthiest citizens the State ever had. 
“It must be at once conceded,” says Hardwick ( Church 
Hist, during the Ref. p. 280), “ that the principles of thfe 
sect are free from nearly all the dark fanaticism which 
stains the records of the older party.” 

Mennonites, the Anabaptists of the Netherlands first 
called themselves in 1536, the year in which the hith- 
erto scattered community celebrated its union. Menno, 
seeing clearly that “in union lies strength,” had ob- 
tained a regular state of Church order, separate from all 
Dutch and German Protestants, anti thus secured an 
ecclesiastical establishment. He laid down rules for 
the guidance of the congregations, and furnished them 
with a sort of “confession of faith.” His doctrines were 
free from the anti-social and licentious tenets and the 
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pretensions to inspiration which are ascribed to the An- 
abaptists; but he agreed with them in condemning the 
baptism of infants (Matt, xxviii, 19), in expecting a per- 
sonal reign of Christ on earth for a thousand years at the 
millennium, in excluding magistrates from the Christian 
Church (Schyn, i, 21 1 ), ami in maintaining that all war 
was unlawful (Matt, xxvi, 52), that the taking of oaths 
was prohibited by Christ (Matt, v, 37), and that hu- 
man science is useless and pernicious to a Christian. 
But these tenets were so explained and modified by 
Meuno as to ditl'er very little from the doctrines gener- 
ally held by the 1 Informed churches, securing a high 
degree of credit to the religious system of this famous 
teacher, and tlms contributing to the rapid progress of 
his followers both in numbers and in influence, lie in- 
sisted upon the strictest attention to moral duties, and 
exercised a most severe discipline upon offenders, and in 
a very short time succeeded in excluding from this fel- 
lowship those fanatics that had so dishonored the name 
of Anabaptists, and gradually built up a large and flour- 
ishing sect. 

The severe discipline which Mcnno exercised over 
his followers had, however, ultimately the effect of pro- 
ducing divisions within his ffoek. Oftentimes the pro- 
priety or impropriety of excommunicating from the 
fellowship of the Church those who had incurred its 
censures was questioned. Men no insisted upon the ex- 
pulsion of all guilty of misdemeanor, even if the erring 
ones showed signs of repentance. Some in the flock 
took exception to this severity, and insisted upon it that 
an excommunicated might at least be readmitted if 
signs of repentance were clearly manifest. This divi- 
sion of opinion resulted finally in the division of the 
sect into two parties, named respectively “die Fe inert” 
the Fine, and “ die Groben ,” the Coarse. They were 
also called “ Flemings” or “ Flandrians” and “ Water- 
landers,” from the districts in which they resided. The 
former was the more rigid of the two; but ere long 
it was also divided into Flandrians and Frieslanders. 
This separation arose.out of a question as to what should 
constitute a suflicient cause for excommunication. One 
party regarded those only who were open contemners 
of the divine law to be deserving the highest censure 
of the Church, while the other party considered offences 
of the most trivial kind a reason for the instant rejec- 
tion of the offender. Menno himself officially sided with 
the Flemings, and he was forced to pronounce-thc expul- 
sion of the milder party, although his sympathies were 
supposed to he with them. 

Other particular sentiments that divided the Men- 
nonites arc the following: The Flemingians maintain, 
with various degrees of rigor, the opinions of their 
founder Mcnno as to the human nature of Christ, al- 
leging that it was produced in the womb of the Virgin 
by the creating power of the Holy Ghost, and hence 
object to the terms person and trinity as not consistent 
with the simplicity of the Scriptures; they hold to the 
obligation that binds us to wash the feet of strangers,' in 
consequence of our Saviour’s command; the necessity 
of excommunicating and avoiding, as one would do the 
plague, not only avowed sinners, but also all those who 
depart, even in some slight instances pertaining to dress, 
etc., from (lie simplicity of their ancestors; t lie con- 
tempt due to human learning, and to other matters of 
less moment. Another separation took place at Am- 
sterdam in IGG4, and had a much wider influence, ex- 
tending also to the other Dutch churches; it was be- 
tween the Mennouitcs who held to the opinions of the 
Jteinonstraiits (q. v.) and the old orthodox party. The 
leader of the Ucmonstrants, or Socinians, was Dr. Gale- 
nas Abrahams (see Benthem, Holland. Kirvhe- it. tichu- 
l nstaat, i, 832; Jehring, p. 30), hence called G alienists 
(q. v.), and, from the. house where they assembled ( bij 
het Lam), Lamists; the opponents were called Apostoo- 
lians, from their leader, 1 )r. Samuel Apostool ; and Zon- 
ists, from their house in de Zon (sun). By the AUje- 
tneene Doopsyezinde Societeit, founded in 1811, the two 


churches came again into closer fellowship (see Jahr- 
boekje roor de JJoopsgez. Guneenten, 1838 and 1839, p. 
118; comp. p. 99). 

But, though divided, all Mennonites are agreed in 
regard to the fundamental doctrine of baptism, which 
is administered by pouring, and only to adults. “The 
opinions,” says Mosheim (A ’cries. /list, iv, 142 sq.), “ that 
are held in common l>y the Mennonites, seem to be all 
derived from this fundamental principle, that the king- 
dom which Christ established upon earth is a visible 
Church, or community, into which the holy and just 
alone are to be admitted, and which is consequently ex- 
empt from all those institutions and rules of discipline 
that have been invented by human wisdom for the cor- 
rection and reformation of the wicked. This fanatical 
principle was avowed by the ancient Mennonites, hut it 
is now almost wholly renounced. Yet from this ancient 
doctrine many of the religious opinions that distinguish 
the Mennonites from all other Christian communities 
seem to be derived. In consequence of this doctrine, 
the\' admit none to the sacrament of baptism except 
persons that are come to the full use of tluir reason; 
they neither admit civil rulers into their communion, 
nor allow any of their members to perform the functions 
of magistracy; they pretend to deny the lawfulness of 
repelling force by force, and consider war, in all its shapes, 
as unchristian and unjust; they entertain the utmost 
aversion to the execution of justice, and more especially 
to capital punishments; and they also refuse to confirm 
their testimony by an oath.” 

The lirst settlement ol’ the Mennonites in the United 
Provinces was granted them by William, prince of Gr- 
ange, towards the close of the 16th century. During 
the War of Liberation they had played no unimportant 
part. Although their obligation not to carry arms pre- 
vented them from entering the army, they nevertheless 
greatly aided the cause by liberal contributions of mon- 
ey, etc. It was not, however, before tlic 17th century 
tliat their liberty and tranquillity were tixed upon solid 
foundations, when, by a Confession of Faith published in 
the year 1G26, they cleared themselves from the impu- 
tations of those pernicious and detestable errors that 
had been laid to their charge. In order to appease their 
intestine discords, a considerable part of the Anabaptists 
of Flanders, Germany, and Friesland concluded their de- 
bates in a conference held at Amsterdam in the year 
IG30, and entered into the bonds of fraternal commun- 
ion, each reserving to themselves a liberty of retaining 
certain opinions. This association, simply nominal, how- 
ever, was renewed and confirmed by new resolutions in 
the year 1G49, in consequence of which the rigorous 
laws of Mcnno and his successors were in various re- 
spects mitigated and corrected. Their association at 
tliat time was very much like that of the Congregation- 
alists in the United States. Indeed, in cultus they had 
much in common with this religious body. Knell con- 
gregation chooses its own pastor, whom they call ex- 
porter, and upon him they lean in his strength or weak- 
ness. These preachers frequently were not paid bv their 
congregations, hut depended upon business or trade en- 
terprises for their daily bread. When no preacher could 
be secured, the deacon would minister unto the male 
portion, and the deaconess unto the female portion of 
the congregation. 

In the 17th and I8th centuries the persecution of the 
Mennonites in Germany and Switzerland drove many 
to Holland, and the “parent" body was thus largely in- 
creased. It was estimated about the middle of the 18th 
century at some 160.01)0. Since that time the Dutch 
Mennonites have again considerably decreased in num- 
ber. An important event in their history was the pro- 
vision of the theologic.nl training of their ministry by 
the establishment of a seminary in 1735. There are no 
buildings connected with this college, but t lie students 
receive theological instruction in a room, containing the 
library, over the Memionitc chapel. The lectures are 
delivered in Latin ; and each student before his entrance 
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must be acquainted with Latin and Greek. They at- 
tend at a literary institution for instruction in Hebrew, 
ecclesiastical history, physics, natural and moral philos- 
ophy, etc. They have private lodgings in different 
parts of the city. The college was established nearly a 
century ago, and was at lirst supported by the Amster- 
dam Mennonites alone ; but lately other churches send 
in their contributions. Some of the students receive 
support from the public fund ; they are all intended for 
the Christian ministry. Thus provided with an edu- 
cated ministry, they were placed on a more equal foot- 
ing with the other Protestant bodies of the country. 
The names Oosterbaan, Stiustra, and Hesselink are men- 
tioned with pride as theologians of Holland, and not sim- 
ply as Mennonite ministers, by every Dutchman. In 
1795 they were granted equality with the other Prot- 
estants, and soon after they began gradually to drop 
peculiar characteristics, so as to form substantially only 
one national body. In 18 1 L all Mennonites united in 
the formation of a society for the support and encour- 
agement of theological education. In 1835 the ter- 
centennial date of Menno’s withdrawal from the Papal 
Church was unitedly observed by all his followers. A 
missionary society, sustaining three laborers in Java, is 
supported by all Mennonites, and so is the Teyler Theo- 
logical Society at Haarlem. According to the Mcnnon- 
ite “Year-Book” of 1850 (the last published by the de- 
nomination), they had then in Holland 127 congrega- 
tions and 140 ministers, not counting the retired preach- 
ers and those engaged as professors. 

The Mennonites in Germany , etc. — In Germany the 
Mennonites were rather numerous in the 17th century. 
In Moravia alone they counted some 70,000. They 
were expelled from that country by Ferdinand II in 
1622, and, after a short stay in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, finally found a resting-place in Russian territory 
(see below). The Mennonites were very largely repre- 
sented in Eastern Prussia. They were particularly nu- 
merous at Dantzic, Marienburg, and Elbing. Their 
Dutch neatness and Dutch industry soon made these 
desolate and swampy regions to flourish like a garden. 
But almost incessant persecution largely reduced their 
number by emigration. In 1730 and in 1782 they were 
threatened with expatriation on account of their refusal 
to serve in the army; but the storm passed by, and king 
Frederick II gave them additional privileges — not, how- 
ever, until the order had been 'weakened by emigration. 
Gradually they increased again until 1789, when they 
were forbidden to purchase landed property. But, not- 
withstanding all difficulties, the Mennonites have re- 
mained, in part at least, on Prussian soil, particularly 
the valley of the Vistula, called “ the Garden Spot of 
Prussia.” Their number in all Germany is estimated at 
about 18,000. 

The Mennonites in Russia. — Russia gladly availed her- 
self of Prussia’s intolerance, and did much to secure 
these valuable citizens for her own territory. Catharine 
II in 1786 had invited the Mennonites to Russia, along 
with other German colonists, and in 1789 228 families 
arrived in Russia, and between 1793 and 1796 there was 
an immigration of 118 more families. These all settled 
on and near the island of Khortitz, on the Lower Dnie- 
per, below Tekaterinoslav. The conditions on which 
they came to Russia were : Protection from all attacks, 
freedom of worship, a gift of lands to the amount of 190 
acres for each family, exemption from all taxes and im- 
posts for ten years, money for their journey, and money 
and wood with which to establish themselves, freedom 
of trade and manufactures, the administration of oaths 
in their own way, and exemption forever from military 
service. These privileges were confirmed by the em- 
peror Paul, and extended to all Mennonites who should 
come thereafter. In spite, therefore, of the repeal and 
mitigation of the severe laws against them in Prussia, 
there was a continued and large immigration of Mennon- 
ites into Russia up to the year 1817. These colonists 
settled near their brethren in the government of Tau- 
VI.— G 


rid, in the region between the rivers Molotchna, Dnie- 
per, and Tokmak, not far from the town of Berdiansk. 
From that time the Mennonites have gone on increasing 
and prospering, until they now number about 40,000 
souls. They have always been protected and favored 
by the government, so that they have almost entirely 
governed themselves, and have preserved their German 
character and institutions intact. This they in great 
part owe to the character and efforts of Johann Coruies, 
who, up to his death in 1848, exercised a very powerful 
influence over them, though he held no office and no 
rank. Titles and orders were on several occasions of- 
fered to him by the imperial government, which highly 
, appreciated liis services, but they were always refused. 
His advice was several times asked by the minister of 
domains, and the governor-general of New Russia rare- 
ly took an important measure without first consulting 
Comics. These Mennonites not only had their own 
schools and churches, and retained in their integrity the 
language, habits, and usages of their ancestors, but had 
a sort of self-government, each group of villages being 
under a governor appointed by themselves from their 
own ranks, who acted as the organ of communication 
between them and the general government. In 1 SGI, 
the present czar (Alexander II) granted new lands and 
renewed all the old concessions to a colony of Mennon- 
ites who settled on the Volga. These lands, however, 
as also those ceded by Catharine, were not given in fee 
simple. The receivers were allowed to leave them to 
their children and to sell them to each other, but could 
not dispose of them to any other than a Mennonite 
without special permission of the government. 

In our own day the attitude of the Russian govern- 
ment towards the Mennonites has decidedly changed, 
and a harsh and unfriendly spirit been manifested in 
regard to them. The sharp-sighted among them fore- 
saw an invasion of their liberties from the tone of the 
Russian newspapers and the attitude of Russian offi- 
cials. On June 4, 1871, the expected blow came. An 
edict, addressed to all the colonists in the empire — Ger- 
man Lutherans and Roman Catholics, as well as Men- 
nonites, Bulgarians, and others, to all of whom, as to the 
Mennonites, grants of lands and special privileges had 
been given— set the limit of ten years as the terminal 
period of exemption from military service, with the pro- 
viso that, as to furnishing recruits, the laws ruling col- 
onists should remain in force only till the publication of 
a general law on military duty. Such a law might be 
promulgated at any day, and the Mennonites, with oth- 
ers, be obliged to furnish .recruits, in spite of their re- 
ligious convictions against bearing arms. By the gen- 
eral law of Russia emigration is not permitted; but, for 
the benefit of the aggrieved colonists, ten years were 
given them in which to take themselves out of Russia, 
if unwilling to come under the full intent of Russian law. 
After that time no emigration is to be permitted. Mean- 
while some of the Mennonites had been busy making 
inquiries to guide them in the selection of new homes. 
Cornelius Jonsen, a f leading Mennonite, acting as Ger- 
man consul at Berdiansk, had written letters to mem- 
bers of the sect in this country and Canada, asking in- 
formation as to the advantage of America for settlement 
by their people. Very full and encouraging replies were 
received from John Funk, at Elkhart, Indiana, and from 
others in Canada, Pennsylvania, and the West. Jonseii 
had these letters printed, and distributed them, togeth- 
er with little pamphlets, telling of the attractions of 
America. So enthusiastic did the people become over 
the hope of freer and happier homes in the New World, 
that in a short time $20,000 was raised to aid a deputa- 
tion to America, to visit its finest sections, and to return 
to Russia with a report of the result of their spying 
out of the land. The delegates sent were twelve in 
number, and left Russia for this country at various times 
from February to May, 1873, and the result is manifest 
in the large arrival of this people, who have purchased 
lands on the Western prairies, and in some of our South- 
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ern states. The probability is that all the Mennonites 
of Bussia will settle in the United .States. 

Those Mennonites who, after their emigration to Btis- 
sia, settled in the Crimea, and there lived on land bought 
by themselves, and not included in the grants of cither 
Catharine or Alexander, are likewise emigrating to this 
country. An advance guard of some thirty families, 
who were able to sell tlieir’estates at once, quitted the 
llussian territory and arrived here Aug. 15 (1X73). They 
are essentially Herman, still speaking the language of 
the land they were obliged to leave nearly a century 
ago, and are from the villages of Triedenstein (“.Stone 
of Peace”) and Bruderfeld (** Brother's Field”), in the 
Crimea, in the neighborhood of the Black Sea. They 
marry only within their own Church. A correspondent 
of the AY w York Tribune writes from St. Petersburg, 
under date of April 19 (1373), concerning this people : 
“That the Mennonites are thrifty, industrious, and eco- 
nomical, their prosperity is sufficient proof. They arc, 
besides this, very clean, neat, and orderly (a lady could 
go into every peasant's stable), and quiet, contented, 
honest, moral, and deeply religions. There is no drunk- 
enness or gambling among them. Crime is exceedingly 
rare. The latest statistics I can find are dated 1341, and 
those show that for 37 years there were only 83 crimes 
in the Mennonitc colonies on the Molotchna, including 
about 12,000 people. Of these crimes, 41 sprang from 
the sexual relation, and 9 were thefts; all the rest were 
minor offences, such as disobedience to the authorities. 
Besides all this, the Mennonites are educated. Every 
child knows how to read and write; in every village 
there is a school. The Bible and other religious books 
are, of course, to be found in every house. The Men- 
nonites were visited by Ilaxthauscn in 1843. and by 
Petzholdt in 1355, and both travellers bear testimony 
to the worth and the prosperity of the colonists. Pctz- 
lioldt says: ‘It is my firm conviction that Bussia pos- 
sesses no more useful or more industrious citizens than 
the Mennonites.’ Up to this time the Mennonites have, 
always been loyal subjects to Bussia. They have never 
been remiss in their taxes; and during the Crimean AA’ar 
sent large voluntary gifts of grain and provender to the 
besieged army. It is only because the privileges grant- 
ed to them are infringed, and they will be compelled to 
enter the army against their conscience, that they now 
wish to emigrate from Bussia.” 

The .1 fennonites in the United States. — These new- 
comers are not by any means the first Mennonites in 
the United .States. They came as early as 1(533. Hold- 
ing much in common with the Eriends. the Mennonites 
received an invitation from William Penn to settle in 
the new province of Pennsylvania. Many accepted the 
kind offer of the Quaker leader, and in little more than 
half a century the sect had migrated to the number of 
about 500 families. In 1708 a school and meeting-house 
were erected by them in tiermantown, Pa. In the fol- 
lowing year another colony was established in what is 
now known as Lancaster ('minty, Pa. Other emigra- 
tions followed in 1711, 1717, 1727, and 1733 successive- 
ly. In 1735 there were nearly if not quite 500 families 
settled in Lancaster County. Afterwards their fam- 
ilies settled also in various parts of Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, New York, and Canada; and they are now 
found in nearly every part of the Union and of Canada, 
though they are most numerously presented in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Maryland, and Virginia. It is difficult 
to arrive at their whole number, as they keep no afees- 
sible records for that purpose, believing public displays 
of this nature to be only one of the vanities of denomi- 
nations, and of no good service, as the (5 rent Head of 
the Church well sees and knows how many arc his. 
They probably number, however, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, about 330 ministers and 40,000 members. 
They have a publishing- house aP Elkhart, Indiana. 
Their bishops, ministers, and deacons meet semi-annu- 
ally in district conferences for the purpose of learning 
the state of the Church, and deliberating upon sug- 


gested methods for advancing her spiritual prosperity. 
Their religious views are similar to those held by their 
brethren in Europe. They have, however, distinguish- 
ing peculiarities. Their office-bearers — bishops, minis- 
ters, and deacons — are all of them chosen by lot. Their 
pastors give their services gratuitously. Their views 
and character as a body meeting with much misrepre- 
| saltation, and exciting .considerable prejudice against 
them, they translated and published at Philadelphia, in 
1727, their Confession of Faith. Eor details, see Amer- 
ican Christian Record, p. 145 sip 

Besides the Old Mennonites, there are in America : 1. 
The Reformed or Strict Mennonites , who in 1811 branch- 
ed off from the parent American body. They follow 
strictly the injunctions of .Simon Menno in regard to 
loot-washing, non-resistance of evil, abstinence from 
oaths, and separation from all excommunicated persons. 
This sect, numbers not more than 10,000, and is con- 
fined chiefly to Pennsylvania, where it. first originated. 
Their doctrines are too rigid for general acceptance, and 
they progress but slowly. They are a worthy, honest, 
and exemplary people. 2. The Xeio Mennonites, num- 
bering about 2500, organized in 1847 by J. II. Oberholt- 
zer and ten other ministers of the Old Mennonites in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. They introduced various re- 
forms, and spread rapidly, not only in Pennsylvania, but 
in other states, and were the first Mennonites to found 
a theological seminary, located at Wadsworth, Ohio. 
In 1872 they had three teachers and twenty-two pupils. 
They also have a publishing-house at Alii ford Square, 
Pa. 3. The Evangelical Mennonites, organized from the 
preceding body in 1853, who hold stated meetings for 
prayer as a Christian necessity. They number only 
about 300. 4. The Ornish Mennonites, numbering about 
1200, followers of Jacob Amman, of Alsace, and very 
much like the lieformcd. They discard the use of but- 
tons on their clothes, substituting the hook, and hence 
are frequently called Hookers. 

The Mennonites all over the world count probably 
200,000. Their oldest authoritative “ Confession of 
Faith” dales from 1580, entitled J)e Waterlandsche Be- 
lij denis; in 1591 was published the Concept von Kbln ; 
in 1(517, lie Friesche Bel y denis ; and later (17001, the 
most complete and generally accepted Confession was 
prepared by John Bies, preacher of the Waterhinders in 
Alemar, and bv Lnbbert ( lerard, in Latin (comp. Schvn, 
ii, 78, 279 ; i, 172). 

For information respecting the Mennonites, see Ot- 
tns, .1 unales Auabaptistici (Basle, 1072, 4to) ; Oriind- 
liche Historic von den Beyebenheiten, Streitiykeiten, und 
Trennunyeu, so v liter den Taufyesinnten bis 1015 rorye- 
gnngen (from the Dutch of Van Cent), by Jehring (Jena, 
1720); Scliyn, /list. ('hristumonnn,qui in Behjio fude- 
rato Mennonifee appellantur (Amstelod. 1725); id., His- 
ioriie Mennonitarum plenior lieductio (Amsterd. 17291, 
which is a defence of the sect, and in which the author 
protests against their being confounded with the Ana- 
baptists; Van lluyzcn, Epitome doctr. Mennonitarum ; 
Botsacc, Wiederbelebuny der ) I iedertdnferischen Libre; 
Crichton, Oesch. der Mennoniten ; Starch, Oesch. d. 7'aufe 
ii. Taufyesinnten; V. Beiswitz u. Wadzeck, Olaubnisbe- 
kenntniss der Mennoniten u. Xochricht ron ihreit C olonUen 
nebst Lebensbeschreib. Menno Simouis (Berl. 1824); Beis- 
witz, Beitriiye znr Kenntniss der Mennoniten (Breslau, 
1829); Blaupnt Ten Cate, Oeschii d< nis der 1 loopsyezinden 
in Friesland, Holland, Zeeland, etc. (Amsterd. 1837-50) ; 
Cornelius, Oesch. d. M iinstersch. .1 ufnihrs (Leips. 1855) ; 
AYigamlus, In Jioymatibus Anabaptist a rum ; Ilasc, AY ue 
Prophet en ; Dc Bussicrc, Les A nabaptistes (Paris, 18531; 
Bites, Ocgemciirtiyer Zustand der Mennoniten ; Mos- 
heim. Kccles. Hist. cent, xvi, § iii, pt. ii, c. 3; and cent, 
xvii, § ii, pt. ii, c. 5 (it is to be wished that Moshcini 
had written the history of this sect in a spirit of great- 
er candor); (Iteselcr, Fccles. Hist, iv, 371 sq.; M older, 
Symbolics, p. 355 sq. ; llagcnbaeh, Hist, of Doctrines, vol. 
ii (see Index); and Van Oosterzee, in Ilerzog, Ileal- Kn- 
cyklop . vol. ix, s. v. (J. II. AY.) 
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Menochius, Giovanni Steffano, a learned Ital- 
ian, tlie sou of Jacques Menochius, a celebrated lawyer, 
was born at Pavia in 1576. At the age of seventeen 
he entered the Order of the Jesuits. lie taught theol- 
ogy in different colleges of his order, was principal of 
those of Modena and Rome, then became inspector for 
the province of Milan, next for that of Venice, and 
was finally appointed assistant to the superior-general. 
He died at Rome Feb. 4, 1655. Of his works we men- 
tion Ilieropoliticon , sire institutiones politico; e Scrip - 
turis depromptce (Lyons, 1625, 8vo) Iiistitutiones ceco- 
nomicce e Scripturis depromptce (Lyons, 1627, 8vo) : — 
Brevis Expositio sernus litteralis totius Scripturce (Co- 
logne, 1630, 2 vols. fol. : this estimable work was reprint- 
ed several times ; the best edition is that published 
at Paris [1719, 2 vols. fol.], by P. Tournemine — re- 
produced at Avignon [1768, 4 vols. 4to] ; it contains an 
appendix to the commentaries on the Bible, and to dif- 
ferent Jesuitical authors. See Simon, Ilistoire critique 
des principaux Commentateurs du Kouv. Test. p. 651) : — 
Storie tessute di varie ervditione sacra , morale e pro- 
faua (Rome, 1646-54, 6 vols. 4to) ; the first published 
under the fictitious name of J. Corona : — Be Republica 
llebrceorum (Paris, 1648 and 1652, fol.): — Be (Econo - 
mia Christiana (Venice, 1656, 4to) : — Storia Miscellanea 
Sacra (Venice, 1658, 4to). See also Alegambe and 
Sottwell, Scriptores Societates Jesu ; Dupin, Bibl. des 
Auteurs Eccles. vol. xviii. — Jloefer, Nouv. Biop. Gene- 
rale , s. v. 

Menologium (^pqvrfKoyiov , from pijvi] and \o- 
y of), a name given by the Greek Christians to such of 
their Church books as contained, besides the Mencea 
(q. v.), or special prayers and hymns for each festival 
and saint’s day, short biographical notices and descrip- 
tions of the death of the saints and martyrs. The 
Menologia were generally divided into monthly parts ; 
sometimes into two semi-annual volumes. There are 
yet a number of them extant in MS., and extracts of 
them for the use of the Greek Church were repeatedly 
printed in the 17tli century. It nearly corresponds to 
the Martyrology of the Roman Church. The Greeks 
give the names of the saints, together with short 
biographical notices of them, taken from the prjraia, 
and also the Gospel lessons for the day. Allatius, in 
Be libris Grcecorum , p. 83-86, gives an account of their 
origin and contents. Several of them are very ancient, 
and known to us by the accounts of Assemani, Gene- 
brardus, and Ant. Contius. The most important are : 
Meuol. ex versume Cardinalis Sirleti in Canisii leett. 
antiquarum (tome v) : — Menol. ex Mena- is Grcecorum 
erntum et in linguam vern. t'ersuin a Maximo Margunio 
ed. Anton. Pinello (Venet. 1529): — Menol. Grcecorum 
jussu Basilii Imperatoris Greece olim editum — nunc 
primum Gr.et Lat.prodit studio et opera Annibulis Tit. 
S. Clementis (LTrbini, 1727). Still more remarkable than 
this edition of the so-called Menologium Basilianum is 
the M/jFoXoymj' riov evayyihwv iopra<TTi\u>v sive 
Calendarium Ecclesice Constantinopolitance primitus ex 
Bibliotheca Romana Albanorum in lucem editum , etc., 
cura Steph. A nton. Morcelli (Rome, 1788, 2 vols,). The 
text in this edition, revised with great care, was, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the author, written during the 
reign of Constantinus Copronymus. See Augusti, Benk- 
wiirdigkeiten, vi, 208 ; xii, 300 ; Suicer and Du Fresne, 
Lexicon, s. v. ; Siegel, Christ/. Alferthiimer (see Index); 
Neale, Introd. Hist. East. Church. — Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klopadie , ix, 353. 

Menot, Michel, a French preacher, was born about 
1440. He belonged to the Order of the Gray Friars, 
among whom he taught theology for several years. His 
sermons were of a peculiar make-up — half in barbarous 
Latin, half in burlesque French, and filled with coarse 
jests and trivialities ; he nevertheless gained great 
reputation, rather for his oddity than any display of 
ability, and his enthusiastic hearers surnamed him “ the 
golden trigend.” Menot died at Paris in 1518. The 


printer Claude Chevalier collected a certain number of 
Menot’s sermons, which appeared under the title Ser - 
mones quadragesimales olim Turonis declamati (Paris, 
1519 and 1525, 8vo), very rarely seen at present. See 
Niceron, Memoires , etc., vol. xxiv ; Bid. Hist. (ed. of 
1822), s. v. ; Le Bas, Bid. Encycl. de la France , s. v. 

Menoux, Joseph de, a French Jesuit, was born 
October 14, 1695, at Besan^on. He belonged to an ec- 
clesiastical family, and, destined for the Church, he en- 
tered the Society of Jesus at an early age, studied the 
classics at different colleges, and applied himself with 
success to preaching. He obtained the confidence of 
king Stanislas, who appointed him preacher and supe- 
rior of the seminary of missions for Lorraine. lie is rep- 
resented as a man of mind, intriguing and serviceable, 
a useful friend and a dangerous enemy. Voltaire says 
that he persuaded pope Benedict XIV, the author of 
some large treatises in folio on the canonization of the 
saints, that he should translate them into French. He 
sent several pages of it to him, and obtained a good 
benefice for his seminary, of which the Benedictines 
were robbed. Voltaire, who in his secret correspond- 
ence calls Me'noux a false brother, was assured of the 
protection of the learned Jesuit in all circumstances; 
but the alliance established between them was not sin- 
cere on either side. Menoux was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Academy of Nancy, and was associated with 
those of the Arcades of Rome. He wrote: Notions Phi- 
losophiques des rerites fowlamentales de la Religion , 
oucrage didactique d'un ordre nouveau (7th edition, re- 
vised and corrected ; Nancy, 1758, 8vo. This work ap- 
peared at first under the title of Beji general a Vincre- 
dulite. “ There are few,” says Fre'ron, “so methodical, 
so clear, so precise, so consistent”) : — Ileures du Chretien , 
a Vusage des Missions (Nancy, 1741, 12mo) : — Biscours 
prononce en 1753 a la seance publique de la Societe Lit- 
teraire de Nunci (ibid. 1753, 4to; translated into Italian 
by order of pope Benedict XIV) : — Coup d’cril sus V arret 
du Parlement de Paris concernant Vinstitut des Jesuites 
(Avignon, 1 76 1 , in two parts, 8vo). M enoux is regarded 
as the author of this writing, signed by P. Griffet, and 
he furnished to Cerutti the materials for I'Apologie ge- 
nerate de Vinstitut. des Jesuites. He was a co-laborer in 
the moral and religious works of Stanislas. See Fre- 
ron, Annee litteraire, 1753, 1758 ; Durival, Bescript. de la 
Lorraine, i, 236 ; J. J. Rousseau, Confessions , bk. viii. — 
lloefer, Nouv. Bing. Generate , s. v. 

Mensa, Mensal (table), a name anciently given 
to a church erected over a martyr’s grave. See Mar- 
tyr. Such edifices received this appellation from the 
distinctive altar or communion table. Thus Augus- 
tine speaks of a church called mensa Cypriuni— Cyp- 
rian, as he explains, not having eaten there, but having 
there been offered up. Prior to the Reformation in 
Scotland, when the revenue of a popish bishopric arose 
from the annexation of parish churches, those allotted 
to the bishop himself were called mensal churches, as 
furnishing his table; the other churches being called 
common, as bishop and chapter had an interest in them. 
Mensa is used by some writers in the same sense as 
Martyrium (q. v.). See Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop, s. v. ; 
Riddle, Christian Antiquities (Index); Walcott, Sacred 
A rchceol. s. v. 

Mensa Capitularis and Mensa Episcopa- 

lis are the technical terms severally given to the table 
support of chapter members and the incumbents of the 
episcopal oftice. So long as communistic life prevailed 
in churches endowed by monastic institutions, the ex- 
pense for the table was provided for by the common 
1 property of the chapter. But in the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies, when canonical life was done away with, and the 
canons supported their own private establishments, the 
endowment was reduced by deducting therefrom the 
I amount necessary to defray the expense of the table, 
and this sum was apportioned, and consequently the 
| term (1) mensa capitularis for that share of the table 
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endowment which was to defray the table expenses of 
the chapter members, and (2) niensa episcopulis for the 
episcopal share. The chapter's portion was again sub- 
divided according to the number of members belonging 
to a chapter, and the proportion of allowance for each 
particular person was determined by rank. The admin- 
istration of the capitular property was usually intrusted 
to the provost, and that of the episcopal table estate to 
an official appointed by the bishop himself (vice-domi- 
lius) (Carol. capit I ao. 802, c. 13; Lothar I, capit ao. 
824, c. 8). If any of the capitulary estates were to be 
sold, a permit of the bishop and all capitularies must be 
secured (c. 1, 2, 3, 3, x, De his quti Juint a pro; hit. iii, 10 ; 
sext. c. 2, De reb . eccl. non alien, iii, 9). If any of the 
episcopal estates were to be sold, a permit of the pope 
had to be asked for (c. tS, x, J)e reb. eccl. non alien.). In 
cases where the episcopal chair is endowed with such 
goods, this regulation remains yet in force. See Wetzcr 
und Wei to, K irchen-Lexikon, s. v. 

Meusa Dei (the Lord's table'), a term which has im- 
mediate reference to the Lord’s Supper. 'Flic opposition 
between the expressions, “table of the Lord” and “table 
of diemons” (see 1 Cor. xi), at once marks it out. as a ta- 
ble set apart for sacred purposes. See Altar ; Table. 

Menses Papales is the technical term for one 
form of papal investiture claimed by the incumbent 
of St. Peter's chair, in case the vacancy occurs within 
certain stated months. The present rules of the lioman 
chancel on this point are : “Cupicns Sanctissimus Dom- 
inus Xoster pauperibrs clericis et aliis benemeritis per- 
sonis providere omnia beueficia ecclcsiastica cum cura 
et sine cura, siecularia et quorumvis ordiuum rcgularia 
qualitcrcumquc qualificata, et ubicumquc cxistcntia in 
singulis Januarii, Februarii, Aprilis, Mail, Julii, Angusti, 
Octobris, ct Novcmbris mensibus, usque ad suie volun- 
tatis bencplaeitum extra Bomanam curiam, alias, quam 
per resignationcm quoeiimqnc niodo vacatura, ad col- 
lationem, provisionem, pnesentatiouem, electionem, ct 
quamvis aliam dispositioncm quorumeunque collatorum 
et collatricium sivcuhirium et quorumvis ordinum regu- 
larium (non autcin S. I£. E. cardinalium, ant aliorum sub 
concordat is inter sedem apostolicam ct quoscunque alios 
inilis, et j>cr cos qui ilia acceptare et ohservare debue- 
rant acceptatis, quae liedere non intendit, comprelienso- 
rum) quomodolihet pertinentia dispositioni suae gene- 
raliter reservavit,” etc. It is to he remarked that the 
term alte rnatira mensium is sometimes used to designate 
the papal months, although they do not really have the 
same meaning. In the case of patriarchs, archbishops, 
or bishops, residing in their dioceses, the papal months 
arc reduced from eight to six, the pope, retaining only 
the uneven months (January, 3d arch, 31 ay, July, Sep- 
tember, November). 

The papal months originated in the 12th century. 
The reason was a desire of the popes to secure ben- 
efices to worthy but destitute members of the clergy. 
At lirst this was done by recommendations (precis) ; 
when this did not succeed, a real command was issued 
( nuwdatuin de procidendo). (Iratian’s decretal of 1151 
contains no such mandate, as they originated shortly af- 
terwards. ( >nc example of them, of the times of Inno- 
cent II, is given by Fetor, abbot of ( 'limy, in his I'.pistol. 
lib. ii, ep. 33-35 (quoted in thnizales Tellez, cap. 37, x, 
J)e r< script is. i. 3, No. 4) ; another from Adrian IV (1 154- 
1 159), epist. 13 (W’Urdtwein, Snbsidia diplomat lea [llei- 
dclb. 17.4 ], tom. iv, p. ix) ; Mansi, i 'ollectio Concilionnn. 
xxi, xi )5. If these mandates were not obeyed, it was 
then the practice to issue successively literir monitor he, 
priereptorue, and executoriie. The mandata de prori- 
dendo came afterwards to be. issued not only for actually 
vacant benefices, but also in advance (c. 19, x, I)e re- 
script is, i, 3: “>Si qua [priebendaj tunc in corum vaea- 
ret ccclesia vcl proxima vacaturam”). The Council 
of Latcran of 1179, however, forbade to present to or 
even to promise benefices before they were vacant (c. 2, 
x,JJe concess. prod), non cacatis , iii, 8), and this defence 


was renewed by Innocent III, Ilonorius III, and Boni- 
face VIII; the practice was, however, justified on the 
! ground that the promise did not specify any particular 
benefice. The churches often resisted these papal en- 
croachments (see Kichtcr, Lehrbuch d. Kirchenrechts, 
§ 148; Thomassin, I ’etus ac nova ecelesite discipline/. pt. 
ii, lib. i, cap. xliii, xliv), but their protestations were dis- 
regarded until, in the Council of Costnitz (1418), pope 
Martin V declared: “Ultra reservationes juris dine par- 
tes sint in dispositionc Papa?. et tertia pars reinaneat in 
dispositionc Ordinariorum ; ita, quod duo prima cedant 
Fap:c et tertium Ordinario, ita, quod per quamcumquc 
aliam reservationem aut pra*rogativas non minuatur” 
(Van der I Iardt, Concilium ( 'onstantiense, i, 1 022 sq.). In 
France this was understood, in 1425, to give the pope 
eight months, the bishops four. By the Concordat of 
Vienna, in 1448, the pope was to have the disposal of 
vacant benefices during the six uneven months, and the 
bishops during the six others. The text of the con- 
cordat further states: **l)c ca*teris dignitatibus et bcnc- 
fieiis quibuscunquc, sjceularibus et rcgularibus vaeaturis, 
ultra reservationes jam dictas, majoribus dignitatibus 
post pontificales in cathedralibus et principalibus in col- 
legiatis exceptis, de quibus jure ordinario provideatur 
per illos inferiores, ad quos alias pertinet ; idem sanetis- 
sinius dominus . . . non impediet, quo minus de illis, 
cum vacabunt de mensibus Februarii . . . libere dispo- 
nat ur per illos, ad quos collatio, provisio, present at io, elcc- 
tio aut alia qu*vis dispositio pertinebit . . . This 
seems evidently to signify that the other dignities arc 
excepted from the alternatica mensium ; but from the 
first this was understood to take the appointment to 
such dignities out of the alternatica to confer it on the 
pope. That the first was the true interpretation is ap- 
parent from its being the view taken by Martin V in 
the Council of Costnitz, whose tenor was more favorable 
even than that of the Concordat of Vienna to the papal 
cause. The later interpretation, however, was asserted 
by Pius II. 

Vacancies occurring in consequence, of a simple resig- 
nation, or of an exchange of benefices, are excepted from 
the alternatica mensium (Schlbr, De reservations benc- 
Jiciorum et dignitatum e.r qualitate rucationis per resig- 
nutionem [Francf. ad 31. 1777, 4to ]), as also benetiees mi- 
ller lay patronage (Ferraris, Dibliotheea Canouica , s. v. 
Bcnclieium, art. xi, note 18-20); most curacies, and oilier 
subordinate offices, are also excepted (Ilcddericli, JJiss. 
de parochiis in Germania, etc. [ Bonn. 1780. Ito], vol. i; 
Koch, Sanctio pragmatica Germunorum illustrutu [Ar- 
gentorati, 1789, 4to], p. 228, note 04). 

Some dioceses, however, managed to elude the papal 
months entirely, by means of special papal edicts ren- 
dered for the purpose of securing other advantages (sec 
l'robst, Turnarii rcehsiurum Gennaniw, in Ullheinier, 
A d eoneordatu natiouis Germ, iniegra document oru in, fasc. 
iv [Frankf. and Leips. 1777 ], p. 300,376; Cudemts, Co- 
dex diplomat, tom. iv, No. ceexxiv, p. 717; Lc Bret, 
Jfagazin z. Gebruuehe d. tStuaten- u. Eirchengesch. pt. 
viii, p. 1, etc.). 

This law is still in force, but lias in later times under- 
gone various modifications. In Bavaria, the Concordat 
of 1817. art. x, states: ■* llegia 31ajestas ad eanonicatus 
in sex mensibus apostolicis sive papalibus nominabit.” 
For Prussia, the bull De salute animurum, of 1821, regu- 
lates that “ Futuro autem tempore . . . eanonicatus in 
mensibus Januarii, 31artii, Maii, Julii, Semtembris, ac 
Novcmbris . . . varan tea confercntnr, quomadniodum 
bacteinis in capitulo Wratislaviensi hactenus factum est” 
(see Laspcyre. Geseh. v. ht utige Verjussung d. Kath. K. 
Preussens [ 1 1 allc, 1 84tf|. i. 339, 309, 370). In several oth- 
er countries the law has fallen into disuse, and the ap- 
pointments are made by the dioceses.— llerzog, Jltal- 
Encgldop. i x, 359. (J . N. P.) 

Meil-stealei (arena Troeierriic) , one who kidnaps 
or decoys a free person into slavery, an act condemned 
by the apostle among the highest crimes (1 Tim. i, 10). 
The seizing or stealing of a free-born Israelite, either to 
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treat him as a slave or sell him as a slave to others, was 
by the law of Moses punished with death (Exod. xxi, 
16; Deut. xxiv, 7), which the Jewish writers inform us 
was inflicted hy strangling (see Wetstein, ad loe.). The 
practice was likewise forbidden among the Greeks (see 
Smith’s Diet, of Class. . 1 nt. s. v. Andrapodismou Graphe), 
and was condemned by law among the Homans (see 
Adams’s Roman A ntiq. p. 24). See Slave. 

Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, of whose personal 
history but little is known, figured very prominently 
during the Diocletian persecutions. He seems to have 
been identified with the liberal or Arian party, and to 
have entertained heretical opinions, to which he gave 
publicity in books published under the title of “Sa- 
cred Scriptures.” lie opposed the enthusiastic ven- 
eration of the confessors who were kept in prison At 
the synod held at Ceuta, A.D. 805, he was arraigned for 
these acts, but, as most of the African bishops were 
accused of the same crime, the matter was passed over. 
Later a new charge was brought against Mensurius, and 
he had to defend himself at Rome in 31 1. It seems that 
he there cleared himself, but on his return home he died. 
Under his successor in the bishopric the Donatist quar- 
rels opened. See Donatists. 

Mental Reservation is a term for withholding 
or failing to disclose something that affects a statement, 
promise, oath, etc., and which, if disclosed, would mate- 
rially vary its import. As this is a false and deeeitful 
way of acting, it can not be approved by true morality. 
The Jesuits, indeed, allowed and taught their pupils to 
delude people by all kinds of mental reservations and 
deceitful intentions. With many of them the end sanc- 
tified the means, and so they taught that even deceit by 
false promises and perjuries is allowable, if only good 
things were attained thereby in the end. They de- 
fended this manner of action by the shallow pretext that 
mentally something very different has been promised or 
sworn to from what the spoken words declared. See 
Casuistry; Moral Philosophy. 

Mentone, Bernard he. See Bernard. 

Mentzer, Balthasar (1), a German Lutheran di- 
vine, greatly noted for his decided opposition to the 
Reformed Church theologians, was born in Allendorl, 
Hesse, February 27, 15G5. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Marburg, where he excelled by the display of 
unusual talents and knowledge. After preaching for 
several years at Kirtorf, he was appointed in 15‘JG pro- 
fessor of theology at his alma mater. While in this 
position he was involved in many controversies beeause 
of his prince’s tendency towards the doetrines of the 
Reformed Church. Mentzer was especially radical in 
his opposition to their views on the doctrine of Ubiq- 
uity, on Iconoelasm , the Lord's Supper, and the Deca- 
logue, and in 1605 was actually forced to quit Marburg, 
and, together with his colleagues, Winckelmann anti 
Leuchter, removed to Giessen, to take a position in the 
new university founded by landgrave Lewis, and there 
became one of the most renowned teachers. He died 
Jan. G, 1G27, at Marburg, to which place the univer- 
sity had been removed in the mean time. 

Mentzer was a pure Lutheran ; his Christian faith was 
a truly orthodox belief in the Christological dogma as 
furnished in the idiomatic and ubiquistic doctrine. He 
published many works, most of whieh bore a polemic 
character. His Latin works were afterwards collected 
and published by his son : Opera tkeoloyica Latina 
(F rankf. 1GG9, 2 vols. 8vo). His apologetic works against 
Romanism and the Reformed Church eontain the Exege- 
sis Confess iouis A vgustance (Giessen, 1G03). Similar to 
this is his Repetitio Chenmitiauu. Challenged by the 
work of the Romanist John Pistorius ( Wegiceiser fur 
alle verfiihrte Christen), he wrote Anti-Pistorius sui dis- 
putatio de prcecipuis quibnsdam coutroversis capitibus 
(Marburg, 1GOO): — Ecungelischer Wegiceiser (Marburg, 
1603) ; and many others. He engaged in a contro- 
versy with John Crocius, professor at Marburg, against 


whom he sent forth Abstersio calumniarum J. Crocii, 
Apologetica, Anticroeia, Collatio Augustance Confes- 
sionis cum docti'ina Calvini, Bezce et sociorum (1610). 
He had also a controversy with John Sadeel, of Paris 
and Geneva, Matthias Martinius, at Herborn, Paul Stein, 
at Cassel, Selionfeld, and Pareus : Elencheus errorum 
J. SadeeUs in libello de veritate fiumanee naturae Christi 
(Giessen, 1615): — Elencheus errorum J. Sadeelis in libel- 
lo de sacramentuli manducatione (Giessen, 1612) : — A nti- 
Martinius sive modesta et solida responsio , etc. (Giessen, 
1612) ; and many others. These polemics concern- 
ing the human nature of Christ, the sacramental use 
of the Lord’s Supper, and the idiomatic use of im- 
panation, give an idea of the logic of the Reformed 
criticism and the tenacity of the Lutheran defence. 
The humanity of Christ, the “Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us,” are the principal points of Men t- 
zer’s theological grounds. He condemns his opponent’s 
view as Arianistic : “ Non igitur existimo, unquam ex- 
stitisse inter Christianos, qui Christo homini vel naturse 
ejus humame minus gloriae et auctoritatis et potentim 
tribuendum censuerint,quam Martin inm hunc Frcienlia- 
gensem” ( Anti- Martinius , p. 1G7). In a communication 
to Martinius, Mentzer’s assertion, “ Ipsa divina praj- 
sentia juxta saeras literas est aetio,” provoked another 
controversy with his colleagues at Giessen, professors 
Winckelmann and Gisenius. This controversy was 
settled by the landgrave’s personal interference only, 
who in 1G07 imposed silence and peace on all parties. 
Mentzer’s principal work is Necessaria et justa defensio 
coutra injustas criminationes L. Osiandri, 31. Nicolai, 
Th. Tummii, in qua multi de persona et officio Christi 
erroris detegnntur et refutantur (1G24). This was an- 
swered in 1625 in Thnmmi’s Acta. In 1618 Mentzer 
was called to Wolfenbiittel to give his opinion on Ca- 
lixtus’s Epitome theologies. He never went thither, but 
sent a criticism to liis son-in-law, superintendent Wiede- 
burg, acknowledging the eminent talents of the author, 
but judging his epitome from his own narrow and ex- 
clusive stand-point. See Witten, Mem. Theol. i, 223 sq.; 
Strieder, Uessische Gelehrtengeschichte, vol. viii ; Walch, 
Relig. Streitigkeiten innerhalb der Luth.-Kirche ; also, 
Streitigkeiten ansserhall der Luther.- Kirche, iii, 505; 
Henke, Georg. Calixtus, i, 123, 282, 307, 321; ii, 23 ; 
Manor. Theol. i, 223 sq. ; Gasz, Gesch. der protest. Theol. 
i, 277, 278; Walch, Biblioth. theologica, ii, 654; Dorner, 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ, ii, 243 et al. (J. II. W.) 

Mentzer, Balthasar (2), son of the preceding, 
was born May 14, 1614, at Giessen, and was educated at 
the University of Marburg, which he entered in 1G28, 
but completed his education at Strasburg and Jena. In 
1640 he became professor at Marburg, in 1648 at Rin- 
teln. He returned four years after and got a position at 
the University of Giessen, and died July 28, 1679. His 
most important works are, Compendium Theol. Christ. 
(Rinteln, 1G49): — Queestt. Theol. ad Aug. Coif. (Darmst. 
1668; often republished; at last at Rinteln, 1753): — 
De termino ritee (1G47), and Abgenbthigte fernere Er- 
kleirung der Frage com Ziel des menschlichen Lebens (Rin- 
teln, 1G49): — Kurzes Bedenken iiber Wahrenberg's Ge- 
sprach von der Polygamie (Darmst. 1671); etc. 

Menu. See Manu. 

Memichah (Heb. Jfenuchah', i"lfiii3'3, rest, as of- 
ten) appears in the marg. of the A.V. at Jndg. xx, 43 
(Sept. [Vat.] diro Nona, Vulg. and A. V. “with ease,” 
as if i"!ni)2"2), and Jer. Ii, 59 (Sept. Swpiov, Vulg. pro- 
phetic, A.V. “quiet”). The Sept, likewise, in the re- 
markable list of additional towns in Judah (Josh, xv, 
59), seems to make mention of it (Mnro\w). Fiirst 
( lleb . Lex. s. v.) thinks it the place in Benjamin ealled 
Manochath (1 Chron. viii, 6) or Hatsi-ham-Mejiuchoth 
(1 Chron. ii, 54). But all this is doubtful, and the word 
is rather an appellative. See Menuchite. 

Menuchite or Menuchoth is given in the mar- 
gin of the A.V. at 1 Chron. ii, 52, 54, in plaee of “Ma- 
naliethite” of the textual rendering, as an alternative 
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rendering of the Ileb. Mennchoth' (niP13S, ver. 52) or | 
Menachti ' ver. 54), which, as far as can be 

gathered from the obscure and confused passage, seems 
to be assigned as a general name of certain descendants 1 
of Judah, classified according to some locality settled or 
inhabited by them. Some (as apparently the A. V.) 
have referred this presumed place to the Manahath (q. 
v.) of 1 (Jhron.viii, G; but this was either in Benjamin 
or Moab. certainly not in Judah. Others have found it 
in the Menuchah (q. v.) supposed to be referred to in 
Jtidg. xx, 13 ; but of the existence of this latter there is ( 
very great doubt. The ancient versions are able to 
make nothing intelligible out of the passage. Thus 
much is clear, that the Uutsi-ham-Mennchoth of ver. 52 
corresponds as one half either of a lineage or of a dis- 
trict to the other half which appears in ver. 54 as Ilatsi- 
ham-JIenachti ; but the relation between the noun Me- 
nuchoth and the adjective Menachthite we cannot dis- 
cover. The latter of these two moieties is predicated 
of the son of Salma, the former of the son of Shohal. 
As of Shohal, however, sons are announced, we must 
recognise in Ilaroeh the name of another son; more- 
over, in chap, iv, 2, Reaiah appears as a son of Shohal, 
and this name so closely resembles Ilaroeh that we may 
suppose them identical. Ilaroeh and Kcaiah are thus 
associated as the two sons of Shobah, and the 1 connect- 
ive (“and") may have originally stood between them 
in the text. Ilaroeh, indeed, may be resolved into the 
article and a participle (ilSHn = the seer), and thus be 
reduced to a mere appellation or attribute, but this 
would not help the narrative. Ilatsi-liam-Menuchoth, 
on the other hand, is a less natural form for a patrial 
name than llatsi-ham-Menacliti, and this would seem 
to designate an original or ancestor by the name of Ma- 
nachath (T n:«), a form which actually occurs else- 
where as the name of a mail. See Manahath. Now 
as Shohal is repeatedly stated to be the “ father” (found- 
er) of Kirjath-jearim, his sons of course, in part at least, 
settled there. We may therefore clear up ver. 52 by 
interpreting it as meaning that Shohal had two sons, 
Kcaiah ami Manahath, and that part of the descendants 
of the latter settled at Kirjath-jearim, becoming the 
heads of the families named in ver. 53. The other por- 
tion of the Manahathites appear to have colonized at 
Zorah, in the adjoining territory of Dan ; and are hence, 
for some reason not clear, classed in ver. 54 with the 
descendants of Shohal’s brother Salma as “Zorites,” 
that city being perhaps chiefly occupied by the latter. 
Yet it is a singular circumstance that in chap, iv, 1, 2, 
Reaiah’s posterity are said to have peopled this city, if, 
indeed, that he the just interpretation of “ Zorathites.” 
See Zokaii. 

Menymeni (Mtim/ttrot, the initiated) was the 
name given, especially in the 4th and 5th centuries, to 
full members of the Church of Christ. It originated 
in the supposed analogy between baptism and the rites 
of initiation into the sacred mysteries of the heathen. 
The phrase iauatv oi ptpvi\pi\’oi, “the initiated know,” 
occurs about fifty times in the works of Augustine and 
Chrysostom. In like manner putOTcu, pvoruyMypTai, 
fivirrayioyoi, and other terms borrowed from the hea- 
then mysteries, are applied to the Christian rites. All 
these expressions, which came into general use in the 
4th century, mark the prevalence of that system of se- 
cret instruction or doctrine which we noticed in the ar- 
ticle Am am iMsciruxA. See Kiddle, Christian An- 
tiquities, p. 1D5. 

Meon. See Baai.-meon ; Betii-raai.-meox ; 

BliTlI-MEON. 

Meon'enim (Ileb. MeOneuim') occurs in the Auth. 
Vers. (Judg. ix, 37) in the proper name Elon-Mconenim 
(C* 1 3 in? 73 “ the plain or, as it should be ren- 

dered,^ oak of Meonenim (Sept."IL\w»' Mcnoverip v. r. 
fpvog airofiXt 7rbi'rwj',marg.‘*regarders of times”). Me- 


onenim (variously rendered in the Auth. Vers. “ sooth- 
sayers,” 4 ‘ regarders of times,” etc.) means sorcerers, and 
is derived either from it;*?, “time” (Exod. xxi, 10), 
from j"2, “ the eye,” or else, which is more probable, 
from i:r,“a cloud;” it means, therefore, those dealers 
in forbidden arts who observe times, or practice fascina- 
tion, or take auguries from the signs of the sky. See 
Divination. Whatever was its original meaning, Me- 
onenim was afterwards used in a perfectly general sense 
(Deut. xviii, 10, 14; 2 Kings xxi, G; Mieah v, 12) for 
wizards. In this article, therefore (which we adopt sub- 
stantially from Kitto), we are only concerned with “ the 
oak of the sorcerers,” a celebrated tree near Shechem, 
mentioned in Judg. ix, 37. where Gaal, son of Ebed, the 
Sheehemite conspirator, standing “in the entering of 
the gate,” saw the soldiers of Abimclech first on the 
hill-tops, and then in two companies, of which one ap- 
proached by the “oak of the sorcerers,” which is evi- 
dently pointed out as a conspicuous land-mark. 1 1 would 
be the better suited for this purpose because oaks are 
rare in Palestine, except in the hills. For other trees 
used as land-marks, see (Jen. xxxv, 8; 1 Sam. xxii,6; 
x,3; xiv, 2, etc. Now it happens that in Scripture no 
less than four other celebrated trees in the immediate 
neighborhood of Shechem are prominently mentioned 
in connection with important events, and it is interest- 
ing to inquire whether all or any of these can be identi- 
fied with “the sorcerer's oak.” See Oak. 

1. In Gen. xii, G we are told that Abraham “passed 
through the land unto the place of Sicliem. unto the 
oak of Moreh” (Sept. tijv Cpvv ti)v vxltjXliv), where the 
use of the singular points to one tree of note, although 
at Shechem there was a grove of oaks (Dent, xi, 30). 
It was, therefore, in all probability conspicuous for size 
and beauty, and the vision which Abraham there com- 
memorated by building an altar would add to it a sa- 
cred and venerable association. See Akuaiiam. 

2. In Gen. xxxv, 4 we read that Jacob, on his way to 

Bethel, took from his family all the strange gods which 
were in their hand, and all their ear-rings which were 
in their ears, and hid them under the oak which was by 
Shechem “ ‘l’ X 'I'he use of the ar- 

ticle in this verse is not, indeed, absolutely decisive, but 
would lead naturally to the supposition that this tree 
was the one already so famous in the religions history 
of the Israelitish family. That “2X is used (Sept, rtpt- 
/Stj'Soc) and not j*?X, is a consideration of no impor- 
tance, for it seems certain that the two words are synon- 
ymous (see Gesenius, Thesuur. p. 50,51), or at any rate 
are used interchangeably. See Tekeihnth. 

3. In Josh, xxiv, 2G, Joshua, after addressing the as- 
sembled tribes at Shechem, “took a great stone and set 
it up there under an oak (the oak, “5Xn) that was by 
the sanctuary of the Lord.” The use of the definite ar- 
ticle again renders it probable that this is the same tree 
as that which had been connected with the memories 
of Abraham’s vision, and Jacob’s rejection of idolatrous 
possessions; and the probability is strengthened into 
certainty by the fact that Joshua’s injunction in ver. 14 
(“put away the gods which your fathers served on the 
other side of the Hood”) is almost identical with that 
which Jacob had addressed to his family on that very 
spot (Gen. xxxv, 2) some 300 years before. Kaliseh, in- 
deed, objects that a “sanctuary of the Lord” would nev- 
er have l>ecn erected at the place of idols {(iemsis, p. 
5NG); hut, to say nothing of the fact that set t ml of the 
Jewish high-places seem to have been also connected 
with the worship of the (’anaaiiitcs, a place where idols 
had been buried, and so rejected and scorned, would 
surely be most fitted for the sanctuary, especially if it 
had been hallowed by a previous protest made by the 
great forefather of the race against the idolatry which 
there surrounded him (Gen. xii. 7). 

I 4. In Judg. ix, G, we read that “all the men of She- 
] cliem . . . made Abimelech king, by the oak (A.V. 
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plain) of the pillar that was in Shechem” 

ES'ja TJX JSp. The word mutstsab', is very 
obscure, and Jerome’s version, “quercus qua; stabat in 
Sichem,” seems to show that it may once have followed 
TJX. The Sept, renders it irpbg ry fictXdvy (ry tvpery) 
tT)q ardating rljg iv Zuctpoig, where trrdtrig means “a 
military station,” a rendering approved by Gesenius 
( Thesau r. p. 904), who compares Isa. xxix, 3. Our A. Y. 
refers it to the sacred stone set up by Joshua, and this 
seems a very probable rendering, from the constant use 
of the word matstsebdh for similar erections (Gen. xxviii, 
18 ; Exod. xxiv, 4 ; 2 Kings iii, 2 ; Micah v, 13, etc.). 
It seems further possible that during the confusions 
which prevailed in the country after Joshua’s death, 
the stone which he had erected beneath it, and which 
he invested, even though only in metaphor, with quali- 
ties so like those which the Canaanites attributed to 
the stones they worshipped — during these confused 
times this famous block may have become sacred among 
the Canaanites, one of their “ matstsebahs” [see Idol], 
and thus the tree have acquired the name of “the oak 
of Mutstsab” from the fetish below it. The argument 
that this tree cannot be identical with Jacob’s, because 
that is spoken of as near (C2), and this as in (Z) She- 
chem, is quite unconvincing, both because the use of 
the prepositions by Hebrew writers is by no means mi- 
nutely accurate, in this way corresponding to their gen- 
eral dyeutypatpia, and because Shechem may mean the 
district round the city , as well as the city itself. (For a 
decisive case in point, see Josh, v, 13, where the Vulgate 
rightly renders “lrTH-Q by “ in agris urbis Jericho.”) 
We believe, therefore, that all these trees are one and 
the same, which thus becomes connected with four most 
memorable events in the lives of Abraham, Jacob, Josh- 
ua, and Abimelech. 

Was this tree also the “ oak of the sorcerers?” There 
might at first seem to be a positive reason against the 
identification, because (1.) The name “sorcerers,” or “en- 
chanters,” would not be particularly suitable to the tree, 
which Kalisch also thinks might with more propriety 
have been called the “oak of idols,” or of “witchcraft," 
than the oak of enchanters ( Genesis , p. 580); and (2.) 
Because Gaal evidently points to the Elon-Meonenim 
at a distance from the city, whereas Jacob’s tree was in 
it. Of this second argument we have already dis- 
posed; and besides, Gaal’s expression may merely mean 
that one company was on the road which led by “ the 
sorcerer’s oak.” As regards the first argument, the Elon- 
Meonenim may have been the same as Jacob’s tree, and 
yet not have received its name from the idols and amu- 
lets which Jacob buried there. The close connection 
of ear-rings with talismans and magic arts is well known, 
and in the Chaldee the word used for ear-ring is X 
so that it does seem reasonable to suppose that there 
is a connection between the name and the event. But 
if not, may not the name have originated in some use 
made of the tree by the priests and necromancers of the 
neighboring shrine of Baal-Berith ? (Judg. viii, 33; ix, 
36). If it be asked how it was that a tree so sacred as 
this could have received an opprobrious name, it must 
be borne in mind that this name only occurs on the lips 
of Gaal, who in all probability was an aboriginal Ca- 
naanite of the old royal family (ix, 28 ; comp. Gen. 
xxxiv, 2, 6), and who would therefore be likely to call 
the tree by a name derived from its associations with 
idolatrous rather than with Jewish worship. See Gaal. 

Meon'othai (Heb. Meonothay', r ''ryVZ, my habi- 
tations ; Sept. Moi'crS’i v. r. Mnwvo3f«), the father 
(? founder) of Ophrah, and apparently the brother of 
Ilathath, the son of Othniel (1 Chron. iv, 14). B.C. 
post 1612. 

Meph'aath [some Mepka'ath] (Heb. Meypha'ath, 
prob. splendor ; once defectively written r JB'S, 
Josh. xiii, 18, and once [Kethib] nJBi'a, Jer. xlviii, 21; 


Sept. M rj<pdaS in Josh., <&aaS v. r. MaetyXd in Chron., 
and Ma^oc v. r. MuxpdSr in Jer.), a Levitical (Merarite) 
city (Josh, xxi, 37 ; 1 Chron. vi, 79) of the tribe of Reu- 
ben (Josh, xiii, 18), doubtless originally (like Heslibon, 
of which it formed a dependency) in the hands of the 
Amorites (Numb, xxi, 26), but afterwards belonging to 
Moab (Jer. xlviii, 21) ; probably situated near Kede- 
moth and Jahazah, in connection with which it is al- 
ways mentioned. Eusebius ( Onomast .) calls it Mephath 
(M ytydS), and states that it was still occupied by a Ro- 
man garrison as a defence against the Arabs of the 
neighboring desert. As the name implies a conspicu- 
ous position, the site may possibly correspond with that 
of the modern village -with ruins on an eminence marked 
as Uni el-Weled on Van de Velde’s Map, east of Mede- 
ba. “The extended, and possibly later, form of the 
name which occurs in Chronicles and Jeremiah, as if 
Mey Phaath, ‘waters of Phaath,’ may be, as in other 
cases, an attempt to fix an intelligible meaning on an 
archaic or foreign word” (Smith) ; although the fuller 
form appears to be radical (so both Gesenius and Furst, 
from “B* 1 , to glitter, be eminent ). 

Mephib'osheth (Heb. Mephibo'sheth, 

[twice defectively PJJS’O, 2 Sam, xix, 24; xxi, 8], 
exterminator of the shame, i. e. idols or Baal, see Simo- 
nis Lex. 1'. T. p. 160; Ewald, fsr. Gesch. ii, 383; Sept. 
M«pi[36otSr v. r. Mep<}n(3oo$k, Vulg. Miphiboseth, Jose- 
phus Mep<pi(3oaSog), the name of two of king Saul’s 
descendants. “ Bosheth appears to have been a favor- 
ite appellation in Saul’s family, for it forms a part of the 
names of no fewer than three members of it — Ish-bo- 
sheth and the two Mephi-bosheths. But in the gene- 
alogies preserved in 1 Chronicles these names are given 
in the different forms of Esh-baal and Merib-baal. The 
variation is identical with that of Jerub-baal and Jerub- 
besheth, and is in accordance with passages in Jeremiah 
(xi, 13) and Hosea (ix, 10), where Baal and Bosheth 
appear to be convertible or, at least, .related terms, the 
latter being used as a contemptuous or derisive svno- 
nyme of the former. One inference from this would be 
that the persons in question were originally named Baal; 
that this appears in the two fragments of the family 
records preserved-in Chronicles; but that in Samuel the 
hateful heathen name has been uniformly erased, and 
the nickname of Bosheth substituted for it. It is some 
support to this to find that Saul had an ancestor named 
Baal, who appears in the lists of Chronicles only (1 
Chron. viii, 30; ix, 36). But such a change in the rec- 
ord supposes an amount of editing and interpolation 
which ■would hardly have been accomplished without 
leaving more obvious traces, in reasons given for the 
change, etc. How different it is, for example, from the 
case of Jerub-besheth, where the alteration is mentioned 
and commented on. Still the facts are as above stated, 
whatever explanation may be given of them” (Smith). 
See Ishboshrth. 

1. Saul’s son by his concubine Rizpah, the daughter 
of Aiah (2 Sam. xxi, 8). He and his brother Armoni 
were among the seven victims who were surrendered 
by David to the Gibeonites, and by them crucified in 
sacrifice to Jehovah, to avert a famine from which the 
country was suffering. There is no doubt about this 
being the real meaning of the word Jj?* 1 , translated 
here and in Numb, xxv, 4 “hanged up” (see Michaelis's 
Supplement, No. 1046; also Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 620; 
and Furst, Handwb. p. 539 6). Aquila has dvairyyvviu, 
understanding them to have been not crucified but im- 
paled. The Vulgate reads crucifxerunt (ver. 9), and 
qui affixi fuerant (ver. 13). The Hebrew term is en- 
tirely distinct from {ibp, also rendered “to hang” in 
the A. V., which is its real signification. It is this lat- 
ter word which is employed in the story of the five 
kings of Makkedali ; in the account of the indignities 
practiced on Saul’s body, 2 Sam. xxi, 12; on Baanah 
and Kecliab by David, 2 Sam. iv, 12; and elsewhere. 
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The seven corpses, protected by the tender care of the j 
mother of Mcphibosheth from the attacks of bird and 
beast, were exposed on their crosses to the fierce sun of 
at least live of the midsummer months, on the sacred 
eminence of ( iibcah. This period results from the state- 
ment that they hung from barley harvest (April) till 
the commencement of the rains (October ) ; but it is also 
worthy of notice that the Sept, lias employed the word 
tiitjXiaZtiv, “ to expose to the sun.” It is also remark- 
able that on the only other occasion on which this He- 
brew term is used — Numb. xxv,4 — an express command 
was given that the victims should be crucified ‘’in front 
of the sun.” At the end of that time the attention of 
David was called to the circumstance, and also possibly 
to the fact that the sacrifice had failed in its purpose. 
A different method was tried: the bones of Saul and 
Jonathan were disinterred from their resting-place at 
the foot of the great tree at Jabesh-Gilead, the blanched 
and withered remains of Mephibosheth, his brother, and 
his five relatives, were taken down from the crosses, 
and father, son, and grandsons found at last a resting- 
place together in the ancestral cave of Kish at Zeluh. 
When this had been done, “God was entreated for the 
land,” and the famine ceased. — Smith. 13.C. 1053-1019. 
See Kizpaij. 

2. The son of Jonathan and grandson of king Saul 
(2 Sam. iv, 1 ; in which sense “ the son of Saul” is to be 
taken in 2 Sam. xix, 24 ; see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 210) ; 
called also by the equivalent name of MEumBAAi, (1 
Chron. ix, 40'). The following account of his history 
and character embraces much of the matter found in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the J>ible y s. v., with modifications 
and additions. 

1. II is life seems to have been, from beginning to end, 
one of trial and discomfort. The name of his mother is 
unknown. There is reason to think that she died 
shortly after his birth, and that he was an only child. 
At any rate, we know for certain that when his father 
and grandfather >vere slain on Gilboa he was an infant 
of but five years old. 15.0. 1053. lie was then living 
under the charge of bis nurse, probably at Gibeah, the 
regular residence of Saul. The tidings that the army 
was destroyed, the king and his sons slain, and that the 
Philistines, spreading from hill to hill of the country, 
were sweeping all before them, reached the royal house- 
hold. The nurse, perhaps apprehending that the enemy 
were seeking to exterminate the whole royal family, 
lied, carrying the child on her shoulder. This is the 
statement of Josephus (dm) rw v oi/uov, A nt. vii, 5, 5) ; 
but it is hardly necessary, for in the East children are 
always carried on the shoulder (sec Lane’s Mod. Egyp- 
tians, ch. i. p. 52, and the art. Ctuu>). Hut in her panic 
and hurry she stumbled, and jMephibosheth was precip- 
itated to the ground with such force as to deprive him 
for life of the use of both feet (2 Sam. iv, 4). These 
early misfortunes threw a shade over his whole life, and 
his personal deformity — as is often the case where it has 
been the result of accident — seems to have exercised a 
depressing and depreciatory intluencc. on his character, 
lie can never forget that he is a poor lame slave (2 
Sam. xix, 2<J), and unable to walk; a dead dog (ix, 8) ; 
that all the house of his father were dead (xix, 28); 
that the king is an angel of God (ib. 27), and lie his ab- 
ject dependent (ix, (5, 8). lie receives the slanders of 
Ziba and the harshness of David alike with a submis- 
sive equanimity which is quite touching, and which ef- 
fectually wins our sympathy. 

2. After the accident which thus embittered his whole 
existence, Mcphibosheth was carried with the rest of 
his family beyond the Jordan to the mountains of Gil- 
ead, whore he found a refuge in the house of Maehir 
ben-Ammiel, a powerful Gaditc or Mnnassite sheik at 
Lo-dobar, not far from Mahanaim. which during the 
reign of his uncle Ishbosheth was the head-quarters of 
his family, lly Maehir he was brought up (Josephus, 
A nt. vii, 5, 5); there he married, and there he was living 
at a later period, when David, having completed the 


subjugation of the adversaries of Israel on every side, 
had leisure to turn his attention to claims of other and 
less pressing descriptions. The solemn oath which 
he had sworn to the father of Mcphibosheth at their 
critical interview by the stone Ezel, that he “would 
not cut off his kindness from the house of Jonathan 
forever: no, not when Jehovah had cut off the ene- 
mies of David each one from the face of the earth” 
(1 Sam. xx, 15); and again, that “Jehovah should be 
between Jonathan’s seed and his seed forever” (ver. 42), 
was naturally the first thing that occurred to him, and 
he eagerly inquired who was left of the house of Saul, 
that he might show' kindness to him for Jonathan’s 
sake (2 Sam. ix, 1). So completely had the family of 
the late king vanished from the western side of Jordan 
that the only person to be met with in any way related 
to them was one Ziba, formerly a slave of the royal 
house, but now' a freed man, with a family of fifteen 
sons, who, by arts which, from the glimpse we subse- 
quently have of his character, arc not dilficult to under- 
stand, must have acquired considerable substance, since 
he was possessed of an establishment of twenty slaves 
of his own. From this man David learned of the ex- 
istence of Mcphibosheth. Koval messengers were sent 
to the house of Maehir at Lo-dobar, in the mountains of 
Gilead, and by them the prince and his infant son Mi- 
chali (comp. 1 Chron. ix, 40 ) were brought to Jerusalem. 
The interview with David was marked by extreme kind- 
ness on the part of the king, and on that of Mcphibo- 
sheth by the fear and humility which have been pointed 
out as characteristic of him. lie leaves the royal pres- 
ence with all the property of his grandfather restored 
to him, and with the whole family and establishment 
of Ziba as his slaves, to cultivate the land and harvest 
the produce. He himself is to be a daily guest at Da- 
vid’s table. From this time forward he resided at Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam. ix). 1J.C. cir. 1037. Sec Kitto’s Daily 
Bible IUust. ad loc. 

3. An interval of about fourteen years now passes, 
and the crisis of David's life arrives. See David. Of 
Mephibosheth's behavior on this occasion we possess 
two accounts — his own (2 Sam. xix, 24-30), and that of 
Ziba (xvi, 1-4). They are naturally at variance with 
each other. (1.) Ziba meets the king on his tlight at 
the most opportune moment, just as David has under- 
gone the most trying part of that trying day’s journey, 
has taken the last look at the city so peculiarly his own, 
and completed the hot and toilsome ascent of the Mount 
of Olives. lie is on foot, and is in want of relief and 
refreshment. The relief and refreshment are there. 
There stand a couple of strong lie-asses ready saddled 
for the king or his household to make the descent upon; 
and there are bread, grapes, melons, and a skin of wine; 
and there — the donor of these welcome gifts — is Ziba, 
with respect in his look and sympathy on his tongue. 
Of course the whole, though offered as Ziba’s, is the 
property of Mcphibosheth : the asses are his, one of 
them his own riding animal (“ , . , '*2H, both in xvii, 2, and 
xix, 2t»); the fruits are from his gardens and orchards. 
Hut why is not their owner here in person? Where is 
the “son of Saul?” He, says Ziba. is in Jerusalem, 
waiting to receive from the nation the throne of his 
grandfather, that throne from which he has so long been 
unjustly excluded. Such an aspiration would he very 
natural, but it must have been speedily dissipated by 
the thought that he at. least would be likely to gain lit- 
tle by Absalom’s rebellion. Still it must be confessed 
that Ziba’s tale at first sight is a most plausible one, and 
that the answer of David is no more than was to be ex- 
pected. So the. presumed ingratitude of Mcphibosheth 
is requited with the ruin he deserves, while the loyalty 
and thoughtful courtesy of Ziba are rewarded by the 
possessions of his master, thus reinstating him in the 
position which he seems to have occupied on Mephibo- 
sheth’s arrival in Judah. (2.) Mephibosheth’s story — 
which, however, he had not the opportunity of telling 
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until several days later, when he met David returning 
to his kingdom at the western bank of the Jordan — was 
very different from Ziba’s. He had been desirous to fly 
with his patron and benefactor, and had ordered Ziba 
to make ready his ass that he might join the cortege. 
But Ziba had deceived him, had left him, and not re- 
turned with the asses. In his helpless condition he had 
no alternative, when once the opportunity of accom- 
panying David was lost, but to remain where he was. 
The swift pursuit which had been made after Ahimaaz 
and Jonathan (2 Sam. xvii) had shown what risks even 
a strong and able man must run who would try to follow 
the king. But all that he could do under the circum- 
stances he had done. He had gone into the deepest 
mourning possible (the same as in xii, 20) lor his lost 
friend. From the very day that David left he had al- 
lowed his beard to grow ragged, his crippled feet were 
unwashed (Jerome, however, pedibus infectis — alluding J 
to false wooden feet which he was accustomed to wear, 
Qucest. Ileb. ad loe.) and untended, his linen remained 
unchanged. That David did not disbelieve this story 
is shown by his revoking the judgment he had previ- 
ously given. That he did not entirely reverse his de- 
cision, but allowed Ziba to retain possession of half the 
lands of Mephiboslieth, is probably due partly to weari- 
ness at the whole transaction, but mainly to the concili- 
atory frame of mind in which he was at that moment. 
“Shall, then, any man be put to death this day?” is the 
key note of the whole proceeding. David could not but 
have been sensible that he had acted hastily, and was 
doubtless touched by the devotedness of his friend’s son, 
as well as angry at the imposition of Ziba; but, as he 
was not wholly convinced of Mephibosheth’s innocence, 
and as there was at the time no opportunity to examine 
fully into the matter, perhaps also actuated by the pride 
of an already expressed judgment or by reluctance to 
offend Ziba, who had adhered to him when so many old 
friends forsook him, he answered abruptly, “Why speak- 
est thou any more of thy matters? 1 have said, Thou 
and Ziba divide the land.” The answer of Mephibo- 
sheth was worthy of the son of the generous Jonathan, 
and, couched as it is in Oriental phrase, shows that 
he had met a better reception than he had expected : 

“ Yea, let him take all ; forasmuch as my lord the king 
is come again in peace unto his own house” (2 Sam.xix, 
24-30). B.C. cir. 1023. 

4. We hear no more of Mephiboslieth, except that 
David was careful that he should not be included in the 
savage vengeance which the Gibeonites were suffered to 
exeente^upon the house of Saul for the great wrong 
they had sustained during his reign (2 Sam. xxi, 7). 
B.C. cir. 1019. Through his son Micah the family of 
Said was continued to a late generation (1 Chron. ix, 40 
sq.). 

On the transaction between David and Mephibo- 
sheth, see J. G. Eisner, Ueb. die gerechte Unschnld u. Red- 
lichkeit Mephiboseths (Frankf. u. Leipz. 17(30) ; Niemeycr, 
Charukt. iv, 434 sq. ; lvitto's Daily Bible Illast. ad loe.; 
Blunt, Undesigned Coincidences , ad loc^; Hall, Contempla- 
tions, , ad loe.; II. Lindsay, Lectures, ii, 102; Doddridge, 
Sermons, i, 177 ; Ewald, Hist, of Israel (Engl, trausl. iii, 
191). See Ziba. 

Me'rab (Heb. Merab', increase; Sept. Msp6(3 
and Mfjow/I ; Josephus Mepbfitj, A nt. vi, 6, 5), the eldest 
of the two daughters of king Saul (doubtless by his wife 
Ahinoam), and possibly the eldest child (1 Sam. xiv, 
49). She iirst appears (B.C. cir. 10G2) after the victor}’ 
over Goliath and the Philistines, when David had be- 
come an inmate in Saul’s house (1 Sam. xviii, 2), and 
immediately after the commencement of his friendship ( 
with Jonathan. In accordance with the promise which 
he made before the engagement with Goliath (xvii, 25), 
Saul betrothed Merab to David (xviii, 17), but it is evi- 
dently implied that one object of thus rewarding his 
valor was to incite him to further feats, which might at 
last lead to his death by the Philistines. David’s hesi- | 


tation looks as if he did not much value the honor, al- 
though his language in ver. 18 may be only an Oriental 
form of self-depreciation (comp. 1 Sam. xviii, 23 ; xxv, 
42; 2 Sam. ix,8); at any rate before the marriage Me- 
rab’s younger sister Michal had displayed her attach- 
ment for David, and Merab was then married to Adriel 
the Meholathite, who seems to have been one of the 
wealthy sheiks of the eastern part of Palestine, with 
whom the house of Saul always maintained an alliance. 
To Adriel she bore five sons, who formed five of the 
seven members of the house of Saul who were given up 
to the Gibeonites by David, and by them impaled as a 
propitiation to Jehovah on the sacred hill of Gibeah (2 
Sam. xxi, 8). See Kizpaii. 

The Authorized Version of this passage is an accom- 
modation, rendering fn?* 1 , “she brought up,” although 
it has “ she bare” for the same Hebrew word in the pre- 
vious part of the verse. The Hebrew text has “the 
five sons of Michal, daughter of Saul, which she bare to 
Adriel,” and this is followed in the Sept, and Vulgate. 
The Targum explains the discrepancy thus : “ The five 
sons of Merab (which Michal, Saul's daughter, brought 
up) which she bare,” etc. The Peshito substitutes Me- 
rab (in the present state of the text “Nodob”) lor Mi- 
chal. J. 1 1. Michaelis, in his Hebrew Bible (2 Sam. xxi, 
10), suggests that there were two daughters of Saul 
named Michal, as there were two Elishamas and two 
Eliphalets among David’s sons. Probably the most 
feasible solution of the difficulty is that “ Michal” is the 
mistake of a transcriber for “Merab;” but, if so, it is 
manifest from the agreement of the versions and of Jose- 
phus {Ant. vii,4,30) with the present text, that the error 
is one of very ancient date. — Smith, s. v. See Michal. 

Merai'ah (Heb. Merayah', n*'TC, resistance; Sept. 
’Apapta v. r. Mnotn ; Vulg. Maraja),a chief priest, the 
“son” of Seraiah, contemporary with the high-priest 
Joiakim (Neh. xii, 12). B.C. post 536. 

Merai'oth (Heb. Alerayoth ', r "3, rebellions; 
Sept. AUpauvS, and MnpiwS v. r. Mapu'/X), 

the name of one or more leading priests. 

1. The son of Zerahiah and father of Amariah, a 
high-priest of the line of Eleazar (1 Chron. vi, 6, 7, 52 ; 
Ezra vii, 3). B.C. considerably ante 1062. It was 
thought by Liglitfoot that he was the immediate pred- 
ecessor of Eli in the office of high-priest, and that at 
his death the high-priesthood changed from the line of 
Eleazar to the line of Ithamar ( Temple Service, iv, § 1). 
In 1 Chron. ix, 11 ; Neh. xi, 11, his name appears to have 
become transposed between those of Zadok and Ahitub, 
instead of its proper place after the latter, as may be 
seen from 1 Chron. vi, 6-12. See Higii-piuest. 

2 . A chief priest whose son Helkai was contemporary 
with the high-priest Joiakim (Neh. xii, 15) ; doubtless 
identical with the Meremoth of ver. 3. 

Me'ran (Mtpjodr.VuIg. Merrha), a place mentioned 
along with Theman as famous for its merchants and its 
wise men (Bar. iii, 23). The association with the Ila- 
garenes leads us to seek for Meran in Arabia. It may 
be Mohrah in Desert Arabia, or Marane, of which Pliny 
speaks (X. II. vi, 28, 32). Strabo (xvi, 4, p. 776) and Di- 
odor. Sic. (iii, 43) also mention the Mojoai irtu. The con- 
jecture of Grotius that it is the Mearah mentioned in 
Josh.xiii, 4, and that of Hiivernick {De libro Baruch, p, 
5) that it is the Syrian town Maarah, are mere guesses 
(eomp. Fritzsclie, Ereget. Ildb. z. Apok. ad loc.). — Ivitto. 
The suggestion of llitzig (Psalmen, ii 119) that Mcran 
is merely a corruption of “Medan” or “Midian,” owing 
to the ready mistake by a translator of 1 for “1, is more 
plausible, although there is little evidence of a Hebrew 
original for this portion of Baruch. Junius and Tre- 
mellius give JHedancei, and their conjecture is supported 
by the appearance of the Midianites as noniade mer- 
chants in Gen. xxxvii. Both Medan and Midian are 
enumerated among the sons of lveturah in Gen. xxv, 2, 
and are closely connected with the Deaanim, whose 
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“travelling companies,” or caravans, are frequently al- 
luded to (Isa. xxi, 13; Ezek. xxvii, 15). — Smith. 

Mera'ri (II cb. Merari ', ""“""S, sad; Sept. Mepapf), 
the youngest son of Levi, probably born in Canaan (< ion. 
xlvi, 11; Exod. vi, 16; Numb, iii, 17 ; 1 Chron. vi, 1). 
15. C. 1874. Of Merari’s ])ersonal history, beyond the 
fact of his birth before the descent of Jacob into Egypt, 
and of his being one of the seventy who accompanied 
Jacob thither, we know nothing whatever (Gen. xlvi, 8, 
11). lie became the head of the third great division 
(“r.2'L ; -) of the Levitcs, whose designation in Hebrew 
is the same as that of their progenitor, only with the 
article prefixed, viz. “’““EH, i. e. the Merarites (Exod. 
vi, 19), who during the march through the desert had 
charge of the materials of the Tabernacle (Numb, iii, 36; 
iv, 30 sq.), for the transportation of which they were 
provided with four carts, each drawn by a yoke of oxen 
(Numb. vii,8). In Palestine they were assigned twelve 
trans-Jordanic cities for a residence (Josh, xxi, 7, 34 sq.). 
JSec Merakjtk. 


Merari (Mspapi v. r. Mspaptf) was likewise the 
name of the father of Judith (Judith viii, 1 ; xvi,7). 

Mera'rite (II eb. same as Merari , Sept. Ntpapl, 
Autli. Vers. “Merarites”), the patronymic title of the 
descendants of Merari (Numb, xxvi, 57). In the fol- 
lowing account of them we follow that in Smith’s Diet, 
of the Bible , s. v. 

At the time of the exodus, and the numbering in the 
wilderness, the Merarites consisted of two families, the 
Mahlites and the Mushites, Mahli and Mushi being 
either the two sons or the son and grandson of Merari 
(1 Chron. vi, 19,47). Their chief at that time was Zu- 
riel, and the whole number of the family, from a month 
old and upwards, was G*200; those from thirty years old 
to fifty were 3*200. Their charge was the boards, bars, 
pillars, sockets, pins, and cords of the Tabernacle and 
the court, and all the tools connected with setting them 
up. In the encampment their place was to the north 
of the Tabernacle, and both they and the Gershonites 
were “under the hand" of Ithamar, the son of Aaron. 
Owing to the heavy nature of the materials which they 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE MERARITES. 
Levi (Exod. vi.lC-19; Numb, iii, 17-20). 

I 

i. Merari. 

I 

Mushi. 


Mo 1 

lili. 

1 

Eder 

Jerirnoth 

1 

1 

(1 Chron. xxiv, 30). 

(ib.). 


Libui. 

Shimei. 


Haggiah. 


Abihail. 

Znriel, 

chief of the house of the 
father of the families of Merari iu 
the time of Moses 
(Numb, iii, 35). 


Asaiah, chief of 
220 Merarites in 
the time of David 
(1 Chron. vi, 44, 45 ; 
xv, 6). But this 
genealogy is doubtless 
imperfect, as it gives 
only ten generations 
from Levi to Asaiah 
inclusive. 


Jaazinh or Jaaziel (1 Chron.xVjlS; xxiv, 26, 27). Mallucb. 


Shamer. 

Baui=Bunni (Neh. xi, 15) ? 
Amzi. 

I 

Hilkiab. 

| 

I 


Ilashabiah. 

I 


Shnham 
(xxiv, 27). 


Zaccur or Ibri or Abdi Abdi. 
Zechariah (vi. 44 ; 

(ib. and xv, IS), xxiv, 27). 

See Sept. {’Aflat). 


Elcazar (xxiii, 21, 22 ; xxiv, 2S). 


Kisbi, K sh (xxiii, 21), or Kushaiah (xv,17). 


llosali Obed- 
(xvi, 38, 42 ; Edom 
xx vl, 10, 1C). (xvi,3S). 


Gala) or Zeri or 
Gedaliah Izri 
(xxv. 3, 9). (ib. 3, 11). 


Simri lldkiah Teba- 
(xxvi,10). (ib. 11). liah 
(ib.). 


Zecha- 

riah 

(ib.). 


I I 1 

Jeshaiab Ilashabiah Matti- 
(ib.3,15). (ib.3,19; thiah 
vi. 45). (ib. 3, 21). 


“Sons of Jedntliun, Shemaiah, and Ezziel,” 
in time of Ilezekiah (2 Chron. xxix, 14). 

“Obadiali (or Alula), the son of Shemaiah, 
the son of Gain I, the son of Jeduthnu," 
after the return from captivity 
(1 Chron. ix, 10 ; Neh. xi, 17). 


Jerahmeel Ethan, called 
(xxiv, 29). also Jeduthnu, 
head of the 
singers in the time of 
David (vi, 44-47 ; 
XV, 17, 19 ; xvi, 41, 42 ; 
xxv, 1, 3, 0). 


Kish the son of Abdi, and Azariah the son 
of Jehalelel, in reign of Ilezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxix, 12). 


Sherehinh, in time of Ezra, “ of the 
sous of Mahli” (Ezra viii, is) j corrupted to 
Asebebia (I Esdr. viii, 47). 


.Tesbaiah, of the sons 
of Merari, in the time 
of Ezra (Ezra viii, 19). 


Shemaiah, after the return from captivily 
(l Chron. ix, 14 ; Neh. xi, 15). 

I 

Ilashabiah, of the sons of Merari, in the 
time of Ezra (Ezra viii, 19), called Asebi 
aud Assanius (1 Esdr. viii, 48, 54). 
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had to carn r , four wagons and eight oxen were assigned 
to them ; and in the march both they and the Gcrshon- 
ites followed immediately after the standard of Judah, 
and before that of Reuben, that they might set up the 
Tabernacle against the arrival of the Kohathites (Numb, 
iii, 20, 33-37; iv, 29-33, 42-45 ; vii,8; x, 17, 21). In the 
division of the land by Joshua, the Merarites had twelve 
cities assigned to them, out of Reuben, Gad, and Zebu- 
Ion, of which one was Ramoth-Gilead, a city of refuge, 
and in later times a frequent subject of war between 
Israel and Syria (Josh, xxi, 7, 34-40; 1 Chron. vi, G3, 
79-81). In the time of David Asaiah was their chief, 
and assisted with 220 of his family in bringing up the 
ark (1 Chron. xv, 6). Afterwards we find the Merar- 
ites still sharing with the two other Levitical families 
the various functions of their caste (1 Chron. xxiii, 6, 
21-23). Thus a third part of the singers and musicians 
were Merarites, and Ethan or Jeduthun was their chief 
in the time of David. See Jeduthun. A third part 
of the door-keepers were Merarites (1 Chron. xxiii, 5, 6; 
xxvi, 10, 19), unless, indeed, wc are to understand from 
ver. 19 that the door-keepers were all either Kohathites 
or Merarites, to the exclusion of the Gershonites, which 
does not seem probable. In the days of Hezekiah the 
Merarites were still flourishing, and Kish, the son of 
Abdi, and Azariali, the son of Jelialelel, took their part 
with their brethren of the two other Levitical families 
in promoting the reformation, and purifying the house 
of the Lord (2 Chron. xxix, 12, 15). After the return 
from captivity Shemaiah represents the sons of Merari, 
in 1 Chron. ix, 14; Neb. xi, 15, and is said, with other 
chiefs of the Levites, to have “ had the oversight of the 
outward business of the house of God.” There were 
also at that time sons of Jeduthun under Obadiah or 
Abda, the son of Shemaiah (1 Chron. ix, 16; Neh. xi, 
17). A little later again, in the time of Ezra, when he 
was in great want of Levites to accompany him on his 
journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, “a man of good 
untierstanding of the sons of Malih” was found, whose 
name, if the text here and at ver. 24 is correct, is not 
given. “ Jeshaiah, also, of the sons of Merari.” with 
twenty of his sons and brethren, came with him at the 
same time (Ezra viii, 18, 19). But it seems pretty cer- 
tain that Sherebiah, in ver. 18, is the name of the Mah- 
lite, and that both he and Hashabiah, as well as Jesha- 
iah, in ver. 19, were Levites of the family of Merari, and 
not, as the actual text of ver. 24 indicates, priests. The 
copulative *1 has probably fallen out before their names 
in ver. 24, as appears from ver. 30 (see also 1 Chron. ix, 
14 ; Neh. xii, 24). See Levite. 

The above table gives the principal descents, as far 
as it is possible to ascertain them. But the true posi- 
tion of Jaaziah, Mahli, and Jeduthun is doubtful. Here 
too, as elsewhere, it is difficult to decide when a given 
name indicates an individual, and when the family called 
after him, or the head of that family. It is sometimes 
no less difficult to decide whether any name which oc- 
curs repeatedly designates the same person, or others of 
the family who bore the same name, as e. g. in the case 
of Mahli, Hilkiah, Shimri, Ivishi or Kish, and others. As 
regards the confusion between Ethan and Jeduthun, it 
may perhaps be that Jeduthun was the patronymic title 
of the house of which Ethan was the head in the time 
of David. Jeduthun might have been the brother of 
one of Ethan’s direct ancestors before Hashabiah, in 
which case Hashabiah, in 1 Chron. xxv, 3, 19, might 
be the same as Hashabiah in vi, 45. Ilosnh and Obed- 
edom seem to have been other descendants or clansmen 
of Jeduthun, who lived in the time of David; and, if we 
may argue from the name of Hosah’s sons, Simri and 
Hilkiah, that they were descendants of Shamer and Hil- 
kiah, in the line of Ethan, the inference would be that 
Jeduthun was a son cither of Hilkiah or Amaziah, since 
he lived after Hilkiah, but before Hashabiah. The great 
advantage of this supposition is, that while it leaves to 
Ethau the patronymic designation Jeduthun, it draws a 


wide distinction between the term “sons of Jeduthun” 
and “sons of Ethan,” and explains how in David’s time 
there could be sons of those who are called sons of Jedu- 
thun above thirty years of age (since they filled offices, 
1 Chron. xxvi, 10), at the same time that Jeduthun was 
said to be the chief of the singers. In like manner it is 
possible that Jaaziah may have been a brother of Mal- 
luch or of Abdi, and that if Abdi or Ibri had other de- 
scendants besides the lines of Kish and Eleazar, they 
may have been reckoned under the headship of Jaaziah. 
The families of Merari which were so reckoned were, 
according to 1 Chron. xxiv, 27, Shoham, Zaccur (appar- 
ently the same as Zecliariah in 1 Chron. xv, 18, where 
we probably ought to read “ Zaccur, son of Jaaziah,” and 
xxvi, 11), and Ibri, where the Sept, has 'Qfiei, ’Aflat, 
and ’ Aflci . See each name in its place. 

Meratha'im (Heb. Merathu'yim , double 

rebellion; Sept. 7ru'pwe,Vulg. dominantes), a name given 
to Babylon (Jer. 1, 21), symbolical of its intensely per- 
verse character (see Henderson, Comment, ad loc.). The 
expression “the land of two dominations” seems espe- 
cially to allude “to the double captivity which Chahkea 
had inflicted on the nation of Israel (Jer. 1, 21). This 
is the opinion of Gesenius, Ftirst, Michaelis (j Bibel fur 
Ungelehrten ), etc., and in this sense the word is taken 
by the versions generally, excepting that of Junius and 
Tremellius, which the A. V.— as in other instances — has 
followed here” (Smith). 

Merati, Gaetano Maria, an Italian theologian, 
w r as born at Venice Dec. 23, 1668. He was educated in 
the regular order of the Theatians, afterwards taught 
philosophy and theology in the college belonging to his 
order, and in 1705 accompanied the A'enetian ambassa- 
dor to London. He went to Rome in 1716 as procurator- 
general of his order. Rope Benedict XIV honored him 
with his friendship. He died at Rome Sept. 8, 1744. 
Some of Merati’s works are, La vita soavemente regolata 
delle dome (Venice, 1708, 12mo) : — La Verita della Re- 
ligione Cristiana e Cattolica dimostrnta net suoi fonda- 
menti (1721, 2 vols. 4to) : — Novae Observutiones et Addi- 
tions ad Gavunti Commentaria in rubricas Missalis et 
Brevinrii Romani (Augsburg, 1740, 2 vols. 4to) :^six 
Lett res dans les Kpistolce elaror. 1 ’ enetorum (1746. 2 vols.), 
addressed to Mogliobecchi. He was also the editor of 
Thesaurus sacrorum Rituum de Gavauti (Rome, 1736-38, 
4 vols. 4to), a work to which he made valuable contribu- 
tions. — Hoefcr, None. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Merault, Atiianase Renee, a noted French edu- 
cator, was born at Paris in 1744, and was educated at 
the College of Jenillv. Although possessing a very large 
fortune, he entered the Oratory in order to devote him- 
self to the instruction of the vonng. After his twenty- 
fifth year he was director of the house of education. 
Compelled to leave Paris by the Revolution, he retired 
to Orleans, where his parents resided. Imprisoned in 
1793, and set free again after the. 9th of Thermidor, he 
remained in the city, and became in 1805 grand vicar of 
the bishopric of Bernier, which placed him at the head 
of the great seminary. The Church of Orleans is in- 
debted to the abbot Merault lor several religious and 
charitable institutions, to the foundation of which he 
devoted a large portion of his money. He died at Or- 
leans June 13, 1835. His works are, Les Apologises In- 
volontaires ou la Religion e'ernelle prouvee et def endue pgr 
les objections memes des incredules (Paris, 1806, anony- 
mous, and 1820, 12mo) : — Les d pologisfes, on la Religion 
Chretienne prouvee par ses ennemis eomme pur ses amis 
(Orleans, 1821, 8vo and 12mo); a continuation of the 
preceding work: — Conspiration de Vimpiete contre Vhu- 
mnnite (Paris, 1822, 8vo) : — Rapport sur Vhistoire des 
llebreux rapprockee des temps conte inport tins (Orleans, 
1825, 12mo): — Enseignements de la Religion (Orleans, 
1827, 5 vols. 12mo) : — Recueil des Mandenients sur ('in- 
struction des peuples (Paris, 1830, 12nw). — Hoefer, Xouv. 
Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Merbes, Bon de, a French theologian, was born in 
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1616 at Montdidicr. lie entered the congregation of 1 
the ( Iratorv, and rose to much distinction. The doc- 
torate of theology was conferred upon him. lie died ' 
Aug. 2, 1684. His Latin works arc excellent. Espe- 
cial notice is due to his Sutnma Christiana seu Ortho- 
doxu morum disciplina ex Sac r is Litteris, sanctorum pa- 
trum monu mentis, conciliorum or acid 'is. summorum deni- 
que pontijicum decretis Jideliter excerpta, etc. See l)u 
l'iu, Bibliotheque du dix-septieme siecle, iv, 271. — llocfer, 
A ’our. Jiioy. Generate, s. v. 

Mercati, Giovanni Battista, a painter of the 
17th century, was a native of S. Sepolcro, Tuscany, lie 
achieved a high reputation at home, and his fame ex- | 
tended as far as Home. Two of his historical frescos, 
representing Our Lady, are in S. Chiara; and at S. Lo- 
renzo there is a picture of the titular, with other saints. 
In the (Juides to Venice and Borne several of his works 
are mentioned; and in that of Leghorn, the only picture 
in the cathedral esteemed worthy of notice is that of 
the Five Saints, painted by Mercati with great care. See 
Lanzi’s History of Fainting, transl. by Iioscoc (London, 
1H 17, 3 vols. 8vo), i, 255. 

Mercator, JlAitit's. See Marius. 

Mercein, T. F. Randolph, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in New York City 
Nov. 27, 1825. lie was converted in early youth, and 
joined the Presbyterian Church, to which his parents 
belonged. 1 1 is educational advantages were very supe- 
rior, as he was intended for the ministry. In his second 
year at college his health failed, and he was obliged to 
desist from all study. While at home he. fell in with 
books that gave him a distaste for Calvinistic theology. 
He promptly joined the Methodists, was licensed to 
preach, and exercised his power as a Christian pastor 
for eleven years. He died at Sheffield, Mass., Sept. 15, 
1856. “Of a high order of intellect, carefully educated, 
deeply serious and thoughtful, with a profound sense of 
ministerial responsibility, bold and faithful in the dis- 
charge of duty, gentle, amiable, and genial, he was em- 
inently fitted to adorn both public and private life. His 
deep, ardent piety pervaded and beautified his whole 
being. lie was emphatically a pure, humble, heavenly- 
minded man. 1 1 is rare gifts made him an attractive 
speaker, a line writer, a successful author, an accom- 
plished debater, a choice friend, lie was loved even 
more than he was admired” (Smith, Sacred Memories 
of the .V. Y. and A. 1'. Fast Conf p. 75 sq.). Ilia pub- 
lished works are, Natural Goodness: — The Wise Master- 
Jiuildtr : — Childhood and the Church; and numerous 
essays, etc., in the periodicals of the Church. All these 
evince great genius and earnest study, deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Christian love. — Minutes of Confer- 
ences, vi, 321 ; Dr. Dewey’s Lecture (p. 298). of the 
“ Pitt’s Street Chapel Lectures” (Boston, Jewett it Co., 
1858). 

Mercer, Jicssk, D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
in Halifax County, N. C., Dec. 16, 1769. 1 1 is early ed- 

ucation was limited, yet lie began to preach when only 
eighteen years of age; was ordained Nov. 7,1789. and 
soon became pastor of a Church at Hutton’s Fork (now 
Sardis), in Wilkes County. In 1793 he accepted a call 
to Indian Creek (or Bethany), in Oglethorpe County, 
whence he removed in 1796 to Salem, where he became 
1 ireceptor in the academy, and also succeeded his father 
in the charge of the Phillips Mill, Powelton, and Beth- 
esda churches for some time, and finally removed to the 
fork of the Little Bivcr, in Green County. In 1826 he 
attended the General Convention in Philadelphia, and 
at the end of the next year accepted a call from the 
Church at Washington, Wilkes County, where he con- 
tinued until 1833. when he became editor of the Chris- 
tian Index, a religions periodical. He was made D.D. 
by Brown I 'Diversity in 1835. lie was for many years 
identified with the (Jcorgia Association, acting as clerk 
of that body from 1795 till 181(5, and afterwards as mod- 
erator till 1839; he was also connected with the Baptist 


Convention of the State of Georgia from its beginning 
in 1822, being its moderator until 1811, when his im- 
paired health obliged him to resign, lie became also 
one of the trustees of the college at Washington, and 
president of the mission board of the Georgia Associa- 
tion from 1830 to 1841. lie died Sept. 6, 1841. Dr. 
Mercer published a large number of A ddresses, Circular 
Letters . Assays, etc. See Mallory, Memoir of the Rev. 
Jesse Mercer, D.D.; Sprague, Annals, vi, 283. 

Merchant (this and kindred terms, as merchan- 
dise, etc., are properly expressed by some form of the 
1 1 el). “ijS, sachar', to travel about, Gr. i/iTropoc, a pas- 
senger to and fro; sometimes also by rukuV, to 
go about; and occasionally by the title Canaanitk). 
Trade is of very great antiquity in the East (Niebuhr, 
Trav. iii, 4 sq.), and was sometimes carried on by sea 
(Prov. xxxi, 14; Psa. evii, 23), but more commonly on 
land by means of a company associated for a mercantile 
journey (Gen. xxxvii, 25; Job vi, 18). See Caravan. 
The itinerant character and temporary location which 
appear in all the ancient notices of Oriental merchants, 
whether individuals or an association of several persons, 
is still a marked trait of the same class in the East 
(llaekeit’s Hlustrat. of Script, p. 63). In the patriarchal 
times such parties of Ishmaelites passed through Canaan 
on their way to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii, 25, 28), and bar- 
tered with the nomadcs for various products of their 
herds in exchange for implements, apparel, and similar 
articles, and sometimes purchased slaves (Gen. xxxvii, 
28; xxxix, 1). After the Hebrews became settled in 
Palestine, they were drawn into those forms of commer- 
cial relations that early existed, but rather passively 
than actively, since the Mosaic law little favored this 
profession (Michael is, Mos. Revht, i, 238 sq.; Josephus’s 
denial of all mercantile pursuits by his nation, Apion, i, 
12, is probably too strong an expression), although the 
geographical position of their country would seem to be 
in general advantageous for it; but the circumscribed 
extent of their territory, the prevailing direction of the 
population to agriculture, which left few poor, their al- 
most total want of those natural and artiticial products 
most in demand for general traffic, and the preoccupa- 
tion of the trade between Asia and Africa by two mer- 
cantile nations (the Phoenicians and Arabians), mostly 
precluded them from an independent commerce, for 
which, indeed, they were further incapacitated by the 
continuance of their sea-coast for the most part in the 
hands of the Canaanites and Philistines, who had. more- 
over, secured to themselves the great commercial routo 
to Damascus, tnrougli the prominence of several cities 
in the northern part of Palestine (Bert beau, fsr. Gesch. 
p. 287). Yet the north-western Israelites appear quite 
early to have occupied a post in the Phoenician marts 
(Gen. xlix, 13; Dent, xxxiii, 18; Judg. v, 17). .Solomon 
not only (as a royal monopoly) imported horses from 
Egypt, and traded them away in Syria by governmental 
salesmen (1 Kings x, 26; 2 Chron. i, 16, 17), but formed 
a commercial treaty with the king of Tyre for maritime 
enterprise (1 Kings ix,26),and launched from the Edom- 
itisli ports of Ezion-gober and Elath, which David had 
acquired on the Beil Sea, a fleet that sailed under the 
pilotage of Tyrian seamen into the Indian Ocean, and, 
after a three years’ voyage, brought back gold, silver, 
ivory, sandal-wood, ebony, apes, peacocks, and other 
products of t'hin-India (1 Kings x. 11; xxii.22,50; 2 
Chron. ix, 10,21). See OrillR. After the death of Sol- 
omon this marine commerce shared the neglect of all 
the royal allairs, and the trade never revived, with the 
single exception of Jchoshaphat’s undertaking (1 Kings 
xxii, 49), until these harbors passed entirely out of the 
control of the Israelites. See Ekomitk. What posi- 
tion the Jews held in the Phoenician traffic, or what 
protit the transit of Pluenieian merchandise brought 
them, is only to be gleaned indirectly from the histori- 
cal records (Bertheau. /sr. Gesch. p. 354); but that both 
these Avere not inconsiderable is clear from Ezck. xxvi, 
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2 ; xxvii, 17. The kingdom of Israel was probably more 
favored in this latter particular than that of Judah, as 
the principal thoroughfares of trade passed through its 
bounds. Commercial relations subsisted between lyre 
and Judaea after the exile (Nell, xiii, 16), and even in 
New-Testament times (Acts xii, 20). From the Phoe- 
nicians the Hebrews imported, besides timber for edi- 
fices (1 Kings v; 1 Chron. xiv, 1), and sea-fish (Nell. 

xiii, 16), a great many foreign necessaries, and even lux- 
uries (such as variegated stuffs, unguents, and peltries, 
purple garments, etc.), which for the most part came 
from Arabia, Babylonia, and India (comp. Ezek. xxvii), 
and sold in exchange wheat (comp. Acts xii, 20), oil (1 
Kings v, 11), honey, dates, balsam (Hos. xii, 2 ; see Ezek. 
xxvii, 17), and also a fine species of fancy fabric, which 
the diligent hands of the women had prepared (Prov. 
xxxi, 24). Respecting the balance of trade we have no 
certain means of judging, and it is the more difficult to 
ascertain how this was adjusted, inasmuch as Palestine 
must have derived its supply of the metals likewise from 
foreigners. Yet we nowhere find any indication that 
the national wealth had sensibly diminished; on the 
contrary, the Israelites were able to endure an almost 
unbroken series of hostile attacks, often resulting in pil- 
lage, and always very exhaustive of money (1 Kings 

xiv, 26; xv, 18; 2 Kings xii, 18; xiv, 14; xvi, 18, etc.), 
while certain periods (Isa. ii, 7), and even individual 
tribes (Hos. xii, 9), were distinguished for opulence and 
luxury; perhaps the revenue was derived through the 
surrounding districts of Edom, Moab, and Phoenicia (see 
T. C. Tychsen, De commerciis et navigationibus Uebrteor. 
ante exil. Bab., in the Comment. Gott. vol. xvi ; Class. 
Hist. p. 1 50 sq. ; Hartmann, Ueb. Pent at. p. 751 sq.). After 
the exile the Hebrew commerce had a wider range, es- 
pecially as many Jews had become scattered in foreign 
countries where they experienced many favors, so that 
the nation took a greater relish in this avocation and 
in its safe emoluments. Prince Simon invited com- 
mercial intercourse by the improvement of the harbor 
of Joppa; the Palestinian Jews, however, being still re- 
strained by the discouragement of their law and their 
early mercantile prejudices, appear not to have risen to 
any great degree of activity in trade; and Herod’s im- 
proved port at Caesarea (Josephus, .1 nt. xv, 9, 6) was 
mostly occupied by foreigners, while under the Roman 
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dominion traffic was encumbered by tolls and imposts, 
many commodities being even included in the list of 
government monopolies. Still Jewish love of gain pre- 
vailed wherever a favorable opportunity offered (Jose- 
phus, Life, p. 13), and laid claim to trading privileges 
(Josephus, War, ii, 21, 2). Internal, especially retail 
trade (enactments relative to tvhich are contained in 
Lev. xix, 36; Dent, xxv, 13 sq. ; comp. Hos. xii, 8), was 
particularly promoted by the high festivals, to which 
every adult Israelite resorted in pursuance of the na- 
tional religion. In the cities open spaces at the gates 
were designated for the exposure of w r ares, and even 
Tyrian merchants frequented the market at Jerusalem 
(Nell, xiii, 16 ; see Hartman, ad loc.; comp. Zeph. i, 10 ; 
Zech. xiv, 2; and see Movers, Phonic, i, 50) ; a mart for 
sacrificial victims and sacred shekels being established 
in the outer court of the Temple itself (John ii, 14 sq.; 
Matt, xxi, 12). The Mishna contains notices of the 
early practice of beating down in price (Act Jar. iii, 1), 
and of shop-keepers ( Maaseroih , ii, 3). For the com- 
merce of the Phoenicians, Egyptians (Isa. xiv, 14), Bab- 
ylonians (Nah. iii, 16), and Arabians, see those articles 
respectively. — Winer, i, 458. See Commerce. In mod- 
ern Oriental cities the retail trade is chiefly carried on 
in small shops, usually gathered together in a particular 
quarter or street, like the stalls in an Occidental market. 
See Bazaar. 

Merchants’ Lecture, a lecture originally set up 
at Pinner’s Hall in 1672 by the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents to defend the doctrines of the Reformation 
against popery and Socinianism. Some misunderstand- 
ing occurring, the Presbyterians removed to Salter’s 
Hall. — Eadie, Eccles. Did. s. v. See Lecture. 

Mercier, Barthelemi, a learned French ecclesi- 
astic and bibliographer, w r as born at Lyons April 4,1734. 
At the age of fifteen he became a novice among the reg- 
ular prebendaries of the collegiate church of Saint-Gen- 
evieve, in Paris, and after one year of probation he 
was allowed to take the vow. Immediately thereafter 
he was sent to the Abbey of Chatrices, in Champagne, 
and there studied rhetoric and philosophy. In 1754 he 
was made assistant to the learned Perigre', librarian of 
Saint-Genevieve, and in 1760 was appointed his suc- 
cessor. Four years later Mercier was invested w r ith the 
abbotship of Saint-Leger, which w r as then vacant, at 
Soissons. In 1772, in consequence of some trouble which 
he had with his associates, he resigned his functions as 
an abbot. Being thus liberated from official duties, he 
travelled through Holland and the Netherlands, where 
he was in hopes of collecting the materials necessary for 
the compilation of certain w'orks on which he w r as en- 
gaged. Although he had yet published only the Sup- 
plement to the history of printing by Marehand, he w as 
warmly greeted w r herever he went. In 1792 he was 
appointed a member of the so-called Monument Com- 
mission. In this capacity he exerted himself to rescue 
from destruction all private and public collections of art 
and literature. He also drew up for the use of librari- 
ans minute instructions touching the books intrusted to 
their custody, and a method for classifying them. To- 
wards the latter part of his life, Francois de Ncufcha- 
teau, a clergyman and a fosterer of letters, granted him 
a pension of 2400 francs, the first annual instalment of 
which was paid to him in 1798. This assistance ena- 
bled Mercier to decline the generous offer of La Serna 
Santander, who had proposed to relinquish in favor of 
Mercier his own office of librarian at Brussels. He died 
in 1799. His writings are characterized by an evidence 
of profound erudition, together with system and perspicu- 
ity in all his researches. He published a large number 
of works, among which we may cite, Lett res sur la Bib- 
liographie instructive de M. Debit re (Paris, 1763, Svo) : — 
Lettre sur le veritable auteur du Testament politique du 
Cardinal de Richelieu (Paris, 1765, Svo; all of which 
were extracted from the Me moires de Treveux ): — Con- 
sultation sur la question de savoir si les religieux de 
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Saint-Genevieve sont ou ne sont pas Chanoines Reguliers j 
(new ed. Paris. 1772, 4 to) : — Opinion sur tie pretendues 
prophet its qn' on applique aux e Tenements presents (Paris, ■ 
1791): — Dissertations sur Vauteur de l' Imitation de Je- 
sus-Christ, par fabbc Ghesquiere (1775, 12mo). See 
Notice sur la vie et les err its de Merrier de Saint-Leger , 
by Cliardon de la Pochette. — Iloefer, Xuuv. Biog. Gene- 
rale, s. v. 

Mercier, Christopher, a French ascetic author, 
was born at Dole near the opening of the 17th century. 
He entered the Order of the Carmelites, and changed his 
worldly name to Albert de Saint- Jacques. lie died in 
1G80. 11 is most celebrated works are. Vie de la Mere 

Therese de Jesus, fondat rice des Carmelites de la Franche 
Course (Lyons, 1 <*73, 4to); and La Lumiere aux rirauts 
par 1' experiences des morts (Lyons, 1075, 8vo). 

Mercier (or Le Mercier), Jean, in Latin Mer- 
cer us, a distinguished Huguenot, was born in UV.es, 
France, near the beginning of the IGth century. Des- 
tined for the bar, he studied law in Avignon, and 
also in Toulouse. Hut the dead languages having a 
powerful attraction for him, he devoted much of his 
time to the study of Greek, and ere long confined him- 
self entirely to t he pursuit of Hebrew and other Siie- 
mitic tongues. After having been the most noted pu- 
pil of Vat able, he became his successor, in 15-10, to the 
chair of professor of Hebrew in the Poval College of 
France. Casaubon believed that Mercier was the most 
learned Hebraist of his day. When the second religious 
war broke out, Mercier was constrained to quit Paris. 
After the treaty of peace at Saint-Germain, he relumed 
to France, but while passing through his native city he 
was carried away by the pestilence. He died a Protes- 
tant in 1502. Mercier published almost the whole of 
Jonathan’s Targum on the Prophecies. lie also wrote 
in Latin valuable commentaries on all the hooks of the 
Old Testament, and on the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew. II is commentaries furnished matter to the Sy- 
nopsis Criticorum of L T trccht (1031). lie is also the 
author of Tractatnlus de accent ibus Jobi, Prorerbiorum , 
et Psalmorum , auctorc 11. Juda.jilio Betham I/ispano, a 
translation from Hebrew (Paris, 1550, 4 to) : — Liber de 
accentibus Scriptures, auctore 11. Juda, Jilio Balaam 
(Paris, 1505, 4to): — In Decalogum commentarius Rab- 
bini .1 braham , eoguomruto Ben-F.zra, interpr.J. Merccro 
(Lyons, 1508, 4to) : — Xoter in 7'hesaurum Lingua Sanc- 
Ue Pagnini (Lyons, 1575-95, Tol.) : — Observation^ ad 
Iforippollinis hieroglyph ica (Strasburg, 1595, 4to). He 
also published a Commentary on the Canticles and Lect- 
ures on Genesis. See Haag, La France Protestante . — 
Hocfer, Xouv. Biog. Gene rale, s. v. 

Mercurianus, Father, a. noted Romanist of the 
Order of the Jesuits, was a Belgian hv birth. We know 
but little of his personal history, except that he stood 
very high in the estimation of pope Gregory XIII, who 
caused his advancement to the generalship of t lie order, 
lie died Aug. 1, 1580. Nicolini, /list, of the Jesuits (p. 
150), tells ns that “he was a simple and weak old man. 
Mercurianus,'’ he continues, “exercised very little influ- 
ence on the destinies of the order, and was the first gen- 
eral whose, authority was held in little account.” 

Mercu'rius (the Roman name of the god Mer- 
cury, the Hermes of the Greeks, 'Eppijc, Acts xiv, 12; 
comp. Rom. xvi, 14; the name is of uncertain etymol- 
ogv), properly a Greek deity, whom the Romans iden- 
tified with their god of commerce and bargains. In 
the Greek mythology llermes was the son of Zeus and 
Mai a, the daughter of Atlas, and is constantly repre- 
sented as the companion of his father in his wanderings 
upon earth. On one of these occasions they were trav- 
elling in Phrygia, and were refused hospitality by all 
save Raucis and Philemon, the two aged peasants of 
whom Ovid tells the charming episode in his Metam. 
viii, 020-724, which appears to have formed part of the 
folk-lore of Asia Minor. See Lycaoxia. Mercury was 
the herald of the gods (Homer, Od. v, 28; Hym. in 


Ilei-m. 3), and of Zeus (Od. i, 38, 84 ; II. xxiv, 333, 
401), the eloquent orator (Od. i, 80; Horace, Od. i, 10, 
I), inventor of letters, music, and the arts. He was 
equally characterized by adroitness of action and readi- 
ness of speech, being the representative of intelligence 
and craft among men (see Pauly’s Ileal-Kncyklop. iv, 
1842). 1 le was usually represented as a slender, beardless 
youth, but in an older Pelasgic figure he was bearded. 
The fact that lie was the customary attendant of Jupi- 
ter when he appeared on earth (Ovid, Fast, v, 495; 
comp. Metam. ii, 731 sq.), explains why the inhabitants 
of Lystra (Acts xiv, 12), as soon as they were disposed 
to believe that the gods had visited them in the like- 
ness of men, discovered Hermes in Paul, as the chief 
speaker, and as the attendant of Jupiter (see Kuinbl, 
Comment, ad loe.). It seems unnecessary to be curious 
whether the representations of Mercury in ancient stat- 
ues accord with the supposed personal appearance of 
Paul (see Walch, Biss, ad Ada Ap. iii, 183 sq.), and 
especially in the matter of the beard of the latter, for 
all known representations of the god differ in much 
more important particulars from the probable costume 
of Paul (c. g. in the absence of any garment at all, or 
in the use of the short chlamvs merely; in the cadu- 
cens, the petasus, etc. (sec M filler, Ancient Art, § 379- 
381). It is more reasonable to suppose that those who 
expected to see the gods mixing in the affairs of this 
lower world, in human form, would not look for much 
more than the outward semblance of ordinary men. See 
Smith’s Diet, of Class. Biog. and Mythol. s. v. Hermes. 



Mercurius. See Hermes Trismecisti-s. 

Mercy (properly “Cn, che’sed, kindness ; i\t oc, 
pity), a virtue which inspires us with compassion for 
others, and inclines us to assist them in their necessi- 
ties. That works of merev may he acceptable to God, 
as Christ has promised (Matt, v, 7), it is not enough 
that they proceed from a natural sentiment of human- 
ity, but they must be performed for the sake of God, 
and from truly pious motives. In Scripture mercy and 
truth are commonly joined together, to show the good- 
ness that precedes and the faithfulness that accompa- 
nies the promises; or. a goodness, a clemency, a mer- 
cy that is constant and faithful, and that does not de- 
ceive. Mercy is also taken for favors and benefits 
received from God or man ; for probity, justice, good- 
ness. Merciful men in Hebrew, chasdim — are men of 
piety and goodness. Mercy is often taken for giving 
of aims, Prov. xiv, 31 ; xvi, 0; Zacli. vii, 9. See Char- 
ity. 

Mercy, as derived from misericordia . may import that 
sympathetic sense of the suffering <>f another by which 
the heart is atfeeted. It is one of the noblest traits of 
character. The object of mercy is misery : so God 
pities human misery, and forbears to chastise severely; 
so man pities the misery of a fellow-man, and assists 
to diminish it ; so public officers occasionally moderate 
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the strictness of national laws from pity to the culprit. 
But only those can hope for mercy who express peni- 
tence and solicit mercy ; the impenitent, the stubborn, 
the obdurate, rather brave the avenging hand of jus- 
tice than beseech the relieving hand of mercy. See 
Pardon. 

Mercy is an essential attribute of Jehovah, for the 
knowledge of which we are indebted wholly to revela- 
tion. By the propitiatory sacrifice of our Divine Re- 
deemer a way is opened for the exercise of mercy and 
grace towards the human family perfectly honorable to 
the attributes and government of God. lie appears a 
just God and a Saviour : “He is just, and yet he justi- 
tieth him that believeth in Jesus.” Thus the plan of 
salvation hy Jesus Christ provides for the exercise of 
infinite mercy, consistently with the most rigid de- 
mands of truth and righteousness; so that, under this 
gracious dispensation, “ mercy and truth” are said to 
“ have met together,” and “ righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other” (Gen. xix, 19; Exod. xx, G; 
xxxiv, G, 7; Psa. lxxxy, 10; lxxxvi, 15, 1G; ciii, 17 ; 
Luke xviii, 13; Rom. ix, 15-18; lleb. iv, 16; viii, 12). 
The expression “ 1 will have mercy, and not sacrifice” 
(IIos. vi. G; Matt, ix, 13), signifies, as the connection 
indicates, that God is pleased with the exercise of mer- 
cy rather than with the offering of sacrifices, though sin 
has made the latter necessary (I Sam. xv, 22; Mic. vi, 
6-8). See Atonement. 

Mercy is also a Christian grace, and no duty is more 
strongly urged by the Scriptures than the exercise of 
it towards all men, and especially towards such as have 
trespassed against us (Matt, v, 7 ; xviii, 33-35). 

Mercy, Sisters of. See Sisters of Mercy. 

Mercy, Wilhelm, a German Roman Catholic the- 
ologian, was born Feb. 9, 1753, at Ueberlingen, near the 
Bodensee, and was educated at Oberschwangar. In 
1787 he was called to the court, of duke Charles of Wiir- 
temberg, and in 1798 became minister at Gruol, prin- 
cipality of Hohenzollern-Signiaringen. His advanced 
age obliged him to resign his position in 1819, and he 
died July 1, 1825. Mercy was an extremely well-ed- 
ucated man. He published in 1801 an essay on the 
necessity of reform within the Roman Catholic Church, 
which caused considerable sensation. He aimed at an 
entire reform of the Church constitution and the cler- 
gy. Besides several articles in the JahresschriftenjTtr 
Theologie wid Kirchenrecht der Kalholiken (Ulm, 180G- 
10), he published several other valuable but minor pro- 
ductions in theological literature. — Ddring, Gelehrte 
Theol. Deutschlands, s. v. 

Mercy-seat (““1ST, kappo'retk, a covering, i. e. 
lid of a vessel, spoken only of the top of the sacred ark; 
Sept, and New Test. iXacr/'/pton, Vulg, propitiatoriuni), 
the cover of the box or ark containing the tables of 
the Sinaitic law, and overspread by the cherubim, be- 
tween which appeared the sliekinah, or visible radiant 
symbol of the divine presence; it is generally repre- 
sented as a plank of acacia overlaid with gold, but it was 
more probably a solid plate or sheet of the. purest gold 
(Exod. xxv, 17 sq. ; xxx, G; xxxi, 7, etc.). Hence the 
holy of holies is sometimes called the “house of the 
mercy-seat” (I Chron. xxviii,l I, Heb.). Josephus sim- 
ply calls it a lid (iiriSfpa, Ant. iii, 6, 5) ; but the ver- 
sions have all regarded the term as indicative of propi- 
tiation (as if from the Piel of “123), and the same view 
appears to be taken by the New-Testament writers, 
who compare it with the throne of grace in heaven, 
access to which has been opened by the blood of Christ 
(Heb. ix, 5; Rom. iii, 24). See Aric. Comp. 1 Chron. 
xxviii, 11, where the holy of holies is called the rP2 
P'lSSn, “house of the merev-seat.” “It was that 
whereon the blood of the yearly atonement was sprinkled 
by the high-priest; and in this relation it is doubtful 
whether the sense of the word in the Heb. is based on 
the material fact of its ‘ covering’ the ark, or from this 


notion of its reference to the ‘covering’ (i, e. atonement) 
of sin. See Atonement. But in any case the notion 
of a ‘ seat,’ as conveyed by the name in English, seems 
superfluous and likely to mislead. Jehovah is indeed 
spoken of as ‘dwelling’ and even as 4 sitting’ (Psa. lxxx, 
1 ; xeix, 1) between the cherubim, but undoubtedly his 
seat in this conception would not be on the same level 
as that on which they stood (Exod. xxv, 18), and an 
enthronement in the glory above it must be supposed. 
The idea with which it is connected is not merely that 
of 4 mercy,’ but of formal atonement made for the breach 
of the covenant (Lev. xvi, 14), v r hich the ark contained 
in its material vehicle — the two tables of stone. The 
communications made to Moses are represented as made 
1 from the mercy-seat that was upon the ark of the tes- 
timony’ (Numb, vii, 89; comp. Exod. xxv, 22; xxx, 
G) ; a sublime illustration of the moral relation and re- 
sponsibility into which the people were by covenant 
regarded as brought before God” (Smith). It is not 
without significance that the mercy-seat was above the 
ark and below the symbols of the divine presence and 
attributes, as if to foreshadow the supersedence of the 
law of ordinances contained in the ark by the free grace 
of the Gospel. See Pratenius, De Judcea area (Upsal. 
1727) ; Werner, De Propitiatoria (Giessen, 1G95). See 
Shekinah. 

Me'red (Heb. id., rebellion, as in Josh, xxii, 
22; Sept. MtopeiS and MwpZ/J, Vulg. Mered), a person 
named as the second son of Ezra (or Ezer), of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 17). See Ezraii. Great confu- 
sion prevails in the account of his lineage and family, 
and indeed in the whole chapter in question. Yer. 17, 
after mentioning the four sons of Ezra, immediately 
adds, “and she bore Miriam,” etc.; where the Sept., by 
an evident gloss, attributes these children to Jethro, 
the first named of Ezra’s sons ; the Vulg. has gemiit, re- 
ferring them to Ezra as additional sons, in defiance of 
the text "'HP), which is undoubtedly feminine; while 
Luther renders this word as a proper name, Thahar, 
equally at variance with the text, which joins the fol- 
lowing word by the accus. particle PX, a construction 
that does not here allow the resolution by the rendering 
with. In ver. 18 we find several sons attributed to “his 
wife Jehmlijah,” and the statement added, “And these 
are the sons of Bithiah, the daughter of Pharaoh, which 
Mered took:” the Sept., Vulg., and Luth. follow the 
Heb., which yields no intelligible connection. Yer. 19 : 
“And the sons of his wife Hodiali, the sister of Naliam, 
the father of Keilab the Garmite, and Eshtemoa the 
Maachathite ;” where, hov'ever, the Heb. text would be 
more naturally rendered “the sons of the wife of Ilodi- 
jah,” i-P’T.n P’3X *‘Z, the form r.'3X being rarely 
absolute (see Nordheimer’s Heb. Gramm. § G04); the 
Sept, renders: “And the sons of the wife of his Jewish 
sister [liot yeFaucoc ri)g ’lovdatag dFtXfpijc] were Na- 
chem, and Dana the father of Keeila, and Someion the 
father of Joriam. And the sons of Naem, the father of 
Keeila, were Garmi and Jesthemoe, Machatha” [various 
readings, “of the Idunucan sister” (or “of Odia the sis- 
ter”) of Nachain, the father of Keeila, were Garmi (oth- 
ers “Hotarmi” or “Hogarmi”) and Eshthaimon, No- 
chatlii] ; the Vulg. and Luther are like the lleb., ex- 
cept the ambiguous renderings, “Et filii uxorisOdajae,” 
“Die Kinder des Weibes Hodija.” The Syr. and Arab, 
omit ver. 17 and 18 (Davidson’s Revis. of the lleb. Text, 
ad loc.). The corruption of the text is evident. We 
suggest a conjectural restoration by transposing the lat- 
ter part of ver. 18 to the middle of ver. 17, and the 
whole of ver. 19 to the end of ver. 17; these simple 
changes will supply the manifest incongruities as fol- 
lows : “And the sons of Ezra [or Ezer] were Jether, and 
Mered, and Eplier, and Jalon. And these are the sons 
of Bithiah (the daughter of Pharaoh), whom Mered 
[first] married; she bore Miriam, and Shammai, and 
lshbah (founder of Eshtemoa) : and the sons of his 
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[second] wife Ilodijali (the sister of Xaham, father I 
[founder] of Kcilnli the Garmitc [? strong city] and of 
Eshtemoa tlie Maaehatliite) — this Jewish wife bore 
Jered (founder of Gedor), and lleber (fomulerof Socho), 
and Jekuthiel (founder of Zanoali).” This essentially 
agrees with Bert bean’s rectification of the passage (AV- 
Iclar. ad loe.), adopted by Keil ( Comment . ad loe.). 

“ It has been supposed that Pharaoh is here the name 
of an Israelite, but there are strong reasons for the com- 
mon and contrary opinion. The name Bithiah, ‘daugh- 
ter,’ that is, ‘servant of the Lord,’ is appropriate to a 
convert. It may be observed that the Moslems of the 
present day very frequently give the name Abdallah, 
‘servant of God,’ to those who adopt their religion. 
That another wife was called the Jewess, is in favor of 
Bithiah’s Egyptian origin. The name Miriam, if, as 
we believe, Egyptian, is especially suitable to the child 
of an Egyptian” (Kitto). See Bitiiiah. Pharaoh, 
whose daughter Mered espoused, was therefore undoubt- 
edly some one of the Egyptian kings, and lienee Mered 
himself would appear to have been a person of note 
among t lie Israelites, As his children by his other 
wife, (who was also highly related), were recognised as 
chief men or rebuilders of Canaanitish cities, and lienee 
most have lived soon after the conquest and settlement 
of Palestine by the Hebrews, Mered himself will be 
placed in the period of the exodc, and he may be sup- 
posed to have married the daughter of the predecessor 
of that Pharaoh by whom the Israelites were detained 
in so cruel bondage; perhaps his Egyptian wife refused 
to accompany him to the promised land, and the later 
children may have been the fruit of a subsequent mar- 
riage during the wanderings in the desert with a Be- 
brewess Ilodijali. B.C. eir. 1658. 

Mered’s wife Bithiah “is enumerated by the rahbins 
among the nine who entered Paradise (Ilottingcr, Smeg- 
ma Orientate, p. 515), and in the Targum of B. Joseph on 
Chronicles she is said to have been a proselyte. In the 
same Targum we find it stated that Caleb, the son ot 
Jcphnnueh, was called Mered because he withstood or 
rebelled against (“n~) the counsel of the spies, a tradi- 
tion also recorded bv Jarclii. But another and very 
curious tradition is preserved in the Qmestiones in libr. 
Pa ml., attributed to Jerome. According to this Ezra 
was Aniram; his sons Jctlier and Mered were Aaron 
and Moses; Eplicr was Eldad, and Jalon Medad. The 
tradition goes on to say that Moses, after receiving the 
law in the desert, enjoined his father to put awav his 
mother because she was his aunt, being the daughter of 
Levi : that Aniram did so, married again, and begat 
Eldad and Medad. Bithiah, the daughter of Pharaoh, 
is said, on the same authority, to have been * taken’ by 
Moses, because she forsook idols, and was converted to 
the worship of the true God. The origin of all this 
seems to have been the occurrence of the name ‘Mir- 
iam’ in I Citron, iv, 17, which was referred to Miriam 
the sister of Moses. Babbi D. Kimehi would put the 
first clause of ver. 18 in a parenthesis. lie makes Bith- 
iah the daughter of Pharaoh the first wife of Mered, 
and mother of Miriam, Shammai, and Ishbah; Jchudi- 
jah, or ‘the Jewess,’ being his second wife” (Smith). 

Meredith, C. G , a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was horn in Baltimore County, Md., May 5, 1820; was 
converted at eleven, joined the Ohio Conference in 1 H it*, 
travelled with usefulness eight years, and died at Leba- 
non Station, Ohio, July 16, 185-1. Mr. Meredith was 
amiable and serious from childhood, was full of good 
works, and by his own efforts acquired not only a tine 
general English education, but read Greek and Latin 
fluently. He was a sound theologian, and a dignified, 
instructive, and useful minister of the Gospel. — Minutes 
of Conferences, v, -167. 

Meredith, Thomas, a Baptist minister, was horn 
at Warwick, Bucks ( 'minty, l’a. After graduating (Jan. 
•1. 1816) in the University of Philadelphia, he began the 
study of theology, was licensed Dec. 80, 1816, aud two 


years after he was ordained at Edenton. In 1819 he 
was settled as pastor of the Baptist Church at Xewbem. 
In 1822 he accepted a call of the Baptist Church of Sa- 
vannah, and finally settled in 1825 as pastor of the 
Church at Edenton, X. C., where he remained for nine 
years, lie commenced the publication of the Baptist 
Interpreter, the first Baptist paper printed in Xortli Car- 
olina. Iu 1835 he returned to the Church of Xowhern, 
where he published the Biblical Recorder. In 18(0 he 
removed to Baleigh, where he continued to issue the 
paper, though his health was too feeble to allow him to 
take a pastoral charge. He died Xov. 13. 1850. He 
published a pamphlet entitled Christianity and Slavery 
in 1847, which had previously appeared in the Biblical 
Recorder. 

Mer'emoth (Heb. J feremoth', T"2~"Z,exidtations), 
the name of two men at the close of the captivity. 

1. (Sept. 'Sltpapwc, McrntpibS, NappwZ, dirb 'Pn- 
jabij v. r. 51 npipibc, etc.; Vulg. Meriniuth). A priest, 
son of Urijah, and grandson (descendant) of Koz, who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Xcli. xii, 3), 
B.C. 536, and to whom were afterwards consigned the 
bullion and sacred vessels forwarded by Ezra (Ezra viii, 
33). B.C. 159. “After the statement iu Ezra ii, 62. re- 
specting the exclusion of the family of Koz from the 
priesthood, it is puzzling to find one of this family rec- 
ognised as a priest ; but probably the exclusion did not 
extend to the whole family, some being able to establish 
their pedigree” (Kitto). lie repaired two sections of the 
walls of Jerusalem (Xeh. iii, 4, 21), B.C. 446. and lived to 
join in the sacred covenant of fidelity to Jehovah (Xeh. 
x, 5). B.C. eir.410. In Xeh. xii, 15 he is mentioned by 
the name of Mkuaiotii, as the father of Ilclkai. 

2. (Sept. Mopigo»3’, Vulg. Marimuth.) An Israelite 
of the “sons” (? inhabitants) of Bani, who divorced his 
Gentile wife after the exile (Ezra x,36). B.C. 459. 

Mererius, a French prelate, flourished in the latter 
half of the lith century as bishop of Angonleme. lie 
was originally count of Angonleme. At that period of 
history the civil government differed so little from the 
ecclesiastical that, without any change of habits or al- 
teration of moral life, the appellation of count was not 
unfrcqiicntly exchanged for that of bishop, in order to 
transmit to a son, or perhaps a nephew, the title thus 
relinquished. In this way the prerogatives of both ti- 
tles were retained in the same family. But it was con- 
sidered an abuse of authority to have any one person 
invested with the combined privileges and distinctions 
of a count and of a bishop. The count Mererius was 
canonically settled in the see of Angonleme by St. Ger- 
main, bishop of Paris, and St. Euphrone, archbishop of 
Tours, with the consent of king Cliaribert. Xantin, the 
nephew of Mererius, inherited the immunities and pos- 
sessions attached to the title of count. This occurred 
about 570. After seven years of episcopacy Mererius 
was poisoned by Frontonius, who seized the bishop’s 
mitre, and was apparently recognised without opposition 
as the bishop of Angonleme. 1 1 is worthy of not ice that 
in those troublesome times it was not uncommon through 
such crimes to reach the highest offices. The authors 
of IMIistoire Litteruire and the (lallia Christiana have 
fancied the identity of Mererius, bishop of Angonleme, 
with one Maracharius. who, according to Fortnimtus. at- 
tended the dedication of the church at Xante iu 568 
but father Leeointe would rather believe that this Mar- 
acharius Bomaeharius was the bishop of Coutanees. 
Vet neither the bishop of Contanees nor the bishop of 
Angonleme was a fellow- provincial of the bishop of 
Nantes. It is much more likely that ilie Maracharius 
mentioned by Fortnnatus is the same with Marl hums, 
bishop of Vannes. who died probably in 577. It is said 
that some writings by Mererius were deposited in the 
library of Gliiui. but they seem to have been lost. — Iloe- 
fer, A 'our, Bing. Cine rale, s. v. 

Me' res (Heb. id., from the Sanscrit marsh, 
inorthy, according to Beufey, p. 200; Sept. Mtjoff, but 
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most copies omit; Vulg. Mares'), one of the seven sa- 
traps or viziers of Xerxes (Esth. i, 14). B.C. 483. 

Meri, Francois, a French Benedictine monk, was 
born at Vierzon in 1675. He died Oct. 18, 1723, in the 
Abbey of Saint-Martin de Ma^ai, province of Berry. 
Meri published a work entitled Discussion critique et 
theologique des Remarques de M. sur le elictionnaire de 
Moreri , under the nom de plume M. Thomas (1720). 
He has sometimes been mistaken for Dom Philippe Bil- 
louet, his contemporary, who never published any work. 

Meriadec, Sr., a French prelate, whose name in 
Latin is Mereadocus , was born in Vannes about AD. 605. 
He was a lineal descendant of the ancient kings of Ar- 
morica, and was brought up at the court of Joel III, king 
of Brittany. He was ordained a priest by Hingueten, 
the bishop of Vannes. and afterwards retired into the 
waste and sterile country of Stival, near Pont ivy. At 
the death of Hingueten, the clergy and the laity alike 
with one acclaim appointed Meriadec his legitimate suc- 
cessor. St. Meriadec is mentioned in the Vita Sancto- 
rum by Bollandus (ii, 30). It is not known when he was 
canonized, but his name is still much venerated in Brit- 
tany, where many churches and chapels have been con- 
secrated under the inspiration of his memory. lie died 
in Vannes in the year 666. 

Merian, Hans Bernhard, a noted philosopher, was 
born in 1723 at Liehstall, in the canton of Basle, where 
his father was a minister. After finishing an academi- 
cal course of philosophical and philological studies, he 
became private tutor of a young Dutch nobleman. At 
the recommendation of M. de Maupertuis, Frederick the 
Great called him to Berlin. Here he became a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, and soon distinguished him- 
self so much that in 1771 he was nominated director of 
the philosophical department, and in 1797 (after For- 
mey’s death) secretary of the academy. Of his numer- 
ous philosophical works, some of which show superior 
merits, we mention the following: Diss. de autochiria 
(Basle, 1740): — Discours sur la metaphysique (Basle, 
1766) : — Systeme du monde (Bouillon, 1770): — Examen 
de Vhistoire naturette de la religion par Mr. IJurne, ou 
Von refute les erreurs, etc. (Amsterdam, 1779). Numer- 
ous philosophical essays of his are printed in the “ Mem. 
de l’Acad. des Sciences a Berlin,” e. g. Mem. sur V apper- 


ception de sa propre existence ; Mem. sur V apperception 
consideree relatirement aux idees, ou sur Texistence des 
idees dans tame (vol. v) ; Reflexions philos. sur la ressem- 
blance (vol. xii) ; Examen d'une question concermmt la 
liberte (vol. ix); Parallele de deux prindpes de psycholo- 
gic (vol. xiii) ; Sur le sens moral (vol. xiv) ; Sur le de- 
sir (vol. xvi) ; Sur la crainte de la mart ; Sur le mepris 
de la mort; Sur le suicide (vol. xix) ; Sur le duree et 
sur Vintensite du plaisir et de la peine (vol. xii). For 
further details, see Fred. Ancillon, Eloge kistorique de J. 
B. Merian , etc. (Berlin, 1810). 

Mer'iball (Heb. Meribah ', quarrel , or 

“ strife,” as in Gen. xiii, 8 ; Numb, xxvii, 14), the desig- 
nation of two places, each marked by a spring. 

1. (Sept. \oic6p>](UQ ; Vulg. joins with the preceding 
name in one, tentatio, Exod. xvii, 7 ; but in Psa. lxxxi, 
8, Xoicopia, contradictio.) The latter of the two names 
given by Moses to the fountain in the desert of Sin, ou 
the western gulf of the lied Sea, which issued from the 
rock which he smote by the divine command, the other 
equivalent name being Massah; and the reason is as- 
signed, “ because of the chiding of the children of Israel, 
and because they did there tempt the Lord” (Exod. xvii, 
1-7). This spot is only named once again by this title 
(Psa. lxxxi, 8). The general locality is designated by 
the name Repiudim (ver. 1,8). See Exons. The 
monks of Sinai still pretend to show the identical rock 
from which Moses brought forth the water (Olin’s Trav- 
els , i, 416). Stephens describes it as an isolated stone, 
about twelve feet high, with several artificial gashes 
from which water trickles (Trap, i, 285). Burckhardt, 
also, who was one of the first travellers that critically 
examined the locality, thinks it bears indubitable marks 
of art, yet one of the later travellers, D. Huberts, holds 
that the orifice has been naturally formed by the oozing 
of water for a long period (Holy Land, Egypt, etc., vol. iii, 
pi. iii). The rock rests isolated where it has fallen from 
the face of the mountain. It is of red granite, fifteen 
feet long, and ten feet wide. Down the front of the 
block, in an oblique direction, runs a seam, twelve or 
fourteen inches wide, of apparently a softer material; 
the rock also has ten or twelve deep horizontal crevices, 
at nearly equal distances from each other. There are 
also other apertures upon its surface from which the 
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water is said to have issued — in all about twenty in 
number, and lying nearly in a straight line around the 
three sides of the stone, and for the most part ten or ■ 
twelve inches long, two or three inches broad, and from 
one to two inches deep ; but a few are as deep as four 
inches. The rock is highly revered both by the Chris- 
tians and Bedouins. It lies in the valley called Wady 
el-Lejah, in the very highest region of the Sinai group, 
running up narrow and choked with fallen rocks between 
the two peaks that claim to be the Mount of Moses, and 
contains the deserted convent of El-Abein (Kitto, I ‘hi. 
Bible , ad loe.). 

2 . (Sept. frpri\oy/«,inNumb.xx,13; xxvii, 14; Dent, 
xxxii, 51; XotCopta in Numb, xx, 24; Yulg. coutradic- 
tio ; but in Psa. xcv, 8, irttpaopoQ, tentatio, Auth.Vers. 
“provocation ;” and in Ezck. xlvii, 10, Merptpw$ ; xlviii, 
28, llapt/ubc — in which last two passages, as well as in 
l’sa. cvi.32, the Auth.Vers. has “strife.”) Another foun- 
tain produced in the same manner, and under similar 
circumstances, in the desert of Zin (Wady Arabah), near 
Kadesh; to which the name was given with a similar 
reference to the previous misconduct of the Israelites 
(Numb, xx, 13, ‘24; Dent, xxxiii, 8). In the last text, 
which is the only one where the two places are men- 
tioned together, the former is called Massah only, to 
prevent the confusion of the two Meribalis, “ Whom 
thou didst prove at Massah, and with whom thou didst 
strive at the waters of Meribah.” Indeed, this latter 
Mcribah is almost always indicated by the addition of 
“waters,” as if further to distinguish it from the other 
(Numb, xx, 13, 24; Dent, xxxiii, 8; Psa. lxxxi, 8; evi, 
32; Ezek. xlvii, 10; xlviii, 28), a title that is but once 
applied to the other Mcribah (Psa. lxxxi, 8); and the 
locality we are now considering is still more distinctly 
called “waters of Meribah in Kadesh” (Numb, xxvii, 
14), and even Meribah of Kadesh (A.V. “Meribah-Ka- 
desh,” Dent, xxxii, 51). Only once is this place called 
simply Meribah (Psa. xcv, 8). It is strange that, with 
all this carefulness of distinction in Scripture, the two 
places should rarely have been properly discriminated. 
Indeed many commentators have regarded the one as 
a mere duplicate of the other, owing to a mixture of 
earlier anil later legend. The above monkish tradition 
has contributed to confound the two localities. But, be- 
sides the differences already noted, there was this very 
important one, that in smiting the rock at the second 
place Moses himself exhibited impatience with the mul- 
titude (Numb, xx, 10-12); whereas he showed no signs of 
passion on the former occasion. See Moses. The dis- 
tance of place from the former Meribah, the distance of 
time, and the difference of the people in a new genera- 
tion, are circumstances which, when the positive condi- 
tions of the two wells were so equal, explain why Moses 
might give the same name to two places. .See Kadesh. 

Merib'-Baal (I leb. Merib'-Ba'ul, 7“ 2 2 ■“2, con- 
tender with Baal, 1 Chron. viii,34 ; Sept. Mtpt/laeiX v. r. 
M(tf>pt/3adX,Vulg. Meribaal; also in the contracted form 
Meri'-Ra , al,^V'2 1 Chron. ix, 40; Sept. MtptfiaaX 
v. r. Xltxpifiatix, Yulg. Meribaal), the son of Jonathan, 
elsewhere called MEPiimostiETii (2 Sam. iv, 4. etc.), ap- 
parently from an unwillingness to pronounce the idola- 
trous name of Baal. Sec Ishuosiiktii. 

Meiici, Angela, foundress of the Order of Ursu- 
lines, was born at Dcscnzano, on the lake of (iuarila, 
in loll, ller family name was Re Brescia. She was 
brought up by her uncle, and at an early age entered 
the ( >rder of St. Francis. She. made a pilgrimage to the 
lloly hand, and after her return established at Brescia, 
in 1537, a new order of nuns, of which she was appoint- 
ed superior. Angela Merici died March 21. 1510. Her 
order was so successlul that at the end of a century 
after its organization it counted in France alone over 
three hundred and fifty convents. See Helyot, Hint, ties 
ordres nwuasfiques , iv, 150; D’Emillianne, Hist, ties or- 
tlres monastiqves, p. 217-240 ; Morcri, Bid. hist. s. v. — | 
Iloefer, Xouv. Blog. GJnerale, ii, 038. See U use lines. J 


Meridian is the technical term for the siesta or 
noon-dav sleep in a convent, allowed to be taken during 
one hour after hall-time. — Walcott, Baer. A rchteol. s. v. 

Merino, John Anton Diaz, a Homan Catholic 
prelate, was born in 1771. In his twelfth year he 
had made such extraordinary progress in his studies 
that he was ready to enter the University of Alcala. 
Later he lectured as professor of theology at several 
universities in Spain and Cuba, then joined the Domin- 
icans, and was shortly after promoted general of this 
order. On account of his great wisdom and sagacity, 
lie was often consulted by the bishops in cases of an in- 
tricate character. In 1832 he was ordained, and in his 
position led a most exemplary’ and simple life, and 
greatly devoted himself to the sufferings of the poor. 
His firm and vivid faith was a bulwark against the 
evils of his time, and, for refusing to support irreligious 
edicts of his government, he was finally expelled from 
his see and had to leave Spain, lie spent his last 
years in France in exile, and died at Marseilles in 1844. 
lie published Coleecion JCcclesiastica and Biblioteca de 
la Religion, the first work containing all the acts of the 
Spanish bishops in defence of the system of the Church 
pursued during the constitutional epoch, and the lat- 
ter comprising the translation of the works of Laracn- 
nais, Maistre, etc. 

Merit signifies desert, or that which is earned ; orig- 
inally the word was applied to soldiers and other mili- 
tary persons, who, by their labors in the field, and by 
the various hardships they underwent during the course 
of a campaign, as also by other sendees they might 
occasionally render to the commonwealth, were said, 
merere stipeudia, to merit, or earn their pay ; which 
they might properly be said to do, because they yield- 
ed in real service an equivalent to the state for the sti- 
pend they received, which was therefore due to them 
in justice. Here, then, we come at the true meaning 
of the word merit ; from which it is very clearly to be 
seen that, in a theological sense, there can be no such 
thing as merit in our best obedience. One man may 
merit of another, but all mankind together eannee merit 
from the hand of Clod. This evidently appears, if we 
consider the imperfections of all our services, and the 
express declaration of the divine Word (Ephes. ii, 8, 9; 
Horn, xi, 5, 6; Tit. iii, 5; Horn, x, 1, 4). The scholastic 
distinction between merit of congruity and merit of con- 
dhpiity is thus stated by Hobbes {Of Man, pt. i, eh. iv) : 
“ Hod Almighty having promised Paradise to those that 
can walk through this world according to the limits and 
precepts prescribed by him, they say he that shall so 
walk shall merit Paradise ex congruo. But because no 
man can demand a right to it by his own righteousness, 
or any other power in himself, but by the free grace of 
(lod only, they say no man can merit Paradise ex con- 
digno .” .See Mekitem. See South’s Bermans, The Roc- 
trine of Merit staled, vol. iii, ser. 1 ; Topladv’s 1 1 'orks, iii, 
471 ; llervey’s Eleven Letters to Wesley; Hobinson’s 
Claude, ii, 218 ; Buck, Theol. Rict.s. v. See also Works, 

Merits ok Christ, a term used to denote the influ- 
ence or moral consideration resulting from the obedience 
of Christ — all that he wrought and all that he suffered 
for the salvation of mankind. See Atonement ; Iai- 

ri’T.VTlON ; PllHITKOESNESS OK CltRIST. 

Merits ok Saints. Sec Sepereroi ; atiox. 

Meiitum de Condihno, or de ( oxiiREO ( desert 
of worth or Jifuess). This distinction in the idea of 
the merit of good works, as it was first interpreted by 
Thomas Aquinas, may be looked upon as a compromise 
between the strict Augustinian doctrine to which he 
himself was attached, and the Pelagian tendencies of 
the Church in general, particularly on the subject of 
good works. lie therefore considers meritorious works 
under two aspects: 1. According to the substance of the 
work itself, in so far as proceeding from beings en- 
dowed with free will, it is an effect of their free voli- 
tion. 2. As proceeding in a measure from the grace of 
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the Holy Spirit. Under the last aspect, being, in fact, ! 
an effect of the divine grace in man, it is meritorium 
vitae ajternoe ex condigno. While considered as a result 
of free will, the immense disproportion between the 
creature and the supernatural communicated grace pre- 
vents there being any condignitas , any absolute desert, 
but only a congruitas, propter quandam a?qualitatem 
proportion^. For it appears suitable that “ut homini 
operand secundum sit am virtntcm Deus recompenset 
secundum excellentiam sum virtutis.” From this Thom- 
as Aquinas concludes : I. That no one but Christ can 
gain by meritum condigni any primam gratiam for anoth- 
er. 2. That, on the contrary, it is possible to all as re- 
gards meritum congrui, since “ secundum amici the propor- 
tionem Deus implet hominis voluntatem in salvatione 
alterius.” The conclusion, which opens wide the door 
to the practice of supererogatory works, is consequently 
this, that “tides aliorum valet alii ad salutem merito 
congrui, non condigni.” Duns Scotus goes even further 
in this Pelagian direction, and asserts that man can, 
de congruo, prepare ( disponere ) himself for the recep- 
tion of the grace offered him. By Protestants this dis- 
tinction is of course rejected, as well as the whole doc- 
trine of good works. The Apol. Con f. (ii, 63) declares 
that this scholastic distinction is but a screen for Pela- 
gianism : “Nam si Deus necessario dat gratiam pro me- 
rito congrui, jam non est meritum congrui, sed con- 
digui;” elsewhere (iii, 127) it opposes to it the follow- 
ing arguments : 1. That this doctrine tends to diminish 
the mediatorial character of Christ, qui perpetuo est 
mediator, non tantum in principio justificationis. 2. That 
it continually awakens doubts in the conscience, for 
hypocrites could always rely on their good works to 
merit justification, while conscientious believers would 
be in doubt as to all their works, and always seeking 
for more. “ Hoc est enim de congruo mereri, dubitare 
et sine fide operari, donee desperatioincidit.” SeeMi'm- 
scher, Lehrbuch d. Dogmengesch. ii, 1, 145, 146, 176; Ne- 
ander, Gesch. d. christl. Religion u. Kirche, ii, 294, 610. — 
Herzog, Real-EncyJclop. ix, 365. (J. N. P.) 

Merlat, Elik, a French theologian, was born at 
Saintes in March, 1634, and was educated at Saumur and 
Montauban ; he afterwards visited Switzerland, Holland, 
and England, and in 1658 secured a position as minister 
at the church of All Saints. In 1678 he presided over 
the provincial synod at Jonzac. His reply to Renverse- 
ment de la Morale d'Amauld brought upon him the dis- 
pleasure of the government in 1679; he was sent to pris- 
on, and in 1680 the Parliament of Guienne banished him 
from the country. Merlat escaped to Lausanne, where 
he was appointed professor of theology. He died there 
Nov. 18, 1705. His most celebrated works are, Reponse 
generate au livre de M. A rnauld: Le Renversement de la 
Morale de Jesus Christ (Saumur, 1672, 12mo): — Le mo- 
yen de discerner les esprits; this sermon was directed 
towards the visionaries, and created great disturbance : 
— Le vrai et lefaux Pietisme (Lausanne, 1700, 12mo). — 
Iioefer, Xouv. Biog . Generate, s. v. 

Merle d’Aubigne, Jeax Hexki, D.D., one of 
the illustrious characters of the Church of the 19th cen- 
tury, the popular historian of the most prominent event 
of modern times — the great Reformation of the 16th 
century — was born at the village of Eaux Vives, on 
Lake Leman, in the canton of Geneva, Switzerland, Ang. j 
16, 1794. He was the descendant of celebrated French ' 
Protestants. His first French ancestor to leave the na- 
tive soil was his great-grandfather, John Lewis Merle, 
who quitted his home at Nismes after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (1685), and found a refuge in the 
home of Switzerland’s greatest character — John Calvin. 
In 1743 Francis, son of John Lewis, married Elizabeth 
D’Aubigne, daughter of the celebrated French Protestant 
nobleman, and direct descendant of the noted chevalier, 
Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigne, the grandfather of Ma- 
dame de Mai nt exon (q.v.). According to French usage, 
the family name of Elizabeth’s illustrious ancestry was 


appended to the family name of her own offspring. One 
of these was her son, Aime Robert (born in 1755, mur- 
dered in 1799), the father of this subject, and of two 
other sons who now figure in American mercantile life 
— one of them has been for many years a resident of 
Brooklyn, L. I. ; the other a resident of New Orleans. 

Jean Henri was educated in the Academy, or, as it is 
more commonly called, the University of Geneva. De- 
termined to enter the ministry, he inaugurated his the- 
ological course at his alma mater. While engaged in 
his studies, under the leadership of a facnlty decidedly 
rationalistic in tendency, he fell in with the Haldanes, 
and was led to dedicate himself to Christ as a faithful 
and devoted servant. In his own account of his con- 
version, Dr. d’Aubigne states that his professor of divin- 
ity disbelieved the doctrine of the Trinity, and that, 
instead of the Bible, “ St. Seneca and St. Plato were 
the two saints whose writings he held up for admiration.” 
The pupil followed the master throughout. He was 
chairman of a meeting of students who protested most 
vehemently, in a public document, against “ the odious 
aggression” of a pamphlet entitled “Considerations upon 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ,” by Henri Empey taz, which 
was addressed to them, and had produced a great excite- 
ment. “But soon,” he continues, “I met Robert Hal- 
dane, and heard him read from an English Bible a chap- 
ter from Romans about the natural corruption of man — 
a doctrine of which I had uever before heard. In fact, 
I was quite astonished to hear of man being corrupt by 
nature. I remember saying to Mr. Haldane, ‘ Now I see 
that doctrine in the Bible.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘but do 
you see it in your heart?’ That was but a simple ques- 
tion, yet it came home to my conscience. It was the 
Sword of the Spirit ; and from that time I saw that my 
heart was corrupted, and knew from the Word of God 
that I can be saved by grace alone. So that, if Geneva 
gave something to Scotland at the time of the Refor- 
mation — if she communicated light to John Knox — 
Geneva has received something from Scotland in return 
in the blessed exertions of Robert Ilaldane.” See Hal- 
dane; Malax. 

Upon the completion of his theological course at Ge- 
neva, Merle d’Aubigne went abroad and studied at the 
universities of Leipsic and Berlin. In the last-named 
place he attended the lectures of the “ father of modem 
Church history,” Neander. On his way to Berlin he 
had passed through Eisenach, and visited the castle of 
Wartburg, made famous by Luther’s sojourn. It was in 
this spot that he first conceived the purpose of writing 
the “ History of the Reformation.” His stay at Berlin, 
and association with the immortal Neander, only con- 
firmed the purpose, and he rested not until the work was 
in the possession of the world. In 1817 he was ordained 
to preach, and became the pastor of an interesting French 
Protestant Church at Hamburg. There he labored dil- 
igently for his people and his God for some five years, 
when he was invited to Brussels, by the late king him- 
self, as pastor of a newly-formed French congregation. 
He rapidly rose in favor and distinction, and enjoyed 
the position of president of the Consistory of the French 
and German Protestant churches of the Belgian capi- 
tal. In 1830, the revolution delivering the country from 
Protestant rule and Dutch authority, all persons friend- 
ly to the king of Holland were regarded as enemies of 
the Belgians, and Merle d’Aubigne, fearing for his life, 
determined to return to his native country. The pious 
“Switzers” were actively canvassing at this time for 
the establishment of an independent theological school 
— a training place for the ministry of the orthodox 
churches. His arrival gave a new impetus to the proj- 
ect, and resulted in the formation of the “ Evangelical 
Society” in 1831, and the founding of the long-desired 
seminary. Merle was appointed professor of Church 
history, and intrusted with the management of the 
school, a position which he continued to hold for the re- 
mainder of his life, adorning it by his piety, learning, 
and eloquence, and sanctified by the divine blessing 
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upon Iiia ever-memorable labors. Ills associates in the 
school were Gaussen, celebrated as the author of a'work on 
“Inspiration,” Pilet, and La Ilarpe. Though possessed 
of an ample fortune, l>r. Merle d’Aubigne lived a life 
of laborious activity. At seventy-eight he was still 
vigorous, and went to bed on Sunday night, October 20, 
after partaking of the sacrament, and subsequent devo- 
tions, with no setise of pain or illness. Like Dr. Chal- 
mers, whom in some points he may be said to have re- 
sembled, he was found to have died quietly in his 
room at night, and to have been some hours dead before 
his family knew their loss, llis death occurred on Oct. 
21. 1872, at Geneva. Upon his country’s loss, the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer (Oct. 24, 1ST 2) thus comments in a 
beautifully-written obituary of our subject : “ Not since 
the impressive death-scene of John Calvin, which took 
place 308 years ago, has Geneva been called to mourn 
over the loss of a more illustrious citizen and minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Free Church, of which 
he was founder, pastor, professor — which differs from the 
Established Church in having no connection with the 
State government — partakes largely of the nature of 
Calvinistic Methodism. Hut the man himself was broader 
and greater than any sect. II is beautiful tribute to the 
memory of Calvin is his own most appropriate epitaph : 
‘lie was not a Genevan; he was not a Swiss; lie was 
of the City of God.’” Henry 1 lay lies, in a short report 
of “An Evening .with D’Aubigne” (Zion's Herald, Nov. 
11, 1872), has furnished a description of Merle’s appear- 
ance of late years: “D’Aubignc stood, I should say, full 
six feet, rather more than less; was large, but not cor- 
pulent. llis face was long, not full, and smooth, I think. 
Ilis iron-gray locks were combed back, exposing a high 
forehead ; his eyebrows were heavy and black. 1 1 is feat- 
ures and expression were somewhat severe, and marked, 
as if he had inherited the spirit and fought the battles 
of the old Scotch Covenanters. He conversed in Eng- 
lish with tolerable readiness. His health was then fee- 
ble, but he was hopeful of improvement.” 

Merle d'Aubigne as an Author . — The duties incum- 
bent upon a professor of theology are so varied, espe- 
cially at Geneva, where the inlluences, as in most large 
European cities, are decidedly rationalistic, that the 
manner in which D'Aubigne discharged his duty to- 
wards his pupils was of itself sufficient to entitle him to 
the very highest regards on the part of all followers of 
Jesus the Christ. The task, however, which D’Aubigne 
had set for himself at Eisenach, the writing of a history 
of the great Reformation, was the one that mainly oc- 
cupied him; and while a most devoted pastor and a 
truly laborious professor, he yet found time for the com- 
pletion of a work that has immortalized the name of 
its author, llis Histoire de lu Reformation an Seizieme 
Siecle (Paris, 1835-53, 5 vols. 8vo) gained for him liter- 
ally a world-wide reputation. His warm, devotional 
manner made him singularly popular as a preacher 
and speaker, and threw a charm over his hearers. Ilis 
vigorous Protestantism, and his belief in the special 
providential mission of the evangelical forms of Prot- 
estant Christianity, made his history almost a mani- 
festo of Protestantism, llis style is brilliant, and gen- 
erally clear, and, as was said of him by one of the 
most eminent of the English reviewers, “ He wrote for 
time, and his writings will endure for eternity.” The 
sale of this work was immense. More than 200.000 cop- 
ies were sold in France alone; while the English trans- 
lation has circulated in more than 300,000 copies in 
Great Britain and the United States. In Germany also 
the work proved an immense success. lint while the 
fascinations of its style, as well as the transcendent in- 
terest ami importance of its matter, captivated the peo- 
ple, there are many scholars who have taken excep- 
tion to his “one-sidedness,” ami have declared it uncrit- 
ical and nnscholarly. One of the latest writers on the 
subject, Prof. Fisher, of Yale, actually ignores D'Au- 
bigne as an authority, and refuses to place, him by the 
side of such men as Giesclcr and Ranke. This we think 


a great injustice to D’Aubigne. We do not ourselves 
believe that he has done anything more than pojmf ar- 
ize the great Protestant story; but to ignore him who 
may be said to have been virtually the first to write 
the history of the I reformation is a shortcoming to be 
regretted. See Preface to Fisher, The Reformation 
(N. Y. 1873, 8vo); and compare Baird, p'Aubigne and 
his Writings, with a Sketch of the. Life of the Author 
(N.Y. 18 It!, 12mo), p. xx. Says the writer in the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, whom we have already had occasion 
to quote : “ It is impossible to estimate the far-reaching 
influence of this work in reproducing the characters, 
scenes, and struggles of the Reformation times, and in 
its strong hold upon the popular mind. We are well 
aware of the critical ordeal which it has passed through 
among the scholars of Europe, and that its scientific 
value is not rated so high as that of histories written 
for learned men. Hut as a book for the people it has 
no rival, either in its immense circulation, or in its ac- 
knowledged power in behalf of the great principles of 
the Protestant Reformation. The work is, moreover, 
the bright and best reflection of its gifted author’s gen- 
ius, learning, and grace. Brilliant in style, picturesque 
in description, sententious, full of striking thoughts and 
powerful word-painting, it also glows with his profound 
love for the clear old faith, and with burning zeal 
against the corruptions and iniquities of the great apos- 
tasy of Rome. In no other book in our language do 
Luther and Erasmus, Melanethon, Farel, Calvin, Tctzcl, 
and Dr. Eck, the great emperor and the greater elec- 
tor, Leo X, and other characters, so live and move, and 
act in all their personal traits and historical deeds.” In 
1802 he supplemented his great work by the publica- 
tion of The History of the Reformation in Europe in the 
Time of Calvin , the fourth volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1808. The other works of M. d’Aubigne, al- 
though less widely celebrated, arc in their way scarcely 
inferior to his greatly-renowned production. They are: 
Le Luthiranisme < f fa Rif or me (Paris, 1844 ): — Le Pro- 
tecteur, ou la Republique d'Angleterre aux Jours de 
Cromwell (ibid. 1818. 8vo) : rendered into English, and 
largely circulated under the title, “The Protector, or 
the English Republic in the Days of Cromwell,” a 
thoughtful and admirably written review of the rule of 
the Puritan dictator. It is based upon Carlyle’s famous 
monogram on the Protector, and was expressly designed 
as an exhibit of that “Protestantism which in Crom- 
well’s mind was far above his own person:" — (lermany, 
England, and Scotland, or Recollections of a Suiss Minis- 
ter (London, 1848, 8vo), a work that showed great pow- 
ers of observation and clearness of expression: — Three. 
Centuries of Struggling in Scotland, or Two Kings and 
'Two Einr/doms (Paris, 1850, ISmo) : a brief— if we may 
so style it in which are presented the main features 
of the Scottish Reformation : — E Auden et le Minis! re 
(185(5) and Character of the Reformer and the Refor- 
mation tf (ieneva (18(52, Svo). 31. 31 eric d’Aubigne 
has also contributed largely to periodical publications, 
the most noted of his papers being a series on the Ar- 
chives of Christianity. See, besides the writers already 
quoted. La France Protestante, ou vies dis ProUstants 
Fra Ufa is (1853); Charles de Remusat, M Haneys de Lit- 
terature et Philosophic ; Yaperean, Piet, des Contuupo- 
rains, s. v. ; 1 loefer, .V our. Ring, (ienerale, s. v. ; licit, and 
For. Evany. Rev. 1813, 101 sq. ; Mew- Englander, iv, 344; 
Harper's Magazine. 1872, Nov. (.1. II. W.) 

Merle, Mattliieu, a noted Huguenot soldier, was 
born at Uzes, Languedoc, in 1548. lie was not, as De 
Thou represents, the son of a wool-carder, nor did he 
follow in his youth the trade of wool-carding. lie be- 
longed to a noble but poor family of Lower Languedoc, 
did not receive any school education, and never learned 
either to read or to write. Having a decided liking 
(br war and the profession of arms, 3Ierle, at the age of 
twenty, enlisted in a guard commanded by D’Acicr, 
who subsequently became the duke of Uzes. As a 
member of that guard, 31erle went through the cam- 
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paign of 1569 in Poitou. After the pacification in 1570, 
he entered the service of Francois de Pevre, a gentle- 
man of the horse, who intrusted him with the super- 
vision of his castle in Genaudau. Shortly after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, hostilities having been 
kindled afresh, Merle inflicted the bloodiest retaliation 
upon the Romanists, and by his deeds of valor and 
prowess became so redoubtable that the mere mention of 
his name was sufficient to cause far and near the direst 
consternation among his enemies. He died about 1590. 
Goudin, in his Memoires, published a brief sketch of 
Merle, and his career as a soldier. See De Thou, His- 
toria sui temporis; M. Imberais, Ilist. des guerres re- 
ligieases en A uvergne ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate , s. v. 

Merlin, Charles, a French critic, was born at 
Amiens in 1678. He joined the Society of Jesus; at 
first was a teacher of belles-lettres, and subsequently 
instructed in theology with much success. lie was also 
one of the editors of the Memoires de Trevoux. Merlin 
died in Paris about 1747. He is the author of Refuta- 
tion des critiques de M. Bayle sur St. A ugustin (Paris, 
1732, 4to). He had also undertaken to examine or re- 
fute Bayle’s criticisms on religious matters, but this 
work was never given to the public. Nearly all the 
articles which Merlin contributed to the Memoires de 
Trevoux were intended to controvert Bayle’s religious 
opinions. Other works of his are, Veritable clef des 
ouvrages de St. Augustin (Paris, 1732, 4to): — Examen 
exact et detaille du fait d'Honorius (1738, 12mo) : — Traite 
historique et dogmafique sur les paroles ou les formes des 
Sacrements de VEglise (Paris, 1745, 12mo; reprinted in 
1840 by Migne). — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, s. v. 

Merlin, Jacques (L), a French theologian, was 
born in Saint- Victurnin, Limousin, about the latter part 
of the 15th century. After having received his diploma 
as a doctor of theology at Navarre (1499), he became 
lecturer on divinity to the chapter of Saint-Etienne de 
Limoges. Subsequently he was ordained curate of 
Montmartre, near Paris. In 1525 he was appointed 
chief penitentiary of the cathedral of Notre-Dame, of 
which he had previously been resident canon. In 1527, 
king Francis I caused his arrest and incarceration for 
preaching against certain courtiers who were suspected 
of sympathy with the reform movement. He was cast 
into the dungeon of the Louvre. At the entreaties of 
the prebendaries of Paris he was liberated, after having 
suffered incarceration for two years,' but even then was 
confined in his residence at Nantes. He was allowed, 
however, to return to Paris in 1530, when he was in- 
stalled grand-vicar to the bishop of Paris, and also cu- 
rate and archpriest of La Madeleine. In the introduc- 
tion to the edition of Origen’s works, which he pub- 
lished in 1511, he wrote an Apologie d'Origene. This 
apology, wherein, for the first time, the errors imputed 
to Origen are justified, caused Merlin’s condemnation 
by the Paris Faculty of Theology, and by the impetu- 
ous syndic Noel Beda. He likewise published a Collec- 
tion de tons les Conciles, the first ever issued from the 
press (Paris, 1524, fol.; Cologne, 1530, 8vo; and Paris, 
1535, 8vo). He also edited the works of Richard de 
Saint-Victor (Paris, 1518): — Pierre de Blois (Paris, 
1519): — Durand de Saint-Pourgain (1515); and six 
Ilomelies en Frangais , sur ces paroles de VEvangile: 
Missus est angelus Gabriel (Paris, 1538, 8vo). Merlin 
died in Paris Sept. 26, 1541, and was buried in the crypt 
of Notre-Dame. See Dupin, A ut. eccl. du seizieme si'ecle, 
iv, 545; Salmon, Traite de V Etude des Conciles, p. 197, 
474. 

Merlin, Jacques (2), a Protestant clergyman, the 
son of Pierre Merlin, was born at Alen^on Feb. 5, 1566. 
He studied at Geneva, and at Oxford, England. In 
1589 he was appointed incumbent of La Rochelle, where 
he continued to labor until the end of his life. In 1601 
he was a delegate from his province to the political as- 
sembly at Sainte-Foi. He was chosen vice-president 
of the national synod held at La Rochelle in 1607, and 


president of the synod convened two years later in 
Saint-Maxent. He wrote Diaire ou Journal du minis- 
tre Merlin (Geneva, 1855, 8vo, 65 pp.), published by M. 
Crottet from a MS. deposited in the library at La Ro- 
chelle. In this same library there is another ]\IS. by 
Jacques Merlin, which contains a chronological record 
of the events noted by him in La Rochelle, lie died 
about 1620. See Haag, La France Protest.; Areere, 
Hist, de La Rochelle. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, s.v. 

Merlin, J ean-Raymond (surnamed MonrotJ), a 
Protestant theologian, was born at Romans, France, 

| about 1510. He was a professor of Hebrew at Lausanne, 
probably from 1537 to 1558, when he resigned his posi- 
tion in order the better to protest against the removal 
I from office of two of his colleagues, Pierre Yiret and Ja- 
J cob Valier, by act of the Bernese government. He a f- 
j terwards retired to Geneva, where he was pastor for 
three years. Called to Paris in 1561, at the instance 
of Coligny, he was intrusted with a mission to La Ro- 
chelle, and attended the Conference at Poissy, where he 
i took, however, only a secondary part. Jeanne d’Albret 
then invited him to visit the Bearn, and engaged him 
to propagate the doctrines of the Reformation, lie re- 
turned to Geneva about the middle of 1564. Shortly 
thereafter he came in conflict with the civil authorities, 
and, because of his decided opposition to civil interfer- 
ence in ecclesiastical affairs, was removed. Merlin then 
went into the Danphine, from which the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew drove him away. He sought refuge 
in Geneva. He died about 1578. Merlin wrote a 
French translation entitled Commentaires d'tEeolam- 
I pade sur Job et Daniel (Geneva, 1561, 8vo). lie also 
published Catechisme extrait de celui de Geneve, pour 
examiner ceux qu'on veut recevoir a la C'ene, avec la 
translation en langue Bearnoise (Limoges, s. d. 8vo) : — 
Les dix Commandements de la loi de Dieu, translates 
d'Uebreu en Frangais, et exposes avec six autres transla- 
tions (Geneva, 1561, 8vo). See Marchand, Did. llisto- 
rique ; Haag, La France Protestante. 

Merlin, Pierre, a French Protestant theologian, 
the son of Jean-Rayraond, was born about 1535. After 
having been a disciple of Theodore de lleza, according 
to De Thou, he became religious adviser to the prince 
de Conde. D’Aubigne, however, maintains that he 
was a minister of the Gospel under admiral de Chatil- 
lon. The latter version is the likelier of the two. Cer- 
tain it is that he was with admiral de Chatillon dur- 
ing the St. Bartholomew' massacre. Through a for- 
tunate circumstance he escaped the slaughtei and fled 
to Geneva, where he formed the acquaintance of J. J. 
Sealiger. In process of time, however, he returned to 
France, and then became the pastor in ordinary of a 
nobleman named Laval, residing at Yitre. He was 
highly esteemed by his co-religionists, and presided at 
the general synods held respectively at Sainte-Foi, in 
1578, and at Yitre, in 1583. As a delegate from the 
churches in Brittany, he also attended the Synod of 
Saumnr in 1596. Pierre de L’Estoile relates that the im- 
petuous Covenanter, Jean Boucher, in a sermon preached 
in July, 1591, represented that Merlin was really the 
father of Henry of Navarre (Henry 1Y). From this 
singular fabrication likewise sprang the other story 
that he had clandestinely married Jeanne d’AlbreL.the 
queen of Navarre, and that the celebrated D’Aubigne 
Avas the issue from that union. Prosper Marchand, in 
his Dictionnaire, took great pains to refute all these al- 
legations made by the Covenanters, or opposers of 
Henry I Y. Merlin died about 1603. He Avrote : Vingt 
Sermons sur le livre d' Esther (La Rochelle, 1591, 8vo; 
Gene\ r a, 1594, 8a*o): — Job Commentariis illustratus (Ge- 
neA’a, 1599, 18rao) : — Suinctes Prieres recueillies de plu- 
sieur passages de VAncien et du Nouveau Testament 
(Geneva, 1609, 8vo) : — Discours theologiques de la tran- 
quillity et vrai repos de Vame (GeneA’a, 8a'o). See Haag, 
La France Protestante. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale , 
s. v. 
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Mero. See JIf.rotii. 

Mer'odach (lleb. Merodak apparently a 
syncopated form of q'lX'*':; Sept. y\aiputcd\ v. r. 
MfwtfaX and Moiwciiy; Yulg. Merodach) occurs in .Ter. 
1. 2, in such connection with idols as to leave no doubt 
that it is the name of a Babylonian god. In conform- 
ity with the general character of Babylonian idolatry, 
Merodach is supposed to be the name of a planet ; and. 
as one of the Tsabian and Arabic names for Mars is 
Mirrich, ‘‘arrow” (the latter of which Gescuius thinks 
may be for Mirdich, which is very nearly the same as 
Merodach),' there is some presumption that it may be 
Mars, but in other respects he more closely resembles 
Jupiter. As for etymologies of the word, llitzig has 
suggested ( Comment . on Isa. xxxix, 1) that it is the Per- 
sian mardnk, the diminutive of mard, ‘‘man,” used as 
a term of endearment ; but more probably it is from 
the Persian and lndo-Germanic nwrd, or mort (which 
means death, and is so far in harmony with the concep- 
tion of Mars, as the lesser star of evil omen), and the 
atlix och, which is found in many Assyrian names, as 
Nisroch, etc. (Gesenius, Thes. Ueh. p. 818). The bloody 
rites with which Mars was worshipped by the ancient 
Arabs are described in Xorbcrg’s Unonmst. Codicis A'ti- 
sar. ]). 107. Of the worship of this idol by the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, besides the passages in Isa. 
xxxix, 1 ; Jer. 1, 2, we have testimony in the proper 
names of the kings of Assyria and Babylonia, which are 
often compounded with this name, as Evil-31 erodach, 
and Mcrodaeh-Baladan, who is also called Berodach- 
Baladan (see ( lesenius, Comment. zn Jesa. i, 281 ). In the 
above passage of Jeremiah, “ Bel and Merodach are coup- 
led together, and threatened with destruction in the 
fall of Babylon. It lias commonly been concluded from 
this passage that Bel and Merodach were separate 
gods ; but from the Assyrian and Babylonian inscrip- 
tions it appears that this was not exactly the case. 
Merodach was really identical with the famous Baby- 
lonian Be] or Belus, the word being probably at lirst a 
mere epithet of the god, which by’ degrees superseded 
bis proper appellation. Still a certain distinction ap- 
pears to have been maintained between the names. The 
golden image in the great temple at Babylon seems to 
have been worshipped distinctly as Bel rather than Me- 
rodach, while other idols of the god may have repre- 
sented him as Merodach rather than Bel. It is not 
known what the word Merodach means, or what the 
special aspect of the god was, when worshipped under 
that title. In a general way Bel-Merodaeh may he said 
to correspond to the Greek Jupiter. lie is ‘the. old 
man of the gods,’ ‘the judge,’ and has the gates of heav- 
en under his especial charge. Nebuchadnezzar calls 
him ‘the great lord. the. senior of the gods, the most 
ancient,’ and Xeriglissar ‘the first-born of the gods, the 
layer-up of treasures.’ In the earlier period of Baby- 
lonian history lie seems to share with several other 
deities (as Nebo, Xergal, Bel -Nimrod, Ann, etc.") the 
worship of the people, hut in the later times he is re- 
garded as the source of all power and blessings, and 
thus concentrates in his own person the greater part of 
that homage and respect which had previously been 
divided among the various gods of the Pantheon” 
(Smith i. See Bawlinson, Herodotus, i, 207 sq.; .1 licit nt 
Monarchies, i, l (59. 

Mer'odach-baradan(lIeb. Merodak’ -Baladan’, 
*i“IH52 Mars [ox Jupiter] is his lord [see Mi:- 

KOD.u uJ; Bolden less well compares the Persian mur- 
dak balaiidaun, honored man; Sept. 31 apiucit\ B<«\«- 
edv v. r. M duoCiix ’.Wacctv, Yulg. Merodach Baladan ), 
a king of Babylonia, the son of Baladan, and contempo- 
rary of Ilezckiah (B.C. 711), with whom lie cherished 
friendly’ relations (Isa. xxxix, 1; 2 Kings xx, 12; 2 
Chron. xx, 31 ; in which latter two passages the name 
is written Bfrohaiii-Bai.aiian, by an interchange of 
letters), lie is unquestionably’ the Mardukcwpad (3!«- 
doKtpTracog) of Ptolemy's Canon (comp. Ewald, hr. 


Gesch. iii, 344), who reigned at Babylon for twelve years, 
B.C. 721-701). Josephus (.4«f. x, 2, 2) calls him simply 
lialadas (BuXdcne), apparently’ identifying his name 
with that of his father, lie is usually’ identified (Gese- 
nius, Comment, on Isa. ad loc.) with the Merodaeh-Ba- 
ladan mentioned by Bcrosus (in Eusebius, Chrvn. Armen. 
i, 42, ed. Auchcr) as a viceroy of the king of Assyria, 
who rebelled and seized the kingdom of Babylon for 
himself (see lvnobel, Comment, on Isa. p. 282); but this 
person is probably’ one who fell in a part of the two 
years’ interregnum some years later (B.C. 702-6994, 
since he is said to have been slain by’ Eli bus (the Beli- 
bus of Ptolemy’s Canon) after a reign of only six 
months (see llitzig, Comment . on Tsa.p. 450). Mcrodaeh- 
Baladan is mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions at 
Khorsabad, deciphered by Dr. Ilincks and Col. Rawlin- 
son, according to which be was conquered by Sennach- 
erib in the first year of the latter’s reign. Mcrodaeh- 
Baladan is there called king of Kar-Duniyas, a city and 
country frequently’ mentioned in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and comprising the southernmost part of Mesopo- 
tamia, near the continence of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
together with the districts watered by these two rivers, 
to the borders of Susiana. This king, with the help of 
his Susianinn allies, had recently’ recovered Babylon, 
from which Sargon, Sennacherib’s father, bad expelled 
him in the twelfth year of his reign. The battle seems 
to have been fought considerably to the north of that 
eitv. The result was that Sennacherib totally defeated 
Mcrodaeh-Baladan, who lied to save his life, leaving be- 
hind him all his military equipments. In the cuneiform 
annals of the fourth year of Sennacherib’s reign, Mero- 
dach-Baladan is further mentioned as having escaped to 
I an island, where himself and all his family were finally 
captured by Sennacherib (Layard’s Xinereh and Babi/- 
I Ion, p. 140, 145). The dates of these notices would 
I seem to identify the Merodach- Baladan of the monu- 
ments with the temporary’ usurper of the same name 
alluded to by Bcrosus, rather than with the oue of 
Scripture; possibly future investigations may show that 
they were, all three identical, as also the Mardokcmpa- 
dus of the Canon, since the records of the inscriptions 
appear to speak of an occupancy of Babylon by him at 
i two distinct periods, the first during the reign of Sargon 
(being probably that referred to in the Scriptures and 
the Canon), and the second lor a shorter space and after 
a considerable interval, in the first of Sennacherib (be- 
ing that alluded to by Bcrosus). A different lint anal- 
ogous solution of the above difficulty is to suppose two 
kings of the same name at the two periods in question 
(11. Browne, in Kitto’s Cyclop, s. v.). See IIezkkiaii. 

‘•Butting all our notices together, it becomes appar- 
ent that Mcrodaeh-Baladan was the head of the popular 
party, which resisted the Assyrian monarch*, and strove 
to maintain the independence of the country. It is un- 
certain whether he was self-raised or was the son of a 
former king. In the second book of Kings be is styled 
•the son of Baladan but the inscriptions call him * t he 
son of I'ofjin;' whence it is to be presumed that Bala- 
dan was a more remote ancestor. Vagin, the real father 
of Mcrodaeh-Baladan. is possibly represented in Ptole- 
my's t 'anon by the name Jugauis — which in some copies 
replaces the name Elulauis, as the appellation of the im- 
mediate predecessor of Merodach-Baladan. At any rate, 
from the time of Sargon. 31 erodach- Baladan and his 
i family wore the champions of Babylonian independence, 
and fought with spirit the losing battle of their country. 
The king of whom we arc here treating sustained two 
contests with the power of Assyria, was twice defeated, 
and twice compelled to fly his country. II is sons, sup- 
ported by the king of Elam, or Susiana, continued the 
struggle, and are found among the adversaries of Esar- 
II addon, Sennacherib’s sou and successor. 1 1 is grand- 
sons contended against Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Bsar- 
11 addon. It is not till the fourth generation that the 
family seems to become extinct, and the Babylonians, 
having no champion to maintain their cause, content- 
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edly acquiesce in the yoke of the stranger. The in- 
creasing power of Assyria was at this period causing 
alarm to her neighbors, and the circumstances of the 
time were such as would tend to draw J uchca and Bab- 
ylonia together, and to give rise to negotiations between 
them. The astronomical marvel, whatever it was, 
which accompanied the recovery of Hczekiah, would 
doubtless have attracted the attention of the Babyloni- 
ans ; but it was probably rather the pretext than the 
motive for the formal embassy which the Clialdasan 
king despatched to Jerusalem on the occasion. The 
real object of the mission was most likely to effect a 
league between Babylon, Judaja, and Egypt (Isa. xx, 5, 
6), in order to check the growing power of the Assyri- 
ans. llezekiah’s exhibition of ‘all his precious things’ 
(2 Kings xx, 13) would thus have been, not a mere dis- 
play, but a mode of satisfying the Babylonian ambassa- 
dors of his ability to support the expenses of a war. 
The league, however, though designed, does not seem 
to have taken effect. Sargon, acquainted probably with 
the intentions of his adversaries, anticipated them. He 
sent expeditious both into Syria and Babylonia — seized 
the stronghold of Ashdod in the one, aud completely 
defeated Merodaeli-Baladan in the other. That mon- 
arch sought safety in flight, and lived for eight years in 
exile. At last he found an opportunity to return. In 
B.C. 703 or 702 Babylonia was plunged in anarchy — the 
Assyrian yoke was thrown off, and various native lead- 
ers struggled for the mastery. Under these circum- 
stances the exiled monarch seems to have returned, and 
recovered his throne. II is adversary, Sargon, was dead 
or dying, and a new and untried prince was about to 
rule over the Assyrians. He might hope that the reins 
of government would be held by a weaker hand, and 
that he might stand his ground against the son, though 
he had been forced to yield to the father. In this hope, 
however, he was disappointed. Sennacherib had scarcely 
established himself on the throne w hen he proceeded to 
engage his people in wars, and it seems that his very 
first step was to invade the kingdom of Babylon. Me- 
rodach-Baladan had obtained a body of troops from his 
ally, the king of Susiana; but Sennacherib defeated the 
combined army in a pitched battle ; after which he rav- 
aged the entire country, destroying 79 walled cities and 
820 towns and villages, and carrying vast numbers of 
the people into captivity. Merodach-Baladan fled to 
‘the islands at the mouth of the Euphrates’ (Fox Tal- 
bot’s Assyrian Texts , p. 1) — traces probably now joined 
to the continent— and succeeded in eluding the search 
which the Assyrians made for him. If we may believe 
Polyhistor, however, this escape availed him little. That 
writer relates (ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i, 5) that he was 
soon after put to death by Elibus, or Belibus, the vice- 
roy whom Sennacherib appointed to represent him at 
Babylon. At any rate, he lost his recovered crown after 
wearing it for about six months, and spent the remain- 
der of his days in exile and obscurity” (Smith). See 
Babylonia. 

Meioe. See Seba. 

Me Tom (Ileb. J Terom', fil'TO, height; Sept. Mt- 
pup), a lake “ waters”) among the hills (hence 

the name, Burckhardt, Trai\ ii, 553) of northern Pal- 
estine, whose shores were the scene of the great victory 
of the Hebrews over the northern Canaanites (Josh, 
xi, 5-7); doubtless the same with that through which 
the Jordan flows three miles from its source, called by 
Josephus Sameehonitis (^.apo\winng or SsjurywidYif, 
Ant. v, 5, 1; B r ar, iii, 10, 7 ; iv, 1, 1). In his account 
of the battle (Ant. v, 1. 18), the confederate kings en- 
camp “near Beroth, a city of upper Galilee, not far from 
Kedes nor is there any mention of water. In the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius the name is given as “Mer- 
ran” (M eppdv), and it is stated to be “a village twelve 
miles distant from Sebaste (Samaria), and near Dothaim.” 
Abulleda (Tab. Syr. p. 155) calls it the Sea of Banias, 
but its usual modem name is Bakrat el-IIuleh (Burck- 


hardt, Trav. i, 87). It was visited by Lieut. Lynch ( Ex- 
pedition , p. 471), and is most fully described by Thomson 
(in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1846, p. 185 ; see also 1843, p. 12, 
and map ; 1854, p. 56 ; Kobinson’s Res. new ed. p. 395 ; 
comp. Reland, Pahest. p. 261 sq. ; Hamelsveld, i, 482 sq. ; 
Schwarz, Palest, p. 47). As regards the modern name 
of Huleh, by which the native inhabitants of the district 
commonly designate the lake, there are some grounds for 
tracing it also to a very ancient source. Josephus (.4 nt. 
xv, 10, 3) speaks of Herod as having obtained from Cie- 
sar the territory of a troublesome prince named Zenodo- 
rus — a territory that lay between Trachon and Galilee, 
and which “contained Ulatha (ObXdcav) and Paneas.” 
The country so described is the very region in which 
Lake Merom is situated; and OvXdSa has every appear- 
ance of being the Greek form of Huleh. It is also con- 
jectured that this Ulatha of Josephus and Huleh of 
modern times may derive their common origin from a 
period so remote as that of Uul, the son of Aram, men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis *(x, 23), a personage 
whom Josephus calls "OiAoc (Ant. i, 6, 4). Hence, not 
improbably, the name (see Ritter, Palest, und Syr. ii, 
234 ; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 283). The word, both in 
Hebrew and Arabic, seems to have the force of depres- 
sion — the low land (see Micliaelis, Snppl. Nos. 687, 720); 
and Micliaelis most ingeniously suggests that it is the 
root of the name KoiA govpia, although in its pres- 
ent form it may have been sufficiently modified to trans- 
form it into an intelligible Greek word (Spicileginm, ii, 
137, 138). The name Sameehonitis may perhaps be de- 
rived from the Arabic root samak , “to be high,” and 
would thus be identical in meaning with the Hebrew 
Merom (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1276; Roland, Pahest. p. 
262). Perhaps the phrase C1“l - “> - might be rendered 
“ the upper waters ;” that is, the upper lake or collection 
of waters formed by the river Jordan (see Reland, p. 
262). Several other explanations of the Greek name as 
found in Josephus have been given : 1. It is derived from 
the Chaldee p20, “red,” because of the ruddy color of 
its water. 2. From “20, “a thorn,” because its shores 
abound with thorn-bushes (Lightfoot, Opp, ii, 172). 3. 
From the Arabic samk, “ a fish” (Reland, p. 262). These 
explanations appear to be all too fanciful (Stanley, Situ 
and Pal. p. 383. note). Josephus mentions a city called 
Meroth (M i]pw$ or X]i)p<o, Life, p. 37 ; War, ii, 20, 6), 
which Ritter connects with the Heb. name of the lake 
(Pal. und Syr. ii, 235). 

This interesting lake — Merom, Sameehonitis, or IIu- 
leh — lies embedded in the midst of one of the finest 
scenes in Palestine. The Ard el-Huleh, the centre of 
which the lake occupies, is a nearly level plain of six- 
teen miles in length, from north to south; and its 
breadth, from east to west, is from seven to eight miles. 
On the west it is walled in by the steep and lofty 
range of the hills of Kedesh-Naphtali ; on the east it 
is bounded by the lower and more gradually ascending 
slopes of Bashan; on the north it is shut in by a line 
of hills hummocky and irregular in shape, and of no 
great height, and stretching across from the mountains 
of Naphtali to the roots of Mount Hermon, which tow- 
ers up, at the north-eastern angle of the plain, to a 
height of 10,000 feet. At its southern extremity the 
plain is similarly traversed by elevated and broken 
ground, through which, by deep and narrow clefts, the 
Jordan, after passing through Lake Huleh, makes its 
rapid descent to the Sea of Galilee, the level of which 
is from <500 to 700 feet lower than that of the waters of 
.Merom (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 181). This noble 
landscape, when seen, for the first time and suddenly, 
from the lofty brow of the mountains of Naphtali, can 
never fail to excite the liveliest admiration : the in- 
tense greenness, so unusual in Palestine, of the abun- 
dantly-watered plain — the bright blue lake reflecting 
from its bosom the yet brighter and bluer sky— the sin- 
gularly-picturesque ranges of the surrounding hills; and, 
rising far above them all, the Jebel esh- Sheikh, the 
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monarch of the mountains, the mighty Uermon, dark 
and shaggy to its shoulders with the forests that clothe 
its sides, and with its double summit covered with per- 
petual snow. The lake itself in form is not far from a 
triangle, the base being at the north and the apex at 
the south ; and, though no exact measurement of it 
seems ever to have been made, it is about four and a 
half miles in length bv about three miles in breadth. 
According to Josephus ( War, iv, 1, 1) it is sixty stadia 
long and thirty wide, and full of fish (Burckhardt, Trav. 
ii, 554). Bobinson states (/.’««/ relies, iii, 339 sq.) that 
its size varies somewhat according to the season, being 
when he saw it (in summer) about two miles long, but in 
the northern part bounded by an extensive marsh, which 
explains the length sometimes assigned of eight or ten 
miles (Scetzcn, in Zach’s Moneitl. Corresp. xviii,3 14). It 
is surrounded on all sides, and especially on the south, 
west, and north, by broad morasses, and by such im- 
pervious brakes of tall sedges, reeds, and canes, as to be 
all but unapproachable. It is the receptacle for the 
drainage of the highlands on each side, but more espe- 
cially for the waters of the Merj Avun, an elevated pla- 
teau which lies above it among the roots of the great 
northern mountains of Palestine. On the north-west- 
ern side of the lake the morasses extend almost to the 
very base of the Kedesh-Xaphtali hills. The llasbany 
river, which falls almost due south from its source in 
the great Wady ct-Teim, is joined at the north-east cor- 
ner of the Ard el-1 Illicit by the streams from llamas 
and Tell el-lvadv, and the united stream then flows on 
through the morass, rather nearer its eastern than its 
western side, until it enters the lake close to the eastern 
end of its upper side. From the apex of the triangle 
at the lower end the Jordan flows out. In addition 
to the llasbany, and the innumerable smaller water- 
courses which tiller into it the waters of the swamp 
above, the lake is fed by independent springs on the 
slope of its enclosing mountains. Of these the most con- 
siderable is the Ain cl-Mellahah, near the upper end of 
its western side, which sends down a stream of forty or 
lifty feet in width. Though this name signifies “the 
fountain of salt,” neither is the water brackish, nor is 
there any saline incrustation in its neigborhood, to ac- 
count for such a designation. This spring gives to the 
lake one of its names. William of Tyre calls it Lacus 
M rich a (Hist, xviii, 13); and the name now frequently 
given to it by the neighboring Arabs is Bahret el-Mel- 
Idhah . The water of the lake is clear and sweet ; it is 
covered in parts by a broad-leaved plant, and abounds 
in water-fowl. The only inhabitants of the plain are a 
few tribes of Arabs who dwell in tents. There is not a 
single village or house in any part of it. Its soil is sin- 
gularly fertile, and where cidtivatcd, as it is partially to 
the south and east of the lake, yields luxuriant crops. 
Its rich, swampy pastures are covered with large herds 
of bufl’aloes. This cultivated district is called the Ard 
cI-Khait, perhaps “the undulating land” (otherwise “the 
land of wheat,” from its fertility). cl-Khait being also 
the name which the Arabs sometimes call the lake 
(Thomson, in the Bill. Sacra, iii, 11)9; Bobinson, Bib. 
Res. iii, App. p. 135, 13d). lit fact the name Iluleli ap- 
pears to belong rather to the district, and only to t lie 
lake as occupying a portion of it. It is not restricted to 
this spot, but is applied to another very fertile district 
in northern Syria lying below llnmah. A town of the 
same name is also found south of and close to the Kasi- 
miyeh river, a few miles from the castle of llunln. See 
PALESTINE. 

Meron. See Siiimron-mkuox. 

M£ron, Fiiu.trric van. a Dutch visionary and doc- 
tor of theology, was horn at (ioude in 1435. He was a 
member of the Brethren of the Conference, and distin- 
guished himself by bis eloquence. lie was sent as a mis- 
sionary to Sweden, and died in 15(l(i. llis works are of 
a mystical character. The most important of them is 
Historic van den lltiligen Putriaeh Joseph , bruydegom 


! clcrMa-gh M ana, ende opvoeder Ons Ihcren Jhesu Christi 
(Houdc, 1490, 8vo). In this work Meron narrates a 
revelation which he claims to have had iu Sweden, 
when he ascertained by divine intuition that Joseph 
“became the foster-father of Jesus Christ on the 19th 
of January.” In consequence of this revelation he ex- 
horted all good Christians to last on that day, and to 
keep the festival of St. Joseph. But this alleged reve- 
lation did not in any way alter the custom of the Church 
to honor the memory of Joseph on the 19th of March. 
Sec Walvis, Beschr. v. Goude, ii, 144 ; Prosper Marc hand, 
Dictionnaire , p. 1UG. — Hocfer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Meronoth. See Mei>.onotmiti:. 

Meron'othite (lleb. Meronothi’, T: - ';. gentile 
from Meronoth', signif. uncertain, a place else- 

where unknown; Sept. Ik M«p«3wi' or Mnpncwr, M»j- 
putvwSvrgc, Yulg. Meronothites), an epithet applied to 
Jehdeiah, the herdsman of the royal asses in the time 
of David and Solomon (1 Chron. xxvii, 30), and also to 
Jadon, one of those who repaired the walls of Jerusalem 
(Xeh. iii, 7); apparently as being natives of some town 
called Meronoth, of the position or existence of which 
no other notice is extant, but from the latter passage it 
may he conjectured to have lain not far from Gibeon 
and Mizpali, and appears to have been inhabited after 
the captivity. 

Merorim. See Bitter (Hiatus). 

Meroth (Mi/owS) or Meto (Mr;pw), a fortified 
town of Galilee (Josephus, Bar, ii, 20, G; Life, p. 37), 
probably the Me iron (* ) "“"'2) of the Talmud (Belaud, 
Pahest. ]>. 817); now the village of Meiron, about If 
hours west-north-west of Safed; famous for Jewish pil- 
grimages to the tombs of their ancient rabbis (Wilson, 
Lands of the Bible, ii, 311 ; Carmoly, It in. p. 133, 2G0; 
Dohinson, Researches, iii, 334 ; Later Res. p. 73, 74; 
Schwarz, Palest, p. 70 note, l*t>; Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p.334). See Amerytha; Merom; Meroz. 

Me'roz (lleb. Meroz', peril., as suggested by 
Gesenius, for from the Arabic, refuge ; but Burst 

disapproves of this etymology; Sept. M//pwc, Vulg. 
terra Meroz ), a place in the northern part of Palestine, 
the inhabitants of which were severely reprehended 
(Judg. v, 23) for not having taken the field with Barak 
against Sisera (comp. Judg. xxi, 8-10: 1 Sam. xi, 7). 
It would seem as if they had had an opportunity of ren- 
dering some particular .and important service to the 
public cause which they neglected (see Dr. Bobinson’s 
note in the Bib. Repos. 1831, p. GOG). The tradition of 
its site was lost as early as the time of Procopius of 
Gaza, who had attempted in vain to recover it (Belaud, 
RaUest. p.896). Possibly the city was utterly destroyed 
in consequence of the curse. In the Jewish traditions 
preserved iu the Commentary on the Song of Deborah 
attributed to Jerome, Meroz. which may he interpret- 
ed as secret, is made to signify the evil angels who 
led on the Canaanites, and are cursed by Michael, the 
angel of Jehovah, the leader of the Israelites. Eusebius 
and Jerome (t)nomast. s. v. Mcrrus) tix it twelve Boman 
miles from Sebastc, on the road to Dotbaim: but this 
position would place it south of the field of battle, and 
therefore scarcely agrees with the history. Schwarz 
(Palest. p.3G) says it is mentioned in the Talmud under 
the name of March* sheth or Mansheth, and locates it 
(ib. p. 1GN) at the village of Mnrussus , two or three 
miles north or north-west of Bithshan, on the line of 
hills separating the basin of Tayibch from the valley of 
Jezreel (Bobiiisou’s Researches, new ed. iii, 339). The 
town must have commanded the Pass, and if any of 
Sisera’s people attempted, as the Midianitcs did when 
routed by Gideon, to escape in that direction, its inhab- 
itants might no doubt have prevented their doing so, 
and have slaughtered them. Burst (Lex. s. v.) sug- 
gests that it was a locality in a district of Galilee partly 
inhabited by Gentiles (l Kings ix, 11), not far from lve- 
desh-Naphtali, and consequently in the neighborhood of 
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the Lake Merom, perhaps the locality (reading fil’TS, 
high place) whicli gave name to the lake itself. Wilson 
( Lands of the Bible , ii, 89) identities it with the Kefr- 
Mesr , on the southern slope of Mount Tabor, and this 
Van de Yelde approves ( Memoir , p. 334). Thomson 
thinks it may be the present J Ieiron, a famous Jewish 
cemetery six miles west of Safed ; this would be between 
Barak’s residence and Tabor (Jndg. iv, 12), and there- 
fore render the inhabitants liable to a summons to arms 
by the Hebrew general ( Land and Book, i, 424). This 
last place is possibly the Meroth, strongly fortified by 
Josephus (Life, p. 37 ; War, ii, ‘20, 6 ; iii, 3, 1). 

Merriam, Edwin Elisha, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Mason, Hillsborough County, N. H., in 
1837. He graduated with honor at Amherst College, 
Mass., in 1858, and at Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., 
in 1863 ; was ordained and installed pastor of the Church 
in Salem, Wayne County, Pa., in 1864, where he died 
Feb. 17, 1865. Mr. Merriam possessed superior qualifica- 
tions for usefulness as a minister, and was much beloved 
as a pastor. See Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 218. 

Merriam, W. "W., an American missionary to Tur- 
key, of whose personal history we know bnt little, de- 
serves a place here for his activity and zeal in behalf 
of the cause of missions, a devotion which cost him his 
life in June, 1862, when he was assassinated near Plii- 
lippopolis, Turkey, on his return from a missionary meet- 
ing at Constantinople. Merriam was appointed by the 
American Board. 

Merrick, James, an English divine, noted for his 
theological and, especially, for his poetical productions, 
called by Lowth “ one of the best of men and most em- 
inent of scholars,” was born in 1720, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford. He became a “probation 
fellow” at his alma mater in 1744, took holy orders 
shortly after, and became noted for his philanthropic 
labors. Owing to infirm health he never undertook the 
task of supplying the pulpit. He died in 1769. When 
yet a mere boy at school at Reading, Merrick published 
a poetical production that deserves to be placed among 
the classical writings of the English. His chief works 
are, .4 Dissertation on Proverbs, ch. ix (Lond. 1744, 8vo) : 
— Prayers for a Time of Earthquakes and Violent 
Floods , written in 1756, soon after the earthquake at 
Lisbon: — Annotations, Critical and Grammatical, on the 
Gospel of St. John (Reading, 1764, 8vo; 2d pt. 1767, 
8vo) : — Annotations on the Psalms (ibid. 1767, 8vo; 1768, 
4to), of which only part were his own ; archbishop 
Seeker, bishop Lowth, and Kennicott were contributors: 
— An Encouragement to a Good Life, particularly ad- 
dressed to soldiers quartered at Reading, among whom 
he labored much for the good of the Christian cause. 
Indeed, he appears to have paid great attention to this 
class of men, who at that time especially required it. 
He also wrote Poems on Sacred Subjects, and made an 
excellent Translation of the Psalms into English Verse. 
This, beyond all doubt the best poetical translation in 
English, was unfortunately not adapted for parochial 
choirs, inasmuch as it was divided into stanzas for mu- 
sic. This work is not perhaps as generally known as its 
merits would justify. He published several other minor 
religions treatises. See Orme, Bibliotheca Biblica, p. 
313; Allibone, Diet. Brit, ami Amer. Authors, s. v. ; 
English Cgchp. s. v.; Holland, Psalmists of Great Brit- 
ain, ii, 210 sq. 

Merrick, James Lyman, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Monson, Mass., Dec. 11, 1813. He grad- 
uated at Amherst College in 1830, and in 1833 at the 
theological seminary at Columbia, S. C.; was ordained 
as a missionary to the Persians in 1834; in August of 
the same year he sailed for Constantinople, and in Oc- 
tober, 1835, arrived at Tabriz, Persia. He labored, 
travelled, and explored among the Mohammedans about 
two years, then joined the Nestorian Mission at Oroo- 
miah, and in 1845 returned to America, and in 1849 was 
installed pastor of the Congregational Church at Am- 


herst, Mass. He died June 18,1866. Mr. Merrick had a 
strong mind, and was a good scholar, a faithful pastor, and 
an earnest missionary. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the Persian, and well read in the Arabic, Hebrew, 
Turkish, Greek, Latin, and French tongues. He was 
altogether absorbed in the interests' of the Persian lan- 
guage and literature, and bequeathed his property to 
the literary institutions which had afforded him his 
early advantages, for the founding of four Persian schol- 
arships. He was the author of The Pilgrim's Harp, a 
volume of poems (1847) : — The Life and Religion of Mo- 
hammed, translated from the Persian (1850) : — Keith's 
Evidences of Prophecy, translated into Persian (1846). 
He also left in MS., .1 Full Work on Astronomy, select- 
ed, compiled, and translated into Persian, A Friendly 
Treatise on the Christian Religion, and A Treatise on the 
Orthography and Grammar of the English Language. 
See Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 181, 182; N. Amer . 
Rev. lxxi, 273; Brown son’s Quar. Rev. 2d ser., iv, 408. 
(J.L.S.) 

Merriken, Joseph, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Annapolis, Aid., Nov. 25, 1811 ; entered 
the Baltimore Conference in 1831; in 1835-8 was sta- 
tioned in Baltimore; in 1838-9, in Lewiston, Pa.; in 
1840-1, in Hagerstown, Md. ; in 1842-3, in Annapolis; 
in 1844-5, in Baltimore; and in 1847 in Alexandria, 
where he died, in February (?), 1848. He was a man of 
great energy and labor, and one of the best preachers of 
his time, not in great talents, but in sound judgment, 
clear and earnest study, and great faith. He was espe- 
cialh" noted for excellence and faithfulness as a pastor. 
— Minutes of Conferences, iv, 197. 

Merrill, Daniel, an American Baptist minister, 
noted for his opposition to open communion and Piedo- 
baptists, flourished as pastor at Sedgwick, Me., where 
he died in 1833, about sixty-five years of age. His 
works are, Seven Sermons on Baptism (10th ed. 1812) : — 
Eight Letters on Open Communion (1805) : — Letters oc- 
casioned by Worcester's Discourses: — Balaam Disap- 
pointed; and several sermons preached on important 
public occasions. 

Merrill, David, a Presbyterian minister, was bom 
at Peacham, Vt., in 1798, and was educated at Dart- 
mouth College (class of 1821). He was called to preach 
at Urbanna, Ohio, in 1827 ; thence to the Church at 
Peacham in 1841, where he died in 1850. Mr. Merrill 
published Three Occasional Sermons, and contributed to 
several periodicals. A volume of his sermons, with a 
sketch of his life, was published by Thomas Scott Pear- 
son (Windsor, Vt., 1855, 8vo). See Allibone, Diet, of 
Brit, and A mer. Authors, s. v. 

Merrill, Franklin, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in 1819. He 'was educated at Princeton College, 
studied divinity at the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y., in 1848. In 1853 he 
accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church of Stillwa- 
ter, N. Y., and in 185S to the Reformed Dutch Church 
of Schuvlcrville, N. Y., w'here he died, March 31, 1861. 
Mr. Merrill was an earnest and instructive preacher, and 
possessed the high art of impressing the message of 
God with peculiar directness and pungency. See Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1862, p. 206. 

Merrill, Joseph A., a noted Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born at Newbury, Mass., Nov. 22, 1785; 
was converted in 1804; entered the New r England Con- 
ference in 1807; was stationed in Boston in 1813-14; 
in 1815-18 ■was presiding cider on Vermont District; 
in 1819 was agent of the Wesleyan Academy at New 
Market, and the first missionary of the first missionary 
society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which was 
formed by the Lynn Common Church, and his field was 
New Hampshire. In 1826-27 he was stationed in Bos- 
ton ; 1830-33 was presiding elder on Providence Dis- 
trict; 1834-38 was on Springfield District; 1843-47, in 
Salem, Boston, and Cambridge ; and died at Wilbra- 
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ham, Mass., July 22, 1849. “Mr. Zvrorrill was an able 
ami useful minister, and greatly devoted to the inter- 
ests of the ( Jtureh. I le was one of the original trustees 
of the Wesleyan University, and remarkably success- 
ful as an agent for the academy, of which he secured 
the removal to Wilbraham. lie was one of the ear- 
liest and most devoted friends of the anti-slavery cause, 
and his name is honorably identified with the rise anti 
progress of that important movement.” His admin- 
istrative and practical talents were of the highest order, 
and bis firm integrity made him trusted and respected 
by all. See Minutes of Conferences, iv, 580; Steven’s 
Memorials of Methodism, ii, ch. xxxii. (G. L. 'I'.) 

Merrill, Thomas Abbott, 1).I>., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born January 18, 1780, in Andover, 
Mass. ; graduated at Dartmouth College in 1801; was 
chosen tutor in 1808; and in 180-1 tutor in Middlebury 
College, which ollice he held a year, and was then or- 
dained pastor in Middlebury, Dec. 19, 1805. lie la- 
bored on this charge until Oct. 19, 1842. He died April 
25, 1*55. lie was one of the formers of the Vermont 
Domestic Missionary Society in 1818, and secretary of 
the same until 1821 ; and he was president of the Peace 
Convention in 1*53. In 1842 he was chosen treasurer 
of Middlebury College, lie published two of his ser- 
mons (1800; 1833). — Sprague, Annals, ii, 481. 

Merritt, Timothy, an early and eminent Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Barkhamstead, Conn., 
October, 1775. He was converted about 1792, and en- 
tered the New England Conference in 1790. From 1803 
to 1*17 he located ; was stationed in Boston in 1817-18 ; 
in 1822 was at Providence; in 1825-2G preached at Bos- 
ton; in 1831 at Malden, and also “devoted much time to 
the editorship of Zion's Herald from 1832 to 1836 was 
assistant editor of the Christian Advocate und Journal, 
New York. 1 le died at Lynn, Mass., 18 15. Mr. Merritt 
was anabiO. ami powerful writer, an eloquent preacher, an 
accomplished debater, and in all respects one of the fore- 
most ministers of his time, lie was a well-read man, 
and worthy of a place among the scholars of his ( ’hurch. 
11 is ministry was made especially useful by the enjoy- 
ment and earnest preaching of the doctrine of Christian 
perfection, llis influence was wide and blessed, and 
his memory is precious. Mr. Merritt published Con- 
vert's tiuide and Preacher's Assistant : — Christian Man- 
ual: — Discussion against Universal Salvation : — On the 
Validity and Sufficiency of Infant Baptism : — and (to- 
gether with Dr. Wilbur Fisk) Lectures and Discussions 
on Universal Salvation. See Minutes of Conferences, iii, 
GIG; Steven's Memorials of Methodism, i, ch. xxiii ; ii, 
ch. x xvii ; Sherman’s Xew Engl. Divines, p. 312. (( ». L. T.) 

Merriwether, John T., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South; joined the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Conferenee in 1854, and was appointed to 
Dyersbnrg Circuit; in 1855 to Dresden Station; in 
185G to Trenton Station; in 1857 to Holly Springs 
Station; in 1858 to Asbnrv Chapel, Memphis ; in 1859 
and 18GU to Aberdeen Station; in 1801 was made pre- 
siding elder of Aberdeen District; in 1865 was appoint- 
ed to Denmark Circuit; and in 18G6 took a supernumer- 
ary relation. lie died in Denmark, Tenn., April 19, 
1867. “ lie possessed a strong and highly-cultured 

mind, a soul imbued with the spirit of Christ, and an 
intelligent yet burning zeal in his high calling.” Sec 
Minutes of the M.E. Church South, 1867. 

Mersenrms (Fr. Mkrsknnk), Makin, a very 
learned French ecclesiastic and philosopher, was born 
in 1588 at Ovse, in the present department of Maine, 
lie received bis education at the College of La Fleche, 
where he wasa fellow-student ofDes Cartes, and with him 
lie formed an intimacy, which a similarity of pursuits 
ripened into a friendship dissolved only by death. He 
also studied at the University of Paris, and subsequent- 
ly at the Sorboimc. In 1612 he took the vows at (be 
Minimcs, in the neighborhood of Paris. In the year fol- 
lowing entering the priesthood, he deemed it incum- 


bent on him to study the Hebrew language, and ad- 
dressed himself to the accomplishment of this task. In 
1615 he tilled the chair of philosophy at Nevers, and 
there taught till the year 1619, when he was chosen 
superior of the convent, and, on completing the term 
of bis office, he travelled in Germany, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. He finally settled in Paris, where his 
gentle temper and polite and engaging manners pro- 
cured him a number of distinguished friends. Of these 
the chief was the founder of the Cartesian philosophy, 
who entertained the highest opinion of his abilities, and 
consulted him upon all occasions. It has been stated 
— though the story seems highly improbable— that 
Des Cartes, by the advice of Mersennc, at once changed 
his intention of founding his system on the principle of 
a vacuum, and adopted that of a plenum. The discov- 
ery of the cycloid lias been ascribed to him and also to 
Des Cartes, but it now seems pretty clear that to nei- 
ther are we indebted for the first notice of this curve. 
Mcrsenne died at Paris in 1648. Pcrc Mersennc was 
undoubtedly a man of great learning and unwearied 
research, and deserved the esteem in which he was held 
by the philosophers and literati of bis age; but, except 
llis Ilarmonie Universe/le, his works are now unread 
and almost unknown. If by some he was overrated, by 
others he has been undervalued ; and when Voltaire 
mentioned him as “ Le minime et tres niiiiimc Pi-re 
Mersennc,” be indulged bis wit at the expense of one 
with whose writings, it is to be suspected, be was very 
little acquainted, llis eulogist, however, in the Die - 
tionnaire llistoriqne, admits that Mcrscnnus very ingeni- 
ously converted the thoughts of others to his own use; 
and the abbii Le Vavcr calls him “ Le bon Lamm” — a 
skilful pilferer. Nevertheless, the work above named, 
L' Harmonic Universelle, contenant la Theorie et la Pra- 
tique de la Musique (1G37, 2 vols. fob), has proved of the 
utmost value to all later writers on the subject. The 
work was, in 1G48, translated into Latin and enlarged by 
the author; but both the original and translation have 
now become as rare as they are curious. Another, but 
earlier production of his, La Write des Sciences cant re 
les See ptiques (Paris, 1625), discusses at considerable 
length the nature of mathematical evidence, and con- 
cludes by maintaining that mental philosophy, jurispru- 
dence, and all the arts and sciences, should lie taught 
and illustrated through the aid of mathematics (liv. i, 
ch. viii, x, xiii, xiv). “The mind itself,” he held, 
“is the real and effective source of all its powers and 
perceptions of abstract truth” (p. 193). See Ililarion de 
Coste, 1 7c du It. P. Marin de Mcrsenne ; Niceron, Homines 
illnstres, vol. xxxiii ; Blakcv, Hist, of the Philosophy vf 
Mind, ii, 423 sq. (J. ll.W.) 

Merton, Wai.tek, an English prelate noted for 
his philanthropy, flourished in the 13th century. He 
was surnnmed from the place of his birth, a village in 
Surrey, llis education he received at a neighboring 
convent, and was there influenced to enter the ecclesias- 
tic life. After filling various important offices in the 
(’burch, he was in 1258 advanced to t lie post of chan- 
cellor of England; but be held this position only a very 
short time. In 12G4 he founded a college at Oxford, 
which still bears bis name. In 1274 be was advanced 
to the see of llochcstcr. He died before the expiration 
of 1 277. — liiog. Brit. s. v. 

Meru or Merus (Or. Mtjpot;), a word of doubtful 
etymology, is in Hindi! mythology the name of a myth- 
ical mountain. It is said to be situated in the centre 
of the seven continents, and its height is supposed to 
be 81,000 ynjanas, of which 10,000 are below the surface 
of the earth. (A yojana is usually reckoned at 16.000 
yards, or about nine of our miles ; but, according to some 
authorities, it is only rive miles.) The sacred river 
Ganges (Ganga), we are told, falls from heaven on its 
summit, and flows to the surrounding worlds in four 
streams, of which the southernmost is the Ganges of 
India. Brahma, attended bv rishis (sages) and celes- 
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tial minstrels, is supposed to visit them, and also Siva and 
his consort Parvati. See Wilson, Sanscrit Dictionary , 
s. v. ; Moor, Hindu Pantheon , s. v. ; Coleman, Hindu 
Mythology , p. 253. 

Me 'ruth (’EpyspovSr, Vulg. Emerns ), put (1 Esdr. 
v, 24) for Immer (Ezra ii, 37). 

Merwin, Samuel, an early and eminent Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Durham, Conn., Sept. 
13, 1777 ; was converted while young; entered the New 
York Conference in 1800 ; in 1803 was stationed at Mon- 
treal, Canada ; in 1804 at New York ; in 1800 at Boston ; 
in 1807-8 at Newport, II. I.; in 1812-13 at Albany; in 
1814 at Brooklyn : from 1815 to 1818 was presiding elder 
on New York District; in 1819 preached in New York; in 
1820 in Albany; from 1821 to 1823 was on theNew Haven 
District; in 1*824-5 at Baltimore; in 1826-7 at Phila- 
delphia; in 1828-9 at Troy; in 1830-31 at New York; 
from 1832 to 1835 on the New York District ; in 1836 at 
New York; in 1837-8 at Rhinebeck, N. Y., where he 
died, Jan. 13, 1839. Mr. Merwin was a man of great 
influence and usefulness in his whole public career. 
His ministerial and administrative talents were of the 
highest order. He possessed a mind of great richness 
and power, a vivid imagination, a commanding voice and 
person, and fervent piety; these, combined with the 
gift of utterance, made him one of the most eloquent men 
of his time ; and the important stations which he filled in 
the New England, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more Conferences, testify to the opinion of his brethren 
respecting his abilities. In the presiding eldership his 
masterly judgment and influence over men made him 
conspicuous as a peace-maker and an organizer. Many 
souls were converted through his labors, and his memory 
in the church is blessed. See Minutes of Conferences, 
ii, 669; Sprague, Annals of American Pulpit, vol. vii. 
(G.L.T.) 

Merz, Piiilipp Paul, a German theologian, was 
horn at Augsburg near the close of the seventeenth 
century. After having been received as a candidate for 
orders in the evangelical ministry in 1724, he suddenly 
turned to Romanism ; was subsequently ordained a priest, 
and became the curate of Schwabsoyen, and sometime 
afterwards retired into his native city. lie died in 
1754. lie wrote Thesaurus Biblicus (Augsburg, 1733-38, 
1751,1791, 2 vols. 4to; Venice, 1758, 4to). This work 
is very useful to preachers. At the end of each impor- 
tant word it contains a reference to such passages of 
Scripture as bear upon it. Merz also published Qnotlibet 
Catecheticum (Augsburg, 1752, 5 vols. 4to), which is a 
complete and methodical abstract of the best catechisms 
then extant. See Zapf, .4 ugsburgisclie Bibliothek, p. 11 ; 
Veith, Bibliotheca A ugustana ; Meuscl, Gelehrten-Lexi- 
Tcon, s. v. 

Mesa, Ciiristobal de, a Spanish poet, was born at 
Zafra (Estramadnra) in 1550. The little that is known 
of him is gathered from his own poetical compositions, 
and particularly his two epistles to the count de Lemos, 
together with that addressed to the count de Castro. 
From these productions it appears that in his youth 
Mesa was the pupil of Sanchez, the most eminent of 
Spanish philologists, and that he had also deeply studied 
both Fernand de Herrera and Louis de Soto. In after- 
life he spent some years in Italy, where he became inti- 
mately acquainted with the poet Tasso. He died, poor 
and obscure, about 1620. One of his poems is founded 
upon the tradition that the corpse of St. Janies, after his 
martyrdom in Jerusalem, was miraculously translated to 
Spain and deposited at Compostella, where from that 
day to this James has been honored as the patron saint 
of the realm. See James. Another of his poems treats 
of Pelagius and the struggles of the Christians against 
the Moors up to the battle of Covadonga. His third 
poetical work relates the battle of Tolosa, which de- 
stroyed the power of the Mohammedans, and secured the 
emancipation of the Peninsula. He also wrote El 
Patron de Espana (Madrid, 1611,1 2mo). See Ticknor, 


History of Spanish Literature, ii, 462 ; Hoefer. Xonv. 
Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Me'sech (Psa. exx, 5). See Meshecii. 

Mesengui, Francois Piiillippe, a French eccle- 
siastic, celebrated for his connection with Jansenism, 
was born at Beauvais, in August, 1677. His parents 
being poor, friends defrayed the expenses of his educa- 
tion in the College of Beauvais and at the Seminary of 
Trente-Trois in Paris. After having been invested 
with the first minor orders, he became a professor of 
humanities in his native city. On his return to Paris 
in 1707, through the influence of his friends he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the department of rhetoric in 
the college at Beauvais. Coffin, who succeeded Rollin 
as the director of that institution, selected the abbe 
Mesengui for his coadjutor, and upon him devolved the 
duty of teaching the catechism to the students. The 
opposition, however, which he manifested to the papal 
bull known as Unigemtus constrained him in 1728 to 
resign his official functions. He subsequently became 
a member of the clergy at Saint-Eticnne-du-Mont. Sus- 
pected of liarboring the doctrines of Jansenism, he was 
in consequence prohibited from all ecclesiastical avoca- 
tions, and confined to privacy and obscurity, lie took 
up his residence in Paris, and devoted himself to the 
composition of various works designed for the propaga- 
tion of the Jansenistic doctrines, which he finally adopt- 
ed. He died in February, 1763, at tSaint-Germain-en- 
Laye. Mesengui published : Idee de la vie et de V esprit 
de X. Choart de Buzauval, evvque de Beauvais, area un 
abrege de la vie de M. Jlermunt (Paris, 1717, 12mo): — 
Abrege de Vhistoire et de la morale de VAncien Testa- 
ment (Paris, 1728, 12mo) : — Le Xouveau Testament, trad, 
en Frungais, arec des notes litterales (Paris, 1729, 12mo; 
1752, 3 vols. 12mo): — Tie des Saints pour tons les 
i jours de Vannee (Paris, 1730, 6 vols. 12mo): — Abrege 
\ de Vhistoire de VAncien Testament, avec des ecluircisse- 
ments et des reflexions (Paris, 1735-53, 10 vols. 12mo): 
— Abrege de Vhistoire de VAncien et du Xouveau Testa- 
ment (Paris, 1737-38, 3 vols. 12mo) : — Epiti'es et Evan - 
giles, arec des ref exions (Paris, 1737 ; Lyons, 1810, 12mo) : 
— Exposition de la doctrine Chretienne, ou instructions 
sur les principals rerites de la religion (Utrecht [Paris], 
1744, 6 vols. 12mo; new edition, revised and enlarged, 
Paris, 1754-58, 4 vols. 12mo). Some writers state that 
the duke of Orleans endeavored to prevail upon Mesen- 
gui to expunge from his works such passages as re- 
flected upon the religious controversies of his day; but 
Mesengui evidently turned a deaf ear to the duke’s en- 
treaties. A new edition of the last work, issued in 
Italy, was placed in the Index Expurgatorius by an 
apostolic brief from pope Clement XIII in 1761. In 
a posthumous Memoire, addressed to the cardinal Pas- 
sionei, Mesengui attempted to justify his religious views. 
Among his other works may be mentioned, La Consti- 
tution Unigenitns, avec des Bemarques (Paris, 1746, 
12mo): — Entretien de Theophile et d' Eugene sur la re- 
ligion (ibid. 1760, 12mo). Mesengui took part with 
Vigier and Coffin in the liturgical writings which M. 
de Vintimille, archbishop of Paris, disseminated in his 
diocese. See Lequeux, Memoire abrege sur la vie et les 
ouvrages de Vabbe Mesengui (Paris, 1763, 8vo); — Hoe- 
fer, Xouv. Biog. Gene rale, s. v. 

Me'sha, the name of a place and of three men, dif- 
ferently'' written in the Hcb. 

1. (Ileb. Mesha', N'JTS probably of Arabic origin; 
Sept. MaiTo-i), Vulg. Messa.) A place mentioned in de- 
scribing the boundaries of that part of Arabia inhab- 
ited by the descendants of Joktan (Gen. x, 30), where 
it is stated that “their dwelling was from Mesha even 
unto Sephar, (and beyond even unto) a mount of the 
east.” In this passage it has been assumed by many 
that “the mountain of the east” *'j) is not 

put by apposition in conjunction with Sephar, but is 
some third locality to which the boundary extends, as 
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Saadias interprets; and, if so, it is doubtless none other 
than the chain running across the middle of Arabia from 
the region of Mecca and Medina as far as the Persian 
Gulf, now called Xesjd, the highlands (see Jomard, No- 
tice sur le puj/s de V. 1 ruble cent rale, Paris, 1 823). Sepliar 
would then be the modern Sophr, the chief city of the i 
district Sliehr in the province of Iladramant. See 
Skimiau. Bochart ( Phaleg , ii, 20) thinks that Mcsha, 
from which the boundary extends, is the Mum or Muza 
(Moe<m, Ptol. vi, 8; MoiC«> Arrian, Peripl. ; Muza , I 
Pliny, vi, 23) spoken of as a maritime city on the west- j 
ern coast of Arabia, not far from Mocha, where Mu- 
zaa (Niebuhr, A rabien, p. 223; Janaen, Hist. Jemame, ! 
p. 280), or rather Mausij (Niebuhr, p. 221, 225 ; Mannert, 
tieogr. vi, 1, p. 63), now stands. It was a town of note j 
in classical times, but has since fallen into decay, if the j 
modern Musa be the same place. The latter is situated 
in about 13° 40' N. lat., 43° 20' E. long., and is near a | 
mountain called the Three Sisters, or Jebel Musa, in the j 
Admiralty Chart of the lied Sea, drawn from the stir- j 
veys of captain Pullen, Ii.N. But as neither of these 
Arabic names can well be compared with that of Mcsha, 
it may be better (with J. 1). Michaclis, Spicileg. ii, p. 
214; Suppl. No. 1561) to understand Mesene or Meisan, 
situated among the mouths of the Tigris (in the 
Shat el-Arah) on the Persian (iulf — a place described 
hv Pliilostogius (iii, 7; comp. Dion Cass, lxviii, 28; 
Asseman. Jiibl. Orient, iii, 2, p. 430, 603 ; Abulfcda 
in Tab. Iracce ap. Michael, in Spicil. 1. c. ; D’Anville, 
F Kit ph rate et le Tigre, p. 135), the name perhaps signi- 
fying the rirer island, from its being enclosed by the 
branches of the Tigris, as often alluded to by the Greek 
geographers (see Steph. Byz. s. v. ( trathra and Mes- 
sene; Pliny, v, 27,31 ; Cellar. Not it. ii. p. 740 ; D’Anville, 
p. 130, 131). The sacred writer would thus in his de- 
scription begin with the eastern limits of the Joktauidiv, 
and end with the western and northern, Sepliar being 
sought between them. But it is very doubtful whether 
the island, which has been formed by the deposits of the. 
river, was in existence in the days of Moses; and it is 
still more doubtful whether such a spot could at that ear- 
ly period have attained to any political or geographical 
notoriety. Besides, it is not likely that an accurate 
writer would describe a purely Arabian territory as com- 
mencing on the east side of the Tigris. The theory of 
Mr. Forster is much more probable than either of the 
preceding, lie identities Mcsha with a mountain-range 
called Z times by Ptolemy (vi, 7), which commences near 
the Persian (iulf, and runs in a south-western direction 
nearly across the peninsula. It is an undoubted fact 
that the various Joktanitic tribes, or Bcni-Kahtnn, as 
they are called by Arab writers, are still found, and have 
been from the earliest period, in the wide region extend- 
ing from Mount Zames to the Indian Ocean and Bed 
Sea; and that this range separates them from the Ish- 
maelitish Arabs (Forster, Geography of A rabia,\,\)b sq.). 
Porster further conjectures that the name Zames is radi- 
cally identical with Mesha, the syllables being inverted, 
as is very common in Arabic words — thus Mesza — 
Mesha. The Zames range is now called by the general 
name of the ‘Xejd Mountains, 1 and the country extend- 
ing thence to the Indian ( >eean on the east, and the Bed 
Sea on the south, embraces the most fertile part of Ara- 
bia — the classic Arabia Felix, now called Yemen (Bitter, 
Krdkuude, xii, 708 scp). The mountains of Nejd are 
famous lbr their pastures and for their horses, which are 
considered the best in Arabia (Bitter, p. IMS- 1035; 
Fresnel, Lettres sur la Geog. de l' Arabic, in .fount. 
Asiat. vol. v” ( Kitto). “ The position of the early Jok- 
tanitic colonists is clearly made out from the traces they 
have left in the ethnology, language, and monuments 
of Southern Arabia; ami, without putting too precise 
a limitation upon the possible situation of Mesha and 
Sepliar, we may suppose that these places must have 
fallen within t lie south-western quarter of the penin- 
sula; including the modern Yemen on the west, and 
the districts of ’Oman, Mahreh, Shihr, etc., as far as 


Iladramant, on the east. These general boundaries 
are strengthened by the identitication of Sepliar with 
the port of Zafiiri, or Dhafnri ; though the site of Se- 
phar may possibly be hereafter connected with the old 
Ilimyeritic metropolis in the Yemen, but this would 
not materially alter the question. In Sephar we be- 
lieve we have the eastern limit of the early settlers, 
whether its site be the sea-port or the inland city; and 
the correctness of this supposition appears from the Bib- 
lical record, in which the migration is apparently from 
west to east, from the probable course taken by the im- 
migrants, and from the greater importance of the known 
western settlements of the Joktanites, or those of Ye- 
men” (Smith). 

2. (Ileb. Meysha', deliverance; Sept. Maparag 

v. r. Mapard, Vulg. Mesa.) The eldest son of Caleb or 
Chelubai (brother of Jerahmeel and son of llezron), 
and the father (founder) of Zipli, of the tribe of Judah 
(1 Chron. ii, 42). B.C. eir. 1618. 

3. (Ileb. Meysha’, retreat ; Sept. 31 uxxd v. r. 

31 tad, Vulg. Mosa.) One of the sons of Shaharaira of 
the tribe of Benjamin, by the latter of his two wives, 
Baara or Ilodesh (I Chron. viii, 9). B.C. cir. 1612. See 
SllAllARAJM. 

4. (Ileb. Meysha ', deliverance ; Sept. 3D<r« 

v. r. )lw<rd, 3'idg. Mesa.) A king of 3Ioab, who pos- 
sessed an immense number of flocks and herds (2 Kings 
iii, 4). Probably the allegiance of 3Ioab, with that of 
the tribes east of the Jordan, was transferred to the 
northern kingdom of Israel upon the division of the 
monarchy, for there is no account of any subjugation of 
the country subsequent to the war of extermination 
with which it was visited by David, when Benaiah dis- 
played his prowess (2 .Sam. xxiii, 20), and ‘‘the 3Ioab- 
ites became David’s servants, bearers of gifts” (2 Sam. 
viii, 2). )Vhen Ahab had fallen in battle at Bamoth 
Gilead, Mesha seized the opportunity afforded by the 
confusion consequent upon this disaster, and the fee- 
ble reign of Ahaziah, to shake off the yoke of Israel, 
and free himself from the burdensome tribute of a "hun- 
dred thousand lambs and a hundred thousand rams 
with their wool.” These numbers may seem exagger- 
ated if understood as the amount of yearly tribute. It 
is therefore more probable that the greedy and implaca- 
ble Ahab had at some one time levied this enormous 
impost upon the 3Ioabites; and it is likely that it was 
the apprehension of a recurrence of such ruinous exac- 
tions which incited the revolt (2 Kings i, 1 ; iii, 5). The 
country east of the Jordan was rich in pasture for cattle 
(Numb, xxii, 1), the chief wealth of the Moabites con- 
sisted in their large flocks of sheep, and the king of this 
pastoral people is described as naked (“£*:), "a sheep- 
master,” or owner of herds. About the signification 
of this word naked there is not much doubt, but its ori- 
gin is obscure. It occurs but once besides in Autos i, 1, 
where the prophet Amos is described as “among the 
herdmen ( nokedim) of Tekoah.” On this Kim- 
ehi remarks that a herdsman was called naked, because 
most cattle have black or white spots (comp. 
nakiid, Gen. xxx, 32, A.)', “speckled”), or, as Buxtorf 
explains it, because sheep are generally marked with 
certain signs so as to be known. But it is highly im- 
probable that any such etymology should be correct, 
and Fltrst's conjecture that it is derived from an obso- 
lete root, signifying to keep or feed cattle, is more like- 
ly to be true ( Concord . s. v.). 8ee 1 1 nun. 

AYlien, upon the death of Ahaziah, his brother Jeho- 
ram succeeded to the throne of Israel, one of his first 
acts was to secure the assistance of Jelioshaphat. his fa- 
ther's ally, in reducing the 31oabites to their former 
condition of tributaries. The united armies of the two 
kings marched by a circuitous route round the Dead 
Sea, and were joined by the forces of the king of Edom. 
See Jkiiokam. The disordered soldiers of 3Ioab, eager 
only fur spoil, were surprised by the warriors of Israel 
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and their allies, and became an easy prey. In the 
panic which ensued they were slaughtered without 
mercy, their country was made a desert, and the king 
took refuge in his last stronghold and defended himself 
with the energy of despair. With 700 fighting men he 
made a vigorous attempt to cut his way through the 
beleaguering army, and, when beaten back, he with- 


] drew to the wall of his city, and there, in sight of the 
| allied host, offered his first-born son, his successor in the 
! kingdom, as a burnt-offering to Chemosh, the ruthless 
fire-god of Moab. There appears to be no reason for 
| supposing that the son of the king of Edom was the 
victim on this occasion, whether, as R. Joseph Ivimchi 
j supposed, he was already in the power of the king of 
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The Moabitic Stone. 


(The numbers in the margin designate the lines corresponding to the verses below. The dots over some of the 
show that the decipherment is doubtful. The small letters, a b, c c, indicate the two large fragments resi 
the Arabs, who had broken the stone after impressions had been taken from it by the discoverer. The w] 
was about three feet seven inches long, by one foot eleven inches wide.) 
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Moab, and was the cause of the Edomites joining the 1 
armies of Israel and Judah ; or whether, as J{. Closes 
Kimchi suggested, lie was taken prisoner in the sally of 
the Moabites, and saeriliced out of revenge lor its fail- 
ure. These conjectures appear to have arisen from an 
attempt to lind in this incident t he event to which al- 
lusion is made in Amos ii, 1, where the Moabite is 
charged with burning the bones of the king of Edom 
into lime. It is more natural, and renders the narra- 
tive moTc vivid and consistent, to suppose that the king 
of Moab, finding his last resource fail him, endeavored 
to avert the wrath and obtain the aid of his god by the 
most costly sacrifice in his power. On beholding this 
fearful sight, the besiegers withdrew in horror, lest 
some portion of the monstrous crime might attach to 
their own souls (comp. Josephus, J nt. ix, 3, 2; Ewald, 
Jsr. Gesch. iii, 220 sq.). By this withdrawal they, how- 
ever, allurdcd the king the relief he desired, and this 1 
was, no doubt, attributed by him to the ellicacy of his 
offering, and to the satisfaction of his god therewith. 
The invaders, however, ravaged the country as they 
withdrew, and returned with much spoil to their own 
land (2 Kings iii, 25-27). B.C. cir. 891.— Kitto ; Smith. 
See Mo.viutk. 

The exploits of “Mesha, son [i. e. votary] of Che- 
mosh, king of Moab,” arc recorded in the Phoenician 
inscription lately discovered by M. Ganneau on a block 
of black basalt at Pibon in Moab (see Quarterly State- 
ment, No. 5, of “The Palestine Exploration Fund,” Loml. 
1870J; which, according to the decipherment given by 
him in the Revue Arvhcologiquc (Jan. and June, 1*70), 
is as below (see the Wesleyan Magazine, April, 1*70). 
Prof. Ncnbauer has published the text in modern He- 
brew characters in Griitz’s Monatschrift, and Prof. J. 
Derenbonrg a translation in the Revue Israelite (April *, 
1870), substantially as below. See also the Church Ga- 
zette, N. Y. 1871, No. G. Several other commentaries 
have been published upon it, especially hv Dr. Deutsch 
of the British Museum. Sec also Noldeke, Inschrift des 
Mesa (Kiel, 1870); Schlottman, Siegessdule Mesa's 
(Hallo, 1870) ; De Costa, The Moabite Stone (N. Y. 1*71). 
The fullest exhibit, together with the literature of the 
subject, is that of l)r. Ginsburg (2d cd. Loud. 1871). 

1. 1, Mesha, son of Chcmosh, . . . King of Moab, [son] 

2. of Ynbni ... My father reigned over Moab (thirty 
years’), and I reigned * 

3. after him; l made this altar for Chcmosh at Karhah 
on account 

4. of the assistance lie gave me in all battles, and be- 
cause he made me successful against my enemies the men 

5. of t he King of Israel, who oppressed Moab u long 
time, for Chcmosh was angry against 

f>. his laud. Ills son succeeded him, and lie also said, I 
will oppress Moab. In my days lie (Chcmosh) said, [1 
will go] 

7. and appear (be favorable) to Moab and his temple; 
then Israel wasted continually. Omri took [the plain of] 

s. Mahdeba and dwelt in it . . . built forty . . . [and 
dwelt 1 

9. Chcmosh there in my days. I built Baal-Meon and 
made (sacrifices) there . . . and I [built] 

10. Kiryathan. The men of Gad [dwelt] in [this] land 
from early times, ami there built the King 

11. of Israel [Yanzer] ; 1 besieged the city, took it, and 
killed all [who dwelt] 

12. in the city, to the gratification of Chcmosh and 
Moab ; l made captive there . . . 

13. [and brought] it to Chcmosh at Keriyoth. I re- 
mained here with the chiefs and [the soldiers until] 

14. t lie next day. Then Chcmosh bade me go and take 
Net>o from Israel. [I arose and] 

15. went in the night and fought agaiust it from the 
break of day till lmon : 1 

K’>. took it, killed all, seven thousand ... [to please 
Astor]. 

17. ... for Cliemosh devoted to Astor. ... I took from 
there all 

1*. the vessels of Jehovah, and [offered] them to Cho- 
mosh. And the King of Israel lfuilt 

19. Yahaz, and dwelt there, when I made war upon 
him. Chcmosh drove him out from thence; I 

90. took from Moab two bundled men, all chiefs, trans- 
ferred them to Yahaz, and began 

21. to make war against Ihhon. I built Kirhali, ITa- 
mnlli-lia-Yeanm, and Hamath. 

22. II ... ; 1 constructed their gates and their towers ; 1 


23. built the palace, tind I made aqueducts (?) in the in- 
terior 

24. of the town. There were no cisterns in the interior 
of the town of Kirhah, and I said to all the people, Make 

25. every one a cistern in his house. And I made a 
ditch round Kirhah with [the men] 

20. of Israel. 1 built (Aro)iir, and I made the passage 
over the Anion. 

27. 1 built Bcth-Bamotli, which had been overthrown, 
ami Bezer, which had been destroyed. 

28. I fortified Dibou to hold it iii subjection, and I con- 
structed 

29. fortresses in the towns which I added to [niv] land. 
I built 

30. . . . Bcth-Diblatlian, Beth-Banl-Meon, and trans- 
ported thither [Moabites] 

31. [in order to take possession of] the laud. Atlloro- 
nnn dwelt [the children of Reuben] . . . 

32. Chcmosh told me. Go, fight against Horonau [I 
fought against it and took it], 

33. [and there dwelt] Chcmosh iu my days . . . 

34. ... 

Me'shach (Ileb. or Chahl. Meg shah', °f 

foreign etymology; Sept. M urate v. r. Moray, Yulg. Mi- 
sack), the title given bv the Babylonian court to Mi- 
chael (q. v.), one of the Hebrew youths in training for 
the rank of magi (Dan. i, 7 ; ii, 49; iii, 12-30). “Gc- 
sonius resolves the name into the Persic miz-shah, ‘the 
guest of the shah' (Thesaur. s. v.); llitzig {Exeget. Ifdb. 
ad loc.) ami Eiirst ( lleb.- Lex . s. v.) refer it to the San- 
scrit Mesha h, ‘a ram,' and regard it as a name of the 
sun-god. The changing of the names of persons taken 
into a family as servants or slaves was common in an- 
cient times among both the Orientals and the Greeks 
(Jahn, Arehaol. pt. i, vol. ii, p. 2*0; Theodoret on Dan. 
i, 7 : Chrysostom, Opp. v. 2*6; lliivernick, Comm. iib. 
Dan. p. 30)” (Kitto). “That Mesliach was the name 
of some god of the ChahUeans is extremely probable, 
from the fact that Daniel, who had the name of Belte- 
shazzar, was so called after the god of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. iv, 8), and that Abednego was named after Ncgo, 
or Nebo, the ChaUlsean name for the [Janet Mercury” 
(Smith). See Daniel. 

Me'sliech (lleb. Me'shek, a drawing out, as 

in Psa. exxvi. G; or possession, as in Job xxviii, 18; 
Sept. M oau\, Yulg. Mosoch ; a pronunciation which the 
Samaritan codex also exhibits, ; but in Ezck. 

xxxviii, 2, 3; xxxix, 1, Sept. v. r. M ooinc and Mtcmy ; 
in Ezck. xxvii, 13, rti 7 -apartirovTa •, in Psa. exx, 5, 
Sept, ipcacpiirzn] , Yulg. prolongatus est, Auth.Yers. “Me- 
sccli”), the sixth son of Japheth, B.C. cir. 2500 (Gen. x, 
2), and founder of a tribe mentioned among his descend- 
ants (I Cliron. i, 5), and later (Ezck. xxvii, 13) as en- 
gaged in traffic with Tyre, in connection with Gog (Ezck. 
xxxviii, 2, 3; xxxix, 1). In nearly every instance they 
are coupled with Tubal or the Tibarcni as neighbors 
(Gen. x, 2; Ezck. xxvii, 13; xxxii, 20; xxxviii, 2, 3; 
xxxix, 1: so also Herodotus, iii, 94; vii, 7*; comp. 
Ilengstcnbcrg, Moses, p. 20G; Wilkinson, i, 378 sq.); 
and from one passage at least (Ezck. xxxii, 20) they 
appear to have lived near Assyria and Klvmais. They 
arc without doubt the same with the Mosehi (Boehart, 
Phaleg, iii, 12), a barbarous people of Asia, inhabiting 
wliat were known as the Moschinn Mountains (Pnd. v, 
0, I ; 13, 5), between the Black and Caspian seas (Strabo, 
xi, 341, 378, 498 sq. ; Pliny, vi, 11), in the later Iberia 
(comp. Josephus, Ant. i, G, 1), who are named by ancient 
authors as forming a single department of the Persian 
empire under a separate jurisdiction with the Tibare- 
nians (Herod, iii, 91: vii, 78). In confirmation of the 
trade alluded to in Ezck. xxvii, 13, Keincggs remarks 
( Hesehreib . des Caucas. i, 0; ii, 01) that the Moschinn 
Mountains contain rich copper-mines, and this region 
has always been noted for the export of slaves, espe- 
cially females, whose beauty usually commands a ready 
market for the Turkish harems (see Bosenmiiller, A t- 
terth. I, i. 248 sq.). In Psa. exx, 5, the name occurs in 
connection with Kedar as a synonyme for foreigners or 
barbarians (Michaclis, Suppl. p. 1509), like the modern 
phrase “Turks and Hottentots.” — Winer, ii, 80. The 
same name, but in a plural form, appears, according to 
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some, in Isa. Ixvi, 19 (P^jj? Sept. Moffoy, Vulg. 

temlentes sagittam, Auth. Yers. “that draw the bow”), 
but it there is rather an appellation of the arehers 
(comp. Jer. xlvi, 9) ; also, but with still less probability, 
in Jer. v, 8 Sept. $t]\vpavtig, Yulg. emissarii, 

Auth. Yers. “ fed”). “ The Coleliian tribes, the Chalybes 
more especially, were skilled in working metals, and lienee 
arose the trade in the 'vessels of brass’ with Tyre; nor 
is it at all improbable that slaves were largely exported 
thenee as now from the neighboring district of Georgia. 
Although the Moselii were a comparatively unimpor- 
tant race in classical times, they had previously been 
one of the most powerful nations of Western Asia. The 
Assyrian monarehs were engaged in frequent wars with 
them, and it is not improbable that they had occupied 
the whole of the district afterwards named Cappadocia. 
In the Assyrian inscriptions the name appears under 
the form of Muskai: a somewhat similar name, Ma- 
shoitsh , appears in an Egyptian inscription which com- 
memorates the achievements of the third llameses 
(Wilkinson, .lac. Eg. i, 898, Abridg.). The subsequent 
history of Meshech is unknown; Knobel’s attempt to 
connect them with the Ligurians ( YolkertaJ \ p. 119, 
etc.) is devoid of all solid ground” (Smith). “The 
names of the Moschians and Tybarenians are also joined 
frequently on the Assyrian inscriptions (Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, i, 651; comp. Pliny, vi, 4). The primitive 
seat of the Moselii appears to have been among the 
Caucasus Mountains, on the south-eastern shores of the 
Black Sea, immediately north of Armenia (Strabo, xi, 
p. 498 sq.) ; and, according to Strabo, a part of the great 
chain or group of mountains took their name (xi, p. 521). 
The Mosehi were, however, a wild and warlike race, and 
extended their depredations and conquests far beyond 
the confines of their native hills. Cappadocia appears 
to have'been. at least in part, occupied by them (Jose- 
phus, Ant. i, 6, 1), and probably from them its capital 
city took its name Mazaka (Strabo, xii, p. 538; l!aw- 
linson’s Herodotus, iv, 222). In the time of the Hebrew 
prophets their power was felt even in Syria and Egypt 
in conjunction with their Scythie allies, Gog and Ma- 
gog, under whose command they had apparently placed 
themselves. It is interesting to observe how Ezekiel’s 
description of their equipments— 4 bucklers, small shields 
(■jY2), and swords’ (Ezek. xxxviii, 1-5) — corresponds 
with that of Herodotus (vii, 78). During the ascend- 
ency of the Babylonians and Persians in Western Asia 
the Mosehi were subdued; but it seems probable that a 
large number of them crossed the Caucasus range and 
spread over the northern steppes, mingling with the 
Scythians. There they became known as Muskovs, and 
gave that name to the Russian nation, and its ancient 
capital, by which they are still universally known 
throughout the East (liawlinson’s Herod, iv, 222)” (Kit- 
to). See Ethnology. 

Meshed-Ali and Meshed-Hossein is the 

name of a Mohammedan cemetery situated near the 
ruins of Babylon, which is one of the most celebrated 
places of pilgrimage of the Shiites. Many thousands 
of corpses are brought thither during the year for inter- 
ment from all parts of the East. 

Meshelemi'ah (Ileb. Meshelemyah', 
friendship of Jehovah, 1 Chron. ix, 21 ; Sept. M onoXXdg 
v. r. Moffo\A«/n, Yulg. Mosollamia ; also, in the pro- 
longed form, Meshelemya'hu, W’cb’J'p, 1 Chron. xxvi, 
1; MocroAXa/r v. r. MofffAAf/ttn ; ver. 2, NaotWapia 
v. r. MoitjAA apia; ver. 9, NtaoWefua v. r. MofffAAquio; 
Yulg. Me.selle.miu), a Levite of the lvorhite branch, 
who, with his seven sons and ten other relatives, was 
appointed by David warden of the east gate of the Tem- 
ple ; called Shelemtah in 1 Chron. xxvi, 14; and ap- 
parently also Shallum in 1 Chron. ix, 19. B.C. 1014. 
“As we learn from ver. 9 that he had eighteen strong 
men of his sons and brethren under him, we may con- 
clude that all his sons except Zeehariah the first-born 


(ver. 14) served with him, and therefore Elioenai like- 
wise. There were six Levites daily on guard at the 
east gate, whose turn would therefore come every third 
day” (Smith). 

Meshez'abeel (Ileb. MesheyzabeV, 
whose deliverer is God; Sept. M a£afii)\, Mfffw£f/3//A, 
and liacnf^d v. r. M«fff£tnyA ; Yulg. Mesezebel ami Me- 
sizehel), one of the chief Israelites that subscribed the 
sacred covenant after the captivity, B.C. eir. 410 (Neb. 
x, 21); apparently the same with the father of Petlia- 
hiali the Zerahite of Jnilah, which latter had pre- 
viously (B.C. cir. 440) assisted in the administration of 
civil affairs (Neb. xi, 24) ; and perhaps the same with 
the father of Bereeliiah and grandfather of Meshullam, 
which last had (B.C. 446) assisted in repairing the walls 
of Jerusalem (Neli.iii,4). 

Meshi. See Silk. 

Meshiriemitli (l Chron. ix, 12). See Mesiiil- 

LEMOTII. 

Meshil'lemoth (Heb. Meshillemoth ' , ni , s|d , a j 
requitals; Yulg. Mosollamoth), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. MoaoWafuoS v. r. MoouXapib.?.) The fa- 
ther of the chief Ephraimite Berechiah, which latter 
was one of those who opposed the reduction of their 
captive brethren of Judah to slavery (2 Cliron. xxviii, 
12). B.C. ante 738. 

2 . (Sept. ISltoaptfifo.) A priest, son of Immer and 
father of Ahasai (Neh, xi, 13) ; doubtless the same 
with the priest Meshillemitij (Ileb. Meshillemith'-, 

retribution ; Sept. MoffoAArquw3 v. r. MnfftA- 
piuS, Yulg. Mosollamith), the son of Immer and father 
of Meshullam (1 Chron. ix, 12). B.C. long ante 440. 

Mesho'bab (Heb. Meshobab', returned; 

Sept. Mi<r w/3d/3), one of the chief Simeonites, whose en- 
larged family induced him to migrate to Gedor in the 
time of Hezekiah (1 Chron. iv, 34). B.C. cir. 711. 

Meshul'lam (Ileb. Meshullam', rAli’a, befriend- 
ed ; Sept, usually MocoAAa/j), the name of several per- 
sons in the later periods of Jewish history. 

1. One of the chief Gadites resident in Bashan in the 
time of Jotham’s vicerovship (1 Chron. v, 13). B.C. 781. 

2 . The father of Azaliah and grandfather of Sha- 
phan, which last was the scribe sent by Josiah to di- 
rect the contributions for repairing the Temple (2 Kings 
xxiii, 3). B.C. considerably ante 623. 

3 . A priest, son of Zadok and father of Ililkiah (1 
Chron. ix, 11; Neh. xi, 11). Probably the same as 
Shallum (q.v.),the high-priest (1 Chron. vi, 13; Ezra 
vii, 1). 

4 . A Levite of the family of Kohath, one of the 
overseers of the Temple repairs undertaken by Josiah 
(2 Chron. xxxiv, 12). B.C. 623. 

5 . One of the chief Benjamites of the family of El- 
paal resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 17). B.C. ante 
589. He is perhaps the Benjamite (son of Hodaviali, 
and grandson of Hasenuah) whose son (or descendant) 
Sallu resided at Jerusalem after the captivity (1 Chron. 
ix, 7) ; but this person seems elsewhere to be called 
the son of Joel (Neh. xi, 7). 

6. The eldest of the children of Zernbbabel (1 Chron. 
iii, 19). B.C. cir. 536. 

7 . A chief priest, son of Ezra, contemporary with Joi- 
akim (Neh. xii, 13). B.C. post 536. 

8 . A chief priest, son of Ginnethon, contemporary 
with Joiakim (Neh. xii, 16). B.C. post 536. 

9 . One of the leading Levites sent for by Ezra to ac- 
company bis party to Jerusalem (Ezra viii, 16). B.C. 
459. He appears to be the same with one of those who 
assisted in the investigation concerning the foreign 
marriages of those who had returned (Ezra x, 15). He 
was perhaps the same with one of the Temple wardens, 
as afterwards arranged (Neh. xii, 25). B.C. cir. 440. 
This last is also called Meshelemjah (1 Chron. xxvi, l), 
Shelemiah (1 Chron. xxvi, 14), and Shallum (Neh, 
vii, 45). 
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10. An Israelite, of the “sons” (or residents) of Ilani, 
who divorced his Gentile wife after the exile (Ezra x, 
29). B.C. 459. 

11. A priest, son of Meshillemitli and father of Jah- 
zerah (l Cl iron, ix, 12; comp. Neb. xi, 13). ICC. long 
ante 440. 

12. The son of Uerechiali and grandson of Mesheza- 
bcel ; he repaired two portions of the walls of Jerusa- 
lem after the captivity (Neh. iii, 4, 30). I3.C. 440. It 
was his daughter that Tobiah’s son Johanan married 
(Nell, vi, IS). 

13. The son of Ilesodeiah, who, in connection with 
Jehoiada, repaired the “old gate” of Jerusalem after the 
exile (Nell, iii, 0). U.C. 44G. 

14. < hie of the Jewish leaders who made the tour 
of the walls of Jerusalem on their completion after the 
captivity (Neh. xii, 33). B.C. 44G. 

15. A chief Uenjamite (son of Shephathiah), who 
dwelt, at Jerusalem after the captivity (1 Chron. ix, X). 
B.C. cir. 440. 

16. One of the principal Israelites who supported 
Ezra on the left while expounding the law to the people 
(Neh. viii, 4). B.C. eir. 410. lie may have been iden- 
tical with No. 9, 12, 13, 14, or 15. lie is probably the 
same with one of those who subscribed the sacred cov- 
enant on the same occasion (Neh. x, 20). 

17. One of the priests who joined in Nehcmiah’s 
solemn bond of allegiance to Jehovah (Neh. x, 7). B.C. 
cir. 410. lie is perhaps the same with either No. G or 
No. 7. 

Meshul'lemeth (llcb. Meshulle'meth , r‘crr'2, 
friend ; Sept. 51 f <To\/\«p,Vulg. Messalemetli), the daugh- 
ter of Ilaruz of Jotbah; she was the mother of king 
Annin, and consequently the wife of Manasseh, whom 
she appears to have survived (2 Kings xxi, 19). Her 
character may be inferred from the idolatry of her son 
as well as of her husband. B.C. GG4-G42. 

Mesitys (ptairtjc, i. e. mediator') was the name 
given to a presbyter while engaged in discharging the 
functions of the Eucharist. This was considered by the 
ancient Church as the highest point of a presbyter’s 
dignity and otliee. The appellation was very properly 
censured by Augustine as derogating from the dignity 
and ollice of the true and only Mediator of the Christian 
covenant (Contr. Parmen. lib. ii, c. 8 ; comp. De Civ. Pei, 
lib. ix, e. 15). This word also denoted the middle rank 
occupied by the presbyter between the bishop and dea- 
con. See Biddle, Christian Antiquities (see Index). 

Mesmer, Franz (according to others, EiiiKimim 
Anton), the founder of the doctrine of animal magnet- 
ism, or, as it is more generally termed, mesmerism, was 
born at a village near the Bodensee May 23, 1733. lie 
studied mathematics and natural science at the Jesuit 
school in I tillingen, and, later, medicine at the University 
of Vienna, and there took the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine in 17GG. About 1772 he commenced, assisted by 
father Hell, to investigate the curative powers of the 
magnet, and was led to adopt the opinion that, there 
exists a power similar to magnetism, which exercises 
an extraordinary influence on the human body. This 
he called animal magnetism , and published an account 
of his discovery, and of its medicinal value, in 1775 : 
Precis historique et faits relatifs an magnetisme ani- 
mal ; and in 177G, in his thesis, On the Influence of the 
Planets on the Unman Hotly. Honors were conferred 
upon him in Germany. In 177S he went to l'aris, 
where he attracted much attention. His system ob- 
tained the support of members of the medical profes- 
sion, as well as of others; but he refused two oilers, one 
of 3d.tH)0 livrcs. and the other of 310.000 livres, to re- 
veal his secret; and this, combined with other circum- 
stances, gave rise to suspicion, and induced the French 
government to appoint a commission, composed of phy- 
sicians and naturalists, among them Bailly, our own 
Franklin, and Lavoisier, whose report was unfavorable 
to him. lie now fell into disrepute, and after a visit to 


England, retired to Meersbnrg, near his native place, 
where he spent the rest of his life in complete obscuri- 
ty. lie died March 5, 1815. See Mesmerism. 

Mesmerism. Under this heading we propose to 
consider the various phenomena which have at different 
times been presented for public consideration under the 
names of Mesmerism, A nimal Magnetism, Magnetic 
Somnambulism, Clairvoyance, etc., etc. The nature of 
this Cyclopedia of course limits us in the consideration 
of this subject from a theological stand-point. 

Animal magnetism is a supposed influence or emana- 
tion by means of which one person can act upon anoth- 
er, producing wonderful effects upon his body, and con- 
trolling his actions and thoughts. It was fancied to 
have some analogy to the magnetism of the loadstone, 
and hence its name. The term has been used to group 
together a multitude of manifestations deemed to be 
of a wonderful kind, which have given rise to an 
amount of delusion and credulity hardly exemplified on 
any other subject. Electro-biology, odylisin, table-turn- 
ing, spirit-rapping, table-talking, spiritism, have been 
classed as only modilieations of the same phenomena. 
For the sake of securing a thorough review of the va- 
rious phenomena which mesmerism, so called, or better, 
animal magnetism, has been conceived to produce in 
those who were brought under its influence, we divide 
the subject into two classes: cases which arc effected 
while the person operated upon remains awake, and 
those which take place while the patient is in a state 
of sleep, or in a state resembling it. These two classes 
of phenomena, moreover, belong to different periods of 
the history of mesmerism. To those of the first class 
chiefly the early practitioners of this mysterious art con- 
fined their pretensions, and it was only at a later period 
that the magnetizers laid claim to the power of pro- 
ducing those wonderful manifestations included under 
the second class. 

Mesmerism Proper. — Anthony Mesmer, whose per- 
sonal history we have detailed above, is supposed to 
be the first in modern times who claimed to have dis- 
covered the. process of healing physical di range ments 
by the application of animal magnetism, as already 
defined. Many were the cures pretended to be wrought 
by Mesmer and his disciples, until he was suddenly 
cheeked in his auspicious career by the unfavorable re- 
port of the committee which the French government 
appointed in 1785. “This pretended agent,” said they, 
“is not magnetism; for on examining the grand reser- 
voir of the fluid by a needle and electrometer, neither 
magnetism nor electricity eouhl be detected. We tried 
it upon ourselves and others without effect. On blind- 
folding those who professed great susceptibility of its 
influence, all its ordinary effects were produced when 
nothing was done, but they imagined they were mag- 
netized; while none of its effects were produced when 
they were really magnetized, but imagined nothing was 
done. So also when brought under a magnetized tree ; 
nothing happened if they thought they were at a dis- 
tance from it, while they immediately went into violent 
convulsions when the}- thought they were near the tree, 
though really not so. The effects, therefore,” say the 
commissioners, “are purely imaginary; and although 
they have wrought some cures, they are not with- 
out evil results, for the convulsions sometimes spread 
among the feeble of mind and body, and (specially 
among women. And. finally, there are parts of the oper- 
ations which may readily he turned to vicious purposes, 
and in fact immoral practices have already actually 
grown out of them.” 

Mesmerism Modified. — But. even long before the sup- 
posed discovery of Mesmer had been subjected to the 
test of scientific investigation, mesmerism bad entered 
on a new phase, and assumed a form differing widely in 
many respects from that which it obtained from the 
bands of its author. We allude to what is scientifically 
termed Magnetic Somnambulism, and which was tirst 
brought before the public for consideration by one of 
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Mesmer’s pupils, the marquis de Puysegur. In the 
hands of Mesrner animal magnetism was simply a cura- 
tive agent; in the hands of Puysegur, however, we find 
it not only to be a curative means, but to confer the 
power of detecting the morbid condition of parts, both 
in the person operated on and in others, and the instinc- 
tive knowledge of the remedies required to effect a cure. 
With this important advance, the mesmeric system 
was after this time advocated by Mesrner himself, and 
hence the mistake on the part of some that Mesrner was 
acquainted with the phenomena of somnambulism and 
had discoursed upon them from the very first during his 
stay in Paris. But whether De Puysegur or Mesrner 
be the discoverer of magnetic somnambulism, certain it 
is that if this discovery had not been made, animal mag- 
netism would have found its resting-place in the grave 
of Mesrner. Remodelled by this valuable addition, new 
life was infused into the expiring system ; “ a life so vig- 
orous, indeed, that it has been sufficient to keep it alive 
till the present time.” 

The art of inducing the magnetic state, as practiced 
by its discoverer, Mesrner, involved the use of appara- 
tus — the baquet, or magnetic tub, iron rods, etc.; but the 
means which De Puysegur first used, and which became 
the more common, are passes made by the hands of 
the magnetizer from the head of the “ subject” or pa- 
tient downward, or simply making him fix his eyes on 
the operator. “ Ordinarily,” we are told, “ the magnet- 
izer and the patient are seated opposite to each other; 
the former, with each hand, lays hold of the opposite 
hand of the latter, with the balls of the thumbs resting 
against each other. Thus they sit for five or ten min- 
utes, or until the influence begins to be felt. The mag- 
netizer then withdraws his hands, and makes slow pass- 
es With open hands and outspread fingers over the 
patient from the head to the foot, turning the hands 
away while moving them upward, and while making 
the downward passes keeping the points of the fingers 
within an inch or two of the patient’s clothing. After 
making a dozen or two of such passes, the magnetizer 
resumes his former position. During the whole of this 
process he keeps his attention on the patient, and exer- 
cises his will in silent commands that he shall become 
somnambulic. The patient should be still, quiet, and 
resigned. Some persons can be mesmerized within a 
few minutes; others can not be affected by trials of an 
hour daily for weeks; but after the experiment lias once 
succeeded, it can be more easily repeated. The patient 
becomes more susceptible, and the magnetizer more 
powerful, by every successful trial. The patient who 
could not, at first, be thrown into the mesmeric sleep in 
less than an hour of constant contact with the operator, 
may at last be magnetized in a few minutes or seconds, 
without contact, by the mere outstretched hand, glance, 
or even will of the mesmerist.” According to the mes- 
meric theory, the nervous energy of the operator has 
overpowered that of the subject, as a powerful magnet 
does a weak one, and the two are in rapport, as it is 
termed. In some cases the mesmeric trance assumes 
the form of clairvoyance. 

The various stages of the magnetic influence mes- 
merizers distinguish as six different classes. “ The first 
stage is that of waking magnetization. The patient 
feels a singular influence pervading his body, frequently 
a pricking, somewhat like that felt in a limb asleep. 
Sometimes there is an increase of temperature and sweat. 
The second stage is that of drowsiness. The pulse be- 
comes fuller, the breathing slower; there is .a feeling as 
though warmth were radiating from the stomach ; there 
is a heavy pressure on the eyelids, which close against 
the will of-the patient, and he is unable to open them; 
but still he retains his normal consciousness and sensa- 
tion. The third stage is that of coma, or senseless sleep, 
wherein he is insensible to the loudest noises, and all 
the nerves of sensation are as if benumbed. The fourth 
stage is that of magnetic somnambulism. The patient 
awakes from the third stage into a new sphere of exist- 
VI.— I 


ence, and as another person. He has consciousness and 
sensation, but they differ greatly from those of his nor- 
mal condition. lie hears only the voice of his magnet- 
izer, or of some person in contact with him. The mag- 
netizer can make his muscles rigid in almost any posi- 
tion, and has the power of governing his physical mo- 
tions. His own senses of touch, taste, and smell appear 
to be dormant, but he perceives all the impressions pro- 
duced on those senses in the magnetizer’s frame. The 
fifth stage is that of clairvoyance. This is a heightened 
condition of the fourth stage. The patient has means 
of perception unknown to man in his normal state, and 
so singular that the assertion of their possession, meas- 
ured by the general experience of the race, appears to 
be an impudent falsehood or imposture. The somnam- 
bulist can see with his eyes closed and bandaged; he 
can then even see what waking men in his place can 
not see with their eyes open. lie can read the contents 
of letters unopened; he can see through clothing, wood 
and metal boxes, and walls of brick or stone ; he can 
tell what is going on in the room above him or in the 
room below. Sometimes the sense of sight, or a faculty 
capable of perceiving things which the normal man 
perceives only by means of the organ of vision, seems 
to reside in the forehead, in the back-head, in the fingers, 
or in the knuckles of the hand. Thus the clairvoyant 
will sometimes move about holding his fist in front of 
him for the purpose of seeing where he is going. How 
this means of perception can exist apart from the organs 
of vision, why it exists in one part of the body more than 
another, and why one should have it in the hand, an- 
other in the forehead, and a third in the back-head, are 
questions very proper to be asked, but to which there is 
no satisfactory answer. . . . The clairvoyant not only sees 
things outside of his body, but even in it. His whole 
physical frame is transparent to him ; he looks through 
and sees all the functions of life as though they were 
going on in a glass case. He can see through the 
bodies of others placed in magnetic connection with 
him in the same way. Frequently he will describe, 
with the accuracy of high anatomical, physiological, 
and pathological knowledge, the operations of healthy 
and diseased organs ; and will even prescribe remedies 
for disease.” While in this state the functions of the 
body are liable to be much affected — the pulsations of 
the heart and the respirations are quickened or retarded, 
and the secretions altered, and that chiefly at the will 
of the operator. At his direction the limbs are made 
rigid, or become endowed with unnatural strength ; one 
liquid tastes as any other, and is hot or cold, sweet or 
bitter, as the subject is told; in short, every thought, 
sensation, and movement of the subject obeys the behest of 
the mesmerize r, if we may take the word of mesmerists 
for the subject’s experience. The sixth and last stage, 
finally, the mesmerists claim to be that of “ perfect 
clairvoyance,” and a far more exalted position than the 
fifth. “The perfect clairvoyant,” we arc told, “sees 
what is going on at a distance of hundreds of miles, 
reads the thoughts of all persons about him, reads the 
past, and can truly foretell the future. His soul dwells 
in light and delight ; he often regrets that he cannot 
continue in that state forever; he shudders at the ne- 
cessity of being brought down into the dull, tiresome, 
base world of normal life.” Between these different 
stages of the mesmeric condition, as here described, 116 
precise line can be drawn. The transition from one 
stage to the other is gradual, and generally impercepti- 
ble at the time. Thus many of the characteristics of 
the clairvoyant stage belong also to the somnambulic 
stage, in which they are, indeed, most frequently ob- 
served. 

These are the phenomena alleged by mesmerists. To 
say that they are not true statements, or to decide which 
only are true, if any there be that are false, does not lie 
within our domain as encyclopaedists, but it may be well 
enough to state here that physiologists, physicians, and 
savans are pretty well agreed that the notion of a force 
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of any kind whatever proceeding in such cases from a 
person, or from a magnetizing apparatus, is a delusion. 
The effects, whatever they are, must have their cause 
somewhere else. Where it is to be looked for was al- 
ready indicated in the earliest days of mesmerism by 
the committee appointed by the French government, 
who closed their report by saying, "the ejects actual/// 
produced were produced purely by the imagination .” 
This part of the science of human nature — the retlex 
action of the mental upon the physical — had not then, 
however, been sulliciently studied, and is not now widely 
enough known to render the conclusion of the reporters 
a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena; and the 
fallacies of mesmerism, though subjected to many sim- 
ilar exposures (l)r. Falkoner, of Hath, e. g„ annihilated 
the patent metallic tractors of Perkin by making wooden 
ones exactly like them, which produced exactly the 
same effects’), have constantly revived in some shape or 
other. One chief cause of the inveteracy of the delusion 
is that the opponents of mesmerism do not distinguish 
between denying the theory of the mesmerists and the 
facts which that theory pretends to explain, and have 
been too ready to ascribe the whole to delusion and 
fraud. It thus happens that the most sceptical often 
become all of a sudden the most credulous. Finding 
that things do actually happen which they cannot ex- 
plain, and had been accustomed to denounce as impos- 
tures, they rush to the other extreme, and embrace not 
only the facts but the theory, and call this, too, believ- 
ing the evidence of their senses. Now the reality of 
the greater part of the manifestations appealed to by 
the mesmerist must be admitted, though we deny his 
explanation of them: and even where their reality must 
be denied, it does not follow that the mesmerist is not 
sincere in believing them ; there is only greater room 
than in any other case for suspecting that he has de- 
ceived himself. 

The lirst to give a really scientific direction to the 
investigation of appearances of this class was Mr. llraid, 
a surgeon in Manchester, who detaches them altogether 
from the semblance of power exerted by one individual 
over another, or by metallic disks or magnets, and traces 
the whole to the brain of the subject, acted on by suy- 
yestion , a principle long known to psychologists, though 
never yet made so prominent as it ought to be. The 
subject has been ably handled in a paper in the Quar- 
terly Review for September, 1853 (said to be by Dr. (’ar- 
penter). The reviewer traces the operation of this 
principle through the most ordinary actions, which no 
one thinks wonderful, up to the most miraculous of the 
so-called “spiritual” manifestations. Ideas become as- 
sociated in our minds by habit or otherwise, and one 
being awakened brings on another, thus forming a train 
of thought ; this is internal suggestion, lint impressions 
from without originate and modify those trains, consti- 
tuting external suggestion. While awake and in a nor- 
mal condition, the will interferes with and directs these 
trains of thought, selecting some ideas to be dwelt upon, 
and comparing them with others and with present im- 
pressions. A comparative inactivity of this selecting 
and comparing faculty, leaving the flow of ideas to its 
spontaneous activity, produces the state of mind called 
reverie or abstraction. I n dreaming and somnambulism, 
the will and judgment seem completely suspended; and 
under internal suggestions the mind becomes a mere 
automaton, while external suggestions, if they act at all. 
act as upon a machine. These are well-known facts of 
the human constitution, and independent of mesmerism, 
though their bearing upon it is obvious. Another fact 
of like bearing is the effect of concentrated attention on 
any object of thought in intensifying the impression re- 
ceived. This may proceed so far, in morbid states of 
the nervous system, that an idea or revived sensation 
assumes the vividness of a present impression, and over- 
powers the evidence of the senses. Ideas thus become 
dominant, overriding the impressions of the outer world, 
and carrying themselves out into action independently 


of the will, and even without the consciousness of the in- 
dividual. These dominant ideas play a greater part in 
human actions and beliefs than most are aware of. 
“Expectant attention” acts powerfully on the bodily 
organs, and often makes the individual see and hear 
wiiat he expects to see and hear, and, without his con- 
sciousness, moves his muscles to bring it about. These, 
too, are recognised facts in the sciences of physiology 
and psychology. See Carpenter’s Jluman J'hysioloyy 
and Dr. Holland’s Chapters on Mental 1 ‘hysiolor/y. 

In the Illustrations of Modern Mesmerism, from Per- 
sonal Observation, published by Dr. (the late Sir John) 
Forbes in 1815, we have in small compass a complete 
exposure of the pretended clairvoyant powers of some 
of the most notorious persons of this class. In the pref- 
ace lie states that he only professes, by a simple narra- 
tive of facts, to illustrate the actual pretensions and per- 
formances of the mesmerists of the present day, and to 
show on what sandy foundations the popular belief in 
their marvels rests. He expresses the modest hope that 
what is contained in this little book may teach a useful 
lesson to those numerous unscientific persons who are ac- 
customed to attend mesmeric exhibitions, public or pri- 
vate, from motives of rational curiosity, or with the com- 
mendable object of investigating what seem to be impor- 
tant truths. He believes that such persons must now 
feel convinced that no reliance whatever is to be placed 
on the results presented at such exhibitions as evinc- 
ing the truth and powers of mesmerism. lie found 
that it was impossible for the ordinary visitor at these 
1 exhibitions to discriminate the true from the false, and 
that the coarsest juggling might pass with the trusting 
spectator, seated at a distance from the scene of action, 
for mysterious and awful truths. Mesmerism or clair- 
voyance may be true or false, and he professes fo be 
ready to believe them on obtaining sufficient proof of 
I their reality. If, however, we find the most eminent, 
and apparently the most trustworthy of the clairvoy- 
ants, not cud}' uniformly unsuccessful when the neces- 
sary precautions are taken to test their powers, but act- 
ually detected, and confessing with shame that they 
have been guilty of the grossest imposture and deceit — 
where are we to look for the means of establishing the 
truths of this mysterious science V If we were to be- 
lieve a fiftieth part of the pretensions put forth in the 
works and lectures of professional mesmerists, it would 
be the easiest matter in the world to carry off the prizes 
offered to any one who could read writing contained in 
an envelope so secured that it could not be read in the 
ordinary way. If it is an easy matter to sec what is 
going on in the arctic regions, it cannot surely be ditli- 
eult to sec what is contained in a deal-box. In July, 
183‘J, M. Dmtrdin, a member of ibe French academy of 
science and medicine, as one of a commission of that 
celebrated body, appointed to inquire into the merits of 
clairvoyance, made the following offer to the mesmer- 
ists : “ Ilring ns a person magnetized or not magnetized, 
asleep or awake; let that person read with the eyes 
open, through an opaque substance, such as tissue of 
cotton, linen, or silk, placed at six inches from the face, 
or read even through a simple sheet of paper, and that 
person shall have 30(10 francs.” X<> candidaft upptared. 
( Iinlf.de FA cad. iii, 1123.) If such a power as seeing 
in any other way than by the organ of vision really 
existed, as was vaunted to be possessed by so many per- 
sons both before the prize was offered and since, surely 
some one of the clairvoyants would have come forward 
and established a just claim to the prize, hut, as none 
appeared, we may conclude with safety that both then 
and now no such marvellous power exists or is developed 
in the human constitution. 

So signal and repeated were the failures of the 
magnetists to establish tbe truth of their doctrines in 
France, that the whole subject seems to have fallen 
into merited contempt and oblivion. In more recent 
times the exciting phenomena of spirit-rapping have 
superseded those of somnambulism, and spiritual media 
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have of late too much occupied the public attention to 
leave any room for those who can boast no higher pow- 
ers than those of which magnetic clairvoyants claim the 
possession. 

Our limits do not permit us to pursue the subject at 
greater length. See Spiritism. "We must content our- 
selves with stating briefly the following general conclu- 
sions advanced by the Encyclopaedia Britannica: l.That 
it has not been proved that there is any magnetic influ- 
ence, or nervous fluid, which passes from the operator to 
the person operated on, and produces in him the various 
phenomena of magnetic somnambulism. 2. That it has 
been proved that all the phenomena recorded, which 
have received sufficient scientific scrutiny to convince 
men of their truth and reality, can be accounted for on 
ordinary principles, without the aid of mesmerism. 3. 
That the lower phenomena — such as sleep, diminished 
or exalted sensibility, loss of voluntary motion, muscu- 
lar rigidity 1 ', and the like, can be produced by persons 
acting on themselves by means of fixed staring at ob- 
jects, which are incapable of giving out any nervous 
or magnetic influence. 4. That the evidence which can 
be obtained of the reality of the existence of magnetic 
somnambulism, in any case, is inconclusive; that it is 
possible that the person supposed to be in such a state 
may really be awake, and simply feigning sleep; and 
that in many cases there is the most conclusive ev- 
idence that the persons pretending to be so affected are 
impostors, while in other cases, in which no intention to 
deceive may have existed, the patients have acted un- 
der a peculiar state of mind, to which only the weak 
and nervous are liable. 5. That though numerous cases 
of surgical operations are recorded in which the patients 
are reported not to have felt pain, it is probable that 
some at least may have really experienced painful sen- 
sations without giving any outward expression of their 
sensations ; that w T e have no evidence or means of know- 
ing, except from their own testimony, that they did not 
really feel pain, but that it is very probable that in some 
cases, from a peculiar state of the mind acting upon the 
nervous system, the patients were really rendered un- 
conscious of pain. 0. That it does not appear from ex- 
periment that immunity from pain in operations can be 
induced, in any but exceptional cases, in Europeans; 
though it appears, from the experience of Dr. Esdaile, 
that it can be produced with comparative facility in the 
natives of India. 7. That the higher phenomena of 
clairvoyance, pre-vision, intro-vision, and retro-vision, 
do not rest on adequate and satisfactory evidence. That 
it has never been proved in a single instance, when the 
necessary precautions have been taken, that a person 
could read or see objects through opaque substances; 
and that the alleged instances of the possession of such 
a power, when put to the test, have proved uniformly 
unsuccessful, and have amounted to nothing more than 
attempts at vague guessing. That it has been proved 
in some cases that the persons pretending to know 
events which happened at a distance were fully ac- 
quainted with the events through ordinary channels of 
information. That the description of events pretended 
to have been discovered by means of clairvoyance has 
not been in accordance with the truth, unless it has been 
possible for the patient to employ the usual means of 
discovering them ; and that in most instances there are 
observed the most manifest attempts, on the part of their 
friends, to assist clairvoyants by suggestions and leading 
questions. That the attempts to describe what is going 
on in the interior of their own' bodies, to diagnose dis- 
eases in themselves or others, and to prescribe remedies 
for the cure of the diseases which they pretend to dis- 
cover, have been complete failures, and mere repetitions 
of such notions of anatomy, of disease, and of treatment, 
as they may have acquired by casual reading, conver- 
sation, or more careful study. 8. That there is no re- 
corded instance, worthy of credit, of transference of the 
senses — that is, of persons being able to read, taste, 
smell, or hear, by the fingers, stomach, or any other part 


of the body, other than the organs by which these func- 
tions are naturally performed — and that pretended in- 
stances of the possession of such pow r ers have been proved 
to be cases of fraud and wilful imposition. 9. That phre- 
no-mesmerism does not prove the truth of phrenology, 
or throw any light upon the doctrine that the faculties 
of the mind have a local seat in special parts of the 
brain, which can be tied up and let loose — mesmerized 
or de-mesmerized — at pleasure; and that the experi- 
ments designed to prove the excitement of the so-called 
phrenological organs by magnetic operations have all 
resulted in manifest failures or impositions when prop- 
erly tested. 10. That the phenomena described by dif- 
ferent authors, under the various designations of animal 
magnetism, magnetic somnambulism, hypnotism, odjde, 
and electro-biology, are identical in their nature, and 
can be explained, in so far as they possess any truth or 
scientific value, upon recognised physiological princi- 
ples. That the whole subject has been systematically 
obscured by its cultivators with a cloud of mystery, 
which has given rise to difficulties, and placed impedi- 
ments in the way of rational and scientific investigation. 
That the real phenomena which not unfrequently occur 
in the weak and nervous subjects of magnetic opera- 
tions are in themselves very remarkable, but that they 
are not different from phenomena which occur sponta- 
neously; and that they are to be explained by the re- 
ciprocal influence exerted by the mind and the nervous 
system upon each other, and by the unnatural influence 
thus induced of the nervous upon the muscular systems. 
See Thouret, Recherches et Routes sur le Magnefisme an- 
imal (1784) ; Eschmayer, Versuck iiber die scheinbare 
Magik des Magnetismus (Stuttg. and Tub. 1816, 8vo); 
Theorie dn Mesmerisme (Paris, 1818, 8vo); Jozwik, Sta- 
le Magnetisme animal (1832); Townshend, Facts in 
Mesmerism (Lond. 1853) ; id. Mesmerism Proved True 
(Loud. 1857); Sandys, Mesmerism and its Opponents; 
Amer. Bib. Repository, 2d Ser. i, 362; Brit. Qti. Rev. ii, 
402; Christ. Examiner, i, 496 ; li, 395; For. Qtt. Rev. v, 
96; xii, 413; North Brit. Rev. xiii, 1 ; xv, 69; Lond. 
Qu. Rev. lxi, 151; 1871, Oct. art. i; Blackw. Mag. lvii, 
219; lxx, 70 sq. ; New - Engl, iv, 443; Bib. Sacra , i, 
333. 

Mesobaiah. See Mesobaite. 

Meso'baite (Heb. Metsobayah', l"P 3^*3, garrison 
of Jehovah, being apparently the name of the place it- 
self, used for a gentile, the preceding noun being re- 
garded as in the construct; Sept. M e (Ttvftia v. r. Mtira- 
fiiia, Yulg. Masobia), a designation of Jasiel, the last 
named of David’s body-guard (I Chron. xi, 47), proba- 
bly meaning of Mesobaiah, as being his place of resi- 
dence ; but, no other clue being given to its locality 
there is no room even to conjecture its position. Pos- 
sibly it is rather the name of a person from -whom he 
was descended; but the form and construction are equal- 
ly difficult as a patronymic. Perhaps we should poin.t 
iTS'SEtt, and thus refer to Zobah as the place of his 
nationality. Kennicott’s conclusion ( Dissertation , p. 
233, 234) is that originally the word was “the Metso- 
baites” (C^’-^'Sij), and applied to the three names pre- 
ceding it. 

Mesopota'mia {MtaoTToragia, Acts ii, 9; vih2; 
so called as lying between the rivers; see Tzchucke, Mt lu, 
iii, 335 sq. ; the Aram, DjX, of the Hebrews,. usually 
rendered “Aram,” or “Syria,” in the Autli. Vers.), the 
Greek and Roman name for the entire region -lying be- 
tween the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and bounded on 
the north by Mt. Taurus, and by Mt. Masius on the 
north-east (Ptol. v, 18; Pliny, v, 13; vi, 9; Philostr. 
Apol. i, 20). It never formed a distinct state, and the 
Greek name, which does not appear to extend back be- 
yond the time of Alexander (comp. Arrian, .4 lex. vii, 7 ; 
Tacit. Annul, vi, 37), applies rather to its natural than 
political geography, but was generally employed by 
the Romans, who (under the emperors) joined it with 
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Syria (Mela, i, 11, 1 ; Pliny, vi, 13) ; and hence it ap- 
pears in Acts ii, 1). In the Old-Test, geography it is des- 
ignated as a part of Aramaca, under the names Padax- 
Akam 'iIJS, the plain of Aram, Gen. xxv, 20 ; 

xxi,l«; xxxiii,l«; comp, the field of A ram, C“X PlT'I,', 
II os. xii, 12 ; and so campi Mesopotamia \ Curt, iii, 2, 3 ; 
iv, 0, (5) and Aram-Naiiauaim ("““HD C“N, Aram 
of the tiro rirers, Gen. xxiv. 10; Dent, xxiii, 5), for 
which the Sept, has Mesopotamia, or Mesopotamia of 
Syria ; the Syriac renders house of the rirers (Pesliito 
at Acts ii, 9 ; vii, 2 ; see Assemani, Biblioth. Orient, i, 
402 ), and the Arabs call it the island (i. e. peninsula : see 
Ahulfeda, Tab. Mesopot. ed. Panins; and Tueh, Abul- 
fed. descriptions Mesopot. spec. [Hal. 1830]). In this 
early -inhabited land, the northern portion of which 
was an uncommonly fertile plateau, rich in fat cattle 
(Strabo, xvi, 747), and not destitute of forests ( Dio Cass, 
lxviii, 20; Ixxv, 9), dwelt the noniade ancestors of the 
Hebrews (Gen. xi ; comp. Acts vii, 2). Frum hence 
Isaac obtained his wife Kebeeea (Gen. xxiv. 10, 19; xxv, 
20); here Jacob served as a herdsman for liachel (Gen. 
xxviii sq.), and here most of his sons were horn (Gen. 
xxxv, 20; xlvi, 10). The principal cities, situated not 
only on the two main rivers, but also along their tribu- 
taries, the Chaboras (Habor) and Mygdonius, were Xi- 
sibis, Edessa, Came (Ilaran), and Circesiitm (Carche- 
niesli); in the interior were only villages (I’hilostr. 
Apoll. i, 20). The inhabitants were of Syrian origin 
(Strabo, xvi, 737), and spoke a dialect of the Aranwan 
(Strabo, ii, 84; comp. Gen. xxxi, 47). Southern Meso- 
potamia, on the contrary, is a flat, uncultivated, and 
poorly-irrigated steppe, a resort of lions (Ammin. Marc. 
xviii.7), ostriches, and (formerly) wild asses, and roam- 
ed over by predatory hordes of Arabs (see Strabo, xvi. 
717, 748 ; comp. Xcnopli. Anab. i, ft, 1). Only on the 
banks of the two prineipal rivers is it susceptible of 
much tillage. Yet through this barren tract from the 
earliest ages passed the great caravan route for com- 
merce from the shore of the Euphrates to Seleucia and 
Babylon (Strain*, xvi, 748), nsit still doesto ltagdad. See 
generally Cellar. A Otit. ii. Gt>2 sq. ; Olivier, Yoyaye , iv. 
eh. xiv, p.372 sq.; Ainsworth, Researches ; lleercn. Ideen, 
I, i, 183 sq. ; Fitter, lirdk. xi. pi. 3G [1811]; I’orhiger, 
JIandb. .ii, G25 sq. ; Southgate's Tour Buckingham's 
Travels ; Layard’s Xineveh and Bab. ch. xi-xv. 


Of the history of this whole country we have but 
little information till the time of the Persian ride. 
“According to the Assyrian inscriptions, Mesopotamia 
was inhabited in the early times of the empire (B.C. 
1200-1100) by a vast number of petty tribes, each un- 
der its own prince, and all quite independent of one 
another. The Assyrian monarchs contended with these 
chiefs at great advantage, and by the time of Jehu 
(B.C. 88(1) had fully established their dominion over 
them. The tribes were all called ‘tribes of the Xai- 
ri,’ a term which some compare with the A aharaim 
of the Jews, and tranriate ‘ tribes of the stream- 
lands But this identification is very uncertain. It 
appears, however, in close accordance with .Scripture, 
first, that Mesopotamia was independent of Assyria till 
after the time of David; secondly, that the Mesopota- 
mians were warlike, and used chariots in battle; and, 
thirdly, that not long after the time of David they lost 
their independence, their country being absorbed hv 
Assyria, of which it was thenceforth commonly reck- 
oned a part” (Smith). The Mesopotamian king Clm- 
shan-Bishatliaim, who for eight years (B.C. lft7ft-lftG7) 
held the (trans-Jordanic) tribes of Israel in subjection 
(Jiulg. iii, 8. 1(1), was probably only the petty chieftain 
of one of the principalities nearest the Euphrates. In 
the time of David (B.C. 1040) the kings of Syria-Zoha 
appear to have had dominion over the Mesopotamian 
clans (2 Sam. x. 1G). See ZonAir. In the beginning 
of the 8th century B.C., Shalmaneser of Assyria had 
brought the different states of Mesopotamia under his 
sway (2 Kings xix.13); and in after-times the Mesopo- 
tamians shared the conquest of the other Asiatic na- 
tions under the successive empires of the Babylonians, 
Persians, and Macedonians. After Alexander’s death, 
this country fell under the Syrian rule of the Selcncidse 
(comp. Josephus, Ant. xii. 3. 4); and after the fall of 
this dynasty it became the arena for the Parthian. Ar- 
menian. and filially the Boman arms. Iii Xew-Tcst. times 
many Jews had settled in Mesopotamia (Josephus, .4 wf. 
xii, 3, 4; comp. Acts ii. 9). — M iner, ii, 8G. The Ho- 
mans under Eucullus and Pompoy began to disturb Mes- 
opotamia; and, somewhat later, Crassus was there de- 
feated and slain. Trajan wrested the whole province, 
with several adjacent territories, from the Partitions; 
and although Hadrian had to relinquish these con- 
quests, Lucius Vents and Severus again subdued Meso- 
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potamia, and it remained a Roman province until the 
end of the 4th century. On the death of Julian, Jovian 
found himself obliged to abandon the greater part of the 
country to the Persians, the Romans only retaining so 
much of Western Mesopotamia as was enclosed by the 
Chaboras and Euphrates, and on the north by the Mons 
Masius (see Smith’s Diet, of Class. Geog. s. v.). When 
the Sassanian dynasty in Persia was overthrown by the 
Arabs, towards the middle of the 7th century, Mesopo- 
tamia came under the dominion of the caliphs. Since 
the year 1516 it has formed an integral part of the Ot- 
toman empire. See Syria. 

Mesorion (ju toiopiov) is the technical term for an 
intermediate office in the Greek Church after Proton, 
Triton, Ekton, Ennaton; but omitted after Luchnikon 
and Ilesperinon, Apodeipnon, Mesonuktion (matins), and 
Orthron (lauds). See Canonical Hours. 

Mespelbrtmn, Johann Echter von, an eminent 
German theologian, of princely birth, was born at Mes- 
pelbrunn, near Mayence, March 18, 1545. In 1555, 
when but ten years old, he obtained a eanonicate in 
Wurzburg, and in 1559 one in Mayence. He studied 
at Mayence, Cologne, Louvain, Don ay, Paris, and Pavia ; 
became prebendary ofWttrzburg in 1569, and soon after 
dean of the cathedral, and finally prince bishop of Wurz- 
burg, Dec. I, 1573. He was ambitious of honors and 
consideration, but aimed at the same time at the moral 
and religious improvement of his diocese. The emperor 
Rudolph II often employed him, particularly in 1578-79, 
to quell the disturbances in the Spanish Netherlands, 
and as envoy on affairs of state; in this capacity Echter 
was one of the prime motors of the Ligue. Yet in a 
difficulty lie had with the abbot of Fulda concerning 
that abbey, both the pope and, in 1602, the emperor de- 
cided against him. In order to cheek the progress of 
the evangelical doctrines of the Reformation in Wiirz- 
burg, he occupied himself zealously with the interior af- 
fairs of his diocese, and endeavored to reform its Church. 
In 1576 he took part in the Diet of Regensburg, and in 
1582 in that of Augsburg. He improved the system of 
education, organized several public schools, and in 1582 
founded the University of Wurzburg. The chairs of 
philosophy and theology he tilled with Jesuits, and 
founded three colleges, which were afterwards united 
into one under the name of Seminary of St. Kilian. On 
the other hand he deposed and exiled all the evangelical 
ministers and preachers, and even the civil officers of his 
diocese who favored the principles of the Reformation, 
whenever an occasion presented. He sought to retain 
the people in their allegiance to the Roman Catholic 
Church by means of preaching and visiting tours, while 
he tried to reform the immorality of the clergy, and to 
restore them to a better standing. With this view he 
wrote his Constilutiones pro cultu divino, statuta ruralia 
pro Clero (1581; in German, 1589); several A ntiphonien 
n. Psalterien (1602), and a Missal. He also founded 
the Julius Hospital at Wurzburg. He died Sept. 13, 
1617. See J. N. Buchinger, J. Echter v. Mespelbrunn 
(Wilrzb. 1843). (J.H.W.) 

Mesplede, Louis, a French canonist, was born at 
Cahors about 1601. He became a Dominican monk, 
was made a prior, and then a provincial of Languedoc ; 
but in the latter capacity he had to contend with many 
difficulties, and failed in his efforts to bring about a gen- 
eral reform of the order to which he belonged. He died 
at Cahors in 1663. The following works of his, written 
in tolerably good Latin, deserve our notice : Qucerela 
apologetica prorincice Occitanice Ordinis Prcedicatoruni 
(Cahors, 1624, 4to) : — Catalaunici Galilee vindicata, ad- 
versns Ilispamarum scriptorum imposturas (Paris, 1643, 
8vo) : — Xotitia antiqui status Ordinis Prcedicatoruni 
(Paris, 1643, 8vo; reprinted in Cahors, 1644, with appen- 
dices, under the title Commonitorium de Ordinis Pree- 
dicatorum Renovalione). See Echard et Quetif, Script. 
Ord. Prcedicat ; Bayle, Did. Grit. s. v. ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Gene rale, s. v. 


Mesrop, also called Mashtoz, the noted translator of 
the Armenian version of the Bible, was born in the lat- 
ter half of the 4th century in a small village of the prov- 
ince Taron. He was at first secretary of the Armenian 
patriarch Nerses the Great, and afterwards became his 
minister of ecclesiastical affairs. After filling this posi- 
tion seven years, he went into a convent, but, failing to 
find any satisfaction there, he w r ent into a desert, where 
he gathered about him a number of young men as 
scholars. Under the government of the patriarch 
Isaak (Sa'ak) the Great (A.D. 390-440) Mesrop was 
commissioned to preach as missionary, for which po- 
sition he was especially fitted by his thorough knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. He now found need of an 
Armenian version of the Scriptures, the version of the 
clergy being in the Syriac, a language but little under- 
stood by the populace. After having spent several 
years in the arduous task, and that with but little show 
of success, he resolved to throw himself upon the mercy 
of his Lord and God, and seek at his hands the wisdom 
and knowledge required for the successful accomplish- 
ment of his undertaking. Nor did he wait long fur 
answer to his prayer. While sojourning at Saraosata, 
we are told, he was led to see the different types en- 
graved in a rock, and that he could remember every 
single letter so plainly that he was able to describe them 
to the distinguished ealligraph Rufanus, who finally 
composed the desired alphabet. He immediately com- 
menced the gigantic work of translating the Bible from 
the Greek into the Armenian, a version which was in- 
troduced afterwards into that part of Armenia governed 
by his king Yramshapuh. By request of other sover- 
eigns, he made also translations for the Georgian and 
Albanian countries. A change in the government 
obliged him to quit Persian territory, and he sought a 
new home in Grecian Armenia, where he continued his 
activity under the special protection of the emperor 
Theodosius of Constantinople and the patriarch Atticus. 
In spite of the severe crusades against the members of 
the new religion, he continued to inspire his scholars 
and friends with confidence in their final success, and 
defeated several times the various attempts to introduce 
idolatry in the practices of a pure Catholic religion. 
One of his later great works was the translation of the 
liturgical books of the Greeks into the modern Armenian 
language. After the death of his old companion Isaak I, 
Mesrop was elected patriarch of Armenia, but he died 
the next year, February 19,441. A critical edition of 
Mesrop’s translation of the Bible appeared in Venice in 
1805, in four volumes. As an energetic and scientific 
man, Mesrop ranks among the most important combat- 
ants of the Christian religion in the early centuries, 
when the communication of the new religion met especi- 
ally with great obstacles in the East for want of written 
languages. Mesrop furthered lite.ature among his 
1 countrymen not only by his own literary productions, 
but by founding “a whole school of remarkable thinkers 
and writers, that created what is called ‘ the golden pe- 
riod’ for the enlightenment of ancient Armenia” (Malan). 
See Naumann, Yersuch einer Gcsch. d. A rmenischen Lit. 
(Leips. 1836, 8vo); Quadro della storia letteruria di Ar- 
menia estesa da Mons Placido Tukias Somal. etc. (Yen. 
1829), p. 14 sq. ; Quadro delle opere di vari autori anti- 
camente tradotte in Armeno (Yen. 1825), p. 7-9; Goriund, 
Life of St. Mesrop ; Malan, Life and Times of Gregor p 
the Illuminator, etc. (Lond. 1868, 8vo), p. 28 sq. See 
Armenian Version. (J. II.W.) 

Mess (rx ; r^, maseth', a lifting up, as of the hands, 
Psa. exli, 2; or of flame, Judg. xx, 38, 40; so of a sign, 
Jer. vi, I; hence an oracle or “burden,” Lam. ii, 14), 
properly a gift (“oblation,” “reward,” etc., Esth. ii, 18 ; 
Jer. xl, 5 ; Amos v, II) ; also tribute (“oblation,” “collec- 
tion,” 2 Chron. xxiv, 6, 9; Ezek. xx, 40); specially a 
portion of food to a guest (Gen. xliii, 34 ; 2 Sam. xi, 8). 
See Eating. 

Mess Johns, in the Church of England, is, accord- 
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ing to Broughton ( Bibliotheca Hist. Sac. s. v.), a name 
given last century to a certain class of chaplains kept 
by the nobility ami families of higher rank, who were 
generally expected to rise from table after the second 
course, and were in little better esteem than menials. 
In Scotland, Eadie (Hecks. Cyclop, s. v.) informs us, t lie 
name of Mass or Mess John was given to Presbyterian 
ministers, not from any connection with the mass, or be- 
cause they succeeded mass-priests, but probably because 
they were called Mr. or Messrs., the title “ reverend'' 
not being applied to them. 

Message (prop, for Ilag. i, 13; ayytXta , 

1 John iii, 11; elsewhere **2^, a word; i7rayytXia t a 
jiromise; Trptajitia, an embassy). .See MnssKNGicii. 

Messalians (from Chald. or Euciiites 

(from ev\opai, to pray ) is the name borne bv two he- 
retical sects of Christian mendicants. (1.) An ancient 
sect, composed of roaming mendicant monks, nour- 
ished in Mesopotamia and Syria towards the end of the 
4th century (dating from 360) as a distinct body, al- 
though their doctrine and discipline subsisted in Syria, 
Egypt, and other countries before the birth of Christ. 
They were a sort of mystics, who believed that two 
souls exist in man, the one good, the other evil. They 
were anxious to expel the evil soul, and hasten the re- 
turn of the good Spirit of God, by contemplation and 
prayer, believing that only prayer could save them, 
and therefore taught the duty of every Christian to 
make life a period of unintermitted prayer. They de- 
spised all physical labor, moral law, and the sacra- 
ments, and embraced many opinions nearly resembling 
the Maniclnean doctrine, derived from Oriental phi- 
losophy. 'When their heretic principles became fully 
known towards the end of the 4th century, the perse- 
cution of both the ecclesiastical and civil authority fell 
upon them ; yet they perpetuated themselves to the 
7th century, and reappeared in the Bogomiles and Mcs- 
saliaus (2) of the Middle Ages. 

(2.) Another sect of this name arose in the 12th cen- 
tury, in which there appears a revival or extension of 
the opinions held by those of the same name in the 
4th century. They are charged with holding heterodox 
views respecting the Trinity. They rejected marriage, 
abstained from animal food, treated with contempt the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and the 
various ordinances of external worship, placing the es- 
sence of religion in prayer, and maintaining the etlica- 
ev of perpetual supplications to the Supreme Being for 
expelling the ’evil genius which dwells in the breast 
of every mortal. The term Fuchite , or Messalian, be- 
came an invidious appellation for persons of piety in 
the Eastern churches, just as the terms Albigenses,Wal- 
densos, and Bogomiles were used subsequently to des- 
ignate all enemies of the Homan pontiff. — Xeander, Ch. 
Jlist. iii, 5*9 ; Haweis, Ch. Hist, ii, 222; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. hk. iii, ch. xii ; pt. ii, ch. v; Selin tV, Ch. Hist, ii, 11»!» 
sq. (J.H.W.) 

Messeraakers, Engelbert (Latin, Cultri ficus), a 
Belgian theologian, was born at Nimcgue about t he open- 
ing of the loth century. He joined the Dominican 
friars, became a doctor of theology, probably at Cologne, 
and in 1 IGA undertook to establish a convent in Zwolle, 
of which he was appointed the lirst friar, lie died 
about 141)2. Among other works, he wrote F.pistola 
declaratoria pririlci/iorniii F. F. Mendicant in m contra 
curat us parochales et Fpistofa de simonia citanda in re- 
ception e nnricinrmn (Nimcgue, 1479, 4to; Cologne, 1497, 
8vo ; Baris, 1507, 8vn ; Delft, 1508, 10mo): Carmen 
de Fane: — M annate Con/essornni metrician (Cologne, 
1497, Ito). See l)c Jonghc, Desolata Jiataria Domin- 
icuna, p. 186-87 ; Hart/.hcim, Prudromus Hist, unirers. 
Coloniensis , vol. ii. — Hoefer, A our. I Hoy. (inter ale, s. v. 

Messenger (properly malak ’ [see Mala- 

ciii], dyytXoc, both words often rendered any el [q. v.J ; 


in a more general sense cnroaToXoc, Prov. xxv, 13; 
Isa. lvii, 9 [see Apostle] ; in a special sense for forms 
of “'1*2, to convey yood news [see Gospel] ; also vaguely 
for "52, to tell; Poll, to command). It is a practice in 
the East to employ messengers who run on foot to con- 
vey despatches (Job i, 14), and these men sometimes 
go a hundred and fifty miles in less than twenty-four 
hours. See Footman. Such messengers were sent 
by Joab to acquaint David with the fate of his son Ab- 
salom. Ahimaaz went with such speed that he outran 
Cushi, and was the first to appear before the king, who 
sat at the gate of Mahauaim, anxiously awaiting tid- 
ings from the battle (2 Kings ix, 18), The common 
pace of travelling in the East is very slow. Camels go 
little more than two miles an hour; but dromedaries 
are often used for the purpose of conveying messages in 
haste, especially to a distance, as they are said to out- 
run the swiftest horses. To this 'practice Job alludes 
when he says, “51v days are swifter than a post” (ix, 
25). Instead of passing away with a slowness of mo- 
tion like that of a caravan, my days of prosperity have 
disappeared with a swiftness like that of a messenger 
carrying despatches. 

Messer, Asa, IXD., LL.D., a noted American edu- 
cator and Baptist minister, was born in Methuen, Mass., 
in 1709. He studied at Brown Pniversity, where he 
graduated in 1790. The next year he became a tutor 
in that institution ; a professor of languages in 179G, 
of mathematics and natural philosophy in 1799, and 
president in 1802, which latter position he held until 
1826. Having been licensed in 1792, and ordained in 
180], lie preaclied occasionally, both while professor and 
president, for congregations of dill'erent denominations. 
After retiring from the presidency, lie was elected to 
several civil offices of trust by the citizens of Provi- 
dence. He died Get. 11, 1836. Dr. Messer published a 
number of discourses and orations. — .Sprague, Annals of 
the A mer. Pulpit , vi, 326. 

Messer, Leon, also called Mestre Leon, Leone 
IIebreo, was the oldest son of the famous statesman, 
philosopher, theologian, and commentator, Don Isaac 
b.-Jehudah Abrabanc] (q.w), whose full name was Don 
Jehiula Leon b.-Isaak Abravanel. He is better known 
as Leo H t hree us. Leon Messer was born at Lisbon 
near the close of the loth century. When the Jews 
were expelled from Spain in 1492, be accompanied bis 
father in all his peregrinations, and finally settled at 
Genoa, where he practiced medicine with great repute, 
for which cause he was also called ‘* Medico llchreo.” 
lie was a profound philosopher, and an excellent poet. 
1 1 is Philoyraphy , or Dialoyhi di A more (Home. 1535; 
Venice. 1607). contains disquisitions on the doctrines of 
Neo-Platonism, the symbols of mythology, t lie Hebrew 
Kabala,aml the Arabian philosophy. It exists in French, 
Spanish, and Latin translations, all made in the 16th 
century. 1 le also wrote some poems in honor of his fa- 
ther, an elegy on his death, and a poem of 130 stan/as 
descriptive of the vicissitudes of his life, and containing 
exhortations to his soil. He was also a good mathe- 
matician, and an amateur in music. The date of his 
death is not known. Comp. Eilrst, Iiiblioth. dial. ii. 230 
sq. ; Linde. History of the Jews of Spain and Port nyal, 
p. 268 sq. ; Finn. Sephardim , p. 418 ; Etheridge, hit rod. 
to l lehr. /.it. p. 419 sq. ; Da Costa, Israel and the ( , ’entiles , 
p. 377 ; Uchcrwog, History of Philosophy (transl. by C. 
Morris, X. V. 1872), p. 128; Monk, Fsquisse historique de 
la philosophic cltiz les Jnifs (Germ, transl. by B. Beer, 
Lei psic, 1852), p. 37. 81 sq. ; Zunz, Lite rain ryesch. d. Syn- 
ayoy. Poesie , p. 521 ; (ieschichte and Literatur, p. 250, 
316 ; Tieknor, Hist, of Spanish Literature (Am. cd.), iii, 
189, 190, note ; .Tost, ( 'ieschichte d.Jud. u.s. Sektt n, iii. 1 17; 
Griitz, tlesch. d.Jud. vol. viii; but especially Dclitzsch’s 
lucid treatise in the L. />.</. Orients. 18-10, c. 81 sip, Leo 
dvr Hi brdvr: < 'haructeristik seines Zeitalters, seiner Pick- 
tuny und seiner 1 1 'erke. (B. P.) 
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Messi'all, the special title of the Saviour promised 
to the world through the Jewish race. We have space 
for the discussion of a few points only of this extensive 
theme, in treating of which we partly avail ourselves 
of the matter furnished in Kitto’s and Smith’s Diction- 
aries. See Redeemer. 

I. Official Import of the Name. — The Hebrew word 
rp'J’S, Mashi'ach , is in every instance of its use (thir- 
ty-nine times) rendered in the Sept, by the suitable 
term Xpiaritg, which becomes so illustrious in the N. T. 
as the official designation of the Holy Saviour. It is a 
verbal noun (see Simonis .1 rcanum Form. Ilehr. Ling. 
p. 92 sq.). derived from JTw’a, and has much the same 
meaning as the participle nTL**3 (2 Sam. iii, 39, and oc- 
casionally in the Pentateuch), i. e. Anointed. The prev- 
alent anil all but universal (Isa. xxi, 5 and Jer. xxii, 
14 being perhaps the sole exceptions) sense of the root 
points to the consecration of objects to sacred 
purposes by means of anointing-oil. Inanimate objects 
(such as the tabernacle, altar, laver, etc.) are included 
under the use of the verb ; but the noun is ap- 

plied only to animate objects. There is, however, some 
doubt as to 2 Sam. i, 21 — “‘£^3 ITOri b-isd ‘53 
— where, according to some (Maurer, Gesenius, Fiirst ; see 
also Corn, a Lapide, ad loc.), the phrase, “ not anointed 
with oil,” is applied to the shield (comp. Isa. xxi, 5). 
The majority of commentators refer it to Saul, “ as if 
he had not been anointed with oil.” So the A. V., which 
seems to follow the Vulgate. This version, however 
(quasi non esset. unctus oleo ), is really as inexplicit as 
the original, admitting the application of “ anointed ” to 
either the king or his shield. This double sense is 
avoided by the Septuagint (Oopeip XaovX ovx i\pioB)] 
tv iXaiqj), which assigns the anointing, as an epithet, to 
the shield. The Targnm of Jonathan refers the 
to Saul, but drops the negative. To us the unvarying 
use of the word, as a human epithet, in all the other 
(thirty-eight) passages, two of them occurring in the 
very context of the disputed place (2 Sam. i, 14, 16), 
settles the point in favor of our A. V., as if thfe king had 
fallen on the fatal held of Gilboa like one of the com- 
mon soldiers, “ not as one who had been anointed with 
oil.” See Anointing. 

The official persons (“the Christs of the O.T.:” Pe- 
rowne, Coherence of 0. and X. 7’.) who were consecrated 
with oil were priests (Exod. xxviii, 41 ; Levit. iv, 3, 5, 
16; Numb, xxxv, 35), kings (1 Sam. ix, 16; xvi, 3; 2 
Sam. xii, 7 ; 1 Kings i, 34), and prophets (1 Kings xix, 
16). The great Antitype, the Christ of the N.T., em- 
braced and exhausted in himself these several offices, 
which, in fact, were shadows of his threefold functions 
as the Prophet, Priest, and King of his people. It is the 
pre-eminence which this combination of anointed of- 
fices gave him that seems to be pointed at in Psa. xlv, 
8, where the great Messiah is anointed “ above his fel- 
lows ;” above the Christs of old, whether of only one 
function, as the priest Aaron, or the prophet Elisha, or 
the king Saul ; or of two functions, as Melchizedek the 
priest and king, or Moses the priest and prophet, or Da- 
vid the king and prophet. In our Saviour Christ is 
uniquely found the triple comprehension, the recapitu- 
lation in himself of the three offices (see Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. i, 3, vol. i, p. 24, by Burton [Oxon. 1848]). But 
not only were the ancient offices typical, the material of 
consecration had also its antitype in the Holy Ghost 
(Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. Ilium, x, 99; Catech. N eof. 
p. 202, 203 ; Basil, contra Eunom. v ; Chrysostom on Psa. 
xlv ; Theodoret, Epit. divin. Decret. xi, p. 279 ; Theophy- 
lact on Matt, i ; CEcumenius on Rom. i, etc.). The 
prophecy of Isa. lxi, 1 (“ The Spirit, of the Lord Jeho- 
vah is upon me, because Jehovah hath anointed me”) 
was expressly claimed by Jesus for fulfilment in the 
synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv, 16-21) on his return 
to Galilee “ in the power of the Spirit ” (ver. 14), which i 


he had plenarily received at his recent baptism (ver. 1), 
and by which he was subsequently led into the wil- 
derness (ver. 1). This anointing of our Lord to his Mes- 
sianic functions is referred to in a general sense in such 
passages as Isa. xi, 2 and Acts x, 38. But from the 
more specific statement of Peter (Acts ii, 36), it would 
appear that it was not before his resurrection and con- 
sequent ascension that Christ was fully inducted into 
his Messianic dignities. “ He was anointed to his pro- 
phetical office at his baptism ; but thereby rather in- 
itiated to be, than actually made Christ and Lord. Unto 
these two offices of everlasting Priest and everlasting 
King he was not actually anointed, or fully consecrated, 
until his resurrection from the dead” (dean Jackson, 
TUorfe, vii, 308). As often as the evangelists style him 
Christ before his resurrection from the dead, it is by 
way of anticipation (ibid. p. 296). On this point, in- 
deed, the grammatical note of Gersdorf ( Spruchchar . i, 
39, 272), as quoted by Winer (Oram, des X. T. sprachid. 
iii, 18, p. 107 : Clark, p. 130), is interesting: “The four 
evangelists almost always write o XptaroQ [the ex- 
pected Messiah, like 6 tpxoptvop], while Paul and Pe- 
ter employ Xptoroc, as the appellation had become 
more of a proper name. In the epistles of Paul and Pe- 
ter, however, the word has the article when a gov- 
erning noun precedes” (for extremely elaborate tables, 
containing every combination of the sacred names of 
Christ in the N.T., the reader is referred to the last edi- 
tion of bishop Middleton’s Doctrine of the Greek Arti- 
cle, by H. J. Rose, B.D., App. ii, p. 486-496). Twice 
onh r in the N. T. does the Hebrew form of it (Messias) 
occur, in John i, 41 and iv, 25 ; and twice only in the 
O.T. have our translators retained the same form (Mes- 
siah), in Dan. ix, 25 and 26. In these passages, both in 
the Greek of the evangelist [Miffen'ac, or (as Griesbach 
preferred to read) M taiac, more closely like the orig- 
inal] and in the Hebrew of the prophet [h‘ ,, i : 3]. there 
is an absence of the article — the word having, in fact, 
grown out of its appellative state, which so often occurs 
in the earlier hooks, into a proper name ; thus resem- 
bling the course of the Xpioroq of the Christian Script- 
ures. See Christ. 

II. The gradual Growth of the Messianic Revelation. 
— 1. First or Patriarchal Teriod. — (1.) In the primeval 
promise (Gen. iii, 15) lies the germ of a universal bless- 
ing. The tempter came to the woman in the guise of a 
serpent, and the curse thus pronounced has a reference 
both to the serpent which was the instrument, and to 
the tempter that employed it; to the natural terror and 
enmity of man against the serpent, and to the conflict 
between mankind redeemed by Christ its Head, and Sa- 
tan that deceived mankind. Many interpreters would 
understand by the seed of the woman the Messiah only; 
but it is easier to think with Calvin that mankind, after 
they are gathered into one army by Jesus the Christ, 
the Head of the Church, are to achieve a victory over 
evil. The Messianic character of this prophecy has 
been much questioned by those who see in the history 
of the fall nothing but a fable: to those who accept it 
as true, this passage is the primitive germ of the Gospel. 
“The seed of the woman,” the vagueness and obscurity 
of which phrase was so suited to the period of the pro- 
tevangelium, is cleared in the light of the N. T. (see 
Gal. iv, 4, where the ytvbptvov in ywaucug explains 
the original Pl"*)t). The deliverance intimated was no 
doubt understood by our first parents to be universal, 
like the injury sustained, and it is no absurdity to sup- 
pose that the promise was cherished afterwards by 
thoughtful Gentiles as well as believing Jews; but to 
the latter it was subsequently shaped into increasing 
precision by supplementary revelations, while to the for- 
mer it never lost its formal vagueness and obscurity. 
The O. T. gives us occasional gleams of the glorious pri- 
meval light as it struggled with the gross traditions of 
the heathen. The nearer to Israel the clearer the light ; 
as in the cases of the Abimelechs (Gen. xx, 6 ; xxvi, 
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28), and Melcliizedek (Gen. xiv, 18), and Job (xix, 25), 
and Balaam (Numb, xxiv, 17), and the magi (Matt, ii), 
and the Samaritan woman (John iv, 25; and see, on 
the Christ ology of the Samaritans, Westcott's Introduc- 
tion, p. 148, 149). But even at a distance from Israel 
the light still dickered to the last, as “the unconscious 
prophecies of heathendom” show, as archbishop Trench 
happily designates — though in a somewhat different 
sense — the yearnings of the Gentiles after a deliverer 
{/ltd scan Lectures for 1840; see also bishop Horsley's 
Dissert, on the Messianic Prophecies dispersed among the 
J/eathen , in Hermans, ed. 1829, ii, 203-318; and comp. 
Virgil’s well-known eclogue Pollio, and the expectations 
mentioned by Suetonius, Vit. Vespasian, iv, 8, and Taci- 
tus, /list, v, 9, 13, and the Sibylline oracles, discussed by 
Horsley [«/ sm/j.], with a strong leaning to their au- 
thenticity). See below, § iv, 1 (3). But although the 
promise was absolutely indefinite to the first father of 
man (on which see bishop Horsley, Sermon xvi, p. 234, 
235, comp, with Faber’s Prophetical Dissert, vii, 4 and 
5), additional light was given, after the deluge, to the 
second father of the human race. 

(2.) To Noah was vouchsafed a special reservation 
of blessing for one of his sons in preference to the other 
two, and — as if words failed him— he exclaimed, "Bless- 
ed be Jehovah, the God of Shem !” (Gen. ix, 2(5). Not 
that at any time God meant to confine a monopoly of 
blessing to the individual selected as the special depos- 
itary thereof. In the present instance Japheth, in the 
next verse, is associated with his brother for at least 
some secondary advantage : “ God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem.” Instead of 
blessing Shem, as he had cursed Canaan, he carries up 
the blessing to the great fountain of the blessings that 
were to follow Shem. 

(3.) The principle of limitation goes on. One of 
Shem’s descendants has three sons. ( )nly one of these 
is selected as the peculiar treasurer of the divine favor. 
But not for himself alone was Abraham chosen. As in 
.Shem’s instance, so here again Abraham was to be the 
centre of blessing to even a larger scope. More than 
once was he assured of this: “In thy seed [“in thee,” 
xii, 3] shall all the nations of the earth be blessed” 
(Gen. xxii, 18). The Messianic purport of this repeated 
promise cannot be doubted after Christ’s own statement 
(John viii, 50) and Paul’s comment (Gal. iii, 10). The 
promise is still indefinite, but it tends to the undoing 
of the curse of Adam by a blessing to all the earth 
through the seed of Abraham, as death had come on the 
whole earth through Adam. When our Lord says 
“ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and lie 
saw it and was glad" (John viii, 5G), we are to under- 
stand that this promise of a real blessing and restoration 
to come hereafter was understood in a spiritual sense, as 
a leading back to God, as a coming nearer to him, from 
whom the promise came; and he desired with hope and 
rejoicing (“gestivit cum desiderio,” Bengel) to behold 
the day of it. 

(4.) In Abraham’s son — the father of twin sons — 
we meet with another limitation; Jacob not only se- 
cures the traditional blessing to himself, but is inspired 
to concentrate it at his death on Judah, to the exclu- 
sion of the eleven other members of his family. “Ju- 
dah, thou art he whom thy brothers praise. . . . The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come” (Gen. xlix, 8, 10; 
see Pcrowue’s L'ssay, p.26, 188; Delitzsch,ad loo.; bishop 
Pearson, < 'reed, art. ii ; 1 Iengsteuberg, Christol. i, 59, fit); 
Davison, On Prophecy, p. 1 0t> ; Bollinger, (, entile and 
Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ, translated by 
Darnell, ii, 392. Onkelos and Unsold, it may be worth 
while to add, make Shiloh here to refer to the Messiah, 
as do 1). Kimchi and Abendana). To us the Messianic 
interpretation, of the passage seems to be called for by 
the principle of periodical limitation, which amounts to 
a law in the Christologioal Scriptures. We Accept the 
conclusion, therefore, that the rf?"^ of this verse is the i 


“ Prince of Peace,” of Isa. ix, 5 [G] ; and the 
fit, “This man is peace,” of Mieali v, 4; and the 
“27, “the peace-speaker,” of Zech. ix, 10; and 
the Ei 'pifvi) i)puiv, “our peace,” of Paul, Eph. ii, 14— in 
a word, our Messiah, Jesus Christ. This, then, is the 
first case in which the promises distinctly centre in one 
person ; and lie is to he the man of peace; he is to wield 
and retain the government, and the nations shall look 
up to him and obey him. See Silll. 011 . 

2. Mosaic Period. — (1.) The next passage usually 
quoted is the prophecy of Balaam (Numb, xxiv, 17-19). 
The star points indeed to the glory, as the sceptre de- 
notes the power, of a king. Onkelos and Jonathan 
(pseudo) see here the Messiah. But it is doubtful 
whether the prophecy is not fulfilled in David (2 .8am. 
viii, 2, 14) ; and though David is himself a type of 
Christ, the direct Messianic application of this place is 
by no means certain. 

(2.) The prophecy of Moses (Dent, xviii, 18), “I will 
raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like 
unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth ; and he 
shall speak unto them all that I shall command him,” 
claims attention. Does this refer to the Messiah? The 
reference to Moses in John v, 45-47 — “ He wrote of me” 
— seems to point to this passage; for it is a cold and 
forced interpretation to refer it to the whole types and 
symbols of the Mosaic law. On the other hand, many 
critics would fain find here the divine institution of the 
whole prophetic order, which, if not here, does not occur 
at all. Heiigstenberg thinks that it does promise that 
an order of prophets should be sent, hut that the singu- 
lar is used with direct reference to the greatest of the 
prophets, Christ himself, without whom the words would 
not have been fulfilled. “The spirit of Christ spoke in 
the prophets, and Christ is in a sense the only prophet” 
(1 Pet. i, 11). Jews in earlier times might have been 
excused for referring the words to this or that present 
prophet; but the Jews whom the Lord rebukes (John v) 
were inexcusable; for, having the words before them, 
and the works of Christ as well, they should have known 
that no prophet had so fulfilled the words as he had. 

(3.) The passages in the Pentateuch which relate to 
“ the Angel of the Lord” have been thought by many 
to bear reference to the Messiah. 

3. Period of David. — Here another advance is found 
in prophetic limitation. Jacob had only specified the, 
tribe, now the particular Jainily is indicated from 
which Messiah was to spring. From the great promise 
made to David (2 Sam. vii, 11-16), and so frequently 
referred to afterwards (1 Kings xi, 34, 38; Psa. lxxxix, 
30-37 ; Isa. Iv, 3 ; Acts xiii, 34), and described by the 
sweet psalmist of Israel himself as “ an everlasting cov- 
enant ordered in all things, and sure" (2 Sam. xxiii, 5), 
arose that concentrated expectation of the Messiah ex- 
pressed by the popular phrase Son of David, of which 
we hear so much in the N. T. (comp. Matt, ix, 27; xii, 
23; xxi, 9; xxii, 42; Murk x, 47, 48; xi. 10; Luke i, 
32; xviii, 38, 39; John vii, 42; Bom. i, 3; Bev. xxii, 
1G; with Jcr. xxiii, 5). 

In the promises of a kingdom to David and his house 
“ forever” (2 Sum. vii, 13), there is more than could be 
fulfilled save bv the eternal kingdom in which that of 
David merged; and David’s last words dwell on this 
promise of an everlasting throne (2 Sam. xxiii). Pas- 
sages in the Psalms are numerous which are applied to 
the Messiah in the N, ’l’, : such are Psa. ii, xvi, xxii. xl, 
ex. Other psalms quoted in the N. T. appear to refer 
to the actual history of another king; hut only those 
who deny the existence of types and prophecy will con- 
sider this as an evidence against an ulterior allusion to 
Messiah; such psalms are xlv. lxviii, lxix, Ixxii. The 
advance in clearness in this period is great. The name 
of Anointed, i. e. King, comes in, and the Messiah is to 
come of the lineage of David. He is described in his 
exaltation, with his great kingdom that shall be spirit- 
ual rather than temporal ( Psa, ii, xxi, xl, cx). In 
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other places he is seen in suffering and humiliation 
(Psa. xxii, xvi, xl). 

Having now confined the Messiah’s descent to the fam- 
ily of the illustrious king who was “ the man after God’s 
own heart,” prophecy will await God’s own express 
identification of the individual (see it given in Matt, iii, 

17 ; xvii, 5 ; Mark i, 1 1 ; ix, 7 ; Luke iii, 22 ; ix, 35 ; and 
referred to in 2 Pet. i, 17). But it will not idly wait. 

It has other particulars to announce, to give point and 
precision to a nation’s hopes. 

4. Period of Proplietism. — After the time of David 
the predictions of the Messiah ceased for a time, until 
those prophets arose whose works we possess in the 
canon of Scripture. They nowhere give us an exact and 
complete account of the nature of the Messiah ; but dif- 
ferent aspects of the truth are produced by the various 
needs of the people, and so they are led to speak of him 
now as a Conqueror, or a Judge, or a Redeemer from 
sin ; it is from the study of the whole of them that we 
gain a clear and complete image of his person and king- 
dom. This third period lasts from the reign of Uzziah 
to the Babylonian captivity. The Messiah is a King 
and liuler of David’s house, who shall come to reform 
and restore the Jewish nation and purify the Church, 
as in Isa. xi, xl-lxvi. The blessings of the restoration, 
however, w ill not be confined to Je\vs ; the heathen are 
made to share them fully (Isa. ii, Ixvi). Whatever the- 
ories have been attempted about Isa. liii, there can be 
no doubt that the most natural is the received interpre- 
tation that it refers to the suffering Redeemer; and so 
in the X. T. it is always considered to do. The passage of 
Mic. v, 2 (comp. Matt, ii, 6) left no doubt in the mind of 
the Sanhedrim as to the birthplace of the Messiah. The 
lineage of David is again alluded to in Zech. xii, 10-14. 
The time of the second Temple is fixed by Ilagg. ii, 9 
for Messiah’s coming; and the coming of the Forerun- 
ner and of the Anointed is clearly revealed in Mai. iii, 

1 ; iv, 5, G. 

All the more important events of the coming Re- 
deemer’s life and death, and subsequent kingdom and 
exaltation, w r cre foretold. Bethlehem was to be his 
birthplace (Mic. v, 2; comp, with Matt, ii, 1-G) ; Galilee 
his country (Isa. ix, 1, 2; comp, with Matt, iv, 1*4— 1G) ; 
a virgin his mother (Isa. vii, 14; comp, with Matt, i, 
23) ; he was to preach glad tidings to the meek and to 
bind up the broken-hearted (Isa. lxi, 1; comp, with 
Luke iv, 17-21); though her king, he w'as to come to 
the daughter of Zion, just and having salvation, lowly 
and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an 
ass (Zech. ix, 9; comp, with John xii, 14,15); he was 
to be despised and rejected of men ; w r as to be led like 
a lamb to the slaughter (Isa. liii, 3, 7 ; comp, with Psa. 
xxii, G ; John i, 1 1 ; xviii, 40 ; Mark xiv, G1 and xv, 5) ; 
his garments were to be parted, and lots cast upon his 
vesture (Psa. xxii, 18; comp, with John xix, 23, 24) ; 
his hands and feet were to be pierced (Psa. xxii, 1G; 
comp, with Luke xxiii, 33, and John xx, 25) ; he w’as to 
have vinegar given to him to drink (Psa. lxix, 21 ; 
comp, with Matt, xxvii, 34, 38) ; he w r as to pour out his 
soul unto death ; was to be numbered with the trans- 
gressors; and his grave, though intended to be w’ith 
wicked men (see this translation in Mason and Ber- 
nard’s Ihbr. Gram, ii, 305), was in reality destined to be 
with a rich man (Isa. liii. 9; comp, with Matt, xxvii, 
57, 58) ; his soul was not to be left in hell, nor his flesh 
to see corruption (Psa. xvi, 10; comp, with Acts ii, 31, 
and xiii, 34-36) ; he was to sit on the right hand of Je- 
hovah till his foes were made his footstool (Psa. cx, 1 ; 
comp, with 1 Pet. iii, 22; Heb. i, 3; Mark xvi, 19, and 
1 Cor. xv, 25) ; his kingdom w r as to spread until ulti- 
mately “ the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, should be given 
to the saints of the Most High” (Dan. vii, 27 ; see Pc- 
rowme, Coherence , p. 29, 30). Slight as is this sketch of 
the prophetic announcements with w'hich God was 
pleased to sustain human hope amid human misery, 
“as a light that shineth in a dark place” (2 Pet. i, 19), 
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“ shining more and more unto the perfect day” (Prov. 
iv, 18), it is yet enough to suggest to us how great must 
have been the longing for their Deliverer which such 
persistent and progressive promises were likely to ex- 
cite in the hearts of faithful men and women. 

The expectation of a golden age that should return 
upon the earth was, as we have seen, common in hea- 
then nations (Hesiod, IPorLs and Days, p. 109; Ovid, 
Met. i, 89 ; Virgil, Eel. iv ; and passages in Eusebius, 
Prcep. Ev. i, 7 ; xii, 13). It w r as doubtless inspired by 
some light that had reached them from the Jewish rev- 
elation. This hope the Jews also shared, but with them 
it w r as associated with the coming of a particular per- 
son, the Messiah. It has been asserted that in him the 
Jews looked for an earthly king, and that the existence 
of the hope of a Messiah may thus be accounted for on 
natural grounds and without a divine revelation. But 
the prophecies refute this: they hold out not a King 
only, but a Prophet and a Priest, whose business it should 
be to set the people free from sin, and to teach them the 
ways of God, as in Psa. xxii, xl, cx ; Isa. ii, xi, liii. In 
these and other places, too, the pow r er of the coming 
One reaches beyond the Jews and embraces all the Gen- 
tiles, which is contrary to the exclusive notions of Ju- 
daism. A fair consideration of all the passages will con- 
vince us that the growth of the Messianic idea in the 
prophecies is ow'ing to revelation from God. The wit- 
ness of the N. T. to the O.-T. prophecies can bear no 
other meaning; it is summed up in the above-cited 
words of Peter (2 Pet. i, 19-21 ; comp, the elaborate es- 
say on this text in Knapp’s Opuseula, vol. i). Our Lord 
affirms that there are prophecies of the Messiah in the 
O. T., and that they are fulfilled in him (Matt, xxvi, 54; 
Mark ix, 12; Luke xviii, 31-33; xxii, 37; xxiv, 27; 
John v, 39, 4G). The apostles preach the same truth in 
Acts ii, 16, 25 ; viii, 28—35 ; x, 43; xiii, 23, 32; xxvi, 22, 
23; 1 Pet. i, 11, and in many passages of Paid. Even 
if internal evidence did not prove that the prophecies 
were much more than vague longings after better times, 
the N. T. proclaims everywhere that although the Gos- 
pel w'as the sun, and O.-T. prophecy the dim light of a 
candle, yet both w'ere light, and both assisted those who 
heeded them to see aright; and that the prophets in- 
terpreted, not the private longings of their own hearts, 
but the will of God, in speaking as they did (see Knapp’s 
Essay for this explanation) of the coming kingdom. 

5. The period after the close of the canon of the O. T. 
is known to us in a great measure from allusions in the 
N. T. to the expectation of the Jews. From such pas- 
sages as Psa. ii, 2, G, 8; Jer. xxiii, 5, G; Zech. ix, 9, the 
Pharisees, and those of the Jews who expected the Mes- 
siah at all, looked for a temporal prince only. The 
apostles themselves were infected with this opinion till 
after the resurrection (Matt, xx, 20, 21 ; Luke xxiv, 21 ; 
Acts i, 6). Gleams of a purer faith appear (Luke ii, 30 ; 
xxiii, 42; John iv, 25). On the other hand, there was 
a sceptical school which had discarded the expectation 
altogether. No mention of the Messiah appears in the 
Book of Wisdom, nor in the writings of Philo; and Jo- 
sephus avoids the doctrine. Intercourse w'ith heathens 
had made some Jew's ashamed of their fathers’ faith. 

It is quite consistent with the prospects which, as we 
have seen, the prophecies were calculated to raise, that 
we are informed by Luke of the existence of what seems 
to have been a considerable number of persons “that- 
looked for redemption in Israel” (ii, 38). The demean- 
or of these believers was exhibited in a close and con- 
scientious adherence to the law of Moses, which was, in 
its statutes and ordinances, at once the ride of pious life 
and the schoolmaster to guide men to their 510881311 
(Gal. iii, 24). As examples of these “just and devout” 
persons, the evangelist presents us with a few r short but 
beautiful sketches in his first and second chapters. Be- 
sides the blessed 5 1 ary and faithful Joseph, there are 
Zacharias and Elisabeth, Simeon and Anna — pictures 
of holiness to be met with among men and women, mar- 
ried and unmarried, w hose piety was strongly toned 
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with tliis eminent feature, which is expressly attributed 
to one of them, “ waiting for the consolation of Israel” 
(comp. Luke i, li with ii, 25, and 37, 33). .Such hopes, 
stimulated by a profound and far-sighted faith, were 
exhibited at the birth and infancy of the Messiah Jesus 
by these expectant Jews; and they were not alone. 
( lentiles displayed a not less marvellous faith, when 
‘‘the wise men from the East” did homage to the babe 
of Bethlehem, undeterred by the disguise of humiliation 
with which the Messiah’s glory was to the human eye 
obscured (Matt, ii, 2, 11). But at his death, no less 
than at his birth, under a still darker veil of ignominy, 
similar acknowledgments of faith in his Messiahship 
were exhibited. Mark mentions it as one of the points 
in t he character of .Joseph of Arimatlnea that he ‘‘wait- 
ed for the kingdom of God;” and it would seem that 
this faith urged him to that holy “boldness” of using 
his influence with Dilate to rescue the body of Jesus, 
and commit it to an honorable tomb, as if he realized 
the truth of Isaiah's great prophecy, and saw in the Crn- 
citied no less than the Messiah himself (Mark xv,43). To 
a like faith must be imputed the remarkable confession 
of the repentant thief upon the cross (Luke xxiii, 42) — 
a faith which brought even the Gentile centurion who 
superintended the execution of Jesus to the conviction 
that the expiring sufferer was not only innocent (Luke 
xxiii, 47), but even “the Son of God” (Matt, xxvii, 54, 
and Mark xv, 39). This conjunction of Gentile faith 
with that of Hebrews is most interesting, and, indeed, 
consistent with the progress of the promise. Wc have 
seen above how, in the earliest stages of the revelation, 
Gentile interests were not overlooked. Abraham, who 
saw the Messiah's day (John viii, 5G), was repeatedly 
assured of the share which all nations were destined to 
have in the blessings of his death (Gen. xii, 3 ; xxii, IS; 
Acts iii, 25). Nor was the breadth of the promise after- 
wards narrowed. Moses called “ the nations” to rejoice 
with the chosen people (Deut. xxxii, 43). Isaiah pro- 
claimed the Messiah expressly as “ the light of the Gen- 
tiles” (xlii, G; xlix, G); llaggai foretold his coming as 
“the desire of all nations” (ii, 7); and when he came 
at last, holy Simeon inaugurated his life on earth under 
the title of “a light to lighten the Gentiles” (Luke ii, 
32). 'When his Gospel was beginning to run its free 
course, the two missionaries for the heathen quoted this 
great prophetic note as the warrant of their ministry: 
“1 have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth” 
(Acts xiii, 47). Plain, however, as was the general 
scope of the Messianic prophecies, there were features 
in it which the Jewish nation failed to perceive. Fram- 
ing their ideal not so much from their Scriptures as 
from their desires, and impatient of a hated heathen 
yoke, they longed for an avenging Messiah who should 
inflict upon their oppressors retaliation for many wrongs. 
This wish colored all their national hopes; and it should 
be borne in mind by the student of the Gospels, on which 
it throws much light. Not only was the more religions 
class, such as Christ’s own apostles and pupils, affected 
by this thought of an external kingdom, even so late as 
his last journey to Jerusalem (Mark x, 37) ; but the lin- 
discriminating crowds, who would have forcibly made 
him king (John vi, 15)— so strongly did his miracles 
attest his Messianic mission even in their view (ver. 14) 
— and who afterwards followed him to the capital and 
shouted hosannas to his praise, most abruptly withdrew 
their popular favor from him and joined in hist destruc- 
tion, because be gave them no signs of an earthly em- 
pire or of political emancipation. ( hrist’s kingdom was 
“not of this world” a proposition which, although 
containing the very essence of Christianity, offended the 
Jewish people when Jesus presented himself as their 
veritable Messiah, and led to their rejection of him. 
Moreover, his lowly condition, sufferings, and death, 
have been a stumbling-block in the way of their recog- 
nition ofdiim ever since. See S.vviot’li. 

111. Jewish Views respecting the J Jessiah. — “Even in 


the first prediction of the woman’s seed bruising the 
serpent’s head, there is the idea of a painful struggle 
and of a victory, which leaves the mark of suffering 
upon the Conqueror” (Smith’s Messianic Prophecies of 
Isaiah [1X1*2], p. 1G1). This thought has tinged the 
sentiments of all orthodox believers since, although it 
lias often been obscured by the brilliant fancy of ambi- 
tion. See Son ok Man. 

1. Parly Jewish Opinions. — The portrait of an af- 
flicted and suffering Messiah is too minutely sketched 
by the Psalmist (Psa. xxii, xlii, xliii, lxix\ by Isaiah 
(eh. liii), by Zecliariali (eh. xi-xiii), and Daniel ( ix, 24- 
27), to be ignored even by reluctant Jews; and strange 
is the embarrassment observable in Talmudic Judaism 
to obviate the advantage which accrues to Christianity 
from its tenure of this unpalatable doctrine. Long ago 
did Trypho, Justin Martyr’s Jew, own the force of the 
prophetic Scriptures, which delineated Messiah as “a 
man of sorrows” (Justin. Dial. 39). In later times, after 
the Talmud of Babylon (7tli century) became influen- 
tial, the doctrine of two Messiahs was held among the 
Jews. For several centuries it was their current belief 
that Messiah Ben- David was referred to in all the proph- 
ecies which spoke of glory and triumph, while on Mes- 
siah Ben- Joseph of Ephraim fell all the predicted woes 
anil sufferings. By this expedient they both gratified 
their traditional idea which exonerated their chief Mes- 
siah, of David’s illustrious race, from all humiliation, 
and likewise saved their nominal deference to the in- 
spired prophets who had written of the sorrows of Mes- 
siah. (l'or a popular sketch of this opinion of two 
Messiahs, the reader is referred to Smith’s sermons On 
the Messianic Prophecies of Isaiah, p. 177—181 ; sec also 
Buxtorf’s Lexicon Talmud, s. v. n*"— p. 112G, 1127, 
and s. v. ; Eiscnmcnger’s Kntdecktes Juden- 

thum , ii, 720-750 : Otho's Lexicon Bobbin.; Sehiittgcn, 
J/oree Jleb. et Bobbin, ii, 1-773.) All the references to 
a suffering Messiah made by great writers, such as I Ia- 
si ii, I bn-Esra, and I). Ivimehi, arc to “Messiah Ben- Jo- 
seph ;” while of tbc more than seventy quotations cited 
bv Buxtorf from tbc Targums, including ( hikelos, not 
one refers to the Messiah as suffering. This early Tar- 
gumistic literature (as distinguished from the latter Iiab- 
hiiiical) dwells on the glories, triumphs, and power of a 
conquering Messiah. However absurd ibis distortion 
was, it was yet felt to be too great a homage to tbc 
plain interpretation of the prophetic Scriptures as given 
liy Christian writers, who showed to the votaries of the 
Talmud that their earlier authors had applied to the 
Son of David the very passages which they were for re- 
ferring to the Son of Joseph. From the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries, therefore, other interpretations have 
been sought for. Maimonidcs omits the whole story of 
Messiah Ben- Joseph in his account of the Messiah: see 
1‘ocoeke, Append, on Mahichi. The Messiah has been 
withdrawn altogether from the reach of all predicted suf- 
ferings. Such passages as Isa. liii, have been and still 
arc applied to some persecuted servant of God, Jeremi- 
ah especially, or to the aggregate Jewish nation. This 
anti-Messianie exegesis is prevalent among the Ncolo- 
gians of Germany and France, and their “ free-hand- 
ling” disciples of the English school (sec Dr. Howland 
Williams, Assays and Beriews, p. 71-75 [edit. 2 |). Thus 
Jewish sentiment has either reverted to that low stand- 
ard of mere worldly expectation which recognises no 
humiliation in Messiah, but only a career of unmixed 
triumph and glory, or else has collapsed in a disappoint- 
ment and despair which forbid all speculation of a 
Messiah whatever ( Eisenmengcr, Kntdcvktes Jude nth. i, 
G77). Jewish despair does not often resolve itself into 
Christian hope. Here and there affecting instances 
of the genuine change occur, such as the two men- 
tioned by bishop Thirlwall (Be ply to Dr. IF.’s earnestly 
respectful letter , p. 7s) ; in the second of which that of 
Isaac da Costa— conversion arose from his thoughtful 
reflections on the present dispersion of the Jewish race 
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for its sins. His acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah 
solved all enigmas to him, and enabled him to esti- 
mate the importance of such prophetic promises as are 
yet unfultilled to Israel. But the normal state of Jew- 
ish Messianic opinion is that sickness of heart which 
comes from deferred hopes. This despair produces an 
abasement of faith and a lowering of religious tone, or 
else finds occasional relief in looking out after pretended 
Messiahs. Upwards of thirty cases of these have deluded 
the nation in its scattered state since the destruction of 
Jerusalem. See Messiahs, False. The havoc of life 
and reputation caused by these attempts has tended 
more than any thing else to the discouragement of Mes- 
sianic hopes among the modern Jews. Foremost in the 
unhappy catalogue of these fanatics stands the formi- 
dable rebellion under Bar-Coclieba, in the 2d century. 
Rabbi Akiba, “ the second Moses,” the great light of the 
day in Jewry, declared before the Sanhedrim that Bar- 
Cocheba was the Messiah. Rabbi Joclianan alone made 
opposition, and said, “ Grass, O Akiba, will grow out of 
thy jaws, and yet the Son of David not have come.” 
We know not what was the fate of Bar-Coclieba (or 
Bar-Coseba, “the son of lying,” as his disappointed 
dupes at length called him), but the gray-headed Akiba 
was taken by the Romans and executed. More are said 
to have perished in this attempt than in the previous 
war of Titus. Embarrassing as all these failures are to 
the Jews, they only add one more to the many proofs of 
the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth, who expressly 
foretold these delusions of “false Christs” (Matt, xxiv, 
24; Mark xiii, 22), as one class of retributions which 
should avenge on Israel the guilt of his own rejection. 
Not only, however, from the lowliness and suffering of 
the Christian Messiah, but in a still greater degree from 
his exalted character, there arises a difficulty of faith 
to the Jewish objection. The divinity of nature which 
Jesus claimed is perhaps the greatest doctrinal obstacle 
to his reception among the Jew^s.. See Gfrorer, (Jesch . 
<L Urchristenthnms (Stuttg. 1838) ; Solani, Croyances 
Messiuniques (Strasb. 1864). See Sox or God. 

2. Modern Jewish 1 lews. — The hope of a Messiah — 
the bounteous benefactor and inaugurator of a glorious 
reign on earth, firmly establishing forever anil ever the 
greatness of Abraham’s descendants — had prevailed even 
among the children of Israel, but it required the days 
of trial and tribulation, such as came in the days of the 
exile, to create a yearning for the appearance of the 
King, the Conqueror, the God of Israel. Within the 
domains of a foreign ruler, and subject to his rule, the 
Messiah became an ever-present being to the thoughts 
and to the visions of the Jews; and yet when at last 
the Son of man came to his own, his own knew him not. 
But though they rejected him of whom Moses and the 
prophets wrote, the faith in a Restorer of Israel for many 
centuries continued to knit together the nation in their 
dispersed condition. Of late only a change has come 
over them, and the Jewish camp may be truly said to 
have divided into three distinct branches: (1) the ex- 
treme right, (2) the extreme left, and (3) the centre. 

(1) The Jews belonging to the first class are those 
who remain either («) orthodox in their adherence to 
the liberal interpretation of the Bible and tradition, or 
(i b ) who, though accepting both Bible and tradition, fa- 
vor a liberal construction of the traditional usages. This 
class of Jews continue to look for a personal reign of 
Messiah, and their restoration to the land of their fore- 
fathers. Their number is daily decreasing, however, 
and the time promises to be soon when they shall be 
counted among the things that were. 

(2) To the second class belong those Jews generally 
denominated Reformed. They would sweep away Tal- 
mudism and the ceremonial law, claiming a complete 
emancipation from religious thraldom as their indefeasi- 
ble right. They question the propriety of interpreting 
the prophets as predicting a personal Messiah, and deny 
the possibility of a restoration of Israel as a nation of 
political entity. In 1840 they for the first time gave 


public expression to their belief in a meeting at Frank- 
fort, when they declared that “a Messiah who is to lead 
back to Palestine is neither expected nor desired by the 
associated, and they acknowledge that alone to be their 
country to which they belong by birth or civil relation.” 
In 1809 a meeting of the educated Jews of Germany 
was held in the city of Leipsic, at which eighty-four 
different Jewish congregations were represented. Twen- 
ty-four of the attendants were rabbis of high repute ; 
the lay members men who had secured the highest 
places in the gift of the nation, among them the late 
Dr. Fiirst, then professor at the University of Leipsic, 
the learned Lazarus, of the University of Berlin, etc. 
In 1840 the gathering had been composed of a handful 
of rationalistic Jews ; in 1869 the meeting at Leipsic was 
attended by Israel’s ablest and most devoted adherents. 
Yet these men rejected the belief in Israel’s restoration, 
and passed the following resolution: “Those portions 
of our prayers which refer to the re-establishmert of the 
annual sacrifices at the Messianic period, or to the return 
of the Jews to Jerusalem, must be modified.” IIow 
widespread the opinion represented at this meeting 
may be best judged if such a conservative journal as the 
London Jewish Chronicle is led to comment that “Al- 
though every Jew is bound to believe in a Messiah, the 
question whether that expression indicates a person or 
a time, and whether he or it has arrived or not, is, ac- 
cording to the Talmud, an open question.” 

(3) The main portion of modern Judaism consists of 
the moderate party, embracing those Jews who seek to 
develop a higher spirituality from the old form of Ju- 
daism. With them the ceremonial law' is valuable only 
as a hedge to keep the people apart from other forms of 
religion till the times arc fulfilled. Like Kimelii, Abra- 
banel, and other Jewish commentators, they apply the 
oracle in Isa. xi, 1-10 to the age of the Messiah, whose 
advent they place at the very time when the final gath- 
ering of the Jewish people is to be accomplished. “ The 
one,” says the Rev. Prof. Marks ( Jewish Mtssniyer, 
Januanq 1872), “is to be immediately consequent upon 
the other; or, rather, they are prophesied as synchro- 
nous events.” Denying the accuracy of Christian in- 
terpretation, which refers the lltli chapter to the first, 
and the 12th chapter to the coming of Christ in the 
final day, they insist that the Hebrew Scriptures teach 
only one Messianic appearance, and that chapter II war- 
rants no distinction in point of time between “the clear- 
ly-defined occurrences which are to mark Messiah's ad- 
vent ;” “ and,” continues Prof. Marks, “ so far from repre- 
senting the complete regeneration of the moral world as 
the result of many centuries after the promised Messiah 
shall have appeared, the prophet of the text mentions 
the unirersal peace and harmony that shall pre rail, as 
well as the inyatheriny of the dispersed of Judah and of 
Israel , as the especial events which are to characterize 
the inauguration of the Messianic age. The promised 
reyenerator of mankind is to he known ly the accomplish- 
ment of these his appointed tasks ? and no one, according 
to the Jewish view of prophetic Scripture, is entitled to 
the name of ‘the Messiah’ who does not vindicate his 
claim to that high office by means of the fulfilment of 
the conditions which the word of inspiration has as- 
signed to his coming.” 

As is well known, the Jews looked for a Messiah in 
the days of our Saviour. For centuries after the whole 
nation was incessantly on the watch: their prosperity 
seemed the harbinger of his coming; their darkest ca- 
lamities, they believed, gathered them only to display, 
with the force of stronger contrast, the mercy of their 
God and the glory of their Redeemer. Calculation upon 
calculation failed, until at last, their courage threaten- 
ing desertion, the rabbinical interdict rvas sent forth to re- 
press the dangerous curiosity which, 'often baffled, would 
still penetrate the secrets of futurity. “Cursed is he 
wflio calculates the time of the Messiah’s coming” was 
the daily message to the faithful of the synagogue ; and 
at last it was declared that “No indication is given 
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with regard to the particular epoch at which the proph- 
ecy of the 11th chapter (of Isaiah) is to be accom- 
plished,” but that the inspired messenger of God has 
furnished means of determining by the evidence of our 
senses the distinct ire signs by which the advent of the 
Messiah is to be marked, viz. (1) the arrival of the 
golden age (ver. 7, 8, 9) ; (2 ) the rallying of the nations, 
unsought and uninvited, around the Messianic banner 
(ver. 10); and (3) the second ingathering of the whole 
of the Jewish people, including the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, as well as those which composed the kingdom 
of Samaria, and are popularly spoken of as “ the lost 
tribes” (ver. 11 and 12. Compare on this point Undo, 
The Conciliator of It Manasseh ben- Israel [Loud. 1842, 
2 vols. 8vo], ii, 143). “As Jews, we,” they say, “main- 
tain that the promised Messiah has not yet appeared, 
and that the world has never witnessed such a moral 
picture as the prophets predict of the Messianic age.” 
And yet they are obliged themselves to confess that 
“ Various opinions prerail [among them] icith respect 
to what is to be precisely understood by the coming of the 
Messiah. Some hold that it implies the birth of a par- 
ticular personage; others, that it describes the conjunc- 
tion of certain events which are to act with extraordi- 
nary moral power on the world at large. But what it 
does especially behoove us to bear in mind is, first, that 
the prophets identify the Messianic advent with an age 
when brute force shall have come to an end, when war- 
fare and strife shall have disappeared from the earth, 
and when love shall have become the sole governing 
principle of humanity ; and, secondly, that this impor- 
tant work of the regeneration of mankind is to be 
brought about by the instrumentality of the Jewish 
people, if not by some remarkable individual born of that 
race.''’ 

Jesus the Christ they refuse to recognise as that “ re- 
markable individual,” “ because,” as one of their number 
has declared, “ we do not find in the present compara- 
tively imperfect stage of human progress the realization 
of that blessed condition of mankind ichich the prophet 
Isaiah associates with the (era when Messiah is to ap- 
pear. And as our Hebrew Scriptures speak of one 
Messianic advent only, and not of two advents (even 
those in the synagogue who speak of a Messiah from 
the house of Joseph concurrently with one from the 
house of David make their advent Synchronous); and 
as the inspired Hook does not preach Messiah's kingdom 
as a matter of faith, but distinctly identifies it with mat- 
ters of fact which are to be made evident to the senses, 
we cling to the plain inference to be drawn from the text 
of the Bible, and we deny that Messiah has yet appeared, 
and upon the following grounds: First. Because of the 
three distinctive facts which the inspired seer of Judah 
inseparably connects with the advent of the Messiah, 
viz. the cessation of war and the uninterrupted reign of 
peace, the prevalence of a perfect concord of opinion on 
all matters bearing upon the worship of the one and 
only God, and the ingathering of the remnant of Judah 
and of the dispersed ten tribes of Israel — not one lias, 
up to the present time, been accomplished. Second. 
We dissent from the proposition that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Messiah announced by the prophets, because tlie 
Church which lie founded, and which bis successors de- 
veloped, has uttered, during a succession of centuries, a 
most singular contrast to wliat is described by the He- 
brew Scriptures as the immediate consequence of Mes- 
siah's advent, ami of his glorious kingdom. The prophet 
Isaiah declares that when the Messiah appears, peace, 
love, and union will be permanently established; and 
every candid man must admit that the world has not 
yet realized the accomplishment of this prophecy. 
Again, in the days of Messiah, all men, as Scripture 
saitli, ‘are to serve God with one accord;’ and yet it. is 
very certain that since t lie appearance of him whom our 
Christian brethren believe to be Messiah, mankind has 
been split into more hostile divisions on the grounds of 
religious belief, and more antagonistic sects have sprung 


I tip, than in any historic age before Christianity was 
' preached.” For the articles of confession, see the arti- 
cle Judaism, iv, 1057, col. 1 (9 and 12), 1058, and espe- 
cially those portions in Conservative and Informed Ju- 
daism ; also IIestoration ok the Jews. 

IV. Proof of the Messiahship of Jesus. — This discus- 
sion resolves itself into two questions. See Jesus 
Christ. 

1. The promised Messiah has already come. To prove 
this assertion, we shall confine onr remarks to three 
prophecies. (1.) The first is the passage aliove com- 
mented on, occurring in Gen. xlix, 8, 10, where Jacob is 
giving his sons his parting benediction, etc. When he 
comes to Judah, he says: “The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come ; and unto him shall the obedience 
of the people be.” It is evident that by Judah is here 
meant, not the person, but the tribe; for Judah died 
in Egypt, without any pre-eminence. By sceptre and 
lawgiver are obviously intended the legislative ami rul- 
ing power, which did, in the course of time, commence 
in David, and which for centuries afterwards was con- 
tinued in his descendants. Whatever variety the form 
of government — whether monarchical or aristocrat ical — 
might have assumed, the law and polity were still the 
same. This prediction all the ancient Jews referred to 
the Messiah. Ben-Uzziel renders it, “Until the time 
when the king Messiah shall come.” The Targum of 
Onkelos speaks to the same effect, and that of Jerusa- 
lem paraphrases it thus : “ Kings shall not cease from 
the house of Judah, nor doctors that teach the law 
from his children, until that the king Messiah do come, 
whose the kingdom is; and all nations of the earth 
shall be subject unto him.” Now that, the sceptre has 
departed from Judah, and, consequently, that the Mes- 
siah has come, we argue from the acknowledgments of 
some most learned Jews themselves. Kiinchi thus com- 
ments on Ilosea: “These are the days of our captiv- 
ity, wherein we have neither king nor prince in Israel; 
but we are in the power of the Gentiles, and under their 
kings and princes.” Again, Abarbanel, commenting on 
Isa. liii, says that it is a great part of their misery 
in their captivity that they have neither kingdom nor 
rule, nor a sceptre of judgment ! The. precise time 
when all authority departed from Judah is disputed. 
Some date its departure from the time when Ilerod, an 
Idumrcan, set aside the Maccabees and Sanhedrim. 
Thereupon the Jews are said to have shaved their 
heads, put on sackcloth, and cried, “ Woe to us, because 
the sceptre is departed from Judah, and a lawgiver from 
beneath his feet !” Others think that it was when 
Vespasian and Titus destroyed Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple that the Jews lost the last vestige of authority. 
If, therefore, the sceptre has departed from Judah — and 
who can question it who looks at the broken-up, scat- 
tered, and lost state of that tribe for ages? — tbe conclu- 
sion is clearly irresistible that the Messiah must hare 
long since come! To avoid the force of this conclusion 
the Jews now say that the -r'rfi she’bet, which we ren- 
der sceptre, may be translated rod, and metaphorically 
signifies, in the above passage, affliction. That the 
word cannot bear this meaning here is evident, because, 
for a long while after the prophecy was uttered, espe- 
cially in the reigns of David and Solomon, the tribe of 
Judah was in a most prosperous state. See Suei’tkk. 

| (2.) The next proof that the Messiah has long since 

come we adduce from Dan. ix, 25, 2t>, 27. It is evident 
that the true Messiah is here spoken of. He is twice 
designated by tbe very name. If we consider wliat tbe 
work is which lie is here said to accomplish, we shall 
have a full confirmation of this. Who but ho could 
finish and take away transgression, make reconciliation 
for iniquity, bring in everlasting righteousness, seal up 
the vision and prophecy, confirm the covenants with 
many, and cause to cease the sacrifice and oblation? 
Indeed, there is a saying extant in the Talmud, as the 
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tradition of former times, “In Daniel is delivered to us 
the end of the Messiah,” i.e. the term wherein he ought 
to come, as it is explained by Jarchi. Grotins (De Ve- 
ritat. v) speaks of a Jew, K. Beraehia, who lived fifty 
years before our Lord, and who declared that the time 
fixed by Daniel could not go beyond fifty years ! if 
then it be the true Messiah who is described in the 
above prophecy, it remains for us to see how the time 
predicted for liis coming has long since transpired. This 
is expressly said to be seventy weeks from the going 
forth of the commandment to restore and build Jerusa- 
lem. That by seventy weeks are to be understood sev- 
enty s evens of years, a day being put for a year, and 
a week for seven years, making up 490 years, is allowed 
by Kimc.hi, Jarchi, rabbi Saadias, and other learned 
Jews, as well as by many Christian commentators. It 
is clear that these seventy weeks cannot consist of 
weeks of days, for all put together make but one year, 
four months, and odd days — a space of time too short to 
crowd so many various events into as are here specified; 
nor can any such time be assigned between the two cap- 
tivities, wherein like events did happen (see Prideanx, 
Connect, lib. v, pt. 1). This period of time then must 
have long since elapsed, whether we date its commence- 
ment from the first decree of Cyrus (Ezra i, 1, 2), the 
second of Darius Hvstaspes (vi, 15), or that of Arta- 
xerxes (viii, 1). See Grotins, De Yeritat . v ; Josephus, 
War, vii, 12, 13. See Seventy Weeks. 

(8.) We can only barely allude to one remarkable 
prediction more, which fixes the time of the Messiah’s 
advent, viz. Hag. ii, 7-9 : “ I will shake all nations, and 
the desire of all nations shall come : and I will fill this 
house with glory, saith the Lord of Hosts. The silver 
is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of Hosts. 
The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of 
the former, saith the Lord of Hosts.” The glory here 
spoken of must be in reference to the Messiah, or on 
some other account. It could not have been said that 
the second Temple exceeded in glory the former one; 
for in many particulars, according to the acknowledg- 
ment of the Jews themselves, it was far inferior, both as 
a building (Ezra iii, 3, 12) and in respect of the sym- 
bols and tokens of God’s special favor being wanting 
(see Kimcbi and R. Salomon on Hag. i, 8). The prom- 
ised glory, therefore, must refer to the coming and 
presence of him who was promised to the world before 
there was any nation of the Jews; and who is aptly 
called the “ Desire of all nations." This view is amp- 
ly confirmed by the prophet Malachi (iii, 1). Since, 
then, the very Temple into which the Saviour was to 
enter has for ages been destroyed, lie must, if the integ- 
rity of this prophecy be preserved, have come. Nor is 
the force of this passage for our present purpose greatly 
diminished if we take the interpretation of many, that 
iTl'2n, “desire,” here, being fem., cannot directly refer 
to the Messiah personally; for in any case the prophecy 
refers to some glorification, at the time future, of the 
then existing Temple; and as that Temple has now ut- 
terly passed away, its fulfilment cannot be looked for 
under any Messiah yet to come. See Desire. 

That there was, at the time of our Lord’s birth, a 
great expectation of the Messiah, both among Jews and 
Gentiles, may he seen from three celebrated historians, 
as well as from the sacred Scriptures. Tacitus (Ilist. c. 
13) says; “Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdo- 
tum literaris contineri, eo ipso tempore fore ut. valesce- 
ret Orieus , profectique Judaea rerum potirentnr.” Again, 
Suetonius (in Yespas. 4) says : “ Percrebruerat Oriente 
toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis ut eo tempore 
Jiukei profeeti rernm potirentur.” Josephus, not being 
able to find any calculation by which to protract the 
general expectation of the Messiah, applies it in the fol- 
lowing words to Vespasian ( 1 Yar, vii, 31) : “That which 
chiefly excited the Jews to war was an ambiguous 
prophecy, which was also found in the sacred books, 
that at that time some one within their country should 


arise who would obtain the empire of the whole world.” 
We are, moreover, informed again by Suetonius ( Octac . 
94), that, upon the conception of Augustus, it was gen- 
erally thought that Nature was then in labor to bring 
forth a king who would rule the Romans. Some sup- 
pose that the words of Virgil ( Eclog . iv) point at our 
Saviour, but they were intended by him to apply to 
the son of Pollio. We may just add that as there was 
a general expectation of the Messiah at this time, so 
there were many impostors who drew after them many 
followers (Josephus, Ant. xx, 2, 6 ; War, Ivii, 31). See 
also a full account of the false Christs who appeared by 
John ii Lent, Schediasm. c. 2; Maimonides, Dp. ad Ju- 
dceos Marsilienses ; Christ prophesies of such persons 
(Matt, xxiv, 24, 29). 

2. The limits of this article will admit of our only 
touching upon the proofs that Jesus of Nazareth, and 
none other, is the very Messiah that was to come. (1.) 
What was predicted of the Messiah was fulfilled in Je- 
sus. Was the Messiah to be of the seed of the woman 
(Gen. iii, 15), and this woman a virgin? (Isa. vii, 14). 
So we are told (Gal. iv, 4; Matt, i, 18, and 22, 23) that 
Jesus was made of a woman, and born of a virgin. Was 
it predicted that he (Messiah) should be of the tribe of 
Judah, of the family of Jesse, and of the house of David? 
(Mic. v, 2; Gen. xlix, 10; Isa. xi, 10; Jer. xxiii, 5). 
This was fulfilled in Jesus (Luke i, 27; 69; Matt, i, 1). 
See Genealogy of Christ. (2.) If the Messiah was 
to be a prophet like unto Moses, so was Jesus also (Isa. 
xviii; John vi, 14). If the Messiah w r as to appear in 
the second Temple, so did Jesus (Hag. ii, 7, 9; John 
xviii, 20). (3.) The Messiah was to work miracles (Isa. 
xxxv, 5, 6; comp. Matt, xi, 4, 5). See Miracle. 
(4.) If the Messiah was to suffer and die (Isa. liii), we 
find that Jesus died in the same manner, at the very 
time, and under the identical circumstances, which were 
predicted of him. The very man who betrayed him, 
the price for which he was sold, the indignities he was 
to receive in his last moments, the parting of his gar- 
ments, and his last words, etc., were all foretold of the 
Messiah, and accomplished in Jesus! (5.) Was the 
Messiah to rise from the dead ? So did Jesus. How 
stupendous and adorable is the providence of God, who, 
through so many apparent contingencies, brought such 
things to pass! See Kidder, Demonstration of the Mes- 
siah (Loud. 1726, fol.) ; Olearius, Jesus d. wahre Messias 
(Leips. 1714, 1737); M‘Caul, Messiah ship of Jesus (War- 
burton Lett. 1852); Black, Messiahs and am ti- Messiahs 
(Lond. 1853); Browne, Messiah as foretold and expected 
(Loud. 1862) ; Higginson, Hebrew Messianic Hope and 
Christian Reality (Lond. 1871). Comp, also Malcolm's 
Theological I lulex. s. v. ; Volbeding’s Index Programma- 
tum, p. 38 sq. ; Hase’s Leben Jesu, p. 86 ; and Danz, 
Worterbnch, p. 855 sq. See Christology. 

MESSIAHS, False. Jesus warned his disciples 
that false Christs should arise (Matt, xxiv, 24), and the 
event has verified the prediction. No less than twenty- 
four such impostors have been enumerated as having 
appeared in different places and at different times; and 
even this does not exhaust the list. One by the name 
of Simeon was the first of any note who made a noise in 
the world. Being dissatisfied with the state of things 
under Hadrian, he set himself up as the head of the Jew- 
ish nation, and proclaimed himself their long-expected 
Messiah. He was one of those banditti that infested 
Judiea, and committed all kinds of violence against the 
Romans ; and had become so powerful that he was chos- 
en king of the Jews, and by them acknowledged their 
Messiah. However, to facilitate the success of this bold 
enterprise, he assumed the name of Bar-Cocheba (q. v.), 
alluding to the star foretold by Balaam ; for he pre- 
tended to be the star sent by heaven to restore his na- 
tion to its ancient liberty and glory. This epithet was 
changed by his enemies into that of Bar-Cozeba, i. e. 
son of a lie. He chose a forerunner, raised an army, 
was anointed king, coined money inscribed with his 
own name, and proclaimed himself Messiah and prince 
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of the Jewish nation. Hadrian raised an army, and sent 
it against him : lie retired into a town called Hither, 
where he was besieged. Har-C’ocheba seems to have 
been killed in the siege, the city was taken, and a dread- 
ful havoc succeeded. The Jews themselves allow that 
during this short war against the Homans in defence of 
this false Messiah they lost five or six hundred thousand 
souls. This was in the tirst half of the 2d century. In the 
reign of Theodosius the Younger, A.D, 434, another im- 
postor arose, called Muses Cretensis. lie pretended to 
be a second Moses, sent to deliver the Jews who dwelt 
in Crete, and promised to divide the sea and give them 
a safe passage through it. Their delusion proved so 
strong and universal that they neglected their lands, 
houses, and other concerns, and took only so much with 
them as they could conveniently carry. ( >u the day 
appointed, this false Muses, having led them to the 
top of a rock, men, women, and children threw them- 
selves headlong down into the sea, without the least 
hesitation or reluctance, till so great a number of them 
were drowned as to open the eyes of the rest, and make 
them sensible of the cheat. They then began to look 
for their pretended leader, but he had disappeared, and 
escaped out of their hands. 

In the reign of Justin, about A.D. 520, another im- 
postor appeared, who called himself the son of Moses. 
His name was J Hainan. I le entered into a city of Ara- 
bia Felix, and there lie greatly oppressed the Christians; 
but he was taken prisoner and put to death hv Klesban, 
an Ethiopian general. The Jews and Samaritans re- 
belled against the emperor Justinian, A.D. 529, and set 
up one Julian for their king, and accounted him the 
Messiah. The emperor sent an army against them, 
killed great numbers of them, took their pretended Mes- 
siah prisoner, and immediately put him to death. In 
the time of Leo the lsaurian, about A.D. 721, arose an- 
other false Messiah in Spain: his name was , Scrams. 
He drew great numbers after him, to their no small loss 
and disappointment; hut all his pretensions came to 
nothing. 

The 12th century was particularly fruitful in pro- 
ducing Messiahs. About 1137 there appeared one in 
France, who was put to death, and numbers of those 
who followed him. In A.D. 1 138 the Persians were dis- 
turbed with a Jew who called himself the Messiah. 
1 le collected a vast army ; hut lie, too, was put to death, 
and his followers were treated with great inhumanity. 
A false Messi all. stirred up the Jews at ( 'ordova, in Spain, 
A.D. 1157. The wiser and better part looked upon him 
as a madman, hut the great body of the Jewish na- 
tion believed in him. On this occasion nearly all the 
Jews in Spain were destroyed. Another false Messiah 
who arose in the kingdom of Fez, A.D. 11(17, under the 
name of ] Ha-iil A l rid (Alroy), brought great troubles 
and persecutions upon the Jews that were scattered 
throughout that country. Disraeli has taken this his- 
torical event as the plot of his A Iroy. In the same year 
an Arabian professed to he the Messiah, and pretended 
to work miracles. When search was made for him, his 
followers lied, and lie was brought before the Arabian 
king. Heiug questioned by him. he replied that lie was 
a prophet sent from Cod. The king then asked him 
what sign lie could show to conlirm his mission. ‘‘Cut 
off my head,” said lie, "and I will return to life again.” 
The king took him at his word, promising to believe him 
if his prediction was accomplished. The poor wretch, 
however, never came to life again, and the cheat was 
snlKriently discovered. Those who had been deluded 
by him were grievously punished, and the nation was 
condemned to a very heavy line. Not long after this, a 
Jew who dwelt beyond the Euphrates called himself the 
Messiah, and drew vast multitudes of people about him. 
11c gave this for a sign of it. that lie had been leprous, 
and had been cured in the course of one night, lie, like 
the rest, perished, and brought great persecution on his 
countrymen. A magician and false Christ arose in Per- 
sia, A.D. 1174, who seduced many of the common peo- 


ple, and brought the Jews into great tribulation (see 
Maimonidcs, EpistoL ad Judiros in Massilia oyentes). 
Another of these impostors, a great cabalist, arose, A.D. 

1 17b, in Moravia, who was called David A Imasser. He 
pretended he could make himself invisible ; but lie was 
soon taken and put to death, and a heavy line laid upon 
the Jews. A famous cheat and rebel exerted himself in 
Persia. A.D. ] 199, called David el-Darid. lie was a man 
of learning, a great magician, and pretended to he the 
Messiah, lie raised an army against the king, lmt was 
taken and imprisoned; and, having made his escape, 
was afterwards retaken and beheaded. Vast numbers 
of the Jews were butchered for taking part with this 
impostor. 

In the 13th and 14th centuries the Messiah imposi- 
tion had come to a comparative stand-still. It is true 
the most learned of the rabbis, the celebrated Saadia, 
Abraham Ibn-Chija, Nachman, and Gcrsoni, had taken 
upon themselves to calculate the time of the actual 
coming of the veritable deliverer, and had fixed upon 
1358 as the Messiah year; hut no one came forward 
and sought to impose himself upon the waiting multi- 
tude. Towards the close of the 15th century, however, 
the opportunity was renewed by the terrible fate of the 
Jews, especially in the Iberian peninsula, where for so 
many years they had enjoyed a haven of rest. On the 
Continent t lie Jews had suffered from the very start of 
the Crusading movement, but in the Iberian peninsula 
they had found a pleasant home and a quiet retreat, fre- 
quently even positions of power and of honor. Gradu- 
ally, however, their position was undermined. First 
the Church of Home trained men as polemics against 
the Jews. Later it was determined to make converts 
of them at any price, and if they could not he secured 
peacefully, to subject them to bloody persecution. This 
policy was inaugurated at Seville in 1391-92, and soon 
spread over the peninsida. Escape was difficult, and, if 
made, hardly augured a brighter future in other lands; 
and thus reasoning, they remained, and some 290.000 
Jews were made to accept baptism at the point of the 
sword. This event forms the saddest, turning-point in 
Jewish history. Persecution upon persecution followed. 
The Jew, linding no alternative, was forced to play the 
part of the hypocrite, and, while pressing the cross to 
his lips, vowed in his heart more faithful devotion to 
the cause of Israel. The gloomiest day came with the 
date of America’s discovery. The year that shed new 
light upon Europe shrouded the Jew in darkness, and 
forms at the same time the grandest and the most melan- 
choly hour of modern history. Blit though at tirst many 
had lieen made converts in the hours of oppression, they 
gradually came to believe in the vital truths (4’ Christi- 
anity; and though the examples before them were not 
promotive of a true Christian life, the fact that no de- 
liverer had come to Israel in the most trying hour 
made them not only faint but wavering, and there 
seemed danger that, if not soon inspired with new hope, 
the last day had come for the Jewish race. There re- 
mained. it is true, a small remnant that had continued 
thus far in open defiance to all demands of the govern- 
ment, and valiantly contended for liberty of conscience, 
lint even these successive trials had broken their cour- 
age, and had robbed them of the prospect of a more au- 
spicious future. Not only the uneducated, hut even the. 
learned and the devoted, were yielding up the long 
cherished Messianic hope, as a sweet dream, an idle 
fancy, which lacked all chance of reality. The Jewish 
race, they declared, was horn to suffer forever, and the 
day would never come for deliverance from oppression ; 
never should they see a day of freedom ami indepen- 
dence. This hopeless and hapless condition of his coun- 
trymen determined the learned Jewish rahhi Ahrahnncl 
(q. v.1 to employ his pen in defence of the O.-T. Script- 
ures, and of Jewish interpretation. Aware that if this 
spirit, of discontent and unbelief were suffered to grow it 
! would result in the ultimate defnnetion of the Jewish 
ranks, he essayed to combat it by inspiring them anew 
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with the prospects of ail early delivery from oppression, 
and the dawn of a happy change. Though hoary with 
age, he wrote with trembling hands book after book to 
explain the principal Messianic passages of the O. T., 
especially those of Daniel, and argued that Israel could 
safely depend upon a glorious future, and that the day 
of the Messiah was near at hand. He even went so far 
as to determine the date, and fixed upon 1503 as the 
year of their delivery. As a leader in Israel, Abraba- 
nel’s word commanded attention, and the wretched peo- 
ple were encouraged to take new hope. 

At such a moment there was room for imposition, and 
it came immediately with the very opening of the iGth 
century. Enthusiasts declared that the time had ar- 
rived for removal to the Holy Land, to anticipate the 
change so near at hand. One German rabbi, Ascher 
Liimmlein (or Lammlin), a resident within the Austrian 
dominions, actually gave himself out as the forerunner 
of the approaching Messiah, and, as pseudo-John, about 
A.D. 1502, called the people to repentance, and urged an 
immediate removal to the East. He pulled down his own 
house, presaging that by another year- he and his breth- 
ren who would follow him should live in peace under the 
reign of the “ King of the Jews.” Liimmlein lived near 
Venice, but his admonitions travelled all through Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and France. Everywhere his cause 
made converts; even Christians are said to have be- 
lieved in his mission (see Griitz, Gesch. <1. Juden , ix, 243). 
But the prophet died suddenly, and all hopes lay pros- 
trate in the dust. The agony of the people, so basely 
deceived, lacks description. A few flocked to the cross 
of Christ, and in this their most trying hour declared 
that Jesus was the Christ ; but the greater number, with 
that stubbornness characteristic of the Shemitic race, 
yet refused to look for help from the great Physician. 

The Messiah-hope still lingered, however faintly, in 
the heart of the Jew, particularly in the Iberian penin- 
sula, where he now suffered most; and it was not long 
before a new impostor arose to abuse the confidence of 
his much dejected brethren. This time the pretender 
played his part more acutely, and it was some time be- 
fore his deception was discovered. During the eventful 
reign of Charles V a person suddenly turned up at the 
court of the king of Portugal, who, calling himself Da- 
vid Reubeni, declared that he had come from India as 
ambassador of his brother, the king of the Jews, to 
propose an alliance for the recovery of the Holy Land 
from the Mussulman. He had so carefully prepared 
himself for liis role that he appeared natural, and his 
story apparently bore truth upon its face. He readily 
found friends both among Jews and Gentiles, and he 
was favorably received wherever he went. To persuade 
the Iberian government of the verity of his mission, he 
had brought papers confirming his claims; and he kept 
at such a respectful distance from the Jews that they 
became doubly anxious to approach him. Those who 
had been forcibly converted to Christianity fairly wor- 
shipped the ground he had stood upon ; and great was 
the joy among the Jews of Italy when David found favor 
in the eyes of Clement VII (1523-34), and gained dis- 
tinctions at the papal court. In the midst of his successes 
he was joined by one Solomon Molcho (q. v.\ a Portu- 
guese New-Christian, who openly apostatized to Juda- 
ism, and set up as the prophet of the movement. He sub- 
mitted to circumcision, and in many other ways sought 
to prove his sincerity. At first lie travelled with David, 
but, anxious to visit the Holy Land, he parted with the 
prince and set out for the East. On his return he visited 
Clement VH, and found even greater favor with the pope 
than David. Indeed, Molcho enjoyed Clement’s protec- 
tion thereafter, and, though an apostate, he was suffered 
to pour out his apocalyptic rhapsodies without restraint. 
But he finally came to a woful end. He had met David 
again, and together they had gone to Ratisbon, the seat 
ot Charles V, to convert the emperor. Charles was hard- 
hearted, and both David and Solomon were thrown into 
prison ; the former escaping, we hardly know how, the 


latter expiating his daring at the stake. This put an 
end to the Messiah promises of the 16th century. 

In the 17th century the first false Christ arose in the 
East Indies, A.D. 1615, and was largely followed by the 
Portuguese Jews who are scattered over that country. 
Another in the Low Countries declared himself to be the 
Messiah of the family of David, and of the line of Na- 
than, A.D. 1624. He promised to destroy Rome, and to 
overthrow the kingdom of Antichrist and the Turkish 
empire. 

The year 166G was a year of great expectation, and 
some wonderful thing was looked for by many. This 
was a fit time for an impostor to set up, and accordingly 
lying reports were carried about. It was said that 
great multitudes marched from unknown parts to the 
remote deserts of Arabia, and they were supposed to be 
the ten tribes of Israel, who had been dispersed for many 
ages; that a ship had arrived in the north part of Scot- 
land with sails and cordage of silk ; that the mariners 
spoke nothing but Hebrew ; that on the sails was this 
motto, “ The Twelve Tribes of Israel.” The auspicious 
moment, was embraced to advantage by one Sabbathai 
Zebi (q. v.), the greatest of all Jewish pretenders, who 
made a great noise, and gained a great number of pros- 
elytes. He was born at Aleppo, and imposed on the 
Jews for a considerable time with great success as “ King 
of the kings of the earth;” but when the Turkish gov- 
ernment, under whose protection he lived, questioned 
his wholesome influence on the people, he forsook the 
Jews and turned Mohammedan for the sake of saving his 
life, which he believed in danger — a presentiment that 
proved but too true, for he was finally beheaded. Sab- 
bathai Zebi’s influence is still incalculable ; he demands 
so much notice at our hands that we refer our readers 
to the special article under his name. Suffice it to say 
here that this man formed a considerable sect, which — 
notwithstanding that the conduct of its founder might, 
one would suppose, have disabused the most blind and 
fanatic enthusiasm — long existed, and still continues to 
exist. 

Another false Christ that made any considerable num- 
ber of converts was one rabbi Mordecai , a Jew of 
Germany: he appeared A.D. 1682. It was not long be- 
fore he was found out to be an impostor, and was obliged 
to flee from Italy to Poland to save his life : what be- 
came of him afterwards does not seem to be recorded. 
About the middle of the 18th century an extraordinary 
adventurer, named Frank, by birth a Polish Jew, and by 
profession, in his younger days, a distiller of brandy, 
suddenly came to the front, and revived the expiring 
Sabbathaic party by the propagation of a new creed, 
which leaned towards Christianity, while it w T as really 
neither that nor Judaism. This lofty eclectic rejected 
the Talmud, but insisted on a hidden sense in the Script- 
ures. lie admitted the trinity and the incarnation of 
the Deity, but preserved an artful ambiguity as to the 
person in whom the Deity was incarnate. He was him- 
self a believer in Sabbathai Zebi. and yet he dared not to 
speak out against Christ; consequently he preferred to 
leave the question unsettled, until his connection with 
the Christian world seemed to demand a more decided 
confession, when he openly embraced Christianitj r as a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church. In his last 
years he flourished as t; baron” Frank, and his followers 
dared even to presume that he was of royal lineage, and. 
closely related to the reigning house of Russia. The 
extent of his influence may be fairly estimated by our 
readers when we tell them that 800 persons attended his 
funeral. A cross was set up over his tomb. For some 
time a daughter whom he had left guided his followers ; 
but these gradually dispersed, and, deprived of pecuni- 
ary aid, the family of Frank gave to the world a work 
written by him many years before his decease, counsel- 
ling the Jews to embrace the Christian religion. See 
Frank, Jacob. Frank evidently preferred to continue 
the work of Sabbathai Zebi rather than declare himself 
a Messiah. He frequently declared that his mission 
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was to unite together all religions, sects, and confessions. 
Among the paradoxical opinions he is said to have ad- 
vanced was the idea that the Lord Jesus Christ is still 
upon earth, and that he would soon again send forth 
ftvelve apostles to publish the (iospel. All that now 
remains of the Frank ists is contained within the Roman 
Catholic Church of Roland; they are therefore virtually 
Christians, though distinguishing themselves by marked 
remains of Judaism. Some consider that they still re- 
tain in secret a belief in the religion of the synagogue. 
They are found in Poland, especially at Warsaw, dis- 
persed among all, even the highest, classes of society, 
chiefly in the profession of law and medicine. They 
are said to have taken a considerable share in the war 
of insurrection against Russia in the year 1830; it has 
even been said that the chief of the Frankists was a 
member of the Diet of Poland, and afterwards obliged 
to take refuge as an exile in France. But little is 
known of them at present, as they mix so largely with 
the Christians as such. 

In our own day the Messiah question is again en- 
livened by the appearance of new claimants. One of 
these lately made his debut in the far East, at Sana, in 
the kingdom of Yemen, and created much excitement, 
which has scarcely subsided yet. The well-known 
Eastern traveller, baron De Maltzahn, furnishes the fol- 
lowing account of this modern Messiah of the Orient: 
The pretender, of a fascinating exterior, remarkably 
brilliant eyes, and a melodious voice, after studying the 
mysteries of the great eabalistical work, the Zohar. 
withdrew from intercourse with his fellow-men, and 
eventually retired into a desert, where he submitted to 
bodily mortifications and self-denial, lie soon became 
distinguished as a worker of miracles, and as such at- 
tracted the attention of the superstitious Bedouins. 
These, seeking to obtain his good graces, brought vari- 
ous descriptions of food, and were pleased that he con- 
descended to accept their offerings. The increase of 
their flocks and of their household, and even their 
success in the attack upon hostile troops, were attrib- 
uted to the power peculiar to this worker of mar- 
vels. II is reputation spread far and wide among t lie 
Arabian population, and many incredible stories were 
circulated about this “wise man.” It was said of him 
that his face had the splendor of the sun; that the 
name, “Son of David,” was engraved upon his hand; 
that he possessed the valuable power of discovering treas- 
ures; that he was invulnerable, etc. J 1 is Jewish coin- 
patriots, not pleased with the connection between their 
favorite scholar and the members of a strange religion, 
were about to bring him back to his own people, when 
a sudden calamity gave the position of this man a new 
turn. An epidemic broke out among the flocks of the 
Bedouins, who in consequence of this calamity were in 
a short time reduced to extreme want. These changes 
in the fortune of the Arabs were assigned to the secret 
influence of the mysterious man. It was then remem- 
bered that he was a Jew, and lie all at once became the 
object of bitter hatred. The recluse had meanwhile 
quitted his solitude and returned to his native place. 
Here he was declared, chiefly by the Arabs, to lie a 
Messiah, and he became a dreaded and unapproachable 
power even in the eyes of his fiercest enemies. Jlis 
Jewish countrymen were in expectation that lie would 
crush the Arabs and lead his own brethren to the Holy 
Land. Ilis heated imagination accepted the messianic 
part which the delusion of the people had conferred upon 
him; and lie beheld in the opinion of the multitude an 
evidence of his high mission, lie received everywhere 
munificent presents, lived in a princely style, was rev- 
erenced hv his own people, and dreaded by the Moslems, 
until some daring Arabs finally waylaid and killed him, 
and thus proved that he was vulnerable. But supersti- 
tion is more invulnerable than false Messiahs. Ari 
Shocher (such was his name) is not considered as dead 
by his followers. He appeared after t he murder, they 
say, under another form, in the neighborhood of Sana, 


and proclaimed that, at a later time, he would assume 
again his former shape. The government has taken 
steps to seize him, but he has since disappeared, and his 
present whereabouts are unknown. 

Very recently “a new Messiah,” writes the Frcmden - 
bhitt (August, 1872), “has made his appearance, and he 
has been graciously pleased to address his first official 
communication to the Jewish congregation of Berlin. 
The royal ‘whom it may concern’ bore a seal which bad 
on it t lie crown of Israel, tlie shield of David, ami the 
following words as motto: l J.o bechuil veto bekoach ki 
im beruchi, amar Adomii Zebaoth — not with power, nor 
with force, but with my Spirit, says the Lord Zebaoth/ 
The congregation is commanded to cause to be pro- 
claimed in the synagogue the commemoration day of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, that thenceforth that day shall 
be celebrated no longer as a day of mourning, but as a 
day of joy and jubilation, because li o, l Jekuthiel, king of 
Israel/ has come, and is about to assume the throne of 
his empire as the veritable Messiah. Should they re- 
fuse to carry out his behest, he will pour out the vial of 
his anger on the unbelievers, and the infidels will fall 
under the ban of excommunication, on his entering Ber- 
lin. The communication is accompanied bv a memo- 
rial containing the rules of government which ‘ Jeku- 
thiel, the king of Israel, 1 prescribes for the government 
of his people, and a copy of the diplomatic notes which 
his royal majesty has caused to be transmitted to the 
Porte and the other great powers for a peaceable cession 
of Palestine and Syria.” Although a year has passed 
since lie issued his address, nothing has been heard of 
his entry into the new capital of the German empire. 

See Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Tulm, et Rabbin. ( Basle, 
1040, fob), coll. 1207 sq. ; id. Synagoga Judaica, ch. 
i; Ilulsius, Theol. Jud. (Breda.*, 1053, 4to) : Pocock, 
Theol. Works, i, 159 sq. ; Johannes a Lent, Hist, of 
False Messiahs (in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, entitled l)e 
Pseudo-Messi is) ; Eisenmenger, Eutdecktes Judenthum 
(Kbnigsb. 1711, 2 vols. 4to), ii, 647 sq., a hook to be 
read very guardedly; Jortin, Remarks on Feel. Hist, iii, 
330;. Birch, De Mcssiu (Ilavn. 1780); Harris, Sermons 
on the M essiah ; Simpson, Key to the Prophecies , sec. 9 ; 
Maclaurin, On the Prophecies relating to the Messiah ; 
Fuller, Jesus the true Messiah ; Stehelin, Traditions of 
the Jeics (Loud. 1751-52, fol.) ; De Rossi, Della rana as- 
pettazione degli Ebrei del loro Re Messia (Parma, 1773, 
4to); Bertlioldt., Christologia Jud.Jesu apostolorumque 
sEtute (Erlangen, 1811) — convenient but superficial; 
Lange, Life of Christ (see Index); Liddon, Divinity of 
Christ, p. 09, 77, 91 ; Alger, llist. Fut. Life, p. 109, 219, 
353; Sadler, Emanuel, p. 97 sq. ; Milman, Hist, of the 
Jeics, ii, 432 sq. ; iii, 300; Allen, Mod. Judaism, p. 253 
sq. ; Young, Chrislology of the Turgnms (Edinb. 1853) ; 
Jost, Oescfi. dec Jsraeliten, vol. viii ; Griitz, Cesch. der 
Juden (see Index in vol. vi, vii, viii, and x); Michel 
Nicolas, Des doctrines rel. des J uifs pendant Its <l< nx sie- 
cles anterietirs a I'ere Chretienne (Paris, 1800, 8vo), p, 
200 sq. ; Langen, Judenth. zur Zeit Christ i (Freib. 1800), 
p, 391 si].; Gran, Semi ten und Jmlogermancn (2d ed. 
Stuttg. 1807, sni. 8 vol, Introd. and chap, v; Rule, Ka- 
raites (Loud. 1870, 12mo), p. 132 si].; Journ. Sac. Lit. 
1873, Jan. art. viii; Jahrb. dcutsch. Theol. 1807, ii, 340 
sq. ; Christian Examiner, 1809. p. 90; Engl. Dec. viii, 
1*2; Christian Monthly, 1844, Nov. p. 581; A 'at tonal 
Rev. April, 1 803, p. 400 sq.; 1804, p. 554 sq.; Old and 
Xcic, 1870, April, p. 545; A ’eic-Englamh r, v. 300 sq. ; x, 
102 sq. ; JHblioth. Sac. xi, 009 sip : Hamburger, Real- 
Encyklop. f. Hibel w. Talmud, art. Messias. (J. II. \Y.) 

Messi'as (Mfirirmi;), the Gnecized form (John i, 
41; iv,25) of the Heb. title Mkssiau (q. v.), translated 
Christ. 

Messina, Axtonki.i.a i».\, an Italian painter, was 
born at Messina some time between 1414 anil 1420; 
studied in the Netherlands in t lie school of Johann van 
Eyck, where he learned the secret of the preparation 
and use of oil-colors, and spread the knowledge of it 
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afterwards among the Venetians. Authors differ wide- 
ly as to this artist, and very little is known of his life. 
His principal works are the head of St. Sebastian and a 
Madonna and Child, in the Berlin Museum. A Christ 
bound to a Pillar is in the Manfrini Gallery at Venice, 
and a Dead Christ, with three weeping angels, in the 
Imperial Gallon' of Vienna. A Crucifixion, with the 
Virgin and St.John, is in the Antwerp Museum; and 
in the Academy of Venice is a Weeping Nun. Two altar- 
pieces by him are recorded, which were painted for the 
two churches of the ‘Dominante, besides several Ma- 
donnas and sacred subjects for individuals. lie died 
about 1490. See Vasari, Lives of the Painters , transl. by 
Foster (London, 1850, 5 vols. 8vo), ii, 55 ; Spooner, Bio- 
graphical History of the Fine Arts (N. Y. 1865, 2 vols. 
8vo), vol. ii, s. v. 

Mestrezat, Jean, a distinguished French Prot- 
estant theologian, was born at Geneva in 1592. He 
studied theology at Saumur, and was in 1615 appoint- 
ed pastor at Charenton, near Paris, which position he 
held until his death, May 2, 1657. He took part in the 
national synod held at Charenton in 1623, and presided 
over that of 1631. Among the important events of his 
life, we must mention three public conferences he held, 
the first with P. Veron, a Jesuit, the great polemic of 
his order; the second with P. Regourd, in the presence 
of Anne of Austria; and the third with abbot De Retz 
(afterwards cardinal), who relates the most striking feat- 
ures of it in his Memoires. Mestrezat was distinguished 
for his inflexible firmness of purpose. It is said that he 
once defended the eause of Protestantism in the pres- 
ence of the cardinal De Richelieu with so much vivacity 
that that prelate could not help remarking, “ Here is 
the most daring minister in France.” Like his col- 
league Daille (q. v.), he inclined towards the views of 
the theologians of Saumur concerning hypothetical uni- 
versalism. His most important works are : De la Com- 
munion de Jesus Christ au sacrement de V Eucharist ie, 
contre les Cardinaux Bellarmin et Du Perron (Sedan, 
1624, 8vo) : — Traite de VEcriture Sainte, contre le Jesuite 
Regourd et le Cardinal Du Perron (Gen. 1642, 8vo) : — 
Traite de VEglise (Gen. 1649, 4to) : — Sermons sur la 
venue et la naissance de Jesus Christ au monde (Gen. 1649, 
8vo) : — Sermons sur les chapitres XII et XIII de I'Epi- 
tre anx Hebreux (Gen. 1655, 8vo) : — Vingt sermons sur 
divers textes (Sedan, 1625, 12mo; Gen. 1658, 8vo). See 
Memoires du Cardinal de Retz (Peti tot’s collection), 
xliv, 130; Bayle, Diet. Hist.; Senebier, I list. Lift, de 
Geneve ; Haag, La France Protest, vii, 400 ; Andre, Essai 
sur les oeuvres de J. Mestrezat (Strasb. 1847) ; Hoefer, 
Nonv. Biog. Generale, xxxv, 184; Herzog, Real-Encykl. 
ix, 443 ; A. Vinet, Hist, de la Predication, p. 143. (J. N. P.) 

Mestrezat, Philippe, a Reformed theologian, 
son of Jean, was born at Geneva. In 1641 he was a 
professor of philosophy in his native city; in 1644 the 
pastor of a church; and in 1649 a professor of theology. 
He acquired the reputation of being an original think- 
er and a good preacher. He died at Geneva in 1690. 
He published many dissertations, among which may 
be mentioned: De Unione Personarum in Christo (Gen. 
1682, 4 to) : — De Communicatione idiomatum toti Christo 
facta (ibid. 1675, 4to) : — De Tolerantia fratrum dissi- 
dentium in prate r-fundamentalibus (1G63, 4to): — Qucss- 
tionum philosophico-theologicarum de libero arbitrio De- 
eds (1655, 4to). See Senebier, Hist. Litter, de Geneve ; 
Hoefer, None. Biog. Generale, s. v. 

Metabolism (from pErafidWio, to change ) is a 
term coined by the German theologian Riickert to de- 
scribe the doctrinal views of the Christian fathers Ig- 
natius, Justin, and Irenaius on the Lord’s Supper. 4' hey 
stand midway between strict transubstantiation and the 
merely symbolical view, and hold fast to an objective 
union of the sensible with the supersensible. See 
Lord’s Supper ; Zwingle. 

Metagliostics is a synonyme of metaphysics (q. v.) 
(from ptrci, beyond, and yvwcag, knowledge), because it 
VI.— K 


transcends common knowledge. This name, of course, 
might be given to the whole system of philosophy. 

Metal, a term that nowhere occurs in the Auth.Ver., 
although the various metals and operations with them 
are frequently referred to. In the following article, we 
chiefly make use of those in Kitto’s and Smith’s dic- 
tionaries. 

The mountains of Palestine contained metals, nor 
were the Hebrews ignorant of the fact (Dent, viii, 9) ; 
but they do not appear to have understood the art of 
mining, unless indeed the numerous allusions apparent- 
ly to mining operations in Job xxviii are an evidence 
that these were carried on in the period of the mon- 
archy. See Mine. They therefore obtained from oth- 
ers the superior as well as the inferior metals, and 
worked them up. They received also metal utensils 
ready made, or metal in plates (Jer. x, 9), from neigh- 
boring and distant countries of Asia and Europe. The 
Hebrews, in common with other ancient nations, were 
acquainted with nearly all the metals known to mod- 
ern metallurgy, whether as the products of their own 
soil or the results of intercourse with foreigners. The 
trade in these metals was chiefly in the hands of the 
Phoenicians (Ezek. xxvii, 7), who obtained them from 
their colonies, principally those in Spain (Jer. x, 9; 
Ezek. xxvii, 1 2). Some also eame from Arabia (Ezek. 
xxvii, 19), and some apparently from tlie country of the 
Caucasus (Ezek. xxvii, 13), 

I. One of the earliest geographical definitions is the 
one describing the country of Havilah as the land 
which abounded in gold, and the gold of which was 
good (Gen. ii, 11, 12). The first artist in metals was a 
Cainite, Tubal-cain, the son of Lamech, the forger or 
sharpener of every instrument of copper (A. V. “ brass”) 
and iron (Gcn.iv,22). “ Abraham was very rich in cattle, 
in silver, and in gold" (Gen. xiii, 2); silver, as will be 
shown hereafter, being the medium of commerce, while 
gold existed in the shape of ornaments during the pa- 
triarchal ages. The vast quantity of silver and gold 
used in the Temple in the time of Solomon, and oth- 
erwise possessed by the Jews during the flourishing 
time of the nation, is very remarkable, under what- 
ever interpretation we regard such texts as 1 Chron. 
xxii, 14; xxix, 4, etc. In like manner, w r e find among 
other ancient Asiatic nations, and also among the Ro- 
mans, extraordinary wealth in gold and silver vessels 
and ornaments of jewelry. As all the accounts, received 
from sources so various, eannot be founded on exagger- 
ation, we may rest assured that the precious metals 
were in those aneient times obtained abundantly from 
mines — gold from Africa, India, and perhaps even then 
from Northern Asia; and silver principally from Spain. 

Tin is first mentioned among the spoils of the Mid- 
ianites which w r ere taken when Balaam was slain 
(Numb, xxxi, 22), and lead is used to heighten the im- 
agery of Moses’s triumphal song (Exod. xv, 10). 

Whether the ancient Hebrews were acquainted with 
steel, properly so called, is uncertain; the words so ren- 
dered in the A.V. (2 Sam. xxii, 35; Job xx, 24; Psa. 
xviii, 34; Jer. xv, 12) are in all other passages trans- 
lated brass, and would be more correctly copper. The 
“northern iron” of Jer. xv, 12 is believed by commenta- 
tors to be iron hardened and tempered by some pecul- 
iar process, so as more nearly to correspond to what we 
call steel (q. v.) ; and the “ flaming torches” of Nali. ii, 
3 are probably the flashing steel seythes of the war- 
chariots which should come against Nineveh. 

Besides the simple metals, it is supposed that the 
Hebrews used the mixture of copper and tin known 
as bronze, and probably in all cases in which copper is 
mentioned as in anv way manufactured, bronze is to be 
understood as the metal indicated. But with regard to 
the chashmal (A. V. “ amber”) of Ezek. i, 4, 27 ; viii, 2, 
rendered by the Sept. i)\tKrpov, and the Vulg. clectrum, 
by which our translators w r ere misled, there is consider- 
able difficulty. Whatever be the meaning of chashmal, 
for which no satisfactory etymology has been proposed, 
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there can be but little tloubt that by t)\iKTpov the Sept, 
translators intended, not the fossil resin known by that 
name to the Greeks and to us as “amber,” but the 
metal so called, which consisted of a mixture of four 
parts of gold with one of silver, described by Pliny 
(xxxiii, '23) as more brilliant than silver by lamp-light. 
There is the same dillicultv attending the \n\Ko\i- 
jiavov (Rev. i, 15 ; ii. 18; A.V. “fine brass”), which has 
hitherto successfully resisted all the eft'orts of commen- 
tators, but which is explained by Suidas as a kind of 
electron more precious than gold. That it was a mixed 
metal of great brilliancy is extremely probable, but it 
has hitherto been impossible to identify it. Whether 
it was the same as that precious compound known 
among the ancients as Corinthian brass is uncertain, but 
it is likely that in later times the Jews possessed splen- 
did vessels of the costly compound known by that name. 
Indeed, this is distinctly allirmed by Josephus {Life, p. 
13). See Bit.vss. 

In addition to the metals actually mentioned in the 
Bible, it has been supposed that mercury is alluded to 
in Numb, xxxi, 23 as “the water of separation,” being 
“looked upon as the mother by which all the metals 
were fructified, purified, and brought forth,” and on this 
account kept secret, and only mysteriously hinted at 
(Napier, Metal, of the Jiible, introd. p. 0). Mr. Napier 
adds, There is not the slightest foundation for this sup- 
posit ion.” 

With the exception of iron, gold is the most widely 
diffused of all metals. Almost every country in the 
world has in its turn yielded a certain supply; and as it 
is found most frequently in alluvial soil, among the 
debris of rocks washed down by the torrents, it was 
known at a very early period, and was procured with 
little dillicultv. The existence of gold and the preva- 
lence of gold ornaments in early times are no proof of a 
high state of civilization, but rather the reverse. Gold 
was undoubtedly used before the art of working iron or 
copper was discovered. We have no indications ol gold 
streams or mines in Palestine. The Hebrews obtained 
their principal supply from the south of Arabia, and the 
commerce of the Persian Gulf. The ships ot Hiram, 
king of Tyre, brought it for Solomon (1 Kings ix, 1 1 ; x, 
11), and at a later period, when the Hebrew monarch 
had equipped a fleet and manned it with Tyrian sailors, 
the chief of their freight was the gold of Opliir (l Kings 
ix, 27, 2*). It was brought thence in the ships ol Tar- 
sliish (1 Kings xxii, 48), the lndiamen of the ancient 
world; and Parvaim (2 Chron. iii, G), Raamah ( l'.zek. 
xxvii, 22), Sheba (1 Kings x, 2, 10 ; Psa. l.xxii, 1 5 ; Isa. lx, 
0; L/.ck. xxvii, 22), and Uphaz (Jer. x, 0), were other 
sources of gold for t he markets of Palestine and Tyre. It 
was probably brought in the form of ingots (Josli. vii, 21 ; 
A. V. “ wedge,” lit. “ tongue”), and was rapidly convert- 
ed into articles of ornament and use. Bar-rings, or rather 
nose-rings, were made of it — those given to 1 lebecca were 
half a shekel (} oz.) in weight < ( ion. xxiv, 22) — bracelets 
(Gen. xxiv, 22), chains (Gen. xli, 42), signets (Exod. 
xxxv, 22 ), bullir, or spherical ornaments suspended from 
t lie neck (Exod. xxxv, 22), and chains for thelegs(Nnmb. 
xxxi, f>0; comp. Isa. iii, IN ; Pliny, xxxiii, 12 >. It was 
used in embroidery ( Exod.xxxix,3 ; 2 Sam.i, 24 ; Pliny, 
viii, 71); the decorations and furniture of the Tabernacle 
were enriched with the gold of the ornaments which the 
Hebrews willingly offered (Exod. xxxv xl); the same 
precious metal was lavished upon the Temple (1 Kings 
vi, vii); Solomon's throne was overlaid with gold (1 
Kings x. IS), his drinking-cups and the vessels of the 
house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold (1 
Kings x, 21 ), and the neighboring princes brought him 
as presents vessels of gold and silver (1 Kings x, 25). 
So plentiful indeed was the supply of the precious met- 
als during his reign that silver was esteemed of little 
worth (1 Kings x, 21, 27). Gold and silver were de- 
voted to the fashioning of idolatrous images (Exod. xx, 
23; xxxii, 4; I)eut. x.xix, 17; 1 Kings xii, 2*). The 
crown ou the head of Malcham (A.Y. “their king”), 


the idol of the Ammonites at Kabbah, weighed a talent 
of gold, that is, 125 lbs. troy, a weight so great that it 
could not have been worn by David among the ordinary 
insignia of royalty (2 Sam. xii, 30). The great abun- 
dance of gold in early times is indicated by its entering 
into the composition of every article of ornament and 
almost all of domestic use. Among the spoils of the 
Midianites taken by the Israelites, in their bloodless 
victory when Balaam was slain, were ear-rings and jew- 
els to the amount of 10,750 shekels in gold (Nurnb.xxxi, 
48-54), equal in value to more than 8150,000. 1700 

shekels of gold (worth more than 815.000) in nose jew- 
els (A. V. “ ear-rings”) alone were taken by Gideoms 
army from the slaughtered Midianites (Judg. viii, 20). 
These numbers, though large, are not incredibly great, 
when we consider that the country of the Midianites 
was at that time rich in gold streams, which have since 
been exhausted, and that, like the Malays of the pres- 
ent day and the Peruvians of the time of Pizarro, they 
carried most of their wealth about them. But the 
amount of treasure accumulated by David from spoils 
taken in war is so enormous that we are tempted to 
conclude the numbers exaggerated. From the gold 
shields of 1 ladadezer's army of Syrians and other sources 
he had collected, according to the chronicler (1 Chron. 
xxii, 14), 100,000 talents of gold, and 1,000,000 talents of 
silver; to these must be added his own contribution of 
3000 talents of gold and 7000 of silver (1 Chron. xxix, 
2-4), and the additional offerings of the people, the total 
value of which, estimating the weight of a talent to be 
125 lbs. troy, gold at 73s. per oz., and silver at 4s. 4 hi. 
per oz., is reckoned by Mr. Napier to be .£930.929,087. 
Some idea of the largeness of this sum may be formed by 
considering that in 1855 the total amount of gold in use 
in the world was calculated to he about 84,100,000,000. 
Undoubtedly the quantity of the precious metals pos- 
sessed by the Israelites might be greater in conse- 
quence of their commercial intercourse with the Phceni- 
eians, who were masters of the sea; but in the time of 
David they were a nation struggling for political exist- 
ence, surrounded by powerful enemies, and without the 
leisure necessary for developing their commercial capa- 
bilities. The numbers given by Josephus (.Iwt. vii, 14, 
2) are only one tenth of those in the text, but the sum, 
even when thus reduced, is still enormous. But though 
gold was thus common, silver appears to have been the 
ordinary medium of commerce. The first commercial 
transaction of which we possess the details was the pur- 
chase of Ephron’s field by Abraham for 400 shekels of 
silver (Gen. xxiii, 1G); slaves were bought with silver 
(Gen. xvii, 12); silver was the money paid by Abimc- 
lech as a compensation to Abraham (Gen. xx. 1G); Jo- 
seph was sold to the Ishinaelite merchants for twenty 
pieces of silver (Gen. xxxvii, 28) ; and generally in the 
Old Testament, “money" in the A. V. is literally silver. 
'The first payment in gold is mentioned in 1 Chron. x.xi, 
25, where David buys the threshing-floor of Oman, or 
Araunah, the Jebusito, for “six hundred shekels of gold 
hv weight.” But in the parallel narrative of the transac- 
tion in 2 Sam. xxiv, 24, the price paid for the threshing- 
floor and the oxen is fifty shekels of silver. An attempt 
has been made by Keil to reconcile these two passages, 
by supposing that in the former the purchase referred to 
was that of the entire hill on which the threshing-floor 
stood, and in the latter that of the threshing-floor itself. 
But the close resemblance between the two narratives 
renders it diflieult to accept this explanation, ami to im- 
agine that two different circumstances are described. 
That there is a discrepancy between the numbers in 2 
Sam. xxiv, 9 and 1 Chron. x.xi. 5 is admitted, and it seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the present case 
is but another instance of the same kind. With this 
one exception there is no case in the O. T. in which 
gold is alluded to as a medium of commerce; the He- 
brew coinage may have been partly gold, but we have no 
proof of it. Sec Gold. 

Silver was brought into Palestine in the form of 
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plates from Tarsliish, with gold and ivory (1 Kings x, I 
22; 2 Chron. ix, 21 ; Jer. x, 9). The accumulation of i 
wealth in the reign of Solomon was so great that silver | 
was but little esteemed : “ the king made silver to be in | 
Jerusalem as stones” (1 Kings x, '21, 27). With the 
treasures which were brought out of Egypt, not only j 
the ornaments, but the ordinary metal-work of the Tab- 
ernacle was made. Silver was employed for the sockets 
of the boards (Exod. xxvi, 19; xxxvi, 24), and for the 
hooks of the pillars and their iiilets (Exod. xxxviii, 10). 
The capitals of the pillars were overlaid with it (Exod. 
xxxviii, 17); the chargers and bowls offered by the 
princes at the dedication of the Tabernacle (Numb, vii, 
13, etc.), the trumpets for marshalling the host (Numb, 
x, 2), and some of the candlesticks and tables for the 
Temple, were of silver (1 Chron. xxviii, 15, 16). It was 
used fur the setting of gold ornaments. (Prov. xxv, 11) 
and other decorations (Cant, i, 1 1 ), and for the pillars of 
Solomon's gorgeous chariot or palanquin (Cant, iii, 10). 
See Silver. 

From a comparison of the different amounts of gold 
and silver collected by David, it appears that the pro- 
portion of the former to the latter was 1 to 9 nearly. 
Three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold 
were demanded of Hezekiah by Sennacherib (2 Kings 
xviii, 14): but later, when Pharaoh-uechoh took Jeho- 
ahaz prisoner, he imposed upon the land a tribute of 100 
talents of silver, and only one talent of gold (2 Kings 
xxiii, 33). The difference in the proportion of gold to 
silver in these two cases is very remarkable, and does 
not appear to have been explained. See Money. 

Brass, or more properly copper, was a native product 
of Palestine, “a land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig copper" (Deut. viii, 9 ; Job 
xxviii, 2). It was so plentiful in the days of Solomon 
that the quantity employed in the Temple could not be 
estimated, it was so great (l Kings vii, 47). Much of 
the copper which David had prepared for this work was 
taken front the Syrians after the defeat of Hadadezer 
(2 Sam. viii, 8), and more was presented by Toi, king of 
Hamath. The market of Tyre was supplied with ves- 
sels of the same metal by the merchants of Javan, Tubal, 
and Meshech (Ezek. xxvii, 13). There is strong reason 
to believe that brass, a mixture of copper and zinc, was 
unknown to the ancients. To the latter metal no allu- 
sion is found. But tin was well known, and from the dif- 
ficulty which attends the toughening of pure copper so 
as to render it fit for hammering, it is probable that the 
mode of deoxidizing copper by the admixture of small 
quantities of tin had been early discovered. “We arc 
inclined to think,” says Mr. Napier, “that Moses used 
no copper vessels for domestic purposes, but bronze, the 
use of which is less objectionable. Bronze, not being so 
subject to tarnish, takes on a finer polish, and being 
much more easily melted and cast, it probably was 
more extensively used than copper alone. These prac- 
tical considerations, and the fact that almost all the 
antique castings and other articles in metal which are 
preserved from these ancient times are composed of 
bronze, prove in our opinion that where the word ‘ brass’ 
occurs in Scripture, except where it refers to an ore, such 
as Job xxviii, 2 and Deut. viii, 9, it should be translated 
bronze” ( Metals of the Bible , p. 66). Arms (2 Sam. xxi, 
16 ; Job xx, 24 ; Psa. xviii, 34) and armor (1 Sam. xvii, 
5, 6, 38) were made of this metal, which was capable of 
being so wrought as to admit of a keen and hard edge. 
The Egyptians employed it in cutting the hardest gran- 
ite. The Mexicans, before the discovery of iron, “ found 
a substitute in an alloy of tin and copper; and with 
tools made of this bronze they could cut not only metals, 
but, with the aid of sil'icious dust, the hardest substances, 
as basalt, porphyry, amethysts, and emeralds” (Prescott, 
Conq. of Mexico, eh. v). The great skill attained by 
the Egyptians in working metals at a very early period 
throws light upon the remarkable facility with which 
the Israelites, during their 'wanderings in the desert, 
elaborated the works of art connected with the structure 


of the Tabernacle, for which great acquaintance with 
metals was requisite. In the troublous times which fol- 
lowed their entrance into Palestine this knowledge 
seems to have been lost, for when the Temple was built 
the metal-workers employed were Phoenicians. See 
Copper. 

Iron, like copper, was found in the hills of Palestine. 
The “iron mountain” in the trails- Jordanic region is de- 
scribed by Josephus ( War, iv, 8, 2), and was remarka- 
ble for producing a particular kind of palm (Mishna, 
Succa, ed. Daclis. p. 182). Iron mines are still worked 
by the inhabitants of Kefr Huneh in the S. of the valley 
Zaharani; smelting-works are found at Sliemuster, three 
hours \V. of Baalbek, and others in the oak-woods at 
Masbek (Bitter, Nrdkunde,xvii, 73, 201); but the method 
employed is the simplest possible, like that of the old 
Samothracians, and the iron so obtained is chiefly used 
for horse-shoes. See Iron. 

Tin and lead were both known at a very early period, 
though there is no distinct trace of them in Palestine. 
The former was among the spoils of the Midianites 
(Numb, xxxi, 22), who might have obtained it in their 
intercourse with the Phoenician merchants (eomp. Gi n. 
xxxvii, 25, 36), who themselves procured it from Tar- 
sliisli (Ezek. xxvii, 12) anil the tin countries of the West. 
The allusions to it in the Old Testament principally 
point to its admixture with the ores of the precious 
metals (Isa. i, 25 ; Ezek. xxii, 18, 20). It must have oc- 
curred in the composition of bronze : the Assyrian bowls 
and dishes in the British Museum are found to contain 
I one part of tin to ten of copper. “ The tin was probably 
I obtained from Phoenicia, and consequently that used in 
the bronzes in the British Museum may actually have 
: been exported, nearly three thousand years ago, from 
the British Isles” (Layard, A In. and Bab. p. 191). See 
I Lead ; Tin. 

Antimony (2 Kings ix, 30 ; Jer. iv, 30; A. V. “paint- 
j ing”), in the form of powder, was used by the Hebrew 
women, like the kohl of the Arabs, for coloring their eye- 
lids and eyebrows. See Paint. 

III. As above stated, the invention of the metallurgie 
arts is in Scripture ascribed to Tubal-cain (Gen. iv, 22). 
In later times the manufacture of useful utensils and im- 
plements in metals seems to have been carried on to a 
considerable extent among the Israelites, if vve may 
judge from the frequent allusions to them by the poets 
and prophets. But it does not appear that, in the finer 
and more elaborate branches of this great art, they made 
mueh, if any, progress during the flourishing times of 
their commonwealth ; and it will be remembered that 
Solomon was obliged to obtain assistance from the Phcc- 
nicians in executing the metal work of the Temple (1 
Kings vii, 13). Among the ancient Egyptians the op- 
erations of metallurgy were carried to great perfection, 
as the delineations extant upon the monuments still tes- 
tify (see Wilkinson, ii, 133 sq.). The Assyrians like- 
wise had made great proficiency in the same art (see 
Lavard’s Nineveh, ii, 315 sq. ; Nin. and Bab. p. 191 sq.). 

The Hebrew workers in iron, and especially such as 
made arms, were frequently carried away by the differ- 
ent conquerors of the Israelites (1 Sam. xiii, 19 ; 2 Kings 
xxiv, 14, 15; Jer. xxi v, 1 ; xxix, 2); which is one cir- 
cumstance among others to show the high estimation 
in which this branch of handicraft was anciently held. 

The following are the metallic manufactures named 
in the Old Testament : Of iron, axes (Deut. xix, 5-2 ; 
2 Kings vi, 5); saws (2 Sam. xii, 31); stone-cutters’ 
tools (Deut. xxvii, 5); sauce-pans (Ezek. iv, 3); bolts, 
chains, knives, etc., but especially weapons ol war (l 
Sam. xvii, 7 ; 1 Maec. vi, 33). Bedsteads even were 
sometimes made of iron (Dent, iii, 11); “chariots ot 
iron,” i. e. war-chariots, are noticed frequently. Ol cop- 
per we find vessels of all kinds (Lev. vi. 28 ; Numb, xvi, 
39; 2 Chron. iv, 16; Ezek. viii, 27); and also weapons of 
war, principally helmets, cuirasses, shields, spears (1 Sam. 
xvii, 5 ; vi, 38 ; 2 Sam. xxi, 16) ; also chains (Jiulg. xvi, 
21) ; and even mirrors (Exod. xxxviii, 8). Gold and 
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silver furnished articles of ornament, also vessels, sucli 
as cups, goblets, etc. The holy vessels of t lie Temple 
were mostly of gold (Ezra v, 11). Idolaters had idols 
and other sacred objects of silver ( Exod. xx, ‘20 ; Isa. ii, 
20; Acts xvii, 29: xix, 2-1). Lead is mentioned as be- 
ing used lbr weights, and for plumb-lines in measuring 
(Amos vii, 7 ; Zech, v, 8). Some of the tools of work- 
ers in metal are also mentioned: 'ZVZ^ pa'am, the anvil 
(Isa. xli, 7); mukkabah ', the hammer for car- 
penters (Isa. xliv, 12); pattish', the stone-hum- 
mer (Isa. xli, 7); “Z, mul kachim', the pincers; 

mappu'ach, the bellows (.ler. vi, 29): 77 pp. 
matzreph’, the crucible (l’rov. xvii, 8); ““Zj kur, the 
melt iug -furnace. (Ezek. xxii, 18). See each of these 
articles in alphabetical order. 

There are also allusions to various operations con- 
nected with the preparation of metals. (1.) The smelt- 
ing of metal was not only for the purpose of rendering 
it thud, but in order to separate and purify the richer 
metal when mixed with baser minerals, as silver from 
lead, etc. (Isa. i, 25; comp, l’liitv, Hist. Si at. xxxvii, 17 ; 
Ezek. xxii, 18-20 ). The dross separated by this process 
is called 'Z m j* m *.sigim', although this word also applies 
to metal not yet purified from its dross. For the actual 
or chemical separation other materials were mixed in 
the smelting, such as alkaline salts, “. 13 , bar (Isa. i, 25). 
and lead (Jer.vi, 29; comp. Pliny, 1 list . A 'at. xxxiii, 81 ). 
(2.) The easting of images (Exod. xxv, 12; xxvi, 87 ; 
Isa. xl, 19), which are always of gold, silver, or copper. 
The casting of iron is not mentioned, and was perhaps 
unknown to the ancients (llausmann. in Comment att. 
Hoc. tia-tt. iv, 53 si].; AI tiller, Archaol. p. 371). (8.) 

The hammering of metal, and making it. into broad 
sheets (Xumb. xvi, 38; Isa. xliv, 12; Jir. x). (4.) Sol- 

dering and welding parts of metal together ( Isa. xli, 7). 
(5.) Smoothing and polishing metals (1 Kings vii. 45). 
(G.) t tverlaying with plates of gold, and silver, and cop- 
per t Exod. xxv, 11-24; 1 Kings vi, 20; 2 Citron, iii, 5: 
comp. Isa. xl, 19). The execution of these different 
mctallurgic operations appears to have formed three dis- 
tinct branches of handicraft before the exile; for we 
read of the blacksmith, by the name of the ‘‘worker in 
iron" (7‘“Z w ; “h, Isa. xliv, 12); the brass-founder (1 
Kings vii, 14); and the gold and silver smith (ditdg. 
xvii, 4 ; Mai. iii, 2). See Mkciiank'. 

See generally. 1 Idler maun, Handb. i, 221 sq. ; I>e 
AYctto, Archaol. p. 130 sq. ; Faber. Archaol. i, 394 sq. ; 
Link. I'ncelt, i, 435 sq. ; Winer, Pealw. s. v. Metallc. 
See further under MtNK. 

Metallurgy. See Mktai. ; Mink. 

Metamorphoses < ( i r. fit-agiifnfnoaic, change of 
form) denoted, in the mythology of the ancients, those 
transformations of human beings into beasts, stones, 
trees, and even into lire, water, etc,, in fables of which 
that mythology abounded. The origin and significance 
of such fables it is often impossible to determine. Some 
of them probably originated in observation of the won- 
derful transformations of nature; some in a misappre- 
hension of the metaphors employed by the older poets; 
and some perhaps in mere superstition and love of the 
marvellous. The wild imagination of the Orientals 
filled their mythologies with metamorphoses in the 
greatest number: and the classic mythology approach- 
es to them in this respect. The mcdheval days of Eu- 
rope, especially of Cermany, gave forth the fairy tales 
and other forms of folk-lore, wonderfully rich in meta- 
morphoses. See Mytmom>c;y. 

Metaphor (dr. pt-a&opa, a transference'), a fig- 
ure of speech hv menus of which one thing is put for 
another which it only resembles. It differs front other 
comparisons, e. g. simile , etc., in consisting of a single 
word. Thus the Psalmist speaks of Cod’s law as being 
“a light to his feet and a lamp to his path.” The met- 
aphor is therefore a kind of comparison, in which the 


speaker or writer, easting aside the circumlocution of 
the ordinary similitude, seeks to attain his end at once 
by boldly identifying his illustration with the thing il- 
lustrated. It is thus of necessity, when well conceived 
and expressed, graphic and striking in the highest de- 
gree, and has been a favorite figure with poets and 
orators, and the makers of proverbs, in all ages. Even 
in ordinary language the meanings of words are in great 
part metaphors; as when we speak of an acute intellect 
or a bold promontory. 

Metaphrastes, Sijjkox, a Uvzantine writer of the 
Middle Ages, acquired great reputation l»y his compila- 
tion of the lives of many saints ami martyrs. Very lit- 
tle is known of his individual history. It appears, how- 
ever, to be proved that he lived at Constantinople, and 
there tilled an official position. The name Metaphrastes 
was given him on account of the manner in which he 
commented and paraphrased (ipt~t<ppaat) the mate- 
rials for his biographical work. The greatest variety 
of opinion prevails as to the time when he lived: 131on- 
dell, Vossius, Ccillier, Ilaronius, Siniler, Volatcrra, Alla- 
tius, Cave, Oudin, Fabricius, all give different dates, 
varying from the 9th to the 14th century. It evm ap- 
pears uncertain whether there may not have existed 
two men of that name at different times. The more 
ancient date is that of Leo Allatius, who in his work 
I)e Simeonum Script is (Far. 1GG4, p. 49 sq.) enters into 
deep researches concerning Metaphrastes. the result of 
which is adopted by Cave (/ listor . Litter. [Loud. 1G8SJ, 
p. 573) and Eabrieius (Hibl. (ir. vi, 509 ; in ed. llarl. x, 
180 sq.). Ills conclusions were opposed by Oudin in 
his lJisseriatio de at ate et script is Sim. Met. (Comment. 
ii, 1300 sq.). From various passages in Morks undoubt- 
edly written by Metaphrastes, it appears to be pretty well 
established that he lived during the reign of the emperor 
Leo AT (Philosophus), and was suit as ambassador to 
the Arabs of Crete in 902, and in 904 to those who had 
conquered Thessalouiea, whom he persuaded not to de- 
stroy that city, as they originally intended. It seems 
also well established that he was still alive in the time 
of the emperor Constantine A ll (l’orpliyrogenitiis). 
II is principal works are: Yita> Sanctorum, undertaken, 
it is said, at the suggestion of the emperor Constantine. 
This assertion, however, has often been contradicted. 
The work is not original; Metaphrastes only arranged 
and paraphrased, in very good style for the times, vari- 
ous biographies which existed previously in the libra- 
ries of churches and convents, lie omitted many de- 
tails which lie considered useless or improved, and sul>- 
stituted others which lie looked upon as more important 
or authentic, lie has been accused of having by these 
modifications destroyed the simplicity of the. ancient 
biographies. 11 is own work has undergone many alter- 
ations and additions, as well as curtailment, so that, ac- 
cording to Fabricius. out of 539 biographies generally 
ascribed to him, only 122 are undoubtedly genuine. 
Cave, on the other hand, maintains that the greater 
part of the 417 manuscript biographies extant in the 
various libraries of Europe are the work of Meta- 
phrastes. Agapius, a monk, gave an extract of them 
under the title Liber dictus Paraclitus, seu illustrium 
sanctorum rifee desump fa' er S inn-one Mi taphraste (Ven- 
ice, 1541, 4 to). The most important among these biog- 
raphies ivere published, in Creek and Latin, in the 15**1- 
laudists’ Acta Sanctorum :■ — A ninths, commencing with 
the emperor Leo the Armenian (813-8*21)'), and ending 
with Komattiis. the son of Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
(959-9G3). It is evident that Metaphrastes, who was 
already an ambassador in 902, could not have been the 
historian of events which occurred sixty years later. 
Some critics consequently consider the later part of the 
A males to have been written l>v another Metaphrastes, 
while Ilaronius thinks that the whole work was com- 
posed by a writer living in the 12th century. These 
A ninth s, which are of great historical value, were pub- 
lished with a Latin translation by Combetis in his Hist, 
liyzuntime Scriptorcs post Theophwiem . of which the 
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edition by Immanuel Bekker (Bonn, 1838, 8vo) is a 
carefully- revised reprint: — Epistolce IX, published in 
Greek and Latin by Leo Allatius, Diatriba de Simeoni- 
bits ; Carmina pia duo politico, in Allatius; ami in Lec- 
tius, Police Greed veteres (Geneva, 1G 14, fol.): — Sermo in 
Diem Sabbati sancti, in Latin only, by Combefis, Bib- 
lint h. Concionaior. vol. iii : — Er’f ruv Srpijvuv rijg vrrtp- 
ayiag Seoroicov, etc., in Greek and Latin by Allatius ; 
several hymns, or canons, still in use in the Greek 
Church: — 'H^ucoi Xuyot, an extract from the works of 
St. Basil, and published in Greek and Latin by Morel 
(Paris, 1556, 8vo). See Fabrieius, Biblioih. Grceca, vii, 
683; x, 180; Cave, Histoire Litt. ; Hankius, Scriptures 
Byzant. ch. xxiv: Oudin, Dissert, de Ait ate et Scriptis 
Simeonis Metaphrastis , in his Comment, de script, eccles.; 
Baronius, A nnales ad ann. 859. — Herzog, Real-Encykl. 
ix, 446; 1 loefer, Xu u v. Biog. Gen. xxxv, 188; Smith, Diet, 
of Gr. and Rom. Biog. and Mylhol. ii, 1055. (J. X. P.) 

Metaphysics, in its strictest sense, is applied, as 
a term, to that department of p hilosophg which has for 
its object the investigation of existences out of our- 
selves—' that knowledge of causes and principles which 
we should carry with us into every department of in- 
quiry.” Inasmuch as mind cannot properly know what 
is not in contact with itself, the question, “ What is the 
nature of our knowledge of the external world?” has 
been asked by philosophers, and answered in various 
ways; and this is the great question of metaphysics, if 
the term is applied in a strictly historical sense. Among 
modern writers of note in the field of philosophy, Prof. 
Ferrier, in his Institutes of Metaphysics (Edinb. and 
Lond. 1854, 12mo), accordingly occupies himself solely 
with the questions connected with knowledge, or the 
nature of our perception of an external world ; his ex- 
planatory title is, The Theory of Knowing and Being. 
On the other hand, the lately-deceased Scotch philoso- 
pher Mansel, in his article Metaphysics ( Cyclopaedia 
Briiannica, 8th ed. vol. xiv, s. v.), divided the subject 
into two parts — “ Psychology, or the science of the facts 
of consciousness [which expresses the science of mind 
generally] as such ; and Ontology, or the science of the 
same facts considered in their relation to realities exist- 
ing without the mind” — that is, the problem of percep- 
tion or metaphysics in the narrower sense. “Meta- 
physics,” says the writer of the article on that subject 
in the Edinburgh Cyclopedia, “have been called the 
First philosophy, or the Science of Sciences, as their ob- 
ject is to explain the principles and causes of all things 
existing, and to supply the defects of inferior sciences, 
which do not demonstrate, or sufficiently explain, their 
principles." Here we have a still further departure 
from our first and somewhat circumscribed sphere to 
the vast expanse of the department itself known phi- 
losophy. Of the above two branches of philosophy or 
metaphysics, psychology (q. v.) investigates the faculties 
and operations of the human mind, while ontology (q. v.) 
seeks to develop the nature and laws of real existence. 
The former deals with the phenomena of consciousness, 
the constitution of the mind, the laws of thought; the 
latter with the essential characteristics of being per se, 
the constitution of the universe, the laws of things. 
The former is descriptive, and the latter scientific meta- 
physics. “Metaphysics,” says Sir William Hamilton 
(Led. vii, p. 85), “in whatever latitude the term be 
taken, is a science, or complement of sciences, exclu- 
sively occupied with mind. Xow the philosophy of 
mind — psychology or metaphysics, in the widest signifi- 
cation of the terms — is threefold, for the object it im- 
mediately proposes for consideration may be either, 1, 
Phenomena in general ; or, *2, Laws ; or, 3, Inferences and 
Results. . . . The whole of philosophy is the answer to 
these three questions: I. What are the facts or phenom- 
ena to be observed? 2. What are the laws which reg- 
ulate these facts, or under which these phenomena ap- 
pear? 3. What are the real results, not immediately 
manifested, which these facts or phenomena warrant us 
in drawing?” 


The great authority which Aristotle enjoyed in the 
Middle Ages, and the little actual knowledge respect- 
ing the laws of existence, induced his followers to form 
from his philosophical fragments a system, which served 
as a canon for the philosophy of the time. The oldest 
commentators of Aristotle had directed their endeavors 
to this point; but metaphysics, as an independent sci- 
ence, was developed by the schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages (Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, William Occam, 
and others). In the 17th century, however, the meta- 
physics of the schoolmen was undermined by the intro- 
duction of a critical spirit of investigation. Lord Ba- 
con, More, Hobbes, appeared in England ; Th. Campa- 
nella, in Italy; Des Cartes, in France, as adversaries of 
the Aristotelian school-philosophy. For details, see Phi- 
losophy. 

As regards the origin of the name, the most recent 
discussions appear, on the whole, to confirm the com- 
monly-received opinion, according to which the term 
Metaphysics, though originally employed to designate 
a treatise of Aristotle, was probably unknown to that 
philosopher himself. It is true that the oldest and best 
of the extant commentators on Aristotle refers the in- 
scription of the treatise to the Stagyrite (Alexander, in 
A rist. Meih. p. 127, ed. Bonitz) ; but in the extant writ- 
ings of Aristotle himself, though the work and its sub- 
ject are frequently referred to under the titles of the 
First Philosophy, or Theology, or Wisdom (Asclepins, 
apud Brandis Scholia, p. 519, b. 19; Bonitz, in A rist. 
Meiaph. p. 5), no authority is found for the latter and 
more popular appellation. On the whole, the weight 
of evidence appears to be in favor of the supposition 
which attributes the inscription to. peril rd Qroucd to 
Andronicus Ehodius, the first editor of Aristotle’s col- 
lected works. The title, as given to the writings on 
the first philosophy, probably indicates only their place 
in the collection, as coming after the physical treatises 
of the author (comp. Bonitz ad A rist. Metaph. p. 3, 5). 
In this respect the term Metajihysics has been aptly 
compared to that of Postils ; both names signifying 
nothing more than the fact of something else having 
preceded. Shakespeare used metaphysical as synony- 
mous with suyiernatural. 

“Fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crowned.”— Macbeth, Act i, Scene 3. 

Clemens Alexandrinns (Strom, i) considered metaphys- 
ical as equivalent to supernatural ; and is supported by 
the Greek commentator Philoponus. But if ptrd be 
interpreted, as it may, to mean along with, then meta- 
physics, or metaphysical philosophy, will be that phi- 
losophy which we should take along with us into phys- 
ics, and into every other philosophy — that knowledge 
of causes and principles which we should carry with 
us into every department of inquiry. Aristotle called 
it the governing philosophy, which gives laws to all, 
but receives laws from none ( Metap>hys . lib. i, cap. 2 ). 
Lord Bacon (Advancement of Learning, bk. ii) has lim- 
ited its sphere, when he says, “ The one part (of philos- 
ophy), which is 2 >hysics, inquireth and handleth the ma- 
terial and efficient causes; and the other, which is meta- 
physics, handleth the formal and final cause.” But all 
causes are considered by Aristotle in his writings which 
have been entitled Metaphysics. “Aristotle,” says 
Schwegler (Hist, of Philos, p. 112), “held that every, 
science must have for investigation a determined prov- 
ince and separate form of being, but that none of these 
sciences reaches the conception of being itself. Hence 
there is needed a science which should investigate that 
which the other sciences take up hypothetically, or 
through experience. This is done by the first philoso- 
phy, which has to do with being as such, while the 
other sciences relate only to determined and concrete 
being. The metajdiysics, which is this science of being 
and its primitive grounds, is the frst philosophy, since 
it is presupposed by every other discipline. Thus, says 
Aristotle, if there were only a physical substance, then 
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would physics be the first and the only philosophy; but ] 
if there be an immaterial and unmoved essence which 
is the ground of all being, then must there be also an 
antecedent, and, because it is antecedent, a universal 
philosophy. The first ground of all being is God, whence 
Aristotle occasionally gives to the first philosophy the 
name of theology.” “ The aim of metaphysics,” says 
D'Alembert (Melanges, iv, 143), “is to examine the gen- 
eration of our ideas, and to show that they come from 
sensations.” This is the ideology of Condillac and Dc 
Trace. “ Metaphysics,” says Stewart (Dissert, pt. ii, p. 
475), “was a word formerly appropriated to the ontol- 
ogy and pncumatology of the schools, but now under- 
stood as equally applicable to all those inquiries which 
have for their object to trace the various branches of 
human knowledge to their first principles in the consti- 
tution of the human mind and in the Preface to the 
same Dissertation he says that by metaphysics he un- 
derstands the “inductive philosophy of the human 
mind.” For literature, see Philosophy. (J. II. W.) 

Metastasio, Pietiio Boxavextura, an eminent 
Italian poet, deserves our notice as the author of several 
sacred dramas, oratorios, etc. lie was born at Home in 
11198 , and was originally named Trarassi. lie mani- 
fested at an early age extraordinary talents for improv- 
isation on any subject. Having attracted the notice of 
the celebrated jurist Gravina, he was adopted by him, 
and his name was changed to Metastasio (a •• changing”), 
in allusion to his adoption. His benefactor died in 1718, 
leaving his property to Metastasio, who now devoted 
himself principally to literary pursuits and the publica- 
tion of his different poetical productions. In 1729 he 
was invited to Vienna to become poet laureate, and 
nourished at the Austrian capital until his death in 1782. 
The genius of Metastasio is eulogized by Voltaire and 
La Ilarpe, the former of whom compares some of his 
scenes to the most sublime of the Greek poets, lioits- 
sean, in his Xourelle I/elo'ise, pronounces him “the only 
poet of the heart, the only genius who can move by the 
charm of poetic and musical harmony;” and Schlegel 
observes that his purity of diction, grace, and delicacy 
have rendered him, in the eyes of his countrymen, a 
classic author— the Kacine of Italy. Of Mctastasio's 
seven sacred dramas, or oratorios, La Passione, La Morte 
el' Abel, and Isacco, arc best known; but all of them, 
Calsabigi justly observes, are as perfect as this kind ol‘ 
composition will allow. See Burney, Memoirs oj’ Me- 
tastasio (1790, 3 vols.) ; Torcia, El agio del .1 bbate P. Me- 
tastasio (1782); Hiller, L'eber P. Metastasio and seine 
Werke (1780); Altanesi, Vita di P. Metastasio (1787); 
Lives of the Italian Poets, by the Kev. Henry Stubbing 
(London, 1831). (J.II.W.) 

Metcalfe, William, M.D., a prominent minister of 
the Bible-Christian Church, was born in the parish of 
Orton, Westmoreland, England, March 11, 1788. He 
became a disciple of the Kev. Dr. Cowherd, a noted 
minister of the Sweden borgian Church, who in 1809 
organized the Bible-Christian Church. Metcalfe in 
18| 1 was ordained .as a minister of this Church by Dr. 
Cowherd, and in 1817, with a small company of his 
fellow-believers, immigrated to Philadelphia, where lie 
continued his ministerial labors till the day of bis death 
in 1802. According to his biographer, the specific work 
of Mr. Metcalfe's life was “ that of sowing the seeds and 
cultivating the principles of temperance and vegetarian- 
ism, and permanently establishing the Bible-Christian 
Church in this country.” The Biblo-Christi.au Church 
in England founded its doctrinal basis mainly upon the 
writings of Swedenborg. It propounded views upon 
two subjects, however, which have never been generally 
received in the Acj c Jerusalem Church, as t lie Swodon- 
borgians prefer to call themselves. It inculcated the duty 
of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks as a bev- 
erage, and from the use of animal food. These two re- 
quirements were made conditions of Church member- 
ship, more particularly by Mr. Metcalfe. lie was one 


of the original members of the American “Vegetarian 
Society," and was one of its most earnest supporters. 
On the death of Dr. William A. Aleott, the first presi- 
dent of the society, in 1859, Dr. Metcalfe was elected his 
successor. lie rendered ofiicient service also in the 
cause of temperance, and may be termed one of the pio- 
neers of the movement in this country. “As a preach- 
er," we are told by bis biographer, “lie was not what is 
called an orator, hut his delivery was easy, plain, dis- 
tinct, and impressive. Ilis action was moderate and 
graceful. He was never boisterous, never sensational, 
and seldom allowed his imagination to display its pow- 
ers in the pulpit. Ilis sermons were suggestive and in- 
structive, always including some teaching on practical, 
every-day duties. He sought all lields for the illustra- 
tion of Bible truths, especially availing himself of the 
lights of modern science and of ancient history in the 
elucidation of his subject.” .Seventeen of his Discourses 
were lately published hv his son Joseph, under the title 
Out of the ( 'loads into the Light (Phila. 1872, 1 2mo). See 
Sew Jerusalem Messenger, Oct. 23, 1872; Memoir of the 
Per. William Metcalfe, M.D., by his son Joseph (l’hila. 
18(53, 12mo). 

Metel (Lat. Met ell us), IIrori:s, a French canon, 
was born at Tend, in Lorraine, about 10x0. He was the 
offspring of wealthy parents. While yet a child he lost 
his father, and was indebted to the solicitude of bis 
mother for a liberal education, lie studied theology at 
Laon under the celebrated teacher Anselm, and embraced 
Christianity at Toul about 1 1 18, when he was entered a 
member of the regular canons in the abbey of Saint- 
Leon. He remained in that institution until bis death, 
which occurred near 1157. Fifty-five noted epistles 
bear bis authorship. The first of them is addressed to 
St. Bernard, whom Ungues Metel calls a “ clarissima 
lumjnts ” while to himself be attributes the humbler 
qualifications of quondam nvgigendus, nunc cntcis Christ i 
bajnlus. Sec Calmet, I/istoire de la Lorraine, i, exxi; 
Fortin dVrbau, Ilistoire et tEuvrages de Ilugnes Metel 
(Paris, 1839, 8vo). 

Metempsychosis. Sec Traxsmigratiox. 

Mete'nis (Mf riipovg v. r. Bann/po/ig, Vnlg. omits), 
given (1 Esdr.v, 17) among those whose “sons” returned 
from the captivity with Zcrubhabel: but the Ileb. lists 
(Ezra ii ; Neb. vii) have no corresponding name. 

Mete-yard (HT2, middah', Lev. xix, 35; measure 
simply, as elsewhere rendered). 

Meth, Ezeciiiel, a noted leader of a mystic sect / 
who at the beginning of the 17th century created great 
excitement in Thuringia. Moth was practicing medi- 
cine in the city of Langensalza, Thuringia, when his 
uncle, a merchant in the same town, who had become 
an enthusiastic mystic, presented him with his pecul- 
iar conceptions of Christian fellowship and responsibil- 
ity. Meth was readily won in favor of the heretical 
doctrines, and became one of the leaders of a sect which 
soon became numerous. lie afterwards moved to Lcip- 
sie, where he died in 1310. Stiefel and Meth found their 
first followers among their own relatives and friends at 
Langensalza and Erfurt. They also gained access to 
the house of count. Hans Ludwig de Gleiehcn, whose 
wife, the countess Juliana, became so ensnared in their 
mystic doctrines that she was finally excluded from the 
Lord's table. But matters did not rest here. She im- 
agined she was a second Virgin Mary, and was to give 
birth to the new Messiah. She therefore separated her- 
self from the count, and to the day of her death (July 
28, 1333) remained steadfast in her hopes that she would 
bring forth the Messiah. The authorities tried in va- 
rious ways to bring these enthusiasts to their senses, blit 
kindness as well as punishment proved in vain, until at 
last Stiefel died— Stielel who bad been considered im- 
mortal by Moth and all his followers. A change took 
place in Stiefel’s mind, and he is said to have died a 
truly converted Christian. 

The doctrines of Stiefel and Meth were for the most 
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part identical with the mysticism of the Anabaptists 
and of Schwenkfeld, as specified and condemned in the 
Formula of Concord. Only Christ, the living Word, is 
recognised, while the revealed Word, i. e. the Bible, is 
despised, the ministry, with all its officers, rejected, and 
the sacraments — baptism and communion — are declared 
works of witchcraft. They further taught that as the 
law of God has been fulfilled by Christ, the true Church 
can neither sin nor err; that no resurrection can take 
place, nor eternal life be hoped for, as all true Christians 
are already dead to the world, and feel the promised 
joys of eternity in their lives, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. See Arnold, Kirchen u. Ketzer Ilistorie (see In- 
dex). See Stiefel. 

Metheg. See Metheg-ajimah. 

Me'theg-am'mah (Heb .me’thegha-ammah', HiT.’S 
l“I!2Xn, bridle [as in 2 Kings xix, 2S, etc.] of the mother 
[i. e. mother-city = EX, in 2 Sam. xx, 19]; Sept, t) 
d pa pur fit vi), Yulg.f renum tributi), a figurative term for a 
chief city, occurring in tlie statement (2 Sam. viii, 1), 
“ David took the bit of the metropolis (Autli. Vers. ‘ Me- 
theg-Ammah’) out of the baud of the Philistines,” i. e. 
he subdued their capital or strongest town, meaning 
Gath, as is expressly affirmed in the parallel passage 
(1 Chron. xviii, 1). Other interpretations may be seen 
in Glassii Philol, Saer. ed. Dathc, p. 783. Gcsenius 
( Thes . Heb. p. 113) compares the Arabic proverb, “ I give 
thee not my bridle,” i. e. I do not submit to thee (see 
Schultens ad Job, xx, 1 1 ; and Hariri Cons, iv ; Hist. 
Tamer 1. p. 243 ; 1 it. Tim. i, 50). On the other hand, 
Ewald (Uesch. iii, 190) less naturally takes Ammah as 
meaning the “ forearm,” and treats the words as a meta- 
phor to express the perfect manner in which David had 
smitten and humbled his foes, had torn the bridle from 
their arm, and thus broken forever the dominion with 
which they curbed Israel, as a rider manages his horse 
by the rein held fast on his arm. lie objects to the 
other interpretation that Gath had its own king still in 
the days of Solomon; but it may be replied that the 
king in Solomon’s time may have been, and probably' 
was, tributary to Israel, as the kings “on this side the 
Euphrates” (1 Kings iv, 24) were. It is an obvious 
objection to Ewald’s interpretation, that to control his 
horse a rider must hold the bridle, not on his arm, but 
fast in his hand. 

Mether. See Mithrite. 

Methoar. See Remjiox-metiioar. 

Methodism, as a distinctive form of Church life 
and polity, dates from the revival of religion in England 
under the labors of the brothers Wesley' and of White- 
field. See these names respectively'. 

I. Origin . — In November, 1729, the Wesleys, White- 
field, and their associates— about a dozen young men, 
students at Oxford University' — formed themselves into 
a society for purposes of mutual moral improvement. 
They' had a sincere desire to please God; and, by' dili- 
gence, self-denial, and active benevolence, they sought to 
know and do his will. By instructing the children of the 
neglected poor, by r visiting the sick and the inmates of 
prisons and almshouses, by' a strict observance of the 
fasts ordained by' the Church, and by scrupulous exact- 
ness in their attendance upon public worship, they' be- 
came objects of general notice. Many grave men thought 
them righteous overmuch, and attempted to dissuade 
them from an excess of piety'; while profane wits treat- 
ed them with sarcasm and contempt. Nothing could 
save from ridicule men who in that age and in such a 
place professed to make religion the great business of 
life. Hence by their fellow-students they' were called 
in turn, Sacrumentarians, Bible-bigots, Bible-moths, The 
Godly Club. One, a stndent of Christ-Church College, 
with greater reverence than his fellows, and more learn- 
ing, observed, in reference to their methodical manner 
of life, that a new sect of Methodists had sprung up, 
alluding to the ancient school of physicians known by 
that name. The appellation obtained currency', and, al- 


[ though the word is still sometimes used reproachfully 
as expressive of enthusiasm, or undue religious strict- 
ness, it has become the acknowledged name of one 
of the largest and most rapidly' increasing evangelical 
Christian denominations (comp. Tycrman, The Oxford 
Methodists, N. Y., Harpers, 1873, 8vo). 

From this time Methodism may' be said to have 
started. In 1739 the first Methodist “ meeting-house” 
in England was built at Kingswood. “ Wesley’s idea at 
this time, and for many years afterwards,” says Skeats 
{Hist, of the Free Churches of England, p. 303), “was 
merely to revive the state of religion in the Church ; 
but he knew enough of the condition of society in Eng- 
land, and of human nature, to be aware that unless those 
who had been brought under the awakening infiuence 
of the Gospel met together, and assisted each other in 
keeping alive the fire which had been lit in their hearts, 
it must, in many instances, seriously' diminish, if not al- 
i together die out.” Originally', therefore, it was no part 
, of the design of Wesley and his associates to found a 
new religious sect. Jle considered them all members 
of the Church of England — zealous for her w elfare, and 
j loyal to her legitimate authorities. For a full discussion 
of this point, see the article Wesley. They were all te- 
nacious of her order, and great sticklers for what they 
deemed decency' and decorum. One of them tells us, 
“ I should have thought the saving of souls almost a 
sin if it had not been done in a church ;” and such was 
the sentiment of John Wesley', when, to his horror, he 
first heard that his bosom friend, Whitefield, had at- 
tempted to preach the Gospel in the open air. This was 
in the year 1739, on Saturday', the 17th of February. The 
discourse was addressed to the colliers at Kingswood, 
near the city of Bristol. “ I thought,” said Whitefield, 
“ that it might be doing the service of my Creator, who 
had a mountain for his pulpit, and the heavens for a 
sounding-board; and who, when his Gospel was reject- 
ed by the Jew's, sent his servants into the highways 
and hedges.” In a little while John Wesley' was in- 
duced to follow his example. Being providentially at 
Bristol, and a great assembly 7 (estimated at 3000) hav- 
ing come together at a place called Race Green, “I 
submitted,” he says, “to be more vile, and proclaiihed 
in the highways the glad tidings of salvation.” This 
was Wesley’s first attempt in England. He had pre- 
[ viously' preached in the open air while in this country 
as a missionary to the Indians in Georgia, but he had 
: no intention of resuming the practice in England, till' he 
was stimulated by the example and urgent advice of 
his friend. Ilis brother Charles w 7 as even more opposed 
to this departure from Church usages, and this appar- 
ent breach of ecclesiastical order. He had confined 
himself to the usual labors of the ministry' in such pul- 
pits as were opened to him, preaching the Gospel with 
earnestness and simplicity 7 , more especially 7 in London, 
where he also devoted much of his time to the felons ill 
Newgate, not a few of u'hom were brought through 
his instrumentality to repentance and faith in Christ. 
Being strenuously' urged by 7 Whitefield, he at length con- 
sented to make one effort. “I prayed,” he says, “and 
went forth in the name of Jesus Christ. I found near 
a thousand helpless sinners v'aiting for the Word in 
Moorfields. I invited them in my 7 Master’s words, as 
well as name, ‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy 7 laden, and I will give you rest.’ The Lord w;as 
with me, even me, the meanest of his messengers, ac- 
cording to his promise. . . . My load was gone, and all 
my' doubts and scruples. God shone on my path, and I 
knew this was his will concerning me.” Thenceforth, in 
various parts of the kingdom, they 7 continued to preach 
the Gospel in the open air as opportunity was afford- 
ed. Immense crow'ds thronged every'where to hear 
the Word, and multitudes were converted from the error 
of their way 7 . As a consequence of this violation of 
ecclesiastical order, and more especially because of the 
earnest and energetic sty'le of the preachers, most of 
the pulpits of the Established Church were soon closed 
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against them. Many dignitaries of the Church wore 
above measure enraged at this new way , and zealous 
in opposing it. ‘‘.Some clergymen," says Wesley, ‘'ob- 
jected to this * new doctrine,’ salvation by faith; and, 
because of my unfashionable doctrine, I was excluded 
from one and another church, and at length shut out of 
all.” In many places, too, Wesley and his associates 
were treated as disturbers of the peace, and subjected to 
annoyance and persecution. They were reviled, mob- 
bed, imprisoned. They bore everything with patience. 
‘•Not daring to be silent,’’ says Wesley, “it remained 
only to preach in the open air; which 1 did at first not 
out of choice, but necessity. 1 have since seen abun- 
dant reason to adore the wise providence of God here- 
in, making a way for myriads of people who never 
troubled any church, nor were likely so to do, to hear 
that Word which they soon found to be the power of 
(»od unto salvation.” 

The result of these labors was not only the conver- 
sion of many souls, but the formation of religious socie- 
ties. The young converts, neglected, and in many in- 
stances treated contemptuously by the established clergy, 
were as sheep having no shepherd. They naturally 
longed for the fellowship of kindred spirits. At their own 
request, they were united together for mutual comfort 
and edification. Wesley gives the following account of 
the origin of what was then called simply “ the United 
Society.” The rules which were drawn up for them are 
to the present day recognised, with two or three very 
slight alterations, as the Cenertd Rales of all branches of 
the great Methodist family in England, in the United 
States, and elsewhere : 

“1. In the latter end of the year 1739 eight or ten per- 
sons came to me in London, who appeared to be deeply 
convinced of sin, and earnestly groaning for redemption. 
They desired (as did two or three more the nest day) that 
I would spend some time with them in prayer, and advise 
them how to flee from the wrath to come, which they saw 
continually hanging over their heads. That we might 
have more time for this great work, I appointed a day 
when they might all come together; which, from thence- 
forward, they did every week, viz. on Thursday in the 
evening. To these, and as many more as desired to join 
with them (for their number increased daily), I gave those 
advices from time to time which I judged most needful 
for them ; and we always concluded onr meetiugs with 
prayer suitable to their several necessities. 

“2. This was the rise of the United Society, first in 
London, and then in other places. Such a society is no 
other than ‘a company of men having the form anil seek- 
ing the power of godliness; united in order to pray to- 
gether, to receive the word of exhortation, and to watch 
over one another in love, that they may help each other 
to work out their salvation.’ 

“3. That it may the more easily he discerned whether 
they are indeed working out their'own salvation, each so- 
ciotv is divided into smaller companies, called classes, ac- 
cording to their respective places of abode. There are 
about twelve persons in every class; one of whom is 
styled the Leader. It is his business, 

“(1.) To see each person in his class once a week, at 
least, in order 

“To inquire how their souls prosper ; 

“To advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion 
may require ; 

“To receive what they are willing to give towards the 
support of the Gospel ; 

“ (2.) To meet the ministers and the stewards of the so- 
ciety once a week, in order 

“To inform the minister of any that are sick, or of any 
that walk disorderly, and will not he reproved ; 

“To pay to the stewards what they have received of 
their several classes in the week preceding; and 

“To show their account of what each person has con- 
tributed. 

“4. There is one only condition previously required of 
those who desire admission into these societies; viz. ‘a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, and he saved from 
their sins.’ Hut wherever this is really fixed in the soul, 
it will be shown by its fruits. It is therefore expected of 
all who continue therein that they should continue to evi- 
dence their desire of salvation, 

“First, by doing no harm, by avoiding evil in every 
kind ; especially that which is most generally practiced. 
Such as 

“The taking the name of God in vain ; 

“The profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing or- 
dinary work thereon, or by buying or selling; 

“Drunkenness; buying or selling spirituous liquors; 
or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme necessity ; 


“Fighting, quarrelling, brawling; brother going to law 
with brother; returning evil for evil, or railing for rail- 
ing: the using many words in buying or selling; 

“The buying or selling uncustomed goods : 

“The giving or taking things on usury, viz. unlawful 
interest ; 

“ Uncharitable or unprofitable conversation ; particular- 
ly speaking evil of magistrates or of ministers ; 

“ Doing to others as we would not they should do unto 
ns; 

“Doiug what we know is not for tlie glory of God ; as, 

“ Tlie putting on of gold and costly apparel ; 

“The taking such diversions as cannot be used in the 
name of the Lord Jesus; 

“The singing those songs or reading those books which 
do not tend to the knowledge or love of (iod ; 

“ Softness, and needless self-indulgence; 

“ Laying up treasure upon earth ; 

“Borrowing without a probability of paying; or taking 
up goods without a probability of paving for them. 

“5. It is expected of all who continue m these societies, 
that they should continue to evidence their desire of sal- 
vation, 

“Secondly, by doiug good, by being in every kind mer- 
ciful after their power, as they have opportunity; doiug 
good of every possible sort, and as far ns is possible to all 
men ; 

“ To their bodies, of the ability that God giveth, by giv- 
ing food to the hungry, by clothing the naked, by helping 
or visiting them that are sick or in prison ; 

“To their souls, by instructing, reproving, or exhorting 
all we have auy intercourse with: trampling under foot 
that enthusiastic doctrine of devils, that ‘we are not to 
do good, unless our hearts be free to it.’ 

“By doing good, especially to them that are of the 
household of faith, or groaning so to be ; employing them 
preferably to others, buying one of another, helping each 
other in business; and so much the more, because the 
world will love its own, and them only. 

“ By all possible diligence and frugality, that the Gospel 
be not blamed. 

“By running with patience the race that is set before 
them, "denying themselves, and taking up their cross daily ; 
submitting to bear the reproach of Christ; to be as the 
filth and oftsconving of the world; ami looking that men 
should say all manner of evil of them falsely, for the Lord’s 
sake. 

“6. It is expected of all who desire to continue in these 
societies that they should continue to evidence their de- 
sire of salvation, 

“Thirdly, by atteudiug upon all the ordinances of God: 
such are 

“The public worship of God ; 

“ The ministry of the word, either read or expounded ; 

“The supper of the Lord ; 

“ Family and private prayer ; 

“Searching the Scriptures; and 

“ Fasting or abstinence. 

“7. These are the general rules of onr societies: all 
which we are taught of God to observe, even in his writ- 
ten Word— the only rule, and the sufficient rule, both of 
our faith and practice. And all these we know his Spirit 
writes on every truly awakened heart. If there he any 
among us who observe them not, who habitually break 
any of them, let it be made known unto them who watch 
over that soul, as they that must give an account. We 
will admonish him of the error of his ways: we will bear 
with him for a season. But then, if he repent not, he hath 
no more place among us. We have delivered onr own 
souls.” 

The “societies” thus formed increased so rapidly that 
very soon there arose a necessity for additional minis- 
terial service. As the leaders in this wonderful revival 
of religion had been led providentially into the practice 
of lield-prcaching, and into the formation of religions 
societies, so they were induced in the same manner to 
accept the assistance of preachers who had not been ed- 
ucated for the ministry, nor ordained to that service. 
This was at that time regarded by many as the most 
heinous of their offences. The Wesleys themselves at 
first hesitated at what seemed so monstrous an innova- 
tion; and the elder brother, when he first heard that a 
layman had taken a text and preached a sermon, has- 
tened to Loudon to put a stop to the irregularity. The 
man, Thomas Maxtield hv name, had been left in charge 
of the little flock during the absence of the ordained 
ministers, had prayed with them, read to them passages 
of Scripture, attempted an exposition of a verse or two, 
and found himself preaching almost before he was aware 
| of it. Happily for the interests of the new sect, and 
happily, too, for the cause of Christ, Wesley was met by 
his mother before he had time to censure the young 
preacher, or publicly to denounce this innovation. Mrs. 
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Wesley, the widow of a stanch minister of the Establish- 
ed Church, had been educated in its doctrines, and she 
revered its prelatical assumptions. But she had heard 
the young man preach several times. On the arrival 
of her son, seeing that his countenance was expressive 
of dissatisfaction, she inquired the cause. ‘‘Thomas 
Maxfield,” said he, abruptly, “has turned preacher, I 
find.” She looked attentively at him, and replied, 

“ John, you know what my sentiments have been. You 
cannot suspect me of readily favoring anything of this 
kind; but take care what you do with respect to that 
young man, for he is as surely called of God to preach 
as you are.” Her advice was followed, and the result 
justified her opinion. Wesley recognised the validity 
of the young man’s call; and thereafter it became a set- 
tled conviction with him, as it is with his followers to 
this day, that a warrant to preach the Gospel does not 
of necessity come only through one channel. In process 
of time, as instances of this kind increased, it beeame 
necessary to devise some criterion by which to test those 
who professed to believe themselves called of God to 
preach. This was a subject to which John Wesley early 
turned his attention ; and the question, with his answer, 
continues to the present day to be incorporated among 
the rules recognised by all Wesleyan Methodists. We 
say Wesleyan Methodists because, previous to the preach- 
ing of Maxfield, Whitefield had separated himself from 
his associates, and thenceforward became known as the 
leader of the Calvinistic division of Methodism. The 
question and answer were in the following words : 

“ Quest. How shall we try those who profess to be 
moved by the Holy Ghost to preach ? 

“ Am. 1. Let the following questions be asked, namely : 
Do they know God as a pardoning God ? Have they the 
love of God abidingin them ? Do they desire nothing but 
God ? And are they holy in all manner of conversation ? 

“2. Have they the gifts (as well as the grace) for the 
work? Have they (in some tolerable degree) a clear, 
sound understanding, a right judgment in the things of 
God, a jnst conception of salvation by faith? And has 
God given them any degree of utterance? Do they speak 
justly, readilv, clearly ?' 

“3. Have they fruit? Are any truly convinced of sin, 
and converted to God by their preaching? 

“As long as these three marks eonenr in any one, we 
believe he Is called of God to preach. These we receive 
as sufficient proof that he is moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

From the time of Maxfiekl’s admission as a preacher, 
many others of similar piety and gifts offered their ser- 
vices and were accepted. As the work went on, and 
additions were made to the “ societies” in all parts of the 
kingdom, the demand for preaeliers increased. Wesley 
had always thought that preachers would be supplied 
from the pulpits of the Established Church, but, disap- 
pointed in this, he came to favor the admission of those 
who, although not episcopally ordained, were wholly 
devoted to the work of preaching the Gospel, and gladly 
recognised them as ministers of Christ. The employ- 
ment of this class of auxiliaries constantly increasing, 
finally led to a meeting, held annually thereafter, and 
known as “ the Conference” (q. v.\ The first of these 
assemblies was held in 1744, and from this year Meth- 
odism began to assume the appearance of an organized 
system. It was in 1744 that the brothers John and 
Charles Wesley, with two or three other regularly-or- 
dained clergymen, met with such of the “preachers” as 
could conveniently attend, to clothe Methodism with 
the conventional forms of established ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment. Of course neither John nor Charles could 
brook the idea of becoming Dissenters, and Methodism 
was organized as an independent Church body only af- 
ter the death of John Wesley. See Wesleyans. To 
all intents and purposes the Church was organized at 
this first Conference in 1744, and yet by this very body 
one of the questions asked was, “Arc we Dissenters?” 
and its answer an emphatic “ No." “Although we call 
sinners to repentance in all places of God’s dominion, and 
although we frequently use extemporary prayer, and 
unite together in a religious society, yet we are not Dis- 
senters in the only sense which our law acknowledges, 


viz. those Avho renounce the service of the Church. We 
do not, we dare not, separate from it. We are not se- 
ceders, nor do we bear any resemblance to them. We 
set out upon quite opposite principles. The seeeders 
laid the very foundation of their work in judging and 
condemning others. We laid the foundation of our 
work in judging and condemning ourselves. They be- 
gin everywhere with showing their hearers how fallen 
the Church and its ministers are; we begin everywhere 
with showing our hearers how fallen they are them- 
selves” (Coke, Life of Wesley , p. 287). “Monday, June 
25, and the five following days,” says the leader of this 
little band, “we spent in conference with our preachers, 
seriously considering by what means we might the most 
effectually save our own souls and them that heard us, 
and the result of our consultations we set down to be the 
rule of our future practice.” Already bad the larger 
portion of England been divided into “ circuits,” to each 
of which several preachers were sent for one or two 
years. A part of the work of each annual assembly was 
to arrange these appointments and changes. At the 
early Conferences various theological questions were dis- 
cussed with reference to the agreement of all the par- 
ties in a common standard ; and when this was settled, 
and the doctrinal discussions were discontinued, new 
regulations of another kind were from year to year 
adopted, as the state of the societies, and the enlarging 
opportunities of doing good, seemed to require. The 
first indication of a desire to see a separate establish- 
ment was given by John Wesley in 1784. when he or- 
dained Coke (q. v.) bishop of the Methodist Church in 
this country. See Methodist Episcopal Ciiurcii. 
On neither side of the ocean had adherents of Wesley 
hitherto organized as a Church. They were simply 
up to this time non-ecelesiastical religious societies, en- 
tirely voluntary on the part of the members, and all 
governed by a eommon discipline, of which their found- 
er was the sole dictator and the chief executor. Yet 
even this step to provide for the Methodists in Amer- 
ica a separate ecclesiastical organization does not clear- 
ly reveal whether Wesley changed his mind as to his* 
former relation and that of his adherents within the 
Anglican rule to the Church of England. Says Dr. 
Curry, of the Christian Advocate (X. Y., May 25, 1871), 

“ No fact respecting the history of John Wesley is more 
clearly manifest than that he was always a strenuous 
supporter of the authority of the Established Church 
of England. lie jealously regarded the exclusive ec- 
clesiastical authority of that Church in all that he did 
as an evangelist, and seemed always determined that 
while he lived and ruled— and it was always under- 
stood that he would rule as long as he lived— nothing 
should be tolerated in his societies at all repugnant to 
the sole and exclusive ecclesiastical authority of the 
Established Church. This rule was applied to his so- 
cieties in America before the Devolution just as strictly 
as to those in England. But the political separation of 
America from Great Britain, as it also ended the au- 
thority of the English Church in this eountrv, made it 
lawful, according to his theory of the case, for the Meth- 
odist societies in America to become regularly organized 
churches.” 

II. The theological doctrines of Wesleyan Methodism 
are, with perhaps two or three modifications, the same as 
those which, by common consent, are at present deemed * 
evangelical. The articles of religion drawn up by M es- 
ley for his immediate followers, and substantially adopted 
by all Methodist bodies since, are but slightly modified 
from those of the Established Church of England. They 
were originally prepared for the churches in the States. 
See Articles, Twenty-five. The sermons of John 
Wesley, and his notes on the New Testament, are rec- 
ognised by his followers in Great Britain and America 
as the standard of Methodism, and as the basis of their 
theological creed. The unity of the Godhead, and the 
coequal divinity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; the death, resurrection, ascension, and interces- 
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sion of Jesus Christ; salvation by faith ; the sufficiency 
an«l divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; a tinal day 
of judgment, and the eternity of future rewards and pun- 
ishments, are doctrines held in common with other evan- 
gelical branches of the Church of Christ. Maintaining 
man's total depravity through the fall of Adam, and his 
utter inability, unless aided by divine grace, to take one 
step towards his recovery, Methodists hold that this grace 
is free, extending itself equally, by virtue of the atone- 
ment, to all the children of men. Hence they deny the 
doctrine of special election, with its counterpart, repro- 
bation, as taught in Calvinistic formularies, and main- 
tain, in opposition to those who hold to a limited atone- 
ment, that Jesus Christ, “by bis oblation of himself 
once offered, made a full, perfect, and sufficient saeritice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” 
They recognise two sacraments as ordained by Christ— 
llaptism and the Lord’s Supper, infant children and 
believing adults have a right to the former; and peni- 
tent seekers of salvation, as well as professing Chris- 
tians, arc invited to partake of the latter, both being 
regarded not only as “badges or tokens of Christian 
men’s profession, but as certain signs of grace and Coil’s 
good will towards us, by the which he doth work invis- 
ibly in us. and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen 
and confirm our faith in him.” As to the mode of bap- 
tism, so that the ceremony be performed by an author- 
ized minister in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Chost, it is optional whether the water be ap- 
plied by sprinkling or pouring, or by the immersion of 
the candidate ; and although kneeling is the usual mode 
of receiving the elements at the Lord’s table, those who 
prefer may partake of them in a standing or sitting post- 
ure. They deny the doctrine usually styled the “per- 
severance of the saints,” believing that a true child of 
Cod may full from grace and finally perish; but they 
hold the doctrine of assurance, in the sense that it is 
the privilege of the justified sinner now to know his 
sins forgiven. The Holy Spirit, they teach, hears wit- 
ness of the fact of present pardon and acceptance; hut 
♦this is deemed to he the privilege of believers, not the 
indispensable evidence of regeneration. “It does not 
follow,” says Wesley, “that all who do not k now their 
sins forgiven are children of the. devil.” Methodism 
teaches also that it is the privilege of believers in this 
life to reach that maturity of grace, and that conformity 
to the divine nature, which cleanses the heart from sin, 
and tills it with love to Cod and man — the being filled, 
as l’aul phrases it, with all the fulness of Cod. This 
they call Christian perfection, a state which they de- 
clare to he attainable through faith in Christ. Wesley 
says on this subject, and none of his authorized follow- 
ers have gone, beyond him, “Christian perfection implies 
the being so crucified with Christ as to be able to testify, 

* l live not. but < Christ liveth in me.’ It does not imply 
an exemption from ignorance or mistake, infirmities or 
temptations. 1 believe,” lie adds, “there is no such per- 
fection in this life as excludes these involuntary trans- 
gressions, which I apprehend to he naturally consequent 
on the ignorance and mistakes inseparable from mortal- 
ity. Therefore ‘sinless perfection’ is a phrase 1 never 
use, lest 1 should seem to contradict nivself. I believe 
a person tilled with the love of Cod is still liable to these 
involuntary transgressions. Such transgressions you 
may call sins, if you please: 1 do not. for the reasons 
above mentioned.” This doctrine Wesley calls “the 
grand deposit urn which Cod has given to the people 
called Methodists;” and he gives it as his opinion that 
Cod raised them up chiefly to preach, and exemplify, 
and propagate it. See Wkslf.yanism. 

111. As to the government and usage.* of Methodism, 
they are similar, hut not entirely uniform, in all its 
branches and divisions. In the parent hotly, the Wes- 
leyan Methodists of Kugland, the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment is entirely in the hands of the ministry. “The 
Conference,” originally instituted, as we have seen, hv 
Weslcv, has the power of making rules and regulations ! 


for the government of the body. This power is, how- 
ever, restricted within certain limits prescribed in what 
is known as “the deed of declaration,” executed by John 
Wesley a little while before his death, and enrolled in the 
archives of the high court of chancery in 1794. By the 
provisions of this deed, the Conference consists of one 
hundred ministers, who were originally named therein, 
and to whom and to their successors was committed the 
duty of filling vacancies as they occur. The Conference, 
by the deed of declaration, is to meet annually, and to 
continue in session not less than five days nor more than 
three weeks. Other ministers attend and take part in 
the discussions, but the legal body consists of the “hun- 
dred” only. Their first business, after tilling vacancies, 
is the election from their own number of a president, 
who holds his office for one year, but is eligible to a re- 
election after an interval of eight years. Any member 
of the “legal hundred” absenting himself without leave 
from two successive Conferences, and not appearing on 
the first day of the third, forfeits his seat. The ( .'onfer- 
ence admits preachers on trial; receives them into full 
membership by ordination; examines and scrutinizes 
the charactir of every minister in the connection, ami 
has power to try those against whom any charge is 
brought, and to censure, suspend, or excommunicate, if 
necessary. By the Conference the proceedings of sub- 
ordinate bodies arc finally reviewed, and the state and 
prospects of the ( 'liureh at large arc considered, and reg- 
ulations enacted for its increasing efficiency. The most 
important of these subordinate judicatories is “the dis- 
trict meeting,” which is composed of ministers and lay- 
men “residing within a district of country embracing 
from ten to twenty or more circuits” — a circuit being the 
proscribed field of labor for two, three, or. in some cases, 
four ministers. The district meeting has authority: 
1. To examine candidates for the ministry; and with- 
out their recommendation no candidate can come before 
the Annual Conference. 2. To try and suspend minis- 
ters who are found immoral, erroneous in doctrine, un- 
faithful to their ordination vows, or deficient in ability 
for the work they have undertaken. 3. To decide pre- 
liminary questions concerning the building of chapels. 
4. To review the demands from the less wealthy church- 
es, which draw upon the public funds of the connection 
for aid in supporting their ministers. 5. To elect a 
representative, who is thus made a member of a com- 
mittee appointed to sit previously to the meeting of 
“the Conference,” in order to prepare a draft of the sta- 
tions of all the ministers for the ensuing year; regard 
being had to the wishes of the people in the allocation 
of individual pastors. The judgment of this “station- 
ing committee” is conclusive until Conference, to which 
an appeal is allowed in all cases, either from ministers 
or people. But the appointments are made for one year 
only, and no preacher can be appointed to the same 
charge more than three years successively. In the Dis- 
trict Conference laymen take part, equally with minis- 
ters, in all that affects the general welfare of t lie body; 
and the lay influence predominates still more in “the 
quarterly meeting,” which is held, as its name indicates, 
every three months on every circuit. AU local preach- 
ers, a nu morons and influential body of men, who preach 
on Sundays, and follow some secular employments for a 
livelihood; stewards, whose duty it is to attend more 
especially to t ho temporalities of the society ; c/ass-lead- 
ers, of whom mention is made above in the general 
rules, are members of the quarterly meeting, at which 
candidates for the sacred office are first proposed, and, if 
rejected by their fellow-members, they have no appeal 
to another tribunal. A similar balance of power is 
maintained in the “leaders’ meeting.” which is held 
monthly, in regard to various affairs of the particular 
society to which it belongs. Many of these meetings 
arc attended by one minister only, or, at the most, by 
two or three, while the lay members arc very numer- 
ous. No leader, or other society officer, is appointed 
hut with the concurrence of a leaders’ meeting; no stew- 
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ard without that of the quarterly meeting. Among 1 
the usages peculiar to Methodism we have already no- 
ticed “ the class-meeting,” at which, although chiefly 
desigued for spiritual instruction and improvement, it is 
expected that weekly contributions shall be made for 
the support of the ministry; and in which it is necessary 
for all who desire to become Methodists to undergo a 
period of probation of three among the Methodists of 
England, and of six months among those of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church (in the Church South there is 
no probationship), and attendance upon which thereafter 
is a terra of membership. There is also in England what 
is known as the band-meeting, which differs from the 
class-meeting in that it is a voluntary association, and 
does not allow males and females to meet together, nor 
the married to belong to the same “band” with the 
single. The love-feast is a meeting held at the discre- 
tion of the preacher, quarterly or oftener ; and the watch- 
night is a meeting for prayer, preaching, and mutual 
exhortation, held at first frequently, but now only on 
the last night of the year, and continuing until after 
midnight. John Wesley is claimed to have been the 
originator of religions tracts for gratuitous distribution, 
and of cheap volumes for the dissemination of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. His followers have continued 
the system of publishing, and from “the Book-room” in 
London still emanate religious publications, tracts, and 
periodicals, the profits arising from the sale of which 
are applied to connectional purposes. For further de- 
tails, see Wesleyans. 

The duties of a Methodist minister were thus defined 
by Mr. Wesley, and they have since remained substan- 
tially in all brandies of the denomination (see Itisei- 
pline , etc., § 138 sq.) : “ Q. What is the office of a Chris- 
tian minister? A. To watch over souls, as he that must 
give an account. To feed and guide the flock. Q. How 
shall he be fully qualified for his great work? A. By 
walking closely with God, and having his work greatly 
at heart; by understanding and loving every branch of 
our discipline, and by carefully and constantly observ- 
ing the twelve rules of a helper, viz. : 1. Be diligent ; 
never be unemployed; never be triflingly employed; 
never while away time, nor spend more time at any 
place than is strictly necessary. 2. Be serious ; let 
your motto be, Holiness to the Lord ; avoid all light- 
ness, jesting, and foolish talking. 3. Converse sparingly 
and cautiously with women, particularly with young 
women. 4. Take no step towards marriage without 
solemn prayer to God, and consulting with your breth- 
ren. 5. Believe evil of no one ; unless fully proved, 
take heed how you credit it: put the best construction 
you can on everything — you know the judge is always 
supposed to be on the prisoner’s side. 0. Speak evil of 
no one, else your word especially would eat as doth a 
canker; keep your thoughts within your own breast 
till you come to the person concerned. 7. Tell even- 
one what you think wrong in him, lovingly and plainly, 
and as soon as may be, else it will fester in your own 
heart; make all haste to cast the fire out of your bosom. 
8. Do not affect the gentleman ; a preacher of the Gos- 
pel is the servant of all. 9. Be ashamed of nothing but 
sin ; no, not of cleaning your own shoes when necessary. 
10. Be punctual; do everything exactly at the time; 
and do not mend our rules, but keep them, and that for 
conscience’ sake. 11. You have nothing to do but to 
save souls, and therefore spend and be spent in this 
work ; and go always, not only to those who want you, 
but to those who want you most. 12. Act in all things, 
not according to your own will, but as a son in the Gos- 
pel, and in union with your brethren. As such, it is 
your part to employ your time as our rules direct; 
partly in preaching and visiting from house to house ; 
partly in reading, meditation, and prayer. Above all, 
if you labor with us in our Lord’s vineyard, it is needful 
that you should do that part of the work which the 
Conference shall advise, at those times and places which 
they shall judge most for his glory. Observe : It is not 


I your business to preach so many times, and to take care 
merely of this and that society, but to save as many 
souls as you can ; to bring as many sinners as you pos- 
sibly can to repentance; and with all your power to 
i build them up in that holiness without which they can- 
I not see the Lord; and, remember, a Methodist preacher 
' is to mind every point, yreat and small, in the Methodist * 
I discipline; therefore you will need all the grace and all 
the sense you have, and to have all your wits about 
you.” See Itinerancy. 

The latest writer on Methodism (the Rev. L. Tyer- 
man, Life and Times of John Wesley ) who dares to hold 
that it is “the greatest fact in the history of the Church 
of Christ,” thus comments upon the present condition 
! of the parent body of Methodism, the Wesleyan Metli- 
\ odist Church (q.v.) : “The ‘Methodist,’ or parent ‘Con- 
ference,’ employs in Great Britain and Ireland 1782 reg- 
I ular ministers. Besides these, there were, in 1864, in 
England only, 11,804 lay preachers, preaching 8754 ser- 
mons every Sabbath-day. In the same year, the num- 
ber of preaching-places in England only was 6718, and 
the number of sermons preached weekly, by ministers 
and lay preachers combined, was 13,852. To these must 
be added the lay preachers, preaching-places, etc., in 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Shetland, and the Channel Isl- 
ands. The number of Church members in Great Britain 
and Ireland is 365,285. with 21,223 on trial; and, calcu- 
! lating that the hearers are three times as numerous as 
the Church members, there are considerably more than 
a million persons in theUnited Kingdom who are attend- 
ants upon the religious services of the parent Conference 
of ‘the people called Methodists.’ Some idea of their 
chapel and school property may be formed from the fact 
that, during the last seven years, there has been expend- 
ed, in Great Britain only, in new erections and in reducing 
debts on existing buildings, £1,672,541 ; and towards that 
amount of expenditure there has been actually raised and 
paid (exclusive of all connectional collections, loans, and 
drafts) the sum of £ 1 ,284,498. During the ten years 
from 1859 to 1868, inclusive, there was raised lor the sup- 
port of the foreign missions of the connection £ 1,408, 235; 
and if to this there be added the amount of the Jubilee 
Fund, we find more than a million and a half sterling 
contributed during the decade for the sustenance and 
extension of the Methodist work in foreign lands. The 
missions now referred to are carried on in Ireland, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Gibraltar, India, 
Ceylon, China, South and West Africa, the West Indies, 
Canada, Eastern British America, Australia, and Poly- 
nesia. In these distant places the committee having 
the management of the missions employ 3798 paid 
agents, including 994 who are regularly ordained, and 
are wholly engaged in the work of the Christian minis- 
try. Besides these, there are about 20,000 agents of the 
society (as lay preachers, etc.) who are rendering im- 
portant service gratuitously, while the number of Church 
members is 154,187, and the number of attendants upon 
the religions services more than half a million. 8pace 
prevents a reference to the other institutions and funds 
of British Methodism, except to add that, besides 174,721 
children in the mission schools, the parent connection 
has in Great Britain 698 day-schools, efficiently con- 
ducted b}' 1532 certificated, assistant, and pupil teaeh- 
ers, and containing 119,070 scholars; also 5328 Sunday- 
schools, containing 601,801 scholars, taught by 103,441 
persons who render their services gratuitously : and that 
the total number of publications printed and issued by 
the English Book Committee only, during the year end- 
ing June, 1866, was four millions one hundred and twen- 
ty-two thousand eight hundred, of which nearly two 
millions were periodicals, and more than a quarter of a 
million were hymn-books.” 

IV. Subdivisions. — The different branches of the great 
Methodistic body are as follows : 

1. The Wesleyan Methodists, or main and original 
body of the Methodists in Great Britain, often spoken 
of above. See Wesleyans. 
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2. The Cai.vinistic Methodists date from a dis- 
pute between Wliitcfield and the Wesleys on doctrinal 
points. The former, with his associates, under the spe- 
cial patronage of the countess of Huntingdon, and great- 
ly aided by her liberal contributions, organized societies 
and built chapels in various parts of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. For their particular doctrinal tenets, see 
Calvinism. After the death of Whitetield they were 
divided into three separate sects. (1.) The lirst was 
known as Lady Huntingdon's Connection, which observed 
strictly the liturgical forms of the English Established 
Church, with a settled pastorate instead of an itinerant 
ministry. They have not increased with much rapidity 
since her death, having at the present time less than a 
hundred ministers, and between sixty and seventy chap- 
els. They have maintained from the beginning a the- 
ological school for the education of ministers, now known 
as Chcshunt College, in Hertfordshire, England. Sec 
1 1 1'NTixi jdox. Although the name “connection” con- 
tinues to be used, the Congregational polity is practi- 
cally adopted; and, of late years, several of the congre- 
gations have become, in name as well as virtually, Con- 
gregational Churches. The number of chapels, men- 
tioned in the census of 1851, as belonging to this con- 
nection, was 100, containing accommodations for 38,727 
persons, and the attendance on the census Saturday was 
10,151. (2.) The second of these divisions was called 

the Tabernacle Connection, or 1 Vhitejhld Methodists. 
They had no conneetional bond after the death of their 
founder, and each separate society regarding itself as in- 
dependent, they are now lost as a distinctive sect, and 
found only among the churches known as Congregatiou- 
alist or Independent. (3.) The Welsh Calcinistic Meth- 
odists, the third of these branches, was organized in 
17-13. They have continued to increase ami prosper un- 
til the present day, being confined, however, mostly to 
the principality of Wales, where they at present number 
about 00,000 communicants. In the United States there 
are about 4000 members of this denomination, with four 
annual Conferences, one in each of the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania. Ohio, and Wisconsin. The mem- 
bers are mostly Welsh, or of Welsh descent, and their 
religious services are generally celebrated in the Welsh 
language. 

3. The Wesleyan Methodist New Connection 
was the result of the first secession from the parent body 
after the death of Wesley. It originated in 1797, under 
the leadership of Alexander Kilham, after whom they 
are sometimes called Kilhamites (q.v.). lie had been a 
preacher among the Wesleyans, and was expelled from 
the Conference in 17%. llis oll'cncc was a publication 
in which he criticised severely the then present order 
of things, and submitted proposals for what he deemed 
reform. In accordance with bis sentiments a secession 
Church was organized, and the New Connection sprang 
into existence with about 5000 members. Their Con- 
ference is constituted upon the representative system, 
laymen having an equal voice with the clergy in the 
government of the Church, while in doctrine and gen- 
eral usage they differ not at all from the old connection. 
Their history lias not been marked by any great success. 
They have a few chapels in Ireland, and in Canada 
there are from 8000 to 10,000 members. Of late years 
they have decreased in the number of membership. In 
1874 (be body contained 33,503 members. 

1. The 1$.\ n i>-11o<>.\i Methodists originated in Man- 
chester in 1801). The name is derived from the Hand 
Room in North Street. Manchester, where a class of over- 
zealous revivalists used to gather, and, contrary to the 
rules of the Connection, admitted parties not members. 
They were also guilty of acting independently of leaders’ 
meetings, and when remonstrated with, withdrew and 
formed an. independent body. The Haud-lloom Meth- 
odists still exist; but are now called The Cnited Free 
Gospel Churches. They differ from the “parent” bodv 
in having no paid ministers. They have, however, an- 
nual conferences. 


5. The Primitive Methodists are, next to the Wes- 
leyans, the largest Methodist body in England. They 
date from the year 1810. A few regular Wesleyan 
preachers introduced, on their circuits, the American 
practice of holding camp-meetings. These were disap- 
proved by the Conference, and denounced as “highly 
improper." Other questions entered into the contro- 
versy, and the result was the formation of the new sect. 
Their discipline and theology are strictly Wesleyan, but 
they go beyond any other denomination in committing 
the duly of Church government to the laity. Their 
Conference is composed of one third preachers and two 
thirds laymen. From the stir they make in their re- 
ligious services, they have been tailed Ranters. They 
allow women to preach. They have several missions 
in foreign lands, and in England and Wales, according 
to the last official report of 1874, the connection had 
1G4.772 members. In the United States, also, they have 
secured a footing; they here count a membership of 
some 2000. Sec Primitive Methodists. 

<«. The IJuvamtes, or Uiule Christians, are a sect 
of Methodists very similar to the preceding. They date 
from 1815. Their leader was a Wesleyan local preacher 
of considerable talent, by the name of O’Uryan (q. v.). 
Among them, as among the Primitive Methodists, fe- 
males are regularly licensed to preach in public. They 
principally exist in Cornwall and the West of England, 
but also have mission stations in the Channel Islands, 
the United States, Canada, Prince Edward's Island, ami 
Australia. They had, according to their report of 1873, 
26,127 full and accredited Church members. 

7. The Primitive Methodists ok Ireland. This 
body of Primitive Methodists is of later origin than that 
of England, and is entirely independent of the other or- 
ganization of like name. The Primitive Methodists of 
Ireland date from 1816, The English Conference in 1795 
granted to the members the privilege of receiving from 
their own ministers, under certain guards and restric- 
tions, the sacraments. The Irish Conference thereupon, 
in the following year, came to the conclusion that among 
them “it was not expedient;” but in 1816, after the 
subject bad been freely discussed by the people, and 
numerous petitions asking that it might be adminis- 
tered were brought before the Conference, the request 
was granted by a majority of sixty-two against twenty- 
six. The minority, with the llev. Adam Averell. one 
of their most influential ministers, at their bead, sepa- 
rated, anil took with them about ten thousand members, 
full one third of the whole. (It is worthy of remark 
that the secession in 1797 [sec 3] was the result, of the 
non-compliance of the English Conference with the 
wishes of the people to have the sacrament from their 
own ministers.) The only difference between the Irish 
Primitive Methodists and the Wesleyans remains to 
this day the liberty of members in the former body to 
partake of the sacraments in the churches. The preach- 
ers are regarded simply as laymen, because of the failure 
of this secession among them. The real lay members, 
however, have also a voice in the government of the 
societies.' In 1861 the Irish Primitive Methodists num- 
bered 14,247 members. See Primitive Methodists. 

8. The United Methodist Free Ciii rcii is a union, 
recently formed, of three different divisions of secedcrs 
from Wesleyan Methodism. 

(a) The Protestant Methodists, who organized 
into a distinct body in 1828, then counting 28 local 
preachers, 56 leaders, and upwards of 10UU members, se- 
eeders from the Leeds societies, because of the opposi- 
tion to the introduction of an organ. 

(b) The Wesleyan Methodist Association, which 
was organized in 1*35, under the leadership of Samuel 
Warren, one of the opponents (in 1834) to the proposed 
establishment of a theological institution, to be presided 
over by I)r. dabez Hunting. The Leeds secedcrs joined 
the Associationists in 1*28; both amalgamated with the 
Free. Methodists in 1857. bee United Methodist 
Free Ciii kcu. 
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(c) The Reformers, who were organized into a body 
in 1849. At the Manchester Conference held in that 
year, six members, suspected of private intrigue with 
members of the Wesleyan Methodist Association (see 
b), were placed at the bar, without having received any 
regular notice of the charges to be preferred against 
them, as required by the standing laws and usages of 
the connection, and without a trial, without any evi- 
dence that they had violated any law, human or divine, 
three of them were reprimanded and three were ex- 
pelled. The act excited the astonishment of the na- 
tion, convulsed the connection, and led to the loss of one 
hundred thousand members. Many of them, after a 
while, for want of ministers and suitable places of wor- 
ship, returned to the old body, but others formed them- 
selves into a distinctive body styled the Reformed 
Methodists. These amalgamated bodies differ from the 
‘ k parent" body only in Church government and usages. 
One of their professed objects is the reformation of the 
body from which they are separated. Their annual as- 
sembly admits lay representatives, circuits with less than 
500 members sending one; less than 1000, two; and 
more than 1000, three delegates. Each circuit governs 
itself by its local courts, without any interference as to 
the management of its internal affairs. At their Annual 
Assembly, held at Bristol, England, in August, 1872, 
they reported (36,907 members. 

9. The Wesleyan Reform Union is a body com- 
posed of those of the seceders of 1849 (see 7 [c]) who 
refused to amalgamate with the United Methodist Free 
Church. In 1868 it numbered nearly a thousand Church 
members. 

The above comprise all the Methodist branches now 
existing in Great Britain and Ireland. Some others 
have occasionally sprung up, such as the Tent Method- 
ists , the Independent Methodists , etc., but they are now 
either extinct or incorporated with other churches. 

10. In the United States, the main body of Wesley’s 
followers are incorporated in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which was formally organized in 1784. Pre- 
vious to that time local preachers from England, prom- 
inent among whom were Philip Embury and an officer 
in the British army by the name of Webb, had preach- 
ed in New York and other places, and organized so- 
cieties on the English model. In 1709 the first regular 
itinerant Methodist preachers, Boardman and Pilmoor, 
were sent over by Mr. Wesley. The former took his 
station in New York, the latter in Philadelphia — occa- 
sionally changing with each other, and often making 
short excursions into the country. They were very suc- 
cessful in their labors ; and, by their instrumentality, 
not only were multitudes converted, but quite a number 
of lay preachers were received and employed. At the 
English Wesleyan Conference of 1771, Francis Asbury 
and Richard Wright volunteered to come to America 
as missionaries. They landed in Philadelphia in the 
month of October of that year, and were received by the 
societies with great cordiality. In the year 1773 two 
additional missionaries, Rankin and Shadlbrd, were sent 
over, and the first American “ Conference” was held at 
Philadelphia in July of that year. The number of 
members in the society was stated to be 1160; and res- 
olutions were adopted recommending continued conform- 
ity to the discipline and doctrines of the English Meth- 
odists. From that time, all through the stormy sea- 
son of the Revolutionary War, success seems to have 
attended their efforts, so that, at the Conference of 1784, 
there were reported to be about 15,000 members in the 
connection. In this year Wesley, for the first time, per- 
formed the solemn rite of ordination by setting apart 
two men as elders for the flock in America, and by 
consecrating to the episcopal office Dr. Thomas Coke, at 
that time a presbyter in the Church of England. The 
doctor and his two associates immediately thereafter 
sailed for America, and were present at the Conference 
in Baltimore, at which the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized. The first act of that Conference was 


the ratification with entire unanimity of Coke’s ordi- 
nation, and the election of one of their own number, 
Francis Asbury, to the same office. The Conference also 
received Wesley’s abridgment of the Articles of the 
Church of England, which continue to be their standard 
of doctrine to the present day, and also an abridgment* 
of the Book of Common Prayer, prepared by the same 
hand, and sent over with the recommendation that it 
should be used in the Methodist chapels. This was 
done in some of the large cities for a season, but soon 
fell into disuse, with the exception of the sacramental 
services and the forms of ordinations, which are still re- 
tained and used. The bishops are elected by a General 
Conference, which meets every four years, and is com- 
posed of delegates from the several Annual Conferences 
in the ratio of one delegate for a certain number of 
members, which has been changed from time to time 
according to the increase of the general body. The ra- 
tio fixed by the General Conference of 1872 as a basis 
of future representation is one delegate for every forty- 
five members of an Annual Conference. At the same 
Conference lay members, in the ratio of two for every 
Annual Conference, were also admitted. The bishops, 
like the preachers, are itinerant; and it is-specially en- 
acted that if oue of them ceases from travelling with- 
out the consent of the General Conference, he shall not 
thereafter exercise the episcopal office. Ilis powers are 
similar to those of the president of the English Confer- 
ence, with the additional duty of fixing the appoint- 
ments of the preachers, deciding all questions of law in 
an Annual Conference, and ordaining bishops, elders, 

I and deacons. The limit of three years, beyond which 
the preachers of the British Wesleyan Connection may 
not continue in the same place, is now also the rule of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States; 
and to this is added the regulation that they may not 
be returned to the same place more than three years in 
six. Presiding elders in this branch of the Church oc- 
cupy a position very similar to that of the chairmen 
of districts in England, except that they have no sepa- 
rate pastoral charge. They are appointed by the bish- 
ops, and may remain four years on the same dis- 
trict. They form a kind of advisory committee in as- 
sisting the bishops to fix the appointments of the 
preachers. The “ Book Concern,” situated in New York, 
with a branch at Cincinnati, and depositories in various 
other cities, has a capital of more than a million of dol- 
lars, and is one of the largest publishing houses in the 
world. Under the patronage and control of the Church 
are weekly papers published in New York, Syracuse 
(N. Y.). Pittsburgh (Pa.), Cincinnati (O.), Chicago (111.), 
St. Louis (Mo.), San Francisco (Cal.), Portland (Oregon), 
and Atlanta (Ga.). They publish also several illustrated 
papers for Sunday-schools, one of a similar kind for the 
Tract Society, a monthly Sunday-school journal, a 
monthly magazine in English, another in German, and a 
quarterly review. Sec M exit odist Episcopal Church, 

1 1. Tlie Methodist Episcopal Church, South, pro- 
jected at Louisville, Ky., in 1845, was formally organ- 
ized by delegates from Conferences within the slave- 
holding states in May, 1846. In doctrine, discipline, 
and general usages, it is the same as the preceding. 'The 
same is true of its forms of worship and usages. But 
while the Church North made open declaration against 
the institution of slavery, the Church South ignored the 
subject. Now that the institution is abolished in the 
United StAtes, the two bodies can hardly be said to dif- 
fer. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has a 
flourishing publishing house (at Nashville, Tenn.), and 
issues several periodicals. See Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

12. The Methodist Protestant Church was or- 
ganized in the city of Baltimore, Md., in the year 1830, 
by a convention composed of an equal number of cler- 
ical and lay delegates from various states of the Union. 
The convention continued in session three weeks, and 
adopted a “Constitution” for the new association. Its 
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fundamental doctrines, and most of its usages, are the ' 
same as those of the Episcopal Methodists, the body 
from which it seceded. Following the example of the 
British Wesloyans, the episcopal olhce is denied, and a 
president called to rule over each Annual Conference, 
elected by the ballot of that body. The laity is admit- 
ted to an equal participation with the clergy in all 
Church legislation and govcmmejit. The General Con- 
ference, which meets every lour years, consists of an 
equal number of ministers and laymen, who arc elected 
by the Annual Conferences. The slavery question di- 
vided the Methodist Protestant Church into two bodies 
— the Methodist Protestant Church of the North-western 
S '(ates and the Methodist Protestants of the Southern 
States. The head-quarters of the former were estab- 
lished at Springfield, Ohio ; those of the latter at lialti- 
more, Md. Their members were found only in certain 
parts of the United States. Their greatest strength is 
in Virginia, Maryland, and in some portions of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Of late years, a union of all lion- 
episcopal Methodists having been proposed, the Protes- 
tant Methodists North changed their official name to 
The Methodist ( 'hurck. The Wesleyan M ethodist Church 
was one of the churches expected to he merged into 
this newly-constituted body, hut hitherto all efforts at 
union have failed, and there seems to be no immediate 
prospect of their amalgamation. The Methodist Church 
numbers about 75,000 members; altogether the Method- 
ist Protestants count about 140,000. The head-quar- 
ters of the Church South remain at Baltimore, Md.: 
those of The Methodist Church have been removed from 
Springfield, Ohio, to Pittsburgh, Pa. See Methodist 
Protestant Church; Methodists. The. 

13. The Wicslkyan Methodist Church was formed 
by a convention of clerical and lay delegates which met 
in the city of Utica, X. Y., in 1843. The principal part 
of the delegates in attendance were ministers or mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the main 
reason for the establishment of the new body was their 
hostility to slavery. At their organization as a Church 
they adopted a Discipline and plan of Church govern- 
ment, and divided the connection into six Annual Con- 
ferences, having about 300 ministers and preachers (most- 
ly local), and a reported membership of about 15000. 
Their Articles of Faith are the same as those of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and their General Pules 
are similar, with the exception that they are more 
stringent on the subject of slavery. They discard cpis- j 
copacy and presiding elders, blit, like the English Wes- 
levans, they have chairmen of districts, and elect the 
presidents of their Annual Conferences at each succes- 
sive session. Ministers are appointed to their respective 
fields of labor hv a stationing committee, the decisions 
of said committee being subject to approval by the Con- 
ference. Societies and churches are permitted to nego- 
tiate beforehand with any minister for his services; 
hut such engagements, if made, must receive t lie sanc- 
tion of the Conference. Both (ieneral and Annual Con- 
ferences are composed of ministers and lay delegates, 
the local preachers also having a representation. 

14. The African Methodist EriscorAL Ciiurcii 
was formed by a party of colored members, under the 
lender, hip of Bichard Allen, hence sometimes called .1 1- 
lenites, w ho seceded from their white brethren at Phila- 
delphia in 1810. They adopted, in the main, the doc- 
trines and usages of the body from which they seceded. 
M r. Allen was elected to the office of bishop, and ordained 
by four elders of their ( 'hurch, assisted by a colored pres- 
byter of the Protestant Episcopal denomination. They 
are found in various parts of the states of Pennsylvania, 
New York, New .Jersey . 1 >< lnwarc, and Maryland. There 
arc also some in the Western States, and a few in Upper 
Canada, their congregations being largest and most in- 
ffiicntinl in the city of Philadelphia. The Methodist 
Almanac of 1873 assigns them 7 bishops, 151)0 preachers, 
and 200.000 members. 

15. The African Methodist Episcopal (Zion) 


Church w r as formed by another secession of colored 
members in the city of New York in 1810. They elect 
annually one of their elders as general superintendent, 
but do not ordain or set him apart to that office by the 
imposition of hands. The Methodist Almanac of 1873 
credits them with 7 bishops, G‘J4 preachers, and 104,000 
members. 

Hi. The United Brethren in Christ is the desig- 
nation of a body of Christians, sometimes called German 
Methodists. They must not be confounded with the 
Moravians, or Unitas Fratrum, who are sometimes called 
the United Brethren. “The United Brethren in Christ,” 
although mostly consisting of Germans and their imme- 
diate descendants, are of American origin, and date as a 
distinct sect from the year 1800, when their first Annual 
Conference was held. From that time they have con- 
tinued to increase in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, and other portions of the United States. 
They have four bishops, nine Annual Conferences, and 
a (ieneral Conference, which meets every fourth year. 
In doctrines and Church government they are, with few 
unimportant variations, the same as the Methodist Epis- 
copalians. 

17. The Evangelical Association are in doctrine 
and Church government nearly allied to the Episco- 
pal Methodists. They date from the year ]8Ut), and 
are sometimes called Albrights , after one of the founders 
of the sect. They elect bishops from the body of the 
elders, and have several Annual Conferences, and a 
(Ieneral < (inference, the supreme law-making authority, 
which meets quadrennially. The members arc mostly 
Germans or of German descent, and are numerous only 
ill Pennsylvania. ( )hio, and Illinois. The Methodist A l- 
manac of 18755 reports 1 bishop, 023 preachers, 428 local 
preachers, and 78.710 members. 

18. The Free Methodist Church was organized by 
former members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Aug. 23, 18150. The main occasion for the establishment 
of this Ixxly was the expulsion of two ministers from the 
Genesee Conference. The Free Methodists rigidly en- 
force the rule for simplicity of dress ; the privilege of free 
seats in all houses of worship; congregational singing, 
w ithout the aid of choir or musical instrument ; extem- 
poraneous preaching. In doctrine they arc one with 
other Methodist, bodies, but adhere strictly to Wesley’s 
views on sanctification, and teach everlasting torment. 
They have abandoned the episcopacy, hut have one su- 
perintendent, who is elected every four years at the meet- 
ing of their General Conference. They report, in 1872. 105 
preachers and 7155 members. Sec Methodists. Free. 

19. The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America was organized by order of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
December 10, 1870. The new Church consists of the 
colored preachers and members heretofore belonging to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. South. Two bishops 
were elected— llev. William II. Allies, of Kentucky, and 
Bev. B. II. Yanderhorst. of Georgia. The Christian In- 
dex, edited by Bev. Samuel Watson, at Memphis. Tenn., 
was adopted as the organ of the new- Church, and Bev. 
L. J. Scurlock was elected assistant editor and hook 
agent. The structure of the now Church, counting 
about 13.000 members, conforms in all essential particu- 
lars to that of tile Methodist Episcopal Church. South, 
viz. in doctrine, discipline, and economy, but is entirely 
independent of that organization, though in sympathy 
with and fostered by it. White people are not admitted 
to membership. 

There are a few’ other minor subdivisions of the 
Methodist family, e. g. the Independent (or Congrega- 
tional) Methodist Church, the names and statistic# of 
which are given in the tabular summary below. In 
connection with one or other of the larger bodies, Meth- 
odists are found not only in England and North Amer- 
ica. but they have “ Conferences” in France, Germany, 
Africa, and Australia. They have missionary stations 
j (/or more particulars concerning which, see section YlJ. 
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20. Defunct Methodist Bodies. — Of these, the most 
important are: 

(«) The Reformed Methodist Church. This 
body, which is now merged into the Wesleyan Method- 
ist Church (see 13), originated in a secession from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1814. The seceders 
considered themselves restricted under the episcopal 
form of government, and, with a view to obtain redress 
of their grievances, petitioned the General Conference. 
Their representations met with no favorable reception, 
and in consequence they withdrew from the member- 
ship of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Their formal 
separation from that body took place Jan. 16, 1814. In 
the leading doctrines of Christianity they agreed with 
the Church which they left; but as to the government 
of the Church, they conducted their affairs on the Con- 
gregational principle. They held peculiar views re- 
garding the efficacy of faith. They believed that all 
blessings given in answer to prayer are in consequence I 
of faith; and in cases of sickness and distress, faith ex- 
ercised is the restoring principle. They also taught 
moral perfection in the present state. They admitted 
to membership all who simply exhibited clear evidence 
that their sins were forgiven, and that their hearts were 
renewed. They held that subscription to any record 
of Christian principles is altogether unnecessary. In 
1818 they spread in Upper Canada, and there made 
great progress. For some time after the organization 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church they united with 
that body in publishing a magazine — a circumstance 
which ultimately led to a union between the two 
bodies. 

(b) The Methodist Society, a body which origina- 
ted in a secession from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in New York in 1820, in consequence of what was 
deemed an undue interference on the part of the ruling 
preacher with the temporalities of the Church. In 
Church doctrine the new body adhered to the rules of 
the “parent” society, but in the government of the 
Church there was a considerable difference. 1. No 
bishop was allowed, but a president of each Annual Con- 
ference was chosen yearly by ballot from the members 
thereof. 2. All ordained ministers, whether travelling 
or not, were allowed a seat in the Annual Conference. 
“ The property of the societies to be vested in trustees 
of their own choice, and the minister to have no over- 
sight of the temporal affairs of the Church.” After the 


organization of the Methodist Protestant Church (see 12), 
the Methodist Society was merged in the former. 

21. Methodists in Canada and other British Dominions 
in America.— A little more than sixty years ago Meth- 
odism was for the first time represented in those parts by 
William Losee, whom the sainted Asbury had appointed 
as a worker of the Gospel, “to range at large.” The 
work has prospered there as elsewhere, and there are 
now five large bodies, presided over by no less than 
900 itinerant ministers. Four of these large bodies, 
viz. the Wesleyans, Primitives , Xew Connectionists, and 
Bible Christians, are either an offspring of like associa- 
tions in the United Kingdom, or in intimate relations at 
present.* But the fifth of them is an independent or- 
ganization, like the great Methodist body of the United 
States, from which it sprang, and after which it is named 
the Methodist Episcojuil Church of Canada, dating its 
origin as a separate body in 1828. The Canada Wesley- 
ans, though adhering to the polity of the English Wes- 
leyans, are now agitating the adoption of lay-represen- 
tation, in order to effect a union of all the Methodist 
bodies in Canada ; their aggregate membership amounts 
at present to a little over 100,000, their preachers to 
over 600 in all the different bodies. See Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Canada; Wesleyan Meth- 
odists ; Primitive Methodists; New-Con nection 
Methodists; etc. 

V. Aggregate. — Not reckoning the Band-Room Meth- 
odists, nor the countess of Huntingdon’s Connection, and 
making a moderate estimate of the Sunday-school schol- 
ars belonging to the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists and 
to the Primitive Methodists in Ireland, we arrive at the 
results given in the table below. Reckoning two addi- 
tional hearers for each Church member and Sunday- 
school scholar, we make a total of more than twelve 
millions of persons receiving Methodist instruction, and 
from week to week meeting together in Methodist build- 
ings for the purpose of worshipping Almighty God. 
The statement is startling, but the statistics given en- 
title it to the fullest consideration. 

But rightly to estimate the results of Method ism dur- 
ing the last hundred and thirty years, there are other 
facts to be remembered. 

“ Who will deny, for instance, that Methodism has 

* The Canada Wesleyan Church was not only founded 
by, but for many years belonged to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of the United States. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Denomination. 

Organization. 

Number of 
Ministers. 

Number of 
Church 
Members. 

Number of 
Sunday-school 
Scholars. 

Wesleyan Methodists 

1739 

1797 

1810 

1S1G 

1815 

182S-49 

1849 

3,157 

207 

260 

943 

S5 

254 

312 

20 

557,995 

5S.577 

35,706 

161,229 

14,247 

26,241 

68,062 

9.393 

776,522 
about SO, 000 
about 50,000 
258,857 

about 20,000 

44,221 

152,315 

18.475 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 

New-Connection Methodists 

Primitive Methodists 

Primitive (Ireland) Methodists 

Bible Christians 

United Methodist Free Churches 

Wesleyan Reform Union 

Totals 

■6,23S 

931,450 

1,400,390 


AMERICA. 


Denomination. 

Date of 
Organization. 

Number of 
Ministers. 

Number of 
Church 
Members. 

Number of 
Sunday-school 
Scholars. 

Methodist Episcopal Church (in 1S72) 

1784 

10,742 

1,458,441 

1,267,742 

Methodist Church (Non-Episcopal) 

1866 

624 

75,000 


United Brethren 

1800 


Evangelical Association (Albrights) 

1800 

632 

78,716 


African Methodist Episcopal 

1816 

600 

20,000 


African Methodist Episcopal (Zion) 

1819 

694 

164,000 


Canada Wesleyans 

1S2S 


69,597 

69J12 

Eastern British American Wesleyan Methodists 

1S54 ? 

'147 

16,118 

IS, 766 

Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada 

1S2S 

228 

21,103 


Methodist Protestants. South 

1S30 

423 

60,000 


American Wesleyans (Connection) 

1843 

about 250 

20,000 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South (in lS71)t 

1844 

2,858 

600,900 

300,523 

Free Methodists 

1S60 

about 90 

6,000 


Primitive Methodists 


about 20 

2,000 


Totals 


17,308 

| 2,591,875 

1,656,143 


t This does not include the colored membership now separately organized as the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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exorcised a potent and beneficial influence upon other 
churches: Episcopal, Presbyterian, Independent, and 
Baptist churches have all been largely indebted to 
Methodism, either directly or indirectly, for many of the 
best ministers and agents they have ever had. It is a 
remarkable fact that, during Wesley’s life-time, of the 
GDI) men who acted under him as itinerant preachers, 
249 relinquished the itinerant ministry. These 249 re- 
tirers included not a few of the most intelligent, ener- 
getic, pious, and useful preachers that Wesley had, 
Some left him on the ground of health; others began 
business, because as itinerant preachers they were una- 
ble to support their wives and families; but a large pro- 
portion became ordained ministers in other churches. 
In some instances, the labors of these men, and their 
brother Methodists, led to marvellous results. To give 
but one example: David Taylor, originally a servant 
of lady Huntingdon, was one of Wesley’s first preachers, 
but afterwards left the work. Taylor, however, was the 
means of converting Samuel Deacon, an agricultural la- 
borer; and the two combined were the instruments, in 
the hands of (Jod, in raising up a number of churches 
in Yorkshire and the midland counties, which, in 1770, 
were organized into the Now Connection of General 
Baptists; and that connection seventy years after- 
wards, in is 10. comprised 113 churches, having 11,35* 
members, a foreign missionary society, and two theo- 
logical academies” (Methodist Magazine [1850], p.835). 

►Sundav-sehools arc now an important appendage of 
every church, and have been a benefit to millions of 
immortal souls; but it deserves to be mentioned that 
Hannah Ball, a young Methodist lady, had a Methodist 
Sunday-school at High Wycombe fourteen years before 
Robert Bailees began his at (iloucester; and that So- 
phia Cooke, another [Methodist, who afterwards became 
the wife of Samuel Bradhurn, was the first who suggest- 
ed to Raikes the Sunday-school idea, and actually 
marched with him, at t he head of his troop of ragged 
urchins, the first Sunday they were taken to the parish 
church. 

The first British Bible Society that existed. “The 
Naval and Military,’’ was projected by ( ieorge Cussons, 
and organized bv a small number of bis Methodist com- 
panions. The London Missionary Society originated in 
an appeal from Melville Homo, who for some years was 
one of Wesley’s itinerant preachers, and then became 
the successor of Fletcher as vicar of Madoley. The 
Church Missionary Society was started by John Venn, 
the son of Henry Venn, the Methodist clergyman. The 
first Tract Society was formed by John Wesley and 
Thomas Coke in 17*2, seventeen years before the or- 
ganization of the present great Religions Tract Society 
in Paternoster Row — a society, by the way, which was 
instituted chiefly by Rowland Hill, and two or three 
other Calvinisiie [Methodists. It. is believed that the 
first Dispensary thafc the world ever had was founded 
!)}• Wesley himself in connection with the old Foimdcry, 
in Moorficlds. The Strangers’ Friend Society, paying 
every year from forty to fifty thousand visits to the 
sick poor of London, and relieving them as far as possi- 
ble, is an institution to which Methodism gave birth 
in 17*5. 

Building churches is one of the great features of the 
age. Fiilbrtimately. England has had no religions wor- 
ship census since 1*51 ; but even then, according to the 
tables of Horace [Mann, Methodism bad, in England 
and Wales only, 1 1.*35 places of worship, with 2,281.017 
sittings. In America, according to the census of l*t»0, 
Methodism nine years ago provided church accommoda- 
tion for (1,259.799, which was two and a quarter millions 
more than was provided hv any other C'lmrch what- 
ever. 

'Die public press is one of the most powerful institu- 
tions of the day. England has four Methodist newspa- 
pers; Ireland, one; France, one; Germany, one ; India, 
one; China, one; Australia, two; Canada and British 
America, five; and the United States about fifty. 


Vr. Outgrou-th in Missionary Labors. 1. In English , 
or chiefly so. — Methodism was from its very inception a 
missionary movement, domestic and foreign. It initi- 
ated, so to speak, both the spirit and plan of modern 
English mission work. Protestant England bad mani- 
fested but a faint interest in this species of Christian la- 
bor until the birth of Methodism, and the spirit of life 
may be said to have been breathed into English mission- 
ary societies by Methodism. Nor need this astonish us. 
The Church of England recognised as its field the terri- 
tory held by the Anglican throne ; cold and almost life- 
less at home, the residents in the colonies and other de- 
pendencies received but little religious care. Methodism, 
the outgrowth of a reawakened zeal for holy living, sought 
its fields not only in England and Ireland, but manifested 
early a strong desire for the spread of the Gospel into all 
parts. To this end Dr. Thomas Coke, in 17*G, issued 
“An Address to the Pious and Benevolent, proposing an 
Annual Subscription for the Support of Missionaries in 
the Highlands and adjacent Islands of Scotland, the 
Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, and Newfoundland, the West 
Indies, and the Provinces of Nova Scotia and Quebec;” 
and in the year following the Wesleyan missions bore 
the distinctive title of “Missions established by the 
Methodist Society.” Even before this organization liael 
been effected, missionary labors were put forth in behalf 
of the residents of the West Indies. In 1791 Me thodbm 
reached out its hand after France, and its great schemes 
to Christianize Africa were brought to trial as early as 
1*11. In Asia labor was commenced in 1*14; in Aus- 
tralasia in 1*15; in Polynesia in 1*22; until, from the 
first call of Wesley for American evangelists, in the 
Conference of 17G9, down to our day, we see the grand 
enterprise reaching to the shores of Sweden, to Germa- 
ny, France, and the Upper Alps; to Gibraltar and Mal- 
ta; to the banks of the Gambia, to Sierra Leone, and 
to the Gold Coast; to the Cape of Good Hope; to Cey- 
lon, to India, and to China; to the colonists and ab- 
original tribes of Australia; to New Zealand, and the 
Friendly and Fiji Islands; to the islands of the western 
as well as of the southern hemisphere; and from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to Puget’s Sound (comp. Alder, 
Wesleyan Missions [ Loud. 1*42], p. 4 ). From 1*('3 to 
tlie present time Wesleyan Methodism has contributed 
more than twenty millions of dollars fur foreign evan- 
gelization. In England the Wesleyan Society to-day 
enrolls more communicants in its mission churches than 
all other British missionary societies combined. The 
historian of religion during the last and present centu- 
ries would find it difficult to point to a more magnificent 
monument of Christianity. 

Methodist missions may, however, be said to have 
bad tlieir origin long before the founding nf n society 
for the specific purpose of spreading its doctrines in for- 
eign parts. "From its very beginning,” says Stevens 
(/list, of Methodism, iii. 31*2), “ Methodism was charac- 
terized by a zealous spirit of propaganriism. It was es- 
sentially missionary. Its introduction into the Wot 
Indies by Gilbert in I7l!0, and into Nova Scotia by 
Coughlan in 1705; the appointment of l'ilmoor and 
Boardman to America in 17G9, and its commencement 
at New York at least three years before this date; the 
formation successively of its Irish, Welsh, and English 
domestic missions, and the organization of a missionary 
‘institution’ at least two years before the first of \shat 
are called modern missionary societies, attest its char- 
acter as an energetic system of evangelization.” But 
these wide developments of missionary energy. grand 
as some of them are in their historical importance, 
were but initiatory to that denominational missionary 
system which arose from Coke’s project ot' an Asiatic 
mission (in 17*G). to be beaded by himself in person, 
requiring his life as a sacrifice, and thus constituting 
him, above t lie mere fact of being first bishop of Amer- 
ican [Methodism, and the first Protestant bislmp of the 
New World, as the representative character of Method- 
ist missions. 
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American Methodism has been aptly termed by Dr. 
Abel Stevens ( Centenary of A mer. Meth. p. 187) “ a mis- 
sionary scheme,” for it was clearly “the great home 
mission enterprise of the North American continent.” 
The independent establishment of the colonies as a re- 
public in 1776 largely altered the relation to England, 
and the missionary body gradually ripened into a 
Church organization, from which, in turn, went out 
enterprises. The year 1819 is memorable in the history 
of American Methodism as the epoch of the formal or- 
ganization of its missionary work. But these early la- 
bors were confined to the “home” fields, and aimed 
mainly at the conversion of the aborigines and slaves. 
It was some thirteen years later, during the session of 
the General Conference of 1832, that foreign missions 
were decided upon, and American Methodism commis- 
sioned its Gospel harbingers to carry the truth as it is 
in Jesus to the dark nations of South Africa, the Rom- 
ish adherents of Mexico, and of South America. We 
give below some of the details of this great work in 
particular fields. Besides its very extensive domestic 
work, the Methodist Episcopal Church has now missions 
in China, India, Africa, Bulgaria, Germany, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and South America. Its 
missions, foreign and domestic, in the centenary year 
(1866) numbered 1059 circuits and stations, 1128 paid I 
laborers (preachers and assistants), and 105,675 commu- 
nicants. The funds contributed to its treasury, from the 
beginning down to 1865, amounted to about $6,000,000. 
About 350 of the missionaries were in 1866 reported to 
preach in the German and Scandinavian languages, and 
more than 30,000 of the communicants of German and 
Scandinavian origin. 

“American, like British Methodism,” says Stevens 
(Centenary of A mer. Meth. p. 199), “has become thor- 
oughly imbued with the apostolic idea of foreign and 
universal evangelization. With both bodies it is no 
longer an incidental or secondary attribute, but is in- 
wrought into their organic ecclesiastical systems. It 
has deepened and widened till it has become the great 
characteristic of modern Methodism, raising it from a 
revival of vital Protestantism, chiefly among the Anglo- 
Saxon race, to a world-wide system of Christianization, 
which has reacted on all the great interests of its Anglo- 
Saxon field, has energized and ennobled most of its other 
characteristics, and would seem to pledge to it a univer- 
sal and perpetual sway in the earth. Taken in connec- 
tion with the London and Church Missionary societies, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the London Tract 
Society, to all of which Methodism gave the originating 
impulse, and the Sunday-school institution, which it 
was the first to adopt as an agency of the Church, it i3 
not too much to say that it has been transforming the 
character of English Protestantism and the moral pros- 
pects of the world. Its missionary development has 
preserved its primitive energy. According to the usual 
history of religious bodies, if not indeed by a law of the 
human mind, its early heroic character would have 
passed away by its domestic success and the cessation 
of the novelty and trials of its early circumstances; but 
by throwing itself out upon all the world, and especially 
upon the worst citadels of paganism, it has perpetuated 
its original militant spirit, and opened for itself a heroic 
career, which need end only with the universal triumph 
of Christianity. English Methodism was considered, at 
the death of its founder, a marvellous fact in British 
history; but to-dav ,(1866) the Wesleyan missions alone 
comprise more than twice the number of the regular 
preachers enrolled in the English Minutes in the year 
of Wesley’s death, and nearly twice as many communi- 
cants as the Minutes then reported from all parts of the 
world which had been reached by Methodism. The 
latest (1865) reported number of missionary communi- 
cants in the Methodist Episcopal Church equals nearly 
one half the whole membership of the Church in 1819, 
the year in which the Missionary Society was founded, 
and is nearly double the membership with which the 
VI.— L 


denomination closed the last century, after more than 
thirty years of labors and struggles.” 

2. Methodism among the French. — In the year 1790 
Methodism was introduced among the French by Eng- 
lish Wesleyan preachers, and in 1791 Dr. Coke ordained in 
a small village of Normandy the first French Methodist 
preacher. The work was successful, and a society of 
100 members had been gathered when the storm of the 
Revolution prevented further progress, and in 1817 the 
work had to be begun anew. In 1819 Methodism was 
introduced into the south of France by Charles Cook, 
whose labors were eminently successful among the Prot- 
estants, who were then in such a state of ignorance and 
religious indifference that, out of some 4U0 ministers, 
not ten could be found who knew and preached the 
Gospel. Revivals ensued, classes were formed, societies 
were organized, preachers were raised, and in 1844 there 
was in France a Church of nearly 1500 members, with 
24 travelling preachers. During the progress of the 
work the other churches had profited, however, by the 
reviving influence, and Methodism, being regarded as a 
“foreign importation,” began gradually to lose in mem- 
bership, so that by 1852 there were only 900 actual ad- 
herents to the Methodist Church, notwithstanding that 
the work of evangelization had progressed as usual. 
These circumstances prompted the Wcslevans to counsel 
the independent establishment of French Methodism in 
a distinct French Church, dependent upon the “parent 
body” for an annual stipend only. The first French 
Conference was held at Nismes in 1852. From that mo- 
ment the tide turned again in favor of Methodism ; and, 
notwithstanding the organization of other churches, 
some of which, it must be owned, have grown more 
rapidly, the Conference of 1870 reported 2216 members, 
184 chapels and preaching-rooms, 53 Sunday-schools, 
2539 Sunday-scholars, 101 local preachers, and 30 minis- 
ters, and some 9000 regular hearers at the public ser- 
vices. The official title of the Methodist body in France 
is The Evangelical Methodist Church of France and 
Switzerland. The French Methodists sustain a publish- 
ing-house at Paris, and issue a weekly paper, entitled 
L' Evangelist. The “Methodist Episcopal Church” sus- 
tains one missionary in the suburbs of Paris, but life is a 
member of the Swiss Mission Conference, and his labors 
are intended to benefit only the German residents of the 
French metropolis. 

3. Methodism among the Germans . — The Germans 
were first brought into direct contact with the Methodists 
in the United States of America. The United Breth- 
ren, who have always been in close communion with the 
Methodists, may really be said to have paved the way 
for the success of the work among the Germans. The 
labors of the Rev. William Otterbein, the founder of the 
United Brethren Church, and a warm personal friend 
of bishop Asbury, were thoroughly Methodistic, and the 
United Brethren Church -was for many years considered 
by the Methodists a co-ordinate branch of their own 
Church, having a special mission to labor and spread 
the doctrines of Methodism among the ( lermans. Turn- 
ing their attention to the young generation and its 
wants, the United Brethren came to drop the tongue of 
the Fatherland, and thus alienated themselves from the 
field which Methodism anxiously sought to supply. A 
helper offered in the hour of need in the person of Jacob 
Albright, who, having been converted, and feeling him- 
self called of God to preach the Gospel among the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania, prayed for the sympathies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for his project. Failing to 
secure the aid asked for, he finally struck out for him- 
self, organized the converts God had given him into d 
Church, which he called the Evangelical Association, a 
work that has since been owned of God to the salvation 
of thousands upon thousands of Germans throughout 
the land. The Evangelical brethren have always 
claimed to be Methodists, are known as such among the 
Germans, and were in former years very much in the 
habit of styling themselves “ The Evangelical Assooia- 
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tion, commonly called Albrights, or Albright Method- one in Berea, Ohio, with sixty-five orphans, and one in 
ists.” With hut slight modification, they have adopted Warrcnton, Mo., with thirty-live orphans; the running 
the Methodist Discipline and Methodist usages. In the expenses of these orphan asylums amount to nearly 
matter of doctrine they are Methodistie throughout, .*14,0UU per year, which sum is contributed by tier- 
laying peculiar emphasis upon those experimental doe- man Methodists. The value of the property of these 
trines of Christianity — repentance, faith, regeneration institutions is over £250,0011, besides an endowment fund 
and adoption, growth in grace, and t he duty and privi- of £55,000 of the Herman Wallace College at Berea, 
lege of entire sanctification. Wesley, Watson, and Clarke Ohio. The circulation of their official organ, the Christ- 
are their standard authorities. They lay claim to the lirhe Ajmlogete. is 15,0110, and of the Sonntag- vnd Schul- 
lathers of Methodism, thus priding themselves in a Uloeke (their .Sunday-school paper) 20,000. Very re- 
common origin with Methodists. At a very early date centlv a religions ( lernian monthly family magazine has 
of their history, when they numbered hut a few hundred been started, and it promises to be a success. The Ger- 
members, they proposed organic union with the Moth- mans of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Sunth, issue 
odist Episcopal Church upon the sole condition of being an official organ weekly, and a Sumlav-scliool paper, 
permitted to use the German language in the public German Methodists returning to their native country 
worship of their congregations, and of laboring cxcln- impressed the German mind with the value of expen- 
sively among the Germans. Strange as it may now mental religion, and in 1849 a mission was established 
seem, the offer was rejected, under the erroneous im- in Germany by the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its 
prossion which then prevailed that the German lan- first superintendent and most efficient worker was the 
guage would necessarily die out in a generation or so. Bev. L. S. Jacoby, I ).!)., himself a German. But long 
Of course emigration had not then attained its present before any effort bad been made to establish missions in 
gigantic dimensions, nor were there any indications of that country Methodism was already known there. Wes- 
results in this direction such as we witness in our day. ley had spent in 1738 nearly three months in Germany 
Efforts looking to organic union between the Methodist and Holland, and again in 1783 and 178(> shorter periods 
Episcopal Church and the Evangelical Association have in the latter country, where he became acquainted with 
since been renewed. some of the most godly and learned men in those two 

In 183U the conversion and call to the ministry of Wil- centres of Protestant Christianity and enlightenment, 
liam Nast, a highly-educated German, a graduate of Ti'i- The friendship of the Moravians contributed to make 
bingen University, moved the leading men in the Moth- his name and doings still more widely known there, 
odist Church to establish a domestic mission among the Nor was the German press silent while such a revival 
Germans, and it was intrusted to the newlv-made con- was going on in England. Dr. litirckhardt, a godly 
vert. He travelled extensively through Ohio and Penn- minister, .of the Savoy Chapel, in the Strand, and an ad- 
sylvania, and was eminently successful in impressing mirer of the Wesleys, published in Nuremberg a Com- 
his countrymen with the need of a “ higher’’ life. The plete History of the Methodists in England, which reached 
progress of forming a congregation, however, was very a second edition in 1795. Wesley's sermons were trans- 
slow r . Thus after a whole year’s labor at Cincinnati, lated into German by Lutheran ministers, several of 
among its thousands of Germans, subjected to the gross- whom visited England and became greatly interested in 
est insults, and in constant danger of bodily harm, Methodism. .Since then Methodist literature has mul- 
preaehing in the streets ami market-places, distributing tiplied in Germany, until it would make up quite a for- 
traets and talking about Jesus and bis salvation in the midable list both i'or and against the Methodists, 
beer saloons and the tenement houses, he went up to The first Methodists who established themselves on 
Conference and reported the reception of three members, German soil were the converts of a German named Al- 
all told. But the final result w as, after all, great and brcclit, or Albright, who, having embraced the Method- 
glorious. The influence of Xast’s example gradually ist doctrines in America, was pressed in spirit to engage 
spread among the Germans, and converts came in mini- actively in earing for t lie religious wants of his fellow- 
bers. From t lie little congregation, in the old Burke countrymen in the United States. The work which he 
chapel on Vine Street, in Cincinnati, Methodism has first organized, about the beginning of the eentuiy, has 
made its inroads among the Germans of the United grown into vast proportions, under the name of the 
States with such a force that this branch of the Church “ Evangelical Association,” noticed above. After hav- 
now presents t lie results given in the tables below . mg extended to thousands of the Germans of America, 

The German Methodists now' possess two colleges — the Albrecht Methodists, as they arc called abroad, be- 
etle in Berea. Ohio, and one in Warrcnton, Mo. ; one gan to extend their efforts towards the Germans in En- 
Xormal School in Galena, 111.; and a “Mission House” rope. They held their sixtieth Conference in 1872 at 
at New York. They have also two orphan asylums — St rasburg, where they commenced a work several years 


STATISTICS OF THE GERMAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES.* 
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California 

(5 

1!>7 

33 

1 

4 

$ 35,590 

4 

$ 4,750 

$ 214 25 

Central German 

32 

9,5(14 

1.220 

94 

103 

551,290 

CO 

103,750 

0,933 34 

Chicago German 

24 

4,1(50 

9S3 

44 

74 

233,490 

40 

32,150 

2,120 55 

j East German 

27 

2,700 

519 

24 

34 

883,300 

18 

04,000 

3,254 03 i 

Louisiana German 

2 


11 







North-west German 

31 

1 3,027 

717 

42 

07 

105,950 

33 

27\480 

2,554 00 

South-west (supposed) 

25 

S,(l. r )G 

1,237 

141 

154 

380,100 ' 

G4 

69,075 

0,054 05 

Texas 

14 

3112 

10 






.... 1 

Total 

| l«t 

i 2s, 750 

4,742 

340 ' 

400 

*t,09.>,450 

219 

$3ot,M>& 

*21,131 -fe 1 


* The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, supports a The annual statistics covering my operations iu the Bal- 
mission for the Germans within i t*» boundaries. This tiniore Conference are as follows: Local preachers, *2; 
field of labor was entered by the Methodist Episcopal members, 35! ; infants baptized, 12 ; Sunday-schools, 2 ; stt- 
Cluirch, South, immediately upon its organization in ls4G. periutendents, 3 ; teachers, in ; scholars, 178: volumes in 
Superintendents are set apart by the conferences laboring library, 210.’’ The Missionary Report for 1873 fnrnishes 
in Texas, Louisiana, Maryland, and Virginia. Very re- no other statistics of the German work, but the secretary 
centlv a German congregation has been started in Mem- prefaces the reports from the superintendents (under date 
phis, ‘Tennessee. The Rev. E. N. Dlogg, superintendent of .lime 1) with the remark that “a very important qnes- 
nf the German mission in the Baltimore mid Virginia Con- i tlon w ill be agitated at the next General Conference 
ferences, reports iu ls73 a gradual and healthful growth. [May, is74] — that of erecting the Germans into a separate 
“The work,” he says, “extends now to Norfolk, Peters- Conference.” A German paper for the members in this 
burg. Richmond, Baltimore, and Ilookstown, with four field is published by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
missionaries in the field besides myself, who are zealously South, under the editorial guidance of the Rev. J. A. B. 
engaged iu the duties of aggressive missionary labor. . . . i Ahreus, at New* Orlcaus, Louisiana. 
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since. They have in all Germany 3071 Church mem- 
bers, 59 Sunday-schools with 3030 scholars, and 24 itin- 
erant preachers. They have two periodicals, and have 
lately extended their field to Switzerland. 

This work was strengthened by the establishment of 
a mission from the Wesleyan s of England. A German 
layman of the name of Muller had been converted in 
London, and had become an exliorter and class-leader. 
Upon his return to Wi'irtemberg, his native place, after 
an absence of fourteen years, he could not conceal from 
his family the change which had been wrought in his 
heart, and he soon began to hold meetings from village 
to village. A revival took place, and the persons con- 
verted organized themselves in classes. Muller, finding 
himself in a work that demanded all his ability, gave up 
his secular business and devoted himself to the evangel- 
ization of his fellow-countrymen. This work, begun in 
1831, has resulted in the founding of a number of small 
churches, which comprise (in 1873) a membership of 7026, 
and 6778 Sunday-school scholars, with 101 travelling and 
local ministers; and has extended from Wiirtemburg 
into the duchy of Baden and to the borders of Austria. 

But the grandest and most enterprising of the hranelies 
of German Methodism is unquestionably that of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church, which, as we 
have seen above, took its rise from the work among the 
German emigrants in the United States. In 1852 this 
missionary field was constituted into an Annual Confer- 
ence, and it now covers all the German-speaking people 
in Germany, Switzerland, and France, divided into seven 
districts: Bremen, Berlin, Frankfort, Liulwigshaven, 
Carlsruhe, Zurich, and Basle, which comprise more than 
sixty circuits or stations, with (in 1872) 73 travelling 
ministers, 386 places of worship, 229 Sunday-schools 


with 10,071 scholars, 6230 Church members, and 1369 
probationers. This mission is thoroughly organized. It 
lias a book publishing-houser, which issues, besides a va- 
riety of treatises or books, every fortnight the Evangelist 
and Kinder-Freund ; every month the jf issionar-Samm- 
ler and Moncitlicher Bote ; and every quarter tliel Vdchter- 
Stimmen. It has also a theological college, which has 
had as its professors Dr. Warren, of Boston University, 
and Dr. Hurst, of Drew Theological Seminary. Its pres- 
ent instructors are Dr. Sulzberger and L.Nippert. It had 
had an existence of fourteen years, when, by the timely 
and princely gift of John T. Martin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the present commodious and substantial building, four 
stories high, standing on a lot one hundred by five hun- 
dred feet, was erected, free of debt, at Frankfort -on-tlie- 
Main. The property is estimated at about $30,000. 
The following branches are taught: Greek, Latin, Eng- 
lish, German, Hebrew, geography, arithmetic, music, 
homiletics, dogmatics, discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, history of Methodism, Church history, 
profane history, literature, archaeology, exegesis. There 
are at present twelve young men in this school prepar- 
ing for the ministry. Sixty or seventy ministers have 
already gone forth in the course of twelve years. About 
fifty-four labor in Germany, and others have come to 
America and are laboring here. 

4. Methodism among the Scandinavians. — The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has also done immense service 
to the cause of personal religion by its missionary efforts 
among the Scandinavians, with whom the Church was 
brought face to face in this country. As early as 1845 
these labors were commenced, under the auspices of the 
Home Missionary Society. The work has grown until 
it presents this imposing array: 
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Conferences. 

Missionaries. 

1 

Members. 

Probationers, 

Local Preachers. 

Churches. 

Probable Value. 

Parsonages. 

Probable Value. 

6 

g-jj 

'll 

Swedish— Central Illinois 

23 

2,200 

405 

22 

20 

$64,800 

12 

$12,000 

$1,212 20 

Erie 

1 

120 

6 

1 

2 

5,000 



41 00 

Minnesota 

1 

312 

no 

8 

6 

8,000 

5 

3,000 

175 00 

New York 

2 

204 

65 

4 

2 

41,000 



117 00 

East Maine* 










Total, Swedish 

27 

2,s;st> 

5S6 

35 

30 

$118,SOO 

17 

$15,000 

$1,545 20 

Norwegian— Minnesota 

10 

433 

84 

7 

6 

8,350 

4 

2,450 

19S 00 

N. Y. East* 










Wisconsin 

12 

805 

90 

io 

i‘2 

46,700 

’6 

10,450 

516*60 

Total, Norwegian and Danish.. 

22 

1,238 

174 

17 

18 

I $55,050 

10 

$12,900 

$714 60 

Total, Scandinavian 

40 

4,074 

760 

52 

48 

$173,S50 

27 

$27,900 

$2,259 80 


* To be organized. 
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28 

51 1115 25 

20 
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$4,355 12 
2.592 98 



Last year 

84 

21 

m; m 

20 

4 

9 e’ooo on 

36 

180 

L777 

| 440 12 

156 10 

| 104 50 

$2,800 00 
l!si7 35 

$560 00 


Increase 

Decrease 



| IS? j 29 15 


827 

218 

116,20 17 

7 

$8,210 00 

_9 

3 

177 

$98 63 

$96 04 $182 25 

$982 65 

$1,762 14 $560 00 

$162 31' 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE METn. EP. CHURCH MISSIONS IN NORWAY FOR 1S72. 



| Missionaries. 
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1 

| Exbortcrs. 
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I 
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| Members in Full Connection. 

j Total Number. 

| Removed this Year. 

| Withdrawn or Dropped. 

1 
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| Sunday-schools. 

Teachers. 
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Church Debt. 
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! For Current Expenses. 

For the Sunday-schools. 

For the Missionary Society. 

For the Poor. 

Total Collection 

This year 

8 

9 

23 

164 

1,054 

1,218 56 

16 

16 

90 
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13 
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835 

9 
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$7,967 

$2,599 17 $1,058 61 
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6 
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67 
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81 

! 

13 

12 

75 
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14 

77 
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9 

23,900 j 

8,980 1 

2.643 50 

1,022 00 

72 27 

2i>5 si 


3,943 58 

Increase 


3 

4 

97 

79 

176 1 7 1 

3 

4 

15 

143 | 


~24 
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i 
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$36 61 

$285 43 

$63 53 

$251 12 
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For the last throe years a monthly, called Missionary , 
devoted to religion, has been published. A hymn-book 
has also been prepared for the members of this branch 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The success of this work at home gave rise to the es- 
tablishment of a mission to the Scandinavians in 1*5-1. 
It now extends over Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
Its importance may he judged by the last annual re- 
port. In Denmark there are now 301 members, G class- 
leaders, 3 exhorters, 2 local preachers, 20 regular ap- 
pointments, and 4 missionaries, under the superintend- 
ence of the Lev. Karl Schon, at Copenhagen, where the 
mission possesses a very elegant church. In the other 
two countries the reports are as given in the two pre- 
ceding tables. 

5. Methodism in Australia . — Methodism at the begin- 
ning of this century found its adherents in Australia. 
The lirst class was organized March G. 1*12. The lirst 
missionary to this colony was Samuel Leigh, who land- 
ed in 1*15. At first the labors of the preacher were 
confined to the whites, particularly the convicts who 
had been transported hither from the mother country. 
Gradually the work was extended to the natives also. 
In 1*53 Methodism had progressed so well that the for- 
mation of an independent Conference was counselled by 
the home Church, and in January, 1*55, the lirst session 
of the Wesleyan Conference was held at Melbourne, and 
was presided over by the Bev. W. 15. Boyce, at that time 
general superintendent of Methodist missions in Aus- 
tralia, now secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Soci- 
ety, London. At that time there were some GO preach- 
ers and 1 1,000 members. Now this bough of the vigorous 
tree planted by Jolm Wesley divides itself into three 
branches. The lirst extends over Australia Proper and 
Vail Diemen’s Land, the Methodist districts in which 
adapt themselves to the colonial divisions of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. These arc the home districts of Methodism 
in that region, the work in them being missionary only 
as regards a few surviving relics of the feeble aborigi- 
nes, or the swarms of immigrant Chinese. The second 
branch of Australian Methodism divides itself over New 
Zealand into the two districts of Auckland and Welling- 
ton, and the work is of a mixed character, embracing 
the British settlers and the Maori. The third branch 
is purely missionary, and extends over the Friendly and 
the Fiji Islands. “ Those.” said the Lev. U. T. Perks, at 
the anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
May 5, 1*73, “have been among the most successful of 
modern missions.” See Fi.n Islands. “The statistics 
of these missions speak for themselves: 23 European 
missionaries labor in connection with G3 native mission- 
aries, and INKS native catechists, and 17% local preach- 
ers; the number of Church members is 33,140. There 
are above 133,000 attendants at public worship in *02 
chapels and in 357 other preaching-places. The work 
of education has not been neglected; 15G* day-schools, 
taught by H* bead teachers, and by 241511 subordinate 
masters, return 53, *04 day-scholars, and about the same 
number attend the Sunday-schools, in which there are 
3551 teachers.” At the lifteenth session of the Confer- 
ence in 1*15*, held at Sydney, the reports from all parts 
of the work were very encouraging. There were then 
241 preachers and 57 native helpers. The collective to- 
tals of the Australian connection were, in 1*G*, 30,51)0 
members, with *953 persons “on trial.” Australian 
Methodism has three nourishing high-schools— Newing- 
ton College, at New South Wales; Wesley College, at 
Victoria; and Horton College, in Tasmania. Of late a 
theological school has been projected. 

G. Methodism in the West Indies. In no other mis- 
sionary licld has Methodism met with greater success 
than among this portion of the globe’s inhabitants. The 
West Indies was, moreover, the first foreign field sought 
by tbo Wcslcyans, and its history is closely linked to 
that of the founder, John Wesley, and his own associates. 
One of the natives, Nathaniel Gilbert, from Antigua, 


came under the influence of the Methodists while on a 
visit to England, and in 17G0 returned to bis native 
land to preach their doctrines to bis countrymen. As 
they were bound by the heavy chains of slavery, he de- 
termined to bestow upon them the liberty of the Gospel. 
When lie died two hundred bad embraced the cause of 
Methodism. Their next leader was John Baxter, an 
Englishman, who had been licensed as “local preacher,” 
and who had gone to the West Indies as a ship-carpen- 
ter. He preached for eight years, ami did much good 
among the blacks. When the missionaries finally ar- 
rived, he was able to turn over two thousand adherents 
as the result of preparatory labors. In 17*G the home 
society set aside one man for the spread of missions in 
the West Indies, lie was to accompany Dr. Coke to 
America, and then be transferred to his new field. On 
the way the company suffered shipwreck, and by mere 
accident all landed at Antigua, and, when Coke wit- 
nessed the glorious work begun, he left the three mis- 
sionaries by his side — Warrener, Clarke, and Ilammct — 
in the country, and sailed alone to the United States. 
In 1792, when Coke visited the West Indies, and hold a 
Conference at Antigua, the missionaries reported 20 sta- 
tions, with 12 preachers ami 15500 members. In 1*73 
the progress of Methodism in these parts was thus com- 
mented upon bv the Lev. G. T. Berks, at the annual 
meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society (May 5): 
“The West Indian missions occupy a peculiar position 
in relation to other missions. The colonies of Jamaica, 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, the Bahamas, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Honduras, and Hayti are mainly inhabited 
by the descendants of the Africans emancipated in 1*34. 
The European population is comparatively small. No 
missions have had greater difficulties to contend against. 
Earthquakes, hurricanes, the pestilence, and occasional 
tires have from time to time destroyed life ami proj>- 
ertv; the changes in the commercial policy of the Brit- 
ish government operated for a while most injuriously in 
reducing the value of the staples of these colonies, and 
in some localities fearful droughts reduced the popula- 
tion to poverty and starvation. Our Maya mission to 
Honduras has been disturbed by Indian raids on the 
colony; and our societies in Iluatan, an island belong- 
ing to the republic of Honduras, have suffered from a 
political revolution, which is no strange event in the 
Spanish republics of America. Vet, in spite of these 
untoward circumstances, the West Indian colonies are 
gradually improving— agriculturally, commercially, and 
socially. The great want is an educated native minis- 
try. The time since the emancipation has been but a 
short period in the history of a nation, ami our moral 
and educational agencies have not been equal to the 
task of thoroughly changing the character and habits 
of the people within the lifetime of a generation. Yet 
over many of our churches we have great reason to re- 
joice; and. from what has been effected in the ir ease, to 
look hopefully in reference to the future. In these mis- 
sions we have 97 missionaries, 44,72* members, and 
2*, 03* scholars.” 

7. Methodism in India. — Next in importance is the 
missionary work in India. Tin* A\ eslcynns have labored 
there for years, hut their expenditure on the field, both 
in men and money, is far inferior to that of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which has, especially within a 
very recent period, met with unprecedented success. 
But all Methodists have an equal interest in the success 
of this missionary field, to which the sainted t okc gave 
his life. See Cork. Work was commenced in 1*13 at 
Ceylon. By 1*19 the impression made warranted the 
establishing of schools in the principal cities along the 
western coast. In the mean time missionary labors had 
bein commenced (1*17) oil the continent itself, with 
bead-quarters at Bombay. At the time of tbo centen- 
nial of Methodism (1*39) the mission in India counted 
21 stations, -13 missionaries and helpers, and 12(10 num- 
bers. At present (1*73) the field covering the Tamil 
and Singhalese districts, Calcutta, Mysore, and Madras, 
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contains 2976 members, with 13,987 children in the ' 
schools, guided by 75 missionaries. These statistics 
do not give, however, an adequate impression of the 
nature and character of the work itself. In India and 
Ceylon the missionaries preach in the streets and ba- 
zars, as well as in the chapels; they make frequent mis- 
sionary tours in their respective districts, to preach and 
converse, and circulate books in the villages. Much 
time is necessarily occupied in the training of native 
agents, and in the charge of the higher classes in the 
schools, as well as in the general superintendence of the 
educational department of this work. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church sent its missiona- 
ries to these parts in 1856. The pioneer operations 
were confined to efforts for the education of the na- 
tives. By 1864 the work had progressed sufficiently 
to warrant the organization of an Annual Conference, 
divided into three districts. Their statistics were in 
1872 reported by Dr. Butler {Land of the Veda. p. 528) 
as follows : 


liam Taylor, at Bombay, have added Western India to 
the missionary field of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
No statistics have been published authoritatively, but 
accounts have appeared in the newspapers of the re- 
markable revival at Bombay, l’oonah, and vicinity. Six 
itinerants are describing the Bombay circuit, and they 
do not consider their work as designed for the English 
and Eurasian populations alone, but for people in India — 
European, Eurasian, Mahratta, Hindu, nominally Chris- 
tian, Pagan, or Mohammedan. 

8. Methodism among the Chinese and Japanese.— In 1847 
the Methodist Episcopal Church opened operations in 
China, and the field has returned more than it at first 
promised. The gradual success of the work of this body 
has been given in the article on China (q. v.). The 
“parent” body — the Wesleyans — were introduced into 
this field by the voluntary labors of George Picrcv, a 
preacher, in 1851. Two years later the Missionary So- 
ciety of his Church came to his aid by sending two as- 
sistants. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has 
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18,600 

70 

15 

1,692 
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2,099 

7 

6 

I 5 

10,270 
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40 

[3,584 

1,067 

4,651 

17 

44 

21 
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“ Four male and five female missionaries left for India 
in October last; those are included in the above totals. 
There are 54 1 members, 526 probationers, 735 non-com- 
municant adherents (regular attendants on worship), 
with 1178 Sabbath-scholars, and the 86 native helpers, 
making a Christian community of 3066 souls under the 
charge of the India Conference in Oiule and Bohilcund, 
all won for Christ since the Great Rebellion closed. In 
the 34 Sunday-schools there are 107 officers and teach- 
ers, 1177 scholars, and 1088 volumes in the libraries; 
conversions during last year, 56. In the 45 vernacular 
day-schools for buys there are 1437 pupils; in the 25 
Anglo - vernacular boys’ schools, 1968 scholars; in the 
46 vernacular day-schools for girls, 915 pupils; in the 
Anglo-vernacular schools, 142 girls : being a total of 
116 schools, 234 teachers, and 4462 scholars, including 
138 orphan boys and 142 orphan girls — the entire ex- 
pense of which, including the two orphanages, was 
•$29,423 for the past year, the whole of which was con- 
tributed by friends in India and the Ladies’ Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with the 
American patrons of the orphan children.” 

Medical instruction is afforded by some of the mis- 
sionaries, and the natives have by this means been 
largely interested in Christian work and life. A Bibli- 
cal institute for the training of native helpers is sup- 
ported under the name of the “ India Conference Theo- 
logical Seminary.” The school was commenced April 
15, 1872. The number of young men in attendance has 
been sixteen, of whom thirteen have received scholar- 
ships. Three local preachers attended during the “ hot- 
season term.” The following is the course of study 
pursued this first year, viz. : Old-Testament Exegesis ; 
Church Catechism, Nos. I, 2, and 3 ; Sacred Geography ; 
Ecclesiastical History; Compend of Theology (lleni- 
Ilahi ka usul); Hand-book of the Bible (Miftah ul-Ivi- 
tab) ; Homiletics; the Persian and Arabic languages. 
The Rev. D. W. Thomas, one of the missionaries in In- 
dia, has given to this institution $20,000, and is now in 
the United States to increase the endowment, in order 
to make the school self-supporting. 

Very recently the successful labors of the Rev. Wil- 


also an interest in this field. The Wesleyans support 
at present in the Canton and Wuchang districts I I mis- 
sionaries, with 178 members, and 386 children in the 
schools. Work has recently been commenced by them 
at Kwang-chi,with prospects of success. They also sup- 
port medical institutions. The great coolie traffic moved 
the establishment of a Chinese mission in Australia, and 
j it is prospering. The mission of the Methodist Episco- 
; pal Church in 1872 reported its condition in China to be 
j as follows : Missionaries in the field, 4; assistant mission- 
aries, 2 ; missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
I Society (a body lately formed as auxiliary to the regu- 
lar Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church), 3 ; native preachers (past year), 65 ; adults 
baptized the past year, 263 ; children baptized the past 
year, 75 ; total baptisms during the year, 338 ; members 
in full connection, 1095; probationers, 710; baptized 
children, 297 ; total members, probationers, and baptized 
children, 2102; increase, 192; Sunday-school scholars, 
869. A Biblical institute for the training of native help- 
ers is supported. A Christian native teacher is em- 
ployed, and each American missionary devotes part of 
one day every week to giving instruction in some spe- 
cial part in the course of study. There is a press con- 
nected with the mission, and last year one million and 
a half of pages of tracts were printed and distributed. 
The property of the mission is valued at $50,000. The 
mission has also two boarding-schools, one for boys and 
another for girls; a day-school, with 75 scholars; anil a 
foundling asvlum, with 30 inmates. The "W oman s I or- 
eign Missionary Society has greatly aided the work in 
these parts within the* past two years by the employ- 
ment of deaconesses. 

The influx of Chinese on our Pacific coast aroused 
the interest of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 
1867 a home mission was inaugurated for their con- 
version. The present status of this field of labor is as 
follows: Missionaries, 2; members, 9; 1 church, value 
$20,000; 1 parsonage, value $1000; missionary collec- 
tions, $40; missions, 1 ; money, $3500. The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, has also very recently com- 
! menced operations there. 
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Near the close of last year a Methodist mission was 
established at Japan under the auspices of the Method- 1 
ist Episcopal Church. I)r. Maclay, formerly superin- 
tendent of the mission in China, has supervision, and lie 
hopes to make this new effort a glorious success. Al- 
ready a native of influence and rank in the empire has 
espoused this cause, and is now preaching. 

1). Methodism in Africa. — Dr. Coke was early drawn 
towards this field of missionary labor. Hut all efforts 
proved unsuccessful until 1*11, when a Methodist mis- 
sion was established at Sierra Leone, commencing its 
labor with a membership of 1 10, and three local preach- 
ers, who had fostered the work for some time. Gradu- 
ally the mission extended to the Gambia districts. In 
these parts of Western Africa the natives arc in process 
of training, under the Christianizing influences of the 
Wcsleyans, to benefit them by the civilization which too 
often has been made a means of degradation to their race. 
The majority of the. ministers in Africa are natives, edu- 
cated and trained for their work. Twenty-one mission- 
aries labor in this held, which lias 8974 Church mem- 
bers. “In the Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, 
Trans- Vaal Ucpnblie,and Natal, the native and European 
populations are so mingled that it is impossible to sep- 
arate the returns of the colonial work from those of the 
missions in Kallirland and in the Becli liana country. 
The early history of the mission is identified with the 
names of Barnabas and William Shaw, the latter, the 
honored father of the Kaffir mission, is no longer among 
us, but his work survives. These missions have been, 
since their beginning, tried by native wars, and by the 
unsetUement of the population occasioned by emigra- 
tion, anti by the discovery of the diamond fields; but 
tbc work is rapidly advancing. A large number of the 
Kaffir population have been brought under Christian 
influence; thousands of scholars have been trained to 
read the Word of Cod in their own tongue, and many 
able native ministers have been raised up. The diffi- 
culty now is to meet the enlarged educational wants 
and requirements of the native people. In these mis- 
sions 8.3 ministers labor; the number of Cl lurch mem- 
bers is 13,748, and the scholars reported are 13,821” ■ 
(l’erks, in his address already quoted). 

The Methodist Episcopal Church established a mis- 
sion in Liberia in 1832. l>y 183(1 the formation of an 
Annual Conference became necessary, and at present a 
bishop presides over this field. We have the following 
summary of statistics for 1871 : Members, 2005; deaths, 
05; probationers, 174; local preachers, 37 ; baptisms — 
adults, 02, children, 89; churches, 31, of the. probable 
value of ••*'13.710; parsonages, 0, of the probable value 
of $11,500; Sabbath-schools, 25; officers and teachers, 
201; scholars, 1309; dav-sehools, 15; scholars in day- 
schools, 450; volumes in libraries, 1127: collections for 
the support of the tlospel, $783. See Lmi:ut a. 

The Conference, at its last session, expressed its deep 
sense of the need of a more thorough training of men 
for the holy ministry, and took incipient steps towards 
the establishment of a Biblical institute. Measures have 
also been taken for the establishment, of a mission in the 
Kong mountains, north and east of Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, where dwell the Mandingoes, perhaps the most 
cultivated tribe on the western coast of Africa. See 
Maxi>in<;«>. Ten thousand dollars have been appropri- 
ated lor this work. 

10. Methodism in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. — For 
some time the Wcsleyans have supported missionaries 
in each of these countries. Late events have given a 
new impetus to the work, and it promises to yield fruit 
in abundance. Besides two English ministers, seven- 
teen Italians are preaching Methodist doctrines. At 
Borne the Wcsleyans are now in possession of suitable 
buildings for preaching and educational purposes, and 
at Naples the new chapel and schools arc advancing to- 
wards completion, while their educational establishment 
at Padua is in efficient operation. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in 1871 decided to 


establish a mission in that country, and placed the Bev. 
Dr. Vernon in charge. Bologna has been selected as 
head-quarters. 

In Spain, Methodism supported for years a mission at 
Gibraltar, the only spot available untii the new order of 
tilings developed. At present there are stations at 
Barcelona and Port Mahon (in the island of Minorca), 
and in Portugal at Oporto. 

1 1. Methodism in South America and Mexico. — In 
I83ti missionary work was commenced in South Amer- 
ica, but the success of the mission has not yet been fairly 
established. There are connected with this work 10 
ordained preachers and 3 assistants, with 130 members. 
The Sunday-school numbers 170 teachers and scholars, 
and the day-school over 100 scholars. About half of 
these are charity scholars. 

In November, 1872, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
organized a mission for Mexico, under the superintend- 
ence of the Bev. William Butler, D.D., formerly super- 
intendent of her work in India. The enterprise is too 
recent to enable ns to say much about it. 

12. In Jiulgaria the Methodist Episcopal Church es- 
tablished a mission in 1857. Connected with it are two 
ordained preachers, one at Constantinople and the other 
at Tultclia. These missionaries are engaged in preach- 
ing the Gospel, scattering religious reading, and trans- 
lating the New Testament into the Bulgarian tongue. 
The appropriation is $7841. 

13. Jlecapitidution. — The number of Methodists out- 
side of England and America, according to the best in- 
formation we can obtain, was in 1800 as follows: 


Australia 42,104 

West Indies 41,592 

Ireland 20,000 

Africa 19,403 

British Provinces 15,297 

Germany and Switzerland 7,(520 

France 1,884 

Ceylon 1,061 

Norway 1,200 

India 1,000 

China 336 

South America 193 

Turkey 75 

Total 161,515 

The whole number of Methodists in the world would 
therefore figure at the present time about, as follows: 

United States and Canada 2,591,S75 

Great Britain and Ireland 931,450 

All others 276,673 

Total 4,(Hio,(K)0 


VII. Literature. — The sources for the history and doc- 
trine of the Methodists are as follows: Works of John 
Wesley (first complete edition, Bristol, 1771-74,32 small 
volumes, full of typographical errors; 2d cd. 1809-13, 
10 vols. 8 vo, with a register, also containing errors; a 
critical edition was prepared by Thomas Jackson and 
published, London. 1831, 14 vols. 8vo ; N. V. 1831.7 vols. 
8vo) ; Memoirs of the late John Wesley, with a Ihriew 
of his Life and Writings, and a History of Methodism 
from its Commencement in 1729 to the present Time, 
by John llainpson, A.B. (Sunderland, 1791, 3 vols. 
J2mo; translated into German, with remarks and ad- 
ditions bv Xiemeyer. Hallo. 1793, 2 vols.); Bnrklnirdt, 
Complete History of the Methodists in P.mjland ( N il rub. 
1795, 2 vol.O; Life of the Per. John Wesley, A.M., in- 
eluding an A ccount of the gre ed Periral of Pe/igion in 
Europe and .1 me rim. of which he eras thejirst anti chief 
Instrument, by Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore (Loud. 1792, 
8 vo) ; Life of Jedin Wesley, cedlected from his prirate 
Papers and printed Works, and err it ten at the Pequesi of 
his Executors; to which is prefixed some Account of his 
Ancestors and Print ions; with the Life of Charles UVs- 
ley, cedlecte d from his prirate Journal, and never before 
published — the whole firming a History of Methodism, 
in which the P rind pits and Economy of Methodism are 
unfolded (chiefly from a London edition published by 
John Whitehead, 31. D., Dublin, 1 805, 2 vols. 8vo). For 
the sources of these biographies, see Citrry, Remarks, in 
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the addition to his revision of Southey’s edition, i, 405, 
406 ; Sermon* by Charles Wesley, with a Memoir of the 
Author (Loud. 181G); Journals of Charles Wesley, to 
which are appended Selections from his Correspondence 
and Poetry, with an Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 
T. Jackson (Loud. 2 vols. 8vo) ; Thomas Jackson, Me- 
moirs of Charles Wesley, comprising Notices of his Po- 
etry, of the Rise and Progress of Methodism, and of con- 
temporary Events and Characters (Lond. 8vo) ; William 
Myles, Chronological History of the People called Meth- 
odists, of the Connection of the late Rev. John Wesley, 
from their Rise in the Year 1729 to their last Conference 
in the Year 1802 (Lond. 1803, 12mo) ; Life of Wesley, 
and Rise and Progress of Methodism, by Robert Southey, 
Esq., LL.D., with Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, Esq.; and Remarks on the Life and Character of 
John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq., edited 
by the Rev. Charles C. Southey, M.A. (2d American edi- 
tion, with Notes, etc., by the Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D.. 

2 vols. 12mo, N. Y. 1847); Richard Watson, Observations 
on Southey's Lift of Wesley (Lond. 1820); R. Watson, 
Life of the Rev. John Wesley (Lond. 1831); A. Clarke, 
Memoirs of the Wesley Family (Lond. and N. Y.) ; Wm. 
C. Larrabee, Wesley and his Coadjutors (N. Y. 2 vols. 
lGmo) ; E. Janes, Wesley his own Historian (N. Y. 1872, 
12rao); the Rev. L. Tyerman, Life and Times of John 
Wesley, Founder of the Methodists (Lond. and N. Y. 1872, 

3 vols.8vo); and by the same author, The Oxford Meth- 
odists (Lond. and N.Y. 1873, 8vo) ; Complete iron's of 
John Fletcher (Lond. 1815, 10 vols. 8vo; N. Y. 1831, 4 
vols. 8vo) ; Joseph Benson, Life of the Rev. John Wil- 
liam de la Flechere (Fletcher), compiled from the Nar- 
rative of the Rev. Mr. Wesley, the biographical Notes 
of the Rev. Mr. Gilpin, from his own Letters, and other 
authentic Documents (Lond. 1817, 8vo; in German, with 
a Preface by A. Tholuck, Berlin, 1833) ; Samuel Drew, 
Life of the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D., including in Detail 
his various Travels and extraordinary Missionary Exer- 
tions in England, Ireland, America, and the B est Indies, 
with an A ccount of his Death (Lond. 1817, 8vo ; N. Y. 1847, 
12mo); Extracts of the Journals of the Rev. Dr. Coke's 
Five 1 nsits to A merica (Lond. 1793, 12mo) ; Stevenson, City 
Road Chapel, London (Lond. 18G3, 12mo) ; Annual Min- 
utes of the Methodist Conference, from the First held in 
London by the late Rev. John Wesley, in the Year 1744 (sev- 
eral vols.) ; A rmiuian Magazine, from 1778, now styled 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine (Lond.); London Quarter- 
ly Review, since 1853 ; the great ecclesiastical weeklies — 
Watchman, Wesleyan Times, etc. See also Gillie, Life 
of the Rev. George Whitefield (Lond. 1813) ; Philip, Life 
of Whitefield ; Life and Times of the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon (Lond. 2 vols.) ; Mudge, Lady Hitntingdon Por- 
trayed (N. Y. 1857); Lives of Early Methodist Preach- 
ers, edited by the Rev. Thomas Jackson (Lond. 1839, 2 
vols. 12mo); and numerous biographies from the time 
of the origin of Methodism. 

Sources for the history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church especially: Journals of the Rev. Francis A sbury, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church (new ed., N. 
Y. 1854, 3 vols. 12mo) ; Minutes of the Annual Confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church (N. Y. 29 vols. 
8vo); Journals of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church (N. Y. 12 vols. 8vo) ; Methodist 
Quarterly Review (N. Y. 54 vols.) ; A. Stevens, Memo- 
rials of the Introduction of Methodism into the Eastern 
States (N. Y. 2 vols.); J. B. Finley, Sketches of West- 
ern Methodism (N. Y. I2mo) ; and similar researches by 
Peck, Raybold, and others ; Wakely, Lost Chapters re- 
covered from the Early History of American Methodism ; 
id. Heroes of Methodism (N. Y. 12mo); Coles, Heroines 
of Methodism (N. Y. 12mo) ; Stevens, Women of Meth- 
odism (N. 1. 12mo); Rev. W. Reddy, Inside I ’lews of 
Methodism (N. Y. 18mo); W. P. Strickland, History of 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church (N. Y. 12mo) ; 
Bishop Thomson, Our Oriental Missions (N. Y. 2 vols. 
lGmo) ; W. C. Smith, Pillars in the Temple, or Lives of 
Deceased Laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


(N. Y. lGmo); Deems, .1 muds of Southern Methodism; 
Miller, Experience of German Meth. Preachers (Cincin- 
nati, 1859) ; Strickland, Life of Bishop A sbury ; id .Pio- 
neers of the Ifes/ (N.Y. 12mo); Stevens, Life and Times 
of Nathan Bangs (N.Y. 18G3) ; id. Sketches and Incidents 
(N.Y.lHmo); Larrabee, .1 sbury and his Coadjutors ; Life 
and Letters of Bishop Ilamline (N. Y. 12mo) ; Sandford, 
Wesley's Missionaries to America ; G. Peck, Episcopacy 
and Slavery. 

Collective histories of Methodism : the best univer- 
sal history of Methodism which the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has ever produced is Dr. Abel Stevens’s 
History o f the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury called Methodism, consulei’ed in its different denom- 
inational Forms, and in its Relation to British and A mer- 
ican Protestantism (N.Y. and Lond. 1858-61, 3 vols. 8vo 
and 12mo). The best history which was ever written 
in England is by Dr. George Smith: History of Meth- 
odism — vol. i, Wesley and his Times; vol. ii, The Middle 
Age of Methodism ; vol. iii, Modern Methodism (Lond. 
1857-62,3 vols. 8vo). Earlier works: Jackson, Cente- 
nary of Wesleyan Methodism (Lond. 1839); Jonathan 
Crowther, Portraiture of Methodism, or the History of 
the Wesleyan Methodists , showing their Rise, Progress, and 
present State ; Biographical Sketches of some of their 
most eminent Ministers ; the Doctrines the Methodists be- 
lieve and teach fully and explicitly stated ; with the whole 
Plan of their Discipline, including their original Rules 
and subsequent Regulations. A Iso a De fence of Method- 
ism (Lond. 1815, 8vo). Concerning the history of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church especially : Nathan Bangs, 
Ilist. of the Meth. Episc. Church from the Year 17GG to 
1840 (N. Y. 1839-41, 4 vols. 12mo) ; A. Stevens, Ilist. of 
the Meth. Episc. Church (N.Y. 1865-67, 4 vols. 8vo and 
12mo) ; Lee, Ilist. of the Methodists; Strickland, Hist, 
of the Missions of the M. E. Church (1st ed. Cincinnati, 
1849); Goss, Statistical Hist, of Methodism (N.Y. 18GG, 
18mo) ; R. Emory, Hist, of the Discipline of the M. E. 
Church, revised and brought down to 1856 by W. P. 
Strickland (1st ed. N. Y. 1843) ; Charles Elliott, Hist, of 
the great Secession from the M. E. Church in the Year 
1845, eventuating in the Organization of the new Church, 
entitled the M. E. Church South (Cincinnati, 1855, 8vo); 
Hist, of the M. E. Church in the South-west from 1844 to 
1864, by the Rev. Charles Elliott, D.D., LL.D., edited 
and revised by the Rev. Leroy Vernon, D.D. (St. Louis, 
Mo., 1872, 12ino). On Canada: G. F. Playter, Ilist. of 
Methodism in Canada (Toronto, 1862, 12mo) ; Gorrie, 
Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers; etc. 

Books on Methodism. ( a .) Polemical books. In- 
numerable anti-Metliodistic works have been published 
since the days of Wesley. A list of 277 such books, 
which, however, are now almost forgotten, is given in 
alphabetic order by 11. D. Dccanver: Catalogue of 
Works in Refutation of Methodism, from its Origin in 
1729 to the present Time (Fhila. 18-16). ( b .) Philosophical 
(pragmatical) studies: Isaac Taylor, Wesley and Method- 
ism (Land. 1851) — Introduction; 1 , Founders of Method- 
ism ; 2, Substance of Methodism ; 3, F orm of Methodism; 
4, Methodism of the Future. Mr. Taylor, a copious Cal- 
vinistic writer of the Anglican Church, was once a Dis- 
senter ; B. F. TefTt, Methodism Successful, and the Internal 
Causes of its Success ( N. Y. 1 859). (c.) More or less apol- 
ogetic are, James Porter, Compendium of Methodism, em- 
bracing the History and present Condition of its various 
Branches in all Co untries, with a Defence of its Doctrinal, 
Governmental, and Prudential Peculiarities (N. Y. 1851 ; 
16th ed. 1860. 12mo) ; George Smith, The Polity of IFes- 
legan Methodism exhibited and defended (Lond. 1852, 
12mo) ; P. D. Gorrie, Episcopal Methodism as it was and 
is (Auburn, N. Y. 1852, 12mo) ; Bishop Emory, Defence of 
our Fathers (N. Y. 8vo) ; T. E. Bond, Economy of Meth- 
odism (N. Y. 8vo); J. Dixon, Methodism in its Economy > 
(Lond. and N. Y. 18mo) ; N. Bangs, Responsibilities of 
the M.E. Church (N.Y. 18mo) ; AjStevens .Church Pol- 
ity (N.Y. 12mo); Morris, Church Polity (N. 12mo); 

L. S. Jacoby, Ilandbuch des Methodismus, embracing its 
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history, doctrine, government, and peculiar ceremonies I 
(Bremen, 1853, 12mo); Thomas Jackson, Wesleyan Meth- 
odism a Revival of ‘ Apostolical Christianity, a centenary 
sermon (Loud, and X. V. 1830); Dixon, Methodism in 
its Origin , Economy, and present Position (Lond. and X. j 
y. 1813, 18nio) ; W ise, Popular Objections to Methodism 
Considered and Answered (Boston, 185G, 12ino); Kigg, 
Essay on the Principles of Methodism (Lond.); Shrews- 
bury, Methodism Scriptural (Lond.) ; Thomas Bond, The 
Economy of Methodism Illustrated and Defended (X. Y. 
8vuj; Jackson, Letter to Dr. Pusey, being a Vindication 
of the Tenets and Character of the Wesleyan Methodists 
ayainst his Misrepresentations and Censures (Lond. and 
X. Y.) ; E. Hodgson, Ecclesiastical Polity of Methodism 
Defended (Lond. and X. V.); I icnklc, Primary Platform 
of Methodism (Louisville, Ky., 1851); F. J. Jobson, .1 mer- 
ica and A merican Methodism (X. V. 1857, 12mo) ; Strick- 
land, Genius and Mission of Methodism (X. V. 1851) ; 'Tur- 
ner, Constitution of Methodism (Lond. 1 2mo) ; \V. J. Sass- 
nett, Progress , considered with particular Reference to the 
M. E. Church, South (Nashville, 1855, 12mo) ; X. Bangs, 
Present State, Prospects, and Responsibilities of the M. E. 
Church (X. V. 1850); .John Bake. veil, Admonitory Coun- 
sels to a Methodist, etc. (X. V. l8mo) ; Bishop Baker, 
Guide in the Administration of the Discipline of the M. E. 
Church (X. V. lGmo) ; llawlcy, Manual of Methodism 
(X. V. l2mo). 

Among the earlier apologetical works of Method- 
ism, Fletcher's Checks to A ntinomianism, covering the 
lirst two volumes of his whole works (see below), ranks 
deservedly as the ablest and most learned defence of 
Arminianism ; and, indeed, it proved quite a polemic 
against Calvinism. The same writer furnished o;*e of 
the best polemics against Socinianism, prc.&kcd by 
1’riestlev. The ablest treatise on systematic theology, 
from a Mcthodistic stand-point, was furnished by Dr. 
IJichard Watson in his Theological Institutes, a work 
which to this day remains the text-book of Methodist 
students in divinity. An elaborate Analysis was pre- 
pared for it by the late senior editor of this Cyclopaedia, 
the Bcv. Dr. John M‘Clintock. Editions innumerable 
have been published of the Institutes, with the Analy- 
sis, both in this country and in England (1st edition 
Lond. 1822-1828, in G parts; X) Y. 2 vols. 8vo; Xash- 
ville, Tenn., 1 vol. 8vp). There is also a compilation of 
Methodist doctrines, entitled Wesley ana : a System of I 
Wesleyan Theology (X. Y. 1 2mo). .See also Meth. Qu. Rev. 
1853, Jan. p. 13G sq. ; Xorth. A mer. Iter. 1 8G5, April, p. 503 
sq. ; II ’esleyan Meth. Magazine, 1 8GG, Feb. ; Good 1 1 'ords, 
18GG, Jan. ; Lond. Qu. Rev. Oct. 1872 ; 1 >. 1 ). Whedon. in 
the Ribliotheca Sacra, April, 18G2; J. T. Peck, in the 
Meth. Qu. Rev. April, 1870; J. Porter, in the Meth. Qu. 
Rev. April, 1871 ; D. A. Whedon, in the Meth. Qu. Rev. 
Jan. 1 8 i} 8, anti April, 1870; I). 1). Whedon, in the Meth. 
(pi. Iter. 18GG, p. 121, 27G, 312,443; 1872, April and Oct. 
art. iii; 1873, Jan. p. 138 sq.; Lond. Rev. Oct. 1854, art. 
v; Xorth Hrit.Rev. 1852, Feb. ; Ch. Examiner, vol. iv; 
Xorth Hrit. Iter, xxxii, 2G0; Xewcll Culver, Methodism 
Forty Years Ago and Xow (X. V. 1873, 18mo); Malcom, 
Theological Index, s. v. ; and the excellent Catalogue of 
the Poston Library (2d or consolidated edition, July, 
1873). Dr. Abel Stevens, in his Hist, of Methodism, 
reckons that at least 1500 titles would lie required to 
make up a fair bibliography of Methodism, 'flic Bev. 
"William F. Warren, D.D., in his Systi mat ische Theologie 
einheitlich behandelt (Bremen, 18G5, 8vo), besides giving 
the position of Methodism in systematic theology some- 
what in detail, lias furnished a very elaborate compila- 
tion of Methodist lit ‘rat lire, which is quite complete up 
to the time of the publication of his book; it covers p. 
1G8-18G. In England, Hr. Osborn prepared a treatise 
on the literature of the Wesloyans (Lond. 18G8, 8vo). 
Very recently a work was commenced by the Bev. Dr. 
Sulzberger, of Eraukfort-on-tlie-Main, which is intend- 
ed to be a full treatment of Methodist doctrinal theol- 
ogy for the use, especially, of German students. Vol. i 
appeared iu 1873. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, The, is the 
official title of the largest body of Methodists in the 
United States, with branches in different parts of the 
world. 

I. Organization . — This title was assumed by *he Amer- 
ican Methodists as a distinct body at what is historically 
known as the ( ’liristnins Conference,” which commenced 
its session on Friday, Dec. 24, 1784, and was continued 
through Christmas week, and until the second day of the 
new year. Previous to this period the American Meth- 
odists had constituted societies, like those in Great Brit- 
ain, iu connection with and under the jurisdiction of the 
Bev. John Wesley, whom they all alike reverenced and 
obeyed as their spiritual father and head. The first 
Methodist service in America is believed to have been 
held in the year 17GG, in the city of Xew York, by 
Philip Embury, an Irish immigrant and local preacher, 
a carpenter by trade, who was moved thereto by the 
stirring appeals of Barbara Heck, an Irishwoman, whose 
name is illustrious in the annals of the denomination. 
Thomas Webb, a captain iu the British army, who was 
then staying in America, Robert Strawbridge, and Rob- 
ert Williams, all local preachers, were, with Embury, 
the prosecutors of the work thus begun, until, in the 
autumn of 17 GO, Richard Boardman and Joseph Pihnoor 
arrived at Philadelphia as missionaries sent out by Mr. 
Wesley. Seven others afterwards came; but the entire 
service of all Wesley’s missionaries in the colonies was 
less than twenty-eight years, leaving out of the account 
Francis Asbury, who alone of them remained iu the 
country during the Revolutionary War, and who be- 
came the apostle and bishop of the Church. Though 
several of them were not fortunate in their associations 
with their American brethren, two soon becoming Pres- 
byterians, a third, by his active Toryism, causing grave 
scandal and even persecution, and none, except Asbury, 
staying long, they, as a whole, by their labors, zeal, and 
adherence to the well-proved Wesleyan discipline, were 
instrumental in settling the cause upon a firm basis, and 
raising up scores of native preachers to carry on the 
work. 

The first Conference, held in 1773. presided over by 
Rankin as superintendent, consisted of ten members, all 
Europeans, with an aggregate in the societies of 11 GO. 
In May, 1784, eleven years later, notwithstanding all 
the adverse influences of the war. they numbered 14,088 
members, several hundred local preachers and exhort- 
ers, 84 itinerant preachers, with more than sixty chap- 
els, and probably not less than 200,000 attendants upon 
their worship. By the system of itinerancy, which 
had been rigidly enforced during this period, Method- 
ism had been prevented from localizing itself, and had 
established organized societies in every state of the 
Union outside of Xew England, become the dominant, 
popular, religious power in Maryland and Delaware, and 
at several points planted its standard beyond the Allc- 
ghanies. Though thus widely spread, nearly nine tenths 
of its membership were south of Mason and 1 >ixoii’s line, 
and of these a large proportion were in the Middle States, 
where the Anglican, or the English Established Church, 
once so nourishing, had become nearly extinct. 

5 lost of the Methodists of 1784 were without the sac- 
raments; for the English clergy upon whom they had 
generally depended had, with few exceptions, cither left 
the country or forsaken their parishes. Thousands had 
been received into the societies without baptism; their 
children were growing lip without that sacred rite ; and 
preachers were ministering in their pulpits who had 
never even partaken of the Lord’s Supper. The. grow- 
ing necessity for some provision for the administration 
of the sacraments had led to so serious thought and dis- 
cussion in successive Conferences that the regular ses- 
sion of 1770, deeming the exigency sufficient to warrant 
a departure from ecclesiastical usage, constituted four 
of their number a presbytery, who with solemn forms 
proceeded to ordain one another, and afterwards others 
of their brethren. At the end of a year the sacramental 
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party yielded to the minority for peace’ sake ; the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments was suspended ; and it 
was agreed to seek the counsel of Wesley, and abide 
by his judgment. He advised them to “ continue on 
the old plan until further direction.” Wesley found for 
his American societies no way of relief until subsequent 
to the conclusion of the war. Then, after long and ma- 
ture thought, and consultation with his friends, among 
wffiom was Fletcher, the saintly vicar of Mailelev, he 
resolved to use the power which he believed himself 
as a presbyter to possess, and ordain a ministry that 
should meet the demands of the thousands who sought 
aid from him as their spiritual founder, lie proposed 
to the liev. Thomas Coke, LL.D., to receive ordination 
at his hands as their superintendent, to which Coke, 
whose sympathies were profoundly stirred in their be- 
half, consented, when study and reflection had con- 
vinced him of Wesley’s power to ordain to the Episco- 
pal office. It was also arranged that two of the English 
preachers should be ordained to accompany him as el- 
ders. Accordingly, on the first day of September, 1784, 
at Bristol, using the convenient and solemn forms of the 
Church of England, and, assisted by Dr. Coke and the 
Kev. Thomas Creighton, a presbyter of the English 
Church, Wesley ordained Richard Whatcoat and Thom- 
as Vasey to the office of deacon. On the next day he 
ordained them elders, and, assisted by Creighton and 
Whatcoat, he also ordained Coke superintendent, or bish- 
op, as this officer was afterwards called. lie then sent 
them upon their mission, with instructions to organize 
the societies into a distinct Church, and to ordain As- 
bury joint superintendent with Coke. To facilitate their 
work, lie furnished them with a “ Sunday Service,” or 
liturgy, a collection of psalms and hymns, and also “ The 
Articles of Religion.” Upon their arrival in America, a 
special conference or convention of the itinerant preach- 
ers was summoned, and on the 24th of December sixty 
of them assembled in the Lovely Lane Chapel, in the 
city of Baltimore. Dr. Coke took the chair, and pre- 
sented the following letter from Wesley, written eight 
days after the ordinations, and tersely stating the 
grounds of what he had done and advised : 

“2b Dr. Coke, 3Ir. Anbury, and our Brethren in Xortli 
A merica : 

“By a very uncommon traiu of providences, many of 
the provinces of North America are totally disjoined 
from their mother country, and erected into independent 
states. The English government has no authority over 
them, either civil or ecclesiastical, anymore than over the 
states of Holland. A civil authority is exercised over 
them, partly by the Congress and partly by the provincial 
assemblies ; but no one either exercises or claims any ec- 
clesiastical authority at all. In this peculiar situation, 
some thousands of the inhabitants of these states desire 
my advice : and, in compliance with their desire, I have 
drawn up a little sketch. 

“Lord King’s Account of the Primitive Church con- 
vinced me, many years ago, that bishops and presbyters 
are the same order, and consequently have the same right 
to ordain. For many years I have been importuned, from 
time to time, to exercise this right, by ordaiuing part of 
our travelling preachers. But I have still refused, not only 
for peace’ sake, hut because I was determined as little as 
possible to violate the established order of the National 
Church, to which I belonged. 

“ But the case is widely different between England and 
North America. Here there are bishops who have a legal 
jurisdiction. In America there are none, neither any 
parish ministers; so that for some hundred miles togeth- 
er there is none either to baptize or to administer the 
Lord’s Supper. Here, therefore, my scruples are at an end, 
and I conceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no or- 
der and invade no man’s right, by appointing and send- 
ing laborers into the harvest. 

“I have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Fran- 
cis Asbury to be joint superintendents over our brethren 
in North America, as also Richard Whatcoat and Thom- 
as Vasey to act as elders among them, by baptizing and 
ministering the Lord's Supper. And I have prepared a 
liturgy, little differing from that of the Church of England 
(I think, the best constituted national Church iu the 
world), which I advise all the travelling preachers to use 
on the Lord’s day M all the congregations, reading the 
litany only on Wednesdays and Fridays, and praying ex- 
tempore on all other days. I also advise the elders to ad- 
minister the Supper of the Lord ou every Lord’s day. 

“If any oue will point out a more rational and script- 


ural way of feeding and guiding those poor sheep in the 
wilderness, I will gladly embrace it. At present I cannot 
see any better method than that I have taken. 

“It has indeed been proposed to desire the English 
bishops to ordain part of our preachers for America ; but 
to this I object : (1.) I desired the bishop of London to or- 
dain only one ; but could not prevail. (2.) If they consent- 
ed, we know the slowness of their proceedings; but the 
matter admits of no delay. (3.) If they wonld ordain 
them now, they wonld likewise expect to govern them; 
and how grievously would this entangle us I (4.) As our 
American brethren are now totally disentangled both 
from the state and from the English hierarchy, we dare 
not eutangle them again, either with the one or the oth- 
er. They are now "at full liberty simply to follow the 
Scriptures and the Primitive Church. And we judge it 
best that they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith 
God has so strangely made them free.” 

After the reading and consideration of this document, 
it was, without a single dissenting voice, regularly and 
formally “ agreed to form a Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in which the liturgy (as presented by the Rev. John 
Wesley) should be read, and the sacraments be adminis- 
tered by a superintendent, elders, and deacons, who shall 
be ordained by a presbytery, using the Episcopal form, 
as prescribed in the Rev. Air. Wesley’s Prayer-book or, 
in the language of the Minutes of the Conference, “fol- 
lowing the counsel of Mr. John Wesley, who recom- 
mended the Episcopal mode of government, we thought 
it best to become an Episcopal Church, making the 
Episcopal office elective, and the elected superintendent, 
or bishop, amenable to the body of ministers and preach- 
ers.” Asbury refused the high office to which Wesley 
had appointed him unless it were ratified by the Con- 
ference, and, in accordance with the act of organization, 
both he and Coke were formally and unanimously elect- 
ed superintendents. On the second day of the session, 
Asbury was ordained deacon, elder on the third, and 
superintendent on the fourth, Coke being assisted by 
Whatcoat and Vasey in the services, and also in the last 
by Otterbein, a personal friend of Asbury, and a minis- 
ter in the Herman Reformed Church. The “Sunday 
Service” and “ Articles” prepared by Wesley were adopt- 
ed; the Rules and Discipline were revised and adapted 
to the new order of things ; the establishment of a col- 
lege was resolved upon ; twelve preachers were ordained 
elders, and one deacon, and the work of the Conference 
was done. 

Different views have been taken of these transactions, 
though not among Methodists. On the one hand it is 
held that Wesley did not ordain Coke as bishop, but to 
an undefined superintendency; that he found fault with 
Asbury for assuming to be a bishop; that he did not in- 
tend the separation of his societies from the Church of 
England, or an authority by his ordinations to admin- 
ister the sacraments. The view taken by Methodist 
writers may be stated as follows: I. Wesley’s letter, 
above quoted, shows his understanding of the condition 
of those in whose behalf he acted. Their one great de- 
mand was some provision for the sacraments, and this he 
proposed to answer, not only for the time being, but in 
perpetuity forever. The Church of England hail ceased 
to exist in the United States, so that he violated no law 
or regulation of that Church in what he might do for 
America. He provided for no separation, for there was 
nothing left to separate from. By the terms of the let- 
ter, Whatcoat and Vasey, whom he ordained, were to 
administer the sacraments, as they proceeded to do im- 
mediately after their arrival. He intended the step 
taken to obviate forever all necessity for any connection 
of American Methodism with the English hierarchy. 
The liturgy which he prepared, with the forms nsed in 
the English Church for ordinations to the three distinct 
offices of the ministry, indicates his intent that the three 
offices should be perpetuated in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. To him the name was not important, but the 
function was. He therefore said “ superintendent” and 
“elder,” instead of bishop and presbyter — more modest 
titles, perhaps, but the same in import; and any newly- 
elected superintendent was to be presented to the super- 
intendent “ to be ordained.” 2. For forty years Mr. 
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Wesley had believed that bishops and presbyters consti- I 
tnted but one order, with the same right to ordain, lie 
knew that for two centuries the succession of bishops in 
the Church of Alexandria was preserved through ordi- 
nation by presbyters alone. “ 1 (irmly believe,” he said, 
“I am a scriptural imoKoiroc, as much as any man in 
England or in Europe; for the uninterrupted succession 
1 know to be a fable which no mail ever did or can 
prove;” but he also held that “neither Christ nor bis 
apostles prescribe any particular form of Church gov- 
ernment.” lie was a true bishop of the flock which 
(lod had given to his care, lie had hitherto refused 
“to exercise this right” of ordaining, because he would 
not come into needless conflict with the order of the 
English Church to which he belonged. lint after the 
devolution, bis ordaining for America would violate no 
law of the Church ; and when the necessity was clearly 
apparent, his hesitation ceased. “There does not ap- 
pear," lie said, “ any other way of supplying them with 
ministers." Having formed his purpose, in February, 
1781, be invited Dr. Coke to his study in City lload, laid 
the case before him, and proposed to ordain and send 
him to America. Coke was startled at first, doubting 
Wesley’s right to ordain him, though why, if the ordi- 
nation were not to the ollicc of bishop, the next higher 
to that which he already held, is inexplicable, lie 
finally assented, and wrote, “The power of ordaining 
others should be received by me from you, by the im- 
position of your hands.” 3. History records no other 
plan as proposed than that of an Episcopal organization. 
This is what was laid before the few preachers called 
for counsel immediately after Coke’s arrival in Amer- 
ica. The title assumed by the Church is “Episcopal." 
The Minutes of the organization say that this was 
done, “following the counsels of Mr. John Wesley, who 
recommended the Episcopal mode of Church govern- 
ment, making the Episcopal ofliee elective, and the 
elected superintendent, or bishop, amenable to the body 
of ministers and preachers;” and he had no reproof 
for the statement or the title, though the document was 
printed under his eye. The Minutes of 1783 say of him : 
“ Preferring the Episcopal mode of Church government, 
lie set apart Thomas Coke for the Episcopal office, and 
having delivered to him letters of Episcopal orders, di- 
rected him to set apart Francis Asbury for the same 
Episcopal office, in consequence of which the said Fran- 
cis Asbury was solemnly set apart for the said Episcopal 
olliee,” which statements Wesley never disputed, and 
none of these tilings did be condemn. If Coke and the 
Methodists of that day misunderstood or exceeded his 
intentions and acts, that lie took no pains to correct their 
error is the strangest and most unaccountable tiling of 
all. 4. The language of Charles Wesley is to the point. 
He certainly knew what, was done, and the intention in 
doing it. He says that his brother “assumed the Epis- 
copal character, ordained elders, consecrated a bishop, and 
sent him to ordain our lay preachers in America.” He 
wrote bitterly to his brother John of Coke’s “Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Haiti more,” of the readiness of the 
London preachers to receive orders from him, of Coke's 
ambition and rashness. Coke distinctly said, after bis 
return to England, that. “ he had done nothing but under 
the direction of Mr. Wesley;” and Wesley replied to 
Charles that Coke “ has done nothing rashly.” Silence 
in such circumstances becomes assent. 5. Wesley, then, 
intended an Episcopal Church. Hut an Episcopal 
Church must have an Episcopacy, and therefore an 
iiriffKoirof, bishop, or superintendent, names alike in sig- 
nification. He preferred the latter, as did Coke, wlio 
spoke in his sermon at Asbury ’s ordination of “ our bish- 
ops, or superintendents, as we rather call them.” When 
it began to be applied as a personal title to the incum- 
bents of the olliee, Wesley wrote, “ How can you, bow 
dare you, suffer yourself to be called bishop?” though 
he well knew that an Episcopal Church must have its 
bishop. To the title, not to the thing, lie did object, 
and most strongly, for as it met him in England, its 
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pomp and pretentiousness were far removed from that 
character of simplicity which he had so laboriously 
stamped upon Methodism. “I study to be little,” he 
truly said in the same letter ; but when be added, •• You 
study to be great,” he took counsel of his fears, and 
showed how little lie knew the real character of Asbury, 
to whom he was writing. The truth is. he made a bishop, 
and called him superintendent. American Methodists 
early saw tit to sometimes use the other word. fi. “ The 
eldership is by scriptural precedent, and by the natural 
course of things, as embodying the mass of the mature 
ministry, the main body and trunk of the ministerial 
strength and power. As such it is naturally and crudely 
the undeveloped one order. Just as, naturally, and by sa- 
cred precedent and expediency, it reserves the diaconate 
order as its preparatory pupilage, so it flowers up into 
the Episcopacy as its concentrated representative order. 
Fundamentally, there may thus be one order; subsidia- 
rily, a second order; and derivatively, yet superior in 
function, a third order. The ordership and organic per- 
manence is constituted in all three eases, according to 
sacred precedent, by ordination. The highest of the 
three orders is especially, as it happens, perpetuated by 
a series of ordaining bands, passing from predecessor to 
successor, bishop authenticating bishop, as elder does 
not authenticate elder, or deacon, deacon. Ilcncc, 
though, as derivative, it is in origin less an order, and an 
inferior order, yet, as constituted, it becomes more dis- 
tinctively an order than either of the other two. The 
New Testament furnishes, indeed, no decisive precedent 
of an ordained and permanently fixed siiperprcsbytcrial 
order; hut it does furnish classes and instances of men 
exercising snperprcsbytcrial authority, so that pure and 
perfect parity of office is not divinely enjoined. Such 
classes and cases are the apostles, perhaps the evange- 
lists, St. James of Jerusalem, and Timothy and Titus. 
. . . Wesley held that the episcopate and eldership 
were so one order that the power constituting ail Episco- 
pal order inhered in the eldership; but be did not be- 
lieve that there lay ill the eldership a riyht to exercise 
that power without a true providential and divine call. 
Hence, in his Episcopal diploma given to Coke, he an- 
nounces, ‘ 1, John Wesley, think myself providentially 
u.M.i.KD at this time to set apart,’ etc.” (D. 1). Whc- 
doti. Mcfh. (pair. Her. ( )ct. 1871, p. 070.) 

II. Doctrines. — 1. The “.1 rticles of Jleliyion *’ prepared 
by Wesley for the new Church, twenty-four in number, 
are. an abridgment of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. Fifteen of the latter are entirely 
omitted, and several others considerably amended. 
While all traces of Calvinism, as well as of Loutish 
leanings, are carefully eliminated, there is no insertion 
of Wesley’s Armiiiiaiiistn, or of his doctrines of the 
“Witness of the Spirit” and “Christian Perfection.” 
Several important protests against Pelagian. Finnish, 
and other errors, are retained, as are also, in substance, 
those articles which are in accordance with the senti- 
ments of the universal Church. On the Trinity, the 
person and work of Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Script- 
ure canon, original sin, free will, justification by faith, 
vicarious atonement, and good works, they speak clearly 
and in the most orthodox language. The design was 
to provide a broad and liberal platform upon which the. 
great body of Christians who bold the essentials of 
Christianity might, stand together in love and charity. 
With a few verbal changes, and the insertion <>f one 
new article (the twenty-third), they stand as they were 
adopted in 178 1; and from the year 183*2 it has been 
placed beyond the power of the Church to “revoke, al- 
ter, or change” them. See Autui.ks, Twi:xty-fiyk, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

2. The tlieoloyy of the' Church is thoroughly Armiu- 
ian, as it bus been from t lie beginning. In this it 
agrees with universal Wesleyan Methodism. It has 
been stoutly and bitterly accused of Pclagianism by 
those who formed their estimate of Arminianistn from 
the writings of men who received a part only of that 
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system, and incorporated with it other and objeetiona- I 
ble principles, rather than from a familiarity with the j 
views of Arminius himself. The articles on “ Original 
Sin” and “ Free Will” should forever have saved it from 
that reproach. Wesley’s doctrinal sermons, Notes on 
the New Testament, and other writings, have been its 
standards of Arminian orthodoxy, while the rigid exam- 
ination to which all candidates for the ministry are sub- 
jected is its chief security that only what is deemed 
correct and sound in doctrine shall be preached in its 
pulpits. 

3. Wesley’s doctrine of the “Witness of the Spirit,” 
known to many by the term “Assurance,” holds an im- 
portant place in the system of the Church, lie detines 
it as “an inward impression on the soul, whereby the 
Spirit of God immediately and directly witnesses to my 
spirit that I am a child of God; that Jesus Christ hath 
loved me, and given himself for me ; that all my sins 
are blotted out, and 1, even I, am reconciled to God;” 
and to effect this persuasion, he supposes that the Holy 
Spirit “ works upon the soul by his immediate influence, 
and by a strong though inexplicable operation.” The 
possession of this assurance is taught to be the privilege 
of all believers, and penitents are diligently instructed 
not to rest until it is received; while it is a constant 
theme in the pulpit and the social meeting. Such is 
the emphasis practically placed upon it. 

4. Sanctification, or “Christian Perfection,” as Wes- 
ley preferred to style it, is a doctrine of all Methodism, 
and is firmly held by the Church. It teaches no state 
attainable in this life like that of the angels, or of Adam 
in Paradise, or in which there is an exemption from 
mistakes, ignorance, infirmities, or temptations; and, 
positively, that all saints mav by faith he so filled with 
the love of God that all the powers of the soul shall be 
recovered from the abnormal, perverted, sinful condi- 
tion, and, together with the outward conduct, be con- 
trolled in entire harmony with love. See Misthodism. 

III. Government. - — 1. The General Conference , the 
highest of the five judicatories of the Church, assembles 
on the first day of May in every fourth year, and is the 
only legislative body of the denomination. As in the 
Christmas Conference, it was for many years, construc- 
tively at least, an assembly of the whole ministry; but 
their increasing number, the impossibility of a general 
attendance from the constantly-extending field, and the 
felt necessity of settling the doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
systems upon a basis less easily changed, led to the ar- 
rangement, in 1808, that thenceforth it should be com- 
posed of ministerial delegates from the several Annual 
Conferences, acting under certain clearly-defined restric- 
tions. These restrictive rules, or articles, as they are 
termed, have been modified from time to time, though 
the most important change was effected in 1872, pro- 
viding for the introduction of laymen into the body, 
with equal powers with the clergy. The General Con- 
ference now (1873) consists of one minister for every 
forty-five members of each Annual Conference, chosen 
by the clergy, and two laymen, ehosen by lay electors 
from the several Quarterly Conferences within the same 
territory. The regulations defining its functions are as 
follows: “The General Conference shall have full pow- 
ers to make rules and regulations for our Church, under 
the following limitations and restrictions, namely : 

“I. The General Conference shall not alter, revoke, or 
change onr Articles of Religion, nor establish any new 
standards or rules of doctrine contrary to onr present ex- 
isting and established standards of doctrine. 

“II. They shall not allow of more than one ministerial 
representative for every fourteen members of the Annual 
Conference, nor allow of a less number than one for every 
forty-live, nor more than two lay delegates for any Annual 
Conference ; provided, nevertheless, that when tliere shall 
be in any Annual Conference a fraction of two thirds the 
nnmber which shall be fixed for the ratio of representa- 
tion, such Annual Conference shall be entitled to an ad- 
ditional delegate for sueli fraction ; and provided , also, 
that no Conference shall be denied the privilege of one 
delegate. 

“ III. They shall not change or aller any part or rule of 
our government, so as to do away Episcopacy, or destroy 


the plan of onr itinerant general superinteudeucy ; but 
may appoint a missionary bishop or superintendent for 
auy or our foreign missions, limiting his jurisdiction to 
the same respectively. 

“ IV. They shall not revoke or change the General Rules 
of the united societies. 

“ V. They shall not do away the privileges of our min- 
isters or preachers of trial by a committee, and of an tip- . 
peal; neither shall they do away the privileges of our 
members of trial before the society, or by a committee, 
and of an appeal. 

“VI. They shall not appropriate the produce of the 
Book Concern, nor of the Charter Fund, to any purpose 
other than for the benefit of the travelling, supernumera- 
ry, superannuated, and worn-out preachers, their wives, 
widows, and children. 

Provided , nevertheless, that upon the concurrent recom- 
mendation of three fourths of all the members of the sev- 
eral Annual Confereuees who shall he present and vote 
on such recommendation, then a majority of two thirds of 
the Geueral Conference succeeding shall snffice to alter 
any of the above restrictions excepting the first article; 
and also, wheuever such alteration or alterations shall 
have been first recommended by two thirds of the Geueral 
Conference, so soon as three fourths of the members of 
all the Annual Conferences shall have concurred as afore- 
said, such alteration or alterations shall take effect.” 

These Restrictive Rules, together with the A rticles 
of Religion and the General Rules [see Methodism], are 
commonly held to be the Constitution of the Church. 
They make the General Conference supreme in author- 
ity, with entire supervision over all the interests and 
work of the denomination, and the bond of the whole 
conneetional system. It elects the bishops and other 
general officers ; the bishops, who are its presiding offi- 
cers, but not members of the body, are subject to its 
direction, and answerable to it for their moral as well as 
official conduct. 

2. The Judicial Conference is instituted for the trial 
of bishops who may be accused of wrong-doing, and of 
appeals of convicted members of an Annual Conference. 
The Annual Conferences severally elect annually seven 
“Triers of Appeals.” In ease of an appeal, the triers 
from three Conferences contiguous to that whose deci- 
sion is appealed from, constitute the Judicial Conference, 
whose action is final, except that all decisions of ques- 
tions of law are reviewed by the General Conference. 
For the trial of an accused bishop, the triers from five 
neighboring Conferences are necessary. 

3. The A mam 1 Conference is composed wholly of trav- 
elling preachers. It selects the place of its sessions, the 
bishops appointing the time, and presiding. It pos- 
sesses no legislative power: its functions are purely ad- 
ministrative. It holds the power of discipline over its 
own members, inquiring annually into the Christian 
character ami ministerial efficiency of each by name. 
It gathers the ecclesiastical statistics of its several soci- 
eties, though its jurisdiction is over the ministers, rather 
than over the churches. The proceedings and action 
of this body, as recorded in its journal, are reviewed by 
the General Conference, to which it is subject. 

4. The District Conference embraces the churches of 
a presiding elder’s district, and is composed of the pas- 
tors, local preachers, exhorters, and one steward and 
Sunday-school superintendent from each pastoral charge. 
It licenses local preachers, recommends them to the An- 
nual Conference for orders or for admission on trial, and 
holds jurisdiction over them ; it is also charged with 
a genera] supervision of the temporal and spiritual af- 
fairs of the district. Specifically, it inquires into the 
work of Sunday-schools, forms plans for the occupation 
of new fields within its territory, and promotes atten- 
tion to the charities of the Church. 

5. The Quarterly Conference is limited to a single pas- 
toral charge, over which it exercises entire supervision, 
subject to the provisions of the Discipline. Its mem- 
bers are the pastor, local preachers, exhorters, stewards, 
and class-leaders, together with the trustees and Sun- 
day-school superintendent, if members of the Church. 
Besides the functions of the District Conference, which 
devolve upon it where no District Conference is held, it 
inquires carefully into the condition and work of every 
department of the local society. 
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0. The Leaders' and Stewards' Meeting, presided over 
by the pastor, and consisting of all the class-leaders and 
stewards of his charge, is usually held monthly, for the 
purpose of inquiring after the sick, needy, ami any that, 
by neglect of the means of grace or hv incorrect life, 
may need the admonitions of good discipline. The 
meeting recommends probationers fur reception into the 
( 'hurch, as also candidates for license to exhort or preach. 
Sec Lkaijkks’ Meetings. 

7. The legislation of 1 7 *4 gave new force to the es- 
sential features which Rankin and Aslmry , who hail been 
trained in the school and under the eye of Wesley, bad 
stamped upon the American societies. K v angel izat ion 
and supervision, the former to extend the work, the lat- 
ter to secure and build up what had been won, were 
fundamental in the methods then adopted, as they were 
in the measures of Wesley, 'flic bishops were, chief 
evangelists, almost plenary in power, yet sharing with 
the humblest in fare and labor, inspecting the local so- 
cieties and classes, meeting leaders and trustees, and 
holding themselves responsible for even the details of the 
work throughout the denomination. The preacher in 
charge of a circuit was the bishop’s “assistant,” and the 
other preachers of the circuit were the assistant’s “help- 
ers,” and under his direction. In still closer contact with 
the membership was the class-leader, appointed bv the 
assistant, and in his subordinate sphere of pastorship 
aiding him by watching over the little band while lie 
might be in other parts of the circuit. This “military 
regimen,” as the historian of the Church has styled it, 
very remote from a democracy, which, indeed, it never 
pretended to be, gave surprising vigor to all the move- 
ments «jf the system. In all the mollifications which 
have been from time to time effected, and the numerous 
limitations of power which the ministry have imposed 
upon themselves, these features of evangelization and 
supervision have been steadily maintained. The bish- 
op presides in the Conferences; forms the districts ac- 
cording to his judgment. ; appoints the preachers to their 
fields, allowing none to remain more than three years 
in succession in the same charge, except the presiding 
eiders, who may remain four years, and a few otlurs 
specially designated; ordains; travels through the con- 
nection at large, and oversees, in accordance with the 
prescribed regulations of the General Conference, to 
which he is subject, the spiritual and temporal business 
of the Church. The bishops are not diocesan, but have 
a joint jurisdiction over the whole Church, constituting 
an “itinerant, general superintendency.” The arrange- 
ment and division of their work is annually made by 
themselves, giving to each his portion (though their 
respective residences are assigned by the General Con- 
ference;, and for its faithful and orderly performance they 
are responsible to the General Conference. See Ens- 
rni'Acv ; I rixiiK.VXCY. 

K. ( trdinations of preachers were at first designed sim- 
ply to supply the sacraments to the societies, anil soon 
an filler came for this purpose to be placed in charge, of 
a district containing several circuits. Tims originated 
the ollice of presiding elder, a sub-episcopate, with du- 
ties of oversight and administration indispensable in 
the system of the Church. Their constant travel through 
their districts, their presidency in the Quarterly Con- 
ferences, and familiarity with both churches and pas- 
tors, enabled tin* presiding elders to give the. bishop the 
information and counsel necessary for the best adjust- 
ment of the appointments. In this work usage has 
made, them his advisers, or, in more popular phrase, his 
“cabinet,” though without authority of law. The wis- 
dom of the Church has judged it host that the sole re- 
sponsibility of the appointments shall he with the Kpis- 
copaev. 

i». Admission into an Annual Conference is preceded 
by a two years’ probation in the itinerant work, and a 
rigid examination in a prescribed course of study : and 
all preachers thus admitted as members are ordained 
deacons, and in two years more, on the completion of i 


the required studies, they are ordained elders. It de- 
volves upon the former to “administer baptism, solem- 
nize matrimony, assist the elder in administering the 
Lord’s Supper, and to do all the duties of a travelling 
preacher;’’ and upon the latter, in addition to these, to 
“administer the Lord’s .Supper” and to “conduct divine 
worship.” 1 »n t an elder, deacon, or preacher mav be in 
charge of a circuit or station, with no difference in func- 
tion except in the matter of the sacraments. He is 
the chief executive officer of the local society, charged 
to “take care” of its interests in accordance with the 
provisions of the Discipline, and is responsible to the 
Annual Conference both for the proper discharge of his 
duties and for his moral conduct. While he is the pas- 
tor of the flock, sub-pastors, denominated class-leaders, 
are charged with the oversight of small bodies of the 
membership, whom they are to meet weekly “for social 
and religious worship, for instruction, encouragement, 
and admonition.” The local preachers, without a share 
in the government of the Church, except in the District 
and Quarterly Conferences, constitute a lay ministry, 
a corps of self-supporting evangelists, numerically larger 
than the travelling preachers, which has been of great 
efficiency. See Lay Ministry. All churches and par- 
sonages are the property of the local society, held by 
trustees chosen in accordance with the law of the state 
or territory wherever a specific mode is required, and 
otherwise by the Quarterly Conference. 

10. Admission to membership in the Church is pre- 
ceded by a probation of at least six months, during 
which period the candidate has opportunity for acquir- 
ing that familiarity with the Church, its doctrines, 
rules, and usages, which enables him to intelligently as- 
sume the obligations of a member therein. The one 
preliminary condition for reception on trial is “a desire 
to fke from the wrath to come, and to he saved from 
their sins,” which is expected to show itself by such 
fruits as are specified in the General Hides. Genuine 
spiritual life is more carefully sought than rigid dog- 
matic orthodoxy, the only test of the latter sort being 
“the doctrines of holy Scripture, as set forth in t lie Ar- 
ticles of Religion," which, as shown above, imbrace lit- 
tle more than the fundamentals of Christian doctrine as 
accepted by evangelical churches. The probationer, 
having been previously baptized, and also recommended 
by the Leaders’ and Stewards’ Meeting, or by his leader 
if there is no such meeting, may he received into the 
Church upon giving assurance in presence of the Church 
of his doctrinal belief as just expressed, his purpose to 
observe and keep the rules of the Church, and to con- 
tribute of his worldly goods, according to his ability, for 
the support of its institutions. Nevertheless, persons 
coining from other orthodox churches are received at 
once into full fellowship without the usual probation. 

IV. History and Progress . — Under this head we pro- 
pose to give a rapid sketch of the work performed by 
the Methodist Kpiscopal Church and its gradual growth, 
noting, as we pass, its relations to public questions, its 
changes of internal economy, and the principal contro- 
versies that have grown up from time to time, with their 
effects. 

1. Pioneer 1 1 ’ork . — “Methodism presented itself to 
the new nation,” says Stevens, “ an Kpiscopal Church, 
with all the necessary functions and functionaries of 
such a body; the only one, of Protestant denomination, 
now in the nation, for the colonial fragments of the Kng- 
lisli establishment had not yet. been reorganized.’’ Led 
by Coke and Aslmry, the little hand of itinerants went 
forth to their self-sacrificing toils with a new sense of 
consolidation and certainty, and feeling in their souls, 
as they said, that they were “raised up to reform the 
continent, and to spread scriptural holiness over these 
lands.” Under the new system, the eneharist was im- 
mediately administered to thousands of disciples who 
had never partaken of it. and large numbers of both 
adults and children were baptized, scores of the latter re- 
ceiving the rite at a single meeting. The work ex- 
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tended in every direction. The post of hardship and 
severity was the post of honor. Going in the true spirit 
of evangelists, with tire conviction that they had “noth- 
ing to do but to save souls,” they not only held and 
strengthened the tields already won, but pressed on to 
the regions beyond, continually forming new circuits, 
and proclaiming their message wherever men would 
hear— in churches, in barns and log-cabins, in the forest 
and highway. They crossed the mountains, and kept 
pace with the constantly-advancing frontier; they pen- 
etrated Canada, and established themselves in New 
England and Nova Scotia. ( iown, and band, and prayer- 
book were too cumbersome for their use, and were soon 
laid aside. The system was providentially adapted to 
self-propagation. “ Its class and prayer meetings train- 
ed most, if not all, the laity to practical missionary la- 
bor, and three or four of them, meeting in anj' distant 
part of the earth by the emigrations of these times, were 
prepared immediately to become the nucleus of a Church. 
The lay or local ministry, borne on by the tide of popu- 
lation, were almost everywhere found, prior to the arri- 
val of regular preachers, ready to sustain religious serv- 
ices — the pioneers of the Church in every new field.” 
Such was their success that in sixteen years, at the end 
of the century, their 15,000 members had become 64,804, 
and the 84 itinerants had increased to 287, not counting 
the scores who had fallen out of their ranks from pure 
physical inability to endure the terrible severity of the 
system, but were still working nobly in their local 
sphere. Bishop Coke’s stay in the country at his first 
visit was but five months, a fair type of his subsequent 
visits. After 1787 his Episcopal work was limited to 
ordinations, presiding in Conference when present, itin- 
erating through the country, and preaching, the sta- 
tioning of the preachers being left with bishop As- 
bury. 

Coke - threw himself with zeal into the work of raising 
funds for the college at Abingdon, Md., whose corner- 
stone Asbury laid three days after his first departure for 
Europe. In 1789 he stood with Asbury in the presence 
of Washington, presenting to him, in behalf of the 
Church, a congratulatory address upon his inauguration 
as president, approving the recently -adopted Federal 
Constitution, and professing allegiance to the govern- 
ment. The Methodist Episcopal Church was the first 
ecclesiastical body to recognise the Constitution of the 
United States, and, in its article afterwards adopted, it 
declared its faith that they are a “sovereign and inde- 
pendent nation,” rather than a confederacy of sovereign 
states. Coke’s indefatigable labors in travelling and 
preaching in behalf of the cause of education, and for 
the emancipation of slaves, show him worthy of his 
high position. Yet Asbury was the chief apostle of the 
Church, giving it his entire, energies, becoming an ex- 
ample to his brethren in labors and sacrifices, and care- 
fully attending to even the most minute and local details, 
meeting classes, trustees, and often visiting pastorally 
from house to house, lie instituted in 1786, in Vir- 
ginia, the first Sunday-school in America, and four years 
later the Conference ordered Sunday-schools to be es- 
tablished for the instruction of poor children, white and 
black, in “learning and piety,” being the first American 
Church to recognise this institution. Official attention 
was given as early as 1788 to the publication of books, 
a “book steward” being appointed; and a borrowed 
capital of six hundred dollars became the foundation 
of the future “ Book Concern.” Additional legislation 
from time to time, as necessity demanded, gave greater 
efficiency and solidity to the body, but innovations upon 
well-tried methods found no favor. 

2. Early Secessions . — As early as 1792, James O’Kelly 
introduced into the Conference a resolution permitting 
a preacher who might feci aggrieved by the appoint- 
ment assigned him, to “appeal to the Conference and 
state his objections,” and requiring the bishop, if his 
objections were found valid, to appoint him to another 
circuit. The proposition was lost by a large majority ; 


but the defeat cost the Church the secession of the 
mover with a few other preachers and a large number 
of members, who ultimately styled themselves “the 
Christian Church.” 

Attempts were made in 1800 to make the presiding 
eldership elective in the Annual Conferences, to intro- 
duce the English method of making the appointments ' 
by requiring them to be read in open session, “to hear 
what the Conference may have to say on each station,” 
and to aid the bishop in making the appointments by a 
committee of preachers chosen by the Conference for the 
purpose ; but they signally failed, though some of them 
were revived in subsequent years. 

3. Early Emancipation Movements. — The most vexing 
question of those early, as well as of later times, was 
that of slavery. The Methodist preachers of those days 
were thoroughly hostile to the institution. At the or- 
ganization of the Church they pronounced it “contrary 
to the golden law of God and the unalienable rights of 
mankind, as well as every principle of the Revolution 
and their enactments required all members holding slaves 
to set them free, wherever it could be legally done, and 
forbade all future admission of slaveholders into the 
Church or to the Lord’s Supper, while all who might 
buy or sell slaves were “immediately to be expelled, un- 
less they buy them on purpose to free them.”* Could 
they have looked forward a century, and seen that either 
the Gospel or the sword must solve the problem of slav- 
ery, these men who believed themselves divinely sent 
to “ reform the continent,” would surely, with their 
clear convictions on the subject, not have failed to dis- 
cern that it was a part of their mission to destroy the 
great crime of the nation, and they would doubtless 
have maintained the high ground they had so firmly 
taken. But they compromised with the evil because 
of the great embarrassments attending the execution 

| of their rules, which in six months were suspended, 
never .again to be enforced. Yet the Church was always 
anti-slavery. Its preachers, holding “the power of the 
keys,” effected the liberation of thousands of slaves 
] kept by those who sought admission into its fold. The 
Discipline never ceased to pronounce a condemnation 
upon the system; and, from 1804, it perpetually asked, 

“ What shall be done for the extirpation of the evil of 
slavery V” while successive General Conferences sought 
, by legislation, addresses to the Church, and measures 
for memorials to the state Legislatures, to remove and 
J abolish it. 

4. Completed Organization. — The absences of Dr. Coke 
in Europe rendering an additional bishop necessary, 

j Richard Whateoat was elected to that office in 1800, as 
was William M'Kendrec in 1808, the first native Arncr- 
| ican elevated to the episcopate. 

The latter year is the epoch of the plan of a delegated 
General Conference , adopted to “preserve, strengthen, 
and perpetuate the union of the connection,” and to 
render “the doctrine, form of government, and General 
Rules, sacred and inviolable.” The “ Council” devised 
by the bishops, composed of themselves and the presid- 
j ing elders, had proved abortive after two trials, and the 
j General Conference, as then constituted, practically 
| placed the doctrinal and administrative systems of the 
denomination in the power of the more centrally located 
ministers. The new plan was conservative of every 
| fundamental principle of the Church, and at the same 

| *The General Rule on Slavery certainly existed in May, 
17S7, and was probably written by Wesley, brought over 
by Coke, and .adopted by the Christmas Conference. El- 
liott so holds without the “probably.” Neither Articles 
nor Rules were printed in the Discipline till 1789, nor the 
Articles till 1790. In 1789 was issued the “fifth edition” 
of the “Discipline,” “considered and approved” in 17S4. 
That, of 1792 was “ revised and approved.” But the edition 
of 17 S'.) has the Rule on Slavery with Wesley’s rules, aud 
is dated “May 27, 1787.” Iu 1785 Asbury aud Dickens 
changed “the order aud arrangement” of the Discipline. 
April 25, 17S0, Asbury read it in manuscript arranged in 
“sections but it was not published till May, 17S ( , when 
it had received the sanction of Coke, who had been absent 
from June, 17S5, to March. 17S7. 
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time gave to the remotest Conference equal power with 
the most central, in proportion to its number of minis- 
ters. The first session, held in 1812, was composed of 
DO members, representing 088 preachers, and a member- 
ship of 1 95,357 ; the sixteenth, held in 1872, was com- 
posed of 121 members, 292 clerical and 129 lay, repre- 
senting, according to the Minutes of 1871, 9099 travel- 
ling preachers, 11,382 local preachers, and 1,421,323 
members and probationers. Taking a fresh departure 
with the adoption of this measure, the Church pressed 
forwards in its practical work with added zeal. 

5. Denominational Institutions. — The Hook Concern, 
already (in 1801) removed from Philadelphia to New 
York, multiplied its publications, and scattered a vigor- 
ous Methodist literature through the circuits by the 
agency of the preachers. They were too busy to make 
books, but they could sell them, and thus educate a peo- 
ple trained in the truth as they received it. In 1818 
the Methodist Magazine was started the beginning of 
the periodical literature of the denomination. It is 
now known as the Methodist Quarterly lieriew, one of 
the ablest of the quarterlies, with the largest circulation 
of all. The first weekly, The Christian A drocate, was is- 
sued in 1820, though Zion's Herald , under the auspices 
of New England Methodists, preceded it nearly four 
years, and in its second half-century it is full of beauty 
and power. A second publishing-house was established 
in 1820 in Cincinnati; and depositories are located in 
several of the principal cities of the country. The in- 
crease of the business led in 1833 to a removal from 
Crosby Street, in New York, where it had been carried 
ini for nine years, to Mulberry Street. The whole es- 
tablishment was swept away by fire early in 1830, at a 
loss of at least a quarter of a million. New and better 
buildings soon rose on the same spot, which, with their 
subsequent additions, have been used as a manufactory 
of the house since the date of the removal of the princi- 
pal office to its present location (805 Broadway), pro- 
cured for it and the Missionary Society at the cost of 
about a million dollars. Its entire capital in 1873 was 
$1,052,118. There is also a “Western Methodist Hook 
Concern,” with a capital of .$4157,419. 

To the relief of worn-out and needy preachers, and 
the widows and orphans of preachers, the denomination 
has always been attentive. At first, in 1784, the preach- 
ers themselves instituted a “Preachers’ Fund,” each 
paying out of his poverty a specified sum annually into 
its treasury. It was afterwards merged in the “Char- 
tered Fund,” instituted in 17915 for the same purposes. 
This fund has never been a favorite charity; it amounts 
to only about $40,000, and its dividends to the Confer- 
ences have, of course, always been small. Many of the 
Annual t 'onferences hold trust funds, whose proceeds arc 
devoted to the, same end. Surplus profits of the Hook 
Concern were for many years employed for their relief, 
but the chief reliance is on the annual contributions of 
the congregations, amounting now yearly to $150,090, 

The. missionary work of the Church took an organ- 
ized form in 1819, when its Missionary Society was in- 
stituted. Methodism was itself a missionary system, 
“the great home-mission enterprise, of the North Amer- 
ican continent, and its domestic work, demanded all its 
resources of men and money.” The Conference of 1784 
ordered an annual collection in every principal congre- 
gation to provide a fund for “carrying on the whole 
work of Cod,” chiefly for the expenses of preachers sent 
to new or feeble fields. Missionaries were early sent 
among the slaves and Indians, and the constant exten- 
sion of the Church, whether in the older states or on 
the ever-advancing frontier, has been a missionary 
movement. The society, organized primarily to aid the 
home-mission work, grouped with it the foreign field; 
ami now, besides more than 2999 missionaries in the 
English-speaking Conferences, Hi 1 in the German Con- 
ferences, and 90 among the Indians and other peoples 
of foreign birth in the United States, supported in whole 
or in part by the society, its foreign missionaries, iu- 


' chiding native preachers and teachers, number G79, and 
arc scattered in Africa, South America, China, India, 
.Japan, (Icrmany, Switzerland. Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Bulgaria, Italy, and Mexico. Its receipts in 1872 
amounted to $15151,959 GO. It is supplemented by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and by other or- 
ganizations of a quasi missionary character, equally 
with it under the control of the Central Conference, its 
Sunday-school Union, its Tract, Freedman’s Aid, and 
Church Extension societies. 

The educational movements of the Church began 
with the Church itself. John Dickens, afterwards the 
first book agent, suggested to Asbury the plan of an 
academic institution as early as 1789, and at their first 
meeting the latter submitted it to Coke, who heartily 
approved it. It was laid before the Christmas Confer- 
ence, which agreed upon measures to establish a college. 
Five thousand dollars — a large sum for those days — were 
raised for it before the building was begun; its founda- 
tions were laid at Abingdon, Md., in the following June, 
and in the last month of 1787 it was solemnly dedi- 
cated under the name of Cokeshury College. The cur- 
riculum embraced “English, Latin, Creek, logic, rhet- 
oric, history, geography, natural philosophy, and as- 
tronomy, and, when the finances will admit of it, 1 Iebrew, 
French, and German.” More than seventy students 
were, at one time within its halls. Unfortunately it was 
burned down in 1795: “a sacrifice of £19,090 in about 
ten years,” says Asbury. A new edifice was soon pro- 
vided in Baltimore, and the college reopened with fair 
prospects, but in a year it also was lost bv lire. An- 
other college was projected in Georgia in 1789. and sev- 
eral academies were opened before the close of the cen- 
tury. The disastrous fate of Cokeshury led Ashurv to 
think the Lord had “not called Methodists to build col- 
leges,” a saying of his that has been most sadly per- 
verted. lie would have had the same thing, but would 
have called it a “school,” and not a “college,” and he 
would place one in every Conference, lie actually 
framed a scheme to bring “two thousand children under 
the best plan of education ever known in this country.” 
In 1818 a second attempt was made to establish a col- 
lege in Baltimore, but without success. The educational 
plans of the early Methodists were simply broader than 
their financial ability. At no time lias the slander 
been just that they were enemies to education. In 
1817 an academy was opened in Newmarket, N. II., 
since removed to Wilbrahain, Mass. ; and in 18 1 5) an- 
other in New York City. In 1829 the General Confer- 
ence took up the subject, and recommended that each 
Annual Conference establish as soon as practicable a lit- 
erary institution under its own control. This action 
was followed by new efforts. Several Conference semi- 
naries were soon opened, and, to meel the increasing de- 
mand for higher education, within twelve years no less 
than five colleges were put in successful operation, ’rhe- 
ological schools are of a later date, and assumed at first 
the modest title of “ Biblical Institute.” The first, pro- 
jected in 1839, after various fortunes, was located at 
Concord, N. 11., in 1847; in 18(57 it removed to Boston, 
and in 1871 became the school of theology in the Bos- 
ton University. The Garrett Biblical Institute, at Ev- 
anston. III., founded in 1855, received an endowment of 
.$399,999 and its name from a liberal Methodist lady of 
Chicago. The Drew Theological Seminary was orig- 
inated in the Centenary movement at Madison, N. J., 
through the munificence of the gentleman whose name 
it bears. There is also a mission institute at Franklbrt- 
on-thc-Main, in Germany, named Martin Institute, alter 
the gentleman whose munificence mainly endowed the 
school ; and there are similar schools in India, and at 
two or three points in the Southern States. By the 
close of the centennial year of American Methodism, 
“ the Methodist Episcopal Church alone reported unless 
than 25 colleges (including theological schools’), having 
158 instructors, 5345 students, about $4,999,999 in en- 
dowments and other property, and 195,531 volumes in 
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their libraries. It reports also 77 academies, with 556 
instructors, and 17,761 students, 10,462 of whom are fe- 
males, making an aggregate of 102 institutions, with 
714 instructors, and 23,106 students. The Southern 
division of the denomination [the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South] reported before the Rebellion 12 colleges 
and 77 academies, with 8000 students, making an ag- 
gregate for the two bodies of 191 institutions and 31,106 
students” (Stevens’s Hint, of A m. M eth. p. 540). In the 
thank-offerings of the Centenary, education was made a 
prominent object of the contributions of the people. 

6. Later Divisions . — Various causes have operated to 
prevent the continued unity of the denomination whose 
origin and progress are here traced, but it should be 
noted that no division has ever occurred on doctrinal 
grounds. The separation of O’Kelly and his friends, as 
already stated, took place in 1792, because the Confer- 
ence refused to restrict the power of the bishops in the 
appointments of ministers to their lields of labor. In 
1816 the colored members of Philadelphia and its vicin- 
ity withdrew and organized the “African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and in 1820 a secession in New 
York City originated the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. They are large and useful bodies. 

Embarrassments arose in Canada after the War of 
1812, through jealousies of the Conference, because of 
its connection with a foreign ecclesiastical body, which 
finally became so severe that in 1828 the General Con- 
ference was formally requested to set off' the Canada 
Conference as a distinct Church. The General Confer- 
ence, after full deliberation, held that it had no power to 
divide the Church, as it was constituted to preserve, not 
to destroy, its unity. Deeming the ease to be one of 
necessity, it consented to the voluntary withdrawal of 
the Canada brethren; allowed the bishops, if requested, 
to ordain the bishop whom the separating Conference 
might elect; and proposed to the Annual Conferences 
such a change in the Restrictive Rules as would permit 
a pro rata division with them of the common property 
in the Book Concern. The requisite vote not being ob- 
tained, the property was not divided; but a satisfactory 
arrangement was effected through heavy discounts in 
sales of books, giving what was on all hands considered 
a full equivalent. The Canada Conference separated it- 
self from the Church; but between the two seetious the 
most friendly relations have ever subsisted. 

The circumstances which led in 1830 to another se- 
cession, and the formation of the “Methodist Protestant 
Church,” were of a more serious sort. The subject of 
lay representation in the General Conference, though 
from an early day deemed by a few to be important, be- 
gan about 1820 to agitate the Church. The measures 
of the “Reformers,” as the friends of the movement 
styled themselves, were unfortunate, leading not only to 
a most acrimonious controversy, but to such disorders 
as rendered necessary ecclesiastical trials and expul- 
sions. Out of the controversy arose Emory’s masterly 
production, “The Defence of Our Fathers.” The sub- 
ject came before the General Conference by petitions 
and memorials, and received the fullest, attention. The 
report refusing the radical change asked for, written by 
Dr. Thomas E. Bond, a local preacher, and not a mem- 
ber of the body, and presented by Dr. Emory, was unan- 
imously adopted. “The great body of our ministers, 
both travelling and local, as well as of our members — 
perhaps not much, if any, short of one hundred to one — 
oppose their wishes,” says the report ; and Bangs thought 
that “nine tenths of our people were decidedly opposed 
to the innovation.” The result was a new denomina- 
tion, starting with 83 preachers and 5000 members, and 
a long and bitter controversy that finally died of ex- 
haustion. 

The subject of slavery, which for many years agi- 
tated the whole country, and finally plunged it into a 
civil war, could not fail, in the progress of events, to 
involve in its complications a Church which constantly 
put slavery under its ban, but did not make absolute 


non-slaveholding a test of membership. Two important 
secessions resulted — one in the North, the other in the 
South. One of the General Rules — the moral code of 
the Church from the beginning — forbade “the buying 
or selling of men, women, or children, with an intention 
to enslave them.” The legislation of the Church was 
steadily adverse to the institution, though always em- 
barrassed by the obstacles which the civil laws placed 
in the way of a legal emancipation. The prohibition, 
however, of buying or selling slaves with any other in- 
tent than their freedom, remained unchanged. More- 
over, from the year 1800, the Discipline provided that 
“when any travelling preacher becomes an owner of 
a slave or slaves by any means, he shall forfeit his min- 
isterial character in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
unless he execute, if it be practicable, a legal emancipa- 
tion of such slaves, conformably to the laws of the state 
in which he lives;” from 1816, that “no slaveholder 
shall be eligible to any official station in our Church 
hereafter, where the laws of the state in which he lives 
will admit of emancipation, and permit the liberated 
slave to enjoy freedom ;” and from 1824 it contained pro- 
visions for the religious instruction of slaves, and con- 
cerning colored local preachers. These regulations were 
in force at the commencement of the “abolition move- 
ment,” and continued unchanged until 1860, when the 
formula in the Discipline declares that “ the buying, sell- 
ing, or holding of human beings, to be used as chattels, 
is contrary to the laws of God and nature, and incon- 
sistent with the golden rule ;” and both preachers and 
people are admonished to “ keep themselves pure from 
this great evil, and to seek its extirpation by all lawful 
and Christian means.” The discussions in Great Brit- 
ain from the year 1823, that resulted in emancipation in 
all the British colonies in 1834, drew attention to the 
system of slavery as it existed in the United States, 
which was not greatly unlike that of the West Indies. 
Philanthropic men became aroused by numerous well- 
authenticated facts of the wicked and inhuman treat- 
I meut of slaves. They were led to examine the system 
: of chattel slavery and its practical workings, and found 
I them so adverse to the right to himself of every person 
of full age and sane mind, except for the commission of 
crime, that they pronounced slaveholding to be a crime 
in God’s sight, and immediate, unconditional emanci- 
pation a duty. Leading ministers, chiefly in New Eng- 
land at first, espoused these views, and advocated them 
in the pulpit, at camp-mectings, in conventions, through 
the press, and by all those means that could act upon 
the public mind. In the controversies that followed, in 
which some of the most able pens of the denomination 
were engaged, the question was examined in all its as- 
pects. The subject was introduced into Quarterly and 
Annual Conferences, and ultimately became involved 
with questions of Conference rights, Episcopal preroga- 
tives, and the rights of the laity. The General Confer- 
ence of 1836 passed a vote of censure upon two of its 
members who had attended and spoken at an anti-slav- 
ery meeting in Cincinnati, where the session was held, 
(a resolution which in 1868, so greatly had opinion 
changed with events, it rescinded and pronounced void), 
and exhorted the “members and friends” of the Church 
“to abstain from all abolition movements and associa- 
tions, and to refrain from patronizing any of their pub- 
lications.” But Methodism had not overlooked the wel- 
fare of the slave. At the culmination of these troubles, 
a hundred thousand colored persons, mostly slaves, were 
enrolled as members of the Church, amounting to one 
tenth of the whole. But many apologies for quietness 
and tolerance of the legal relation of master were nulli- 
fied by a resolution of the Georgia Conference, “that 
slavery, as it exists in the United States, is not a moral 
evil.” At length, the General Conference of 1840 hav- 
ing found it “ inexpedient to express any opinion, or to 
adopt ain r measures additional to those already in the 
Discipline,” many began to abandon all hope of seeing 
the Church purged of slavery, and to regard withdrawal 
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as necessary to free themselves from the guilt of con- 1 
ncction with it. Others, who had been prominent in 
the anti-slavery ranks, and had advocated such modifi- 
cations in the law of the Church as would prevent the 
holding of slaves as chattels, maintained that the Dis- 
ciplinc was against slavery, and that secession was not 
an anti-slavery measure. They preferred to fight the 
battle within the Church. Hut Orange Scott, Jolhatn 
llorton, Luther Lee, and others, felt impelled by their 
consciences to withdraw. At a convention held at Utica, 
N. Y., in 1813, they organized the “Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection.” This was but the beginning of a strug- 
gle in which churches were rent in twain through most 
of tho Northern States. The organization thus formed 
numbered at one period a considerable number of preach- 
ers and members; but time and events have produced 
such changes that, many of its first leaders and warm- 
est friends have returned to the old Church in the 
belief that the denomination has accomplished its mis- 
sion. 

Hut a severer convulsion was preparing in the South. 
The discriminations of the Discipline against slavehold- 
ing had come to be distasteful to a generation that held 
views on slavery widely different from those of the fa- 
thers, though six Conferences, lying wholly or partly in 
slave states, the Haltimorc being one, rigidly enforced 
the old rule requiring ministers to emancipate the slaves 
of whom they might become owners by inheritance, 
marriage, or any other means, wherever the civil law 
allowed it, and never permitted slaveholders in their 
ranks. It was also the ancient and settled policy and 
constant usage to place no slaveholder in the Episcopa- 
cy ; and in 1832 dames O. Andrew was put in nomina- 
tion for that high otlice by Southern delegates, because, 
though of the South, lie was free from all personal con- 
nection with slavery, and was elected. This was upon 
the principle that a bishop, in a system of general super- 
in tendency which gave him equal jurisdiction in Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina, mu-t he free from what- 
ever would prevent the exercise of his functions with 
acceptance in auv part of the Church. A slaveholding 
bishop could never have presided in the Northern Con- 
ferences, and the election of one would he an infraction 
of the law forbidding the General Conference to “de- 
stroy the plan of our itinerant general superintendency.” 
The increasing restiveness under this exclusion from the 
highest olliee of the ( ’hurch led to an attempt hv South- 
ern delegates, in 1831!, to elect to it a slaveholder, and, 
upon its failure, to great agitation and threats of seces- 
sion, if what was termed “ this proscriptive system” 
should not he abandoned. The renewal of the effort in 
1811 was fully determined upon, and the purpose of re- 
sistance on the part of the Northern Conferences was 
equally firm, when the marriage of bishop Andrew, in 
January of that, year, with a lady who was the owner 
of slaves, suddenly gave the friends of the movement 
precisely wlmt they wanted, hut could not have obtained 
by t lie suffrages of t he ( leneral < .'onferenee — a slavehold- 
ing bishop. That trouble was ahead was evident, and 
the Southern ministry became at once a unit in sustain- 
ing him. It could not he expected that the Church 
would quietly submit to the revolutionizing of its an- 
cient policy by a marriage; and nothing could have 
more astounded the Northern delegates to the General 
Conference of |8|| than the intelligence, which met 
them upon their arrival in New York, the place of the 
session, that slaveholding was already intrenched in the 
Episcopacy, Early in the session an appeal of the LVv. 
Francis A. Harding from the action of the Haltimorc 
Conference was presented. That gentleman having 
become by marriage the owner of live slaves, the Con- 
ference, in pursuance of its old purpose to “not tol- 
erate slavery in any of its members,” required him to 
legally emancipate, them within the year, and. upon his 
refusal, suspended him from the ministry. The Gen- 
eral Conference, after a full hearing of the ease, it be- 
ing dear that emancipation could be legally effected in 


Maryland, affirmed the decision of the Haltimorc Con- 
ference by a vote of 1 17 to 5(5. That body, though few 
were “abolitionists,” certainly was in no mood to yield 
further to the encroachments of slavery ; and it was 
equally evident that should bishop Andrew he touched, 
secession would ensue. His voluntary resignation could 
have saved both the South and the Church ; and this 
step he promptly resolved to take, hut he was overruled 
l>v the Southern delegates. They preferred disruption to 
a non-slaveholding Episcopacy. The committee on the 
Episcopacy was instructed to ascertain and report the 
facts in relation to the bishop's alleged connection with 
slavery, when it was found that, besides the legal own- 
ership of several others, he had married a lady owning 
slaves, and hail secured them to her by a deed of trust, 
thus putting their freedom out of his power. A resolu- 
tion, with a preamble reciting the facts, was promptly 
offered by Mr. Griffith, a delegate from Baltimore, affec- 
tionately requesting him to resign his office; hut the 
final action, after ten days’ debate, was the adoption of 
the following substitute by a vote of 111 yeas ami 09 
nays : 

“M’fierca*, The Discipline of onr Church forbids the do- 
ing anything calculated to destroy onr itinerant general 
superintuiiloncy; and whereas bishop Andrew has be- 
come connected with slavery by marriage and otherwise, 
and this act having drawn after it circumstances which, in 
the estimation of the General Conference, will greatly em- 
barrass the exercise of his office as an itinerant general 
superintendent, if not iu some places entirely prevent it ; 
therefore, 

“Jiesolved, That it is the sense of this General Confer- 
ence that he desist from the exercise, of his office so long 
as this impediment remains.” 

Evidently this was the mildest action possible with- 
out t lie abandonment of the established principles and 
usage of the Church. It left him still a bishop, free to 
choose his own course, and with unquestioned right to 
the full exercise of his powers the hour the “impedi- 
ment” should he removed ; and private individuals vain- 
ly opened the way for his relief by offering to bind 
themselves to purchase all his slaves and their connec- 
tions, and set them free. The Southern delegates took 
no steps from first to last towards an amicable settle- 
ment of the difficulty; and acquiescence in the doctrine 
of a non-slaveholding bishop or separation from the 
( hurch were the only alternatives left. All their meas- 
ures were in the latter direction. First, Hr. Capers pro- 
posed a plan of two independent General Conferences, 
with a joint interest in the Hook Concern and the Mis- 
sionary Society. This, being in reality a division of 
the Cliureh, was held impossible. Then, as a second 
step, the following declaration was presented, signal by 
fifty-one delegates from the thirteen slaveholding Con- 
ferences, and one from Illinois : 

“The delegates of tho Conferences in the shiveholding 
states take leave to declare to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, that the continued agita- 
tion on the subject of slavery and abolition in a portion 
of the Church; the frequent notion on Hint subject in the 
General Conference; nml especially the extra-judicial pro- 
ceedings against bishop Andrew, which resulted, on Sat- 
urday last, in the virtual suspension of him from his t llice 
as superintendent, must produce a state of things in the 
South which renders a continuance of the jurisdiction of 
this General Conference over these Conferences incon- 
sistent with the success of the ministry in the slavehold- 
ing states." 

This paper was at once referred to a committee of 
nine, who were afterwards instructed (according to 1 lie 
Journall, in ease they could not frame an “amicable 
adjustment of the difficulties now existing in the ( hurch 
on the subject of slavery, to devise, if possible, a consti- 
tutional plan for a mutual and friendly division of the 
(’hurch.” Hut Mr. Hamline (afterwards bishop"), one 
of the committee, refused to go out with such instruc- 
tions. “ Being urged to go, lie said. 4 1 will not go out 
with instructions to devise a plan to divide the Church.’ 
‘ Then will brother llaniline go if the instructions he so 
changed ns simply to read, if the South should separate, 
to make provision in such a contingency to meet tho 
emergency with Christian kindness and the strictest 
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equity?’ Mr. Hamline said, ‘I will go out with such 
instructions’ ” (Hamline’s Life and Letters , p. 165). The 
instructions were modified accordingly. On the next 
day a protest against the action of the majority was 
read, affirming in stronger terms the position of the 
Declaration, which was followed some days later by a 
Replv. Whether, after this formal notice of the coming 
separation, it would not have been the wiser to allow 
events to take their course, is an open question. The 
protesting delegates, about to renounce the jurisdiction 
of the General Conference, could claim nothing, as of 
right, at its hands; and it was certainly an act of the 
highest magnanimity on the part of the two-tliirds’ ma- 
jority to prescribe for itself beforehand a law of most 
liberal treatment of the withdrawing Conferences, and 
to provide for the conditional division with them of the 
property of the Church. Yet this was done in the re- 
port of the committee on the Declaration. (See the 
paper quoted in full under Methodist Episcopal 
Council, South.) This document was adopted with 
great unanimity. An analysis of it shows that (1) it is 
based upon one fundamental condition, namely, a ne- 
cessity to be found by the slaveholding Conferences for 
a distinct ecclesiastical connection, produced by the ac- 
tion of the General Conference. (2) It assumes that 
such distinct organization, if formed at all, will come 
into being by the action of those Conferences, and upon 
their own responsibility. (3) It does not arrange a di- 
vision of the Church. For this the General Conference 
had no power, as was agreed in the Committee; and 
that it did not and could not divide the Church was as 
freely asserted by Southern as by Northern delegates, 
both during and after the debate. The term “division” 
does occur, but solely with reference to property. (4) 
It is not a “ plan of separation,” as it afterwards came to 
be styled, for it does not authorize, direct, or sanction 
any step of the withdrawing party; but is purely an 
enactment of the rules to be observed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in case a “not improbable contin- 
gency” becomes, by the sole action of the South, an ac- 
complished fact. (5) To avoid the strife and bitterness 
that so generally attend a disruption, it enacts that, in 
case a new Church is formed, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church shall exercise no jurisdiction beyond certain 
limits, if the Church South shall act upon the same 
friendly principle. The Church simply lays down for 
itself the rule of non-interference. (6) Nine of the 
twelve resolutions relate entirely to property, -which, 
even if a Southern Church should be formed, can have 
no force whatever without the three-fourths’ concurrent 
vote of the Annual Conferences l'or the proposed change 
of the Restrictive Rule. All this was well understood 
at the time. 

By this eminently Christian enactment the General 
Conference made provision for peace and quiet in view 
of the threatened withiirawal of a large and powerful 
portion of the Church. History must, however, record 
that the Southern delegates, at a meeting held on the 
day following the adjournment, and without waiting 
for the “ necessity” to develop itself, and to be found by 
the Conferences, called a convention of delegates from 
the slaveholding Conferences, with a defined ratio of 
representation, to assemble at Louisville, Ky., on May 1, 
1845, invited bishop Andrew to attend and preside in 
their Conferences, and also issued an address to the min- 
isters and members in the South, stating what they 
term “the facts and reasons connected with the pro- 
posed separation of the Southern Conferences into a dis- 
tinct organization.” This precipitated and virtually 
decided the question of separation. In the controver- 
sies that followed this summary proceeding, the w hole 
Church was stirred. The various questions involved 
were discussed in public meetings, in Quarterly and 
Annual Conferences, in Church periodicals and pam- 
phlets. Bishop Soule, the senior bishop of the Church, 
in September called bishop Andrew into the field, to 
attend with himself the Conferences, in contravention 
VI.— M 


I of the expressed judgment of the General Conference. 
The slaveholding Conferences appointed delegates to 
I the proposed convention, although several of them had 
not found the “ necessity” lbr a separate organization. 
The recommendation to change the sixth Restrictive 
Rule failed by 269 votes to receive the concurrence of 
the Annual Conferences. The Louisville Convention 
met May 1, 1845; bishops Soule and Andrew were in at- 
tendance, and upon invitation presided over its deliber- 
ations. On May 17 the new Church was organized by 
the adoption of the following resolution, whose language 
may seem singular to the curious reader who remembers 
that what is styled the “provisional plan of separation” 
gave no direction, authority, or consent for the assem- 
bling or action of the convention, and that the provi- 
sions referred to relate solely to the action of the Church 
separated from, and not at all to the action of the par- 
ties separating : 

“ Be it resolved, by the delegates of the several Annual 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
slaveholding states, in general convention assembled, 
That it is right, expedient, and necessary to erect the An- 
nual Conferences represented in this convention into a 
distinct ecclesiastical connection, separate from the juris- 
diction of the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, as at present constituted; and accordingly 
we, the delegates of said Annual Conferences, acting uu- 
der the provisional plan of separation adopted by the 
General Conference of 1S44, do solemnly declare the juris- 
diction hitherto exercised over said Annual Conferences 
by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church entirely dissolved; and that said Annual Confer- 
ences shall he, and they hereby are, constituted a separate 
ecclesiastical connection, under the provisional plan of 
separation aforesaid, and based upon the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, comprehending the doctrines 
and entire moral, ecclesiastical, and canonical rules and 
regulations of said Discipline, except only in so far as ver- 
bal alterations may be necessary to a distinct organiza- 
tion, and to be known by the style and title of ‘Tun Meth- 
odist Eihscoual Chouou, South.’” 

By this secession the Methodist Episcopal Church lost 
1345 travelling and 3166 local preachers, and 495,288 
members. Bishop Andrew at once gave in his adhesion 
to the new Church, and bishop Soule followed him at its 
first General Conference in May, 1846. 

Troubles soon occurred upon the border line of the 
two churches. The Southern General Conference took 
summary possession of the newspapers within its terri- 
tory, and of the Charleston Book Depository, with their 
books, notes, presses, etc., all of which belonged to the 
Book Concern. The understanding in relation to boun- 
daries was not kept. Though the rule had not been 
changed, a pro rata division of the Book Concern was 
demanded on pain of a suit at law. In this state of af- 
fairs, the General Conference of 1848 was met by the Rev. 
Dr. Lovick Pierce, as delegate from the Church South, 
bearing the “Christian salutations” of that body, and 
proposing fraternal relations between the two churches; 
but the existing difficulties were so evidently incompat- 
ible with the proposed fraternity, that it could not “at 
present” be entered into, though all personal courtesies, 
with an invitation to a seat within the bar, were tendered 
to Dr. Pierce. As the report on the Declaration was an 
enactment of the General Conference, it was, like any 
; other enactment, repealable at its pleasure; and in the ex- 
ercise of its wisdom it said, “ Having found, upon clear 
and incontestable evidence, that the three fundamental 
conditions of said proposed plan have severally failed, 
and the failure of either of them separately being suijfi- 
cient to render it null and void, and having found the 
practical working of said plan incompatible with certain 
great constitutional principles elsewhere asserted, we 
have found and declared the whole and every part of 
said provisional plan to be null and void.” But in its 
desire to amicably adjust the claims made by the Church 
South upon the funds of the Book Concern, it authorized 
the book agents to offer to submit them to disinterested 
arbiters, provided eminent counsel learned in the law 
should advise them that it could he legally done : other- 
wise, and in ease a suit at law should be commenced, to 
propose an arbitration under authority of the court ; and 
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in case they could not offer arbitration, and no suit 1 
should be. commenced, it was recommended to the An- 
nual Conferences to “ so far suspend the sixth Restrictive 
Article of the Discipline as to authorize the book agents 
at New York and Cincinnati to submit said claim to ar- 
bitration." This was going to the. utmost limit of its 
power. The question of the suspension of the sixth ar- 
ticle was midway in its progress through the Annual 
Conferences when it was arrested by the commencement 
of suits in the civil courts. The case in New York 
came to a hearing before judge Nelson, but before the 
issuing of the tinal decree the matter was amicably ad- 
justed through the friendly ollices of judge M ; Lean. 
The Cincinnati case resulted in favor of the defendants 
in the Circuit Court; but on a hearing of the appeal by 
the Supreme Court, to which it was carried by the 
Southern commissioners, the decision of the court below 
was reversed, on the alleged ground that the General 
Conference had full power to divide the Church, and 
that that body did, in the adoption of the report on the 
Declaration, actually divide the Church, when the divi- 
sion of the property follows, as a matter of course. The 
Church at once obeyed the decision; but no intelligent 
minister or member of the denomination has ever accept- 
ed the exposition given by the Supreme Court, through 
the lips of judge Nelson, of the law of the Church, the 
facts of its history, or the action of the General Confer- 
ence of l«s 14. The relations between the two churches 
have not as yet become cordial. The bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1*69 made some advances 
towards a reunion, which were ungraciously received ; 
but the General Conference of 1*72 ordered the appoint- 
ment of a delegation of two ministers and one layman 
to convey its greetings to the General Conference of the 
Church South at its next ensuing session. 

Aside from these troubles, and others growing out of 
the increasing intensity of the conflict between freedom 
and slavery, the work of the Church was vigorously and 
successfully pressed. It stood arrayed with its full 
moral power on the side of the Union in the war pro- 
voked by slavery, ami more than a hundred thousand 
of its members gave themselves to the armies of their 
country. Before the close of the war it entered upon 
preparations for the celebration of the centenary of 
Methodism in America, by all the churches and people, 
“ with devout thanksgiving, by special religious services 
and liberal thank-offerings,” setting apart the month of 
October, 1*66, for that purpose. The Church had at- 
tained by the end of the century, notwithstanding its 
losses by the several secessions, more than a million of 
members, and it was hoped that “ not less than two mill- 
ions of dollars” would be contributed to render its agen- 
cies more, efficient in the future. Appropriate services 
were held throughout the Church, and at the close of 
the jovful mouth the aggregate contributions amounted 
to §*,709,19* 39. 

7. An important organic change in the economy of 
the Church was effected in 1*72 by t lie introduction of 
laymen into the General Conference. In 1*60 that body 
expressed its approval of the measure ‘•when it shall be 
ascertained that the Church desires it," and also pro- 
vided for the submission of the question to the votes of 
both the ministry and members. The result showed a 
large majority against the proposed change. Never- 
theless, while the ( ieneral Conference felt precluded by 
this expression of the popular will from adopting it, it 
reaffirmed in 1*64 its approval of it upon the same con- 
dition as before. At its next session it took up the sub- 
ject anew, recommending a definite plan to the consid- 
eration of the Church, ordering the submission afresh 
of the question of lay delegation to the vote of the laity, 
and proposing to the Annual Conferences the requisite 
alteraMons in the second Restrictive Rule. A large ma- 
jority of the former, and more than the necessary three- 
fourths vote in the latter, having been obtained in favor 
of the change, the General Conference, with the assent 
of 2*3 out of its 292 members, concurred in the same. 


The lay delegates, who had been provisionally elected 
in anticipation of this action, were at once admitted to 
their seats. It is provided that “the ministerial and 
lay delegates shall sit and deliberate together as one 
body, but they shall vote separately whenever such 
separate vote shall be demanded by one third of either 
order; and in such cases the concurrent vote of both or- 
ders shall be necessary to complete an action.” 

*. The Board of Bishops, including the missionary 
bishop Roberts, whose jurisdiction is restricted to Afri- 
ca, is fourteen in number. It bad become so diminished 
by death that the General Conference of 1*72 added 
eight to the snperinteiulency, assigning them residences 
in specified localities. The following list contains the 
names of all who have held the office, with the year of 
their ordination, and other facts: 

Thomas Coke .17S4.— Died at sea, May 3, 1S14, aged 

00 . 

Frauds Asbury 17S4.— Died in Virginia, March 31, 

lslO, aged 70. 

Richard Whatcoat. ...1800.— Died in Delaware, July 5, 
180G, aged 71. 

William M'Keudree. .ISOS. — Died iu Tennessee, March 5, 


1835, aged 77. 

Enoch George 1S16.— Died in Virginia, August 23, 

182$, aged 00. 

Robert R. Roberts ...1S10.— Died in lndiaua, March 2S, 
1843, aged 04. 

Joshua Soule 1S24.— Eut. M. E. Ch. South, 1S46; 

died March 0, 1$07, aged 85. 

Elijah Hedding 1S24.— Died in Poughkeepsie, April 

9, 1852, aged 72. 

Janies O. Andrew 1S32.— Bp. M. E. Ch. South, 1845; 

died March 2, 1S71, aged 77. 

John Emory 1S32.— Died in Maryland, Dec. 10, 

1S35, aged 40. 

Beverly Waugh 1S3G — Died in Maryland, Feb. 9, 

1S5S, aged 09. 

Thomas A. Morris 1836.— Residence, Springfield, Ohio. 


Leonidas L. Hamliuc.ls44.— Resigned, 1852 : died in Iowa, 
March 22, 1805, aged 07. 

Edmund S. Janes 1844.— Residence, New York City. 

Levi Scott 1852.— Residence, Odessa, Del. 

Matthew' Simpson 1S52.— Residence, Philadelphia. 

Osmou C. Baker. 1852.— Died in Concord, N. II., Dec. 

20, 1S71, aged 5$. 

Edward R. Ames 1852.— Residence, Baltimore. 

Francis Burns 1858.— Miss. Bp. to Liberia: died in 

Baltimore, April is. lsG3. 

Davis W. Clark. 1S04.— Died in Cincinnati, May 28, 

1871, aged 59. 

Edward Thomson 1SG4.— Died in Wheeling, W. Va., 

March 22, 1S70, aged 59. 

Calvin Kingsley 1S04.— Died iu Beirut, Syria, April 

0, 1870, aged 57. 

John W. Roberts 1SCG.— Residence, Monrovia, Africa. 

Thomas Bowman 1872.— Residence, St. Louis. 

William L. Harris.... 1872.— Residence, Chicago. 
Randolph S. Foster ..1872. — Residence, Cincinnati. 

Isaac W. Wiley 1872. — Re.-idence, Boston. 

Stephen M. Merrill... 1872.— Residence, St. Paul. 

Edward G. Andrews. .1872 Residence, Dos Moines, Iowa. 

Gilbert Haven 1872.— Residence, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jesse T. Peck 1872.— Residence, San Francisco. 

V. Statistics . — There are in the denomination 76 An- 
imal Conferences, whose statistics show in 1*72 10.242 
travelling preachers, 11,9(1-1 local preachers, 1,45*, 441 
members and probationers. 17,471 Sunday-schools, with 

I, 27*, 559 scholars and 193,691 officers and teachers, aiul 

I I, 00* churches and 44*4 parsonages, valued together 
at §*,575, *77. The baptisms for the year were 53.459 
children and 61,311 adults. The benevolent contribu- 
tions for the year were, for the Missionary Society, 
§671,000 21; Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
§18.755 34; Church Extension Society, §94,572 63; 
Tract Society, §21,5*5 67; Sunday-school Union, 
§22,674 15: American Bible Society. §12,52* 35; Freed- 
man’s Aid Society, §12,04* 97; Education, §6,660 42; 
and for necessitous minister-. §150,140 62 — making an 
aggregate of § 1 ,039,966 36. See 51 i:ti:oi>Ism. (I >. AAV.) 

Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada. 
The first Canadian Methodist Society, as nearly r.s 
can be ascertained, was formed in the township of Au- 
gusta. in Upper Canada (now OntariuX in 177*. Its 
first members were some of the parties who had consti- 
tuted the first Methodist Society in New' York. See 
Methodist Episcopal Cm men. Prominent names 
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were those of Paul and Barbara Ileck, their three sons, 
John, Jacob, and Samuel; John and Catharine Law- 
rence— Mrs. Lawrence had been the widow of Philip 
Embury; and Samuel Embury, a son of Philip Embury. 
Besides these, it was joined by such others of the scat- 
tered settlers of Augusta as wished to unite with them 
in Christian fellowship. Samuel Embury was the class- 
leader. About two years after the organization of this 
society, viz. in 1780, Mr. Tuffey, a Methodist local 
preacher from England, then connected with a regiment 
stationed at Quebec, preached to his comrades and to 
the towns-people ; but it does not appear that he at- 
tempted to form any regular class. 

Methodism was introduced into the country' about 
Niagara and westward by the Rev. Ceorge Neal, who 
was born in Pennsylvania Feb. 28, 1751. He was con- 
verted under the ministry of the liev. Hope Hull. Mr. 
Neal became a local preacher, and went into Canada in 
1786. lie settled in the Niagara District, taught school 
during the week, and preached to the people on the 
Sabbath, and frequently on week-day evenings. Fol- 
lowing the illustrious examples of Nelson, in England, 
"Williams, in Ireland, and Embury, in New York, Neal 
collected together those who had been converted through 
his instrumentality, and formed a society in the town- 
ship of Stamford in 1790, appointing Christian Warner 
the class-leader, an office which he continued to till until 
his death, March 21, 1833. This class, collected with- 
out the intervention of any travelling preacher, as was 
also the above class in Augusta, embraced among its 
members a number who afterwards distinguished them- 
selves as pillars in the Church of God (Hist, of the M. 
E. Church in Canada, p. 34). The ministrations of Mr. 
Neal were approved by his brethren in the United 
States and Canada, and he was therefore ordained dea- 
con by bishop Asbury July 28, 1810, at the Annual Con- 
ference held that year at Lyons, in the State of New 
York. 

The Rev. William Losee was the first itinerant Meth- 
odist preacher on Canadian soil. In 1789 or the be- 
ginning of 1790 he was visiting some of his friends and 
relatives near Kingston, Upper Canada. Being zealous 
in the Master’s work, he improved his visit by preach- 
ing whenever opportunity offered. The people heard 
him gladly, and, having been edified by his labors, they 
sent a petition to the New York Conference, of which 
he was a member, requesting that body to send Losee 
among them, and he was appointed. The first class 
was organized Feb. 20, 1791 ; the second March 2 of 
the same year — the very day on which John Wesley 
died. From this year the Methodist societies and con- 
gregations were regularly supplied with missionaries 
from the Church in the United States. The ministers 
in what was then a wilderness endured great privations, 
and encountered formidable dangers ; but they were in- 
defatigable in their labors, through zeal for God and for 
the salvation of the people. 

Early Methodism in Canada, as well as in Europe 
and the United States, had to contend with great oppo- 
sition. Its most formidable foes were those who were 
determined upon the aggrandizement and dominancy 
of what they called the Established Church, although 
no such thing as a Church establishment had been con- 
stituted in those provinces by legal enactment. These 
would-be adherents of the Church of England were vio- 
lent in their hostility to Methodism, as were also the 
members of some other Protestant churches, to say noth- 
ing about the Roman Catholics. An instance of the in- 
tolerant spirit manifested towards the early Methodist 
preachers is presented by the following facts. In 1788 
Mr. James M'Carty, an adherent of Mr. Whiteficld, went 
from the United States and settled in Earnestown, near 
the shore of the Bay of Quinte. Feeling it to be his duty 
to preach the Gospel to his neighbors, he collected them 
together in their little log-cabins, and dispensed to them 
the Word of Life. He was interfered with by parties 
from Kingston, who, clothed with a little brief author- 
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itv, caused him to be dragged from the place of worship, 
from his peaceful and happy home, anil from the bosom 
of his family. They cast him into prison, and, after 
giving him some sort of a trial, sentenced him to ban- 
ishment from the country. lie was taken away from 
Kingston by his persecutors, and his family saw his 
face no more. He is supposed to have been murdered. 
Mr. Neal was likewise ordered to leave the country; 
but the hand of God interposed, and finally he was al- 
lowed to remain, and to continue his Christian labors. 
The spirit of intolerance continued for many years, 
though, as time advanced, it manifested itself in some- 
what less violent forms. Lawsuits were entered against 
some of the early preachers for celebrating marriage be- 
tween the members of their own congregations, and 
they were ordered into exile on this account. But none 
of these things moved the devoted men who were scut 
by bishop Asbury and the New York and Genesee con- 
ferences. Steady to their purpose, namely, the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Christ, their watchword was 
‘‘Onward!” At the commencement of this century, 
about ten years after Mr. Losee first entered Canada, the 
work stood as follows : 1 district, 4 circuits, 7 preachers, 
and 936 members. 

During the next decade the increase in Church mem- 
bership was still more encouraging. The privations of 
the preachers were nearly the same, and their labors, if 
possible, still more arduous, because they had to extend 
their work yet further into the forest. They had to 
ford dangerous streams, plod through deep swamps, and 
often camp out during the night in the dreary woods, 
with their saddle-bags for a pillow, the canopy of heaven 
and the foliage of the trees for covering, the faithful 
horse standing sentinel near his master, suffering with 
him from cold and hunger. Many a long and dismal 
night was thus spent by these self-sacrificing men, 
sometimes aroused from their brief repose by the screech- 
ing of owls, the howling of wolves, or the war-whoop 
of the savage. But the great desire of their hearts was 
realized — the success of the Gospel cause. In 1810 
there were 2 districts, 15 circuits, 19 preachers, and 2795 
members. The Upper Canada district was placed under 
the direction of the Genesee Annual Conference in 1810, 
and the Lower Canada district in 1811. 

Great success attended the preaching of the Word, 
and the connection continued to prosper until the occur- 
rence of the unhappy War of 1812. Several of the 
preachers appointed to Canadian circuits were prevented 
from entering upon their charges because the Canadian 
government had issued a proclamation ordering all 
Americans to leave the country before the 3d of July. 
A few of the preachers already resident determined to 
risk the danger of remaining; others were British-born 
subjects, and those, with the assistance of local preach- 
ers, supplied the work. During the unhappy conflict, 
the societies sustained great loss, as will appear from the 
statistics of the Church at the Genesee Conference of 
1815, which was held shortly after peace was declared. 
The Canada work was reported at that Conference as 
follows: 2 districts, 9 circuits, 14 preachers, and 1765 
members — a decrease since 1810 of 1030 members. The 
war-cloud having passed over, and the sunshine of peace 
once more shedding its benign rays upon both countries, 
the Genesee Conference resumed its care of the Canadian 
Church. But, though the two nations continued at 
peace, the Methodist societies were doomed to be agita- 
ted and divided by men sent out by the English Meth- 
odists as missionaries. The bitterness and heartburn- 
ings which were produced by the rivalry that ensued 
retarded to some extent the advancement of the cause 
in certain localities; but in the greater part of their 
field the American Methodists steadily increased in 
numbers, influence, and spirituality. 

The year 1817 was distinguished for the most re- 
markable revival influence that had yet been witnessed 
in Canada. The Genesee Annual Conference that year 
was held in Elizabethtown, Upper Canada, commencing 
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June 21, bishop George presiding. An Annual Confer- 
ence was a new thing in Canada, and therefore great 
crowds of people attended the ministry of t lie Word, 
especially on the Sabbath. The number of preachers 
present was large, and all were anxious to build up the 
walls of Zion, lleligious services commenced at eight 
o’clock on Sabbath morning, and the Lord manifested 
himself with power. Many were seeking redemption 
before the hour had arrived at which the bishop was to 
preach, so that when he entered the house the congre- 
gation was aglow with the lire of divine love. Hun- 
dreds were present. The bishop preached one of his 
most able and impressive sermons, and the discourse had 
a powerful effect upon his hearers. The services con- 
tinued all day with but little intermission, and it was 
not until late in the evening that the people dispersed. 
It is believed that more than one hundred souls were 
brought to Christ at this Conference. But the work of 
reformation did not end there. The preachers went 
from the Conference refreshed and strengthened, preach- 
ing with great effect Christ, the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. On all the circuits the Word prevailed 
mightily, sinners were converted, and believers quick- 
ened. for more than three years there were constant 
additions to the Church throughout the Canadian work; 
and in some instances the revival influence extended to 
the border circuits in the L’uited States. In 18*20 the 
Genesee Conference was again held in Canada. The 
church in which it assembled was at the west end of 
'■ Lundy’s Lane,” near the spot where six years previous- 
ly the British and American soldiers had met in deadly 
conflict. IIow great the change now. Americans and 
Canadians, actuated by the love of Christ, united har- 
moniously in council and effort to build up the walls of 
Zion, and rejoiced together in the triumphs of the Gos- 
pel of peace. There were about one hundred preachers 
present at the Conference. Bishop George presided, siiil 
exerting the same holy influence upon preachers and 
people as in 1817. Thirty preachers were ordained at 
this Conference. Some of this number were local I 
preachers residing in Canada. The state of the work 
in 1820 was 2 districts, 17 circuits, 28 preachers, 17 local 
preachers, 05 exhorters, and 5557 members. 

In the same year a settlement was effected between 
the General Conference and the English Conference, by 
which it was agreed that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church should withdraw its ministers from Lower Can- 
ada, and give up that province, with all its Church prop- 
erty therein, to the management of the English Con- 
ference; and that the English Conference should in like 
manner withdraw its missionaries from Upper Canada, 
and give up that province, with all its Church property 
therein, to the Methodist Episcopal Church (comp. His- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, p. 
127 151). The rival interest having been withdrawn 
from Upper Canada — with the exception of Kingston, 
where the English Conference continued to keep one 
of its missionaries — the societies of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, once more in the enjoyment of peace, soon 
recovered from the effects of the recent agitations, and 
wore greatly prospered in spiritual things. So rapidly 
had tiie work extended, that in 1821 the General Con- 
ference held in Baltimore consented to t lie establish- 
ment of an Annual Conference for Canada. 

The Canada Conference was organized at Hallowed, 
Upper Canada. August 25, 1824. Bishops George and 
Iledding were present, and presided in turn. The preach- 
ers numbered, including the two bishops and those on 
trial, thirty-three persons. This was a small number 
compared with the numbers who met at Elizabethtown 
in 1817, or at Lundy’s Lane in 1820. For four years 
longer the bishops went into Canada and presided at 
the sessions of the Canada Conference, appointing the 
preachers to the several charges, both preachers and so- 
cieties cheerfully accepting such appointments. The 
work continued to extend and prosper, and Methodism 
was fast becoming a power in the land. But the good 


it was accomplishing among the people, instead of re- 
moving t’ne prejudices of its opponents, only tended to 
infuse fear of its great and growing influence among 
the advocates of a State Church. Among the Method- 
ists, also, there were some who advocated the indepen- 
dent establishment of the Canadian Methodist Episcopal 
Church, ini t lie ground that it would secure to the Ca- 
nadian Methodists greater civil ami religious liberty. 
I’rominont among these was the Hew II. Hvan, who had 
been agitating for a separation of the societies in Can- 
ada from the parent Church in the United States since 
1820. The scheme was presented to the people on na- 
tional and patriotic grounds, and the General Conference 
was memorialized on the subject, and at its session held 
at Pittsburgh, May, 1828. the request was granted. Ac- 
cordingly, the Canadian Methodists were on October 2, 
1828, organized into the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Canada. In 1828 there were 3 districts, 48 travelling 
preachers, 7 superannuated preachers, and 32 circuits, 
with a membership of 1)078. The increase for the year 
was 1033. 

From 1828 until 1832 the infant Church in Canada 
had unprecedented success, considering the opposition it 
met with from the Hew II. Hvan and his followers, who 
separated themselves from the connection in 1829, and 
organized another hotly. The provisional government 
was ipiite as hostile to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Canada after 1828 as it had been before its separation 
from the parent body. Parliament vindicated the rights 
of the preachers and Church, but the executive was not 
only confederated with the Church and State party in 
the country to cripple the energies of the original Meth- 
odists of the province, but was intriguing with the Eng- 
glish Wesleyan Missionary Committee to induce that 
body — in violation of the settlement of 1820— to send 
their agents again into the country to form rival socie- 
ties, large sums of money from the public revenue being 
promised if these missionaries would come. The scheme 
of the executive was successful, and Dr. Alder was sent 
out by the Missionary Committee to commence opera- 
tions in Upper Canada in 183*2. It was to avoid a col- 
lision with these agents of the English Conference, and 
also in evident anticipation of large financial supplies, 
that the great majority of the preachers consented to 
revolutionize the newly-organized Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada, and to become a mere dependency 
of the English Conference. 

This unconstitutional movement was resisted by some 
of the preachers, and by hundreds of the members. 
Despite remonstrance, however, the Canada Conference 
consummated its union with the English body, taking 
with it most of the Church property, nearly all the 
preachers, and the principal part of the membership. 
Some of the former, and hundreds of the latter, disap- 
proving of the proceedings of the Conference, yet sub- 
mitted from hopelessness of successful resistance. A 
respectable minority protested against the action of 
the Conference, maintaining that the discipline of the 
Church did not vest in the Conference the powers as- 
sumed by it in that action, and that therefore the ac- 
tion was null and void. They also maintained that if 
the General Conference had possessed the powers it 
claimed, its action was nevertheless null and void, be- 
cause persons were allowed to take part in its proceed- 
ings who, according to the discipline of the Chnrcli, were 
not members of the General Conference. The protes- 
tants further claimed that, having joined an Episcopal 
Church, they could not without their own consent be 
made members of a noli- Episcopal Church; neither 
could they, without fault of their own, he deprived of 
their membership in t lie Church they bail joined; that 
they therefore were still members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church iu Canada, and that said ( 'Iiurch remained 
in its constitution and government intact — the action 
of the Conference amounting to nothing more than the 
withdrawal of the Conference and those who followed it 
from the Church. 
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Those preachers, travelling and local, who continued I 
to adhere to the Methodist Episcopal Church, therefore I 
exerted themselves to collect together the scattered 
remnants remaining faithful to the old Church. The 
winter of 1833-34 was spent in this particular work — no 
easy task, because of the extent of country which had to 
be traversed; but the few preachers who adhered to the 1 
original Church organization were indefatigable in their 
efforts to rebuild the broken-down walls of their beloved 1 
Zion. The Conference assembled at Youge Street in 
June, 1834, when it was ascertained that only fourteen 
preachers could be calculated upon who were prepared 
to take work the ensuing year; with a membership of 
1100 — a decrease during eight months of 13,899. These I 
statistics, however, did not represent the true status of 
the Church, for many more of the people returned to 
the old fold as soon as they found that there was suffi- 
cient vitality left in it to reconstruct and carry on the 
work of God in the land. Ten years after the disrup- 
tion of 1833, viz. in 1843, there were seventy effective 
ministers and preachers supplying circuits and stations 
in Upper Canada, besides superannuated and supernume- 
rary preachers, and a goodly staff of local preachers, who 
were doing efficient service in the Master’s vineyard. 
The membership had increased to 8880, and there had 
been a corresponding increase of Church property. It 
will be remembered that at the union in 1833 the 
Church had lost almost all its connectional property, 
and this made the subsequent increase the more marked. 

In January, 1845, the Canada Christian Advocate, a 
weekly paper, was established to supply the place in 
Church literature formerly occupied by the Christian 
Guardian. This medium of communication drew the 
societies and preachers more closely together, and ena- 
bled all better to understand the true position of the 
Church, and the work accomplished through its agency. 
It is still the weekly official paper. 

The connection has now a book-room and publishing- 
house, located in the thriving and beautiful city of 
Hamilton, at the head of Lake Ontario. The class of 
publications and papers sent out from it very greatly 
benefits the Church, and assists in advancing the cause 
of Christ through the country generally. 

There are two colleges under the direction and con- 
trol of the Methodist. Episcopal Church in Canada, viz. 
Albert College, vested with university powers, and Alex- 
andra College, for the education of young ladies. These 
educational establishments are located in Belleville, in a 
healthy situation, surrounded by pleasing scenery, and 
in full view of the pure and placid waters of the Bay of 
Quinte, about fifty miles west from Kingston. Under 
the able management of the president, Rev. A. Carman, 
M.A., these institutions are prospering, and are exerting 
an influence for good in the country. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada is com- 
posed of three Annual Conferences, with a delegated 
General Conference which meets every fourth year, and 
has the same legislative powers as the parent body in 
the United States. The present position of the Church, 
therefore, is : One General Conference, three Annual Con- 
ferences — Niagara, Ontario, and Bay of Quinte — ten ex- 
tensive districts, 145 circuits and stations, 228 travelling 
preachers, 225 local preachers, 21,818 members, with 
Church property amounting to $2,149,776. Great at- 
tention is given to the Sabbath-school work. As nearly 
as can be estimated, from reports at hand, there are not 
far from 30,000 children in the Sunday-schools. 

The polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Can- 
ada is like that of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States: the bishop taking the general oversight 
of the connection, presiding at the Conferences, and pro- 
ceeding in almost every respect in a similar manner to 
that of the bishops of the parent body. The late incum- 
bent of the bishopric, the Rev. J. Richardson, l).D.,York- 
ville, Ontario, died in 1874. See Webster, I list. M . Epis. 
CL, Canada ; Meth. Qu. Her. 1863, Jan. p. 169 sq.; 1863, 
Apr. p. 204 ; 1 868, Apr. p. 264 ; 187 1 , Jan. p. 1 73. (T. W.) 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South. — 

I. Early History. — In the year 1766 Philip Embury and 
Captain Thomas Webb, Methodist local preachers, be- 
gan to preach in New York, and in the same year Rob- 
ert Strawbridge, also a local preacher, in Maryland. In 
1769 Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor were sent 
over to America as missionaries by the Rev. John Wes- 
ley; and they were followed in 1771 by Francis Asburv 
and Richard Wright. In 1772 Asbury was made gen- 
eral assistant, that is, superintendent, under Wesley, of 
the Methodist societies in America. They were all con- 
nected with the Colonial Church of England, until that 
Church was disbanded after the Revolution. As they 
had no ordained ministers, and the English bishops 
would not ordain any for them, though importuned to 
do so by Wesley, he undertook to ordain some for them 
himself, and to organize his societies into a regular 
Episcopal Church, to take the place, so far as the Meth- 
odists were concerned, of the old Colonial Church. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America, as it was styled, 
was organized in 1784. The Rev. John Wesley, M.A., 
consecrated the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.I)., who was, like 
himself, a presbyter of the Church of England, to the 
office of superintendent, or bishop, of the new organiza- 
tion — other clergymen of the Church of England assist- 
ing in the consecration. Richard Whatcoat and Thom- 
as Vasey were at the same time ordained elders, or 
presbyters, for the American Church. Conferences of 
the preachers had been held annually from the year 
1773 ; but now a special Conference was convened in Bal- 
timore, and bishop Coke consecrated Francis Asbury as 
bishop, and several elders and deacons were ordained 
at the same time. The Conference gave its suffrage to 
all these appointments. Wesley and his associates pro- 
ceeded upon the true principle that the Episcopacy is 
derived from the Presbytery of the Church, so far as it 
differs from the latter — in this respect reverting to the 
ancient regimen which recognised the bishop as primus 
inter pares. Certain functions of government are ordi- 
narily restricted to the Episcopacy to prevent schism 
and confusion, but with no idea of a jus divinum — as if 
bishops were, by God’s ordinance, a third order in the 
ministry, and that there can be no Church without one 
of them. Thus the American Methodists became truly 
Episcopal, without any tincture of either Romish, Ori- 
ental, or Anglican prelacy — that, indeed, being preclud- 
ed by the repudiation of the dogma of uninterrupted 
apostolical succession. The Church being thus organ- 
ized with a Liturgy and Confession of Faith, judiciously 
abridged by Mr. Wesley from the Prayer-book and 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, and a 
Discipline essentially the same as that of the parent 
Wesleyan body in England, went forward with aston- 
ishing success, extending all over the territory of the 
United States and Canada. As the exigencies required, 
new bishops were consecrated, and various modifications 
took place in the discipline of the Church. In 1792 it 
was ordered that all the travelling preachers in full con- 
nection should attend the General Conference; in 1800 
this was restricted to all who had travelled four years ; 
in 1804 this was explained to mean “from the time 
they were received on trial by an Annual Conference.” 
But as their number multiplied, a delegated General 
Conference was organized to meet quadrennially — the 
first meeting beiug in 1812. The ratio of representation 
was one delegate to every five travelling preachers in 
full connection. This ratio has been repeatedly altered, 
in view of the constant increase of the Annual Confer- 
ences. The General Conference was bound by the fol- 
lowing restrictive rules : “ The General Conference shall 
have full powers to make rules and regulations for our 
Church, under the following limitations and restric- 
tions, namely: 1. The General Conference shall not re- 
voke, alter, or change our articles of religion, nor estab- 
lish any new standards or rules of doctrine contrary to 
our present existing and established standards of doc- 
trine. 2. They shall not allow of more than oue repre- 
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sontative for every five members of the Annual Con- ’ 
fcrence, nor allow of a less number than one for every 
seven, J. They shall not change or alter any part or 
rule of our government, so as to do away Episcopacy, or 
destroy the plan of our general superintemlency. 4. 
They shall not revoke or change the General llules of 
the United Societies. 5. They shall not do away the 
privileges of our ministers or preachers of trial by a com- 
mittee, ami of an appeal; neither shall they do away 
the privileges of our members of trial before the society, 
or by a committee, and of an appeal, 0, They shall not 
appropriate the produce of the Book Concern, nor of 
the Chartered Kund, to any purpose other than for the 
benefit of the travelling, supernumerary, superannuated, 
and worn-out preachers, their wives, widows, and chil- 
dren. Provided, nevertheless, that upon the joint rec- 
ommendation of all the Annual Conferences, then a ma- 
jority of two thirds of the (ieneral Conference succeed- 
ing shall suffice to alter any of the above restrictions.” 
In 183*2 the proviso was changed thus: “Provided, nev- 
ertheless, that upon the concurrent recommendation of 
three fourths of all the members of the several Annual 
Conferences who shall he present and vote on such rec- 
ommendation, then a majority of two thirds of the 
(ieneral Conference succeeding shall suffice to alter any 
of the above restrictions excepting the lirst article; and 
also, whenever such alteration or alterations shall have 
been lirst recommended by two thirds of the (ieneral 
Conference, so soon as three fourths of the members of 
all the Annual Conferences shall have concurred as afore- 
said, such alteration or alterations shall take cllect.” 

II. The Slurery Question . — From the beginning the 
American Methodists legislated on the subject of negro 
slavery — at first (1780) advising the members holding 
slaves to emancipate them; then (17 s;>) warning local 
preachers that it may he necessary to suspend them if 
they did not in one year emancipate their slaves, if they 
held them “contrary to the laws which authorize their 
freedom in any of the United States;” then (IT*!) or- 
dering that those who bought negroes to hold them as 
slaves, being previously warned, should he expelled ; 
and forbidding them to sell them on any consideration; 
and suspending the local preachers in Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey who refused to 
emancipate them, hut “trying those in Virginia another 
year.” All this was before the Church was organized. 
At the time of the organization of the Church, the fol- 
lowing rules were adopted : 

“Quest. 41. Are there any directions to he given con- 
cerning the negroes? .1 ns. Let every preacher, as often 
as possible, meet them in class; mul let the assistant al- 
ways appoint a proper white person as their leader. Let 
the assistants also make a regular return to the Confer- 
ence of the number of negroes in society in their respec- 
tive circuits. 

“ Quest. 42. What methods can we take to extirpate 
slavery? Am. We are deeply conscious of the impropri- 
ety of* making new terms of communion for a religious 
society already established, excepting on the most press- 
ing occasion ; and such we esteem the practice of holding 
oiir fellow-creatures in slavery. Wc view it as contrary 
to the gulden law of God, on which hang all the law and 
the prophets, and the inalienable rights of mankind, as 
well as every principle of the devolution, to hold in the 
deepest debasement, in a more abject slavery than is per- 
haps to he found in any part of the world except Amer- 
ica, so many souls that are nil capable of the image of 
God. We therefore think it our most, bonnden duty to 
take immediately some effectual method to extirpate this 
abomination from among ns ; and for that purpose we add 
the following to the rules of our society, viz.: 1. Every 
member of onr society who has slaves iii his possession 
shall, within twelve months after notice given to him by 
the assistant, (which notice the assistants are required im- 
mediately, and without any delay, to give in their respec- 
tive circuits), legally execute and record an instrument 
whereby he emancipates and sets free every slave in his 
possession who is between the ages of forty and forty-five 
immediately, or at furthest when they arrive at the age 
of forty-five; and every slave who is between the ages 
of twenty-five and forty immediately, or at furthest at 
the expiration of five yeais from the date of the said in- 
strument ; and every slave who is between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-five immediately, or at furthest when 
they arrive at the age of thirty; and every slave under 
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the age of twenty, ns soon as they arrive at the age of 
twenty-five, at furthest : and every infant born in slave, y 
alter the abovc-nicutioned rules are complied with, imme- 
diately on its birth. 2. Every assistant shall keep a jour- 
nal, in which he shall regulaVly minute down the names 
and ages of all the slaves belonging to all the masters in 
his respective circuit, and also the date of evert- instru- 
ment executed and recorded for the manumission of the 
slaves, with the name of the court, book, and folio in 
which the said instruments respectively shall have been 
recorded ; which journal shall be handed down in each cir- 
cuit to the succeeding assistants. 8. In consideration that 
these rules form a new term of communion, every person 
concerned, who will not comply with them, shall have lib- 
erty quietly to withdraw himself from our society within 
the twelve months succeeding the notice given as afore- 
said: otherwise the assistant shall exclude him in the so- 
ciety. 4. No person so voluntarily withdiawn, or so ex- 
cluded, shall ever partake of the Supper of the Lord with 
the Methodists till he complies with the above requisi- 
tions. 5. No person holding slaves shall, in future, he ad- 
mitted into society or to the Lord’s Supper till he pre- 
viously complies with these rules concerning slavery. 
X.13. — These rules are to affect the members of our soci- 
ety no further than as tliev are consistent with the laws 
of the states in which they reside. And respecting our 
brethren in Virginia that are concerned, and after due con- 
sideration of their peculiar circumstances, >vc allow them 
two years from the notice given to consider the expe- 
dience of compliance or non-compliance with these rules. 

“ Quest. 43. What shall be done with those who buy or 
sell slaves, or give them away? Am. They arc imme- 
diately to he expelled, unless they buy them on purpose 
to free them." 

In 1785 these rules were suspended, as it was thought 
they “would do harm,” though still the destruction of 
slavery was to he sought “hv all wise and prudent 
means." In 179G the following section was inserted in 
the Discipline : 

“ Quest. What regulations shall be made for the extir- 
pation of the crying evil of African slavery? A ns. 1. We 
declare that we arc more than ever convinced of the great 
evil of the African slavery which still exists in these United 
States, and do most earnestly recommend to the Yearly 
C’onfei enccs, quarterly meetings, and to those who have 
the oversight of districts and circuits, to be exceedingly 
cautious what persons they admit to official stations in 
our Church ; and in the case of future admission to official 
stations, to require such security of those who hold slaves 
fur the emancipation of them, immediately or gradually, 
as the laws of the states respectively, and the circum- 
stances of t lie case will admit ; and we do fully authorize 
all the Yearly Conferences to make whatever regulations 
they judge proper, in the present case, respecting the ad- 
mis'sion of persous to official stations in our Church. 2. 
No slaveholder shall be received into society till the 
preacher who has the oversight of the circuit has spoken 
to him freely and faithfully on the subject of slavery. 3. 
Every member of the society who sells a slave shall im- 
mediately, after full proof, be excluded the society. And 
if any member of our society purchase a slave, the ensu- 
ing quarterly meeting shall determine on the number of 
years in which the slave so purchased would work out the 
price of his purchase. And the person so purchasing 
shall, immediately after such determination, execute a le- 
gal instrument for the manumission of such slave at the 
expiration of the term determined by the quarterly meet- 
ing. And in default of his executiug such instrument of 
manumission, or on his lefnsal to submit his case to the 
judgment of the quarterly meeting, such member shall be 
excluded the society. 1‘runded also, that in the case of a 
female slave it shall he inserted in the aforesaid instru- 
ment of manumission that all her children who shall be 
born during the years of her servitude sliall be free at the 
following times, namely : every female child at the age of 
twenty-one, and every male child at the age of twenty- 
five. \\erei theless, if the member of our society executing 
the said instrument of manumission judge it proper, lie 
niiiv fix the times of manumission of the children of t lie 
female slaves before mentioned at an earlier age than that 
which is prescribed above. 4. The preachers and other 
members of onr society are requested to consider the sub- 
ject of negro slavery with deep attention till the ensuing 
Genera) Conference; and that they impart to the General 
Conference, through the medium of the Yearly (’■ infer- 
ences, or otherwise, any important thoughts upon the sub- 
ject, that the Conference may have full light, in order to 
take further steps towards the eradicating this enormous 
evil from that part of the Church of God to which we are 
nuited.” 

In |8»0 the following new paragraphs were inserted: 

“5. When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of 
a slave or slaves by any means, he shall forfeit his minis- 
terial character in our Church, unless he execute, if it be 
practicable, a legal emancipation of such slaves, conform- 
i nblv to the laws of the state in which lie lives. 0. The 
[ Animal Conferences nre directed to draw up addresses for 
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the gradual emancipation of the slaves to the legislatures I 
of those stales iu which no general laws have been passed 
for that purpose. These addresses shall urge, iu the most | 
respectful but pointed manner, the necessity of a law for I 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves; proper commit- 
tees'shall be appointed by the Annual Conferences, out of 
the most respectable ui' mu- frieuds, for the conducting of | 
the business; and the presiding elders, elders, deacous, 
and travelling preachers, shall secure as many proper sig- | 
natures as possible to the addresses, aud give all the as- | 
sistance in their power in every respect to aid the com- i 
mittees, aud to further this blessed undertaking. Let tins 
be continued from year to year till the desired end be ac- j 
complished.” 

In 1804 the following alterations were made: the ques- J 
tion reads, “What shall be done for the extirpation of the 
evil of slavery?” In paragraph 1 (17%), instead of “more 
than ever convinced,” it reads, “as much as ever con- 
vinced;” aud instead of “the African slavery which still 
exists in these United States,” it reads simply “ slavery.” 
In paragraph 4 (3 of 179(5), respecting the selling of a 
slave, before the words “shall immediately,” the follow- 
ing clause is inserted: “Except at the request of the 
slave, in cases of mercy and humanity, agreeably to the 
judgment of a committee of the male members of the 
society, appointed by the preacher who has the charge 
of the circuit.” This new proviso was inserted : “ Pro- 
vided also , that if a member of our society shall buy a 
slave with a certificate of future emancipation, the terms 
of emancipation shall, notwithstanding, be subject to the 
decision of the Quarterly-meeting Conference.” All after 
“ nevertheless ” was stricken out, and the following sub- 
stituted : “ The members of our societies in the states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee 
shall be exempted from the operation of the above rules.” 
The paragraphs about considering the subject of slavery 
and petitioning legislatures were cancelled, and this was 
added : *• (5. Let the preachers, from time to time, as occa- 
sion serves, admonish and exhort all slaves to render 
due respect and obedience to the commands and inter- 
ests of their respective masters." In 1808 it was ordered 
that “no slaveholder shall he eligible to the office of an 
elder, where the laws will admit of emancipation, and 
permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom hut all 
that related to slaveholding among private members, 
and paragraph 5 of 1804, were cancelled, and the follow- 
ing substituted: “3. The General Conference authorizes 
each Annual Conference to form their own regulations 
relative to buying and selling slaves.” In 1812 this 
was altered thus: “3. Whereas the laws of some of the 
states do not admit of emancipating of slaves without a 
special act of the legislature, the General Conference 
authorizes each Annual Conference to form their own 
regulations relative to buying and selling slaves." In 
1816 paragraph 1 of 1796 was altered thus: “I. We de- 
clare that we are as much as ever convinced of the great 
evil of slavery; therefore no slaveholder shall he eligi- 
ble to any official station in our Church hereafter, where 
the laws of the state in which he lives will admit of 
emancipation, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy 
freedom.” In 1820 the paragraph leaving it to the An- 
nual Conferences “ to form their own regulations about 
buying and selling slaves” was cancelled. In 1824 the 
following paragraphs were atlded: “4. All our preach- 
ers shall prudently enforce upon our members the neces- 
sity of teaching their slaves to read the Word of God ; 
and to allow them time to attend upon the public wor- 
ship of God on our regular days of divine service. 5. 
Our colored preachers and official members shall have 
all the privileges which are usual to others in the Dis- 
trict and Quarterly Conferences, where the usages of the 
country do not forbid it. And the presiding elder may 
hold for them a separate District Conference, where the 
number of colored local preachers will justify it. 6. 
The Annual Conferences may employ colored preachers 
to travel and preach where their services are judged 
necessary; provided that no one shall he so employed 
without having been recommended according to the 
Form of Discipline.” 

The General Utiles drawn up by Mr. Wesley for the 


Methodist societies in England were not placed in the 
Discipline at the time of the organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in America in 1784. They were 
inserted, with some alterations, by bishops Coke and 
Asbury in 1789. The bishops took the liberty of inter- 
polating the rule forbidding “the buying or selling the 
bodies and souls of men with an intention to enslave * 
them.”* In 1792 it was altered thus: “ The buying or 
selling of men, women, or children, with an intention to 
enslave them.” In 1808 thus: “The buying and sell- 
ing of men, women, and children, with an intention to 
enslave them.” In view of the time and manner of its 
introduction, and its peculiar phraseology, this rule was 
considered to refer to the African slave-trade, and not 
to the transfer of those already in slavery from one per- 
son to another; hence it met with but little opposition 
in the South, which denounced that odious traffic. The 
later General Conferences, down to that of 1840, were 
conservative on this subject, and this latter affirmed the 
right of local preachers in Maryland and Virginia who 
held slaves to ordination, from which they had been 
debarred by the Baltimore Conference. As the South- 
ern States did not allow the emancipation of slaves 
without, expatriation, both ministers and members held 
them without violation of the Discipline. As slavery 
was a civil and social institution, it was impossible for 
the Church to exist in the South without this permis-r 
sion. In this respect the Methodist Episcopal Church 
only imitated the Apostolic and Primitive Church, 
which allowed of slavery among both the membership 
and ministry, and made laws for the regulation of the 
same. Mr. Wesley pursued the same course in the West 
Indies, licensing Mr. Gilbert, a slaveholder, to preach, 
and baptizing his slaves. The British Conference did 
so too, charging its ministers in the West Indies to have 
nothing to do with the institution of slavery, as that 
was a matter belonging to the legislature, but to preach 
the Gospel alike to master and slave. Thus, after a 
tortuous legislation on the vexed question, which scarce- 
ly knows a parallel in Church history, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America appears to have been set- 
tling down upon a satisfactory and permanent basis. 

III. The Separation . — But when the General Confer- 
ence met in 1844, in New York, the Rev. Francis A. 
Harding, of the Baltimore Conference, appealed to it 
from the decision of that Conference, which had sus- 
pended him from the ministry for not manumitting 
slaves belonging to his wife. The General Conference 
confirmed the decision of the Baltimore Conference, de- 
spite the laws of Maryland and of the Discipline. It 
was ascertained, too, that one of the bishops, James Os- 
, good Andrew, residing in Georgia, had become con- 
nected with slavery. Neither he nor Mr. Harding had 
either bought or sold a slave. Bishop Andrew was le- 
gally in possession of a slave, bequeathed him by a lady, 
and whom he would liberate at any time, but she would 
not receive her freedom ; also a boy, left by bis former 
wife to his daughter without will; him, too, he would 
willingly manumit if he could do so by the laws of 
Georgia ; also slaves legally bis by his second marriage, 
whom he could not own, but secured them by deed to 
his wife, to whom they belonged — the law not allowing 
their emancipation. But after a lengthened, excited, 
and very able discussion of the question on both sides, 
the General Conference adopted the following preamble 
and resolution : “Whereas, the Discipline of the Church 
forbids the doing anything calculated to destroy our 
itinerant and general superintendeney ; and whereas, 
bishop Andrew has become connected with slavery, by 
marriage and otherwise, and this act having drawn after 
it circumstances which, in the estimation ot the General 
Conference, will greatly embarrass the exercise of his 
office as an itinerant general superintendent, if not, in 
some places, entirely prevent it; therefore, Resolved, 
That it is the sense of this General Conference that lie 

* [See, however, foot-note on p. 173 of the art. Metuod*- 
ist Episcopal Cuurou. — Er.] 
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desist from tlie exercise of this office so long as this im- 
pediment remains.” The vote stood 111 for and (ill 
against— all in the affirmative, except one (and he a 
Northerner), being from Northern Conferences, the I5al- 
timore Conference being equally divided: several from 
the Northern Conferences, however, voted in the nega- 
tive. The bishops had requested the (ieneral Confer- 
ence to suspend action in t lie premises, suggesting that 
arrangements might be made to retain bishop Andrew 
in office, as his services would be “ welcome and cordial” 
ill the South. Resolutions declaring the action in the 
ease of bishop Andrew, to be advisory only, and not to he 
considered in the light of a judicial mandate, and post- 
poning its linnl disposition, according to the suggestion 
of the bishops, were laid on the table bv a vote of 75 to tiS 
— the South, of course, voting in the negative. Resolu- 
tions proposing two (Ieneral Conferences were referred 
to a committee, which could not agree on a report. The 
Southern delegates then presented the following ■‘Dec- 
laration:” “The delegates of the Conferences in the 
slaveholdiug stales take leave to declure to the (ieneral 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church that the 
continued agitation on the subject of slavery and aboli- 
tion in a portion of the Church, the frequent action on 
that subject in the ( ieneral Conference, and especially 
the extra-judicial proceedings against bishop Andrew, 
which resulted on Saturday last in the virtual suspen- 
sion of him from his office as superintendent, must pro- 
duce a state of things in the South which renders a con- 
tinuance of the jurisdiction of the (ieneral Conference 
over these Conferences inconsistent with the success of 
the ministry in the slaveholdiug states.” This decla- 
ration was referred to a committee of nine, composed of 
Northern and Southern delegates, with instructions to 
devise a constitutional plan for a mutual and friendly 
division of the Church, provided the difficulties could 
not be otherwise adjusted. The minority, through l)r. 
Has com, presented an elaborate protest against the ac- 
tion fil't lie majority in the ease of bishop Andrew, char- 
acterizing it as extra-judicial and unconstitutional — the 
Episcopacy being a co-ordinate branch of the govern- 
ment of the Church, a bishop cannot he subjected by a 
delegated Conference to any official disability without 
formal presentation of a charge of the violation of law, 
and conviction on trial, and no law concerning slavery 
had been violated by bishop Andrew; the action there- 
fore in his ease was unconstitutional, and would estab- 
lish a dangerous precedent, subversive of the union and 
stability of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
protest was allowed to go on the Journal, and a reply 
was made to it on the part of the majority. Resolu- 
tions were adopted allowing bishop Andrew’s name to 
remain in the Minutes, Hymn-book, and Discipline as 
formerly: allowing him and his family a support ; and 
leaving to him to decide what work he would do, if any, 
in view of the action of the Conference — the third reso- 
lution being adopted by a vote of 103 to t>7. The com- 
mittee of nine made their report on a plan of separation, 
which, aft or ‘discussion and amendment, and earnest ad- 
vocacy by Drs. (Min. Hnmlinc. llangs, Elliott, and other 
Northern delegates, was adopted by a nearly unanimous 
vote. The leaders of the North considered that the 
Conference was shut up to this course, as they affirmed 
that, under the circumstances, bishop Andrew could not 
preside in some of the Northern Conferences, and they 
believed that if he were suspended, and the Southern 
Church submitted to it, Methodism could not prosper in 
the South. Hundreds of thousands of negroes were 
supplied with the tiospel by the Sonthmi Church, ami 
access to them, especially on the plantations, would he 
debarred if the measure in question were submitted to 
by the South. Division, therefore, was inevitable. It 
was accomplished in the spirit of candor and charity — 
and the rather as the ( ‘omieetion was getting too large, 
as Dr. Elliott said, for one tieneral-t'oiilerenee jurisdic- 
tion. The following is the Plan of HSrpurutivn: 

“The select com mi it ce of nine to consider and report 


on the declaration of the delegates from the Conferences 
of the slaveholdiug states, beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing report: 

“IIVo’ww, a declaration has been presented to this Gen- 
eral Conference with the signatures af fifty-one delegates 
of the body, from thirteen Annual Conferences in the 
slaveholdiug stales, representing that, for various reasons 
enumerated, the objects and purposes of the Christian 
ministry and Church organization cannot he successfully 
accomplished by them under the jurisdiction of this Gen- 
eral Confcienee as now constituted; and whereas, in the 
event of a separation, a contingency to which the decla- 
ration asks attention as not improbable, we esteem it the 
duty of this General Conference to meet the emergency 
with Christian kindness and the strictest equity, there- 
fore, Resolved, hv the delegates of the several Annual Con- 
ferences in General Conference assembled, 

“1. That should the Annual Conferences in the slave- 
holding slates tiud it necessary to unite in a distinct ec- 
clesiastical connection, the. following rule shall he ob- 
served with regard to the northern boundary of such con- 
nection : All i Ice societies, stations, and Conferences ad- 
hering to the Church in the youth, by a vote of a majority 
of the members of said societies, stations, and Confer- 
ences, shall remain under The unmolested pastoral care of 
the Soul hern Church ; and the ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church shall in no wise attempt to otganize 
churches or societies within the limits of the Church 
South, nor shall they attempt to exercise any pastoral 
oversight therein; it being understood that the ministry 
of the South reciprocally observe tbe same rule in relation 
to stations, societies, and Conferences adhering by a vote 
of a majority to the Methodist Episcopal Church ; provided, 
also, that this rule shall apply only to societies, stations, 
and Conferences bordering on tbe line of division, and not 
to interior charges, which shall in all cases be left to the 
care of that Church within whose territory they are situ- 
ated. 

“2. That ministers, local and travelling, of every grade 
and office in the Methodist Episcopal Church, may, as 
they prefer, remain in that Church, or, without blame, at- 
tach themselves to the Ohr.reh South. 

“3. Resolved, by the delegatee of all the Annual Confer- 
ences in General’ Conference assembled, That we recom- 
mend to all the Annual Conferences at their lirst approach- 
ing sessions to authorize a change of the sixth Restrictive 
Article, so that the first clause shall read thus : ‘ They shall 
not appropriate Hie produce of the Book Concern, nor of 
the Chartered Fund, to any other purpose other than 
for the benefit of the travelling, supernumerary, superan- 
nuated, and worn-out pi cachet s, their wives, widows, aiul 
children, and to such other purposes as may he determined 
upon by the votes of two thirds of the members of the 
General Conference.’ 

“4. That whenever the Annual Conferences, by a vote 
of three fourths of all their members voting on the third 
resolution, shall have concurred in the recommendation 
to alter the sixth Restrictive Article, the agents at New 
York and Cincinnati shall, and they ate hereby author- 
ized and ditccted to deliver over to any authorized agent 
or appointee of tbe Church South, (should one be organ- 
ized), all notes and book accounts against the ministers. 
Church members, or citizens within its boundaries, with 
authority to collect the same for the sole use of the Si lit h- 
ern Church ; and that said agents also convey to the afore- 
said agent or appointee of the South all the real estate, 
and assign to him all the property, including presses, 
stock, and all right and interest connected with the print- 
ing establishments at charleston, Richmond, and Naslt- 
viile, which now belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

“5. That when the Annual Confluences shall have ap- 
proved the aforesaid change in the sixth Restrictive Arti- 
cle, there shall be transfer! eel to the abme agents of the 
Southern Church so much of the capital amt produce of 
the Methodist Book Concern as will, with the notes, hook 
accounts, presses, etc., mentioned in the last resolution, 
hear t lie same proportion to the whole property of said 
Concern that the travelling preachers in the Si inherit 
Church shall bear to all the travelling ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the division to he made on 
the basis of the number of travelling preachers in the 
forthcoming Minutes. 

*•«. That the above transfer shall ho in the form of an- 
nual payments of *25,(il!l) per annum, and specifically in 
stock of the Book Concern, anil in Southern notes and ac- 
counts dim the establishment, and accruing nfter the first 
transfer mentioned above; and until the payments are 
made the Southern Church shall slime in all the net prof- 
its of the Book Concern in the pri portion that the amount 
due them, or iu arrears, hears to all the property of the 
Concern. 

“7. That Nathan Bangs, George Peek, and James B. 
Finlev he, and they ate hereby appointed commissioners 
to net" in concert w’ith the same number of commissioners 
appointed by the Southern organization (should one be 
formed), to estimate the amount which will fall due to the 
South bv the pteceding rule, and to have full powers to 
carrv Ini** effect the whole arrangements proposed with 
rogn’nl to the division of property, should the separation 
take place. And if by any mean’s a vacancy occur in this 
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Board of Commissioners, the Book Committee at New 
York shall till said vacancy. 

“8 That whenever any agents of the Southern Church 
are clothed with legal authority or corporate power to act 
in the premises, the agents at New York are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to act in concert with said Southern 
agents, so as to give the provisions of these resolutions a 
legally binding force. . 

ot) That all the property of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in meeting-houses, parsonages, colleges, schools, 
Conference funds, cemeteries, and of every kind within 
the limits of the Southern organization, shall be forever 
free from any claim set np on the part of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, so far as this resolution can be of force 
in the premises. , 

“10. That the Church so formed in the South shall have 
a common right to use all the copyrights in possession of 
the Book Concerns at New York and Cincinnati at the 
time of the settlement by the commissioners. 

“11. That the book agents at New York be directed to 
make such compensation to the Conferences Smith for 
their dividend from the Chartered Fund as the commis- 
sioners above provided for shall agree upon. 

“12. That the bishops be respectfully requested to lay 
that part of this report requiring the action of the An- 
nual Conferences before them as soon as possible, begin- 
ning with the New York Conference.” 

The Southern delegates sent out an address to their 
constituents, showing what they had done, and coun- 
selling moderation and forbearance. They called for a 
convention of the Annual Conferences— in the ratio of 
one to eleven of their members — to meet in Louisville, 
Ky., May 1, 1845. Meanwhile the Church in the South, 
in Quarterly and Annual Conferences, took action in the 
premises, and declared in favor of the plan of separation 
with a very near approach to unanimity. The conven- 
tion met in Louisville at the appointed time, bishops 
iSoule, Andrew, and Morris being present. The bish- 
ops were invited to preside, and the two former did so. 
The convention, acting under the plan of separation, de- 
clared the Southern Conferences there represented a dis- 
tinct connection, under the style of “ The Methodist 
Episcopal Church , South? and made provision for the 
holding of its first General Conference in Petersburg, 
Ya., May, 1816. Bishops Soule and Andrew were re- 
cpiested to become regular and constitutional bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; the lacter 
complied with the recpiest, but the former, in view of 
outstanding engagements, postponed doing so till the 
session of the General Conference. The action of the 
convention was nearly unanimous, and it gave great 
satisfaction throughout the South. Bishop Soule gave 
in his formal adherence at the General Conference in 
Petersburg; two other bishops were eonseerated, viz. 
‘William Capers, D.D., and Robert Paine, D.D. ; the Dis- 
cipline was revised ; missions, etc., were projected ; 
Henry B. Baseom, Alexander L. P. Green, and Charles 
B. Parsons were appointed commissioners, and John 
Early agent and appointee, according to the provisions 
of the plan of separation ; editors, etc., were chosen, 
and all the operations of the Church went on as though 
no separation had taken place. Lovick Pierce, D.D.. was 
commissioned to attend the session of the Northern Gen- 
eral Conference in 1848, to tender to that body the 
Christian regards and fraternal salutations of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; but he was not received in his official capacity. 
A change had come over the Northern Church, and the 
General Conference repudiated the plan of separation. 
The Church-property question had to be settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which decided in 
favor of the South. The property was divided accord- 
ing to the provisions of the plan. A publishing-house 
was established in Nashville ; a quarterly review, 
weekly' papers, Sunday-school papers, books, tracts, etc., 
were published; and all things progressed prosperous- 
ly till the war interfered with the operations of the 
Church, and sadly crippled its institutions. Much of 
its property' was appropriated by others during the mili- 
tary occupancy of the South; but most of it has been 
restored, and it is hoped all the rest will soon be. Tenta- 
tive movements have been made by' some in the North- 
ern Church for reunion; but as that is deemed inexpe- 


dient and impracticable, the Northern General Confer- 
ence of 1872 empowered the bishops to send a deputa- 
tion to the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, in 1874, to see if fraternal intercourse 
cannot be established between the two connections. It 
is hoped that this will take place on a basis honorable . 
to both parties. The fraternal messenger sent to the 
Northern Conference in 1848, assured that body that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was always 
ready for fraternization on the basis of the plan of sep- 
aration. 

III. Present Condition.— The. Church has been rapidly 
recovering from the sad effeets of the war. At the time 
of the separation, in 1844, there were about 450,000 com- 
municants in the Southern Church. In 1860 there were 
757,205, of whom 207,766 were eolored members. These 
figures were greatly' reduced during the w r ar. In 1872 
the number of communicants was 654,159, of whom 
only 8557 were colored. There were 8232 travelling 
ami 5134 local preachers — all embraced in the foregoing 
figures. Most of the colored members had joined other 
eolored bodies of Methodists. Many of them are con- 
nected with the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America, which w r as organized in 1870 by the sanction 
of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, with a distinct connection in fraternal 
relation with this Chureli, the bishops of the latter con- 
secrating as bishops two eolored ministers chosen by a 
colored General Conference. One of them died in 1872 ; 
but the Connection is prosperous, having a number of 
Annual Conferences, and at a special General Confer- 
ence, held in Augusta, Ga., in 1873, three other bishops 
were elected. Their Discipline, mutatis mutandis, is the 
same as that of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Four bishops of the Southern Church have died, in the 
following order: Baseom, Capers, Soule, and Andrew. 
The Episcopal College now consists of bishops Paine, 
Pieree, Kavanaugh, Early, Wight man, Doggett, Mar- 
vin, McTyeire, and Keener. There are thirty-seven An- 
nual Conferences, composed of travelling ministers and 
lay delegates — four of the latter (one of whom may be a 
local preacher) from every district. The General Con- 
ference is constituted of an equal number of ministers 
and lay-men. District Conferences are held in all the 
districts once a year, for the purpose of review, etc., but 
without legislative or judicial power. Quarterly Con- 
ferences are held in all the pastoral charges, at which 
exliorters ami local preachers are licensed, and preachers 
are recommended to the Annual Conference for ordina- 
tion or admission into the travelling ministry. Church 
Conferences are ordered onec a month, to review all the 
spiritual and temporal affairs of the pastoral charges. 
Sunday-schools, love-feasts, class-meetings, and prayer- 
meetings enter into the economy of the Church. The 
General Conference ordered a revised edition of the Lit- 
urgy', as abridged by Mr. Wesley for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America, to be published for those 
congregations that might desire to use it; but few, if 
any, do so. The Ritual is still in use for all occasional 
services, and it has been carefully revised and improved, 
as also has been the psalmody of the Church. The 
Sunday -school cause has received a great impulse, 
and many' valuable publications are issued to meet its 
demands. Universities, colleges, anc 1 academies, for 
both sexes, have been multiplying all over the Connee- 
tion. Many' original works, which are held in high es- 
timation, such as histories, biographies, sermons, com- 
mentaries, and other works on theology, have been is- 
sued from tlie publishing-house of the Church; and the 
great staple works of the Wesleyan press have been 
carefully' revised and re-printed. The publishing-house 
was in part destroyed by' tire in February. 1872, but a 
magnificent edifice, approaching completion, is to take 
its place. The missionary work of the Church was 
well-nigh broken up by the war; but it is recuperating 
— except the missions to the eolored people, which were 
considered the crowning glory of the Southern Method- 
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ist Church, The mission to China has received a great 
impetus and promises well; so do the Indian missions. 

A mission lias been established in Mexico under favor- 
able auspices. But the destitute portions of the South 
—destroyed by the war— require a vast amount of mis- 
sionary work, and in rendering this the Church is re- 
stricted, for want of sufficient men and means, from ex- 
tending its work in the foreign Held. — Disciplines, Cen- 
tral Minutes, Journals of the (lateral Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Churches North and South; 
Emory’s History oj‘ the Discipline ; Methodist Church 
Property Case; Bedford’s History of the Oryanization 
of the Methodist Episcopal Churchy South. See Mi.rn- 
opism. (T. (>. S.) 

Methodist Protestant Church is the name 
assumed by a body of Christians who seceded from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1830. The primary 
causes for this step were opposition to the episcopate, 
and the decided refusal of the Methodist Episcopal min- 
istry to vest any authority in the laity. Emm the very 
outset efforts were made by a minority in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to secure the representation of the 
laity in the conferences. See Kiliiamitks; Lay Ekp- 
liiiKKNTATiox. Ill 18-24 a so-called Union Society was 
founded at Baltimore, Md., for the purpose of agitating 
the question of a change of the Church government, 
ami a periodical was established called The Mutual 
Rights of the Ministers and Members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In the spring of 182G the Baltimore 
Union Society' initiated a movement to inquire into the 
expediency of making a united petition for a general 
representation to the General Conference of 1828. The 
convention was held in November, 1827, and the peti- 
tion was presented, but received an unfavorable reply. 
The Union Society, persisting in its efforts, a number 
of individuals were expelled in Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and Baltimore. This provoked many friends of the 
radicals, and caused the secession of considerable num- 
bers. A convent ion which met at Baltimore, Md., Nov. 
12, 1828. drew up provisional article* of association ;’ and 
on Nov. 2, 1830, another convention, composed of an 
equal number of clerical and lay delegates irom various 
states of the Union, assembled at the same place, and, 
alter a session protracted for three weeks, adopted a 
Constitution and a Book of Discipline, ami lormed a new 
society, under the name of Methodist Protestant Church. 
The Bev. Francis Waters, D.D., of Baltimore, was pres- 
ident of this convention. 

The Methodist Protestant Church holds the same 
doctrinal views as the parent body, and differs from 
it only in a few points of ecclesiastical government. 
Endowing the example of the British Wcslcyaus, the 
Episcopal office is abolished, and a president called to 
rule over each Annual Conference, elected by the ballot 
of that body. The laity is admitted to an equal par- 
ticipation with the clergy in all Church legislation and 
government. The (lateral Conference, which at first 
met every seventh, but now congregates every fourth 
year, is composed of an equal number of ministers and 
laymen, nlio are elected by the Annual Conferences at 
the ratio of one delegate of each order from every one 
thousand communicants. The General Conference has 
authority, under certain restrictions, to make such rules 
for the government of the Church as may he necessary 
to carry into effect the laws of Christ ; to lix the com- 
pensation and duties of travelling ministers ami preach- 
ers, etc.; to devise means for raising money, and to reg- 
ulate the boundaries of Annual Conference districts. 
The Annual Conference, which consists of all the or- 
dained itinerant ministers of the district, has power to 
elect to orders, station ministers, preachers, and mis- 
sionaries; make rules for defraying the expenses of their 
support, and tix the boundaries of circuits and stations. 
It. elects its own president yearly. The Quarterly Con- 
ference is composed of the trustees, ministers, preach- 
ers. exhort ers, leaders, and stewards in the circuit of 
which it is the immediate official meeting. It examines 


the official character of its members, licenses preachers, 
recommends candidates for ordination to the Annual 
Conference, etc. There are classes, leaders, and stew- 
ards, as in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The slavery question divided the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church into two bodies — the Methodist Protestant 
Church of the Morth-u estern States, and the Methodist 
J'rotestants of the Southern States. The head-quarters 
of the former were established at Springfield, Ohio ; 
those of the latter at Baltimore. Md. The members of 
the Methodist Protestant Church were at that time scat- 
tered mainly over the Border States and certain parts of 
the West; their principal strength has since developed 
in Virginia, Maryland, and in some portions of ( tliio and 
Pennsylvania. Of late years a union of all 11011 -Kpis- 
copal Methodists having been proposed, the Protestant 
Methodists North changed their official name to the Meth- 
odist Church. Their head-quarters were lately removed 
from Springfield, Ohio, to Pittsburgh, l’a. Each body 
lias a board of foreign and domestic missions and a Book 
Concern — theProtestant ( ’liureh South at Baltimore. Md.; 
the Methodists at Pittsburgh, l’a. At the beginning 
the Methodist Protestant Church counted 83 ministers 
and about 5000 members; and at the seventh General 
Conference in 1858 there were 2000 stationed ministers, 
1200 churches, 1)0,000 members, and £1.500,000 worth 
of property. In their present divided form they figure, 
according to the A Vie York Observer Year-book of 1*73, 
as follows: (1) The Methodist Church counts 28 con- 
ferences, 700 preachers, and about 75,000 members, with 
a Church property of £1,000.425; and (2) the Method- 
ist Protestant Church, within 25 conferences, employs 
423 preachers, and has about 70,000 members. 

The Methodist Protestants have three colleges; the 
Western Maryland, at Westminster, Carroll County, Md. ; 
Yadkin College, North Carolina; and one in West Vir- 
ginia. The Methodist Protestant, a weekly paper, of 
which the. Bev. E.W. Bates, 1).D., is the editor, pub- 
lished at their Book Concern, is the official organ. The 
eleventh General Conference of this body is to he held 
at Lynchburg, Virginia, on the first Friday of May, 
1874.' 

The Methodist Church issues a weekly newspaper, 
the Mi thodist Recorder, edited by Alexander Clark, and 
published by the Book Concern at Pittsburgh, l’a. Also 
a semi-monthly Sunday-school journal, edited hv the 
same. A new Hymn-book, entitled The Voice of R raise, 
bas just been compiled and published, which compares 
favorably with that of any other denomination. Among 
the recent literary productions of the Church are the 
following works: Pulpit Echoes, by John Scott, D.D. ; 
Xon- Episcopal Methodism , by T. II. Colhouer, A.M. ; 
Wonders of the East, hv J. J. Smith, D.l>.; The impending 
Conflict, by J. J. Smith, D.D. ; Re collect ions of Itinerant 
Life, by George Brown. D.D. ; The Lady Preacher, by 
the same; The Gospel in the Tries, by Alexander Clark, 
A.M.; Work-day Christianity, by the same ; etc. Adrian 
College. Adrian, Mich., is under their control, and is in 
a most promising condition. Its president is George B. 
McElroy. D.D. It admits both males and females. 
The Missionary Board William Collier. D.D. . president, 
and C. 11. Williams, corresponding secretary is devis- 
ing large plans Ibr the West, and initiating foreign 
work. The Board of Ministerial Education J. B. 
Walker, corresponding secretary— is doing a good work 
for voting men preparing for the ministry. There is a 
fair* prospect that at an early day ail organic reunion 
with the Methodist Protestant Church will be t fleeted. 
The initiatory steps have already been taken, and will 
probably lead to a united Methodist Church of uon- 
cpiseopftl order. The General Conference of the Mi th- 
odist Church nill meet at Pittsburgh, Pa.. May D. 18, J. 
See the Discipline of the Methodist Church, and Disci- 
pline of the Ml thodist P rot t stout Church; also Stevens, 
Hist, if M> t hod ism, iii, 103 ; Bangs, Hist. Mali. Ch. iii, 
l 432 sq. ; Sprague, Annals Arner. Pulpit , vol. vii, Introd. 
j p. 18. See Mltiioi»is.m. (,J. II. W.) 
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Methodists, Camp, is a term of reproach which 
in the days of early Methodism was fastened upon those 
Methodists in the Western States of North America 
who, with a view to promote revivals of religion, adopted 
camp-meetings, at which religions services were con- 
ducted. Now that camp-meetings have become popu- 
lar, in this country the term is no longer employed. 

Methodists, Dialectic, or Romish, as they 
have also been called, flourished near the middle of the 
17th century. They were priests of the Church of 
Rome, who attempted, by ingenious sophistry-, to refute 
the arguments employed* against them by the Protestant 
(Huguenot) party. Mosheim {Kecks. Hist. vol. iii) ar- 
ranges these “ Methodists” under two classes. Accord- 
ing to his classiflcation, the one party in their contro- 
versies urged their opponents to adduce direct proof of 
their doctrines by an appeal to the statements of the 
Holy Scripture. The other party refused to encounter 
the Protestants by arguing with them on the various 
disputed points, but sought to overcome them by ad- 
ducing certain great principles involving the whole sub- 
ject. Thus they insisted that the Church which was 
chargeable with changing or modifying its doctrines 
could not have the Holy Spirit for its guide. 

In England the term Methodist is frequently applied 
to a person who becomes religious, without reference to 
any particular sect or party, and especially to ministers 
of the Church of England who are evangelical and zeal- 
ous in their preaching. 

Methodists, Free (properly “The Free Meth- 
odist Church”). This body, the youngest of t he Meth- 
odist family, an offshoot of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, dates its existence from Aug. 23, 1860, when it 
was organized at a convention held at Pekin, Niagara 
Co., N. Y., composed of laymen and ministers who were 
then or had been of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

I. Origin, etc. — The causes for the establishment of 
this independent body were manifold. Most prominent, 
however, were a desire for primitive Methodist simplic- 
ity , and more faithful adherence to the doctrines and 
usages of Wesley and his associates. Its organizers 
were ministers expelled from the “ parent” body because 
of their coarse in opposing what they called innovations 
or departures from the rules of the Discipline. It was 
and is claimed by those engaged in the Free Methodist 
movement that the Methodist Church has declined in 
spirituality since their early history, and that in the rapid 
progress made by the Church in adding numbers, acquir- 
ing property, etc., sufficient care has not been taken to 
guard its purity, and preserve its primitive power and 
spiritual efficiency — the toleration of many worldly prac- 
tices, and a departure from correct doctrine on several im- 
portant points. In proof of this it is asserted that widely 
divergent and contradictory teachings are heard from 
the pulpit on the doctrine of entire sanctification without 
official rebuke, some preachers claiming sanctification as 
a work done concomitantly with justification, others re- 
garding it as a result to be reached by a gradual process 
of spiritual growth, and yet others preaching it as a sec- 
ond distinct attainment to be received instantaneously 
by faith. The Free Methodists also hold that hearty and 
thorough repentance, evinced by honest confession, and 
complete abandonment of all sin, is practically not 
enough insisted on, and that many are accepted as con- 
verts who are not even scripturallv awakened; that a 
merely intellectual belief, born of human reason, is al- 
lowed to take the place of the supernatural faith taught 
by Paul and Wesley; that the direct witness of the 
Spirit is not now enjoyed by multitudes of professed 
Methodists; that power over all sin is not experienced; 
that entire sanctification is even professedly a rare at- 
tainment; that the execution of discipline is so neg- 
lected as to become difficult, and in many societies im- 
possible; that Methodists generally have abandoned 
plainness of dress, and are as fashionably attired as the 
world itself; that they are allowed and countenanced 


I in the transaction of unscriptural business enterprises, 
and transact lawful business on worldly principles; and 
especially that secret and oath-bound fellowship with 
societies composed in large part of unsaved men is tol- 
erated and encouraged ; and that the relaxing of the 
rule requiring attendance at class is especially fatal to 
spirituality. It is also further asserted that other evi- 
dences of the spiritual decline of the Church are exhib- 
ited by the partial and frequent abandonment of the 
tree-seat system in its houses of worship; and in the 
substitution of choir singing and instrumental perform- 
ances for congregational praise; by the reading instead 
of preaching of sermons; by the building of extrava- 
gantly costly churches, and resorting to improper modes 
of Church support, such as Church lairs, picnics, dona- 
tion parties, etc. 

The movement for the organization of this indepen- 
dent body had its commencement within the bounds of 
the Genesee Conference (N. Y.) of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. A number of ministers of that body had 
written and spoken against these alleged departures 
from the primitive faith of Methodism. By the year 
1855 a state of feeling had been engendered which re- 
sulted in acrimonious disputes, accusations, Church tri- 
als, etc., and finally, in the year 1858, in the expulsion 
of the Rev. 13. T. Roberts and the Rev. Joseph M’Creerv 
on a charge of contumacy. Mr. Roberts had been tried 
the previous year by his Conference for alleged “im- 
moral and unchristian conduct.” (Said conduct con- 
sisted in publishing an article in the Northern Indepen- 
dent entitled “New-school Methodism,” in which the 
writer set forth views such as have been recited above, 
and which lie offered to retract and confess as publicly 
as they had been promulgated if proved untrue or in- 
correct.) II is article was assumed to be slanderous, 

however, and he was found guilty, and was sentenced 
to be rebuked by the bishop. The contumacy charged 
I against him in the following year consisted in publish- 
I ing and circulating a second edition of New-school 
| Methodism, and a pamphlet signed by George W. Estes, 
which gave a short account of the trial of the year 
preceding. On this charge (which was disproved as 
| to the publishing), and on the testimony of one "wit- 
ness (whose veracity was impeached) as to the circula- 
i tion, Mr. Roberts, in connection with one or two col- 
leagues, was expelled from the Genesee Conference and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. This proceeding was 
regarded as a measure of high-handed persecution hv 
many ministers and laymen of the Church, and during 
the ensuing year one hundred and ninety-five promi- 
nent laymen met in convention at Albion, Orleans 
County, N. Y., and passed resolutions expressing their 
entire and unabated confidence in the expelled preach- 
ers, and recommending thorn to continue to labor for the 
salvation of souls. This sympathy of the laymen Avas 
shared by many of the ministers of the Conference, and 
this was so publicly expressed that at the ensuing Con- 
ference four of them >\'ere expelled on charges of “con- 
tumacy,” while two others AA-ere located for the same 
cause. A large number of the lay members A\ere also 
excluded from the Church. The ensuing General Con- 
ference, held at Buffalo in 1860, Avas respectfully pe- 
titioned by fifteen hundred members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church within the bounds of the Conference 
from Avliich these expulsions had taken place to i inves- 
tigate the judicial action of said Conference in relation 
to these matters. A committee AA-as appointed for this 
purpose ; but AA as finally discharged. B. T. Roberts had 
appealed from both of the decisions of the Conference in 
I his case. The first only AA-as entertained, and on that, 
“The verdict of reproof,” the appeal committee stood 
equally divided. The other appeal Avas not entertained. 
Titus these ministers and members AA-ere shut out of the 
■ Church. As they belicA-ed that the causes which had led 
to their expulsion existed more or less in all the other 
churches bearing the Methodist name, they felt com- 
, pelled to organize a new denomination, that would, in 
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their judgment, more fully carry out the purposes and , corruptible, uiule filed, and that fadeth not away. The 


designs of Methodism.* 

II. Organization, Doctrine*, etc. — In the formation of 
the new Church, while everything calculated to sustain 
and cherish the original spirit of Methodism has been 
carefully retained, care has been taken to incorporate 
into its modes of government everything shown by 
the progress of Methodism for a century past to be nec- 
essary. The Episcopacy is abandoned, and general su- 
perintendeney substituted; the incumbents of the office 
are elected every four years. Quadrennial, Annual, and 
Quarterly Conferences are retained as in the parent 
body, while the last addition to the machinery of the 
Methodist Episcopal government, viz. the District Con- 
ference, adopted in 1 2, has been in use among the 

Free Methodists from their beginning. In all the be- 
fore-named Church courts a number of laymen, equal to 
the ministry, are admitted, and their right to speak and 
vote is fully guaranteed. The official hoard is retained, 
ami there is provision for annual meetings of all mem- 
bers of the societies for the appointment of delegates to 
the Annual Conferences, and stewards. Class-meetings 
are held, and attendance is a condition of membership 
in the Church. The preachers iu charge nominate and 
the classes elect the class-leaders. The office of presid- 
ing elder is retained, but the name of the officer is dis- 
trict chairman . 

The articles of faith adopted are the same as those 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with two additions, 
designed to secure uniformity of belief, and guard against 
the introduction of errors on the important points to 
which they relate. The first is on entire sanctification, 
and the first part is in the words of John Wesley, viz. : 
“Justified persons, while they do not outwardly commit 
sin, arc nevertheless conscious of sin still remaining in 
the heart. They feel a natural tendency to evil, a 
proneness to depart from God, and cleave to the things 
of earth. Those that arc sanctified wholly are saved 
from all inward sin— from evil thoughts and evil tem- 
pers. No wrong temper, none contrary to love remains 
in the soul. All their thoughts, words, and actions are 
governed by pure love. Entire sanctification takes place 
subsequently to justification, and is the work of (rod 
wrought instantaneously upon the consecrated, believing 
soul. After a soul is cleansed from all sin, it is then 
fully prepared to grow in grace” ( Discipline , “Articles 
of IJeligion,” eh. i, § 1 . p. 23 ). This doctrine is regarded 
as of so much importance that no person is admitted to 
the full membership of the Church who does not endorse 
it, and pledge himself delinitely to seek diligently the 
experience thereof. No minister would be tolerated in 
the body who could be truthfully regarded as out of 
accordance iu views or teaching therewith. 

The second new article of faith is on future reward 
and punishment . and reads as follows: “God has ap- 
pointed a day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness hv Jesus Christ, according to the Gospel, 
The righteous shall have in heaven an inheritance in- 

* In adherence to onr rule respecting denominational 
articles, we have permitted our contributor to state his 
ease in his own way. Justice to all parties concerned, 
however, requires n's to add that several of the above 
statements relative to the origin of the Church in ques- 
tion are made from a partisan point of view, and con- 
sequently fail to give a fair representation of the grounds 
of controversy. This is true, at least, in the following 
particulars: 1) The original difficulty grew out of a spir- 
it of censoriousness and insubordination exhibited by 
the parties in question. (2) The expulsion of the minis- 
ters from the Annual Conference was in accordance with 
the regular forms of ecclesiastical discipline ; and the pri- 
vate members were dropped, iu accordance with an epis- 
copal decision, after they had really abandoned their for- 
mer communion. (3) The appeal in the General Confer- 
ence was dismissed, as being misiistiimcd by adequate 
reasons. Iu all these proceedings, the Church from which 
1 hoy were excluded acted in the sovereign right of self- 
defence, and its legitimate authorities were the ultimate 
judges of the necessity and propriety of the course pur- 
sued. Those who had incurred the penalty had therefore 
no just cnn-c to complain of the action taken, however se- 
veie it might seem to them.— Ed. 


wicked shall go away into everlasting punishment, where 
their worm dieth not, and their lire is not quenched” 
(/ fiscipline , “Articles of lleligion.” ch. i, § 1, p. 23). 

A noteworthy difference of polity exists between this 
and all other Methodist bodies in respect to admitting 
members on probation. None arc received simply on 
expressing “a desire to lice from the wrath to come,” 
but all are required to give evidence of such a desire by 
confessing a “saving faith in Christ.” In other words, 
none are added to the Church, even on probation, unless 
it is believed that they “are saved.” Free Methodists 
claim that much of the defection alleged to have taken 
place in the Methodist Episcopal and other churches is 
due to the fact that multitudes have joined the Church 
as seekers of salvation, but have gone no further spirit- 
ually. 

It is also definitely required of all who join the Free 
Methodist Church that they shall lay aside all supcrthi- 
ous ornaments in dress, “laying aside gold, pearls, and 
costly array” ( Discipline , ch. i, § 3, * 4). That they 
shall keep free from connection with all societies requir- 
ing an oath, affirmation, or promise of secresy as a con- 
dition of membership therein (ibid. *, 5). Also that 
they shall refrain from the use of all intoxicating liquors, 
and from the use of tobacco, except as medicine (ibid. p. 
31, « 4), 

III. Present Condition, etc. — The progress of the de- 
nomination is rapid, considering the bold stand it makes 
against many customs and usages quite popular even in 
the churches, and the nature of the requirements made 
of those who become members. During the first years 
of its history it had to encounter some of the difficulties 
which beset early Methodism in the form of wild fanat- 
icism and a spirit of insubordination to proper church 
regulations, and it suffered considerably from the doings 
and sayings of some who were never members of t lie 
Church, hut who, taking advantage of the circumstances 
under which it was formed, and acting somewhat in 
connection with its movements, promulgated ideas and 
encouraged practices contrary to pure Gospel; but the 
young denomination has had power to shake off these 
parasites, and free itself from these incumbrances, and 
bids fair to march on its way successfully iu the mission 
of spreading scriptural holiness as understood bv Wesley 
and his immediate coadjutors. The religious services 
of the Free Methodists are generally characterized by 
the warmth and fervor so noticeable among early Meth- 
odists. Congregational singing is universal. 

The Free Methodist Church is at present composed 
of seven Annual Conferences, embracing portions of 
nearly every Northern state in the Ciiion. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of statistics taken from the reports of 
the Conferences for the year ending September, 1872: 
Members, 71f>5; travelling preachers, It 15 ; local preach- 
ers, 151); Sabbat h-sehouls, 155; scholars, 48'J4; teachers, 
973; value of Church property. $203,550. 

Two educational institutions have been started under 
the auspices of the Church, one at North Chili, Monroe 
County, N. V., the other at Spring Arbor, Michigan. 
These are conducted with strict reference to the princi- 
ples and usages of the people by whom they are sus- 
tained, and hid fair to become successful. 

The publication of a monthly magazine was com- 
menced by the llcv. 15. T. Kohcrls iu the year 18(50, en- 
titled The Earnest Christian , devoted to the advocacy 
of lJihlc holiness. It has been from the first well sus- 
tained, and. though it is an exponent of the principles 
taught by Free Methodists, is still conducted as an in- 
dependent enterprise, and regarded as an unseetarinn 
publication. It has a large circulation outside the 
t 'hurch, which supplies its chief patronage. A weekly 
paper, entitled The Free Methodist, and edited by the 
Wev. Levi Wood, was started in the interests of the de- 
nomination Nov. 2, 18157. This also is a private enter- 
prise, though depending on the patronage of the body 
for support. It is now published at Aurora, 111., and its 
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present editor is the Rev. L. Bailey. It has a very large 
circulation. 

At present the labors of the Free Methodist Church 
are confined to the poor and comparatively uneducated 
classes of the community, and its ministers are mostly 
drawn from them. It can scarcely claim much denom- 
inational literature. The Rev. E. Bowen, D.D., wrote a 
history, entitled The Origin of the Tree Methodist Church, 
which is rather a plain, straightforward statement of 
historical facts than an attempted literary monument. 
The Rev. B. T. Roberts, who has from its organization 
been general superintendent of the body, having been 
thrice re-elected to that position, graduated at Middle- 
town, Conn., and is a w riter of considerable power. His 
editorials, tracts, and essays display argumentative abili- 
ty, and the faculty of uttering truths concisely. (X. S.G.) 

Methodists, The. See Methodism. 

Methodius, St. (surnamed also Enbulus and Eubu - 
lius), a noted theologian of the Eastern Church of the 
3d century, one of the “fathers” and “martyrs” of the 
Church, flourished first as bishop of Olympus and I'a- 
tara, in Lyeia (hence also oftentimes surnamed Pata- 
rensis), and latur presided over the see of Tyre, in Pal- 
estine. He is supposed to have died early in the 4th 
century. According to Suidas, he suffered a martyr’s 
death at Chalcis (’Ai/aroAijc) during the reign of Decius 
(249-251) and Valerian. This seems improbable, how- 
ever, since Valerian reigned after and not contemporary 
with Decius, and since the chronology of the reign of 
these emperors is far from accurate. It seems pretty | 
well established now that Methodius was a contempora- 
ry of Porphyry; and if he died in a persecution, it was 
probably, as Cave supposes, in that of A. I). 303, or, as 
Fabrieius thinks, in that of A.D. 311. The last-named 
date is quite generally accepted as the year of Metho- 
dius’s decease. Epiphanius says that “ he was a very 
learned man, and a strenuous assertor of the truth.” 
Jerome has ranked him in his catalogue of Church writ- 
ers, but Eusebius has not mentioned him ; which silence 
is attributed by some, though merely upon conjecture, 
to Methodius’s having written very sharply against Or- 
igen, who w r as favored by Eusebius. II is principal 
works are, Ylepi Ararrrc'tfftatij, De Resurrectione, against 
Origen, divided into tw r o or three parts; fragments of 
it are to be found in Epiphanius ( Panurium ), in Photius 
{Bibliotheca), and in the works of Damascenus: — I Dpi 
tuv yevsTwv, De Creatis, in Photius: — Htpi Avrt'^ov- 
(Tiov i cai 7 t6$(v Tti icaicd, De Libero Arbitrio. Leo Alla- 
tius gave the full text, together with a Latin version, 
but the work, as contained in Combctis’s edition of Me- 
thodius, is not complete: — nfpi r>)g dyyi\o/ui.u)rou 
Trapztvtiag teat ayvtiug, De, Angelica Yirginitate et 
Custitate, written in the form of a dialogue : it is a cu- 
rious work, partaking at once of the character of Plato’s 
Banquet and of the Song of Solomon, thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its doctrines, but very free in its language. Pho- 
tius claims that it was interpolated, and contains traces 
of Arianism ; these, however, have disappeared from the 
MSS. at present extant, from which the work was 
first published by Leo Allatius, under the title S. Me- 
tliodii, episcopi et murtyris, Convivium decern Virginian 
Leo Allatius hactenus non edit am primus Greece rulgnvit, 
Latine rerit ; notas et diatriben de Methodiorum scriptis 
adjecit (Rome, 1G56, 8vo). About the same time Possi- 
nus prepared another edition, which was published at 
Paris under the title S. Methodii Convivium Yirginum 
Greece et Latine nunc primum editum (1657, 8vo). It is 
also to be found in Combefis, .1 uctuar. Bibl. Patr. (Paris, 
1672) : — Oratio de Simeone et Anna, sen In Festum Oc- 
cui’sus et Purifcationis B. Maries, published by Petrus 
Plantinus (Antwerp, 1598); this has by some been con- 
sidered as the work of a later Methodius, but this opinion 
is contradicted by Allatius: — Aoyof irtpi Alapropiov, 
Senno de Martyribus :—Eig rd Baia, In Ramos Pal- 
vuiruin : Photius gives extracts of this oration, but some 
doubt Methodius being its author: — Libri Adversus 
Porphgrium, fragments of which are given by Damas- 


cenes : — De Pgthonissa contra Origenem, lost : — Com- 
ment urii in Cantica Canticorum, of which only fragments 
remain: — Sevoiv, lost: etc. Another work, De Re re- 
latione, sometimes attributed to him, is more likely from 
a later Methodius. The De Libero A rbitrio, De Resur- 
rectione, De Angelica Yirginitate et Cast it ate, two homi- . 
lies, and the extracts contained in Photius, were pub- 
lished by Combefis in Greek and Latin, with notes (Paris, 
1644, fob), together with the works of Amphiloclius and 
Andreas Cretensis. Galland has collected the preserved 
works supposed to be the production of Methodius, as 
well as all fragments, and published them in his Biblioth. 
Patr. vol. iii. See Photius, Cod. p. 234-237 ; Mai, Script, 
vet. nor. coll, vii, 1 ; Cave, llistor. Litt. ; Henschen, in the 
Bollandists, Acta Sanctorum, vol. iv; Nath. Lardner, 
Credibility of the Gospel History, vol. v ; (Judin, Com- 
ment. de Scriptoribus eccles. vol. i ; Andrea Sixt, Dissert, 
de Methodio (Altorf, 1787, 4to) ; Fabrieius, Bibl. Greeca 
(edit, of Harless), vii, 746 et al. ; Donaldson, Hist. Ch. 
Lit.; Milman, /list. Lat. Christianity (sec Index) ; Schaff, 
Ch. Hist, i, 356 sq., 511; Neander, Christ. Dogmas, i, 121, 
256; Meth.Qu. Rev. 1871, January, p. 164. 

Methodius of Bohemia, a native of Thessalonica, 
who flourished during the 9tli century, became distin- 
guished by his missionary zeal, his learning, and his 
skill as a painter. He first entered a convent at Con- 
stantinople, and afterwards spent some time in Rome, 
where he acquired that remarkable skill as an artist 
which leads Le Beau {Hist, du Bus Empire, xiv, 362) 
to speak of him as the most eminent painter of his time 
— a high compliment, indeed, when we note that among 
his contemporaries were Modalulph, in France, Tutilo, in 
Germany, and Lazarus, in Constantinople, all of whom 
j are considered artists of great ability. After his return 
| to Constantinople, he received an invitation from Bogo- 
ris, king of Bulgaria, to visit his court, and instruct 
him and his subjects in the principles of Christianity. 
This king’s heart had been softened towards the Chris- 
tian religion by the influence of his sister, who had 
shortly before returned from Constantinople, whither, 
thirty-eight years before, she had been conveyed as a 
captive, and where she had been brought up and edu- 
cated a Christian. A severe pestilence oppressed Bul- 
garia, and led Bogoris formally to implore the aid of his 
sister’s God. The plague was stayed, and the king ac- 
knowledged the might and goodness of the Christian’s 
God in hearing and answering his prayer; but still he 
shrank from deserting entirely the faith of his fathers, 
lest his subjects should revolt against him in defence of 
paganism. At this critical moment he bethought him- 
self of the strange expedient of using the skilful pencil 
of Methodius, knowing that his people could be more 
readily affected by images of terror than by eloquent 
words of persuasion. By his advice Methodius painted 
the last judgment, and so vividly represented the tor- 
tures of the damned that the heart of the king himself 
was struck w ith terror, and he sought to escape this ter- 
rible destiny by numbering himself among the sons of 
the Church. He w r as accordingly baptized in 863 or 
864; and, though much opposition was shown, pagan- 
ism was rapidly compelled to yield to the Christian re- 
ligion as introduced by Methodius. After working with 
such success in Bulgaria, Methodius was sent into Greek 
Moravia, where, in conjunction with his brother Cyril 
(q. v.), he accomplished a great work, his holy zeal 
meeting with grand results. Christianity had already 
found its way to some parts of the tribe by its connec- 
tion with the Frankish empire under Charlemagne, but 
the nation, as a whole, was still devoted to paganism. 
Its ruler, Radislav or Rastices, had formed an alliance 
with the Greek empire for political purposes. This af- 
forded an opportunity for the sending forth of these two 
missionary brothers. Methodius rendered valuable as- 
sistance to his brother Cyril in his task of inventing an 
alphabet for the Sclavonic language, and in the work of 
translating the Bible, as w r ell as several liturgical ivorks, 
into the language of the people. 
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A schism breaking out between the Latin and the 
Greek churches, the Moravian prince was induced, by 
political changes, to enter into a closer relation with the 
German empire and the "Western Church, Methodius 
and Cyril, in this emergency, proved themselves to be 
men who valued Christianity more highly than sect. 
They repaired to Hume, where they easily entered into 
an understanding with pope Adrian I, so that party 
strife caused no delay in the good work. Cyril remained 
in Lome as a monk, while Methodius, after acknowlodg- [ 
ing submission to the Hoinisli Church, and giving a sat- 
isfactory confession of faith, was consecrated archbishop 
of the Moravian Church, it was while Methodius was 
laboring in Moravia that duke Borzivov, of Bohemia, 
visited the court of Swatopluk (871), and becoming ac- 
quainted with the Christian religion, acknowledged his 
belief in it by causing himself, his wife, and his attend- 
ants to be baptized. On his return to Bohemia, Me- 
thodius accompanied him, and for a short time labored 
successfully, converting many, and causing several con- 
vents and churches to be erected. From this new field 
lie returned to Moravia, where he remained until the 
wars with which the country was then distracted obliged 
him to transfer the field of his labors to tlie adjacent 
provinces connected with the German empire. The 
clergy of Salzburg, envious of his success, and prejudiced 
agaiilst the Eastern Church, complained to pope John 
Till that Methodius was attached to the customs of the 
Greek Church, and that he made use of the Sclavonic 
language in public worship, and accused him of infring- 
ing on the see of the archbishop of Salzburg. The I 
pope, though little inclined to listen to accusations 
which German bishops might make against any prelate 
ordained at Home, could not altogether allay his suspi- 
cions as to the relations between Methodius and the 
Eastern Church, especially at a time when there were 
constant bickerings between the Latin and the Greek 
churches. Methodius hastened to Home in obedience 
to the call of the pope (879), and an interview took 
place, which resulted in a complete refutation of the 
charges made against him. The pope even defended 
the use of the Sclavonic instead of the. Latin language, 
in a letter written to the Moravian prince, in which he 
sayr: ‘‘The alphabet invented by a certain philosopher, 
Constantine (Cyril), to the end that God’s praise may 
duly sound forth in it, we rightly commend; and we 
order that in this language the messages and works of 
our Lord Christ be declared; for we arc exhorted by 
1 Inly Scripture to praise the Lord, not in three languages 
alone, hut in all tongues and nations (Psa. cxvii, and 
Philip, iii. And the apostles, full of the Holy Ghost, 
proclaimed in all languages the great works of God. 
And the apostle Paul exhorts ns (1 Cor. xiv) that, 
speaking in tongues, we should edify the Church. It 
stands not at all in contradiction with the faith to cele- 
brate the mass in this language, to read the Gospel or 
lessons from the Scriptures properly translated into it, 
or to rehearse any of the Church hymns in the same, 
for the God who is the author of the three principal 
languages created the others also for his own glory. 

( Inly it is necessary, in order to greater solemnity, that 
in all the Moravian churches the Gospel should, in the 
first place, he publicly read in Latin, and then repeated 
in the Sclavonic language, so as to be understood bv the 
people" (Neander, iii, 318), The pope also formed the 
Moravians into a separate diocese, independent of the 
German < 'liureli. and confirmed Methodius as their arch- 
bishop, making him directly responsible to himself in- 
stead of to the German prelate. This led to new dis- 
putes. in which the German clergy succeeded in inllu- 
eiicing the Moravian prince against Methodius. < hie 
of his subordinate bishops, named Wichiu, also attached 
himself to the German party. His dillicnlties and con- 
troversies became so numerous that he reported the 
matter in detail to the pope, and requested permission 
to appear before him in person. John \lll granted 
this request, and, though expressing a desire to hear 


both sides of the controversy, assured him of his kindly 
feelings towards him, and exhorted him not to allow 
the work to sutler, but to prosecute it faithfully. In 
881 Methodius went to Home, after which time his name 
disappears from the records of history. It cannot be de- 
termined whether he died soon after, or whether the 
hostile party in Moravia prevented his return. He was 
canonized by the ( ’liureli. The t ireeks and Selavonians 
celebrate him on May 11, although in the Martyrolo- 
gimn the day is March 9. See F. X. Hiehter, Cyrill 
and Method dir Sloven A pastel (1825); Ginzcl, t iesch . 
der Sloven .1 postel (1857) ; Baxmann, Politik dev Pcipste 
(Elberf. 18(59), vol. ii; Neander, t'h. Hist, iii, 318 sq. ; 
Hardwick, Ch. Hist. Middle Ages, p. Ill sq. ; Maclear 
Hist, of Missions in Middle Ages, p. 284 sq. ( 1 1. W. T.) 

Methodius of Constantinople, a patriarch in 
the Eastern Church who nourished about 1240, is prob- 
ably the author of He. Rerelatione, which some attribute 
to Methodius Eubulus. The Greek text, with a Latin 
version, is contained in the first volume of the Grtecia 
Ortliodoxo, as well as in some of the Biblioth, Potnim. 
lie also wrote xEnigmuto, in iambic tristichs, extant in 
MS. See Fabricius, Bibl. tin re. vii, 275; Cave, p. GG2 
(cd. Geneva). — Smith, Diet. Greek ond Rom. Biog. s. v. 

Methodology (ptSocog and Xoyog) is the scien- 
tific plan of investigating any department of knowledge. 
In the science of theology, it is the practical applica- 
tion of encyclopedia. The one leads to the other. A 
clear insight into the nature and connections of any 
science will lead to a right mode of treating it; and as 
the complete knowledge of a science is essential to a 
good method, so, on the other hand, a good method is 
the best test and verification of knowledge. The aims 
of mcthodulogy are to furnish a plan of theological 
study, showing the order in which the topics should be 
taken up, ami indicating the best methods of study, and 
necessary books and helps of all kinds. Some writers 
hold that methodology should he treated and studied 
entirely apart from encyclopedia. In a strictly scien- 
tific sense, this view is correct; hut, for practical pur- 
poses, these two branches are generally blended into one 
connected whole. The whole treatment taken together 
i is therefore called by the double name of theological 
encyclopedia and methodology. Of these, encyclope- 
dia is the objective side, the outline of the sc ience itself; 
methodology is the subjective side, having reference to 
the work of the student of the science. 

The science of theological encyclopedia and meth- 
odology is a comparatively recent study. The history 
of the science has been so fully treated in the article on 
Encyclofeima (q. v.), and the methods of tlie chief 
writers on the subject so amplv set forth, that we sim- 
ply refer to it. JSincc the publication of that article, 
however, an important work, Lectures by the Lite John 
McClintovk, D.D. , LL.IK, on Theological Encyclopedia 
and Methodology (X. V. 1873, 12mo).has appeared, which 
contains so many new thoughts that we here insert Dr. 
Mc( 'lintock’s division of the subject, lie divides theo- 
logical science into the following four departments: 

1. Exegctical Theology, which is coucerncd with the rec- 
ords of revelation. 

2. Historical Theology, which is concerned with the de- 
velopment of revelation in the life and thought of the 
Chinch. This definition gives a twofold division of Hie- 



b. The Thought of the Church ; that is, Doctrinal 
History. 

3. Systematic Theology, which is concerned with the 
matter of revelation— with the scientific treatment of its 
contents : unking a fourfold subdivision : 

a. Apologetics, or the defence of Christianity from 
attacks from without, 

b. Dogmatics, ortho scientific statement of doctrines 
as admitted by the Church. 

c. Lillies, or a scientific statement of duty in which 
man stands to Goil. 

</. Polemics, or the vindication of doctrine from he- 
retical attacks from within the Church. 

4. Practical Theology, which is concerned with the pres- 
ervation of revelation and its propagation iu and through 
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the Church, as the outward aud visible form of the king- 
dom of Christ amoug men. Here wo have two general 
divisions: 

a. The Functions of the Church ; and 

b. The Organization and Government of the Church. 

This treatment, which has largely prevailed since the 
16tli century, rests upon the theory that Christianity is 
a system founded upon divine revelation, and that the- 
ology is really the product of the application of the 
human intellect to the contents of revelation. 

For literature, see Encyclopedia. See also Jahr- 
bitch Deutscker Theologie, Oct. 1871, art. i. 

Methu- OT’a, construct-state of T"0 1 an adult man, 
used like the old English folk), a frequent prefix in 
Heb. proper names, as those here following; so likewise 
in the old Punic names Metuastartus, Methymnatus, etc. 
(Gesenius, Moninn. Phan. p. 399, 41 1). 

Methu'sael (Heb. Methushael', man 

that is from God; Sept. M a$ovod\a, Vulg. Mathusael), 
the son of Mehujael and father of Lamech, of the fam- 
ily of Cain (Gen. iv, 18). B.C. cir. 3770. The resem- 
blance of the name to the following, on which (with the 
coincidence of the name Lamech in the next genera- 
tion in both lines) some theories have been formed, 
is apparent rather than real. 

Methu'selah (Heb. Methushe’lach, man 

ofthedart; Sept. and N.T. M^ono-nAa; Josephus, Ma- 
SovadXag, Ant. i, 3, 3 and 4; Vulg. Mathusala and 
Mafhusale; Auth. Vers. “Mathusala,” in Luke iii, 37), 
the son of Enoch, and eighth of the Sethite antedilu- 
vian patriarchs (Gen. v, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27 ; 1 Chron. i, 3). 
He was born (according to the Heb. text) B.C. 3484. 
When he had attained the age of 187 years, his son La- 
meeh was born, after which be lived 782 years, and 
died (B.C. 2516) only a few months before the flood, at 
the extreme age of 969 ; which, being the greatest term 
attained by any on record, has caused his name to be- 
come a proverb of long life. See Longevity. 

Metochita, Georgius (rtwpyioe b Ms To\tTi]g\ a 
Greek theologian, flourished in the latter half of the 13th 
century. He was the archdeacon of the Church at Con- 
stantinople, the intimate friend ami zealous partisan of 
the emperor Andronicus, and favored a union of the Greek 
Church with the Latin. Under the reign of Andronicus 
the Younger he was ostracized on account of his religious 
opinions, aud died in exile. He was the relative, per- 
haps the father, of Theodorus Metochita, -with w T hom he 
has often been confounded. He w rote several works of 
great importance for their bearing on the history of his 
times; but his literary style, although energetic, is rude 
and well-nigh barbarous. Ilis Refutation (jAvrippt]- 
oig) of the three Chapters of Planude, and his Reply to 
Manuel Xepos of Crete , were published by Leo Allatius, 
in the Gracia Orthodoxa , vol. ii. The same publisher 
has given to the public a fragment of Metochita’s Dis- 
course on the Union of the Churches, together with a 
portion of the fourth book of his treatise On the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, bound in one volume with Dia- 
triba contra Ilottingerum. See Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Grceca, x, 412 ; Cave, Hist. Lift. s. v. 

Metochita, Theodorus (OtoHiopog 6 MsroyiVjje), 
a Greek theologian, flourished in the days of the emper- 
or Andronicus the Elder, who appointed him the chief 
logothete, or chancellor, of the Church at Constantinople, 
and intrusted him with several missions. Amid all his 
official duties, Metochita found time to compose sun- 
dry works which reflect honor upon his learning. He 
w r as banished from the country shortly after the usur- 
pation of power by Andronicus the Younger, in 1328. 
The emperor was not slow to recall him; but Metochita 
being disgusted with the complexion which matters 
had assumed, retired into a convent, where he died 
about 1332. His principal works are Commentaries (Ha- 
pcuppaoig) on several treatises by Aristotle: Physica,De 
Anima, De Ceelo, De Ortu et Interitu, De Memoria et 
Reminiscent ia, De Somno et Viyilia. These commenta- 


ries Avere published in Latin by Gent. Hervet (Basle, 
1550, 4to; Ravenna, 1614, 4to) ; but the original Greek 
text of the Commentaries has remained inedited. He 
also wrote two books on ecclesiastical history, and several 
works of a secular character, which Avere never printed. 
See Fabricius, Bibl. Grceca, x, 412 sq. ; C. F. de Boden- 
bourg, De Th. Metochita Script is Xotheitts vulyo insimu - 
latis, in the Miscellan. Lipsiensia, vol. xii. 

Metonymy (ptTionvpia, “ denominatio nominis pro 
nomine, posita," QuinUllian, 8, 6, 23), a technical term in 
rhetoric designating a “ trope, in which a word is used 
to express a thing differing from its original meaning in 
kind " (E. I). Haven, Rhetoric, p. 78). Metonymies are 
a little bolder than synecdoches (q. v.), and, as Aristotle 
observes, may be employed either to elevate or to de- 
grade the subject, according to the design of the au- 
thor. The substance may be named for the quality, the 
cause for the effect, the precedent for the consequent, or 
the reverse, e. g. “Addison Avas smooth, but Prescott 
smoother.” Here Addison means the writings of Addi- 
son; smooth means pleasing to the ear. Both Avords are 
metonymic. “Ahvavs respect old age" — a metonymy 
for aged people. Thus, “ gray hairs" may stand for “old 
age," the name of Virgil for that of his Avritings, the 
“head" for the “intellect," and the “ olive-branch ” for 
“peace." Metonymies may be. classified as folloAvs: 

(I.) The sign for the thing signified, signum pro sig- 
nato. Sword for Avar ; Spovoc; for poAver (Luke i, 32 ; 
Heb. i, 8); avaroXt), coopt), for east and Avest (Matt, 
ii, 3 ; Luke xiii, 29 ; Psa. xlvi, 6) ; red tape, for the diffi- 
culties in obtaining the completion of a Avork that must 
pass the inspection of several officers ; a pen for litera- 
ture — “The pen is mightier than the sword.” 

(2.) The container for the thing contained, continens 
pro eontento. “The country is jealous of the city." 
“ The army yielded, hut the nary resisted ;” b Koopog , 
world, for the human beings contained in the Avorld 
(Matt, xviii, 7; John i, 10; iii, 16, 17); a oikoq, the 
house, for domestics (John iv, 53 ; Acts x, 2, II, 14, 16). 

(3.) .4 ca use may be put for an effect, and an effect for 
a cause. “ The savage desolation of Avar.” The cause 
of the desolation is a saA*age spirit; here it is transfer- 
red to the effect. In an opposite transference, avc may 
speak of pale death, joyful health, a proud testimony. 
This is sometimes called a transferred epithet. 

(4.) A man may be named for his works. Thus Ave 
speak of “Shakespeare,” meaning his Avritings. “Black- 
stone,” meaning his works on law. So the “ Prophets” 
are referred to (Mark i, 2; Luke xvi, 29; xxiA', 44; 
Acts viii, 28), meaning their Avritings. This is akin to 
personification (q. a*.). 

Metre (Gr. pirpov) is, in its most extensive signi- 
fication, the measure by Avhieh any thing is determined 
Avith exactness and due proportion. In its classical 
sense the Avord is used for the subdivision of a verse. 
The Greeks measured some species of verses (the dac- 
tylic, ehoriambic, antispastic, Ionic, etc.) by considering 
each foot as a metre ; in others (the iambic, trochaic, and 
anapiestic), each dipodia, or two feet, formed a metre. 
Thus the dactylic hexameter (the heroic verse) con- 
tained six dactyls or spondees the iambic, anapaestic, 
and trochaic trimeter, six of those feet respecth'ely. A 
line is said to be aeataleetic Avhen the last syllable of 
the last foot is Avanting ; braehicatalectic, when tA\ r o syl- 
lables are cut. off in the same Avay; liypereataleetie, 
Avhen there is one superfluous syllable. 

In religious poetry, as adapted to music, metre de- 
notes the regular consecution in a stanza of lines con- 
taining a certain number of syllables of a given kind of 
A r erse. The usual number of lines is four, and these may 
be alike or different in length. For example, in Avhat 
is called Long Metre, each line consists of four iambic 
measures; in Common Metre, the fines contain alter- 
nately four and three iambi, or tlieir prosodiac equiva- 
lents; and in Short Metre every line lias three iambi, 
except the third, which has four. All other kinds are 
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called “ particular metres,'' as G lines of 8 syllables eaeli, 

•1 lines of 7. G lines of 7, 1 lines of 10, 4 of G and 2 of 8, 

8 of 8 and 7 alternately, etc. 

Metietes. See Ft it kin. 

Metrical Psalms and Hymns. Several of tlie 
Psalms were translated into English metre, during the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VI II, by Sir 1 nomas 
Wyatt, and printed in 1549. This version, however, is 
supposed to lie lost. It has been thought that a refer- 
ence to some metrical psalms existed in the 7th section 
of the 1st Act of Uniformity in the reign of Edward VI, 
1549, authorizing the use of the Prayer-book, where it 
was enacted •• that it shall be lawful for all men, as well 
in churches, chapels, oratories, or other places, to use 
openly any psalm or prayer taken out of the llible, at 
any due time; not letting or omitting thereby the ser- 
vice, or any part thereof, mentioned in the said book.” 
Put this was several years antecedent to the appearance 
of any regular version. The metrical Psalms, called the 
“Old Version,” originated with Sternhold, who was 
groom of the robes to llenrv VIII and Edward VI, and 
was continued by others until 1G41, when the revisers 
of the Prayer-book declared that “singing of hymns in 
metre is no part of the liturgy," and therefore they re- 
fused to consider them, as not in their commission. See 
Proctor, On Common Prayer (see Index ) ; Cardwell, Con- 
ferences, s. v. ; Pates, ( ' 'hrist . . I ntiq. s. v. ; Staunton, Ke- 
cks. l)iet. s. v. See Psalms, Vkksions of. 

Metrodorus, a leading Epicurean philosopher, was, 
according to the best authorities, a native of Lampsacus. 
although some claim that he was an Athenian, lie 
flourished in the second half of the 3d century P.C. 
Prom his earliest connection with this school of philoso- 
phy until his death, he lived in daily and intimate in- 
tercourse with Epicurus, absenting himself only six 
months during the whole period, lie is regarded as 
the founder of that baser and more sensual form of Epi- 
curean philosophy which many, who sought for “pleas- 
ure as the chief good,” substituted for the intellectual 
enjoyment adopted by Epicurus as his ideal good. Ac- 
cording to Cicero, he made perfect happiness to consist 
in having a well-constituted body, and knowing that it 
would always remain so. One of his sayings, as quoted 
by Atliemeus. was that “the belly is the foundation of 
all philosophy.” lie claimed that all pertaining to a 
happy life should be tested and measured bv this organ. 
3 let rod urns became the favorite disciple of Epicurus, and j 
may justly be ranked second only to him in importance, 
lie died in 277 P.C., at the age of fifty-three, seven 
years before the death of his master, who had intended 
to make him his successor. He left two children, a son 
and daughter, whom Epicurus protected while lie was 
living, and for whom he generously provided in his will. 

Metrodorus left to the world some of his thoughts in 
the tangible form of thirteen volumes, as enumerated by 1 
Diogenes. All these have disappeared, except some 
fragments found among the Hereulaneaii l’apvri; the 
most important of which is a portion of his treatise 
1 If pi Aia^ijniay, contained in the sixth volume of 
the Neapolitan collection. For many years the Epicu- 
reans kept the 20th of each month as a festal day in 
honor of their master and of Metrodorus, whose name 
will ever be linked with that of Epicurus. Another 
philosopher of like name flourished in Chios , in Greece, 
about 100 li.C. He was the author of a Treatise on 
Nature , which was very celebrated. See llayle, /list, 
ami frit, flirt, s. v. ; Fnbricius, Hihlioth. Cnrca, iii, GOG : 
Plinv, Hist. Nat. xxxv, 40; Plutarch, Paulus .Kmilius, 
32. '(H.W.T.) 

Metrology, the science of determining the relative 
value of measures, whether these belong to pecuniary 
standards or to fixed quantities of capacity or extent. 
Indeed, these three are intimately connected, for coins 
can only be accurately determined by weight, and the 
bulk of solids or liquids is ultimately ascertained by 
linear measurements in cubic dimensions, or by a given 


weight of a certain substance of uniform density. Spe- 
cific gravity, therefore, lies at the basis of all quantita- 
tive admeasurements. In the present article we are. of 
course, strictly concerned only with the Jliblical, espe- 
cially Hebrew, weights and measures; but as the value 
of these has come down to us ehictly in Crick equiva- 
lents, it becomes necessary to take the latter also into 
consideration. “The Roman measures came from 
< ireeee, the Grecian from Phoenicia, the Phoenician from 
Babylon. Accordingly each system will throw light on 
the other, and all may be made to contribute something 
to the elucidation of the Hebrew weights and measures. 
This method of viewing the subject, and the satisfactory 
lessons which have been hence deduced, are to be as- 
cribed to llbckh ( Metruloyischen Untersvchunyen, llerlin, 
1838), who, availing himself of the results ascertained 
by English, French, and German scholars, and of the 
peculiar facilities ailbrdcd by a residence in the midst 
of the profound and varied erudition of the Prussian 
capital, has succeeded, by the application of his unwear- 
ied industry and superior endowments, in shewing that 
the system of weights and measures of llabylon, Egypt, 
Palestine, Phceuieia. Greece, Sicily, and Italy, formed 
one great whole, with the most intimate relationships 
and connections” (Kitto\ To these researches must 
lie added later investigations and comparisons by differ- 
ent antiquarians as to the value of particular specimens 
of coins and measures still extant, which sometimes 
considerably modify the conclusions of llbckh. 

1. Coins and 1 1 'eights. — 1. Names of the principal 
Hebrew Standards. — The following are the regular gra- 
dations, beginning with the highest: 

(1.) The talent, “22, kikkdr, strictly a circle, hence 
any round object ; and thus a circular piece of money. 
It was of two kinds, the talent of gold (1 Kings ix, 14) 
and the talent of silver (2 Kings v, 22). See Talkxt. 

(2.) The rnaneh, “I *2, the Greek mina. or gra, strictly 
a portion, i. c. a subdivision of the “ talent.” 

(3.) The shekel, £j2',2, Gnvcized ainAoc, properly a 
weight, the usual unit of estimation, applied to coins 
ami weights. It likewise was of two kinds, the sacred 
(Lev. v, 15) and the royal (2 Sam. xiv. 2G). 

(4.) The be ha, 2J72, strictly a c left or fraction (Gen. 
xxiv, 22). 

(5.) The yerdh , properly a kernel or bean, like 
our “grain,” and the Greek bfioAoc. 

2. Values of these as compared with each other. — The 
relation of the talent to the shekel is determined by the 
statement in Exod. xxx, 13, that every Israelite above 
twenty years of age had to pay the poll-tax of half a 
shekel as a contribution to the sanctuary. Exod. 
xxxviii, 2G tells us that this tax had to he paid by 
003,550 men. The sum amounted to 100 talents and 
1775 shekels (Exod. xxxviii, 25), which are. tin re- 
fore, equal to GOG. 550 half shekels, or 301.775 full shek- 
els. This gives for the value of the talent in shekels, 

3000. The relation of the rnaneh to 

100 

the shekel, and consequently to the talent, is not so clear. 
In E/.ek. xlv, 13, it seems to have consisted of GO shek- 
els (20 + 25 + 15); but a comparison of 1 Kings x, 17 
with 2 Cliron. ix, 1G would make it to consist of 100 
shekels (3 tnaiH‘hs = 300 shekels). Some explain these 
discrepancies by supposing that the sacred shekel was 
double the commercial, or that the talent and maiuh of 
gold were respectively double those of silver. In this 
uncertainty it is generally agreed to reckon GO manohs 
to the talent, ami 50 shekels to a mam h. 'Flic beka 
was a half-shekel (Exod. xxxviii, 2G) ; and the gerah 
was the shekel (Exod. xxx, 13; Lev. xxvii, 25; 
Numb, iii, 47 ; E/.ek. xlv, 20). 

3. 1 'alias of the Hebrew Weights as determined by a 
Comparison with the Creek and Homan. — Josephus states 
(Ant. iii, G, 7) that the Hebrew talent of gold contained 
100 mina' (/uras), but whether by this latter he means 
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the Greek or the Hebrew weight corresponding to that ' 
term, is not clear. Again he states (.1 nt. xiv, 7, 1) that 
the gold mina (j uva) was equal to two and a half Roman 
pounds (XiTpac). On the presumption that the same 
kind of mina is spoken of in both passages, the talent 
would be equivalent to 250 pounds. On the other hand, 
Epiphanius (De Pond, et Mens, lleb.') estimates the He- 
brew talent at 125 Roman pounds. This difference, be- 
ing just one half, leads to the suspicion that it is con- 
nected with the above variation in the value of the 
talent, maneh, and shekel; and this, in connection with 
the nearer correspondence to the Greek measures of 
similar name, renders the lower estimate the more prob- 
able. Taking the Roman pound (presumed to be equiv- 
alent to the Greek Xirpa) at 5204 grains (Smith, Diet, of 
Class. Antiq. s. v. Libra), we have the Hebrew talent 
equal to 650.500 grains, or 112.79 pounds troy, or 92.9 
pounds avoirdupois. Once more, Josephus says the 
gold shekel was equal to a daric (.1 nt. iii, 8, 10), a Per- 
sian coin in Greek circulation, specimens of which have 
come down to us weighing an average of 128.5 grains 
(Smith, ibid. s. v. Daricus). This would yield a talent of 
385,500 grains ; which is much less, yet confirms the above 
conclusion sufficiently for an approximate equivalent, 
as it evidently was meant to be, especially as the darics 
extant have of course lost considerable weight by time. 
Moreover, foreign coin usually passes for less than its 
true value. 

4. Absolute Determination of the Value, of the Hebrew 
Weights . — This has been attempted by means of the 
coins that have actually come down to our time. The 
heavier specimens of silver of the Maccabaean mintage 
that have been found give an average weight to the 
shekel of 220 grains. See Shekel. This affords a 
talent of 660,000 grains, very nearly agreeing with the 
above result. The copper coins of the same period that 
have survived are on the average much heavier, being 
about double the weight, showing a variation in the 
standard fur that metal similar to that noticed above in 
the case of gold. Bdckh, by averaging the shekels of 
every kind of metal, arrives at a mean weight of 274 
grains; but this is too high for the preceding estimates. 
See Money. 

“In the New Testament (Matt, xvii, 24) the Temple- 
tax is a didrachm; from other sources we know that 
this ‘tribute’ was half a shekel; and in verse 27 the 
stater is payment of this tax for two persons. Now the 
stater — a very common silver Attic coin, the tetradrachm 
— weighed 328.8 Parisian grains: thus considerably sur- 
passing the sacred shekel. Are we, then, to hold the 
stater of the New Testament for an Attic tetradrachm ? 
There is reason in the passage of Matthew and in early 
writers for regarding the two as the same. The Attic 
tetradrachm sank from its original weight of 328.8 to 
308 and 304. This approximation must have gone on 
increasing, for under the empire a drachm was equal to a 
Roman denarius, which in the time of Tiberius weighed 
69.8 Parisian grains. Four denarii were equal to 279 
Parisian grains; so that, if the denarius is regarded as 
an Attic drachm, the sacred shekel may be. correctly 
termed a tetradrachm. With this Josephus agrees 
(Ant. iii, 8, 2), Avho says that the shekel (attcXos), a He- 
brew coin, contains four Attic drachms” (Kitto). See 
Drachma. 

II. Measures of Dimension or Extent . — These are chief- 
ly taken from some natural standard, such as the va- 
rious portions of forearm and hand, or the distance of 
travel, etc.; so, among other nations, the foot, fathom, 
etc. In the descriptive portion of this and the follow- 
ing section we freely borrow from the article in Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible. 

1. Measures of Length. — (1.) The principal of these 
were as follows: (a) The etsbd, or finger-breadth, 

mentioned only in Jer. Iii, 21. (5) The RES, tephach , 
or hand-breadth (Exod. xxv, 25; 1 Kings vii, 26; 2 
Chron. iv, 5), applied metaphorically to a short period 
VI.— N 


of time in Psa. xxxix, 5. (c) The t““T, zereth , or span, 

the distance between the extremities of the thumb and 
the little finger in the extended hand (Exod. xxviii, 16; 

1 Sam. xvii, 4; Ezek. xliii, 13), applied generally to de- 
scribe any small measure in Isa. xl, 12. (d) The STSlt, 

ammdh, or cubit, the distance from the elbow to the ex- 
tremity of the middle finger. This occurs very fre- 
quentlv in the Bible in relation to buildings, such as the 
Ark (Gen. vi, 15), the Tabernacle (Exod. xxvi, xxvii), 
and the Temple (1 Kings vi, 2; Ezek, xl, xli), as well 
as in relation to man’s stature (1 Sam. xvii, 4; Matt, vi, 
27), and other objects (Esth. v. 14; Zecli. v, 2). (e) 

The “TE3, gomed, lit. a rod, applied to Eglon’s dirk (Judg. 
iii, 16). Its length is uncertain, but it probably fell be- 
low the cubit, with which it is identified in the A. V. 
(f) The n:p, Icaneh, or reed (comp, our word “cane”), 
for measuring buildings on a large scale (Ezek. xl,5-8; 
xli, 8 ; xlii, 16-19). 

(2.) Little information is furnished by the Bible itself 
as to the relative or absolute lengths described under 
the above terms. With the exception of the notice 
that the reed equals six cubits (Ezek. xl, 5), we have 
no intimation that the measures weie combined in any- 
thing like a scale. We should, indeed, infer the reverse 
from the circumstance that Jeremiah speaks of “four 
fingers,” where, according to the scale, he would have 
said “a hand-breadth;” that in the description of Goli- 
ath’s height (1 8am. xvii, 4), the expression “six cubit3 
and a span” is used instead of “six cubits and a half;” 
and that Ezekiel mentions “span” and “half a cubit” 
in close juxtaposition (xliii, 13, 17), as though they bore 
no relation to each other either in the ordinary or the 
long cubit. That the denominations held a certain ratio 
to each other, arising out of the proportions of the mem- 
bers in the body, could hardly escape notice ; bnt it does 
not follow that they were ever worked up into an arti- 
ficial scale. But by comparing together Exod. xxv, 10 
with Josephus (Ant. iii, 6, 5), we find the span equal to 
half a cubit; for the length which Moses terms two cu- 
bits and a half, Josephus designates five spans. The re- 
lation of tephach (hand-breadtli) and etsba (finger) to 
ammal) (cubit) appears from their several names and 
their import in other systems. The hand-breadth is 
four fingers; the span contains three times the breadth 
of the hand, or twelve fingers. This is the view which 
the rabbins uniformly take. We find a similar system 
among the Greeks, who reckoned in the cubit twenty- 
four fingers, six hand-breadths, and two spans. The 
same was the case with the Egyptians. 

The most important conclusion usually drawn from 
the Biblical notices is to the effect that the cubit, which 
may be regarded as the standard measure, was of vary- 
ing length, and that, in order to secure accuracy, it w-as 
necessary to define the kind of cubit intended, the result 
being that the other denominations, if combined in a 
scale, would vary in like ratio. Thus in Dent, iii, 11, 
the cubit is specified to be “after the cubit of a man;” 
in 2 Chron. iii, 3, “after the first,” or, rather, “after the 
older (niVdiO) measure;” and in Ezek. xli, 8, “a great 
cubit,” or, literally, “ a cubit to the joint,” which is fur- 
ther defined in xl, 5 to be “a cubit and a hand-breadth.” 
These expressions involve one of the most knotty points 
of Hebrew archaeology, viz. the number and the respec- 
tive lengths of the scriptural cubits. A cubit “after 
the .cubit of a man” implies the existence of another 
cubit, which was either longer or shorter than it, and 
from analogy it may be taken for granted that this sec- 
ond cubit would be the longer of the two. But what 
is meant by the “ ammdh of a man ?” Is it the cubitus 
in the anatomical sense of the term— in other word*, the 
bone of the forearm between the elbow and the wrist? 
or is it the full cubit in the ordinary sense of the term, 
from the elbow to the extremity of the middle finger ? 
What, again, are we to understand by Ezekiel’s expres- 
sion, “cubit to the joint?” The term atstsil, is 
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explained by Gesenius ( Thesaur . p. 144) of the knuckles, I 
and not of the ‘'armholes,” as in the A. V. of Jcr. xxxviii, 
12, where our translators have omitted all reference to 
the word yadeka , which follows it. A “cubit to the 
knuckles” would imply the space from the elbow to the 
knuckles, and as this cubit exceeds by a hand-breadth 
the ordinary cubit, we should infer that it was contra- 
distinguished from the cubit that reached only to the 
wrist. The meaning of the word is, however, contested : 
Ilitzig gives it. the sense of a connecting wall {Comm, on 
Jer.). Sturmius {Sciagr. p. 04) understands it of the 
edge of the walls, and others in the sense of a wing of a 
building (lloscnm filler, Schol. in Jer.). Michaelis, on 
the other hand, understands it of the knuckles {Supplem. 
p. 119), and so does Saalschiitz (.4 rchiiol. ii, 165). The 
expressions now discussed, taken together, certainly fa- 
vor the idea that the cubit of the Bible did not come up 
to the full length of the cubit of other countries. (See 
below.) A further question remains to be discussed, 
viz. whether more than two cubits were in vogue among 
the Hebrews. It is generally conceded that the “for- 
mer” or “older” measure of 2 Chron. iii, 3 was the Mo- 
saic or legal cubit, and that the modern measure, the 
existence of which is implied in that designation, was 
somewhat larger. Further, the cubit “after the cubit 
of a man” of Dcut. iii, 11 is held to be a common meas- 
ure, in contradistinction to the Mosaic one, and to have 
fallen below this latter in point of length. In this case 
we should have three cubits — the common, the Mosaic 
or old measure, and the new measure. We turn to Eze- 
kiel ami find a distinction of another character, viz. a 
long and a short cubit. Now it has been urged by many 
writers, and we think with good reason, that Ezekiel 
would not be likely to adopt any other than the old or- 
thodox Mosaic standard for the measurements of his 
ideal temple. If so, his long cubit would be identified 
with the old measure, and his short cubit with the one 
“after the cubit of a man,” and the new measure of *2 
Chron. iii, 3 would represent a still longer cubit than 
Ezekiel’s long one. Other explanations of the prophet’s 
language have, however, been offered : it has been some- 
times assumed that, while living in Chaldiea. he and his 
countrymen had adopted the long Babylonian cubit 
(Jahn, Archieol. § 113); but in this case his short cubit 
could not have belonged to the same, country, inasmuch 
as the difference between these two amounted to only 
three lingers (Herod, i, ITS). Again, it has been ex- 
plained that his short cubit was the ordinary Chaldean 
measure, and the long one the Mosaic measure (Koscn- 
miiller, in ICzek. xl, 5) : but this is unlikely, on account 
of the respective lengths of the Babylonian and the 
Mosaic cubits, to which we shall hereafter refer. Inde- 
pendently of these objections, we think that the pas- 
sages previously discussed (Dent, iii, 1 1 ; 5 Chron. iii, 3) 
imply the existence of three cubits. 

It remains to be inquired whether from the Bible it- 
self we can extract any information as to the length of 
the Mosaic or legal cubit. The notices of the height 
of the altar and of the height of the lavers in the Tem- 
ple are of importance in this respect. In the former 
case three cubits is specified (Exod. xxvii, 1), with a 
direct prohibition against the use of steps (Exod. xx. 
26) ; in the latter, the height of the base on which the 
laver was placed was three cubits (1 Kings vii, 27). If. 
we adopt the ordinary length of the cubit (say 20 inches), 
the height of the altar and the base wouid l>e 5 feet. 
But it would be extremely inconvenient, if not impossi- 
ble, to minister at an altar or to use a laver placed at 
such a height. In order to meet this dillieulty without 
any alteration of the length of the cubit, it must be as- 
sumed that an inclined plane led up to it. as was the 
case with the loftier altar of the Temple (Mislma. Mid- 
doth, iii, § 1, 3). But such a contrivance is contrary to 
the spirit of the text; and, even if suited to the aitar, 
would be wholly needless for the lavers. Hence Saal- I 
schiltz infers that the cubit did not exceed a Prussian 
foot, which is less than an English foot (.1 rchiiol. ii, 


167). The other instances adduced by him are not so 
much to the point. The molten sea was not designed 
for the purpose of bathing (though this impression is 
conveyed by 2 Chron. iv, 6, as given in the A.V.), and 
therelbre no conclusion can be drawn from the depth of 
the water in it. The height of Og, as inferred from the 
length of his bedstead (9 cubits, Dcut. iii, 11), and the 
height of Goliath (6 cubits and a span, 1 Sara, xvii, 4), 
are not inconsistent with the idea of a cubit about 18 
inches long, if credit can be given to other recorded in- 
stances of extraordinary stature. (Pliny, vii, 2, 16; lie- 
rod. i, 68 ; Josephus, A nt. xviii, 4, 5). At the same time 
the rendering of the Sept, in 1 Sam. xvii, 4, which is 
followed by Jose [thus {Ant. vi, 9, 1), and which reduces 
the number of cubits to four, suggests either an error in 
the Hebrew text, or a considerable increase in the length 
of the cubit in later times. 

(3.) We now turn to collateral sources of information, 
which we will follow out, as far as possible, in chrono- 
logical order. The earliest and most trustworthy testi- 
mony as to the length of the cubit is supplied by the 
existing specimens of old Egyptian measures. Several 
of these have been discovered in tombs, carrying us 
back at all events to B.C. 1700, while the Nilometer at 
Elephantine exhibits the length of the cubit in the time 
of the Boman emperors. No great difference is exhib- 
ited in these measures, the longest being estimated at 
about 21 inches, and the shortest at about 20£, or ex- 
actly 20.4729 inches (Wilkinson, .4 uc. Kg. ii, 258). They 
arc divided into 28 digits, and in this respect contrast 
with the Mosaic cubit, which, according to rabbinical 
authorities, was divided into 24 digits. There is some 
difficulty in reconciling this discrepancy with the almost 
certain fact of the derivation of the cubit from Egypt. 
It has generally been surmised that the Egyptian cubit 
was of more than one length, and that the sepulchral 
measures exhibit the shorter as well as the longer by 
special marks. Wilkinson denies the existence of more 
than one cubit (. I nc. Kg. ii, 257-259), apparently on the 
ground that the total lengths of the measures do not 
materially vary. It may be conceded that the measures 
are intended to represent the same length, the variation 
being simply the result of mechanical inaccuracy; but 
this does not decide the question of the double cubit, 
which rather turns on the peculiarities of notation ob- 
servable on these measures. For a full discussion of this 
point we must refer the reader to Thcnius’s essay in the 
Theologische Stndien mid Kritiken for 1816, p. 297-342. 
Our limits will permit only a brief statement of the facts 
of the case, and of the views expressed in reference to 
them. The most perfect of the Egyptian cubit meas- 
ures arc those preserved in the Turin and Louvre mu- 
seums. These are unequally divided into two parts, the 
one on the right hand containing 15, and the other 13 
digits. In the former part the digits are subdivided into 
aliquot parts from f, to J |5 , reckoning from right to left. 
In the latter part the digits are marked on the lower 
edge in the Turin, and on the upper edge in the Louvre 
measure. In the Turin measure the three left-hand 
digits exceed the others in size, and have marks over 
them indicating either fingers or the numerals 1.2,3. 
The four left-hand digits are also marked off from the 
rest by a double stroke, and are further distinguished by 
hieroglyphic marks supposed to indicate that they are 
digits of the old measure. There are also special marks 
between the 6th and 7th. and between t lie 10th and 
lltli digits of the left-hand portion. In the Louvre 
cubit two digits arc marked off on the lower edge by 
lines running in a slightly transverse direction, thus 
producing a greater length than is given on the upper 
side, h has been found that each of the three above 
specified digits in the Turin measure -,, 1 , of the whole 
length, less these three digits; or, to put it in another 
form, the four left-hand digits — * of the 25 right-hand 
digits: also t hat each of the two digits in the Louvre 
measure — of the whole length, less these two digits; 
and further, that twice the left half of either measure = 
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the whole length of the Louvre measure, less the two 
digits. Most writers on the subject agree in the con- 
clusion that the measures contain a combination of two, 
if not three, kinds of cubit. Great difference of opinion, 
however, is manifested as to particulars. Thenius makes 
the difference between the royal and old cubits to be no 
more than two digits, the average length of the latter 
being 484.289 millimetres, or 19.006 inches, as compared 
with 523.524 millimetres, or 20.611 inches, and 523 mil- 
limetres, or 20.591 inches, the lengths of the Turin and 
Louvre measures respectively, lie accounts for the ad- 
ditional two digits as originating in the practice of 
placing the two lingers crosswise at the end of the arm 
and hand used in measuring, so as to mark the spot up 
to which the cloth or other article has been measured, 
lie further finds, in the notation of the Turin measure, 
indications of a third or ordinary cubit 23 digits in 
length. Another explanation is that the old cubit con- 
sisted of 24 or 25 new digits, and that its length was 
462 millimetres, or 18.189 inches; and, again, others put 
the old cubit at 24 new digits, as marked on the meas- 
ures. The relative proportions of the two would be, on 
these two hypotheses, as 28 : 26, as 28 : 25, and as 28 : 24. 
(See below.) 

The use of more than one cubit appears to have also 
prevailed in Babylon, for Herodotus states that the 
“royal” exceeded the “moderate” cubit ( 7 rF]\vg pirpiog) 
by three digits (i, 178). The appellation “royal,” if 
borrowed from the Babylonians, would itself imply the 
existence of another; but it is by no means certain that 
this other was the “moderate” cubit mentioned in the 
text. The majority of critics think that Herodotus is 
there speaking of the ordinary Greek cubit (Bbckli, p. 
214), though the opposite view is affirmed by Grote in 
his notice of Bbekh’s work (Class, Mus. i, 28). Even 
if the Greek cubit be understood, a further difficulty 
arises out of the uncertainty whether Herodotus is 
speaking of digits as they stood on the Greek or on the 
Babylonian measure. In the one case the proportions 
of the two would be as 8:7, in the other case as 9:8. 
Bockh adopts the Babylonian digits (without good rea- 
son, we think), and estimates the Babylonian royal cubit 
at 234.2743 Baris lines, or 20.806 inches (p. 219). A 
greater length would be assigned to it according to the 
data furnished by M. Oppert, as stated in llawlinson’s j 
Herod, i, 315 ; for if the cubit and foot stood in the ratio 
of 5:3, and if the latter contained 15 digits, and had a 
length of 315 millimetres, then the length of the ordi- 
nary cubit would be 525 millimetres, and of the royal 
cubit, assuming, with Mr. Grote, that the cubits in each 
case were Babylonian, 588 millimetres, or 23.149 inches. 

Reverting to the Hebrew measures, we should be dis- 
posed to identify the new measure implied in 2 Chron. 
iii, 3, with the full Egyptian cubit; the “old” measure 
and Ezekiel’s cubit with the lesser one, either of 26 or 
24 digits; and the “cubit of a man” with the third one 
of which Thenius speaks. Bockh, however, identities 
the Mosaic measure with the full Egyptian cubit, and 
accounts for the difference in the number of digits on 
the hypothesis that the Hebrews substituted a division 
into 24 for that into 28 digits, the size of the digits be- 
ing of course increased (p. 266, 267). With regard to 
the Babylonian measure, it seems highly improbable 
that either the ordinary or the royal cubit could be 
identified with Ezekiel’s short cubit (as Rosenmuller 
thinks), seeing that its length on either of the compu- 
tations above offered exceeded that of the Egyptian 
cubit. 

In the Mishna the Mosaic cubit is defined to be one 
of six palms ( Celitn , 17, § 10). It is termed the moder- 
ate cubit (mairan St), and is distinguished from a 
lesser cubit of five palms on the one side ( Celim , ib.), 
and on the other side from a larger one, consisting, ac- 
cording to Bartenora (in Cel. 17, § 9), of six palms and 
a digit. The palm consisted, according to Maimonides 
(ibid.), of four digits; and the digit, according to Arias 


Montanus (Ant. p. 1 13), of four barleycorns. This gives 
144 barleycorns as the length of the cubit, which ac- 
cords with the number assigned to the cubitus justus et 
mediocris of the Arabians (Bockh, p. 246). The length 
of the Mosaic cubit, as computed by Thenius (after sev- 
eral trials with the specified number of barleycorns of 
middling size, placed side by side), is 214.512 Paris lines, 
or 19.0515 inches (Stiid.u. Krit. p. 110). It seems hardly 
possible to arrive at any very exact conclusion by this 
mode of calculation. Eisenschmid estimated 144 bar- 
leycorns as equal to 238.35 Paris lines (Bockh, p. 269), 
perhaps from having used larger grains than the aver- 
age. The writer of the article on “ Weights and Meas- 
ures” in the Penny Cyclopaedia (xviii, 198) gives, as the 
result of his own experience, that 38 average grains 
make up 5 inches, in which case 144 — 18.947 inches; 
while the length of the Arabian cubit referred to is 
computed at 213.058 Paris lines (Bockh, p. 247). The 
Talmudists state that the Mosaic cubit was used for the 
edifice of the Tabernacle and Temple, and the lesser cu- 
bit for the vessels thereof. This was probably a fiction ; 
for the authorities were not agreed among themselves 
as to the extent to which the lesser cubit was used, 
some of them restricting it to the golden altar, and parts 
of the brazen altar (Mishna, Cel. 17, § 10). But this 
distinction, fictitious as it may have been, shows that, 
the cubits were not regarded in the light of sacred and 
profane, as stated in works on Hebrew archeology. 
Another distinction, adopted by the rabbinists in refer- 
ence to the palm, would tend to show that they did not 
rigidly adhere to any definite length of cubit; for they 
recognised two kinds of palms, one wherein the fingers 
lay loosely open, which they denominated a smiling 
palm ; the other wherein the fingers were closely com- 
pressed, and styled the grieving palm (Carp- 
zov, Appar. p. 674, 676). 

(4.) Prof.T. O. Paine, the acute and accu- 
rate author of Solomon's Temple, etc. (Bost. 
1861), presents some original and ingenious 
views on the subject, which appear to us to 
solve most of the above difficulties. He 
maintains that there was but one cubit in 
use among the Hebrews, and that essentially 
the same with the Egyptian cubit. The 
“hand-breadth” he regards as an addition 
(a b) to the rod itself (b c ), for convenience 
of holding, as iu the annexed figure. This, 



Cubit-rule, according to Paiue. 
he thinks, likewise explains the peculiar 
phraseology in Ezekiel xliii, 13: JTSN: !T2X 
naial. A cubit [i. e. the rule] is a cubit 
and a hand-breadth long (p. 72). So also by 
means of the following figure he shows that 
only six cubits were counted on the reed 
(b c), while the hand-breadth (a b) was* a 
handle to hold the reed by. Thus Ezek. xl, 
5, “And in the man’s hand a measuring-reed 
six cubits by the [regular] cubit, and a hand- 
breadth” [additional] ;” again, Ezek. xli, 8, 
“A full reed of six great cubits,” I"i: j? n 
rviax dd, literally, as the Maso- 
retic accents require, the reed, six cubits to 
the joint, i. e., as Mr. Paine shrewdly inter- 
prets the joint of the reed, one of its knots or 
* sections, as in the subjoined cut (ibid.). Ml 
' this suggests the surmise that the three larger 
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and separate digits over the cubits described above as 
extant were actually no part of the measure itself, but 
only the finger-marks or handle by means of which it 
was grasped in use. If these be deducted, the cubit will 
be reduced to the usual or traditionary reckoning, which 
is about IK inches. 

We take the liberty of adding some interesting re- 
searches from a private communication by the same 
writer, in which Ik* believes that he has discovered the 
cubit locked up in the sockets of the Tabernacle walls. 
Having determined that these were each i cubit square 
and £ cubit thick, he makes the following curious cal- 
culation: The 96 silver sockets of the planks (Ksod. 
xx vi, 15-25) would make 4 cubit cubes, i. e., if | tiled to- 
gether. a solid mass 2 cubits in each dimension; or, in 
other terms, 24 sockets made a solid cubit. As each 
socket weighed a talent (Exod. xxxviii, 27), we have 
the formula, 

...... ,. 3 / 24 talents in silver 

1 cubit (in inches)^ V r- — t- ; j — r . — . — . 

weight ol 1 cul». inch ot silver 

As the talent contained 3000 shekels, and as silver 
weighs 2651 grains per ounce, we have, by substitution, 

. . 3 / 72,000 shekels silver 

lcnb "=v MM grain, ' 
or, assuming the ancient shekel to have weighed (as 
above) 220 grains, 

1 cnbit (in inches)= 5975 — 1S.14 inches. 

This strikingly agrees with the result attained above, 
l’rof. Paine remarks that the cores for the tenons in the 
sockets may safely be neglected, as tbe dross would 
fully counterbalance them. The alloy, if at all used in 
manufacturing, would not materially raise tbe value of 
the cubit in this calculation. 

(5.) Land and area were measured either by the cubit 
(Numb, xxxv, 4, 5; Ezek. xl, 27) or by tbe reed (Ezek. 
xlii, 20; xliii, 17; xlv, 2; xlviii, 20; llcv. xxi, 16). 
There is no indication in the Bible of the use of a square 
measure by the Jews. Whenever they wished to define 
the size of a plot, they specified its length and breadth, 
even if it were a perfect square, as in Ezek. xlviii, Hi. 
The difficulty of doliuing an area by these means is ex- 
perienced in tbe interpretation of Numb, xxxv, I, 5, 
where the suburbs of tbe Levitical cities are described as 
reaching outward from tlic wall of tbe city 1000 cubits 
round about, and at the same time 2000 cubits on each 
side from without the city. We can hardly understand 
these two measurements otherwise than as applying, the 
one to the width, the other to the external boundary 
of tbe suburb, the measurements being taken respec- 
tively perpendicular and parallel to tbe city walls. Hut 
in this case it is necessary to understand the words ren- 
dered “from without tbe city,” in ver. 5, as meaning to 
the exclusion of the city, so that the length of the city 
wall should be added in each ease to the 2000 cubits. 
The result would he that the size of the areas would 
vary, and that, where the city walls were unequal in 
length, the sides of the suburb would be also unequal. 
Kor instance, if the city wall were 500 cubits long, then 
the side of the suburb would be 2.701) cubits; if the city 
wall were 1000 cubits, then tbe side of the suburb would 
be 3000 cubits. Assuming tbe existence of two towns, 
500 and 1000 cubits square, the area of the suburb would 
in the former case = (5,000.000 square cubits, and would 
be 24 times tbe size of the town; while in the latter 
case tbe suburb would be K.000,000 square cubits, and 
only K times the size of the town. This explanation is 
not wholly satisfactory, on account of tbe disproportion 
of the suburbs as compared with the towns; neverthe- 
less any other explanation only exaggerates this dispro- 
portion. Koil, in his comment on Josh, xiv, 4, assumes 
that the city wall was in all cases to be regarded as 
1000 cubits long, which, with tbe 1000 cubits outside the 
wall, and measured in the same direction as the wall, 
would make up the 2000 cubits, and would give to the 
side of the suburb in every case a length of 3000 cubits. 
The objection to this view is that there is no evidence 


as to a uniform length of the city walls, and that the 
suburb might have been more conveniently described as 
3000 cubits on each side. All ambiguity would have 
been avoided if the size of tbe suburb bad been decided 
either by absolute or relative acreage; in other words, 
if it were to consist in all cases of a certain fixed acreage 
outside the walls, or if it were made to vary in a certain 
ratio to the size of the town. As the text stands, neither 
of these methods can be deduced from it. .See Leviti- 
cai. (Try. 

2. The measures of distance noticed in tbe Old Testa- 
ment are the three following: (a) The "Zli, tsei'ad, or 
pace (2 Sam. vi, 13). answering generally to our yard. 
(//) The r““”, kihrdth lui-ureis, rendered in the 

A. V. “a little way” or “a little piece of ground’’ ((ien. 
xxxv, 16; xlviii, 7; 2 Kings v, 10). The expression 
appears to indicate some definite distance, but we are 
unable to state with precision what that distance was. 
The Sept, retains the Hebrew word in the form Xafipa- 
3d, as if it were tbe name of a place, adding in (Jen. 
xlviii, 7 the words Kara rLv 'uriritipopor, which is thus 
a second translation of the expression. If a certain dis- 
tance was intended by this translation, it would be 
either tbe ordinary length of a race-course, or such a 
distance as a horse could travel without being overfa- 
tigned — in other words, a stage, lint it probably means 
a locality, either a race-course itself, as in 3 Macc. iv, 
11, or tbe space outside tbe town walls where the race- 
course was usually to be found. The Sept, gives it 
again in (Jen. xlviii, 7 as the equivalent fur Ephrath. 
The Syriac and Persian versions render kibratli by para* 
sane/, a well-known Persian measure, generally estimated 
at 30 stades (Herod, ii, (!; v, 53), or from to 4 Eng- 
lish miles, but sometimes at a larger amount, even up 
to 60 stades (Strab. xi, 51H). The only conclusion to be 
drawn from the Bible is that the kibratli did not exceed 
and probably equalled tbe distance between Bethlehem 
and Kaeliel’s luirial-place, which is traditionally identi- 
fied with a spot U miles north of the town, (c) The 
Z““ “““i, derek //bin, or Z uiuhaldk yam, a 

day’s journey, which was the most usual method of cal- 
culating distances in travelling ((Jen. xxx, 36; xxxi, 
23; Exod. iii, IK; v, 3; Numb, x, 33; xi, 31; xxxiii, 
K; Dent, i, 2; 1 Kings xix, 4; 2 Kings iii, 9; Jonah iii, 
3; 1 Mace, v, 24, 2K; vii, 45; Tobit vi. 1), though but 
one instance of it occurs in tbe New Testament (Luke 
ii, 41). The distance indicated by it was naturally 
tl net ua ting, according to the circumstance of the travel- 
ler or the country through which be passed. Herodotus 
variously estimates it at 200 and 150 stades (iv, 101 ; v, 
53); A I a ri i ms ( up.l'tol . i, 11) at 150 and 172 stades; Pau- 
sanias (x. 33, 2) at 150 stades; Strabo (i, 35) at trom 

250 to 300 stades; and Vegetius (De Re Mil. i. 11) at 
from 20 to 21 miles for the Koman army. The ordinary 
day’s journey among tbe Jews was thirty miles; but 
when they travelled in companies, only ten miles. Nc- 
apolis formed tbe first stage out of Jerusalem, according 
1 to tbe former, and Beeroth according to tbe latter com- 
| utation (Lightfoot, Rxerc. in Luc. ii, 44). It is impos- 
sible to assign any distinct length to the day’s journey : 
Julm’s estimate of 33 miles, 172 yards, and 4 feet, is 
based upon tbe false assumption that it bore some fixed 
ratio to tbe other measures of length. 

In the Apocrypha and New Testament we meet with 
the following additional measures: (c/) The Salihnth- 
day *s journey, oafidaror mVc, a general statement for 
a very limited distance, such as would naturally be re- 
garded as the immediate vicinity of any locality, (c) 
The ordcioi/, stadium, or *• furlong.” a (Jrock measure 
introduced into Asia subsequently to Alexander’s con- 
quest, and hence first mentioned in the Apocrypha (2 
Macc. xi, 5; xii, 9, 17, 23). and subsequently in the New 
Testament (Luke xxiv, 13; John vi. 13: xi, IK; Bcv. 
xiv, 20; xxi, 16). Both the name and the length of 
the. stade were borrowed from the foot-race course at 
Olympia. It equalled 600 Greek feet (llerod. ii, 149), 
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or 125 Roman paces (Plin. ii, 23), or 606f- feet of our 
measure. It thus falls below the furlong by 53J feet. 
The distances between Jerusalem and the places lletha- 
ny, Jamnia, and Scythopolis, are giveu with tolerable 
exactness at 15 stades (John xi, IS), 240 stades (2 Macc. 
xii, 9), and 600 stades (2 Macc. xii, 29). In 2 Macc. 
xi, 5 there is an evident error, either of the author or 
of the text, in respect to the position of Bethsura, which 
is given as only 5 stades from Jerusalem. The Talmud- 
ists describe the stade under the term res, and regarded 
it as equal to 625 feet and 125 paces (Carpzov, Appar. 
p. 679). (/) The mile, piXiov, a Roman measure, 

equalling 1000 Roman paces, 8 stades, and 1618 English 
yards. See each in its place. 

III. Measures of Capacity.— 1. Those for liquids were : 
(a) The ■?, log (Lev. xiv, 10, etc.), originally signifying 
a “ basin.” (6) The *pn, kin, a name of Egyptian origin, 
frequently noticed in the Bible (Exod. xxix, 40; xxx, 
24; Numb, xv, 4, 7, 9; Ezek. iv, 11; etc.), (e) P2, 
fidroQ, the bath, the name meaning “measured," the 
largest of the liquid measures (1 Kings vii, 26, 38 ; 2 
Chron. ii, 10 ; Ezra vii, 22 ; Isa. v, 10 ; Luke xvi, 16). 

With regard to the relative values of these measures 
we learn nothing from the Bible, but we gather from 
Josephus (.Inf. iii, 8, 3) that the hath contained 6 bins 
(for the bath equalled 72 xestce or 12 choes, and the bin 
2 choes), and from the rabbinists that the hin contained 
12 logs (Carpzov, Appar. p. 685). 

2. The dry measure contained the following denomi- 
nations: (a) The 2J?, cab, mentioned only in 2 Kings 
vi, 25, the name meaning literally hollow or concave. 
(5) The “V23.*', omer, mentioned only in Exod. xvi, 16-36. 
The same measure is elsewhere termed issaron, 

as being the tenth part of an ephah (compare Exod. 
xvi, 36), whence in the A. V. “tenth deal” (Lev. xiv, 
10 ; xxiii, 13 ; Numb, xv, 4, etc.). The word omer im- 
plies a heap, and secondarily a sheaf, (c) The JlXG, 
s&ah, or “ measure,” this being the etymological meaning 
of the term, and appropriately applied to it, inasmuch as 
it was the ordinary measure lor household purposes 
(Gen. xviii, 6; 1 Sam. xxv, 18; 2 Kings vii, 1, 16). 
The Greek equivalent, adrov, occurs in Matt. xiii,33; 
Luke xiii, 21. The seali was otherwise termed 
shalish, as being the third part of an ephah (Isa. xl, 12; 
Psa. lxxx, 5). ( d ) The ephah, a word of Egyp- 

tian origin, and of frequent recurrence in the Bible 
(Exod. xvi, 36; Lev. v, 11; vi,20; Numb, v, 15; xxviii, 
5; Judg. vi, 19; Ruth ii, 17; 1 Sam. i, 24; xvii, 17; 
Ezek. xiv, 1 1, 13, 14 ; xlvi, 5, 7, 11, 14). (e) The qpb, 

lethek, iifitKopog, or “ half-homer,” literally meaning what 
is poured out : it occurs only in IIos. iii, 2. ( f ) The 

Ten, homer, meaning heap (Lev. xxvii, 16; Numb, xi, 
32; Isa. v, 10; Ezek. xiv, 13). It is elsewhere termed 
cor, “13, from the circular vessel in which it was meas- 
ured (I Kings iv, 22; v, 11 ; 2 Chron. ii, 10; xxvii, 5; 
Ezra vii, 22; Ezek. xiv, 14). The Greek equivalent, 
Kopog, occurs in Luke xvi, 7. 

The relative proportions of the dry measures are to a 
certain exteut expressed in the names issaron, meaning 
a tenth, and shalish, a third. In addition, we have the 
Biblical statement that the omer is the tenth part of the 
ephah (Exod. xvi, 36), and that the ephah was the tenth 
part of a homer, and corresponded to the bath in liquid 
measure (Ezek. xiv, 1 1). The rabbinists supplement 
this by stating that the ephah contained three seahs, 
and the seah six cabs (Carpzov, p. 683). 

The scale is constructed, it will be observed, on a 
combination of decimal and duodecimal ratios, the for- 
mer prevailing in respect to the omer, ephah, and homer, 
the latter in respect to the cab, seah, and ephah. In 
the liquid measure the duodecimal ratio alone appears, 
and hence there is a fair presumption that this was the 
original, as it was undoubtedly the most geueral prin- 


ciple on which the scales of antiquity were framed 
(Bdckh, p. 38). Whether the decimal division was in- 
troduced from some other system, or whether it was the 
result of local usage, there is no evidence to show. 

3. The absolute values of the liquid and dry measures 
form the subject of a single inquiry, inasmuch as the 
two scales have a measure of equal value, viz. the bath 
and the ephah (Ezek. xiv, 11): if either of these can he 
fixed, the conversion of the other denominations into 
their respective values readily follows. Unfortunately, 
the data for determining the value of the hath or ephah 
are both scanty and conflicting. Attempts have been 
made to deduce the value of the bath from a comparison 
of the dimensions and the contents of the molten sea as 
given in 1 Kings vii, 23-26. If these particulars had 
been given with greater accuracy and fulness, they 
would have furnished a sound basis for a calculation ; 
but, as the matter now stands, uncertainty attends the 
statement. The diameter is given as 10 cubits, and the 
circumference as 30 cubits, the diameter being stated to 
be “from one brim to the other.” Assuming that the 
vessel was circular, the proportions of the diameter and 
circumference are not sufficiently exact for mathemati- 
cal purposes, nor are we able to decide whether the di- 
ameter was measured from the internal or the external 
edge of the vessel. The difference, however, in either 
respect, is not sufficiently great to affect the result mate- 
rially. The shape of the vessel has been variously con- 
ceived to he circular and polygonal, cylindrical and 
hemispherical, with perpendicular and with bulging 
sides. The contents are given as 2000 baths in 1 Kings 
vii, 26, and 3000 baths in 2 Chron. iv, 5, the latter being 
probably a corrupt text. The conclusions drawn have 
been widely different, as might be expected. If it be 
assumed that the form of the vessel was cylindrical (as 
the description prima facie seems to imply), that its 
clear diameter was 10 cubits of the value (often esti- 
mated) of 19.0515 English inches each, and that its full 
contents w r ere 2000 baths, then the value of the bath 
would be 4.8965 gallons; for the contents of the vessel 
would equal 2,715,638 cubic inches, or 9793 gallons. If, 
however, the statement of Josephus {Ant. viii, 3, 5), as 
to the hemispherical form of the vessel, be adopted, then 
the estimate would he reduced. Saigev, as quoted by 
Bdckh (p. 261), on this hypothesis calculates the value 
of the bath at 18.086 French litres, or 3.9807 English 
gallons. If, further, we adopt Saalschutz’s view as to 
the length of the cubit, which he puts at 15 Dresden 
inches at the highest, the value of the bath will he fur- 
ther reduced, according to his calculation, to 10J Prus- 
sian quarts, or 2.6057 English gallons; while at his lower 
estimate of the cubit at 12 inches, its value would be 
little more than one half of this amount (.4 rchiiol. ii, 
171). On the other hand, if the vessel bulged, and if 
the diameter and circumference were measured at the 
neck or narrowest part of it, space might be found lor 
2000 or even 3000 baths of greater value than any of the 
above estimates. It is therefore hopeless to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion from this source. Neverthe- 
less, we think the calculations are not without their use, 
as furnishing a certain amount of presumptive evidence. 
For, setting aside the theory that the vessel bulged con- 
siderably, for which the text furnishes no evidence what- 
ever, all the other computations agree in one point, viz. 
that the hath fell far below the value placed on it by 
Josephus, and by modern writers on Hebrew archaeology 
generally, according to wdiom the bath measures be- 
tween 8 and 9 English gallons. See Brazen Sea. 

We turn to the statements of Josephus and other 
early writers. The former states that the hath equals 
72 xestce {Ant. viii, 2, 9); that the hin equals 2 Attic 
choes {ibid, iii, 8, 3 ; 9, 4) ; that the seah equals H Ital- 
ian modii {ibid, ix, 4, 5) ; that the cor equals 10 Attic 
medimni {ibid, xv, 9, 2) ; and that the issaron or omer 
equals 7 Attic cotylce {ibid, iii, 6, 6). It may further 
be implied from Ant. ix, 4. 4, as compared with 2 Kings 
vi, 25, that he regarded the cab as equal to 4 xestce. 
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Now, in order to reduce these statements to consistency, ' 
it must be assumed that in A nt. xv, 0, 2, he has con- 
fused the medimnus with the metrites, and in Ant. iii, G, 
(I. the cotyl'e with the xestes. Such errors throw doubt 
on his other statements, and tend to the conclusion 
that Josephus was not really familiar with the Greek 
measures. This impression is supported by his apparent 
ignorance of the term metrites, which he should have 
used not only in the passage above noticed, but also in 
viii, 2, 9, where he would naturally have substituted it 
for 72 xester, assuming that these were Attic ar ester. Nev- 
ertheless, his testimony must be taken as decisively in 
favor of the essential identity of the Hebrew bath with 
the Attic metrites. Jerome (in Matt, xiii, 33) affirms 
that the scab equals H modii, and (in Kzek. xlv, 1 1) that 
the cor equals 30 modii: statements that are glaringly 
inconsistent, inasmuch as there were 30 seahs in the 
cor. The statements of Epiphanius, in his treatise l)e 
M ensures, arc equally remarkable for inconsistency. lie 
states (ii, 177) that the cor equals 30 modii. On this 
assumption the bath would equal 51 sextarii, but lie 
gives only 50 (p. 178); the scab woidd equal 1 modius , 
but he gives 1} modii (p. 178), or, according to his esti- 
mate of 17 sextarii to the modius, 21} sextarii ; though 
elsewhere he assigns 50 sextarii as its value (p. 182); 
the outer would be Ojq sextarii, but lie gives 7i (p. 
182), implying 45 modii to the cor; and, lastly, the 
ephah is identified with the Egyptian artahe (p. 182), 
which was either 1} or 3} modii, according as it was in 
the old or the new measure, though, according to his es- 
timate of the cor, it would only equal 3 modii. Little 
reliance can be placed on statements so loosely made, 
and the question arises whether the identification of the 
bath with the metrites did not arise out of the circum- 
stance that the two measures held the same relative 
position in the scales, each being subdivided into 72 
parts; and, again, whether the assignment of 30 modii 
to the cor did not arise out of there being 30 seahs in 
it. The discrepancies can only be explained on the as- 
sumption that a wide margin was allowed for a long 
measure, amounting to an increase of fifty per cent. This 
appears to have been the case from the definition of 
the scab or aurov given by Hesychius (puctog yffiiov, 
yyovv iv ijpiav poCiovAraXaeov), and again by iSuidas 
(pociov VTrtpTrtTv\>ipioyiroi’, oig tivat poaov tva teal 
i'lpiavv). Assuming, however, that Josephus was right 
in identifying the bath with the metrites, its value 
would be, according to Biickh’s estimate of the latter 
(p. 261,278), 1993.95 1'aris cubic inches, or 8.7053 Eng- 
lish gallons; but, according to the estimate of Bcrtheau 
( Cesch. p. 73), 1 985.77 Paris cubic inches, or 8.GG9G Eng- 
lish gallons. 

The rabbinists furnish data of a different kind for 
calculating the value of the Hebrew measures. They 
estimated the log to be equal to six ben eggs, the cubic 
contents of which were ascertained by measuring the 
amount of water they displaced (Mnimonides./H Cil. 17. 
§ 10). On this basis, Thenius estimated the log ai 
11.088 Paris cubic inches, or .00147 English gallon, and 
the bath at 1014.39 Paris cubic inches, or 4.4280 gal- 
lons (.87. it. Kr. j). 101, 121). Again, the log of water is 
said to have weighed 108 Egyptian drachma.', each 
equalling Gl barleycorns (Maimouides, in Peak, 3, § G. 
eel. < I nisius). Thenius finds that G588 barleycorns fill 
about the same space as G hen eggs (.87. v. Kr. p. 112). 
Again, a log is said to fill a vessel 4 digits long, 4 
broad, ami ‘2- 1 7 u high (Maimouides, in Prof. Memtcftotfi). 
This vessel would contain 21.G cubic inches, or .07751 
gallon. The conclusion arrived at from these data 
would agree tolerably well with the first estimate formed 
on the notices of the molten sea. 

In the New Testament we have notices of the fol- 
lowing foreign measures: (a) The metrites, fu-ppm'ig 
(John ii, G; A. X. “ firkin”), for liquids. (5) The rha- 
nix, \oiriK (Ucv. vi, G ; A.Y. “ measure”'), for dry things, 
(c) The xestes, ^tari/g, applied, however, not to the par- 
ticular measure so named by the Greeks, but to any 


small vessel, such as a cup (Mark vii, 4, 8 ; A.Y. “pot”). 
(d) The modius, similarly applied to describe any ves- 
sel of moderate dimensions (Matt, v, 15; Mark iv, 21 ; 
Luke xi. 33; A.Y. ‘'bushel"); though properly mean- 
ing a Homan measure, amounting to about a peck. 

The value of the Attic metrites has already been 
stated to be 8.GG9G gallons, and consequently the amount 
of liquid in six stone jars, containing on the average 2i 
metritee each, would exceed lit) gallons (John ii, G). 
Yery possibly, however, the Greek term represents the 
Hebrew bath, and if the bath he taken at the lower es- 
timate assigned to it, the amount would be reduced to 
about GO gallons. Even this amount far exceeds the 
requirements for the purposes of legal purification, the 
tendency of Pharisaical refinement being to reduce the 
amount of water to a minimum, so that a quarter of a 
log would suffice for a person (Mislina. Tad. 1, § 1). 
The question is one simply of arclueological interest as 
illustrating the customs of the Jews, and does not affect 
the character of the miracle with which it is connected. 
The chcenix was of an Attic medimnus, and contained 
nearly a quart. It represented the usual amount of 
corn for a day’s food, and hence a chcenix for a penny, 
or denarius, which usually purchased a bushel (Cicero, 
j F 'err. iii, 81), indicated a great scarcity (Kev. vi, G). 

| With regard to the use of fair measures, various pre- 
cepts arc expressed in the Mosaic law and other parts 
of the Bible (Lev. xix, 35, 3G; l)eut. xxv, 14,15; Prov. 
xx, 10; E/.ek. xlv, 10), and in all probability standard 
measures were kept in the Temple, as was usual in the 
other civilized countries of antiquity (Boekh, p. 12). 

IY. The following arc the various Biblical weights 
and measures of all kinds, in the alphabetical order of 
the original terms, with their correct and conventional 
renderings, and the nearest modern representative: 


Heb. or Gr. 

X nine. 

A. V. 

Equivalent. 

Adarkdn 

.Doric 



Argurion — 

.Silve fling... 

. . “ piece of 

sil- 



ver,” et 

c. ..half-crown. 

AssArion 

.Assarius ... 


" . . .penny. 

A m mail 

.Cubit 



Bath 

. Path 

..“bath". .. 

qua t ier-barrel. 

P.:Vtos 

. Hath 

. . “ measuie’ 

’.. quarter-barrel. 

B.ka 

.Dfka 

. . “ beknh,” i 

c* t c. . 7 uarter-ou nee. 

Chcenix 

A ’ha-nix 

. .“measure 1 

”. ..quart. 

Diil'kemon .. . 

.Doric 

..“dram” .. 

quarter-eagle. 

Demiriou 

.Denarius . . . 

. . “ penny’* . 

... shill inn. 

Derek, etc. . . 

. Travel 

..‘'journey’' 

'....[gen erall. 

Didr;' elniion . 

. . Didrachm . . . 

iribuie". 

quarter-dollar. 

Dradimc 

. Drachma . . . 

. .“piece t.f 

sil- 



ver”... 


Ephiih 

, . Ephah 

..“ephah”. 

lutlf-bushel. 

Etsbii 

. Finger 

. .“ finger”.. 

finger-length. 

Ceiali 

. Gera It 

. . “gcrah”. . 

. . . .half-penninc't. 

Chimed 

..Span 

. . “ cubit” .. 

.. ..quarter-yard. 


1 1 in Jim “hin” pultun. 


I Miller ilinner 

..“ tic hum”. . . 

. .double-barrel. 

l.-sauin Tenth 

. .“ teiiih deal’' 

'. . half -peck. 


..“cati” 

..quart. 

Kanch lied 

. . “ reed" 

. . half -rod. 

Kesheth, etc.. Dun- 

, . . “ bow,” etc.. 

. . bote-shot. 

Kcsltah Kesita 




money". . 

..ittyot. 

Kihnith, etc.. .Space 

..“wav,” etc. 

. .short distance. 

Kikkiir Talent 

talent" 

. . huudred-w'ght. 

Kod rallies Quad vans.. . 

farthing'’ . 

...farthing. 

Kernels Handful 

..“handful”.. 

..handful. 

Knr K»r 

. . “ cor” 

. . hogshead. 

Keros Fur 


. . hogshead. 

t ...pi) in . . Scale 

. . “ mite” 


I.cihek Lethek 

..“measure". 

. . half-hogshead. 

Li thus, etc Stone 

..“slonc’s- 



throw”.. 

..otanc-throw. 


I.ilm Pound “ pound” pound. 


Log 

. . . Imp 

, . . Lg" 

. ..half-fnnt. 

M Mill'll 

...Minch 

...“munch".. 

. . .double-pound. 

Met ivies... 

. . . Met retes 

...“firkin”... 

. . . firkin. 

Milion 

....Vile 

. ..“ mile”. . . 

. . Anile. 

Mna 

. . .Mina 

. . .“pound".. 

. . .triple-hatf- 
eagle. 


Mod ins..., 




Oilier 



. ..half -perk. 



. ..“fathom". 

. . .fathom. 

Berlins 

....I-.U 

...“cubit" 

. . . half-yard. 

Beha 

, . . .Fourth 

...“fourth" ... 

. . . haff-qnarter- 

Saton 

Scab 

...“measure”. 

. . .peck. 

Se li 

Sealt, 

...“seali" 

. . peck. 

Shnlish... 

....Third 

...“third" — 

. . .peck. 
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Keb. or Gr. Name. 

Shekel Shekel 


A. V. 

“shekel”. .. 


sr r } . , 

Stater Stater “ piece of 


Equivalent. 
$ half -ounce. 
\half-dollar. 
furlong” . . ..furlong. 


Tiiphach. ..... Hand-breadth. “ hand- lam. 

breadth" ..hand-breadth. 

Tsaade Pace “ pace" p ace. 

Xestiis Sextarius “ nieasure" . . .pint. 

Zereth Span “ span” span. 

V. The following tables exhibit at one view the ap- 
proximate results of the foregoing investigations : 

I. HEBREW WEIGHTS. 


Troy Weight. 

Grains. 

Lbs. 

Oz. 

G e rih 


11 


3*0 

10 

Beka 

no 


l 

4 

20 

2 (Shekel 

220 


h 

1000 

100 | 50 |Maneh 

11,000 

1 

11 

60,000 

J 6000 | 3000 | 60 |Kikkar. 

660,000 

114 

7 


II. SCRIPTURE MONEYS. 


Name. [ 

Nation. 

Metal. 

Prop. Valuation. 

Current Worth. 




$ cts. mills. 

$ cts. mills. 

Lepton 

Greek 

Copper 


1.9 

Quaclrans 

Roman 


3.8 

3.8 

Assarius 

“ 


1 5.4 

1 5.4 

Denarius 

“ 

Silver 

15 4.7 

15 4.7 

Drachma 

Greek 


17 5.9 

15 4.7 

Didrachm 

“ 

“ 

35 1.9 

30 9.4 

Stater 



70 3.7 

61 8.9 

Shekel 

Jewish 


60 


Mina 

Greek 

“ 

17 59 3.2 

15 47 3.S 

Talent 

“ 

61 

1058 59 

928 43 


III. HEBREW MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


Metrophanes (Mgrpo^dvggXa Greek theologian, 
bishop of Smyrna, flourished in the 9th century. lie 
is particularly known for his opposition to Photius. He 
was already bishop of Smyrna when his friend, the pa- 

'money” ..half-crown. j triarch Ignatius, was replaced by Photius, and, although 

Talantiou Talent “talent” thousand dol- he at first recognised the new patriarch, he subsequent- 

ly opposed him so fiercely as to be himself deposed 
and cast into prison. When Ignatius was restored by 
emperor Basil I, Metrophanes regained his see, and in 
the Council of Constantinople (809) showed himself one 
of the most ardent of Photius’s adversaries. After the 
death of Ignatius, in 879, Photius became again patri- 
arch, and Metrophanes was again deposed. He never- 
theless continued to speak and to write against Photius, 
and was excommunicated in 880. We have no details 
concerning his life after that date. He wrote a letter 
to Manuel concerning the dispute with Photius from 
858 to 870, which is preserved both in Greek and Latin 
in Labbe, Concilia , vol. viii, and in Raderus, A eta Con- 
cilii (Ingolstadt, 1004, 4to). See Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Grceca, xi, 700; Baronins, Annal. ad ann.870 ; Hankius, 
Scriptores Byzantini , xvii, 1 ; xviii, 60 ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generate, xxxv, 220. (J. N. P.) 

Metrophanes, Chitopui.cs, a Greek theologian 
of the 17th century, was born in Bercea, and was educa- 
ted at the convent school at Athos. Afterwards he 
served in an intimate relation to the celebrated patriarch, 
Cyril Lticar, who in 10L0 sent him to England to be in- 
structed in the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England, and to continue his education at the Universi- 
ty of Oxford, even then a very celebrated educational 
institution. Lucar, in a letter to George Abbott, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at this time complained bitterly 
of the progress made by the Jesuits in the Eastern 
Church, and of the inability of his clergy to successfully 
resist them for want of sufficient instruction (see that 
letter in P. Colomesii Clarorum ver. epist. [Lond. 1087], 
Ep. 40; also in his Opp. ed. Fabric. [Hamb. 1709], p. 
557). Metrophanes, on his arrival in England, was 
well received by archbishop Abbott and king James. 
In 1020 or 1621 Metrophanes went to Germany, where 
he visited the Protestant universities of Wittenberg, 
Tubingen, Altdorf, Strasburg, and Helmstadt. In the 
latter place he made the acquaintance of Conring, Ca- 
lixtus, and Conrad Hornejus, at whose suggestion he 
wrote, in 1025, a confession of the tenets of the ortho- 
dox Greek Church, with an exposition of its principal 
customs. This was subsequently published, together 
with a Latin translation, by John Hornejus, son of Con- 
rad, ami an introduction by Conring (see Conringii Opp. 
vi, p. 391), at Helmstadt, in 1061. Among liis other 
productions in Germany we find, De vocibus quibusdam 
liturgicis epist. ed. J. J. Crudelius (Jiiterb. 1737) : — Oratio 
Gra>ca panegyrica et dogma tica in nntiritatem domini 
Latine versa, M.G.Queccium (Alt. 1020) : — Responsio 
ad queestionem de dicto apostolico “ Spiritu ambulate ,” Gr. 
et Lat. ed. a M.Bindero, Emendationes et animadversiones 
in Joh. Meursii Gloss. Graeco -barbarian ed. Franzius 
(Stendal, 1787) : — De pronunciation literce B, ed. Sch wen- 
terns (Norimb. 1025); and letters to be found in G. 
Richteri Epistolis, p. 729, and in J. Clir.Wolfii Compectu 
supell. epist. p. 20, GO, 129. He next went for some time 
to Venice as a teacher of Greek, and finally returned to 
Constantinople, in what year is uncertain. He subse- 
quently became patriarch of Alexandria. The most im- 
portant of all his works is the above-mentioned confes- 
sion (O/ioAoyiu Tt'iQ duaroXtuije tKicXyatag ripj ica$o- 
XiKgg Kai aTrooroXacgg, ic.t.X.). It is a rather full, 
clear exposition of the doctrines and customs of the 
Greek Church, more in the form of a theological analy- 
sis than of a strictly symbolic work. He shows in it 
great opposition to the Romish Church, but at the same 
time avoids all Protestant polemics. The charge that 
Metrophanes was Lutheran in tendency is unjust, and is 
According to Metro- 



Inches, j 

Finder 




0.75 

4 

Palm 



3.02 

12 

3 

Span. 


9.07 

24 

6 

2 

Cubit 

18.14 

144 

36 

12 

6 IReed 

108.84 


IV. HEBREW LIQUID MEASURES. 





JOSEPHUS. 

RABBINS. 

Log 


1 

gals. qts. pts. 

0.99 

gals. qts. pts. 

0.56 

12 

Hin. 

Bath 1 

1 1 1.85 

3 0.72 

72 

6 


8 2 3.2 

5 0 0.32 

720 

60 

10 [Cor. ! 

| 89 

5!) 1 1.2 


V. HEBREW DRY MEASURES. 



JOSEPHUS. j 

| RABBINS. 


bsh.pks.qts.pts. 

bsh.pks.qts.pts. 

Cab 


1 0.24 

Isomer 

3 1.1 

2 

«l 3^( 

Seah 1 3 1.7 

6 1.44 

18 1 10 

3 [Ephah 1 0 2 3.2 

2 4 0.32 

iso | ioo 

| 30 j 10 Homer 11 0 4 

6 1 1 1.2 1 


YI. Literature. — J. D. Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. 

Hebr. p. 1521; Hussey, Essay on the. Ancient Weights, 

Money, etc. (Oxford, 1836); F. P. Bayer, De Kummis 
I/ebrceo-Samaritanis (Valentiaa Edetanornm, 1781: writ- 
ten in reply to Die Unachtheit der Jiid. Miinzen, Biit- 
zow, 1779); Ilupfeld, Betrachfung dunkler Stellung der 
A. T. Textgeschichte, in the Studien und Kritilcen, 1830, 
ii, 247-301; Thenius, ibid. 1846, i, 78 sq. ; G. Sevffarth, 

Beit rage, zur Kenntniss der Literatur, Kunst. Mythol, und 
Geschichte des alien Aegypten ; Cumberland, Essay on 
Weights and Measures ; Arbutlmot, Tables of Ancient 
Coins, etc. ; Bbekh’s M etrologische Untersuchungen ; 

Mommsen’s Geschichte des ROmischen Miinzwesens ; Don 
V. Vazquez Queipo’s Essai snr les Systemes Mctriques et 
Monetaires des Anciens Peuples ; Muller, Ueb. d. heil 

Maase der Hebraer und llellenen (Freib. 1859) ; Ilezfeld, | ignored by all able theologians. 

M etrologische Voruntersuchungen (Leips. 1803-5) ; Tuck- phanes, the Greek doctrines can be divided into two 
ermaun, Das jiidische Maas- System (Breslau, 1807). | parts, forming a “simple” and an “economical” system 
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of theology (Con/, p. 13, eel. Weisseub.). The first treats I 
of ( tod and of the Trinity, leading naturally to the ex- ' 
position of the Greek doctrine concerning the Holy 1 
Ghost (Confess, p. 15 sq. ). If we compare the doctrine 
of the author oil the point with the tradition of t lie 
Greek fathers, we tind the doctrine much more complete, 
and somewhat similar to that of the Latin Church. 
Each of the three divine persons stands in a detinil^ re- 
lation to t he two others, and at the same time consti- 
tute one form of the Deity. The first person stands as 
the father of the second and the sender (irpofiuXtvc), hut 
embraces them both in himself as rovg. The second 
person, or son, possesses a \oyoc,the third the rrpdiiXyjpa 
of the lirst, as nvtvpa, an identity with both. See 
Weissenborn, P reef ado to his Appendix lift. Symbol. 
Eccles. Orimtalis (Jena, 1*50); Ditelmaicr, De Metro- 
phane Critopule (Altenb. 1769); Neale, F lor ent. Council, 

p. 16*. 

Metropolitan (Mj?rpo7roXir>/e) is the name of an 
ecclesiastical dignitary— an episcopal officer — who, by J 
virtue of his residence in the capital of a country or 
province, exercises not only the authority of a presiding : 
officer in his own diocese, but pxerts, in some sense, ju- | 
risdiction over the other bishops of the same country or j 
province; and in this respect differs from the archbishop 
(q. v.), who simply enjoys some additional privileges of I 
honors and respect not common to the plain bishop j 
(comp. Schaff, ('ll. Hist, i, 270). 

The office originated in the Homan countries, when 
the chief city of a province was called pijTporroXig. 
The date of its origin cannot be exactly fixed, but “the 
third century,” says Coleman ( Manual of Prelacy and 
Ritualism, p. 265), “may be regarded as the period in ' 
which it was chiefly consolidated and established.” i 
Humanists buhl that it can be traced, at least in germ, 
to the days of the apostles, and that mention is made 
of the office in the letters of Paul to Timothy and to 
Titus (eomp. Pierre de Alarca, Concord, lib. vi, Giorgi, 
De Antiqno Hal. Melrojtol .). Several of the Church 
fathers also mention the fagt that the metropolitan 
office existed in apostolic days (e. g. Chrysostom, 15 
llom. in V. Tim., and Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iii, c. *1); 
but it is clear that “the name of metropolitan docs not 
occur until the 4th century” (Coleman, Anc. Christiani- 
ty Exemplified, p. 143). The title was first publicly 
adopted by the Church at the Council of N'ictea, A.D. 
325, and there seems good ground for the belief that, 
like all other episcopal offices, the metropolitan govern- 
ment “was not the production of a day, but the result 
of a gradual modification of the diocesan government, 
by a further concentration of episcopal power, ami the 
extension of its influence over a wider range of territo- 
ry” (( ’oleman, Prel. and Pit. p. 242 ; eomp. Sehaff, Ch. 
Hist. ii, 270). 

The following may be considered as tbe rights and 
privileges of the office. The metropolitan bad prece- 
dence of all other bishops of his province, a decisive 
voice in their election, and the power of confirming and 
ordaining them, lie summoned provincial councils, 
presided in them, and drew np the decrees. He had 
the oversight of the provincial bishops, and the ecclesi- 
astical .superintendence 1 of the whole province. He hail 
tin* privilege of determining all causes of special impor- 
tance in provincial council, but in concurrence with the 
other bishops of the province. In extreme cases, appeal 
was made to him. when he had the power of controlling 
a provincial bishop, without the assistance of other 
bishops, lie could give and receive letters of com- 
munion, ami publish and carry into effect laws enacted 
either by emperors or by councils relating to the 
Church, ’flic bishops of a province elected and or- 
dained their metropolitan, without the concurrence of 
the metropolitan of anv other province. 

The ninth canon of the Council of Antioch (311) thus 
defines the office of the metropolitan: “The bishops of 
each eparchy (province) should know that upon the 
bishop of the metropolis (the municipal capital) also de- 


volves a care for the whole eparchy, because in the me- 
tropolis all, who have business, gather together from all 
quarters. Hence it has been found good that he should 
also have a precedence in honor, and that the other 
bishops should do nothing without him — according to 
the old and still binding canon of our fathers— except 
that which pertains to the supervision and jurisdiction 
of their parishes (i. e. dioceses in the modern terminolo- 
gy), and the provinces belonging to them; as in fact 
they ordain presbyters and deacons, and decide all judi- 
cial matters. Otherwise they ought to do nothing with- 
out the bishop of the metropolis, and he nothing with- 
out the consent of the other bishops.” In the nine- 
teenth canon, this council forbade a bishop being ordain- 
ed without the presence of the metropolitan, and the 
presence or concurrence of the majority of the bishops 
of the province. The writers of the Latin Church use 
promiscuously the words archbishop and metropolitan, 
making cither name denote a bishop, who, by virtue of 
his see, presides over or governs several other bishops. 
Thus in the newly-constituted hierarchy of the Homan 
Catholic Church in England the archbishop of 'West- 
minster has the rank of metropolitan. In the Homan 
Catholic Church of Ireland, the archbishops of Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam, all possess the same rank. 
In the Church of England, also, the real meaning of the 
term metropolitan seems to have been lost sight of, and 
\ the archbishops of Canterbury and York, in England, 
and in Ireland those of Armagh and Dublin, are called 
metropolitans. The Greeks, however, use the name 
only to denote him whose see is really a civil metropo- 
lis. See Farrar, Eccles. Diet. s.v. ; Ilook, Church JJict. 
s. a'. ; Walcott, Sacred Archaeology, s.v.; Siegel, Hand- 
buck d. christl.-kirchl. A Iterthiimer, iii, 264 sq. ; I’lanck, 
(iesek. d. christ l.-hirchl. Cesdlschaftsccrfassuny, i, 572 
sq.; Ziegler, 1 'ersuch d. birch l. Yerfassunysf ormen, p, 61 
sq. 

Metropoliticum is the name of the archiepisco- 
pal ordinariatc and consistory, a sort of ecclesiastical 
supreme court, or second court of appeals, in the Church 
1 of Home, installed by the metropolitans or archbishops. 
Occasionally it has the special power conferred which 
constitutes it also a third court of appeals, but, as a rule, 
this court hears all appeals in matters of discipline and 
i matrimonial difficulties. As the duties of the archbishop 
I are both to attend to the management of his own dio- 
cese and the dioceses of his subaltern bishops, the met- 
* ropolitau council is divided into two boards or senates, 

I one of which constitutes the court in cases of discipline 
| and matrimonial differences of the archdiocese, the other 
hearing appeals from the ordinaries and consistories of 
’ the assistant bishops. Hut it is against the nature of 
j archiepiscopal jurisdiction that the metropoliticum can 
| also take the appeals against the sentence of tbe archi- 
episcopal vicary and ordinary and decide upon those. 
An appeal al) cadem ad eundem is not admissible, for it 
cannot be thought ol that the general vienrv or the archi- 
episcopal ordinary represents the archbishop as common 
bishop in propria diieccsi, the metropoliticum represent- 
ing him as such, inasmuch as the archbishop is in his 
own archdiocese as ordinaries. The archbishop cer- 
tainly cannot till the offices of two dignitaries; the cog- 
nition or decision of appeals from sentences of archiepis- 
copal general vicaries and metropolitan courts should 
therefore be sent to other, hence to the metropolitan 
court of another archbishopric. Appeals from the de- 
cisions of the metropolitan courts in second instance 
are usually presented to the pope himself, securing ac- 
quittal at Home by the Turin Humana, unless his holi- 
ness may please to order a judiecs in partihus, i. e. confer 
upon the metropoliticum tbe power of acting as a court 
of appeal of the third instance. See Wetzer und Welle, 
K irchm-I.cxikon, s. v. 

Mets, Lai uknt i>k, a Flemish prelate, was born at 
Grammont about 1520. lie studied theology at Lou- 
vain, became a curate at Deiusc, almoner and canon of 
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Saint-Gudula’s church at Brussels, and shortly after the 
opening of the year 1562 he was appointed vicar to 
cardinal de Granvelle, archbishop of M alines, and in- 
stalled ecclesiastical judge, or official, for the district of 
Brussels. In 1569, the University of Louvain constituted 
him the conservator of its privileges and vested rights, 
which were then hotly contested. Laurent de Mets did 
not long discharge the intricate functions of this last 
office, fur in November, 1569, he was preferred to the 
bishopric of Bois-le-Duc. Mets founded a seminary, 
and published a Ritual for the use of his clergy. In 
November, 1577, he was constrained to yield to the in- 
surrection of the Calvinists. At first he took refuge in 
Cologne, and then in Namur, where, in 1578, Gregory 
XIII invested him with the episcopal see rendered va- 
cant by the death of Anthony Ilavet. lie died at Namur, 
1580. lie is the author of Statuta Synodi Dicecesance 
Buscoducensis anno Domini MDLXXI (Bois-le-Duc, 
1571, 8vo) : — M amt ale Pastorum dicecesis Sylrceducensis, 
(ibid. 1572, 4to). See Paquot, Me mo ires pour servir a 
Vhistoire litteraire des Pays-Bas , xii, 319-27; Vale re 
Andre, Bibliotheca Belyica; Guillaume Gazet, Jlistoire 
ecclesiastique des Pays-Bas. — Foppens, Bibliotheca Bel- 
yica, p. 810. 

Metsiah. See Talmud. 

Mettray, Reformatory of. This noted insti- 
tution for the reformation of juvenile delinquents is the 
parent of all institutions of this character, and deserves 
our notice therefor. The object of the Reformatory of 
Mettray and other like institutions, which have, espe- 
cially of late, been fast multiplying, is the mild punish- 
ment and ultimate restoration to society cf juvenile de- 
linquents. The founder of the reformatory — whose la- 
bors, like those of the prison reformers of onr day, de- 
serve to be cherished forever — was M. Demetz, a French 
lawyer, a member of the Parisian bar, who, struck with 
the evils and hardships attending the committal to pris- 
on of young persons, and considering the training and 
habits of scarcely responsible criminals, condemned to 
languish hopelessly for a time, incapable of producing 
results other than their emerging worse than when they 
entered, resolved, in conjunction with the vicomte Brc- 
tigneres de Courteilles, to found a school which should 
have for its object the reformation of this class of offend- 
ers. In 1839, accordingly, the Reformatory, or, as it is 
called, the Colony of Mettray, was set on foot, about five 
miles from the city of Tours, in France. From that day 
to this, M. Demetz has, by his assiduous labors and self- 
devotedness, rendered to France and Europe one of the 
greatest benefits that could be conferred on society, 
proving that, by agricultural and other labors of indus- 
try, and well-considered rules of organization and disci- 
pline, the neglected and criminal may be trained to take 
their place honestly and honorably in society; the re- 
lapses into crime being in the institution of Mettray 
only 3.81 per cent. See Frison Reform. (J. II. W.) 

Metus, an aged and venerable Christian of Alex- 
andria, who, in the persecution of that city A.D. 249, 
for refusing to blaspheme his Saviour, was first beaten 
with clubs, then pierced with sharp reeds, and finally 
stoned to death. Quinta and Apollonia, two Christian 
females, and many others whose names are not preserved, 
were fellow-sufferers. Fox, Book of Martyrs, p. 26 ; 
Reliy. Cyclop, s. v. 

Metz, an important fortified city of the province of 
Lorraine, lately conquered by the Prussians in their con- 
test with France, and situated on the Moselle, at its con- 
fluence with the JSeille, holds an important position in 
Church history. 

This place, known to the Romans by the name of 
Dicodornm, was the chief town of a people called t lie 
Medio mat rici, whose name it took at a later date. In 
the 5th century the corrupted form Mettis first came 
into use, whence the modern Metz. It was destroyed 
by the Huns in 452. At the death of Clovis it became 
the capital of Austrasia, and later the capital of Lor- I 


raine. In 985 it became a free imperial town. It was 
finally secured to France by the peace of Westphalia in 
1648, and was held by the French until ceded to the 
Germans in 1870. It has a popidation of over 50,000, 
somewhat diminished of late by the excursions of fami- 
lies unwilling to live under Prussian rule. Its streets 
are wide and clean, and it contains numerous spacious 
squares. The cathedral, a Gothic edifice, begun in 
1014, and finished in 1546, is remarkable for its bold- 
ness, lightness, and elegance, and has a beautiful spire 
of open work, 373 feet in height. The church of Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Roiule is a noteworthy structure. Its choir 
was built in 1 130. Metz contains also many other no- 
ble edifices and institutions, religious, civil, and military. 
Its industry is active, the chief employments being lace- 
making, tanning, embroidering, and the manufacture of 
brushes, clothing for the army, flannels, pins, and canes; 
there are also brass and copper foundries. 

Metz figures quite prominently in the history of re- 
ligious persecutions during the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The Huguenot war, especially, affected the peace of the 
Protestants of this place. The revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes was put in force at this place only five days 
after its publication. More than 4000 people left the 
place. (Comp. La persecution de I'eglise de Metz, d’eerite 
par le sicur Olry [2d ed], by O. Cuvier [Paris, I860]). 

METZ, Council of ( Concilium M dense). Church 
councils were held at Metz as early as A.D. 590. At 
this time iEgidius, archbishop of Kheims, was deposed 
and banished for high-treason against king Childebert. 
Of far greater importance, however, was a council held 
here in A.D. 835, which revoked the excommunication 
of Louis le Debonnaire, who had been unjustly treated 
by Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims. Another council, in 
the year following, supplemented the action of 835 by 
crowning Louis, Ebbo himself receding from his former 
position. See Louis le Debonnaire. See also Lan- 
don, Manual of Councils, s. v. 

Metz, Christian. See Inspired. 

Metz, Joseph von, a German Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born at Ebenhofen, Bavaria, March 9, 
1758. He was educated by Meinrad Meichelbeck, prior 
of the monastery at Ileichenau, continued his education 
at the monastery at Benedicthcurcn, and graduated in 
1779 at Augsburg. Afterwards he studied at the semi- 
nary at Pfaffenhausen ; was ordained at Augsburg in 
1785; became in the same year tutor of the children of 
the count of Stauffenberg, with whom he went to Stras- 
burg, Mentz, and Wurzburg; was then installed as min- 
ister at Freighalden, and a few years after as chaplain at 
Eberstall. In 1801 he was nominated clerical counsel- 
lor by Carl Theodor of Dalberg, bishop at Constance. 
In 1802 he got a position as minister to Riszdissen, and 
in 1804 as deacon at Laupheim; in 1809 poor health 
forced him to resign both positions, but in 1810, being 
restored to health, he became clerical counsellor of the 
government of the bishopric of Constance; in 1812 gen- 
eral counsellor of the vicarage at Elwangen; resigned 
in 1817, and died January 4, 1819. His manifold duties 
as pastor prevented the composition of extended literary 
works. Besides several essays in journals, he published 
Kutecliismus , oder Leitfaden zum Christ-kutholischen Re- 
liyionsunterricht (Const. 1812, 8vo). — During, Celehrte 
Theol. Deutschlands des 18 ten v. VMen Jahrliunderts, ii ; 
s. v. 

Meucci, ViNCENZio, a Florentine artist, born in 
1694, was chiefly employed in works of perspective, 
which he executed at various places in Tuscany, and in 
the cupola of the royal chapel in S. Lorenzo. Several 
works of Meucci are dispersed through various churches 
in Florence, and in a chapel of the Wunziata, where he 
painted a lovely Madonna, which is allowed to be one 
of his best works. He died in 1776. See Lanzi’s His- 
tory of Painting, transl. by Roscoe (London, 1847, 3 vols. 
8vo), i, 253. 

Meuillon, Raymond de, a French preacher and 
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theologian, was bom about 1235 in Dauphiny. After' 
having declared to adhere to the rules of St. Dominic 
at the Convent of Sisteran, lie was elected in 120-1 gen- 
eral preacher of that order, and some time afterwards 
lie was nominated definitor. In 1278 he was commis- 
sioned to go to England to suppress the too liberal dis- 
courses of some Dominicans, accused of irreverence to 
the memory of St. Thomas. After having accomplished 
the mission assigned to him, Kaymond gave an account 
of his journey to the assembled chapels in Paris in 
May, 1279. The delinquents were condemned, and the 
priors authorized to punish vigorously whosoever should 
attempt new excesses. As a reward for his zeal, Kav- 
niond was nominated definitor for a second time. Some 
years after he was introduced to the secular Church in 
the capacity of a bishop. In 12*9 Kaymond was pro- 
moted archbishop of Embrun. lie died June 29, 1294. 
Kaymond de Meuillon’s writings may be divided into 
two distinct categories, viz. his statutes and his dogmat- 
ical books. L'llistoire JAtieraire analyzes them both. 
II is dogmatical books have been translated into Greek. 
The only copy of this version, once kept in the Monas- 
tery of St. Germain-des-Pres at Paris, is now' in the im- 
perial library of St. Petersburg, with a great number 
of other manuscripts of his. See Le Catalogue dts MSS. 
JAM. imper. by 31. Edouard de Mttralt, and the valuable 
article ofM.Y. Le Clerc in JJ Uistoire Litteraire. — Iloe- 
fer, A 'our. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

MeiiTiim (Neli. vii, 52). See Meiiunim. 

Meur, Vincent, a noted French divine, the in- 
spirer of French foreign missions, was born at Tongue- 
dec, in the diocese of Frezuier, France, in 1028. When 
yet a young man, he obtained the post of almoner to the 
court of Louis XIV. Tiring, however, of the idleness 
which frequently intervened in the discharge of his du- 
ties, he induced several other ecclesiastics, his friends 
and colleagues, to unite with him in founding an insti- 
tution to prepare zealous apostles and effective preach- 
ers of the Word, and by this movement originated the 
French Board of Foreign Missions. In its incipiencv, 
twelve persons assembled for consultation and delibera- 
tion in a small house in the Kue do la llarpe. Meur pre- 
sided at this meeting. The Jesuits, comprehending the 
advantages which their society would derive from co- 
operative work with such auxiliaries, in 1G52 affiliated 
with them. Meur, the moving spirit of these Koman 
Catholic missionaries, advised that work be inaugura- 
ted in South-eastern Asia, and, to obtain the approval of 
pope Alexander VI 1, in 1657 repaired to Kome. The pon- 
tiff - warmly approved the project. Meur himself, how- 
ever, instead of accompanying his associates, returned 
to Paris, and there engaged in theological discussions. 
He attacked Jansenius and his followers; in 1064 was 
appointed superior of the Seminary for Foreign Missions: 
assumed the priorate of St. Andre, in Brittany; and went 
on some religions missions to Dijon, Auxerro, and other 
cities of Burgundy, where he had friends, lie had just 
returned from Brittany, to receive property bequeath- 
ed to him by his father and his brother, when he died, 
at Yieux-Chateaux-cn-Brie, in 1008. See Kichard et 
Giraud, Biblioth. Havre e ; Hoofer, A ’our. Biog. Cine rale, 
s. v. 

Meusclien, Johann Gi:i:iiari>. a learned German 
Protestant theologian, was horn at Osnahrilck. in West- 
phalia. May 4, 1(5*0. a sou of the minister Johann Con- 
rad Mousehen at the St. (Jathariuenkirehe. lie com- 
menced his education at the gymnasium of his native 
town ; in 1099 entered the I’niversity of Jena, where, in 
17t)2, he secured the title of master of arts. In 1703, 
being about to take a position as professor at Copenhagen, 
but detained accidentally at Kiel, he was appointed pro- 
fessor extraordinary of philosophy at the university of 
that place. lie returned to Osnahrilck in 1701, whither 
he was called by the St. Catharinenkirehc as assistant 
to his father. In 1708 he was called to the Hague as 
pastor of the Lutheran congregation of that place, and 


here he labored until 1710, when he went to ITanau as 
chief court and city minister, with the character of 
counsellor of the consistory; in 1720 he was appointed 
clerical superintendent of the district of llanau-Lichten- 
berg. In 1723, after having refused several important 
offers made to him, he removed to Coburg as ecclesias- 
tical counsellor, superintendent-general, and professor of 
theology, and died there December 15, 1743. Meusclien 
was a decided opponent of the papists, and especially 
of the Jesuits; and had to suffer considerably from their 
animosity towards him. One of his pamphlets against 
the machinations of Jesuitism, A Kgee venules Built uses, 
was even publicly destroyed by tire under the hands of 
the executioner. The larger part of his works are of 
an ascetic tendency. The most important of his pro- 
ductions are : Postilla mythica, and Die nett eroj/nete 
JJahn ties tcahren Christentkums •• — Madonna et santa 
casa di Loretto , oder historiseke Besrhrtibung der litben 
Frauen und des heiligen Houses zu Loretto (Jena. 1702, 
8vo) : — hiss, academica de Cynisis philosophis (Kilon. 

1703, lto): — I)iss. de precjudicio auctoritatis (ibid. 

1704, 4to) : — JJiss. de antiepio et moderno ritu sulutundi 
sternutantes (ibid. 1704, 4to) : — hiss, defabis Pythagori- 
cis mysticis (ibid. 1701, 4to): — Amceisung znr Verleug- 
nnng der Welt und seiner selbst (Osnabriick, 170G, 
l2mo): — has hohe Celieimniss der Geburt Christi in der 
Seele (Amsterdam, 1709, 8vo) : — Die in der ersten Kirche 
gebriiuchliche upostolische Consecration des htil. Abend- 
mnhls, am den Patribus mul Kirckengeschichten erwiesen, 
Meusclien was a very superior student in the ancient 
and Oriental languages, and his contributions to exeget- 
ical theology are perhaps among the most valuable pro- 
ductions of his age and country. His best works in 
the field of Biblical literature are : Diatribe de Xasi prin- 
cipe et directore Synedrii Magni Jlebreeoruin (Coburg, 
1724, 4to): — A' ovum Testa mentum e Talniude ill ust rat uni 
(Leip. 1736, 4to): — Bibliotheca medici sacri, seu rtcen- 
sio scriptorum qui Script urum Sacrum ex taidieina et 
philosnphia naturali illust rttrunt {I'hc Hague, 1712, 8vo). 
lie also edited Eygas’s Chronicon Universale, under the 
title Perm. Eyyuntis Orth minor. Jlorts temporum s. chron- 
icon universale ab anno Christi ad A./). 1340 et adliinc a<l 
a. 1513 continuatum a M. Eysenhurt ; editum preemisse 
glossario Latinitatis/trreie j. C. Mtuschenii (Lugd. Ba- 
tav. 1743, 4to). See ProgrammaJ'untbre in Meuschcnium 
(in the Acta Historico Eeclesiastica [ Leipsic, vol.vii]); 
Strieder, I/essische gelehrten ycschichte, vol. ix ; Got- 
ten, Celehrtes Europa, vols. ii and iii. (J. II. W.) 

Meusel (or Mosel ', Woi.icaxu (Latin Muscu- 
lus'), a German Protestant theologian and Hebraist, was 
bom at Dieuze. Lorraine (lately in France, but now in 
Germany), in 1497. At the age of fifteen, through the 
good offices of the prior, he was entered as a novice in 
the monastery of the Benedictines near Lixheim. After 
a course of arduous studies he was ordained a priest, and 
then devoted himself to preaching. In 1518 the writ- 
ings of Luther strongly inclined Meusel to embrace the 
doctrines of the Kc form at ion. Though elected prior of 
the cloister with which he was connected, he declined 
that office in order to maintain his independence. 
About this time he began so openly to preach the dog- 
mas of Protestantism that he became generally known 
as the “Lutheran monk.” Soon afterwards he quitted 
the monastery and went to Strashurg, where, in 1.527, 
he married a relative of his former superior in the pri- 
ory. A series of misfortunes and vicissitudes involved 
Meusel in obscurity until 1529. when he was appointed 
vicar at the cathedral at Strashurg. It was then that 
he diligently applied himself to the pursuit of Hebrew 
under the tuition of Bucer and Capito. In 1531 the 
Augsburg Senate invited him to come and labor for the 
spiritual good of the city. His principles of liberality 
and toleration so pleased the Senate that they intrusted 
him with some important missions. In 153G he was 
sent to the assembly at ’W’ittomburg, where he executed 
the formulary of a union designed to bind together the 
churches of Germany, Xorth and South, in the matter 
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of the Eucharist. In 1540 the Augsburg Senate dele- 1 
gated him to the councils held at Worms by the Protes- 
tants and the Catholics, and afterwards to the conferences 
which took place at Batisbon. In the following year 
he drew up the heads of the controversy between Me- 
lancthon and Eck. In 1544 he established at Don- 
au worth the principles of the Reformation, and distin- 
guished himself as a preacher. In 1549 he was installed 
professor of theology at Bern. He died in that city 
about 1563. Meuse! wrote, Anti-Cochlaus primus, ad- 
versus J. Cochlei de scicerdotio ac sacrijicio nova; legis 
libellum (Augsburg, 1644, 4 to) Commentarii in I). 

Joamiis Evangelitun (Basle, 1545, fol.) :—Commentarii 
in J latthceum (ibid. 1548. fob) : — Dialogi IV de Quies- 
lione : Liceat homini Christiano evangelica doctrines 
guaro papisticis superstionibus ac fitlsis cultibus exter- 
na societate communicare ? (1549, 8vo) : — Commentarii 
in Psalmos (ibid. 1553, fob) : — In Decaloyum Explanatio 
(ibid. 1553) : — Commentarii in Genesin (ibid. 1554, fob) : — 
Commentarii in Epistolam ad Romanos (ibid. 1555, 
fob): — Commentarii in Esaiam prophetam (ibid. 1567, 
fob) : — Commentari in Epistolas tid Corinthios, ad Gala- 
tos, ad Ephesios (ibid. 1559, fob): — Loci communes The- 
ologies sacrce (ibid. 1560, fob): — Commentarii in Episto- 
las ad Philippenses, Colossenses, Thessalonicenses et in 
primam ad Timotheum (ibid. 1565, fob). See /Synopsis 
festalium concionum, auctore Wolf. Musculo Uusano. 
Ejusdem vita , obitus, erudita carmina. Item clariss. 
virorum in ipsius obitu epicedia (Basle, 1595, 12mo). — 
Haag, La France Protest. ; Melch. Adam, Vita Theolo- 
gorum; Bayle, Hist. Dictionary , s. v. ; Iloefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Mexico, a federal republic of North America, and 
by far the most powerful representative of the Spanish 
American states. 

I. General. — Mexico is situated between latitude 15° 
and 32° north, and longitude 97° and 117° west. The 
area is estimated by Behm and Wagner ( Bevblkeruny 
der Erde, Gotha, 1872) at 776,280 square miles; by oth- 
er authorities somewhat differently. The population 
amounted in 1868, according to the calculations of the 
Mexican statistician, Cubas y Garcia, to 9,173,052. The 
country was, in 1518, conquered by Cortes for Spain, 
and from that time to 1821 constituted the vice-king- 
dom of New Spain. Up to 1843, when Texas separated 
from Mexico and declared itself independent, the area 
of Mexico was more than double what it is at present, 
embracing an area of about 1,500,000 square miles, but 
soon after the loss of Texas, the entire country north of 
the Rio Grande had, in consequence of the war of 1846 
to 1848, to be ceded to the United States. In 1821 
Mexico declared independence from Spain, and consti- 
tuted itself a republic. The attempt of the Creole, 
Iturbide, to convert the country into an empire (1822), 
ended after about one year with his expulsion; and from 
that time Mexico, though continually torn by civil wars, 
remained a republic, with the single exception of the in- 
terval from 1864 to 1867 when Maximilian I was emper- 
or of Mexico. The Mexican population embraces about 

1.140.000 whites (40,000 Europeans, 300,000 Creoles, 

800.000 Cliapetones, or persons of mixed descent, who 
claim to be white), 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 Mestizoes of 
mixed descent, and about 16,000 negroes; all the others 
are Indians. Nearly all of these last are Christianized 
( Jideles ), only about 100,000 are still unbaptized ( Indios 
bravos), and inhabit in small tribes the northern regions 
of the republic. All races have equal rights before the 
law; slavery was abolished on Sept. 16, 1829, under 
president Guerrero. The general language of the coun- 
try is Spanish ; of the Indian dialects, about twenty 
have maintained themselves to the present day ; those 
most extensively spoken are the Aztec, or Mexican, and 
the Otonutian. 

II. History of the Roman Catholic Church. — The con- 
quest of the country was soon followed by its Christian- 
ization. The first missionaries (after 1522) belonged to 
the Franciscan order, and one of the first Franciscan 


monks, Peter of Ghent, reported that the missionaries 
of his order had, during the first six years of their labors, 
converted 200,000 Indians; and according to a report of 
the first bishop of Mexico, Zumaraga, in 1531, the num- 
ber of the converts had risen to 1,000,000. Even the 
missionaries, however, complain that the conversion in 
many cases was little more than nominal, and many hid 
their idols under the cross in order to be able to worship 
them with impunity. The Franciscans were, in 1526, 
followed by the Dominicans, who gave to the country 
most of its bishops, by the Mercedarians (Order of Mer- 
cy), and (after 1553) by the Augustinians. When the 
Jesuits arrived in the country in 1572, the Christiani- 
zation of the districts settled by the colonists was nearly 
complete ; but the Jesuits established a number of pros- 
perous missions in the territories of Northern Mexico, 
which at that time did not belong to the Spanish do- 
minions. About the year 1600 Mexico abounded in 
magnificent churches, convents, and charitable institu- 
tions. The cruel treatment of the Indians by many 
Spaniards often called forth the remonstrances of monks 
and bishops, who prevailed upon king Charles V of Spain 
to interfere in behalf of the Indians, and upon pope Paul 
III to declare authoritatively that the Indians were ra- 
tional beings, and must be treated as such. At the same 
time the bishops took good care of their own interests, 
and the Church of Mexico was one of the wealthiest 
on the globe. In 1767 the Jesuits were expelled from 
the country, and about the same time the influence of 
the liberal and rationalistic tendencies which prevailed 
in South-western Europe invaded Mexico, and gradually 
undermined both the Spanish rule and the influence of 
the Catholic Church. Among the leaders of the war of 
independence were many liberals. After the establish- 
ment of the federative republic, the Church generally 
sided with the Centralists, or Escosesos (so called after 
the Scotch rite of Freemasonry), and thereby provoked 
the bitter hostility of the Federalists, or Yorkinos (so 
called after the York rite of the Freemasons), who con- 
fiscated very large amounts of Church property when- 
ever they were in power. In consequence of the refusal 
of the Spanish government to relinquish its historical 
rights in Mexican Church affairs, nearly all the episco- 
pal sees became gradually vacant, until a convention 
with Rome for the reorganization of the Mexican Church 
was concluded and proclaimed, in 1831, as a law ol 
the state. In 1851, under the presidency of Arista, a 
papal nuncio, Clementi, was appointed for Mexico, but 
the Chamber of Deputies did not recognise him, and even 
a portion of the clergy received him with distrust. In 
an allocution of Dec. 15, 1856, the pope complained that 
in the previous year (1855) the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
had been abolished, the property of the diocese of Pue- 
bla confiscated, and the bishop of that city exiled; that in 
1856 the Church had been stripped of all her possessions, 
the bishop of Guadalajara exiled, the sale of the Church 
property ordered, and the monks prevailed upon to leave 
their convents; that liberty of worship, speech, and the 
press had been introduced, many priests fined, a number 
of convents destroyed, and others suppressed; and that in 
general the government of president Santa Anna had 
shown a bitter hostility to the Church. President Com- 
monfort (elected in 1856) was regarded as a still worse 
enemy of the Church than Santa Anna. A good under- 
standing between Church and State was for a short time 
re-established under president Zuloaga (1858); but alter 
his speedy overthrow (1859) the conflict began anew. 
A papal allocution .of Sept. 30, 1861, deplored the now 
persecution of the Church in Mexico, when under the 
administration of president Juarez the possessions of the 
Church had been declared as national property, churches 
plundered, bishops expelled, clergymen, monks, and 
nuns exposed to many annoyances, and so forth. W hen 
Maximilian I was proclaimed emperor, the entire 
Church party supported him. Maximilian, before going 
to Mexico, implored at Rome the papal blessing, confer- 
red many favors upon the Church, and received a new 
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papal nuncio in Mexico; but the negotiations for a new 
concordat failed from reasons that have not yet been 
fully cleared up. After the re-establishment of the re- 
publican government under Juarez, the Church again 
complained of the liberal policy pursued by the govern- 
ment, and these complaints continued when Juarez was 
succeeded 1 1*72) by president Lerdo de Tejada. The 
new president, as well as the majority of the Mexican 
Congress, adhered to the principles of religious toleration. 
In May. 1*7:5. the Mexican Congressadopted a new law 
for the regulation of the affairs of the Homan Catholic 
Church, and the relation between Church and .State, 
which contained the following provisions: Art. 1. 
Church ami State arc independent of each other. Con- 
gress can issue no laws which establish or prohibit any 
religion. Art. 2. Marriage is a civil contract, which is 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the state authorities, 
and regulated by law. Art. 3. Religious societies can 
possess no real estate. Art. 4. All inhabitants of the 
republic are declared free from religious vows. The 
first article of this law was adopted unanimously, the 
remainder by overwhelming majorities, the minority in 
no case consisting of more than seventeen votes. 

III. Constitution and Statistics of the Roman Catholic 
Church. — Soon after the conquest of the country by the 
►Spaniards, the first bishopric was established in Mex- 
ico. About 1600 the vice-kingdom was divided into 7 
dioceses : Mexico, Chiapa, Miclioacan, Oajaea, Puebla, 
Guadalajara, and Yucatan, forming the ecclesiastical 
province of Mexico. Subsequently the number of dio- 
ceses rose to I'i. and the number of parishes, in 1*56, 
amounted to 1235. In 1*63 pope Pius IX raised the dio- 
ceses of Michoacan and Guadalajara to archbishoprics, 
and erected 7 new dioceses. Accordingly the country 
is at present divided into 3 ecclesiastical provinces; 
Mexico, with the dioceses of Puebla, Chiapa, Oajaea. Yu- 
catan, Vera Cruz, Chilapa, and Tulancingo; Michoacan, 
with the dioceses of San Luis Potosi.Queretaro, Leon, and 
Zamora ; ami Guadalajara, with the dioceses of Duran- 
go. Linares, Sonora, ami Zacatecas. All the old dioceses 
have chapters. According to the decrees of the third 
Provincial Council of Mexico, each cathedral shall have 5 
dignitaries (dean, archdeacon, cantor, theologus, thesau- 
rarius), 10 canons, 6 prebendates, 6 lialf-prebciulates. and 
6 clerks, '■ with a good income.” The new dioceses 
have as yet no chapter. Besides the regular parishes, 
there are many missionary stations, part of which were 
supported by six collegios de propaganda tide. Most of 
the latter were, however, suppressed by a decree of pres- 
ident Santa Anna, and parishes erected in their place. 
Under the Spanish rule the bishops were appointed by 
the king. After the establishment of the republic, the 
president of Mexico claimed the same right, and ap- 
pointed bishops for every see that became vacant. But 
the popes refused to recognise the rights claimed by 
the presidents, ami to confirm the appointments. Thus 
in 1*20 all the dioceses, with the exception of one, 
had become vacant. In 1*30 the canon Valdez, as en- 
voy of the Mexican republic, succeeded in concluding 
a convention with the pope, which regulated the elec- 
tion of Mexican bishops by providing that the chapter 
were to propose to the government three candidates, 
among whom the latter would designate one as the fut- 
ure bishop, who thereupon would receive the canonical 
institution from the pope. The emperor Maximilian 
again claimed all the rights and privileges which the 
Spanish kings had possessed in Mexico, inclusive of the 
right of appointing the bishops. These, as well as oth- 
er controverted points, were to be settled by a con- 
cordat. for the conclusion of which he was negotiating 
with the pope; but before an agreement had been ar- 
rived at. Maximilian lost bis tlirone and life. The Mex- 
ican bishops formerly enjoyed all the rights conferred 
upon the bishops by the canon law as it prevailed in 
Spain ; but the presidents of the Mexican republic re- 
fused to recognise many of these rights, and pope Bins 
IX, in an allocution of Dec. 15. 1*56, complained that 


president Commonfort had abolished the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction altogether. The emperor Maximilian also 
failed to meet the expectations of Home in this respect; 
for a note of the cardinal secretary of state to the Mex- 
ican ambassador in Home, dated March 9, 1*64, reclaimed 
from the imperial government “the full freedom of the 
bishops in the exercise of their pastoral office.” The 
income of the bishops during the Spanish rule amounted 
to from 25,000 ducats to 100,000 ducats annuallv. Tlie 
republic confiscated the entire property of the Church, 
and promised to give to the bishops a fixed income 
from the public revenue ; but the bishops protested 
against this, and declared that they preferred to be sup- 
ported by the voluntary gifts of the faithful. The num- 
ber of priests is variously estimated at from 6000 to 
10,000; they are partly educated in diocesan semina- 
ries, partly in convents. Nearly all of them are of In- 
dian descent ; the native Spanish priests were in 1*28 
expelled from the country', in common with all the oth- 
er Spaniards. The parish priests derived their income 
formerly from the very high fees which had to be paid 
for the ecclesiastical function. These fees were abolished 
by a decree of Santa Anna (Aug. 17, 1*33), and again 
by' Maximilian (Dee. 27, 1*64), and it was provided 
that they should receive salaries from the state : but 
the bishops refused to accept this arrangement. Monks 
and nirns were very' numerous in Mexico during the 
Spanish rule. In 1*10 the Franciscans had 6 provinces, 
the Dominicans 3, the Augustinians 2, the Carmelites 
and Mcrcedarians 1 each. There were in all 1931 monks 
in 149 monasteries. The female orders in the same year 
had 57 convents with 1962 nuns. The property of the 
monasteries amounted to about 10.000,000 pesos, exclu- 
sive of the large amount of alms. The female orders had, 
in 1*45,50 convents, with real estate yielding a net annual 
income of 500,000 piastres; and had besides a capital of 
4,500.000 piastres. The republic abolished the obligatory' 
character of the monastic vows, and suppressed several 
convents; yet the number of convents did not begin to 
show any marked decrease until about 1*60. when the 
Franciscans had 30 houses, the Dominicans 25, the Aii- 
gustinians 10, the Carmelites 10, the Jesuits 1, the Ora- 
torians 3. the Benedictines 1, t*he Brothers of Charity 2. 
The female orders were all suppressed by' a decree is- 
sued in 1*63, except the Sisters of Charity- The pub- 
lic educational institutions are under the exclusive con- 
trol of the state authorities. They embrace one uni- 
versity' in the city' of Mexico, founded in 1551, 2 
lyceums in Hotosi and Guanajuato, and colleges in most 
of the large cities. Elementary instruction has severely- 
suffered from the constant civil wars ; but, according to 
recent accounts ( Annual American Cyclojnedia , 1*72% 
4i in most of the states each municipality has primary 
schools for both sexes, the teachers being paid out of 
municipal funds. The Lancasterian Society of the city 
of Mexico furnishes examined teachers for the elemen- 
tary branches of those schools, and by its untiring ef- 
forts for the advancement of the cause of education 
generally, is establishing a firm basis for the future wel- 
fare of the country.” There is, however, also a large 
number of schools established by the Church, and under 
her exclusive control, and their number has of late 
considerably increased. Besides the religious societies 
found in all Catholic countries, Mexico has some pecul- 
iar confradias and hermandados, the members of which 
engage to pay monthly contributions for defraying the 
extraordinary pomp at the festivals of the patron saints 
of the churches. Some of these confraternities are very- 
wealthy. One of these secular brotherhoods is called 
the “Brotherhood of the Coachmen of our Lord." It 
was founded in 175*, and the members engage to act as 
coachmen for the priests who carry- the Eucharist to 
sick persons. The confiscation of the immense Church 
property was begun by- the Spanish government soon 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits. During the War of 
Independence, the government of Mexico drew large- 
ly upon the possessions of the Church in order to get 
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the money needed for carrying on the war. The value 
of the tithe, which in 1810 yielded about 2,000,000 pe- 
sos, had decreased in 182G to about one half, and de- 
creased still more when the Mexican Congress in 1833 
abolished the co-operation of the secular arm in the col- 
lection of the tithe, leaving the payment of it wholly to 
the individual piety of the citizens. President Common- 
fort, in 1855, confiscated all the property of the Church 
of Puebla. Uuder president Juarez, in 1859, the entire 
possessions of the clergy were declared to be a nation- 
al domain, and their sale ordered. The income from 
this property was estimated at about 20,000,000 pesos. 
The regency which was appointed after the French in- 
vasion did not dare to stop the progress of the sale, and 
was therefore excommunicated by the bishops. After 
the establishment of the empire, the clerical party de- 
manded the restoration of all the property that had be- 
longed to the Church, and which was estimated at one 
third of the entire real estate of the republic. As a 
considerable portion of the sold property had already 
changed hands, the emperor found it impossible to con- 
cede the demand, and by decree of Dec. 27, 1864, or- 
dered the secularization of the Church property to be 
proceeded with. Commissioners were subsequently sent 
to Rome, to come, if possible, to an understanding with 
the pope ; but they were unsuccessfid. Four provincial 
synods were held by the Mexican bishops — the first 
three in 1555, 15G5, 1585; the fourth by archbishop Lo- 
renzana (1766-1771). 

IV. Protestant Missions . — The history of the Protes- 
tant missions in Mexico began in 1860, when the gov- 
ernment proclaimed religious freedom. Until then, Prot- 
estant Christianity in any form had been prohibited. 
But previously to that year Miss llankin had (in 1852) 
opened at Brownsville, in Texas, just opposite the Mex- 
ican town of Matamoras, a school for the children of the 
large Mexican population. She sent a considerable 
number of Spanish Bibles, which were supplied by the 
American Bible Society, into Mexico, and in 1854 estab- 
lished a Protestant seminary for Mexican girls likewise 
at Brownsville. In 1856 the American Foreign and 
Christian Union took charge of the Mexican mission. 
After all obstructions to the establishment of Protes- 
tant worship had been removed in 1860, the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
went (in November, 1860) as agent of the American Bi- 
ble Society into Mexico as far as Monterey. He was 
cordially received, the authorities giving him leave to 
plant Protestant missions and to circulate the Bible; but 
when the outbreak of the civil war in the United States 
interrupted the communication with New York, he had 
to suspend his labors, and to return to Texas. When 
the communication with New York had been re-estab- 
lished by the opening of a port on the Mexican side of 
the Rio Grande, the Rev. Mr. Hickey, a colportor of 
the American Bible Society, who, being a Union man, 
had to flee the South, went to Matamoras, and accepted 
in 1863 an agency of the Bible Society for Mexico. lie 
subsequently went to Monterey, collected a congrega- 
tion, and after a little time administered baptism to a 
dozen Mexicans. When his duties compelled him to 
leave 31 on te rev, he selected a suitable man from the 
converts to continue religious services. In 1865 Miss 
Rankin went to Monterey, w r here she erected a mission- 
house, suited for chapel, school, and residence of the 
missionary. The building was completed in 1868, and 
several of the converts were sent out as colportors and 
Bible-readers. Two of these men went to the state of 
Zacatecas, in company with two of the Bible Society’s 
agents. Their labors resulted in the conversion of 
thirty persons, among whom were two highly educated 
men, who took up the work after the departure of the 
colportors, and carried it forward with great success. 
An evangelical paper, the Antorcha Evangelical , was 
published, which proved a very efficient aid to Protes- 
tant preaching. In 1871 the number of converts amount- 
ed to more than one hundred. In 1872 the mission of 


Zacatecas was transferred by the American and For- 
eign Christian Union to the Board of the Presbyterian 
Church, which in the same year also stationed mission- 
aries at San Luis Potosi and in the city of Mexico. In 
1873, there were in all from ten to fifteen little congre- 
gations connected with the missions of the Presbyterian 
boards. Two schools, one for each sex, had been formed 
in the capital, and two also at Cos, a small town of 4000 
inhabitants in the state of Zacatecas. The mission at 
Monterey, at the beginning of 1873, numbered six reg- 
ularly-organized churches, the number of members in 
these ranging from twelve to sixty. As the American 
and Foreign Christian Union in 1873 suspended opera- 
tions in foreign lands, Miss Rankin offered the Monterey 
mission to the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions, which, in September, 1872, had sent 
from California the first missionaries into Mexico. Dur- 
ing the decline and ruin of the empire of Maximilian, 
the foreign committee of the Board of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States sent 
out an agent to collect information in regard to the pros- 
pects of an effort for the establishment of a congrega- 
tion under the jurisdiction of the Protestant Episcopal 
I Church. It was found that there was a widespread 
| preparation for a reformation of the National Church, 
and that a large number of priests sympathized with 
the movement. Though the government of Maximil- 
ian strongly favored the Roman Catholic Church, the 
foundation of a Reformed Catholic Church, called “the 
Church of Jesus,” was laid. After the re-establishment 
of the republic, the movement soon assumed large di- 
mensions. The government sold to the Reformers some 
of the most beautiful churches in the capital. During 
the greater portion of this time the Rev. Dr. Rilev, a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who had 
been born and educated in one of the Spanish republics 
of South America, had been the constant adviser and 
friend of the Reformers. lie had brought with him from 
New York to Mexico a printing-press, and used it for 
the dissemination of the principles of the Reformed 
Church, lie had prepared a Liturgy in Spanish, con- 
formed in all essential respects to that of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He had purchased one church in 
the capital and one half of another, and presented them 
to a board of trustees, to be held in trust for the benefit 
of the movement. As the foreign committee of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church was restricted by its constitu- 
tion to the support of missions of its own Church, and 
on that account coidd not comprise an independent 
Church like that of the Church of Jesus, the American 
Church Missionary Society in 1873 took the movement 
under its charge. The Methodist Episcopal Church es- 
tablished a mission in Mexico in 1872. In November 
of that year the Rev. Dr. William Butler was appointed 
; superintendent of the mission, lie accepted, and ar- 
rived in the city of Mexico in February, 1873. lla 
reported the statistics of the work of the Church at the 
close of its first quarter as follows: four Mexican con- 
gregations — two in the city of Mexico, 75 persons; one 
in l’achuca, capital of the state of Hidalgo, 45 persons; 
one in Rio del Monte, five miles beyond. 10 persons; to- 
tal, 130 souls; two English congregations — in the city 
of Mexico, 60 attendants, and Pachuca, 45; being an 
aggregate of 235 persons in six congregations; 12 schol- 
ars in day-schools, and 42, with 9 teachers and officers,, 
in two Sunday-schools. The mission had two class- 
meetings, about 14 Mexicans and 16 English and Amer- 
icans attending. A missionary property has been pur- 
chased in Puebla. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, also resolved in 1872 to take up Mexico as a mis- 
sionary field. Bishop Keener proceeded to Mexico and 
purchased a chapel for the mission, and in 1873 the first 
missionary was stationed there. The progress of these 
Protestant missionary labors produced a great excite- 
ment among the strict adherents of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In a number of places mobs insulted the Prot- 
estants, as well as the members of the Reformed Church 
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of Jesus. At Chapulhuac three persons were killed and 
several wounded. The Methodist and Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in the city of Mexico, with the representatives 
(jf the British Bible Society, solicited through the 
United States minister, the lion. Thomas 11. Nelson, an 
interview with the president of Mexico, in order to seek 
from him an assurance of his disposition to protect Prot- 
estants in Mexico in the enjoyment of their religious 
rights under the constitution. The interview took place 
on April 25, 1873, when president Lerdo de Tejada as- 
sured the missionaries that the opinion of all the en- 
lightened classes of society favored religious toleration, 
and that he, the president, would answer for the con- 
duct of all the authorities depending directly upon the 
federal government. 

[See Lorenzana, Concilio (J fexic.) primero y segundo 
(Mexico, 1709); I^orenzana, Uistor.de Xueva Espana 
escrito por su esclareeido conquistador 11. Cortez, aumen- 
tada con otros documenios y not as (Mexico, 1770) ; Pres- 
cott, Hist, of the Conquest of Mexico ; Baluffi, LA merica 
un tempo Spagnuolet , riguarduta sotto I'aspetto religioso 
dull' epoca del sno discuoprimento sino al 1843 (Ancona, 
1844); Brasseur du Bourbon rg, Hist, des nations cicili- 
sees du Mexique (Paris, 1858-50, 4 tom.); Muhlcnpfordt, 
Schildentng der Republic Mexico (Hanover, 1844); 
liichthofen (Prussian ambassador in Mexico), Die ciuss- 
ern u. innern polit. Zustiinde der Republic Mexico (Ber- 
lin, 1859) ; Neher, Kirchl. Stut istik , iii, 337, sq. ; Kalkar, 
Geseh. der rom-kuthol. Mission (derm, transl. [Erlan- 
gen, 1807]). (A.J. fS.) 

Meyer, Hermanus, D.D., a noted Dutch Deformed 
minister, was born in Bremen, Lower Saxony, July 27, 
1733. lie was educated at the Latin school and gym- 
nasium of that Saxon city, and subsequently at the the- 
ological academy in Groningen, where in 1758 he became 
a candidate for the ministry. Having received a call to 
the Dutch Church of Kingston, New York, he was or- 
dained March 31,1703, and sailed from London for New 
York, where he arrived in October of that year, and im- 
mediately assumed the duties of his pastoral charge, 
lie found the Church sadly divided on the old quarrel of 
the Coot us and Confercntie parties as to ordination in 
this country or in Holland, lie sympathized with the 
former, which was the liberal side, in favor of a minis- 
try trained in America; but his efforts to keep the peace 
were vain. His pungent, practical preaching also made 
him man 3 r foes among the formal and worldly people. 
Thus, alter preaching on regeneration, one of his Church 
officers said to him, “ Flesh and blood cannot endure 
such preaching.” “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God,” was his quick reply. The ecclesiasti- 
cal difficulties alluded to above culminated in his sus- 
pension from the active duties of the ministry by an ex- 
partc and illegal body of Confercntie ministers in 17(5(3. 
For nearly seven years afterwards, although this disci- 
pline was declared illegal, he remained in Kingston, 
preaching to his adherents in private houses. In 1772 
lie removed to New Jersey, as pastor of the united 
churches of Pimpton and Totowa (nov r Paterson). 
Brighter days had dawned. lie was a member of the 
convention of 1771, which reunited the long-sundered 
churches. The General Synod elected him to two pro- 
fessorships in their theological institution — Hebrew 
(1784) and lector in divinity (178(5), both of which he 
held during life; and in 1789 he was made a doctor of 
divinity by Queen's College, lie died Oct. 27, 1791, 
lamented as “one of the pillars of the Church.” Dr. 
Meyer was a truly learned divine. In Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew he. was a critical scholar, and had made 
considerable attainment in the Syriac, lie had long 
meditated a new translation of the Old Testament, but 
the ecclesiastical troubles of his life prevented its com- 
pletion. lie Lft “the beginning of that work in a full 
translation of the Psalms of David, in Latin interline- 
ations between the text, with copious commentaries and 
emendations in the tinest German writing upon a broad 
margin.’* llis person was small, his features tine and 


benevolent, his voice and manner in the pulpit good, 
and his delivery very animated. In theological senti- 
ment he was thoroughly evangelical, llis faithful 
preaching made him pre-eminent among the godly min- 
isters of his day. Amiable and kind-hearted, punctual 
and exact, faithful as a pastor, and humble in Ids pri- 
vate and official walk, his severe trials chastened and 
exalted his sterling piety, and his last days were 
crowned with honor. llis death was pre-eminently 
peaceful and happy. See Magazine of Ref Dutch Church, 
ii, 300; Sprague, .1 muds, vol. ix; Corwin’s Manual of 
Ref. Church, s. v. (AN’. J. II. T.) 

Meyer, Johann Friederich von, an eminent 
German theologian and jurist, was born at Fra»klbrt-on- 
the-Main, Sept. 12, 1772. In 1789 he entered the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, where he applied himself with great 
zeal to jurisprudence, not however neglecting his fa- 
vorite study, Greek. In 1790 he published his Com- 
mentatio de diis ac deabus Grcecorum el Romanorum 
cqCovxoiQ cum ri tabulis eereis, which attracted great 
attention. In 1793 lie went to Lcipsic, where he turned 
his attention mainly to the study of philosophy. After 
holding various official positions, which he successively 
lost in consequence of the French invasion, he was, in 
1807, appointed counsellor to the municipal court of 
Frankfort ; became member of the senate in 181(5 ; judge 
in 1821, and finally, in 1837, president of the criminal 
court and of the court of appeals. At the same time he 
was a member of the diet, and thrice, in 1825, 1839, and 
1843. filled the office of burgomaster. He died Jan. 27, 
1849. In the early part of his life Meyer inclined to 
rationalism— this still appears in his poem of Tobias, in 
seven cantos, published in 1800 ; but he was subse- 
quently converted, and thenceforth became very active 
as a theologian. In 1800 and 1807 he translated Cicero’s 
works on the nature of the gods, divination, and fate; 
in 1813, Xenophon’s Cyropadiu (2d ed. 1823). In 1812 
he published his Bibeldeut ungen, in which he found 
full play for his acquirements in philology, jurispru- 
dence, etc. lie next turned his attention to a new 
translation of the Bible, as lie wished to correct the 
philological errors contained in Luther’s translation. It 
assumed the form of a revision of Luther's translation, 
with annotations, and was published in 1819 (2d cd. 
without the notes, 1823; latest cd. Frankf. 1855). The 
value of this work was recognised by the University of 
Erlangen, and he was honored with the doctorate in di- 
vinity, and in 181G was made president of the Bible So- 
ciety of Frankfort. On emerging from rationalism, 
Moyer took a leaning towards mysticism, in the better 
sense of the word. This is apparent in such works as 
his Blatter fur hohere Wahrheit (Frankf. 1820-32) ; 
Wuhrmhmnngen einer Seherin (Frankf. 1827). Aside 
from the above-named works, he wrote, Der Rosenkreu- 
zi r, die Faina ?/. d. Confession (Frankf. 1828 ): — Kritische 
Kranze (Berl. 1830) : — Das Bitch Jesira, hebraisch u. 
deutsch (Leips. 1830) : — Jnbegrijf’d.chnstlichen Gluubcns- 
lehre (Kempt. 1832): — llesperiden, (Kempt. 183G): — 
Rrosodisches lHifsbuch (183(5 ): — Zur A egyptol. (1840). 
Sec During, Gele'hrtc Theol. Dcutsehl. s. v. (J. II. NY.) 

Meyer, Johann Hermann, a German Protestant 
theologian, was born at Hamburg October G, 1737. and 
was educated at the University of llelmstadt. 11c was 
appointed minister at Hamburg in 17t5<>. in 1778 at 
lJendsburg. lie was elected deacon in 1771 by the pa- 
rishioners of the Nicolai Kirclic at Kiel, and made, in 
1778, archdeacon, and in 17*G pastor of that church, 
lie died August 2(1, 1795. Meyer was very much be- 
loved for his strict sense of honesty, morality, friend- 
ship, and love. He was very devoted to his vocation 
as minister, and found but little time for the publication 
of books. The following dissertations are the most im- 
portant works he gave to the public : Ilamburgische 
A bschiedsrede- ttnd Rendsburgische A ntrittspredigt. (1 lam- 
burg, 17G8, 4 to); Gedenkrerse mil dem Jnhalt Rredigten 
torn J. 1774 (Kiel, 1774, 8vo); Der Yerlust der Gnade: 
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in einer Wahlpredigt (Hamburg, 1775, 8 vo); Das .1 n- 
denken voriger Zeiten (Kiel, 177(3, 8vo). 

Meyer, John, a noted Dutch theologian and He- 
braist, was born about the middle of the 17th century. 
He flourished as professor of theology at the University 
of Haderwyk, and died in 1725. His works are of great 
value to the exegete. Those most worthy of notice 
are his Uxor Christiana , sire de conjugio inter duos, 
deque incestu et dicortiis, dissertationes tres (Amst. 1688, 
4to) ; Tractatus de temporibus et fasti diebus Hebree- 
orum (Amst. 1724) ; and his edition of 8edcr Olam, a 
Hebrew chronicle of great esteem among the Jews, usu- 
ally attributed to rabbi Jose ben-Cliilpeta. 

Meyer, John H., son of Dr. Herman Meyer (q.v.), 
another distinguished minister of the Deformed Church, 
was born at Pequinet, N. J., Oct. 19, 1774; graduated at 
Columbia College in 1795; studied theology under Dr. 
Livingston, and was licensed to preach in 1.798 ; settled 
as pastor of the Dutch churches at New Paltz and New 
Hurley, N. Y., from 1799 to 1803, and at Schenectady 
from i803 to 1806. He was an accomplished scholar, 
and preached with great elegance and ease in the 
Dutch and English languages. He was remarkable for 
unction and popularity as a preacher. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, a very noted German com- 
poser of music, was born in Berlin in 1794, and was of 
Jewish descent. At the age of nine years he was re- 
garded as a masterly pianist in a city full of cultivated 
musicians, and at ten he commenced his career as a 
composer, producing many songs and pieces for the 
piano-forte, which excited the wonder and admiration of 
his friends by their spirit and originality. At fifteen 
he was placed under the tuition of abbe Yogler, who 
had established a celebrated school of composition in the 
city of Darmstadt. Here, under the abbe’s instruction, 
young Meyerbeer composed a quantity of classic and 
elaborate sacred music in the severest scholastic style of 
his master, all of which, however, is lost to the world, 
as the composer, when his ideas became more matured, 
did not care to preserve it. One of these composi- 
tions, however, brought him into notoriety: it was an 
oratorio bearing the title God and Nature, and was per- 
formed in the presence of the grand-duke of Darmstadt, 
gaining for its author the distinction of being appointed 
composer to the eonrt. When Meyerbeer was eighteen, 
his first dramatic piece, Jephthah's Daughter, was per- 
formed at Munich. Though intended for the stage, it 
was more of an oratorio than an opera; but on account 
of its severe style, and the evident inattention to the 
minor attractions of melody, it w'as not received in a 
flattering manner by the Bavarian public. After a se- 
ries of professional disappointments, his first success was 
achieved at Padua in 1818, in the performance of Ro- 
milda e Costanza, which, together with Semiramide, pro- 
duced at Turin in 1819, and Emma di Resburgo , at Ven- 
ice in 1820, firmly established the composer’s reputa- 
tion. In 1831 he gave to the public Robert the Devil. 
His subsequent works are operatic, lie died May 2, 
1864. See L. de Lomenie, M. Meyerbeer, par un Homme 
de Rien (1849) ; De Bury, Meyerbeer et son temps (1865) ; 
Mentel, Meyerbeer, s. Leben u. IVerke (1868). 

Meyere, Lievin re, a Belgian Jesuit, was born at 
Gand in 1655. In 1700 he became a member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. He subsequently taught philology, phi- 
losophy, and theology, and was made rector of a college 
at Louvain. He bitterly opposed the tenets of the Jan- 
senists. His numerous writings, nearly all poetical, are 
replete with animadversions against them. Meyere 
died at Louvain in 1730. The following work, said to 
have been written by Theod. Eleutherius, was edited 
by Meyere : Ilistoria Controrersiarum de divines gratiee 
auxiliis sub pontif Sixto V, Clemente VIII, et Paulo E, 
lib. vi (Antwerp, 1705, fol.). See Moreri, Grand Diet. 
II ist . s. v. ; Goethals, Lectures relatives ii Vhist. des sciences 
et des lettres en Belgique, vol. i. 

Meyfart (or Mayfart), Johann Matthjeus, a , 


Lutheran theologian of considerable note, son of a Prot- 
estant divine, was born at Jena in 1590. He received 
an excellent philological and philosophical education at 
Gotha, and afterwards entered the University of Wit- 
tenberg, where he devoted himself to the study of logic, 
physics, ethics, and the classics. In 1611, having se- 
cured the degree of A.M., he began the study of theol- 
ogy. In 1616 Meyfart w r as called to a professorship at 
the newlv-founded University of Coburg. He pub- 
lished his first theological essays in 1617. In 1624 he 
was created doctor of theology by the University of 
Jena. In the same year he began the preparation of a 
large dogmatic work entitled De theologia,de philosophies 
sobrio usu, de 8. S., et de symbolis ; but he never com- 
pleted this work. In 1627, however, he went before 
the public with quite large and valuable w r orks : Anti- 
Beeanus sive munualis controrersiarum theol., a Becu- 
no collecti, confutatio (Leipsic, 1627, 2 vols.) ; Nodus 
Gordius Sophistnrum solutus, i. e. de ratione solvendi 
argumenta sophistica, etc., libri iv (Coburg, 1627, 8vo). 
Meyfart is one of the most remarkable characters of the 
17th century, and can justly be called the forerunner 
of Spener (q. v.). With an intense longing for the high- 
est ideals, which undoubtedly had been fostered by his 
classical studies, he united a true, living faith in Christ, 
and desired to leave this earth to be with his Saviour. 
At the same time he w T as quick to perceive the many 
errors and the moral decay of the Church, and, with an 
earnestness seldom surpassed, he raised his voice against 
the manifold sins and imperfections of the Church of 
his day and country. In 1626 he issued his Tuba no- 
vissima, i. e. of the four last things, viz. death, judg- 
ment, eternal life, and condemnation. These were orig- 
inally four sermons preached by him at Coburg; but 
they created such an impression that he had not only to 
publish them in book form, but was also urged to pub- 
lish more sermons and admonitions on these and sim- 
ilar subjects. Thus he published six more volumes on 
The Heavenly Jerusalem, Eternal Damnation, and the 
Final Judgment. Some of these books passed through 
five and more editions. Henke, in just appreciation of 
his merits, calls Meyfart “ a German Dante, full of po- 
etry and knowledge.” During his later life Meyfart 
published several books and essays which were written 
in the spirit of the Deformation. One of his essays con- 
tains an earnest address to the clergy how to live and 
how to pray; another is directed against the vice of 
nepotism and simony; and in another, De concilianda 
pace inter ecclesias per Germaniam evangelicas, he enu- 
merates seventeen characteristic reasons why theolo- 
gians are so ill adapted to peace, e.g. insuffieientia morum 
et eruditionis, metus odii et invklice, intuit us humanee auc- 
toi'itatis, etc. After the capture of Erfurt by Gustavus 
Adolphus, Meyfart was called as professor of theology 
to the newlv-reorganized Lutheran University of Erfurt, 
and in 1635 he was elected rector of the university, and 
senior of the theological department. lie died Jan. 26, 
1642. 

Mez'aliab (Heb. Mey-Zdhab ’ , water of 

gold, i. e. of a golden lustre; Sept. Mat^ow/3, but omits 
inChron.; Yulg. Mezaab), the father of Mat red and ma- 
ternal grandfather of Mehetabel, which last was wife of 
Hadar, or Hadad, the last mentioned of the early Edora- 
itish kings (Gen. xxxvi, 39 ; 1 Chron. i, 50), ll.C. con- 
siderably ante 1619. “ His name has given rise to much 

speculation. Jarchi renders it, ‘ What is gold?’ and ex- 
plains it, 4 He was a rich man, and gold was not valued 
in his eyes at all.’ Abarbanel says he was ‘rich and 
; great, so that on this account he was called Mezahab, 
for the gold w'as in his house as water.’ ‘Haggaon’ 
(writes Aben-Ezra) ‘ said he was a refiner of gold, but 
others said that it pointed to those who made gold from 
brass.’ The Jerusalem Targum of course could not re- 
sist the temptation of punning upon the name, and com- 
bined the explanations given by Jarchi and Haggaon. 
The latter part of Gen. xxxvi, 39 is thus rendered : • The 
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name of his wife is Mehetabel. daughter of Matred, the 
daughter of a reflner of gold, who was wearied with la- 
bor mat redd) all the days of his life ; after he 

had eaten and was tilled, he turned and said, What is 
gold? and what is silver?’ A somewhat similar para- 
phrase is given in the Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan, 
except that it is there referred to Matred, and not to 
Mezahab. The Arabic version translates the name 
‘water of gold,’ which must have been from the Hebrew, 
while in t lie Targum of Onkelos it is rendered ‘refiner 
of gold,’ as in the (pnestiones Ihbraiece in Puralip ., at- 
tributed to Jerome, and the traditions given above ; 
which seems to indicate that originally there was some- 
thing in the Hebrew text, now wanting, which gave 
rise to this rendering, and of which the present reading, 
mey, is an abbreviation” (Smith). 

Mezuzali (PiPEa) or Mezuzoth (rnrsl, the 
sing, and plur. forms of a “door-post,” the place on 
which the Mosaic law is interpreted by the Jews as en- 
joining the Israelites to write passages of Scripture 
(Dent, vi, 9; xi, 20). In the following account we 
adopt the article of Dr. Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclopcediu. 

1. Siynijication of the Word, and Uesiyn of the In- 
junction. — The word “VT- (from TIT, to push about, to 
move ) denotes either that which is most prominent, 
hence the post of a door, or that on which the door 
moves, or on which the hinges turn — hence a door-post. 
This is the sense in which it occurs in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. From the fact, however, that on it were 
written passages of the law, the term Mezuzuh came 
afterwards synedochically to denote the writing itself, 
or the passages of Scripture affixed to the door-post, 
and this is the sense in which the word is used in the 
Chaldee paraphrases, and in the Jewish writings gener- 
ally. As books were exceedingly rare and expensive in 
ancient times, and could only be possessed by very few, 
the practice obtained among the nations of antiquity, 
and still prevails in the East, of writing, engraving, 
or painting such sacred mottoes or sage maxims over 
the doors of dwellings as the parents were especially 
anxious to record or to impart to their children. Thus 
the ancient Egyptians had brief hieroglyphical legends 
over their doorways (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs 
of Ancient Eyypt, ii, 102 ; Wathen, p. 101) ; the Creeks 
and Homans had inscriptions over their doors (Virgil, 
tleory. iii, 2»i sip). Other nations had their laws writ- 
ten upon their gates (Iluetius, Demonstrate Evanyelica, 
p. 5H ) ; and the Moslems to the present day, “never set 
up a gate, cover a fountain, build a bridge, or erect a 
house, without writing on it choice sentences from the 
Koran, or from their best poets” (Thomson, The Land 
and the. Hook, p. !)S). Now Moses in this instance, as 
in many other cases, availed himself of a prevalent cus- 
tom, in order to keep the divine precepts ever before the 
eyes of the people, and to enable them to instruct their 
children in t lie law of Cod. Hence Maimonides beau- 
tifully remarks: “The commandment about the Mezuzali 
is binding on every one. For whenever an Israelite 
comes into the house, or goes out, lie, seeing on it the 
name of the Holy One, blessed be he, will thereby lie 
reminded of his love; and when he awakens from his 
sleep, and from his thoughts about the vanities of time, 
he will thereby be led to remember that there is nothing 
which endures forever and throughout all eternity ex- 
cept the knowledge of the everlasting Hock, and he will 
reflect ami walk in the paths of righteousness” (./ad 11a- 
Chezakn , 1/ilchoth Tt phil/in, vi, 1.1). 

2. The Maimer in which this Injunction has Inen and 
still is obseired. — That the Jews of old literally observed 
this injunction is not only evident from the above-men- 
tioned prevailing custom of antupiity, but also from Jo- 
sephus, who distinctly says that the Jews “ inscribe the 
greatest blessings of Cod upon their doors" (.!«/. iv. 8, 
13) ; from the Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos, who trans- 
lates Deut.vi, 9; xi. 20, “And thou shalt write them 
upon scrolls, and aflix them oil the door-posts of thy 


houses and th v gates from the Jerusalem Targum. Jon- 
athan ben-Uziel, Jerusalem Talmud (Detach, i, 1), ISabv- 
lonian Talmud (Erubin, 9(5 b; Aboda Sara, 11 a), etc. 
These authorities, moreover, show that the Hebrews, at 
least after the Babylonian captivity, and at the time of 
Christ, wrote the passages containing this injunction on 
a piece of parchment, and affixed it to the door-posts; 
and that this Mezuzali, as it is called, is substantially 
the same as the Jews now have it, which is made in the 
following manner: On the inside of a piece of square 
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parchment, prepared by a Jew 
especially for this purpose, are 
written Dent, vi, 4-9, and xi, 

13-21, while on the outside are 
written the divine name “’TU, 
the Almighty, on the place 
where the lirst passage ends, 
and the words TC2"-Z “I'D 
■ Kuzu Hemuksaz Kuzu, to 
the left at the bottom. Thus 
written, the schedule is then 
rolled up in such a manner that 
the divine name “T" is out- 
side, and is put into a reed, or 
hollow cylinder made of lead, \ 
brass, or silver, varying in cost- 
liness according to the circum- 
stances of the people. In this 
tube there is a little hole, just 
large enough to show the di- 
vine name, which is protected 
by a piece of glass, forming 
it were, a little window, through which is seen. 
Such a Mezuzali must be affixed to the right-hand door- 
post of every door iu the house by a nail at each end. 
The fixing of it is accompanied by the following prayer: 
“ Behold I prepare my hands to perform the command- 
ment which my Creator has given me about the Mczit- 
zah. In the name of the one, holy, most Messed (iod 
and his Sliechinah, who is concealed, mysterious, and 
incorporated iu the name of all Israel. Blessed art thou, 

0 Lord our Hod, king of the universe, who hast sancti- 
lied us by thy commandments, and hast enjoined us to 
affix the Mezuzali." Like the Creeks and Homans, w ho 
attached amulets to the jambs of the doors, and ascribed 
to them magic power, the Jews from a very early period 
believed that the Mezuzali guarded the house against 
the entrance of diseases and evil spirits, as may he seen 
from the remarks in the Talmud (Jt rusalem I'esavh. i, 

1 ; and Babylonian A boda Sara, 11a; Mi navhoth , 33 b). 

and the Chaldee paraphrase of the Song of Solomon (viii, 
3), which is, “ 1 have affixed the Mezuzali to the right 
side of my door, in the third part thereof, towards the 
inside, so that the evil spirits may have no power to 
hurt me.” Hence the divine name , 'T1' is made to de- 
note the Cuardiun of the direllinys of Israel, the !T stand- 
ing for w, the “1 for rTH, and the h for 
according to the exegetical rule called ( no- 

taricum, from notarius, a short-hand writer, one who 
writes with abbreviations), which regards every letter 
of a word as an initial or abbreviation of a word; while 
the words “ T I 7C-*“- supposed to be the name 
of the guardian angel, or of (Jod himself, are made to 
stand for 1 ” “ ? X P " I"P Jehovah our Cod is Je- 

hovah, by another exegetical rule, which exchanges each 
letter of a word with its immediate predecessor in the 
alphabet; e. g. the : in TT1Z is exchanged for “'Abe 'for 


n. the T for % and the 1 for H, thus yielding PPPP. Ev- 
ery pious Jew, as often as he passes the Mezuzali , in 
leaving the house or in entering it. touches tin* divine 
name with the linger of his right hand, puts it to his 
mouth, and kisses it, saying in Hebrew, “The l^ord shall 
preserve thy going out and thy coming in, from this 
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time forth and for evermore” (Psa. cxxi, 8) ; and when nication with a stranger who was utterly ignorant of 
leaving on a business expedition, he says, after touching every language except his own, and eventually to mas- 
. -I, s 10=133 m T31T3, “in thy ter that language sufficiently for all the purposes of con- 

Jt, n r : ' versation. He has left an account of his mode of study 

name, Kuzu Bemuksaz ku*u *o ), go during these years, which is not a little curious and in- 

shall prosper.” teresting. “The hotel-keepers,” he says, “were in the 

III. Literature. — Maimonides, J ad Ila-Chezaka Ihl- 0 f notifying me of the arrival of all strangers at 

chotli TephiUln U-Mezuzah Ve-Sepher Torah, \.\ i; Jork bologna ; and I never hesitated, when anything was to 
Dea, § 285-295; the Jewish ritual entitled Derek Ha- i earne d thereby, to call upon them, to interrogate 
Chajini, containing a summary of all the laws eon- them, to make ncios of their communications, and to take 
neeted with the Jewish observances O ienna, 1859), p. j egsons j n t ] ie pronunciation of their several languages. 
31 sq. ; Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. p. 482-487 Leo Modena, qq iere W ere a few learned Jesuits too, and several Span- 
Jtites and Customs, pt. i, ch. ii, § 3; Allens Modern Ju- j ar ds, Portuguese, and Mexicans residingin Bologna, from 
daism , p.327-329. See Door-rost. whom 1 received valuable assistance, both in their own 

Mezzofanti, Joseph Caspar, a Roman Catholic and in the learned languages. I made it a rule to learn 
prelate, celebrated as the greatest linguist the world has every strange grammar, and to apply myself to every 
ever seen, was born at Bologna Sept. 17, 1774. Ilis fa- new dictionary that came within my reach. I was 
ther, Francis Mezzofanti, was a carpenter ; and he him- constantly filling my head with new words. M hen- 
self, being destined for the same humble career, was ever a stranger, whether of high or low degree, passed 
placed at one of the free schools of the Oratory in his through Bologna, I tried to turn the visit to account, 
native city. Father Respighi, a priest of that congre- either for the purpose of perfecting my pronunciation, 
gatiou, observed the remarkable talents of the boy, and or of learning the familiar words and turns of expres- 
saved him for literature, lie was removed to a high- sion. Nor did all this cost me so much trouble; tor, in 
er school— one of the so-called “ ticuole Pie" of Bologna addition to an excellent memory, God had gifted me 
— and eventually to the arehiepiscopal seminary, where, with remarkable tiexibility of the organs of speech. In 
after completing the usual course of letters, philosophy, the year 1812 Mezzofanti was appointed assistant libra- 
divinity, and canon law r in the university, he was ad- rian of the university; in 1814 lie was reinstated in 
mitt ed to priest’s orders in September, 1 ’ 

tails of his progress in the study of 1; 

these early years no accurate record is i . - , . . - . 

is known that, like most eminent linguists, be was gift- of Bologna related fresh marvels regarding Ins prodigi- 
ed, even in childhood, with a very wonderful memory, oils attainments. Tourists from every nation, whether 
and that, partly under the various professors in the uni- of Europe or of the East, united in representing him as 
versity, partly by the aid of foreign residents in the perfect, each one in his own language. Lord Byron, 
city, partly by his own unassisted studies, he had ae- about 1820, pronounced him “a walking polyglot, a 
quired, before the completio 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, A 

man, and Swedish languages. , „ c , 

of twenty-two, he was appointed professor of Arabic in j and testifies to his speaking Danish “with almost entire 
the university ; but on the annexation of Bologna, as one ' correctness.” French, German, Spanish, Polish, Russian, 
of the papal legations, to the newly-established Cisal- Greek, and Turkish travellers concur in the same le- 
pine republic, he, refusing to take the oaths of the new port, not only with regard to their own, but also to 
constitution, was set aside from the professorship. After many other languages. During all these years except 
the conclusion of the concordat between Pius VII and a short visit to Pisa, Leghorn, Florence, and Rome— he 
the first consul, the ancient constitution of the nniver- had resided altogether at Bologna, though invited, with 
sity was restored. In 1803 Mezzofanti was named to many flattering offers, to transfer his residence to Paris, 
the higher professorship of Oriental languages, and in to Vienna, to Florence, and to Rome. At length, liav- 
the same year became assistant librarian of the public ing gone to Rome as a member of the deputation sent 
library of the city. In 1808 the professorship was dis- by the Bolognese to offer their submission to pope Greg- 
continued, and Mezzofanti was reduced to great distress, ory XVI, after the revolution in 1831, he was induced 
He made a scanty living by private tuition: but, nothing by the pontiff to settle permanently in Rome, and to- 
daunted, steadily followed in private what had become accept a prebend in the Church of St. Mary .Major, which 
his engrossing pursuit — the study of languages. A letter was soon after exchanged for a eanonry in St. Peters, 
of his, dated in 1804, to the celebrated Orientalist, John and, on the promotion of the celebrated Angelo Mai, 
Bernard de Rossi, whose personal acquaintance he sub- then keeper of the Vatican Library, to the seeretarv- 
sequently formed during a short visit to Modena in ship of the Propaganda, Mezzofanti was appointed to 
1805, enclosed a composition in twelve languages, which succeed him in the important charge of the atjean. 
he submitted to the judgment of his correspondent; He held this office till 1838, in which year, conjointly 
and by 1812 Mezzofanti's reputation as a linguist was with Mai, he was elevated to the eardinalate. His res- 
thoroughly established. The well-known Pietro Gior- ideuee in a great centre of languages, such as Rome, 
dani, in several of his letters to his friends, calls him and especially the facilities of intercourse with the va- 
“the divine Mezzofanti,” and declares that his skill in rious races represented in the College of the Propagan- 
living and dead languages entitles him to be regarded da, gave a new impulse to Mezzofanti’s linguistic stud- 
as “a man of all ages and all nations.” The war of i ies. The reports of his visitors at Rome are still more 
which Northern Italy was so long the theatre afford- marvellous than those of the Bolognese period. An 
ed Mezzofanti many opportunities of extending his eminent German scholar, Herr Giirres, who had much 
stock of languages. In the hospital of Bologna, to which intercourse with him in the year 1841, writes thus : 
he was attached as volunteer chaplain, were to be met "He is familiar with all the European languages; and 
— among the invalids of the Austrian, Russian, and by this I mean not only the ancient classical tongues 
French armies — Germans, Hungarians, Bohemians, Wal- and the modern ones of the first class — such as the 
lachians, Servians, Russians, Poles, and Croats. Partly Greek and Latin, or the Italian, French, German, Span- 
in the desire to offer these sufferers the consolations of ish, Portuguese, and English — his knowledge extends 
religion, partly from his love of the study itself, Mezzo- also to the languages of the second class, viz., the Dutch, 
fanti labored assiduously to turn these and all similar Danish, and Swedish ; to the whole Sclavonic farm y 
opportunities to account; and several instances are re- — Russian, Polish, Bohemian, or Czechish; to the Ser- 
eorded in which, without the assistance of a grammar or vian, the Hungarian, the Turkish ; aud even those ot 
dictionary, he contrived to establish a mode of commu- the third and fourth classes the Irish, the W elsh, t a 
VI.— O 
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TVallacliian, the Albanian, the Bulgarian, and the Tllyr- i 
ian. '1'he Bomani of the Alps ami the Lettish are not 
unknown to him; nay, he has made himself acquainted 
with Lappish, lie is master of the languages which 
fall within the Indo-Germanic family— the .Sanscrit and 
Persian, the Kurdish, the Georgian, the Armenian; he 
is familiar with all the members of the Shcmitic family 
— the Hebrew, the Arabic, the Syriac, the Samaritan, 
the t ’haldee, the Sabaie— nay, even with the Chinese, 
which he not only reads, but speaks. Among the Ham- 
itic languages, he knows Coptic, Lthiopic, Abyssinian, 
Amharic, and Angolcse.” What is especially notable in 
this marvellous gift possessed by Mezzofanti is that his 
knowledge of each among this vast variety of languages 
was almost as perfect as though his attention had been 
devoted to such language exclusively. The reports of 
all the great students of language concur in describing 
him as speaking even their own tongues always with 
the precision and, in most cases, with the fluency of 
a native. Ilis pronunciation, his idiom, his vocabu- 
lary, were alike unexceptionable. Even the familiar 
words of cverv-day life, and the delicate turns of con- 
versational language, were at his command ; and in each 
language he was master of the leading dialects, and 
of the provincial peculiarities of idiom, of pronuncia- 
tion, or of expression. In French, he was equally at 
home in the pure Parisian of the Faubourg St. Germain 
or in the Provencal of Toulouse, lie cotdd accommo- 
date himself in German to the rude jargon of the Black 
Forest or to the classic vocabulary of Hanover; and he 
often amused his English visitors with specimens of the 
provincialisms of Yorkshire, Lancashire, or Somersetshire. 
With the literature of those various countries, too, he was 
well acquainted. He loved to talk with his visitors of 
the great authors in their respective languages; and 
his remarks are described as invariably sound and judi- 
cious, and exhibiting careful and various reading, often 
extending to departments with which it would never be 
supposed that a foreigner could be familiar. A Dutch 
traveller, for instance. Dr. Wap, was surprised to find 
him acquainted with his own national poets, Vondel and 
Cato; a Dane, with the philological works of Bask; a 
Swede, with the poetry of Ochsentsjerna. To a Sicilian 
he would repeat whole pages of the poetry of Meli ; and 
an English gentleman was astounded to hear him dis- 
cuss and criticise Hudihras, of all English writers the 
least attractive, as well as the least intelligible to a for- 
eigner. He was in the haliit, too, of amusing himself 
by metrical compositions in the various languages 
which he cultivated, and often wrote for bis visitors a 
couplet or two in their native language, as a little me- 
mento of their interview. Dr. Wap, the Dutch travel- 
ler just referred to, speaks in high praise of some ex- 
tempore lines in Dutch by which Mezzofanti replied to 
a sonnet which Dr. Wap had addressed to him; and the 
well-known Orientalist, I Jr.Tholuck, having asked Mez- 
zofanti for some memorial of his visit, received from 
him a Persian couplet, after the manner of llatiz, which 
he composed (although not without some delay) during 
Dr. Tholuck’s visit. After his removal to Borne, al- 
though he had already passed his fiftieth year, he added 
largely to his stock of languages. His most notable 
acquisition during this period was Chinese, which he 
acquired (partly at the Chinese college in Naples, part- 
ly among the Chinese students of the Propaganda) in 
such perfection as to be aide not only to write and con- 
verse freely in it, but even to preach to the young Chi- 
nese ecclesiastics. During the same period lie acquired 
the Abyssinian, the Californian, some of the North 
American Indian languages, and even the ‘•impossi- 
ble” Basque. It was in Borne, and especially in the 
Propaganda, that be displayed in its greatest perfection 
his singular power of instantaneously passing in con- 
versation from one language to another, without the 
slightest mixture or confusion, whether of words or of 
pronunciation. 

Mezzofanti, by virtue of liis position as cardinal, was 


member of many ecclesiastical congregations in Borne, 
but he never held any office of state. He died on the 
15th of March, 1849, and was buried in the Church of 
St. Onofrio, beside the grave of Torquato Tasso. His 
personal character was gentle, humble, modest, humane, 
and be was a sincere and devout man. 

It is didicult to determine with accuracy the number 
of languages known by Mezzofanti, and still more so to 
ascertain how many of these he spoke, and with what 
degree of fluency in each. During his lifetime, as we 
have seen, report varied considerably at different times; 
nor was be himself believed to have made any very pre- 
cise statement on the subject. To a Bussian traveller, 
who visited him before the year 1840, and who begged 
of him a list of all the languages and dialects in which 
lie was able to express himself, he sent a paper in his 
own hand containing the name of God in fifty-six lan- 
guages. The author of a memoir which appeared soon 
after the cardinal’s death in a Koman journal, the Civilta 
Cutolica (now known to be by father Bresciani. a Bo- 
man Jesuit), states that in the year 1*40 Mezzofanti 
himself informed him that he was able to express him- 
self in seventy-eight languages. Marvellous as these 
statements may appear, they seem fully borne out by 
inquiries (with a view to the preparation of a biogra- 
phy) which have been made since the death of the car- 
dinal. Beports have been received from a vast number 
of individuals, natives of different countries, whose col- 
lective testimony, founded on their own personal knowl- 
edge of Mezzofanti, places beyond all question the fact 
of his having spoken Huently considerably more than 
fifty different languages. There are others among the 
languages ascribed to him, regarding which it is diffi- 
cult to institute any direct inquiry; but, judging from 
analogy, and relying on the well-known modesty and 
trutlifukiess of Mezzofanti, we need not hesitate to ac- 
cept bis own statement as reported by F. Bresciani; the 
more so as among bis papers now in the possession of 
bis family is a list, drawn up from memoranda contained 
therein, of no less than a hundred and twenty languages 
with which he possessed some acquaintance, unaccom- 
panied, however, by any note specifying those among 
the number which he spoke, or the degree of his knowl- 
edge of each, liis English biographer, Bussell, comes 
to the following results, which are, in brief (for details 
see that work); 1. Languages frequently tested, and 
spoken by the cardinal with rare excellence — thirty. 
2. Stated to have been spoken fluently, hut hardly suffi- 
ciently tested — nine. 9. Spoken rarely and less per- 
fectly — eleven. 4. Spoken imperfectly; a few sentences 
and conversational form — eight. 5. Studied from books, 
but not known to leave been spoken— fourteen. 0. Dia- 
lects spoken, or tlieir peculiarities understood — thirty- 
niiec dialects of ten languages, many of which might 
justly he described as different languages. This list 
adds up one hundred and eleven, exceeding by all eom- 
1 parison everything related in history. Jonadab Alma- 
nor and Sir William Jones are not claimed to have gone 
beyond twenty-eight; while Mithridatcs and Pico of 
Mirandola have been made famous by twentv-two. 

In general learning Mezzofanti’s attainments wore 
highly respectable. Tie was a well-informed theologian 
and canonist, and an impressive though not eloquent 
preacher. M. Libri, the historian of mathematical sci- 
ence in Italy, found him well acquainted with algebra, 
and reports an interesting conversation which he bad 
with him on the Bija Gannita ( the algebra of the Hin- 
dis), as well as on the general subject of Indian history 
and antiquities. < Mher writers describe him as entering 
freely into the history as well ns the literature of their 
several countries, lint as an author he is almost un- 
known. lie occasionally read papers at various literary 
and scientific societies in Bologna and Borne; hut his 
only known publication is a short memoir of bis friend 
ami brother professor, father Emanuel da Ponte, which 
i was printed at Bologna in 1*20; and lie leaves no mon- 
! uuient for posterity beyond the tradition that be was 
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incomparably the greatest linguist the world has ever | 
seen. See G. Stolz, Biographia del Cardinal Giuseppe 
Mezzofanti, in the Journal (le Home of Feb. 5, 1850; A. 
Manavit, Esquisse historique sur le Cardinal Mezzofanti 
(Paris, 1854, 8vo) ; Russell, Life of the Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti, etc. (Loud. 1857, 8vo) ; L'Ami de la Religion 
(1849); Revue Catholique de Louvain, Sept. 1853; Engl. 
Cyclop, s. v.; Bibliotheca Sacra, 1849, p. 407; English 
Review, Jan. 1855; Princeton Revieic, 1858, p. G45 sq. ; 
Catholic World, March, 1870, p. 857. 

Miako, one of the largest cities of Japan, was, un- ; 
til the recent abolishment of the ecclesiastical emperor, j 
the seat of the mikado, or spiritual prince. The city, | 
containing nearly one million of inhabitants, is situated 
in the south-west of the island of Nipon, in the midst of 
an extensive plain, and about thirty miles from Osaea. 
Miako is also noted as the great stronghold of Sintuism 
(q. v.) — the ancient religion of Japan — of temple-wor- 
ship, priests, monks, ceremonies, and ritualism. Some 
of the temples are of great size and splendor. Don 
Rodrigo de Vivero, the Spanish governor of Manilla, 
who visited Miako in 1608, was told that it then con- 
tained 5000 temples. He describes one in which was 
an immense bronze image of Buddha, the construction 
of which was begun by the tycoon in 1602. He says, 
‘•I ordered one of my people to measure the thumb of 
the right hand; but, although he was a person of the 
ordinary size, he could not quite encircle it with both 
arms. But the size of the statue is not its only merit: 
the feet, hands, mouth, eyes, forehead, and other feat- 
ures are as perfect and as expressive as the most accom- j 
plished painter could make a portrait. When I first 
visited this temple it was unfinished; more than 10,000 
men were daily employed upon it. The devil could not 
suggest to the emperor a surer expedient to get rid of 
his immense wealth.” This colossus was injured by an 
earthquake in 1662, after which it was melted down, 
and a substitute prepared of wood gilded. Kiimpfer, 
who was at Miako in 1691, describes the temple which 
contained this image as enclosed by a high wall of 
freestone, some of the blocks of which were twelve 
feet square. “A stone staircase of eight steps led up to 
the gateway, on either side of which stood a gigantic 
image twenty-four feet high, wi th the face of a lion, but 
otherwise well proportioned, black, and almost naked, 
and placed on a pedestal six feet high. Within the 
gateway were sixteen stone pillars on each side for 
lamps, and on the inside of the enclosing wall was a 
spacious gallery covered with a roof supported by two 
rows of pillars eighteen feet high and twelve feet distant 
from each other. Opposite the gateway, in the middle 
of the court, stood the temple, much the loftiest struct- 
ure which Kiimpfer had seen in Japan, with a double 
roof supported by ninety-four immense wooden pillars, 
nine feet in diameter. The floor of the temple was 
paved with square flags of marble. There was nothing 
inside but the great image of Buddha sitting on a terete, 
or lotus flower, supported by another flower of which 
the leaves were turned upwards, the two being raised 
about twelve feet from the floor. The idol was gilded 
all over, bad long ears, curled bail", and a crown on the 
head which appeared through the window over the first 
roof of the temple. The shoulders were so broad as to 
reach from one pillar to another, a distance of thirty 
feet. In front of this temple is an edifice containing a 
bell, which is described in the Japanese guide-books as 
seventeen feet two and a half inches high, and weighing 
1,700,000 Japanese catties, equal to 2,066,000 English 
pounds, a weight five times greater than that of the 
famous bell at Moscow. Kiimpfer, however, who had 
seen the great bell at Moscow, describes this Japanese 
bell as inferior in size to that, and as being rough, ill 
cast, and ill shaped. It was sounded by striking it on 
the outside with a large wooden mallet. Another tem- 
ple, dedicated to (Juan won, was very long in proportion 
to its breadth. In the centre was a gigantic image of 
(Juamvon, with thirty-six arms. Sixteen black images 


larger than life stood round it, and on each side two 
rows of gilt idols, with twenty arms each. On either 
side of the temple, running from end to end, were ten 
platforms rising like steps one behind the other, on each 
of which stood fifty images of Quanwon as large as life 
— 1000 in all, each on its separate pedestal, so arranged 
as to stand in rows of five, one behind the other, and all 
visible at the same time, each with its twenty hands. 
On the heads and hands of all these are placed smaller 
idols, to the number of forty or more. The whole num- 
ber of images is stated by the Japanese to be 33,000” 
(New American Cyclopaedia , vol. xi, s. v.). Miako is also 
tbe head-quarters of literature, science, and art. The 
imperial palace, on the northern side of the city, is, 
together with its ward, a town of itself. See Japan ; 
Mikado. 

Mi'amin (Heb. Miyamin', a contracted form 
of the name Miniamin ), the name of three persons after 
the exile. 

1. (Sept. M tiaptiv v. r. M iiapiv, Vnlg. Maiman, 
Auth. Vers. “ Mijamin.”) The bead of the sixth division 
of the sacerdotal order as distributed by David (1 Chron. 
xxiv, 7). B.C. 1014. 

2. (Sept. MfcquttVv. r. Mia/mV,Vulg. Miamim.') One 
of the chief priests who returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Xeh. xii, 5). B.C. 536. lie must have 
attained a great age if identical with the priest who 
subscribed the religious covenant with Neliemiah (Neb. 
x, 7, where the name is Anglicized “Mijamin”). B.C. 
cir. 410. He is probably the same person called Minia- 
min in Neh. xii, 17, but bis son’s name appears there to 
have accidentally escaped from the text. See Moa- 

DIAIl. 

3. (Sept. Mea/dv v. r. Mea/iip, Vnlg. Miamin.) One 
of the Israelites, a “son” (i. e. inhabitant) of Parosh, 
who divorced his Gentile wife after the captivity (Ezra 
x, 25). B.C. 459. 

Miautse, the hill-tribes of China, are generally sup- 
posed to be the aborigines of that country. From the 
dawn of Chinese history, we find the people of the plains 
contending against those of the high lands, and to the 
present day the hardy mountaineers have maintained 
their independence. The Miautse consist of forty-one 
tribes, occupying large portions of Kwang-se, Kwei- 
chow, Yun-nan, Sze-chuen, and adjacent provinces. Some 
of them own Chinese sway ; other tribes are absolutely 
independent. They are smaller in size and stature, and 
have shorter necks, and their features are somewhat 
more angular, than the Chinese. Their dialects are va- 
rious, and wholly different from the Chinese; their af- 
finity is most likely with the Laos and other tribes be- 
tween Burmah, Siam, and China. Dr. Macgowan, a 
well-known ethnologist, describes them as skilful in 
manufacturing. lie holds to an identity of the Miautse 
of Western China and the hill-tribes of Burmah. See 
Karens. The degree of civilization they have attained 
to is much below that of the Chinese. Both sexes wear 
their hair braided in a tuft on tbe top of the head, but 
never shaven and twisted as the Chinese ; they dress in 
loose garments of cotton and linen ; ear-rings are in uni- 
versal use among them. They live in huts constructed 
upon the branches of trees, and in mud hovels. Their 
agriculture is rude, and their garments are usually ob- 
tained by barter from other people. Their religious ob- 
servances are of the same peculiar nature as those of 
the other Asiatic tribes uninfluenced by Christian 
civilization. Their marriage and funeral usages are 
particularly striking. In one tribe it is the custom for 
the father of the new-born child, as soon as the mother 
has become strong enough to leave her couch, to get 
into bed himself, and there receive the congratulations 
of his acquaintances as he exhibits his offspring. See 
Chinese Repository, i, 29; xiv, 105 sq. ; Williams, The 
Middle Kingdom, i, 37, 147 sq. 

Mib'har (Heb. Mibchar', choice, as in Isa. 

xxii, 7, etc.; Sept. Ma/3dp v. r. Mc/3adX), a Hagarene 
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(“ son of Haggeri”), one of David’s famous warriors (1 
Chron. xi, 3xj ; apparently the same called in the par- 
allel passage (2 Sam. xxiii, 3(5) Bani the Gadite. B.C. 
104(3. See David. “ It is easy to .see, if the latter be 
the true reading, how "li>n m lZ. liani hay-yadi, could 
be corrupted into "“SP*”]?? bm-hay-yeri ; and ■"ttH is 
actually the reading of three of Ivonnicott’s 31 SS. in 1 
Chron., as well as of the Syriac and Arabic versions, and 
the Targum of 11. Joseph. Hut that ‘31ibhar’ is a cor- 
ruption of r\Z'2'2 (or SZU*2, acc. to some 31 SS.), mits- 
tsubdh, ‘of Zobah,’ as Kennicott (Dissert, p. 215) and 
Cappcllus (Grit. iSacr. i, c. 5) conclude, is not so clear, 
though not absolutely impossible. It would seem from 
the Sept, of 2 Sam., where instead of Zobah we tind 
7TO/Wi>i'«ju£ii>£ , that both readings originally co-existed, 
and were read by the Sept. "Hr*' mibchar 

hats-tsdbd , ‘choice of the host.’ If this were the case, 
the verse in 1 Chron. would stand thus: ‘ lgal the 
brother of Nathan, dower of the host; liani the Gad- 
ite’ ’’ (Smith). 

Mib'sam (Ueb . Mibsam’, Z : ZZ.'Z, fray ranee), the 
name of two men. 

1. (Sept. Mafftrcifi v. r. in Chron. 31a/3orrtn.) The 
fourth named of the twelve sons of Islunael, and head 
cf an Arabian tribe bearing bis name (Gen. xxv, 13; 

1 Chron. i, 21>). B.C. post 20(31. ‘‘The signitication of 
his name has led some to propose an identification of 
the tribe sprung from him with some one of the Abra- 
hamic tribes settled in Arabia aromatifera, and a con- 
nection with the balsam of Arabia is suggested (Bun- 
sen, Bibelicerk ; Kalisch, Genesis , p. 4X3). The situation 
of Mekkeh is well adapted for his settlements, sur- 
rounded as it is by traces of other Ishmaelitish tribes; 
nevertheless the identitication seems fanciful and far- 
fetched” (Smith). See Auahia. 

2. Sept. 31 afiaauv v. r. Mufiaadp.) The son of 
Miallmn and father of 3Iichma, apparently the grandson 
of Shaul, a son of Simeon (1 Chron. iv, 25). B.C. ante 
1(35*. 

Mib'zar (11 eh. Mibtsar ', "1 'IZZ, fortress, as often; 
Sept, in Chron. Wafiodtp v. r. Bafiodp, in Gen. Ma^i'ip). 
The ninth named of the petty Edomitisli chieftains de- 
scended from Esau contemporary with the Iloritekings 
(Gen. xxvi, 43; 1 Chron. i, 53). B.C. long post l‘d()5. 
“These phvlarehs are said to be enumerated ‘according 
to their settlements in the land of their possession and 
Knobel (Genesis), understanding 3Iibzar as the name of 
a place, has attempted to identify it with the rocky fast- 
ness of Petra, ‘ the strong city’ 'ir mibstar, 

Psa. cviii, 11 ; comp. Psa. lx, 11), ‘the cliff,’ the chasms 
of which were the chief stronghold of the Edomites | 
(Jer. xlix, 1G; Obad. 3)” (Smith).' See Edom. 

Mi'cah (lleb. . 1 \rihih', P:"“ [in Judg. xvii, 1, 4, 
the prolonged form Miku'yelni, is used], a con- 

tracted form of the name Mieaiah; Sept. Miyd, but 
3li\'r/ia in 2 ( ’liron. [ xviii,14, where the name is for that 
of “31icaiah,” and is so rendered in the Auth. Vers.] 
xxxiv, 20; and Mi\aiag in Jer. xxvi. IX; 31ic. i, 1), i 
the name of several men. See also 3 Ik aiah; 31i- 

fiiAii; MiriiAiAii. 

1. An Ephraimite, apparently contemporary with 
the elders who outlived Joshua. B.C. eir. 1500-15X0. 
He secretly appropriated 1100 shekels of silver which 
his mother had saved; but being alarmed at her impre- 
cations on the author of her loss, he confessed the mat- 
ter to her, and restored the money. She then forgave 
him, and returned him the silver, to be applied to the 
use for which it had been accumulated. Two hundred 
shekels of the amount were given to the founder, as the 
cost or material of two teraphim, the one molten and 
the other graven; and the rest of the money served to 
cover the other expenses of the semi-idolatrous estab- 
lishment formed in the house of 3licah, of which a wan- 


dering Levite, named Jonathan, became the priest, at 
a yearly stipend (Judg. xvii). Subsequently the Danite 
army, on their journey to settle northward in Laish, 
took away both the establishment and the priest, which 
they afterwards maintained in their new settlement 
(Judg. xvii). See Dan; Jonathan. 

The establishments of this kind, of which there are 
other instances — as that of Gideon at Opbrah — were, 
although most mistakenly, formed in honor of Jehovah, 
whom they thus sought to serve by means of a local 
worship, in imitation of that at Shiloh (see lvitto’s Daily 
liible Jllustra. ad loc.). This was in direct contraven- 
tion of the law, which allowed but one place of sacrifice 
and ceremonial service ; and was something of the same 
kind, although different in extent and degree, as the 
service of the golden calves, which Jeroboam set up, 
and his successors maintained, in Dan and Bethel. The 
pievious existence of 3Iicah’s establishment in the for- 
mer city no doubt pointed it out to Jeroboam as a suit- 
able place for one of his golden calves. — Kitto. See 
Jkrouoam. The preservation of the story here would 
seem to be owing to 3Iicah’s accidental connection with 
the colony of Danitcs who left the original seat of their 
tribe to conquer and found a new Dan at Laish — a most 
happy accident, for it has been the means of furnishing 
us with a picture of the “interior” of a private Israelitish 
family of the rural districts, which in many respects 
stands quite alone in the sacred records, and has proba- 
bly no parallel in any literature of equal age. But apart 
from this the narrative has several points of special in- 
terest to students of Biblical history in the information 
which it affords as to the condition of the nation, of the 
members of which 3Iicah was probably an average spec- 
imen. 

(1.) We see how completely some of the most sol- 
emn and characteristic enactments of the law had be- 
come a dead letter. 31icah was evidently a devout 
believer in Jehovah. While the Danitcs in their com- 
munications use the general term Elohim. “God” (“ask 
counsel of God,” Judg. xviii, 5; “God hath given it into 
your hands,” vcr. 10), with 31icah and his household the 
case is quite different. His one anxiety is to enjoy the 
favor of Jehovah (xvii, 13) ; the formula of blessing 
used by his mother and his priest invokes the same aw- 
ful name (xvii, 2; xviii, (3); and yet so completely ig- 
norant is he of the law of Jehovah that the mode which 
he adopts of honoring him is to make a molten and a 
graven image, teraphim or images of domestic gods, 
and to set up an unauthorized priesthood, first in his 
own family (xvii. 5), and then in the person of a Levite 
not of the priestly line (vcr. 12)— thus disobeying in the 
most flagrant manner the second of the Ten Command- 
ments. and the provisions for the priesthood — laws both 
of which lay in a peculiar manner at the root of the re- 
ligious existence of the nation. Gideon (viii, 27) bad 
established an ephod : but here was a whole chapel of 
idols, “a house of gods" (xvii, 5), and all dedicated to 
Jehovah. 

(2.) The story also throws a light on the condition 
of the Levites. They were indeed “divided in Jacob 
and scattered in Israel” in a more literal sense than that 
prediction is usually taken to contain. Here we have 
a Levite belonging to Bethlebem-judah. a town not al- 
lotted to the Levites, and with which they had, as far 
as we know, no connection; next wandering forth, with 
the world before him, to take up his abode wherever he 
could find a residence; then undertaking, without hesi- 
tation. and lbr a mere pittance, the charge of 31icah’s 
idol-chapel; and. lastly, carrying off the property of his 
master and benefactor, and becoming the first priest to 
another system of false worship, one. too. in which Je- 
hovah lmd no part, and which ultimately bore an im- 
portant share in the disruption of the two kingdoms. 
It does not seem at all clear that the words “molten 
image" and "graven image” accurately express the 
original words J'isel and Musstkah. See Idol. As the 
Hebrew text now stands, the “graven image” only was 
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carried off to Laish, and the “molten” one remained be- 
hind with Micah (xviii, 20, 30; comp. 18). True the 
Sept, adds the molten image in ver. 20, but in ver. 30 
it agrees with the Hebrew text. 

(3.) But the transaction becomes still more remark- 
able when we consider that this was no obscure or ordi- 
nary Levite. He belonged to the chief family in the 
tribe ; nay, we may say to the chief family of the na- 
tion, for, though not himself a priest, he was closely al- 
lied to the priestly house, and was the grandson of no 
less a person than the great Moses himself. For the 
“Manasseh” in xviii, 30 is nothing less than an altera- 
tion of “ Moses," to shield that venerable name from the 
discredit which such a descendant would cast upon it. 
See Maxasseii, 3. In this fact we possibly have the 
explanation of the much-debated passage, xviii, 3: 
“ They knew the voice of the young man the Levite.” 
The grandson of the Lawgiver was not unlikely to be 
personally known to the Danites; when they heard his 
voice (whether in casual speech or in loud devotion we 
are not told) they recognised it, and their inquiries as 
to who brought him hither, what lie did there, and 
what he had there, were in this case the eager questions 
of old acquaintances long separated. 

(4.) The narrative gives us a most vivid idea of the 
terrible anarchy in which the country was placed when 
“there was no king in Israel, and every man did what 
was right in his own eyes,” and shows how urgently 
necessary a central authority had become. A body of 
six hundred men completely armed, besides the train 
of their families and cattle, traverses the length and 
breadth of the land, not on any mission for the ruler or 
the nation, as on later occasions (2 Sam. ii, 12, etc. ; 
xx, 7, 14), but simply for their private ends. Entirely 
disregarding the rights of private property, they burst 
in wherever they please along their route, and, plunder- 
ing the valuables and carrying off persons, reply to all 
remonstrances by taunts and threats. The Turkish rule, 
to which the same district has now the misfortune to 
be subjected, can hardly be worse. 

At the same time it is startling to our Western minds 
— accustomed to associate the blessings of order with 
religion — to observe how religious were these lawless 
freebooters: “Do ye know that in these houses there is 
an ephod, and teraphim, and a graven image, and a 
molten image? Now therefore consider what ye have 
to do” (xviii, 14). “ Hold thy peace and go with us, 

and be to us a father and a priest” (ver. 19). 

(5.) As to the date of these interesting events, the 
narrative gives us no direct information beyond the fact 
that it was before the beginning of the monarchy; but 
we may at least infer that it was also before the time 
of Samson, because in this narrative (xvii, 12) we meet 
with the origin of the name of Mahaneh-dan, a place 
which already bore that name in Samson’s childhood 
(xiii, 25, where it is translated in the Auth. Vers. “ the 
camp of Dan”). That the Danites had opponents to 
their establishment in their proper territory before the 
Philistines entered the field is evident from Judg. i, 34. 
Josephus entirely omits the story of Micah, but he places 
the narrative of the Levite and his concubine, and the 
destruction of Gibeah (chaps, xix, xx, xxi) — a docu- 
ment generally recognised as part of the same (see Ber- 
theau, Kommentar, p. 192) with the story of Micah, and 
that document by a different hand from the previous por- 
tions of the book — at the very beginning of his account 
of the period of the judges, before Deborah or even Ehud 
(Ant. v, 2, 8-12). This is supported by the mention of 
Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, in Judg. xx, 28. An 
argument against the date being before the time of 
Deborah is drawn by Bertheau (p. 197) from the fact 
that at that time the north of Palestine was in the pos- 
session of the Canaanites — “ Jabin, king of Canaan, who 
reigned in Hazor,” in the immediate neighborhood of 
Laish. The records of the southern Dan are too scanty 
to permit our fixing the date from the statement that 
the Danites had not yet entered on their allotment — 


that is to say, the allotment specified in Josh, xix, 40- 
48. But that statement strengthens the conclusion ar- 
rived at from other passages, that these lists in Joshua 
contain the towns allotted , but not therefore necessarilv 
possessed by the various tribes. “ Divide the land first, 
in confidence, and then possess it afterwards,” seems to 
be the principle implied in such passages as Josh, xiii, 
7 (comp. 1) ; xix, 49, 51 (Sept. “So they went to take 
possession of the land”). 

The date of the insertion of the record may perhaps 
be more nearly arrived at. That, on the one hand, it 
was after the beginning of the monarchy is evident 
from the references to the ante-monarchical times (xviii, 
1 ; xix, 1 ; xxi, 25) ; and, on the other hand, we may 
perhaps infer from the name of Bethlehem being given 
as “ Bethlehem-judah,” that it was before the fame of 
David had conferred on it a notoriety which would ren- 
der any such affix unnecessary. The reference to the 
establishment of the house of God in Shiloh (xviii, 31) 
seems also to point to the early part of Saul's reign, be- 
fore the incursions of the Philistines had made it neces- 
sary to remove the tabernacle and ephod to Nob, in 
the vicinity of Gibeah, Saul’s head-quarters. — Smith. 
Some, like Le C'lerc, argue for a later date, from the 
phrase, “ until the day of the captivity of the land,” in 
xviii, 30, as if it necessarily referred to the Assyrian in- 
vasion. The reading is doubtful. Studer and Hitzig 
take the 30th verse as a later interpolation; Kimchi, 
Hiivernick, Hengstenberg, and Bleek refer the phrase- 
to the captivity of the ark in the time of Eli, but on no 
good ground, unless the reading be changed, as 

some prefer, into ypXft. Stiilielin and Ewald, regard- 
ing the verse as a later addition, place the composition 
about the period of Asa or Jehoshaphat; Stahelin in- 
sisting, too, that the diction does not belong to the purer 
period of the language. Verse 30, indeed, does not quite 
agree with 31, which seems to limit the duration of the 
Danite idolatry to the period of the station of the ark at 
Shiloh ; and the phrase, “ until the day of the captivity,” 
as Kcil remarks ( Commentary , ad loe.), may refer to some 
unknown invasion on the part of the neighboring Syr- 
ians. Besides, it can scarcely be supposed that this idol- 
atrous cultus, so directly and openly opposed to the spirit 
and letter of the Mosaic law, would have been allowed 
to stand in the zealous days of Samuel and David. See 
Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, p. 296, 297. — 
Kitto. See Judges, Book of. 

2. The son of Mephibosheth, or Meribbaal (son of 
Jonathan and grandson of king Saul), and the father of 
several sons (1 Chron. viii, 34, 35; ix, 40,41). B.C. post 
1037. In 2 Sam. ix, 12, he is called Mich a. 

3. The first in rank of the priests of the Ivohafhite 
family of LTzziel, under the sacerdotal arrangement by 
David (1 Chron. xxiii, 20). B.C. 1014. He had a son 
named Shamir, and a brother Issliiah (1 Chron. xxiv, 
24, 25; Auth. Vers. “Michah”). 

4. The son of Shimei and father of Reaia, of the de- 
scendants of Reuben (1 Chron. v, 5). B.C. ante 782. 

5. A prophet, apparently of the kingdom of Judah, 
and contemporary with Isaiah (Mic. i, 1). B.C. cir. 750. 
He is styled “the Morasthite,” as being a native of 
Moresheth of Gath (i, 14, 15), so called to distinguish it 
from another town of the same name in the tribe of 
Judah (Josh, xv, 44; 2 Chron. xiv, 9, 10). Micah is 
thus likewise distinguished from a former prophet of the 
same name, called also Micaiah, mentioned in 1 Kings 
xxii, 8. The above place of Micah 's birth “Jerome 
and Eusebins call Morasthi, and identify with a small 
village called Eleutheropolis, to the east, where formerly 
the prophet’s tomb was shown, but which in the days 
of Jerome had been succeeded by a church (Epit. Pau- 
la? , c. 6). As little is known of the circumstances of 
Micah’s life as of many of the other prophets. Pseudo- 
Epiphanius (Opp. ii, 245) makes him, contrary to all 
probability, of the tribe of Ephraim ; and besides con- 
founding him with Micaiah the son of Iinlah, who lived 
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more than a century before, he betrays additional igno- J 
ranee in describing Ahab as king of Jiulah. For re- 
buking this monarch’s son and successor Jchoram for 
his impieties, Mieah, according to the same authority, 
was thrown from a precipice, and buried at Morathi in 
his own country, hard by the cemetery of Knakim 
( EvctKtifj, a place which apparently exists only in the 
Sept, of Mic.i, 10), where his sepulchre was still to be seen. 
The Chroniron I'axchale (p. MS e) tells the same tale. 
Another ecclesiastical tradition relates that the remains 
of llabakknk and Micah were revealed in a vision to 
Zebennns, bishop of Kleuthcropolis, in the reign of The- 
odosius the (ireat, near a place called Hcruthsatia, which 
is apparently a corruption of Morasthi (Sozomen, II. E. 
vii. 29 ; Nicephoros, II. E. xii, 43). The prophet’s tomb 
was called bv the inhabitants Xephsameemana, which 
.Sozomen renders pvi)pa 7n<r rov” (Smith). 

M1CA1I, Hook ok, the sixth of the minor prophets 
in the usual arrangement, but the third in the Sept, 
(after llosea and Amos). In the following account of 
it we use, in part, the articles in Kitto’s and Smith’s 
Dictionaries. 

I. The Xame . — This, which the prophet bears in com- 

mon with the other persons above and below, is found 
with considerable variation in the Hcb. and A. V. The 
full form is Mikaya'hu, “who is like Jeho- 

vah,” which is found in 2 Chron. xiii, 2; xvii, 7. This 
is abbreviated to *1 Mika’yUhu, in Jrnlg. xvii, 1, 

4; still further to Mika’y&hu (Jcr. xxxvi, II), 

n“2“'2, Mikuyuh' (1 Kings xxii, 13); and finally to 
n=-S, Mikalt ', or Mika' (2 Sam. ix, 12). 

II. Date. — The period during which Mieah exercised 
the prophetical otlice is stated, in the superscription to 
his prophecies, to have extended over the reigns of Jo- 
tham, Ahaz, and Ilezekiah, kings of Judah, giving thus 
a maximum limit of 5!) years (15.(1. 75fi-(597), from the 
accession of Jotliam to the death of Ilezekiah, and 
a minimum limit of Hi years (U.C. 742-72(5). from the 
death of Jotham to the accession of Ilezekiah. In 
either case he would be contemporary with llosea and 
Amos during part of their ministry in Israel, and with 
Isaiah in Judah. According to rabbinical tradition, he 
transmitted to the prophets Joel, Nahum, and Ilabak- 
kuk, and to Seraiah the priest the mysteries of the 
Kabbala, which he had received from Isaiah (lb David 
(ianz. Tsenmvh David), and by Synccllns (Chronoyr. p. 
190 c) he is enumerated in the reign of Jotham as con- 
temporary with llosea, Joel, Isaiah, and Oded. The 
date of the book itself may be fixed at about H.C. 725. 
Ilis prediction with impunity of the desolation of Jeru- 
salem (iii, 12) is expressly alluded to in Jeremiah (xxvi, 
IS, where the text has rP2‘ 1 *3. Micaiah), as having 
been uttered during the reign of Ilezekiah. The allu- 
sions to idolatry (vii, 13) and to Habylon (iv, 10) have 
induced Herthold ( Einhitnny, 411) to refer the proph- 
ecy of Mieah to the time of the captivity ; but De Wette 
truly observes that this supposition is unnecessary, as 
idolatry existed under Ilezekiah (2 Kings xxiii). and 
Habylon equally belonged to the kingdom of Assyria. 
Hartmann's attempt to regard the passage respecting 
Habvlon as an interpolation (see Micha tint iibersctzt), 
De Wette regards as even still more venturesome; nor 
had this writer the slightest authority for supposing 
that some only of the prophecies are Mieah’s, and that 
the work was compiled during the exile. The time as- 
signed to the prophecies liy the only direct evidence 
which we possess agrees so well with their contents 
that it may fairly be accepted as correct. 

Why any discrepancy should be perceived between 
the statement in Jeremiah, that “Mieah the Morasthitc 
prophesied in tin* days of Ilezekiah king of Judah,” and 
the title of his book, which tells us that the word of the 
Lord came to him “in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Ilezekiah,” it is difficult to imagine. The former does 
not limit the period of Micah’s prophecy, and at most 


applies only to the passage to which direct allusion is 
made. A confusion appears to have existed in the 
minds of those who see in the prophecy in its present 
form a connected whole, between the actual delivery of 
the several portions of it, and their collection and tran- 
scription into one book. In the ease of Jeremiah, we 
know that he dictated to Haruch the prophecies which 
he had delivered in the interval between the 13th year 
of Josiah and the 4th of Jehoiakim, and that when thus 
committed to writing they were read before the people 
on the fast day (Jer. xxxvi, 2, 4, (5). There is reason 
to believe that a similar process took place with the 
prophecies of Amos. It is, therefore, conceivable, to 
say the least, that certain portions of Mieah’s prophecy 
may have been uttered in the reigns of Jotham and 
Ahaz, and for the probability of this there is strong in- 
ternal evidence, while they were collected as a whole in 
the reign of Ilezekiah and committed to writing. C’as- 
pari (Micha, p. 78) suggests that the book thus written 
may have been read in the presence of the king and the 
whole people on some great fast or festival day. and 
that this circumstance may have been in the minds of 
the ciders of the land in the time of Jehoiakim, when 
they appealed to the impunity which Micah enjoyed 
under Ilezekiah. Knobcl (Prnphetismux, ii, § 20) im- 
agines that the prophecies which remain belong to the 
time of Ilezekiah, and that those delivered under Jo- 
tliani and Ahaz have perished. It is evident from Mie. 
i, fi that the section of the prophecy in which that 
verse occurs must have been delivered before the de- 
struction of Samaria by Shalmaneser, which took place 
in the Gth year of Ilezekiah (cir. H.C. 722), and con- 
necting the “high-places” mentioned in i, 5 with those 
which existed in Judah in the reigns of Ahaz (2 Kings 
xvi, 4 ; 2 Chron. xxviii, 4, 25) and Jotham (2 Kings xv, 
35), we may be justified in assigning chap, i to the 
time of one of these monarchs. probably the latter; al- 
though, if chap, ii be considered as part of the section 
to which chap, i belongs, the utter corruption and 
demoralization of the people there depicted agree bet- 
ter with what history tells us of the times of Ahaz. 
(’aspari maintains that of the two parallel passages, 
Mie. iv, 1-5, Isa. ii, 2-5, the former is the original, and 
the latter belongs to the times of Uzziah and Jotham, 
and this view is maintained by Ilengstenberg (i Chris - 
tohyy, i, 430), and accepted by 1‘usey (Minor Prophets, 
p. 239). Hut the evidence on tin 1 point is not at all 
conclusive. Mie. iv, 1-4 may possibly, as Kwald and 
others have suggested, be a portion of an older prophe- 
cy current at the time, which was adopted by both Mi- 
cah and Isaiah (Isa. ii. 2-4). The denunciation of the 
horses and chariots of Judah (v. 10) is appropriate to 
the state of the country under Jotham, after the long 
and prosperous reign of I’zziah, by whom the military 
strength of the people had been greatly developed (2 
Chron. xxvi, 11 15; xxvii, 4-15). Compare Isa. ii, 7, 
which belongs to the same period. Again, the lbims 
in which idolatry manifested itself in the reign of Ahaz 
correspond with those which are threatened with de- 
struction in Mic. v, 12 14 ; and the allusions in vi, 1(5 to 
the “ statutes of ( >mri,” and the “ works of the house of 
Ahab,” seem directly pointed at the king, of whom it is 
expressly said that. “ he walked in the way of the kings 
of Israel” (2 Kings xvi, 3). It is impossible in dealing 
with internal evidence to assert positively that the in- 
ferences deduced from it arc correct ; but in the present 
instance they at least establish a probability that, in 
placing the period of Mieah’s prophetical activity be- 
tween the times of Jotham and Ilezekiah, the super- 
scription is correct. In the first years of Ilezekiali’s 
reign the idolatry which prevailed in the time of Ahaz 
was not eradicated, and in assigning the date of Mieah 's 
prophecy to this period there is no anachronism in the 
allusions to idolatrous practices. Maurer contends that 
chap, i was written not long before the taking of Samaria; 
but the third and following chapters he places in the in- 
terval between the destruction of Samaria and the time 
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that Jerusalem was menaced by the .army of Sennacherib 
in the 14th year of Hezekiah. The passages, however, 
which he quotes in support of his conclusion (iii, 12 ; iv, 
9, etc. ; v, 5, etc. ; vi, 9, etc. ; vii, 4, 12, etc.) do not ap- 
pear to be more suitable to that period than to the first 
years of Hezekiah, while the context, in many cases, 
requires a still earlier date. In the arrangement adopt- 
ed by Wells (pref. to Micah, § iv-vi), chap, i was deliver- 
ed in the contemporary reigns of Jotham king of Ju- 
dah and of Pekah king of Israel; ii, 1-iv, 8 in those 
of Ahaz, Pekah, and Ilosea; iii, 12 being assigned to 
the last year of Ahaz, and the remainder of the book to 
the reign of Hezekiah. 

It is remarkable that the prophecies commence with 
the last words recorded of the prophet’s namesake, Mi- 
caiah the sun of Irnlah, “Hearken, O people, every one 
of you” (1 Kings xxii, 28). From this, Bleek (Einlei- 
tnng, p. 539) concludes that the author of the history, 
like the ecclesiastical historians, confounded Micah the 
Morasthite with Micaiah ; while Hcngstenberg ( Chris - 
tology, i, 409, Eng. tr.) infers that the coincidence was 
intentional on the part of the later prophet, and that 
“ by this very circumstance he gives intimation of what 
may be expected from him, and shows that his activity is 
to be considered as a continuation of that of his prede- 
cessor, who was so jealous for God, and that he had more 
in common with him than the mere name.” Either 
conclusion rests on the extremely slight foundation of 
the occurrence of a formula which was at once the most 
simple and most natural commencement of a prophetic 
discourse. 

III. Contents. — But, at whatever time the several 
prophecies were first delivered, they appear in their 
present form as an organic whole, marked by a certain 
regularity of development. Three sections, omitting 
the superscription, are introduced by the same phrase, 
“Hear ye,” and represent three natural divisions 
of the prophecy — i ii, iii— v, vi-vii — eaeh commencing 
with rebukes and threatenings, and closing with a prom- 
ise. 1. The first section opens with a magnificent de- 
scription of the coming of Jehovah to judgment for the 
sins and idolatries of Israel and Judah (i, 2-4), and the 
sentence pronounced upon Samaria (ver. 5-9) by the 
Judge himself. The prophet, whose sympathies are 
strong with Judah, and especially with the lowlands 
which gave him birth, sees the danger that threatens 
his country, and traces in imagination the devastating 
march of the Assyrian conquerors from Samaria onward 
to Jerusalem anil the south (i, 8-10). The impending 
punishment suggests it3 cause, and the prophet de- 
nounces a woe upon the people generally for the corrup- 
tion and violence which were rife among them, and 
upon the false prophets who led them astray by pan- 
dering to their appetites and luxury (ii, 1-11). The 
sentence of captivity is passed upon them (ver. 10), but is 
followed instantly bv a promise of restoration and tri- 
umphant return (ii, 12, 13). 2. The second section is 

addressed especially to the princes and heads of the 
people; their avarice and rapacity are rebuked in strong 
terms ; and as they have been deaf to the cry of the sup- 
pliants for justice, they too “shall cry unto Jehovah, 
but he will not hear them” (iii, 1-4). The false proph- 
ets who had deceived others should themselves be de- 
ceived; “ the sun shall go down over the prophets, and 
the day shall be dark over them” (iii, G). For this per- 
version of justice and right, and the covetousness of the 
heads of the people who judged for reward, of the 
priests who taught for hire, and of the prophets who di- 
vined for money, Zion should “be ploughed as a field,” 
and the mountain of the temple become like the uncul- 
tivated woodland heights (iii, 9-12). But the threat- 
ening is again succeeded by a promise of restoration, 
and in the glories of the Messianic kingdom the prophet 
loses sight of the desolation which should hefall his 
“Country. Instead of the temple mountain covered with 
the wild growth of the forest, he sees the mountain of 


the house of Jehovah established on the top of the 
mountains, and nations flowing like rivers unto it. 
The reign of peace is inaugurated by the recall from 
captivity, and Jehovah sits as king in Zion, having 
destroyed the nations who had rejoiced in her over- 
throw. The predictions at the close of this section form 
the climax of the book, and Ewald arranges them in 
four strophes, consisting of seven or eight verses each 
(iv, 1-8; iv, 9-v, 2; v, 3-9; v, 10-15), with the ex- 
ception of the last, which is shorter, and in which the 
prophet reverts to the point whence he started : all ob- 
jects of politic and idolatrous confidence must be re- 
moved before the grand consummation. 3. In the last 
section (vi, vii) Jehovah, by a bold poetical figure, is 
represented as holding a controversy with his people, 
pleading with them in justification of his conduct to- 
wards them and the reasonableness of his requirements. 
The dialogue form in which chap, vi is cast renders the 
picture very dramatic and striking. In vi, 3-5 Jeho- 
vah speaks; the inquiry of the people follows in ver. G, 
indicating their entire ignorance of wliat was required 
of them ; their inquiry is met by the almost impatient 
rejoinder, “ Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of 
rams, with myriads of torrents of oil ?” The still great- 
er sacrifice suggested by the people, “Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgressions ?” calls forth the defini- 
tion of their true duty, “ to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with their God.” How far they had 
| fallen short of this requirement is shown in what fol- 
| lows (ver. 9-12), and judgment is pronounced upon them 
■ (ver. 13-1G). The prophet acknowledges and bewails the 
I justice of the sentence (vii, 1-6), the people in repent- 
1 ance patiently look to God, confident that their prayer 
will be heard (ver. 7-10), and are reassured by the prom- 
ise of deliverance announced as following their punish- 
ment (ver. 11-13) by the prophet, who in his turn pre- 
sents his petition to Jehovah for the restoration of his 
people (ver. 14, 15). The whole concludes with a tri- 
umphal song of joy at the great deliverance, like that 
from Egypt, which Jehovah will achieve, and a full ac- 
knowledgment of his mercy and faithfulness to his 
promises (ver. 1G-20). The last verse is reproduced in 
the song of Zacharias (Luke i, 72, 73). 

The predictions uttered by Micah relate to the inva- 
sions of Shalmaneser (i, G-8 ; 2 Kings xvii, 4, 6) and 
Sennacherib (i, 9-1G; 2 Kings xviii, 13), the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (iii, 12; vii, 13), the captivity in 
Babylon (iv, 10), the return (iv, 1-8; vii, 11), the es- 
tablishment of a theocratic kingdom in Jerusalem (iv, 
8), and the Ruler who should spring from Bethlehem 
(v, 2). The destruction of Assyria and Babylon is sup- 
posed to be referred to in v, 5, G ; vii, 8, 10. According 
to many, iv, 13 refers to the heroic deeds of the Macca- 
bees, and their victories over the Syrians or Svro-Mac- 
edonians, called Assyrians in Micah v, as well as in 
Zechariah x, 11. 

There is no prophecy in Micah so interesting to the 
Christian as that in which the native place of the Mes- 
siah is announced (v, 2), which is cited by the evan- 
gelist (Matt, ii, 6) with slight verbal variations, but 
substantially the same import (see Kuinol, Comment, ad 
loc. Slat.). In Micah emphasis is laid on the actual 
smallness of Bethlehem to enjoy such an honor ; in Mat- 
thew the promiuent idea is the honor itself, and its ideal 
grandeur — the converse side of the statement. Pocofck 
cuts the knot by adopting rabbi Tanchum’s odd opinion 
that the term means both little and great, the 

prophet selecting the one sense and the evangelist the 
other. It is evident that the Jews in the time of Jesus 
interpreted this passage of the birthplace of the Mes- 
siah (Matt, ii, 5; John vii, 41,42). The Targum gives 
the reference formally to the Messiah. The later rab- 
binical writers, however, such as Kimchi, Aben-Ezra, 
Abrabanel, etc., have maintained that it had only an 
indirect reference to the birthplace of the Messiah, who 
| was to be a descendant of David, a Bethlehemite, but 
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not of necessity himself born in Bethlehem. Others, 
however, as David Ganz (Ii. Zemovh Ikieid), expressly 
mention Bethlehem as the birthplace of the Messiah. 
The interpretation which considered this prophecy as 
intimating only that the Messiah was to be a descend- 
ant of David, was that current among the Jews in the 
time of Theodoret, ( 'lirvsostom, Theopbvlaet, and Eu- 
thvmius Zigabenns, from whom we learn that it was 
maintained to have been fulfilled in Zerubbabel, the 
leader of the Jews on their return from Babylon, of 
which, and not of Bethlehem, he was a native. (See 
Sozomon, vii, 729 ; ( 'arpzov, Introd. iii, 374 s<p ; Jerome, 
Ep. ad Eustack. i, 704.) This interpretation was held 
among Christians by the celebrated Theodore of Mop- 
suestia (as we learn from his condemnation hv the coun- 
cil at Borne under pope A'igilius), and afterwards by 
Grotius (Comment.), who, however, regarded Zerubbabel 
as a type of Christ, and considered Christ's birthplace at 
Bethlehem as an outward representation of bis descent 
from the family of David. Many of the moderns have 
been attached to this interpretation of the prophecy, re- 
ferring it to the general idea of the Messiah rather than 
to Zerubbabel, while some among them have, after the 
example of some Jews, ventured to assert that the ac- 
count of the birth of Christ at Bethlehem was nor to be 
depended on. Some have asserted, after Jerome (Comm, 
in Mic.), that the citation in Matt, ii, 0 is that of the 
Sanhedrim only, not of the evangelist (1 Ieugstenherg's 
Christology). .) aim (.4 pjiend. Jlermeneut .) observes that 
it is evident that the Jews in the time of Christ expected 
the Messiah’s birth to take place at Bethlehem; and al- 
though he admits that the prophecy may he understood 
tropically in the sense applied to it l>v (irotins, he con- 
tends that the context will not admit of its applicability 
either to llezekiali or any other monarch than the Mes- 
siah ; nor is it possible to apply the prophecy fully and 
literally to any but him who was not only of the house 
and lineage of David, but was actually horn at Bethle- 
hem, according to the direct testimony of both Mat- 
thew’s and Luke’s gospels. The plain meaning is that 
the Messiah, as David’s son, should he born in David’s 
town (Hofmann, HVnw. ti. Erf. p. 219). Tcrtullian also 
presses the argument that the Messiah has come, for 
Bethlehem was deserted — “Neminem degenerc Israel in 
civitate Bethlehem remausissc” (Adr. Jndieos , vol. xiii ; 
Opera , ii, 734. ed. Oehler). To give the vague sense of 
Davidic extraction, and yet to deny that the words 
point out the place of birth, was thus a necessary but 
feeble Jewish subterfuge, lienan admits the usual in- 
terpretation of the prophecy, though he affirms that Je- 
sus was really not of the family of David, and was born 
at Nazareth (17e de. Jesus, chap, ii 7. (See generally, 
Eichhoru, Einleit. iv, 3(39 s<p; Berthean, Einl. iv, 1033 
sq. ; Enobel, Prophet, iii, 199 sq.) See Mkssiah. 

IV. l lie genuineness of the book lias not been called 
in question. Only Kwald, in bis Jakrb. xi, 29, is dis- 
posed to maintain that the two concluding chapters are 
the work of a different author. His objections, how- 
ever, have no force against the universal opinion. The 
language of Micali is quoted in Matt, ii, 5, 0, and bis 
prophecies are alluded to in Matt, x, 35, 30; Mark xiii, 
12; Luke xii, 53; John vii, 42. 

V. The style of Micali is rich, full, and musical — as 
nervous, vehement, and bold, in many sections, as llo- 
sea, and as abrupt, too, in transitions from menace to 
mercy. 1 le presents, at the same time, no little resem- 
blance to Isaiah in grandeur of thought, in richness and 
variety of imagery, and in roundiiess and cadence of 
parallelism. The similarity of their subjects may ac- 
count for many resemblances in language with the lat- 
ter prophet, which were almost unavoidable (comp. Mie. 
i, 2 with Isa. i, 2 : Mie. ii. 2 with Isa. v, 8 ; Mic. ii, 0, 1 1 
with Isa. xxx, 10; Mic. ii, 12 with Isa. x, 20-22; Mic. 
vi, 0-8 with Isa. i, 11-17). The diction of Micali is 
vigorous and forcible, sometimes obscure from the ab- 
ruptness of its transitions, but varied and rich in figures 
derived from the pastoral (i, 8; it, 12; v, J, 5, 7, 8; vii, 


14) and rural life of the lowland country' (i, 0: iii, 12; 
iv, 3, 12, 13; vi, 15), whose vines, and olives, and fig- 
trees were celebrated (1 Cliron. xxvii, 27, 28), and sup- 
ply the prophet with so many striking allusions (i, 0; 
iv, 3, 4 ; vi, 15; vii, 1, 4) as to suggest that . like Amos, 
he may have been either a herdsman or a vine-dresser, 
who had beard the howling of the jackals (i,8 ; A.Yers. 
"dragons”) as he watched liis flocks or his vines by 
night, and had seen the lions slaughtering the sheep (v, 
8). The sudden changes are frequently hidden from the 
English reader, because our version interprets as well as 
translates; the simple connective * being often rendered 
by some logical term, as “therefore” (i, (5), “then” (iii, 
7), “ but” (iv, 1), “ notwithstanding” (vii, 13), etc. Con- 
cise and pointed questions are put suddenly ; persons are 
changed rapidly; the people are spoken of, and then in 
a moment spoken to; the nation is addressed now as a 
unit, and now edged appeals are directed to individuals. 
The language is quite pure and classical — intercourse 
with northern countries had not yet debased it. An 
nnder-tonc of deep earnestness pervades the book; ev- 
erywhere are discerned the workings of an intensely 
honorable and patriotic soul. Micali is successful in the 
use of the dialogue, and his prophecies are penetrated 
by the purest spirit of morality and piety (see especially 
vi, 0-8 ; and vii, 1— It)). 

One peculiarity which Mienh has in common with 
Isaiah is the frequent use of paronomasia; in 5,10-15 
there is a succession of instances of this figure in the 
plays upon words suggested by the various places enu- 
merated (comp, also ii, 4), which it. is impossible to 
transfer to English, though Ewald has attempted to 
render them into German (Prophelen des A. Ji. i. 329, 
330). In these verses there is also vivid grouping, as 
place after place is challenged along the line of the con- 
queror’s march. Each town is seen to carry its doom 
in its very name. That doom is told in many ways — 
either to them or of them ; either in the prophet's name 
or as a divine burden; cither as an event about to come 
or as a judgment which will certainly overtake them. 
Perhaps in vii, 18 there is an allusion to the meaning 
of the prophet’s own name. The divine name which 
appears with greatest frequency is, as is usual with the 
prophets, Jehovah; but we also meet with Adonai and 
Adonai Jehovah (i, 2), also “the Lord of the whole 
earth” (iv, 13), and “Jehovah of hosts” (iv, 4). Eloliim 
is used distinctively of the divine as opposed to the hu- 
man in iii, 7. Allusions to the past history of the people 
are found in many places. There are also several expres- 
sions which are found in ihe Mosaic writings, though it 
might be rash to say that Micali takes them directly 
from the Pentateuch. Nor would we endorse all the 
instances in which, as I’aspari aflirms, later prophets, as 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, llabakknk and Zcphaniah, have 
adopted the language of Micali (Micha, p. 449. etc.). 
The poetic vigor of the opening scene, and of the dra- 
matic dialogue sustained throughout the last two chap- 
ters, has already been noticed. 

VI. Commentaries. — The following are the especial 
exegetical helps on the whole hook alone, to a lew of 
the most important of which we prefix an asterisk: 
Ephrcm Syrus .Explanatio (in Opp. v. 272): Theophy- 
laet, Commentarius ( in Opp. vol. iv) ; Luther. Cmmenta- 
rius (ed. Theodore, Vitcmh. 1542. 8vo; also in his U'orfa, 
both Germ, and Lat.); Brcntz, Commentaria (in Opp. 
vol. iv ) : Gcrlach, Commentarius (Aug. Yiiul. 1524. 8vo) ; 
Bihliandcr, Commentarius (Tignr. 1534. 8\-o) ; Phrvgio, 
Commentarius (Argent. 1538, 8vo); Gilby, ( 'omimntary 
(Loud. 1551, 1591, Hvo) ; (’liy tram Erplicotio finelud. 
Xeh.] (Yiternb. 15l35. 8vo); Draeonis. Eurplicatio f iiiclud. 
Joel and Zecli.] (Yitemh, 15(35. 8vo); Graxar, Commen- 
tarius (Salmant. 157(1, 8vo); Schlecker, .1 nmetrlungat 
(Lcips. 1578, 4 to); Bang, Eontium trios finelud. Jonah 
and Buth) (Hafn. 1(331, 8vo); Graver, Expositio (Jen. 
1019, 1004, 4to); *Pocock, Commentary (Oxf. 1077, fob; 
also in 1 1 ’orks) ; Van Toll, YUleyyinye (Utrcclit, 1709, 
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4 to) ; Schnurrer, A nimadrersiones (Tubing. 1783, 4to); 
Bauer, Aniniadcevsiones [onehap.i,ii] (Altorf, 1790, 4to) ; 
Grossehopff, Uebersetzung (Jena, 1798, 8vo) ; *Justi, Er- 
lauterung (Leips. 1799, 8vo) ; *Hartmann, Erlauterung 
(Lemgo, 1800, 8vo) ; Wolf, fining HHi'a (Dessau, 1805, 
8vo) ; Gliemann, Illustratio (Hall. 1842, 4to) ; *Caspari, 
Micha der Morasthiter (Marb. 1852, 8vo) ; Roorda, Com- 
mentarius (Leyd. 1869, 8vo). See Proimiets, Minor. 

6. The father of Abdon (2 Chron. xxxiv, 20) ; else- 
where called Michaiah, the father of Aehbor (2 Kings 
xxii, 12). 

7. A Levite of the descendants of Asaph (1 Chron. ix, 
15); elsewhere properly called Micha (Nell, xi, 17, 22). 

Micai'ah, the prevailing form of the name of sev- 
eral persons (one a Levite, 2 Chron. xiii, 2), written with 
considerable diversity in the original and in the an- 
cient translations, as well as the Auth. Vers, (properly, 
for Heb. Mika yah', who is like Jehovah ? 2 Kings 

xxii, 12 ; Sept. Miyaiof, Vulg. Micha , Auth. Vers. “Mi- 
chaiah,” Nch. xii, 35, Mi^oi'a, Michaja , “Michaiah 
Neh. xii, 41 , J\1 i\aiac, Michcea, “ Michaiah Jer. xxvi, 
18, M<yo(«c, Michceas, “Micah;” paragogieally, Heb. 
Mikah'yehu, ; Judg. xvii, 1, 4, Miyd, Michas, 

“Micah;” 1 Kings xxii, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 24, 25, 26, 28, Mi- 
yaia^, Michceas, “Micaiali 2 Chron. xviii, 7, 8, 12, 13, 
23, 24, 25, 27, M t^aiac, Michceas , “ Mieaiah Jer. xxxvi, 
11, 13, Miya/ae, Michceas , “ Michaiah fully, Heb. Mi- 
kaya'hu , ; 2 Chron. xiii, 2, Monyd, Michaja , 

“Michaiah 2 Chron. xvii, 7, M i^aiac, Michceas, “ Ali- 

chaiah contracted, Ileb. Mikah', Judg. xvii, 

5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, and xviii, 2, 3, 4, 13, T 15, 18, 22, 23, 26, 
27, 31, Mi^n, Michas, “ Micah;” 1 Chron. v, 5, and viii, 
34, 35, and ix, 40, 41, and xxiii, 20, M i\a, Michas, “Mi- 
cah 1 Chron. xxiv, 24, 25, M«\;d, Micha, “ iMichah 
2 Chron. xviii, 14, Miyoiop, Michceas, “Mieaiah;” 2 
Chron. xxxiv, 20, Miyain, Micha, “Micah;” Jer. xxvi, 
18, M i\aia£ v. r. Mt\iag and Mi/ycaoc, Michceas, “ Mi- 
cah ;” Micah i, I, Miyniuc, Michceas, “ Micah ;” by 
Chaldaism, Mika', ; 2 Sam. ix, 12, and Neh. x, 11, 
and xi, 17, Miyu, Micha, “Micha;” 1 Chron. ix, 15, 
51 , Micha, “ Micah Neh. xi,22, Miyif, Michas, “Mi- 

cha”). The only person invariably thus called was the 
son of Imla, and a prophet of Samaria (l Kings xxii, 1- 
35 ; 2 Chron. xviii). B.C. 895. The following abstract 
of the narrative concerning him is chiefly from Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. Three years after the great 
battle with Benhadad, king of Syria, in which the ex- 
traordinary number of 100,000 Syrian soldiers is said to 
have been slain, without reckoning the 27,000 who, it is 
asserted, were killed by the falling of the wall at Aphek, 
Ahab proposed to Jchoshaphat,king of Judah, that they 
should jointly go up to battle against Ramoth-Gilead : 
which Benhadad was, apparently, bound by treaty to 
restore to Ahab. Jehoshaphat, whose son Jehoram had 
married Athaliah, Allah’s daughter, assented in cordial 
words to the proposal ; but suggested that they should 
first “ inquire at the word of Jehovah.” Accordingly, 
Ahab assembled 400 prophets, while, in an open space at 
the gate of the city of Samaria, he and Jehoshaphat sat 
in royal robes to meet and consult them. “ That these 
were, however, no true prophets of Jehovah, is evident 
from their being afterwards emphatically designated 
Ahab’s prophets, in contradistinction to the Lord’s (ver. 
22, 23). It is evident also from the suspicion created 
in the mind of Jehoshaphat respecting their character 
by their manner and appearance ; for, after they had 
all spoken, and a3 having yet to learn the real pur- 
pose of heaven, Jehoshaphat asked wli ether there was 
not vet a prophet of Jehovah. In consequence of this 
request Mieaiah was mentioned by Ahab, but with the 
notification that he hated him, ‘for he doth not proph- 
esy good concerning me, but evil’ (ver. 8); which, in the j 
circumstances, cannot be regarded otherwise than as a 
further proof of the essential difference between the act- j 
ual position of this man and the others why assumed I 


the name of prophets of the Lord.” The prophets unan- 
imously gave a favorable response ; and among them, 
Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah, made horns of iron as 
a symbol, and announced, from Jehovah, that with those 
horns Ahab would push the Syrians till he consumed 
them. For some reason which is unexplained, and can 
now only be conjectured, Jehoshaphat was dissatisfied 
with the answer, and asked if there was no other proph- 
et of Jehovah at Samaria? Ahab replied that there 
was yet one, Mieaiah, the son of Imla; but, in words 
which obviously call to mind a passage in the Iliad (i, 
106), he added, “ 1 hate him, for he does not prophesy 
good concerning me, but evil.” Micaiali was, neverthe- 
less, sent for; and after an attempt had in vain been 
made to tamper with him, he first expressed an ironical 
concurrence with the 400 prophets, and then openly fore- 
told the defeat of Ahab’s army and the death of Ahab 
himself. In opposition to the other prophets, lie said 
that he had seen Jehovah sitting on his throne, and all 
the host of heaven standing by him, on his right hand 
and on his left: that Jehovah said, Who shall persuade 
Ahab to go up and fall at Ramotli-Gilead ; that a spir- 
it (the Heb. lias the art. the spirit, as if some special 
emissary of evil) came forth and said that he would do 
so; and on being asked, Wherewith ? he answered, that 
he would go forth and be a lying spirit in the month 
of all the prophets. Irritated by the account of this 
vision, Zedekiah struck Micaiali on the cheek, and Ahab 
ordered Micaiali to be taken to prison, and fed on bread 
and water, till his return to Samaria. Ahab then went 
up with his army to Ramoth-Gilead ; and in the battle 
which ensued, Benhadad, who could not have failed to 
become acquainted with Micaiali ’s prophecy, uttered so 
publicly, which had even led to an act of public per- 
sonal violence on the part of Zedekiah, gave special or- 
ders to direct the attack against Ahab, individually. 
Ahab, on the other hand, requested Jehoshaphat to wear 
his royal robes, which we know that the king of Judah 
had brought with him to Samaria (1 Kings xxii, 10); 
and then he put himself into disguise for the battle; 
hoping thus, probably, to baffle the designs of Benhadad 
and the prediction of Mieaiah; but he was, nevertheless, 
struck and mortally wounded in the combat by a ran- 
dom arrow. We hear nothing further of the prophet. 
Josephus dwells emphatically on the death of Ahab, as 
showing the utility of prophecy, and the impossibility 
of escaping destiny, even when it is revealed beforehand 
(.4/tf. viii, 15, 6). He says that it steals on human 
souls, flattering them with cheerful hopes, till it leads 
them round to the point whence it will gain the mastery 
over them. This was a theme familiar to the Greeks 
in many tragic tales, and Josephus uses words in unison 
with their ideas. (See Euripides, Hippolyt. 1256, and 
compare Herodot. vii, 17 ; viii, 77 ; i, 91). From his in- 
terest in the story, Josephus relates several details not 
contained in the Bible, some of which are probable, while 
others are very unlikely; but for none of which does he 
give any authority. Thus, he says, Mieaiah was al- 
ready in prison when sent for to prophesy before Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat, and that, it was Micaiali who had pre- 
dicted death by a lion to the son of a prophet, under the 
circumstances mentioned in 1 Kings xx,35, 36; and had 
rebuked Ahab after his brilliant victory over the Syr- 
ians for not putting Benhadad to death. There is no 
doubt that these facts would be not only consistent with 
the narrative in the Bible, but would throw additional 
light upon it; for the rebuke of Ahab in his hour of 
triumph, on account of his forbearance, was calculated to 
excite in him the intensest feeling of displeasure and 
mortification; and it would at once explain Ahab’s ha- 
tred of Mieaiah, if Mieaiah was the prophet by whom 
the rebuke was given. Nor is it unlikely that Ahab, 
in his resentment, might have caused Mieaiah to be 
thrown into prison, just as the princes of Judah, about 
300 years later, maltreated Jeremiah in the same way 
(Jer. xxxvii, 15). But some other statements of Jose- 
phus cannot so readily be regarded as probable. Thus 
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he relates that, when Ahab disguised himself, ho gave 
his own royal robes to be worn by Jehoshaphat in the 
battle of Ramoth-Gilcad, an act which would have been 
so unreasonable and cowardly in Ahab, and would have 
shown such singular complaisance in Jehoshaphat, that, 
although supported by the translation in the Septna- 
gint, it cannot be received as true. The fact that some 
of the Syrian captains mistook Jehoshaphat for Ahab 
is fully explained by Jelioshaphat's being the only per- 1 
son in the army of Israel who wore royal robes. Again, 
Josephus informs us that Zedekiali alleged, as a reason 
for disregarding Micaiah’s prediction, that it was direct- 
ly at variance with the prophecy of Elijah, that dogs 
should lick the blood of Ahab, where dogs had licked 
the blood of Naboth, in the city of .Samaria: inasmuch 
as Hamoth-Gilead, where, according to Micaiah, Ahab 
was to meet his doom, was distant from Samaria a jour- 
ney of three days. It is unlikely, however, that Zede- 
kiah would have founded an argument on Elijah’s in- 
sulting prophecy, even to the meekest of kings who 
might have been the subject of it; but that, in order to 
prove himself in the right as against Micaiah, he should 
have ventured on such an allusion to a person of Allah’s 
character, is absolutely incredible. See Ahab. 

It only remains to add, that the history of Micaiah 
offers several points of interest, among which the two 
following may be specified : 1. Micaiah 's vision presents 
what may be regarded as transitional ideas of one ori- 
gin of evil actions. In Exodus, Jehovah himself is rep- 
resented as directly hardening Pharaoh’s heart (vii, 3, 
13; xiv, 4, 17 ; x, 20, 27). In the Ilook of Job, the 
name of Satan is mentioned; but he is admitted with- 
out rebuke, among the sons of God, into the presence of 
Jehovah (Job i, (5-12). After the captivity, the idea 
of Satan, as an independent principle of evil, in direct 
opposition to goodness, becomes fully established (1 
Chron. xxi, 1 ; and compare Wisd. ii, 24). Sec Satan. 
Now the ideas presented in the vision of Micaiah arc 
different from each of these three, and occupy a place of 
their own. They do not go so far as the Hook of Job — 
much less so far ns the ideas current after the captivity; 
but they go farther than Exodus. See Ewald, Poet. 
Jiiicher , iii, (J5. 2. The history of Micaiah is an exem- 

pliiication in practice of contradictory predictions being 
made by different prophets. Other striking instances 
occur in the time of Jeremiah (xiv, 13, 14; xxviii, 15, 16; 
xxiii, 16, 25, 26). The only rule bearing on the judg- 
ment to be formed under such circumstances seems to 
have been a negative one, which would be mainly use- 
ful after the event. It is laid down in Dent, xviii, 21, 
22, where the question is asked, how the children of Is- 
rael were to know the word which Jehovah had not 
spoken? The solution is, that “if the thine) follow not , 
nor come to pass, that is the thing which Jehovah has 
not spoken.” See Puophet. 

Mice. See Mouse. 

Mi'cha (for the lleb., etc., sec Micaiah), the name 
of three men. 

1. A son of Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix, 12) ; elsewhere 
(1 Chron. viii, 34, 35) called Micah (q. v.). 

2. 4'lie son of Zabdi and father of Mattaniah, a Le- 
vitc of the family of Asaph (Xeh. xi, 17, 22); probably 
the same that joined in the sacred covenant after the 
captivity (Xeh. x, 11). H.C. cir. 410. In 1 Chron. ix, 
15 his name is incorrectly Anglicized “Mieah.” He 
must not be confounded with the Michaiah of Xeh. xi i, 
35. 

3. “A Simeonite, father of Ozias, one of the three 
governors of the city of Het India in the time of Judith 
(Judith vi, 15;. Ilia name is remarkable as being con- 
nected with one of the few specific allusions to the ten 
tribes after the captivity” (Smith). 

Michae'as (Vulg. i<l.\ an erroneous form (2 Esdr. 
l, 30) of the name of the prophet Mil ah. 

Mi'chael (lleb. Mikael', who is like God? 


Sept, and X. T. Mix«>)\),thc name of an archangel and 
of several men. 

1. The title given in the angelologv of the Jews 
adopted during the exile, to one of the chief angels, 
who, in Dan. x, 13-21 ; xii, 1, is described as having 
special charge of the Israelites as a nation, and in Jude 
9 as disputing with Satan about the body of Moses, in 
which dispute, instead of bringing against the arch- 
enemy any railing accusation, he only said, “The Lord 
rebuke thee, O Satan!” Again, in Kev. xii, 7-9, Mi- 
chael and his angels are represented as warring with 
Satan and his angels in the upper regions, from which 
the latter are cast down upon the earth. “ This rep- 
resentation served not only to give that vividness to 
man’s faith in God’s supernatural agents, which was so 
much needed at a time of captivity, during the abey- 
ance of his local manifestations and regular agencies, 
but also to mark the finite and ministerial nature of the 
angels, lest they should be worshipped in themselves. 
Accordingly, as Gabriel represents the ministration of 
the angels towards man, so Michael is the type and 
leader of their strife, in God’s name and his strength, 
against the power of Satan. In the O. T. therefore he 
is the guardian of the Jewish people in their antagonism 
to godless power and heathenism. In the X. T. (see 
Lev. xii, 7) he fights in heaven against the dragon — 
‘ that old serpent called the Devil and Satan, which de- 
ceiveth the whole, world:’’ and so takes part in that 
struggle which is the work of the Church on earth. 
The nature and method of his war against Satan are 
not explained, because the knowledge would be unnec- 
essary and perhaps impossible to us: the fact itself is 
revealed rarely, and with that mysterious vagueness 
which hangs over all angelic ministration, but j et with 
plainness and certainty” (Smith). On the authority of 
the first of these texts the Jews have named Michael 
not only one of the “seven” archangels, but the chief 
of them (comp, the Targum on Cant, viii, 9); and on 
the authority of all three the Christian Church has been 
disposed to concur in this impression (see J. D. Iliiber- 
lin, *S electa de Mich, ejusqite appariiiombus, r/estis et 
cult it, Ilelmst. 175b). The Jews regard the archangels 
as being such, not simply as a class by themselves, but 
as respectively the chiefs of the several classes into 
which they suppose the angels to be divided ; and of 
these classes Michael is the head of the first, and there- 
fore chief of all the archangels (Sepher Othioth, fob 16). 
“The rabbinical traditions constantly oppose him to 
Sammael, the accuser and enemy of Israel, as disputing 
for the soul of Moses: as bringing the ram the substi- 
tute for Isaac, which Sammael sought to keep back, 
etc.: they give him the title of the ‘great high-priest 
in heaven,’ as well as that of the ‘great prince and con- 
queror ;’ and finally lay it down that ‘ wherever Michael 
is said to have appeared, there the glory of the Shechi- 
nah is intended.’ It is clear that the sounder among 
them, in making such use of the name, intended to per- 
sonify the divine power, and typify the Messiah (see 
Schott gen, l lor. llehr. i, 1079, 1119; ii, b, 15, ed. Dresd. 
1742).” I lengstenberg maintains at length (both in 
his Christolof/i / and his Commentary on the Apocalypse') 
that Michael is no other than the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself; but this is hardly in accordance with the men- 
tion of the other archangel, Gabriel, nor with the other 
theophanies of the O. T.. in which the Logos appears 
only as the Angel [of] Jehovah, or the Angel of the 
Covenant. The passages in Daniel and Hevelations 
must be taken as symbolical, and in that view otter lit- 
tle difficulty. In the former, one of the guardian angels 
of the Jews (probably Gabriel, Dan. ix, 21) exhibits 
himself as a protector, and as struggling with the prince 
of l'ersia for the liberation of the Jewish exiles. In the 
discharge of this duty, Michael, the chief guardian of 
the same people, comes to help him. The first angel 
promises to return (from his visit to Daniel) to renew 
the contest, and indicates his success by declaring that 
“the prince of Greece will coine,” i. e. to overthrow the 
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days, and on the last day, when they 
came opposite to the tomb of Hadrian, 
Gregory beheld the archangel Michael 
hovering over the city; and he alighted 
on the top of the mausoleum and sheathed 
his sword, which was dripping with blood. 
Then the plague was stayed, and the tomb 
of Hadrian has been called the Castle of 
Sant’ Angelo from that day, and a chapel 
was there consecrated, the name of which 
was Ecclesia Sancti Angeli usque ad Coe- 
los. Michael is also said to have ap- 
peared to command the building of two 
churches (see Mrs. Clement, Legendary 
and Mytholog. Art , p. 229). The first 
was on the eastern coast of Italy, and was 
called the church of Monte Galgano, 
which became a resort for numerous pil- 
grims. Again, in the reign of Childe- 
bert II, Michael appeared to Anbert, bish- 
op of Avranches, and commanded that a 
church should be built on the summit of 
a rock in the Gulf of Avranches, in Nor- 
mandy; and Mont-Saint-Michel became 
one of the most celebrated places of pil- 
Persian empire. Here also Michael, in particular, is ' grimage, as it is one of the most picturesque in scenery, 
designated as the prince of the Jews. So in Zech. i, 8, From this time Michael was greatly venerated in the 
14, the guardian angel of the Jews exhibits his solici- Church of Home, especially in France. He was selected 
tude for them and his care over them. The same thing as patron saint of the country and of the order which 
is again exhibited in Zech. iii, 1, 2, where the angel of Louis instituted in his honor. 



Gnostic Gem of Michael. (The lower figure shows the size of the gem.) 


the Lord rebukes Satan on account of his malignant in- 
tentions towards the high-priest Joshua. So again in 
Rev. xii, 7, 9, Michael and his angels are represented as 
waging war with Satan and his angels. This passage 
stands connected with ver. 5 of the context, which rep- 
resents the Man-Child (Jesus) as caught up to the 
throne of God. The war waged would seem to have 
arisen from the efforts of Satan to annoy the ascending 
Saviour. Such appears to be the symbolic representa- 
tion (see Stuart’s Comment, ad loc.). The allusion in 
Jude. 9 is more difficult to understand, unless, with Vi- 
tringa, Lardner, Macknight, and others, we regard it 
also as symbolical ; in which case the dispute referred to 
is that indicated in Zech. iii, I ; and “the body of Moses” 
as a symbolical phrase for the Mosaical law and institu- 
tions [see Jude], in accordance with the usual mode of 
speaking among Christians, who called the Church “the 
body of Christ” (Col. i, 18, 24 ; Rom. xii, 5). A com- 
parison of Jude 9 with Zech. i, 8-14 gives much force 
and probability to this conjecture (see F. U. Wolter, De 
Michaeli cum diabolo litigante [Rinteln, 1727-9]). Ac- 
cording to others, “ the body of Moses” here means his 
proper and literal body, which the Lord secretly buried 
(Deut. xxxiv, 5, C), and which Satan wished to present 
to the Jews as an object of idolatry (comp. 2 Kings 
xviii, 4). “ The allusion seems to be to a Jewish legend 
attached to Dent, xxxiv, 6. The Targum of Jonathan 
attributes the burial of Moses to the hands of the angels 
of God, and particularly of the archangel Michael, as 
the guardian of Israel. Later traditions (see CEcumen. 
in Jud. cap. 1) set forth how Satan disputed the burial, 
claiming for himself the dead body because of the blood 
of the Egyptian (Exod. ii, 13) which was on Moses’s 
hands” (see Quistorp, Xum Michaelis de corpore J losis 
disceptatio fabula sit ? [Gryph. 1770]). 

Michael as a Saint in the Church of Rome. — This 
archangel is canonized in the Roman calendar, and his 
festival, called Michaelmas (q. v.), is celebrated on the 
29th of September. The legends preserved by Roman 
Catholics relate that Michael appeared to the Virgin 
Mary to announce to her the time of her death, and that 
he received her soul and bore it to Jesus. And again, 
that during the 6th century, when a fearful pestilence 
was raging in Rome, St. Gregory advised that a proces- 
sion should be made, which should pass through the 
streets singing the service which since then has been 
called the Great Litanies. This was done for three ; 


Representations of the A rchangel as a Saint. — “ Mi- 
chael is always represented as young and beautiful. 



As patron of the Church Militant, he is ‘the winged 
saint,’ with no attribute save the shield and lance. As 
conqueror of Satan, he stands in armor, with his foot 
upon the Evil One, who is half human or like a dragon 
in shape. The angel is about to chain him, or to trans- 
fix him with the lance. But the treatment of this sub- 
ject is varied in many ways, all, however, easily recog- 
nised. As lord of souls, St. Michael is unarmed ; he 
holds a balance, and in each scale a little naked figure 
representing the souls; the beato usually joins the hands 
as in thankfulness, while the rejected one expresses hor- 
ror in look and attitude. Frequently a diemon is seiz- 
ing the falling scale with a Plutonic hook, or with his 
talons. In these pictures the saint is rarely without 
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winj;?. When introduced in pictures of the Madonna 
and Child he presents the balance to Christ, who seems 
to welcome the happy soul. Whether with or without 
the balance, he is always the lord of souls in pictures of 
the death, assumption, or glorification of the Virgin 
Mary, for tradition teaches that he received her spirit, 
and cared for it until it was reunited to her body and 
ascended to her Son. The old English coin called an 
angel was so named because it bore the image of this 
archangel.” 

On the subject generally, see Surenhusius, Iiibl. Ka- 
talL p. 701 ; Fabricins, Pseudepigr. i, 839 sq. ; Wctstein, 
i, 649; ii, 730; Hartmann, Yerbind. p. 83; Eisenmenger, 
Judenth. i, 806 sq. ; Thilo, A nocry ph. i, 691 ; Trigland, 
Dissert, theol. p. 198 sq. ; Laurmann, Collect an. in ep. 
Jud. p. 71 sq. ; Seeland, in the Brem. u. Verdensch. Bib- 
lioth. iii, 89 sq. ; Braun, De Mich tie le (Altorf, 1726) ; Iln- 
renius, De Michaele (Viterob. 1593). Sec Angel; Mo- 
ses. 

2. The father of Seth nr, which latter was the Asher- 
ite commissioner to explore the land of Canaan (Numb, 
xiii. 13). B.C. ante 1657. 

3. One of the four sons of Izrahiah, the great-grand- 
son of Issachar (1 Chron. vii, 3). I1.C. prob. post 1618. 

Possibly the same with No. 8. 

4. One of the ‘•sons” of Beriah, a son of Elpaal, of the 
tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 16). B.C. post 1612. 

5. A chief Gadite resident in Bashan (l Chron. v, 13), 
B.C. apparently post 1093. lie was perhaps identical 
with tlic son of Jchishai and father of Gilead, some of 
the posterity of whose descendant Abihail are mentioned 
as dwelling in the same region (1 Chron. iv, 14). B.C. 
long ante 782. 

6. One of the Manassite chiliarchs who joined David 
when he returned to Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 20). B.C. 
1053. 

7. The son of Baaseiah and father of Shimea, among 
the ancestors of the Levite Asaph (1 Chron. vi, 40). 
B.C. considerably ante 1014. 

8. The “father” of Omri, which latter was the phy- 
larch of the tribe of Issachar under David and Solomon 
(1 Chron. xxvii, 18). B.C. ante 1014. 

9. One of the sons of king Jehosliaphat, whom he 
portioned before the settlement of the succession upon 
Jehoram, but whom the latter, nevertheless, out of jeal- 
ousv, caused to he slain upon his own accession (2 Chron. 
xxi. 2). U.C. 887. 

10. \ “ son” (prob. descendant) of Shephatiah, whose 
son Zebadiali returned with eighty males from Babylon 
(Ezra viii, 8). B.C. ante 459. 

Michael, St., and all Angels, Feast of. This 
festival of the Latin and Creek churches, commemo- 
rating the ministry of the holy angels to the heirs of 
salvation, originated in some provincial festivals which 
were introduced between the 3d and 5th centuries, and 
which were then combined into one common celebra- 
tion on the 29th of September by pope Felix III in 480 
(Mansi, xiv, 73). Its observance was not enjoined upon 
the Creek Church before the 12th century (Guericke, 
Kirchen-Gescli. p. 194 sq.). The Collect is taken from the 
Missal : “ Ileus, qui miro online angelorum ministeria 
hoininumquc dispensas; concede propitius lit a quibns 
tibi ministrantibus in coclo semper assist it nr, ab his in 
terra vita nostra muuiatnr. Per dominum” ( Missal Stir. 
“ In festo saucti Micliaelis Arcliangeli,” fol. eevi). See 
Procter, Hist. Book of Common Prayer . p. 301. 

Michael Alexandrimis, a noted patriarch of Al- 
exandria. tiourished near the middle of the 9th centurv. 
He was very active in behalf of a union of the Eastern 
and Western churches, and wrote, about A.D. 869, De 
Unitate Kcclesite (printed in Labbe’s Condi, vol. viii, and 
in Hardouin, Condi, vol. v). See Cave, Hist. Lit. ad an. 
869; Fabricins, Bill. Grtveu, xi, 188. 

Michael AnclliSlus, another distinguished East- 
ern ecclesiastic, patriarch of Constantinople from 1167 to 
1185, was a decided opponent to the attempt at union of 


the Eastern and Western churches, lie was also noted 
as an eminent disciple of Aristotelian philosophy. His 
extant works are five synodal decrees, published in 
Greek and Latin in the Jus Gr. Pom. (iii, 227), and a 
dialogue with the emperor Manuel Comncnus concern- 
ing the claims of the lloman pontiff. Of the latter work 
only some extracts have been published by Leo Allatius, 
See Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Pom. Biog. i, 167. 

Michael Angelo Bconar(r)ot(t)i, an Italian 
artist, who, in an age when Christian art had reached its 
zenith, stood unrivalled as a painter, sculptor, poet, and 
architect, was born in 1474 at the Castle of Caprese, 
in Tuscany. lie was of noble origin, having descended 
on his mother’s side from the ancient family of Ca- 
nossa, in Tuscany, while the Buonarotti had long been 
associated with places of trust in the Florentine repub- 
lic. Michael Angelo was very early afforded the ad- 
vantages of association with tirst-class artists, and this 
gave rise to the saying that “he sucked in sculpture 
with his milk.” About 1488 he was admitted as a stu- 
dent into the seminary which was established by Lo- 
renzo the Magnitieent for the study of ancient art in 
connection with the collections of statuary in the Mcd- 
iccan Gardens, and there he attracted the notice of 
Lorenzo by his artistic skill, anil was invited by that 
generous Florentine prince to take up his residence 
at the palace of the Medici. As an inmate of the pal- 
ace, he enjoyed the society of eminent literary men, 
one of whom, Angelo Poliziano (Politian), became his 
intimate friend. Among his earliest works was a mar- 
ble bass-relief, the subject of which was The Battle of 
Hercules with the Centaurs. This work, which was 
approved by his own mature judgment, is preserved 
in Florence. Lorenzo’s death in 1492, and the tem- 
porary reverses which befell the Medici family in con- 
sequence of the incapacity of Lorenzo’s successor, Pi- 
etro, led Michael Angelo to quit Florence for Bologna. 
There, however, he remained only about a year, and 
gladly enough turned his face towards Florence again. 
Michael now found a patron in the person of Pietro 
Soderini, the gonfalouiere (chief ruler) of Florence. 
About 1497 he produced an admirable marble group 
called a “ Pictii,” representing “The Virgin weeping 
over the Dead Body of her Son.” “In none of his 
works,” says Ernest Breton, “has he displayed more per- 
fect knowledge of design and anatomy, or more pro- 
found truth of expression” (A 'our. J.iog. Genera/e. s. v.). 
This Mater Dolorosa now adorns a chapel in the Church 
of St. Peter at Home. After this he executed a gigan- 
tic marble statue of the psalmist David, which stands in 
front of the Palazzo Yecchio, in Florence. He received 
400 ducats for this work, on which he spent about eight- 
een months, and which be tinished in 1504. Next in 
order of time, anil, according to some of his contempora- 
ries, tirst in merit, ranks his great cartoon for the ducal 
palace at Florence, which, together with the pendant 
executed by Leonardo da Vinci, has long since perished. 
This work, which represented a scene in the wars with 
Pisa, when a number of young Florentines, while bath- 
ing in the Arno, arc surprised by an attack of the Pi- 
sans, showed so marvellous a knowledge of the anatom- 
ical development of the human tigurc, and such extraor- 
dinary facility in the powers of execution, that it 
became a study for artists of every la ini, creating actu- 
ally a new era in art. “.Such was the excellence of 
this work,” says Vasari, “that some thought it absolute 
perfection.” Another production which belongs to this 
period, and which is of special interest to the student 
of Christian art, is an oil-painting of the Holy Family 
(about 1504). Shortly after his accession to the pon- 
tilicate, Julius II called Michael Angelo to Borne, and 
commissioned him to make the pope's monument, which 
was to be erected within St. Peter’s. Although this 
work was never completed on the colossal scale on 
which it had been designed, and was ultimately erected 
in the Church of St. Pietro ad Vincolo, it is a magnifi- 
cent composition, and is memorable for having given 
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occasion to the reconstruction of St. Peter’s on its pres- 
ent sublime plan, in order the better to adapt it to the 
colossal dimensions of the proposed monument. In 1506 
Michael Angelo, incensed by the indifference of the 
pontiff towards him, quitted Rome ; but after a short 
time the repeated and urgent entreaties of Julius led 
him to return, and at the pope’s request he now paint- 
ed with his own hand the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
and, although unwillingly, he began in 1508, and com- 
pleted within less than two years his colossal task, 
which proved one of the most marvellous of his works. 
The subjects of these cartoons are taken from the book 
of Genesis, but between these and the representations 
of the persons of the Saviour’s genealogy are colossal 
figures of prophets and sibyls. 

Julius II died in 1513, and was succeeded by Leo X, 
who, together with successive popes, is censured for il- 
liberal conduct towards Michael Angelo. Leo ordered 
him to build the facade of the Church of San Lorenzo, 
at Florence, and compelled him, against his will, to 
spend several years in procuring marble for that purpose. 
“It is a mortifying reflection, ” says Duppa, “that the 
talents of this great man should have been buried and 
his time consumed, during the whole reign of Leo X, 
in little else than in raising stone out of a quarry and 
making a road to convey it to the sea” ( Life of M. A n- 
gelo). Under the patronage of Clement VII (1523), Mi- 
chael Angelo devoted himself to the library and sacristy 
of San Lorenzo, at Florence, and in 1528 or 1529 he spent 
his time at Florence in the erection of fortifications to 
resist the attempts of the expelled Medici to recover 
possession. lie also fought in the defence of that city 
against the papal troops. On the surrender of Florence 
he returned to Rome, and after the accession of pope 
Paul III, in 1534, was permitted to resume the mon- 
ument of Julius [I, which he completed on a smaller 
scale than he had first designed. It consists of seven 
statues, one of which represents Moses, and was placed 
in the Church of San Pietro ad Vincolo. This statue 
of Moses is called one of his masterpieces. Another 
great production of this period is his great picture of 
the Last Judgment, painted for the altar of the Sistine 
Chapel. This colossal fresco, nearly 70 feet in height, 
which was completed in 1541, after some eight years of 
close confinement, was regardeil by contemporary critics 
as having surpassed all his other works for the unpar- 
alleled powers of invention and the consummate knowl- 
edge of the human figure which it displayed. On a 
comparison with Raphael it loses, however, much of its 
value, for, as has been truly said, “one will seek in vain 
for that celestial light and divine inspiration which ap- 
pears in the Transfiguration.” After its completion, 
Michael Angelo devoted himself to the perfecting of St. 
Peter’s, which by the touch of his genius was convert- 
ed from a mere Saracenic hall into the most superb 
model of a Christian church. He refused all remunera- 
tion for this labor, which he regarded as a service to the 
glory of God. He never married; and upon his death 
in 1563, at Rome, his remains were removed to Florence, 
and laid within the Church of Santa Croce. His piety, 
benevolence, and liberality made him generally beloved ; 
and in the history of art no name shines with a more 
unsullied lustre than that of Michael Angelo. “ He was 
the bright luminary,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ from 
whom painting has borrowed a new lustre, under whose 
hands it assumed a new appearance and became another 
and superior art, and from whom all his contemporaries 
and successors have derived whatever they have pos- 
sessed of the dignified and majestic” ( Discourses on 
Painting, vol. ii). Always a student, always dissatisfied 
with what he had done, many of his works were left un- 
finished ; but his fragments have educated eminent men. 
In disposition he was proud and passionate, but high- 
minded ; not greedy of gold, but priucely in his gener- 
osity. His mind was full of great conceptions, for which 
he was ready to sacrifice and forego physical comforts. 
Of his merits as an artist, it is enough to say that Ra- 


phael thanked God that he was born in the time of 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti. Comparing him with Ra- 
phael, Quatremere de Quincy marks Michael Angelo as 
“the greatest of draughtsmen.” “In painting,” says 
Duppa, “the great work on which Michael Angelo's 
fame depends, and, taking it for all in all, the greatest 
work of his whole life, is the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 
. . . His sibyls and prophets exhibit with variety and 
energy the colossal powers of his mind. ... In his great 
works, his superior abilities are shown in the sublimity 
of his conceptions, and the power and facility with which 
they are executed.” See Condivi, Vita di Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti (Rome, 1553; new ed. Pisa, 1823) ; Vignali, 
Vita di Michael Angelo (1753) ; Richard Duppa, Life of 
Michael Angelo (London, 1806); Hauchecorne, Vie de 
Michel- Ange; Quatremere de Quincy, Vie de Michel- 
Ange (1835); J. S. Harford, Life of Michael Angelo 
(1856-7, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Hermann Grimm, Michael A ngelo's 
Leben, and English version of the same (London, 1865, 2 
vols.) ; Vasari, Lives of Painters and Sculptors ; Lanzi, 
Storia della Pittura ; Winckelmann, Xeues Maler- Lex- 
ikon, s. v.; Nagler, Kiinstler-Lexikon, s. v. ; Marie Henri 
Bayle, Uistoire de la Peinture en Italie; Pater, Studies 
in the History of the Renaissance (Loud, and N. Y., Mac- 
millan & Co., 1873, 8vo), ch. v, contains an interesting 
essay on the poetry of Michael Angelo ; and the excellent 
article in Thomas, Diet. Biog . s. v. 

Michael Apostolius, an eminent Greek scholar, 
who contributed largely to the revival of learning in 
Italy, flourished in the 15th century. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Gemistus Pletho, and an adherent of the 
Platonic philosophy, two circumstances which, together 
with his own merits, caused him to be well received by 
cardinal Bessarion in Italy, where he settled about 
1440. Later in life Michael retired to Candia, where 
he got a livelihood by teaching children and copy- 
ing manuscripts. There he died, some time after 1457, 
for in that year he wrote a panegyric on the emperor 
Frederick III. His principal works are, a defence of 
Plato against Theodore Gaza, extant in MS. in the Vi- 
enna library: — Menexenvs, a dialogue on the Holy Trin- 
ity, investigating w hether the Mohammedans and Jew's 
are right in believing a Mono-Deus; or the Christians, 
in believing a Deus Trin-unus; extant in MS., ibid.: — 
Oratio consultoria ad Socerum sibi irascendum cum ad 
secunelas transirct nuptias, extant in the Bodleian : — 
A ppeUatio ad Constantinum Pulceologum ultitnm Impe- 
ratorum: — Oratio' ad Joannem Argyropulum: — Epis- 
tohe XL V ; these letters are extremely important for 
the history of the waiter's time, as Lambecius asserts, 
who perused all or most of them, and it is to be regret- 
ted that none of them are printed. The first is ad- 
dressed to Gemistus, the others to Manuel Chrysolaras, 
Chalcocondylas, Argyropulus, Bessarion, and other cele- 
brated men of the time. They are extant in MS. in the 
Bodleian ; some of them are also to be found in the 
Vatican and at Munich: — Oratio Panegyrica ad Frede- 
ricum III, written about or perhaps in 1457 ; it v T as pub- 
lished in Greek and Latin by Freherus in the second 
vol. of his Rerum German. Script. : — Oratio Funebris in 
Laudem Bessarionis , does credit to the heart of Michael, 
for it seems that the cardinal had not behaved very 
generously towards the poor scholar. Still it is very 
questionable whether our Michael is the author of it; 
Bessarion died in 1472, and as Michael, previously tq 
leaving Constantinople, in or before 1440, had enjoyed, 
during many years, the friendship of Gemistus, whose 
name became conspicuous in the very beginning of 
the 15th century, and w r ho was a very old man in 1441, 
he must have attained a very great age if he survived 
Bessarion : — Disceptaiio adversus eos qui Occidentales 
Orientalibns superiores esse contendebant, extant in INIS, 
in the Bodleian : — De Figuris Grammaticus, which Leo 
Allatius esteemed so highly that he intended to publish 
it, but was unfortunately prevented: — An Etymological 
Dictionary; doubtful whether still extant; a work of 
great importance : — ’Ion da, Violets, a pleasing title giv- 
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en to a collection of sentences of celebrated persons, fieial report (1478) of Wenzel Koranda, the administra- 
Arscnius, of Malvasia, made an extract of it (Airo<p5t- tor of the Utraquist Consistory at Prague (Palacky’s 
yfutT" [ Home, 8vo]), which he dedicated to pope Leo X, Geschichte v. Boh men, i, 191, 192) ; and by the earliest 
who reigned from 1513 to 1522 'Zwaywyi) II apotfuwv, histories of lilahoslaw, Lasitius, Hegenvolseius, and Co- 
containing 2027 Creek proverbs, a very remarkable lit- menius; while the origin of the Waldcnsian episcopa- 
tle work which soon attracted the notice of the lovers cy is set forth in the official answers with which the 
of Creek literature; it was dedicated by the author to brethren met the attacks of the learned Jesuit, Wenzel 
Casparus Cxama, or Osmi, a Spanish prelate, whom Sturm, in the reign of Maximilian II. These answers 
Michael met at Home. Editions: the Creek text by were written by the assistant bishop Jaffet, and are pre- 
Hervagius (Basic, 1558, 8vo); the text, with a Latin served in the archives at llerrnhut. The validity 
version and valuable notes, by P. Pantinus and A. Scholl, of the episcopate of the Brethren was not doubted either 
(Levd. 1019, 4to) ; also cumdavi Ilomerica, by George by the Homan Catholic or by the National Church, and 
Perkins See Cave, Hist. Lit. ad an. 1440; Fabricins, I the fact that they had secretly secured it from the Wal- 


Bibl. Grcee. xi, 189; Smith, Did. Greek and liom. Biog. ' 
and Mythol. s. v. 

Michael Balsamon, a noted Eastern ecclesiastic, I 
flourished in the latter half of the loth century. He is 
supposed to have been a native of Constantinople, where 
he always lived. He was one of the Creek deputies 
sent in 1438 to the Council of Florence, discovered the 
secret intrigues of the Latins, and prognosticated the 
ultimate fate of the union of the two churches, to which 
he subscribed reluctantly, lie wrote and addressed to the 
emperor Joannes Paheoiogus .4 naphora Cleri Constanti- 
nopolitani, of which Leo Allatius gives a few fragments 
in his work De Consensu utriusque Ecclesiw. See Cave, 

1 list. Lit. ad an. 1 440 ; Fabricius, Jiibl. Grcccu, x, 373, note. 

Michael Bradacius, the first Moravian bishop, 
flourished originally as a Hussite priest at Zamberg, in 
the eastern part of Bohemia, about the middle of the 
15th century. In 1467, when the Moravian Brethren 
(q. v.) separated from the National Church, and insti- 
tuted a ministry of their own, Michael, who had in the 
mean time joined the Moravian Brethren, was sent, to- 
gether with two other priests, to a Waldcnsian colony 
on the frontiers of Bohemia and Austria, in order to se- 
cure the episcopacy. These Waldcnses were on friend- 
ly terms with the Calixtines, and openly fraternized 
with them at the mass. John Hokyzan, the Calixtine 
leader, who had ambitious projects with regard to the 
archiepiscopal chair at Prague, which had long been va- 
cant, hoped to win the support of the Waldcnses. lienee, 
when their ministry had become extinct, he induced 
bishop Philibert, who had come to Prague as a delegate 
of the Council of Basle, to ordain two members of the 
Waldcnsian colony, Frederick Nemcz and John YY laeli, 
as priests, on the 14th of September, 1433. In the sum- 
mer of the following year (1434) — when the Taboritcs 
had been defeated by ihe Calixtines; when the utmost 
confusion prevailed throughout Bohemia in Church and 
State; when an open feud was raging between the coun- 
cil and the pope; when, however, the former did every- 
thing in its power to conciliate the Bohemians — these 
two YY’aldensian priests were consecrated bishops at 
Basle by bishops of the Homan Catholic Church. This 
act was meant as an example and encouragement for 
the Bohemians, that they might be the more ready to 
accept the compactata of the council. Nemez and YY'lach 
consecrated other bishops, of whom two were living in 
1467, the name of the senior being Stephen, lie and 
his associate consecrated Michael Bradacius and his two 
companions, who thus became the first bishops of the 
Bohemian Brethren. A Church council was organized, 
of which Michael Bradacius was constituted the presi- 
dent. After a time he resigned the presidency in favor 
of Matthias of Kumvalde (q. v.), but remained in the 
council, lie dieil at Heichenau in 1501. Zezschwitz, 
in his article Lukas v. Pray, in Herzog’s Real-Kncykl. 
vol. xx, calls in question the authenticity of the above 
narrative, but fails to make good his doubts. He is 
misled by preconceived notions against the Moravian 
episcopacy, as his article plainly shows. The transfer 
of the YY'aldensian episcopate to the Brethren is estab- 
lished by a number of documents, whose dates range 
from 1476 to 1600. in the “ Lissa Folios,” at llerrnhut 
(see Moravian Brethren, the Ancient); by the of- 


denses brought about a severe persecution immediately 
after the truth became known (1468). Compare Ben- 
ham’s Origin and Episcopate of the Boh. Breth. ( Lond. 
1867) ; Schweinitz’s Moravian Episcopate (Bethlehem, 
1865); Palaeky’s Geschichte r. Buhmen, vii, 492 ; Gimle- 
ly’s Geschichte d. B. B. i, 37 ; Czerwcnka’s Persekutions- 
biichlein (Giitersloh. 1869), c. xx, n. 31 ; Crbger’s Gesch. 
d. Alien Bruderkirche (Gnadan, 1865), vol. i. (E. dc S.) 

Michael Cerularius, a noted Eastern ecclesiastic, 
flourished as patriarch of Constantinople near the mid- 
dle of the 1 1 th century. 11c gained great notoriety main- 
ly by his violent attacks upon the Latin Church, lie 
caused so much scandal that pope Leo IX sent cardinals 
Humbert and Frederick, with Peter, archbishop of Amalfi, 
to Constantinople in order to persuade Cerularius to a 
more moderate conduct. Their efforts were not only 
unsuccessful, but they were treated with such abuse that 
Humbert excommunicated the virulent patriarch. Ce- 
rularius in his turn excommunicated the three legates, 
and he caused the name of pope Leo IX to be erased 
from the diptychs. In 1057 he prevailed upon the em- 
peror Michael Stratioticns to yield to his successful rival, 
Isaac Coranenus, whose interest he took care of for some 
time. Differences, however, soon broke out between 
them ; and when he was once quarrelling with Isaac 
about the respective authority of the Church and the 
State, he impudently cried out, “I have given you the 
crown, and 1 know how to take it from you again.” 
Banishment was his due reward, and Isaac was about to 
remove him from his see when death removed him from 
the earth (1058). Cerularius wrote: Decisio By nod tea 
de Xnptiis in Bejdimo Gradu : — De Matrimonio pro- 
hibit) (the former printed, Creek and Latin, in the third 
book, and fragments of the latter in the fourth book of 
Lcunclavius, Jus Greeco- Roman.) : — Epistohe II ad Pe- 
tnnn Antiochenum (Creek and Latin, in the second vol. 
of Cotelerius, Eceles. Grac. Monument.) : — I)e Bacerdo- 
tis Uxore Adulterio pollutu (in Cotelerius, Pat res A pos- 
tal.) i—'SiipttM/.ia, s. Edictum Bynodale adeersus Latinos 
de Pittacia, sen De Exeommunicatione a Latinis Ligatis 
in ipsum ab ipso in Legatos vibrata, anno 1054, die sep- 
timo Junii factum (Gncee et Latino, in Leo Allatius, De 
Libr. Eceles. G reeds) : — Horn ilia (ed. Gnvce et Latino, 
by Montfaucon, under the title Kpistolu Bynodi A ictv- 
ame ad Banctam Alexandria’. Ecclesium [Paris, 1715, 
fob]). There are, farther, extant in MS. fragments of 
several letters, as Contra Relnlles Abbates, Contra Ar- 
menios, De I/omicidio facto in Ecclesia, De Episcoporum 
Judiciis, etc. See Cave, Hist Lit. ad an. 1043; labri- 
cius, Bibl. Gra’C. xi, 195, 196. 

Michael Glycas, a noted ecclesiastical historian 
of the Creek Church of the 12th century (some place 
him as late as the 15th), was a native of Sicily, and 
flourished about A.l>. 1120. His most important pro- 
duction, the Annales Quadripartiti, is a work not only 
historical, but also philosophical and theological. Part 

I describes the creation of the world in six days; Part 

II extends from the creation to the birth of Christ ; Part 

III to Constantine the Great; and Part IV to the death 
of Alexius Comnenus, A.D. 1118. It was published in 
Gr. and Lat., with notes, by Labbe (Paris, 1660, fob). 
Glvcas also wrote Dispututionculw II, and likewise 
many epistles, of which fragments are preserved. 
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Michael Mouachus, a theologian of the Church 
of the East, flourished as presbyter at Constantinople 
probably towards the close of the 9th century. He is 
noted as the author of Encomium Ignatii Patriarchs 
(who died in 877), edited, Greek and Latin, in a very 
mutilated form, by Kaderus in his Acta Concilii (\ngo\- 
stadt, 1604, 4to), also in the eighth vol. of the Concilia : 
— Encomium in Angelicorum Ordinum Buctores, Mi- 
chslem et Gubrielem : — Encomium in glonosum Christi 
Apostolum Philippum : — Perhaps Vita et Miraculu S'ti 
Nicolai: — Vita Theodori Studits, of which Baronius 
gives some fragments in his Annales ad an. 795 and 826. 
The complete text, with a Latin translation, was pub- 
lished by Jacobus de la Baune, in the fifth vol. of Opera 
Sirmondi (Paris, 1696, fol.). The life of Theodore Stu- 
dita, as well as one or two of the other productions, was 
perhaps written by another Michael Mouachus, a con- 
temporary and survivor of Stuclita, who died as early as 
826. The author of this life was a very incompetent 
writer. Cave, Hist. Lit. ad an. 876 ; Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Grcec. ix, 505. 

Michael Psellus, Jr., a noted Greek philosopher 
and teacher, flourished at Constantinople from 1020 to 
1105, as teacher of theology and philosophy. He is no- 
ted as the writer of AicaaicaXia iravroSairt] in Fabri- 
cius, Biblioth. Grsca (vol. x): — ITf/oi dvvaptiov rtjq 
\pvxnQi edited by Tarin (Par. 1618 sq.) : — a Paraphrase 
of Aristotle’s Ilfpi ipptvtiag (Yen. 1503): — Synopsis of 
Aristotle’s Organon , edited by Ehlinger (Angsb. 1597) : 
— Commentary on Aristotle’s Natural Philosophy, in 
Lat. by Camotius (Yen. 1554) : — nept rm> Trtvrt fbuvwv 
of Porphyrins (Basle, 1542) : — nep< i vtpytiag Satpopujv, 
edited by Gaulinenus (Paris, 1615), See Leo Allatius, 
Be Psellis eorumque scriptis (Borne, 1634) ; Ueberweg, 
Hist. Philos, i, 404; Enfield, Hist. Philos, p. 474. 

Michael Scotus, a learned author of the 13th 
century, was born at Durham, England ; or, as some as- 
sert, at Balweary, Scotland. He attended lectures at 
Oxford, and afterwards at Paris, and devoted himself to 
the study of mathematics and Oriental languages. Em- 
peror F rederick II, who reigned at that time in Germany, 
was the most prominent protector of art and sciences, 
and Michael went to his court, studying medicine and 
chemistry. After a stay of several years in Germany, 
he returned to England, where he became a great fa- 
vorite of king Edward II. lie died in 1291, at a very 
advanced age. Michael Scotus was celebrated on ac- 
count of his knowledge in secret arts and magic (comp. 
Dante, Inferno, xx, 1 15-118). It is said that his books 
on magic were buried with him. He was also actively 
engaged in the translation of Aristotle, which was made 
by command of emperor Frederick II, and was afterwards 
printed at Yenice in 1496: A ristotelis opera Latine versa , 
partim e Grceco, partim e Arabico, per viros lectos et in 
utnusque lingme prolatione peritos, jussu imperatoris 
Fridirici II. He probably translated the natural phi- 
losophy of Aristotle from the Arabic version of Avicen- 
na. Michael is the author of De secretis naturce, sire de 
jyrocreatiom hominis et physiognomia , and of the 
Qusstio curiosa de natura soils et luns ,” i. e. of gold 
and silver. He has also been considered the author of 
Mensa philosopkica seu enchiridion, in quo de queestionibus 
mensalibus et variis ac jncundis hominum congressibus 
agitur, which has been printed several times. This 
latter work, however, has been attributed, by some at 
least, to Theobald Anguilbertus, a learned Irishman, 
who lived about the year 1500 as doctor of medicine 
and philosophy at Paris. See Tennemann, Manual 
Hist. Philos, p. 223 ; Wetzer n. Welte, Kirch en-Lexikon , 
s. 

Michael VIII, surnamecl Pal.eoi.ogus (o ITa- 
XaioXoyot;), emperor of Nicaea, and afterwards of Con- 
stantinople, from A.D. 1260 to 1282, the restorer of the 
Greek empire, and the laborer for the “unity of the 
Church,” was born of noble parentage in 1234. At an 
early age he rose to eminence, which he owed more to 


his uncommon talents than to his illustrious birth. He 
was in great favor with the emperor Theodore (II) Las- 
caris. This sovereign died in August, 1259, leaving a 
son, John III, who was only nine years old, and over 
whom he had placed the patriarch Arscnius, and the 
magnus domesticus Muzalon, as guardians. Michael, 
the friend of the soldiers, was determined to secure for 
himself the place of Muzalon, who was despatched by 
the imperial guard, and Michael Pakeologus, whom 
Theodore shortly before his decease had appointed mag- 
nus dux, was chosen as guardian instead, and soon after- 
wards received or gave himself the title and power of 
despot. Next he made himself master of the imperial 
treasury, bribed or gained the Yarangian guard and the 
clergy, and secured his proclamation as emperor at 
Magnesia. Michael and the boy John were crowned 
together at Nica;a, on the 1st of January, 1260. While 
the event was hailed with satisfaction at home, it failed 
to secure friends abroad. The Latins, especially, were 
dissatisfied; assumed a haughty tone towards Michael, 
and demanded the cession of those parts of Thrace and 
Macedonia which belonged to Nicsea, as a condition of 
acknowledging him as emperor. But Michael treated 
the Latin ambassadors with ridicule, and, in answer, took 
prompt measures for driving the Latins out of Constan- 
tinople ; and, before the end of the year 1260, Baldwin 
II was shut up within his capital. Michael, however, 
was not strong enough to reduce the city, and was 
obliged to convert the siege into a blockade; until one 
day, one Cnrtrizacus, the commander of a body of volun- 
teer auxiliaries, was informed of the existence of a sub- 
terranean passage leading from a place outside the walls 
into the cellar of a house within them, and which seemed 
not to be generally known. Upon the strength of this 
information, a plan was formed for the surprise of the 
garrison by means of the passage, and, after concerting 
measures with the commander -in -chief, he ventured 
with fifty men through the passage into the city. His 
plan succeeded completely. No sooner was he within 
than he took possession of the nearest gate, disarmed 
the post, opened it, and the main body of the Greeks 
rushed in. The stratagem was executed in the dead of 
night. The inhabitants, roused from their slumber, scon 
learned the cause of the noise, and kept quiet within 
their houses, or joined their daring countrymen. The 
Latins, dispersed in various quarters, were seized with a 
panic, and fled in all directions, while the emperor Bald- 
win had scarcely time to leave his palace and escape on 
board of a Yenetian galley, which carried him immedi- 
ately to Italy. On the morning of the 25th of July, 
1261, Constantinople was in the undisputed possession 
of the Greeks, after it had borne the yoke of the Latins 
during fifty-seven years, three months, and thirteen 
days. 

Michael, informed of the success of his arms, lost no 
time in repairing to Constantinople; and on the 14th 
of August held his triumphal entrance, saluted by the 
people with demonstrations of the sincerest joy. Con- 
stantinople, however, was no more what it had been. 
During the reign of the Latins plunder, rapine, and dev- 
astation had spoiled it of its former splendor; trade had 
deserted its harbor, and thousands of opulent families 
had abandoned the palaces or mansions of their forefa- 
thers in order to avoid contact with the hated foreign- 
ers. To restore, repeople, and readorn Constantinople 
was now Michael’s principal task ; and, in order to ac- 
complish his purpose the better, he confirmed the exten- 
sive privileges which the Yenetian, the Genoese, and 
the Pisan merchants had received from the Latin emper- 
ors. Although the Nicaean emperors considered them- 
selves the legitimate successors of Constantine the Great, 
the possession of Constantinople was an event of such 
magnitude as to suggest to Michael the idea of a new 
coronation, which was accordingly solemnized in the ca- 
thedral of St. Sophia. But Michael was crowned alone, 
without John — an evil omen for the friends of the young 
emperor, whose fears were but too soon realized, for on 
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Christmas-day of the same year, 1201, John was deprived 
of sight and sent into exile to a distant fortress. This 
hateful erime caused a general indignation among the 
people, and might have proved the ruin of Michael had 
he been a man of a less energetic turn of mind. The 
patriarch Arsenins, coguardian to John, was irreconcila- 
ble ; he fearlessly pronounced excommunication upon the 
imperial criminal, and years of trouble and commotion 
elapsed before Michael was readmitted into the eommu- i 
nion of the faithful by the second successor of Arsenius, 
the patriarch Joseph. 

The loss of Constantinople pope Urban IV regarded 
as robbing him of the hope of effecting a union between 
the Latin and the Greek churches, and he therefore 
urged the European princes to undertake a crusade 
against the Greek schismatics; but Michael avoided the 
danger by promising the pope to do his utmost in order 
to effect himself a mediation between the belligerents, 
and, as both the parties were tired of bloodshed, peace 
was soon restored (1203). In 1265 Arsenius was de- 
posed, because he would not revoke the excommunica- 
tion he had pronounced against the emperor; where- 
upon the prelate’s adherents, the Arsenites, caused a 
schism which lasted till 1312. See A its ex i us. In this 
skilful manner he also avoided troubles which threat- 
ened him in 1269, when Charles, king of Sicily, took up 
arms on pretence of restoring the fugitive Baldwin to 
the throne, and forthwith marching upon Constantino- 
ple, placed t lie capital in jeopardy. Michael, afraid that 
these hostilities were only the forerunners of a general 
crusade of all the Latin princes against him, made prompt 
proposals lor a union of the Greek Church with that of 
Lome. The learned Veccus, accompanied by several of 
the most distinguished among the Greek clergy, were 
sent to the council which w f as called to assemble at 
Lyons in 1274; and there the union was effected by the 
Greeks giving way in the much disputed doctrine of 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, and submitting to the 
supremacy of the pope. See Lyons, II. The union, 
however, was desired only by a minority of the Greeks, 
and the orthodox majority accordingly did their utmost 
to prevent, the measure from being carried out. Mi- 
chael, in his turn, supported his policy with force. The 
patriarch Joseph was deposed, and Veccus appointed in 
his stead; cruel punishment was inflicted upon all those 
who opposed t lie union; and Greece was shaken by a 
religious commotion which forms a remarkable event in 
the ecclesiastical history of the. Hast. As space forbids 
us to dwell here longer upon these important transac- 
tions, we can only remark that the union was never 
effectually carried out, and was entirely abandoned 
upon the death of Michael. See Fii.ioqee; Greek 
Cm’itcii. 

The manifest duplicity and the cruelty with which 
the emperor behaved Anally made him odious to his 
own subjects and contemptible to bis Latin friends, and 
the latter part ofliis reign was an uninterrupted series of 
domestic troubles and foreign wars. 1 1 is dearly-bought 
friendship with the Latin, and especially the Italian 
powers, was brought to a very speedy end. Upon the 
decease of the ex-emperor Baldwin, his son Philip as- 
sumed the imperial title, and formed an alliance between 
pope Martin IV, Charles of Anjon, king of Sicily, and 
the Venetians, with a view of reconquering Constanti- 
nople and dividing the Greek empire. But the invaders 
failed, and Michael, not satisfied with the glory of his 
arms and t lie material benefit he derived from his vic- 
tory, resolved to take terrible revenge: be paid twenty 
thousand ounces of gold towards equipping a Catalan 
fleet, with which king Peter of Aragon was to attack 
Sicily ; and the “ Sicilian Vespers,” in which eight thou- 
sand Frenchmen were massacred, and in consequence of 
which Sicily was wrested from Charles of Anjou and 
united with Aragon, were in some degree the work of 
Michael's fury. In the autumn of 12*2 he fell ill. and 
died Dee. 11, 1282, leaving the renown of a successful 
but treacherous tyrant. See Nicepli. Gregor, lib. iv-v; 


AeropoL c.76, etc. ; Phranz. lib. i ; Pachymeres, Ilistoria 
Rerum a Mickaele Paleeologa gestarum (1666); Neale, 
Hist, of the East. Ch . ii, 311 sq. ; llase, Ch. Hist. p. 2G9, 
354 sq.; Sehrbckh, K irchengeschickte, xxviii, 315 sq. ; 
Gieseler, Eeeles. Hist, iii, 232, 413; Ffoulkes, Divisions 
in Christendom, vol. i; Neander, Ch. Hist, viii, 2G4 ; Hard- 
wick, Ch. Hist, of the Middle Ages , p. 279-282; Ilefele, 
Conciliengeschichte, vol. iv; Smith, Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Biogr. s. v. 

Michaelensi, Jean, a Swiss theologian of the 12th 
century, the date of whose birth and death are unknown, 
figured as a bishop of Lausanne in 1166. "We know so 
little of his life that we cannot say whether this same 
Michaelensi was the one that assisted at the Council of 
Troyes in 1128, and who was commissioned to draw up 
a body of rules for the Temple order. These rules have 
often been reprinted, but appeared for the first time in 
the Chronique de Citeaux, by Aubert Lemire. They 
have also been attributed to Saint Bernard, but with- 
out foundation. See, for the scanty information acces- 
sible, Floury, Hist. Eeeles. liv. 67, n. 55; Mabillon, Op. 
S. Bernarde, i, 571 ; Hist. Litter, de la France, xi, 66; 
Knchat, Abrege de I'lJistoire Eeeles. du pays de 1 \iud. 
p. 75. 

Michaelis is the name of a German family distin- 
guished in the Protestant theological world. The fol- 
lowing are the most eminent members of this family : 

1. Christian Benedikt was bom at Klricli, in 
Hohnstein, Jan. 26,1680. He was educated at Halle, 
and in 1713 was made a professor extraordinary of phi- 
losophy, and in 1731 ordinary professor of theology at 
his alma mater. In 1738 he was transferred to the de- 
partments of Greek and Oriental literature. He died 
Feb. 22, 1764. He was not a very prolific writer, but 
his few productions display unusual talent and ripe 
scholarship. lie was a thorough master of the Biblical 
languages, particularly the Hebrew. I Iis principal works 
are, 1. On Hebrew Grammar and Philology : Dissertatio, 
qua soltrcismus casuum ab Kbraismo S. Codicis depelli- 
tur (Halle, 1729) : — Dissert, qua sohreismus generis a 
Sgntaxi S. Codicis Ebruiri depellitur (Hallo, 1739): — 
a treatise against the etymological hypothesis, defended 
by Hermann Ilardt and others, that Hebrew and the 
cognate tongues were derived from Greek (Halle, 1726): 
— a treatise on the Hebrew points, in which he took the 
side of Capellus (Halle, 1739) : — a dissertation on Script- 
ure Paronomasia (Halle, 1737): — a disputation on He- 
brew Ellipses (Halle, 1724). 2. On Biblical Exegesis: De 
Ilerba Borith (Halle, 1728) : — De Idumeca et i jus Antiq. 
Historia (Halle, 1733): — Philologemata Medica (in 
which he discusses certain points of the ars medica of 
the Bible): — Observed ianes philologica? de nominibus pro- 
priis Ebrms, a work which was a worthy predecessor 
of Simon’s O nomast icon U. T.: — Dissertatio jdiilologica 
de antiquitatibus wconomur patriurchulis (reprinted in 
Ugolino, Thesaur. xxiv, 323). In the year 1749 he 
published Tractatus criticus de ranis lectiouibus A'. T. 
route colligendis et dijudicandis, an elaborate treatise on 
the various readings of the Greek Testament, exhibit- 
ing proofs of an accurate critical judgment. It gives 
some account of the MSS. known in bis day, both Greek 
and Latin; of the ancient versions, and of the patristic 
quotations. We must not omit to mention his co-opera- 
tion with bis uncle, Johann Heinrich Michaelis (q. v.), in 
the valuable commentary on the Ilagiographa. Our 
author contributed the annotations on the Proverbs, 
Lamentations, and Daniel. 1 Ie was also associated with 
J. 11. Michaelis in a commentary on the tirst two of the 
greater prophets. Simultaneously with the work of the 
latter on Isaiah, noticed above, appeared C. B. Miehae- 
lis’s treatise. De Jeremiu et deYaticinio ejus ( Halle, 1712). 
In the year 1736 he published a short work, De rati - 
cinio .4 most propheta’. See Kitto, Cyclop. Bibl. Lit. $. v. ; 
Herzog, Real-Eucyklopadie. s. v. 

2. Joiiann David, one of the ablest of Germany’s 
theologians, and son of the preceding, was bora at Ilallc 
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Feb. 27, 1717. After receiving instruction for some time 
from private tutors, Michaelis spent four years in the 
Orphan School at Halle, where his attention was partic- 
ularly directed to languages and philosophy. In 1733 
he began to attend the lectures at the university, and it 
was here that he obtained from the chancellor Ludwig’s 
lectures on German history the foundation of that 
knowledge of general law and of the constitution of so- 
ciety which was afterwards displayed in his Mosaisckes 
Recht. (See below.) In 1740 he visited England, 
where he made the acquaintance of several eminent 
scholars both in London and in Oxford. During part 
of his residence in England he preached in the German 
chapel at St. James’s Palace. On his return to Germany, 
he devoted himself to the study of history, Oriental lan- 
guages, and Biblical criticism. L T pon the death of the 
chancellor Ludwig, Michaelis was commissioned to ar- 
range and catalogue his immense library. The cata- 
logue was published in 1745, and is considered a model 
for such works. Michaelis published his first book in 1739. 
It was a Dissertatio de Punctuorum Ilebr. A ntiquitate, 
and was quite ultra-orthodox, written in the Buxtorfian 
manner. But later he appears to have joined the school 
of Schultens, if we may judge hy the Hebrew Gram- 
mar he published in 1745. The pietistic air of Halle 
finally led him to accept the profFered position at Got- 
tingen, and he removed to that place in 1746, and there 
he spent the rest of his life, although he was invited by 
Frederick the Great in 1763 to return to Prussia. To 
the University of Gottingen Michaelis rendered the 
most important services as professor of theology and 
Oriental literature from 1745 to 1791; as secretary and 
director of the Boyal Society of Sciences, from 1751 to 

1770, when he left it on account of some differences with 
the members; as editor of the journal entitled Gelehrte 
Anzeigen , from 1753 to 1770; and as librarian and di- 
rector of the philological seminary, which would have 
been abandoned after the death of Gesner in 1761 if 
Michaelis had not consented to direct it gratuitously. 

In order to throw new light upon Biblical science, 
Michaelis planned the expedition to Arabia and India 
which was conducted by Carsten Niebuhr. The first 
project of this enterprise was submitted in the year 1756 
to baron Von Bernstorff, then minister of Frederick V, 
king of Denmark. The course of the travellers was 
directed mainly by Michaelis, who drew up a series of 
questions for their guidance. These questions discuss 
the most interesting points of Biblical science — sacred 
geography, Oriental habits and customs, natural pro- 
ductions mentioned in the Bible, and diseases which 
still affect men in the East as they did of old. “The 
perspicuity, and precision, and learning with which our 
author proposes the questions, and the information in 
answer to them obtained by Niebuhr and Forskal (as 
embodied in the Voyage en Arable and Description de 
V A rabie of the former, and in the Descript iones .4 nima- 
lium, etc., of the latter), strikingly illustrate the sagac- 
ity of Michaelis; and the literary results of the expedi- 
tion, though short of the exaggerated expectations of 
the time, have, in the shape of five quarto volumes, been 
permanently beneficial to Biblical science. In 1775 
Michaelis was made a knight of the Polar Star by the 
king of Sweden; in 1786 he was appointed an Aulic 
counsellor of Hanover, and in 1789 he was elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Loudon. He was also a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, Paris. He died 
Aug. 22, 1791. 

The works of Michaelis are very numerous ; the fol- 
lowing are some of the most important. In Oriental 
literature, grammars of Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic, and treatises on various subjects connected with 
these languages : Orientalische und Exegetische Biblio- 
thek (a valuable periodical commenced by Michaelis in 

1771, and of which he conducted 24 vols.) : — Snpplementa 
in Lexica Ilebraica (6 pts. in 2 vols. 4to — useful, not 
more for the language illustrated, than for the informa- 
tion afforded on Biblical geography, archaeologv, and 
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natural history. In philosophy : an essay On the Influ- 
ence of Opinions on Language, and of Language on Opin- 
ions, which obtained a prize from the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences in 1759; a treatise on moral philosophy, and 
other -works. In history, geography, and chronology: 
Spicilegium Geographies liebrceorum exterce post Bo- 
chartum (Gotting. 1769, 1780) ; other treatises on geog- 
raphy and chronology ; several separate dissertations on 
the laws and antiquities of the Jews, the substance of 
most of which is embodied in his Mosaisckes Recht, in 
6 vols. 1770-75; a second edition of the first 5 vols. of 
this work was published in the years 1775-80. This 
work, which is considered the masterpiece of Michaelis, 
was translated into English by Dr. Alexander Smith, 
under the title of Commentaries on the Lams of Moses 
(1814, 4 vols. 8vo). “The great object of Michaelis in 
this work is to investigate and illustrate the philosophy 
of the Mosaic laws, to show their wonderful adaptation 
in every respect to the very peculiar circumstances in 
which the people to -whom they w ere given had been 
placed by Providence ; and, -while he takes every oppor- 
tunity of establishing the claims of Moses to the char- 
acter of an ambassador from heaven, to inculcate upon 
human legislators the important lesson of studying those 
particulars respecting the nature and political situation, 
the ideas and prejudices, the manners and customs of 
their countrymen, by attention to which alone they can 
ever hope to make them virtuous, prosperous, and hap- 
py” (Dr. Smith’s Preface, p. xvii). In Biblical criti- 
cism, Micliaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament is 
well known in England by the translation of the late 
bishop Marsh ; he also published part of an Introduction 
to the Old Testament ; a Translation of the Bible, with 
Notes, for the Unlearned; a monograph on the three 
chief Messianic psalms (viz. x, xl, cx), in which he 
ably defended their prophetic character (comp, cardinal 
Wiseman, Lectures, p. 378) ; a commentary on the Book 
of Maccabees (1778); on Ecclesiastes (1762). He also 
w rote an able vindication of the sacred narrative on the 
Burial and Resurrection of Christ according to the Four 
Evangelists (Halle, 1783; English transl. 1827); and. 
published learned notes on an edition of bishop Lowth’s 
Sacra Poesis liebrceorum (reprinted in the Oxford edi- 
tion. with further annotations bv E. F. C. Bosenmiiller r 
1821). 

Johann David Michaelis has been in many respects 
more influential as a Biblical writer than any other of 
the numerous savants whom Germany has produced 
within the last 150 years. He exhibited an indomita- 
ble energy in the prosecution of his studies, and, hur- 
ried forward by an inquiring spirit, he could not fail to 
produce valuable writings. Unfortunately, however, he 
was inconsistent as a writer. Anxious to adhere to the 
established system of Lutheranism, he displayed out- 
wardly great respect for the Christian religion, while 
he w r as really too light-minded, as he himself acknowl- 
edges, to adopt their tone of pious feeling. It is true, 
however, that his early pietistic training nevertheless 
sustained in him a certain conviction of the truth of 
Christianity. He endeavored constantly, by new and 
singularly ingenious theories, to remove objections to 
Christianity; and, much to the surprise of his younger 
contemporaries, whose rationalistic views were ripening 
apace, he held to the last many parts of the older sys- 
tem, which the}’- had either modified or thrown aside. 
The melancholy consequences, however, of this merely 
natural persuasion are abundantly manifest. Destitute 
of that conviction which alone can give a comprehen- 
sive insight into the real character of revelation, and 
the harmonious relation of its several parts, he had no 
guide to enable him to perceive what might be safely 
admitted without detriment to the system itself; he 
consequently, according to the usual custom of persons 
taking only a partial view of subjects, frequently op- 
posed the objection, instead of the principle on which 
the objection was founded; endeavored to remove it by 
theories in conformity with mere human systems, and 
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strengthened it equally by his concessions and by his 
own inadequate and arbitrary defences. Possessed of 
no settled principles, every minute difficulty presented 
itself with intrinsic force and perplexity to his mind; 
his belief was a reed ready to be shaken by every fresh 
breeze; all that he had previously gained seemed again 
staked on the issue of each petty skirmish ; and, in the 
very descriptive comparison of Lessing, he was like the 
timid soldier who loses his life before an outpost, with- 
out once seeing the country of which he would gain 
possession. The theological opinions of this celebrated 
man arc never to be trusted; and, indeed, the serious 
student cannot but be disgusted with the levity which 
too frequently appears in his writings, and the gross 
obscenity which frequently detiles them. After all 
drawbacks, however, the discriminating and careful stu- 
dent will seldom consult Miehaelis without beneliting 
by his erudition and clearness of illustration; and often 
will he find objections on Scripture refuted with much 
force and felicitous originality. Dr. Tholuek describes 
Miehaelis as one of the chief pioneers of neology, though 
not because he indulged in bold neological assumptions, 
but because he was devoid of religious life, retaining 
only the external form of orthodoxy, but abandoning 
its essence and spirit (comp. Tholuek, Vermischte Sehrif- 
len. ii, 130). See Lebensbesch reibung von Him selbst abge- 
fasst (Loipsic and Rinteln, 1793); C. G. Ileyne, Elogium 
J. 1 ). Miehaelis (1791); Kitto, Cyclop, liibl. Lit. s. v. ; 
English Cyclop, s. v. ; During, Gelekrte Theol. Deutsdi- 
lands, vol. ii, s. v.; llagenbach, Ch. /list, of the \ftth and 
VJth Centuries, i. 157 sq. ; Kaliuis, Hist, of German Prot- 
estantism, p. 120. 

3. Johann Friedrich, another writer of this family, 
a pupil of Danzius, is the author of a philological dis- 
sertation on the derivation and meaning of the sacred 
name Z “ n'“ X (reprinted in Ugolino, Thcsaur. xxiv, 105- 
138). With this treatise it is worth while to compare 
J. I). Michaelis’s remarks, Supplement, ad Lex. Hebraic. 
p. 85-87; and Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 95-99. 

4. Johann Georg, who flourished as divinity pro- 
fessor at Halle, was born at Zerbst May 22, 1090; was 
educated at the University of Franeker; in 1715 en- 
tered the ministry; in 1717 accepted a position in the 
gymimsium at Frankfort-on-the-()der ; and in 1730 was 
promoted to a professorship in the university then at 
that place. In 1735 he was called to Halle, and died 
there July 10, 1758. lie is the author of several learned 
works; one, on the famous t ’atechetical School of Alex- 
andria, was first published in 1739; another work is enti- 
tled lie proyressu et incremento doctriine salutaris inde a 
protect/ ngelio usque ad Xoachnm (1752); he is, how- 
ever, better known for his Obscrrationes Sacree, a vol- 
ume of great and varied erudition, comprising certain 
disputations which he had held at the University of 
Frankfort. This volume was published at Utrecht in 
1 738 ; we add the titles of such as claim mention in this 
work: De incisvra propter mortuos: — He Elisteo, a 
propro pueromm Jiethlehensium justo Hei judicio rindi- 
cato : He cane, symbolo prophet ee : — He Spiritu Sancto, 
sub ertenio lingua rum ignearum symbolo Apostulis com- 
municato: — He crust ulis qnotidianis pontiff is maximi : 
— He Sacerdote, ex minister to sujfitus non dirite. In 
Ugolino, Thesaur. xi. 727-748, there occurs a valuable 
dissertation, Tie Thuribulo Adyti, in which our author 
fully considers the high-priest’s sacrificial duties on the 
great day of atonement, and takes occasion to illus- 
trate, in an interesting manner, the priesthood of Christ 
in some of its features as indicated in the Fpistle to the 
lIelirews(ix,7-!5). See During, Gelehrte Theol. Deutsch- 
lands, ii, 516 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop, liibl. Lit. s. v. (J. 1 l.W.) 

5. Johann Heinrich, upon the whole, the most ac- 
curately learned of all the accomplished members of his 
family, was born at Klettonberg, in Iluhnstein, July 
26, 1668. He studied Oriental literature for some 
years at. Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder, where lie bad the cele- 
brated Ludolf for his instructor iu Ktliiopic. lie next 


studied for a time at Leipsic, and then removed to Halle, 
the liead-quarters of Spener’s influence, and became li- 
brarian to the university, later professor of the Oriental 
languages, and eventually of divinity. Halle was at 
that time the most renowned of the German universi- 
ties; its professors were eminent men, and its schools 
crowded with eager students, and J. Heinrich Micliaelis 
was the soul of the place. In connection with A. 11. 
Frauke, he instituted the Colleyium Orientate Theologi- 
cum, a seminary for instruction in the Biblical languages. 
Fifty years before Kennicott’s publication, J. II. Miclia- 
elis, after some thirty years’ conscientious labor, led 
the way in Old-Testament textual criticism by issuing 
from the press a carefully -edited Hebrew Bible (Halle, 
1720, 2 vols. 4to). Kennicott, who was impetuous in 
judgment, spoke slightingly of this work, as if the au- 
thor, from favor of the Masoretic text, had improperly 
used his manuscripts (see Kennicott’s Annual Account 
of Hebrew Collections, p. 146). He afterwards modified 
his opinion in the following statement, which we ex- 
tract, as giving a good description of Michaelis’s la- 
bors: “This edition was the first which contained any 
various readings collected from Hebrew MSS. by a 
Christian editor. The text is taken from Jablonski’s 
edition, with some few emendations. . . . There were 
collated for this Bible most of the best printed editions, 
and also five Hebrew MSS. belonging to the library at 
Erfurt ; two of which contain the verses in Joshua ex- 
cluded by the Masora. The propriety of selecting va- 
rious readings from Hebrew MSS. and ancient versions 
is set forth in the preface” (Hist, of 11 ebr. Text. Dissert. 
ii, 487, Teller’s ed. p. 465). Three quarto volumes of 
exegesis, in the shape of a commentary on the llagio- 
grapka, entitled Annotat tones Philologico-Exegetieee in 
llagioegr aphis (Hallo. 1720), accompanied the critical 
text. This is a work of still acknowledged value. J. 
II. Miehaelis was the general editor of the whole work; 
but be received assistance from his nephew, and from 
Kambach in portions of it. The annotations on the 
Psalms, Job, Canticles, Ezra, and the Chronicles were 
contributed by him (on the critical merit of our author, 
see Wiseman, Connection between Science, etc. 2d ed. p. 
349). Other works of liis, worthy of mention here, are, 
a dissertation, De Paradiso: — a tract. De peculiaribus 
Hebreeorum loqnendi mod is (Ilallc, 17U2): — Do lesaia 
' propheta ejusque raticinio (Halle, 1710): — and on the 
N. 'I'., De textu A'. T. Greeco (Halle, 1707 : — lntroductio 
in Jacobi epistolam (Halle, 1722, 4 to). Johann Hein- 
rich Miehaelis died in 1738. See During, Gilehrte Theol. 
Deutschlands, vol. ii, s. v. ; Herzog, Keul-Encyldopadie, 
ix, 522 sq. 

Miehaelis, Sebastien, a French Dominican, was 
born in 1543, at Saint-Zacharic, Provence. He intro- 
duced reforms into many houses of bis order, for which, 
with the consent of the court of Koine, be raised a par- 
ticular congregation. Micliaelis was the first vicar-gen- 
eral of this body, and, after having refused in 1579 the 
bishopric of Frcjtis, became prior of the new convent of 
the Friar Preachers at Paris in 1613. lie may be re- 
garded as the restorer of the Order of St. Dominic in 
France, a work with which in our days Lacordaire’s 
name lias figured prominently. Besides some religions 
works, be wrote L'l/istoire rentable de ce qui s'tst passe 
sous Vexvrcisme de trois files possedees an pays de Elan- 
dre, a rec nn Traite ties Harriers et dt s Magiciens (Paris, 
1623, 2 vols. 8vo) ; and edited Le Fevre, Calendrier 
historique et chronologique de V Eglise de Paris. See 
lloefer, Xoitr. Hiog. Generate, s. v. 

Michaelius, Jonas, a Reformed (Dutch) minister, 
the frst minister of the Reformed Church in America, 
was born in 1577 ; was educated at Leyden University; 
settled in Holland in 1612-16, in St. Salvador in 1624- 
25, in Guinea in 1626 27, anil then migrated to this 
| country, and arrived at Manhattan (now New York) iu 
1628. He organized a consistory, administered the sae- 
! raments, and performed all the functions of a minister 
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of the Gospel. 

Everardus Bogardus, 

Roelandsen, the first schoolmaster, 
of service he returned to Holland, 

Amsterdam wished to send him back to New York in 
1637, but he did not return. At his first communion 
here he had fifty communicants. He paints a sad pict- 
ure of the low condition of the natives, and proposes to 
let the parents go and try to educate the children, llis 
letter breathes a spirit of deep piety, and of submission 
to the divine will in all his bereavements.” His wife 
died in 1623, only seven weeks after their arrival in this 
country, leaving him with three small children. This 
letter, and other particulars respecting this pioneer of 
the Dutch churches in this country, are found in Colo- 
nial Hist. ofXew York, ii, 759-770. See also Corwin's 
Manual Ref. Church, p. 164. (W. J. B. T.) 

Michaelmas, a day which, according to the Church 
of Rome, was set apart to express her thankfulness to 
God for the many benefits she had received by the min- 
istry of holy angels; and called Michaelmas because St. 
Michael is alluded to in Scripture as an angel of great 
power and dignity, and as presiding and watching over 
the Church of God with particular vigilance and appli- 
cation, and as triumphant over the devil. It origi- 
nated in some provincial festivities which were intro- 
duced between the 3d and 9th centuries, and which were 
then combined into one common celebration on the 29th 
of September, the day on which St. Michael’s Church 
on Mount Garganus was dedicated, as mentioned in the 
Saxon Chronicle in 1011, and in Ethelred’s laws in 1014. 
There is a tradition that this feast was instituted by 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria. It was generally ob- 
served in the 3th century; in the 12th century by the 
Council of Mavence, and indeed by the whole Greek 
Church, in accordance with an injunction of the emperor 
Manuel Comnenus. The apparition of St. Michael, “ the 
prince seraphim, leader of the angelic hosts, prefect of 
Paradise, and conductor of souls to the place of repose,” 
to whom cemetery chapels and churches on hills were 
in consequence dedicated, was observed on the 8th of 
May. In the 10th century there was a curious super- 
stition that on every Monday morning St. Michael held 
high mass in the churches. 

The Greek and other Eastern churches, the Church of 
England, as well as several other evangelical churches, 
continue to observe the Feast of St. Michael, according 
to Wheatly, in order “ that the people may know what 
benefits Christians receive by the ministry of angels” 
( On the Common Prayer, p. 190). 

The Romish Church, besides observing St. Michael- 
mas, also celebrates three appearances of St. Michael, 
which have happened (we are told) in these later years. 
The first is the appearance of this archangel at Colossus, 
in Phrygia; but at what time the Romanists do not 
know themselves. They observe Sept. 6 as the day. 
The second is that of Mount Garganus, in the kingdom 
of Naples, about the end of the 5th century. May 8 is 
set apart as the day to commemorate the event. The 
third is his reputed appearance to Aubert, bishop of 
Avranches, upon a rock called the Tomb, where now 
stands the abbey of St. Michael. This was about 706. 
October 16 is observed in memory of this event. See 
Broughton, Biblioth. Hist. Sacra, ii, 93; Procter, On the 
Book of Common Prayer, p. 301 ; Wheatly, On the Com- 
mon Prayer, p. 253; Butler, Lives of Fathers, Martyrs, 
and Saints, ii, 94; iii, 177; M ichaelis, Denhcurdigkeiten 
a. d. christl. Archaol. iii, 28 sq. 

Mi'chah (Heb. as in Micaiah), a son of Uzziel and 
priest of the Kohathite branch; elsewhere (1 Chron. 
xxii,20) more correctly Anglicized Micaii (q.v.). 

Michai'ah (for the Heb., etc., see Micaiaii), the 
name of several men and one woman. 

1. The queen-mother of king Abijah (2 Chron. xiii, 
2) ; elsewhere (2 Chron. xi, 20) called Maachah (q.v.). 

2. Due of the national chieftains to whom Jehosha- 


910. 

3. The father of Achbor, which latter was one of the 
courtiers (perhaps a Levite) sent by Josiah to inquire 
of the prophetess Huldah concerning the newlv-discov- 
ered copy of the Pentateuch (2 Kings xxii, 12). B.C. 
ante 623. In the parallel passage (2 Chron. xxxiv, 20) 
he is called Micaii, and his father’s name is written 
Abdon. 

4. The son of Gemariah and grandson of Shaphan ; 
after having heard Baruch read the terrible predictions 
of Jeremiah in his father’s hall, he went, apparently 
with good intentions, to report to the king’s officers 
what he had heard (Jer. xxxvi, 11-13). B.C. 605. 
“Michaiah was the third in descent of a princely fami- 
ly, whose names are recorded in connection with im- 
portant religious transactions. His grandfather Sha- 
phan was the scribe, or secretary, of king Josiah, to whom 
Hilkiah the high-priest first delivered the book of the 
law which lie said he had found in the House of Jeho- 
vah — Shaphan first perusing the book himself, and then 
reading it aloud to the youthful king (2 Kings xxii, 10). 
It was from his father Gemariah's chamber in the Tem- 
ple that Baruch read the prophecies of Jeremiah in the 
ears of all the people. Moreover, Gemariah was one of 
the three who made intercession to king Zedekiah, al- 
though in vain, that he would not burn the roll contain- 
ing Jeremiah’s prophecies” (Smith). Sec Jeremiah. 

5. The son of Zaccur and father of Mattaniah, Le- 
vites (“ priests’ sons”) of the line of Asaph (Neh. xii, 
35). B.C. considerably ante 446. 

6. One of the priests who celebrated with trumpets 
the completion of the walls of Jerusalem after the exile 
(Neh. xii, 41). B.C. 446. 

MPchal (Heb. MikaT, rivulet, as in 2 Sam. 

xvii, 20 ; Sept. MtyoX v. r. MtXyoX; Josephus, Mi^aXer, 
Ant. vi, 11, 4), the younger of king Saul's two daugh- 
ters (I Sam. xiv, 49), doubtless by his wife Ahinoam (1 
Sam. xiv, 50). In the following statement of the Bibli- 
cal history, we chiefly follow the graphic account of Mr. 
Grove, in Smith’s Did. of the Bible, s. v. See David. 

The king had proposed to bestow on David his eldest 
daughter Merab ; but before the marriage could be ar- 
ranged an unexpected turn was given to the matter by 
the behavior of Michal, who fell violently in love with 
the young hero. The marriage with her elder sister 
was at once put aside. Saul eagerly caught at the op- 
portunity which the change offered him of exposing his 
rival to the risk of death. The price fixed on Michal’s 
hand was no less than the slaughter of a hundred Phi- 
listines. For these the usual “ dowry” by which, ac- 
cording to the custom of the East, from the time of Ja- 
cob down to the present day, the father is paid for his 
daughter, was relinquished. David by a brilliant feat 
doubled the tale of victims, and Michal became his wife 
(1 Sam. xvii i, 20-28). What her age was we do not 
know — her husband cannot have been more than twen- 
ty. B.C. cir. 1063. 

[t was not long before the strength of her affection 
was put to the proof. They seem to have, been living 
at Gibeah, then the head-quarters of the king and the 
army. After one of Saul’s attacks of frenzy, in which 
David had barely escaped being transfixed by the 
king’s great spear, Michal learned that the house was* 
watched by the myrmidons of Saul, and that it was in- 
tended on the next morning to attack her husband as 
he left his door (1 Sam. xix, 11). That the intention 
was real was evident from the behavior of the king’s 
soldiers, who paraded round and round the town, and 
“returning” to the house “in the evening,” with loud 
cries, more like the yells of the savage dogs of the East 
than the utterances of human beings, " belched out” 
curses and lies against the young warrior who had so 
lately shamed them all (Psa. lix, 3, 6, 7, 12). Michal 
seems to have known too well the vacillating aud fero- 
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cions disposition of her father when in these demoniacal i 
moods. The attack was ordered for the morning; but 
before the morning arrives the king will probably have 
changed his mind and hastened his stroke. So, like a 
true soldier’s wife, she meets stratagem by stratagem. 
She lirst provided fir David’s safety by lowering him 
out of the window; to gain time for him to reach the 
residence of Samuel, she next dressed up the bed as if 
still occupied by him ; one of her teraphiin, or household 
gods, was laid in the bed, its head enveloped, like that 
of a sleeper, in the usual net (so Ewalil, (,'esch. iii, 101, 
renders ““ 23 , rather perhaps a quilt or mattress, A.V. 
<k pillow” [<p v.]) of goat's hair for protection from 
gnats, the rest of the figure covered with the wide beged 
or plaid. It happened as she had feared; Saul could 
not delay his vengeance till David appeared out of 
doors, but sent his people into the house. The reply 
of Michal is that her husband is ill and cannot be dis- 
turbed. At last Saul will be baulked no longer: his 
messengers force their way into the inmost apartment, 
and there discover the deception which has been played 
off upon them with such success. Saul’s rage may be 
imagined: his fury was such that Michal was obliged 
to fabricate a story of David’s having attempted to kill 
her (1 Sam. xix, 12-17). B.C. cir. 1002. 

This was the last time she saw her husband for many 
years; and when the rupture between Saul and David 
had become open and incurable, Michal was married to 
another man, l*halti,or Phalticl, of Gallim (1 Sam. xxv, 
44 ; 2 Sam. iii, 15), a village apparently not far from Gib- 
eah. ller father probably did not believe her story 
concerning David's escape; but he had taken advantage 
of it by cancelling her former marriage. David, how- 
ever, as the divorce had been without his consent, felt 
that the law (Deut. xxiv, 4) against a husband taking 
back a divorced wife could not apply in this case; he 
therefore formally reclaimed her of Ish-bosheth, who 
employed no less a personage than Abner to take her 
from Phalticl, and conduct her with all honor to David. 
It was under cover of this mission that Abner sounded 
the elders of Israel respecting their acceptance of David 
for king, and conferred with David himself on the same 
subject at Hebron (2 Sam. iii, 12-21). As this demand 
was not made hv David until Abner had contrived to 
intimate his design, it has been supposed by some that 
it was managed between them solely to afford Abner 
an ostensible errand in going to Hebron; but it is more 
pleasant to suppose that, although the matter happened 
to be so timed as to give a color to this suspicion, the 
demand really arose from David’s revived affection for 
his lirst wife and earliest love. After the death of her 
father and brothers at (lilboa, Michal and her now hus- 
band appear to have betaken themselves, with the rest 
of the family of Saul, to the eastern side of the Jordan, 
If the old Jewish tradition inserted by the Targum in 
2 Sam. xxi may be followed, she was occupied in bring- 
ing up the sons of her sister Merab and Adriel of Meho- 
lah. At any rate, it is on the road leading up from the 
Jordan valley to the Mount of Olives that we lirst en- 
counter her with her husband — Michal under the joint 
escort of David’s messengers and Abner’s twenty men. 
cn route to David at Hebron, the submissive Phalticl 
behind, bewailing the wife thus torn from him. It was 
at least fourteen years since David and she had parted 
at (iibcali, since she had watched him disappear down 
the cord into the darkness, and had perilled her own life 
for his against the rage of her insane father. That Da- 
vid’s love for his absent wife had undergone no change 
in the interval seems certain from the eagerness with 
which he reclaims her as soon as the opportunity is af- 
forded him. Important as it was to him to make an al- 
liance with Ishboshcth and the great tribe of Benjamin, 
and much as he respected Abner, he will not listen for 
a moment to any overtures till his wife is restored. 
Every circumstance is fresh in his memory. “ 1 will 
not see thy face except thou lirst bring Saul's daughter 


. . . my wife Michal whom l espoused to me fora hun- 
dred foreskins of the Philistines" (2 Sam. iii, 13, 14). 
The meeting took place at Hebron. U.C. eir. 1047. 
llow Michal comported herself in the altered circum- 
stances of David’s household, how she received or w'as 
received by Abigail and Ahinoam we are not told; but 
it is plain from the subsequent occurrences that some- 
thing had happened to alter the relations of herself and 
David. They were no longer what they had been to 
each other. The alienation was probably mutual. On 
her side must have been the recollection of the long con- 
tests which had taken place in the interval betw een her 
father and David; the strong anti-Saulite and anti- 
Henjamite feeling prevalent in the camp at Hebron, 
where every word she heard must have contained some 
distasteful allusion, and where at even' turn she must 
have encountered men like Abiathar the priest or Isma- 
iah the Gibeonite (1 Citron. xii, 4; comp. 2 Sam. xxi, 
2), who had lost the whole or the greater part of their 
relatives in some sudden burst of her father’s fury. Add 
to this the connection between her husband and the 
Philistines who had killed her father and brothers ; and, 
more than all perhaps, the inevitable difference between 
the boy-husband of her recollections and the matured 
and occupied warrior who now received her. The 
whole must have come upon her as a strong contrast to 
the affectionate husband whose tears had followed her 
along the road over ( Mi vet, and to the home over which 
we cannot doubt she ruled supreme. On the side of 
David it is natural to put her advanced years, in a cli- 
mate where women are old at thirty, and probably a 
petulant and jealous temper inherited from her father, 
one outburst of which certainly produced the rupture 
between them which closes our knowledge of Michal. 

It was the day of David’s greatest triumph, when he 
brought the Ark of Jehovah from its temporary resting- 
place to its home in the newly-acquired city. It was a 
triumph in every respect peculiarly his own. The 
procession consisted of priests, Levites, the captains of 
the host, the elders of the nation; and conspicuous in 
front, “in the midst of the damsels playing on the tim- 
brels” (comp. Psa. lxviii, 25), was the king dancing and 
leaping. Michal watched this procession approach from 
the window of her apartments in the royal harem; the 
motions of her husband, clothed only in a thin linen 
ephod (1 Chrun. xv, 27), shocked her as undignified and 
indecent — “she despised him in her heart.” U.C. cir. 
1043. It would have been well if her contempt had 
rested there; but it was not in her nature to conceal it, 
and when, after the exertions of the long day were over 
— the last burnt-offering and the last peace-offering of- 
fered. the last portion distributed to the crowd of wor- 
shippers the king entered his house to bless his fam- 
ily, he was received by bis wife, not with the congratu- 
lations which he had a right to expect, and which would 
have been so grateful to him, but with a bitter taunt, 
which showed how incapable she was of appreciating 
either her husband's temper or the service in which he 
had been engaged. David's retort was a tremendous 
one. conveyed in words which once, spoken could never 
be recalled. It gathered up all the differences between 
them which made sympathy no longer possible, ami we 
do not need the assurance of the sacred writer, that “Mi- 
elial had no child unto the day of her death," to feel 
cpiite certain that all intercourse between her and David 
must have ceased from that date. Josephus (.-Im/. vii, 
1.3) intimates that she returned to l’haltiel. but of this 
there is no mention in the records of the llible; and it 
would be difficult to reconcile such a thing with the 
known ideas of the Jews as to women who had once 
shared the king’s bed. See Ant. shag; Adonu.mi. The 
fanciful Jewish tradition, preserved in the Targum on 
lluth iii, 3, states that Phalticl had from the lirst acted 
in accordance with the idea alluded to in the text. He 
is placed in the same rank with Joseph, and is com- 
memorated as“ Phalticl, son of Laish, the pious 
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Assidcean, the word used for the Puritans of the New- 
Testament times), who placed a sword between himself 
and Michal, Saul’s daughter, lest he should go in mi to 
her.” It was thus, perhaps, as Abarbanel remarks, or- 
dered by Providence that the race of Said and David 
should not be mixed, and that no one deriving any ap- 
parent right from Said should succeed to the throne. 

Her name appears but once again (2 Sam. xxi, 8), as 
the briuger-up, or more accurately the mother, of live 
of the grandchildren of Saul who were sacrificed to Je- 
hovah by the Gibeonites on the hill of Gibeah. But it is 
probably more correct to substitute Merab for Michal in 
this place (see Hitzig, Begr.der Krit. p. 145 sq. ; Fliescli- 
maim, Dejiliis Michal , Altorf, 1716). See Adriel. 

Michel, Augustin, a German Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born in 1661, at Unterstorff, Bavaria, 
and was educated at the University of DUlingen. He 
studied both theology and law, and secured the doc- 
torate in divinity and also in law. After finishing his 
studies, he returned as teacher to the convent-school of 
his native place, where he had prepared for the univer- 
sity. lie was afterwards appointed ecclesiastical coun- 
sellor by the prince elector of Cologne, the prince bishop 
of Freising, and the prince abbot of lvempten. He died 
in 1751. Some of his most important works, besides 
many dissertations and contributions to periodicals, are, 
Fxpositiones in Psalmos, in Cantica, Cenciones domini- 
cales, etc. (never published) : — Theologia canonico-mo- 
ralis (1707, fob): — De juro et justitia, juridice et theolo- 
gice tract at a contra L. B. de Schmid (Romie, 1699, 8vo) : 
— Discussio theologica de contritione et attritione (ibid. 
1710, 4to): — Confutatio infamis lihri cui Litulis Fxpos- 
tidatio contra damnationem Quesnellii, etc. (Laudeshuti, 
1719, 4 to). 

Michel, Francois, a French visionary, was born 
at Salon, in Provence, in 1661. To this name is attached 
the memory of an extraordinary adventure, which, to- 
wards the close of the summer of 1699, created a great 
sensation in France. Michel practiced at Salon- the 
trade of a farrier. When thirty-eight years of age, the 
father of a family, and well known in his vicinity, he 
claimed to have the following vision : u One even- 
ing, in the field, returning home, he saw at the foot of 
a tree, and surrounded by a great light, a beautiful fair 
woman, clothed in white, with a mantle arranged in 
court-fashion, who, calling Michel by his name, told 
him that she was the late queen, Marie Therese, who 
had been married to the king. After having confided 
to him some things of great importance, she ordered him, 
under pain of death, to go and reveal them to the king, 
adding that if at first lie could not obtain an audience 
with the king, he should demand to see a minister of 
state, but that he should reserve certain secrets for the 
king alone. This apparition was renewed three times. 
Yielding finally to these injunctions, the farrier repaired 
to Aix, to the intendant of Provence, who, surprised at 
the good sense and firmness of this man, gave him let- 
ters to the ministers, and paid his way. This marvel- 
lous story spread in all directions. Michel had scarcely 
arrived at Marseilles, when he sought 31. de Brissac, 
major of the body-guard, and, without permitting him- 
self to be disheartened, insisted ou having access to the 
king. Louis XIV, informed of the singular obstinacy 
of Michel, finally consented to receive the farrier, and 
had with him two interviews; but to this day the con- 
versation between the king and his subject remains a 
mystery. To his friends the king pronounced Michel a 
man of great good sense. Michel returned to his prov- 
ince, furnished with a sum of money, and provided for 
during the remainder of his life.” This singular case 
was much commented upon. While some admitted the 
reality of a providential mission, others saw in it only a 
tissue of bold trickery, of which Michel, in his simplici- 
ty, was the first dupe. We are told to place all this 
story to the account of a Madame Arnoul, a romantic 
and. intriguing woman, widow of the intendant of ma- 


rine at Marseilles, and who preserved a secret and inti- 
mate friendship for a long time with Madame de Mainte- 
non. Michel, fatigued with the curiosity of which he 
was the object, retired to Lam^on, a village near Aix, 
where he died, December 10, 1726. Saint-Simon, Me- 
moires, xi, 16 sq. (edit. Cher nel) ; Provart, Vie du Dau- 
phin p'ere de Louis X VI. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Ge- 
nerate, s. v. 

Michel, Georg Adam, a German theologian, 
was born Sept. 23, 1708, at Walplieira ; was educated 
at the school of his native place, and studied theology 
at the University of Jena. Afterwards he assisted his 
father in his ecclesiastical functions for seven years, was 
then appointed inspector of the orphan asylum at Oet- 
tingen, with the title Counsellor of the Consistory; and 
died March 21, 1780. Michel combined with a groat 
knowledge in theology a thorough acquaintance with 
history. He contributed largely to the Oettingische Bib- 
liothek (Octtingen, 1758, 8vo), and to the Oettingische 
politische kirckliche und gdehrten Geschichte (ibid. 1772- 
79, 3 vols. 8vo). 

Michel, Jean, a French ecclesiastic, was born at 
Beauvais about the close of the 14th century. He was 
at first counsellor to Louis II, king of Sicily; then canon 
of Rouin, of Aix, and of Angiers. He was appointed 
bishop of Angiers by the state, February 28, 1439; arch- 
deacon Guillaume d’Estouteville, of the same diocese, 
however, obtained edicts from the pope for the bishop- 
ric. Fortified with these bulls, he presented himself to 
the chapter, and demanded the deposition of Michel ; 
but, instead, the supplicant himself was removed. Guil- 
laume persisted notwithstanding, and seated himself as 
bishop of Angiers in the Council of Florence, while Jean 
Michel was seated with the same title in the Council of 
Basle. Stormy dissensions ensued, which the pope Eu- 
genius endeavored to terminate by appointing Guillaume 
successively bishop of Digne and cardinal. But a man 
of so great an origin, and so powerful in his alliances, 
was not to be satisfied with these transactions. His in- 
trigues continued to involve the bishopric in constant 
agitation. The plebeian Jean Michel had, however, res- 
olute partisans. Few prelates have left in the Church 
of Angiers such honorable memories. The kings of 
France have several times demanded, though in vain, 
his canonization by the Church of Rome. Michel died 
Sept. 11, 1447. See Gallia Christiana , vol. xiv, col. 580 ; 
Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Michele, Parrasic, a Venetian painter, flourished 
; about 1590. He was a pupil of Paul Veronese. He 
executed several works for the churches, especially a 
Pieta, in a chapel of the church of San Giuseppe, into 
j which he introduced a portrait of himself See Spooner, 
j Biog. llist. of the Fine Arts (X. Y. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Michelians. See Hahn, Michel; Korxtiial, 
Society of. 

Michelini, Gio. Battista, a painter of religious 
subjects, who flourished about 1650, was a native of Fo- 
ligno. He was a pupil of Guido Rcni, and wrought in 
the churches of the Romagna. Lanzi says there are 
several of his works at Gubbio, and mentions particu- 
larly a Dead Christ. But little is known of him. See 
Lauzi’s Hist, of Painting, transl. by Roscoe (Loud. 1847, 
3 vols. 8vo), i, 460 ; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts 
(X. Y. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Michelozzi (or Michelozzo’), a celebrated Flor- 
entine sculptor and architect, was born in 1396. He 
was a pupil of Donatello, and the greater part of the se- 
pulchral monument erected for pope Giovanni Coscia, in 
the church of San Giovanni at Florence, by Donatello, 
is in reality the work of Michelozzi. In the same 
church is a beautiful statue of Faith, which was execu- 
ted by Michelozzi as a companion to the two statues of 
Hope and Charity by his roaster. Over the sacristy 
and the rooms of the superintendents, which are opposite 
to San Giovanni, Michelozzi executed a full relief of 
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San Giovanni, which was afterwards removed, and is 
now in the Florentine Gallery, in the corridor of bronzes. 
As an architect, Michelozzi had deservedly a high rep- 
utation. lie built, among many other tine buildings, 
the library of the monastery of San Giorgio Maggiore, 
a house of the Black Monks of Santa Ginstina. In 1437 
he commenced the construction of the convent of San 
Mareo, which was linished, at a cost of 30,000 ducats, in 
1452. Michelozzi also constructed for Cosmo de’ Med- 
ici the noviciate of Santa Croce, which, for beauty of 
form and decoration, will compare favorably with any 
work of this master. The convent of the Barefooted 
Monks of St. Francis, the church and convent of the 
monks of San Girolamo, and many other works of purely 
secular character, are by this distinguished man. lie 
died in 1470, and was buried in his own tomb, in the 
church of San Marco, in Florence. — Vasari, hires of the 
Painters, transl. by Mrs. Foster (Loud. 1830, 5 vols. 8vo), 
i. 404 ; Quatremerc de Quincy, 1 'ies des Architects illus- 
tres. 

Michl, Anton, a German Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, was horn in 1753 at Ebersberg, Bavaria; was edu- 
cated at Freysing, and ordained in 1770. He after- 
wards studied law and ecclesiastical history, and was in 
1709 appointed professor of ecclesiastical law and history 
at Landslnit. lie was a faithful adherent of the gov- 
ernment party, at that time, as in our own day, deci- 
dedly anti-Bomanistic in feeling and tendency, and 
Michl thereby made many friends even among the 
Protestants, who looked upon him as a friend of liberty 
and of light. He died at Landslnit in 1813. Besides 
several dissertations, he published Kirchenreeht fur Ka- 
tholiken und Protestanten, mit llinsicht inf den C ode 
Napoleon und die bayerischen handesyesetze (Munohen, 
i800) ; and Kirchenyeschichte (ibid. 1807 1 1, 2 vols. 8vo). 
(See Cl. A. Baaders, Lexikon verstorbener buyer . Schrift- 
steller (Augsburg and Lcipsic, 1824); Wetzcr u.Welte, 
Kit chen- Lex ikon, s. v. 

Mich'mas (Ileb. Mikmas', ' C ' ZZ ' Z , something hid- 
den ; Ezra ii, 27, Sept. M axfifig v. r. Xapydc ; Neb. vii, 
31, llo^Hf), or Muiimasu (Ileb. Mikmash’, ’ C ’ ZZ ' Z , 
id. Xeli. xi, 31, Sept. Mayo/ntf, in pause '-‘2Z1 , 1 Sam. 
xiii, 2, 5, 11, 10, 23; xiv, 5, 31 ; Isa. x, 28 ; Sept. M«\- 
pdc, and so in 1 Mace, ix, 13; Josephus, May/m' [.1 of. 
xiii, 1,0]), a town of Benjamin (Ezra ii, 27 ; Neh. xi,31 ; 
com]>. vii, 31), east of Bethel or Both-aven (1 Sam. xiii, 
5), and south from Migron, on the road to Jerusalem 
(Isa. x, 28 ). u If the name be, as some scholars assert 
(Fiirst, I/andtcb. p. 0006, 7325), compounded from that of 
Clicmosh, the Moabitish deity, it is not improbably a 
relic of some incursion or invasion of the Moabites, just 
as Chephar-haammonai, in this very neighborhood, is of 
the Ammonites. But though in the heart of Benjamin, 
it is not named in the list of the towns of that tribe 
(comp. Josh, xvii).” The words of I Sam. xiii, 2; xiv, 4; 
and Isa. x, 29, show that at Michmas was a pass where 
the progress of a military body might hi 1 impeded or op- 
posed, since it was held by the Philistines while Saul 
and the Israelites were at Gibeah; it was also on the line 
of. march of an invading army from the north, and the 
Assyrians are represented as depositing their baggage 
there on their way to Jerusalem, just before reaching 
Gibeah (Isa. x. 28). It was perhaps for this reason that 
Jonathan Macoabjvus tixed his abode at Michmas (1 
Mace, ix, 73); and it is from the chivalrous exploit, of 
another hero of the same name, the son of Saul, that the 
place is chietly celebrated (1 Sam. xiii, xiv, 4 115). “Saul 
was occupying the range of heights above mentioned, 
one end of his line resting on Bethel, the other at Mieh- 
mas (I Sam. xiii, 2). In Geba, close to him. but sepa- 
rated by the wide and intricate valley, the Philistines 
had a garrison with a chief ollieer. The taking of the 
garrison or the killing of the officer by Saul’s son Jona- 
than was the lirst move. The next was for the Phi- 
listines to swarm up from their sea-side plain in sneli 
numbers that no alternative was left for Saul but to re- 


tire down the wady to Gilgal, near Jericho, that from 
that ancient sanctuary ho might collect and reassure the 
Israelites. Michmas was then occupied by the Philis- 
tines, and was their furthest post to the east. But it 
was destined to witness their sudden overthrow. While 
he was in Geba, and his father in Michmas, Jonathan 
must have crossed the intervening valley too often not 
to know it thoroughly ; and the intricate paths which 
render it impossible for a stranger to find his way through 
the mounds and hummocks that crowd the bottom of 
the ravine — with these he was so familiar— the pas- 
sages here, the sharp rocks there — as to be able to trav- 
erse them even in the dark. It was just as the day 
dawned (Joseph. Ant, vi, G, 2) that the watchers in the 
garrison at Michmas descried the two Hebrews clam- 
bering up the steeps beneath. We learn from the de- 
tails furnished by Josephus, who must have had an op- 
portunity of examining the spot when he passed it with 
Titus on their way to the siege of Jerusalem (see War, 
v, 2, 1), that the part of Michmas in which the Philis- 
tines had established themselves consisted of three sum- 
, mits, surrounded by a line of rocks like a natural en- 
trenchment, and ending in a long and sharp precipice, 
believed to be impregnable. Finding himself observed 
from above, and taking the invitation as an omen in his 
favor, Jonathan turned from the course which he was at 
first pursuing, and crept up in the direction of the point 
reputed impregnable. It was there, according to Jose- 
phus, that lie and his armor-bearer made their entrance 
to the camp (Josephus, Ant, vi, 6, 2)” (Smith). See 
Gihl’AH ; Jonathan. It was inhabited, after the re- 
turn from Babylon (Xeh. xi, 31), by 122 returned colo- 
nists (Ezra ii, 27; Neh. vii, 31). Eusebius describes 
Michmas as a large village nine Roman miles from Je- 
rusalem, on the road to Rarnah ( Onomast . s. v. M a\pu). 
Travellers have usually identified it with Pir or el- Pi re h 
(sec Maundrell, March 25; and the details in Quares- 
mius, Klucidato, ii, 78G, 787) ; but Hr. Robinson (AY- 
searches, ii, 117) recognises it in a place still bearing the 
name of Mukhmas, at a distance and position which cor- 
respond well with these intimations. It is small, and 
almost desolate, bur bears marks of having once been a 
place of strength and importance. There are many 
foundations of hewn stones, and some columns lie among 
them. The steep and precipitous Wady es-Suireinit, a 
valley into which the two ravines on the low ridge be- 
tween which the village is situated run, is probably the 
“passage of Michmash” mentioned in Scripture (1 Sam. 
xiii, 23; Isa. x. 29). “ In it.” says Dr. Robinson, “just 

at the left of where we crossed, are two hills of a con- 
ical, or rather spherical form, having steep rocky sides, 
with small wadys running up between each so as al- 
most to isolate them. One of them is on the side to- 
wards Jeba (Gibeah), and the other towards Mukhmas. 
These would seem to be the two rocks mentioned in 
connection with Jonathan’s adventure ( 1 Sam. xiv, 4, 5). 
See Bozez; Sknkii. They are not, indeed, so sharp as 
the language of Scripture would seem to imply; but 
they are the only rocks of the kind in this vicinity. 
The northern one is connected towards the west with an 
eminence still more distinctly isolated" ( Pib. Pest arch- 
es, ii, 11G; comp, new ed. iii, 289; see Thonius, in the 
Sachs, cxeyet. Stud, ii, 117 sip). “Immediately facing' 
Mukhmas, on the opposite side of the ravine, is the 
modern representative of Geba; and behind this again 
are Ramah and Gibeah all memorable names in the 
long struggle which has immortalized Michmas. Bethel 
is about four miles to the north of Michmas, and the in- 
terval is tilled up by the heights of Burka, Heir Diwan, 
Tell el-Ilajar, etc., which appear to have constituted 
the Mount Bethel of the narrative (xiii. 2).” In the 
Talmud (Meuachoth, viii. 1 ; comp. Schwarz. Palest, p. 
131) the soil of Michmas is celebrated for its fertility 
(Reland, Pahvst. p. 897 ). “ There is a good deal of eul- 
tivation in and among groves of old olives in the broad, 
shallow wady which slopes down to the north and east 
of the village ; but Mukhmas itself is a very poor place, 
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and the country close to it has truly a most forbidding 
aspect. Huge gray rocks raise up their bald crowns, 
completely hiding every patch of soil, and the gray huts 
of the village, and the gray ruins that encompass them, 
can hardly be distinguished from the rocks themselves. 
There are considerable remains of massive foundations, 
columns, cisterns, etc., testifying to former prosperity 
greater than that of either Anathoth or Geba” (Porter, 
HandbL p. *215, 216). 

Micll'masll (I Sam. xiii, 2-23; xiv, 5, 31; Neh. 
xi, 31 ; Isa. x, 28). See Miciimas. 

Mich'methah (Heb. Mikmethath', rr*C2*a, perk. 
hiding-place; Sept. MoyS’w^, Vulg. Machmethath), a 
town on the northern border of Ephraim (and the south- 
ern of Manassch), situated eastward of Shechem and 
southward from Asher, in the direction of Tappuah 
(Josh, xvii, 7), also not very far west of Jordan, but be- 
yond Taauath-Shiloh (Josh, xvi, 6; where part of the 
verse appears to have become transposed from its proper 
location at the beginning of ver. 8 ; see Keil’s Comment. 
ad loc.). These notices appear to fix it not far from 
Wady Bidan, north-east of Salem. See Tiuhe. This 
position corresponds to the location assigned to the as- 
sociated places by Eusebius (Schwarz, Palest, p. 147); 
and M. de Saulcy found a little village in this vicinity, 
called el-Makhna , which he thinks may be a vestige of 
the Biblical locality ( Narrative , i, 93) ; but Dr. Ilobin- 
son, who passed through this region during his last 
visit, speaks only of “ several villages” visible in this 
vicinity (. Researches , new ed. iii, 298), and applies the 
name el-Makhna to a large fertile valley south of Na- 
blus (ibid. p. 132, etc.); which, however, according to 
Van de Velde’s J Cap, runs into Wady Bidan. 

Micll'ri (Heb. Mikri salable; Sept. Mo- 
Xops v. r. Mory/p), the father of Uzzi and grandfather 
of Elah, which last was one of the principal Beujamites 
resident in Jerusalem after the exile (l Chron. ix, 8). 
B.C. considerably ante 440. 

Mich'tatn (Heb. miktam', CrC’O, prob. for SFO'O, 
written; Sept. <JTi]\oypa<pta, Vulg. tituli inscript io), a 
term found in the titles of several psalms (xvi, lvi, lvii, 
lviii, xl), and signifying a writing , i. e. a. poem or song 
(see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 7*24), like " r*-*C ( uiiktab 
“ writing,” in Isa. xxxviii, 9). Others (as Luther, after 
Ahen-Ezra, Kimchi, and others) unaptly translate it 
golden , i. e. precious, distinguished, as if from EPS 
gold. Still others (as Hezel, Ewald) refer to an Arabic 
root meaning to conceal , as if written from retirement, 
or in a plaintive strain ; and some (after the rabbins) 
make it a compound of CP.) “C, i. q. humble and per- 
fect, referring to David. See Psalms. 

Micislaus, duke of Poland in the 10th century, is 
noted in ecclesiastical history as the promulgator of 
Christianity among the Poles, A.D. 965. Ilis own con- 
version was brought about by his wife, Dambrowka, 
daughter of a Bohemian prince. John XIII was at 
that time the Pioman pontiff, and he despatched ^Egid- 
ius, bishop of Tusculum, to the aid of the duke and his 
wife. See Poland. 

Micqueau, Jean-Louis, a French Protestant theo- 
logian, was born at liheims about 1530. lie took part 
in the Reformation ; established a school at Orleans in 
1557, and taught the humanities in the college of the 
same city. Allied by friendship with Gentien Ilervet, 
a canon of Itheims and native of Orleans, the difference 
in their religions brought on a polemical correspond- 
ence. He died near the close of the 16th century. Mic- 
queau wrote, Lycampcei castri obsidio et excidium (1554) : 
— De const iUienda apud Aurelios juventutis disciplina 
Oratio (1558): — Aurelice vrbis memorabilis ab Anglis 
obsidio , anno 1428, et Joanna: Virginis Lotharingce res 
gestce (1560) : — Response au discoui's de Gentien Ilervet , 
sus ce que les pilleurs , voleurs et branleurs de Peglises 
disent qu'ils ne veulent qu'aux pri'eres (1564) : — Deuxienie 


Response de Jean-Louis Micqueau, maistre d’ecole a Or- 
leans, aux folies reveries, execrables blasphemes, erreurs 
et mensonges de G. Ilervet (1564). See Revue historique 
et litteraire de la Champagne, No. If, 15 (November, 
1854), p. 74; Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Generale, s. v. 

Micreelius, Joiiann, a German Lutheran professor, 
was born at Cdsslin, in Pomerania, Sept. 1, 1597. He 
began his studies at the college of his own town, and 
in 1614 removed to Stettin, where he studied theology 
under professor Aamer. In 1616 he maintained a dis- 
pute, “ De Deo uno et trino,” which secured him much 
reputatiou. A year after he disputed at the University 
of Kduigsberg, “ De veritate transcendent ali.” He re- 
ceived in 1621 the degree of master of philosophy at the 
University of Greifswald, after having maintained a 
thesis, 11 De meteoris .” He finished his studies at Lcip- 
sic. lie was made professor of rhetoric in the royal 
college at Stettin in 1624, rector of the Senate School in 
1627, and rector of the royal college and professor of 
theology in 1649. He had a famous dispute with John 
Bergius, first preacher at the court of the elector of 
Brandenburg, upon the differences between the Luther- 
ans and Calvinists. On a visit to Sweden, in 1653, he 
had the honor to pay his respects to queen Christina, 
who received him with very marked attention. She 
defrayed the charges of his doctor’s degree. He died 
Dec. 3, 1658. Mieraelius wrote, Lexicon Philologicum : — 
Lexicon Philosophicum : — Syntagma Historue Mundi : — 
Syntagma Historicp. Ecclesiastics : — Ethnophronius con- 
tra Gentiles de Principiis Religionis Christiana : — he 
afterwards added a continuation, Contra Judaias Depra- 
vationes : — Tabellie Historic ce, ad Millen. et Rernmpub- 
lic. Tempora dijudicanda Xecessarice : — Tractatus de co- 
pia Rerum et Verborum, cum Praxi continua Prcecepto- 
rum Rhetor. : — A rchceologia, A rithmetica, usus Globurum 
et Tabular. Geographical — Orthodoxia Lutherana 
contra Bergium ; and numerous theses, disputations, 
orations, etc. See Allgemeines Ilistorisches Lexikon 
(Leips. 1731, 5 vols. fol.), iii, 560 sq. ; Witte, Memor. 
tlieol. p. 282 sq. ; Bayle, Hist. Did. s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Micronesia (from Greek pucpoQ, small, and vijcroc, 
island, signifying a region of small islands or islets) is 
a term of recent application, and is applied to a portion 
of the Central Archipelago, Pacific Ocean, including the 
Kingsmill group. Micronesia proper extends from the 
westernmost island of the Sandwich group to near Japan 
and the Philippines, and reaches south of the equator, 
including the Ladrone Islands, the Carolinas, and the 
l’ellew Islands. The Kingsmill group lies on both sides 
of the equator, and consists of fifteen principal islands, 
all coral, and densely covered with cocoa-nut groves. 

Customs. — The population of these islands amounts 
to about 50,000 souls. They are governed by independ- 
ent chiefs or kings, and mostly lead a life of indolence. 
They are divided into three classes — chiefs, landholders, 
and slaves. They live in small communities, regarding 
the eldest of their number as a kind of patriarch. Po- 
lygamy is common. They are hospitable, and ready to 
share the last morsel with the needy. In each town is 
a “ stranger’s house,” where travellers find a temporary 
home. The cocoa-nut, which everywhere abounds, sup- 
plies the few wants of the natives with little labor. 
Their chief employment is the manufacture of cocoa- 
nut oil. Almost everything which the natives eat, 
drink, wear, live in, or use in any way, is obtained from 
the cocoa-nut tree. 

Religion. — There exists hardly any well -developed 
form of worship or religion. They have no idols and 
no priests. A loose system of spirit worship, or, better 
said, of veneration for the spirits of the dead, used to 
prevail among these pecple, but is gradually dying out. 
When a Micronesian dies, the body is placed upon mats, 
in the centre of the house, and rubbed with cocoa-nut 
oil till the flesh is gone; then the bones are placed in 
a loft or thrown into the sea. A stone is placed near 
the house as a resting-place for the spirit, and offerings 
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are made to it twice a year. There are but few tradi- 
tions, and the people cannot be said to be very supersti- 
tious. 

Missions . — Prosperous missions have been established 
in these groups by agents of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions; several of the workers have been se- 
lected from among their converts in Honolulu. As the 
result of the mission to Micronesia, during the nineteen 
years since its commencement, it would appear that a 
wonderful change has been produced in the social and 
moral condition of the once wild and savage inhabitants. 
A number of the natives have been converted to Chris- 
tianity, and, according to the last report, GG8 converts 
are united in Church fellowship. See The Missionary 
World (N. Y. 1873, 12mo), p.457 and 1123; Grundemann, 
Miss. . t (las, s. v. ; Newcomb, Cyclop, of Missions, p. 531) 
sq. See Sandwich Islands. 

Micronius, Martin, a very distinguished Dutch 
divine, was born about 1523 at Ghent, of a noble Dutch 
family. We know little of Micronius’s early years. lie 
was at first a physician, and is said to be the author of 
several medical books and essays. In 1550, when the 
Protestant Church was bitterly persecuted by the Span- 
iards, Micronius, with many others of his countrymen, 
tied to England, and there proved himself a very efli- 
eient helpmate to John a Lasko (q. v.) in the establish- 
ment and organization of the foreign Protestant con- 
gregation in London. lie translated John ii Lasko’s 
system of Church order and liturgical formulars into 
Dutch, and introduced them into the congregation of 
Dutch refugees in London. The death of the king 
wrought an entire change in the prospects of the exiles, 
and on the accession of queen Mary they prepared to 
leave for other parts. Micronius accompanied them to 
Denmark and East Friesland, and finally became pastor 
at Norden. 11c died towards the close of the 10th cen- 
tury. In his disputations ami writings Micronius op- 
posed Simon Menno (q.v.) and David George; and when 
Westphal (q.v.), a Lutheran divine, had called his fel- 
low-pilgrims “ martyrs of the devil,” on account of Las- 
ko’s views of the sacraments, [Micronius sought to con- 
vince, or at least silence him, but failed. In Norden he 
edited his larger and smaller Catechism, 1502 : Dc cleyne 
catechismus of kinderbere der Duitschen Ghemeynte van 
London, etc., weeke nu Jiier ende daer verst rogt is. Ghe- 
maect door Martin Micron. Ghedruckt hey Gellium Itema- 
tium anno 1555. These catechisms were consulted in 
the composition of the Heidelberg Catechism (q.v.). 
Micronius also wrote an apology of the foreign Protes- 
tant congregation, defending them against the accusa- 
tion of higli-treason, which had furnished a pretext for 
their expulsion from England. See Kucher, Katech. 
Gesch. der reform. Kirehc ; Bartel's Johannes it Lasko. 

Mid-day (E^fiTS, double light, 1 Kings xviii, 20, 
i. e. noon, as elsewhere rendered; half 

of the day, Nell, viii, 3; t)pepa peat], middle day, 
xxvi, 13). See Day. 

Mid' din (lleb. Middin', ■j-'I'C, distance ; Sept. 
M acciv v. r. Mncwi'), a town in the desert of Judah, 
mentioned between Beth-arabah and Secacali (Josh, xv, 
Gl) ; and probably situated not far from the Dead Sea, 
about opposite its middle, or possibly at the ruins near 
a well marked on Van de Velde’s Map as Khan Mardeh, 
near the north end of the Dead Sea. “ By Van de 
Velde {Memoir, p. 256, and Map) mention is made of a 
valley oil the south-western side of the Dead Sea, below 
Masada, called I’m el- Bedim, which may contain a trace 
of the ancient name” (Smith). 

Middle Ages. The barbarism of this period may 
be said to have begun about A. I). 510, when the barba- 
rians had made an irruption into the West very preju- 
dicial to the interests of literature. Learning was pre- 
served in the bishops’ schools and monasteries: the 
works of ancient authors were kept in the libraries of 
the monasteries, but the libraries of monks and church- 


men were composed chiefly of ecclesiastical and ascetic 
works. Greek literature was generally neglected, Latin 
but poorly cultivated; rhetoric was turned into bom- 
bast, the liberal arts comprised within a few rules, and 
the study of philosophy abandoned and decried. This 
barbarism almost extinguished the light (hence the name 
“ Dark Ages”) and life of Christianity, as the influence 
of the Church in the course of its previous corruption 
had already suppressed ancient literature. See Biddle’s 
Lccl. Citron.; Eden, Theol. Diet.; Farrar, Kccles. Diet. 

Middle Wall (perroToixov'), spoken of the chel or 
sacred fence (“partition”) between the Court of the Gen- 
tiles and the interior sanctum of the Temple (Eph. ii, 
14). See Temple. 

MiddlekaufF, Solomon, a German Reformed min- 
ister, was born near Hagerstown, Md., in 1818; was ed- 
ucated at Marshall College, Mercersburg, I*a. (class of 
1839) ; studied theology in the theological seminary of 
the German Ecformcd Church located in the same 
place; was ordained in 1842, and became pastor of the 
Lincolnton charge in North Carolina. He died at the 
mineral springs, Catawba County, N. C., May 21, 1845. 
llis ministry was brief but blessed. Energetic, mild, 
and peaceful in spirit, well educated and zealous, his in- 
fluence was widely felt, and his memory is faithfully 
cherished. 

Middleton, Conyers, a celebrated divine and 
scholar of the Church of England, was born Dec. 27, 1 G83, 
at Richmond, in Yorkshire, llis father, the Bev. Wil- 
liam [Middleton, rector of IIindonvcll,gave him a liberal 
education. At the age of seventeen he was sent to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of wliich college he was two 
years afterwards chosen a scholar. 11c took his degree 
I of B.A. in 1702, and was shortly after ordained deacon. 
In 170G he was elected a fellow’ of Trinity College, and 
in 1708 joined with other fellows of his college in a pe- 
tition to the bishop of Ely, as the visitor of the college, 
against Bentley (q. v.), the master. Middleton, who 
was then a young man, did not take a prominent part in 
this proceeding; but the feelings of hostility to the 
master originated by these disputes sank deep into his 
mind, and made him subsequently the most determined 
and dangerous of Bentley's enemies. .Soon after this 
petition, he withdrew himself from Bentley’s jurisdic- 
tion by marrying a lady of ample fortune. He subse- 
quently resided for a short time in the Isle of Ely, on a 
small living in the gift of his wife, but the unhealthiness 
of the situation induced him to return to Cambridge 
at the end of a year. In October, 1717, when George I 
visited the l diversity of Cambridge. Middleton, with 
several others, was created doctor of divinity by man- 
date; but Bentley, who was regius professor of divinity, 
refused to confer the degree unless a fee of four guineas 
was given to him in addition to the so-called “broad- 
piece,” which had by ancient custom been allowed as a 
Acts i present on this occasion. This demand was resisted by 
Middleton, who, however, at last consented to pay it un- 
der protest. An appeal to court proved unfavorable to 
Bentley, but still he kept the money. Middleton there- 
upon sued Bentley for it in the vice-chancellor’s court; 
and Bentley, refusing to pay the money or to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the. court, was deprived of his degrees. 
Bentley petitioned the king for relief from that sen- 
tence, and. as lie was a firm supporter of the Whig min- 
istry then in power, it was feared that a commission 
might l»c issued by the crown to inquire into the state 
of the university. Middleton, to justify himself and his 
friends, published A full and impartial .4 ccount of all the 
late Proceedings in the University of Cambridge against 
Dr. Bentley ; which, says l)r. Monk. u was the first pub- 
lished specimen of a style which, for elegance, purity, 
and ease, yields to none in the whole compass of the 
English language. The acrimonious and resentful feel- 
ing which prompted every line, is in some measure dis- 
guised by the pleasing language, the harmony of the 
periods, and the vein of scholarship which enliven the 
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whole tract” (Monk, Life of Bentley , p. 388). A few 
months afterwards Middleton published A Second Part 
of the full and impartial Account of all the. late Pro- 
ceedings, and also A true Account of the present State of 
Trinity College , in Cambridge , under the oppressive Gov- 
ernment of their Master , It. Bentley, late D.D. These 
books seem to have been written in order to destroy the 
suspicion which many then had, viz. that the proceed- 
ings of the university against Dr. Bentley did not flow 
so much from any real demerit in the man, as from a 
certain spirit of opposition to the court, the great pro- I 
moter of whose interest he was thought to be. Middle- 
ton, in one of his pamphlets, had very imprudently de- 
clared “ that the fellows of Trinity College had not been 
able to find any proper court in England which would 
receive their complaints;” and Bentley, perceiving that 
his adversary had been guilty of an expression which 
might be considered as a libel upon the administration 
of justice in the whole kingdom, brought an action 
against him, in which the jury returned a verdict of 
guilty. The court, however, was unwilling to pronounce 
sentence, and the matter was eventually settled by Mid- 
dleton’s begging pardon of Bentley, and consenting to 
pay all the expenses of the action. 

But Middleton had not done with Bentley yet. The 
latter, in 1720, published proposals for a new edition of 
the Greek Testament, with a specimen of the intended 
work. The former, in 1721, published Remarks, Para- 
graph by Paragraph, upon the Proposals lately published 
by It. Bentley for a new Edition of the Greek Testament. 
Although Middleton professed, in the commencement 
of the pamphlet, that “ his remarks were not drawn from 
him by personal spleen or envy to the author of the 
Proposals, but by a serious conviction that he had nei- 
ther talents nor materials proper for the work he had 
undertaken, and that religion was much more likely to 
receive detriment than service from it,” the whole tenor 
and style of the pamphlet showed that it was the result 
of the most virulent personal animosity. He followed 
up his attack on Bentley by Some further Remarks ; 
and it must be conceded that these two books against 
Bentley are written with great acuteness and learning, 
and, though Bentley affected to despise them, they de- 
stroyed the credit of his Proposals so effectually that his 
intended publication of the New Testament came to 
nothing. 

Upon the great enlargement of the public library at 
Cambridge, a new office of principal librarian was estab- 
lished, to which Middleton was elected, notwithstanding 
a violent opposition. lie afterwards travelled through 
France and Italy, and spent some months in Borne in 
1724. After his return, Middleton published his cele- 
brated Letter from Rome (1729), in which he attempted 
to show that “ the religion of the present Romans was 
derived from that of their heathen ancestors and that, 
in particular, the rites, ceremonies, dress of the priests, 
etc., in the Roman Catholic Church, were taken from 
the pagan religion. This work was received with great 
favor by the learned, and went through four editions in 
the author’s lifetime. The free manner, however, in 
which he attacked the miracles of the Roman Catholic 
Church gave offence to many Anglican divines, and they 
charged Middleton with entertaining as little respect for 
the miracles of the apostles as for those of the Roman 
Catholic saints. 

Hitherto Dr. Middleton stood well with mankind; 
for notwithstanding the offence he had given to some 
bigots by certain passages in the above-mentioned 
pamphlet, yet the reasonable part of Christians were 
well pleased with his writings, believing that he had 
done great service to Protestantism by his expose of 
the absurdities of popery. He was, in fact, a general 
favorite with the public, when, by the publication of a 
new work, Christianity as old as Creation (1731), he 
not only gave great offence to the clergy, but also ruined 
all his hopes for preferment. This letter, which was 
first published anonymously, was soon known to be writ- 


ten by Middleton. Pearce (q. v.), bishop of Rochester, 
replied to it, treating the author as an infidel ; and so 
strong was the feeling against Middleton that he was in 
danger of losing his degree and office of librarian. Prom- 
ising, however, to publish a satisfactory vindication of 
his course, the authorities withheld their intended deg- 
radation, and in 1732 Middleton gave to the world Some 
Remarks on Dr. Pearce's second Reply ; wherein the au- 
thor’s sentiments, as to all the principal points in dis- 
pute, are fully, clearly, and satisfactorily explained. In 
this manifesto, Middleton strongly asserted his belief in 
Christianity, and disavowed any intention to cast doubt 
upon its evidences ; and thereby saved himself from deg- 
radation, but not from strong suspicion of hypocrisy — a 
charge which has ever since attached to his name. 

Middleton regarded Christianity in scarcely any oth- 
er light than as a republication of the law of nature, and 
endeavored to reduce, as far as possible, everything su- 
pernatural in the Bible to mere natural phenomena, 
lie expressly maintained that there were contradictions 
in the four evangelists which could not be reconciled 
{Reflections on the Variations found in the Four Evan- 
gelists) ; he accused Matthew “ of wilfully suppressing 
or negligently omitting three successive descents from 
father to son in the first chapter of his Gospel” (see vol. 
ii, 24) ; he asserted that the apostles were sometimes 
mistaken in their applications of prophecies relating to 
Christ (ii, 59); he considered “the story of the fall of 
man as a fable or allegory” (ii, 131), and, with respect to 
the prophecy given at the fall, he did not hesitate to 
declare (iii, 183) “that men who inquire into things will 
meet with many absurdities which reason must wink at, 
and many incredibilities which faith must digest, before 
they can admit the authority of this prophecy upon the 
evidence of this historical narration.” Such being the 
opinions of Middleton, it cannot excite surprise, not- 
withstanding his assertions to the contrary, that he 
should have been looked upon as a disbeliever in the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

While these discussions were going on, Middleton was 
appointed to the professorship of natural history, which 
appointment he resigned in 1734. In the following year 
he published J Dissertation concerning the Origin of 
Printing in England, showing that it was first introduced 
and practiced by an Englishman, William Caxton, at 
Westminster, and not, as commonly supposed, by a for- 
eign printer at Oxford. In 1741 he published by sub- 
scription his most celebrated work, The History of the 
Life of M. Tullius Cicero (Loud. 2 vols. 4to). There 
were three thousand subscribers to this work, and the 
profits arising from its sale were so considerable as to 
enable Middleton to purchase a small estate at llilder- 
sham, six miles from Cambridge, where he chiefly re- 
sided during the remainder of his life. Two years af- 
terwards Middleton published a translation of Cicero’s 
letters to Brutus, and of Brutus’s to Cicero, with the 
Latin text, and a prefatory 7 dissertation, in which he de- 
fended the authenticity of the Epistles. In 1745 he 
published Germana queedam Antiquitatis erudites Monu- 
menta, etc., in which he gave an account of the various 
specimens of ancient art which he had collected during 
his residence at Rome. Two years afterwards he pub- 
lished his Treatise on the Roman Senate, in which he 
maintained that all vacancies in the senate were filled 
up by the people. But the work which has a peculiar 
interest for us he published shortly after, under the title 
An Introductory Discourse to a larger Work, designed 
hereafter to be published, concerning the M iraculous Pow- 
ers which are supposed to have subsisted in the Christian 
Church from the earliest Ages, through several successive 
Centuries ; by which it is shown that we have no sufficient 
Reason to believe, upon the A uthority of the prinnt ire I a- 
thers, that any such Powers were continued to the Church 
after the Days of the A postles (1748). The Introductory 
Discourse to the work, and the Free Inquiry itself, elic- 
ited numerous controversial tracts. Middleton was at- 
tacked by Stebbing and Chapman, the former of whom 
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endeavored chiefly to show that Middleton’s scheme 
was inseparably connected with the fall of Christianity, 
while the latter labored to support the authority of the 
fathers. These attacks Middleton repelled by Some Re- 
marks on Two Pamphlets {by Drs. X tilling and Chap- 
man) published against the Introduction. “The dis- 
course,’’ remarks Mr. Orme {Bill Bib. s. v.), referring to 
the whole controversy, “is worthy of attention, for, 
though the combatants on both sides carried matters 
too far, considerable information may be collected from 
them — on the character and testimony of the fathers, 
the nature of miracles, and on other points eloscly con- 
nected with the Christian revelation.” The controversy 
began to grow very hot. Besides Stebbing and Chap- 
man, Parker, Brook. Johnson, Dodwell, Church, and oth- 
ers attacked him, while he was defended by Yates, Jen- 
kins. Toll. etc. A full list of the principal publications 
on the subject are enumerated by Kippis in a note to 
the Uth part of Doddridge’s Course of Lectures (see also 
Or mo's Bill. Bib.; Strong’s Cat. of Engl. Theol. 1*30, No. 
9441 sq. ; Lord Brougham, Men of Letters of the Times 
of George III, p. 381). It was declared by Middleton’s 
opponents that the tendency of his inquiry was to de- 
stroy the evidence of miraculous interpositions; but Mid- 
dleton explicitly disavowed such intentions, and should 
have the benotit of the doubt. This much, however, 
must be admitted, that he seems never to have been so 
much pleased as when, by broaching some startling point 
of disputation, he succeeded in horrifying the minds of 
his orthodox brethren. Accordingly, before the theo- 
logical world had recovered from the surprise and in- 
dignation into which they had been thrown by the Free 
Inquiry, its fearless author put forth upon the world an 
attack upon bishop Sherlock, entitled yin Examination 
of the Lord Bishop of London's Discourses concerning the 
Use and Intent of Prophecy ; with some cursory Animad- 
versions on his lute Appendix, or additional Dissertation, 
containing a further Inquiry into the Mosaic Account of 
the Fall (1750). In this work be attempted to refute 
Sherlock’s (q. v.) theory of a chain of prophecy running 
through the dillerent portions of the Old Testament, 
lie was refuted by l)r. Iluthcrlbrth, divinity professor at 
Cambridge; but Middleton, whose end seems to have 
been answered, which was to abuse the bishop a little, 
pursued the argument, no further. The obstinate contro- 
versialist died with the armor on his back and the lance 
in his hands. lie was meditating a general answer to 
all the objections made against the Free Inquiry; but, 
being seized with illness, and imagining he might not 
be able to go through it, lie singled out Church and 
Dodwell, as the two most considerable of his adversa- 
ries, and employed himself in preparing a particular an- 
swer to them. This, however, he did not live to tinish, 
but died July 2s, 1750, at llildersham, in ('ambridge- 
shire. A little before his death, lie thought it prudent 
to accept a small living from Sir John Frederick. A 
few months after his death was published his 1 'indica- 
tion of the. Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers, etc., 
from the Objections of Dr. Dodwell and Dr. ( ’/lurch. The 
piece is untinished, but very able as far as it goes. In 
1752 all the before-mentioned works, except The Life 
of Cicero, were collected and printed in four volumes, 
4 to, under the title of Miscellaneous Works; among 
which were inserted the following pieces, never before 
published, viz., .1 Preface to an intended Answer to all 
the Objections made against the Erie Inquiry; — Some 
cursory Refections on the Dispute, or Dissension, which 
happened at Antioch, bet ween the . 1 pasties Piter and Paul; 
— Refections on the 1 'aviations, or Inconsistencies, which 
are found among the Four Evangelists in their diferent 
Accounts of the same Facts; — .1m Essay on the (lift of 
Tongues, tending to explain the proper Sot ton and Xat- 
v re of it, as it is described and delivered to us in t/a sa- 
cred Scriptures, and as it appears also to hare been under- 
stood by the learned both of ancient and modern times; 
Borne, short Remarks on a Story told by the A ncimts con- 
cerning St.John (he Evangelist and Cvrinthus the Here- 


tic; and on (he Use which is made of it by the Moderns , 
to enforce the Duty of shunning Heretics ; .1m Essay on 
the allegorical and literal Interpretation of the Creation 
and Full of Man; — De Lutinarum literarum pronunci- 
atione dissertatio ; — Some Letters of Dr. Middleton to his 
Friends. A second edition of these Miscellaneous JPorFr 
was published in five volumes, 8vo, in 1755. “ Dr. Mid- 
dleton,” says Farr, in his preface Bellendenus, “ was a 
man of no common attainments; his learning was ele- 
gant and profound, his judgment was acute and polished, 
his taste was fine and correct ; his style was so pure and 
harmonious, so vigorously flowing without being in- 
flated, that, Addison alone excepted, he seems to me 
without a rival.” See Lcckey. Hist, of Rationalism (see 
Index in vol. ii); Jortin, Eccles. Remarks, i, 298 ; Dis- 
raeli, M Lb-cell, of Literature, Quarrels of .1 uthors, p. 313 ; 
Nichols, Lit. A nee, p. 414 sq. ; Knox, Essays, ii, 50; X. 
Amer. Review, xxxv, 440; Chancellor Kent, Course of 
Engl. Reading ; Macaulay, Crit. and Hist. Essays, ii. 132 ; 
Orme, Bill. Bib. s. v. ; Biogr. Brit. s. v. ; Chalmers's Biogr. 
Diet. s. a*. ; General Biogr. Diet. s. v. ; English Cyclop, s. 
v.; Hook. Eccles. Biogr. s. v. ; Darling, Cyclop. Bibl. i, 
2057 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A uthors, ii, 
1273 sq. ; Blackwoods Magazine, xiv, 257; xv, 401; 
xxviii, 440 sq.; xxxii,GU7; Bickerstcth, Christ. Student, 
p. 298. 

Middleton, Erasmus, a noted English divine, 
was born about 1740. lie received his education at St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, but was expelled from that uni- 
versity, together with five other youths, on account of 
his sympathy with the Methodists. This circumstance 
gave rise to Macliowan’s satire of The Sharer. Middle- 
ton then entered King’s College, Cambridge, and, after 
bis graduation, became pastor of an Episcopal congrega- 
tion at Dalkeith. Scotland, and curate successively to 
Bomaine and Cadogan, and at ,St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster. lie was presented to the rectory of Ttirvev, Bed- 
fordshire, in 1704, and was thus a predecessor of Leigh 
Richmond (q. v.). He died April 25, 1805. Dr. Mid- 
dleton was a man of warm piety, and of a Catholic spir- 
it. He is the well-known author of Biograph ia Evan- 
i gelica, or an historical Account of the Lives and Deaths 
of the most eminent evangelical A uthors or Preachers, 
both British and Foreign, in the several Denominations of 
Protestants (1779, 4 vols. 8vo). This great biographical 
work is a collection of invaluable materials, and must 
immortalize bis memory, while doing immense good. 
Of his other works we mention : Archbishop Leighton's 
whole Works, with Life (1805,4 vols.) : — Versions and Im- 
itations of the Psalms of David (1800): — Luther's Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to (he Galatians, with his Life 
(1807). See Allibone. Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A uthors, 
ii, 1275; Cooper, Bioy. Diet, of Eminent Persons, p. 805. 

Middleton, Thomas Fanshawe, D.l)., the 
first English bishop of Calcutta, largely identified with 
the Anglican Church missionary work in India, only son 
of the Rev. T. Middleton, rector of Kedleston, Derbyshire, 
was born at that village Jan. 20, 1709. His early train- 
ing he received under his father. In 1779 he was ad- 
mitted into Christ’s Hospital, London, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where lie took 
his degree of B.A.. with honors, in January. 1792. 
Shortly after he received ordination, and entered upon 
the curacy of I iaiiishoroiigli, in Lincolnshire. Here he 
edited a periodical work entitled the Country Spectator, 
which continued to appear for about seven months, 
Middleton sustaining the paper mainly by bis own com- 
positions. This connection brought him to the notice 
of Dr. John Fretynian, archdeacon of Lincoln, who in 
1791 appointed him tutor to his two sons. Middleton 
in consequence removed first to Lincoln, and afterwards 
to Norwich, where be became curate of St. Peter’s Man- 
croft in 1799, having previously (in 1795) been presented 
by Dr. Pretyman to (be rectory of Tansor, in Northamp- 
tonshire. In 181)2 he was presented with the rectory 
of Bytliam, in Lincolnshire, About this time he wrote 
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his chief work, The Doctrine of the Greek Article ap- 
plied to the Criticism and Illustration of the New Testa- 
ment , which he published in 1808, with a dedication to 
l)r. Pretyraan. The object of this work is, first, to es- 
tablish the rules which govern the use of the article, 
and then to apply these rules to the interpretation of 
various passages in the New Testament, many of which 
are of such a nature that they furnish arguments for or 
against the divinity of Christ, according to the different 
views which are taken of the force of the article. Ow- 
ing to this circumstance, the doctrine of the Greek arti- 
cle has become the subject of warm discussion among 
theologians; and some Unitarian divines have strongly 
opposed the views of Middleton. His chief rules have, 
however, been received as sound by the great majority 
of Biblical critics. (A second and improved edition 
was published by Prof. Scholefield in 1828; and a third 
by the Bev. Hugh James Bose in 1833. An abstract 
of the work is prefixed to Valpy’s edition of the Greek 
Testament.) In the same year in which he published 
this work he took his degree of D.D. at Cambridge, and 
removed to his living at Tansor, where he discharged 
his duties in such a manner as to gain the affection and 
esteem of his people. In 1809 he was appointed by 
bishop Pretvman to a stall in the cathedral of Lincoln, 
and in 1812 to the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. In 
1811 he resigned his two livings for the vicarage of St. 
Pancras, Middlesex, and the rectory of Bottenham, in 
Hertfordshire. He fixed his residence at St. Pancras, 
and made the acquaintance of several dignitaries of the 
Church and other distinguished individuals, lie was 
in sympathy with the object of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and was earnest and untiring 
in advancing its interests, as well as those of other soci- 
eties in connection with the Church. The knowledge 
thus acquired of their plans, resources, and activities 
greatly aided him in his subsequent career in India, 
and the discernment and good judgment which lie 
brought to their meetings contributed materially to 
their efficiency. About this time the Anglican Church 
established a bishopric in India, constituting Calcutta 
as the episcopal residence. For this distinguished posi- 
tion Dr. Middleton was selected; and he was accordingly 
consecrated the first colonial bishop ever set apart by 
the Anglican Church by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
May 8, 1814. A short time prior to his departure for 
Calcutta, bishop Middleton was made a fellow of the 
Boyal Society. He arrived in Calcutta Nov. 28, 1814— 
a little more than a year from the time of the death of 
Ilenry Martyn, that valued worker in this field. Dur- 
ing the voyage Middleton had diligently employed 
himself in increasing his qualifications for his office, es- 
pecially by the study of Hebrew and Persian. As bishop 
of Calcutta he made every effort to promote the interests 
of Christianity, and to aid the cause of education. He 
made three visitations of his immense diocese, in two 
of which he directed his particular attention to the state 
of the Syrian Christians in the neighborhood of Cochin, 
on the coast of Malabar. By his efforts the Bishop's 
College at Calcutta was established for the education of 
clergymen and missionaries for the British possessions 
in Asia; and he laid the first stone of its buildings Dec. 
15, 1820. He instituted a consistory court at Calcutta, 
and would have done the same at Madras but for the 
opinion of the advocate-general of Madras that he re- 
garded such a measure as illegal. These exteuded la- 
bors and extraordinary exertions, embarrassed by daily 
annoyances from the civil authorities in their application 
of regulations applicable only to the home clergy, could 
not result otherwise than in depressing him anil dimin- 
ishing his vigor, especially in India’s unhealthy climate, 
and greatly hastened the end of his days. He died July 
8, 1822, absolutely worn out by toil and fatigue. Ilis 
successor in the work was the sainted Iteginald Hebcr 
(q. v.). Bishop Middleton was large and dignified in 
form, animated in manner, and generous and kind in 
disposition. As a preacher he was very impressive, his 


voice clear and pleasing, his style simple and manly, 
generally argumentative, and strongly imbued with the 
doctrines of the Church of England. In accordance with 
his last desires, bishop Middleton’s papers were de- 
stroyed, and we have, therefore, none of his greater works 
excepting the one he had published in his earlier years 
on “the Greek Article,” the periodical publication men- 
tioned above, and some sermons, charges, and tracts, 
which have been collected into a volume, to which a 
memoir of bishop Middleton is prefixed, by II. K. Bon- 
ney, D.D., archdeacon of Bedford (London, 1824). See 
Charles Webb Le Bas, Life of the Right Rev. Thomas 
Fanshawe Middleton (London, 1831, 2 vols. 8vo); Miss 
Yonge, Pioneers and Founders, ch. vii; Monthly Review, 
1810 (May); Kaye, Christianity in India. (J. II. W.) 

Middoth. See Talmud. 

Midgard’s Serpent, or the World-Serpent ( Jor - 
mungand), is, in the my thology of the Norsemen, the great 
serpent which surrounds the world. As the offspring 
of Loki (q. v.), the principle of evil, the other gods feared 
the new-born, and determined to get early possession of 
it and Fenrir, another of Loki’s offspring, and, when se- 
cured, Midgard’s Serpeut was cast into the ocean, where 
it grew till it encircled the world, biting its own tail. 
At the end of the w'orld, the world-serpent will fight 
among the enemies of the gods and be slain by Thor, 
who, however, will die immediately afterwards from the 
effect of its venom. The myth of the world-serpent is 
supposed to signify the deep or main ocean, which, ex- 
cited by Loki (subterranean fire or earthquake), is 
thrown upon the land, thus proving scarcely less fatal 
to the works of man than the direct action of volcanic 
fire, represented under the form of Fenrir. For fur- 
ther particulars, see Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, i, 80 
sq., 161 sq.; Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. ii, Fables 
xvi, xxv, xxvi, xxvii; Keyser’s Religion of the North- 
men ; Petersen’s Nordisk Mythologi. 

Mid'ian (lleb. Midyan', ‘p‘7’2, strife , as iu Frov. 
xviii, 18; xix, 13; Sept. IflaSiap v. r. Ma&av; N. T. 
Maoidp, Acts vii, 29, where the Auth.Ters. has “Ma- 
dian;” the lleb. often stands collectively for the “Mid- 
ianites” also, as it is frequently rendered in all thd" ver- 
sions), the fourth son of Abraham by Keturah, and the 
progenitor of the Midianites (Gen. xxv, 2 ; 1 Chron. i, 
32). B.C. post 2024. Ilis five sons are enumerated in 
Gen. xxv, 4 ; 1 Chron. i, 33. Of his personal history 
nothing further is known. See Mipiaxite. 

Mid'ianite (lleb. Mu}yani f , Numb, x, 29, 

used collectively, and so rendered “Midianites,” which 
is the usual translation for Multan itself; Sept. M«oi- 
aiuTijg ; but the plur. also occurs, Gen. xxxvii, 

28, and the fern. xxv, 15; see also Ma- 

dias), a tribe of people descended from Abraham’s son 
Midian (q. v.), a branch of the Arabians dwelling prin- 
cipally in the desert north of the peninsula of Arabia. 
Southwards they extended along the eastern shore of 
the Gulf of Ailch; and northwards they stretched along 
the eastern frontier of Palestine; while the oases in the 
peninsula of Sinai seem to have afforded them pasture- 
grounds, and caused it to be included in the “land of 
Midian.” The notion that there were two peoples called 
Midian, founded on the supposed shortness of the inter- 
val for any considerable multiplication from Abraham 
to Moses, and on the mention of Moses’s Cushite wife, 
seems to be untenable. Even conceding the former ob- 
jection, which is unnecessary, one tribe has often be- 
come merged into another and older one, and only the 
name of the latter retained. In the following account 
of the Midianites we chiefly follow the statements in 
Kitto’s and Smith’s Dictionaries. 

I. History. — Midian, though not the oldest, was the 
most celebrated son of Keturah. What Judah became 
among the tribes of Israel, Midian became among the 
tribes of Arabia. It is true we find the other branches 
of the Keturites spoken of a few times in sacred liis- 
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torv, and mentioned in such a way as to prove that as 
tribes they never lost their individuality; yet the Mid- 
ianites were the dominant people, and Midian is the 
great name which always comes out prominently before 
the historian. Not only so, but the Midianites appear 
to have been for a lengthened period the virtual riders 
of Arabia, combining into a grand confederacy, and then 
guiding or controlling, as circumstances required, all the 
Arabian branches of the Hebrew race. This fact comes 
out incidentally in many parts of Scripture ; and we re- 
quire to keep it carefully in view in order to understand 
the sacred narrative. 

1. Midian had live sons, who, doubtless, in accordance 
with Arab custom, became heads of distinct tribes (Gen. 
xxv, 4; comp. Xiimb. xxxi, N). We are told that while 
“Abraham gave all that he had to Isaac,” that is, made 
him his heir — head of his house and patrimony — “to 
the sons of the concubines Abraham gave gifts, and sent 
them away from Isaac his son while he yet lived, east- 
ward. to tlie land in the east” (ver. 5, li). This is the 
first indication of the country occupied by the Midian- 
ites and other descendants of Keturah. The expression 
is not very definite. Abraham’s principal place of resi- 
dence was Southern Palestine — Mamre and Beersheba. 
The “country of the east” appears to have included the 
whole region on the east side of the Arabah or great 
valley which reaches from the fountains of the Jordan 
to the -Kkniitic Gulf. All Arabia, in fact, and even 
Mesopotamia were included in the “country of the East” 
(Gen. xxix, I ; Xumb. xxiii, 7, etc.). .See Bene-Ke- 
iiem. Another incidental notice in Gen. xxxvi, 35 points 
more clearly to the exact territory of Midian. lladad, 
one of the early kings of Edom, is said to have “smit- 
ten Midian in the field of Moab.” We may conclude 
from this that the Midianites were at that time settled 
on the eastern borders of Moab and Edom. They were, 
like all Arabians, a nomad or semi-nomad people; hav- 
ing some settlements around fountains and in fertile 
valleys, but forced to wander in their tents from place 
to place to secure sufficient pasture for their docks. The 
Midianites were an enterprising people. They were not 
satisfied with the dull routine of pastoral and agricultu- 
ral life. From the first they appear to have engaged in 
commercial pursuits. Some districts of Arabia, Eastern 
Palestine, and Lebanon, yielded valuable spices and per- 
fumes which were in great demand in Egypt, not merely 
for t lie luxuries of the living, but for the embalming of 
the dead. In this profitable trade the Midianites en- 
gaged. It was to one of their caravans passing through 
Palestine from Gilead to Egypt that Joseph was sold bv 
his brethren ( Gen. xxxvii, 25 sq.). .Slaves at that time 
found as ready a market in Egypt as they do now. It 
will be observed that the traders are called by the his- 
torian both Ishmaelites and Midianites, the two names 
being used as synonymous. The reason probably is 
that these weie the dominant tribes in Arabia, and car- 
ried on the trade jointly ; hence they were known among 
strangers by both names. It would seem, however, that 
the merchants in this caravan were true Midianites. 
though they may have been accompanied by Ishmael- 
ites (ver. 2K, 3(5; but comp. 25, 27). In ver. 3G the He- 
brew' is the Medanites , which is the regular 

plural of Medan (j“! -b the third son of Keturah (Gen. 
xxv, 2) ; while in ver. 2S the word is the reg- 

ular plural of “p-I-. There can be little doubt that the 
Midianites are referred to in lx>th passages, as repre- 
sented in the Septuagint, Vulgate, Targums, and other 
ancient versions. See Medan. By a similar latitude 
of expression, the Midianites sometimes appear to lie 
reckoned among the Ishmaelites (Judg. vii, 12; viii, 22, 
24); elsewhere they arc distinguished from them (Gen. 
xxv, 2, 4, 12, l(i). This probably arose from their being 
nomadic in their habits, so that bauds of them often 
moved from place to place. Put the difficulty may be 
avoided by supposing that the terms “Midiauite” and 
“Ishmaelite” are used as a synonyme of travelling mer- 


chant, such as they became in later times. See Isn- 
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2. The next notice of Midian is in connection with 
the eventful history of Moses — “Moses fled from the 
face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the land of Midian” (Exod. 
ii, 15). Ileuel or Jethro, the priest of Midian, became 
his master and father-in-law. Moses kept his flock. 
The subsequent incidents of this strange narrative show 
clearly the region then inhabited by Jethro, and called 
“the land of Midian.” It was the peninsula of Sinai, 
and it was while watching his flock there on the side 
of Horeb that Moses saw the glory of the Lord in the 
burning bush, and received the commission to return to 
Egypt for the deliverance of Israel (Exod. iii. 1 sq.). 
It would appear, from a comparison of the several inci- 
dental notices of Jethro given in the Pentateuch, that 
the peninsula of Sinai was not his settled place of abode. 
When Israel w r as encamped at Horeb, Jethro brought 
thither Moses’s w ife and his two sons; and, after a brief 
stay, we are told that “he went his wav into his own 
land” (Exod. xviii, 1-3, 27; comp. Numb. x. 29, 30). 
The Midianites were nomads roaming over a very wide 
region, but, like most Arab tribes, having one perma- 
nent nucleus. This nucleus was specially their home: 
it was the “land of their kindred ;” yet they also claimed 
the whole region in which they pastured their flocks as 
their own. The nucleus of the Midianites was some- 
where on the eastern border of Edom, but their pasture- 
grounds probably extended as far as Gilead and Bashan 
on the north, while on the south they embraced an ex- 
tensive territory along both shores of the yElanitic Gulf, 
I lence Horeb was said to be in the land of Midian (Exod. 
ii, 15 with iii, 1), while the chief seat of Jethro’s tribe 
w r as on the east of Edom. The Midianites were thus 
accustomed to lead their flocks and herds over the 
whole of that region which the Israelites afterwards 
traversed — the choice pastures, the fountains, and the 
wells in the desert were all known to them. This fact 
throws light on Moses’s urgent request to his father-in- 
law — “Leave us not, I pray thee: forasmuch as thou 
knowest how we are to encamp in the wilderness, and 
thou mavest be to us instead of eyes” (Numb, x, 31). 
It should, however, be remembered that the name of 
Midian (and hence the “land of Midian”) was perhaps 
often applied, as that of the most powerful of the north- 
ern Arab tribes, to the northern Arabs generally, i. e. 
those of Abrahamic deseent (comp. Gen. xxxvii, 2*. but 
see respecting this passage above; and Judg. viii, 24); 
just as Bene-Kei>em embraced all those peoples, and, 
with a wider signification, other Eastern tribes. If this 
reading of the name be correct, “Midian” would corre- 
spond very nearly with our modern word “Arab;” lim- 
iting, however, the modern word to the Arabs of the 
northern and Egyptian deserts: all the Ishmaelitish 
tribes of those deserts would thus be Midianites, as we 
call them Arabs, the desert being their “ land.” At least 
it cannot be doubted that the descendants of llagar and 
Keturah intermarried; and thus the Midianites are ap- 
parently called Ishmaelites in Judg. viii, 24, being con- 
nected, both by blood and national customs, with the 
father of the Arabs. The wandering habits of nomadic 
tribes must also preclude our arguing from the fact of 
Moses’s leading his father's flock to Horeb, that Sinai 
was necessarily more than a station of Midian: those 
tribes annually traverse a great extent of country in 
search of pasturage, and have their established summer 
and winter pastures. The Midianites were mostly (not 
always) dwellers in tents, not towns; and Sinai has not 
sufficient pasture to support more, than a small, or a 
moving people. Put it must be remembered that per- 
haps (or we may say probably ) the peninsula of Sinai 
has considerably changed in its physical character since 
the time of Moses; even the adjacent isthmus has been 
thought, since that period, to have risen many feet, so 
that “ the tongue of the Egyptian Sea" has “dried up;” 
! and this supposition would much diminish the difficulty 
I of accounting for the mcaus of subsistence found by the 
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Israelites ill their wanderings in the wilderness, when 
not miraculously supplied. Apart from this considera- 
tion, we know that the Egyptians afterwards worked 
mines at Sarabet el-Khadim, and a small mining popu- 
lation may have found sufficient sustenance, at least in 
some seasons of the year, in the few watered valleys, 
and wherever ground could be reclaimed: rock-inscrip- 
tions (though of later date) testify to the number of at 
least passers-by ; and the remains of villages of a min- 
ing population have recently been discovered. What- 
ever may have been the position of Midian in the Sina- 
itic peninsula, if we may believe the Arabian histori- 
ans and geographers, backed as their testimony is by 
the Greek geographers (see below), the city of Midian 
was situate on the opposite or Arabian shore of the 
Arabian Gulf; and thence northwards, and spreading 
east and west, we have the true country of the wander- 
ing Midianites. See Sinai. 

3. The next occurrence of the name of this people in 
the sacred history marks their northern settlements on 
the border of the Promised Land, “ on this side Jordan 
[by] Jericho,” in the plains of Moab (Numb, xxii, 1^4). 
The Midianites were a wise and a wily people. So long 
as the Israelites only traversed their outlying pasture- 
grounds on the west of the Arabah, they were content 
to cultivate their friendship; but when, in the latter 
part of their journey, having passed round the southern 
end of Edom, they entered the proper territory of Mid- 
ian, the Midianites tried every plan and used every ef- 
fort to work their destruction. They consulted with 
their neighbors, the chiefs of Moab, and resolved to 
bring the prophet Balaam to enrse the powerful stran- 
gers (Numb, xxii, 4-7). Balaam came, and the Lord 
turned the intended curse into a blessing. The prophet, 
however, adopted a more effectual mode of injuring the 
Israelites than by the agency of enchantments. He 
persuaded the women of Midian and Moab to work upon 
the passions of the Israelites, and entice them to the 
licentious festivals of their idols, and thus bring upon 
them the curse of heaven (xxxi, 16). This infamous 
scheme proved only too successfid (eh. xxv), and, had 
it not been cheeked by the almost complete annihilation 
of the Midianites, it would have brought destruction 
upon the w r hole host of Israel (xxv, 17 ; xxxi, 2). The 
vengeance then executed upon Midian was terrible. 
Their cities and castles were burned; the entire males 
that fell into the hands of the conquerors were put to 
death, including the five kings of Midian — Evi, Rekem, 
Zur, Ilur, and Reba, together with Balaam — and with 
them all the married females; and the young women 
and children w r ere reduced to slavery. It has been af- 
firmed that these acts of vengeance are so cruel, so bar- 
barous in their character, that they could never have 
been prompted by a God of love, and that, therefore, the 
narrative cannot be considered as of divine authority. 
Those who bring such an accusation against the Script- 
ures must surely overlook the leading circumstances of 
the case — they must forget that the God of love is also 
the God of justice. The whole Midianitish nation, male 
and female, had deliberately combined and conspired, 
by wile and stratagem, to wean the Israelites from their 
allegiance to the God of heaven, and not only so, but 
wantonly to allure them to the commission of the most 
foul and degrading crimes. Was it inconsistent with 
justice for the moral Governor of the universe to punish 
such guilt? Could any punishment less sweeping have 
freed the earth from crime so deep-rooted and so dan- 
gerous? The influence of the Midianites on the Israel- 
ites was clearly most evil, and directly tended to lead 
them from the injunctions of Moses. Much of the dan- 
gerous character of their influence may probably be as- 
cribed to the common descent from Abraham. While 
the Canaanitish tribes were abhorred, Midian might 
claim consanguinity, and more readily seduce Israel 
from its allegiance. 

The details of this war given by Moses afford us some 
little insight into the nature of the country of Midian, 


and the occupations of the people. The Midianites 
were not pure nomads ; they had cities and goodly cas- 
tles (xxxi, 10). Their principal wealth consisted, how- 
ever, in flocks and herds, for the Israelites captured 
675,000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, and 61,000 asses. It is 
singular that camels are not mentioned ; but it is prob- 
able that, as the Israelites were all footmen, the camels 
escaped to the desert. Recent investigations have 
shown that the whole desert east of Edom and Moab is 
thickly studded with the ruins of ancient cities and cas- 
tles (Wallin, in Journal of R. G. S. xxiv, 1 15 sq. ; Porter, 
Damascus, ii, 188; Wetsteiil, Reisebericht iiber Hauran, 
etc.; Graham, in Journal of R. G. S. for 1859). These 
were doubtless the habitations of the Midianites. The 
whole region around their cities, extending from the 
mountains of Hauran to the iElanitic Gulf, though now 
dreary and desolate, is not barren. In spring and early 
summer it is covered with vegetation, and it has many 
rich valleys, a few patches of which are still here and 
there cultivated by the Arab tribes. Everywhere there 
are evidences of partial cultivation in former days, and 
there are also traces of a comparatively dense popula- 
tion (see Porter, Hand-book, p. 501, 508, 523, etc.). 

Some time previous to the exodus it appears that the 
Midianites had allied themselves closely to the Moab- 
ites. Sihon, king of the Amorites, made war upon 
Moab and Ammon, conquered a large part of their ter- 
ritory, and retained possession of it (Judg. xi, 13-23). 
At the same time he made Midian, the ally of Moab, 
tributary; and hence the five princes of Midian are 
called by Joshua vassals (E^'pp ; Keil on Josh, xiii, 21) 
or “ dukes” of Sihon. The defeat of Sihon by the Isra- 
elites secured the freedom of the Midianites; and then 
they, fearing lest they should in like manner be sub- 
dued by Moses, conspired to destroy Israel, and thus 
bronght destruction upon themselves. The government 
of Midian was doubtless similar to that of all the na- 
tions of Arabia — patriarchal. The nation was divided 
into a number of tribes, each of which was independent, 
and led by its own sheik or chief. In time of common 
danger or of war, the sheiks of the various tribes formed 
a council, but always acknowledged the presidency of 
the head of one leading family, who was (and still is) 
styled the “prince” (emir) of the nation. Five of the 
sheiks of Midian are mentioned in Judges as subjects 
of Sihon. In Numb, xxxi, 8 they are called “ kings” 
(C^rb'C); while in xxii, 4 Moab is said to have con- 
sulted with the “ elders” (C^SpT) of Midian. The great 
Arab tribes have two classes of chiefs : one class is com- 
posed of the rulers of the leading divisions of the tribe, 
the other of the rulers of subdivisions. The former are 
hereditary, the latter are simply influential or warlike 
men who, by their talents, have gathered around them 
a number of families. It would seem to be the former 
class — the hereditary rulers of Million — who are called 
“ kings while the others, the influential leaders or sen- 
ators of the tribe, are termed “ elders.” In the trans- 
action with Balaam, the elders of Midian went with 
those of Moab, “with the rewards of divination in their 
hand” (xxii, 7) ; but in the remarkable words of Balaam 
the Midianites are not mentioned. This might be ex- 
plained by the supposition that Midian was a Avandering 
tribe, Avhose pasture-lands reached Avherever, in the 
Arabian desert and frontier of Palestine, pasture Avas to 
be found, and Avho Avould not feel, in the same degree 
as Moab. Amalek, or the other more settled and agri- 
cultural inhabitants of the land allotted to the tribes of 
Israel, the arriv-al of the latter. But the spoil taken in 
the Avar that soon folloived, and more especially the 
mention of the dwellings of Midian, render this sugges- 
tion very doubtful, and point rather to a considerable 
pastoral settlement of Midian in the trans-Jordanic 
country. Such settlements of Arabs have, hoAA’e\'er, 
been A'erv common. In this case the Midianites Avere 
evidently tributary to the Amorites, being “ dukes of 
Sihon, dwelling in the country” ^is 
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inferior position explains their omission from Balaam’s I 
prophecy. The rank of the Midianitish woman Cozbi, | 
that of a daughter of Zur, who was “ head over a people, 1 
of a chief house in Midian,” throws a strange light over' 
the obscure page of that people’s history. The vices of 
the Canaanites, idolatry and licentiousness, had infected 
the descendants of Abraham, doubtless connected by suc- 
cessive intermarriages with those tribes; and the pros- 
titution of this chief’s daughter, caught as it was from 
the customs of the Canaanites, is evidence of the eth- 
nological type of the latter tribes. Sonic African na- 
tions have a similar custom : they offer their unmarried 
daughters to show hospitality to their guests. 

4. There is no further mention of the Midianites in 
history for two hundred and fifty years. During that 
period the nation had completely recovered its ancient 
influence and power, probably bv the arrival of fresh 
colonists from the desert tracts over which their tribes 
wandered; and they again turned their arms against 
their old enemies, the Israelites. I'or seven years they 
oppressed them so grievously that the people were forced 
to tlee from the open country, and to seek an asylum in 
mountain fastnesses, in caves, and in fortified cities 
(Judg. vi, 1, 2). Midian was now at the head of a great, 
confederacy, comprising the Amalckites and the leading 
tribes of Arabia, called by the sacred historian Beni Ke~ 
detn (“ children of the East," ver. 3). In early spring the 
confederates assembled their vast Hocks and herds, de- 
scended through the defiles of Gilead, crossed the Jor- 
dan, and overran the rich plains of Central Palestine, 
plundering and destroying all before them — “sheep, 
oxen, asses,” property, the young corn, and the luxuri- 
ant pastures: “ For they came up with their cattle, and 
their tents, and they came as grasshoppers for multi- 
tude; for both they and their camels were without 
number; and they entered into the land to destroy it” 
(ver. 5). In their distress the Israelites eried unto the 
Lord, and he sent a deliverer in the person of Gideon 
(ver. 8 13). The invaders were concentrated on Esdrae- 
lun — their Hocks covering the whole of that splendid 
plain, and their encampment lying along the base of 
“ the hill of Moreh,” now called Little Ilermon (ver. C3; 
vii, 1,12). Gideon assembled his hand of warriors at 
the well of llarod, or fountain of Jezreel, situated at 
the foot of Gilboa, and famed in after-days as the scene 
of Saul’s defeat and death (vii, 1). Sec 1 Luton. The 
romantic incidents in this memorable campaign have 
been treated of elsewhere [see Gideon], hut the Mid- 
iaiiitish side of the story is pregnant with interest. The 
scene over that fertile plain, dotted with the enemies 
of Israel, “the Midianites, and the Amalckites, and all 
the Bcuc-Kcdcm, [who] lay along (-‘ 1 2S2, felt, i. e. 
pitched their tents) in the valley like locusts for multi- 
tude, and their camels were without number, as the 
sand by the sea-side for multitude” (vii, 12), has been 
picturesquely painted hv Prof. Stanley (Sinai anil Pal- 
estine, p. 333). 

The descent of Gideon and his servant into the camp, 
and the conversation of the Midianitish watch, forms a 
vivid picture of Arab life. It does more: it proves that 
as Gideon, or Pliurah, his servant, or both, understood 
the language, of Midian, the Shomitic languages dif- 
fered much less in the l ltli century P>.<’. than they 
did in after-times [sec Ak.uu.v] : and we besides obtain 
a remarkable proof of the consanguinity of the Midian- 
ites, and learn that, though the name was probably ap- 
plied to all or most of the northern Abrahamic Arabs, 
it was not applied to the Canaanites, who certainly did 
not then speak a Shcmitic language that Gideon could 
understand. The stratagem of Gideon receives an illus- 
tration from modern Oriental life. L'ntil lately the po- 
lice in Cairo were accustomed to go their rounds with a 
lighted torch thrust into a pitcher, and the pitcher was 
suddenly withdrawn when light was required (Lane's 
Mod. Kg. 5th edit. p. 120) — a custom affording an exact 
parallel to the ancient expedient adopted by Gideon. 


The consequent panic of the great multitude in the val- 
ley, if it have no parallels in modern European history, is 
consistent with Oriental character. Of all peoples, the 
nations of the East are most liable to sudden and vio- 
lent emotions; and a panic in one of their heterogene- 
ous, undisciplined, and excitable hosts has always proved 
disastrous. In the case of Gideon, however, the result 
of his attack was directed by God, the divine hand be- 
ing especially shown in the small number of Israel, 300 
men, against 135,000 of the enemy. At the sight of the 
300 torches, suddenly blazing round about the camp in 
the beginning of the middle-watch (which the Midian- 
ites had newly set), with the confused din of the trum- 
pets, “ for the three companies blew the trumpets, and 
brake the pitchers, and held the lamps in their left 
hands, and the trumpets in their right hands to blow 
[withal], and they cried, [The sword] of the Lord and 
of Gideon” (vii, 20), “ all the host ran, and cried, and 
fled" (ver. 21). The panic-stricken multitude knew not 
enemy from friend, for “ the Lord set every man’s sword 
against his fellow even throughout all the host” (ver. 
22). The rout was complete, the tirst places made for 
being Betli-shittah (“ the house of the. acacia”) in Ze- 
reratli, and the “border” (nSw, lip) of Abel-meholah, 
“ the meadow of the dance,” both being probably down 
the Jordan valley, unto Tabbath. shaping their flight to 
the ford of Beth-barah, where probably they had crossed 
the river as invaders. The flight of so great a host, en- 
cumbered with slow-moving camels, baggage, and cat- 
tle, was calamitous. All the men of Israel, out of Xaph- 
tali, and Asher, and Manasseh, joined in the pursuit; 
and Gideon roused the men of Mount Ephraim to “take 
before” the Midianites “the waters unto Beth-barah and 
Jordan” (ver. 23, 24). Thus cut off, two princes, Oreb 
and Zech (the “raven,” or, more correctly “crow,” and 
the. “wolf”), fell into the hands of Ephraim, and Oreb 
they slew at the rock Oreb, and Zeeh they slew at the 
wine-press of Zeeh (vii, 25; comp. Isa. x, 2(5, where the 
“slaughter of Midian at the rock Oreb” is referred to). 
It is added, in the same verse, that they pursued Mid- 
ian, and brought the heads of the princes to Gideon “on 
the other side Jordan.” This anticipates the account 
of his crossing Jordan (viii, 4), hut such transpositions 
are frequent, and the Hebrew may he read “On this 
side Jordan.” But though we have seen that many 
joined in a desultory pursuit of the rabble of the Mid- 
ianites, only the 300 men who had blown the trumpets 
in the valley of Jezreel crossed Jordan with Gideon, 
“faint yet pursuing” (viii, 4). With this force it re- 
mained for the liberator to attack the enemy on his own 
ground, for Midian had dwelt on the other side Jordan 
since the days of Moses. Fifteen thousand men. under 
the “kings” of Midian, Zebali and Zalmtinna. were at 
Karkor, the sole remains of 135.000, “for there fell a 
hundred and twenty thousand men that drew sword” 
(viii, 10). The assurance of God’s help encouraged the 
weary three hundred, and they ascended from the plain 
(or ffhor) to the higher country by a ravine or torrent- 
bed in the hills, “by the way of them that dwelt in 
tents [that is, the pastoral or wandering people as dis- 
tinguished from towns-people], on the east of Nubah 
and Jogbehali. and smote the host, for the host was se- 
cure” (viii, 11) — secure in that wild country, on their 
own ground, and away from the frequent haunts of man. 
A sharp pursuit seems to have followed this fresh vic- 
tory, ending in the capture of the kings and the final 
discomfiture of the Midianites. The overthrow of Mid- 
ian in its encampment, when it was “secure,” by the 
exhausted companies of Gideon (they were “faint,” and 
had been refused bread both at Succoth and at l’enuel, 
viii, 5-ff), set the seal to God’s manifest hand in the 
deliverance of his people from the oppression of Midian. 
Zebali and Zalniunna were slain, and with them the 
name itself of Midian almost disappears from sacred 
history. That people never afterwards took up arms 
against Israel, though they may have been allied with 
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the nameless hordes who, under the common designa- 
tion of “ the people of the East,” Bene-Kedem, harassed 
the eastern border of Palestine. 

To this victory there are subsequent allusions in the 
sacred writings (Psa. lxxxiii, 10, 12; Isa. ix, 4; x, 6); 
but the Midianites do not again appear in sacred or pro- 
fane history. The name, indeed, oeenrs after the exile 
in Judith ii, 1G, but it seems to be there confounded with 
the Arabians. Josephus, however, asserts (A nt. iv, 7, 1) 
that Petra, the eapital of Arabia (i. e. Idumaja), was 
called by the natives Areceme, from the Midianitish 
king Rekem slain by Moses (Numb, xxxi, 8). Euse- 
bius and Jerome also mention a city Madian, so named 
after the son of Abraham by lveturah, situated beyond 
Arabia (Idumiea) to the south, by the Red Sea, from 
which the district was called ; and another city of the 
same name near the Arnon and Areopolis, the ruins of 
which only existed in their days ( Onomast, . s. v. ; comp. 
Jerome, Comment, ad Jes. lx, and Ezech. xxv). These 
were doubtless traditionary recollections of the different 
branches of the Midianitish stock, showing their preva- 
lence throughout Idumaea and the Sinaitic peninsula as 
a migratory tribe. 

II. Geographical Identification. — From all the above 
notices, we may gather with considerable certainty that 
there were at least two main branches of the Midianites. 
It seems to have been that portion of the tribe dwelling 
about the eastern arm of the Red Sea, among whom 
Moses found refuge when he fled from Egypt, and whose 
priest or sheik was Jethro, who became the father-in- 
law of the future lawgiver (Exod. iii, 1 ; Numb, x, 29). 
See Kenitk. These in like manner are usually reck- 
oned along with the Ethiopians of Cushite origin. It 
is certain that some Cushite tribes did settle in and 
on the outskirts of Arabia, which w r as therefore called 
Cush, in common with other districts occupied by Cush- 
ite tribes; and, under this view, it is observable that the 
wife of Moses is called a Cushite (Numb, xii, 1), and 
that, in ITab. iii, 7, the Midianites are named with the 
Cushites ; for these are undoubtedly the Midianites who 
trembled for fear when they heard that the Israelites 
had passed through the Red Sea. We do not again 
meet with these Midianites in the Jewish history, but 
they appear to have remained for a long time settled in 
the same quarter, where indeed is the seat, of the only 
Midianites known to Oriental authors. The Arabian 
geographers of the middle age (Edrisi, Clim. iii, 5, p. 8; 
Ibn el-Wardi, and Abulfeda, Arab, descr. p. 77; eomp. 
Seetzen, xx, 311) speak of the ruins of an ancient town 
called Madian, on the eastern side of the Red Sea, 
where was still to be seen the well at which Moses wa- 
tered the flocks of Shoaib or Jethro. This was doubt- 
less the same as Modiana, a town in the same district, 
mentioned by Ptolemy ( Geog . v, 19) ; and Niebuhr con- 
jectures that the site is now occupied by Moilah, a small 
town or village on the Red Sea, on the Haj road from 
Egypt ( Descript . A rab. p. 377) ; but, as Roscnm idler re- 
marks (Bill. Geog. iii, 224), this place is too far south 
to be identified with the Midian of Jethro. The Madi- 
an of Abulfeda is doubtless that mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant. xii, 11, 1) as Madiene (Mo^in/w/), situated at the 
Red Sea, properly identified by Reland ( Palcest . p. 98, 
100) with the modern Midyan , situated about half-way 
down the eastern coast of the yElanitie Gulf (Forster’s 
Geogr. of Arabia, ii, 116, and Index, s. v.). To the 
same effect are the notices of the city Madian in Euse- 
bius and Jerome above. 

Another braneh of the Midianites occupied the coun- 
try east and south-east of the Moabites, who were seated 
on the east of the Dead Sea; or rather, perhaps, we 
should say that, as the} r appear to have been a semi- 
nomad people, they pastured their flocks in the unset- 
tled country beyond the Moabites, with whom, as a kin- 
dred, although more settled tribe, they seem to have 
been on the most friendly terms, and on whose borders 
were situated those “cities and goodly castles which 
they possessed” (Numb, xxxi, 10). It is to these Mid- 


1 ianites that we must refer the brief statements of a col- 
lision with Hadad, one of the early Edomitish kings 
(Gen. xxxvi, 35). These Midianites, like the other 
tribes and nations who had a common origin with them, 
were highly hostile to the Israelites. 

Midian is named authentically only in the Bible. It 
has no history elsewhere. The names of places and 
tribes occasionally throw a feeble light on its past dwell- 
ings ; but the stories of Arabian writers, borrowed, in the 
case of the northern Arabs, too frequently from late and 
untrustworthy Jewish writers, cannot be seriously treat- 
ed. For trustworthy facts we must rest on the Biblical 
narrative. The city of “Medven [say the Arabs] is 
the city of the people of Shu’eib, and is opposite Tabiik, 
on the shore of Balir el-Kulzmn [the Red Sea] : between 
these is six days’ journey. It [Medven] is larger than 
Tabuk; and in it is the well from which Moses watered 
the flock of Shu’eib” ( Mardsid , s. v.). El-Makrizi (in 
his Khitat) enters into considerable detail respecting 
this city and people. The substance of his account, 
which is full of incredible fables, is as follows: Medven 
are the people of Shu’eib, and are the offspring of Med- 
van [Midian], son of Abraham, and their mother was 
Ivantura, the daughter of Yuktan [Joktan] the Ca- 
naanite : she bare him eight children, from whom de- 
scended peoples. He here quotes the passage above 
cited from the Mardsid almost verbatim, and adds that 
the Arabs dispute whether the name be foreign or Ara- 
bic, and whether Medyen spoke Arabic, so called. 
Some say that they had a number of kings, who were 
respectively named Abjad, Hawez, Ilutti, Kelemen, 
Saafas, and Karashet. This absurd enumeration forms 
a sentence common in Arabic grammars, which gives 
the order of the Hebrew and ancient Arabic alphabets, 
and the numerical order of the letters. It is only curi- 
ous as possibly containing some vague reference to the 
language of Midian, and it is therefore inserted here. 
These kings are said to have ruled at Mekkeh, Western 
Nejd, the Yemen, Medyen, and Egypt, etc., contempo- 
raneously. That Midian penetrated into the Yemen is, 
it must be observed, extremely improbable, notwith- 
standing the hints of Arab authors to the contrary: 
Yakut, in the Moajam (cited in the Journal of the 
Deutsck. Morgenl. Gesellscliaft), saying that a southern 
Arabian dialect is of Midian ; and El-Mes’fidl (a p. 
Sclniltens, p. 158) inserting a Midianitish king among the 
rulers of the Yemen ; the latter being, however, more 
possible than the former, as an accidental and individu- 
al, not a national occurrence. The story ol Shu’eib is 
found in the Kuran. He was sent as a prophet to 
warn the people of Midian, and being rejected by them, 
they were destroyed by a storm from heaven (Sale’s 
Kuran, vii and xi). He is generally supposed to be the 
same as Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses ; but some, 
as Sale informs us, deny this ; and one of these says 
that “ he was first called Buyun, and afterwards Shu’eib ; 
that he was a comely person, but spare and lean, and of 
few words.” The whole Arab story of Medyen and 
Shu’eib, even if it contain any truth, is encumbered by 
a mass of late rabbinical myths. El-Makrizi tells us 
that in the land of Midian were many cities, of which 
the people had disappeared, and the cities themselves 
had fallen to ruin ; that when he wrote (in the year 825 
of the Hegira) forty cities remained, the names of some 
being known, and of others lost. Of the former,' he 
says there were, between the Ilijaz and Palestine and 
Eg}-pt, sixteen eities; and ten of these in the direction 
of Palestine. They were El-Khalasah, El-Sanitah, El- 
Medereh, El-Minveh, El-Aawaj, El-Klmweyrak, El- 
Birein, El-Mii -eyn, El-Seba, and El-Mu’allak. The 
most important of these cities were El-Khalasah and 
El-Sanitah : the stones of many of them had been re- 
moved to El-Ghazzah (Gaza) to build with them. 
This list, however, must be taken with caution. 

III. Condition and Customs. — Much of this has al- 
ready been incidentally mentioned. The whole account 
of the doings of the Midianites with Israel — and it is 
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only thus that they find a place in the sacred writings 
—plainly marks them as characteristically Arab. We 
have already stated our opinion that they had inter- 
married with Ishmael’s descendants, and become nation- 
ally one people, so that they arc apparently called Ish- 
maelites; and that, conversely, it is most probable their 
power and numbers, with such intermarriages, had 
caused the name of Midian to be applied to the north- 
ern Abrahamic Arabs generally. They arc described as 
true Arabs — now Bcdawin, or ‘‘people of the desert;” 
anon pastoral or settled Arabs— the “flock” of Jethro; 


ton, Bill. Jlistorico-Sacra, i, 194; Fosbrook, British 
Monachism, p. 61. 

Midnight (b“b, night , rr£, in connection with 
nan, “ 1 iJn, or Tj’ri, p'taog, middle ; ptaovvKTiov sim- 
ply. See Night. 

Midrash (Hcb. is a word applied to the 

oldest Jewish exposition of the Scriptures — a peculiar, 
somewhat wild mode of interpretation, which appeals 
more to the feelings than to the reason. 

I. Title and its Signification , etc. — The term 111“"-, 


the cattle and flocks of Midian, in the later days of Mo- strangely rendered in the text of the A.T. by 

ses; their camels without number, as the sand of the story (2 Chrou. xiii, 22; xxiv, 27), is domed from 
sea-side for multitude when they oppressed Israel in the the root £““1, to search into, to examine, to investigate , 
davs of the Judges — all agree with such a description, to explain, and primarily denotes the study, the exposi - 
Like Arabs, who are predominantly a nomadic people, tion of Holy Scripture, in the abstract and general 
they seem to have partially settled in the land of Moab, sense. Thus it is said, “Not the study of it (’i* I -H), 
under the rule of Silion the Amorite, and to have adapt- but the doing of the law is the chief thing” (Aboth, i, 
cd themselves readily to the “cities” a °4 f° rts 17). The study or exposition of Iloly Writ was 

(A. V.“ goodly castles,” rrPI3), which they did not effected in earlier times through public discourses, de- 
build, but occupied, retaining even then their flocks and livered on Sabbaths, festivals, and days of assembly, by 
herds (Numb, xxxi, 9, 10), but not their camels, which the priests, Levites, elders of Israel, and prophets. Dur- 
are not common among settled Arabs, because they are ' n £ ^ 1C period of the second Temple, when the ea- 
liut required, anil arc never, in that state, healthy.’ Is- b °° ks a "'> « ntten tliscnnrses of the older 

reel seems to have devastated that settlement, and when prophets became unintelligible to the mass of the peo- 
next Midian appears in historv it is as a desert horde, spoke llehra.zed Aramate, these public exposi- 

. . .. ... •* ... ,, . > tions became more formal, and were delivered on a large 

pouring into Palestine with innumerable camels; and, . 

when routed and broken bv Gideon, fleeing “ bv the wav scale by the lawyers, or Scribes (C** E 0 ), as they are 
of them that dwelt in tents” to the east of Jordan. The called in the N. T., the directors of schools grad- 

character of Midian we think is thus unmistakably uated rabbins (T*E“, only with suff. “;*r"E-),or lenrn- 
marked. T'he only glimpse of their habits is found in cc j men general and members of societies (C“"En). 
the vigorous picture of the camp in the valley of Jez- U. Design and Classification . — The design of the Mid- 
reel, when the men talked together in the camp, and ^ or ex p OS itj on varied according to circumstances, 
one told how lie had dreamed that “a cake of barlev- ,, . , . « , , • 

, , i . evi r „ i Sometimes the lecturer (, w PI, u. P) confined limi- 

bread tumbled into the host of Midian, and came into a v ' 

tent, and smote it that it fell, and overturned it, that the self to giving a running paraphrase -) into the 

tent lay along” (Judg.vii, 13). vulgar Aramaic, or the other dialects of the country, 

The' spoil taken in both the war of Moses and that of of the lessons from the Law and Prophets which were 
Gideon is remarkable. On the former occasion, the read in Hebrew (see IIapiitau.mi ), thus gradually giv- 
spoil of 675,000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, and 61,000 asses, ing rise to tlie Chaldee, Syriac, and Greek versions, so 
seems to confirm the other indications of tlie then pas- that these Targumim may bo regarded as being the re- 
toral character of the Midianites; the omission of any suit, or forming part of the Midrasli. The chief design 
mention of camels lias already been explained. Hut of tlie Midrasli, however, was to propound the Script- 
the gold, silver, brass, iron, tin, and lead (Numb, xxxi, arcs either logically or homileticully. lienee obtained 
22), the jewels of gold, chains, and bracelets, rings, ear- that twofold mode of expression called the legal or //fi- 
rings, and tablets” (ver. 50) — the offering to the Lord lachic exegesis, and the homiletic or J/agadic cxegisis, 
being 10,750 shekels (ver. 52)— taken by Moses, is es- and their respective literatures. 

peciallv noteworthy; and it is confirmed by the booty 1. The Legal or J/alachic Exegesis. — The object of 
taken by Gideon; for when lie slew Zobah and Zal- this branch of exposition is to ascertain, by analogy, 
mttnua he “took away the ornaments that [were] on combination, or otherwise, the meaning of the law rc- 
their camels’ necks” (judg. viii,21), and (ver. 24-26) he spcctiug exceptional cases about which there is no di- 
nsked of every man the ear-rings of his prey, “for they reet enactment in the Mosaic code, as it was the only 
had golden ear-rings, because they [were] Islimaelites.” rule of practice in the political and religious govern- 
“ And the weight of the golden ear-rings that lie re- ment of the Jews under all vicissitudes of the common- 
quest cd was a thousand and seven hundred [shekels] of wealth, and as the motto of the. expositors and admin- 
gold ; besides ornaments and collars, and purple raiment istrators of it was “ Turn it (i. e. the inspired code) over 
that [was] on the kings of Midian, and hoidcs the and over again, for everything is in it, and will be dis- 
cliains that [were] about their camels’ necks.” (The covered therein” (Aboth, v, 22). The laws thus ob- 
reudering of the A. V. is sufficiently accurate for our pur- tained, either by deduction from tlie text or introduc- 
posc here, and any examination into the form or char- tion into it, arc called J/a/achoth (TIES! - !, sing. n:?n, 
acter of these ornaments, tempting though it is, belongs from -jn, to the rule by which to go, the binding 
more properly to other articles.) We have here a t (he (U( tharitatire law, being equivalent to the 

wealtliv Arab nation, living bv plunder, delighting in , , . . .. , . „ ,, „ . 

_ • ‘ J 7 n . Hebrew word C^wSi'^3 (comp, t lialdec Para phrase on 

finery (especially their women, for we may here read v 1 1 

“nose-ring”), and, where forays were impossible, carry- 
ing on the trailic southwards into Arabia, the land of 
gold— if not naturally, by trade — and across to Clinlchea, 
or into the rich plains of Kgypt. See Aiiaiua. 

Midlent Sunday (or Mothering Sunday), 
imperfectly explained in the Antiquitatcs Vufgares, is 
founded on the Roman llilarin Op v.), or feast in honor 
of Oybole, the mother of the gods, who, the legend tells 
us, was converted by Christianity into the mother 


Exod. xxi. 9). and this mode of exjiosition, which is 
chiefly eonlined to the. lYiitateuch as the legal part of 
the (). T., is termed Jlalachic exegesis. These Jlnla- 
ebotli (r*E7ri), some of which are coeval with the en- 
actnicnts in the I’entateuch itself (Dent, xvii, 11), while 
some are the labors of the Great Synagogue or the So- 
plierim = Scribes — beginning with Kzra,and terminating 
with Simon the Just— were for centuries transmitted 
orally, and hence are also called Shematha (HrP“ , i‘),i.#. 
Church, whence, in the second step, the Antiqnifates that which was heard, or that which was received by 
Yulgares deduces the origin of Midlent. Sec Brough- members of the chain of tradition. Those prohibitory 
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laws or fences (3P0, *n3, later iWT3) which the So- 
pherim were obliged to make on their own account 
in consequence of the new wants of the times, without 
being indicated in the Pentateuch, and which are called 
Sopheric precepts (C 1 "£*lO " l "“J), and in the'N. T. 
Tradition of the Elders (irapadoaiQ tuiv 7rpe(r(3vHptov, 
Matt, xv, 2; Mark vii, 3), are distinguished from the 
traditional laws which are deduced from the Bible. 
The latter are designated Deductions f rom the Law (*p2 
XrP’miO), and are of equal authority with the Bibli- 
cal precepts. The few learned men who during the 
period of the Sopherim (B.C. 450-300) wrote down 
some of these laws, or indicated them by certain signs 
(S“3£0) or hints in their scrolls of the Penta- 

teuch, only did so to assist their memory, and the docu- 
ments are called Secret Scrolls S r,‘b5"2). These 

marginal glosses in the MSS. of the Law became the 
basis of the Masorah (q. v.). Gradually, however, these 
Halaclioth were fully written down, and are embodied 
in the following works. 

(1.) It was not till the period of the Tanaim (an hon- 
orable appellation given to those doctors who transmit- 
ted the oral law), B.C. 220-A.L). 220, that the fixing, col- 
lecting, and final redaction of the llalachah — this mass 
of juridico-political and religions practice, or doctrine 
of human and divine law ( humani et divini juris) — took 
place. The first attempt at a compilation and rubrifi- 
cation of it was made by llillel I (B.C. 75-A.D. 8), 
who classified and arranged the diverse laws under six 
sedarim (D^-flO) or orders. In this he was followed 
by’Akiba (A.D. 20-120), and Simon III b.- Gamaliel II, 
who was the president of the Sanhedrim A.D. 140-163, 
and whose sou II. Jehudah 1 the lloly, called Rabbi 
icar’ t|oy//n (died A.D. cir. 193), completed the final re- 
daction of the code called Mishna (q. v.). 

(2.) The Mishna , however, like the Pentateuch, soon 
became the subject of discussion or study, as many of 
its expositions and enactments arc not only couched in 
obscure language, but are derived from antagonistic 
sources. Hence, like the divine code of the law, which 
it both supplements and expounds, the Mishna itself 
was expounded during the period of the Amoraim. or 
expositors ; an appellation given to the public expos- 
itors of the oral law (r'E^Pl), recorded by the Tanaim, 
A.D. 220-540, both in Jerusalem and Babylon. The re- 
sult of these expositions is the two Tuhnuds, or more 
properly Gemaras , viz. the Jerusalem and the Babylon. 
See Talmud. 

(3.) Prior in point of age to the compilation of the 
Mishna is the commentary on Exodus, called Meek ilta , 
which is composed of nine Tractates (nr: 1 D -), sub- 
divided into sections (n"'r"E), and treating on select 
sections of Exodus in the following order : The first tract 
treats on Exod. xii, 1-xiii, 6, in eighteen sections; the 
second is on xiii, 7-xiv, 31, in six sections; the third is 
on xv, 1-21, in ten sections ; the fourth is on xv, 22-xvii, 
7, in seven sections; the, fifth is on xvii, 8-xviii, 27, in 
four sections ; the sixth is on xix, 1-xx, 22, in eleven 
sections ; the seventh is on xxi, 1-xxii, 22, in eight sec- 
tions ; the eighth is on xxii, 23-xxiii, 19, in two sections ; 
and the ninth tract is on chap, xxix, 12-17 ; xxxv, 1-3, 
in two sections. The first compilation of the Mechilta 
was most probably made under the influence of R. Ish- 
mael b.-Elisa, A.D. eir. 90 [see Isiimael B.-Elisa], 
which accounts for the many maxims contained in it, 
and not to be found elsewhere. It was re-edited after- 
wards, and greatly altered (comp. Geiger, Ursclirift , p. 
434 sq.). It was printed at Constantinople in 1515 ; then 
again at Venice in 1545 ; then, with a commentary and 
revised text by M. Frankfurter (Amst.), in 1712 ; but the 
best edition is that by Landau (Yilna), in 1844. A 
Latin translation of it by Ugolino is given in his The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Sacrum, vol. xiv (Venice, 1752). 

(4.) Commentary on Leviticus, called Siphra, Sifra 
VI.— Q 


| (XI SO), the Book ; also Siphra D'he Rah (*’£‘7 X^SO 
£“i), Siphra of the school of Rah, because Rab= Abba 
Areka, the first of the Amoraim, and founder of the 
| celebrated school at Sora, of which he was president 
twenty-eight years (A.D. 219-247), is its author; and 
by some it is denominated Boraitha shel Torath Coha- 
nim (D^na min xrvnn), because the book of 
Leviticus which it expounds is called by the Jews the 
Code of the Priests (D^no T^T,Jebamoth,7'2 b; Iiashi, 
on Levit, ix, 23). The Siphra is divided into treat- 
ises (D‘n‘l£‘ 1 ‘7), which are subdvided into sections 
(nTi"1£), and these again into chapters (C’p^E). The 
first edition of it appeared, together with the Mechilta 
and Siphri, at Constantinople in 1515; then at Venice in 
1545; and, with a very extensive commentary by Ibn 
Chajim, at Venice in 1609-11 ; with the commentary 
Ila-Tora Vehu-Mitzva, by M. L. Malbim, at Bucharest 
in I860. The best edition, however, is that by Schloss- 
berg, with the commentary of Abraham b.-David, and 
the Massoreth Ha-Talmud of Weiss (Vienna, 1862). A 
Latin translation of it by Ugolino is given in his The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Sacrum (Venice, 1752), vol. xiv. 

(5.) Commentary on Numbers and Deuteronomy, called 
Siphre or Siphri (’’"£5), the Books, also Siphre D'be Rah 
(£1 “>£“7 ^lEO), because Rab, the author of the preced- 
ing work, is also the author of this commentary, and 
Vishallechu (‘in 5 IT""), because it begins with Numb, v, 
2, where this word occurs. The commentary on Num- 
bers is divided into one hundred and sixty-one chapters, 
and that on Deuteronomy into three hundred and fifty- 
seven. The Siphre first appeared with the Mechilta 
and Siphra at Constantinople in 1515 ; at Venice in 1545. 
The best edition of it is in two volumes, with the ex- 
tensive commentary by Lichtstein (vol. i, Dyrhenfort, 
1810; vol. ii,Radvill, 1819). A Latin translation of it by 
Ugolino is given in his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacnim 
(Venice, 1753), vol. xv. 

2. The Homiletic or llagadic Exegesis . — The design 
of this branch of the Midrash- or exposition is to edify 
the people of Israel in their most holy faith, to encour- 
age them to obedience, to commend to them the paths 
of virtue and morality, to stimulate them to all good 
works, and to comfort them in tribulation by setting be- 
fore them the marvellous dealings of Providence with 
the children of man, the illustrious examples of the holy 
patriarchs, and the signal punishment of evil-doers from 
by-gone history — investing each character, and every 
event, with the halo or contumely, the poetry or the 
legend, which the fertile genius of the Hebrew nation 
and the creative power of tradition had called into ex- 
istence in the course of time. This branch of exposition 
extends over the whole Hebrew Scriptures, while the 
Ilalachic interpretation, as we have seen, is chiefly con- 
fined to the Pentateuch, which is the civil and legal 
portion of the Bible. It is also called Ilagadah (iV75!"l ; 
Chaldee !T13X, from ‘753, to sag), said, reported, on dit, 
without its having any binding authority, in contradis- 
tinction to the llalachah, which is authoritative law. 
When it is stated that this department of Biblical ex- 
egesis is interspersed with homiletics, the beautiful max- 
ims and ethical sayings of illustrious men, attractive 
mystical expositions about angels and daemons, paradise 
and hell, Messiah and the Prince of Darkness ; poetical 
allegories, symbolical interpretations of all the feasts 
and fasts, charming parables, witty epitlialamiums, 
touching funeral orations, amazing legends, biographic- 
al and characteristic sketches of Biblical persons and 
national heroes ; popular narratives, and historical no- 
tices of men, women, and events of by-gone days; phil- 
osophical disquisitions, satirical assaults on the heathen 
and their rites, able defences of Judaism, etc., etc., it 
will be readily understood why the Jewish nation grad- 
ually transferred to this storehouse of Biblical and na- 
tional lore the name Midrash — the exposition, /car 
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i^o\i)v. This branch of public and popular exposition, 
in which the public at large naturally felt far more in- 
terest than in the dry disquisitions about legal enact- 
ments, being thus called by them The Midrash , the col- 
lection of works which contain this sacred and national 
lore obtained the name Midrushim (2 V ,2'"T2), Com- 
mentaries, in the sense of Caesar’s Commentaries. Hence 
the term Midraskic or Magadic exegesis, so commonly 
used in Jewish writings, by which is meant an interpre- 
tation effected in the spirit of those national and tra- 
ditional views. The following are the principal Mid- 
rashim , or commentaries, in the more restricted sense 
of the word, which contain the ancient Hagadic expo- 
sitions. (It must here be remarked that as this branch 
of the Midrash embraces the whole cycle of ethics, met- 
aphysics, history, theosophy, etc., as well as Biblical ex- 
position, it has been divided into — 1, General Jlayadah 
or Jlayadah Midrash, in its wider sense, treating almost 
exclusively on morals, history, etc.; and, 2, into Special 
Jlayadah or Jlayadah Midrash, in its narrower, and Mid- 
rash in its narrowed sense, occupying itself almost en- 
tirely with Biblical exposition, and making the elements 
of the general Hagada subservient to its purpose. It 
would be foreign to the design of this article were we 
to discuss anything more than the Mitlrash in its nar- 
rowest sense.) 

(1.) M idrash Rabboth (T'Z^ I -), or simply Rab- 
both (r'Z"), which is ascribed to Oshaja b.-Nachmani 
(fl. A.l>. 278), and derives its name from the fact that 
this collection begins with a Jlayadah of Oshaja Rabba, 
contains ten Midrasliim, which bears the respective 
names of— 1. Bereshifh Rabba (X2^ rP'i'X"-), abbre- 
viated from Bereshitk cTRabbi Oshaja Rabba (PV.2XH2 
X2"i X^'i^X “’-“i), on Genesis, divided into a hun- 
dred sections (PV«“'E). 2. Shemotk Rabbah (“’'.“'i! 

P12”'), on Exodus, in fifty-two sections. 3. Va-jikra 
Rabbah (n2~ X~jT“'), on Leviticus, in thirty-seven sec- 
tions. 4. Ba-midbar Rabbah (PI2“I “CT -2), on Num- 
bers, in twenty -three sections. 5. Debarim Rabbah 
(PT21 2 n *"2“l), on Deuteronomy, in eleven sections. 6. 
Shir Ila-Shirim Rabbah (H2") C^Prn also 

called Ayadath Chasith (P'tn P"UX), because the text 
begins with the word Chasith, on the Song of Song-s. 

7. Midrash Ruth Rabbah (n2“i PIP 12“>"I~), on Ruth. 

8 . Midrash Eichah Rubbathi ("P2P H2"X), on Lamen- 
tations. 9. Midrash Coheleth (P?!Pp 2"“!-), on Ec- 
clesiastes. 10. Mid rash Meyillath Esther (P""12 w“T2 
“PCX), also called llayadath Meyillah (n*5j"2 PP5P1), 
on Esther. This entire collection, which was first pub- 
lished at Venice in 1545, has been reprinted many times 
since (best edition by Schrentzel, with the different 
commentaries, Stettin, 18G3, 2 vols.). Excerpts of the 
31 idrash on Buth, Esther, and Lamentations have been 
published in Latin by Sclinell (Altdorf, 1050). The age 
of the compilation of the separate Midrasliim constitu- 
ting this collection is critically and elaborately discussed 
by Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Yortrdye der Judeti , p. 
174-181, 203 sq. 

(2.) 1 ’ esikta (XPp*2E), compiled by Cabana or Kahana 
bcn-Taehlifa, who was born about A.I). 330, and died in 
411. This M idrash, which comprises a complete cycle 
of lectures on the Perieopcs of the feasts and fasts [see 
IIai’Iitahaii], and which was lost for several centuries, 
has been restored by an anonymous writer about the 
year A.D. 8-10, and edited under the name I'esikta Rab- 
bathi ("P2”i XPp^SS), intermixing it, however, with 
portions from the Midrash .Jelammedenu. In this new 
form the Pesikta was tirst published by Isaac ben-t ‘hajim 
Ila-Colien (Prague, 1055). An excellent edition, enti- 
tled 2.’"“ 2 s r“pjn ZV " l P2P XPpCS, with divisions 
into paragraphs, an emended text, extensive references, 


and a critical commentary and indices by Secb (Wolf) 
ben-Isracl Isser, was published in Breslau in 1831. The 
nature and date of this 31 idrash are discussed in a most 
masterly manner by Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Yor- 
trdye, p. 1 85-220, 239-251 : Rapaport. Erech Milling. 171. 

(3.) Midrash Tanchuma (X^'niP w"P”2), i. e. the 
31 idrash compiled by Tanchuma ben-Abba (flourished 
cir. A.D. 410), also called Midrash Jelammedenu (2J""T2 
"ITC^), from the fact that eighty-two sections begin 
with the formula ^ it will teach us. This 31id- 
rash extends over the whole Pentateuch, and consists 
of 140 sections. It contains extracts from the 3Iechilta, 
Siphre,Va-Ikra Rabba, Pesikta, and Boraitha de Rabbi 
Eliezer, and was first published after a redaction of the 
first Geonim period, when a great deal of it was lost, 
altered, and interpolated by Joseph ben-Slioshan (Con- 
stantinople, 1520; also Venice, 1545; 3Iantua, 1563; Sa- 
Ionica, 1578; with corrections after two 3ISS. and addi- 
tions, Verona, 1595; and at different other places); the 
best edition is that with the twofold commentary by 
Chan. Sandcl bcn-Joscpli (Vilna, 1833). For a thorough 
analysis of this 31idrash we must refer to Zunz, l)ie 
Gottesdienstlichen 1 ' ortrage , p. 220-238. 

(4 .) JHrke Rabbi Eliezer (" , *2"7X * 1 2"i ’ , p'"2), also 
called Boraitha or Ayada de Rabbi Eliezer ("X XXX 
“IX'XX “ 1 2“"! XP“PP2), because Eliezer bcn-IIyrcanus 
(flourished cir. A.D. 70) is its reputed author. This 
Midrash, which discusses the principal events recorded 
in the Pentateuch, consists of fifty-four sections, treat- 
ing respectively on the following important subjects: 
the life of R. Eliezer (secs, i and ii) ; the creation (iii- 
vi); new moon (vii); intercalary year (viii); the fifth 
day’s creation (ix); the flight of Jonah, and his abode 
in the fish (x); the sixth day’s creation (xi) ; Adam, 
paradise, and the creation of the plants (xii) ; the fall 
(xiii); the curse (xiv); paradise and hell (xv): Isaac 
and Rebecca (xvi) ; the offices to be performed to bridal 
pairs and mourners (xvii); the creation (xviii); the 
ten things created on the eve of the sixth creation day 
(xix); the expulsion from paradise (xx); Adam, Eve, 
Cain, and Abel (xxi); the degeneracy of Cain’s de- 
scendants and the flood (xxii); the ark and its occu- 
pants (xxiii); the descendants of Noah, the tower of 
Babel (xxiv); Sodom, Lot, and his wife (xxv) ; the 
ten temptations of Abraham (xxvi) ; his rescuing Lot 
(xxvii) ; God’s covenant with Abraham (xxviii); his 
circumcision (xxix); the sending away of llagar and 
Ishmael, the condition of the Jews in the days of 31es- 
siah (xxx) ; Abraham about to sacrifice Isaac (xxxi) ; 
Isaac bestowing the blessing on Jacob (xxxii) ; the res- 
urrection (xxxiii) ; future state (xxxiv); Jacob’s dream 
(xxxv); his sojourn with Laban (xxxvi); his wrest- 
ling with the angel (xxxvii) ; the selling of Joseph 
(xxxviii); Jacob’s sojourn in Egypt (xxxix); God’s 
manifestation in the bush (xl) : the giving of the law’ 
(xli); the exodus (xlii); the power of repentance (xliii); 
the conflict of 3Ioses with Amalck (xliv); the golden 
calf (xiv) ; the tables of stone and the atonement (xlvi) ; 
the exploit of Phineas (xlvii); the birth of 3Ioscs and 
the redemption from Egypt (xlviii): Samuel, Saul, 
Agag, Hainan, 3Iordecai, Titus. Nebuchadnezzar. Alias- 
uerus, Vashti, and Esther (xlix, 1); the new creation 
(li); the seven wonders of the world (lii); the punish- 
ment of calumny, Absalom and David (liii); and the 
leprosy of 3Iiriam (li v). This Midrash, which is chiefly 
written in pure and easy Hebrew, was lirst published at 
Constantinople in 1514, and has since been reprinted 
numerous times; but the best edition is with the criti- 
cal commentary called the Great Edifice r "2), 

emended text and references to Talmud and Midrasliim 
hv Broda (Vilna, 1838 ; a more convenient edition of 
it, Lemberg, 1858 ). A Latin translation by Vorst was 
published under the title Capitulu R. Eliezeris continen - 
tia imprimis succinct am histories sacra- rtcensioncm, etc., 
cum vett. Rubb. Commentariis (Leyden, 1044). The com- 
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position and age of this Midrash are discussed by Zun z, 
Die Goitesdienstlichen Vortrage, p. 271-278. 

(5.) Midrash on Samuel, called (bxi3lU 133112 
[XP33]) Midrash Shemuel [Rabbatha'], divided into 
thirty-two sections (m ISIS), twenty-four of which are 
devoted to 1 Sam. and eight to 2 Sam. It is chiefly 
made up of excerpts from older works, and the compiler 
is supposed to have lived about the beginning of the 
11th century. Rashi is the first who quotes this Mid- 
rash ( Comment . on Chron. x, 13). It was first published 
at Constantinople in 1517, and has since been frequently 
reprinted with the Midrash described below. The best 
editions of it are the one with the twofold commentary 
Ez Joseph and Anaph Joseph, references to the parallel 
passages in the Talmud and Midrashim, etc., by Schrent- 
zel (Stettin, 1860) ; and the other published together 
with the Midrash on Proverbs and the commentary of 
Isaac Cohen (Lemberg, 1861). 

(6.) Midrash on the Psalms, called (D^P 133113 
[XP33]) Midrash Tillim [ Rabbatha], 11 agadath Tillim 
(D^p PISH), or Shochar Tob (313 3P13), after the 
words with which it commences. With the exceptions 
of seven psalms — viz. xlii, xevi, xcvii, xcviii, cxv, 
cxxiii, and cxxxi — this Midrash extends over the whole 
Psalter. As it contains extracts from the Babylonian 
Talmud, the Pesikta, Boraitha of R. Eliezer, Tanchuma, 
and Pesikta Rabbathi, it must have been compiled 
about the end of the 10th century, most probably in 
Italy. It was first published at Constantinople in 1512. 
The portion on Psa. cxix, which extends to the first 
verses of the letter p, is called Midrash A Ipha Betka 
(XP^S XSbx 13313), from the fact that this is an al- 
phabetic psalm ; it has been published separately (Sa- 
lonica, 1515). The Midrash on the Psalms has fre- 
quently been published together with the Midrash on 
Samuel, under the title Midrash Shochar Tob (3P113 
313), which properly belongs only to that on the 
Psalms. 

(7.) Midrash on Proverbs, called (•'blBO 133112 
[XP33]) Midrash Mishle [ Rabbatha ], consists of a 
compilation of those maxims and expositions from for- 
mer works which are best calculated to illustrate and ex- 
plain the import of the book of Proverbs. The com- 
piler, who lived about the middle of the 11th century, 
omits all the references to the original sources, discards 
the form of lectures, and assumes that of a commentary. 
The first edition of this Midrash appeared at Constanti- 
nople in 1512-17, with the commentary Sera Abraham 
(Vilna, 1834), and the commentary of Isaac Cohen (Stet- 
tin, 1861). 

(8.) Midrash Jalhtt (31 pb^ 13*1*13), or JalTcut Shi- 
moni (‘ 1 2133'J 31pb‘ 1 ), i. e. the collection or compila- 
tion of Simeon, who flourished in the I Ith century. This 
Midrash, which extends over the whole Hebrew Script- 
ures, is described in the article Cara in this Cyclopcedia. 

III. Method and Plan of the Midrash. — In discussing 
its method and plan, it must be borne in mind that the 
Midrash first developed itself in public lectures and 
homilies; that the ancient fragments of these discourses 
became afterwards literary commodities, serving fre- 
quently as the groundwork of literary productions; and 
that the Midrashic writers or compilers mixed up other 
matters and pieces of their own composition with the 
remnants of expository lectures. The ancient relics, 
however, are easily discernible by their dialect, diction, 
etc., and by the authority to whom they are ascribed. 
That there was a method in them has been shown by 
the erudite and indefatigable Jellinek, than whom there 
is no greater authority on the subject. He points out the 
following plan as gathered from the ancient fragments: 

1. The lecturer first set forth the theme of his dis- 
course in a passage of Scripture enunciating the partic- 
ular truth which he wished to unfold, and then illus- 


trated it by a parable, and enforced it by a saying which 
was popular in the mouth of the people. This rifle is 
given in the Midrash itself (comp. jinbl31 "jib 13*^ 
Dnb 13‘ 1 1,bl3l2 nnb 13*11, K^p'Q, Midrash on 
the Song of Solomon, 1 a). 

2. The attention of the audience was roused and the 

disconrse was enlivened by the lecturer using a foreign 
word instead of a well-known expression, or by employ- 
ing a Greek, Latin, Aramaic, or Persian term in addition 
to the Hebrew (comp. A ruck, s. v. iplHX). This ac- 
counts for the striking fact that so many foreign words 
occur in the Midrash to express things for which the 
Hebrew has expressions, and that both Hebrew and for- 
eign words, expressing the same idea, stand side by side 
(comp. j13^pb ‘j13" 1 p31 *nnb Midrash Kab- 

bah on Genesis, c.vW’, ‘pels' 1 !! ST131 31313 fl3, Midrash 
on the Song of Solomon, 1 a). 

3. The lecturer increased the beauty of his discourse 
by trying to discover analogies between numbers and 
persons related to each other — e. g. between David and 
Solomon. Comp. Midrash on the Song of Songs, ibid. 

4. The lecture was also rendered more attractive by 
being interspersed with plays upon words, which were 
not intended to explain or corroborate a statement, but 
were simply meant to create a pleasant feeling in the 
audience. 'lienee, to judge of the frequent plays upon 
words by the rules of hermeneutics is to misunderstand 
the aesthetics of the Hagadah. 

5. It was considered as ornamenting the discourse, 
and pleasing to the audience, when single words were 
reduced to tbeir numerical value in order to put a cer- 
tain point of the lecture in a clearer light. Thus, e. g., 
the lecturer speaking of Eliezer, Abraham’s faithful ser- 
vant, and being desirous to show that he alone was 
wortli a host of servants, remarked that Eliezer (ITS^X, 
1+30 + 10+70+7+200=318) is exactly as much as 
the three hundred and eighteen young men mentioned 
in Gen. xiv, 14. Comp. Midrash Rabboth on Genesis, 
ch. xlii. When it is remembered that the Hebrew let- 
ters were commonly used as numbers, it will be easily 
understood how the audience would be rejoiced to see a 
word converted so dexterously into figures. 

6. To relieve the discourse of its monotony, the lect- 
urer resolved a long word into several little words, or 
formed new words by taking away a letter or two from 
the preceding and following words in the same sentence. 

“If the Midrash is read with the guidance of these 
sesthetical canons,” continues Dr. Jellinek, “we shall find 
in it less arbitrariness and more order. We shall, more- 
over, understand its method and plan, and often be put 
in a position to distinguish the original discourse from 
the literary element of a later date, as well as from in- 
terpolations. For the confirmation of our sesthetical 
eanons, let the reader compare and analyze chapters ii, 
iii, and v of Midrash Rabboth on Genesis” ( Ben Cha- 
nanja, iv, 383 sq.). 

IV. Halachic and Ilagadic Rules of Interpretation 
The preceding exposition of the method and plan of the 
Midrash has prepared us to enter upon the Halachic 
and Ilagadic rules of interpretation which were collect- 
ed and systematized by Elieser ben-Jose the Galilaean 
C+nbjP 1311 ), one of the principal interpreters of tlfe 
Pentateuch in the 2d century of the Christian a?ra. Ac- 
cording to this celebrated doctor, whose sayings are so 
frequently recorded in the Talmud and the Siphri, there 
arc thirty-two rules (P11B 31P131 DUsblS) whereby 
the Bible is to be interpreted, which are as follows : 

1, By the superfluous use of the three particles PS, 
C3, and pX, the Scriptures indicate in a threefold manner 
that something more is included in the text than the ap- 
parent declaration would seem to imply. Thus, e. g., 
when it is said, Gen. xxi, l,“And the Lord visited L -X 
J11UJ) Sarah;” the superfluous PX, which sometimes 
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denotes with, is used to indicate that with Sarah the 
Lord also visited other barren women. The second, 23, 
is used superfluously in the passage “take also your 
herds, and ulso (“3) your flocks” (Exod. xii, 32), to in- 
dicate that Pharaoh also gave the Israelites sheep and 
oxen, in order to corroborate the declaration made in 
Lxod. x, 25; while the superfluous “X, 2 Kings ii, 14, 
“lie also (2X) had smitten the waters,” indicates that 
more wonders were shown to Elisha at the Jordan than 
to Elijah, as it is declared in 2 Kings ii, 9. This rule is 
called inclusion, more being meant than said. 

% By the superfluous use of the three particles "JX. 
pi. and 1*2, the Scriptures point out something which is 
to be excluded. Thus, e. g., “X in (ien. vii, 23, “And 
Noah only (“X) remained,” shows that even Noah was 
near death, thus indicating exclusion. The superfluous 
pi in “ Only (pi ) the fear of (Jod is not in this place” 
(den. xx, 11), shows that the inhabitants were not al- 
together godless; while "j - in Exod. xviii, 13, “And the 
people stood by Closes from ('j'2'1 the morning unto the 
evening,” indicates that it did not last all day, but only 
six hours {Sabbath, 10 a). This rule is called 2“.2""2, 
diminution, exclusion. 

3. If words denoting inclusion follow each other, sev- 
eral things are included. Thus in 1 Sam. xvii,3G, “Thy 
servant slew also (IX 23) the lion, also (23) the bear,” 
three superfluous expressions follow each other, to show 
that he slew three other animals besides the two ex- 
pressly mentioned in the text. This rule is called **12“i1 
“'■-"“I "ns, inclusion after inclusion. 

4. If words denoting exclusion follow each other, sev- 

eral things are excluded. Thus in Numb, xii, 2, “ Hath 
the Lord indeed only spoken to Moses? hath he not 
also spoken to us?” the superfluous expressions pi and 
"X which follow each other denote that the Lord spoke 
to Aaron and Miriam before he spoke to Moses, thus not 
only without the lawgiver being present to it, but before 
(lod spoke to him, and not only did he speak to Aaron, 
but also to Miriam, so that there is here a twofold ex- 
clusion. If two or more inclusive words follow each 
other, and do not admit of being explained as indicative 
of inclusion, they denote exclusion. Thus, e. g., if l lie 
first word include the whole, while the second only in- 
cludes a part, the first inclusion is modified and dimin- 
ished by the second. If, on the contrary, two or more 
exclusive words follow each other, and do not admit of 
being explained as indicative of exclusion, they denote 
inclusion. Thus, e. g., if the first exclude four, while 
the second only excludes two, two only remain included, 
so that the second exclusive expression serves to in- 
clude or increase. This rule is called "HX 
W*2, exclusion afer exclusion, and the two excep- 
tions are respectively denominated VX 12"1 *j"X 
- 2 ' * 2 2 X3X "*2 inclusion after inclusion effecting 
diminution, and r"2"3 W2 "“X LTW *j"X, 

exclusion after exclusion effecting increase (eomp. 1 \s- 
sachim, 23 a ; Jotna, 13 a : MegiUa.'TH h: Kiddushin, 21 
b; tUdui Kama. 15 b ; Sanhedrin, 15 a; witli Menuchoth, 
34 a). 

5. Expressed inference from the minor to the major, 
called 2.* VS 2 l-Ti* 3p. An example of this rule is 
to be found in Jer. xii, 5, “If tliou hast run with the 
footmen, and they have wearied thee, [inference then 
how enlist tliou contend with horses?'' 

Ii. Implied inference, from the minor to the major. 
called 2*r2 3p. This is found in Psa. xv. 1 : 

“lie sweareth to his own hurt, and chnngctli not,” 
lienee how much less if he swear to his advantage 
(comp. Muceoth, 24 a). 

7. Inference from analogy or parallels, called iHT3 


nrr. Thus it is said of Samuel, that “ there shall no 
razor come upon his head” (1 Sam. i, 11), and the same 
language is used with respect to Samson — “No razor 
shall come on his head” (Judg. xiii, 5); whereupon is 
based the deduction from analogy, that just as Samson 
was a Nazarite, so also Samuel (Xusir, GG a). 

8. Building of the father (2X *,“32) is the property 
of any subject which is made the starting-point, and to 
constitute a rule (2X, a father') for all similar subjects. 
Thus, e. g., in Exod. iii, 4, it is stated, “ (iod called unto 
him out of the midst of the bush, and said. Moses. Mo- 
ses;” hence it concludes that whenever (iod spoke to 
Moses, lie addressed him in the same manner. See IIil- 
lkl and Ismael hen- Elisa. 

9. Brachylogy (Hilip “11). The Scriptures some- 
times express themselves briefly, and words must be 
supplied. Thus, e. g. 1*1 32m, where it ought to be 
1*1 2323 “2.“', and David's soul was consumed, ’*.'23 
being omitted; again, 1 Chron. xvii, 5, where riVXl 
*, = '”•2*21 bil'X 5 St b,1*X*2 ought to be “3 HP *2 ilVXI 
•,2--b “| 2 w *2 * 2 " bfVX 3X 3n*X*2. “And I went from 
tent to tent, and from tabernacle to tabernacle,” the 
words ”jbPP*2 and *j 22323 being omitted. 

10 . Repetition ("V23 XV! 2.* 121). The Scriptures 
repeat a tiling in order to indicate thereby something 
special. Thus it is said in Jer. vii, 4, “Trust ye not in 
lying words, saying, The temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord;” the last phrase is 
repeated three times, to indicate that though his people 
Israel celebrate feasts in the temple three times in the 
year, the Lord will not regard it because they do not 
amend their ways. 

11. The separation and order of the verses (“"ID 
pbr*!32') are designed to convey some explanation. 
Thus verses 18 and 19 of 2 Chron. xxx ought to be dif- 
ferently placed (comp. Rashi, ad loc.). 

12. A subject often explains itself while it imparts in- 
formation on other subjects (X13V 1"32 X223 "21 
12b). Thus, “Its cry, it shall arise like that of a ser- 
pent” (Jer. xlvi, 22), indicates that the serpent must 
have raised a tremendous cry after the curse which the 
Lord pronounced against it, since we are nowhere else 
told that there was any occasion on which it cried; and 
that Egypt raises an equally loud cry — thus serving to 
give information upon another subject, and at the same 
time explaining itself ( comp. Sofa, 9 h). 

13. A general statement is made Jirst, and is followed 

by a single remark, which is simply to particularize the 
general. This rule is called *3"X* ri’2."2’*2 P.X‘” 222 

p'i'X" 2 w * 2“£ X3X. and is illustrated by (icn. i. 27, 
where the creation of man is recorded in general terms — 
“Male and female created he them;” while ii. 7, which 
describes the creation of Adam, and ii, 21, which speaks 
of the creation of Eve. are simply the particulars of i, 
27. and not another record or contradiction. 

14. . ! great and incomprehensible thing is represented 
by something small to render it intelligible. This rule is 

1 called p" 12 *,rxn 3"2rnb i*jp2 nbr:r b*i3 “21 
r 2“2 ' ‘1* X-nr. and is illustrated hv Dent, xxxii, 2 — 
“My doctrine shall drop as the rain;” where the great, 
doctrines of revelation are compared with the less sig- 
nificant rain, in order to make them comprehensible to 
man ; and by Amos iii. 8 “ When t lie lion roaretli. wlio 

doth not fear? the l^ord speaketh.” etc.: where the lion 
is compared with the Deity, to give man an intelligible 
idea of the power of (iod. 

15. When two Scriptures senn to contradict each other, 
a third Scripture will reconcile them ( 2*2*12 “323 

2“'JT*: , ’2 3 , "“2‘ 1 1), Thus it is said in 2 Sam. xxiv, 9, 
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“ There were in Israel eight hundred thousand valiant 
men,” in contradiction to 1 Chron. xxi, 5, where “a 
thousand thousand and a hundred thousand men that 
drew sword” — three hundred thousand more are said 
to have been among all Israel. The apparent con- 
tradiction is reconciled by xxvii, I, where it is said, 
'‘The children of Israel after their number; to wit, the 
chief fathers and captains of thousands and hundreds, 
and their officers who served the king in all matters of 
the courses, who came in and went out, was, month by 
month, through all the months of the year, twenty-four 
thousand in each course.” From this it is evident that 
the number of these servants for twelve months amount- 
ed to two hundred and eighty-eight thousand, and as 
the chief fathers of Israel consisted of twelve thousand, 
we obtain the three hundred thousand who were noted 
in the registers of the king, and therefore are not men- 
tioned in 2 Sam. xxiv, 9. Thus the two apparently 
contradictory Scriptures are reconciled by a third Script- 
ure. It deserves to be noticed that this ancient inter- 
pretation is now generally followed, and that it is es- 
poused by Dr. Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics (Edinb. 
1843), p. 546, etc. 

16. An expression used for the first time is explained 
by the passage in which it occurs (525p22 “IIT 1 j “121). 
Thus, e. g., Hannah Is the tirst who in her prayer ad- 
dresses God as “ Lord of Hosts whence it is concluded 
that the superfluous expression hosts indicates that she 
must have argued to this effect — “ Lord of the universe, 
thou hast erected two worlds (71X255); if I belong to 
the nether world I ought to be fruitful, and if to the 
upper I ought to live forever.” Hence the expression 
is designed for this passage ( Berachoth , 31 b). 

17. J circumstance is not fully described in the pas- 
sage in which it first occurs, but is explained elsewhere 

Thus it is stated in Gen. ii,S, where the garden of Eden 
is first mentioned, that there were in it all manner of 
fruit ; but it is not to be gathered from this passage that 
there was anything else in the garden ; while from Ezek. 
xxviii, 13, where this passage is further explained, it is 
evident that there were also precious stones in Paradise. 

18. .4 thing is named in pari, but comprises the whole 
(b=2 5775 X577 72p22 12X52: 721). Thus in 
Exod. xxii, 30 it is forbidden to eat .flesh “ torn of 
beasts in the field and in Lev. xxii, 8. it is said, “ That 
which is torn he shall not eat,” here also forbidding that 
which is torn in the city. The use of the expression 
field in the first passage is owing to the fact that beasts 
are far more frequently torn in it than in the city; and 
the Scriptures mention the common and not the uncom- 
mon occurrences. Hence in the expression field every- 
thing is comprised — city, country, forest, mountain, val- 
ley, etc. 

19. The respective predicates of two subjects in the 
same passages may refer to both alike (772 72X525 721 
57^27lb 7t 715). Thus, “Light is sown for the right- 
eous, and gladness for the upright in heart” (Psa. xcvii, 
11), does not imply that the former is without gladness 
and the latter without light, but what is predicated of 
one also belongs to the other (comp. Taanith, 15 a). 

20. The predicate of a subject may not refer to it at 
all, but to the one next to it (55^X5 7H2 72X52: 721 
"7 '2 rib 'fl'j X57P 5b *^57). Thus the remark, “This 
to Judah” (Dent, xxxiii, 7), does not refer to Judah, 
since it is said further on, “And he said, Hear, Lord, the 
voice of Judah,” but to Simeon, whom Moses hereby 
blesses after Reuben. 

21 . When a subject is compared with two things, it is 
to receive the best attributes of both (^72^ 2,* “*7123 721 
*,rp 712:22: TtS^Tl 712 5b “5 755 717 X 5 7 5 1 2). Thus, 
“The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree; he 
shall grow up like a cedar in Lebanon” (Psa. xcii, 12) — 


the comparison is with the best qualities of both (comp. 
Taanith, 25 a). 

22. The first clause explains by its parallelism the 
second, to ichich it refers (727 7P252 57^7125 121). 
Thus, “A gift in secret pacilietli anger,” in the first 
hemistich signifying the anger of God, shows that - 
“ and a reward in the bosom strong wrath” (Prov. xxi, 
14), in the second hemistich, refers to the strong wrath 
of God (comp. Baba Batlira, 9 b). 

23. The second clause in parallelism explains the 
first hemistich, to which it refers (7P252 X57I25 “21 
57" , 27I). Thus, “The voice of the Lord shaketh the 
wilderness; the Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh” 
(Psa. xxix, 8). Here Kadesh, though comprised in the 
expression wilderness of the first clause, is nsed in the 
second clause to heighten the strength of the first hem- 
istich, by showing that the wilderness must have been 
shaken exceedingly, since Kadesh, the great wilder- 
ness, was shaken (comp. Deut. i, 16). 

24. A subject included in a general description is ex- 
cepted from it to convey a special lesson (Till 25 “21 
X2i 5227 br i2bb. bbiri yz X2^' bb22). Thus, 
“Joshua, the son of Nun, sent out of Shittim two men 
to spy secretly, saying, Go, view the land, and Jericho” 
(Josh, ii, 1). Here Jericho is superfluous, since it is 
comprised in the general term land, but it is especially 
mentioned to indicate that Jericho by itself was equal in 
power and strength to the whole country. Hence that 
which is excepted teaches something special about itself. 

25. .4 subject included in a general description is ex- 
cepted from it to teach something special about another 

subject (br 12b?, bbzn *,2 X27 bbz2 77712: 121 
‘“1271). Thus the command, “Ye shall take no re- 
demption-price for the life of a murderer w ho is guilty 
of death” (Numb, xxxv, 31), is entirely superfluous, 
since it is included in the declaration already made — 
“As he hath done, so shall it be done to him” (Lev. 
xxiv, 19). It is, however, mentioned especially to be a 
guide for other punishments, since it is concluded from 
it that it is only for murderers that no redemption-price 
is to be taken, but that satisfaction may be taken in 
ease of one knocking out his neighbor’s tooth or eye 
(comp. Kethuboth, 37 b, 38 a). 

2G. Parable (b‘2‘2). Thus, “The trees went forth 
on a time to anoint a king over them, and they said 
unto the olive-tree, Reign thou over us” (Judg. ix, 8), 
where it is the Israelites and not the trees who said to 
Othniel, son of Kenaz, Deborah and Gideon reign over 
ns. So also the remark, “And they shall spread the 
cloth before the elders of the city” (Deut. xxii, 17), is 
parabolic, meaning that they should make their testi- 
mony as clear as the cloth (comp. Kethuboth, 46 a). 

27. The preceding often explains what follows (1"32 
7115712 b722 ‘P257512:'). Thus, “And the Lord 
said unto Jehu, Because thou hast done well, executing 
that which is right in mine eyes . . . thy children of 
the fourth generation shall sit on the throne of Israel” 
(2 Kings x, 30), is to he explained by what precedes. 
Because Jehu destroyed four generations of the house 
of Ahab — viz. Omri, Ahab, Joram, and his sons, as is 
stated (comp. ver. 13) — therefore shall four generations 
of his house remain on the throne. 

28. Antithetic sentences often explain each other by 
their parallelism (7115712 15555 '|"'2’“‘1- )"52). Thus 
in Isa. xxx, 16, “ But ye said, No ; for wje will flee upon 
horses; therefore shall ye flee, and ride upon rapid run- 
ners; therefore shall your pursuers run;” the words 
wherewith they have sinned are put in parallelism with 
the words of punishment, couched in the same language 
and in similar expressions. 

29. Explanations are obtained by reducing the letters 
of a word to their numerical value (S' 1 251 '12: *p52 
7115712 X"H5325), and substituting for it another word 
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or phrase of the same value , or by transposing the letters \ 
(r*T*X r,’bn). For an instance of the first we must 
refer to the reduction of *3T3,* ,, bx to 318, given in the pre- 
ceding section. The second part of this rule is illustra- 
ted by examples which show that several modes of 
transposing the letters were resorted to. Thus “ w'22, 
Sheshach , is explained by bz'Z, Babel ( Jer. xxv, 2G; li, 
41), and ‘'-p -5 by L“T223 (ibid, li, 1), by taking the 
letters of the alphabet in their inverse order; X, the 
first letter, is expressed by the last letter of the al- 
phabet; the second letter, by 322, the last but one; 2 
by - ; “ by p ; n by 22, and so on. This principle of 
commutation is called Atbash (322 3 PS), from the first 
two specimen pairs of letters which indicate the inter- 
change. Or the commutation is effected by bending 
the alphabet exactly in the middle, and putting one 
half over the other, and the interchange is X for 5, Z 
for 23 for 3. This mode is termed A Ibam (3 3 3 X), 
from the first two specimen pairs of letters which indi- 
cate the interchange (comp .Xedarim, 32 a; Sanhedrin, 
22 a). 

30. An explanation is to be obtained by either divid- 

ing a word into several words, or into syllables, and 
transposing these syllables, or into letters, aiul taking each 
letter as an initial or abbreviation of a word. This rule 
is termed n“!3i"C ■j3p"*322 3 2 ■“‘““-T” "p:-, and is il- 
lustrated by the word SiTCX being divided into -X 
3'" "(■ -H, the father of many nations ; by b*2“3l being 
divided into 5*2 and T, and the latter transposed into 
""i, viz. soft and grindable; and by every letter of 
rX“ -2 (1 Kings ii, 8) being taken as standing for a 
word, .viz. : 2 TX 1 ^, adulterer; 32 — " l *X3*2, Moabite ; 

“i = run, murderer; 22 = "VT12S, apostate; and r — 
nZ2‘*r. abhorred (comp. Sabbath, 105 a). 

31. 1 Torek and sentences are sometimes transposed 

"irPX'2 XTT.I2 3ip‘2). Thus 1 Sam. iii, 3, 
‘•And ere the lamp of God went out, and Samuel was 
lying in the temple of the Lord.” the words ST1PP 52**rQ, 
in the temple of the Lord, which are placed later in the 
sentence, evidently belong to TC3 n , went out, since no 
one was allowed to sit down in the Temple except the 
kings of the house of David, much less to lie down. So 
also in Tsa. xxxiv, where ver. 18 must be taken up to 
ver. 10 (comp. Kiddushin, 78 b; Baba Kama, 106). 

32. Whole sentences are sometimes transposed (Hip* *2 
r v l“322 X'fTi; “in-X‘2'). Thus, e. g. the record, ‘‘And 
he said unto him, Take me a heifer of three years old,” 
etc. (j Jen. xv, 0, etc.), ought properly to precede ch. xiv, 
inasmuch as it is anterior in point of time. This re- 
versed order is owing to the fact that the Scriptures for 
some reason put certain events which occurred earlier 
in time after later occurrences (comp. Berachoth, 7 b, 
with 1’essachirn, 6 b). 

Desides these thirty-two rules, the following laws of 
interpretations must be mentioned: 

\. Deduction from Juxtaposition. When two laws 
immediately follow each other, it is inferred that they 
are similar in consequences. Thus it is said in Kxod. 
xxii, 18, ID, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live. 
Whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely he put to 
death ;” whence it is inferred that these two enactments 
arc placed close to each other to indicate the manner of 
deatli a witch is to suffer, which the Scriptures nowhere 
define. Now, as he who cohabits with an animal is, 
according to the J/alachah based upon Lev. xx, to be 
stoned to death, hence it is concluded that a witch is to 
die in the same manner. 

ii. All repetitions of words, as well as the construc- 
tion of the finite verb with the infinite, e. g. 22,31*21 
"222 22"3.*n, -“'‘.IT, have a peculiar signification, 


and must be explained. Some, however, maintain that 
the Bible, being written in human language, employs 
these repetitions (C"IX "2“ *)" 3lbz !"H"n PP*Z“")) in 
accordance with the ustts hquendi (Mishna Baba Mezia , 
ii, 9; xii, 3; Gemara, ibid. 31 ; Jerusalem Xedarim, i, 
1; Kethuboth, 77 b; Berachoth, 31 b). 

iii. Letters are to be taken from one word and joined to 

another, or formed into new words. Thus, e. g. *2ri“23 
3“X3L’b 375 "2 rx. “Then ve shall give his inheritance 
unto his kinsman” (Numb, xxvii, 11), is explained by 
"5 “X- rbn: rx err:’!, “Aiul ye shall give the in- 
heritance of his wife to him,” i. e. the husband, by taking 
away the 3 from T5n2 and the b from "“X‘l“b, thus 
obtaining the word 3?; and it is deduced therefrom 
that a man inherits the property of his ^“X*—) wife 
(comp. Baba Bathra, iii, 6; Menachnth, 74 a). This 
rule is called , p3LT3Tl ■prva. 

iv. A word is to be explained both with the preceding 
and following words. Thus, X5 -“2X 731’X "T223 

“in n *231*3 r—.s33 nnr:: nb* *b mb* 1 , “And Sa- 
rai, Abraham’s wife, bare him no children ; and she had 
a handmaid, an Egyptian, whose name was JIagar” 
(Gen. xvi.l), is explained, “And Sarai, Abraham’s wife, 
bare no children to him and to herself” (H5‘ ‘5); and 
then again, to him (i. e. Abraham) and to her (i. e. 
Sarai) there was a handmaid (H”'" n53 "5). This 
rule is called Vnnxbl "^2Eb 31*“H2 X"p*2. and is not 
admitted by some (comp. Sabbath, 32 b; Mcnachoth, 
19 a). 

v. The letters of a word are sometimes transposed. 
Tims 325333.*, “onr labor” (Dent, xxv, 7), is made to 
mean our children, 32*252.*, by transposing the “ and 
the 5. 

vi. Letters resembling each other in sound or appear- 
ance, or belonging to the same organ of speech, are inter- 
changed. Thus rbnp iT— "3**2 nr _ *25 n*u n _, r 
Zpi** 1 , “Moses commanded us the law, an inheritance 
of the congregation of Jacob” (Dent, xxxiii, 4), is ex- 
plained, “ The law which Moses has given us. is the be- 
tkotiied or wife (n3l*“X*2) of the congregation of Ja- 
cob,” by changing the 3 in n*r*"32 for X. and 122 for 31\ 

The alteration produced by rules v and vi, and which 
are in the Talmudic and post-Talmudic period generally 
introduced by the remark “5 X3X “5 ““~r 5X. Head 
not so and so, but so and so, must not be taken for emen- 
dations of the text of various readings, but are simply 
another mode of obtaining an additional meaning of the 
text. It was argued that as the literal and limited 
sense of the Bible, read in the stereotyped order, could 
not yield sufficiently the divine and inexhaustible 
mind couched in those letters, every transposition, com- 
mutation, etc., ought to be resorted to in order to ob- 
tain as much as possible of the infinite idea; especially 
as every such effort yielded that sense and meaning 
thoroughly in harmony with what might justly he 
expected from Holy Scripture. It was therefore re- 
garded as probable that the Bible designed to indicate 
it in addition to what the regular order and reading of 
the words conveyed. It. must also be remembered that 
some of these rules, especially those which involved an 
alteration of the text and a departure from the literal 
meaning, were not used in Ualachic exegt sis, and that 
the f/ugudic < xegesis employs many more than those we 
have specified. In fact, anything and everything is re- 
sorted to which can make the text speak comfort and 
consolation in even- time of need, or connect the legends 
about Scriptural characters with the Biblical record. 
The puerility and extravagance of many of the rules 
are obvious, while others are of acknowledged value. 

| See Cabala. 
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V. Importance of the Halachic and Hagadic Exegesis. 
— When it is borne in mind that the annotators and 
punctuators of the Hebrew text, and the translators of 
the ancient versions, were Jews impregnated with the 
theological opinions of the nation, and prosecuted their 
Biblical labors in harmony with these opinions, and the 
above-named exegetical rules, the importance of the 
Halachic and Hagadic exegesis to the criticism of the 
Hebrew text, and to a right understanding of the Greek, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and other versions, as well as of the 
quotations of the O. T. in the N. T., can hardly be over- 
rated. If it be true — and few w r ill question the fact — 
that every successive English version, either preceding 
or following the Reformation, reflects the peculiar no- 
tions about theology, Church government, and politics 
of each period and of every dominant party ; and that 
even the most literal translation of modern days is, in a 
certain sense, a commentary of the translator ; we ought 
to regard it as natural that the Jews, without intending 
to deceive, or wilfully to alter the text, should by the 
process of the Midrash introduce or indicate, in their 
Biblical labors, the various opinions to which shifting 
circumstances gave rise. Let a few specimens from the 
Hebrew text, and the ancient versions, suffice to illus- 
trate the Midrashic process, and its paramount impor- 
tance to Biblical criticism. 

1. The Hebrew Text and the Masorah. — The influence 

of the Halachic and Hagadic exegesis on the formation 
of the Hebrew text and the Masorah is far greater than 
has hitherto been imagined, though the limits of this 
article only admit of a few examples. Thus, e. g., the 
question put by Isaiah to Hezekiah, “ The shadow has 
gone forward ten degrees; shall it go back ten 

degrees V’ (2 Kings xx, 9) as the Hebrew text has it, is 
not only grammatically incorrect, inasmuch as the repe- 
tition of the ten degrees a second time requires the arti- 
cle, but is at variance with the king’s reply given in 
ver. 10, from which it is evident that the prophet asked 
him whether the shadow should go forwards or back- 
wards ten degrees, that Hezekiah chose the latter be- 
cause it was more difficult and wonderful, and that the 
original reading was 7|b^n, instead of qbn; and, in- 
deed, this reading is still preserved by the Chaldee, the 
Syriac, the Vulgate, etc. ; is followed by Luther and the 
Zurich version, whence it found its way into Coverdale, 
the Bishop’s Bible, and has finally got into the A. V. 
The mystery about the origin of the present textual 
reading is solved when we bear in mind the Hagadic 
explanation of the parallel passage in Isa. xxxviii, 8. 
Now, tradition based upon this passage tells us that the 
shadow or the sun had gone ten degrees forwards at the 
death of Ahaz, and the day was thus shortened to two 
hours (rrn nra 'w :nx in mrr ern irix, 
Sanhedrin, 96 a), in order that his burial might be hast}’ 
and without royal honors, and that now these ten de- 
grees w'ent backwards. Hence the present reading, w hich 
was effected by the trifling alteration of “b^Pl into “jbn, 
i. e. “ the shadow,” the prophet is made to say to the 
king, “Has once gone forward ten degrees” (i. e. at the 
death of Ahaz); “shall it now go backward ten de- 
grees?” Thus the Midrashic exposition of Isa. xxxviii, 
8, it may be supposed, gave rise to the textual reading 
of 2 Kings xx, 9. For the influence of the Halachic 
and Hagadic exegesis on the Masorah and the various 
readings, we must refer to Krochmal, More Neboche IJa- 
Jeman (Lemberg, 1851), p. 169 sq. See Keri axd Ke- 
thib ; Nethinim. 

2. The Greek Versions. — That the Septnagint is per- 
vaded by the Halachic and Hagadic exegesis may al- 
most be seen on every page of this version. A few ex- 
amples must suffice. Thus, e. g., the Septnagint render- 
ing of rrn by Zojoyovovvrojv, in Lev. xi, 47, is only to 
be explained when it is borne in mind that, according 
to the Halachah, the prohibition respecting PI£“Il 3 (Exod. 


xxii, 30, etc.) does not simply refer to animals torn by 
wild beasts, but to every animal which is sickly and 
maimed, though belonging to the clean animals allowed 
to be eaten in Lev. xi ; and that one of the sure tests 
whether an animal is healthy, and hence eatable, is 
when it bears young ones; barrenness is an infallible 
sign of its sickly condition (comp. Chulin, 24 with 58; 
Salomon ben-Adereth, Respons. xcviii ; Torath Coha- 
nim, 124)— hence the Septuagint rendering, “Between 
those which bear young ones and [for this reason] may 
be eaten, and those which bear young ones and may not 
be eaten,” because they belong to the animals proscribed. 
Again, the rendering of Josh, xiii, 22, D”b£ TX1 . . . 
iirn . . . in«f, by icat rbv BaXadp . . . cnr’tKTiivav 
... tv powg, which has caused such perplexity to com- 
mentators and given rise to diverse emendations (e. g. 
wpovopy, Oxf. ; iv popepaiq iv rpowg, Aid. and Com- 
plnt.), is at once explicable when reference is made to 
the Hagadah, -which is quoted in Jonathan bcn-Uzziel’s 
Chaldee Paraphrase of Numb, xxxi, 6, and is as fol- 
lows: “Balaam flew into the air by his magic arts, and 
Phinehas threw him dow’n ;” so that iv pong means in 
the fall (comp, also Raslii on Nuinb. xxxi, 6). 

Symmachus, too, cannot be understood in many of his 
translations without reference to the Halachic and Ha- 
gadic exegesis. Thus the apparently strange rendering 
of 112X £bn£ blTZH Kb by o if anevdaeig tpupov 
Sid y akaKTog pgrpoq avroii (Exod. xxiii, 19) becomes 
intelligible when it is remembered that the Halachah not 
only prohibits the cooking, but the mixing and eating 
of animal meat and milk in any form (comp. Mechilta, 
ad loc. ; Cholin, 115). Hence the rendering of b w-n by 
aKEvaang. The rendering of JTCJT2 bxi* 1 ! by cjpiaoe 
Si Mtuvogv (Exod. i, 21), which has been thought very 
extraordinary and inexplicable, becomes perfectly plain 
when the Hagadah on this passage is consulted, which 
tells us that Jethro demanded of Moses to swear that he 
would devote to idolatry his first-begotten son by Zip- 
porah, and that Moses consented to it; and remarks 
further, Then said Jethro, Swear, and Moses swore to him , 
as it is written, bstV'l. Now Jlbx denotes to 

swea as in 1 Sam. xiv, 24, and 2 Kings v, 23 (comp. 
Mechilta, sec. Jethro, beginning quoted in Jalkut, ad loc. ; 
Xedarim, 65 a). 

These few specimens must suffice, for, greatly impor- 
tant as the subject is, the limits of this article prevent 
us from giving illustrations of the influence which the 
Halachic and Hagadic exegesis exercised upon the other 
Greek versions, as well as upon the Chaldee paraphrases, 
the Syriac version, the V ulgate, the Arabic, and the ex- 
positions of the early fathers. 

VI. Literature. — Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge 
der Juden (Berlin, 1832), p. 35 sq. ; Hirschfeld, Halach - 
ische Exegese (Berlin, 1840) ; by the same author. Die 
hagadisehe Exegese (Berlin, 1847) ; Sachs, Die religiose 
Poesie der Juden in Spanien (Berlin, 1845), p. 141 sq. ; 
Rapaport, Erech Millin (Prague, 1852), art. Agada, p. 6 
sq. ; Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta (Leipsic, 
1841), p. 179 sq. ; by the same anthor, Ueber den Einfuss 
der Paldstinischen Exegese avf die alexamlrinisehe Her - 
meneutik (Leipsic, 1851) ; and Programm zur Eroffnung 
des jihlisch-theologischen Seminars zu Breslau (Breslau, 
1854) ; Luzzatto, Oheb Ger. (Vienna, 1831) ; Pinner, Vor- 
studien ziun Talmud (Berlin, 1831); Geiger, Urschrift 
und Uebersetzung der Bibel (Breslau, 1857) ; Steinschnei- 
der, Jewish Literature (London, 1857), p. 5 sq. ; Deutsch, 
in Land. Qu. Rev. April, 1867 sq., art. on Talmud ; Gins- 
burg, Historical and Critical Commentary on Ecclesiastes 
(London, 1861), p. 30 sq., 455 sq. ; and particularly the 
excellent article by Ginsbnrg in Kitto (s. v.), upon which 
we have very largely depended in this article. 

Midwife (r^lr?13, part, in Piel of *ib^, “to bring 
forth ;” Sept, gala, Vulg. obstetrix ; Gen. xxxv, 17 ; 
xxxviii, 28). It must be remarked that ri1‘ , n, Exod. i, 
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19, “lively,” is also in rabbinical Hebrew “midwives,” j 
an explanation which appears to have been had in view 
by the Ynlg., which interprets chayotk by “ipsa* obste- 1 
tricandi liabeiit scientiam.” It is also rendered “living 
creatures.” implying that the Hebrew women were, like 
animals, quick in parturition. Gesenius renders “ vivi- 
dre, robustie” {Then. p. 468 ). In any case the general 
sense of the passage Exod. i, 19 is the same, viz. that 
the Hebrew women stood in little or no need of the 
midwives' assistance. Parturition in the Kast is usu- 
ally easy. See Woman. The ollice of a midwife is 
thus, in many Eastern countries, in little use, but is per- 
formed, when necessary, by relatives (Chardin, Voy. vii, 
23 ; 11 armor, Obs. iv, 425). See Child. It may be for 
this reason that the number of persons employed for 
this purpose among the Hebrews was so small, as the 
passage Exod. i, 19 seems to show; unless, as Knobel 
and others suggest, the two named were the principal 
persons of their class. In the descrijltion of the trans- 
action mentioned in Exod. i, one expression, “ Upon the 
stools,” receives remarkable illustration from ancient as 
well as modern usage. On the walls of the palace of 
Luxor, in Upper Egypt, there is a grand painting, which 
is faithfully copied in Lepsius’s Heukmtiler, representing 
the birth of the eldest son of Thot limes IV, and very 
possibly the “ first- born” of the Pharaoh who was 
drowned in the Red Sea. Queen Mautmes is repre- 
sented as receiving a message through the god Thoth, 
that she is to give birth to a child. The mother is 
placed upon a stool, while two midwives chafe her hands, 
and the babe is held up by a third (Sharpe's History of 
Egypt, i, 65). Gesenius doubts the existence of any cus- 
tom such as the direct meaning of the passage implies, 
and suggests a wooden or stone trough for washing the 
new-born child. But the modern Egyptian practice, ns 
described by Mr. Lane, exactly answers to that indi- 
cated in the hook of Exodus. “Two or three days be- 
fore the expected time of delivery, the Loyek (midwife) 
conveys to the house the knrsi ehcilddeh , a chair of a 
peculiar form, upon which the patient is to be seated 
during the birth” (Lane, Mod. Egypt. iii, 142). See 
Stool. The moral question arising from the conduct 
of the midwives does not fall within the scope of the 
present article. The reader, however, may refer to St. 
Augustine, < 'ontr. mendacium, xv, 32, and Qneest. in llept. 
ii, 1 ; also Corn, a Lap. Com. on Ex. i. When it is said, 
“God dealt well with the midwives, and built them 
houses.” we arc probably to understand that their fami- 
lies were blessed either in point of numbers or of sub- 
stance. Other explanations of inferior value have been 
offered bv Kimclii, Calvin, and others (Calmet, Com. on 
Ex. i ; Pat rick ; Corn, a Lap. ; Knobel ; Sehleusner, L. U. 
T.o!kui ; Gesenius, Thesunr. p. 193; Crit. Suer.). It is 
worth while to notice only to refute on its own ground 
the Jewish tradition which identified Siphrah and Puali 
with Joehebed and Miriam, and interpreted the “houses” 
built for them as the so-called royal and sacerdotal fam- 
ilies of Caleb and Moses (Josephus, Ant. iii, 2,4 ; Corn, a 
Lap. and Crit. Suer. \. c. ; Schdttgen, llor. Hebr. ii, 450 ; 
He Mess. c. iv).— Smith ; Eairbairn. See Hi util 
Mieg, Johann Casimir, a German theologian and 
philologist, was born at Heidelberg Get. (>. 17P2. 1 1 is 

father was a professor of theology and minister at the 
lleiligengeistkirche of that place. lie entered the uni- 
versity of his native place when fourteen years of age; 
continued his studies at Zitrieh. Basle, and Berne; re- 
turned to Heidelberg in 1732, and finished his education 
at Marburg and Halle. He was appointed a professor 
of philosophy at llerhorn in 1733, and in 1743 professor 
of divinity and philology at I.ingon. This position he 
resigned in 1757, and returned to llerhorn as professor 
of theology and preacher. He died Sept. 28. 17(54. 
Some of bis most celebrated works are, JJiss. r'Zin 
C“fZ2, hqc est Const it utiones servoritm turn in gene re, 
quam in Hebrerorum specie (llerbormc Nassoviarum. 
1734, 4to): — “C” rssbn, hoc est: Constitutio 


res servi Ilebreei e Scriptura et Iiabbinorum monumentis 
collector nec non cum ceterarum gentium consuetudinibus 
ftuic inde collates (ibid. 1735, 8vo) : — Commentatio theo- 
logico-practica, de rirtute in pracordiis objccto tvaptoiag 
dicince ad Psa. Ii (Lemgovuv, 1749, 8vo). 

Mieg, Ludwig Christian, a German Reformed 
theologian, was born Aug. 20, 1668, at Heidelberg, and 
received bis education at his native place and at 
Basle, where he defended his dissertation "De regulis 
comm unicat ionis motus.” In 1689, during the French 
war, when Heidelberg was destroyed, be was vicar of 
the French congregation at Manheim. Later he made 
a voyage through the Netherlands, and returned in 
1G91 to Heidelberg, and was appointed professor of 
Greek, and minister of the Reformed congregation at 
Rintcln. In 1694 he was made professor of ecclesiasti- 
cal history at Marburg, and in 1097 professor of theol- 
ogy. He returned in 17(lG to Heidelberg as ecclesiasti- 
cal counsellor, professor of divinity, and tirst minister of 
the church of the Ilolv Ghost; resigned bis place in 
1730, and died Jan. 19, 1740. His most noted works are, 
Hiss. de regulis communicut ionis motus (Basle, 1 0*5, 4to) : 
— Theses historico-pructiar ex hist aria et vita Abrahami 
desum tee (Marburg, 1696, 4to) : — Hiss, historicu , qua .4. 
Pagii sent cut in de occasione .4 pologiarum a ceteris eccle- 
sice doctoribus conscriptarum examinatur (ibid. 1696, 
4 to): — Hiss. theologica de terrore JJei (ibid. 1699. 4 to): 
— JJisquisitio theologica de perspicuitute et unirerseditate 
instituiionis naturulis, ad Psa. xix, 4. 5 { ibid. 1699, 4to) : 
— Hiss, theologico-philologiva / et 11 de cunt puvperum 
a pud Hebra’os (ibid. 1700. 4 to) -.— Theses theologica; de 
traditionibus (ibid. 1700, 4to) : — Hiss, de propluta pro- 
misso, Dent, xviii, 1 5, contra H. lluguemimm (ibid. 1704, 
4 to): — Oratio de procidentia dir inn circa nascentem 
Univers. Heidelberg, cum elencho Professor. Heidelberg. 
(ibid. 1770, 4to). See Boring, Gelchrte Theol. Heutsch - 
lands, s. v. 

Miel, Jan, a distinguished Flemish painter, was horn 
in a small village near Antwerp in 1599. Lanzi says he 
was a pupil of Vandyek. He resided some time at Rome, 
where he studied under Andrea Sacchi, to whom he 
gave such proofs of genius that lie was employed to as- 
sist him in his works at the Palazzo Barhcrini. Miel, 
whose disposition led him to the grotesque, introduced 
something ludicrous into the work, which was deemed 
unworthy the dignity of t lie subject, and lie was dis- 
missed. He then visited Lombardy to study the works 
of Correggio, and also passed some time in Parma and 
Bologna. On his return to Rome lie was employed by 
pope Alexander A'll to paint a picture of Moses striking 
the Hock for the gallery of Monte Cavallo. lie also 
painted a liuptism of St. Cynllio for the chnrcli of S. 
Martino tie’ Monti, and the Annum iatiou. and some fres- 
cos of the life of St. Lamherti. in S. Maria dell’ Anima. 
Subsequently he was invited to Turin by Charles Fman- 
uel, duke of Savoy, who appointed him court painter, 
and in whose service he was retained the residue of his 
life. After his engagement by the duke he painted no 
more religious works. He was elected a member of the 
Academy of St. Luke in 1648, and thereafter devoted 
himself almost entirely to hunting scenes and battle 
pieces, lie died at Turin in 1661. Many of 31 id's best 
works are in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. See Lan- 
zi, History of Painting, tran si. by Roseoe (Loud. 1*47, 3 
vols. 8vo), iii, 3t»7 ; Spooner, Hiog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts (N. Y. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Mielk, Johann Bkktram. a German theologian, 
was born at Kiel March 24, 1736, where he was also ed- 
ucated. In 1758 the dignity of master of arts was con- 
ferred upon him as a reward for the defence of his dis- 
sertation “ He dirisione in infinitum In 1768 he was 
appointed deacon at Xcustadt, in Holstein; in 1771, 
second minister at the Flockcnkirche at Prcctz, and in 
17*1 chief minister at Oldonslohe, where he died June 
14,1*01. lie was very much renowned as editor of 
Heitrdge zur JJeJorderuitg der hauslichcn Andacht in 
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Prediyten (1777-83). lie deserves also much credit for 
liis translation of Millet's Universal History. 

Mieris, Frans, Jr., a Dutch artist and writer of 
note, deserves a place here as the author of a work on 
History and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Seven United 
Provinces (1726). He was born at Leyden in 1689, and 
died in 1763. 

Mies, Jacob von. See Jacob. 

Migdal-Edar (“tower of the floek”), a place on 
the route of Jacob (Gen. xxxv, 21), probably about two 
miles south of Jerusalem, near the Bethlehem road, 
where the elnster of ruins called Kirbet Utn-Moghdala 
is now situated (Tobler, JJritte iVanderung, p. 81). See 
Edar. 

Mig'dal-el (Ileb. Migdal'-El, tower of 

God; Sept. MrtyJmWA v. r. MaySaXnjtopdft or Mtya- 
Xaaptg), a fortified eitv of the tribe of Naphtali (Josh, 
xix. 38), “named between Iron and Horem, possibly 
deriving its name from some ancient tower — the * tower 
of El, or God.’ By Eusebius ( Onomasticon , Maydu)\) 
it is spoken of as a large village lying between Dora 
(Tantura) and Ptolemais (Akka), at nine miles from the 
former, that is, just about Athlit, the aneient ‘Castellum 
peregrinorum.’ No doubt the Castellum was aneiently 
a migdol or tower ; but it is impossible to locate a town 
of Naphtali below Carmel, and at least twenty-five miles 
from the boundaries of the tribe. It may, however, have 
been the Magdolum named by Herodotus (ii, 159) as the 
site of Pharaoh Neeho’s vietory over Josiah (see Raw- 
linson’s Herod, ii, 246, note). But this was not the only 
Migdol along this eoast. If the modern Ilurah is IIo- 
rem and Yarun Iron, there is a possibility in finding 
Migdal-el in Mujeidel, at no great distance from them, 
namely, on the left bank of the Wady Kerkerah, eight, 
miles due cast of the Ras en-Nakurah, six miles west of 
Hurah and eight of Yarun (see Van de Velde’s Map, 
1858).’’ The enumeration of the towns in the above 
passage of Joshua, however, favors the eonneetion of 
this name with the preceding as one, i. e. Migdal-el-Ho- 
rem, as in the Sept. In any ease the present Migdal is 
probably the Magdala (q. v.) of the New Test. (Matt, 
xv, 39), Avliich lay within the limits of Naphtali (q. v.). 

Mig'dal-gad (Ilcb. Migdal’ -Gad, tower 

of fortune; Sept. MaySaXydc), a town in the plain of 
Judah, mentioned between lladashah and Dilean (Josh, 
xv, 37); probably the el-Mejdel a short distance north- 
east of Ascalon (Schwarz, Palest, p, 103 ; Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 334). It is a prosperous village, encircled by 
luxuriant orchards and olive groves, and fields unsur- 
passed in fertility. Among the houses are many traees 
of antiquity — large hewn stones and broken columns. 
Some three miles south-east of Mejdel is the village of 
Jenin, which may perhaps be the Zenan noted by Joshua 
in the group with Migdal-gad ; and ten miles distant in 
the same direction are the ruins of Laehish and Eglon 
(Porter, Hand-book, p. 261, 272). 

Migdal-Sannah, a large village loeated bv Jerome 
( Ononuist . s. v. Senna, “Magdal-senna, quod interpreta- 
tur Turris Senna;” but perhaps he has merely misread 
Eusebius, ytyd\t] Sen /a) at seven (Euseb. eight) Ro- 
man miles north of Jericho, on the border of Judaea. 
Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res. iii, 295) inclines to identify it 
with the Mejdel in the central mountains of Palestine, 
near the edge of the Ghor, at the upper end of the Wady 
Fasail, and not far from Daumeh, the aneient Eduraia 
(Van de Velde, Syr. and Pal. ii, 307). 

Mig'dol (Heb. Migdol', M" 5 "2, a tower; Sept. M ay- 
OwXov or M«y£to\()i>)> a town in Lower Egypt (Jer. 
xliv, 1 ; xlvi, 14), the northern limit of the country (op- 
posite Sj*ene, Ezek. xxix, 10 ; xxx, 6). It is apparently 
the Magdolum of the Antonine Itinerary (p. 171), situ- 
ated twelve Roman miles from Pelusium ; and, as it is 
doubtless also the plaee mentioned (Exod.xiv, 2; Numb, 
xxxiii, 7) in the description of the passage of the Red 


Sea by the Israelites (see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 268; 
Ewald, Isr. Gesch. ii, 55), a difficulty has been experi- 
enced from the statements of those texts that this oc- 
curred “ between Migdol and the sea,” and “ before Mig- 
dol,” arising from the much greater distance of this 
locality from Pelusium, which the explanation of Heng- 
stenberg (Mos. u.Aeg. p. 58 sq.),that these expressions 
simply refer to the general region within which the Is- 
raelites were hemmed, searcely meets. It is therefore 
better to regard the distance given in the Itinerary as 
somewhat vague, so that Migdol may have been situ- 
ated sufficiently near to be said to be opposite the scene 
of the miraele. See Exom:. The name has been traeecl 
in the Coptic Meshtol, which signifies many hills (Cham- 
pollion, L'Egypte sous les Pharaons, ii, 79), and has been 
referred (see Niebuhr, Descr. A rabice, p. 409) to the 
Meshtul of Arabian geographers, in the province of 
Sliarkje, in Lower Egypt, on the island Myeephor (Ro- 
senm filler, Alterth. iii, 260); but it is better (with For- 
ster, Ep. ad Michael, p. 29) to consider it as alluding to 
a mountainous situation (suitable for a watch-tower on 
the frontier), and we may then (with Tisehendorf, De 
Israel, per mare rubrum transitu, p. 25 sq. ; Ivutseheit, 
Lepsiits. u. der Sinai, p. 6 sq. ; and other earlier travellers) 
identify it with Jebel A taka (see Olin’s Travels in the 
East, i,350). The only objection to this identification 
that remains, worthy of consideration, is that, according 
to some travellers, a gentle slope, some two or three 
miles wide, intervenes between this range of hills and 
the sea-shore, containing many camel-paths, and offer- 
ing an easy escape for the Israelites hemmed in by the 
Egyptians that eame down upon them through Wady 
Tuwarik (Aiton’s Lands of the Messiah, p. 120) ; but it 
is doubtful whether so extensive a shore existed here 
aneiently (see ib. p. 106), and even if this margin were 
not at that time covered by the waves, it may easily 
have been preoccupied by a detachment of the Egyp- 
tian troops sent round by way of the isthmus to eut off 
the retreat of the Israelites. Herodotus (ii, 159) doubt- 
less alludes to this place under the name of Magdolum , 
which be describes as a frontier town towards Palestine, 
where Josiah was slain by Necho ; evidently confound- 
ing it with Megiddo. See Red Sea, Passage of; 

Miget, St., a prelate of the French Church, was 
born about the beginning of the 7th century. His life 
was written in the 10th century by an anonymous ha- 
giograplier, and published by the Bollandists, June 6. 
Another ehronieler of the same century, Adson, in his 
Legende de Saint 1 Valilebert, abbe de Luxueil, says that 
St. Miget presided at the obsequies of this abbot, who 
was his dearest friend. St. Miget is spoken of as a re- 
former within the Chureh. It appears that he intro- 
duced great changes in the liturgy of his diocese, and 
instituted first in the church of Besainjon five archdea- 
cons, to whom he gave important privileges. He died 
about the year 670. His name is foimd in the Martyr- 
ologe Gallican of the date of Aug. 7. — Dunod de Char- 
nage, Hist, de I'Eglise de Besangcn; J.-Jacques Chifilet, 
Vesnntio , pt. ii ; Vie des Saints de Tranche Comte, by the 
professors of the college of St. Franeis Xavier, i, 236. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, s. v. 

Miglionico. Andrea, a Neapolitan painter, was a 
pupil of Luca Giordano. According to Dominiei, he 
acquired considerable reputation, and executed many 
works for the churehes at Naples, among which the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost, in the ehurch of S. S. Nunzi- 
ata, is highly commended, lie died about 1710.— Lan- 
zi’s History of Painting, transl. by Roseoe (Lond. 184/ , 
3 vols. 8vo), ii, 59; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts 
(N. Y. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Mignard, Pierre (1) (called the Roman), an emi- 
nent Freneh painter, was born at Troyes in 1610. After 
receiving some instruction at home, his father plaeed him 
in the sehool of Jean Boueher at Bruges; subsequently 
under Vouet. In 1636 he went to Rome, to study after 
Raphael and Mieliael Angelo ; there he remained twen' 
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tv-two years, painting a number of fine Madonnas, and 
the portraits of popes Urban VIII and Alexander VII. 
One of the finest frescos in France, the cupola of the Val 
de Grace, was executed by Mignard. lie also adorned 
the great hall at St. Cloud with mythological subjects, 
lie died in 1695, after having received many distinc- 
tions and honors. — Lanzi’s History of Painting (Lond. 
1847, 3 vuls. 8vo), i, 47(3. 

Mignard, Pierre (2), a French architect, and 
nephew of the preceding, was horn at Avignon in 1640. 
After a series of extensive journeys throughout France 
and Italy, during which he devoted himself to the study 
of architecture, he settled in Paris, lie built the Abbey 
de Montmajour, near Arles, which gained him great 
reputation ; and lie was intrusted with many important 
works. Among these may be mentioned the facade of 
the church of St. Nicholas and the Porte St. Martin. 
Subsequently the Abbey de Montmajour was destroyed 
by fire, but was rebuilt precisely according to the de- 
signs of Mignard. lie was one of the six architects 
who, in 1671, founded the French Academy of Architect- 
ure, of which he was appointed professor. He died in 
1725. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts (X. Y. 
1865, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 564. 

Mig'roil (Ileb. Migron', precipice ; Sept, in 

1 Sam. M ayewv, in Isa. Moyttftiw v. r. Mayytcw, ap- 
parently reading ”1 for "I ; Vulg. Magron), a town of 
Benjamin, which, from the historical indications, must 
have been between Ai and Michmas, on the route of 
the invading Assyrian army southward (Isa. x, 28). 
From Michmas a narrow valley extends northward out 
of and at right angles with that which has been identi- 
fied as the passage of Michmas (q. v.). The town of 
Migron seems to have been upon and to have com- 
manded tlic pass through this valley, somewhere be- 
tween the modern Dcir Diwan and Mukhmus (Kobin- 
son’s Researches , ii, 149). Saul was stationed at t lie 
further side of Gibeah (? Geba), “under a pomegranate- 
tree which is by Migron” (1 Sam. xiv, 2), when Jona- 
than performed his great exploit at Michmas; and this 
is to be explained (see Hosenmiillcr, Altertk. II, ii, 170 
sq. ; Baehiene, II, ii, 145) on the supposition that Mig- 1 
roil was on the border (perhaps extending considerably | 
north-west of Michmas) of the district to which Gibeah 
gave its name. Migron, therefore, was in all probabil- 
ity situated on, or close to, the ravine now called Wady 
Suweinit. It was a commanding position (Josephus, 
Ant. vi, 6, 2. where it is said to be “a high hill”), for 
Saul was able to see from it the commotion which fol- 
lowed the attack of Jonathan on the Philistine camp. 
The ravine is not quite half a mile in breadth from 
brow to brow. According to Schwarz (Palest, p. 130), 
there are extant some ruins about half a mile south of 
the site of Bethel, which the Arabs still call Burj (fort) 
Mogrun; but no map exhibits here more than a ruined 
church, and the position is too far north. Keil thinks 
the Migron of 1 Samuel was a different place from that 
of Isaiah ( Comment . on Bam. ad loc.), but this is an un- 
necessary supposition. The only locality that seems to 
combine the scriptural requirements is the eminence 
just north-west of Mukhmus, which separates Wady 
Suweinit from its branch running up directly north to 
Dcir Diwan ; and some ancient town appears to be indi- 
cated by the sepulchres in the latter valley. 

Mihill, Nonnis, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Sheffield, G.W., about 1823. 
He was converted at eighteen, while resident at Wil- 
mington, X. Y. ; but continued in his trade until 1861, 
when he was placed in charge of West Peru Circuit, 
which he served with marked ability for two years. At 
the end of this time he joined the Troy Conference on 
trial, and was scut to Beekmantown, where he was serv- 
ing for the third year with great efficiency at the time 
of his death, Oct. 3, 18(38. Mihill was earnestly devoted 
to the interests of his Master, and was beloved by his 


associates and parishioners. See Minutes of Conferences , 
1869, p. 117. 

Mih-Teih, or M6-Teib, an eminent Chinese phi- 
losopher, who flourished about 400 B.C., says Dr. Lcgge, 
“was an original thinker, and exercised a boider judg- 
ment on things than Confucius or any of his followers. 
He taught that all the evils in society arise from the 
want of mutual universal love. For example, a prince 
loves only his own state, and does not love the neigh- 
boring state. Therefore he makes war against it.” 
“If princes,” he asked, “regarded other states as their 
own, who would begin a war? If every one regarded, 
his neighbor’s person as his own, who would be found 
to rob ? If universal love prevailed, all enmities, usurpa- 
tions, and miseries would disappear. Princes, loving 
one another, would have no battle-fields; the chiefs of 
families, loving one another, would attempt no usurps 
tion ; men, loving one another, would commit no robber 
ies.” See Dr. Legge, Chinese Classics , vol. ii, eh. iii ; Thom- 
as, Diet, of Biog. and Mytkol. s. v. 

Mij'amin (g, 1 Chron. xxiv, 9 ; b, Xeh. x, 7). See 
Miamin. 

Mikkelsen, IIaxs, a noted Danish Biblical stu- 
dent, author of the first Danish version of the New Tes- 
tament, was originally mayor of Malmoe, in Scaiaa, and 
subsequently secretary to Christian 11 of Denmark. 
When the king was, in 1523, obliged to flee from his 
dominions and take refuge in Holland, Mikkelsen ac- 
companied him, and it was while there that, at the sug- 
gestion of his sovereign, he set himself to the work of 
translating the New Testament. Driven by the bigoted 
jealousy of the papal party in the Netherlands from his 
place beside the king, he retired to Ilardcnvick, in Guel- 
derland, where he died about the year 1532. 1 1 is trans- 
lation, which was published in 1524 (small 4to), professes 
to be made from the Latin, but this applies only to the 
four Gospels, in translating which he seems to have fol- 
lowed the version of Erasmus; for the other books he 
has closely followed the German version of Luther. See 
Henderson, Dissertation on Hans Mikkelsen's Transla- 
tion (Copenhagen, 1813); W. L. Alexander, in Kitto, 
Cyclop . Bill. Lit. s. v. 

Mik'loth (I Ieb. J/ ikloth ', r * 2 “ 'Z, prob. i. q. r ‘ S J? ^ 
stares, as in Gen. xxx, 37, etc. ; Sept. MmraXwc, Meurc- 
\u>$, and MflK-t/\Xw3), the name of two men. 

1. The principal officer of the second contingent of 
troops under Dodo, during the reign of David and Solo- 
mon (l Chron. xxvii,4). ll.C. 1014. 

2. A descendant of Benjamin resident at Jerusalem, 
and father of Shimeah or Shimean. of the family of 
king Saul, but in what degree of relationship is not 
clear (1 Chron. viii, 32; ix, 37, 38). B.C. perhaps eir. 
536. 

Miknei'ah (lleb. Mihteya'hn , possession 

of Jehor ah; Sept. Manfria or MaKtriag), a Levitical 
door-keeper of the Temple and harper in the time of 
David (1 Chron. xv, 18, 21). IlC. 1014. 

Mikron. See Mtinoxus. 

Mikvaotk. Sec Tai.mip. 

Mil'alai (lleb. Mila lay', “’bbp, eloquent; Sept, 
omits; Vulg. Malalai), one of the Levitical musicians 
who made the circuit of the newly-completed walls of 
Jerusalem after the exile (Noli. xii,30). B.C. 4 16. 

Milan, one of the large cities of Italy, capital of 
Lombardy, situated on the Liver Olona. contains a pop- 
ulation of 242,457. It is a very ancient city, and is 
noted in ecclesiastical history as the seat of several im- 
portant Church councils. Milan ( Lat. Mediolanum) was 
originally a town or village of the Insuhrian Gauls. It 
was conquered by the Homans 222 B.C., received the 
Latin franchise about 89 B.C., and the full Koman fran- 
chise 49 B.C. Under the Homans it became a conspic- 
uous centre of wealth and civic influence ; its inhabitants 
were noted for their refined manners and literary tastes, 
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and the public buildings for their beauty and elegance. 
In the beginning of the 4th century it was selected as 
the residence of the imperial court by Maxiraian. Mi- 
lan was sacked by the Huns (under Attila) in 452 ; by 
the Goths (under the brother of Yitiges) in 539 ; and 
passed to the Longobards and Franks previous to its 
subjection b} r the German Empire. After 961, it was 
long governed by dukes in the name of the emperors. 
The fends of the Guelphs and Ghibellines distracted 
Milan, like all the other Italian cities. Supreme power 
became eventually vested in the Ghibelline Visconti, by 
whom the ascendency of Milan was extended over the 
whole of Lombardy. From 1545 to 1714, Milan sub- 
mitted to the successive predominance of France and 
Austria. Under Bonaparte, it was declared the capital 
of the Cisalpine republic, of the Italian republic, and, 
finally, of the kingdom of Italy. In 1815, Milan was 
restored to Austria, and continued the capital of the 
Austro-Italian kingdom until the annexation of Lom- 
bardv to Piedmont, in 1859, by the peace of Yillafranca. 

MILAN, ARCHBISHOPRIC OF. We have no trust- 
worthy information as to its early history. There is a 
vague tradition that Barnabas (q. v.), the colaborer of the 
apostle Paul, established the Christian Church at Milan, 
and was the first bishop. This account lacks support, 
and scarcely deserves notice. But though of no histor- 
ical value, the legend is significant in regard to the posi- 
tion w r hich the archbishopric of Milan held in the con- 
troversies between the Oriental and Occidental church- 
es. It has been aptly remarked by Reuchlin that, “just 
as Barnabas was the connecting link between Paid and 
the other apostles, so the Church of Milan attempted to 
reconcile the Greek and Roman opinions.” The first 
bishop of Milan, of whom we have any historical knowl- 
edge, is Auxentius (q. v.), A.D. 355-374. He was the 
leader of the Arians in the Western churches. When 
the orthodox bishops, at a provincial synod held at 
Rome in 369, condemned Arianism, they did not dare 
to pronounce the anathema against Auxentius, because 
they knew him to be protected by the emperor Yalen- 
tinian I. Although they were at last prevailed upon 
by Athanasius to pronounce against Auxentius in their 
synodal epistle to the Illyrians, Auxentius maintained 
himself in his see until his death. But the divisions 
thus created in the Church by the Arian heresy (q. v.) 
rendered the election of a successor to Auxentius no 
easy matter. The contest was carried on between Cath- 
olics and Arians with such violence that Ambrose, who 
was the consular prefect of Liguria and ^Emilia, was 
obliged to proceed himself to the church to exhort the 
people to order. At the close of his speech the whole 
assembly, Catholics and Arians, with one voice demand- 
ed him for their bishop, and he was constrained to ac- 
cept the proffered honor. Ambrose devoted himself to 
his work ivith great zeal, and soon acquired great influ- 
ence both with the people and the emperor Yalentinian. 
He opposed the Arians from the very beginning of his 
episcopacy, and in 382 presided at an episcopal synod at 
Aquileia, at which the Arian bishops Palladius and Se- 
cundianus were deposed. Ambrose died at Milan, April 
4, 397. All succeeding archbishops and bishops were 
in like manner elected by the people, the Church of 
Milan not being subject to the Roman bishop until the 
days of Gregory the Great (q. v.). After the overthrow 
of the Gothic kingdom, the archbishops of Milan, owing 
to the religious differences and the feeling of enmity 
which existed between the people and their conquerors, 
the Lombards (q.v.), resided at Geneva. But when, in 
653, Aribert, the son of duke Gardnalil, was chosen king 
of the Lombards, matters changed. “ Rex Heribertus,” 
says Dollinger, “ pius et catholicns, Arianorum abolevit 
hajresem et Christianam tidem fecit crcscere.” The 
Lombards now became enthusiastic churchmen, and the 
archbishop returned to Milan. But although the arch- 
bishop of Milan was henceforth considered the first 
bishop of the kingdom, crowning the kings with the so- 
called iron crown, and obtaining increasing power, he 


nevertheless remained subject to the king, and the in- 
ferior clergy to the subordinate judges — in short, the 
Church was subject to the State. After the downfall 
of the Longobard kingdom, the archbishops of Milan at 
first lost much of their pow'er ; but during the fights and 
quarrels of the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries, they not 
only regained their former influence, but became even 
more independent than ever before. Owing to the then 
prevailing German policy, large feudal estates were be- 
stowed upon the bishops of Milan, and, during the reign 
of the Ottos (q.v.), the archbishops of Milan were con- 
sidered the most influential allies of the German empe- 
rors. 

Eriberto di Argago, who filled the archiepiscopal chair 
of Milan from 1019 to 1045, was one of the most power- 
ful princes, and though unsuccessful in the revolt which 
he organized in 1034 against emperor Conrad the Salic, 
his influence was scarcely diminished after his return 
from the expulsion to which his rebellion had subjected 
him. At the time of his death, Milan w r as passing 
through one of its accustomed civil dissensions, and the 
election of Eriberto’s successor caused great excitement. 
Erlembaldo, the popular chief (dominns populi), called 
the citizens together to nominate candidates, and in- 
duced them to select four. These four w'ere sent to the 
emperor Henry III (q. v.), for him to make the appoint- 
ment; but the faction of the nobles despatched a rival 
in the person of Guido di Yalate, who had recommended 
himself to the emperor by his zealous services, and who 
was given the coveted dignity, to the great disgust of 
the popular nominees. Their expostulations were un- 
availing with the emperor, and both parties returned — 
Guido to assume an office harassed by the opposition of 
the people on whom he had been forced, and the disap- 
pointed candidates to brood over the wrongs they had 
experienced. We shall presently see how thoroughly 
these men avenged themselves on Guido, w ith whom 
the independence of the Milanese archbishopric came to 
an end. 

It is historically evident, then, that Milan was at one 
time completely independent of the papacy. Rome w r as 
not even thought of in creating the archbishop, 'whose 
spiritual and temporal pow r er -were granted by the' im- 
perial investiture. But when, soon after, the German 
popes had rescued the pontificate from the contempt into 
w'hich it had fallen, its domination over Milan became a 
necessary step in its progress to universal supremacy. 

Marriage, at that time, was a universal privilege of 
the Milanese clergy. Pope Leo IX (q.v.) and his suc- 
cessors attacked the Milanese on this account, and, in a 
council held at Kheims by Leo IX in 1049, many laws 
w’ere enacted against clerical matrimony. Archbishop 
Guido defended the position of the Milanese clergy, not 
only by Scripture texts, but also by a decision which he 
affirmed w r as rendered by St. Ambrose, to whom the 
question of the permissibility of sacerdotal marriage had 
been referred by the pope and bishops. The popes by 
their emissaries excited great tumults in Milan, in- 
flaming the popular passion against, what they called, 
the irregularities of the clergy. Guido in vain endeav- 
ored to repress the agitation thus produced, and argued 
in favor of the married clergy. Armed resistance w r as 
offered to the papal faction, the result of which was in- 
cessant fights and increasing bloodshed. Nicholas II 
(q. v.), who then occupied the papal chair, sent Hilde- 
brand and Anselm on a mission to Milan, with instruc- 
tions to allay the passions which led to such deplorable 
civil strifes. The milder Anselm might perhaps have 
succeeded in this errand of reconciliation, but the un- 
bending Hildebrand refused to listen to aught but uncon- 
ditional subjection to Rome. The quarrel, therefore, 
waxed fiercer and deadlier (see Arnulf, Gest. A rc/iiep. 
Mediolan. lib. iii, c. 9; Landulf, Sen. lib. iii, c. 9). 

In 1059 another papal legation was sent, with full au- 
thority to force the recalcitrant archbishop and clergy 
to submission. An assembly w’as held, where the leg- 
ates asserted the papal pre-eminence by taking the 
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place of honor, to the general indignation of the Milan- 
ese, who did not relish the degradation of their arch- 
bishop before the representatives of a foreign prelate. 
The authority of Home, which at first was stoutly de- 
nied by the archbishop, was finally acknowledged, the 
archbishop and the clergy signing a paper in which 
they expressed their contrition in the most humiliating 
terms (sec Damiani, Ojntsc. xlii, c. i). 

The pride of the Milanese, however, was deeply 
wounded by such a subjection to Home, unknown for 
many generations, and ill endured by men who gloried 
in the ancient dignity of the Ambrosian Church. When, 
therefore, in lfifil, after Nicholas’s death, their towns- 
man, Anselm, was elevated from the episcopate of Lucca 
to that of the holy see, under the name of Alexander II, 
the Milanese Church attempted to regain its former in- 
dependence. A council of Berman and Lombard bish- 
ops convened at Basle, and unanimously elected as pon- 
tiff Cadalus, bishop of Parma, under the title of Jlono- 
rius II. By the assistance of the Berman emperors, the 
lombard bishops, with Buido, the archbishop of Milan, 
at their head, assembled a considerable army in 10G2, 
with which they conducted their new pope to Home, 
while the popular party in Milan and Northern Italy 
assumed a formidable aspect in its alliance to the Lom- 
bard bishops. At this juncture Alexander II was res- 
cued from probable defeat by the occurrence of a most 
unexpected event — the Berman bishops, under the in- 
fluence of 1 latino, archbishop of Cologne, sided with Al- 
exander, and in 10G4 the Synod of Mantua pronounced 
the deposition of Jlonorius. The archbishop of Milan, 
being unable to support the pretensions of the rival pope 
without Berman aid, of which there was no prospect, 
yielded, and was excommunicated bv the pope in 10GG. 
Buido, however, disregarding this excommunication, re- 
solved to olliciate in the solemn services of Pentecost 
(dune 1, 10G6), and, braving all opposition, appeared at 
the altar. Lx cited to fury at this unexpected contu- 
macy, the papal party attacked him in the church; his 
followers rallied in bis defence, but, after a stubborn 
tight, were forced to leave him in the hands of his ene- 
mies, by whom be was nearly beaten to death. Some 
few months later archbishop Buido succeeded in reor- 
ganizing his party, and the war was for several years 
carried on with varying fortune. At last, in 10G9, Hil- 
debrand proposed that both the Milanese clergy and 
laity should take an oath that in future their archbish- 
ops should apply to the pope, and not to the emperor, 
for confirmation. < iuido sought to anticipate this move- 
ment, and, old and wearied with the endless strife and 
contention, resigned his archbishopric to the subdcacon 
t iotel'rido, who had long been his principal adviser. The 
latter procured his confirmation from Henry IV (cj. v.), 
but the Milanese, defrauded of their electoral privileges, 
refused to acknowledge him. The papal party, taking 
advantage of this popular feeling, excited a tumult, and 
t iotel'rido was glad to escape at night from the rebellious 
city. 

Meanwhile Azzo, the papal aspirant, fared no better 
than bis rival. The people rushed in to his inaugural 
banquet, unearthed him from the corner where he had 
hidden himself, dragged him by the heels in the street, 
and, placing him in a pulpit, forced him to swear that 
he would make no further pretensions to the see, and 
Azzo quilted the city, content to have saved his life. ! 

'I’lie city remained thus without an archbishop, and 
in B>74 Hildebrand, who in April, 107.1, had succeeded i 
to Alexander, launched an interdict against Milan. The 
Milanese were disposed to disregard the interdict, and 
applied to Henry IV, requesting the appointment of an- 
other archbishop. To this the emperor responded by 
nominating Tedaldo, who was duly consecrated. Tc- I 
daldo was the leader of the disaffected bishops, who at 
the Synod of Pavia, in lt)7fi. excommunicated pope Brog- 
ory himself; and though, after the interview at Canossa 
in 1077, the Milanese, disgusted with Henry’s voluntary 
humiliation before tliat papal power which they had I 


learned to despise, abandoned the imperial party for a 
time, yet Tedaldo kept his seat until his death in 10*5, 
notwithstanding the repeated excommunications launch- 
ed against him by Bregorv (see Armilf, lib. iv; v, c. 2, 
5.9; Landulf, Sen. lib. iii, c. 29 ; iv, 2; Muratori, Amiales, 
aim. 10*5). With bis death the independence of the 
Milan archbishopric ceased. 

At present the clergy of Milan seem to be inclined to 
follow the lead of the Old Catholic party. Their pro- 
gramme, which contains the following reforms : election 
of the priests by the parish, the use of the vernacular at 
all Church-services, reform of Mariolatrv and adoration 
of saints, marriage of the priests, etc., shows a healthy 
reaction against papal abuses. E. Serra Bropelli may 
be pointed out as the leader of the Milanese reform 
party. 

See I Icfclc, Coneiliengeschichte, iv, 297 sq.; Hiddlc, Hist, 
of the Papacy, ii, 119 sq. ; Dupin, Peeks. Hist. ix. chap, 
viii ; Mosheim, Church Hist, iii, xi, pt. ii; Lea, Hist, of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy, chap, xiii ; Schrockh, Kirrhenyesch, 
xxii, 523 sq. ; Bohringer, Kirche ( 'hristi, i, 90 ; iii. 92 sq. ; 
Milman, Hist, of I Ait. Christianity, iii, 240 sq. ; Keichel, 
lloman See in the Middle Ayes, p. 1*9, 191 sq. : Wetzcr 
und Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, v, 91* sq. ; Herzog, Heal- 
Encyklop. xx, 72 sq. (J. 1 1. W.) 

MILAN, COUNCIL OF, There is no historical 
proof extant to warrant the assertion that anv Church 
councils or synods were held at Milan before 355 A.I). 
We have no reliable information concerning the synod 
which is said to have been held at Milan in 344 (see 
llardouin, Acta Conciliorum <( Epistohe decretales ac 
Const itutiones, etc. [ Paris, 1715], i,G27 sq.),and very little 
! is known of the synod of 34 f> (or 347). In that year a 
council of West era bishops was summoned at Milan, when 
the so-callul Long Creed (^oKpnrmyoc, to be found in 
Socrates. Hist. Keel. ii. IS), which had been drawn up 
by the Arian Council of Antioch (A.I). 34 5), was reject- 
ed. The council also required the deputies who brought 
it to sign a condemnation of Arianism. Of course they 
left the council in wrath (see J. Dominic, Mansi Sacro- 
rvm conciliorum nova et amplissima collectin, etc. [ Flor- 
cnt. 1759], ii, 1370). After the death of Constance (A.I). 
350), and the victory over Magncntius (A.I). 353). Con- 
stantins endeavored to establish Arianism by force in 
the West. In t lie synods of Arles (A.I). 354) and of 
Milan (A.I). 35*). be compelled the assembled bishops 
to sign the condemnation of Athanasius, though most of 
them were, it is thought, orthodox. Constantins was 
now sole master of the Homan world, and by bribes, by 
threats, and by force, the condemnation of Athanasius 
was extorted from the assembled bishops. Even Libe- 
rius (q.v.), the successor of Julius I, rejected Athanasius, 
from fear of Constantins, but soon afterwards threw off 
bis timidity, and refused to subscribe to bis condem- 
nation (see Mansi, iii, 233 sq.; Hefele, i, G31). 

The next council was held A.I). 390, Nt. Ambrose pre- 
siding. It is commonly supposed that in this council the 
sentence of the Bailie bishops against Ithaoins I'rsacius 
(who had caused the death of the Priscillianists hv their 
tiery zeal against their errors) was confirmed by the 
bishops of Italy. Baronins (as well as the collection of 
councils) states that this same council condemned Jo- 
vinian. the author of a new heresy, which decried the 
merit of virginity. St. Jerome reduces his doctrine to 
the four following heads: L That virgins, widows, and 
married women, being baptized, have the same degree 
of merit, if there be no difference between them in other 
respects. 2. That they who have been regenerated in 
baptism cannot be overcome by t lie devil. 3, That there 
is no difference in point of merit, between those who 
abstain from meat and those who partake of it with 
thanksgiving. 4. That all those who have kept their 
baptismal state shall have the same glory in heaven. 
From these principles other errors were deduced, viz, 
that there is no difference of degree in sin ; that fasting 
is not requisite: that there will be no distinction of mer- 
its in heaven. The fathers of the council condemned 
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the opinions of Jovinian and his followers, and they 
were driven out of the city. See Mansi, l. c. 690 ; Gie- 
seler, i,333; Hefele, ii, 48. 

Another council was held at Milan in 451, convoked 
by Eusebius, bishop of Milan, at the request of St. Leo 
the Great. All the suffragans of Milan were present, in 
all twenty bishops, among whom were Crispinus of Pa- 
via, Maximus of Turin, Abundius of Como, Optatianus 
of Brescia. The letter of the pope to Eusebius was 
read ; the legates then made a report of what was pass- 
ing in the East, and especially of the miseries existing 
from the acts of the Latrocinium at Ephesus; after- 
wards the celebrated letter of St. Leo to Flavianus was 
read, and the council unanimously declared that it con- 
tained the true doctrine of the Catholic Church upon 
the subject of the Incarnation (q. v.), and that it was 
built upon the teachings of the prophets, evangelists, 
and apostles. At the same time they decreed that all 
who should oppose this doctrine should be anathema- 
tized. Finally, a synodal letter was addressed to the 
pope filled with expressions of esteem and respect (Man- 
si, ii, 78 sq.; Hefele, Conciliengesehichte , ii, 374 sq.). In 
A.D. G79 pope Agatho summoned a council at Milan to 
condemn anew the heresy of Monnthelism (q. v.) (Man- 
si, xi, 174; Hefele, iii, 228). The provincial synods 
of A.D. 842, 860, 880, and 1009 have no bearing upon 
the general history of the Church, but those interested 
in these are referred to Mansi, xiv, 790; xv, 590; xvii, 
535, and xix, 310 ; Hefele, iv, 99, 217, 770. Septem- 
ber 12, 1287, a synod was held by Otto, the archbishop, 
assisted by eight of his suffragans, and the deputies of 
all the chapters of the province. Ten canons were pub- 
lished, in which they ordered the observation of the pa- 
pal constitutions, and the laws of the emperor Frederick 
II against heretics. Abbots and abbesses, monks and 
nuns, were ordered to observe the rule of St. Benedict or 
that of St. Augustine, and monks were forbidden to enter 
nunneries. The power of building churches and orato- 
ries was declared to be solely in the hands of the bishop 
(Mansi, xxiv, 808 sq. ; Hefele, vi, 225 ; Muratori, Rev. 
Itul. vol. iv). From 1565 to 1582 six provincial councils 
were held at Milan. For information concerning their 
enactments, see Concil. xv, 242, 337, 305 sq., 408. 556, 
700; Jo. llarduini Acta, x, 633, 1140; Christ. Wilhelm- 
Franz Walch, Entwurf einer vollstandigen Historic der 
Kirchenversammlungen (Leipsic, 1759). (J. II. W.) 

Milanese Liturgy. The Liturgy of Milan, com- 
monly attributed to Ambrose, is substantially the same 
as that of Rome until the time of Gregory the Great, 
and appears to have been derived from the same origin. 

“ In the time of Gregory, the Church of Milan did not 
adopt the chief alteration made by him. From that 
time, if not previously, the Liturgy of Milan began to 
be considered a peculiar rite ; and as the Romans gave 
their sacramentaries the names of Gelasius and Gregory, 
so the Milanese gave theirs the name of Ambrose ; who, 
in fact, may have composed some parts of it. After the 
time of Gregory, the Milan Liturgy doubtless received 
several additions. The earliest ecclesiastical writer who 
has been cited as speaking of the Ambrosian rite is Wa- 
Iofred Strabo, who died A.D. 849” (Riddle, Christian 1 
Antiquities, p. 417). See Liturgy. 

Milani, Aureliano, nephew of the following, was 
born at Bologna, Italy, in 1075. He painted in the style 
of Caracci, and, next to Carlo Cignani, no one did more 
to maintain the dignity and credit of the Bolognese 
school. Lanzi says he was not so excellent in his col- 
oring. His principal works in Bologna are the Resur- 
rection, in the church of La Purita ; the Stoning of St. 
Stephen, in St. Mascarella ; and St. Jerome, in Sta. Maria 
della Vita. He aftenvards went to Rome, where his 
finest work is the Beheading of St. John the Baptist, in 
the church of the Bergamaschi. He died in 1749. See 
Lanzi, History of Painting, transl. by Roscoe (London, 
1847, 3 vols. 8vo), iii, 152. 

Milani, G-iulio Cesare, a Bolognese painter, 


who was bom in 1621, executed many works for the 
churches in Bologna and the adjacent cities. His finest 
productions arfe the Marriage of the Virgin, in the 
church of St. Giuseppe; St. Antonio di Padova, in St. 
Maria del Costello; and a Holy Family, at the Lervi. 
According to Lanzi, “he was the most eminent of Tor- 
re’s disciples, and was rather admired in the churches 
of Bologna, and extolled in many adjacent states.” He 
died in 1078. See Lanzi, History of Painting, transl. by 
Roscoe (Loud. 1847, 3 vols. 8vo), iii, 107 ; Spooner, Biog. 
History of the Fine A rts (N. Y. 1805, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Milbtpurne, Luke, an English divine, was born at 
Wroxhall, Warwickshire. He was educated at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, after which he became rector 
of St. Ethelburga, London, and lecturer of Shoreditch 
in 1704. He died April 13, 1720. He published thirty- 
one single sermons between 1092 and 1720; several the- 
ological treatises, poems, etc. ; and the following work, 
by which he is best known: -Votes on Uryden's Virgil 
(Lond. 1098). Among Mil bourne’s theological works, 
we regard as the most important his Legacy to the 
Church of England (new ed. 1720, 2 vols. 8vo), in which 
he vindicates her orders from the objections of Papists 
and Dissenters. This work, it is stated, was undertaken 
by the special command of archbishop San croft and Dr. 
Lloyd, bishop of Norwich. See Cooper, Biograph. Diet. 
p. 806; Ellis, Hist, of Shoreditch ; Malone’s Dryden, i, 
214; iv, 633, 645; Johnson, Lives of the Poets, ed. Cun- 
ningham, i, 371 sq. ; Allibone, Diet, of Authors, ii, 1277. 

Mil'cah (lleb. Milk ah', tvzb'i, advice ; Sept. Mt\- 
ya), the name of two women. 

1. The daughter of Haran, and sister of Lot and Is- 
cah (or Sarah) ; she married Nahor (Gen. xii, 29), by 
whom she had eight suns (Gen. xx, 20, 23), one of whom 
was Bethuel, the father of Rebekah (Gen. xxiv, 15, 24, 
47). She was thus Abraham’s sister-in-law, and the 
grandmother of Isaac’s wife. B.C. eir. 2047. 

2. The fourth named of the five daughters of Zelophe- 
had, of the tribe of Manasseh (Numb, xxvi, 33), who 
became heiresses for the want of brothers (Numb, xxvii, 
1), and, having married members of the same tribe 
(Numb, xxxvi, 11), were assigned portions in Gilead 
(Josh, xvii, 3). B.C. 1019-1612. 

Mil'com (Heb. Milkom', Ds!?T2 , their ling, 1 Kings 
xi, 5; Sept. Mt Xywju and MAyo/u, Vulg. Moloch; 2 
Kings xxiii, 13, Mo\oy, Melchom ; also Malciiam, Heb. 
Malkam ', id., Jer. xlix, 1,8, Sept. Mt\yo\, Vulg. 

Melchom, “their king;” but this last is the proper ren- 
dering in Amos i, 15; Zepli. i, 5, in which latter passage 
the Auth.Yers. has “ Match am”), the principal deity of 
the Ammonites (Jer. xlix, 1, 3), for whose worship Solo- 
mon erected altars on the Mount of Olives, hence called 
the Hill of Offence (2 Kings xxiii, 13). Milcom is usu- 
ally regarded as the same as Molech or Moloch, although 
the latter was worshipped in a different place and man- 
ner, namely, by the offering of children in the flames 
of the valley of Ilinnoin (sec Keil, Comment, ad loc. 
Kings ; Movers, Phon. p. 324 sq. ; Ewald, Is?-. Gesch. iii, 
100). See Moloch. 

Mildew (“|lp^.7, yerakon', greenness, i. e. pallor, as 
the “paleness” by affright, Jer. xxx, 6) is properly a 
species of fungus or parasitic plant generated by moist- 
ure, and corrosive of the surface to which it adheres. 
In Scripture it is applied to grain, and refers to the pale 
green or yellowish color indicative of fading or wither- 
ing of plants (Dent, xxviii, 22 ; 1 Kings viii, 37 ; 2 
Chron. vi, 28 ; Amos iv, 9 ; Hag. ii, 17 ; in all which pas- 
sages it is connected with “ blasting”). The Arabic ap- 
plies the word yei'ukon to human beings as well as to 
corn, and thus describes the disease called in Europe 
yellow jaundice. Forskal w r as informed in Arabia by a 
Jew that it was the general opinion there that it is a 
mild breeze, dangerous to the corn, by which the ears 
are turned yellow. See Leprosy. 

Mile (piXiov, the Greek form of the Latin milliari - 
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urn , from mille, a thousand , Matt, v, 41), a Roman meas- 
ure of 1000 geometrical paces ( passus ) of five feet each, 
and therefore equal to 5000 Roman feet (see Smith’s 
Diet, of Greek and Roman A ntiq. s. v. Milliarc). Tak- 
ing the Roman foot at 1I.649G English inches, the Ro- 
man mile would he 1(318 English yards, or 142 yards 
less tnan the English statute mile (see Penny Cyclop cr- 
dia, s. v.). By another calculation, in which the foot is 
taken at 11.02 inches, the mile would he little more 
than 1014 yards. The number of Roman miles in a de- 
gree of a large circle of the earth is little more than 75 
(see I'kert, Geoyr. d. Griech. I, ii, 75). The mpst com- 
mon Latin term for the mile is mille passuum, or only 
the initials M. I’.; sometimes the word passuum is omit- 
ted. The Roman mile contained eight Greek stadia 
(Pliny, ii, 21). Hence it is usual with the earlier writers 
on Biblical geography to translate the Greek “ stade” into 
the English “ furlong” in stating the measurements of 
Eusebius and Jerome, who, like the early itineraries, 
always reckon by Roman miles. See 
Furlong. The Talmudists also em- 
ployed this measure (which they call 
( >tho, Lex. Rahb. p. 421), hut es- 
timate it at stadia (Baba Mezia, 
xxxiii, 1), as also the Roman histo- 
rians frequently reckon it, without ge- 
ographical or mathematical accuracy 
(Eorhiger, llandbuch d. alt. Geoyr. i, 

555). Mile-stones were set up along 
the roads constructed by the Romans 
in Palestine (Reland, PuUest. p. 401 
sq.), and to this day they may be 
seen, here and there, in that country 
(Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 1(31, note; ii, 

30G). The mile of the Jews is said to 
have been of two kinds, long or short, 
dependent on the length of the pace, 
which varied in different parts, the 
long pace being double the length of 
the short one (Carpzov, Apparat. p. 

679). See M ethology. 

Miles, IIenky G., a Presbyteri- 
an minister, was born in Amsterdam, 

N. V.. about the year 1811. lie was educated in Hud- 
son, Ohio, studied theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York ; was licensed by the New York 
Third Presbytery, and ordained by the Rochester Pres- 
bytery in 1*51. lie received and accepted a call to the 
Church at Hover, Ohio, and subsequently preached at 
Ilublinsburv, Pa., and Parma Centre and Woodhull, 
N. Y., where he died, July 21, 18(30. Air. Miles had to 
struggle with many difficulties, hut in all his duties he 
was conscientious and zealous. As a preacher he was 
clear and practical. See Presb. Hist. Almanac , 18G2, p. 
189. (J.L.S.) 

Mile'tum (2 Tim. iv, 20). See Miletus. 

Mile'tus (MrX/jroc, from the name of a fabled son 
of Apollo, who is said to have, founded the city, Apollod. 
iii, 1, 2). a city and seaport of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
about thirty-six miles south of Ephesus ((Varner’s .1 s/a 
Minor , ii, 385 sq.). The apostle Paul touched at this 
port on his voyage from Greece to Syria, and delivered 
to the elders of Ephesus, who had come to meet him 
there, a remarkable and affecting .address (Acts xx. 15- 
38 ). “ In the context we have the geographical rela- 

tions of the latter city brought out distinctly, as if it 
were Luke’s purpose to state them. In the first place, 
it lay on the coast to the south of Ephesus. Next, it 
was a day’s sail from Trogvllium (ver. 15). Moreover, 
to those who are sailing from the north, it is in the di- 
rect, line for Cos. We should also notice that it was 
near enough to Ephesus by land communication for the. 
message to be sent and the presbyters to come within a 
very narrow space of time. All these details correspond 
with the geographical facts of the case. As to the last 
point, Ephesus was by land only about twenty or thirty 


miles distant from Miletus. There is a further and 
more minute topographical coincidence, which may be 
seen in the phrase, ‘They accompanied him to the ship,’ 
implying as it does that the vessel lay at some distance 
from the town. The site of Miletus has now receded 
ten miles from the coast, and even in the apostle’s time 
it must have lost its strictly maritime position (Ilack- 
ett, Comm, on the Acts, 2d ed. p. 314; comp. Acts xxi, 
5). In each case we have a low, fiat shore, as a marked 
and definite feature of the scene.” Miletus was a place 
of considerable note, and the ancient capital of louia 
and Caria (llerod. i, 142; I’liny, v, 31). It was the 
birthplace of several men of renown — Thales, Timo- 
theus, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Democritus (Romp. 
5 1 el a, i, 17 ; Diog. Laertius, I ’it. Philosoph. p. 15, 88, 89, 
G50). Ptolemy (Geoyr. v, 2, 9) places Miletus in Caria 
by the sea, and it is stated to have had four havens, one 
of which was capable of holding a fleet. (See J. E. Ram- 
bach, I)e Mileto ejusque coloniis [Hal. 1790]; Soldan, 



Rer. Miles. Comment. [Darmst. 1829]; Schroeder, Com- 
ment. de rebus Miles. [Strals. 1827].) “ In early times it 
was the most flourishing city of the Ionian Greeks. The 
ships which sailed from it were celebrated for their dis- 
tant voyages. Miletus suffered in the progress of the 
Lydian kingdom and became tributary to Croesus. In 
the natural order of events, it was absorbed in the Per- 
sian empire; and, revolting, it was stormed and sacked. 
After a brief period of spirited independence, it received 
a blow from which it never recovered, in the siege con- 
ducted by Alexander when on his Eastern campaign. 
But still it held, even through the Roman period, the 
rank of a second-rate trading town, and Strabo mentions 
its four harbors. At this time it was politically in the 
province of Asia, though Caria was the old ethnological 
name of the district in which it was situated. Its pre- 
eminence on this coast had now long been yielded up to 
Ephesus. These changes can be vividly traced by com- 
paring the whole series of coins of the two places. In 
the case of Miletus, those of the autonomous period are 



Coin of Miletus, 
numerous and beautiful, those of the imperial period 
very scanty. Still Miletus was for some time an epis- 
copal city of Western Asia. Its final decay was doubt- 
less promoted by the silting up of the Marauder.” It 
was noted for a famous temple of Apollo, the oracle of 
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which is known to have been consulted so late as the 
4th century (Apollodorus, I)e Orig. Deor. iii, 130). There 
was, however, a Christian church in the place ; and in 
the 5th, 7tli, and 8th centuries we read of bishops of 
Miletus, who were present at several councils (Magde- 
burg, Hist. Eccles. ii, 192; iv, 86; v, 3; vii, 254; viii, 4). 
The city fell to decay after its conquest by the Saracens, 
and is now in ruins, not far from the spot where the 
Moeandcr falls into the sea. (See Btisching, Erdbeschr. 
XI, i, 100; Tzschucke, ad Mel. Ill, i, 481.) The exact 
site, however, is somewhat a matter of uncertainty (Ro- 
senmuller, Bibl. Geogr. I, ii, 187), owing to the altered 
character of the coast in modern times; but it appears 
to be in part covered by the remains now called Palatia, 
i. e. the palace (Leake, Asia Minor , p. 240). It lies in 
a triangular plot of ground, bounded by two branches 
of the river Mcndere — the ancient Mteander. These 
unite a little to the north of the ruins, and the stream 
thus formed disembogues through marshy ground into 
the sea about two miles distant. The harbor is filled 
up by the alluvial soil brought down by the river, which 
has already created a delta of no insignificant dimen- 
sions. The ruins of the ancient Miletus are even at 
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the present time striking and picturesqne, especially 
those of the theatre, one of the largest in Asia Minor. 
Seen from the south-west, it makes still a splendid ob- 
ject ; to the south, is a mosque, and farther still, in the 
same direction, a line of ruined arches, once forming an 
aqueduct. The fragments of a church remain, in which 
the current tradition of the place asserts that St. John 
preached the Gospel ; but it is unquestionably of a date 
far later than that of the evangelist. In the plain, be- 
tween the theatre and the aqueduct, are a few pillars, 
indicating the site of a temple, probably dedicated to 
Diana. See Texier, Asie Mineure, p. 316 sq. 

Some take the Miletus w-here Paul left Trophimus 
sick (2 Tim. iv, 20; Auth. Vers. “Miletum”) to have 
been in Crete, and therefore different from the above; 
but there seems to be no need for this conclusion. “This 
passage presents a very serious difficulty to the theory 
that there was only one Roman imprisonment. When 
Paul visited the place on the occasion just described, 
Trophimus was indeed with him (Acts xx, 4); but he 
certainly did not ‘leave him sick at Miletus,’ for at the 
conclusion of the voyage we find him with the apostle 
at Jerusalem (Acts xxi, 29). Nor is it possible that he 
could have been so left on the voyage from Caesarea to 
Rome, for in the first place there is no reason to believe 
that Trophimus was with the apostle then at all ; and 
in the second place the ship was never to the north of 
Cnidus (Acts xxvii, 7). But on the hypothesis that 
Paul was liberated from Rome and revisited the neigh- 
borhood of Ephesus, all becomes easy, and consistent 
with the other notices of his movements in the pastoral 
epistles. (See Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul , ch. xxvii ; Birks, Horce Apostolicce.)” 
See lurther in Schmidt, Res Miles. (Gott. 1855) ; Smith, 


Did. of Gr. and Rom. Geogr. s. v. ; Conybeare and IIow- 
son, St. Paul, ii, 214 sq.; Tschihatscheff, L'Asie Mineure 
(Par. 1853), i, 252 sq.; Rawlinson, Herod, i, 218 sq. 

Mileum, a city of Numidia, in the northern part of 
Africa, is celebrated in Church history as a place where, 
at the beginning of the 5th century, two synods w’ere • 
held. The first of them, which is of little importance, 
convened Aug. 27, 402. Aurelius of Carthage presided. 
The canons of Hippo and Carthage were confirmed, and 
five canons of discipline published, which are contained 
in the African Code (comp. Code x Canon. Eccl. A fric. p. 
85-90). It was decided that the younger bishops should 
give place to those of older standing, excepting the pri- 
mates of Numidia and Mauritania, who always took 
precedence of all other primates of whatever standing 
{Cone, ii, 1323). The second synod, which was held to- 
wards the autumn of A.D. 416, is knowm as the Con- 
cilium Milevitanum. This was a provincial council of 
Numidia, and was attended by sixty-one bishops of the 
province. It was chiefly owing to Augustine’s (q. v.) 
influence, and to the happy issue of the synod at Dios- 
polis (q. v.), that the African bishops assembled in a 
synodical meeting. Having learned the proceedings of 
the Council of Car- 
thage of the same 
year, they wrote a 
synodal letter to pope 
Innocent I (q.v.), in 
which, after enlarg- 
ing upon the enor- 
mity of the Pelagian 
heresy, which denied 
the necessity oi pray- 
er in adults and of 
baptism for chil- 
dren, and, after show- 
ing how worthy it 
was of the notice 
and censure of the 
Church, they en- 
treated him, since 
the salvation of Pe- 
lagius (q. v.) and 
Coelestius (q. v.) could not be secured, that he would 
at least provide for that of others by condemning their 
heresies. They did not ask the excommunication of 
Pelagius and Coelestius, as has sometimes been stated, 
but that they should be commanded to renounce their 
heresies, and that only the heresies themselves should 
be condemned. “ Hoc gestum,” they concluded, “ Do- 
mino frater, sanctfe caritati turn intimandum dneimus, 
ut statutis nostras mediocritatis etiam apostolicae sedis 
adhibeatur auctoritas.” Among the names attached to 
this letter are those of Silvanus, primate of the prov- 
ince of Numidia, Alypius, St. Augustine, Severus of 
Mileum, Fortunatus of Citha, and Possidius. Another 
and more confidential letter was addressed to Innocent 
by five North African bishops, of whom Augustine was 
one (see Mansi, iv, 321 sq.). Pelagius also sent him a 
letter and a confession of faith, which, however, were 
not received in due time. Innocent understood both 
the controversy and the interests of the Roman sec. In 
his reply, which is to be found in A i/gust. Epist. p. 182, 
he commended the Africans for having addressed them 7 
selves to the Church of St. Peter, before which it was 
seemly that all the affairs of Christendom should be 
brought. He praised the zeal and pastoral care of the 
African bishops, briefly established the true doctrine of 
grace, and condemned Pelagius and Coelestius, with 
their followers, declaring them to be separated from the 
Catholic Church. “Non solum enim,” he says, “qui 
faciunt sed etiam qui consentiunt facientibus, digni sunt 
morto; quia non multum interesse arbitror inter com- 
mittentis animum et consentientis favorem.” He re- 
frained, however, from giving judgment respecting the 
Synod of Diospolis. He also replied to the letters which 
Augustine and the four bishops — Aurelius, Alypius, 
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Evodius, and Possidius — had addressed to him. These ! 
letters of Innocent were written in a council held at 
Hume upon the subject in January, 417, and are to be 
found in Mansi (iii, 1071 sq.). See Sclnilstraten, Antiq. 
Juries. Afric. J)iss. vol. iii; Xorris, Jlist. Pelag. i, 10; 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii, 100; Gieseler, Kccles. JJist. 
i, 330 sq. ; SchafT, Church J list . iii, 797 ; Milman, Hist, 
of Christianity , p. 389, 414 sq. 

Milicz von Khicmsieu (Kromesize), John, was one 
of the most eminent precursors of the Bohemian Kefor- 
mation. Of his early years little is known. The fact 
that in his mature years he first engaged in the study 
of the German language, would indicate that his edu- 
cation must have been acquired elsewhere than in a 
German university; possibly in Italy or at Paris, or in 
his own country, Moravia. Commencing his public ca- 
reer as a priest about the year 1350, he soon attracted 
the notice of the emperor Charles IV, who was also king 
of Bohemia, and became bis secretary. At the same 
time, as canon of the cathedral at Prague, and arch- 
deacon, he occupied a conspicuous ecclesiastical position. 
Besigning, however, all his prospects of promotion, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of the bishop, be chose a 
lot of poverty and hardship, that he might more fully 
imitate the example of Christ. For six months lie 
preached to the people at Bisliop-teinitz ; but fearing 
lest his position there was too tempting, in a worldly 
point of view, he returned to Prague, tirst officiating 
in the church of St. Nicholas, in the Kleine Seito, and 
afterwards in that of St. -Egidius, in the old city. At 
first his hearers were few. Perhaps his Moravian dia- 
lect was not attractive. His reproof of sin, and his ear- 
nest words, however, soon attracted notice. Multitudes 
thronged to hear him. lie preached daily, and often 
three, and sometimes five sermons. To be more exten- 
sively useful, he applied himself to the study of Ger- 
man, that he might address himself to the Germans of 
Prague. The evils and corruptions of the times doubt- 
less led him to select his themes of discourse largely 
from the Apocalypse, anil the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament, and ere long the coming of Antichrist became 
the burden of his pulpit discourses, lie fixed the date 
of his coming at A.D. 1305-67, nor did he fear to ex- 
pose the iniquities which, to bis view, seemed to her- 
ald it. Priests, bishops, and magistrates, and even the 
emperor himself, were not spared. It is to the credit 
of bis reputation for sincerity that, notwithstanding the 
hostility which he provoked in some quarters, lie was 
sustained and befriended by the highest powers in 
Church and State. 

In 1367, on the report that the pope was about to re- 
turn from Avignon to Borne, Milicz resolved to visit 
and confer with him. The pope’s arrival was delayed; 
and Milicz, obedient to what he regarded as the voice I 
of the Spirit within him, nailed upon the doors of St. 
Peter’s the sentence which had so long occupied bis 
thoughts — “The Antichrist has come.” lie zealously 
warned the people and the clergy to withdraw them- 
selves from iniquity. The inquisitor, encouraged by re- 
ports of Milicz’s course in Bohemia, ordered his arrest 
and imprisonment. From his prison be was summoned 
to preach to an assembly of the clergy, but his full re- 
lease did not take place till the pope’s arrival in Home 
in 1308. In free conference with the pope and some of 
the cardinals who befriended him, he moderated, if lie 
did not modify bis views, t >n bis return to Prague, 
where he succeeded Conrad Waldhauser in the Tein 
Church. his enthusiastic zeal assumed a new phase, lie 
devoted himself earnestly to the reform of the vicious 
and abandoned. Scores of prostitutes were recalled to 
repentance and virtue. The quarters they had occu- 
pied, heretofore the scandal of the city, were transformed. 
A chapel to St. Mary Magdalene was erected there, and 
buildings were provided for the residence and support 
of the hundreds, if not thousands, that were recovered 
to the paths of virtue. Milicz's course made him many 
enemies. Of the clergy, some were jealous of him, anil 


others hated him for his rebukes. Charges were drawn 
up against him, and forwarded to the pope at Avignon. 
It is quite significant that these articles, twelve in num- 
ber, are almost silent as to any doctrinal errors. The 
pope, however, was prejudiced against Milicz, and sum- 
moned him to his court, to answer in person. Milicz, 
promptly responded to the summons. He met a kindly 
reception, and succeeded in vindicating his innocence. 
But his career was drawing to a close. lie was taken 
sick at Avignon, and died June 29, 1374. At Prague 
his decease gave occasion for public and general lamen- 
tation. 

Of the Christian character and devotion of Milicz, 
Matthias of Janow speaks in terms that might seem ex- 
travagant if the actual results of Milicz’s labors did not 
go so far to justify them. Notwithstanding the envy 
which was felt towards him by some of the clergy, and 
the hostility which lie provoked by his sharp rebuke of 
prevailing iniquity, he does not seem to have laid him- 
self open to the charge of departing seriously from the 
accepted doctrines and usages of the Church. Indeed, 
his zeal took more of a practical than a speculative di- 
rection, and in this respect only can he be considered as 
a precursor who prepared the way for lluss. 

Of Milicz’s writings, some are still extant in manu- 
script, and some have been preserved by his friend and 
admirer, Matthias von Janow (q. v.). 1 1 is Latin works 

were, Libellus de Antichristo ; Gratia JJei, or sermons 
on the occasion of Church festivals throughout the year; 
and Sermones (luadrigesimales. Of his Bohemian works, 
consisting of sermons and postils, one only has been 
printed, and, though it found a place in the Prohibitory 
Index, not a copy of it is now known to exist. 

A somewhat detailed account of AT ilicz is given by 
Neander in his History of the Church (vol. v). To the 
other sources of information — besides Balbinus (Miscell. 
i, lib. iv, 34) and the writings of Matthias of Janow — 
to which Neander had access, must be added P. Jordan’s 
Die Vorlaufr des J/nssitentkunis in Huh men, which pre- 
sents a concise sketch of Conrad of Waldhansen, Milicz, 
and Matthias of Janow. This sketch, really drawn up 
by F. Palackv, the historian of Bohemia, was published 
at first in Germany, with the name of P. Jordan affixed, 
since at the time it was doubtful whether the laws of 
the press in Austria would permit its publication in any 
of its states. It was republished, however, in 1868, un- 
der the name of its real author, F. Palackv; and doubt- 
less furnishes the most trustworthy account extant of 
the subject of this article. See also Gillett, Life ofJIuss 
(see Index in vol. ii) ; Hardwick, Ch. Hist. p. 397, 399; 
Gieseler, Cedes. Jlist. iii, 184 sq. ; Biddle. J/ist. of the 
J\tpacy , ii, 363; Czcrwonka, Gesch. dor erangd. Kirche 
in JJohmen (Bibf. 1869), vol. i. (K. II. G.) 

Militant, Church, a term applied to the whole 
congregation of faithful men on earth (in distinction from 
the Church triumphant in heaven), as engaged “to light 
manfully” under Christ's banner against sin, the world, 
and the devil; and to continue his faithful soldiers (mi- 
lites) and servants unto their life’s end. — Eden, Theol. 
Diet. 

Military Orders is a term applied to three cele- 
brated fraternities which sprang up in the period of 
the Crusades (q. v.). They were religious associations 
which arose from a mixture of the religious enthusiasm 
and the chivalrous love of arms which almost equally 
formed the characteristics of meduvval society. The 
first origin of such associations may be traced to the ne- 
cessities of the t 'bristian residents of the Holy Land, in 
which the monks, whose lirst duty had been to serve 
the pilgrims in the hospital at Jerusalem, were com- 
pelled. by the necessity of self-defence, to assume the 
character of soldiers as well as of monks. These were 
termed Knights of St.John. See IIosrnwi.LKiiS. 'Flic 
second, the order of the Templars (q. v.), and the third, 
the Teutonic Knights, were the outgrowth of the days of 
the Crusades. Sec Kxioimioot>. These military or- 
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ders professed to unite religious vows with the duties 
and discipline of a warrior. The chief objects they 
claimed to have in view were to defend and support 
Christianity, by force of arms, against the Mohamme- 
dans; to keep the public roads of Palestine from being 
infested with robbers ; and to assist the poor, and minis- 
ter to the sick, among those who were prompted by the 
spirit of the times to visit, as pilgrims, the various places 
reputed to be scenes of our Lord’s earthly career. 

The inferior orders of Alcantara and Calatrava, in 
Spain, having for their immediate object the defence of 
their country against the Moors, as well as those of Avis, 
in Portugal,* claimed to have been instituted for like 
reasons as those above mentioned. They followed the 
Cistercian rule, and all three differed from the Templars 
and the lvnights of St.John in being permitted by their 
institute to marry once. The. same privilege was en- 
joyed in the Savoyard order of Knights of St. Maurice 
and the Flemish order of St. Hubert. On the contrary, 
the Teutonic Knights, who had their origin in the Cru- 
sades [see Teutonic Knights], were bound by an ab- 
solute vow of chastity. 

With the varying conditions of society, these relig- 
ious associations have at various times been abolished 
or fallen into disuse; but most of them still subsist in 
the form of orders of knighthood, and, in some of 
them, attempts have recently been made to revive, 
with certain modifications, the monastic character 
■which they originally possessed. See Lea, Hist, of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy , ch. xxii; Giustiuani, Ordini Mili- 
tari, s. v. 

Militz. See Milicz. 

Milk is designated by two Hebrew words of distinct 
signification. 

1. -bn {chalab', fat, i. e. rich; Gr. yd\a) denotes 
new or sweet milk. This, in its. fresh state, appears to 
have been used very largely among the Hebrews, as is 
customary among people who have many cattle, and 
yet make but sparing use of their flesh for food (see Job 
xxi, 24; Judg. iv, 19). It is not a mere adjunct in 
cookery, or restricted to the use of the young, although 
it is naturally the characteristic food of childhood, both 
from its simple and nutritive qualities (1 Pet. ii, 2), and 
particularly as contrasted with meat (1 Cor. iii,2; Heb. 
v, 12); but beyond this it is regarded as substantial 
food adapted alike to all ages and classes. Hence it is 
enumerated among “ the principal things for the whole 
use of a man’s life” (Ecclus. xxxix, 26). It frequently 
occurs in connection with honey, as a delicacy (Exod. 
iii, 8; xiii, 5; Josh, v, 6; Jer. xi, 5; comp. Dio Chrvs. 
xxxv, p. 434 ; Strabo, xv, p. 715). In reading of milk in 
Scripture, the milk of cows naturally presents itself to 
the mind of the European reader; but in Western Asia, 
and especially among the pastoral and semi-pastoral 
people, not only cows, but goats, sheep, and camels are 
made to give their milk for the sustenance of man. 
That this was also the case among the Hebrews may be 
clearly inferred even from the slight intimations which 
the Scriptures afford. Thus we read of “ butter of kine, 
and milk of sheep” (Deut. xxxii, 14); and in Prov. 
xxvii, 27, the emphatic intimation, “Thou shalt have 
goats’ milk for food,” seems to imply that this was con- 
sidered the best fur use in the simple state (comp. Pliny, 
xxviii, 33; see Russell’s Aleppo , ii, 12; Sonuini, Trav. i, 
329 sq. ; Bocliart , Ilieroz. i, 717 sq.). “Thirty milch 
camels” were among the cattle which Jacob presented 
to his brother Esau (Gen. xxxii, 15), implying the use 
of camels’ milk. 

The most striking scriptural allusion to milk is that 
which forbids a kid to be seethed in its mother’s milk, 
and its importance is attested by its being thrice re- 
peated (Exod. xxiii, 19; xxxiv, 26; Deut. xiv, 21). 
The following are the most remarkable views respecting 
it: (1.) That it prohibits the eating of the fcetus of the 
goat as a delicacy: but there is not the least evidence 
that the Jews were ever attached to this disgusting 
VI.— R 
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luxury. (2.) That it prevents the kid being killed till 
it is eight days old, when, it is said, it might subsist 
without the milk of its mother. (3.) This ground is 
admitted by those who deduce a further reason from 
the fact that a kid was not, until the eighth day, fit for 
sacrifice. But there appears no good reason why a kid 
should be described as “ in its mother’s milk,” in those 
days, more than in any other days of the period during 
which it is suckled. (4.) Others, therefore, maintain 
that the eating of a sucking kid is altogether and abso- 
lutely prohibited. But a goat suckles its kid for three 
months, and it is not likely that the Jews were so long 
forbidden the use of it for food. No food is forbidden 
but as unclean, and a kid ceased to be unclean on the 
eighth day, when it was fit for sacrifice ; and what was 
fit for sacrifice could not be unfit for food, (5.) That 
the prohibition was meant to prevent the dam and kid 
from being slain at the same time. But this is forbidden 
with reference to the goat and other animals in express 
terms, and there seems to be no reason why it should be 
repeated in this remarkable form with reference to the 
goat only. (6.) Others understand it literally, as a pre- 
cept designed to encourage humane feelings. But, as 
Michaelis asks, how came the Israelites to hit upon the 
strange whim of boiling a kid in milk, and just in the 
milk of its own mother V (7.) Still, understanding the 
text literally, it is possible that this was not a common 
act of cookery, but an idolatrous or magical rite. Mai- 
monides, in his More Nebochim , urges this opinion, and 
adduces the fact that in two of the above passages the 
practice is spoken of in immediate connection with the 
three great annual feasts (Exod. xxiii, 17, 19; xxxiv, 
23, 26), although he admits that he “had not yet been 
able to find it in the Zabian books.” This opinion is 
confirmed by an extract which Cudworth ( Discourses 
concerning the True Notion of the Lord’s Supper, p. 30) 
gives from an ancient Karaite commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch ; it has been supported by Spencer {Be Legibus 
Hebr. ii, 9, § 2), and has been advocated by Le Clerc, 
Dathe, and other able writers; it is also corroborated by 
the addition in the Samaritan copy, and in some degree 
by the Targum. (8.) Michaelis, however, advances a 
quite new r opinion of his own. He takes it for granted 
that bua, rendered “seethe,” may signify to roast as 
well as to boil, which is hardly disputable ; that the 
kid’s mother is not here limited to the real mother, but 
applies to any goat that has kidded; that here de- 
notes not milk, but butter ; and that the precept is not 
restricted to kids, but extends not only to lambs (w'hich 
is generally granted), but to all other not forbidden ani- 
mals. Having erected these props, Michaelis builds 
upon them the conjecture that the motive of the pre- 
cept was to endear to the Israelites the land of Canaan, 
which abounded in oil, and to make them forget their 
Egyptian butter. Moses, therefore, to prevent their 
having any longing desire to return to that country, 
enjoins them to use oil in cooking their victuals, as ■well 
as in seasoning their sacrifices {Mosaisches Recht, pt. iv, 
p. 210). This is ingenious, but it is open to objection. 
The postulates cannot readily be granted, and, if grant- 
ed, the conclusion deduced from them is scarcely just, 
seeing that, as Geddes remarks, “ there wrns no need nor 
temptation for the Israelites to return to Egypt on ac- 
count of its butter, when they possessed a country that 
flowed with milk and honey” {Critical Remarks , p. 257). 
See Kid. 

In its figurative use, milk occurs sometimes simply 
as the sign of abundance (Gen. xlix, 12; Ezek. xxv, 4; 
Joel iii, 18, etc.) ; but more frequently in combination 
w'ith honey — “milk and honey” being a phrase which 
occurs about twenty times in Scripture. Thus a rich 
and fertile soil is described as a “land flowing with milk 
and honey ;” which, although usually said of Palestine, 
is also applied to other fruitful countries, as Egypt 
(Numb, xvi, 13). This figure is by no means peculiar 
to the Hebrews, but is frequently met with in classi- 
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cal writers. A beautiful example occurs in Euripides 
( Baccli . 142). llcnce its use to denote the food of chil- 
dren. Milk is also constantly employed as a symbol of 
the elementary parts or rudiments of doctrine (1 Cor. 
iii, 2; llcb. v, 12, 18); and, from its purity and sim- 
plicity, it is also made to symbolize the unadulterated 
Word of Cod (t Pet. ii,2; comp. Isa. lv, 1). 

The term rendered “ milk out” in Isa. Ixvi, 11, is 
matsnts', which occurs only in that passage, and appar- 
ently signifies to suck or draw out something sweet with 
relish, as milk from the breast ; it is- put as a symbol of 
abundant satisfaction. 

2. nX"2n, chemah ', from I"! -H, to coagulate ), is always 
translated “ butter” in the Authorized Version. It seems 
to mean both butter and curdled milk, but most gener- 
ally the latter; and the context will, in most cases, sug- 
gest the distinction, which has been neglected by our 
translators. It was this curdled milk, highly esteemed 
as a refreshment in the East (where it is called lebben, 
see Russell's Aleppo, i, 150; Hurckhardt, Tear. ii, 097, 
727 ; Robinson, ii, 105; iii, 574>, that Abraham set be- 
fore the angels ((Jen. xviii, 8) ; and it was the same 
that Jael gave to Sisera, instead of the water which 
he asked (Judg. v, 25), as Josephus particularly notes 
(y dXa aa<f>5opbg i/Ct], Ant. v, 5, 4); it was produced 
from one of the goat-skin bottles which are still used 
for the purpose by the Hcdouins (Judg. iv, 19; comp. 
Ilurckhardt’s Xotes, i, 45). As it would keep for a con- 
siderable time, it was particularly adapted to the use 
of travellers (2 Sam. xvii, 29). In this state milk ac- 
quires a slightly inebriating power, if kept long enough. 
Isa. vii, 22 is the only text in which the word is coupled 
with “ honey,” and there it is a sign of scarcity, not of 
plenty, as when honey is coupled with fresh milk. It 
means that there being no fruit or grain, the remnant 
would have to live on milk and honey; and, perhaps, 
that milk itself would be so scarce that it would be 
needful to use it with economy, and hence to curdle it, 
as fresh milk cannot be preserved for chary use. Al- 
though, however, this word properly denotes curdled 
milk, it seems also to be sometimes used for milk in 
general (Deut. xxxii, 14; Job xx, 15; Isa. vii, 15). See 

BlTTEK; (’JIEKSK. 

Lebben is still extensively used in the East : at certain 
seasons of the year the poor almost live upon it, while 
the upper classes eat it with salad or meat (Russell, i, 
118). It is still offered in hospitality to the passing 
stranger (Robinson, /Sib. lies. i, 571 ; ii, 70,21 1) — so free- 
ly, indeed, that in some parts of Arabia it would be re- 
garded as a scandal if money were received in return 
(Ihirckhardt’s .1 robin, i, 120; ii, 10(5). The method now 
pursued in its preparation is to boil the milk over a slow 
lire, adding to it a small piece of old IMen or some other 
acid in order to make it coagulate (Russell, .1 leppo. i, 
1 IK, 870; Hurckhardt, A rabiu, i, 00). — Kitto; Smith. 
See Tool*. 

Mh.k and IIoxey used at Jlaptism. — The prac- 
tice of tasting milk and honey at baptism appears to 
have been founded upon the promises made to the Is- 
raelites ( Exod.iii.8, 17; xxxiii,8). They were probably 
regarded as appropriate emblems at the administration 
of that sacrament by which we are introduced into that 
new land “ (lowing with milk and honey,” the spiritual 
kingdom of (iod under the (iospel. 'l'lie tasting of milk 
may be supposed to refer especially to the words of St. 
Peter, ‘‘As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of 
the word, that ye may grow thereby” (1 Pet. ii, 2); a 
passage which was applied to baptism. As milk de- 
noted the spiritual nourishment afforded by ( Jod’s Word, 
so honey denoted its pleasantness or agreeableness to 
the mind and heart of a renewed person (l’sa. xix. 11 ; 
cxix, 108 ; Rev. x, 9, 10). And the use of honey at bap- 
tism may have served to remind believers of the superi- 
ority of the Christian dispensation over the Jewish, since 
under the latter there was a law against the use of honey 
at sacrifices, on account of its liability to corrupt. See 


IIoney. The emblems of milk and honey were in use 
as early as the third and fourth centuries. Salmasius 
and some others suppose that they were given to the 
communicant instead of the Eucharist. This, however, 
is a mistake, for the Eucharist was administered at 
the same time (Salmasius, ap. Xu icer. Thesuur. pt. ii, p. 
230). Tertullian says it was a sign of new birth, and 
that the communicants became as children adopted into 
God’s family — “hide suseepti lacti et mellis concordiam 
pnegustamus” (Tcrtull. De cor. .Vi/, e. 3). St. Jerome 
says this was done in allusion to those passages of the 
apostle, I have fed you with milk, and not with strong 
meat;” and to St. Peter's saying above; for milk de- 
notes the innocency of children (Comment, in Es. LV, i). 
Clemens Alexandrians also takes notice of this custom, 
saying, As soon as we are born, we are nourished with 
milk, which is the nutriment of the Lord; and when we 
are born again, we are honored with the hope of rest by 
the promise of Jerusalem which is above, where it is said 
to rain milk and honey : for by these material things we 
are assured of that sacred food” (Clem. Alexandr. i, (5, 
103). We learn further, from the third Council of Car- 
thage, that the milk and honey had a peculiar consecra- 
tion distinct from that of the Eucharist (Cod. Eccles. 
AJ'ric. can. 37, ap. Justcllun) — “Nothing else should be 
offered in the sacraments of the body and blood of the 
Lord but what the Lord commanded, that is, bread and 
wine mingled with water. Hut the first-fruits, and 
honey and milk, which are offered on one most solemn 
day for the mystery of infants, though they be offered 
at the altar, shall have their own peculiar benediction, 
that they may be distinguished from the sacrament of 
the body and blood of the Lord.” Here we see that 
milk and honey were only to be offered on one solemn 
day, that is, on the great Sabbath, or Saturday before 
Easter, which was the most solemn time of baptism ; 
and only for the mystery of infants, that is, persons 
newly baptized, who were commonly called infants, in 
a mystical sense, from their new birth, in the African 
Church. In the time of the Council of Trullo the offer- 
ing of milk and honey at the altar was forbidden (comp. 
Cone. Trull, can. 57). See Riddle, Christian Antiquities, 
p. 520; Ayer, Treasury of Bible Knowledge, p. 591 : Cole- 
man, A orie nt Christianity , p. 402: Hingham, .1 ntiguides 
of the Latin Church, i. 500 sq. ; ii, 755 sq. : Eadic, Eccles . 
Diet. ; August!, Christl. A rchaolvggfu, 4 1G sq. 

Mill recha’yim , the tiro millstones, from 

nrn, to bruise, Exod. xi, 5; “mills,” Numb, x, 8; 
“millstones,” Isa. xlvii,2; Jer. xxv, 10; “ nether" mill- 
stone, Deut. xxiv, G; pvXutv, Matt, xxiv, 21. Each 
millstone was called n>E, pe’laeh, a slice or piece, as of 
fruit, in Cant, iv, 3; 1 Sam. xxx, 12; always “piece” of 
a millstone, Judg. ix, 53; 2 Sam. xi, 21 ; Job xli. 24; 
Hr. fti'Xoc, Matt, xviii, G; Luke xvii, 2; Rev. xviii, 21, 
22). The mill (properly tuchanah’, a “grind- 
ing,” Eccl. xii, 4 ; fechon', “ to grind,” Lam. v, 13 ; 

Cir. pvXjf for grinding grain had not wholly superseded 
the mortar for pounding it in the time of Moses (Numb, 
xi, 8). Sec Mortar. Hut line meal — that is, meal 
ground or pounded fine— is mentioned so early as the 
time of Abraham ((Jen. xviii, G): hence mills and mor- 
tars must have been previously known. See Chits. 
j The mill common among the Hebrews differed little 
from that which is in use to this day throughout West- 
ern Asia and Northern Afriea. It consisted of two cir- 
cular stones, two feet in diameter and half a foot thick. 
The lower is called the “nether millstone” (Job xli, 10 
[24]), and the upper the “rider” (Judg. ix, 53; 2 Sam. 
xi, 21). The former was usually fixed to the tloor, and 
had a slight elevation in the centre, or, in other words, 
was slightly convex in the upper surface. The upper 
stone bad a concavity in its under surface fitting to, or 
receiving, the convexity of the lower stone. There was 
a hole in the top, through which the grain was intro- 
duced by handfuls at a time. The upper 6tone had an 
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Modern Egyptian Mill. 


upright stick fixed in it as a handle, by 
which it was made to turn upon the 
lower stone, and by this action the grain 
w as ground, and came out at the edges. 

As tliere were neither public mills nor 
bakers, except the king’s (Gen. xl, 2; 
llos. vii, 4-8), each family possessed a 
mill; and, as it was in daily use, it was 
made an infringement of the law for a 
person to take another’s mill or mill- 
stone in pledge (Dent, xxiv, 6). See 
Millstone. On the second day, in 
warm climates, bread becomes dry and 
insipid; hence the necessity of baking 
every day, and hence also the daily 
grinding at the mills early in the morn- 
ing. See Bread. It is worked by- 
women, sometimes singly and some- 
times two together, who are usually 
seated on the bare ground (Isa. xlvii, 1, 

2) “ facing each other; both have hold 
of the handle by which the upper is 
turned round on the ‘nether’ mill- 
stone. The one whose right hand is disengaged throws 
in the grain as occasion requires through the hole in 
the upper stone. It is not correct to say that one pushes 
it half round, and then the other seizes the handle. 



This would be slow work, and would give a spasmodic 
motion to the stone. Both retain their hold, and pull 
to, or push from, as men do with the whip or cross-cut 
saw. The proverb of our Saviour (Matt, xxiv, 41) is 
true to life, for women only grind. I cannot recall an 
instance in which men were at the mill” (Thomson, 
Land and Book, ii, 205). The labor is very hard, and 
the task of grinding is in consequence performed only 
by the lowest servants (Exod. xi, 5; comp. Plaut. Merc. 
ii, 3) and captives (Judg. xvi, 21 ; Job xxxi, 10; Isa. 
xlvii, 1.2; Lam. v, 13; comp. Homer, Od. vii, 103 ; Sue- 
tonius, Tib. c. 51). Grinding is reckoned in the Mislma 
(. Shubbath , vii, 2) among the chief household duties, to 
be performed by the wife unless she brought with her 
one servant ( Cethuboth , v, 5) ; in which case she was 
relieved from grinding, baking, and washing, but was 
still obliged to suckle her child, make her husband’s 
bed, and work in wool. Among the Fellahs of the Hau- 
ran, one of the chief articles of furniture described by 
Bnrckhardt (Syria, p. 292) is the “ hand-mill , which is 
used in summer when there is no water in the wadies to 
drive the mills.” The operation occasions considerable 
noise, and its simultaneous performance in a great num- 
ber of houses or tents forms one of the sounds as indica- 
tive of an active population in the East as the sound of 


wheel-carriages in the "West. Hence the sound of the 
mill is the indication of peaceful household life, and the 
absence of it is a sign of desolation and abandonment : 
“When the sound of the mill is low” (Eccl. xii, 4). 
No more affecting picture of utter desolation could be 
imagined than that conveyed in the threat denounced 
against Judah by the mouth of the prophet Jeremiah 
(xxv, 10) : “ 1 will take from them the voice of mirth, 
and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom 
and the voice of the bride, the sound of the millstones , 
and the light of the candle” (comp. Rev. xviii, 22). 
The song of the women grindiug is supposed by some 
to be alluded to in the above passage of Ecclesiastes, 
and it was evidently so understood by the Sept.; but 
Dr. Robinson says (i, 485), “We heard no song as an 
accompaniment to the work,” and Dr. Hackett (JBibl. 
Illust. p. 49) describes it rather as shrieking than sing- 
ing. It is alluded to in Ilomer (Od. xx, 105-119); and 
Athenaeus (xiv, p. 619 a) refers to a peculiar chant 
which was sung by women winnowing corn, and men- 
tioned by Aristophanes in the Thesmophoriazusce, 

The hand-mills of the ancient Egyptians appear to 
have been of the same character as those of their de- 
scendants, and like them were worked by women (Wil- 
kinson, Ane. Eg. ii, 118, etc.). “ They had also a large 
mill on a very similar principle, but the stones were of 
far greater power and dimensions; and this could only 
have been turned by cattle or asses, like those of the 
ancient Romans and of the modern Cairenes.” It was 
the millstone of a mill of this kind, driven by an ass, 
which is alluded to in Matt, xviii, 6 (g v\oq ovikoq), to 
distinguish it, says Lightfoot (I I or. Ilebr. ad loe.), from 
those small mills which were used to grind spices for 
I the wound of circumcision, or for the delights of the 
| Sabbath, and to which both Ivimchi and Jarchi find a 
reference in Jer. xxv, 10. Of a married man with slen- 
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der means it is said in the Talmud ( Kiddushin , p. 29 5), 
“ With a millstone on his neck he studies the law,” and 
the expression is still proverbial (Tendlau, Sprichworter , 
p. 181). The ordinary mill of the Homans, however, 
was essentially like the conical hand-mill of the East, 
as specimens preserved among the ruins of bake-houses 
in rompeii show (see Smith's Diet, of Or. ami Horn. 
A ntirj. s. v. Mola). 

It was the movable upper millstone of the hand-mill 
with which the woman of Thebez broke Abimelech’s 
skull (.Tudg. ix, 53). It is now generally made, accord- 
ing to Dr. Thomson, of a porous lava brought from the 
Ilauran, both stones being of the same material; but, 
says the same traveller, “ I have seen the nether made 
of a compact sandstone, and quite thick, while the upper 
was of this lava, probably because from its lightness it 
is the more easily driven round with the hand” ( Land 
and Boak,\\, 296). The porous lava to which he refers 
is probably the same as the black tufa mentioned by 
Burckhardt (Syria, p. 57), the blocks of which are 
brought from the Lejah, and arc fashioned into mill- 
stones by the inhabitants of Ezra, a village in the Ilau- 
ran. “They vary in price according to their size, from 
lifteen to sixty piastres, and arc preferred to all others 
on account of the hardness of the stone.” 

One passage (Lam. v, 13) is deserving of notice, which 
Iloheisel (De J lolis Manual. Vet. in Ugolini, vol. xxix) 
explains in a manner which gives it a point that is lost 
in our Auth. Vers. It may be rendered, “ The choice 
(men) bore the mill (“pn^, techdii), and the youths 
stumbled beneath the wood the wood being the wood- 
work or shaft of the mill, which the captives were com- 
pelled to carry. There are, moreover, allusions to other 
apparatus connected with the operation of grinding — the 
sieve, or bolter (i“I22, naphak', Isa. xxx, 28; or 
hibarah Amos ix, 9), and the hopper, though the lat- 
ter is only found in the Mishna (Zubim, iv, 3), and was 
a late invention. We also find in the Mishna ( Demai , 
iii, *1) that mention is made of a miller (*|n'I3, (ochen ), 
indicating that grinding grain was recognised as a dis- 
tinct occupation. Wind-mills and water-mills are of 
more recent date.— Smith; Kitto. 

Mill, David, D.D., a noted German Orientalist, 
was born at Knnigsberg, Prussia, April 13, 1092. Called 
to Holland, he accepted a professorship in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht. Tie died 31 ay 22, 1755. 1 1 is ablest 
work is, Dissert atitmes Selectee Variu S. Lift, et Auti- 
quitutis Oriental!* Capita erponentes et illustrantes , curis 
secundis (Lngd. Bat. 1743). 

Mill, James, an eminent British metaphysician and 
political economist, was born of humble parentage in the 
neighborhood of Montrose, Scotland, April 6,1773. After 
having received a thorough education in the house of 
Sir John Stuart, 31. 1\, he was sent to the University of 
Edinburgh, where he was educated for the Church, lie 
entered into holy orders in 1798, but, instead of devoting 
himself to his sacred calling, he went to London in 1800; 
became editor of the Literary Journal , and wrote for 
various periodicals, including the Eclectic and the Edin- 
burgh Iteneic. In 18U6 he commenced a History of 
British India, which he completed and published in 1818. 
The impression produced by this masterly history on 
the Indian authorities was such that in 1*819 31 ill was 
appointed assistant-examiner of Indian correspondence. 
He continued in this ollice till 1832, when he was ap- 
pointed head of the examiner’s office, where he had the 
control of all the. departments of Indian administration. 
Shortly after his appointment to the India House, he 
contributed the articles on Oorenanent, Education, Ju- 
risprudence, Laic of Motions, Liberty of the Dress, Colo- 
nies, and Prison Discipline to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. These essays were reprinted in a separate form 
and became widely known. The powers of analysis, of 
clear statement, and thorough application of principles 
exhibited in these articles had probably never before 


been brought to bear on this class of subjects. In 1821- 
1822 he published his Elements of Political Economy, a 
work prepared primarily with a view to the education 
of his eldest son, John Stuart Mill (q. v.). 

In 1829 Mr. Mill came before the public with his 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, a work 
on which he bestowed more of the labor of thought than 
on any other of his productions, and on a subject of spe- 
cial interest to the theologian and the philosopher. In 
this work Mill has attempted to resolve all the powers 
of the human mind into a very small number of simple 
elements. From an examination of a number of the 
more complicated cases of consciousness, he arrives at 
the conclusion that they all resolve themselves into three 
simple elements — sensations, ideas, and the train of ideas, 
lie thus explains what lie means by the terms sensa- 
tions and ideas: “We have two classes of feeling: one, 
that which exists when the object of sense is present; 
another, that which exists after the object of sense has 
ceased to be present. The one class of feelings I call 
sensations, the other class of feelings I call ideas” (i, 41). 
He begins with the simpler phenomena, and thence pro- 
ceeds to the exposition of the more complex ones. “ The 
feelings,” he says, “which we have through the exter- 
nal senses arc the most simple, at least the most famil- 
iar, of the mental phenomena. Hence the propriety of 
commencing with this class of our feelings” (A na lysis, i, 
1). Accordingly he begins with sensation, under which 
head he ranges the feelings which we have by the live 
senses — smell, taste, hearing, touch, and sight ; the mus- 
cular sensations, and the sensations in the. alimentary 
canal, lie next treats of ideas, or, as he calls them, the 
images of sensation. He then comments on ideas put 
together or associated in trains, and of the order of their 
association and the causes of that order. I le then treats 
of consciousness and conception, which philosophers, he 
says, have erroneously created into what they called 
powers of the mind ; whereas, he says, consciousness is 
merely a name applied to sensations, and to ideas wheth- 
er simple or complex — to all the feelings of our sentient 
nature : and conception a name applied only to ideas, and 
to ideas only in a state of combination. “ Imagination,” 
he says, “is the name of a train of ideas. I am said to 
have an imagination when I have a train of ideas. 
There is a gn'at diversity of trains. Not only has the 
same individual an endless variety of trains, but a differ- 
ent character belongs to the whole series of trains which 
passthrough the minds of different individuals or classes 
of individuals. The different pursuits in which the sev- 
eral classes of men arc engaged render particular trains 
of ideas more common to them than other trains. One 
man is a merchant, and trains respecting the goods in 
which he buys and those in which he sells are habitual 
in his mind. Another man is a lawyer, and ideas of 
clients and fees, and judges and witnesses, and legal in- 
struments and points of contestation, and the practice 
of his court, are habitually passing in his mind. Ideas 
of another kind occupy the mind of the physician; of 
another kind still the mind of the warrior. The states- 
man is occupied with a train different from that of any 
of the classes that have been mentioned, and one states- 
man with a very different train from another, according 
as his mind is running upon expedients which may 
serve the purpose of the day. or arrangement which may 
secure the happiness of the population from generation 
to generation. A peculiar character belongs to the train 
which habitually occupies the mind of the mathemati- 
cian. The mind of the metaphysician is also occupied 
by a train distinguished from that of other classes. And 
there is one man yet to be mentioned, the poet, the pe- 
culiarity of whose trains has been a subject of particular 
observation. To such a degree, indeed, have the trains 
of the i>oet been singled out for distinction, that the 
word imagination, in a more restricted sense, is appro- 
priated to them. We do not call the trains of the law- 
yer, or the trains of the merchant, imagination. We do 
not speak of them as imagining, when they are revolv- 
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ing each the ideas which belong to his peculiar occupa- 
tion ; it is only to the poet that the epithet of imagina- 
tion is applied. His train, or trains analogous to his. are 
those which receive the name of imagination” (i, 179). 

In some parts of his philosophy Mill has, we think, 
been led into error, by carrying his notion of association, 
as an explanation of these phenomena, too far. Thus, 
in the chapter on classification, after very ably showing 
how long men had been led away by mere jargon from 
the real nature and object of classification, he says: 
“Man first becomes acquainted with individuals. He 
first names individuals. But individuals are innumera- 
ble, and he cannot have innumerable names. He must 
make one name serve for many individuals.” Then, 
after alluding to the case of “synchronous sensations so 
concreted by constant conjunction as to appear, though 
numerous, only one, of which the ideas of sensible ob- 
jects — a rose, a plough, a house, a ship — are examples,” 
he thus proceeds : “ It is easy to see wherein the present 
case agrees with and wherein it differs from those famil- 
iar cases. The word man, we shall say, is first applied 
to an individual; it is first associated with the idea of 
that individual, and acquires the power of calling up the 
idea of him ; it is next applied to another individual, 
and acquires the power of calling up the idea of him ; 
so of another, and another, till it has become associated 
with an indefinite number, and has acquired the power 
of calling up an indefinite number of those ideas indif- 
ferently. What happens? It does call up an indefinite 
number of the ideas of individuals as often as it occurs ; 
and calling them up in close connection, it forms them 
into a species of complex idea” (i, 204). From this sim- 
ple basis he builds up with remarkable dexterity a com- 
prehensive system, all the errors or defects of which lie 
at the very threshold. His conclusions are inevitable, 
if his premises, his representation of the facts of con- 
sciousness, be accepted. Sensation, ideation, association, 
and naming are the elementary processes in his analy- 
sis, by which he accounts for all the complex phenomena 
of the mind — for abstraction, memory, judgment, ratioci- 
nation, belief, and the power of motives. He devotes 
the latter half of the second volume of his Analysis to 
the phenomena in which the sensations and ideas are to 
be considered as not merely existing, but also as exciting 
to action. He treats of pleasurable and painful sensa- 
tions, and of the causes of the pleasurable and painful 
sensations; then of ideas of the pleasurable and painful 
sensations, and of the causes of them. He treats of 
wealth, power, and dignity, and their contraries; of our 
fellow-creatures, and of the objects called sublime and 
beautiful, and their contraries, contemplated as causes 
of our pleasures and pains. Chapter xxii is devoted to 
the subject of motives, and chapter xxiv to that of the 
will; chapter xxv (the last) to intention. Mr. Mill’s 
exposition of all these phenomena is mainly grounded 
on the law of association, by which he means simply 
the fact that the order of occurrence among our ideas is 
the order of occurrence among our former sensations, of 
which those ideas are the copies. 

The last publication of Mill was a fragment contain- 
ing a severe criticism on James Macintosh’s dissertation 
on the progress of ethical philosophy. Mill, who had 
always exercised a particular championship for the doc- 
trines of Thomas Hobbes (q. v.), was not at all pleased 
with the unceremonious manner in which his favorite 
was handled by Sir James. If Hobbes and Mill are 
right, then many great names are liable to the charge 
of error. Mill took a leading part in the founding of 
University College, London, and gave a powerful intel- 
lectual stimulus to a number of young men, some of 
whom (including his own son, and Grote, the Greek his- 
torian) have risen to eminence. He died at Kensington 
June 23, 1836. See Engl. Cyclop, s. v. ; A mer. Cyclop. 
xi, 501 sq. ; Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. ; Lewis, Bioy. Hist, 
oj Philosophers, ii, 507 ; Westminst.Rev. xiii, 265 ; Black- 
wood's Magazine, xlvi, 671 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
A mer. Authors , ii, 1279 sq. 


Mill, John, D.D., a very learned English divine 
and Biblical critic, was born at Shapp, Westmoreland, 
in 1645. In 1661 he became a servitor in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he secured the master of arts in 
1669. He was afterwards elected a fellow, and became 
eminent as a tutor. Having entered into orders, he 
was greatly admired for his pulpit eloquence. In 1676 
he became chaplain to the bishop of Oxford. In 1680 
he received from his college the living of Bletchingdon, 
in Oxfordshire, and in the year following received the 
degree of D.D., and became chaplain in ordinary to 
Charles II. In 1685 he was elected principal of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall, Oxford, and in 1704 was appointed preb- 
endary of Canterbury. He died in 1708. He is famous 
for having devoted the labor of thirty years to the prep- 
aration of a new edition of the Greek Testament, finish- 
ing it only fourteen days before his death. It appeared 
under the title of 'H Kan t) Ata&ijici), Novum Testa- 
nientum Grcecum, cum Lectionibus Variantibus MSS. Ex - 
emplarium, Yersionum, Editionum, SS. Patrum et Scrip- 
torum Ecclesiasticorum, et in easdem not is ; Studio et 
labore Joannis Millii, S. T. P. Oxonii, e Theatre Sheldo- 
niano (1707, fob). The various readings are reckoned at 
about 30,000, the text being that of Ilobert Stephens’s 
edition of 1550. The collection of such a mass of va- 
rious readings, instead of supplying arms for infidelity, 
as some seem to have feared, has served to place the 
uncorrupted integrity of the Scriptures in a stronger 
light than ever. Dr. Whitby (q. v.) attacked the work 
in his Examen variantuni lectionum Joh. Millii (1710), 
but Dr. Bentley (q.v.), under the signature of Phileleu- 
theros Lipsiensis, ably vindicated the labors of Mill ; and 
Michaelis, Marsh, Harewood, and critical scholars gener- 
ally, attest the great value of his edition. It has been 
aptly remarked that “ the infancy of criticism ends with 
the edition of Gregory, and the age of manhood com- 
mences with that of Mill.” Mill’s edition ranks next 
to that of Wetstein in importance and utility, its pro- 
legomena being beyond price. See Marsh, Divinity Lect- 
ures, vii, 9, 10, 13; Wood, A then. Oxort. ; Jones, Christ. 
Biography, s. v. ; Brit, and For. Rev. 1871, Feb. art. viii ; 
Lorul. Qu. Rev. July, 1871; Blackwood's Mag. xxviii, 
443; Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, 
and A mer. Authors, ii, 1279 sq. ; Horne, Bibl. Bib. (1839), 
p. 16; Orme, Bibl. Bib. s. v. See Criticism. 

Mill, John Stuart, the British philosopher whose 
writings have done much to shape the thinking of this 
generation, was the son of James Mill (q.v.), and was 
born in London May 20, 1806. His intellectual train- 
ing was conducted by his learned father, who, holding 
that all men are horn with equal faculties, and that 
character is the result solely of association and circum- 
stance, preferred, it would seem, the sole control of the 
boy in order to test upon him the theories he had es- 
poused and preached. At an age when children are 
usually weaned, John Stuart began the study of Greek, 
followed shortly after by arithmetic, with Latin at eight, 
and logic in his twelfth year, and before he had com- 
pleted his fourteenth year, as he tells us himself, he had 
gone over the whole range of ancient literature and 
philosophy, as well as the most noted of modern histo- 
rians, civil and ecclesiastical, besides having himself 
composed volumes of history. Such an education, con- 
ducted by a person of his father’s ability, could not fail 
of remarkable results. By it he also gained lasting 
habits of application, and a wonderful power of sus- 
tained and accurate thinking; and by the constant use 
of his pen he early became master of a style whose 
point and lucidity are unrivalled among logical and 
metaphysical writers. But with these advantages there 
came also a most serious drawback. The training in- 
tentionally left one side of his nature untouched. It 
ignored all culture of the imagination, the emotions, or 
the sympathies. Of the tender associations, the sweet 
.charities that cluster about the thought of home, this 
young philosopher knew nothing. He cannot bring 
himself to say that he loved his father, and of his 


mother he makes no mention whatever. Nor was the 
solitude of his early life broken by the cheerful inter- 
course of school. Indeed, he was carefully kept apart 
from all his contemporaries lest lie should be corrupted 
by their prejudices or their example, insomuch that lie 
was not himself aware that his own education and ac- 
quirements were not those of any other boy of his age. 
As this education, especially with respect to religion, 
has an important bearing on the life and work of this so 
justly celebrated man, we quote here at length from his 
A utobioyrapky : 

“I was brought up from the first without any religious 
belief, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. My fa- 
ther, educated in the creed of Scotch Presbyterianism, 
had by his own studies and reflections been early led to 
reject not only the belief in revelation, but also the foun- 
dations of what is commonly called Natural Religion. . . . 
Finding no halting-place in deism, he remained in a state 
of perplexity until, doubtless after many struggles, be 
yielded to the conviction that concernin' j the origin of 
things nothing whatever can be known. This is the only 
correct statement of his opinion, for dogmatic atheism be 
looked upon as absurd; as most of those wh >m the world 
has considered atheists have always (lone. These partic- 
ulars are important, because they show that my father’s 
rejection of all that is called religious belief was not, as 
many might suppose, primarily a matter of logic and evi- 
dence: the grounds of it were moral still more than in- 
tellectual. He found it impossible to believe that a world 
so full of evil was the work of an Author combining in- 
finite power with perfect wisdom and righteousness. . . . 
Ilis aversion to religion, in the sense usually attached to 
the term, was of the same kind with that of Lucretius: 
he regarded it with the feelings due not to a mere mental 
delusion, but to a great moral evil, lie looked upon it as 
the greatest enemy of morality: first, by setting up ficti- 
tious excellences belief in creeds, devotional feelings, 
and ceremonies, not connected with the good of the hu- 
man race — and causing them to be accepted as substitutes 
for genuine virtues; but, above all, by radically vitiating 
the standard of morals, making it consist in doing the 
will of a being on whom it lavishes all the phrases of ad- 
ulation, but whom in sober truth it depicts as eminently 
hateful. I have a hundred times heard him say that ail 
ages and nations have represented their gods as wicked 
in a constantly increasing progression ; that mankind 
have gone on adding trait after irait till they reached the 
most perfect conception of wickedness which the human 
mind can devise, and have called this God, and prostrated 
themselves before it. This nc jilus ultra of wickedness he 
considered to he embodied in what is commonly present- 
ed to mankind as the creed of Christianity. Think (he 
used to say) of a being who would make a hell— who 
would create the human race with the infallible fore- 
knowledge, and therefore with the intention, that the 
great majority of them were to be consigned to horrible 
and everlasting torment 

It does not seem to have occurred to James Mill to in- 
quire whether what was presented as the creed of ( ’hris- 
tianitv by the Kirk and its divines really was the only 
lesson to be learned from the religion of the Gospel and 
the idea of God. Hut, holding this entirely negative 
belief, essentially and directly, as was well said by 
Browne before the Christian Kvidence Society, because 
be did not admit the freedom of the will, lie based the 
education of bis son upon it. Hence we are not aston- 
ished when a little alter the passage quoted above we 
lirnl John Stuart Mill writing: 

“ It would have been wholly inconsistent with my fa- 
ther’s ideas of duty to allow ‘me to acquire impressions 
contrary to his convictions and feelings respecting relig- 
ion ; and he impressed upon me from the first that the 
manner in which the world came into existence was n 
subject on which nothing was known : that the question, 
‘Who made me?' cannot be answered, because we have 
no experience or authentic informal ion from which to 
answer it; and that any answer onlv throws the difficult v 
a step further back, since the question immediately pre- 
sents itself, ‘ Who made God 5” ” 

That is to say, because be could not solve the problem 
of the origin of evil, be took refuge in a cheerless nes- 
cience, and denied the possibility of knowing anvthing 
relative to the origin or the destiny of mankind, denied 
the authority of conscience, and substituted the princi- 
ple of utility lor any intuitive standard of right and 
wrong. In his own life this dismal philosophy had al- 
ready borne its bitter fruit, and his sou writes that 

“He deemed very few pleasures worth the price paid 
for them ; he thought human life a poor thing after the 


freshness of youth and of unsatisfied curiosity had gone 
by. He would sometimes say that if life were made what 
it might be by good government and good education, it 
would be worth having; but he never spoke with any 
enthusiasm even of that possibility, lie used to say he 
had never known a happy old man, "except those who were 
able to live over agaiu in the pleasures of the young." 

At first young Mill accepted without hesitation the 
leading ideas of bis father, and of the circle of his fa- 
ther’s friends, among whom were chief the philosopher 
Bentham (q. v.) and the political economist Ricardo. 
They had many projects on foot for the improvement 
of mankind, and the youthful and inexperienced Mill 
entered into their plans with the zeal becoming his age 
and wisdom ; indeed, lie believed be bad a call "to be a 
reformer of mankind,” and felt as if all his earthly hap- 
piness hung upon this design. II is studies were di- 
rected to this end, ami he began when only sixteen to 
employ bis pen in the work. The enthusiasm lasted 
until his twentieth year, lie was in the midst of eager 
discussion, lie had already made himself a reputation in 
the new Westminster Ileeieir , and was hard at work upon 
bis edition of Judicial JCridtnce, when be stopped to ask 
himself this question, “ Suppose that all your objects in 
life were realized, that all the changes in institutions 
and opinions which you are looking forward to could be 
completely effected at this very instant, would this he a 
great joy and happiness to yotiV” He got the inevita- 
ble answer, ‘■No.” In an hour the light faded out of 
all his visions. Ilis labor bad lost its motive and its 
charm, lie had nothing, he thought, to live for; and 
he sank into a dull and dreary melancholy, lie had 
heretofore made happiness the end of existence, and the 
test of all right action; but he now found it impossible, 
in his own experience, to realize that end or apply that 
test, because be was forced to confess that no action, 
however apparently successful, was competent to bring 
him happiness. Ilis philosophy of life had broken 
down under him. It was evidently necessary to recon- 
struct it ; and as the six months’ melancholy wore away 
he elaborated his new theory, lie still considered hap- 
piness the end of life, but " thought this end only to be 
attained by not making it the direct end. Ask your- 
self whether you are happy, and you cease to be so. 
The only chance is to treat, not happiness, but some 
end external to it, as the purpose of life.” These utilita- 
rian doctrines became the life of his theory of morals, 
and the principles in his expansion of the Benthamite 
formulas. They are, it must he confessed, “the least 
earthy forms of this earthy philosophy,” and yet how 
very far from the Christian doctrine of duty and of 
right is any such theory of morals as this! Still, had 
he but followed the free and uncontrollable bent of bis 
philosophical growth from this point in bis life, or had 
lie fallen into hands other than those which subse- 
quently enchained him, we think that he might have 
arrived at far higher and more sound results in moral 
and metaphysical science than he ever attained to. For 
it may be here remarked that one of the distinctive pe- 
culiarities of Mill was what, for want of a simpler term, 
must he called his receptivity. Seldom has so powerful 
a thinker been so subject to the unconscious influence 
of others; but in him sympathy was more powerful 
than individuality— be had more of the feminine prin- 
ciple that receives than the masculine power which im- 
parts an impression. Hence through life, whenever his 
sympathies and affections were excited, his opinions fol- 
lowed. 

In ]X20 John was first suffered to pass beyond the 
narrow limit of lii.s father’s study, and he was sent for a 
year to France, where lie studied some of the sciences 
and the higher mathematics. On his return he contin- 
ued his philosophical studies, and in the winter of 1X22- 
2:’> had the pleasure of starting a “Utilitarian Society,” 
where he enjoyed discussions upon some of the heaviest 
metaphysical topics that occupied the British mind, 
and lie himself tells ns that he always dated from them 
his own “real inauguration as an original and indepeu- 
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dent thinker.” He also obtained valuable instructions 
from the “Co-operative Society,” composed of the dis- 
ciples of Owen, the Communist, with whom INI ill and a 
few other political economists, sworn enemies of Com- 
munism, had discussions in order to “ settle” the ques- 
tion whether the Owenites had any right to exist. . The 
result was the formation of a “Speculative Society,” 
composed of a body of young men who beeame almost 
as famous as Mill— Macaulay, Thirlwall, Wilberforce, 
and the Bulwers, among others, were of that circle. In 
May, 1823, his father procured for him employment in 
the" East India Company, which he himself was serv- 
ing, and John was thus afforded the necessary compe- 
tency for the continuation of his literary labors, besides 
enjoying that training in accurate and perspicuous writ- 
ing for which he afterwards became noted. There can 
be no doubt that his work in the India House was of 
great value to him. It considerably enlarged his knowl- 
edge of social and political subjects, and in a more direct 
and human way than by the study of books. He was 
led to study mind in the concrete. His despatches had 
to pass the scrutiny of the directors ; then they were to 
be read and acted on by men living on the other side 
of the world — both of which facts led him to choose not 
only the strongest arguments, but the strongest way 
of putting them. Mr. W. T. Thornton, his colleague, 
thus describes the vast amount of his work in that re- 
lation : 

“In 1S28 he was promoted to be assistant examiner, 
and in 1S5G he succeeded to the post of chief examiner, 
after which his duty consisted rather in supervising what 
bis assistants had written than in writing himself; but 
for the three-and-twenty years preceding he had had im- 
mediate charge of the political department, and had writ- 
ten almost every ‘political’ despatch of any importance 
that conveyed the instructions of the merchant princes 
of Leadenhall Street to their pro-consuls in Asia. Of the 
quality of these documents it is sufficient to say that they 
were John Mill’s; but in respect to their quantity, it may 
be worth mentioning that a descriptive catalogue of them 
completely tills a small quarto volume of between 300 and 
400 pages, in their author’s handwriting, which now lies 
before me ; also that the share of the Court of Directors 
in the correspondence between themselves and the Indian 
government used to average annually about ten huge 
vellum-bound volumes, foolscap size, and live or six 
inches thick, and that of these volumes, two a year, for 
more than twenty years running, were exclusively of 
Mill’s compositiou : this, too, at times when he was en- 
gaged upon such voluntary work in addition as his Logic 
and Political Economy ” (Memorial, p. 31).* 

Mill remained with the East India Company until 
its extinction in 1858. In I8G5 he was elected to 
Parliament, and acted with the advanced liberals, 
but lost his seat in 18(i8. In 18G7 he was chosen rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s University, Edinburgh. In 18G9 
his wife, whom he adored, died, and in order to be 
ever near her grave he removed to Avignon, France, 
and there spent the remainder of liis life. lie died 
May 9, 1873. 

While yet a youth wc have seen Mill a writer of va- 
rious essays. They were of such a bold and thoughtful 
character as to secure him even then a prominent place 
in the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, and from 
1834 to 1840 he was editor in chief of the latter. In 
1827 he was intrusted with the editorship of Bentham’s 
Rationale of Judicial Evidence. But his great produc- 
tion he brought out when he was thirty-eight years 
old, and at once secured by the System of Logic, Ratio- 
cinatire and Inductive (Lond. 1843, 2 vols. 8vo ; repub- 
lished, N. V., Harpers, 18G4, from the 8th ed.), a world- 
wide reputation. It is a perfect exhibit of his philosophy, 
notwithstanding his claim that he seeks simply to dis- 
cover and expound the proper method of investigating 
truth, without pledging himself to any system of specu- 
lative philosophy. “There are so many points of a spec- 
ulative nature touched upon, all in the spirit of the 
Analysis, that he must necessarily be regarded as a 
partisan of the modern Lockian school of metaphysics” 
(Morell, p. 252). Mill has developed in his Logic the 
deductive principle and its application to logic as a sci- 


ence, and thus has lent special value to his work. The 
last hundred pages are taken up with what the author 
calls “the logic of the moral sciences.” Here, as he 
tells us, lie makes “an attempt to contribute towards 
the solution of a question which the decay of old opin- 
ions, and the agitation which disturbs European society . 
to its inmost depths, render as important in the present 
day to the practical interests of human life as it must at 
all times be to the completeness of onr speculative 
knowledge, viz. whether moral and social phenomena 
are really exceptions to the general certainty and uni- 
formity of the course of nature, and how far the meth- 
ods by which so many of the laws of the physical world 
have been numbered among truths irrevocably acquired 
and universally assented to can be made instrumental to 
the formation of a similar body of received doctrine in 
moral and political science.” The Logic, together with 
an Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy 
(18G5), and his editorial corrections and comments on 
his father’s Analysis of the Human Mind, constitute 
John Stuart Mill’s philosophical works. From these it 
is apparent that, as I)r. Porter says (in Ueberweg’s Hist, 
of Philos, ii, 427-429), 

“The physiological foundation on which he bnilds is 
the system of James Mill, modified by that of Dr. Thomas 
Brown. He carefully insists, however, that he neither 
accepts nor inculcates any system of metaphysics. But 
the system of metaphysics whieh he usually applies is 
substantially that of Hobbes, Hume, and Comte. He does 
not rigidly adhere, however, either to the psychology or 
to the philosophy whieh characterizes or controls his con- 
clusions. He differs from his father in holding the act 
of belief to be something more than an inseparable as- 
sociation of one object with another (compare James 
Mill’s Analysis, 2d edition, chap, xi, note); that causa- 
tion is a term which it is indispensable we should use in 
our analysis of the conceptions of matter and mind ; and 
that certain axioms are the necessary foundations of 
mathematical and physical sciences, but are themselves 
the products of induction (comp. Logic, passim). After a 
long and laborious analysis, he reaches the conclusion 
that matter must be defined as ‘a permanent possibility 
of sensation,’ and that ‘mind is resolved into a series of 
feelings, with a background of possibilities of feeling.’ 
He concedes that in adhering to this definition ‘ we are re- 
duced to the alternative of believing that the mind, or ego, 
is something different from any series of feelings or pos- 
sibilities of them, or else of accepting the paradox that 
something which, ex hypotliesi, is but a series of feelings 
can be aware of itself as a series.’ In respect to the belief) 
in the real existence of the external world, he concedes 
that it cannot be proved philosophically, and can only be 
justified by the consideration that ‘the world of possible 
sensations, succeeding one another according to laws, is 
as much in other beings as it is in me; it has therefore 
an existence ontside me; it is an external world’ (comp. 
Exam, of Sir )f r . Hamilton's Philosophy, ch. xi, xii, xiii).” 

Mill's posthumous publications — Three Essays on Re- 
ligion; Nature ; The Utility of Religion (Lond. and 
N. Y. 1874, 8vo) — teach more clearly, however, than the 
preceding works that he believed very positively in 
matter and very hesitatingly in spirit; very strongly in 
man and very feebly in God; very earnestly in human 
government and social organization, and not at all in 
divine providence. Indeed, “ the perfectibility of man 
through an enlightened self-interest — by means of pop- 
ular government and universal education, especially in 
the elements of political economy and the Malthusian 
doctrines of population — was the chief article of his 
philosophical creed” (Dr. Porter, in Jntemat. Rev. X. Y. 
1874, May- June, pt. vi). For further particulars, we 
refer our readers to Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. 
Authors, ii, 1280; see also Edinb. Rev. July, 18GG, art. 
iv; Jan. 1874, art. iv; Jan. 1875, art. i; Brit. Qu. Rev. 
July, 18G8, art. i; Jan. 1874, art. ix; New- Englander, 
Oct. 1874, art. i; Westminster Rev. Jan. 1875, art. i; 
Christian Qu. April, 1874, art. i ; Masson, Recent Brit. 
Philos. (N. Y. 18G6, 12mo), especially p. 245-335; Por- 
ter, Human Intellect (see Index) ; John Stuart Mill , his 
Life and Works (1873), twelve sketches by J. Ik Fox 
Bourne, \V. T. Thornton, Herbert Spencer, and others 
(reprinted in Popular Science Monthly, July, 1873. art. 
xii; and the Autobiography (Lond. and X. Y. 1873, 
8vo). (J. II. \Y.) 
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Mill, William Hodge, an eminent English di- 
vine, was born at Cambridge in 1791. lie was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and was ordained deacon 
in 1817, and priest in 1820. Immediately after his or- 
dination he was appointed principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, which position he held till 1838, when he was 
obliged to return to England in consequence of impaired 
health. In the year following he was appointed domes- 
tic and examining chaplain to archbishop llowley, and 
in 1840 was elected Christian advocate in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. In 1813 he was presented to the 
living of Brasted, Kent, and in 1848 was chosen rogius 
professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, and canon of Ely. 

1 1 is profound learning in mathematics, languages, and 
other branches of intellectual research, gained him a 
deservedly high reputation at home and abroad. Ilis I 
great work, Christa Saugita, or (he Sacred History of j 
Jesus, in Sanskrit, rendered him famous as a thorough 
Oriental philologist, lie died Dec. 25, 1833. Dr. Mill 
was a prolific author, and of his numerous works we 
mention only the most important: Obsecrations on the 
attempted A pplication of Pantheistic Principles to the 
Theory and Historic Criticism of the Cospel (Camb. 
1840-41; 5 div. 8vo; 2d ed. 1833, 8vo) :—Pnlictio theo- 
logica (1843): — On the Temptation of Christ (1844): • 
On the Nature of Christianity (1818 ) : — Lectures on the 
Catechism, ed. by the Rev. B. Webb (1836). See Cooper, 
Jiiog. Diet. p. 866; Allibone, Diet, of Jfrit. and Anver. 
Authors, ii. 1281. 

Milledoler, Philip, D.D., a noted American di- 
vine, was born at Khinebeck, X. Y., Sept. 22, 1775. Ilis 
parents were Swiss Hermans, who emigrated to America 
from the canton of Berne about the middle of the last 
century. Philip was converted in very early youth; 
was educated at Columbia l !ollege ; and at nineteen years 
of age was licensed to preach the Gospel, ami became 
pastor of the German Deformed Church in Nassau 
Street, New York, succeeding the Itev. Dr. Gross, his 
pastor and theological professor, lie preached there in 1 
both German and English from 1795 to 1800. Ilis rep- 
utation for unction and eloquence drew large audiences; 
he became generally known, and in 1800 was called to 
the Thin! Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. lie 
accepted the oiler, and, removing to the city of broth- 
erly love, labored there for live years with great success, 
large additions being made to the communion of the 
Church. In 1805 he accepted a unanimous call as first 
pastor of the Rutgers Street Presbyterian Church, New 
York, and remained there until 1813, when he trans- 
ferred liis relation to the Deformed Church, and became 
one of the pastors of the Collegiate Church of that city. 
In 1825 he was elected professor of didactic and polemic 
theology by the General Synod of the Deformed Church, 
to succeed the venerable Dr. John II. Livingston. At 
the same time be was appointed president of Rutgers 
College, and professor of moral philosophy. Those of- 
fices lie accepted and held until 1811, when be resigned, 
and retired to private life at New Brunswick. He died, 
full of years, labors, and honors, Sept. 22, 1852. Ilis wife 
died the next day, and both were buried in the same 
grave, with a common funeral service. Dr. Milledolor’s 
professional career was marked by diligent and faith- I 
ful services, by great dignity of character and kind de- 1 
monitor towards his students, and by a saintly piety 
which shone through all his life. 1 1 is gentleness of heart 
perhaps diminished his ability as a disciplinarian, and 
unfitted him to cope successfully with the difficulties of 
his double office. Ilis forte was in the pulpit. Ilis 
whole ministry in New York was remarkable for the 
constant divine blessing that followed bis labors. In 
prayer he seemed almost like a man inspired. Ilis 
use of scriptural language at the throne of grace was 
most wonderful, and it was woven together with a skill 
and power that were only to be accounted for by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit upon bis suppliant soul. 
This fervor and unction in prayer characterized him fill 
the very close of life. Ilis preaching partook of much 


of the same elevated and tender spirit. Ilis sermons 
were clear, earnest, solemn, and impressive. Ilis sen- 
tences were short, often highly rhetorical in structure, 
and always pregnant with Gospel truth. As a pastor, 
and in the sick-room, he was not surpassed. But in 
nothing did he so soar heavenward, and seem so full of 
divine power, as in public prayer. A number of power- 
ful revivals of religion occurred under bis ministry. Dr. 
Milledoler declined several pressing offers of high posi- 
tions in the Church. In 1823, with Dr. Gardner Spring, 
he visited, as commissioner of the General Assembly, 
the missions among the 'J’uscarora, Seneca, and Catta- 
raugus Indians. In the great benevolent movements 
of his time lie was an earnest actor. He was moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly in 1808. ami pres- 
ident of the General Synod of the Deformed Church in 
1823, and was one of the members of the convention 
that formed the American Bible Society in 1816. He 
helped to organize and was the first president of the 
Society for Evangelizing the Jews, and an active orig- 
inal member and corresponding secretary of the United 
Foreign Missionary Society formed in 1817. He pub- 
lished a number of sermons, public addresses, ami other 
pamphlets. In bis old age Dr. Milledoler was most 
venerable in appearance, elegant in manners, and saint- 
like in spirit. His snow-white hair, and almost ruddy 
complexion, ami scrupulous neatness in dress, bis unfail- 
ing courtesy and radiant goodness, stamped him not 
merely as a Christian gentleman of the old school, but 
as one who lived for two worlds, blessing this one and 
waiting for the glory of the next. Sec Sprague, .4 nnals 
of the A mer. Pulpit, vol. ix ; Corwin’s Manual of the Ref. 
Church, s. v. ; Personal Recollections. (\Y. J. D. 'I'.) 

Millenarians (or Chiliasts). a name given to 
those who believe that the saints will reign on earth 
with Christ a thousand years. See Millicnnii'm. 

Millenary Petition is the name of the paper 
which was presented to king James VI of Scotland 
(James I of England), as he passed through England on 
his way to London, by the Puritans. It contained a 
petition signed by nearly a thousand ministers, and 
lienee the name MiUenarian. It prayed for sucli changes 
or alterations in ceremonial as the Puritans bad gener- 
ally contended for. An answer to it was published by 
the University of Oxford, ami the divines ol'Cambridge 
thanked their Oxonian brethren. The conference at 
Hampton Court, however, was the result of the fa- 
mous petition. See Fisher, J list, of the Reformation, p. 
434; Neale, / list, of the Puritans (Harper's edition), i, 
228; Fuller, Church History, book x, p. 21. See ITki- 
tans. 

Millennium. This term signifies a period of a 
thousand years, ami in its religious use is applied to 
the prophetic a*ra mentioned in Dev. xx, 1-7. The Mil- 
lcnariaus or Chiliasts, in ancient and modern times, are 
characterized by their tenet respecting the second ad- 
vent of Jesus, which they believe will be accompanied 
by the resurrection of the martyrs and saints, who will 
reign with him on earth, in a state of blessedness and 
rest, for a thousand years, when the resurrection of the 
wicked will occur, together with the final judgment and 
its eternal awards. They have differed somewhat among 
themselves concerning the character of this millennial 
kingdom, some viewing it as more ami some as loss spir- 
itual in its nature, employments, and joys. They have 
also differed in other minor particulars; but in the main 
opinion relative to the advent, the first resurrection, and 
the temporal reign of Christ, the various classes of Mil- 
lenarians arc agreed. This doctrine is generally attrib- 
uted to a Jewish origin. Josephus (Ant. xviii, i, 3) 
says of the Pharisees that they hold to the confinement 
of the souls of the wicked in an everlasting prison, hut 
that the righteous “ have power to revive and live 
again.” In a second passage (II 'ar, ii,8, 14) he describes 
tiie Pharisaic doctrine in a similar manner, for it is not 
probable that, in this last place, he intends to ascribe to 
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the Pharisees a doctrine of transmigration. In the Book 
of Daniel (xii,2) it is declared that both the righteous 
and wicked will be raised from the grave, although it is 
not certain whether the sacred writer at the moment 
has in mind the whole human race or only Israel. The 
New Testament teaches us that both the righteous and 
the wicked will be raised from the dead (John v, 28, 29 ; 
Acts xxiv, 15; Rev. xx, 11-15). The passages on this 
topic in the writings of Paid pertain chiefly to the con- 
sequences of redemption, and hence relate to the resur- 
rection of believers. The idea of a resurrection of the 
saints, and of their participation in a temporal, millen- 
nial reign of Christ, was early adopted, especially by 
Jewish Christians. In the Epistle of Barnabas (cir. 
100) we find the rest of the seventh day (Gen. ii, 2, 3) 
symbolically interpreted, with the aid of Psa. xc, 4, and 
made to prefigure a rest of Christ and his saints, to con- 
tinue for a thousand years (ch. xv). The millennial 
theory was embraced in a sensuous form by Cerinthus 
(Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii, 28; vii, 25). It is found in 
apocryphal books by Jews and Jewish Christians in the 
first age of the Gospel — in the Book of Enoch, in the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, and in the Sibyl- 
line Books. It penetrated into the Gentile branch of 
the Church, and spread extensively. Papias, who is 
supposed to have been a contemporary of John the 
Apostle, is mentioned by Irenieus and Ensebius as an 
adherent of this doctrine. The colossal grapes which 
Papias supposed that the millennial days would provide 
suggest the idea which he entertained of this happy 
period. It is true that the Chiliastic doctrine wears a 
Judaic stamp, and arose, in some degree, from Judaic 
influences; but, as Dorner has observed, there is one 
marked distinction between the millenarian views of 
Christians and all Jewish theories of the Messianic 
kingdom. Christian millenarians unanimously consid- 
ered the earthly kingdom as limited in its duration, and 
as introductory to a spiritual and eternal state of being. 
The triumph of the Gospel through the agency of a 
present Redeemer was to be attended with the renova- 
tion of the earth, and to be succeeded by the everlasting, 
heavenly blessedness of the righteous, the proper sequel 
of the last judgment. Tracing down the history of the 
doctrine, we find that Justin Martyr (cir. 150) received 
it. In the dialogue with Trvpho (c. 80), he says that 
he himself and “many others” hold that Jerusalem will 
be built again as a residence for Christ, with the patri- 
archs and saints. He says that there are “ many of a 
pure and devout Christian mind who are not of the same 
opinion but he adds, “ I, and all other Christians whose 
belief is in every respect correct, know that there will 
be both a resurrection of the flesh and a thousand years 
in Jerusalem, which will then be rebuilt, adorned, and 
enlarged, as the prophets Ezekiel, Isaiah, and others de- 
clare.” Justin quotes in support of his opinion Isa. lxv, 
17 sq. ; Gen. ii, 2, in connection with Psa. xc, 3; Rev. 
xx, 4-6, and other passages. Irenreus is likewise a mil- 
lenarian. He speaks (Adv, Hcer. V, xxxiii, 2) of “ the 
times of the kingdom,” when the “righteous shall bear 
rule upon their rising from the dead ; when also the cre- 
ation, having been renovated and set free, shall fructify 
with an abundance of all kinds of food, from the dew of 
heaven and from the fertility of the earth.” Here fol- 
lows the citation from Papias in regard to the colossal 
fruit of the vine. Tertullian advocated the same doc- 
trine. Notwithstanding the extensive spreading of the 
millenarian tenet, it would be a rash inference to assume 
that it was universal, or accepted as the creed of the 
Church. On this point Neaiuler has good observations 
(Ch. Hist , Torrev’s transl., i, 651). The first decided 
opponent of whom we have a knowledge was Caius, the 
Roman presbyter, about the year 200. The crass form 
in which Chiliasm entered into the heresy of Montanism 
contributed materially to the strengthening of the an- 
tagonism to millenarian views. The Alexandrian school 
opposed them with energy, particularly Origen, with 
whose peculiar opinions it was inconsistent. Nepos, an 


Egyptian 6ishop, about the middle of the 3d century, 
wrote, in defence of the doctrine, a work entitled A 
Confutation of the Allegorists , by which name were des- 
ignated such as explained allegorically the passages on 
which the opinion of a millennium rested. This work, 
which acquired much reputation, was refuted with equal 
zeal and candor by Dionysius of Alexandria. It was 
still common, however, in the time of Jerome, who him- 
self was one of its opponents. But gradually the tenet 
which had so widely prevailed became obnoxious and 
proscribed. One great reason of this remarkable change 
of sentiment is to be found in the altered condition and 
prospects of the Church. Christians at first yearned for 
the reappearance of the Lord. Moreover, it was im- 
possible for them to raise their faith and hopes so high 
as to expect the conquest of the Roman empire by the 
moral power of the cross, independently of the personal 
and supernatural interposition of Christ. But as the 
Gospel made progress, the possibility and probability of 
a peaceful victory of the Christian cause over all its ad- 
versaries, by the might of truth and of the Spirit, gained 
a lodgment in the convictions of good men. It is be- 
lieved that Origen (b. 180, d. 254) is the first of the an- 
cient ecclesiastical writers to affirm the practicableness 
of such a triumph of the Gospel through its own inher- 
ent efficacy. The Judaic and Judaizing associations of 
the millenarian opinion were not without a strong influ- 
ence in rendering it suspected and unpopular. Augus- 
tine’s treatment of the subject marks an epoch. He 
says (De Civitate Dei , xx, 7) that he had once held to 
a millenarian Sabbath ; nor does lie consider the doc- 
trine objectionable, provided the joys of the righteous 
are figured as spiritual. But, proceeding to discuss the 
subject, he advocates the proposition that the earthly 
kingdom of Christ is the Church, which was even then 
in the millennial a?ra, and on the road to a glorious as- 
cendency over all its enemies. It would seem that this 
modified interpretation of prophecy, sustained as it was 
by the authority of the principal Latin father, gave 
color to the mediaeval speculations on this subject. As 
the year of our Lord 1000 approached, it was a natural 
corollary that the judgment and the end of the world 
would then occur. Hence there was a widespread ex- 
citement throughout Western Europe, from the appre- 
hension that the “ dies irie” was at hand. There were 
not wanting in the Middle Ages “apocalyptic parties” 
— enthusiasts, whether individuals or in bands — who 
looked for the miraculous advent of Jesus as the indis- 
pensable means of purifying and extending the Church. 

At the Reformation, the traditional method of inter- 
preting the Book of Revelation was abandoned. The 
papacy was extensively regarded as Antichrist, and Lu- 
ther and other leading Reformers frequently supposed 
themselves authorized by the signs of the times to ex- 
pect the speedy coming of the Lord. A fanatical form 
of millenarianism was espoused by the Anabaptists of 
Germany, who took possession of the city ol Munster, 
and set up the reign of the saints. 

The millenarian doctrine, in its essential characteris- 
tics, has had adherents among some of the sober-minded 
theologians of the Lutheran Church in later times. Of 
these, one of the most distinguished is John Albert 
Bengel, the author of the Gnomon , who defended his 
opinion in his commentary on the Apocalypse, published 
in 1740. He was followed by other divines of repute ; 
and the doctrine has not been without prominent sup- 
porters among the Lutherans down to the present time. 
One of the latest of their number who has discussed this 
question is the Rev. A. Koch (Das tausendjdhrige Reich , 
Basle, 1872). This writer endeavors, in particular, to 
refute the arguments adduced against the doctrine of a 
millennium by the German commentators Hengsten- 
berg, Keil, and Kliefotli. 

In all the other various orthodox Protestant bodies 
there are many who believe in the personal advent of 
Christ for the purpose of establishing a millennial king- 
dom. Now, as in former ages, the literal restoration of 
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the Jews to Palestine, and their conversion to Christi- | 
anitv, is frequently a part of this creed. The coming 
of Christ in visible glory is to be signalized, it is held, 
by this among other wonderful events. 1 he Chiliastic 
tenet forms one of the distinguishing features of the 
“Catholic Apostolic Church,” or the religious denomi- 
nation commonly known as Irvingites. (See the art. 
Catholic Apostolic Ciiukch, and Ikvino, Edwakd, 
in this Cyclopaedia.) Christ is to come and gather his 
elect together; the Jews are to be brought back to their 
ancient land; the Cospel is to be extended by their in- 
strumentality, and by the new agencies connected with 
the personal presence of the Lord, over the earth. Then 
is to follow the judgment and the end of the world. 
{Such arc the main points of the millcnarian view, as 
cherished by the followers of Mr. Irving. 

In the. course of the history of the Church many sects 
have arisen by whom the speedy coming of Christ to 
set up a visible empire has been proclaimed. One of 
these is the class designated as “ AI illerites” (q. v.), the 
disciples of William Miller (q. v.). lie was born in 
Pittstichl, Mass., in 1781, and died in 1819. With slen- 
der resources of learning, he began, about the year 1833, 
to preach on the subject of the second advent, which he 
declared, on the ground of his interpretation of the 
prophecies, to be near at hand. The Millerites at length 
went so far as to fix a certain day in the year 1843 when 
the Lord was to appear in the clouds of heaven. .Some 
gave up their ordinary occupations, and prepared robes 
in which to ascend and meet Christ. Subsequently the 
members of this sect — if sect it is to be called — ceased to 
define the precise time of the miraculous advent, but 
continued to wait for it as near. See Auvkntists. The 
Millerites, in common with many other Chiliasts, have 
supposed themselves to be furnished by the prophecies 
with the means of calculating with mathematical accu- 
racy the time of the Saviour’s glorious advent. 

When we leave the history of the doctrine, and look 
at the exegetical arguments of the several parties, it 
becomes plain that they are guided by diverse principles 
of interpretation. With respect to certain passages, 
millenarians adopt a second sense, or a figurative, trop- 
ical interpretation. This is the character of their view 
of the sabbatical rest, as predicted in (Jen. ii, 2, 3, and 
Psa. xc, 4. t)n the contrary, to the passages in Isaiah 
and other prophets which describe Jerusalem as the 
centre and resort of worshippers of all nations, promise 
Canaan as an everlasting possession to the Jews, and 
depict their splendid restoration to power and plenty, 
they give a literal interpretation. The same course is 
pursued by them with regard to Rev. xx, and with re- 
gard to all that is said of the first and the second resur- 
rection. They attach often a literal sense to the decla- 
ration of Jesus (Matt, xxvi, 29 ; Mark xiv, 25) in which 
he speaks of drinking new wine in his Father’s kingdom. 
They consider their general view to be favored by Luke 
xiv, 14 (“the resurrection of the just”); Luke xx, 35 
(“they which shall l>e accounted worthy to obtain that 
world and the resurrection of the dead”); by John vi, 
39, 44 (which speaks of the resurrection of believers, 
without any mention of others). The promise of Christ 
that the disciples at “the regeneration” — or the resti- 
tution of all things, and the deliverance of all things 
from corruption — shall sit on thrones, judging the tribes 
of Israel (Malt, xix, 28), is confidently referred to as 
proving the niilleuarian hypothesis. So the. statements 
of John and Paul with respect to Antichrist, and the 
sins and perils to immediately precede the advent — cor- 
roborated. as they suppose, by the Saviour's own pre- 
dictions in Matt, xxiv and xxv, and ihe parallel pas- 
sages — are brought forward in defence of their position. 

The opponents of the millenarians rely principally 
upon the passages in which the resurrection of the good 
and evil is spoken of as if it were simultaneous, or with- 
out any considerable interval of time interposed. They 
appeal also to the passages in the Cospels and Epistles 
in which the general judgment is connected immedi- 


ately with the second advent. Their conception of the 
prospects and destiny of the kingdom of Christ are de- 
rived from passages like the parables of the leaven, of 
the mustard-seed, and of the husbandman. That it was 
expedient for Christ to go away from his disciples in 
order that his visible presence might give way to his 
invisible presence and influence everywhere, and to the 
dispensation of the Spirit, is considered an argument 
against the general philosophy on which the milleua- 
rian tenet rests. It is thought to be more consonant 
with the genius of Christianity, as contrasted with the 
Jewish economy, to look for a triumph of the (lospel in 
the earth by moral forces and by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit within the souls of men, than to expect the stu- 
pendous miracle of Christ’s reappearance as a Ruler on 
this globe, for the spiritual subjugation of unbelievers 
and enemies. Hence those who reject Cliiliasm give a 
figurative rendering to the prophetic passages in the 
Apocalypse which are the most plausible argument for 
that theory. The tendency of the millcnarian theory 
to chill the hopes, ami thus repress the missionary activ- 
ity of Christians, by exhibiting the world as in a process 
of deterioration, and by representing the efforts of Chris- 
tians to convert mankind as fruitless, until the coming 
of Christ, constitutes not the least serious objection to 
such opinions. 

There is in England at the present time an energetic 
propaganda of millcnarian notions, called the “ Prophecy 
Investigation Society,” which consists of fifty members, 
some of them prominent Churchmen, and which has 
published a series of volumes on prophetic subjects, add- 
ing largely to apocalyptic literature. There are also 
numerous journals published in England to support these 
views. The most important is the Quarterly Journal 
of Prophecy, edited by Hr. Ilonar, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, which has been established fourteen years, 
and has a large circulation. The Rainbow is a monthly 
periodical; t lie Christian Observer, the monthly journal 
of the evangelicals, often displays millenarian tenden- 
cies. There are, besides, numerous weeklies of small 
circulation, the chief being the Revivalist, originally es- 
tablished to promote revivals in personal religion, hut 
now devoted to the spread of millcnarian views. Nor 
is the interest in this subject confined to Dissenters in 
England or Scotland; a certain class of minds in the 
Established Church seem to be just as strongly contam- 
inated. For many successive years, during Lent, courses 
of lectures have been delivered in St. (icorgc’s Church, 
RIoomsbury, on the subject of the second advent, by 
clergymen of the Church of England. The course for 
the year 1849 was printed, under the title of The Priest 
upon his Throne, being lectures hv twelve clergymen of 
the Church of England, with a Preface by the Rev. James 
Haldane Stewart, M.A.. rector of Limpsfield (Loud. 1849). 
This is, next to Dr. Rrown’s Second Coining of our 
Lord, the ablest book against the millenarian doctrine. 
One of the latest productions in English is The Pud of 
all Things, or the Coming of Christ, by an anonymous 
author, a clergyman of the Church of England. It is 
an argument against millenarianism, and is interesting 
for its sketch of the rise of the doctrine with the well- 
meaning hut weak-minded Papins, and its progress 
through nil the sects and shades of belief, until “more 
than half of the evangelical clergy of the Church of 
England are at this moment millenarians.” 

Among the most important writings on the millen- 
nium are Corrodi, AViV. Gesrh. </. Chiliasmus (Frankfort, 
1871); Domcr, Gesch. d. Person Christi, v ol. i; Herzog, 
Real-Pncyldop. art. Chiliasmus. See also the exegeti- 
cal criticism in Rotlie's Dognmtik, pt. ii. sec. ii. Most 
of the recent treatises on doctrinal theology — for exam- 
ple, that of Cass, Dognmigeseh i eh te, ii, 477 sq. ; and the 
aide work by Dr. llodge— contain discussions of this 
subject. Among the special writers on the subject may 
be consulted, on the millcnarian side, Medc, Abbadie, 
Reverlcy, Rurnet, Hartley, Price, l’rere, Irving, Rirks, 
Rickersteth, Brooks, the duke of Manchester, Regg, 
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Burgh, Greswell, Gilfillan, Bonar, Elliot, Homes, Bur- 
chell, Wood, Tyso, Molyneux, etc.; and on the other 
side, bishop Hall, R. Baxter, Gipps, Dr. David Brown, 
Waldegrave, Fairbairn, Urwick, Bush, and many others. 
Floerke (evangelical pastor in Liibz), Die Lehre roni 
tausendjahrigen Reielie. Ein theologischer Versucli. (Mar- 
burg, 1859, 8vo) ; Volclt, Dev Chiliasmus seiner neuesten 
Bekiimpfung gegeniiber, eine historisch-exegetische Studie 
(Dorpat, 1869, 8vo); Carson, The Personal Reign of 
Christ during the Millennium proved to be impossible 
(1873, 1 2mo) ; Second Adventism in the Light of Jewish 
History, by the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, edited by Joseph 
R. Boyd, D.D. (N. Y. 1873, 12mo). The following peri- 
odicals may be consulted to advantage : Church of Eng- 
land Rev. *1854, Oct. p. 443; Lond. Rev. No. x, art. ix; 
Meth. Qu. Rev. 1845, Jan. art. v and vii; 1850, July, p. 
485; 1851, April, p. 325 ; 1868, Oct. p. 615 ; Ivitto, Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature, 1854, July, p. 505; Oct. p. 19 
sq. ; 1856, Jan. p. 467 ; A mer. Presb. Rev. 1861, April, p. 
403; 1864, April, p. 177 sq.; July, p. 411; 1865, April, 
p. 195; Princet. Rev. 1867, Jan. p. 1 60 : Evangel. Qu. Rev. 
1861, Jan. art. ii ; 1868, July, p. 337 ; Theological Medium 
(Cumberland Presb. Church), 1873, April, art. ix; Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, 1873, Jan. art. iv; Qu. Rev. Evang. Luth. 
Church, 1873, Jan. art. ii. (G. P. F.) 

Miller, Armistead, a Presbyterian missionary 
of African parentage, was born in North Carolina about 
1830 as a slave, but was liberated and went to Africa 
when a boy; was educated in the Alexander High 
School, Liberia, and afterwards returned to America, 
and received a theological training in the Aslimun In- 
stitute, Oxford, Pa. In 1859 he was licensed and or- 
dained by New Castle Presbytery, and soon afterwards 
went to Africa, and became pastor of Mount Coffee 
Church, Liberia, where he died, Jan. 15, 1865. — Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 131. (J. L. S.) 

Miller, Charles W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Wayne County, 
Ind., in 1820. He entered the ministry in 1840, and 
continued faithful in the prosecution and studies of the 
work. When failing health obliged him to seek the 
climate of the Rocky Mountains, he went to Colorado 
as a laborer for the Church of which he was a member, 
and acceptedly applied himself to his task. He died in 
Colorado City, Colorado, April 8, 1872, universally de- 
plored, and long to be remembered for his great activ- 
ity. Three thousand persons are said to have been 
converted under his preaching. See F. II. Sutherland, 
in the Central Christian Advocate (M. E. Ch., South), 
May l, 1872. 

Miller, David, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at New Hartford, Conn., Nov. 
24, 1792. He entered the ministry in 1816 as a mem- 
ber of the New York Conference. For several years he 
was chaplain at the State Prison at Wethersfield. In 
1855 he was appointed presiding elder of the Hartford ' 
District. He died at Bristol, Conn., Dec. 26, 1855. 
David Miller was a man of good judgment and a prac- 
tical mind, w r hich aided him in his own affairs and also 
in giving counsel to others. As a preacher, he was 
plain and earnest, relying upon the truth which he en- 
deavored always to proclaim in the spirit of one deter- 
mined not to know anything among men save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. 

Miller, George, D.D., an Irish divine, distin- 
guished for his eminence in theology, history, and liter- 
ature, was born at Dublin Oct. 22, 1764. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College in his native city, and, after 
receiving holy orders, soon rose to prominence. In 1801 
he was appointed vicar-general of Armagh, and lecturer 
of modern history at his alma mater. His lectures at- 
tracted universal attention, and v T ere published in 1816, 
under the title of Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern 
History from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French 
Revolution (Dublin, 1816, 8 vols. ; 1852, 4 vols. 8vo). 
This work of Dr. Miller “possesses unity of subject, har- 


mony of proportion, and connection of parts; thereby 
constituting one of the best of modern histories in Eng- 
lish, and affording a systematic view of the progress of 
civilization” {For. Qu. Rev?). “Dr. Miller assumes, as 
the basis of his system, that all the events of this v r orld 
have an intrinsic connection, which gives them the co- 
herence and the unity of a moral drama. A single event 
or period, taken by itself, is a grain of dust in this mighty 
balance” (Edinb. Rev. 1, 287 sq.). “Dr. Miller,” says a 
prominent critic in the Dublin University Magazine 
(xiii, 572), “ advances and establishes his great princi- 
ple, that God reignetli in the affairs of men, and that the 
end of the divine government is man’s improvement.” 
In the winter of 1817 Dr. Miller w r as induced to apply 
for the head-mastersliip of the Royal School of Armagh, 
which was immediately conferred upon him. In con- 
junction with many able champions of Protestantism, 
lie made a noble stand against the fatal policy of Eng- 
lish statesmen, by which Roman Catholics were admit- 
ted to political power. While Dr. Miller, in 1793, had 
hailed with pleasure the commencement of political con- 
cessions to the Romish Church, and had even lent a 
helping hand to these reforms, he now r , with deeper phi- 
losophy and wider statesmanship, opposed the growing 
political power of the Romanists. Ilis Letter to Mr. 
Plunkett on the Policy of the Roman Catholic Question 
(Lond. 1826) is a fair index to his opinions. In the 
same year he showed himself the champion of the true 
faith by attacking the modern Arian opinions in his 
Observations on the Doctrines of Christianity and on the 
Athanasian Creed; and when the Pusey (q.v.) discus- 
sions were at their height, he published .4 Letter to Dr. 
Pusey in reference to his Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford (1840, 8vo). A Second Letter to Dr. Pusey was 
published in the winter of 1841, and it suffices to say 
that Dr. Miller was thereafter considered one of the 
most formidable opponents of Pusevism. In his posi- 
tion as head-master of the Royal School of Armagh 
he showed himself uncompromising in his defence of 
Scriptural education in Ireland. Dr. Miller, being firmly 
persuaded that “most of our relations to our fellow- 
men, for which education is to prepare us, grow out 
of our relations to God,” advocated Scriptural educa- 
tion as the only true system. Christian influence must 
pervade the whole educational institution, he asserted, 
and all our knowledge must be derived from the holy 
Scriptures. Ilis Case of the Church Education Soci- 
ety of Ireland argued in Reply to Dr. Elrington (Lond. 
1847), and his Supplement to the Case of the Church Ed- 
ucation Society (Dublin, 1847), are most important state- 
ments of what true education ought to accomplish. 
Blessed with a mind peculiarly cheerful, contented and 
happy in his disposition, devout in his religion, truly 
philosophic in his learning, Dr. Miller was beloved and 
esteemed by all who came into official or private con- 
nection with him. He died Oct. 6, 1848. See Memoir 
of Dr. Miller in Bohn’s edition of Miller’s History, iv, 5 
sq. ; Dublin University Mag. xvii, 674 sq. ; Edinburgh 
Review, i, 287 sq. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. 
Authors, ii, 1282. 

Miller, George Benjamin, D.D., an eminent 
divine of the Lutheran Church, was born of Moravian 
parentage at Emmons, Lehigh County, Pa., June 10, 
1795. Ilis father, the Rev. George G. Miller, connected 
with the classical and theological school at Nazareth, 
and descended from a long line of Moravian clergymen, 
furnished him with special facilities for intellectual and 
moral culture. He entered Nazareth Hall as a pupil 
when only eight years of age, and there he continued his 
studies for eight years. He then left for Philadelphia, 
and commenced his career as a teacher in a private 
school. Subsequently he turned his attention to mer- 
cantile pursuits, but be soon discovered that the w ork 
was not adapted to his natural tastes and inclinations. 
In less than a year he resumed his former employment, 
and became associated with the Rev. Dr. Hazelius as 
an instructor in an academy at New Germantown, N. J., 
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and at the same time continued his theological studies, 
which had been commenced at Nazareth. In the au- 
tumn of 1818 he entered upon the work of the ministry 
at Canajoharic, N. Y., having been previously licensed 
to preach by the New York Ministerium, then under 
the presidency of the I lev. l)r. Quitman. In connec- 
tion with his pastoral labors he established a classical 
school, and gave regular instruction. In this position 
he faithfully labored till 1827, when he accepted a pro- 
fessorship in 1 1 art wick Seminary, N. Y., and again be- 
came the colleague of Dr. llazclius, whom he succeeded 
as principal of the institution in 1830. With the ex- 
ception of live years spent in the work of teaching and 
preaching elsewhere, he continued connected with this 
seminary, either as principal or professor of theology, 
until his death, devoting all his energies to the prepa- 
ration of young men for college or of candidates for the 
holy ministry. II is name will always be as closely 
identified with the history of the institution as that of 
its benevolent founder, lie died with the harness on, 
April 5, 1809. Dr. .Miller was married to Delia 13. Sny- 
der in 181(5, and in I860 commemorated his “golden 
wedding” with a large number of relatives and friends, , 
who had gathered from different parts of the country to , 
present their congratulations and good wishes, the whole 
family, twenty-three in number, on the evening preced- 
ing the wedding festivities, uniting in the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, and the reverend patriarch, sur- 
rounded by three generations, administering the sacred 
ordinance. Dr. Miller was a man of quick, acute, and 
discriminating intellect. lie was distinguished for his 
accurate and ripe scholarship. As a man of learning, he 
had few superiors in the country. lie had a perfect 
command of his own vernacular, and spoke and wrote 
Herman and French with wonderful facility, lie was 
familiar with the exact sciences, his acquaintance with 
history was very extensive, and his knowledge of the 
ancient classics critical and complete. lie was also a 
profound Hebraist, and thoroughly versed in the Script- 
ures, so that he never found it necessary to use a con- 
cordance, but could turn with almost unfailing intuition 
to the required passage of the sacred page. Dr. Miller 
was noted as a man of original thought and independent 
research. As a writer, he was universally commended 
as clear, accurate, and instructive. The productions of 
his pen show his power of analysis, of generalization, 
and great condensation in the method of statement. 
II is extensive erudition and enlarged experience were 
only surpassed by the loveliness of his Christian charac- 
ter; and his earnest, simple-hearted, active piety made 
a deep impression upon all who came within the range 
of his influence. His elevated type of Christian excel- 
lence, his high culture, his unpretending, modest char- 
acter, his life unsullied by a single stain, attracted to- 
wards him by the strongest sympathies all men. He 
was a bright and shining light in the Church, and his 
name will ever be cherished with the most affectionate 
interest. All his acquisitions were made subordinate 
to that which most deeply interested his active mind 
— the study of divine truth. All his treasures were laid 
at the Master’s feet, and devoted entirely to his service. 
When, in 1830, he received the distinction of I).D. from 
Union College, he meekly submitted, remarking to a 
friend that the letters would serve as a good Scriptural 
motto, Iko Duce. The. Lutheran Church owes to him 
as much as to any other laborer in this country. The 
only works published by Dr. Miller are a volume of Ser- 
mons on some, of the Fundamental Principles of the Gos- 
pel, and a text-book on Herman (irammar, which never 
reached an extensive circulation. For a more detailed 
account, see Krangel. Qu, Per. 1870, Jan. p. 25 sq.; Me- 
morial Volume, of Uartirick Seminary. (M. L. S.) 

Miller, George W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born near Westminster, Mil., in 
1820. He was converted at sixteen; entered the min- 
istry of the United Brethren Church in his twenty-tifih 
year, and travelled for seven consecutive years. lie 


then joined the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in which he labored until his death, at Pioneer, 
Ohio, Aug. 10, 1872. lie was an earnest and successful 
minister, a faithful and beloved pastor. 

Miller, Hugh, one of the most noted characters 
among the English-speaking nations of our century, the 
champion of the Free Church of Scotland, and the de- 
fender of revelation from “scientists,” falsely so called, 
was bom of very humble parentage at Cromarty, in 
Scotland, Oct. 10, 1805. lie received his first education 
at the parish school, where he was distinguished for his 
fondness for poetry and poetical composition. At that 
early age lie was an extensive reader, and placed under 
contribution the libraries of the parish. In this way he 
laid the foundation of an extended knowledge of litera- 
ture, which availed him in after-life. But the most im- 
portant part of his education consisted in the natural- 
history instruction he received from an uncle who had 
acquired a taste for the observation of natural phenom- 
ena. 1 1 is poverty proved an obstacle to a collegiate 
education, and he was obliged to learn a trade in order 
to secure a livelihood. He de termined fortunately, as 
his later history proved, to become a stone-mason. This 
occupation unexpectedly fostered the taste he had ac- 
quired for the study of natural history; and while hew- 
I ing blocks of stone in the quarry, he was diligently 
' studying the traces they exhibited of their past history. 

| It was in this way that he prepared himself to become 
the historian of the old red sandstone, among the rocks 
of which he principally worked. “It was the neces- 
sity which made me a quarrier that taught me to be a 
geologist,” he himself wrote in after-life, lie labored 
as a quarryman and stone-mason for about fifteen years, 
constantly improving himself in liis leisure hours by read- 
ing and study. The publication of a volume of poems 
which he wrote during that time attracted the attention 
of some persons, who, by procuring him a situation in a 
bank of his native village, enabled him to devote more 
time to his studies. He now commenced contributing 
to several newspapers. The Church of Scotland was at 
that time a prey to internal dissensions, which ulti- 
mately led to a division. The Independents, who wished 
to throw off the yoke of the higher clergy, received 
great support from the people; Miller rendered them 
great service when the contest came to a close by the 
decision of the House of Lords in the Auehterarder case, 
in 1839, by bis pamphlet, entitled .1 Letter from One of 
the Scottish People to the Right Honorable Lord Jirongh- 
am and J'aux on the Opinions expressed by his Lordship 
in the Auehterarder Case. This remarkable letter drew 
towards him the attention of the evangelical party, and 
he was selected as the most competent person to conduct 
the newly-started Witness newspaper, the principal met- 
ropolitan organ of the Free Church. This paper owed 
its success to his able contributions — political, ecclesias- 
tical, and geological. His articles on geology he con- 
tributed to the first congress of the British Association, 
held at Hlasgow in 1830. They were highly praised 
by Charles Lvell, Murchison, Buckland, and Agassiz, 
and the name of Miller was by them associated with 
the wonderful fossil, the Pterichthys Milleri, which he 
had discovered in the red sandstone, and which had 
previously been thought to contain scarcely any fossils. 
Miller published these articles in hook form, under the 
title The Old Red Sandstone, or Xeir Wtdks in an Old 
' Field (Edinburgh, 1841, 8vo; often reprinted, both in 
I England anil America). In 1847 appeared his First 
' Impressions of England audits People (oiled. 1853, Svo), 
the result of a tour made during the previous year. 
Some parts of this book, especially the account of the 
pilgrimages to Stratford-on-Avon, and the Lcasowes, 
and Gluey, and other places, memorable for their liter- 
ary associations, are among the very finest pieces of 
descriptive English. A magic style characterized all 
his works, whether those of a more popular kind or his 
scientific treatises, such as the Footprints of the Cre- 
ator (1849), a work suggested by the Vestiges of Crea - 
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lion, and subversive of the fallacies of that superficial 
and plausible book. “There was nothing in Millers 
works,” says the Edinburgh Review for July, 1858, 

“ which so much surprised the reader as their mere lit- 
erary merit. Where could this Cromarty mason have 
acquired his style?” Not one of the authors of our day 
has approached Hugh Miller as a master of English 
composition, for the equal of which we must go back to 
the times of Addison, Hume, and Goldsmith. During 
the later part of his life he suffered severely from dis- 
ease of the brain, and he finally shot himself while in a 
fit of somnambulism, Dec. 24, 1856. Ilis death caused 
a most painful excitement. Few men have occupied a 
higher position in the estimation of his countrymen. 
He was a noble example of what self-education can do 
for a man ; and, whether regarded as the fearless and 
independent writer, or the man of literature and science, 
his character must claim the respect and admiration of 
posterity. The personal appearance of Mr. Miller, or 
“Old Red,” as he was familiarly named by his scien- 
tific friends, is thus described by one who had the good 
fortune to see him : “ A head of great massiveness, 
magnified by an abundant profusion of sub-Celtic hair, 
was set on a body of muscular compactness, but which 
in later years felt the undermining influence of a life 
of unusual physical and mental toil. Generally wrapped 
in a bulky plaid, and with a garb ready for any work, 
he had the appearance of a shepherd from the Ross- 
shire hills rather than an author and a man of science. 
In conversation or in lecturing the man of original gen- 
ius and cultivated mind at once shone out, and his 
abundant information and philosophical acuteness were 
only less remarkable than his amiable disposition, his 
generous spirit, and his consistent, humble piety” {Lit- 
erary Gazette). His other works are, The Geology of the 
Bass (1848, 8vo) : — On certain Peculiarities of Structure 
in some ancient Ganoids (fishes) (1850): — On the Fossil 
Flora of Scotland (1855) : — My School and Schoolmas- 
ters, a very interesting autobiography, in which he re- 
lates his early history, and his struggles in pursuit of 
science (1855) : — The Testimony of the Rocks (Lond. 
3858), in which he discusses the Biblical bearings of ge- 
ology, published after his death. “Hugh Miller,” says 
the writer in the Edinburgh Review whom we have al- 
ready had occasion to quote, “ must undoubtedly be re- 
garded as one of the most remarkable men whom Scot- 
land has produced. . . . The interest of his narrative, 
the purity of his style, his inexhaustible faculty of happy 
and ingenious illustration, his high imaginative power, 
and that light of genius which it is so difficult to define 
yet so impossible to mistake, all promise to secure for 
the author of the Old Red Sandstone the lasting admi- 
ration of his countrymen.” The different scientific works 
of Hugh Miller mark an important epoch in the prog- 
ress of the study of geology. He was one of the first to 
popularize the subject. “ Besides adding much to our 
knowledge, and placing things previously known in a 
clear and pleasing light, Sir. Miller’s performance will 
be very acceptable also to geologists both of the old and 
young school” {Lotul. .1 then. 1842, p. 523). “ But what 

is in a great degree peculiar to our author is the success- 
ful combination of Christian doctrines with pure scien- 
tific truth” (Agassiz, Iutrod. to Amer. ed. of Footprints 
of the Creator). See Labor and Triumph: the Life and 
Times of Hugh Miller, by Thomas N. Brown, D.D. (Glas- 
gow and N.Y. 1858, 12mo) ; Land. Gentleman's Magazine, 
1857, pt. i, p. 244 sq. ; Lond. A then. 1856, p. 1609 ; Edinb. 
Rev. July, 1858, art. Hugh Miller (reprinted in the Living 
Age, Aug. 21, 1858); Forth Brit. Rev. Aug. 1854; Alli- 
botie, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A uthors, s. v. ; Men of 
the Time, s. v.; Engl. Cyclop, s. v. ; Hoefer, Four. Biog. 
Generate, xxxv, 524; Few- Englander, viii, 237 ; Forth 
Amer. Rev. Ixxiii, 448; Eclectic Rev. 4th series, xxvii, 
685; xv, 690; Brit. Qu. Rev. 1871, July, p, 40; Meth. 
Qu. Rev. 1859, Oct. p. 513 ; Westminster Rev. 1871, April, 
p. 269. (J. H.W.) 

Miller, Jacob (I), D.D., was bora Dec. 11, 1788, 


at Goshenhoppen, Pa., and was reared under religious 
influences in accordance with the views and practices 
of the Lutheran Church. He was engaged in the pros- 
ecution of his literary and theological studies for five 
years, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Geissenhai- 
nen, and completed them under the instruction of Drs. 
Helmuth and Schmidt, who at that time had charge of 
a private seminary in Philadelphia for the education of 
candidates for the ministry. His first field of labor was 
the Goshenhoppen District, among the people in whose 
midst he had lived all liis life. Here he labored twenty- 
one years, “not only with acceptance,” says the record, 
“ but with profit.” In 1829 he removed to Reading, 
Pa., where he continued to labor till his death, just 
twenty-one years. He died Slav 16, 1850. Dr. Miller 
was a man of marked ability. Ilis natural endowments 
were of a superior order, and they had been brought 
under the influence of careful culture. He wielded an 
immense influence. In whatever position he was placed 
his power was felt. In 1838 he was honored with the 
doctorate of divinity by the University of Pennsylvania, 
but he never recognised or used the degree. (M. L. 8.) 

Miller, Jacob (2), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a native of Germany, came to this 
country when but seventeen years of age (1832) ; was 
converted while a resident of Quincy, 111., and con- 
nected with the German Lutheran Church. Himself 
the product of a revival, he labored earnestly for the re- 
newing of God’s love in the hearts of his lukewarm Lu- 
theran brethren, but the minister of the Church with 
which he was connected opposed him, and Miller was 
finally obliged to leave that body. With thirty others, 
like-minded, he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In 1848 he was admitted into the Illinois Conference, and 
labored with great success until, by reason of failing 
health, he was obliged to ask for a superannuated rela- 
tion. In 1860 he was again placed on the active list, 
and sent to Alton, 111., where he labored successfully. 
In 1866 he was sent to Petersburg Circuit, 111.; thence 
to Bushnell, where he died, March 7, 1871. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1871, p. 188. 

Miller, James, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
near New Milns, Ayrshire, Scotland, Feb. 4, 1803. lie 
was educated at Glasgow College, Scotland ; studied di- 
vinity in the theological seminary at Glasgow, and was 
licensed by Kilmarnock Presbytery of the United Se- 
cession Church. Soon after he came to the United 
States; was ordained in 1841 by the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Ohio as pastor over the Church 
in Perrysburg and Scotch Ridge, Wood Co., Ohio; sub- 
sequently removed to Iowa, preaching as opportunity 
offered, and died Jan. 26, 1867. Mr. Miller was a suc- 
cessful and useful minister, and did much to advance 
the cause of truth. — Wilson, Presb. 11 ist. Almanac, 1868, 
p. 274. (J. L. S.) 

Miller, Johann Peter, a German Protestant the- 
ologian, was born at Leiplieim April 26, 1725 ; was edu- 
cated at the university at Helmstiidt; in 1747 went to 
Gottingen, and in 1750 became rector of the Latin 
school at Helmstiidt. In 1756 he accepted a similar 
position at the Lutheran Gymnasium at Halle, but re- 
turned in 1766 to Gottingen, as professor of theology, 
and there died, May 29, 1789. Miller wrote and pub- 
lished a continuation of Moslieim’s Sittenlehre. HiS 
productions of value are, Das Reich der Fatur und Sitten 
(Halle, 1757-1762): — Diss. in locum ad Roman. S. 28 
(Helmstiidt, 1747) : — Diss. locus antologicus de Eodem et 
Diverso (Gutting. 1748, 4to) : — Diss. de notabili et maxi- 
mo versionis It alee ad verba Christi Matt, xx, 28 addita- 
mento (ibid. 1749, 4to) : — J. L. Mosheimii Comment at iones 
et orationes varii generis (Hamburg, 1751, 8 vo) : — 1 oll- 
standiger Auszug aus alien neuen Thtilen der Moshei- 
n lischen Sittenlehre der heiligen Schrift (Halle, 1765, 8 vo ; 
2d auflage, ibid. 1777, 8vo) : — Die Ilojfnung besserer Zei- 
ten fiir Schulen (ibid. 1765, 4to):- Progr. quo probatur, 
, cum theopneustea Apostolorum nec omniscientiam quasi 
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aliquant, nec anamartesiam fuisse conjunciam (Getting. 
1780, 4 to). 

Miller, John E„ a minister of the Deformed 
(Dutch) Church, was born at Albany in 1792; gradu- 
ated at Union College in 1812; was licensed in 1817; 
served the Church as missionary in the South and West 
in 1817 and 1818; was pastor at Chester, N. J., Presby- 
terian Church from 1818 to 1823; and then of the De- 
formed Church, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, until he 
died, in 1817, in the midst of a powerful revival of re- 
ligion in his Church. Miller was also chaplain in the 
Marine Hospital and at. the Seaman’s Detrcat. In this 
place he exhibited the highest degree of moral courage 
and religious faith ami zeal in times of appalling pesti- 
lence. and among sufferers of all kinds. Contagious dis- 
eases had no fears for him. lie was a simple-hearted, 
bold, tender, and faithful preacher of the Gospel ; a guile- 
less, outspoken, honest soul; a hater of strife; and a 
brave, calm, earnest, uncompromising lover and defender 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. His memoir 
is to be found in a goodly volume, called A n Old Disci- 
pie and his Descendants, by Dev. F. M. Kip, D.D., which 
contains brief biographies of his patriarchal father 
(Christian Miller, Esq., of Albany) and several of his 
family, who were noted for unusual gifts of mind, char- 
acter, and piety. Among these was a grandson, Isaac 
Livingston Kip Miller, a youth of unusually brilliant 
and powerful intellect, and of great promise, who died 
in 18 Hi, while studying for the ministry. He was the 
elder brother of Dr. W. A. Miller (q. v.).‘ (W. J. D. T.) 

Miller, John Peter, a talented but eccentric 
American minister, was born in the Palatinate, Germa- 
ny, about the year 1715; was thoroughly educated in 
his native land; came to this country in 1730; was li- 
censed and ordained by the Philadelphia Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church; and in 1731 became pastor of the 
German Deformed Church in Tulpehockcn, Porks Coun- 
ty, Pa., where he labored successfully for about four 
years. I 11 1735 he fell in with an enthusiast by the 
name of Peissel, by whom he wa* immersed, and so be- 
came identitied with the Seventh-day Baptists. Flying 
from the society of the world, he entered upon a solitary 
or monastic life at the base of a mountain, near a “lim- 
pid spring.” He afterwards, urged by the force of his 
trials, entered the cloister of the Seventh-day Baptists 
at Kphrata. Pa. “Here, under the name of Jabez, he 
lived a quiet life as a Protestant monk, using a board 
for his bed at night, and devoting himself by day to 
what he imagined to be the service of God in severe 
self-castigation.” See Ilarbaugh, Fathers of the Ref , 
Church, i, 1101-311. (D.Y.ll.) 

Miller, John Wesley, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Smith, was born at Charleston, 
South Carolina, ( >ct. 27, 1829. lie enjoyed a collegiate 
education, and entered the ministry in 1850; was, as 
licentiate, deacon, and elder, on circuits, stations, mis- 
sions, and in the Southern army as chaplain of hospi- 
tals, always a faithful, devoted servant of Christ. lie 
died in the village of Darlington, South Carolina. June 
29, 1800. Minutes of the M. K. Church, Mouth, 1800. 

Miller, Louis Pilketon, a minister of the Meth- 
odist. Episcopal Church, was born in Union County, Pa., 
Jan. 8, 1809. He joined the Church in his sixteenth 
year. He was soon after impressed by a strong convic- 
tion that it was his duty to preach the Gospel to others. 
He worked in his father's field* by moonlight, that he 
might procure religions books to qualify himself for this 
station in life. In 1828 he entered the academy at Mil- 
ton, Pa., and in 1830 he was admitted into the Ohio 
Conference. He was successively stationed at Athens, 
Norwich, Georgetown, Madison ville, South Charleston. 
Wilmington, Franklin, White Oak, Madisonville, Ame- 
lia, Williamsburg. Dockland, West White Oak, Amelia, 
Milford, New Carlisle, Daysville, Batavia. Madisonville. 
Miami, Jamestown, and Moscow. In 1804 he entered 
the army as chaplain, anti served until peace Mas re- 
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| stored. lie died in 1872. Mr. Miller was a man of 
great humility and piety, and his ministry u - as a glori- 

I ous success. 

Miller, Nathan W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Washington, Me., Dec. 
24, 1831 ; was converted and united with the Church in 
June, 1842. In 1853 he was licensed as a local preach- 
er, and in 1859 M’as employed by the presiding elder of 
the Dockland District to preach at Benton and vicinity, 
where he labored successfully. lie entered the itiner- 
ancy in 1802 as a member of the East Maine Confer- 
ence, and was appointed to North Searsport ; in 1801 
and 18G5, to Bear 11 ill, Charleston, and Garland; in 1800, 
to Garland; in 1807, to Abbott and Greenville; in 1808, 
to Danforth, Weston, and Topsfield. In 1809 he was 
granted a superannuated relation ; and in June following 
he moved to Bouton, where he could be near his family 
friends. Here he assisted in the public service as long 
as his strength would permit. He died Feb. 22, 1870. 
“ Brother Miller, as a Christian minister, had clear per- 
ceptions; a high sense of honor, combined with a deep 
sense of obligation ; as a citizen, he M as kind and oblig- 
ing; as a friend, true, trusty, and confiding; as a com- 
panion and father, affectionate, kind, and faithful." — 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1870. 

Miller, Samuel (I). D.D., LL.D., an eminent Pres- 
byterian divine, whose name is cherished as that of one 
who materially assisted in laying the foundations of the 
Presbyterian Church in this country, was born Oct. 31, 
1709, at Dover, Delaware, lie received his early liter- 
ary training under the direction of his father, the Dev. 
John Miller, a native of Boston, u-ho early settled as a 
Presbyterian pastor in Delaware. Samuel M as educated 
at the University of Pennsylvania (class of 1789), and 
graduated u'ith the highest honor in his class; com- 
menced the study of theology under his father, and fin- 
ished his theological course under the Dev. Dr. Nesbit, 
at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.; in 1791 was licensed 
to preach, and in 1793 was installed as colleague pastor 
with Drs. McKnight and Dodgers over the First Pres- 
byterian Church in New York City, and, after the dis- 
solution, was pastor of the Wall Street Church until 1813. 
lie was instrumental in the establishment of Princeton 
Seminary, and subsequently was appointed to the chair 
of ecclesiastical history and Church government, which 
he held for more than thirty-six years. He died Jan. 7, 
1850. Dr. Miller was an extensive author, and published, 
Sermon on Psa. ii, 1 1 (Feb. 1799 ) : — A Pastoral Discourse 
(1800) : — .1 Brief Retrospect of the 18i7i Century (1803, 2 
yols. 8vo): — Letters on the Constitution and Order of the 
Christian Ministry ( 1807, 12mo) : — Discourse designed to 
Commemorate the Discovery of Xeic York (1809): — Me- 
moir of Rev. John Rogers, D.D. (1813, 8vo) : — Letters on 
Unitariauism (1821, 8vo) : — On the Fternal Sonship of 
Christ (1823) : — Lectures at the Me-minuiy (1827) : — Let- 
ters on Clerical Manners and Habits ( 1 827, 1 2mo) : — Lect- 
ures at the Meminary (1830): — Essay on the Utility and 
Importance of Creeds and Confessions : — On the OJ/icc of 
Ruling Elder (1831, 12mo) : — On Daptism : — Letters on 
the Observance of the Monthly Concert in Prayer: — Me- 
moir of the Rev. < 'harles Xesbit, D.D. (1810) : The Prim- 
itive and Apostolical Order of the Church of Christ vin- 
dicated (1810, 12mo) ; — Letters from a Father to his Mon 
in College (1813): — Thouyhts on Public Prayer ( 18 18) ; 
— On Christian Education of Children. Dr. Miller also 
contributed a Life of Jonathan Edwards to Sparks’s 

'•‘American Biography.” Dr. Miller possessed admira- 
ble natural qualities that constituted the foundation of 
his eminently attractive character. His countenance, 
full of generosity and manliness, M as indicative of great 
purity and nobility of character; his manners Mere un- 
commonly dignified and polished; his conversation brill- 
iant and attractive, lie was pre-eminently a man of 
system and method. 1 1 is intellect M as naturally clear, 
comprehensive, and symmetrical. As a minister, he 
Mas singularly adapted to profit theological students— 
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his preaching clear, direct, and full of evangelical truth. 
As a professor, lie was eminently qualified ; his lectures 
were luminous exhibitions of his subject, full of well- 
digested thought, and arranged with graceful natural- 
ness. As an author, he was at home in almost every 
field, whether literary or theological. His taste was 
beyond criticism, insomuch that, in reading his works, 
one rarely meets with an expression that admits of be- 
ing essentiallj' improved. 1 1 is style is marked by an 
elegant simplicity— generally easy and flowing, but oc- 
casionally rising to the more artificial, condensed, and 
elevated strain. See Life of Samuel Miller , D.D., LL.D ., 
by Samuel Miller (1869) ; The Biblical Rep. and Prince- 
ton Rev. Jan. 1870, p. 33 ; Amer. Presb. Rev. July, 1869, 
p. 619 ; Presb. Hist. .1 hnanac , 1863, p. 52 ; A'. A mer. Rev. 
xxviii, 505-531 ; Sketches of the Lit. of the United States ; 
London Athen. 1835, p. 716; Dr. J. W. Francis's Old Xetv 
York (2d. ed. 1858), p. 57 ; Life of A rchibald Alexander, 
D.D., by his son, p. 380. 

Miller, Samuel (2), a minister of the German 
Reformed Church, was born in Union County, Pa., March 
23, 1815. He was licensed in 1842, and ordained the 
following year. He first labored in Dauphin, and then 
in Butler County, Pa. In 1852 he removed to Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., where he stood in connection with the 
publication office of the Reformed Church as associate 
editor of the Messenger and Kirchenzeitung. After la- 
boring in this capacity about six years, he returned to 
the pastoral work, residing for several years in Lebanon, 
and afterwards in Pottsville, Pa. His health failing, he 
Temoved to Philadelphia, where he died, Oct. 11, 1873. 
Mr. Miller was a man of decided talent, genial spirit, 
and indomitable energy, patience, and perseverance. lie 
is the author of a work of some merit, entitled Mercers- 
burg and Modern Theology compared, and of quite a 
number of articles in the Mercersburg Review. — Ref. Ch. 
Mess. Nov. 5, 1873. (D. Y. H.) 

Miller, Samuel J., an American divine of some 
note, figured first as missionary to Africa, and later as 
agent of the Colonization Society. He died in 1S18. 
He was the editor of the celebrated Report of the Pres- 
byterian Church : The Commomcealth of Pennsylvania 
vs. Ashbel Green and Othei's (Phila. 8vo; new ed. 1855. 
8vo, p. 596). 

Miller, Thomas, one of the pioneer preachers of 
American Methodism, largely identified with the spread 
of Methodist doctrine in Maryland, was born about the 
year 1770, of Irish parentage, and was reared in the 
Presbyterian Church. About 1800 he joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and soon became an official mem- 
ber; in 1808 he was licensed to exhort and preach. His 
itinerant life commenced in 1809, under the elder Dr. 
Chandler, and continued till 1848, nearly forty years. 
In his early ministry he was healthy and strong, and 
never spared his strength ; in fact, his health and 
strength served him well through all his ministerial 
course. He was stationed for twelve years at different 
times in Philadelphia, and held other important charges. 
His early education was limited, but constant reading 
and close application, added to great natural abilities, 
made him an able minister of the New Testament. He 
was known by the title of “ Old Father Miller” far and 
wide, and he was loved and honored by all who knew 
him, both in and out of the Church. He was a good 
friend to the young, and took great interest in the Sab- 
bath-school. He took many a young man by the hand, 
and helped him into the ministry. He died in 1848. 

Miller, Tobias Ham, a Universalist minister and 
journalist, was born about 1802. In early life he was 
settled in Maine as an orthodox clergyman, but later he 
became a firm Universalist. He was the original “Un- 
cle Toby" of the Boston Carpet Bag; was on the Chron- 
icle (Portsmouth) eighteen years, and the Portsmouth 
Journal twenty years. He died in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, March 30, 1870. 

Miller, William, the founder of the Millerites 


(q. v.), was bom at Pittsfield. Mass., in 1781. He en- 
joyed but slender educational advantages. During the 
war of 1812 he served as a volunteer with the rank 
of captain. About 1833, while a resident of Low Hamp- 
ton, N. Y., he began his career as an apostle of the new 
doctrine, which taught that the 'world was coming to 
an end in 1843. The main argument on which his be- 
lief rested was that relative to the termination of the 
2300 days in Dan. viii, 14, which he regarded as years. 
Then considering the seventy weeks in Dan. ix, 24, as 
the key to the date of the 2300 days of the preceding 
chapter, and dating the periods B.C. 457, when Artax- 
erxes, king of Persia, sent up Ezra from his captivity, 
to restore the Jewish polity at Jerusalem (Ezra vii), 
and ending the seventy weeks, as commentators gener- 
ally do, in A.D. 33, with the crucifixion of Christ, he 
found the remainder of the 2300 days, which was 1810, 
would end in 1843. For ten years he held forth to this 
purport, and succeeded in gathering a large number of 
followers, which is said to have reached fifty thousand, 
who awaited, with credulous expectation, the appointed 
day. The result, however, turning out contrary to the 
teaching of their apostle, the Adventists, as they are 
sometimes termed, gradually forsook Miller. He died 
at Low Hampton, Washington County, N.Y., Dec. 20, 
1849. His followers esteemed him as a man of more 
than ordinary mental power, as a cool, sagacious, and 
honest reasoner, a humble and devoted Christian, a kind 
and affectionate friend, and a man of great moral and 
social worth. See Millerites. 

Miller, William A., D.D., a minister of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, was born at Albany, N. Y., in 
1824; graduated at Union College in 1842, and at the 
theological seminary of the Reformed Church at New 
Brunswick in 1845. lie was a grandson of the “Old 
Disciple,” and nephew of Rev. John E. Miller, whom we 
notice above, and inherited the robust intellect, strong 
character, and religious peculiarities of his remarkable 
family. After a brief settlement as pastor of the Re- 
formed Church of Glenham, N. Y. (1846-49). he became 
professor of languages, and subsequently principal of 
the Albany Academy, a celebrated classical and mathe- 
matical school (1849-56). From 1856 to 1859 he was 
the useful pastor of the Reformed Church of lihinebeck, 
when his health failed from pulmonary disease, of which 
he died in 1863. Dr. Miller was a highly-gifted man, a 
thoroughly accurate and critical scholar, an enthusiastic 
and competent instructor, a logical, practical, and profit- 
able preacher, and a man who always devoted himself 
completely to his professional duties. He dealt much 
in careful expository preaching, for which his turn of 
mind, classical culture, and love of the truth admirably 
fitted him. Had his life been spared, he would doubt- 
less have risen to higher positions in the Church which 
he so greatly adorned by his scholarship and services, 
lie was “chosen in the furnace of affliction, ” and his 
graces were beautifully developed by the protracted tri- 
als of bereavement, disease, and suffering, and especially 
by being obliged to desist from all labor for Christ, just 
when he felt most anxious and best qualified for it. His 
Christian experiences during his last years and in death 
were delightful and impressive exhibitions of the tri- 
umphs of grace. (W. J. R. T.) 

Millerites, or Adventists, as they are some- 
times called, are those millenarians [see Millennium] 
who adhere to the doctrines as expounded by William 
Miller (q. v.). When in 1833 he first began to proclaim 
millennial doctrines, the earnestness of his manner, his 
evident familiarity with the Scriptures and with his- 
tory, and the bold confidence with which he proclaimed 
his views, made so deep and wide an impression that 
he everywhere left in his wake large numbers examin- 
ing the evidences for themselves. Among his most ar- 
dent followers was Joshua V. Himes, a minister of the 
Christian connection, who, having become a believer, 
commenced, in 1840, without subscribers or funds, the 
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publication of a semi-monthly journal entitled Signs of 
the Times and Exposition of Prophecy ; and, meeting 
with success, two years later issued a weekly, under the 
title of the Advent Herald, which largely aided in dis- 
seminating the doctrines of the Adventists, who now 
comprise many thousands, in the United States, British 
America, and Great Britain. This journal (still pub- 
lished in Boston, Mass.), together with the labors of Mr. 
Miller, who gave his time, his energies, and his property 
to the extension of his views, and the efforts of numer- 
ous proselytes that everywhere rose up, soon established 
great numbers in a belief in the general correctness of 
Mr. Miller's interpretation of the prophecies, and the 
personal appearing of the Lord was eagerly looked for 
by some 50.0U0 followers. Though disappointed at the 
time set, and frequently from time to time since, there 
are still many adherents to Miller’s views. Their aggre- 
gate number is quite respectable, and their efforts for the 
dissemination of their convictions generous and unfal- 
tering. While as a body they make little or no preten- 
sion to influence, as individuals they are necessarily close 
Bible, students; are liberal, according to their means, to 
the poor and for the support of the Gospel; and notice- 
able in the main for the modesty ami uprightness of 
their walk, and their careful conformity to virtue and to 
law. As a body they accept the great leading doctrines 
of the evangelical Church, and arc distinguished only 
for their peculiar belief in the personal coming of Christ, 
and his bodily reign with his saints on the earth. They 
have no creed nor form of discipline other than the 
Word of God, which they regard as a sufficient rule of 
faith and duty. They hold conferences, composed of 
lay and clergy, as often as it is deemed necessary for 
the discussion of such subjects and measures as the in- 
terests of the cause may demand ; but these are purely 
voluntary and advisory, and claim to exercise no au- 
thority over the conscience of any. 

In round numbers, the Millerites are supposed to com- 
prise in this country from fifteen to twenty thousand, 
scattered over all the states of the Union, in which es- 
timate those in the different churches, who are numer- 
ous, are not included. 

General Doctrines of Relief. — 1. They cannot see, if, ac- 
cording to Isa. vii, 14, Christ was foretold to be born of a 
virgiu, aud it came to pass (Matt, i, 1S-25) ; if, as foretold 
(Micah v, 2), Christ was literally born in Bethlehem (Matt, 
ii, 1) : if, as foretold (Dan. ix, 26), Messiah came at the ex- 
piration of seven weeks and sixty-two weeks (Mark i, Ifi), 
and if after the sixty-two weeks Messiah was literally cut 
off ; if, as foretold (Isa. liii, 8, !)), he was cut off out of the 
land of the living for the transgression of his people, and 
made his grave with the wicked and with the rich in his 
death ; if (Psa. xvi, 10) Christ’s soul was not left in hell, 
nor did his flesh see corruption ; if (Psa. cx, 1) Christ did 
sit on the right hand of God, and is to sit there till his 
enemies be made his footstool — if all these predictions 
have literally come to pass, and they think they have, 
then they cannot see ground tor doubting that the same 
rule will be observed in the fulfilment of all other predic- 
tions relating to Christ. 

2. Prophecy (Gen. xxii, IS) foretells Christ as the seed 
of Abraham, in whom all the families of the earth shall 
be blessed. It also promises to the seed of Abraham nil 
the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession, in con- 
nection with Abraham himself (Gen. xvii, 8) ; hence the 
land is called Emanuel’s land (Isa. viii, 8). But, when 
Christ was on earth, he had not where to lay his head. 
Therefore he must return personally to inherit it. 

3. Christ is the predicted Son of David, who is to sit 
forever on David’s throne : he is the Son of David accord- 
ing to the flesh (Psa. cxxxii, 11). But, while on earth, he 
never sat on David’s throne. lie went to Jerusalem, as 
foretold, on an ass’s colt : claimed his rights, and was 
proclaimed king by the children, but rejected by the rulers 
(Matt. xxi). lienee he must return to enjoy his kingdom 
and reign over the house of Jacob forever (Luke i, 32, 33). 

4. Christ has the promise of the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession (Psa. ii, 8), but he never yet had 
it. Therefore he must come hack to earth to possess it. 

а. Prophecy (Dan. vii, 13,14) points out the coming of 
Christ to receive his kingdom and dominion over allna- 
tions, to be in the “clouds of heaven.” But he has never 
yet come thus. He must, therefore, fulfil the prediction 
in futurity, at his second advent. He cannot have uni- 
versal dominion till he does. 

б. Christ rose from the dead in the identical body in 
which he was crucified aud buried, and was so identified 


(John xx, 24-31). Those who thus identified his person, 
of flesh and bones, saw him go from earth up into heaven, 
and a cloud received him out of their sight. They were 
told bv divine messengers that this same Jesus, whom 
they saw go into heaven, “shall so come back again in 
like manner” (Acts i, 2-11). 

7. That the second advent will be pre-millennial. First, 
because the millennial reign is placed after the first res- 
urrection (ltev. xx, 1-6), which cannot be till the second 
advent of Christ. [Those who have part in the first res- 
urrection are saints, and will live forever. The second 

I death has no power on them. But they that are Christ’s 
I are to be raised at his coming; and that is the order of 
the resurrection to follow Christ's resurrection (l Cor. xv, 
23). Christ’s coming, and the resurrection of the just, 
must therefore precede the millenuial reign.] Second, 
because the millennial period follows the casting the 
beast and the false prophet into the lake of fire, and the 
shutting up of the devil in the bottomless pit (ltev. xix, 
20, and xx, 1-3). Third, because thus, before the millen- 
nium, all the great anti-Christian powers are to be put 
down. The man of sin, however, the sou of perdition, is 
only to be destroyed by the brightness of Christ’s coining 
(2 Thess. ii, 8). The aiming of Christ, for his destruction, 
must therefore be pre-millennial. 

8. That there will be two resurrections, a thousand 
years apart, viz. the “first resurrection,” “the resurrec- 
tion of life,” “the resurrection of the just aud the “res- 
urrection of the rest of the dead,” the “ resurrection of 
damnation," the “resurrection of the unjust.” 

| 9. That the general view that the millennium will be a 

1 thousand years of peace, and be introduced by the con- 
version of the world to Christ, and consist in his uni- 
versal spiritual reign ; and the milleuarian view that 
though Christ will come and reign personally on earth 
during the millennium, yet that that period will be one of 
probation, in which the heathen who had never heard of 
Christ, and the Jews who have been cut off during the 


Christian dispensation, will have the Gospel preached to 
them and be converted, are both uuscriptural and not to 
j be received, because both the general and specific teach- 
[ iugs of the Bible are against it. Thus the dream of Neb- 
j uchadnezzar (Dan. ii) foretells four universal empires 
which are to fill up the period from then till the everlast- 
ing kingdom of God comes and destroys them, and fills 
! the whole earth. But there can be no ’everlasting king- 
1 dom without immortality, which cannot be till the resur- 
rection at the second advent of Christ. The seventh 
chapter of Daniel presents, in vision, the same four em- 
1 pires, with the divisions and successions of the fourth em- 
pire, which only end (ver. 13, 14) when the Son of Man 
comes in the clouds of heaven to receive his everlasting 
dominion, which is also universal. Till the judgment, 
the little blasphemous horn wears out the saints, nnd pre- 
vails against them. So, also, in the twenty-fourth of Mat- 
thew, the course of events from the time’of Christ to his 
second coming and the end of the world is given. There 
were to be wars, famines, pestilences, persecutions of the 
saints, false prophets, false Christs, abominations, great 
tribulations, mournings by all the tribes of the earth, the 
preaching of his Gospel to all the w< rid for a witness to 
all nations, aud then the end should come, aud they see 
the Son of Man coming in the clouds otheaveu with power 
and great glory. There is no peace in the prediction till 
he comes. Therefore he will come personally to judge 
the world nnd reign, and not spiritually to convert and 
save the world. The tares and wheat, too (the righteous 
and wicked), are to grow together till the end of the world 
or age, and then they are to be cast off and punished, and 
the other glorified in the kingdom of God (Matt, xiii, 24- 
43). For these and many other reasons, they cannot be- 
lieve in the conversion of the world before the second ad- 
I vent of the Saviour. 

10. That the thousand years will be one of judgment 
rather than probation. For they read in the second Psalm 
that when the heathen are given to Christ for his iuher- 
j itance, nnd the uttermost parts of the earth for his pos- 
session, that he is to break or rule them (Hev. xii, 5, and 
| ii, 27) with a rod of iron, nnd dash them in pieces like a 
j potter’s vessel, which they consider to be anything else 
I besides conversion. They also read in Psa. cxlix that all 
the saints will “bind their kings with chains, and their 
! nobles with fetters of iron, and execute upon them the 
i judgments written.” From Isa. lx and Zech. xiv they 
1 likewise learn that the worship and service of the bea- 
theu will be compulsory service. 

1 11. That final nnd eternal retribution will be awarded 

to all nations when the Son of Man comes in his glory 
(Matt, xxv and Luke xiii). 

I 12. That the promises made to Israel of a yet future nnd 
I final gathering to the land of Canaan will be literally nc- 
j complished, and Israel forever dwell there in peace. But 
that this cannot be fulfilled before the resurrection of the 
| just, when the believing remnant of Israel, of every gener- 
I ation, including Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, will be raised 
from the dead, nnd restored to their own land. This 
Ezek. xxxvii declares will be the way the whole house of 
Israel will be restored: “I will open your graves, and 
bring yon up out of your graves, and bring yon into your 
owu hind.” The resurrection, according to Paul, is “ the 
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hope of Israel.” But if the resurrected and glorified Israel 
are to have the land and dwell there forever, the Jews in 
flesh and blood, as a nation, cannot have it forever. All 
the promises, however, of a future return, promise an 
everlasting possession of the land. But mortal Jews can- 
not possess it forever— glorified and immortal ones can. 
Therefore they are the heirs of promise. 

13. That the coming ot' the Lord is at the door for the 
following reasons, viz. : First, the fonr great empires are 
to be succeeded by the kingdom of God ; and it is very 
manifest that the last — the Roman government — has 
passed its predicted divisions, and must soon end. Sec- 
ond, the waning of the Ottoman or Mohammedan power 
is another index pointing to the speedy coming of the 
kingdom of Christ. Third, the universal movements and 
agitations, the famines, pestilences, and earthquakes, the 
wars and rumors of wars, together with the signs in the 
sun, moon, and stars, etc., are conclusive evidence of his 
speedy approach. Fourth, the Gospel, which was to be 
preached in all the world, for a witness to all nations, is 
now completing its work. 

14. That the advent doctrine, embracing, as it does, the 
resurrection of the body, the personal and visible appear- 
ance and reign of Christ on earth, the restitution of the 
heavens and earth to their paradisical state, as the eter- 
nal inheritance of the saints, etc., is the only view which 
will explain and harmonize the Word of God. 

The intelligent reader will perceive, however, that 
most of the above arguments are merely precarious in- 
ferences from passages of Scripture whose meaning is 
greatly disputed. See Millennium. (J. II. W.) 

Milles, Jeremiah, D.D., a celebrated English di- 
vine and antiquary, was born in 1714, and received bis 
preparatory education at Eton. He studied at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and took the degree of M.A. in 
1735, and that of D.D. in 1747. His uncle, Dr. Thomas 
Milles, bishop of Waterford and Lismore, collated him 
to a prebend in the cathedral of Waterford, and pre- 
sented him to a living near that city. In 1762 Dr. 
Milles was nominated to the deanery of Exeter, and in 
1767 he was chosen president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. He died Feb. 13, 1784. In the “Archaaologia” 
are several communications by him, particularly one en- 
titled Observations on the Wardrobe Account of the Year 
1483, wherein are contained the deliveries made for the 
coronation of king Richard III; and another ( Archceol . 
iv, 331 sq.) in which he denies the genuineness of the 
Apamaean medal. In connection wi th E. Pococke (q. v.), 
he edited Inscriptiones Antiques (1752). He also pub- 
lished some of his sermons. Dr. Milles is, however, 
best known in the literary world by his edition in de- 
fence of the antiquity of the “Poems of Eowlay.” See 
Chambers, Cyclopcedia, s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
Amer. Authors , ii, 1288. 

Millet (“Fn, do' chan, so called from the dark-green 
or smoky color of the leaf; Sept. xtyYpop,Yulg. milium ) 
occurs in Scripture only in Ezek. iv, 9, where the prophet 



is directed to take unto him wheat, and barley, and 
beans, and lentiles, and millet, and fitches, and to put 
them into one vessel, and to make bread thereof for him- 
self. All the grains enumerated in this verse continue 
to form the chief articles of diet in the East at the pres- 
ent day, as they appear to have done in ancient times. 
The Hebrew word dochan is identical with the Arabic 
dukkun, which is applied in the present day by the 
Arabs to a small grain cultivated from the middle of 
Europe to the most southern part of India. This is the 
common millet, Panicum miliaceum of botanists, which 
is sometimes cultivated in England on account of the 
seeds being used for feeding birds and poultry. But the 
grain is usually imported from the Mediterranean. In 
India it is cultivated in the cold weather, that is, in the 
same season with wheat and barley, and is an article of 
diet with the inhabitants. The culms are erect, from 
two to four feet high, the whole plant being very hairy; 
leaves large, with long sheaths, which involve most part 
of the culm ; panicle oblong, much branched, bending 
down with the weight of the grain ; glumes cuspidate ; 
corol three-valved, adventitious valve emarginate; seed 
oval and smooth, colored longitudinally with five streaks. 
The name, miliaceum, is said to have been applied to 
this plant from its producing such a quantity of grain, 
as if one stalk bore a thousand seeds. Tournefort says 
( Voyage , ii, 95) that in the isle of Samos the inhabi- 
tants, in preparing their bread, knead together one half 
wheat and the other half barley and millet mixed to- 
gether. It is also an article of diet both in Persia and 
India. Forskal applies the name dukhuti to another 
corn-grass, which he first found in a garden at Rosetta, 
cultivated on account of its seed being given as food to 
birds. Afterwards he found it commonly cultivated in 
Arabia. It grows to a great size, being about five cu- 
bits in height, with seeds of the size of rice. To it he 
has given the name of TIolcus dochna, but the plant is 
as yet unknown to botanists. The Biblical “ millet” is 
confounded by many writers with the broom-corn vari- 
eties, which belong to the genus Sorghum, a species of 
which is the modern Egyptian durra. It is possible 
that the Ileb. dochan includes the common species, Sor- 
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ghum vulgare. There is, however, little doubt that the 
true dukhun of Arab authors is the above-described I\in- 
icum miliaceum. This is so universally cultivated in 
the East as one of their smaller corn-grasses that it is 
most likely to be the kind chiefly alluded to in the pas- 
sage of Ezekiel. Two cultivated species of Punicum 
are named as occurring in Palestine, viz. P. miliaceum 
and P. italicum (Strand's Flur. Pahvst. Nos. 35, 37). The 
genera Sorghum and Punicum belong to the natural or- 
der Graminece, perhaps the most important order in the 
vegetable kingdom.— Kitto; Smith. See Celsii Uiero- 
bol. i, 453 sq. ; ( tedmann, Uerwi. Samml. v, 92 sq. ; Nie- 
buhr, .1 mbia, p. 295 ; True, i, 1 58 ; Forskal, Flora * Egypt. 
p. 174; Wellstcd, True. i. 295; Geseniu^, Thes. lleb. p. 
333 ; Penny Cyclopaedia, s. v. Panicum. 

Millet, Si.uox-Gkrm.wx, a French Benedictine, 
was born at Yenisv, near Sons, in 1575. lie died near 
Paris, June 28, 1647. But little is known of his life's 
history. The following arc his works : Les Dialogues 
de Saint-Gregoire (translated into French; Paris, 1624, 
1644, 8vo) : — Le Tresor sacre, on inrentaire des saintes 
reliques elau tres precieux joyaux de Veglise et du tresor 
de Saint- Denys (Paris, 1638, 12mo) : — Vindicata Ecclesiw. 
Gallicancp de suo Areopugita Dionysio Gloria (Paris, 
1638, 8vo) : — Ad Dissertationem tiuper evulgatam de 
Duobus Dionysii$ Pesponsio, against the canon of Lau- 
noy (Paris, 1642, 8vo). — Hist. Litter, de la Congregation 
de' Saint- Maur, p. 28. See I loefer, Xouv. Jiiog. Gen. s. v. 

Milletidre. See Lamiletiere. 

Milligan, James, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born in Dalmellington, Ayrshire, Scotland, Aug. 7, 1785. 
At the age of fourteen he united with the Established 
Church of Scotland. Ilis early education was obtained 
\vhilc out upon the moor watching the sheep, reciting 
two or three times a week to a teacher in a neighboring 
village. In 1801, dissatisfied with the government of 
Scotland, he emigrated to America, and came to West- 
moreland County, Pa. After engaging in mercantile 
life for some months, he entered Jefferson College, Pa. 
Ilis funds becoming exhausted, he was obliged to leave, 
and went to tiroensburg, Pa.; instituted an academy, 
taught eighteen months, realized a sum sufficient to 
complete his collegiate course, and graduated with hon- 
ors. lie next accepted a call as teacher of languages 
in the Philadelphia University. While there he pur- 
sued his theological studies in the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Seminary. lie was licensed by the Northern Pres- 
byter)' in 1811, and in 1812 was ordained pastor of 
Coldenham Congregation, Orange County, N. Y. ; in 
1818 he accepted a call to the Scotch Covenanter Con- 
gregation at Kvegate, Caledonia County, Yt. ; thence he 
went to New Alexandria, Pa., in 1839; and in 1848 to 
Eden, HI., where he continued to preach until 1855. lie 
died about the year 1861. I)r. Milligan was a warm 
friend of the Scotch Covenanters, lie was instrumen- 
tal in inaugurating the first temperance reform move- 
ment in the State of Yermont ; and was first also to in- 
troduce the scriptural office of deacon in the American 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. His publications are, 
A Xarratice of the Secession Controversy in Vermont: 
— Sermon on Free . 1 gency : — Sermon on the Prospects of 
a True Christian in a Sinful World: — .1 Defence of 
Infant Jiaptism. — Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1863, p. 
388. ( J. L. S.J 

Millington, Wim.iam, D.D., an eminent Anglican 
divine of the Reformatory period, and one of the most 
learned men of his day, was a native of Pocklington, 
Yorkshire. He was ordained priest March 8. 1120. He 
took his doctor’s degree at t’ambridge, and is said to 
have been a member of Clare Hall, in that university; 
but however that may be, certain it is that in 1443 lie 
was appointed the provost of King's t 'allege. This im- 
portant position, however, he voluntarily resigned in 
1446, on a point of conscience. The oft -repeated state- 
ment that he was deprived of the provostship for unduly 
favoring natives of Yorkshire is without foundation. 


It is said that on leaving King’s he retired to Clare Hall. 
He died in May, 1466, and was buried in St. Edward’s 
Church, Cambridge. An interesting memoir of Dr. Mil- 
lington, by George Williams, B.D., was communicated 
to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society in 1858. 

Million (nzzs, rebubah', Gen. xxiv, 60), ten thou- 
sand, as elsewhere rendered. 

MilTo (lleb. always with the art. ham - millo’, 
the fulness; Sept. [Alex.] in 1 Kings ix only i) 
MtXio ; Yulg. Mello), properly a mound or rampart, as 
being tilled in with stones and earth; hence a fortress 
or castle ; applied to two structures or fortifications: 

(a) According to Gesenius (Thes. lleb. p. 789), a part 
of t lie citadel of Jerusalem, probably the rampart or in- 
trcuchment; or, as Winer thinks ( Wvrterb. s. v.). the tow- 
er afterwards called Ilippicus (2 .Sam. v, 9; 1 Kings ix, 
15,24; xi,27; 1 C’hron. xi,8; 2 Cliron, xxxii, 5). In the 
last of these texts, where David is said to have restored 
or fortified the Millo “of’ (not “in”) the city of David, 
the Sept, has ro dvd\t]/ipa ri/f ttoA hoc, •• the fortijica- 
tion of the city of David;” in the other passages it has 
simply uicpa, the mound or tower. The Targum merely 
Chaldaizcs the lleb. term Nr"?"3, vallum'). 

“ Both name and thing seem to have been already in 
existence when the city was taken from the Jebusites 
by David. Ilis first occupation, after getting posses- 
sion, was to build ‘ round about, from the Millo and to 
I the house’ (A. Y. ‘inward,’ 2 Sam. v, 9); or, as the par- 
1 allcl passage has it. ‘lie built the city round about, and 
from the Millo round about’ (1 Cliron. xi, 8). Its re- 
pair or restoration was one of the great works for which 
Solomon raised his ‘ levy’ (1 Kings ix, 15,24; xi, 27) ; 
and it formed a prominent part of the fortifications by 
which llezekiah prepared for the approach of the As- 
syrians (2 Cliron. xxxii, 5)” (Smith). The same place 
is probably meant by the “ house of Millo,” where Joasli 
was killed (2 Kings xii, 21). < fillers are of the opinion 

that Millo was the name of a valley in Jerusalem, which 
separated ancient Jebus from the city of David, but 
which was afterwards rilled up by David and Sol nnon 
(Barclay, City of the Great King, p. 1 13). Schwarz ( Pa- 
lest . p. 241) holds that it was on the eastern declivity to- 
wards the spring of Siloam (reading Shiloah for SillaX 
The most natural impression from the notices is that it 
was some region or space adjacent to Mount Zion, per- 
haps that portion of the Tyropceou enclosed by the first 
wall, the bridge, and the Temple. (See Lightfoot, lUorA-s, 
ii, 189; 1 Iamelsveld, Hibl. Geogr. ii. 46 sq. ; Ewald, Isr. 
Gesch. iii, 70 ; Strong’s Harm, and Expos, of the Gospels, 
Append, ii, p. 24 ; Schulz, Jerusalem, p. 80.) See Jeru- 
salem. 

(fc) The fortress or citadel of Shecliem, all the occu- 
pants or garrison of which joined in proclaiming Abim- 
eleeli their king (Jndg. ix, 6, 20). See Betii-millo; 
Si Li, a. 

Mills, Abraham, LL.D., a prominent American 
author, was born in Dutchess County, N. Y„ in 1796. 
After having received a thorough academic education, 
he opened a classical school in New York City, lie 
had not been long engaged in this school when lie was 
appointed professor of mathematics and philosophy in 
the Baptist Literary and Theological Institute, then es- 
tablished in New York. Three years after, when the 
institute was transferred to Hamilton, N. Y., Mills sev- 
ered his connection, and flourished as a highly-esteemed 
teacher of and lecturer on rhetoric and belles-lettres, 
lie died July 8. 1867. Mills issued text-books on the 
topics on which lie gave instruction. The honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by Madison Uni- 
versity. He deserves a place here on account of his 
Compendium of the History of the Ancient Hebrews (1856). 
See Drake, Diet, of A mer. Diogr. s. v. ; Appleton's .4 k- 
nmd Cyclop. 1867, p. 511. 

Mills, Henry, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born at Morristown, N. J., March 12, 1786; pursued his 
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preparatory studies in his native town; graduated at 
Princeton College in 1802 ; for a considerable time taught 
in the academy at Morristown, and also at Elizabeth- 
town, N. J. ; was tutor for two years at Princeton Col- 
lege; studied theology with the Rev. Dr. James Rich- 
ards; was licensed by the Presbytery of New Jersey, 
and in 1816 was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Woodbridge, N. J. In 1821 he was called to 
the professorship of Biblical criticism in the theological 
seminary at Auburn, N. Y., where he continued to per- 
form his duties with eminent ability until 1854, when he 
resigned, and was made professor emeritus. He died 
June 10, 1867. Dr. Mills was a man of marked charac- 
teristics — impressive in personal appearance, instructive 
in conversation, sharp in intellect. As a preacher, his 
style was simple, chaste, and direct. As a scholar, he 
was most eminent — thoroughly versed in Hebrew and 
master of the German language. He published in 1845 
Horae, Germanicae, a Version of German Hymns . — Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac , 1868, p. 218. 

Mills, Nathaniel B., an early and eminent min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was born 
in Newcastle County, Del., Feb. 23, 1766; was converted 
in 1783; entered the Baltimore Conference in 1787 ; in 
1790 was stationed at Hartford, Conn.; in 1804 at Bal- 
timore ; filled various important circuits, etc., until 1835, 
when he became superannuated. He died in Carroll 
County, Md., Feb. 20, 1845. lie preached with great 
zeal and success for nearly sixty years. — Minutes of 
Conferences , iii, 594 ; Stevens, Memorials of Methodism. 

Mills, Samuel, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Northampton County, N. C., 
in 1780; was converted in 1800; entered the itinerancy 
in 1804 ; was stationed at Columbia in 1806, at Charles- 
ton in 1809, at Milledgeville in 1810, and at Camden in 
1811, where he died, June 8, 1811. He was a plain, 
earnest preacher, possessed of good abilities, and “a wit- 
ness of sanctification, which he frequently pressed on 
his hearers.” — Minutes of Conferences, i, 206. 

Mills, Samuel John (1), a Congregational min- 
ister, was born May 16, 1743, in Kent, Conn. He grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1764, and was ordained June 
29, 1769, in Torringford, Conn., where he resided until 
his death, May 11, 1833. He published a few occa- 
sional sermons, and two sermons on the religious senti- 
ments of Christ, in a volume entitled Sermons Collected 
(1797). See Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 
i, 672. 

Mills, Samuel John (2), popularly called the 
“Father of Foreign Mission Work in Christian Amer- 
ica,” an efficient minister of the Congregational Church, 
was the son of the minister of Torrington, Conn., and 
was born April 21, 1783. He was educated at Will- 
iams College (class of 1809). He next entered the the- 
ological seminary, having decided to preach the Gospel, 
and while at school in Andover his mind was deeply 
impressed with the importance of foreign missions, and 
he endeavored to aw'aken a similar feeling in the hearts 
of his fellow-students. He united with Judson, Newell, 
Nott, and Hall in a resolution to undertake a foreign 
mission. In 1812 and 1813 he and J. F. Schermerhorn 
made a missionary tour in the Western States. He 
was ordained, with other missionaries, at Newburvport, 
June 21, 1815. He ascertained in March, 1815, that not 
a Bible could be found for sale or to be given away in 
New Orleans; he thereupon distributed many Bibles in 
F rench and English, and visited the sick soldiers. Find- 
ing that seventy or eighty thousand families at the 
South and West w r ere destitute of a Bible, he suggested 
at the close of his report the formation of a national 
society like the British. His efforts contributed to the 
establishment of the American Bible Society, May 8, 
1816. The plan of the United Foreign Mission Society , 
which, however, accomplished but little, originated with 
him while residing with Dr. Griffin at Newark, N. J., as 
did also the African school, which existed a few years 


at Parsippanv, near Newark. He attended the first 
meeting of the Colonization Society, Jan. 1, 1817, which 
was established by his and Dr. Finley’s exertions, and 
Mills was at that time appointed, together with Dr. Bur- 
gess, to visit England, and explore the coast of Africa 
for the society. He sailed in November, 1817, and in 
a wonderful manner escaped shipwreck on the coast 
of France. He sailed from England for Africa Feb. 2, 
1818, and arrived on the coast March 12. After a labo- 
rious inspection of more than two months, he embarked 
on his return in the brig Success, May 22, 1818. A se- 
vere cold, which he took early in June, was succeeded 
by a fever, and he died at sea, June 16, 1818. He was 
buried in the depths of the ocean. See Spring, Memoirs 
of John Samuel Mills (N. Y. 1820, 8vo) ; Sprague, Annals 
.4 me?\ Pulpit, ii, 566 ; Cyclop. Missions, p. 263 sq. ; Ander- 
son, l list. Missions of A. B. For. M. in India (1874). 

Mills, Thornton A., D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in Paris, Ivy., September, 1810. He early en- 
joyed excellent educational advantages; graduated at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in 1830; studied the- 
ology for a short time in Lane Theological Seminary, 
and afterwards privately, and was licensed in 1833. He 
labored for some time in Frankfort, Ky., and in 1836 
was installed pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati. In 1848 he purchased The Watck??ian of 
the Valley, and continued to edit that paper, first under 
the name of Central Watchman, and later of Ce?itral 
Christian Herald, until January, 1853, when it was 
bought by the synods of Ohio, Indiana, Cincinnati, and 
Wabash. During 1853 he was secretary and general 
agent for the Church Erection Committee; in 1854 ac- 
cepted a call to the Second Church, in Indianapolis; in 
1856 was chosen as general secretary of the Permanent 
Committee of the General Assembly on Education for 
the Ministry, to which work he devoted the remainder 
of his life. He died June 21, 1867. Dr. Mills was a 
man of firm grasp of mind, clear and positive views of 
truth, and indomitable energy and perseverance. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 220; Meth. Qu. 
Rev. Jan. 1872, p. 27. (J. L. S.) 

Mills, William, an early minister of the Method- 
ist Church, was born in Monmouth Conn tv, N. J., Aug. 
26, 1747 ; entered the United States army in 1776; suf- 
fered various vicissitudes during the war until he was 
carried a prisoner to Europe, whence he returned after 
the war; was converted through Methodist instrumen- 
tality in 1792; entered the itinerancy at Philadelphia 
in 1799, and died at Long Branch, N. J., Doc. 5, 1813. 
He was a most amiable and excellent man, and a very 
successful preacher. Several extensive revivals resulted 
from his labors. — Minutes of Conferences, i, 239; 

Mills, William Robert, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Alexandria, Va., 
July 5, 1816. He enjoyed the advantages of a liberal 
academical training, and was for some time a student 
at William and Mary College. At an early age he was 
converted, and shortly after became fully persuaded of 
a divine call to the ministry; was licensed to preach, 
and was admitted into the Baltimore Conference in the 
spring of 1840. He labored successively on Berwick 
Circuit; in 1841 on Huntington Circuit; 1842, North- 
umberland; 1843, Lycoming; 1844, Lock Haven ; 1845- 
46, Penn’s Valiev; 1847, Northumberland; 1848-49, 
Warrior’s Mark ; 1850-51, Huntingdon ; 1852-53, Lewis- 
town Circuit; 1854-55, Newport; 1856, Mercersburg; 
1857-58, LiberW, Md. ; 1859-60, East Baltimore Sta- 
tion; 1861-62, North Baltimore Station; 1863-65, .Al- 
toona; 1866-67, Lewisburg; 1868, Carlisle ; 1869, York. 
In the last-named place he died, Dec. 18, 1869. Mills 
was a faithful pastor and an eloquent preacher. His 
sermons evinced deep research, w r erc argumentative, and 
logically arranged, and enlivened with illustrative inci- 
dents.— Minutes of Conferences, 1870, p. 54. 

Millstone (-1“}, re'keb, usually a chariot, hence 
the “ upper millstone” or ruler, Deut. xxiv, 6 ; more full}' 
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, j-tj*- j U( ]jr ix 53- 2 Sam. xi, 21; in Job xli, 24 ' astical literature — none which combines such breadth 

"litre is".K> Hebrew rvortl corrcqwnd’iiig in l»a. xl‘vii,2; of view will, such depth of reward., such ),i g h literary- 
, , , , .. , and artistic eminence with such patient and elaborate 

Jer.xxv, 10,C:n?; elsewhere rendered “tmU; Or.pa- toraligalion n i Vrliat , s slu) '„ M aiW lll0 l . slinlatc 

\ot). See Mini.. 0 f one of our own historical writers, than whom no 

Milmail, Henry Hart, D.D., one of the leaders of greater or more competent critic could be heard; we 
the Broad Church party in the Anglican communion of refer to William II. Prescott (/’hi Up II, ii, 500, n. 09), 
our day, an ecclesiastic of distinction also, both as a his- who says of it : “One of the most remarkable works of 
torianand a poet, was the youngest son of Sir Francis the present age, in which the author reviews, with cu- 
Miltnan, physician to George 111, and was born in Lon- rious erudition and in a profoundly philosophical spirit, 
don Feb. 10, 1791. lie was educated at Eton, and at- the various changes that have taken place in the Bo- 
terwards at Brasenose College, Oxford, where he took man hierarchy ; and, while he fully exposes the mani- 
the degrees of B.A. and M.A., and of which he was fold errors and corruptions of the system, he shows 
elected a fellow, lie wrote several poems, and secured throughout that enlightened charity which is the most 
much distinction by his efforts. In 1817 he took holy precious of Christian graces, as, unhappily, the rarest.” 
orders, and was appointed vicar of St. Mary’s, Beading. Dean Milman also earned the gratitude of the Christian 
In 1820 Mr. Milman published The Fall of Jerusalem, world by an edition of Gibbon’s Decline ami Fall of the 
a dramatic poem, founded on Josephus’s narrative of Roman Empire, which presented the great historian 
the siege of the sacred city. This, in some respects his with more ample illustration than he had before re- 
most beautiful poetical production, established his repu- ceived, and set at rest many exceptions taken by (ro- 
tation. In 1821 he was elected professor of poetry in bon against Christianity. The notes were further elu- 
thc University of Oxford, lie now published three eidated and verified by Dr. W. Smith, and Gibbon’s 
other dramatic poems: The Martyr of Antioch, Bel- works are now sought for only in this amended form. 
shazzar, and Anne Boleyn. In 1827 he published his Other works of Milman are a Life of Keats, and Hebrew 
sermons, delivered as the Bampton Lecture, and enti- Prophecy, a sermon, published in 1805. lie also edited 
tied The Character and Conduct of the Apostles consul- an illustrated review of Horace, with a Life of the poet; 
tred as (he Evidence of ChnstiauUy (8vo), and in 1829, translations from the Agamemnon of iEschylus, Bae- 
without his name, The History of the Jews (Loud, and elianals of Euripides, etc. lie was a frequent contrib- 
X. Y. 3 vols. 18mo). This work was written in so lib- utor to the [London] Quarterly Review . A collected 
eral a spirit that orthodox ecclesiastics could hardly fail edition of his “Poetical Works,” including Fazio, a 
to be offended. Its weak point was a want of adequate tragedy, which has frequently been on the stage, was 
learning, especially in the department of Biblical criti- published in 1840, and, besides the. works above men- 
cism. A new edition, greatly improved, and more erit- tinned and his smaller poems, contains the A’ ala ami 
ical, yet still far from being* very accurate, or built on Damoyanti, translated from the Sanscrit. Since his death 
solid foundations, prefaced by an interesting introduc- Annals of tit. Paul’s Cathedral (18t!<S), and Savonarola, 
lion, was published in 1803 (Loud, and N. Y. 3 vols. Erasmus, and other Essays (1870), have been published. 
12mo). In this new form the work has had a large eir- Dean Milman was also an important contributor to 
dilation both among Jews and Gentiles. It is to this English liymnology. Some of his productions are fumil- 
day the only worthy record of the “chosen people of iar to every English-speaking Christian; in the Anglican 
God” iu the* English tongue. In 1840 he came again Church he is a particular favorite, and as the author of 
before the public as a historian ; this time with a His- “When our heads are bowed with woe,” “ Bound upon 
tony of Christianity from the Birth of Christ to the .16- the accursed tree,” “Bide on, ride on in majesty.” and 
olition of Paganism in the Roman Empire (Lund. 3 vols. the more subjective composition, “ Brother, thou art gone 
8 vo ; N. V., ilarpers, 1 vol.8vo). In this work he pro- before us” (from the Martyr of Antioch'), lias established 
fosses to view Christianity as a historian, in its moral, a household name, and has secured popular love. As he 
social, and political influences, referring to its doctrines occupied for years the pulpit of one of the largest and 
no further than is necessary for explaining the general most influential of English churches, we append the Ad- 
effect of the system. It is a far better effort than his lowing portrayal of dean Milman from the Saturday Rev. 
previous work, and marks the advance of an accom- (Oct. 1808): “ lie was no speaker; he had not the very 
plished ami liberal-minded student. 11 is scholarly at- least of platform tricks; with a superb scorn, he dis- 
taiinneuts received the acknowledgment of the Church dained the arts which win lame at public meetings; and 
by various appointments. In 1849, after having been in a certain sense he was not a good preacher. He was 
honored successively with the rectory of St. Margaret's, too refund, too much habituated to limitations, too son- 
Westminster, ami the canonship of Westminster, he was sitive, and too carol ul, to he able to tling out those broad 
promoted to the deanery of St. raid's. This position statements which must he hazarded by the popular 
he held until his death, Kept. 24, 1808. preacher. But in a certain sort of preaching lie was 

The works already mentioned will secure for dean Mil- first-rate. 11 is eulogiuiu on the duke of A\ ellington — we 
man an honorable place in the literary history of Eng- doubt whether it is published — struck ns, as we were 
laud, but they are hv no means his ablest productions, fortunate enough to hear it, as equal to the host ot the 
Ilis greatest work, and one of the. most valuable prodne- French models of pulpit eloquence.” See A apereaii, 
tions in the English language, is his History of Latin Diet, des Contemporains, s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of BriL 
Christianity, includiny that of the Popts to the Pontificate <md A mer . .1 uthors, s. v. ; Enylish ( 'yciop. s. v. ; M eu oj 
of Nicholas 1 " (Loud, and X. V. 1854, 8 vols. 8vo) ; .i coil- the Times, s. v. , Hagenbach, Hist. Doctrines, ii, 423 sip ; 
tinuation ofthe author’s History off 'hrisfianify, and yet Schaff, Christ in Song, p. 21 Hi-299 ; Leeky, Hist. of Eu- 
in itself a complete work. To give it that completeness, , ropean Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne (l’ref- 


dean Milmail has gone over the history oft ’hristianity iu 
Borne during the lirst four centuries. 1 1 brings the his 


) (181)9) ; Edinb. Rev. Jan. 1858 ; Jan. 18114 ; and Jan. 
18(19; 1. o)ul. Qn. Rer. April, 181(1; July, 1818; May, 


torv down to the close of the pontificate of Nicholas V, 1820, and April, 18(19; Blackwood's Mag. March and 
that is, to 1455. It is a work of great learning, liberal- July, 1822, Dec. 18(18; Forth Brit. Rev. Nov. 1H;>4; 
ity, and chastened eloquence; it displays a broad grasp March, 18(19: Fraser's Mag. Oct. 18;>1 ; Christian Re - 
of human nature in its religious workings ; something membrancer, ]8;>4, ( )ct. p. 2t!ll : Kittn. Journ. of Sac. Lit. 
of the philosopher, and still more of the poet, is seen in 1854, Oct. ; U’esfminst. Rev. 1870, ( let. p. 219 ; Princeton 
the strong and vivid spirit of sympathy with which he Rev. 18 12, p. 238; Pen Pictn res of popular English Preach- 
dcals with men ofthe most different opinions. The ers ( Loud. 1852 >, p. 17.)- 178. 

work has secured for its author a position in the lirst Millie, Got. is. a Scottish divine, noted for his at- 
rank of English historians. “ No such work,” says the tainmonts in natural science, was horn at Aberdeen, 
Qu. Rev. of London, “has appeared iu English ccclesi- Scotland, about 1744. He was educated at Marischal 
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College under the supervision of his uncle, Dr. Camp- j 
hell, who was both principal and divinity professor at 
the college. After completing his studies there, Milne 
entered the University of Edinburgh. lie joined the 
Church of England, and by the aid of the duke of 
Northumberland obtained the rectory of North Chapel, 
in Sussex. His pulpit eloquence soon made him widely 
known, and he received the appointment of preacher to 
the London Hospital, and also the lectureship of Dept- 
ford, a position which he held for many years. lie 
died in 1815. Ilis sermon preached at the anniversary 
meeting of the Koval Humane Society was published in 

1779 (8vo). A volume of his sermons was published in 

1780 (8vo). His other publications were in a line for- 
eign to our work. 

Milner, Isaac (1), D.D., an Anglican divine of 
note, eminent for his piety as well as for his great at- 
tainments in divinity and the sciences, was born of 
humble parentage near Leeds, Yorkshire, in 1751. As 
a boy of six he entered the grammar school of his na- 
tive place, but the straitened circumstances of his family 
obliged the removal of Isaac, and he was transferred 
from the schoolroom to the factory. Though appren- 
ticed to a weaver, he continued to devote his leisure 
hours to study, and gradually acquired sound learning. 
His brother, the noted Joseph Milner (q. v.), who had 
enjoyed many educational advantages, was in 1767 ap- 
pointed head-master of the grammar school at Hull. 
By him Isaac was relieved of his obligation at the fac- 
tory, and afforded opportunity to continue his studies 
in the position of assistant to Joseph. In 1770 Isaac 
was admitted a student at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and there received his degree in 1774, and was appoint- 
ed tutor, lie received among his pupils Air. Pitt and Mr. 
Wilberforce,witli whom he travelled abroad, and became 
the honored instrument in the conversion of the latter. 
See Wilrerkorce. In 1775 Isaac Milner was elected 
fellow of Queen’s College. In 1783, returning to the uni- 
versity, he was chosen professor of natural philosophy, 
and master of his college in 1788,when he proceeded doc- 
tor in divinity. In 1791 he was appointed to the deanery 
of Carlisle. He was elected vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity in 1792, and six years afterwards became Luca- 
sian professor of mathematics. He died at the house 
of Wilberforce, at Kensington Gore, April 1, 1820. Dean 
Milner wrote, besides several papers in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions , and the continuation of his brother’s 
Church History, the following works: Animadversions 
on Dr. Hu weis's Impartial History of the Church of 
Christ (1800, 8vo): — Strictures on some of the Publica- 
tions of the Per. Herbert Marsh, intended as a Reply to 
some of his Objections against the liible Society (1813, 
8vo): — Essays on Human Liberty ; Sermons (2 vols. 
8vo); besides works of a mathematical kind. “Dean 
Milner was possessed of very extensive and accurate 
learning, which he always had at his command. He 
had great talents for conversation, and a dignified sim- 
plicity of manner. His religious and political prin- 
ciples agreed pretty closely with his brother’s.” See 
Metk. Qu. Rev. 1840 (July), p. 407 ; Jones, Christ. Biog. 
s. v.; English Cyclop, s. v. ; Alii bone, Diet, of Brit, and 
A mer. A uthors, s. v. ; Mary Milne, Life of Isaac Milner 
(1842). 

Milner, Isaac (2), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, April 2, 1818. His parents were of the old English 
Wesleyan stock, and young Milner was educated with 
great piety and care. In his seventeenth year he was 
converted, and, believing himself called of God to preach 
the Gospel, he hesitatingly prepared to enter the minis- 
try. \\ hile human reasoning held him back, divine love 
impelled him forward. He began his elementary stud- 
ies alone and after the midnight hour, and in this way 
gained his education. Being of a studious habit, he 
soon acquired a storehouse of knowledge, and was num- 
bered among the promising vouthsj of the ministry. 


1 Seized with a desire to visit America, he came to New 
Orleans in 1848. Many and severe trials awaited him 
in his new home. lie was taken sick of typhoid fever, 
and for three months he lay hovering between life and 
death. After his recovery he was for a time a member 
of the Memphis Conference. He afterwards joined the 
Tennessee Conference, and remained a member of it till 
his death, which occurred near Columbia, Tenn., June 
16, 1872. Isaac Milner was one of the most popular 
Methodist preachers. He knew no failure; if he ever 
did, his audience knew nothing about it. In every de- 
partment he proved himself to be a man of great ability 
and usefulness. His mind was naturally vigorous and 
receptive ; his memory tenacious ; his well-balanced 
mind, like a rich, productive field, yielded a wealth of 
thought, independent of the production of other men. 
His fancy was vigorous, his figures original and bold — 
always pleasing, often overwhelming. Milner served 
his Church in various ways, but in every department he 
proved himself not only a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed, but a workman of great ability, usefulness, 
and popularity. See Minutes of the Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church, South, 1872, p. 715 sq. 

Milner, John (1), an English nonjuring divine of 
note, was born near Halifax in 1627 or 1628. He was 
educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and after his 
graduation took orders. He was, however, obliged to 
live retired till the Restoration, when he obtained the 
curacy of Beeston, and in 1673 was appointed vicar of 
Leeds. In 1681 he was chosen prebendary of Ripon; 
but, on refusing the oaths at the Revolution, he quitted 
his preferments and went to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he died, Feb. 16, 1702. Dr. Milner was a 
prolific writer, and published several controversial theo- 
logical tracts and critical dissertations upon various por- 
tions of the Scriptures. Of his numerous works we 
mention the following: Church History of Palestine 
from the Birth of Christ to Diocletian (1688, 4to) : — 
Conjectanea in Isaiam ix, 1 , 2 : — De Xethinim sice Nethi- 
nceis: — Defence of Archbishop Usher against Drs. Cary 
and Vossius .-—Account of Mr. Locke's Religion: — Ani- 
madversions on Le Clerc's Refections upon our Saviour 
and his Apostles. See Watson, Halifax ; Thoresby, 
Uicaria Leodensis, p. 114 sq. ; Wilford, Memorials ; 
Cooper, Biog. Did. p. 869 ; Allibone, Did. of Brit, and 
Amer. Authors, ii, 1293. 

Milner, John (2), D.D., more properly named 
Miller, an eminent Romish theologian and antiquary, 
was born in London, Oct. 14, 1752. He was educated at 
the schools of Sedgley Park and Edgbaston, and then 
went to study theology at Douai. Having taken orders, 
he was in 1779 attached to Winchester Chapel. Al- 
though a zealous Roman Catholic, he refused to join in 
the efforts made by his Church in England in 1788 and 
in 1791 to obtain from Parliament the repeal of the an- 
cient laws against. Roman Catholics. In after-times he 
was engaged in numerous controversies, both with Prot- 
estant theologians and with members of the Roman 
Catholic committee, who accused him of too great vi- 
vacity in his discussions. He declared against the right 
of the king of vetoing the appointment of bishops, and, 
together with the Irish Roman Catholic clergy, obsti- 
nately refused to yield the point to the solicitations of 
his own party. In 1814 he even took a journey to Rome, 
to consult with the pope on this point. The esteem in 
which he was held in the midst of these difficulties is 
evinced by the appointment he received in 1803 as 
apostolic vicar of the midland district, under the title 
of bishop of Castabala in part Unis. Dr. Milner settled 
at Wolverhampton, where he died, April 19, 1826. He 
was quite distinguished as an arclueologist, belonged to 
the Antiquarian Society, and contributed many learned 
papers to the A rclmologia. He wrote The History, Civil 
and Ecclesiastical, and Survey of the A ntiquities of Win- 
chester (1798, 2 vols.4to ; 2d ed., corrected and enlarged, 
1809, 2 vols. 4 to) \—The End of Religious Controversy, 
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addressed to Dr. Burgess, Jiisliop of St. David's , in an- 
swer to his Protestant Catechism (181*; 2d ed., revised. 
1*19, 8vo; transl. into French under t lie title excellence 
de la lleliyion Catholique , Paris, 1*23, 2 vols. 8vo) : — A i 
1 ' indication of the End of Jleliyious Controversy from 
the Exceptions of Dishop Jiuryess and the Her. It. Grier 
(Loud. 1*22, 8vo) Letters to a Prebendary, beiny an 
Answer to Refections on Popery by the Per. John ,S fur- 
yes, LL.D. (Winchester, 1800, 4to):— .4 short Descrip- 
tion of the Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester (21st 
ed. Winchester; no date): — .!« Historical and Critical 
Inquiry into the Existence and Character of St. Georye, 
Patron of England (1795, 8\*o) : — .1 Treatise on the Ec- 
clesiastical History of Enyland during the Middle Ayes 
(181 1, royal 8vo) : — Letter to the A uthor of a Dook called 
A candid and impartial Sketch of the Government of 
Pope Clement XI I ' ( Loud. 1785, 8vo) : — Divine Right of 
the Episcopacy (1791, 8vo): — The Case of Conscience 
solved, or the Catholic Claims proved to be compatible 
with the Coronation Oath (1802, 8vo) : — Inquiry into 
certain Opinions concerning the Catholic Inhabitants and 
the Antiequities of Ireland (1808, 8vo). Of all the advo- 
cates of the papal Church, no one lias displayed more 
learning and acuteness than Milner, though not un- 
mixed with partisan gall and misrepresentation. See 
Lond. Qu.Rev. 1810 (May), 181 1 (Oct.); Rose, Xcw Jiiog. 
Diet. s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Biblioy. ii, 2771 ; lloeler, 
None. Hioy. Gene rale, xxxv, 554; Allibone, Diet, of 
Brit, and Amer. Authors, s. v. ; Dr. Jluscnbeth, Life of 
Dr. Milner (Dublin, 1802, 8vo). 

Milner, Joseph, an eminent Anglican divine 
and ecclesiastical historian, the elder brother of Isaac, 
was born near Leeds, Yorkshire, Jan. 2, 1741. lie 
was sent to the grammar school at Leeds, where, by 
his industry and talents, among which a memory of 
most extraordinary power was conspicuous, he gained 
the warm regard of his master. Milner’s father had al- 
ways been in very narrow circumstances ; his death only 
made the task greater; but, by the assistance of some 
gentlemen in Leeds, whose children Milner bad lately 
engaged in teaching, and by the offer of the olliee of 
chapel-clerk at Catharine llall, Cambridge, lie was ena- 
bled to enter that hall at the age of eighteen. In the 
year 17l>t> lie took his degree of H.A., and gained the 
chancellor’s second gold medal for classical knowledge, 
lie was made assistant in the school, and afterwards the 
curate of the Rev. Mr. Atkinson, of Thorp Arch, near 
Tadcaster. While in this place he undertook the com- 
pletion of an epic poem, entitled Davideis, which he had 
commenced at Cambridge. It was submitted to Dr. 
(afterwards bishop) Ilurd, who highly complimented t lie 
author on the talent it displayed, but advised him to de- 
fer its publication. On entering into deacon's orders, 
Milner was elected head-master of the grammar school, 
and afternoon lecturer of the principal church of Hull. 
In this position he succeeded beyond the most ardent 
expectations of bis dearest friends, especially in the ca- 
pacity of an instructor, and the school increased under 
liis care. About, the year 1770 Joseph Milner embraced 
the sentiments of the evangelical party in the Church 
of England. This change in bis religious views brought 
upon him neglect, and in some east's open opposition 
from many among the upper classes who had once been 
his admirers and friends; lint, his church was soon 
crowded with others, chiefly from the lower orders of 
the people, in whose sentiments and manners his preach- 
ing produced a striking change; and at length lie not 
only recovered the esteem of his fellow-townsmen, hut 
lived to see his own religious sentiments become so 
popular in the town that many of the pulpits of the 
churches were filled by his friends and pupils, ami lie 
himself was chosen vicar of Hull by the mayor and cor- 
poration. Mr. Milner bad been appointed vicar of 
North Ferribv, near Hull; subsequently be bad been 
appointed to the vicarship of the Holy Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. liis election as vicar of Hull occurred only a 
few weeks before liis death, which took place on the loth 


of November, 1797. A monument, executed by Daeon, 
was erected to liis memory in the high church of Hull 
by several of bis friends and former pupils. The ex- 
cellences of Mr. Milner’s personal character were of the 
highest order, lie was deeply pious, upright in all his 
conduct, singularly open and sincere, and kind, cheerful, 
and amusing in social life. In his political principles 
lie was strongly attached to the established order of 
things in Church and State. 

liis principal works arc Gibbon's Account of Chris- 
tianity considered (1781, 8vo), in which he not only ex- 
poses the sophistry of that intidel theologian, but gives 
the true character of the religion which he had at- 
tempted to undermine: — Some Passages in the Life of 
II'/h. Howard (1785, 8vo) : — Essays on the Influence of 
the Holy Sqnrit (1789, 12mo) : — Practical Sermons (18t)I, 
2 vols. 8vo; 2d edit, revised, corrected, and enlarged by 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D.. dean of Carlisle, 1801-23,3 vols. 
8vo) : — The Way of Salvation, or the Christian Doc- 
trine of Justification explained (Lond. 1*14, 24mo) ; and, 
lastly, a History of the Church of Christ — a work by which 
Dr. Joseph Milner is principally known. He lived to 
complete only four volumes; but the task was taken up 
by bis brother Isaac, who completed it by the addition 
of another volume, in which lie was largely aided by 
the MS. left at his command. The work extends from 
the rise of Christianity to the Reformation. The lirst 
edition appeared in 5 vols. 8vo, 1794 to 1812, ami a sec- 
ond edition in 1810. The latest edition was published 
at London in 1847, 8vo. It was also translated into 
French (1830 8, 3 vols. 12mo) and Herman (1801). As 
it omits nearly all discussion of ecclesiastical controver- 
I sics, as well as of rites, ceremonies, and forms of Church 
government — in fact, whatever did not agree with the 
writer's own opinions — Milner’s work cannot be well 
termed a Church history, but its value as a contribu- 
tion to ecclesiastical history is very considerable; only 
it should lie read with much caution, and constant ref- 
erence to Dr. Maitland’s Strictures on Milner's Church 
History, and his Xotes on Milners History, etc. Dr. 
Milner's historical work certainly surpasses most other 
Church histories previously produced in the use made of 
the writings of the fathers, though the reverence which 
the author professes for those venerable men has led 
him to trust them too much. Most modern critics speak 
only in derogatory terms of this work, and an English 
writer of recent times thus comments upon it: “The 
principles on which the History of the Church of Christ 
is written are of the narrowest kind; the scholarship is 
poor, the literary merit still poorer, and the critical in- 
sight poorest of all. It deserves mention only for the 
estimation in which it was formerly held.” The author 
of the Xatural History of Enthusiasm, in commenting 
upon the characteristic defects of Mosheim and Milner 
as historians of Christianity, observes that ‘‘Mosheim 
gives us the mere husk of history, and Milner nothing 
but some separated particles of pure farina.” A collec- 
tion of Dr. Joseph Milner’s works was published by bis 
brother Isaac (Lond. 1810,8 vols. 8vo). See Isaac Mil- 
ner, Life of Joseph Milner , prelixed to bis “Sermons;” 
I’erry, Ecclesiastical History (see Index in vol. iv) ; 
Bibliotheca Sacra. Jan. 1850. p. C>5; Xorth Brit. Rev. 
Nov. 1858, p. 180; P.ickerstetli, Christian Student, p. 320 ; 
English Cyclop. s. v. ; Darling. Cyclop. Biblioy. ii. 2771 ; 
Hook, Eccbs. Biog. s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit. and. 
. I mt r. . 1 uihors, s. v. 

Milnor, Jamks, D.D., a distinguished divine of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born at Philadel- 
phia June 20, 1773. lie studied for a while at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, but about 1789 turned liis at- 
tention to jurisprudence. Ilis lirst settlement as a legal 
practitioner was at Norristown, but about 1797 lie re- 
turned to Philadelphia, where be married. Until then 
he had lived, as he had been educated, a Quaker; but, 
as lie had not been trained to anv great strictness in the 
customs of the Friends, and as bis wife belonged to an 
Episcopal family, it cost him little sacritice to change 
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his denomination. In consequence of his marriage, he 
had, moreover, been in due form “ read out of meeting.” 
In 1805 Mr. Milnor was elected a member of the select 
council of Philadelphia for two years. In 1807 he was 
elected for three years to the same body; and in 1808 
was raised to the presidency of the council for one year. 
In 1810 he was elected to the Congress of the United 
States, as a member of the House of Representatives, 
from the city and county of Philadelphia : his term there 
closed March 4, 1813. lie was for a long time a man 
of the world, though in the better sense of that ex- 
pression; but about the year 1800 he began to turn 
his attention to religion. At first he inclined to Uui- 
versalism, but finally, in 1812, became a communicant 
in the Episcopal Church. Soon after the expiration of 
his term in Congress he removed to Norristown, where, 
while preparing himself to enter the ministry, he acted 
as lav-reader in St. John’s Church by permission of 
bishop White. He was ordained deacon in St. James’s 
Chnrcl^Philadelphia, Aug. 14, 1814, and was admitted 
to the order of Presbyters in the same place Aug. 27, 
1815. On October 21 following he was unanimously 
elected by the vestry a minister of the United Churches 
in Philadelphia. He finally received a call from St. 
George’s Church, in New York, which he accepted after 
much hesitation, and was installed by bishop Hobart 
Sept. 30, 1816. He was made I).D. by the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1819. In 1830 he was sent to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society as a delegate of the 
American Bible Society, and of various other religious 
and benevolent institutions. On his return he resumed 
his charge at St. George’s, and continued there until his 
death, April 8, 1844. Dr. Milnor was distinguished for 
his dignity and wisdom, and especially for his benevo- 
lence and piety. He ardently labored for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ, and his life is full of 
incident and instruction, “alike attractive to the ardent 
youth, the man of business, the humble Christian, and 
the mature theologian.” Dr. Milnor published an Ora- 
tion on Masonry (Phila. 1811) : — a Thanksgiving Sermon 
(New York, 1817): — *4 Sermon on the Death of his Ex- 
cellency De Witt Clinton (New York, 1828): — Two Ser- 
mons in the National Preacher (1836) : — .4 Charitable 
Judgment of the Opinions and Conduct of Others (New 
York, 1845). See the Rev. John S. Stone, D.D., Memoir 
of the Rev. James Milnor , D.D. (New York, 1848, 12mo) ; 
Prot. Epis. Qu. Rev. and Ch. Register , April. 1855, p. 311 ; 
N. Y. Ch. Rev. ii, 31 ; New-Englander, vii, 1 22 sq. ; Prince- 
ton Rev. xxi, 236 ; Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit, 
v, 562; Meth. Qn. Rev. July, 1849, p. 407 ; Drake, Diet, 
of A mer. Biog. s. v. (J. 1 1 . W.) 

Milo op Rheims, a noted character in the ecclesias- 
tical history of the 8th century, flourished as archbishop 
of Rheims and Treves. In his early life he was decid- 
edly irreligious; dedicated himself to a soldier’s pro- 
fession, and gained much notoriety as one of Charles 
Martel’s warriors. When the Carlovingian was in- 
volved in a quarrel with St.Rigobert.the archbishop of 
Rheims, he ended the dispute by deposing Rigobert, and 
bestowed the primatical see upon Milo, who soon after 
succeeded in obtaining possession also of the equally 
important archiepiseopate of Treves. He is described 
as being a clerk in tonsure, but in every other respect 
an irreligious laic; yet when pope Boniface interfered 
and sought his removal, the holy father, with all the aid 
of his royal patrons, was unable to oust Milo from his 
inappropriate dignities; and in 752, ten years after the 
beginning of his reforms, we find pope Zachary, in re- 
sponse to an appeal for advice, counselling to leave Milo 
to the divine vengeance ( Epist . 142). Nothing more 
is known of Milo’s persoual history. See Lea, llist. of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy , p. 132. 

Milon (1), a French monastic, was bom about the 
beginning of the 9th century. In his youth he sub- 
mitted to the monastic rules of the abbey of Saint 
Amand. Some critics have reckoned him among the 


abbots of that house, but this is an erroneous opinion. 
Milon was superintendent of the schools attached to 
Saint Amand, when Charles the Bald confided to him 
the education of his two sons, Pepin and Drogou. He 
died June 20, 872. A great number of the poems of 
Milon have been preserved. His Vie de Saint Amand , 
in heroic verse, is preserved in the collection of Bollan- 
dus of February 5th. It is to be regretted that we can- 
not find in this collection a supplement in prose to the 
Vie de Saint Amand by the monk Baudemond. Hen- 
schenius pretends, it is true, that this supplement is not 
the work of Milon ; but the manuscripts, the epitaph of 
Milon, and the authority of Mabillon condemn the as- 
sertion of Henschenius. This supplement can be found 
in Surius of February 6th. Mabillon and Bollandus have, 
besides, published two sermons of Milon on Saint Amand, 
which are also found in the works of Philip, abbot of 
Bonne-Esperance. To the writings already mentioned 
we may add a IJomelie sur Samt Principe , edited by Su- 
rius; a little poem, Sur le Pnntemps et l' Hirer, pub- 
lished by Casimir Oudin, in his Supplementum de Scrip - 
toribus ecclesiasticis a Bellarmino omissis; an epitaph 
on the princes Drogou and Pepin, in the collection of 
BollanduSj June 16th, ascribed to Milon by Mabillon; 
two pieces in hexameter verse, Sur la Croix, which are 
still unedited; also a poem, Sur la Sobriete, published 
by Martene, A need, i, 44. — Trithemius, De Script, eccles. 
c. 283 ; Mabillon, Annal. i, 427 ; Hist. Lift, de la France, 
v, 409 ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Milon (2), a French prelate, was born about tbe be- 
ginning of the 11th century, lie joined the Benedic- 
tine order in the monastery of Saiut-Aubin, at Angers. 
Milon was sent to Rome by his abbot to pope L T rban II, 
and was by him presented with the cardinal’s hat, and 
made bishop of Palestrine. He was finally ordered to 
return to France, and preach against simony. Milon 
assisted in 1095 at the Council of Clermont. After the 
death of Urban II, Milon was appointed by Pascal II 
papal legate. Milon died about the year 1112. Mar- 
bode wrote a eulogy upon him, which Mabillon has pub- 
lished in the fifth volume of his Annales. Martene 
has published, in his Voyage Litter aire, ii, 244, some 
verses of a certain Milon which are believed to be writ- 
ten by the chief bishop of Palestrine. — Hist. Lift, de la 
France, x, 20; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Milon (3), a Freuch prelate, was born in the latter 
part of the 11th century. In his youth he lived in 
strict seclusion, but later embraced the rules of the can- 
ons of Premontre; in 1121 was made abbot of the mon- 
astery of Dompmartin ; and finally, in 1 131, was elected 
and confirmed bishop of Terouanne. The first act of 
his episcopate appears to have been the consecration of 
Simon, abbot of Saint-Bertin. Milon was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. In 1 148 he assisted in the Council of Rheims, 
at the trial of Gilbert de la Porree. In 1150 he was en- 
gaged in a debate with Thierry, count of Flanders. In 

1157, delegated by the sovereign pontiff, he adjusted a 
dispute which arose between the bishop of Amiens and 
the abbot of Corbie. Baronins has praised the religious 
character and wisdom of Milon ; others have greatly 
extolled his humility. Claude la Saussave has given 
him a place in his martvrology; and Luc, abbot of 
Saint-Corneille, has dedicated to him his Commentaires 
sur le Cantique des Cantiques. Thus Milon, who lived 
in an age fruitful in illustrious prelates, was one of the 
glories of bis province. No one lias to this day made 
a rigorous distinction between his authentic writings 
and the more numerous works which appear to have 
been improperly attributed to him. He died July 16, 

1158. — Gallia Christ, x, col. 1347, 1546 ; Hist. Lift, de la 
France, xiii, 286 ; Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Milon (4), a French prelate, was born in England, 
of French descent, about the latter part of the 11th cen- 
tury. Milon, bishop of Terouanne, having died in 1158, 
Milon was appointed his successor, having formerly been 
archdeacon of that church. A letter written to pope 
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Alexander III, in favor of Thomas a Eecket, has been 1 
attributed to him. A friend of John of Salisbury, bish- I 
op of Chartres, has addressed two of his epistles to him. 
lie died at Tcrouanne, Sept. 14, 1109. — Gallia Christ . 
x, col. 1 54«S ; Hist. Lift, de la France , xiii, 287; lloefer, 
Four, Biog. Gene rale, s. v. 

Milon (5), a French ecclesiastic, was born about 
the beginning' of the 12th century, lie was sent by 
Innocent 111 to preach a crusade against the Albigen- 
ses. Subsequently he led the crusaders, marched un- 
der the walls of Beziers, and besieged and burned that 
place, after having slaughtered the inhabitants. Milon 
is mentioned for the last time as being present at the 
council held at Avignon, Sept. G, 1*209. In the collec- 
tion of the letters of Innocent III published hv Ualuze 
arc two letters from his legate. They also attribute to 
this fanatic a prayer to the Virgin, which has been in- 
serted by P. Benoit in his JJistoire des A Ibiyeois, i, 279. 
See Hist. Lift, de la France, xvii, 2G; lloefer, Four. 
Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Milon, Johann Nicolai s, a German theologian, 
was born at Hamburg Nov. 2, 1738; was educated at 
the Johanncum, and later at the gymnasium of his na- 
tive city. In 17G0 he entered the University of Got- 
tingen, where he studied ancient languages and Church 
history, lie returned in 17G1 to Hamburg, and was ap- 
pointed in 1705 professor of philosophy at Kiel ; in 17G9 
he was appointed minister at Llineburg, and in 1770 at 
Wandsbeck, where he died, June 10, 1795. Some of his 
important works are, Diss.de scribarum erroribus in textu 
J/ebruico V. T. impresso (Kilouii, 17G4, Ito) : — Obserra- 
tiones criticce in aliquot Veteris Foederis loca (ibid. 17G5, 
4to) : — Kritisehe Anmerkungcn iibereinige Stellen des A l- 
ten Testaments (Kiel, 17G8, 8vo) : — Ft teas iiber 1 Mos. 
xlix, 10 und Matt, v, 81, 32 (1 Iamburg, 1788, 8vo). 

Miltiades, an early ecclesiastical writer, noted for 
his able defence of the orthodox Church against the 
Montanists, is supposed to have flourished towards the 
close of the 2d century. Eusebius and Jerome mention 
his writings, but there is now no trace of these supposed 
valuable productions, lie is said to have lived under 
Marcus Aurelius (1G1-1801, and under his son and suc- 
cessor Commodus (180-192). Miltiades was an able po- 
lemic, and waged war successfully, not only against the 
Montanists, but also combated Judaism and heathenism 
in its various phases. See Eusebius, Hist. Fecks, v, 17. 

Miltiades, also called Melchiades or Melciades, a 
bishop of Borne, was born about the middle of the 8d 
century, lie early occupied as a priest a very conspicu- 
ous place by his arduous efforts to protect the rights and 
interests of the Boman Church against the many wrongs 
enacted by pope Maxentius, and was, besides, prominent 
in the protection of Christians during the persecutions, 
lie succeeded Eusebius on the pontifical throne in 310, 
and, in 313, was ordered by the emperor Constantine 
the Great, who was opposed to the Donatists, to bring 
the Donatist difficulties to a close. In council with 
twenty Gallicau and Italian bishops, he reinstated Ca?- 
cilian as bishop of Carthage. For his zeal and exertion 
in trying to bring back the Donatists into the union of 
the Church he was slandered, but Augustine ( Fpist . 
1G2) speaks of him as “ vir optimus. lilius Christiana? pa- 
cis et pater Christiana* plehis.” The Manielneans also, 
who worked secretly at. Borne, found in him a watchful 
guardian against their doctrines, lie was the first pope 
to live in a royal palace, which was presented to him by 
the emperor Constantine the Great with other rich en- 
dowments. Miltiades issued two well-known edicts: the 
one interdicting fasting on Sundays and Thursdays, be- 
cause the heathens celebrated these days “ quasi sacrum 
jejunium ;” and he also enacted, ‘* Ut oblationes conse- 
crate per ecclesias ex eonseeratu episcopi dirigerentur, 
quod declarator l'crmontnm.” The true meaning of the 
latter edict has often been a matter of dispute. Milti- 
ades died in 311: it is erroneously reported of him that 
he died a martyr. >St. Bernard, who described the life 


of this pope, makes no mention of the manner of his 
death. His remains were interred in the Calixtine 
Chapel, but by pope Paul I they were removed "in ca- 
pite” to the Church of St. Sylvester. See Bower. Ilist . 
of the Popes (see Index in vol. vii) ; D'Artaud, Life and 
Times of the Roman Pontiffs (N. Y. 18G5, 2 vols. row 8vo), 
i, G7 ; Herzog, Real-Fneyklop. ix, 300; M'etzer u. Wei re, 
Kirchen-Lexikon, voL vi, s. v. 

Miltitz, Kaki. von, a Boman ecclesiastic, celebrated 
as the papal chamberlain and legate to the Reformers, 
was the son of a Saxon nobleman, and was born about 
1-190. He flourished lirst as canon at Mavcnce, Treves, 
and Missonia. In 1515 he removed to Borne and be- 
came papal notary. In 1518, when cardinal ( 'ajetan had 
so signally failed in bringing “little brother Martin” to 
submission, Leo X became aware of the greatness of the 
schism likely to occur in the German Church. The 
strife against the Latin system had assumed gigantic 
proportions. Around Luther w*erc now gathered the 
great, and the strong, and the learned of the 'teutonic 
race. Frederick, the electoral prince of Saxony, was 
Luther’s staunch friend and protector, and Leo X, know- 
ing the influence and power of this prince, felt loth to 
incur his ill-will by harsh measures against Lutlier. 
Miltitz was therefore despatched to the electoral court 
with a valuable present — the consecrated golden rose. 
This was to give the electoral prince assurance of the 
good intentions of pope Leo towards Saxony, and of bis 
special friendship for Frederick; at the same time he 
was instructed to conciliate Luther, and, if possible, to 
make an end of the whole Lutheran controversy. In 
December, 1518, Miltitz arrived in Saxony, but, being 
careful to And out first bow matters stood, he did not take 
the consecrated rose with him on his first call. This 
was a mistake on Miltitz’s part, for, when the rose after- 
wards arrived, the prince acted very coolly, and. instead 
of accepting the present in person, commissioned three 
of his noblemen to receive the pope’s gift, and Luther 
aptly remarked that “its odor had been lust on the long 
journey” (see Lather's Brief e, edited by De Wette. i, 108, 
10!)). Miltitz’s special instructions were to conciliate 
Luther, and we must acknowledge that he acted with 
much policy and skill. He carefully abstained from 
visiting cardinal Cajetan, who, by bis imperious and ar- 
rogant. treatment of Luther, had lost all influence with 
the electoral prince. When among friends, or even 
while staying in public houses, he did not hesitate to 
denounce the indulgence traffic, and assured his hearers 
that the shameful trade was carried on without the 
pope’s consent. It was therefore perfectly natural that 
the electoral prince and Luther should have put confi- 
dence in Miltitz, and that his mission of conciliation 
seemed in a fair way to succeed (comp, however, Fisher, 
Ref. p. 97. note 2). On Jan. 3. 1519, Miltitz had a con- 
ference with Luther at Altenburg. The papal le gate re- 
ceived the Reformer kindly, embraced and kissed him, 
and then addressed him as follows: “Dear brother Martin, 
how much I have been mistaken ! I always imagined 
you an old doctor, sitting behind the stove, and full of 
whims and chimerical notions. But now I see that you 
are in the very height of manly strength. Not with 
five thousand armed men would 1 dare to take you to 
Borne. All my investigations have shown me that, 
wherever one person is for the pope, three are against 
him and for you.” He then in the kindest manner re- 
monstrated against Luther's violence, showing him how 
much harm the Church had to sutler in consequence. 
He failed, however, to procure any recantation, and suc- 
ceeded simply in obtaining from Luther an expression 
of Mibmissiveuess. Silence was imposed on him. as 
well as on his opponents, and it was agreed to transfer 
the whole matter to the judgment of the archbishop of 
Treves- In consequence of this agreement. Luther wrote 
to the pope a letter full of courtesy and humility, and 
went even so far as to declare publicly “ that separation 
from a Church for which St. Raul and St. Refer, and one 
hundred thousand martyrs, had shed their blood, was 
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not permissible, and that on no account must avc resist 
her teachings and commands” (see Walch, xv, 812). 
This attitude of the great Reformer has often been stig- 
matized by the Romanists as an act of hypocrisy and 
simulation (see Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. vii, 148 ; 
PallaA'icini, Gesch. d. Cone. v. Trient ) ; but Luther’s de- 
sign, it must be borne in mind, Avas not to array him- 
self against the Church, but to vindicate her against 
Avhat he believ’ed to be an abuse of her sacred name. 
Luther's raoA'ements Avere so completely ehurchly that 
e\ T en archbishop Manning ( Unity of the Church, p. 328 
sq.) is obliged to acknoAvledge it. At this critical mo- 
ment (February, 1519) Dr. Eck, one of Luther’s most 
prominent opponents, Avho in 1518 had challenged Carl- 
stadt to a public disputation, published an outline of 
his Theses, Avhich clearly proA'ed to Luther that the 
main object of his attack Avas not Carlstadt, but himself. 
Luther considered this a breach of the agreement 
Avhich he had concluded Avith Miltitz, and, as his ad- 
versaries did not hold themselves bound thereby, he, of 
course, felt relieved from his promise, and he so de- 
clared to the elector Frederick on the loth of March. 
Luther’s position at these disputations Avidened the 
breach Avith Rome [see Luther] ; and the reformatory 
writings, To the Christian Nobles of the German Nation, 
of the Bettering of the Christian State (August, 1520), and 
Of the Babylonish Captivity of the Church (October, 1520), 
tended to fix the fact that reconciliation Avith the Church 
of Rome Avas no longer possible. Yet Miltitz Avould not 
despair of it. October 12, 1520, he had another confer- 
ence Avith Luther at Liehtenberg, and then and there 
Luther expressed himself Avilling once more to test the 
question. It Avas too late, hoAvever, for in September, 
1520. Eck had appeared in Germany Avith the papal 
bull, condemning as heresies forty-one propositions ex- 
tracted from Luther’s Avritings, and summoning him, on 
pain of excommunication, to retract his errors Avithin 
sixty days. This ended Miltitz’s mission as far as Lu- 
ther Avas concerned. But as Miltitz’s instructions ex- 
tended not only against Luther, but also against Tet- 
zel, Avhose behavior in the traffic in indulgences had been 
marked Avith peculiar impudence and indecency, he iioav 
repaired to Leipsic (December, 1519), sent for Tetzel, 
and subjected him to a most searching examination, 
Avhich is given in a letter Avritten by Miltitz to Pfeflin- 
ger (see Losclier, Reformationsaeten, iii, 20 [Leipsic, 
1729]): “I knoAv enough of Tetzel’s scandalous and ly- 
ing life and actions. I convicted him of his crimes by 
Avell-attested testimony. I shoAved him the receipts of 
Fugger’s commissioners, Avhich proved beyond doubt that 
he received one hundred and thirty florins per month 
for his trouble, besides all expenses paid; a carriage 
Avith three horses, and ten florins per month extra for 
his servant. Thus did Tetzel, avIio, moreover, has tAA’o 
illegitimate children in the employ of the Church. No 
one can estimate Iioav much he may have stolen. I 
shall report all these things to Rome, and expect a pa- 
pal judgment.” Tetzel, in consequence of his fear and 
anxiety, Avas taken dangerously sick, and died soon after. 
All efforts of reconciliation having failed, Miltitz re- 
, turned to Rome, but, after a short stay, he returned to 
Germany, and died there in 1529 — some say Avhile on 
his homeAvard journey. See Seidemann, Carl r. Miltitz 
(Dresden, 1844, 8vo); id. Die Leipziger Disputation im 
Jahre 1519 (Dresden, 1843, 8vo) ; Luther's Brief e (edited 
by De Wette), i, 108, 109, and 115; Ranke, Hist, of the 
Reformation, i, 386 sq. ; Hagen bach, Kirchengesch. iii, 
83 sq. ; Krauth, Conservat. Reformation; Fisher, Ilist. 
of the Reformation, p. 97 ; Waddington, Hist, of the 
Reformation, vol. i, ch. iii ; Gieseler, Eccles. Hist. A'ol. iv; 
Herzog, Real-Eucyklopadie , viii, 326, 577 ; iii, 029; xv, 
579. 

Milton, John, among the brightest glories of the 
rich and varied literature of England, one of the four 
master-singers of the English Helicon, has taken rank 
Avith Homer and Virgil and Dante. Dryden’s eulogy 
Avas Avell-merited, though too epigrammatic. In splen- 


dor of conception and in majesty of language, he is 
Avithout a peer. Gray recognises in him no inferiority 
to Shakespeare. John Wilson, a graceful poet himself, 
and an appreciative critic, concludes that England has 
produced but one perfect poem, and that that poem is 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Poetry, hoAvever, Avas not the 
exclusiA'e occupation of Milton’s life. He was also a 
laborious and prolific Avriter of prose, and Avas long en- 
gaged in religious polemics and political controversy, 
llis AA reath of immortality Avas Avoven of poetic floAvers; 
but his distinction in his oavii day Avas more largely due 
to his Avritings as a publicist and theological disputant. 
Milton is even more remarkable in the phases and cir- 
cumstances of his life than in the brilliancy of his 
genius. His mature years coincided Avith that turbu- 
lent period Avhen civil dudgeon first greAv high, and 
passed into the turmoil and strife which constitute at 
once the shame and the glory of English history. The 
evening glories of the Elizabethan age lingered along 
the horizon at the commencement of his career; the se- 
rener but fainter radiance of the mra of queen Anne Avas 
prognosticated before his death. In the Avide inter\ r al, 
one name of eminent renoAvn in literature stretches its 
single and unbroken line of light across the darkened 
heavens. That name is the name of John Milton. His 
birth Avas amid the glories that had ennobled the reign 
of the maiden queen ; he gathered strength for the 
stern and shifting duties of life throughout the reign of 
James; he illustrated the early rule of Charles L by 
strains that seemed echoes from the fairy land behind; 
he dignified the times of civil Avarfare and theological 
contention by prose compositions Avhich occasionally 
united the grand cathedral harmonies of Hooker Avith 
the yet unanticipated magnificence of Burke. In poA*- 
erty and depression, anil blindness and age, he sought 
consolation from his music on that sacred harp, Avhose 
melting and piercing melodies no hand could eA'er awak- 
en but his oAvn. In character, and in the A'icissitudes 
of his career, he was the true representative of the strug- 
gle Avhich fills the seventeenth century. He bridges 
oA'er the Aast abyss betAveen Shakespeare and Dryden, 
and marks the changing phases of the revolution in 
Church and State. Hence the consideration of his Avorks 
can scarcely be seA'cred from the notice of his life, Avhich 
diA’ides itself into four sharply-defined and Avell-con- 
trasted periods. 

I. Period 1608-1629. — Infancy, and education till he 
attains his majority, from the fifth year of James I to 
the fifth year of Charles I. 

II. Period 1629-1639. — Completion of education at the 
university, in retirement and by foreign travel. From 
his majority to his return from the Continent. 

III. Period 1639-1660. — Participation in the turmoil 
of the times. ActWe and public life. 

IV. Period 1660-1674. — Milton’s age, and blindness 
and seclusion. Production of his great poems. 

Milton's Life and 1 1 ’ or ks. I. Period 1608-1629. — John 
Milton, the illustrious son of obscure but reputable par- 
ents, AA T as born at the sign of “ the Spread Eagle,” in 
Bread Street, in the parish of All-halloAvs, London, on 
the 9th of December, 1608. His father, of the same 
name, Avas a scrivener, Avho had been disinherited by his 
Roman Catholic parents for adopting the Protestant 
faith. His exertions in pursuit of a livelihood had se- 
cured comfort, if not Avealth, and had not repressed Ins 
tastes for literature and art. Thus may be explained 
the conjunction of Puritan principles, of romantic fan- 
cies, of chiA’alrous sentiments, of literary and artistic 
sensibilities, so strangely, and not ahvays congruously, 
exhibited in the poetry of his son. 

That son received the tenderest care and the most sed- 
ulous instruction from his hopeful and appreciative sire. 
He Avas of frail constitution, and Avas, in consequence, 
educated at first at home. From his instructor — the 
eminent scholar and zealous Puritan, Thomas loung — 
he imbibed his taste for poetry, as he gratefully acknoAvl- 
edged. At the age of thirteen he Avas sent to St. Paul’s 
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School, London, and after two years was transferred to 
Christ Church, Cambridge, where he remained, with 
some interruptions, over eight years, lie carried with 
hint to college great proficiency in the classic tongues, 
aiul had added to them an acquaintance with Hebrew, 
French, and Italian, and some skill in music and fenc- 
ing. These liberal pursuits he continued to prosecute 
at the university with unusual diligence and with ad- 
mirable results. Indications of his progress are supplied 
by his Latin and English poems, by notices in his po- 
lemical writings, and by his college exercises, which 
Mr. Masson has reclaimed from oblivion. From these 
sources we learn that he was exceedingly handsome, 
though of slight frame and moderate stature, and was 
skilled in all manly exercises. lie is said to have been 
called ‘‘the lady of his college,” not less for the purity 
of his character than for his delicate beauty. 

Along with his extensive acquirements, Milton bore 
with him to Cambridge the germs of all his future 
tastes, the beginnings of all his future accomplishments. 
In his boyhood he had been “smit with the love of sa- 
cred song.” Aubrey states that he was a poet at ten 
years of age. The love of the Muse grew strong with 
his growth. Ilis devotion to his native tongue was 
early displayed. lie soon aspired to the production of 
a poem which “ future ages would not willingly let 
die.” He was already consecrating himself to his high 
vocation, and disciplining his young genius with patient 
diligence. In this calm and industrious tenor of life, 
Milton ripened to his majority. 

II. Period 1629 1639.— On the 8th of December, 1629, 
Milton was twenty-one years of age. On the Christmas- 
dav ensuing he produced that magnificent choral song, 
The Ode on the Nativity. Admirable and exquisite as it 
is in itself, it is amazing as the composition of a young 
man who had just assumed the toga v iritis, and was in 
the midst of bis college career. Its remarkable merit 
may be best appreciated by comparing it with the near- 
ly contemporaneous poems of George Herbert, Hen 
Jonson, and Vaughan on the same subject. The ode 
is equally remarkable for its startling indication at so 
early a period of the characteristics of his grandest 
works. The lyric movement of thought and expression, 
the intricate melody and skill of the metre, the strength 
and propriety of the epithets, the concentration and 
point of the language, the harmonies of sound, the dex- 
terous accumulation of suggested names, the solemnity 
and reverential awe of the whole utterance, are antici- 
pations of his final glories. Grand as is this choral 
hymn, Milton felt that his powers of song were not 
sufficiently matured to sustain the yet vague splendor 
of his conceptions. The Ode on the Passion — the com- 
panion-piece to the Ode on the Nativity — was never 
completed. “This subject the author finding to be 
above the years be had when he wrote it, and noth- 
ing satisfied with what was begun, left it unfinished.” 
These two odes are the first outlines of the Paradise Lost 
and Paradise lier/uined. The self-censure, patience, 
diligence, and humility of Alilton are as notable as his 
lordly tone and conscious power. Three years later, just 
before leaving Cambridge, he laments that “my late 
spring no bud nor blossom shcw’th but adds, 

“It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high 
To which Time leads me, and the will of 1 leaven.” 

Milton was designed for the Church, and had been 
trained in all secular and theological learning for that 
holy office, 'flic depression of the Puritans under the 
stern domination of Laud closed the prospect to the 
young candidate. lie waited long and patiently, in 
doubt and hope; but in 1632 withdrew from Cambridge, 
having taken both his degrees, lie left the university 
with credit and honor, and retired to the grateful se- 
clusion of his father’s villa at Horton — not far from Eton 
and Windsor. Here he remained for live years, spend- 
ing the sunny summer-time of his life in multifarious 
study. lie plunged into the mysteries of Hebrew lore, 


familiarized himself with the best lessons of history, and 
carefully perused the whole series of the Greek and Latin 
authors, from llomer to Ducas and l’hranza. 

It was during the earlier half of his residence at Hor- 
ton that Milton produced his IS Allegro and II Penseroso, 
and his two masques, the Arcades and Comas. These 
poems were not composed for the noisy public, but as 
relaxations from study, which embodied the shifting 
lights and shadows of his life at Horton. They are 
photographs of the scenery that surrounded his retreat, 
lighted up by the bright glow of his changing moods. 
They reveal also the character and ingredients of the 
ambrosia on which his mind had feasted from boyhood, 
and betray the flowers from which the honey was dis- 
tilled. The subjects, the contrasts, the metre, and 
many of the thoughts, phrases, and rhymes, are imita- 
ted from the poetical “Abstract of Melancholy” prefixed 
by Hurt on to bis quaint Anatomy of Melancholy. Other 
obligations are due to the exquisite “Song on Melan- 
choly” in Heaumont and Fletcher's Nice I 'a lor. The 
same royal seizure, which ennobles what it appropri- 
ates, and which is declared by Longinus to be no theft, 
signalizes all of Milton’s compositions. It is his man- 
ner. It is bis genius. He claims the spoils oflearning 
as his own. lie made the triumphs of others the step- 
ping-stones of bis fame. To the year 1634 we proba- 
bly owe the Arcades ; to it we certainly owe the more 
splendid Comas. Loth were written under circumstan- 
ces which are curiously illustrative uf the social, politi- 
cal, and theological condition of the times, and of the 
great controversy in respect to dramatic performances. 
The Arcades is a much slenderer performance than the 
Comus, but possesses tire same general characteristics: 
purity, grace, fancy, melody, learning, and gorgeous ex- 
pression. The Comas is an almost perfect gem. It is 
as distinctly unique in its charms as Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Niyht's Dream. I is authorship was not avowed. 
It was published by Ilenrv Lawcs, in 1637, to escape 
the constant importunities for copies of the manuscript. 
In this year the plague raged with groat violence, and 
many notable deaths occurred. On the 3d of April Mil- 
ton’s mother died ; on the 6th of August Hen Jonson ex- 
pired; on the 10th Edward King, of Christ Church, was 
lost at sea on his way to Ireland. 

The death of Mrs. Milton broke up the family retreat 
at Horton, and Milton made preparations for foreign 
travel, lie was meditating a great poem — an epic on 
the Hound Table, or on the story of the l'rojan Hrutus. 
“Do you ask what I am meditating?” says lie, in a let- 
ter to Deodati. “ Hy the help of Heaven, an immor- 
tality of fame! Hut what am I doing? 1 am letting 
my wings grow, and preparing to fly, but my l’egasus 
has not yet feathers enough to soar aloft in the fields of 
air.” 

One more poem — the last song of his young and fresh 
life — preceded his going abroad. The admirers of 
“Hare Hen” honored his memory by a volume of ejdce- 
dia, or funeral eulogies, entitled Jonson I 'irbius. The 
scholars of Cambridge proposed a similar tribute to the 
ghost of Edward King. To this collection Milton con- 
tributed that finest of elegies, t lie Lyndas. It is the 
echo of the pastoral music of the ancient Greeks, and 
recalls the plaintive strains of IJion, while adopting the 
metrical forms of the Italian canzoni. 

Not long al'icr this Milton set out on bis Continental 
tour. Northern Europe was closed against him by the 
Thirty -Years’ War, which was ravaging the whole of 
Germany. France was writhing beneath the tyranny 
of Hichelieu, who was consolidating the monarchy at 
home, and strangling the supremacy of the House of 
Austria abroad. Milton crossed over to Paris, where be 
formed the acquaintance of Grotius; proceeded to Ly- 
ons, and, descending the Hlionc, reached Marseilles. 
Thence he followed the lit tor ale to Nice. From Nice 
he went to Genoa, and to Florence, in which city, the 
centre of Italian culture, he was welcomed with the 
highest distinction, and was elected a member of the 
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Florentine academies. While at Florence he visited 
“ the starry Galileo,' 1 now seventy-five years of age, at 
his pleasant villa of Areetri, in the neighborhood. Con- 
tinuing his journey, he reached Rome, spending two 
months there “ in viewing the antiquities,” and listening 
to Leonora Baroni— the Jenny Lind of those days — who 
seems to have touched his heart, and to whom he ad- 
dressed three Latin epigrams. He next proceeded to 
Naples, where he was hospitably entertained by Manso, 
marquis di Villa, the friend of 'lasso. Everywhere he 
was received with honor, admiration, and the inter- 
change of complimentary verses. 

Milton had proposed to extend his travels to Sicily and 
Greece, but was not permitted to anticipate lord Byron 
in a poetic pilgrimage to the land of Helicon and Par- 
nassus, and of the Vale of Tempe. He was recalled 
from Naples by the political agitations at home, and the 
dull murmurs of approaching civil war. On his home- 
ward journey he was met by intelligence of the death 
of his friend, Charles Deodati, whereupon he wrote the 
Epitapkium Dunionii — the Latin counterpart of the 
Lyndas. From this it is evident that he was still re- 
volving an epic on the Brut d'Angleterre or the Morte 
(T. I rthur. But he deserted the fountains of Hippocrene, 
and for twenty-one years devoted himself to polemics, 
polities, and prose. 

HI. Period 1G49-16G0. — Milton as a Polemic , Theolo- 
gian, , Politician, and Prose-writer. — On his return to 
England, Milton undertook the education of his two 
nephews, John and Edward Phillips. He was induced 
to receive other boys also, and accordingly took a large 
house in Aldersgate Street, and opened a school. Out 
of his academical employments sprung his Tractate on 
Education , his Accidence commenced Grammar, and his 
posthumous work On Christian Doctrine, which lay un- 
known till 1825. (It was edited bv the present incum- 
bent of the episcopal chair of Winchester [bishop Sum- 
ner]; a translation has also been published.) The first 
expounded his views on education, which resembled 
those of Roger Ascham and of John Lvi v. The second 
was a practical exemplification of his method for the use 
of his school. The third was an expansion and system- 
atization of the religious instructions given by him to ' 
his pupils. It has a much higher significance. It pre- 
sents M ilton’s peculiar and utterly heterodox theology — 
which is thoroughly Arian, and in a great measure ma- ! 
terialistie. It w r as the theological preparation for the 
Paradise Lost and Paradise lteguined, and is their best 
commentary. Indeed, it is impossible to understand 
the esoteric meaning of those great poems, to estimate | 
their spirit, or to appreciate many of their details, with- 
out the continuous illustration afforded by this long-lost 
treatise in prose. “His active imagination and impet- 
uous spirit,” it has been well said, “ mingle too strongly 
with his theology, and in several particulars corrupt it; 
but though, like Locke, he sometimes mistakes the sense 
of Scripture, no man had a higher opinion of its supreme 
authority, or held more iirndv its most vital truths, 
llis name cannot be classed with modern Unitarians.” 

In 1641 Milton reappeared as a writer before the pub- 
lic with his first prose work, Of Reformation in England, 
“ to prove that the Church of England still stood in need 
of reformation.” He continued the subject in four 
other works, replying to bishop Hall and archbishop 
Usher in a short essay, Of Prelatical Episcopacy, and in 
a more elaborate response, entitled The Reason of Church 
Government urged against Prelaty. It is in this latter 
work that Milton commences the remarkable series of 
autobiographical sketches whence so much of our infor- 
mation in regard to his tastes, studies, habits, senti- 
ments, principles, and occupations is gathered. Bishop 
Hall and archbishop Usher had aroused other assailants. 
Chief among such attacks in that pamphleteering day 
was a pamphlet designated Smectymnuus, from the ini- 
tials of its five authors — Stephen Marshal, Edmund Cal- 
amy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and Wil- 
liam Spurston. To this attack bishop Hall replied in a 


Defence of the Remonstrance. Milton, who had assailed 
the original Remonstrance, and was the grateful pupil 
of Thomas Young, now brought out A nimadversions on 
the Remonstrants' Defence. A rejoinder from bishop 
Hall's son followed, to which Milton responded in IG42 
by his celebrated Apology for Smectymnuus. These 
productions thus all hang together. Their object and 
interdependence are pointed out in the author’s Second 
Defence for the People of England. 

In 1643, during the brief superiority of the Cavaliers, 
Milton, now in his thirty -fifth year, hastily married 
Mary Powell, a gay, thoughtless, pretty girl of seven- 
teen — “the daughter of Richard Powell, Esq., of For- 
rest Hill, near Shotover, Oxfordshire, an active royal- 
ist.” The match was a singular and ill-assorted union. 
It was unhappy. It could scarcely have been other- 
wise. The fair malignant, in her young beaut}’, could 
not endure the gloomy yoke of her sedate Puritan lius- 
l band. After the honeymoon was over, she visited her 
father, and remained all summer, heedless of the en- 
treaties, remonstrances, and commands of her grim lord. 
He turned to his books, and to the examination of nice 
points of theological ethics. He studied the nature and 
obligations of marriage, and soon arrived at the foregone 
conclusion to divorce his recalcitrant bride. The result 
of his eager inquiries was The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, restored to the Good of both Sexes — published 
anonymously in 1644. Another fruit of his studies and 
experiences was his undisguised contempt for women. 
Before concluding his inquiries, he proceeded to the 
practice of his theory by paying his addresses to an- 
other fascinating young lady. Mrs. Milton, after a 
year’s absence, sought a reconciliation, entreated for- 
giveness on her knees, -was pardoned, and returned to 
her repellent home. She died in 1653, leaving three 
daughters, the only children of the poet, who grew up 
without culture or companionship. The husband, who 
| took back the wife, did not put away his scandalous 
1 doctrine, which was earnestly denounced. He enforced 
it in three other works: The Judgment of Martin Bucer 
concerning Divorce ; Tetrachordon, a consideration of 
liis four chief texts of Scripture on the subject; and 
Colasterion, a bitter castigation of an illiterate and anon- 
ymous opponent. The Colasterion is Milton’s solitary 
attempt at humor — and very questionable humor it is, 
except as ill-humor. In the same year with The Doc- 
trine of Divorce appeared the Tractate on Education, 
addressed to “Master Samuel Ilartlib,” and the noble 
Areopagitica, or Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed 
Printing. The Areopagitica is the finest of Milton’s 
prose compositions in subject, treatment, spirit, and ex- 
pression. It is the earliest of the grand English argu- 
ments for the liberty of the press. Written with the 
forms of Greek oratory, and in imitation of the orations 
of Isocrates, its stiff, stately, and sonorous periods roll 
on with involved Hellenistic phrase, but are distin- 
guished by fervor of feeling, breadth and truth of con- 
ception, and radiant utterance. Leckey ( Rationalism 
in Europe, ii, 80) says, “The Paradise Lost is, indeed, 
scarcely a more glorious monument of the genius of 
Milton than the Areopagitica .” 

Milton’s prose style is not in general either good or 
attractive. It is not merely intricate and cumbrous, 
but it is prolix, vagabond, and wearisome. Its high 
reputation has been derived from the A reopagiticu, and 
from rare bursts of rhetorical brilliancy in other writ- 
ings. Only a small part of the prose works merits the 
eulogies bestowed upon the glorious “purple patches;’’ 
and even these are more worthy of admiration than of 
unrestricted praise. 

On March 15. 1649 — six weeks after the execution 
of Charles I — Milton was appointed secretary for for- 
eign tongues to the Council of State. He had probably 
gained the favor of the Republican authorities by his 
Tenure of Kings and Observations on the Articles of 
Peace in Ireland. He held the position till a short time 
before the Restoration ; but the salary was reduced by 
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near]}' one half after 1G55; ami after 1052, when he be- 1 
came blind, the duties were discharged, first, by Philip 
Mead owes, and afterwards by Andrew Marvell. The 
appointment called him away from his preparations for 
his Arthurian epic, which was published towards the 
close of his life as a Historic of Jiritunie. 

His first task under his political taskmasters was Ki- 
konoclastes, in answer to the Icon Jiasillke — the political 
testament ascribed to Charles I, and bequeathed by him 
on the scaffold to liis people. Milton's reply is bold, 
defiant; breathing all the exhilarating airs of sanguine 
freedom, but coarse, vituperative, passionate, and ungen- 
erous. It was a suitable prelude for the Latin “Apolo- 
gies for the People of England’’ (lhfensio pro Populo 
Anglicuno , Prima et Secttndu), composed in 1651 and 
1654 as a refutation of the celebrated scholar Kalmasius. 
In his various “Letters of State”— extending from Aug. 
10, 1619, to May 15, 1659 — including the “Manifesto of 
the Lord Protector” in 1655, there are many lofty senti- 
ments and sounding periods; but it would be scarcely 
lair to transfer to the secretary the praise for sagacious 
or audacious policy, which may belong exclusively to j 
the Republican councillors, or to the great Republican 
sovereign. Cromwell was not a man to borrow his pol- 
icy from a subordinate, and from a subordinate awed 
into unscrupulous homage by his resolute character. 

In the composition of the Defence for the People of 
England Milton’s sight gave way. As early as 1644 it 
had been seriously impaired by much study, frequent 
vigils, and constant writing. lie became totally blind 
in 1652. He was warned bv his physicians to abstain 
from literary labor. lie refused to spare his eyes by 
the renunciation of what he conceived to be a high pa- 
triotic duty. He studied and wrote for his party and 
country till “the drop serene” totally darkened his vi- 
sion. The assertion of his lofty resolve is imbedded in 
his Second Defence for the People of England , and a 
touching account of the advancing stages of his blind- 
ness is given in a letter to a Creek friend, which is much 
less known than his pathetic allusions to his great pri- 
vation in the Paradise Lost, the Samson Agonistes, and 
two of his sonnets. 

.Shut out from the light of day, cut off from the direct 
pursuit of his official duties, denied personal communion | 
with his books, the companions of his solitary hours, I 
Milton’s thoughts were turned inwards, employed on po- j 
etic visions, and fed with the treasures of his vast mem- I 
ory. During the long years of darkness and enforced 
leisure, he gradually conceived and moulded and com- 
menced his Paradise Lost. When Cromwell died, con- 
fusion and anarchy returned, and the hope or fear of the 
restoration of the Stuart line occupied the public ex- 
pectation. The blind seer then resumed his political la- 
bors, endeavored to preserve or to improve the recent or- 
der in the Church, and to uphold the late scheme of gov- 
ernment, in several small publications. 1 1 is ideas of re- 
ligions and civil freedom tolerated only views consonant 
in spirit with his own ; and would have sought to per- 
petuate English freedom and republicanism by rendering 
the remnant of the Long Parliament a close, permanent, 
and self-renewing oligarchy. 1 1 is urgent clamors awoke 
no echo. 11 is voice was too faint, too wild, too foreign 
to the necessities of the country and the time, and to 
the wisdom of sober statesmanship, to meet with any 
acceptance. Fairfax and Monk insured Charles H's re- 
turn to his ancestral throne. Milton’s political life was 
ended. All his hopes, all his dreams, all his cherished 
plans, were turned to dust and ashes. Poor, forlorn, 
outlawed, helpless, but not wholly dejected, he entered 
on the last period of his life in difficulty and danger 
and distress. 

IV. Period 1660-107 1.— The closing years of Milton’s 
life offer little biographical detail, lie was blind, in 
want, helpless; shunning the world, and shunned by it. 
Vane and other leaders of the lately dominant faction 
perished on the scaffold; others were outlawed or ex- 
iled. Milton was threatened with the like fate in con- 


sequence of his prompt and virulent denunciation of his 
slaughtered monarch, lie was spared, tradition says, 
through the intercession of Sir William Davenant. lie 
was compelled to remain in hiding. Ills second wife, 
nee Woodcock, had died in 1659, within a year of her 
marriage. lie took a third in 1665, Elizabeth Marshal, 
daughter of Sir Edward Marshal, of Cheshire. She 
must have been a young bride, as she survived her hus- 
band more than fifty years. Of his second and third 
wives, of his daughters in their young womanhood, of 
his domestic life, of his intercourse with his still re- 
maining friends, scarcely anything is heard at this pe- 
riod. Andrew Marvell and a few other intimates still 
consoled his loneliness and obscurity with their fervent 
attachment. Drvden, in the llusli of his young and 
garish reputation, did reverence to him; but the deso- 
late poet disappears from public gaze, and communes 
with his thoughts, his memories, and his Cod. “For- 
getting the world, and of the world forgot,” he worked 
out his immortal fame. Content with “audience lit, 
though few,” he created those wondrous poems, which 
were the sublimated essence of his life and learning 
and labors — his own undying glory, and the pride of the 
English tongue. 

When Milton retired from the plague in London, in 
1665, to the house which Elwood. the (Junker, had pre- 
sented to him, at (’halibut, in Buckinghamshire, lie ex- 



Milton’s Cottage at Clialfout. 


liibitcd to his friends the MS. of Paradise Lost. It 
may have been unfinished. It was sold. April 27, 1667, 
to Samuel Simmons, of London, for i’5 down, and £5 on 
each of three future contingencies. < July two payments 
were made, whence it is inferred that less than 2< s < 10 
copies were disposed of in the seven years preceding his 
death. This poem was the crowning labor of the poet’s 
life. It had engaged his thoughts as early as 1654, and 
had occupied his solitary meditations during the ensu- 
ing years. It had been completed amid the boisterous 
license, and obscene dissonance, and reckless debauchery 
of the Restoration. He had poured into it all the wealth 
of learning and reflection and observation, and expe- 
rience gathered in a studious, thoughtful, and full life — 
crystallizing into radiant gems the rich materials he 
employed. Like his own randemonium, 

“Out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies, and voices sweet.” 

From his college days he had contemplated the produc- 
tion of a great poem. In penury and wretchedness and 
scorn he achieved his ideal, after the lapse of a whole 
stormy generation. The currents of his life changed the 
course of his fancies. He renounced the charms of old 
romance to sing the songs of heaven, and “ tell of things 
invisible to mortal sight.” 

Milton selected for his subject the fall of man — a sub- 
ject of universal interest — of special interest to all be- 
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lievers in the redemption — of more peculiar interest to 
the religious enthusiasts and reformers of the 17th cen- 
tury; and pre-eminently attractive to Milton from his 
peculiar idiosyncrasies. It was no new theme. In 
whole or in part it had been treated by A vitus in the 
5th century; by Caedmon in the 6th; by Proba Falco- 
nia in the 10th; by Fra Giacomo, of Verona, in the 
12tli ; by the mediaeval writers of miracle plays between 
the 11th and 16th; by Andreini in the 17tli, and by 
other writers. To most of these predecessors Milton was 
indebted, without sacrificing his own essential original- 
ity, which stamps every page with the seal of his own 
majesty, lie hesitated long before settling the form of 
the poem. His genius was distinctly lyrical, but the 
Ode on the Nativity had exhausted the compass of 
the lyric strain, and demonstrated its insufficiency. lie 
tried a dramatic cast, and commenced the play with Sa- 
tan’s invocation to the sun in the fourth book. Ilis 
own temperament, the personages, the scene, the action, 
the incidents, were all unsuited to the drama. lie finally 
adopted the epic mould, without creating a true epic, 
for the lyric spirit and strong predominance of his own 
personality still remain. If Satan is his hero, Satan is 
a glorified though fallen image of Milton himself. The 
poem is singular, alone, unapproached, a work sui gene- 
ris. As Wordsworth said of the poet’s soul, the poem 

“Was like a star, and dwelt apart, 

It had a voice whose sound was like the sea, 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, tree.” 

There is neither need nor room here for any criticism 
of this noble masterpiece. It is nearly perfect in sub- 
ject, plan, impersonations, sentiments, moral aim, lan- 
guage, decoration, episodes, and rhythm. It is un- 
equalled in grandeur, sublimity, verisimilitude of inven- 
tion, and pathos. The blemishes indicated by Addison 
and other censors are less failures of the poet than 
weaknesses of the theologian, as may be seen from his 
treatise De Doctrina Christiana. Even the blank verse, 
which was adopted by him on an erroneous theory, and 
would have failed utterly in feebler hands, becomes with 
him “ the Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders.” All 
the lavish rhetoric of praise of Macaulay, in the spark- 
ling essay which his matured judgment disapproved 
throughout, may be bestowed on the Paradise Lost. 

Four years after the completion of this signal work, 
Milton brought forth his Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes. The former was preferred by the poet to its 
greater predecessor, was its natural counterpart, and 
probably was designed in its opening lines. The au- 
thor’s partiality for this smaller work doubtless rested 
on theological caprices; but, as a work of art, it has 
striking excellences of its own. It is more quiet, more 
smooth, more uniform, and more symmetrical. Its ra- 
diance has a gentler glow than the fierce splendor of 
the more imposing poem. Its habitual depreciation 
may be due to the same cause which secured the pa- 
rental preference — the mistake in determining the su- 
preme moment of the Saviour’s life, as the subject of 
the tale. The temptation was more significant to Mil- 
ton than the crucifixion. By the temptation Christ’s 
divinity was earned; it was scarcely attested by the 
crucifixion, according to his views. The Samson A go- 
nistes is Greek in form and expression ; Hebrew in con- 
ception and spirit ; English and personal in aim. It is 
a martyr’s death-song— the agonizing wail of Milton’s 
crushed, mangled, writhing, but triumphant soul; ex- 
postulating, like Job with the Almighty and the Om- 
niscient, who 

“ Now hath cast me off as never known. 

And to those cruel enemies, 

Whom I by his appointment had provoked, 

Left me, with the irreparable loss 
Of sight, reserved alive to be repeated 
The subject of their cruelty and scorn. 

Nor am I in the list of them that hope ; 

Hopeless are all niy evils, all remediless: 

This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 

No long petition : speedy death, 

The close of all my miseries, and the balm.” 


The death invoked came soon. He sank rapidly under 
attacks of gout, which became both more frequent and 
more violent ; yet in his paroxysms “ he would be very 
cheerful, and sing.” He expired placidly in his own 
house on Sunday, Nov. 8, 1674, and the seer of things ce- 
lestial was buried near his father, who had so sanguiuely 
cherished his young genius. 

It would be presumptuous to close this concise notice 
of John Milton with any summary estimate of ours 
upon his character and genius. He may be admired 
by all — he can be judged only by his peers. ” It may 
be doubted,” says Walter S. Landor, “ whether the Cre- 
ator ever created one altogether so great as Milton — 
taking into one view at once his manly virtues, his su- 
perhuman genius, his zeal for truth, for true piety, true 
freedom, his eloquence in displaying it, his contempt 
of personal power, his glory and exultation in his coun- 
try’s.” “Milton,” says Macaulay, “ did not strictly be- 
long to anj’ of the classes which wc have described, 
lie was not a Puritan. He was not a Freethinker. 
He was not a Cavalier. In his character the noblest 
qualities of every party were combined in harmonious 
union. . . . We are not much in the habit of idol- 
izing either the living or the dead; but there are a 
few characters which have stood the closest scrutiny 
and the severest tests, which have been tried in the fur- 
nace and have proved pure, which have been declared 
sterling by the general consent of mankind, and which 
are visibly stamped with the image and superscription 
of the Most High. These great men we trust we know 
how to prize; and of these was Milton. . . . Ilis 
thoughts are powerful not only to delight, but to ele- 
vate and purify. Nor do we envy the man who can 
study either the life or the writings of the great poet 
and patriot without aspiring to emulate, not indeed the 
sublime works with which his genius has enriched our 
literature, but the zeal with which he labored for the 
public good, the fortitude with which he endured every 
private calamity, the lofty disdain with which he looked 
down on temptation and dangers, the deadly hatred 
which he bore to bigots and tyrants, and the faith 
which he so sternly kept with his country and with his 
fame” ( Essay on Milton). 

Literature. — Miltonic bibliography is so extensive 
that it would be ridiculous to enumerate even the most 
important works. A general reference to Allibone, Diet, 
of Brit, and Amer. Authors, will answer a better pur- 
pose than any copious list presented here. It may then 
suffice to mention a few authorities of special interest 
for the assistance they afford for the appreciation of the 
poet and his labors. Masson, Life and Times of Milton, 
narrated in connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary History of his Time (Loud. 3 vols. 8vo; 
1859 sq.; still unfinished); Keightlev, Account of the 
Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton (Lond. 
1855, 8vo); Brydges, The Poetical Works of John Mil- 
ton (Loud. 1835,6 vols. 1:2 mo) ; St.John, The Prose Works 
of John Milton (Lond. 5 vols. 12mo); Prendergast, .1 
complete Concordance to the Poetical H'or/rs of John Mil- 
ton (Madras, 1857-59) : Hamilton, Original Papers illus- 
trative of the Life of John Milton (Camden Society); 
Dunster, Considerations on Milton's Early Reading, and 
on the Prima Stamnia of the Paradise Lost (Lond. 1 800) ; 
Coleridge, Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton (Lond. 
1857) ; Channing, Remarks on the Character and (ieniuti 
of Milton; De Quincev, Milton, in Theological Essay ; 
Skeats, Hist, of the Free Churches of England, p. 61 ; 
Perry, Ch. Hist. vol. ii ; Tulloch, Puritan Leaders, ch. v; 
Hunter, Religious Thought in England (see Index, vol. 
iii) ; Hallam, Hist, of Lit. (Harper’s edition), ii, 375 sq. ; 
Hume, 1 list, of England, ch. lxii ; Ivitto, Journal of Sac. 
Lit. i, 236 sq. ; vol. xxiii ; Christian Examiner, ii, 423 sq. ; 
iii, 29 sq. ; vol. Ivii; Retrospective Rev. 1825, vol. xiv; 
Emerson, in the North Amer. Rev. lxxxii, 388 sq. ; Bib- 
Hot h. Sac. 1859, p. 857 ; 1860, p. 1 ; Meth. Qu. Rev. 1859, 
p. 495 sq. ; North British Rev. May, 1859; Edinb. Rev. 
April, 1860 ; Lond. Hu. Rev. April, 1872; Prescott, Biog. 
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and Crit. Miscellanies ; Bayne, Contemporary Rev. Aug. 1 
1 * 73 : Brit. (in. Rev. Jan. 1 * 71 . p. 115 ; July, 1 * 72 , p. 127 
s<j. ; July, 1 * 71 , p. Ill sq. ; l'resb. Qtt. Rev. April. 1 * 72 , 
art. x ; Catholic World, Feb. 1 , 1 * 73 . Those who desire 
to know how the English Homer is regarded by a na- 
tion whose taste and habit soft bought differ most widely 
from the Anglo-Saxon race, may consult the article 
“Milton” in the Jiioyraphie. L'niversellc , from the pen 
of the justly-celebrated French critic Villcmain. He 
admits that Milton’s picture of our first parents in Eden 
surpasses, in graceful and touching simplicity, anything 
to be found in the creations of any other poet, ancient 
or modern, and that the human imagination has pro- 
duced nothing more grand or more sublime than some 
portions of Paradise Lost. Compare also the lately is- 
sued work on the History of English Literature bv Tainc 
(Loud, and X. V. 1 * 72 , 2 vols. *vo) ; (Jcoffroy, Etudes sto- 
les Pamphlets Politiques et Religieux de Milton (Paris, 
1 * 4 *), and Revue Chretienne, 1809 , p. 19 sip A revised 
edition of Milton’s poetical works is now preparing un- 
der the editorship of Prof. Masson, the able biographer 
ofMilton, and a multifarious worker. There can be no 
doubt that this forthcoming portion of Milton's works 
will hereafter be the standard edition of the poetical 
writings of John Milton. (Cl. F. II.) 

Mimansa (from the Sanscrit man, to investigate; 
hence, literally, investigation ) is the collective name of 
two of the six divisions of orthodox Hindu philosophy. 
See Hinduism. These two divisions arc respectively 
distinguished as Pun-a-minidnsa and Uttara-numansa, 
the latter being more commonly called Yedunta (q. v.), 
while the former is briefly styled Mimansa. Native 
writers rank the Mimansa with the five other philosoph- 
ical systems; but the term philosophy — as understood in 
a European sense — can scarcely be applied to it, as it is 
neither concerned with the nature of the absolute or of 
the human mind, nor with the various categories of ex- 
istence in general — topics which are dealt with more or 
less by the other five philosophies. The object of the 
Mimansa is in reality simply to lay down a correct in- 
terpretation of such Veilic passages as refer to the Brah- 
minic ritual, to solve doubts wherever they may exist 
on matters concerning sacrificial acts, and to reconcile 
discrepancies — according to the Mimansa always ap- 
parent only — of Vcdic texts. 

The foundation of this system is therefore preceded 
by a codification of the three principal A’edas f the fourth 
Veda, the “Atharvan,” never attained in India the high 
consideration paid to the others, and is not universally 
accepted as a Veda (q. v.)] — the Eik, Black -Yajus, 
and Sftman — and by the existence of schools and 
theories which, by their different interpretations of 
the Medic rites, had begun to endanger, or, in reality, 
had endangered a correct, or at least authoritative un- 
derstanding of the Medic texts. It is the method, how- 
ever, adopted by the Mimansa which imparted to it 
a higher character than that of a mere commentary, 
and allowed it to be looked upon as a philosophy; for, 
in the first place, the topics explained do not follow the 
order in which they occur in the Medic writings, espe- 
cially in the Brfthmiuic portion of the Vedas (q. v.); 
they are arranged according to certain categories, such 
as authoritativeness, indirect precept, concurrent effi- 
cacy, co-ordinate effect, etc. ; and, secondly, each topic or 
case is discussed according to a regular scheme, which 
comprises the proposition of the subject- matter, the 
doubt or question arising upon it, the prima facie or 
wrong argument applied to it, the correct argument in 
refutation of the latter, and the conclusion devolving 
from it. Some subjects treated of in the Mimsinsfi, in- 
cidentally, as it were, and merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, belong likewise rather to the sphere of philo- 
sophic thought than to that of connnentatorial criticism 
— such, for instance, as the association of articulate sound 
with sense, the similarity of words in different languages, 
the inspiration or eternity of the Meda, the invisible or 
spiritual operation of pious acts, etc. 


The reputed founder of this system is Jaimini — of 
unknown date — who taught it in twelve books, each 
subdivided into four chapters, except the third, sixth, 
and tenth books, which contain eight chapters each; 
the chapters, again, arc divided into sections, generally 
comprising several Sutras or aphorisms, but sometimes 
only one. The extant commentary on this obscure 
work is the Bhdshya of Sabara-swiimin, which was crit- 
ically annotated by the great Mimansa authority, Ku- 
marila-swamin. Out of these works, which, in their 
turn, quote several others, apparently lost, has arisen a 
great number of other writings, explaining and eluci- 
dating their predecessors. The best compendium, among 
these modern works, is the Jaiminiya-nydya-mtild-ris- 
tura, hv the celebrated Madhavacharva (q.v.). — Cham- 
bers, Cyclop, s. v. !Sec Mullens, The Religious Aspects 
of Hindu Philosophy (Loud. 1*00) ; the Ecv. K. M. Ban- 
erjew, Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy (Loud. 1*01) ; 
Chunder Dutt, Essay on the Vedanta (Calcutta, 1*54); 
Dunekcr, Cesch. des A Iterthums, i,205; Clarke, Ten Great 
Religions, p. 110 sq. 

Mina (in Greek prd, A. V. “ pound”), a weight and 
coin which, according to the Attic standard, was equiv- 
alent to 100 drachma; (Plutarch, .Won, xvi; Pliny, xxi, 
109) or lloman denarii, i. c. (estimating the average 
value at the time of Christ) about $16. It is the sum 
named in the parable of Luke xix, 13 sq., where the 
amount of 100 mime is therefirre some $1000. On the 
other hand, the mina mentioned in 1 Macc. xiv, 24 
(comp, xv, 18) is a weight, and (as being originally 
equivalent to the Ilob. shekel) it may be reckoned at 
8220 Paris grains (Bbckh, Metro/. Cntersuch. p. 124); 
and the sum of 1000 mime of gold would then amount to 
about $10,910. See Mosey. 

Different from this is the Ileb. maneh (Pi:*!), origi- 
nally likewise a weight, but used of the precious metals, 
and lienee ultimately determining the value of coin. 
The word has perhaps an etymological connection with 
the Greek mina. Sec M ethology. 

Minaeans (i. e'. deniers, heretics) is the name of a 
Jewish sect mentioned in the writings of the Church 
fathers. This is only another name for the Xuzaraans 
(q. v.). Comp. Kcim, Lehen Jesu , p. 008. 

Millard, Abel, a prominent layman of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, noted for his great philanthropic 
labors, was born in Massachusetts September 25, 1814. 
His father died soon after his birth, and he lost his 
mother when he was about eight years old, so that as a 
mere youth he was left alone in the world. II is early 
life was an earnest struggle for success; he was subject- 
ed to all the disadvantages which attend those who are 
compelled to work their own way from poverty to for- 
tune. lie learned the trade of a tanner; but his energy 
of character soon sought a broader field of action in 
business operations, which proved sueecs>ful. and rapid- 
ly secured him wealth and influence. In 1840 he went 
to California; in 185G removed to Lockport. X. Y. ; and 
in ]*()(> settled at Morristown. X. J., where he died, Jan. 
31, 1*71. In early life Mr. Miuard was a member of the 
Free-will Baptist Church, but in the prime of his days lie 
neglected his Church privileges. In the spring of 1*70 
lie united with the Methodist Episcopal Church at Mor- 
ristown, in whose communion he spent his last days. In 
early fife he promised his ( loti that if he would bless liitn 
lie would give away the tenth part of his income, and lie 
dealt out largely to the poor and to the Church ; in later 
years, fearing that he had not kept the vow fully, lie 
failed not to make compensation for his neglect by nu- 
merous private and public benefactions. The churches 
both of .Morristown and Lockport were remembered in 
his will, lie also left a sum, the interest of which is 
annually applied for the education of four young men in 
Dr< w Theological Seminary at Madison, X. J. But the 
crowning work of his life was the establishment of the 
“Miuard Home.” in Morristown (valued at $50,000), for 
the education of the female orphans of missionaries and 
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home ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. See [ 
Few York Christian Advocate, June 15, 1870; Prof. ' 
Buttz, in the Ladies' Repository, 1872. (J. H. W.) 

Miiiard, Louis Guillaume, a French ecclesi- i 
astical writer, was born at Paris January 31, 1725. Ed- 
ucated at the College of France by the care of Rivard, 
with whom he was a favorite pupil, he joined the “ Broth- 
ers of the Christian Doctrine,” and was appointed while 
still young to some of the superior offices of his congre- 
gation. ile entered the secular clergy and obtained the 
benefice of Bercy, near Paris. His tolerance and easy 
profession of religion brought upon him mail}' admoni- 
tions from his superiors; finally, Christoplie de Beau- 
mont, archbishop of Paris, suspended him from his sa- 
cred functions — having been offended by a book that 
Minard had written, entitled Paneyyrique de 
Saint Charles Borromee. Minard continued 
to dwell among his ex-parishioners, devoting 
all his time to study and to charity. In 1778 
he refused the generalship offered him by the 
lay brethren. In 1795 he became a member 
of the Presbytery of Paris. He died, poor 
and infirm, at Paris, April 22, 1798. Besides 
the Paneyyrique de Saint Charles Borromee, 
condemned by the Sorbonne aud his provisor 
the archbishop of Paris, Minard wrote .1 vis 
aux fideles sur le schisme dont I'Eylise de 
France est menacee (Paris, 1795, 8vo). In 
this tract, written to establish peace with 
the Jansenists, he says that all parties should 
unite to establish harmony in the Church, 
and that the resistance of a part of the 
clergy to the laws is as injurious to the di- 
vine service as to the state. It was replied 
to by Bernard Lambert la Plaigne. a Do- 
minican Jansenist, who, aided by Maultrot, 
wrote four Lettres qux ministres de la ci-de- 
vant eglise const it utionelle (1795-1796). Mi- 
nard afterwards replied to these by a Sup- 
plement to the A vis aux Fideles. See A oli- 
vettes ecclesiastiques (Utrecht, 1798); I)ict. 
historiqne, s. v. — Hoefer, Four. Biog. Gene- 
rale, xxxv, 591. 

Minaret (or Minar) is the name of a 
tall turret used in Saracenic architecture. 

The minaret, as it is called by the Turks, 
contains a staircase, and is divided into sev- 
eral stories, with balconies from which the 
priests summon the Mohammedans to prayer 
— bells not being permitted in their religion 
[see Mohammedanism] — and is terminated 
with a spire or ornamental tinial. The min- 
arets are among the most beautiful features 
of Mohammedan architecture, and are an in- 
variable accompaniment of the mosques (q. 
v.). In India, niinurs, or pillars of victory, 
are frequently erected in connection with 
mosques ; some of these are lofty and splen- 
did monuments, that of Kutub, at Old Delhi, 
being 48 feet 4 inches in diameter at the 
base, and about 250 feet high. They are 
often built on a plan of a star-like form, and 
are divided into stories by projecting balconies, like the 
minarets. 

Minchah (mH:“), properly a gift (as often ren- 
dered) or present (Gen. xxxii, 14; xix, 21 ; xliii. 11 sq.), 
especially to nobles and kings (Judg. iii, 15; 1 Sam. xi, 
23; 2 Chron. xvii,5, 11 ; Psa. xlv, 13; Isa. xxxix, 1; 1 
Kings x, 25) ; hence tribute from a subject nation (2 
Sam. viii, 2, 6 ; 1 Kings v, 1 [iv, 21]; 2 Kings xvii,4; 
Psa. Ixxii, 10) ; but specifically an offering to God, i. e. 
sacrifice (Isa. i, 13; 1 Chron. xvi, 29), particularly a 
bloodless one, “meat-offering,” consisting of flour, meal, 
or cakes, with oil aud frankincense, burned upon the al- 
tar by itself, or in connection with a bloody offering 
(Lev. ii, 1 sq. ; vii, 9, etc.). See Offering. 


In Jewish liturgy the word Minchah is the technical 
term for the afternoon service of prayer. See Litur- 
gy (I). 

Mincing (r£I3, taphaph', Isa. iii, 16) occurs in the 
prophet’s description of the behavior of the “ daughters 
of Jerusalem.” The Hebrew word, as well as the Arabic 
taf, refers to the taking small and quick steps, the af- 
fected pace of a coquettish woman. The passage might 
be rendered, “ They walk and trip along.” Although 
the Hebrew word has perhaps a slightly different sense, 
yet the gait of the females seems to have been very 
much like the modern practice of swaying the body in 
walking. See Woman. 

Mind, the exercise or expression of the spiritual 
part of man’s nature. It is obviously divisible into the 



three elementary functions, thought, emotion, and voli- 
tion ; but scientific writers greatly differ as to the sub- 
ordinate or detailed faculties, as they are called. Reid 
thus classifies the mental powers: Perception, memory, 
conception, abstraction, judgment, reasoning. Stewart 
thus : Perception, attention, conception, abstraction, as- 
sociation, imagination, reason. Others propose a deep- 
er analysis of the intellectual faculties, and find three 
properties which appear fundamental and distinct, no 
one in any degree implying the other, while the whole 
taken together are sufficient to explain all intellectual 
operations: namely, discrimination, retentiveness, and 
association of ideas. Sir W. Hamilton, departing from 
common classifications, sums the intellections into six: 
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(1.) The preservative faculty, or the power of recog- 
nising the various aspects ol’ the world and of the mind. 
(*2.) The conservative faculty or memory, meaning the 
power of storing up. (o.) The reproductive faculty, or 
the means of recalling sleeping impressions or concepts. 
(4.) The representative facility, or imagination. (5.) 
The claborativc faculty, or the power of comparison, by 
which classification, generalization, and reasoning are 
performed. (G.) The regulative faculty, or the cogni- 
tion of the a priori or instinctive notions of the intel- 
lect, as space, time, causation, necessary truths, etc. 
Noah Porter divides his ‘■Human Intellect” into four 
parts: (a.) lie treats of natural consciousness, philo- 
sophical consciousness; sense perception, its conditions 
and process; of the growth and products of sense per- 
ception. ( b .) He treats of representation and represent- 
ative knowledge; by which he means memory, imagin- 
ing power, etc. (c.) He treats of thinking and thought 
knowledge; by which he means the formation and nat- 
ure of the concept, judgment, reasoning, etc. (</.) lie 
treats of intuition and intuitive knowledge, in which he 
discourses on mathematical relations, causation, design, 
substance, attribute ; the finite and conditioned ; the in- 
finite and absolute. Berkeley and his school teach a 
pure idealism, which asserts that everything we can 
take cognizance of is mind or self; that we cannot tran- 
scend our mental sphere; whatever wc know is our own 
mind. Others, again, as Locke, resolve all into empiri- 
cism, and look on mind as simply the result of material 
organization. These two views contain the extreme 
angles to which speculation has run. The former is 
idealism or spiritualism, the latter materialism or em- 
piricism. 

The pre-Socratic school of philosophers was material- 
istic, of which Anaximenes, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, were 
patrons. Between these and Plato, Socrates was a tran- 
sitional link. The post-Platonic philosophers were spir- 
itualistic in the main, notwithstanding French material- 
ism and German rationalism. See Materialism. Dr. 
McCosh, in bis Intuitions of the Mind, makes a triplet of 
parts. In part first (which is on the “ Nature of the In- 
tuitive Convictions of the Mind") he shows that there 
are no innate mental images; no innate or general no- 
tions ; no a priori forms imposed by the mind on objects ; 
no intuitions immediately before consciousness as law 
principles. But there are intuitive principles operating 
in the mind; these are native convictions of the mind, 
which are of the nature of perceptions or intuitions. 
Intuitive convictions rise up when contemplations of 
objects are presented to the mind. The intuitions of 
the mind are primarily directed to individual objects. 
The individual intuitive convictions can be generalized 
into maxims, and these are entitled to lie represented 
as philosophic principles. In part second he shows that, 
the mind begins its intelligent acts with knowledge; 
that the simple cognitive powers are sense, perception, 
and self-consciousness. It is through the bodily organ- 
ism that the intelligence of man attains its knowledge 
of all material objects hevond. The qualities of mat- 
ter — extension, divisibility, size, density or rarity, figure, 
incompressibility, mobility, and substance — are known 
by intuition; and it is by cognition we know self as 
having being, and as not. depending for existence on 
onr observation; as being in itself an abiding existence; 
as exercising potency in spirit and material being— 
‘•Cogito, ergo sum.” The primitive cognitions recog- 
nise being, substance, mode, quality, personality, num- 
ber, motion, power. The primitive beliefs recognise 
spaee, time, and the infinite. The mind intuitively ob- 
serves the relations of identity, of whole to part, of space, 
time, quantity, property, cause, and effect. The motive 
and moral convictions — as appetencies, will, conscience 
— are involved in the exercise of conscience. In part 
third he shows that the sources of knowledge are sense, 
perception, self-consciousness, and faith exercise. But 
there are limits to our knowledge, ideas, and beliefs. 
We cannot know any substance other than those re- 


vealed by sense, consciousness, or faith. We can never 
know any qualities or relations among objects except in 
so far as we have special faculties of knowledge. The 
material for ideas must be brought from the knowledge 
sources. These sources are limited, and our belief is 
limited. Professor Bain, in his book, shows that hu- 
man knowledge falls under two departments — the ob- 
ject department, marked by extension; the subject de- 
partment, marked by the absence of extension. Subject 
experience lias three functions — feeling, will, thought. 
The brain is the organ of the mind. The nervous sys- 
tems are only extensions or ramifications of the brain, 
and through these the mind transmits its influence. In 
this nervous system, which acts as a channel for the 
transmission of messages from the mind, arc two sets of 
nerves — the in-carrying, the out-carrying. The intel- 
lectual functions are commonly expressed by memory, 
reason, imagination. The primary attributes of intel- 
lect are difference, agreement, retentiveness, or continu- 
ity. .J.S. Mill propounds a psychological theory of the 
belief in a material world — postulates, expectation, as- 
sociation, laws, substance, matter. The external world 
is a permanent possibility of sensation. Then follows 
the distinction of primary and secondary qualities; 
application to the permanence of mind, etc. 

The true theory is both scriptural and scientific, me- 
thodic and encyclopedic; and though it may not ex- 
plain all ideation amply, yet it shows that the nature and 
functions of mind can only be seen in connection with 
all the other parts of the human system, just- as the nat- 
ure and functions of a fountain are only seen when con- 
sidered in connection with the other parts of the cos- 
mos. Wc can only understand the nature and office of 
ducts, glands, veins, or arteries. when we view them in 
their mutual relations, and in their relations with all the 
other parts of the physical system. We can only un- 
derstand civil polity, social statics, natural phenome- 
na, when taken in their reciprocal relations; and so we 
can only understand mind when viewed in connection 
with everything else it touches. Views taken from any 
other premise must he partial and imperfect. We hold 
that mind has seven great forces or modes. The so- 
called scientific writers acknowledge this, at least sub- 
stantially. These are consciousness, conception, ab- 
straction, association, memory, imagination, reason. 
Now if science shows us that there are seven great cor- 
responding qualities or forces in the body, and if Script- 
ure (which reveals what science cannot) shows us that 
there are seven great corresponding powers in the soul 
which lie back of and control all powers of body and 
of mind, why not conclude that this trinal septenary ef 
forces interlace and overlap each other, so as to consti- 
tute a human personality? We do not claim for this 
theory a scientific status, but is it not worthy of a spec- 
ulative niche? Our observation shows us that this 
universe progresses by a duplex method, unfolding and 
infolding, or evolving and involving. Scripture shows 
that this unfolding eomesfrom a sevenfold force ; science 
shows that it comes through a sevenfold faculty. The 
following curious coincidences may not be out of place 
here, as illustrating a somewhat abstruse problem of 
this subject. The llevelalion hv John reveals i ~tu 
TiVtvpaTa , or “the seven spirits,” as the constituent 
powers of Deity. The question arisis. What are these 
seven spirits ? (Isa. xi. *2; I’sn. cxi, 10; l’rov. i, 7 ; .Tub 
xxviii, ‘2S). It is held l>v many influential writers 
that the spirits mentioned in these references are to be 
taken in connection with Zccliariah's sevenfold lamp 
(Zech. iv, 1). 1 Jclitzsch, in his work on Psychology, en- 

deavors to find these elements in the Hebraistic distinc- 
tions of “the spirit of fear,” i. e. of divine veneration 
^“X"”), “the spirit of knowledge" “the spirit 

of power" (rpii-ii), etc.; but these are highly mystical 
and even fanciful. Whatever, however, may he thought 
of such abstractions, as to what Scripture says, or is 
imagined to sav, about the sevenfold doxa or soul life, 
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science does seem to discover, or at least point out, a 
sevenfold, means of mind representation in the body. 
She recognises seven forms of life : the embryonic, the 
breathing, the blood, the heart, the sensation, contain- 
ing the five senses, the externalization of the vovg by 
the tongue, and the outpressure of the entire mental 
phases and spirit feelings through the entire bodily 
habitus. In the trichotomy of nature the soul is first, 
the mind second, the body third. The mind is there- 
fore moulded by the soul, and the body by the mind. 
As the soul lies at the base of the being, all its ramifica- 
tions are tinged with the hues of the soul. The mind, 
nevertheless, is moulded by whatever it plays upon. 
Thus mind is a middleman standing between the world 
of morals and of matter (yet interlacing both), commu- 
nicating the will of the spirit to the external sphere. 
It is not a monarch, but a marshal ; yet it is august in 
its capacity; in its elasticity, eternal. See Psychology. 

For further discussion of the mind, see the works 
mentioned above ; also the early Greek writers, as Di- 
ogenes, Anaxagoras. Heraclitus, Empedocles, Democri- 
tus, and the Socratic school, as Plato, Aristotle, etc. The 
modern schoolmen who treat of the subject are chiefly 
the following: Gassendi (1592-1655), Des Cartes (1596- 
1650), Geulinx (1625-1699), Spinoza (1632-1677), Male- 
branehe (1688-1715), Hume (1711-1776), lleid (1710- 
1796), Brown (1778-1820), Condillac (1715-1780), Col- 
lard (1763-1845), Leibnitz (1646-1716), Kant (1724 
1804), Schleieruiachcr (1768-1834). Many of these w r ere 
rather metaphysicians than mental philosophers; yet 
their theories and discussions involve the nature and 
functions of the human mind, especially in its intellect- 
ual aspects; and they therefore may be said to have 
laid tlie foundations for mental science in its present 
development. The principal works more expressly re- 
lating to the intellectual faculties are Stewart, Treatise 
and Essay on the Mind ; Brown, Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind; Abercrombie, Intellectual Powers; Watts, 
On the Mind; Cudworth, Intellectual System ; lieid, Es- 
says on the active Powers of the Human Mind : Mill 
(James), A nalysis of the Phenomena of the II uman M ind ; 
McCosli, Intuitions of the Mind; Wilson (W. D.), Lect- 
ures on the Psychology of Thought and Action; Bain, 
Mind and Body: the Theories of their Relation; Car- 
penter, Principles of Mental Physiology ; Mamlsley, Body 
and Mind: their Connection and mutual Influence. The 
works on Mental Science treat likewise of the emotional 
elements of the mind. See Philosophy. Most of the 
works named include the third or causative faculty of 
the mind, i. e. the will; but the importance of this, in 
its theological bearings, requires a separate treatment. 
See Will. See also Christian Monthly Spectator, viii, 
141, 184 ; Lit. and Theol. Rev. i, 74, 169, 614 ; ii, 261, 576 ; 
North A nier. Rev. xix, 1 ; xxiv, 56 ; Monthly Rev. cxviii, 
441 ; Brit. Qn. Rev. Dec. 187 1 , p. 308 ; Contemporary Rev. 
April and Oct. 1872 ; Meth. Qu. Rev. iv, 243 ; April, 1870, 
p. 221; Popular Science Monthly, July, 1873, art. x; 
Dec. art. iv and vi; The Academy , Nov. 1, 1873, p. 445. 
See Moxomaxia. 

Mine. The word does not occur in the Bible, but 
that mining operations were familiar to the Hebrew 
people from an early age is evident from many Script- 
ural allusions. See Metal. A remarkable description 
of the processes of ore mining occurs in the book of 
Job (xxviii, 1-11): 

Why, [there] exists for silver a vein ; 

Aud a place for gold, [which] they may filter: 

Iron from clod can be taken, 

And stone will pour forth copper. 

An end has [one] put to the [subterranean] darkness, 
And to every recess [is] ha prying [after] 

The stone of gloom and death-shade. 

He has pierced a shaft [down] away from [any] so- 
journer, 

[Where] the [miners] forgotten of foot-[hold] 

Have hung [far] from man, [and] swung. 

Earth — from it shall issue [means to procure] bread. 
Though under it [its bosom] has been overturned as [by] 
fire: 


A sapphire-place [are] its stones, 

And gold-clods [are] his [that explores it]. 

A beaten [path thither]— bird of prey has not known it, 
Nor hawk’s eye scanned it; 

Sous of rampancy [fierce beasts] have not trodden it, 
Koarer [lion] has not wended over it. 

On the flint he has stretched forth his hand ; 

He has overturned from [the] root monntains: 

Iu the cliffs channels has he cleft, 

And every precious [thing] has his eye seen. 

From trickling [the adjacent] rivers has he stop- 
ped, 

While [the] concealed [thing] he shall bring forth 
[to] light. 

The following comments on this passage (which may 
be a later addition of the time of Solomon), as well as 
the remarks on metallurgy in general, are from Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , s. v. See Job, Book of. 

It may he fairly inferred from the description that a 
distinction is made between gold obtained in the man- 
ner indicated, and that which is found in the natural 
state in the alluvial soil, among the debris washed down 
by the torrents. This appears to be implied in the ex- 
pression “the gold they refine,” which presupposes a 
process by which the pure gold is extracted from the 
ore, and separated from the silver or copper with which 
it may have been mixed. What is said of gold may be 
equally applied to silver, for in almost every allusion to 
the process of refining the two metals are associated. 
In the passage of Job which has been quoted, so far as 
can be made out from the obscurities with which it is 
beset, the natural order of mining operations is observed 
in the description. The whole point is obviously con- 
tained in the contrast, “ Surely there is a source for the 
silver, and a place for the gold which men refine; but 
where shall wisdom be found, and where is the place of 
understanding V” No labor is too great for extorting 
from the earth its treasures. The shaft is sunk, and the 
adventurous miner, far from the haunts of men, hangs 
in mid-air (v, 4): the bowels of the earth — which in the 
course of nature grows but corn — are overthrown as 
though wasted by fire. The path which the miner pur- 
sues in his underground course is unseen by the keen 
eye of tlie falcon, nor have the boldest beasts of prey 
traversed it, but man wins his way through every ob- 
stacle, hews out tunnels in the rock, stops the water 
from flooding his mine, and brings to light the precious 
metals as the reward of his adventure. No description 
could be more complete. The poet might have had be- 
fore him the copper mines of the Sinaitie peninsula. In 
the Wady Magharah, “ the valley of the Cave,” are still 
traces of the Egyptian colony of miners who settled 
there for the purpose of extracting copper from the free- 
stone rocks, and left their hieroglyphic inscriptions upon 
the face of the cliff. That these inscriptions are of 
great antiquity there can be little doubt, though Lepsius 
may not be justified in placing them at a date B.C.4000 
{Letters from Egypt , p. 346, Eng. tr.).' In the Magharah 
tablets, Mr. Drew ( Scripture Lands, p. 50, note) “saw the 
cartouche of Supliis, the builder of the Great Pyramid, 
and on the stones at Sara bit el-Khadim there are those 
of kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties.” 
But the most interesting description of this mining col- 
ony is to be found in a letter to the Athenceum flunc 4, 
1859, No. 1649, p. 747), signed M. A., and dated from 
“Sanxbit el-lvhadim, in the desert of Sinai, May, 1859.” 
The writer discovered on the mountain exactly oppo- 
site the caves of Magharah traces of an ancient fortress, 
intended, as he conjectures, for the protection of the 
miners. The hill on which it stands is about 1000 feet 
high, nearly insulated, and formed of a series of precipi- 
tous terraces, one above the other, like the steps of the 
Pyramids. The uppermost of these was entirely sur- 
rounded by a strong wall, within which were found re- 
mains of 140 houses, each about ten feet square. There 
were, besides, the remains of ancient hammers of green 
porphyry, and reservoirs “so disposed that when one 
was full the surplus ran into the others, and so in suc- 
cession, so that they must have had water enough to 
last for years. The ancient furnaces are still to be seen, 
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and on the coast of the Red Sea 
are found the piers and wharves 
whence the miners shipped their 
metal in the harbor of Abu Zent- 
mch. Five miles from Sarabit cl- 
Khadim the same traveller found 
the ruins of a much greater num- 
ber of houses, indicating the ex- 
istence of a large mining popula- 
tion, and, besides, live immense 
reservoirs formed by damming up 
various wad vs. Other mines ap- 
pear to have been discovered by 
Dr. Wilson in the granite moun- 
tains cast of the Wady Mokatteb. 

In the Wady Nasb the German 
traveller Riippell, who was com- 
missioned by Mohammed Ali, the 
viceroy of Egypt, to examine the 
state of the mines there, met with 
remains of several large smelting- 
furnaces, surrounded by heaps of 
slag. The ancient inhabitants had 
sunk shahs in several directions, 
leaving here and there columns to 
prevent the whole from falling in. 

In one of the mines he saw huge 
masses of stone rich in copper 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, xiii,7W>). The 
copper mines of l‘h;vno, in Idu- 
ma?a, according to Jerome, were 
between Zoar and Petra: in the 
persecution of Diocletian the 
Christians were condemned to 
work them. 

The gold mines of Egypt in 
the IJisluiri desert, the principal 
station of which was Eshuranib, 
about three days’ journey beyond 
"NV ady Allaga, have been discov- 
ered within the last few years by 
M. Linant and Mr. IJonomi, the 
latter of whom supplied Sir G. 

Wilkinson with a description of 
them, which he quotes (Anc. Eg. 
iii, 22h,230). Ruins of the miners’ 
huts still remain as at Sarabit el- 
Khsidim. ‘“In those nearest the 
mines lived the workmen who were 
employed to break the quartz into 
small fragments, the size of a bean, 
from whose hands the pounded 
stone passed to the persons who 
ground it in hand-mills, similar 
to those now used for corn in the 
valley of the Nile, made of granitic 
stone; one of which is to be found 
in almost every house at these 
mines, either entire or broken. 

The quartz, thus reduced to pow- 
der, was washed on inclined tables, 
furnished with two cisterns, all 
built of fragments of stone collected there; and near 
these inclined pianos arc generally found little white 
mounds, the residuum of the operation.” According 
to the account given bv Diodorus .Siculus (iii, 12-14), 
the mines were worked by gangs of convicts and 
captives in fetters, who were kept day and night to 
their task by the soldiers set to guard them. The 
work was superintended by an engineer, who select- 
ed the stone and pointed it out to the miners. The 
harder rock was split by the application of lire, but 
the softer was broken up with picks ami chisels. The 
miners were quite naked, their bodies being painted ac- 
cording to the color of the rock they were working, and 
in order to see in the dark passages of the mine they 
carried lamps upon their heads. The stone as it fell 


was carried off by boys; it was then pounded in stone 
mortars with iron pestles by those who wore over thirty 
years of age. till it was reduced to the size of a lentil. 
The women and old men afterwards ground it in mills 
to a line powder. The linal process of separating the 
gold from the pounded stone was intrusted to the en- 
gineers who superintended the work. They spread this 
powder upon a broad slightly-inclined table, and rubbed 
it gently with the hand, pouring water upon it from 
time to time so as to carry away all the earthy matter, 
leaving the heavier particles upon the board. This was 
repeated several times; at first with the hand, and after- 
wards with line sponges gently pressed upon the earthy 
substance, till nothing but the gold was left. It was 
then collected by other workmen, and placed in earthen 
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crucibles, with a mixture of lead and salt in certain pro- 
portions, together with a little tin and some barley bran. 
The crucibles were covered and carefully closed with 
clay, and in this condition baked in a furnace for five 
days and nights without intermission. Three methods 
have been employed for refining gold and silver: 1, by 
exposing the fused metal to a current of air; 2, by keep- 
ing the alloy in a state of fusion and throwing nitre upon 
it; and, 3, by mixing the alloy with lead, exposing the 
whole to fusion upon a vessel of bone-ashes or earth, and 
blowing upon it with bellows or other blast; the last 
appears most nearly to coincide with the description of 
Diodorus. To this process, known as the cupelling 
process [see Leah], there seems to be a reference in Psa. 
xii, G ; Jer. vi, 28-30 ; Ezek. xxii, 18-22, and from it Mr. 
Napier ( Metals of the Bible , p. 24) deduces a striking il- 
lustration of Mai. iii, 2, 3, “He shall sit as a refiner and 
purifier of silver,” etc. “ When the alloy is melted . . . 
upon a cupel, and the air blown upon it, the surface of 
the melted metals has a deep orange-red color, with a 
kind of flickering wave constantly passing over the sur- 
face. ... As the process proceeds, the heat is increased 
. . . and in a little time the color of the fused metal be- 
comes lighter. ... At this stage the refiner watches 
the operation, either standing or sitting, with the great- 
est earnestness, until all the orange color and shading 
disappears, and the metal has the appearance of a high- 
ly-polished mirror, reflecting every object around it; 
even the refiner, as he looks upon the mass of metal, 
may see himself as in a looking-glass, and thus he can 
form a very correct judgment respecting the purity of 
the metal. If he is satisfied, the fire is withdrawn, and 
the metal removed from the furnace ; but if not consid- 
ered pure, more lead is added and the process repeated.” 

Silver mines are mentioned by Diodorus (i, 33), with 
those of gold, iron, and copper, in the island of Meroe, 
at the mouth of the Nile. Hut the chief supply of sil- 
ver in the ancient world appears to have been brought 
from Spain. The mines of that, country were celebrated 
(1 Macc. viii, 3). Mount Orospeda, from which the 
Guadalquivir, the ancient Baltes, takes its rise, was for- 
merly called “the silver mountain,” from the silver 
mines which were in it (Strabo, iii, p. 148). Tartessus, 
according to Strabo, was an ancient name of the river, 
which gave its name to the town that was built be- 
tween its two mouths. But the largest silver mines in 
Spain were in the neighborhood of Carthago Nova, from 
which, in the time of Polybius, the Iioman government 
received 25,000 drachma? daily. These, when Strabo 
wrote, had fallen into private hands, though most of the 
gold mines were public property (iii, p. 148). Near Cas- 
tillo there were lead mines containing silver, but in 
quantities so small as not to repay the cost of working. 
The process of separating the silver from the lead is 
abridged by Strabo from Polybius. The lumps of ore 
were first pounded, and then sifted through sieves into 
water. The sediment was again pounded, and again 
filtered, and after this process had been repeated five 
times the water was drawn off, the remainder of the ore 
melted, the lead poured away, and the silver left pure. 
If Tartessus be the Tarsliish of Scripture, the metal 
workers of Spain in those days must have possessed the 
art of hammering silver into sheets, for we find in Jer. 
x, 9, “silver spread into plates is brought from Tar- 
shish, and gold from Uphaz.” 

We have no means of knowing whether the gold of 
Ophir was obtained from mines or from the washing of 
gold streams. Pliny (vi, 32), from Juba, describes the 
littus Ilammamm on the Persian Gulf as a place where 
gold mines existed, and in the same chapter alludes to 
the gold mines of the Sabmans. But in all probability 
the greater part of the gold which came into the hands 
of the Phoenicians and Hebrews was obtained from 
streams ; its great abundance seems to indicate this. At 
a very early period Jericho was a centre of commerce 
wfith the East, and in the narrative of its capture we 
meet with gold in the form of ingots (Josh, vii, 21, A. Y. 


“wedge,” lit. “tongue”), in which it was probably cast 
for the convenience of traffic. That which Achan took 
weighed twenty-five ounces. 

As gold is seldom if ever found entirely free from sil- 
' ver, the quantity of the latter varying from two per 
cent, to thirty per cent., it has been supposed that the 
ancient metallurgists were acquainted w ith some means 
of parting them, an operation performed in modern 
times by boiling the metal in nitric or sulphuric acid. 
To some process of this kind it has been imagined that 
reference is made in Prov. xvii, 3, “Th e fining-pot is for 
silver, and the furnace for gold and again in xxvii, 
21. “ If, for example,” says Mr. Napier, “ the term fin- 

ing-pot could refer to the vessel or pot in w-liich the sil- 
ver is dissolved from the gold in parting, as it may be 
called with propriety, then these passages have a mean- 
ing in our modern practice” ( Metals of the Bible , p. 28); 
but he admits that this is at best but plausible, and con- 
siders that “the constant reference to certain qualities 
and kinds of gold in .Scripture is a kind of presumptive 
prool that they were not in the habit of perfectly puri- 
fying or separating the gold from the silver.” 

A strong proof of the acquaintance possessed by the 
ancient Hebrews v r ith the manipulation of metals is 
found by some in the destruction of the golden calf in 
the desert by Moses: “And he took the calf which 
they had made, and burnt it in tire, and ground it to 
powder, and strewed it upon the water, and made the 
children of Israel drink” (Exod. xxxii, 20). As the 
highly malleable character of gold would render an op- 
eration like that which is described in the text almost 
impossible, an explanation has been sought in the sup- 
position that we have here an indication that Moses 
was a proficient in the process known in modern times 
as calcination. The object of calcination being to oxi- 
dize the metal subjected to the process, and gold not 
being affected by this treatment, the explanation can- 
not be admitted. M. Goguet (quoted in Wilkinson’s 
Anc. Eg. iii, 221) confidently asserts that the problem 
has been solved by the discovery of an experienced 
chemist that “in the place of tartaric acid, which we 
employ, the Hebrew legislator used natron, which is 
common in the East.” The gold so reduced and made 
into a draught is further said to have a most detestable 
taste. Goguet’s solution appears to have been adopted 
without examination by more modern writers, but Mr. 
Napier ventured to question its correctness, and endeav- 
ored to trace it to its source. The only clew which he 
found was in a discovery by Stalill, a chemist of the 
17th century, “ that if one part gold, three parts potash, 
and three parts sulphur are heated together, a com- 
pound is formed which is partly soluble in water. If,” 
he adds, “this be the discovery referred to, which I 
think very probable, it certainly has been made the 
most of by Bible critics” (Met. of the Bible, p. 49). The. 
whole difficulty appears to have arisen from a desire to 
find too much in the text. The main object of the de- 
struction of the calf was to prove its worthlessness and 
to throw contempt upon idolatry, and all this might 
have been done without any refined chemical process 
like that referred to. The calf was first heated in the 
fire to destroy its shape, then beaten and broken up by 
hammering or filing into small pieces, which were thrown 
into the water, of which the people were made to drink 
as a symbolical act. “Moses threw the atoms into the * 
water as an emblem of the perfect annihilation of the 
calf, and he gave the Israelites that water to drink, not 
only to impress upon them the abomination and despic- 
able character of the image which they had made, but 
as a symbol of purification, to remove the object of the 
transgression by those very persons who had committed 
it” (Kalisch, Comm, on Exod. xxxii, 20). See Calf, 
Goldex. 

How far the ancient Hebrews were acquainted with 
the processes at present in use for extracting copper 
from the ore, it is impossible to assert, as there are no 
references in Scripture to anything of the kind, except 
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in the passage of Job already quoted. Copper smelting, 
however, is in some cases attended with comparatively 
small difficulties, which the ancients had evidently the 
skill to overcome. Ore composed of copper and oxygen, 
mixed with coal and burned to a bright red heat, leaves 
the copper in the metallic state, and the same result 
will follow if the process be applied to the carbonates 
and snlphurets of copper. Some means of toughening 
the metal, so as to render it tit for manufacture, must 
have been known to the Hebrews as to other ancient 
nations. The Egyptians evidently possessed the art of 
working bronze in great perfection at a very early time, 
and much of the knowledge of metals which the Israel- 
ites had must have been acquired during their residence 
among them. 

Of tin there appears to have been no trace in Pales- 
tine. That the Phoenicians obtained their supplies from 
the mines of Spain and Cornwall there can be no doubt, 
and it is suggested that even the Egyptians may have 
procured it from the same source, either directly or 
through the medium of the former. 1 1 was found among 
the possessions of the Midianites, to whom it might 
have come in the course of tratlic; but in other in- 
stances in which allusion is made to it, tin occurs in 
conjunction with other metals in the form of an alloy. 
The lead mines of < iebel er-llossass. near the coast of the 
lied Sea, about half-way between Berenice and Kossayr 
(Wilkinson, Ifarnlb. for Jvjypt. p. 403), may have sup- 
plied the Hebrews with that metal, of which there were 
no mines in their own country, or it may have been ob- 
tained from the rocks in the neighborhood of Sinai. 
The hills of Palestine are rich in iron, and the mines are 
still worked there, though in a very simple, rude man- 
ner. like that of the ancient Samothracians : of the 
method employed by the Egyptians and Hebrews, we 
have no certain information. It may have been similar 
to that in use throughout the whole of India from very 
early times, which is thus described by I)r. Ure (Dirt, 
of Arts, etc., art. Steel) : "The furnace or bloomerv in 
which the ore is smelted is from four to live feet high ; 
it is somewhat pear-shaped, being about five feet wide 
at bottom and one foot at top. It is built entirely of 
clay. . . . There is an opening in front about a foot or 
more in height, which is built up with clay at the com- 
mencement, and broken down at the end of each smelt- 
ing operation. The bellows are usually made ol a goat’s 
skin. . . . The bamboo nozzles of the bellows are in- 
serted into tubes of clay, which pass into the furnace. 
. . . The furnace is filled with charcoal, and a lighted 
coal being introduced before the nozzles, the mass in the 
interior is soon kindled. As soon as this is accomplished, 
a small portion of the ore, previously moistened with 
water to prevent it from running through the charcoal, 
but without any llux whatever, is laid on the top of the 
coals, and covered with charcoal to fill up the furnace. 
In this manner ore and fuel are supplied, and the bellows 
are urged for three or four hours. When the process is 
stopped, and the temporary wall in front is broken down, 
the bloom is removed with a pair of tongs from the bot- 
tom of the furnace.” 

It has seemed necessary to give this account of a very 
ancient method of iron smelting, because, from the diffi- 
culties which attend it, and the intense heat which is 
required to fceparnte the metal from the ore, it has been 
asserted that the allusions to iron and iron manufacture 
in the Old Testament are anachronisms. But IT it were 
possible among the ancient Indians in a very primitive 
state of civilization, it might have been known to the 
Hebrews, who may have acquired their knowledge by 
working as slaves in the iron furnaces of Egypt (comp. 
Dent, iv, ‘20). The question of the early use of iron 
among the Egyptians is fully disposed of in the follow- 
ing remarks of Sir Gardner Wilkinson (Ancient Ki/yj i- 
tians, ii, 154 150) : “ In the infancy of the. arts and sci- 
ences, the difficulty of working iron might long with- 
hold the secret of its superiority over copper and bronze ; 
but it cannot reasonably be supposed that a nation so 


advanced, and so eminently skilled in the art of working 
metals as the Egyptians and >idonia»s, should have re- 
mained ignorailt of its use, even if we had no evidence 
of its having been known to the Greeks and other peo- 
ple ; and the constant employment of bronze arms and 
implements is not a sufficient argument against their 
knowledge of iron, since we find the Greeks and Homans 
made the same things of bronze long after the period 
when iron was universally known. . . . To conclude, 
from the want of iron instruments, or arms, bearing the 
names of early monarchs of a Pharaonic age. that bronze 
was alone used, is neither just nor satisfactory; since 
the decomposition of iron, especially when buried for 
ages in the nitrous soil of Egypt, is so speedy as to 
preclude the possibility of its preservation. Until we 
know in what manner the Egyptians employed bronze 
tools for cutting stone, the discovery of them affords no 
additional light, nor even argument; since the Greeks 
and Romans continued to make bronze instruments 
of various kinds long after iron was known to them; 
and Herodotus mentions the iron tools used by the 
builders of the Pyramids. Iron and copper mines are 
found in the Egyptian desert, which were worked in old 
times; and the monuments of Thebes, and even the 
tombs about Memphis, dating more than 4000 years ago, 
represent butchers sharpening their knives mi a round 
bar of metal attached to their apron, which from its blue 
color can only be steel ; and the distinction between the 
bronze and iron weapons in the tomb of Ramoses III, 
one painted red, the other blue, leaves no doubt of both 
having been used (as in Rome) at the same periods. In 
Ethiopia iron was much more abundant than in Egypt, 
and Herodotus states that copper was a rare metal there; 
though we may doubt his assertion. of prisoners in that 
country having been bound with fetters of gold. The 
speedy decomposition of iron would be sufficient to pre- 
vent our finding implements of that metal of an early 
period, and the greater opportunities of obtaining cop- 
per ore, added to the facility of working it. might be a 
reason for preferring the latter whenever it answered 
the purpose instead of iron,” .See Metal. 

Mineralogy. This science, like all others of mod- 
ern date, was in a very imperfect state among the He- 
brews. Hence the sacred writers speak of minerals 
without any scientific classification, and according to 
their merely external characteristics. This occasions 
the utmost difficulty in identifying any lmt the com- 
monest mineral substances. In precious stones, partic- 
ularly, this vagueness of name and description precludes 
the possibility of any certainty as to t lie actual mineral 
intended, or, rather, leads to the presumption that in 
most instances no one substance is denoted, but that the 
name is generic, including all stones of the same general 
appearance, color, hardness, etc. See Geji. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the mineral productions mentioned in 
the Bible, with their probable modern representatives. 
For details, see each word in its place. 

Achlavuih Amethyst “amethyst.” 

A labastron Alabaster “nlnhnMer.” 

Avictluistus... Amethyst “ amethyst." 

A rffiiros. Silver “silver.” 

ndhat Marble “red marble.” 

Par eke th j Emerald? “carbuncle.” 

Har faith, j 

liarzil Iron iron.” 

y>WW Alloy? “un.” 

liedrtach Bdellium “bdellium.” 

Jierullvs Beryl “beryl.” 

Jittser Ore “gold.” 

} Alkali “soap,” etc. 

lior.th | 

Chalk dim Chalcedony “chalcedony.* 

dial kolibdvon Klectriim “ line brass.” 

Chaikas Copper “brass.” 

Challam'-sh Flint “flint,” etc. 

Chashmdl Burnished Cupper. . “amber.” 

Chnndr Bitumen “slime." 

Choi Sand “sand.” 

Chrvsolctho* Chrysolite “chrysolite.” 

Chrusoprdsos t'hrysoprnse “ebrysopraee.” 

Clm isos Gold “gold." 

, faar B earl -stone “white marble.” 
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Ekddch 

Gab'ish .... 

Gir........ 

Gophrith . . 
Hals . 


. Carbuncle “carbnncle.” 

. Crystal “pearl.” 

. Lime “ chalk.” 

. Sulphur “brimstone.” 

. Salt “salt.” 


Huakinthos Hyacinth “jacinth.” 

Hwltos Glass “glass.” 

Jaspis Jasper “jasper.” 

Kadkbd Ruby “agate.” 

Kerach Crystal “crystal.” 

Keseph Silver “ silver.” 

Kethem, Virgin Gold “gold.” 

Krustallos Crystal “crystal.” 

JJshem Opal ? “ ligure.” 

Margarites Pearl “pearl.” 

Marmdros Marble “marble.” 

Metach Salt “salt.” 

techislth} u °M> er 1 “ brass -” 

Nether Nitre “nitre.” 

Nnphek Emerald? “emerald.” 

O'dem Garnet “ sardins.” 

Ophereth Lead “lead.” 

J'alddh Steel “torch.” 

Paz Refined Gold “fine gold.” 

Pitddh Topaz? “topaz.” 

Puk Antimony “paint.” 

Sappir 1 ' 08 } Sapphire “ sapphire.” 

Sard>nos\ rwr, 0 Un„ /“sardine.” 

Sardios ] Cainelian / “ sardins.” 

SanVmux Sardonyx “ sardonyx.” 

Sh/iish Alabaster “marble.” 

Shamir Diamond “diamond,” etc. 

Shasher Red Ochre “vermilion.” 

Skebn Agate ? “ agate.” 

Shesh White Marble “marble.” 

Shnham Onyx ? “ onyx.” 

Sidtros Iron “iron.” 

Sig Scoriae, etc “ dross.” 

Smaragdos Emerald “emerald.” 

Soehereth Spotted Marble “black marble.” 

Tarslush Topaz ? “ beryl.” 

Theion Hrimstone “ brimstone.” 

Topazion Topaz “topaz.” 

Tsar Nodule “flint.” 

Yahaldii Onyx? “diamond.” 

Yashepheh Jasper “jasper.” 

Zahub. .'. Gold “ gold.” 

Zekak'ith Glass “ crystal.” 

See Rosenmiiller, Biblical Mineralogy and Botany 
(Edinb. 1846, 12mo); Moore, A ncient Mineralogy (N. Y. 
1834, 12mo). 


Minerva, the name of a lloman goddess, identified 
bv the later Grecizing Romans with the Greek Athene , 
whom she greatly resembled, though, like all the old 
Latin divinities, there was nothing anthropomorphic in 
what was told concerning her. Her name is thought to 
spring from an old Etruscan word preserved in the roots 
of mens (the mind) and monere (to warn or advise) ; and 
the ancient Latin scholar and critic, Yarro (ap. August. 
Be Civ . Dei, vii, 28), regarded her as the impersonation 
of divine thought— the plan of the material universe, of 
which Jupiter was the creator, and Juno the representa- 
tive. Hence all that goes on among men, all that con- 
stitutes the development of human destiny (which is but 
the expression of the divine idea or intention), is under 
her care. She is the patroness of wisdom, arts, and sci- 
ences, the personification, so to speak, of the thinking, 
inventive faculty — and was invoked alike by poets, 
painters, teachers, physicians, and all kinds of craftsmen 
(Ovid, Fast, iii, 809, etc. ; August. 1. c. vii, 16). She also 
guides heroes in war ; and, in fact, every wise idea, every 
bold act, and every useful design, owes something to the 
high inspiration of this virgin goddess (Livy, xlv, 33 ; 
Virgil, jEn. ii, 615). Popular tradition accounted for 
her origin as follows: “She was the offspring of the 
brain of Jupiter, from which she issued in full armor.” 
She was always represented as a virgin. In war she 
was contradistinguished from Mars (the god of brute 
force) as the patroness of scientific warfare, and lienee, 
according to the ancient poets, was always superior to 
him. The favorite plant of Minerva was the olive, and 
the animals consecrated to her were the owl and the 
serpent. As she was a maiden goddess, her sacrifices 
consisted of calves which had not borne the yoke or felt 
the sting (Fulgentius, p. 651). She had many temples 
and festivals dedicated to her. Her oldest temple in 



Rome w'as that on the Capitol. Her most popular festi- 
val was held in March, and. lasted five days, from the 
19th to the 23d inclusive. Minerva was popularly be- 
lieved to be the inventor of musical instruments, espe- 
cially wind instruments, the use of which was very im- 
portant in religious worship, and which were accord- 
ingly subjected to an annual purification, which took 
place during the festival just alluded to (Ovid, Fast, iii, 
849). 

Athene, or Pallas Athene, the Greek goddess 
corresponding, as we have said, to the Roman Minerva, 
was one of the few truly grand ethical divinities of 
Greek mythology. Different accounts are given of her 
origin and parentage, probably from the jumbling to- 
gether of local legends; but the best known, and, in an- 
cient times, the most orthodox version of the myth rep- 
resented her as the daughter of Zeus and Metis. Zeus, 
we are told, when he had attained supreme power after 
his victory over the Titans, chose for his first wife Metis 
(Wisdom); but being advised by both Uranus and Giea 
(Heaven and Earth), he swallowed her, when she was 
pregnant with Athene. When the time came that 
Athene should have been bom, Zeus felt great pains in 
his head, and caused Hephfestus (Vulcan) to split it up 
with an axe, when the goddess sprang forth — fully 
armed, according to the later stories. Throwing aside 
the thick veil of anthropomorphism which conceal^ the 
significance of the myth, we may see in this account of 
Athene’s parentage an effort to set forth a divine sym- 
bol of the combination of power and wisdom. Her father 
was the greatest, her mother the wisest of the gods. 
She is literally born of both, and so their qualities har- 
moniously blend in her. It is possible that the constant 
representation of her as a strictly maiden goddess, who 
had a real , and not a merely jrnidish antipathy to mar- 
riage, was meant to indicate that qualities like hers 
could not be mated, and that, because she was perfect, 
she was doomed to virginity. 
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Athene is not represented, however, by the Creeks as 
a cold, unfeeling divinity; on the contrary, tradition 
will have it that she warmly and actively interested 
herself in the affairs of both gods and men. She sat at 
the right hand of Zens, assisting by her councils. She 
was regarded as the patroness of poetry and oratory; 
agriculture also she was supposed to protect and cherish ; 
and as a warlike divinity she was regarded as the pro- 
tectress in battle of those heroes who were distinguish- 
ed as well for their wisdom as their Valor. Pope, in his 
Temple of Fame, alludes to her twofold character as the 
patroness of arts and arms, where he says : 

“ There Ctesar, graced with both lliuervas, shone.” 

In the Trojan war she fought for the Greeks — who, in 
point of fact, were in the right. The poets feigned that 
Neptune and Minerva disputed for the possession of Atti- 
ca, which the gods promised to him or her who should 
produce the most useful gift to mankind. Neptune, 
striking the earth with his trident, produced a war- 
horse, and Minerva produced the olive (the symbol of 
peace), by which she gained the victory. She was 
sometimes called Pallas, Partlicnos (i. e. “ virgin"), Tri- 
tonia or Tritogencia, and other names. 

Iler worship was universal in ( 1 recce, and representa- 
tions of her in statues, busts, coins, reliefs, and vase 
paintings were and are numerous. She is always dress- 
ed, generally in a Spartan tunic with a cloak over it, 
ami wears a helmet, beautifully adorned with figures of 
different animals, the icgis, the round argolic shield, a 
lance, etc. Her countenance is beautiful, earnest, and 
thoughtful, and the whole figure majestic. There was a 
celebrated statue of Minerva, called “ Palladium,” which 
was said to have fallen from the sky. and on which the 
safety of Troy depended (Milmnn, Hist, of Christianity. 
see Index). See G. Hermann, Dissertatio de Grwca Mi- 
nerva (1*37) ; Ilartung, Die Religion der Rumer, ii, 7* 
sq. ; Gnigniaut, Religions de V Ant ignite ; Smith, Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology , 
s. v.; Vollmer, Mythol. Wurterhuch , s. v. ; Biographie 
Universelle (Particmythologique); Chambers, Encyclop. 
s. v. 

Mingarelli, Fernando, an eminent Italian theo- 
logian, was horn at Bologna in 1721. He flourished as 
professor of theology at the University of Malta for sev- 
eral years. Impaired health finally obliged his return 
to France, lie died at Facnza Dec. 21, 1777. lie was 
a member of the Academy of the Arcadians. Minga- 
rclli wrote several works; the most important arc, J>- 
teru momnnenta ad clussem Ravennatem nuper eruta 
(Facnza, 1756, Ito; notes of Manro Fattorini and of Bi- 
anchi): — Yeterum testimonia de Didymo A lexandrino 
cceco, ex qnibus tres Him de trinitute nuper deteeti eideni 
asseruntur (Borne, 1764, 4to). 

Mingarelli, Giovanni Lodovico, an eminent 
Italian bibliographer, the elder brother of the preceding, 
was horn at Bologna Feb. 27, 1 722. 1 Ic held successively 
the principal olliccs of the congregation of the regular 
canons of San Salvatore. Afterwards lie was a profess- 
or of Greek literature at the College della Sapienza, at 
Home. Mingarelli employed his hours of leisure in vis- 
iting the principal libraries of the great papal city, and 
published some important works which he thus discov- 
ered. lie died at Borne March 6, 1793. We owe to 
him, as editor, the . 1 nnotntiones literates in Rsalmos of 
father Marini (Bologna. I74.s-50i; he added new expla- 
nations of the Psalms, which are included in the Homan 
liturgy, and a life of the author, the exactitude of which 
is praised by Tirabosehi : — Yeterum Patrum Latinorum 
opuscula nmnquam untehne edit a (Bologna, 1751): — So- 
pra on' opera inedita d'lin oiitiro teologo httera (Ven- 
ice, 1763, 12mn; and in the A' nor a Raeeolta ( \dogerana , 
tom. xi). This is a treatise on the Trinity, which Min- 
garelli regards as the product of the 11th century, and 
lie ascribes its authorship to Didymus of Alexandria. 
There is an analysis of his dissertation in the Journal 
dc Bouillon, Jan. 1766 : — - Fggptiorum codicum reliquitv 


Yenetiis in Bibliotheca Xaniana asservatep (ibid. 1785, 2 
pts. 4to). These catalogues are greatly valued hv schol- 
ars. He left a number of works in MS. form : they arc 
now kept at Bologna. See Cavalieri, Yita di Mingarelli 
(Novara, 1*17, *vo); Tipaldo, Biogruphiu deyli Ital. 
illustr. v, 59. 

Mingled People e’reb, a mixture), spoken 

of a “ mixed" multitude, such as accompanied the Israel- 
ites from Egypt (Exod. xii, 3*), and joined them after 
their return frorp Babylon (Noli, xiii, 3); but specifi- 
cally (with the def. article) of the promiscuous mass of 
foreign auxiliaries, e. g. of Solomon (1 Kings x, 15), of 
Egypt (Ezek. xxx, 5 ; Jer. xxv, 20, 24), of Chaldiva (Jcr. 
1,37). ‘‘The phrase (2“^n, hd-ereb), like that of ‘the 
mixed multitude,’ which the Hebrew closely resembles, 
is applied in Jer. xxv, 20, and Ezek. xxx, 5, to denote 
the. miscellaneous foreign population of Egypt and its 
frontier-tribes, including even- one, says Jerome, who 
was not a native Egyptian, but was resident there. The 
Targum of Jonathan understands it in this passage, as 
well as in Jcr. 1, 37, of the foreign mercenaries, though 
in Jer. xxv, 24, where the word again occurs, it is ren- 
dered ‘Arabs.’ It is difficult to attach to it any precise 
meaning, or to identify with the mingled people any 
race of which we have knowledge. ‘The kings of the 
mingled people that dwell in the desert,’ are the same 
apparently as the tributary kings (A.Y. ‘kings of Ara- 
bia’) who brought presents to Solomon (1 Kings x, 15); 
the Hebrew in the two cases is identical. These have 
been explained (as in the Targum on 1 Kings x, 15) as 
foreign mercenary chiefs who were in the pay of Solo- 
mon, but Thenius understands by them the sheiks of 
the border tribes of Bedouins, living in Arabia Deserta, 
who were closely connected with the Israelites. The 
‘ mingled people’ in the midst of Babylon (Jer. 1, 37) 
were probably the foreign soldiers or mercenary troops, 
who lived among the native population, as the Targum 
takes it. Kimchi compares Exod. xii, 3*, and explains 
hd-ereb of the fureign population of Babylon generally, 
‘ foreigners who were in Babylon from several lands,' or 
it may, he says, he intended to denote the merchants, 
ereb being thus connect <1 with the l ’f 

Ezek. xxvii, 27, rendered in the A.Y. ‘the occupiers of 
thy merchandise.’ Ilis first interpretation is based upon 
what appea/s to he the primary signification of the root 
'drab, to mingle, while another meaning, ‘ to pledge, 
guarantee,’ suggested the rendering of the Targum ‘mer- 
cenaries,’ which Jarclii adopts in his explanation of 
‘the kings of hu-ereb.' in 1 Kings x, 15, as the kings 
who were pledged to Solomon and dependent upon him. 
The equivalent which he gives is apparently intended 
to represent the French go rant ie. The rendering of the 
A. V. is supported by the Sept. avppiKTOQ in Jeremiah, 
and iiripiK-oc in Ezekiel” (Smith). See Mixed Mli.- 
tit ide. 

Mingrelia, an Asiatic province of Hussia, situated 
between the Black and Caspian seas, in the country 
formerly called Colchis. It covers a territory of 2600 
square miles, inhabited by nearly 250,000 people. The 
country is mountainous, but is largely cultivated. To- 
bacco, rice, and millet are raised, and a great deal of 
silk, honey, and wine arc produced. Mingrelia became 
subject to Bussia in 1*03, lmt was until 1*67 governed 
by its own prince, called Dadian. who resided in the 
small town of Zoobdidee. The inhabitants of Mingre- 
lia are generally inferior in appearance to the mountain- 
eers of the Caucasus. We arc told by travellers that 
they are an ignorant, superstitious, and corrupt people. 

Religious t 'audition. The Mingrelians are ostensibly 
members of the ( ireck Church, but their religion consists 
rather in outward practices and observances than in in- 
ward purity and heart devotion. Many of their practices 
arc open to severe censure. They observe four Lents, 
comprehending (1) the forty-eight days before Easter; 
(2) the forty days before Christmas; (3) the month pre- 
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ceding St. Peter’s day ; and (4) a Lent devoted to the 
Virgin Mar}', and observed for a fortnight. Their chief 
saint is St. George, who is also the special patron of the 
Georgians, the Muscovites, and the Greeks. Their wor- 
ship of images is of such a description that even Roman- 
ists declare it deserving the reproach of idolatry. They 
offer them stags’ horns, tusks of boars, pheasants’ wings, 
and weapons, with a view of insuring a happy success 
to their wars and hunting expeditions. It is even said 
that, like the Jews, they offer bloody sacrifices, immo- 
late victims, and, like onr Western savages, feast on 
them in general assembly; that they kill animals at the 
tombs of their parents, and pour wine and oil over the 
graves, as the pagans did. They abstain from meat on 
Mondays, out of regard for the moon, and Friday is ob- 
served as a holiday. They are exceedingly thievish : 
theft is not regarded as a crime, but rather a proof of 
skill that disgraces no one ; he who is caught in the act 
has nothing to fear beyond a trifling fine. 

Introduction of Christianity . — Some ecclesiastical his- 
torians insist that the king, the qneen, and the nobility 
of Colchis were converted to the Christian faith by a 
female slave, under the reign of Constantine (Socrates, 
lib. i, c. 20; Sozomen, lib. ii, c. 7). Others assert that 
the Mingrelians were instructed in the Christian doc- 
trines by one Cyrillus, whom the Sclavonians in their 
own tongue call Chiusi, and who is said to have lived 
about A.D. 806. Perhaps religion was extinguished al- 
together in these regions during the time that elapsed 
between the fifth and the ninth centuries. The Min- 
grelians show, on the sea-shore, near the Corax River, 
a large church, in which, according to their statement, 
St. Andrew preached; but this is to be taken “cum grano 
salis.” In former times the Mingrelians acknowledged 
the spiritual supremacy of the patriarch of Antioch ; 
but this supremacy lias been transferred to the patri- 
archal see of Constantinople. Nevertheless they have 
two primates of their own nation, whom they call ca- 
tholicos : one for Georgia, the other for Mingrelia. There 
were formerly twelve bishoprics. There are only six 
left at the present time, the other six having been 
changed into abbeys. The primate or chief bishop of 
Mingrelia, who resides at Constantinople, makes his ap- 
pearance in Mingrelia only once in his life, and then 
only for the purpose of consecrating the holy oil, or 
chrism, which the Greeks call myron. 

The statements of some travellers respecting the 
treasures of the primate and the bishops of the Mingre- 
lians, the splendor of their garments, the extortions they 
commit, and the enormous sums of money they exact 
for mass, confession, ordination, etc., are rather at vari- 
ance with the statements relating to the general poverty 
of the nation ; there is likely to be exaggeration on 
both sides. What is said of the ignorance and corrup- 
tion of the clergy in general may be more readily be- 
lieved. The bishops, who are very loose in their mor- 
als, are regarded as acceptable if they abstain from meat, 
strictly observe Lent, and say mass in conformity with 
the Greek rite. Priests are allowed to marry, not only 
before their ordination, but also afterwards, and even to 
take a second wife, with dispensation. 

The observances at baptism are very peculiar. As 
soon as a child is born, the priest anoints his forehead, 
drawing a cross on it with the chrism. The baptism is 
deferred until the child is two years of age, when he is 
christened by immersion in warm water; again unc- 
tions are made on almost every part of his body; holy 
bread is given him to eat, and wine to drink. The 
priests do not stick to the traditional form of baptism, 
and have been known to use wine for the christening 
of great people’s offspring. 

There are in Mingrelia monks of the order of St. 
Basil, who are called berres. They are dressed like 
Greek monks, and do not differ from them in their man- 
ner of living. A very condemnable abuse is that par- 
ents are allowed to engage their children to this state, 
in their tendcrest years, when they are themselves in- 


capable of choice. There are also nuns of the same or- 
der; they wear a black veil, and observe the same fast- 
ings and abstinence as the monks; but they do not sub- 
mit to claustration, and make no vows, being thus at 
liberty to leave the monastic state when so inclined. 
The cathedral churches are adorned with painted im- 
ages (no rilievi), covered, it is said, with gold and gems; 
but the parochial churches are sadly neglected. It is 
asserted that the Mingrelians are in possession of quite 
a number of precious relics, brought to them by the 
Greek fugitives, after the downfall of Constantinople ; 
among others they claim to have a piece of the true cross, 
eight inches long; but the statements of the Greeks 
and the Romanists, in the matter of relics, are some- 
what subject to caution. The Theatins of Italy in 1627 
established a mission in Mingrelia, and so have the Ca- 
puchins in Georgia, and the Dominicans in Circassia ; 
but the small success which attended these endeavors 
caused the missions to be suffered to fall into decay, and 
finally to be abandoned. See Dr. J. Zampi, Relation de 
Mingrelie ; Cerry, Etat present de VEglise Romaine ; 
Chardin, Voyage tie Perse ; and especially Bergier, Dic- 
tionnaire de Theologie, iv, 347 sq. 

MilPiamin (Heb. Miny antin', j from the 
right hand, or perhaps corrupted from Benjamin), the 
name of two men. See also Miamix. 

1. (Sept. Btvtajitiv v. r. Btvtaptv, Yulg. Benjamin.) 
One of the Levitcs (or priests) who had charge of the 
distribution of the sacred offerings among the families 
of the sacerdotal order under Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxi, 
15). B.C.726. 

2. (Sept. MiajU(V,Vulg. Miamin.) One of the priests 
that returned with Zernbbabel from Babylon (Neh. xii, 
17), and celebrated with trumpets the completion of the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh. xii, 41); probably the same 
elsewhere called Miamin (Neh. xii, 5) or Mijamin (Neh. 
x, 7). 

Miuiatis, Elias, an Eastern theologian and teach- 
er, was born at Liguri, Ccphalonia, in 1669, and was ed- 
ucated at Venice. He filled offices as public instructor, 
and became afterwards clergyman at Constantinople, 
Corfu, and the Peloponnesus, and was finally bishop of 
Calaorvta. He died in 1714. His .works are : Yltrpa 
oicavSdX ov (Leipsic, 1718), a treatise on the schism be- 
tween the. Greek and Latin churches: a Latin and 
German version of it was published at Leipsic in 1843, 
and at Vienna in 1783: — At f'C dyiav t:ai 
ptyaXgv TttTtrapaKotrrt'jv icai tig d\\ag t7rioTt)povg 
ioprdg (Venice, 1727, and often). — Pierer, Universal - 
Lexicon, s. v. 

Miniato (or Minias), Sr., an Armenian prince, who 
belonged to the Roman army, and served under Dccius. 
When that emperor was encamped outside the city" of 
Florence, according to the Florentine legend, this saint 
was denounced as a Christian, and condemned to' be 
thrown to the beasts of the amphitheatre. A panther 
was first set upon him, but the saint was delivered from 
him in answer to his prayers. He was then hanged, 
put in boiling oil, and stoned, without being destroyed, 
for an angel descended to comfort him, and clothed him 
in a garment of light. Finally he was beheaded. It is 
said that this severe measure was executed in A.D. 254. 
Miniato is represented dressed as a prince, with scarlet 
robe and a crown. His attributes are the palm, the lily, 
and javelins. 

Miniature is a picture illustrating the text of a 
MS. ; so called because filling up the outline sketched 
in vermilion (minimum). 

Minims (ordo fratrvm minimorum S. Francisci de 
Paula), a religious order in the Church of Rome, found- 
ed by St. Francis de Paula, of Calabria, in the year 1453. 
The new order was called at first Hermits of St, Francis 
(Eremitee Minimorum Fratrum S. Francisci de Paula). 
Pope Sixtus IV, in 1474, confirmed the statutes of the 
order, thus uniting them in conventual order, and named 
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Francis superior-general. He enjoined on his disciples 
a total abstinence from flesh, wine, and fish ; besi«les 
which they were always to go barefoot, and not permit- 
ted to quit their habit and girdle night or day. Their 
habit is a coarse, black woollen stuff, with a woollen gir- 
dle of the same color, tied in live knots. The order 
increased rapidly; it gained many disciples, especially 
in France, where Francis was in high favor with Louis 
XI, Charles VI 11. and Louis Xll. Many houses of the 
order were established throughout the kingdom, and the 
friars themselves were called les bans hommes ( JJoni ho- 
mines). In Spain they also gained influence, Ferdinand 
the Catholic building their first monastery for them at 
Malaga. A new name, “ the Fathers of Victory,” was 
bestowed upon them, because Ferdinand believed that 
only by their prayerful intercession Malaga had been 
captured from the Moors. In 1497 the emperor Maxi- 
milian called them to Germany, and founded three mon- 
asteries for the order. 

For a long time the order had no special rules and 
regulations, the example of the superior-general serving 
as a pattern. In 1493 Franeiscus finished his threefold 
rules, and they were confirmed by pope Alexander VL 
Humility and repentance, poverty, lasting, praying, and 
silence form the principal features of these ascetic rules, 
and Franciscos called his brethren “ Minimos Fratres .” 
This name was given them because they should be “ the 
least among the brethren,” and Christ’s words (Matt, 
xxv, 40), “Quamdiu fecistis uni de liis fratribus meis 
minimis, mihi fecistis,” should have a peculiar reference 
to them. The austerity of the rules is particularly 
great in the selection of food. The brethren are de- 
barred not only the use of meat, but also of eggs, butter, 
milk, and cheese. In 1493 Franeiscus also instituted a 
female order of Minims, and subjected it to the guidance 
of the older order. 

The order is at present divided into thirty-one prov- 
inces, of which twelve are in Italy, eleven in France 
and Flanders, seven in Spain, and one in Germany. In 
the beginning of the last century the order had about 
450 convents. At present their number has greatly 
decreased. The Minims have passed even into the In- 
dies, where there are some convents which do not com- 
pose provinces, but depend immediately on the general. 
Their principal house is at Home. The superior of each 
male body is called corrector; that of each female body, 
correctrix ; the superior of the order is called generalis 
corrector. There are now but few houses for female 
Minims. The tertiaries of the order are secular per- 
sons; but while they are not obliged to retire from so- 
ciety, they are required to observe the abstinence from 
meat, etc. They have also correctors and correctrices, 
and are subject to the order of the general corrector. 
Their distinguishing mark is a girdle with only two 
knots. Uonanni, Yerz. tier geistlivhen Ordenslente, ii, 58 
sq.; Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon , vii, 152; Her- 
zog, Ileut-Fncgklopddie , ix, 538. (J. II. W.) 

Minister, one who acts as the less (from minus or 
minor) or inferior agent, in obedience or subservience to 
another, or who serves, otliciatcs, etc., as distinguished 
from the master ,magister (from mugis), or superior. It 
is used in the A.V. to describe various officials of a re- 
ligious and civil character. The words so translated in 
the Scriptures are the following: 

1 . meshareth’ , which is applied. (1) to an at- 

tendant upon a person in high rank, as to Joshua in rela- 
tion to Moses (Fxod. xxiv, 13, Sept. 7 rap«rrT]Kwr af>Ttp; 
Aquila and Symm. o X«r rovpyuQ avTov ; comp. Exod. 
xxxiii, 11, Sept. StpuTTujv \i\aovc ; Xunib. xi, 28; Josh, 
i, l,Sept. vnovpyoQ Momovj; Alex. Xiroiyjydr), and to 
the attendant on the prophet Elisha (2 Kings iv, 43; vi. 
15, Sept. Xtironpyog ; comp. 2 Kings iii, II; 1 Kings 
xix, 21) ; (2) to the attaches of a royal court (1 Kings 
x, 5 [Sept. Afiroi'pof j, where, it may be observed, they 
are distinguished from the “servants” or officials of 
higher rank [“J3”, a more general term, Sept. 7r«if], an- 


swering to our ministers, by the different titles of the 
chambers assigned to their use, the “sitting” of the ser- 
vants meaning rather their uboile, and the “ attendance” 
of the ministers the ante-room in which they were sta- 
tioned) ; persons of high rank held this post in the Jew- 
ish kingdom (2 (‘hron. xxii, 8); and it may be in this 
sense, as the attendants of the King of kings, that the 
term is applied to the angels in l’sa. ciii, 21 ( Xurovpyoi ) ; 
comp. I'sa. civ, 4 (Heb. i, 7; and see Stuart’s Comment. 
ad loc.) ; (3) to the priests and Lcvites, who are thus 
described by the prophets and later historians (Jer. 
xxxiii, 21 ; Ezek. xliv, 11 ; Joel i. 9. 13; Ezra viii, 17; 
Nell, x, 30), though the verb, whence meshareth is de- 
rived, is not uncommonly used ill reference to their 
services in the earlier books (Exod. xxviii,43; Xumb. 
iii, 31; Dent, xviii, 5, etc.). Persons thus designated 
sometimes succeeded to the office of their principal, as 
did Joshua and Elisha. Hence the term is used of the 
Jews in their capacity as a sacred nation, “Men shall 
call you the ministers of our God” (Isa. Ixi, G). 

2. n“2, pelach ’ (Chald.), Ezra vii, 24, “ minister” of 

religion, Xtirovpydq (comp. ver. 19), though he 

uses the word in the same sense, ch. viii, 17. 

In the N. T. we have three terms, each with its distinc- 
tive meaning. 

3. Afiroepoc, a term derived from XtTror ipyov, “pub- 
lic work,” and the leitourgia was the. name of certain 
personal services which the citizens of Athens and some 
other states had to perform gratuitously for the public 
good. From the sacerdotal use of the word in the X.T., 
it obtained the special sense of a “ public divine service,” 
which is perpetuated in our word “liturgy.” The verb 
Xtiroepytii' is used in this sense in Acts xiii, 2. It an- 
swers most nearly to the Hebrew meshdreth, and is usu- 
ally employed in the Sept, as its equivalent. It be- 
tokens a subordinate public administrator, whether civil 
or sacerdotal, and is applied in the former sense to the 
magistrates in their relation to the divine authority 
(Uom. xiii, 6), and in the latter sense to our Lord in re- 
lation to the Father (Ileb. viii, 2), and to St. Paul in re- 
lation to Jesus Christ (Uom. xv, 16), where it occurs 
among other expressions of a sacerdotal character, “ min- 
istering” (itpoupyof urn), “offering up” (7rpo<r^opd,etc.). 
In all these instances the original and special meaning 
of the word, as used by the Athenians, namely, with re- 
spect to those who administered the public offices (Xti- 
rorpyiat ) at their own expense (Ilbckh, Stuufshaush. 
tier .1 thener, i, 480 ; ii, G2 ; Potter’s Gr. A n(. i, 85), is pre- 
served, though this comes, perhaps, yet more distinctly 
forward in the cognate terms Xurovpyia and X*iroop- 
ytTr, applied to the sacerdotal office of the Jewish priest 
(Luke i, 23 ; Ileb. ix, 2 1 ; x. 1 l),to the still higher priest- 
hood of Christ (Ileb. viii, 6), and in a secondary sense 
to the Christian priest who offers up to God the faith 
of his converts (Phil, ii, 17, Xetrovpyia rf/g irio-fu)c), 
and to any act of public self-devotion on the part of a 
Christian disciple (Uom. xv, 27 ; 2 Cor. ix, 12; Phil, ii, 
30). 

4. The second Greek term, vm\ot7H£, differs from the 
two others in that it contains the idea of actual and per- 
sonal attendance upon a superior. Thus it is used of 
the attendant in the synagogue, the "TH, chazdn, of the 
Talmudists (Luke iv, 20), whose duty it was to open 
and close the building, to produce and replace the hooka 
employed in the service, and generally to wait on the 
officiating priest or teacher (Carpzov, Apparat. p. 314). 
It is similarly applied to Mark, who, as the attendant on 
Harnabas and Saul (Acts xiii, 5). was probably charged 
with the administration of baptism mid other assistant 
duties (De Wette, ad loc.); and again to the subordi- 
nates of the high-priests (John vii, 32, 45; xviii. 3. etc.), 
or of a jailor (Matt, v, 25- TrooKnop in Luke xii, 58; 
Acts v, 22). Josephus calls Moses riv i'7rt]piri]v Dfou 
(.!«/. iii, 1, I). Kings are so called in Wisd. vi, 4. The 
idea of personal attendance comes prominently forward 
in Luke i, 2; Acts xxvi, 16, in both of which places it 
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is alleged as a ground of trustworthy testimony (“ ipsi 
viderunt, et, quod plus est, rainistrarunt” Bengel). Last- 
ly, it is used interchangeably with Hicticovog in 1 Cor. 
i v, 1, eomp. with iii, 5, but in this instance the term is 
designed to convey the notion of subordination and hu- 
mility. In all these eases the etymological sense of the 
word (vi ro tptri]c) comes out. It primarily signifies an 
under-rower on board a galley, of the class who used the 
longest oars, and consequently performed the severest 
duty, as distinguished from the Spaidrgg, the rower 
upon the upper bench of the three, and from the vav- 
rat, sailors, or the iirij3dTai, marines (Dem. 1209, 1 1, 
14; eomp. also 1208, 20; 1214, 23; 1216, 13; Pol. i, 25, 
3): hence in general a hand, agent, minister, attend- 
ant, etc. The term that most adequately represents it 
in our language is “attendant.” 

5. The third Creek terra, thavoroe, is the'one usually 
employed in relation to the ministry of the Gospel; its 
application is twofold, in a general sense to indicate 
ministers of anv order, whether superior or inferior, and 
in a special sense to indicate an order of inferior minis- 
ters. In the former sense we have the cognate term 
dtaKovia applied in Acts vi, 1, 4, both to the ministra- 
tion of tables and to the higher ministration of the 
Word, and the term, cictKovog itself applied, without de- 
fining the office, to Paul and Apollos (1 Cor. iii, 5), to 
Tychieus (Eph. vi, 21 ; Col. iv, 7), to Epaphras (Col. i, 
7), to Timothy (1 Thess. iii, 2), and even to Christ him- 
self (Horn, xv, 8; Gal. ii, 17). In the latter sense it is 
applied in the passages where the StuKovog is contra- 
distinguished from the bishop, as in Phil, i, 1 ; 1 Tim. 
iii, 8-13. The word is likewise applied to false teach- 
ers (2 Cor. xi, 15), and even to heathen magistrates 
(ltom. xiii, 4), in the sense of a minister, assistant, or 
servant in general, as in Matt, xx, 26. The term ftd- 
kovoi denotes among the Greeks a higher elass of ser- 
vants than the iouXoi (Athen. x, 192; see Buttm. Lex. 
i, 220; comp. Matt, xxii, 13, and Sept, for ri’i'l, Esth. 
i, 10 ; ii, 2 ; vi, 3). It is worthy of observation that the 
word is thus of very rare occurrence in the Sept., and 
then only in a general sense : its special sense, as known 
to us in its derivative “deaeon” (q. v.), seems to be of 
purely Christian growth. — Smith; Kit to. See Minis- 
try. 

MINISTER is a Latin word applied in that portion 
of the Christian Church known as the Western to des- 
ignate that officer who is styled deacon in Greek. The 
word was applied generally to the Anglican clergy about 
the time of the great rebellion, since which time it has 
come into general use, and is now applied to any preaeher 
of the Gospel. Even the Jews have adopted the use 
of this word, and rabbi is scarcely ever heard in Eng- 
lish-speaking congregations of that people. Ministers 
are also called divines, and may be distinguished into 
p>olemic, or those who possess controversial talents; cas- 
uistic, or those who resolve cases of conscience ; experi- 
mental, those who address themselves to the feelings, 
cases, and circumstances of their hearers; and, lastly, 
practical, those who insist upon the performance of all 
those duties which the Word of God enjoins. An able 
minister will have something of all these united in him, 
though he may not exeel in all ; and it becomes every 
one who is a candidate for the ministry to get a clear 
idea of each, that he may not be deficient in the dis- 
charge of that work which is the most important that 
can be sustained by mortal beings. Many volumes 
have been written on this subject, but we must be con- 
tent in this place to offer only a few remarks relative 
to it. 

1. In the first place, then, it must be observed that min- 
isters of the Gospel ought to be sound as to their princi- 
ples. They must be men whose hearts are renovated 
by divine grace, and whose sentiments are derived from 
the sacred oracles of divine truth. A minister without 
principles will never do any good ; and he who professes 
to believe in a system should see to it that it accords 


with the Word of God. His mind should clearly per- 
ceive the beauty, harmony, and utility of the doctrines, 
while his heart should be deeply impressed with a sense 
of their value and importance. 

2. They should be mild and affable as to their disposi- 
tions and deportment. A haughty, imperious spirit is a 
disgrace to the ministerial character, and generally 
brings contempt. They should learn to bear injuries 
with patience, and be ready to do good to every one; 
be courteous to all without cringing to any ; be affable 
without levity, and humble without pusillanimity; con- 
ciliating the affections without violating the truth; 
connecting a suavity of manners with a dignity of char- 
acter; obliging without flattery; and throwing off all 
reserve without running into the opposite extreme of 

I volubility and trifling. 

3. They should be superior as to their knowledge and 
talents. Though many have been useful without what 
is called learning, yet none have been so without some 
portion of knowledge and wisdom. Nor has God Al- 
mighty ever sanctified ignorance, or consecrated it to 
his service; since it is the effect of the fall, and the 
consequence of our departure from the fountain of in- 
telligence. Ministers therefore, especially, should en- 
deavor to break these shackles, get their minds enlarged, 
and stored with all useful knowledge. The Bible should 
be well studied, and that, especially, in the original lan- 
guages. The selieme of salvation by Jesus Christ should 
be well understood, with all the various topics eonneeteil 
with it. And in the present day a knowledge of his- 
tory, natural philosophy, logic, mathematics, and rhet- 
oric is peculiarly requisite. A clear judgment, also, with 
a retentive memory, inventive faculty, and a facility of 
communication, should be obtained. 

4. They should be. diligent as to their studies. Their 
time, especially, should be improved, and not lost by too 
much sleep, formal visits, indolence, reading useless 
books, studying useless subjects: Every day should 
have its work, and every subject its due attention. 
Some advise a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and an- 
other in the Greek Testament, to be read every day. 
A well-chosen system of divinity should be accurately 
studied. The best definitions should be obtained, and 
a constant regard paid to all those studies which savor 
of religion, and have some tendency to public work. 

5. Ministers shoidd be extensive as to their benevolence 
and candor. A contracted, bigoted spirit ill becomes 
those who preach a Gospel which breathes the purest 
benevolence to mankind. This spirit has done more 
harm among all parties than many imagine, and is, in 
our opinion, one of the most powerful engines the devil 
makes use of to oppose the best interests of mankind ; 
and it is really shocking to observe how seets and par- 
ties have all, in their turns, anathematized each other. 
Now, while ministers ought to contend earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, they must remember 
that men always think differently from eaeh other; 
that prejudice of education has great influence; that 
difference of opinion as to subordinate things is not 
of such importance as to be a ground of dislike. Let 
the ministers of Christ, then, pity the weak, forgive the 
ignorant, bear with the sincere though mistaken zealot, 
and love all who love the Lord Jesus Christ. 

6. Ministers should be zealous and faithful in their 
public woi'k. The sick must be visited, children piust 
be catechised, the ordinances administered, and the 
Word of God preached. These things must be taken 
up, not as a matter of duty only, but of pleasure, and 
executed with faithfulness; and, as they are of the ut- 
most. importance, ministers should attend to them with 
all that sincerity, earnestness, and zeal which that im- 
portance demands. An idle, frigid, indifferent minister 
is a pest to society, a disgrace to his profession, an in- 
jury to the Church, and offensive to God himself. 

7. Lastly, ministers should be consistent as to their con- 
duct. No brightness of talent, no superiority of intel- 
lect, no extent of knowledge, will ever be a substitute 
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for this. They should not only possess a luminous 
mind, but set a good example. This will procure dig- 
nity to themselves, give energy to what they say, and 
prove a blessing to the circle in which they move. In 
tine, they should be men of prudence and prayer, light 
and love, zeal and knowledge, courage and humility, 
humanity and religion. 

.Sec Dr. Smith, Lecture on the Sacred Office; Gerard, 
Pastoral Care; Macgill, Address to Young Clergymen; 
Massillon, Charges; Baxter , Reformed Pastor ; Herbert, 
Country Parson; Burnet, Pastoral Cure ; Dr. Edwards, 
Preacher ; Mason, Student and Pastor; Brown, Address 
to Students ; Mather, Student and Preacher; Ostcrvald, 
Lectures on the Sacred Ministry; Robinson, Claude; 
Doddridge, Lectures on Preaching ; Miller, Letters on 
Clerical Manners; llurder, Hints; Ware, Lecture on the 
Connection of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care; 
Christ. Examiner ; Plumcr, Pastoral Theology ; Tyng, 
Office and Duty of a Christian Pastor; Bridge, Christian 
Ministry; Kidder, The Christian Pastorate; Townsend, 
Tongue and Sword; Presb. Qu. and Princet. Iter. 1854, 
p. 380,708; 1859, p. 15, 360; Jan. 1873, art. vi and vii ; 
Vniversalist Qu. Oct. 1872, art. vii ; Kitto, Journal, 
April, 1853, p. 192; Meth. Qu. Rev. July, 1851, p. 430. — 
Henderson’s Buck, Theol. Diet. s. v. See Ministry. 

Minister of the Altar was a title applied in the 
Church of Rome, since the close of the 12th century, to 
the provider of pure bread, wine, and water for the 
mass. The vnhnstrant , as he is called by the clergy, 
also responds to the prayers and benedictions. Orig-. 
inally a clerk, deacon, or subdeacon was delegated for 
this position, but now the duty is assigned to boys, ex- 
cept on unusually solemn aiid festive occasions. 

Ministerial Call, a term used to denote that 
right or authority which a person receives to preach the 
Gospel. This call is considered as twofold : divine and 
ecclesiastical. . The following things seem essential to a 
divine call: 1. A holy, blameless life; 2. An ardent and 
constant inclination and zeal to do good; 3. Abilities 
suited to the work : such as knowledge, aptness to teach, 
courage, etc. ; 4. An opportunity afforded in Providence 
to be useful. The Methodists hold that no man should 
seek to enter the ministerial ranks who docs not feel es- 
pecially called to preach the Gospel. They are quite 
decided on this point. An ecclesiastical call consists in 
the election which is made of any person to be a pastor. 
But here those governed by an episcopacy differ from 
the Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, etc. ; the 
former believing that the choice and call of a minister 
rest with the superior clergy, or those who have the 
gift of an ecclesiastical benelice; the latter teaching 
that it should rest on the suffrage of the people to whom 
he is to minister. See Episcopacy ; Ordination. 

Ministerial Education. It is rather an infer- 
ence than a demonstrable historical fact that in the Le- 
vitical cities of the Jews schools were maintained for 
the instruction of priests and Lcvites in the knowledge 
and ceremonies of the law. .See EnrcATiox. It is 
certain, however, that under Samuel “schools of the 
prophets’’ were established for the purpose of training 
men for the high function of moral and spiritual teach- 
ing. Not less than live such schools are named in sacred 
history; one at Naiotli, one at Bethel, one at Jericho, 
one at Gilgal, and another at Mount Ephraim. The 
number of the sons of the prophets was often large. 
Obadiah hid one hundred of them in a cave to save 
them from the malice of Jezebel, and at the translation 
of Elijah liftv of the sons of the prophets were present 
to witness the wonderful scene. 

At a subsequent period of Jewish history a species of 
schools came into vogue, known as the “assemblies of 
the wise.” The Talmud mentions some twelve of these 
institutions, of which those at Tiberias and Jerusalem 
were the most celebrated. Nevertheless they were not 
exclusively for the education of the priests, but also 
of elders and teachers. When Jesus the Christ ap- 


peared among men, no inconsiderable portion of his 
ministry was employed in the instruction and training 
of his disciples in a kind of peripatetic school, of which 
he was the great Teacher, as he went about doing good 
and explaining the things of the kingdom of God. From 
the Acts and the Epistles it is evident that the apostles 
imitated their divine Lord in giving personal attention 
to the instruction of younger disciples designed to suc- 
ceed them in the holy vocation. As the great Head of 
the Church had commanded his disciples to “ go teach 
all nations,” so Raul, in handing down his apostolical re- 
sponsibility to the future Church, exhorts Timothy and 
his successors in this language: “The things that thou 
hast hoard of me among many witnesses, the same com- 
mit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also” (2 Tim. ii, 2). 

In harmony with such examples and precepts, it is 
recorded, in the early history of the Church, that the 
apostle John spent his advanced years at Ephesus in 
qualifying youth for the Christian ministry, that Mark 
founded a ministerial school at Alexandria, and l’oly- 
carp another at Smyrna. Subsequently, similar schools 
were established at Civsarca, in Palestine; at Antioch, 
Laodicea, Nicomedia, Athens, Edessa, Nisibis in Meso- 
potamia, Sclcneia, Rome, and Carthage. Less distin- 
guished than these were many episcopal schools con- 
nected with the prominent dioceses of the ancient 
Church. In some of the better periods and phases of 
monastieism conventual schools were established, in 
which young ecclesiastics were qualified as missionaries 
and teachers for the tribes and nations to which they 
were sent forth. Prominent among these were the 
schools at Iona, at Bangor, in Wales, and Armagh, in 
Ireland. During the mediaeval period the Waldenses, 
although few iii number and obscure in their seclusion, 
required all their candidates for the ministry to be dili- 
gent students, prescribing to them a course of study, and 
testing them by specific examinations. 

The schools of Charlemagne, and the various univer- 
sities founded in sequence of the Crusades, appear to 
! have contemplated primarily, though not exclusively, 
the instruction of ecclesiastics. The University of 
* Prague and that of Strasburg are celebrated for their 
aid to religion and the diffusion of piety in the Church. 

I Nor must Paris be omitted. All these institutions ex- 
erted their influence for the purifying of Christian doc- 
trine, not ‘only at home, but abroad. We need but meu- 
| tion the names of John IIuss and Jerome of Prague; 
j and here let us not forget John Wicklifie, who labored 
so faithfully at Oxford, and instilled English students 
I with those principles that gave life to the Reformation. 
D’Aubigue says: “ The first rays of the sun from on 
high gilded with their lircs at once the Gothic colleges 
J at Oxford and the antique schools at Cambridge.” 1 lur- 
ing the Reformatory period, the Continental universities 
became the main agencies for the spread of lhe new doc- 
trines. Wittenberg, then but recently founded, became 
the nursery, the citadel, of the Protestants. The lect- 
ure-rooms of the Reformers were their principal pulpits; 
and, as has been declared bv Mclauethon in his Life of 
Luther, the great cause owes its success to the universi- 
ties. The University of Heidelberg heard with joy the 
lectures of the exile Rcuehlin. Wittenberg was the 
starting-point of the great Reformer himself, and from 
all Europe students (locked thither to sit at the feet of 
the immortal Mclauethon. All the leaders of the new 
cause, in short, were university men — most of them pro- 
fessors, who diffused their opinions through attentive 
listeners. Calvin, first at Strasburg, and later, aided by 
Beza. at Geneva, exerted an influence chiefly through 
the famous schools with which he was connected. Floury 
says, in his Life of Calvin: “lie was indebted to the 
academy (at Geneva'), which soon became greatly fre- 
quented", for the rapid diffusion of his doctrines in Ger- 
many, Holland, and France.” In passing, we may re- 
mind our readers also of those university laborers, the 
, ardent servants for the Christian cause, Erasmus of 
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Paris, (Ecolampadius of Strasburg, Peter Martyr and 
Martin Bncer of Oxford and Cambridge, and Arminius 
of Leyden. 

From those days to the present all complete univer- 
sities had had faculties of theology of greater or less 
extent. Their character and influence we shall con- 
sider in an article on Theological Education (q. v.). We 
confine ourselves for the present to a review of the edu- 
cational advantages offered by the various religious or- 
ganizations independent of the state ; and as even such 
are in Europe subject to more or less state aid, we shall 
consider here only those of religious bodies in the United 
States of America, but mainly in so far as they have in 
view the instruction of ministers. 

In the colonial days of this country’s history the 
ministers were, with few exceptions, men who had been 
trained for the work in Europe, and in a majority of 
cases were skilled laborers in the vineyard before they 
left the old country. It has been estimated that there 
was in the New England colonies, twenty years after 
the landing of the Pilgrims, a graduate of college for 
every 240 inhabitants. A few of these graduates were 
employed in the civil administration of the colonies, 
but most of them were in the ministry. As the pop- 
ulation increased, it became necessary to supply the 
ministry from the rising generation. For this purpose, 
and this mainly, the university at Cambridge was 
founded in 168(5, and as its motto was chosen ‘‘Christo 
et ecclesite” ( To Christ and the Church'). Amid much 
sacrifice and denial this school was started, and for years, 
yea, decades, as new churches were planted, or as the 
early ministers passed away by death, the ministerial 
office w» supplied, in great measure, from among the 
graduates of the infant college. More than half of its 
graduates, during the first century of its existence, en- 
tered into the labors of the ministry. Cotton Mather, 
in his Magnolia, furnishes a list of the New England 
churches in 169(1, from which it appears that of the 129 j 
pulpits supplied by 116 pastors, 107 of the preachers 
were graduates of Harvard College. In the charters 
of several of the oldest colleges it is declared that virtue 
and religion are the principal objects for the founding of 
these higher institutions of learning. “ The Virginians 
have souls to be saved” was the plea presented by the 
pioneers in 1693, when the college was asked for Vir- 
ginia; “and though the chancellor cursed their souls, 
saying, ‘Let them raise tobacco,’ William and 3 1 arv 
granted both a charter and money to the college which 
still bears their name.” In a few generations all the 
leading churches, as they grew and found a need for 
training-schools to supply the ministry, founded col- 
leges, until at present full four hundred chartered 
Christian colleges have grown into life as the outward 
material expression of the Christian zeal within Ameri- 
can bosoms. What is peculiarly strange about Amer- 
ican colleges is that all of them have felt more or less 
constrained to consecrate their work to religion. “ Sec- 
ular and state colleges, so called, many of them, surpass 
those under denominational control in their vigorous 
appeals to the religious feelings of the people.” Placing 
some eminent worker of the Christian Church in the 
presidency, they install the Word of God in the daily 
college prayers. They require all the students to at- 
tend church each Sabbath. They have daily prayer- 
meetings among the students. These students gener- 
ally attend Sabbath-schools. The Greek Testament is 
read in the college lessons. The evidences of Christian- 
ity are taught in the classes. Free tuition and other 
inducements are offered to attract candidates for the 
ministry to these institutions. Revival measures are 
introduced. All the means of grace known to the evan- 
gelical churches are used as regularly, as frequently, as 
earnestly in the colleges as they are in any of the con- 
gregations. Of late years, the Church, working unitedly 
under the auspices of the “ Evangelical Alliance,” has 
appointed a day of prayer to be observed once annually — 
now on the last Thursday in January — and many have 


been the conversions and fruits for the ministry. It is 
asserted by those who have carefully searched the records 
of our colleges that nearly one third of their graduates 
enter the ministry. Of Amherst College, e. g., it is 
told that “nearly half of its ‘alumni,’ since the begin- 
ning of its career, have become ministers of the Gos- 
pel.” “Even West Point Military Academy, where 
they talk of war, and drill to the time of martial music 
every day, the cross of Jesus has won many a trophy. 
In one of the awakening seasons there the college chap- 
lain was busy circulating tracts. A cadet to whom he 
gave a tract called soon afterwards to see him, exclaim- 
ing, ‘1 am a lost sinner; what must I do to be saved?’ 
The chaplain led him gently to Jesus. The cadet was 
afterwards bishop Polk.” Such is the religious influ- 
ence upon the higher literary institutions in the United 
States of America. 

Theological Seminaries. — Ministerial education, prop- 
erly so called, was afforded to but few of the earlier 
preachers of this country. In the colleges no special ad- 
vantages were known, except what the instructors could 
grant by special arrangement. Principally the custom 
prevailed in some churches of associating ministerial 
candidates as students with experienced pastors, from 
whom they might receive instruction in theology and 
pastoral duty, and to whom in turn they might render 
some assistance. In other churches, in which the press- 
ure for ministerial aid was great, young and inexperi- 
enced men were associated in actual service with senior 
ministers, by whom they were expected to be taught. 
While such modes of instruction and training were the 
best practicable at an initial period of Church develop- 
ment, and, indeed, not without some intrinsic advan- 
tages, yet the increase of general education, and the ne- 
cessity for more thorough study on the part of minis- 
ters, were thought to demand the establishment of a 
class of institutions specially devoted to ministerial prep- 
aration and the cultivation of sacred learning. 

The history of this class of institutions in the United 
States is limited to the present century, with the single 
exception of a Roman Catholic seminary in Baltimore, 
founded in 1791. The first theological seminary of the 
Congregationalists, that of Andover, was founded in 1867. 
44ie dates at which the other principal denominations 
followed these examples are as follows : The Presbyte- 
rians at Princeton in 1812; the Protestant Episcopalians 
at New York in 1817 ; the Baptists at Hamilton, N. Y., 
in 1820; the Methodists at Newbury, Vt., in 1843 — con- 
solidated with Concord, N. 11., in 1847. 

The extent to which institutions for ministerial edu- 
cation have since been multiplied is indicated by the 
following summary, given in the report of the United 
States commissioner of education for 1870: 


Denomination. 

X umber of 
Institutions. 

Number of 

Number of 
Students. 

Roman Catholic 

10 

04 

737 

Presbyterian 

13 

47 

505 

Baptist 

15 

45 

4S0 

Protestant Episcopal. 

12 

50 

380 

Methodist Episcopal.. 

4 

26 

307 

Congregational 

7 

31 

304 

Lutheran 

13 

23 

243 

Reformed 

5 

9 

61 

United Presbyterian- 

4 

8 

47 

Minor sects 

10 

36 

262 

Total 

93 

339 

3,326 


Of the influence of this class of institutions as a whole, 
it may be said that it is greatly conducive to the ad- 
vancement of sacred learning. By the accumulation 
oflibraries, by the classification of studies, by the devo- 
tion of able men to special departments, more thorough 
instruction is provided, and students are enabled to se- 
cure, within limited periods, a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the various branches of theological science 
than would be possible by any form of isolated or indi- 
vidual effort. (D. r. K.) 

Educational Aid Societies. — In this connection a word 
must be said about the many educational societies 
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founded by the various religious bodies to aid young 
men financially during their preparations for the sacred 
office of the ministry. The amount of work accom- 
plished by these agencies may he estimated by reference 
to the following items: The American Education Soci- 
ety (including I lie parent society at Boston and its Pres- 
byterian branches), since its formation in the year 1815, 
has raised and expended in the work of ministerial edu- 
cation not far from £2,UOO,»)UO. It has afforded aid to 
over 501)0 young men in their course of education for 
the ministry. The amount raised by this society for 
one year was £38,914, and the number of young men 
assisted for the same year was 432. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions since its 
formation has sent out into the great foreign mission 
field not far from 500 ordained ministers. Of these 
over one half have been beneficiaries of the American 
Education Society. About one third of the Congrega- 
tional ministers of New England at the present time 
were aided in their education by this society, while more 
than one third of that large body of men who have la- 
bored so elliciently in connection with the Home Mis- 
sionary Society were raised up in the same way. The 
Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church (Old 
School) has since its formation furnished aid to about 
2200 young men. IIow many of these men have been 
employed in foreign and home missionary service we 
have no means at hand for determining. The amount 
raised by this board from year to year for the purposes 
of ministerial education is not far from £50,000, and the 
number of young men now assisted yearly is but little 
less than 400. There is also an Education Society in 
connection with the Baptist churches, which has ren- 
dered efficient aid in the same great work. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church this agency has assumed 
such vast importance that special provision was made 
for a “Board of Education 1 ’ during the American Cen- 
tennial of Methodism, and there is now (1874) a fund 
of £100,000, the interest of which is annually expended 
to aid candidates for the Methodist ministry There 
are also educational societies for the same purpose in 
connection with most of the Annual Conferences. Even 
the non-evangelical churches support such agencies. 
.See Knight, Utility of Theol . Seminaries ; Kentish, Im- 
portance of Min. Education ; Clarke (Adam). Letter to 
a Preacher; Mason, Student and Pastor; Baike, Re- 
marks on Clerical Education; New- Eng lander, i, 12G; 
Eclectic Rev. (new series), i, 99: Princeton Per. v, 55; 
xv, 587; Christian Examiner , xi, 84; .Inter. Bible Re- 
pository, ix, 474: xi, 187; 2d series, viii, 444; x, 402 ; 
Evangel. (Luth.) Qu. Rev. 1808, July; Meth. Qn. Rev. 
July. 1845, art. ii; Jan. 1872, p. 94; Theul. Medium 
{Cumberland Presbyt. Rev.'), Jan. 1873, art. i. 

Ministerium is a term applied to an ecclesiastical 
body within the pale of the Lutheran Church. It is 
composed only of ordained ministers, and transacts busi- 
ness pertaining only to the interests of the ministry, such 
as t lie examination , licensure , and ordination of candi- 
dates for the ministry. “ This is the specific and chief 
business of the ministerium. It also, when necessary, 
examines and decides charges of heresy against any of 
its own members, and may, by appeal, act in the cause 
of a layman charged with heresy — but only by appeal 
‘from the decision of a Church Council.”’ It will thus 
be seen that the business transacted by the ministerium 
is of a special and definite character; and to preclude any 
attempt to go beyond this, it is expressly provided that 
“all business not specifically intrusted to the ministeri- 
nm . . . shall belong to the synod.” Of late efforts 
have been made, especially in this country, to abolish 
the ministerium, and to transfer its power to the synod, 
in order that the lay members of the Church may have 
a voice in the management of the alliiirs now within 
the jurisdiction of the ministerium; and this demand 
has been made upon the ground that the Lutheran 
Church has suffered more from heresy and immorality 
in her ministry than other churches, because the minis- 


ter is amenable only to bis clerical brethren. See an 
able discussion on this subject in the Quarterly Review 
of the Eranyelical Luth. Church , January, 1873, art. v. 

Ministration (cianovia, Xtirovpyia, both usually 
rendered “ ministry”), the period during which an office 
is administered (Luke i, 23). The law of Muse* is called 
the “ ministration of death” and “condemnation.” It 
convinces men of sin, the penalty for which is eternal 
death; and to this they are already condemned. The 
Gospel is the “ministration of the Spirit” that “givetli 
life;” it proceeds from the Holy Ghost; is confirmed 
and applied by him; and by me.ans of it he conveys 
life, and all spiritual graces and benefits, to the souls of 
men (2 Cor. iii, 7, 8). The term is also used for the 
distribution of alms (Acts vi, 1 ; 2 Cor. ix, 13). 

Ministry (nr:?, work; attendance; \u- 

Tovpyia, waiting upon; CtaKovia , service). Besides the 
ordinary applications of this term to the common affairs 
of life, it is specially used in the Scriptures, chiefly those 
of the New Testament, to denote a devotion to the in- 
terests of God’s cause, and, in a technical sense, the work 
of advancing the Kedoemer’s kingdom. It is in this sense, 
namely, of the Christian Ministry , that we propose here 
to treat of some features of this office, leaving to special 
titles other parts, such as the literary qualification for it 
[see Ministkwae Edicatiox]. and a more general 
view of its relations to the article I*astor.\i, Tiieouo<;y. 
The essential functions of evangelical ministry are the 
following : 

I. Preaching.— The duty of disseminating the Gospel 
is not confined to the ministry. A comparison of all 
the narratives relative to the event in the New Testa- 
ment renders it dear that the great commission in Matt, 
xxviii, 19, 20 was not delivered to the eleven apostles 
merely, but to the general body of the disciples then as- 
sembled (1 Cor. xv, G). It is the great character of 
evangelization. In like manner it appears that, al- 
though the twelve apostles were originally sent out on 
a preaching tour of Galilee (Matt, x), subsequently 
seventy others were despatched on a similar mission 
(Luke x). So on the day of Pentecost the whole mass of 
believers at Jerusalem seem to have been inspired with 
preaching powers, and they actually exercised them 
(Acts ii, 4). Nor was this an occasional though ex- 
traordinary instance; on the contrary, a similar practice 
is implied in all the later exhibitions of the then uni- 
versal gift of the Holy Spirit (Acts x, 44-47 ; xix, G. 7; 
1 Cor. xii, xiv). Indeed, the technical distinction be- 
tween clergy and laity in this particular is almost ig- 
nored in the New Testament, and we find members of 
the Church, whether official or private, male or female, 
freely exercising their liberty in proclaiming Jesus ev- 
erywhere (Acts vi, 8; viii, 1,4-8; ix. 20; xviii, 24-28; 
xxi, 9). This is in accordance with the universal im- 
pulse of the newly-eonvcrtcd soul to communicate the 
glad tidings of his own salvation to others, without 
waiting for any formal license or authorization. Such 
evangelization is the very essence of preaching, by 
whatever name it may be called, or by whatever con- 
ventionalities it may he surrounded. )Ve may add that 
whoever loses this spirit of his early zeal, has lost, he 
his success or attainments in other respects what they 
may, the great divine seal of his call to preach! See 
Lav Pkf.aitiinu 

The call, as above defined, to preach the Gospel to 
the best of our ability and opportunity, is one that every 
Christian should recognise and obey. It is, however, a 
duty entirely distinct from, although in some cases close- 
ly related to, the general question of our vocation in life. 
It is precisely at this point that the thought of the min- 
istry has probably occurred, sooner or later, to every 
considerate young man of the Church. If earnest and 
devoted, he is apt to infer the farther duty of giving 
himself exclusively as an avocation to the work of 
preaching. The idea having once been vividly pre- 
sented to bis imagination, is likely, in proportion to his 
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conscientiousness, to fasten more and more deeply upon 
his convictions, while at the same time his judgment of 
his fitness, his inclinations, and his circumstances may 
be totally adverse to the course. Hence he is in a two- 
fold danger of error; on the one hand he may mistake 
for a distinctive divine call his own general promptings 
to do anything, however uncongenial, for the sake of liis 
Master; or, on the other, he may yield to a self-depre- 
cating modesty and the force of obstacles, and neglect 
a real call. Under this balancing of arguments, per- 
haps the safest guides are two— one internal, the other 
external. In the first place, let him carefully examine 
his own heart, and see what motive secretly prompts 
him in this direction. If it be the love of applause, a 
desire for distinction, a vanity for public prominence, or 
a wish to gain a ready mode of subsistence, of course he 
must conclude himself to be unworthy and unfit for the 
holy office. If, again, he is chiefly drawn to the work 
under a mere sense of condemnation if he refuse, we ap- 
prehend he has not reached the highest intimation of 
an incentive to duty in. this path. lie, like every other 
believer, of course, must quiet his conscience by being 
willing to do any duty, even this, if clearly made known ; 
but it does not follow that he is called upon to do any 
and every disagreeable thing, simply because it would 
be a cross to him. A better and more decisive, as well 
as consistent test, is to ask himself, “ Do 1 seek this 
place, or consent to assume it, because I look upon it as 
the most exalted and useful one I could occupy ? Is it 
one in which 1 feel that I can most effectually glorify 
God and serve my generation?” If he still have doubt 
in answering the question, then let him turn to the 
other outward test. Let him try it, and experiment 
will soon satisfy him whether his call is genuine or not. 
This experience will especially determine four points; 
namely, 1. llis natural qualification or disqualification, 
in point of physical, mental, and spiritual adaptation; 
2. llis probable measure of success, as evinced by the 
fruit of his efforts ; 3. llis greatest lack, and consequent- 
ly the points where, by study and care, he should more 
fully prepare himself in the future; 4. The providential 
indications, by way of opening, means, etc., for his far-: 
ther progress. The Church, meanwhile, through his 
friends, fellow-members, and the pastor, will thus have 
an opportunity of judging on all these points, and then 
advice will not only be welcomed by him, but must in 
the end be conclusive. 

Our result, therefore, under this head is, that while 
preaching the Gospel in some form, and as a specific 
work, is the general duty of all believers, it is the sole 
or exclusive duty of those only who, by undoubted in- 
ternal and external marks, are divinely called to the 
office, and sanctioned in it by the Church at large. This 
last is the ultimate or determinative sign. 

II. Ordination. — The second great and peculiar func- 
tion of the Christian ministry is the administration of 
the holy sacraments — namely, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Other clerical offices — such as officiating at 
marriages, funerals, chaplaincy, expounding the Script- 
ures, dispensing ritual duties, etc. — are entirely subor- 
dinate and immaterial to these. The sacraments like- 
wise may, no doubt, lawfully be administered by a lay 
unordaiued person, or even by a woman, in case of 
emergency or private celebration; but, for the sake of 
propriety and system, they should be a matter of Church 
order, and this is the meaning of the term “ordination.” , 
This, therefore, is a purely ecclesiastical distinction, 
which affects the ordained individual only as to certain 
eliurchly relations or functions appertaining to himself 
individually. For this reason it is performed but once, 
and as a ceremony. Whether it be executed by the 
bishop, a presbyter, or neighboring pastor, is entirely 
conventional. The true “apostolical succession” is 
maintained wherever the line is in accordance with the 
established Church usage in the case. 

It will be observed that preaching and “orders” do 
not necessarily concur in the same person. Hence some 


churches have ordained elders who are not clergymen. 
Hence, likewise, there are ordained local preachers and 
unordained travelling preachers. The election to cleri- 
cal orders rests, in the Episcopal churches, with the bish- 
op ; in the Presbyterian churches, with the Presbvterial 
Synod; in Methodist churches, with the Annual Con- 
ference ; among Congregationalists, Baptists, etc., with 
the congregation itself. 

III. The Pastorate. — This is the last and crowning 
office of the Christian ministry. It does not necessarily 
involve the two preceding, for in all churches there are 
occasionally pastors who are not ordained men. In the 
Methodist Church there are at least sub-pastors, namely, 
class-leaders, who have no other clerical functions; and 
many of the Roman Catholic priests do not preach at all. 
On the other hand, there are numerous “evangelists” 
who, as local preachers, have no pastoral relations, nor 
any ordained status. The pastorate, moreover, differs 
from the preaching element of the ministry in its local 
and transferable character. The commission to preach 
is world-wide, long as mind and body last ; but the pas- 
toral jurisdiction is necessarily limited to a particular 
community and on stipulated terms. The appointment 
under it always implies a mutual understanding and 
consent between the pastor and his people ; and it is a 
piece of clerical imposition when the latter are permit- 
ted to have no voice in its formation and dissolution ; as 
it is an act of prclatical tyranny when the former is not 
consulted, or allowed to express his wishes and judg- 
ment. 

We have said that the pastorate is the highest func- 
tion of the ministry. It is so, because it combines in 
their most complete, regular, and effective form all the 
elements of the ministerial relation. A man who has 
the hearts of his people, and can sway them from the 
pulpit, as well as touch them in the tender and intimate 
connections of his pastoral ministrations; who intro- 
duces their babes to Christ, and dispenses to them the 
symbols of the body and blood of their Lord, wields a 
power which kings might envy, and holds a place with 
which Gabriel’s cannot vie. He is God’s ambassador to 
a dying community, and his angel in the Church. 

IV. To the foregoing ministerial functions many are 
disposed to add a fourth, namely, administration. This, 
so far as it applies to the execution of discipline in any 
particular Church, is merely a part of the pastorate; 
and even here it is very doubtful whether the pastor 
have legitimately any power beyond that of presiding in 
meetings, and guiding in a general way the affairs of the 
Church, llis personal influence, of course, is very great ; 
and if the people have confidence in his judgment, his 
advice will be freely sought and cheerfully followed. 
But the assumption of any dictatorial rights will quickly 
be resented and resisted as a “lording over God’s heri- 
tage” equally unwarranted by Scripture or ecclesiastical 
law. 

The extension of the clerical administration to the 
general Church, in distinction from the laity, is a prelat- 
ical usurpation characteristic only, and everywhere, of 
High-Churchism. It is the essence of popery, and is 
not the less offensive if advocated or practiced by a 
bishop in any Protestant Church. Even the Episcopal 
churches, strictly so called, do not hold this theory; the 
Methodist Church has lately discarded it, and the Pres- 
byterians admit the lay elders to a full participation in 
the highest legislative assemblies. 

Referring once more to our Lord’s constitutional be- 
hest (Matt, xxviii, 19. 20), we find four duties enjoined 
upon his disciples: 1. Preaching — that is, evangelization. 

2. Discipling — that is, enrolling as followers of Jesus. 

3. Baptism— that is, initiation by a public ordinance. 4. 
Instruction — that is, inculcation of Christian doctrine in 
detail. Not one of these is the essential or peculiar, 
much less exclusive prerogative of the ministry; al- 
though the minister, as such, naturally takes the lead 
in them, devoting himself professionally to them, espe- 
cially in the more public and formal relations. Of all 
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the really characteristic functions of the ministry, we 
have found — to recapitulate — that the true basis of au- 
thorization arises in the Church itself, as the final earthly 
judge of qualilication and fidelity; and that she ex- 
presses her decision with respect to it through the 
preacher’s own immediate brethren ; while she signs his 
credentials to the second through the ecclesiastical or- 
ganism which he thereby enters; and she issues her 
mandate respecting the third through the local commu- 
nity which thus invites his care. 

See, besides the works quoted under Minister, Sehaff, 
1 list. . 1 postal. Ch. p. 495 sq. ; Beareroft, Thirteen Dis- 
courses on the Ministry ; Boardman, On the Christian 
Ministry ; Codings, 1 'indication of a Gospel Ministry; 
Crostliwaite, On the Christian Ministry; Edmonson, On 
the Christian Ministry; l'ancourt, Mature an<l Expedi- 
ency of a Ministry; Taylor, Institution and Necessity of 
the Ministry; Turner, The Christian Ministry Consid- 
ered; Yinet, Theory of the E cany el. Ministry ; Wallace, 
Guide to the Christian Ministry; Way la ml (Francis), 
Letters on the Christian Ministry ; Amer. Bible Reposi- 
tory , ix, (54; Christian Exam, v, 101; xv, 334; Chris- 
tian Monthly Spectator , iii, 401; viii, 441; ix, 487; 
Christian Observer , xiv, 13 ; xix, 433; xx, 533, 544; 
xxii, 321>, 546; xxviii, 137, 416; Christian Qu. Sped, iv, 
207; vi, 542; vii, 353; viii, 411; Christian Iter, i, 15; 
iii, 254, 576; xi, 256; xiii, 501 ; xv, 400; Edinb. Iter. 
xix, 360; North Amer. Rev. xlix, 206; Kitto, Joitrn. of 
Bar-. Lit. vol. xxix; Cumberl. Presb: Qu. ( let. 1871. See 
also I'oole, Index to Periodical Lit. s. v. ; Maleom, Theol. 
Index , s. v. 

Min'ni (Ilcb. Minin', etymology unknown; 
Sept. Trap ipov.NvAg. Menni) occurs only in Jer. li, 27 
(and so in the Targ. at Psa. xlv, 0, but wrongly), as the 
name of an Armenian province, joined with Ararat; i. e., 
as Uochart well observes ( Pltaley , i, 3, p. 19, 20), proba- 
bly the Minyas (Mim'ar) of Nicholas of Damascus in 
Josephus ( D/f. 5, 3, 6), a tract of Armenia overhung by 
the mountain Haris, on which are the traces of the ark. 
St. Martin ( Memoires snr l' A rmeuie, i, 249) rightly com- 
pares the region of the M ana vassal, in the middle of 
Armenia, so called from Manaras, the son of llaigus, 
who is said to have been the founder of Armenia (Moses 
(,’horen. i, 11). Less likely is the supposition (Bnchart, 
at suj>.) that the Greek name Armenia itself sprung 
from "Z'Z H, “mountain of Minni,” since it is rather 
derived from Aram (sec St. Martin, ut sup. p. 259). 
“The name may be connected with the Minnai of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, whom Pawl in. son {Ilerod. i, 464) 
places about lake Urumiveh, and with the Minnas who 
appears in the list of Armenian kings in the inscription 
at A Van (bayard’s Nin. and Bab. p. 101). At the time 
when Jeremiah prophesied, Armenia had been stdxlued 
by the Median kings (Bawlinson, Herod, i, 103, 177)” 
(Smith). See Aumknia. 

Minnis, William, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born, of Scotch- Irish parents, in Mount County, Tenn., 
Dec. 2s, 1799. lie was educated at Maryville College. 
Tenn.; studied divinity in the South-western Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Maryville; was licensed in 1825, and 
ordained in 1 *26 as pastor of Westminster Church, 
Tenn. In 183s be received and accepted a call to the 
charge, of Salem and New Market, Tenn. ; became a 
member of the United Synod at its organization in 1857, 
and died May 5, 1863. Dr. Minnis was a man of ex- 
traordinary energy, thorough in the investigation of 
every subject, clear in the illustration of the deepest 
thought, and truly in earnest in the conversion of souls. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 416. 

Min'mth (Ileb. Minnith’, distribution; Sept, 

in Jndg. Mm'S' v. r. ’.\pvtbv, Vulg. Mennith ; in Kzek. 
pbpa, balsa mum), a town in the country of the Ammon- 
ites, to which Jephthah pursued them (Judg. xi. 33), 
celebrated for the excellence, of its wheat, which was 
exported to the markets of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii, 17). It 


still existed in the age of Eusebius, four Roman miles 
from Heshbon, on the road to Philadelphia ( Onomast . s. 
v. Maori?, Jerome Mannith ). Schwarz ( Palest . p. 23U) 
thinks it the same with the present Minja, five miles 
cast of Hesban. “ ‘ From Aroer to the approach to M in- 
nith’ ( *2 7jX*2 *TI*) seems to have been a district con- 
taining twenty cities. Minnith was in the neighbor- 
hood of Abel-Ceramim, the ‘meadow of vineyards.’ 
In this vicinity were possibly situated the vineyards 
in which Balaam encountered the angel on his road 
from Mesopotamia to Moab (Numb, xxii, 24). An epis- 
copal city of ‘Palestine sceunda,’ named Mennith, is 
quoted by Relaml {PaUrst. p. 211), but with some ques- 
tion as to its being located in this direction (p. 209). A 
site bearing the name Menjah is marked in Van de 
Velde’s Map, perhaps on the authority of Buckingham, 
at seven Roman miles east of lleshbon, on a road to 
Amman, though not on the frequented track” (Smith). 

Mino, Maestro, a distinguished sculptor, flourish- 
ed during the 15th century. The exact dates of his 
birth and death are unknown. lie is sometimes called 
Mixo del Reono. The statues of San Pietro and San 
Paolo, which are in the sacristy of St. Peter's, at Rome, 
but which until 1847 stood at the foot of the steps of St. 
Peter’s, are his work; also the Tomb of Pope Paul II, 
in the Basilica of St. Peter’s. See Vasari, Lives of the 
Painters, transl. by Mrs. Foster (Loud. 1850, 5 vols. 8vo), 
ii, 85. 

Minor Canon is the name frequently applied to a 
petty canon, petty prebendary, or sub-canon : 

(1.) A vicar in priest’s orders in the old foundations; 
a representative and auxiliary who celebrated at the 
high altar in the absence of a canon. Generally there 
were four, occasionally as many as eight. In most cases 
they were the vicars of the four dignitaries. In the 
Romish Church of England the word designated in 
some instances the prebendaries who were in minor or- 
ders, and at York a major canon was one who bad kept 
the greater residence. At St. Paul’s they form a col- 
lege, instituted in 1395, over and above the thirty vic- 
ars. The latter sung the matin and lady mass, but 
the minor canons chanted the mass of requiem for their 
founder, as well as the apostles’ and high or chapter 
masses, being required in addition to attend all the 
hours. All were priests under a superior, called a war- 
den. Their almoner looked after the choristers. The 
two cardinals, who had a doubled stipend, were parish 
priests of the close. They furnished the librarian, sub- 
dean, succentor, and divinity lecturer, and the perpetual 
gospeller and epistokr. In 1378 they wore surplices, 
dark almuces of calaba, lined with minever, with a 
black cope and hood, trimmed with silk or linen. 

(2.) A subordinate or stipendiary priest, appointed by 
the dean and chapter in the new foundations; and by 
the original constitution the number equalled that of the 
canons, and the stipend half that of the latter. They 
had a share in the quotidian. In the time of Charles I 
their numbers were reduced. They had no estates of 
their own, and lived in a common hall, along with the 
schoolmasters, lay singers, and choristers. Minor canons 
are removable by the dean and chapter, and are now 
choral substitutes of the canons residentiary, officiating 
in turn, under their authority, jointly with the dean. 
See Walcott, Sacred A rchaoloe/y, s. v. ; Staunton, Ecclts. 
Diet. s. v. See also Canon, Ecclesiastical. 

Minor, Launcelot Byrd, a missionary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was horn at Topping Cas- 
tle. Carolina County, Va., Sept. 9, 1813. In 1833 ho en- 
tered the theological seminary of Virginia. Missiona- 
ries being required for West Africa, he determined to 
give himself to the work. lie was ordained in 1836, 
and sailed from Baltimore for Cape Palmas May 8. 1837. 
Immediately after arrival in his field of labor, he as- 
sumed the charge of a school at Mount Vaughan, (’ape 
Palmas. In April, 1839, he visited the Gold Coast, of 
which he gave a graphic account to the Board of Mis- 
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sions. In the same year he returned to the United 
States on a visit, and while here he married. Shortly 
after he returned to Africa, to take charge of a small 
chapel at Mount Vaughan. In 1841 he took part in an 
exploring expedition, having for its object the estab- 
lishment of a station in the district of Taboo, and in 
1843 he removed his family to that locality; but just as 
he was ready to commence his labors there he died. 
He possessed neither brilliant talents nor a strong intel- 
lect, but his devotion to his work made him so ear- 
nest and zealous that everything gave way before him. 
The natives were attracted by the amiableness of his 
character, and his influence over them was most potent 
and blessed. — H. W. Pierson, American Missionary Me- 
morial , p. 449. 

Minor, Melchior Gottlieb, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Zilzendorf, in the Silesian county of 
Brieg, Dec. 28, 1693 ; received his preparatory education 
at the orphan school at Halle, where he distinguished 
himself by great proficiency in the ancient languages; 
in 1709 he entered the gymnasium at Zittau, and in 1712 
the university. He studied theology and philosophy at 
Wittenberg; soon afterwards he went to Halle, to study 
modern languages, civil and ecclesiastical law, and 
mathematics. Upon the completion of his course in 
1715, he returned to his native city, where he got a po- 
sition as tutor; in 1720 he was appointed minister at 
Teppliwode, in the principality of Miinsterberg; and in 
1722 minister at Landshut. Some time after he was 
appointed counsellor of the Prussian consistory, and in- 
spector of churches and schools of the district of 
Schweidnitz. He died Sept. 24, 1748. Some of his 
most important works are, Das Leben im Leiden , eine 
Leichenprediyt iiber Psa. xlii , 2, 3 (Landshut, 1723, fol.) : 
— Das nothige Wissen ernes Christen (Janer, 1723, 12mo) : 
—Kurze Nachricht von den Altaren der Jit den, Ileklen 
nod Christen , mil einer Beschreibung des in der Gnaden- 
kirche von Landshut erbauten Altars (Landshut, 1725, 
4to): — Ilauptsumme der christlichen Lehre (ibid. 1726, 
12mo) : — Geistlicke Reden und A bhandlungen (Leipsic 
and Breslau, 2 vols. 1752, 8vo) : — Heilige Betraclitmigen 
iiber die Eoangelien (ibid. 1756, 8vo) : — Heilige Betrach- 
tungen iiber die Leidensgeschichte Jesu (ibid. 1757, large 
8vo). See Doring, Gelehrte Theol. Deutschlands, s. v. 

Minorca (Span. Menorca ), one of the Balearic Isles, 
some twenty-five miles distant from Majorca, the largest 
of the group, is 31 miles long and 13 miles wide, cover- 
ing in all a territory of about 300 square miles, and 
counting 37,280 inhabitants, subject to the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The coast of Minorca, broken into numerous 
bays and inlets, is fringed with islets and shoals, and its 
surface, less mountainous than that of Majorca, is un- 
dulating, rising to its highest point in Mount Toro, 4793 
feet above the sea-level. Its chief productions are mar- 
ble, slate, plaster, the common cereals and legumes, or- 
anges, silk, lemons, oil, wine, olives, and aromatic herbs. 
The chief towns are Port Mahon, the capital, and Ciu- 
dadela, the former capital, with a population of about 
4000. There are many remains of Celtic civilization on 
the island. The people of Minorca (Menorquines) are 
very indolent, the women very stylish and polite. The 
religious history of the Menorquines is so ultimately con- 
nected with that of their rulers that we must refer to 
the article Spain. 

Minoress is another name under which the follow- 
ers of St. Clare are distinguished. See Clare, St. 

Minorites, a name of the Franciscan order, derived 
from the later denomination adopted by their founder, 
Fratres Minores. See Franciscans. 

Minos, a Cretan hero and lawgiver, figures in Greek 
mythology and legends. There are many writers who 
speak of two characters of that name, but Homer and 
Hesiod know of only one Minos, the king of Cnossus, 
and son and friend of the god Jupiter himself. We are 
told that 3 linos secured the throne by promising sacri- 
fices to the gods, and that when he had acquired the 


power he was cruel and tyrannical; and that after he 
had subjected the Athenians he treated them merci- 
lessly, and required their boys and virgins as sacrifices 
to the Minotaur (q. v.). Although these legends and 
fables are of but little interest, Minos deserves a place 
here as a benefactor of the race ; and, if his existence be 
not mythical, he must be ranked among the wise men 
of the earth. To him the celebrated Laws of Minos, 
which served as a model for the legislation of Lycurgus,' 
are ascribed. He is said to have dealt out justice, and 
to have so pleased the gods that he became a judge of 
the souls which entered the infernal regions. Minos 
has by some writers on antiquity been identified with 
Manu (or Menu), the great Hindu lawgiver. See Yoll- 
mcr, Mythologisches WOrterbuch, s. v. 

Minotaur (i. e. the Bull of Janos') is one of the 
most repulsive conceptions of Grecian mythology. He 
is represented as the son of Pasiphae and a bull, for 
which she had conceived a passion. It was half man, 
half bull — a man with a bull’s head. Minos, the hus- 
band of Pasiphae, shut him up in the Cnossian Laby- 
rinth, and there fed him with youths and maidens, 
whom Athens was obliged to supply as an annual trib- 
ute, till Theseus, with the help of Ariadne, slew the 
monster. See Minos. The Minotaur is, with some 
probability, regarded as a symbol of the Phoenician sun- 
god. See Vollmer, Mythologisches WOrterbuch, s. v. 

Milishall, Robert, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Pennsylvania in 1788; 
entered the Baltimore Conference in 1813 ; and died in 
Mercersburg, Pa., July 15, 1828. He was a man of fine 
talents and great piety and zeal. He was especially 
useful as a promoter of Sunday-schools and tract socie- 
ties, and was also an excellent and faithful minister of 
the Word. — Minutes of Conferences, ii, 37. 

Minster signified originally, as in the writings of 
Cassian, St. Athanasius, and Jerome, the cell of a soli- 
tary ; but the word was extended by Eusebius to em- 
brace the church or the abode of a religions community. 
(1.) A church of regular canons. (2.) A church for- 
merly served by monks (in Germany the term Munster 
is still employed, and Marmoutier in France — majus 
monasterium, or great minster). (3.) A cathedral. (4.) 
Many large churches, held by secular canons, were dig- 
nified by the title of minster. (5.) Paris churches, in 
960, were called minsters, and several retain the name. 
These were the original outposts of the Church, isolated 
stations of priests living under rule and in community, 
which in time became parishes. See Walcott, Sacred 
Archeology, s. v. 

Minster Ham is the term applied to a sanctuary- 
house, in which persons were afforded refuge for three 
days. If it were burdened with the king’s purveyance, 
they might remain for £L longer period. 

Minstrel (ji>;‘2, menaggen', one striking the harp, 
2 Kings iii, 15: av\i]Ti)g, Matt, ix, 33, a flute-player , 
“piper,” Rev. xviii, 22). Music was often employed by 
the Hebrews for sacred purposes, and in the case of 
Elisha it appears to have conduced to inspiration (2 
Kings iii, 15). See Music. It was a usual accompani- 
ment of funerals likewise (Matt, ix, 33 ; comp. Josephus, 
War, iii, 9, 5), as it is still in the East (see Hackett’s 
Illustra. of Script, p. 113). See Burial. 

The English word minstrel represents the French word 
mmestral, which is itself a diminutive of ministre' and 
is applied to the class of persons who administered to 
the amusement of their patrons by their skill in music 
and poetry. Chaucer uses the word minister in the 
sense of minstrel in his Dreame (Richardson, s. v., and 
Du Cange, Gloss.). The class of minstrels had in me- 
diaeval times a social position almost akin to the bards 
and scalds whose Sagas they sung and whose inspiration 
they imitated at humble distance. Musical sound has 
been an accompaniment of religious worship in all coun- 
tries. The expert player on the musical instrument 
has been associated with the possessor of yet higher fac- 
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ulties (see Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, chap, ii, and ’ 
representations of harpers in the tomb of Uaraeses III, 
Thebes; Milller’s Hist, of Greek Literature, chap. xii). 
The “pleasant voice and lovely song,” and the art of 
“playing well on an instrument,” were associated with 
the functions of prophecy (Ezek. xxxiii, 31-33). Vari- 
ous passages of Holy Scripture show that the skilful 
performance of sacred music formed a large portion of 
the education of the sons of the prophets; 1 Sam. x, 5, 
“Thou shalt meet a company (52n, Sept, xopdf) of 
prophets coming down from the high place, with a psal- 
tery, a tabret, a pipe, and a harp before them [see Proph- 
et]. and they shall prophesy.” It is not certain wheth- 
er the prophets were here distinct from the players on 
instruments, but most probably they were the same in- 
dividuals as those of whom we read elsewhere, that they 
“should prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and with- 
cymbals” (1 Chron. xxv, 1); that they resembled “ the 
sons of Asaph, of lleman, and of Jeduthun, who should 
prophesy with a harp, according to the order of the 
king, to give thanks and to praise the Lord” (see also 
ver. 6, 7). In this passage the performance of sacred 
song and choral music in the temple received the exalt- 
ed designation of prophecy. Sacred music, “a joyful 
noise unto the Lord,” and “thanksgiving to the Lord 
upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the psal- 
tcrv”(Psa. Ixvi, 1 ; lxxxvii, 7 ; xcii, 1-3 ; c, 1), were char- 
acteristics of close communion with God. The effect 
produced upon the auditors is described (1 Sam. x, 0) as 
being in that instance very remarkable — Saul is assured 
that when he hears the prophetic minstrelsy, “the Spirit 
of the Lord will come upon him, and he shall prophesy 
with them, and be turned into another man.” See ver. 
11, and comp, 1 Sam. xix, 20-24, the account of the 
prophets being instructed by Samuel, and the effect of 
the holy song under the influence of the Spirit of God 
upon Saul's messengers, and afterwards upon Saul him- 
self. Saul is thus seen to be peculiarly accessible to 
the highest influences of music, and hence the advice 
tendered to him by his servants (1 Sam. xvi, Ifi), “ Seek 
cuit a man who is a cunning player on a harp, and it 
shall come to pass that when the evil spirit from God is 
upon thee, that he shall play with his hand and thou 
shalt be well.” The participial form (from in 
Piel, which is used of striking the strings of a musical 
instrument) is here translated “a player,” and in 2 Kings 
iii, 15, “minstrel.” The effect produced on Saul was re- 
markable. See Sari,. The custom of applying such 
a remedy to mental disturbance may be traced in other 
writings. Thus Quintil. ( hist it . Orat. lib. ix, chap. 4) 
says, “ Pythagorcis inoris fuit,cum soinnum pctcrent ad 
lvram prius lenire mentes, ut si quid fuisset turbidiorum 
cogitationum eomponcrent”(comp. Plutarch, l)e Musica, 
and Aristotle, Pul. lib. viii, chap. 5 ; Apollonius Dyscolos, 
l)e M iris, quoted by Grotius, ad loc., 'Inroc if KureWav- 
<rig rife cutvoiar irardo-fig. See also King Lear, act. ii, 
sc. v, where music is used to bring back the wandering 
mind of Lear). Josephus (.4 nt. vi. K, 2), in his account 
of the transaction, associates the singing of hymns bv 
David with the harp-playing, and shows that though 
the tragedy of Saul’s life was lightened for a while by 
the skilful minstrelsy of David, tiic raving madness soon 
triumphed over the tranquillizing influence (comp. 1 
Sam. xviii, 10; xix. 10). Wcemse {Christ. Synagogue, 
chap, vi, § 3, par. G, p. 143) supposes that the music ap- 
propriate to such occasions was “that which the Greeks 
called uppoviav, which was the greatest and the sad- 
dest, and settled the affections.” 

In many references of lloly Scripture the minstrel and 
the prophet appear to be identical, and their functions 
the same; but in 2 Kings iii, la their respective func- 
tions are clearly distinguished. The prophet Elisha 
needed the influence of "the minstrel'' to soothe the irri- 
tation occasioned by the aggravating alliance of Israel 
with Judah. Not until this was effected would the pro- 
phetic influence guide him to a sound vaticination of 


the duty and destiny of the allied forces. The min- 
strelsy was produced, according to Procopius, by a In- 
vite, who sung the Psalms of David in the hearing of 
the prophet; if so, he was thus the means of producing 
that condition of mind by which the prophet was lifted 
above the perceptions of his senses, ami the circum- 
stances which surrounded him, into a higher region of 
thought, where he might by divine grace penetrate the 
secret purposes of God. Jarclii says that “on account 
of anger the Sheehinah had departed from him;” Eph- 
raem Svrus, that the object of the music was to at- 
tract a crowd to hear the prophecy; .1. II. Miehaelis, 
that the prophet’s mind, disturbed by the impiety of the 
Israelites, might be soothed and prepared for divine 
things by a spiritual song. According to Keil (Comm, 
on Kings, i, 359, Eng. tr.),“ Elisha calls for a minstrel, in 
order to gather in his thoughts by the soft tones of mu- 
sic from the impression of the outer world, and, by re- 
pressing the life of self and of the world, to be transferred 
into the state of internal vision, by which his spirit 
would be prepared to receive the divine revelation.” 
This in effect is the view taken by Josephus (. I nt. ix,3, 
1), and the same is expressed by Maimonides in a pas- 
sage which embodies the opinion of the Jews of the 
Middle Ages. “All the prophets were not able to 
prophesy at any time that they wished; but they pre- 
pared their minds, and sat joyful and glad of heart, and 
abstracted ; for prophecy dwelleth not in the midst of 
melancholy, nor in the midst of apathy, but in the midst 
of joy. Therefore the sons of the prophets had before 
them a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp, 
and [thus] sought after prophecy” (or prophetic inspira- 
tion) (Yad hachazakuh, vii. 5, Bernard’s Creed and Eth- 
ics of the Jews, p, 16; see also note to p. 1 14). Kimchi 
quotes a tradition to the effect that, after the ascension 
of his master Elijah, the spirit of prophecy had not 
dwelt upon Elisha because he was mourning, and the 
spirit of holiness docs not dwell but in the midst of joy. 
The references given above to the power and dignity of 
song may sufficiently explain the occurrence. The spir- 
itual ecstasy was often bestowed without any means, 
but many instances are given of subordinate physical 
agencies being instrumental in its production (Ezek. ii, 
2; iii, 24; Isa. vi, 1 ; Acts x, fl, 10; Lev. i.ff, 10). 

The word minstrel is used of the ai\i t Tag who, ill 
Matt, ix, 23, are represented as mourning and making a 
noise on the death of Jairus’s daughter. The custom 
of hiring mourners at the death of friends is seen on 
Etruscan amphone, tombs, and bass-reliefs (see Dennis’s 
Etruria, i. 205 ; ii. 344.354, where music was considered 
appropriate; and 'Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, ii. 36G- 
373). Skill in lamentation (Amos v, IG; Jer. ix. 17) was 
not necessarily skill in playing on the pipe or flute, but 
probably included that accomplishment (Eccles. xii, 5; 
2 Chron. xxxv, 25). — Kit to ; Smith. See Molrmxg. 

Minstrels’ Gallery, in a church, forms a sort of 
orchestra for the accommodation of vocal and instru- 
mental performers. It is quite common in Continental 
churches, but is very rarely met with in England. 
There is a gallery of this sort over the altar-screen at 
('hichester cathedral, and another, much more remark- 
aide. near the middle of the north side of the choir of 
Exeter cathedral. It is supported upon thirteen pil- 
lars. between every two of which, in a niched recess, 
there is a sculptured representation of an angel playing 
upon a musical instrument. Among these we observe 
the cittern, bagpipe, harp, violin, pipe, tambourine, etc. 
The roof of Out well church. Norfolk, and the minstrels’ 
column at lleverlcy, also exhibit a great variety of mu- 
sical instruments anciently used in our churches, in- 
dependent of the organ and the regalls, which was a 
small portable organ, having one row of pipes giving 
the treble notes, the same number of keys, and a small 
pair of bellows moved with the left hand. — Staunton’s 
Eccles. Diet. s. v. 

Mint (ifCvcoyov, sweet-scented) occurs (Matt, xxiii, 
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23 ; Luke xi, 42) among the smaller garden herbs which 
the Pharisees punctiliously tithed. See Anise; Dill. 
It was much esteemed as a warming condiment by the 
ancients (Pliny, xix, 47; xx, 53; xxi, 18; Dioscor. iii, 
41; Martial, x, 48, 8 sq.; the Romans calling it mentha, 
and the Greeks pn&n) as well as the Jews (Mishna, 
Okzim. i, 2; Ohol. viii, 1; also the Talmudical tracts 
Shem ve-Jobel, vii, 2 ; Sheb. vii, 1 ; the rabbins call it 
fctroi-a ; it was even strewed, for the sake of its odor, 
upon the floors of houses and synagogues, Buxtorf, Lex. 
Rub. p. 1228), and as it still is in Eastern countries (Raf- 
fenau Delile, Flora .1 egypt. in the Descr. de l' Egypt e , 
xix). “Some commentators have supposed that such 
herbs as mint, anise (dill), and cumin, were not titha- 
ble by law, and that the Pharisees solely from an over- 
strained zeal paid tithes for them ; but as dill was sub- 
ject to tithe ( Masseroth , iv, 5), it is most probable that 
the other herbs mentioned with it were also tithed, and 
this is fully corroborated by our Lord’s own words: 
‘ These ought ye to have done.’ The Pharisees, there- 
fore, are not censured for paying tithes of things un- 
tithable by law, but for paying more regard to a scru- 
pulous exactness in these minor duties than to impor- 
tant moral obligations” (Smith). 

“It is difficult to determine the exact species or va- 
riety of mint employed by the ancients. There are nu- 
merous species very nearly allied to one another. They 
usually grow in moist situations, and are herbaceous, 
perennial, of powerful odor, especially when bruised, and 
have small reddish-colored flowers, arranged in spikes 
or whorls. The taste of these plants is bitter, warm, 
and pungent, but leaving a sensation of coolness on the 
tongue ; in their properties they are so similar to each 
other, that, either in medicine or as a condiment, one 
species may safely be substituted for another. The spe- 
cies most common in Syria is Mentha sylveslris , found 



by Russell at Aleppo, and mentioned by him as one of 
the herbs cultivated in the gardens there. It also oc- 
curs in Greece, Taurus, Caucasus, the Altai Range, and 
as far as Cashmere. M. arvensis is also a widely-diffused 
species, being found in Greece, in parts of Caucasus, in 
the Altai Range, and in Cashmere” (Kitto). (See Celsii 
Hierob. i, 543 sq.) Lady Calcott (Script. Herb. p. 280) 
makes the following ingenious remark : “ I know not 
whether mint were originally one of the bitter herbs 
with which the Israelites eat the Paschal lamb, but our 
use of it with roast lamb, particularly about Easter time, 
inclines me to suppose it was.” The same writer also 
observes that the modem Jews eat horseradish and 
chervil with lamb. The wood-cut represents the horse 
mint (J/. sylvestris), which is common in Syria, and, ac- 
cording to Russell (Xat. Hist, of Aleppo, p. 39), found in 
the gardens at Aleppo ; M. saliva is generallv supposed 
VI.— U 


to be only a variety of J/. at'vensis, another species of 
mint; perhaps all these were known to the ancients. 
The mints belong to the large natural order Labiutce. 

Mintert, Peter, a Dutch theologian, flourished for 
many years at Ileerle, in Holland, about the beginning 
of the *18th century. He was noted lor his great learn- 
ing as a Biblical scholar and theologian. His principal 
work was the Lexicon G recco-L a tin u m in Novum Tes- . 
tamentum Jesu Christi ; cum Prcefatione J. G. Pritii 
(Francof. 1728, 4to). There was no better lexicon than 
this of Mintert previous to the publication of Sclileus- 
ner’s Novum Lexicon. It is valuable for its numerous 
references to the Hebrew Scriptures and the Scptuagint ; 
and is helpful as a concordance as well as a lexicon to 
the student of the N.-T. Scriptures in the original ver- 
sion. — Kitto, Cyclop, of Bibl. Lit. s. v. 

Militurn, Robert Browne, an American philan- 
thropist, who was born in New York City Nov. lb, 1805, 
and with a good preparatory education entered busi- 
ness and became a successful merchant, deserves a 
place here as one of the founders of the celebrated St. 
Lukes Hospital, one of the noblest of New York chari- 
ties. Minturu also labored for the poor and the sick in 
many other wdvs, and his name deserves to be remem- 
bered in Christian society. He was one of the first 
commissioners of emigration, and an originator of the 
association for improving the condition of the poor. 
He died Jan. 9, 1866. 

Mimiccio (or Minucci), a learned Roman Catho- 
lic prelate, was born at Serravalle, Italy, in 1551. After 
having been provost at Oettingen, Germany, he became 
counsellor to the duke of Bavaria. He was next secre- 
tary successively to popes Innocent IX and Clement 
VIII. The latter appointed him in 1596 archbishop of 
Zara, in Dalmatia. He was appointed by the republic 
of Venice to negotiate a peace with the Uscoques (ad- 
venturers), fugitives from Dalmatia, who availed them- 
selves of the difficulties existing between Austria and 
Venice to rob and ransack the inhabitants of the borders 
of both countries. Mimiccio died in Munich in 1G04. 
He wrote in Italian the history of these filibusters up to 
1602; it was published at Venice (1676, 4to) under the 
title of Storia deyli Uscocchi, with a continuation as far 
as 1616 by Paoli Sarpi. He also wrote Vita sanctce Au- 
gustes de Serravalle, in the Bollandists (of March 27), 
and in the Supplement de Surius.— Ughelli, Italia Sacra, 
vol. v ; Iloefer, Now. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Miuucius Felix, Marcus, one of the most cele- 
brated apologists of the early Latin Church, flourished 
in the 3d century. But little is known of his early his- 
tory beyond the fact that he was a native of Africa, but 
removed to Rome, and there successfully exercised the 
profession of advocate until his conversion to Christian- 
ity. Lactantius (Inst. Dir. 1. i, c. q; 1. v, vi) and Jerome 
are loud in his praise, and assure us that Miuucius was 
much admired for his eloquence. He is ever to be re- 
membered by the Christian Church as one of her ablest 
defenders in a work of his entitled Octariux, which is a 
dialogue between a Christian called Octavius and a hea- 
then called Ctecilius, concerning the merits of the two re- 
ligions which were then striving for supremac\L In this 
dialogue, Octavius repels the absurd imputations of the 
heathens against the early Christians, whom they ac- 
cused of all sorts of impurities and crimes in their re- 
ligious meetings. Through fear of persecution, these 
meetings took place mostly at night and in concealed 
places, which circumstances exposed them to the oblo- 
quy of vulgar ignorance. At the same time Octavius 
retorts upon his co-disputant by exposing the notorious- 
ly licentious practices of the heathens. The style of 
this work is argumentative and sufficiently pure; the 
language is animated, and the mode of treating the sub- 
ject attractive, being mixed up with mythological 
learning and much information concerning the customs 
and opinions of that interesting period. “It is,” says 
Neander, “ a felicitous and dramatic representation 
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seized from life, replete with good-sense, and pervaded 
by a lively Christian feeling.” As an apology of Chris- 
tianity, the work of Minucius Eelix is a companion to 
those of Clemens Alexandrians, Athenagoras, Theophi- 
lus of Antioch, Justin, Tertullian, and other early ad- 
vocates of the Christian faith in its times of trial and 
depression, and forms a link between them and those of 
Arnobius, Lactantius, Eusebius, Ambrose, and the other 
fathers of the 4th century. Octavius was at one time 
attributed to Arnobius, and was inserted as the eighth 
book of his disputatious Ail versus dentes; but Baidu in 
published a Dissertation on Minucius (Kiel, 1685), which 
unquestionably plaees the authorship where it belongs 
— with .Minucius. Octavius is now extant only in one 
MS. copy, which had remained unnoticed in the Vatican 
library until the pontificate of Leo X, who gave it to 
Francis I of France. It has gone through many edi- 
tions, among which those by James Gronevius (Leyden, 
1709), by Davis (Cambridge. 1712), and by Orelli (Turic. 
1836), deserve notice. The latter is accompanied by 
numerous notes by I)r. Davis and others, and a disserta- 
tion, or commentary, by Baldwin. It has been trans- 
lated into French by the abbe De Gourcy, into German 
by Kusswurm (Turic. 1836) and Liibkert (Leips. 1836), 
and into English, also, in Ileeve’s Apologies of Justin 
Martyr, etc., vol. ii. The latest and best edition of the 
original is by Carl llalm (Vienna, 1867). 

Another work, entitled De Fata, against astrologers, 
is mentioned by Jerome as being ascribed to Minucius, 
although Jerome expresses doubts concerning its author- 
ship. This work is not known to be extant now. See 
Schaff, Ch. I list . vol. i; Uagenbach, Hist, of Doctrines, 
i, 63 sq. ; Du Pill, liiblioth. des out. Kcdes. i, 117 sq. ; 
Sehrbckh, K irehevgesek. iii, 420 sq. ; Jahrb. deutsch. 
Theol. 1867. Oct.; Meier, De Minucio Felice (Zurich, 
1824, 8vo). ' (J. II. W.) 

Minutioil is a term applied by monastics of the 
Middle Ages to phlebotomy, which was much in fashion 
in those times. In some abbeys a bleeding-house, called 
Flebotomaria, was sustained. For details on the prac- 
tices of the monastics in minutioil, see Fosbrooke, British 
Monachism (Loud. 1817, 4to), p. 321. 

Minzocchi, Francesco, a renowned painter of the 
Bolognese school, sometimes called ]l recckio di Fan 
Bernardo, was born in Florence in 1513. In his youth 
he studied the works of Palmigiani in his native city, 
and from him he acquired a weak style, as evinced in 
his picture of the Crucifixion at the Badri Osservanti. 
Afterwards he changed his manner, assuming a more 
correct and beautiful style; and his subsequent produc- 
tions are marked by a beauty and grace rivalling nature 
herself. Among his most careful works may be men- 
tioned two lateral pictures at the cathedral of Loretto, in 
a chapel of S. Francisco di l’aola. They represent the 
Sacrifice of Melchizedelc and the Miracle of the Minina, 
. in which the prophets and principal characters are given 
with great dignity and nobleness. Scanned extols a 
specimen of his works in fresco on the ceiling of S. 
Maria della Grata in Forli, representing the Deity sur- 
rounded by a number of angels : figures full of spirit, 
majestic, varied, and painted with a power and skill in 
foreshortening which entitles him to greater celebrity 
than he enjoys, lie left, also, a number of productions 
in the cathedral at S. Domenico, lie was so much ad- 
mired that upon the demolition of the chapels his least 
celebrated frescos were carefully cut out and preserved, 
lie died in 1574. See Lanzi’s History of Fainting, trails, 
by Hoscoe (London, 1817,3 vols.8vo). iii, 56. 

Miph'kad (Hob. M iphkad' , review or cen- 

sus of the people, as in 2 Sam. xxiv, 9, etc. ; or mandate, 
as in 2 Chron. xxxi, 13; Sept. M«0 *k«c, Vulg.Jwrf/cio- 
lis), the name of a gate of Jerusalem, situated opposite 
the residence of the Xethiuim and the bazaars, between 
the llorse-gate and the angle of the old wall near the 
Sheep-gate (Xch. iii, 31) ; probably identical with the 
Prison-gate (Xeh. xii, 39), under the middle of the 


bridge spanning the Tyropneon (see Strong’s Harm, and 
Expos, of the Gosj). Append, ii, p. 15). Barclay (City 
of the Great King, p. 156) identifies it with the ll igh- 
gate of Benjamin (Jcr. xx, 2). and locates it at the west 
end of the bridge; but that gate was probably situated 
elsewhere. “ The name may refer to some memorable 
census of the people, as, for instance, that of David (2 
Sam. xxiv, 9, and 1 Chron. xxi. 5, in each of which the 
word used for ‘number’ is m iphkad), or to the superin- 
tendents of some portion of the worship ( Pekidim , see 2 
Chron. xxxi, 13 )” (Smith). See Jerusalem. 

Mirabaud, Jean Baptiste, a French philosopher 
of some celebrity, was born in Baris in 1675, and died in 
1760. I Ie was at home in the literature of Italy and of 
Spain, and made many valuable translations; among 
others, he rendered Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered and the 
Orlando Furioso. lie also wrote several philosophical 
treatises, which in 1726 secured him admission to the 
French Academy, llis most important works are, Le 
Monde, son origine, son untiquite; and Sentimens des 
Philosophes sur la nature de I’d me. Mirabaud was for 
a long time regarded as the author of the Systenie de 
la Nature, now known to have been written by baron 
D'llolbach. See D'Alembert, Ilistoire des Mcmbres de 
VAciulemie Frungaise ; lloefer, None. Biog. Generate, 
s. v. ; L T eberweg, Hist, of Philosophy, voL. ii. 

Miracle Plays. See Mysteries. 

Miracles. In every age there are certain great 
movements of human thought, which more or less in- 
fluence the convictions of men in the mass, and carry 
them on to conclusions which, but a few years before, 
would have seemed altogether improbable. Sometimes 
it is very difficult to account lor these movements. 
There has often been no master-mind leading the way : 
whatever works have been written have rather been 
the result of the wave of thought passing over that 
small portion of the world which thinks than the cause 
of the wave. As far as cause can be traced, the new 
movement is a reaction, a recoil of the mind, from that 
which has gone before, whether in the way of dissatis- 
, faction at the sloth and inactivity of the previous age, 
and at its being ignobly content to have no high as- 
piration, no high sense of the nobleness of man’s mis- 
sion, or a rebound from overstrained dogmatism and 
principles urged on to an extent which made them prac- 
tically a burden and wearisomeness too great for men 
to endure. 

The latter is perhaps the.more common origin of new 
developments of thought, and is a power larger and 
more constantly at work than men are apt to imagine. 
But the explanation of the movements of the mind in 
our own time is rather to be sought in the meanness 
of the last century. ITpon the whole, it was not a time 
of high purposes, though the War of Independence on 
the one side of the Atlantic, and the resistance to the 
despotism of Xapoleon on the other, show that it was 
not wanting in great practical results. But as the pres- 
ent century advanced, the old lethargy which hail en- 
wrapped t lie minds of the English-speaking race gave 
way. Some men became intensely active in working 
for practical reforms; others set new modes of thought 
in motion, and everywhere there was an eager desire 
for thoroughness, anti for probing the principles of 
things to the very bottom. The old argument of ‘•con- 
tinuance” that a thing should still exist because it bad 
existed — gave way to an intense realism, which would 
let nothing exist unless it could prove its right to ex- 
istence. I'tilitarinnism became the order of the day, 
and that poetry which often gilds a sleepy age, and 
makes it dwell at peace in a dreamland of repose, van- 
ished before the energy of men keenly alive to the ne- 
cessities and imperfections of the present. 

It is this intense realism that has made men restless 
and ill at ease at having to believe in miracles. A miracle 
stands on entirely different grounds from the whole pres- 
ent order of things, and is out of harmony with the main 
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current of our thoughts. There have been ages when ] 
men lived for the future, when the present was neglected, I 
and things unseen were the realities which engrossed 
their thoughts. When we read the accounts of the 
trials for witchcraft in New England a century or two 
ago, we find not the accusers only, but the accused full 
of ideas of the preternatural. What they saw had but 
slight influence upon them; what they imagined had 
alone power over their minds. We, on the contrary, 
live in the present. The turn of our minds is to verify 
everything. We call for proof, and whatever cannot be 
proved we reject. It is not merely miracles which we 
treat thus, but most of what the last century regarded 
as historical realities. The intense historical activity 
of the present day, which has rewritten for us the an- 
nals of Greece and Rome, of the Church and of Eng- 
land, of the great aeras of Spain and the Netherlands, 
besides special studies of great value, has its origin in 
that same spirit for searching and proving which leads 
so many to reject miracles. 

It is altogether unfair to lay the rejection of miracles 
to the charge of physical science. The leaders of sci- 
ence are as thoroughly realistic as our historians and 
men of letters, but not more so. They are themselves 
phenomena of an age which perpetually asks What is? 
They inquire into the conformation of the earth and its 
constituents; into the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and the laws which govern them, with the same eager- 
ness to find out present facts, and the explanation of 
them, as animates the historian and the practical re- 
former. Old beliefs in our day can no more stand their 
ground than old laws and old customs, unless they can 
prove their right to stand by an appeal to present use- 
fulness. It is of no use to appeal to anything else. In 
the present state of men’s minds, if a thing does not fit 
in to the present, it seems to have no right to exist at all. 

But if the progress of physical science has little to do 
with the dislike to miracles and the supernatural, the I 
rapid increase of material wealth, and the advance made 
in everything which tends to present comfort and en- 
joyment, have much to do with it. We are living in 
an age when the present is full of enjoyment. By our 
large ascendency over the powers of nature, the earth 
yields us its treasures with a bountifulness never known 
before. Our homes are replete with eomforts and lux- 
uries little dreamed of by those who went before; and 
the secret forces of nature are pressed into our service, 
and do our bidding. Side by side with this subjection 
of nature there has grown up a greatness of material 
enterprise unknown before. Vast projects are under- 
taken and persevered in, before which the greatest mer- 
chant princes of antiquity would have quailed. There 
is a grandeur of conception, a nobleness of purpose, an 
unflinching courage in many of the commercial under- 
takings of the present day, which, though gain may be 
their final object, yet give them a dignity and a poetry 
that make them for the time enough to conceal the 
deep cravings which are man’s peculiar endowment, and 
which mark him out as a being destined for no common 
purposes. 

Yet this present greatness of material things dwarfs 
many of man’s higher gifts. Its influence begins early. 
Even in education it makes men aim chiefly at utilita- 
rian objects, and at too early results. Parents do not 
care for anything which does not lead directly and at 
once to profit and pay. Whatever develops man's 
thinking powers, and aims simply at making him bet- 
ter and nobler in himself, is thrust aside. It would take 
too much time; defer too long the quick harvest of 
gains; might make men even indifferent to worldly 
prosperity, and unwilling to sacrifice everything to ma- 
terial wealth. Or, at all events, it lies out of the circle 
of men’s every-day thoughts. Life is an eager race, 
with boundless prizes for all who press onwards and 
upwards. In so active a contest, with every energy 
on the stretch, and every exertion richly rewarded, it is 
no wonder if the present is enough; and in its enjoy- 


ment men thrust from them indignantly everything 
that would interfere with and render them less fit for 
the keen struggle after earthly success. 

It is this spirit which makes it so difficult for men to 
believe in miracles. The purpose of miracles, and their 
whole use and intention hold so entirely distinct a place 
from that which is now the main purpose of the mass 
of men, that they will hear no evidence for them, nor 
stop calmly to consider w hether they may not after all 
hold a necessary place in the order of things, and be as 
indispensable for man’s perfectness as is this present ac- 
tivity. What too many do is to put aside the consid- 
eration of them entirely. They have a sort of notion 
that miracles contradict the laws of nature, and are 
therefore impossible. Without perhaps denying the 
historical accuracy of the Gospels in the main, they yet 
suppose that they were written by credulous men in a 
credulous age, and that if cool observers had been pres- 
eut, they could have explained on natural grounds all 
that took place. Probably they do not think much 
! about the supernatural at all. They have plenty to oc- 
I cupy them ; have no spare time; find their lives full of 
I interest; they rise early to their labor and late take 
! rest; and so are content with a general feeling that, 
whatever may be the explanation of man being what 
he is, and of the world being what it is, time will reveal 
it, and that no obligation lies upon a busy man to in- 
quire into abstruse questions, with no present profit. 
When business is over and old age has come, then it 
will be his duty to make his peace with God. And he 
will do so in the ordinary way. as other men do. Re- 
ligion is a thing relegated to the background for the 
present; in due time lie will attend to it as a practical 
matter, in the same way in which he will attend to the 
making of his will. 

This thorough realism of the 19th century, intensified 
by the vast facilities of combined action and mutual in- 
tercourse, which make 11 s live constantly in one an- 
other’s company, woidd banish all care and thought of 
the future from our minds, if it were not that the belief 
in the existence of a God anti of a future life is an un- 
dying conviction of our nature. It is a necessary part 
of ourselves to look forward. No present gains or suc- 
cesses can content us. We turn always to the future, 
and that with an eagerness which would make life un- 
endurable if we were forced to believe that life were all. 
The doctrine of annihilation may be professed, but can 
never really be believed ; for it violates the deepest in- 
stincts of our hearts. And thus compelled by the very 
constitution of our natures to believe that there is a 
God, and that we exist after death, religion itself be- 
comes a very real thing, and supplies a real need. The 
existence of a God and the immortality of man are not 
doctrines which need proving. They are intuitions, 
innate ideas, which may and do gain form and shape 
from advancing knowledge, but which grew out of the 
soul itself. Over the savage they have little influence, 
but civilized and thinking man can never be complete 
and entire unless these deep instincts of his inner being 
have their needs fully met and satisfied. I 11 a man 
who stands perfect and complete, the necessities of the 
future must be as fully and entirely recognised and sup- 
plied as the requirements of the present. He must 
have a religion. 

Now' religion is either natural or revealed. Not fliat 
these two are opposed. The revealed religion which 
we Christians profess contains and gives new' authority 
to all the truths of natural religion, while extending it- 
self far beyond them. Natural religion is a dim feeling 
and groping after God as manifested in his works, ami 
a distinguishing of right from wrong, as far as the indi- 
cations of a righteous government existing now', and the 
laws of our own nature, and the marvellous gift of con- 
science, enable us to do so. In revealed religion we have 
fuller knowledge : knowdedge of God’s attributes, not 
merely as far as we can trace them in his works, but still 
more as they are manifested in his dealings with man, as 
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made known to ns in revelation itself; knowledge of man, ' 
both as regards his present state and his future hopes; 
more exact knowledge, too, of right and wrong, the ap- 
peal now lying not to the varying codes of human mo- 
rality, nor even to the inner conscience, which, as a fac- 
ulty capable of education and .development, is no rigid 
ride, but one which bends to every state of things, and 
adapts itself to every stage and degree of human prog- 
ress and decay. Under a revealed religion the appeal 
is to an unchanging law of God. Morality has at last a 
settled basis, and man a lixed standard by which to 
judge his actions. 

Now it seems almost supererogatory to show that 
natural religion does not sullice for man’s wants. We 
know of no one who has definitely asserted that it does. 
Even Kant, though he appears to think that Christian- 
ity might now he dispensed with, yet distinctly holds 
that natural religion, without the teaching of Christian- 
ity, would not even now have been enlightened enough, 
or pure enough, or certain enough, to guide man’s life.* 
But the whole state of the heathen world before Christ 
came, and now wherever Christianity is unknown, is 
proof sutlicient of the utter powerlessness of natural re- 
ligion. The Greek world, with its marvellous taste in 
art and appreciation of the beautiful, was yet intensely 
wicked. The state of things at Home under the empire 
was so foul that modern pens would blush to describe it. 
What natural religion is where civilization does not ex- 
ist, the condition now of savage tribes proves clearly 
enough. We will touch therefore only upon one point, 
that of progress. Apart from Christianity, there are 
at most in the world the very faintest indications of 
progress; usually none at all. In no form of natural 
religion, in no heathen religion, was there anything to 
lead man onward, or to make him better. At best, as 
under Mohammedanism, or the religion of Confucius, 
there was stagnation. And when, as in the case of so 
many of the older civilizations of the world, decay set 
in, there was no recuperative force. Man sank steadily 
and hopelessly. In the Old Testament alone do we lind 
the thought of progress. A nation is there formed for 
a high and unique purpose; and to shape it for its end 
it is placed in a special and immediate relation to God, 
and is taught by messengers sent directly by him. Un- 
der this special dispensation, its one business was to 
grow lit lor the work prepared for it; its one motto, 
progress. In the New Testament, progress is the cen- 
tral thought everywhere present; but no longer now for 
one nation— it is progress for all mankind. It is a new 
kingdom that is proclaimed, and all who enter it are 
required to put away old things, and become new. It 
belongs to men who have left their previous condition 
far behind, and who, forgetting what is past, “reach 
forth unto those things which are before.” And special 
stress is laid everywhere upon the duty of bringing all 
men into t his now kingdom, and of Christians being 
the purifying salt which is to preserve the whole world. 

The means by which Christianity thus renovates 
mankind, and becomes the moving force of all modern 
and real progress, is partly that it alone proposes to us 
principles so perfect that at the utmost our approach to 
their realization is a very distant one. The complete 
abnegation of self, the treatment of others with that 
justice, liberality, and love with which we would wish 
ourselves to be treated, and a holiness as absolute and 
entire as that of God himself such principles, while 
practically aiding us in our upward course, vet set ns a 
standard which, as a matter of fact, is unattainable. 
How often this is misunderstood! .Men contrast our 
Christianity with what is set before 11s in the Gospels, 
and, either in mockery or in grief at the disparity, assert 
that our state is practically a mere heathenism. But 
while there is ample room for lamentation that we 

/ “ We may well concede that irthe Gospel hud not pre- 
viously taught the 11 11 i versa] moral laws, reason would 
not yet have attained so perfect an insight into them.”— 
Letter of Kant to Jacobi, iu Jacobi’s Ife/Le, iii, 523 . 


Christians arc content to remain so very much below 
the standard set us, yet, so far as there is progress to- 
wards it — so far as it can he truly said that this genera- 
tion is in a higher stage than the last was. and is train- 
ing the youth to attain in the next to a still nearer ap- 
proximation to Christian perfectness, so far Christianity 
is doing its work ; not merely its work on individuals — 
these constantly, even where the general state of things 
is bad and low, it raises to a high degree of virtue and 
holiness— but its work on the mass. If nationally we 
are making no progress, then our Christianity is not 
having its proper work, and, in an age which judges by 
results, is not proving its right still to exist. But even 
at the worst no Christian nation is hopeless: heathen 
nations sank without hope. Christian nations have 
again and again risen from the lowest degradation. 

But Christianity tends to progress not merely by the 
high ideal it sets before us, but by its power over men’s 
sympathies. This power resides mainly in the human 
nature of Christ, but only when viewed in its relation 
to bis Godhead. As the great proof of the Father’s 
love to man, it does arrest our feelings, dwell upon 
our imagination, and inspire our conduct with motives 
such as no other supposed manifestation of the Deity to 
man has ever produced. Christ incarnate in the llesh 
is not merely the realization of the high standard of 
Christianity, and the model for our imitation, but acts 
also as a motive power, by which men are aroused and 
encouraged to the attempt to put into practice the prin- 
ciples of the religion which Christ taught. 

If there be a God — and the man who denies it con- 
tradicts the intuitions of his own nature— it is religion, 
and revealed religion only, that gives 11s adequate 
knowledge of his nature and attributes. If there be a 
future — and the very instincts of our nature testify that 
there is— again it is revealed religion only that tells us 
what the future life is, and how we may attain to it. 
Yet necessary parts as both these beliefs are of our nat- 
ure, men may bring themselves to deny them. For a 
time they can put away from them both the future and 
a God. But if there be a present— and this is just the 
one thing in which the 19 th century does thoroughly 
believe — even then, granting only this, if this present is 
to have any progress, and is to move onwards to any- 
thing better; if there is to be in it anything of health- 
ful and vigorous life, this, too. is bound up with the 
one religion, which has satisfactory proof to give that 
it is revealed; proof that it did come really IVom God; 
and proof that it is the one motive power of human 
progress. If the light of nature hitherto has been in- 
sufficient to secure virtue or raise men towards it, that 
light will not suffice now, even though it has been fed 
and strengthened by centuries of Christian teaching. 
In asserting this, Kant asserted too much. Neither 
Christians nor Christian communities have as yet risen 
to anything like a high general standard of morality, to 
say nothing about holiness; remove the high ideal and 
the strong motives supplied by the religion of Christ, 
and there would result, lirst stagnation, and then decay. 
An “ enlightened self-love” never yet successfully resist- 
ed any carnal or earthly passion. Christianity has ef- 
fected much; the contrast between heathen and Chris- 
tian communities is immense: but it lias not raised men 
yet to its own standard, nor even to a reasonably fair 
standard of moral excellence. 

Now, grant but the possibility of there being a God; 
grant but the possibility of there being a future, as 
there must necessarily be a connection between man’s 
future and bis present, and as our idea of God forbids 
our excluding any existent thing from connection with 
him, then at least a revelation would be useful, and as 
God must be good, there is no antecedent improbability 
in his bestowing upon man what would lie of use and 
benefit to him. You must get rid of God — must resolve 
him into a sort of nebulous all-pervading ether, with no 
attributes or personal force or knowledge (Bic Panthe- 
ists do this beautifully, and call God cosmic J'orce ) — you 
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must get rid of a future life, and account yourselves 
simple phenomena, like the monkey, and ascidian jelly- 
hags, from which you are supposed to be descended, 
with no connection with the past, no reason for your 
present existence, mere shooting-stars in the realms of 
space, coming from nowhere, and going nowhither, and 
so only, by the extirpation of these two ideas from your 
nature, can you make a revelation improbable. Even 
then your position is open to grave doubt. We can under- 
stand the law of evolution; and if the law be proved, 
though as yet it is unproved, it would involve me in 
no religious difficulties, provided that evolution really 
worked towards a solid end. Accustomed everywhere 
else in nature to see things fitted to their place, and all 
things so ordered that there is a use for everything, I 
could understand the meanest thing in creation rising 
upwards in the scale through multitudinous forms and 
infinite periods of time, if finally there were some pur- 
pose for all this rising. The plan is vast and marvel- 
lous. It can be justified only bv some useful end. And 
such an end there would be if, after vast ages of devel- 
opment, the tiny atom ended in becoming a reasonable 
and responsible creature, with some purpose for all this 
vast preparation, because capable of still rising upwards, 
and of “ becoming partaker of the divine nature.” But if 
the law of evolution stops at man without a future, then 
its product is not worthy of it, and so purposeless a law, 
ending in so mean a result — for wdiat is there meaner 
than man without Christ? — falls to the ground as too 
grand in its design for so bare and worthless a result. 

Yet even this is but part of the argument; the evi- 
dences in favor of Christianity have a collective force, 
and it is upon them as a whole that one fain rests se- 
cure. But w r e may well contend that if Christianity is 
necessary for our present well-being ; if the advance of 
society ; if the removal of the bad, the vile, and the sor- 
rowful in our existing arrangements; if the mainte- 
nance and strengthening of the noble, the earnest, the 
generous, and the pure, is bound up with Christianity, 
as being the only sure basis and motive towards prog- 
ress, then, at all events, religion can show cause enough 
for existence to make it the duty of men to examine 
the evidence which it offers in its proof. Nineteenth- 
century men may decline to listen to arguments which 
concern only things so remote as God and the future. 
Have they not built railways, laid the Atlantic tele- 
graph, found oat the constituent elements of the sun 
through the spectrum, and gained fortunes by gambling 
on the stock exchange? What can men want more? 
Well, they want something to bind society together : 
even the worst want something to control in others 
those passions to which they give free play in them- 
selves. No man wants society to grow w r orse, however 
much he may do himself to corrupt it. But the one 
salt of society, the one thing that does purify and hold 
it together, is religion. 

Now antecedently there is no reason why God might 
not have made natural religion much more mighty and 
availing. As it is, nothing is more powerless in itself, 
though useful as an ally to revelation. Religion or no 
religion means revelation or no revelation. Reject rev- 
elation, and the only reason for not rejecting natural re- 
ligion is that it is not worth the trouble. If religion, 
then, is a necessity of our present state, this means that 
revelation is a necessity. We are quite aware that even 
revealed religion does not explain all the difficulties of 
our present state. There is very much of doubt sug- 
gested by our philosophy to which Christianity gives 
only this answer, Believe and wait. It is, in fact, rig- 
idly careful in refusing to give any and every explana- 
tion of things present except a practical one: in the 
most marked way it is silent as to the cause of our be- 
ing what we are, and as to the nature of the world to 
come. It tells us that we do not now see the realities 
themselves, but only reflections of them in a mirror, and 
even that only in a riddling way (1 Cor. xiii, 12). Here- 
after it promises that we shall see the things themselves, 


and understand the true nature and exposition of the 
enigmas of life. Meanwhile it gives us every practical 
help and necessary guidance for the present. Judged 
thus by practical results and by its working powers, it 
is a thing indispensable. Without it man is imperfect, 
and society has nothing to arrest its dissolution, or arouse 
it to a struggle after amendment. Reformation is es-. 
sentially a Christian idea. That a state should throw 
off its ignoble past and start on a new quest after excel- 
lence and right is possible only where there is a religion 
strong enough to move men, and noble enough to offer 
them a high ideal. Reform movements have therefore 
been confined to Christian states; and for the individual, 
his one road to perfection has been a moving forwards 
towards God. 

Upon this, then, we base our argument for miracles. 
The universal instincts of men prove the necessity of 
the existence of religion. Without it the promptings 
of our hearts, compelling us to believe in a God and to 
hope for a future, would be empty and meaningless; 
and this no human instincts are. There is no instinct 
whatsoever which has not in external nature that which 
exactly corresponds to it, and is its proper field of exer- 
cise. And, in the next place, natural religion, though 
in entire agreement with revealed, is, as -we have shown, 
insufficient for the purposes for which religion is re- 
quired. And, finally, there is the phenomenon that the 
revealed religion which we profess does act as a motive 
to progress. Christian nations — in morals, in freedom, 
in literature, in science, in the arts, and in all that 
adorns or beautifies society and human life — hold un- 
doubtedly the foremost place, and are still moving for- 
ward. And in proportion as a Christian nation holds 
its faith purely and firmly, so surely does it advance on- 
wards. It is content with nothing to which it has at- 
tained, but sees before it the ideal of a higher perfection 
(Phil, iii, 13, 14). 

Now a revealed religion can be proved only by that 
which involves the supernatural. What our Lord says 
to the Jews, that “they would not have sinned in re- 
jecting him but for his works” (John xxv, 24), com- 
mends itself at once to our reason. No proof can rise 
higher than the order of things to which it belongs. 
And thus all that can be proved by the elaborate exam- 
ination of all created things, and the diligent inquiry 
into their conformation and uses and instincts, and the 
purposes for which each organ or faculty was given 
them ; yea, even the search into man’s own mind, and 
all the psychologic problems which suggest so very 
much to us as to the purposes of our existence — all this 
can rise no higher than natural religion. They are at 
best but guesses and vague conjectures, and a feeling 
and groping after truth. Nothing of this sort could 
prove to us a revealed religion. For how are we to 
know that it is revealed ? In order to its being revealed, 
God must be the giver of it. And how are we to know 
that it is he who speaks? Its strength, its value, its au- 
thority, all depend upon its being the voice of God. No 
subjective authority can prove this. The nature of the 
truths revealed, their adaptability to our wants, their 
usefulness, their probability — nothing of this would 
prove that they had not been thought out by some 
highly-gifted man. We must have direct evidence — 
something pledging God himself— before we can accept 
a religion as revealed. 

We shall see this more clearly if we reflect upon the 
nature of the obedience which we are required to render 
to a revealed religion. Its authority is summary, and 
knows no appeal. It is God who speaks, and there is 
no higher tribunal than his throne. Take, for instance, 
the Ten Commandments. Essentially they are a re- 
publication of the laws of natural religion, excepting 
perhaps the fourth commandment. But upon how dif- 
ferent a footing do they stand ! The duty of not killing 
is in natural religion counteracted by the law of self- 
preservation, and in heathen communities has been gen- 
erally very powerless, and human life but little valued. 
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Even in fairly-civilized communities murder was not a 
crime to be punished by the state, but to be avenged by 
the relatives of the murdered man. This even was the 
state of things among the Jews when the Ten Com- 
mandments were promulgated, and Moses, by special 
enactments, modified and softened the customs which 
lie found prevalent, and which did not distinguish be- 
tween wilful murder and accidental homicide. Natural 
religion, therefore, gave no special sanctity to human 
life, but regarded only the injury done to the family of 
the sufferer. The divine commandment has gone home 
straight to the conscience. It has made the shedding 
of blood a sin, and not merely an injury. Accordingly, 
Christian states have recognised the divine nature of 
the law by punishing murder as a public offence, in- 
stead of leaving it to be dealt with as a private wrong. 

A revealed religion therefore claims absolute power 
over the conscience as being the direct will of God. No 
question of utility or public or private expediency may 
stand in its way. It must be obeyed, and disobedience 
is sin. Hut plainly we ought not to yield such absolute 
obedience to anything that we do not know to be the 
law of God. Man stands too high in the scale of exist- 
ence for this to be right. Were it only that he is en- 
dowed with a conscience, and thereby made responsible 
for his actions, it is impossible for him to give up the 
control over his own actions to any being of less author- 
ity than that One to whom he is responsible. ISut a 
revelation claims to be the express will of that very 
Being, and therefore a sufficient justification of our ac- 
tions before his tribunal. Surely, before we trust our- 
selves to it, we may fairly claim adequate proof that it 
is his will. The issues are too serious for less than this 
to suffice. 

Hut, besides this, when we look at Christianity, the 
nature of its doctrines brings the necessity of supernat- 
ural proof before us with intense force. It teaches ns 
that God took our nature upon him, and in our nature 
died in our stead ; anil, as we have pointed out before, the 
strength of Christianity, and that which makes it a re- 
ligion of progress, is this union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ, lie is not merely the “man of sor- 
rows," the ideal of suffering humanity — and a religion 
that glorifies a sinless sufferer may do much to alleviate 
sorrow and sweeten the hitter cup of woe — but he is 
much more than this. It is only when that sinless suf- 
ferer is worshipped as our Lord and our God that we 
reach the mainspring which has given Christianity its 
power to regenerate the world. 

Hut how could such a doctrine he believed on any 
less evidence than that which directly pledged the di- 
vine authority on its behalf? The unique and perfect 
character of the Jesus of the evangelists; the pure and 
spotless nature of the morality lie taught ; the influence 
for good which Christian doctrines have exercised; the 
position attained by Christian nations, and the contrast 
between the ideals of heathenism and of Christianity 
— all this and more is valuable as subsidiary evidence. 
Some of it is absolutely necessary to sustain our belief. 
Even miracles would not convince ns of the truth of a 
revelation which taught us a morality contrary to our 
consciences. For nothing could make us believe that 
the voice of God in nature could he opposed to his voice 
in revelation. It is a very axiom that, however it 
reaches ns, the voice of God must he ever the same. 
Hut these subsidiary proofs are but by-works. They 
are not the citadel, and can never form the main de- 
fence. A doctrine such as that of God becoming man 
must have evidence cognate to and in pari materie with 
the doctrine itself. Tims, by a plain and self-evident 
necessity, revelation offers us supernatural proof of its 
reality. This supernatural proof is twofold, prophecy 
and miracle. 

Now these two not merely support one another, hut 
are essentially connected. They are not independent, 
but. correlative proofs. It was the office of the prophet 
gradually to prepare the way for the manifestation of 


the Immanuel upon earth. In order to do so effectually 
he often came armed with supernatural authority. Hut 
a vast majority of the prophets had no other business 
than to impress on the consciences of the people truths 
already divinely vouched for and implicitly accepted; 
and such no more needed miracles than the preachers 
of Christianity do at the present day. Hut among the 
prophets were here and there men of higher powers, 
whose office was to advance onwards towards the ulti- 
mate goal of the preparatory dispensation. Such men 
offered prediction and miracle as the seals which rati- 
fied their mission. In general men could be prepared 
to receive so great a miracle as that set forth in the 
opening verses of John's Gospel only by a previous dis- 
pensation which bad brought the supernatural very 
near to man. If the Old Testament hail offered no mir- 
acles, and had not taught the constant presence of God 
in the disposal of all human things, the doctrines of the 
New Testament would have been an impossibility. 

Hut we shall understand their connection better when 
we have a clearer idea of the true scriptural doctrine of 
miracles. The current idea of a miracle is that it is a 
violation of the laws of nature, and as the laws of nature 
are the laws of God, a miracle would thus signify the 
violation by God of his own laws. This is not the 
teaching of the Hible itself, but an idea that has grown 
out of the Latin word which has supplanted the more 
thoughtful terms used in the Hebrew and in the Greek 
Scriptures. A “ miracle,” miraculnm. is something won- 
derful — marvellous. Now no doubt all God’s works are 
wonderful; hut when the word is applied to his doings 
in the Hible, it is his works in nature that are generally 
so described. In the Hebrew, especially in poetry. God 
is often described as doing ‘“wonders,” that is. miracles. 
Hut the term is not merely applicable to works such as 
those wrought by him for his people in Egypt and the 
wilderness (Exod. xv. 11; I’sa. lxxviii, 12), but to a 
tlmndcr-storm (I’sa. lxxvii, 14), and to bis ordinary 
dealings with men in providence (Hsa. ix, 1 ; xxvi. 7 ; 
xl, 5), and in the government of the world. Hut this 
term wonder is not the word in the Hebrew properly 
applicable to what we mean by miracles, and in the 
New Testament our Lord’s works are never called “mir- 
acles” (zai'para) at all. The people are often said to 
have *• wondered” (Matt, ix, 33; xv, 31) at Christ's 
acts, but those acts themselves were not intended sim- 
ply to produce wonder; they had a specific purpose, in- 
dicated bv the term properly applicable to them, and 
that term is sif/n. 

This is the sole Hebrew term for what we mean by 
miracle ; but there are. other words applied to our Lord's 
doings in the New Testament which we will previously 
consider. And, first, there is a term which approaches 
very nearly to our word miracle, namely, ripar, portt nt, 
defined by Liddell and Scott, in their Greek Lexicon, as 
a “ sign , wonder , marvel, used of any appearance <*r event 
in which men believed that they could sec the finger of 
God.” But. with that marvellous accuracy which dis- 
tinguishes the language of the Greek Testament, our 
Lord’s works are never called -ipara in the Gospels. 
The word is used of the false Christs and false prophets, 
who liy great signs and portents shall almost deceive 
the very elect (Matt, xxiv, 24; Mark xiii. 22k The 
populace, however, expected a prophet to display those 
portents (John iv, -IK), anil Joel had predicted that such 
signs of God’s presence would accompany the coming 
of the great and notable day of Jehovah (Acts ii. Iff). 

In the Acts of the Apostles our l»rd is said to have 
been approved of God by portents as well as by powers 
and signs, the words literally being “Jesus of Nazareth,, 
a man displayed of God unto you by powers, and por- 
tents, and signs;" hut the portents refer to such tilings 
as the star which appeared to the magi, and the dark- 
ness and earthquake at the crucifixion. Exactly paral- 
lel to this place are the words in lleb. ii, 4. where God 
is said to have borne witness to the truth t»f the apos- 
tles’ testimony “by signs, and portents, and manifold 
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powers, and diversified gifts of the Holy Ghost,” the 
description being evidently intended to include every 
manifestation of God’s presence with the first preachers 
of the Gospel, ordinary and extraordinary, in provi- 
dence and in grace, and not merely the one fact that 
from time to time they wrought miracles. 

But the terra portents is freely applied to the miracles 
wrought by the apostles, being used of them no less 
than "eight times in the Acts, and also in Kora, xv, 19, 
and 2 Cor. xii, 12. In every case it is used in connec- 
tion with the word sigtis, the Greek in Acts vi, 8; xv, 
12, being exactly the same as that in Acts ii, 43 ; iv, 30 ; 
v, 12 ; xiv, 3, though differently rendered. The two 
words, however, express very different sides of the apos- 
tles’ working, the term sign, as we shall see hereafter, 
having reference to the long-previous preparation for 
the Messiah’s advent, while portents were indications of 
the presence with them of the finger of God. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, the most common term for 
our Lord's miracles is vvvaptig, powers. Full of mean- 
ing as is the word, it nevertheless is not one easy to 
adapt to the idiom of our language, and thus in the Gos- 
pels it is usually translated “ mighty works” (Matt, xi, 
20, 21,23, etc.), but miracles in Acts ii, 22; viii, 13; xix, 
11 ; 1 Cor. xii, 10, 28, etc. Keallv it signifies the very 
opposite of miracles. A Suva pig is a faculty, or capac- 
ity for doing anything. We all have onr faculties — 
some physical, some mental and moral — and these are 
all strictly natural endowments. We have also spirit- 
ual faculties, and these also primarily are natural en- 
dowments of our inner being, though heightened and 
intensified in believers by the operation of the IIolv 
Ghost. Yet even this is, by the ordinary operation 
of the Spirit, in accordance with spiritual laws, and 
not in violation of them. The teaching therefore of 
this word Svvdptig, powers or faculties, is that our 
Lord’s works were perfectly natural and ordinary to 
him. They were his capacities, just as sight and 
speech are ours. Now in a brute animal articulate 
speech would be a miracle, because it does not lie within 
the range of its capacities, and therefore would be a vi- 
olation of the lav/ of its nature; it does lie within the 
compass of our faculties, and so in ns is no miracle. 
Similarly, the healing of the sick, the giving sight to 
the blind, the raising of the dead — things entirely be- 
yond the range of our powers, yet lay entirely within 
the compass of our Lord’s capacities, and were in ac- 
cordance with the laws of his nature. It was no more 
a “miracle” in him to turn water into wine than it is 
with God, who works this change every year. Nor does 
John call it so, though his word is rendered miracle in 
our version (John ii, 11). 

His language, as becomes the most thoughtful and 
philosophic of the Gospels, is deeply significant. He does 
not use the term dvraptg, faculty, at all, but has two 
words, one especially his own, namely, ipyov, a work 
(yet used once by Matthew, xi, 2, who has so much in 
common with John); the other, the one proper term for 
miracle throughout the whole Bible, oijpuov, a sign. 

Our Lord’s miracles are called tpya, works, by John 
some fifteen or more times, besides places where they 
are spoken of as “ the works of God” (ix, 3 ; v, 20, 36). 
Now this term stands in a very close relation to the pre- 
ceding word, Siva pig, a faculty. A faculty, when ex- 
erted, produces an tpyov, or work. Whatever powers 
or capacities we have, whenever we use them, bring 
forth a corresponding result. We have capacities of 
thought, of speech, of action, common to the species, 
though varying in the individual; and what is not at 
all remarkable in one man may be very much so in an- 
other, simply because it is beyond his usual range. But 
outside the species it may be not only remarkable but 
miraculous, because it lies altogether beyond the range 
of the capacities with which the agent is endowed. And 
so, on the contrary, what would be miraculous in one 
class of agents is simply natural in another class, because 
it is in accordance with their powers. 


Now had our Lord been merely man, any and every 
work beyond the compass of man’s powers would have 
been a miracle. It would have transcended the limits 
of his nature; but whether it would necessarily have 
violated the laws of that nature is a question of some 
difficulty. Supposing that man is an imperfect being, 
but capable of progress, the limits of his powers may be 
indefinitely enlarged. Those who hold the theory of . 
evolution concede this, and therefore concede that there 
is nothing miraculous in a remarkable individual being 
prematurely endowed with capacities which finally and 
in due time will be the heritage of the whole species. 
It is the doctrine of the Bible that the spiritual man has 
a great future before him, and the prophets of old, and 
the apostles and early Christians, endowed with their 
great charismata, or gifts, may be but an anticipation 
of what the spiritual man may finally become. Still, 
amoug the “works” of our Lord and his apostles, there 
is one which seems distinctly divine, namely, the rais- 
ing of the dead. Gifts of healing, of exciting dormant 
powers, such as speech in the dumb, of reading the 
thoughts of others’ hearts, may be so heightened in man 
as he develops under the operations of the Spirit that 
much may cease to be astonishing which now is highly 
so. But the raising of the dead travels into another 
sphere; nor can we imagine any human progress evolv- 
ing such a power as this. We cannot imagine man 
possessed of any latent capacity which may in time be 
so developed as naturally to produce such a result. So, 
too, the multiplying of food seems to involve powers re- 
served to the Creator alone. 

But the Gospel of John does not regard our Lord as 
a man prematurely endowed with gifts which finally 
will become the heritage of the whole species; it is 
penetrated everywhere with the conviction that a 
higher nature was united in him to his human nature. 
It shows itself not merely in formal statements like the 
opening words of the Gospel, but in the language usual 
with him everywhere. And so here. Our Lord’s mir- 
acles to him are simply and absolutely ipya, works 
only. But, as we have seen before, they are also divine 
works, “works of God.” Still in Christ, according to 
John’s view, they were perfectly natural. They were 
the necessary and direct result of that divine nature 
which in him was indissolubly united with his human 
nature. The last thing which the apostle would have 
thought about them was that they were miraculous, 
wonderful. That God should give his only-begotten 
Son to save the world was wonderful. That such a be- 
ing should ordinarily do works entirely beyond the lim- 
its of man’s powers did not seem to John wonderful, and 
hence the simple but deeply significant term by which 
he characterizes them. 

Yet such works were not wrought without a purpose; 
nor did such a being come without having a definite ob- 
ject to justify his manifestation. If wisdom has to be 
justified of all her children, of all that she produces, there 
must be some end or purpose effected by each of them, 
and especially in one like Christ, confessedly the very 
highest manifestation of human nature, and, as we Chris- 
tians believe, reaching high above its bounds. Now 
John points this out in calling our Lord’s works apptia, 
signs. It is devoutly to be hoped that in the revised 
translation of the New Testament this term will be re- 
stored to its place, instead of being mistranslated mira- 
cle, as in our present version. Keallv, in employing it, 
John was only following in the steps of the older Script- 
ures, and the unity of thought in the Bible is destroyed 
when the same word is translated differently in one 
book from its rendering in another. However wonder- 
ful may be God’s works, they are not wrought simply 
to fill men with astonishment, and least of all are those 
so wrought which lie outside the ordinary course of 
God’s natural laws. 

The word apptiov, sign, tells us in the plainest lan- 
guage that these works were tokens calling the atten- 
tion of men to what was then happening; and espe- 
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ciallv is it used in the Old Testament of some mark or 
signal confirming a promise or covenant. Such a sign 
(or mark) (rod gave to Cain in proof that his life was 
safe (<ien. iv, 15). Such a sign (or token) was the rain- 
bow to Noah, certifying him and mankind throughout 
all time that the world should not be again destroyed 
by water ((Jen. ix, 13). And here learn we incidentally 
that (rod's signs need not be miraculous. The laws of 
refraction probably were the same before as after the 
ilood, and the fact of the rainbow being produced by 
the operation of natural laws does not make it a less fit 
symbol of a covenant between Cod and man relative to 
a great natural convulsion. So, again, circumcision 
was a sign (or token) of the covenant between Cod and 
the family of Abraham (Ccn. xvii, 11). It was to recall 
the minds of the Israelites to the thought not merely 
that they stood in a covenant relation to Cod, but that 
that covenant implied personal purity and holiness. In 
the same way the Sabbath was a sign (Exod, xxxi, 13; 
Ezek. xx, 12) of a peculiar relation between the Jew 
and his < lod. 

ISsit there are places where it distinctively means 
what we call a miracle. Thus Ahaz is told to ask a 
sign, and a choice is given him either of some meteor 
in the heavens, or of some appearance in the. nether 
world : “ Make it deep unto Hades, or high in the vault 
of heaven above” (Isa. vii, 11). And when the unbe- 
lieving king will ask no sign, the prophet gives him 
that of the Immanuel, the virgin’s son. So the sign 
unto llczekiah of his recovery was the supernatural 
retrogression of the shadow upon the sundial of Ahaz, 
however significant it might also be of the hand of time 
having gone back as regards llezekiali’s own life (Isa. 
xxxviii, 7). Elsewhere the divine foreknowledge is 
the sign (Exod. iii, 12; Isa. xxxvii, 30), and generally 
signs of Cod’s more immediate presence with his people 
would either be prophecy (Psa. lxxiv, 9) or miracle (ib. 
cv, 27 ; Jer. xxxii, 20; ban. iv, 2), 

Very much more might be learned by a fuller con- 
sideration of the maimer in which the word sign is used 
in the ( )ld Testament, but what is said above is enough 
to explain the reason why John so constantly used the 
term to express our Lord’s miracles. The water changed 
into wine at Cana he calls “the beginning of signs” (ii, 
11), and the healing of the centurion’s son is “the sec- 
ond sign” (iv, 51), as being the first and second indica- 
tions of Christ’s wielding those powers which belong to 
Cod as the Creator and Author of nature, and which 
therefore pledged the Cod of nature, as the sole possessor 
of these powers, to the truth of any one’s teaching who 
came armed with them (iii, 2, where again the Creek is 
signs'). So he tells us that the people assembled at Je- 
rusalem for the Passover believed Jesus “when they 
saw the signs which he did” (ib. ii, 23). It was, in 
fact, the very thing they had asked (Matt, xii, 38 ; xvi, 
1 ; John ii, 18; vi, 30), and candid minds confessed that 
they were a sullieient ground for belief (ib. vi, 14; vii. 
31 ; ix, 1(1 ; xii, 18) ; in fact, they were wrought for that 
purpose (ib. xx, 30, 31), though men might and did re- 
fuse to aceept. them as proof conclusive of the Saviour’s 
mission (xi, 47 ; xii, 37 ), and vulgar minds saw in them 
nothing more than reason for astonishment (vi, 2, 2(1). 
To them they were simply miracles — wonders. 

A sign is more and means more than a miracle, for 
it does not stand alone, but is a token and indication 
of something else. Thus .John’s word shows that our 
Lord's works hail a definite purpose. They were not 
wrought at random, but were intended for u special ob- 
ject. What this was is easy to tell. The < Mil Testa- 
ment had always represented the Jews as holding a 
peculiar position towards the Codhead. They were a 
chosen people endowed with high privileges and bless- 
ings, but so endowed because they were also intended 
for a unique purpose. They were the depositaries of 
revelation, and in due time their Torah, their revealed 
law, was to go forth out of Zion (Isa. ii, 3) to lighten 
the whole Ccntilc world (ib. xlii, G). This promise of 


[ a revelation extending to the whole world was further 
connected with the coming of a special descendant of 
Abraham (Ceil, xxii, 18; Dent, xviii, 15), and prophecy 
’ had gradually so filled up the outline that a complete 
sketch had been given of the person, the offices, the 
work, and the preaching of the great Son of David, 
to whose line tlie promise had subsequently been con- 
fined (Isa. xi, 1; Jer. xxiii, 5; Ilos. iii, 8; Mic, v, 
2, etc.). 

Hut how were people to know when he had come? 
The prophets had indeed given some indications of 
the time, especially Daniel (ix, 24-27), and so clear 
were their words that all the world was expecting the 
arrival of some mighty being, in whom met gnus ab in - 
^ tegro sceclorum nnscitur ordo, and an entire transforma- 
tion of the world should take place. Hut how, among 
many claimants, was he to be known? lie might 
come, perhaps, as a conqueror, and by force of arms 
compel men to submit to his authority. Hut no! 
Prophecy had described him as the Prince of Peace; 
nor was his kingdom to be of this world, but a spiritual 
empire. Now, if we reflect for a little, we shall see that 
there is no obligation incumbent upon men to accept, or 
even examine, the claims of any and every one profess- 
ing to be the bearer of a revelation from God. Before 
this duty arises, there must at least be something to call 
our attention to his claims. More self-assertion im- 
poses no obligation upon others, unless it have something 
substantial to back it up. Life is a practical thing, 
with very onerous duties, and few, like the Athenians 
of old, have the taste or the leisure to listen to and 
examine everything new. The herald of a divine dis- 
pensation must have proof to offer that he does come 
from God, and such proof as pledges the divine attri- 
butes to the truth of his teaching. This is the reason 
why the Old-Testament dispensation was one of signs. 
On special occasions justifying the divine interference, 
and in the persons of its great teachers, the prophets, 
supernatural proof was given in two ways of God’s pres- 
ence with his messengers in a manner superior to and 
j beyond his ordinary and providential presence in the 
affairs of life. The divine omniscience was pledged to 
the truth of their words by the prediction of future 
events; and his omnipotence by their working things 
beyond the ordinary range of nature. The two Old- 
Testament proofs of a revelation were prophecy and 
miracle. We can think of no others, and nothing less 
would suffice. 

As we have said, the whole of the Old Testament 
looked forward to the manifestation of a divine person, 
in whom revelation would become, in the first place, 
perfect; in the second, universal; and, thirdly, final. 
As being a final revelation, prophecy, which was the 
distinctive element of the preparatory dispensation, 
holds in it no longer an essential place, though it is 
present in the New Testament in a subordinate degree. 
But miracle must, in the bearer of such a revelation, 
rise to its highest level; first because of the superiority 
of his office to that of the prophets. For he was him- 
self the end of prophecy, the person for whose coming 
prophecy had prepared, and in whom all God’s pur- 
poses of love towards mankind were to be fulfilled. The 
office of Christ as the bearer to mankind of God’s final 
and complete message involves too much for us lightly 
to ascribe it to him. And no merely natural proof 
would suffice. We could not possibly believe what 
we believe of him had lie wrought no miracles. We 
could not believe that he was the appointed Saviour, to 
whom “all honor was given in heaven and earth” 
(Matt, xxviii, 18), for man’s redemption, if he had given 
no proof during the period of his manifestation on earth 
of being invested with extraordinary powers. But we 
go further than this. Perhaps no one would deny that 
the sole sufficient proof of such a religion as Christian- 
itv must be supernatural. We assert that no revealed 
religion whatsoever can be content with a less decided 
proof. The sole basis upon which a revelation can rest 
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is the possession by the bearer of it of prophetic and 
miraculous powers. 

For a revealed religion claims authority over ns. If 
it be God’s voice speaking to us, we have no choice but 
to obev. Our reason might not approve; our hearts 
and wills might detest what we were told ; yet if we 
knew that it was God’s voice, we must sadly and reluc- 
tantly submit to it. But it would be wrong in the 
highest degree to yield up ourselves to anything requir- 
ing such complete obedience unless we bad satisfactory 
proof that God really was its author. And no subjec- 
tive proof could be satisfactory. The purity of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, their agreement with the truths 
of natural religion, their ennobling effects upon our 
characters, and the way in which they enlighten the 
conscience — all this and more shows that there is no 
impossibility in Christianity being a divine revelation : 
the perfectness of our Lord’s character, the thorough- 
ness with which Christ’s atonement answers to the 
deepest needs of the sold, the way in which Christianity 
rises above all religions of man’s devising — all this and 
more makes it probable that it is God’s gift. But at 
most these considerations only prepare the mind to lis- 
ten without prejudice to the direct and external proofs 
that Christianity is a revelation from God. The final 
proof must pledge God himself to its truth. But what 
are the divine attributes which would bear the most 
decisive witness? Surely those which most entirely 
transcend all human counterfeits — omniscience and 
omnipotence. Now these are pledged to Christianity 
by prophecy and miracle. 

The tirst had performed its office when Christ came. 
All men were musing in their hearts upon the expected 
coming of some Great One. His miracles, his u-orks, the 
products of his powers, were the signs that prophecy was 
in course of fulfilment. The two must not be separated. 
Our Lord expressly declares that but for his works the 
Jews would have been right in rejecting him (John xv, 
24). II is claims were too high for any less proof to 
have sufficed. But the nature of his works did put men 
under a moral obligation to inquire into his claims; and 
then he sent them to the Scriptures (John v, 39). The 
miracles were thus not the final proof of Christ’s mis- 
sion. Had they been such, we might have expected 
that they would still be from time to time vouchsafed, 
as occasion required, even to the end of the world. The 
agreement of Christ’s life and death and teaching with 
what had been foretold of the Messiah is the leading 
proof of his mission, and, having this, we need miracles 
no more. Christ’s works called men’s attention to this 
proof, and made it a duty to examine it. They also 
exalt his person, and give him the authority of a mes- 
senger accredited from heaven ; but the Old Testament 
remains for all ages the proper proof of the truth of the 
New. Miracles were signs for the times; prophecy is 
for all time, and as Christianity no longer requires any- 
thing especially to call men’s attention to its claims, 
prophecy is proof enough that it is a message from God. 

The more clearly to set this before our readers, we 
repeat that prediction was the distinctive sign of God’s 
presence under the Old -Testament dispensation, and 
miracles subordinate. Revelation was then a growing 
light, and was ever advancing onward; and thus the 
prophets were ever preparing for the future. It was 
only on special occasions that miracle was needed. But 
when revelation became perfect and final in the person 
of One who, according to the terms of prophecy, tran- 
scended the bounds of human nature, it was necessary 
that miracle should rise in him to its highest level, both 
because of the dignity of his person, as one invested 
with all power, human and divine, and also as the 
proper proof at the time of his being the Son, the last 
and greatest therefore whom the Father could send; 
and, finally, to call the attention of men to his claims, 
and compel them to examine them. For this reason 
they were called signs. But as soon as the dispensa- 
tion thus given could force its claims on men’s atten- 


tion by other means, and its divine founder had with- 
drawn, miracles necessarily ceased, as being inconsistent 
with man’s probation. Look over the list of Scripture 
names for miracles, and ask what one would be appro- 
priate now? Of what would they now be signs? Of 
what person would they be the proper faculties ? For 
whom now would they be suitable works ? The. whole 
scriptural theory of miracles is contravened by the sup- 
position of miracles being continued after Christianity 
had once been established. What history teaches us, 
namely, that they were rapidly withdrawn, is alone 
consistent with what we gather from Scripture concern- 
ing them. 

They were an essential part of the proof at the time, 
and have an essential use now. For we could not be- 
lieve what is taught us of Christ if he had not been ac- 
credited by miracles. But the proper evidence for the 
truth of Christianity now is that of prophecy, not as ex- 
isting any longer in living force, but as manifested in 
the agreement of the long list of books forming the Old 
Testament with one another; and still more in the ful- 
filment of the Old Testament in the New. It is a proof 
in everybody’s hands, and open to every one to exam- 
ine. The proof of miracles requires, of course, large 
historical evidence, and not every one possesses bishop 
Stillingfleet’s Origines Causer, or even Paley; but every 
Christian has his Bible, and in it will find the proper 
proof now of its truth. 

Agreeably with this, dean Lvall, in his Properdin 
Prophet ica, has well remarked that the apostles “scarce- 
ly allude to Christ’s miracles at all, and never in the 
way of proof” (p. 4). Miracles, he shows, now hold a 
disproportionate place in the argument from that as- 
signed to them in the New Testament; and, in fact, it 
is very remarkable that Peter but twice refers in his 
speeches to Christ’s miracles, and never but once to 
those wrought by himself. Paul, in his thirteen epistles, 
only thrice appeals to his own miraculous powers, and 
never mentions Christ’s miracles, or even direct!}’ al- 
ludes to them. The key of this we have in the names 
applied to them by the apostles, and especially by John. 
They were the natural works of one such as was Christ, 
but also signs that in him the long preparation of the 
Old-Testament dispensation had reached its final pur- 
pose, and that the new and lasting dispensation had 
begun. 

In their proper place and degree, however, they v r ere 
and still remain essential to the proof of a divine reve- 
lation. We could not accept a revelation, or give it the 
authority over our conscience due to the direct voice of 
God, unless we had indubitable proof that it was God’s 
voice. The supernatural can only be proved by the su- 
pernatural. If, then, a revelation was necessary as well 
for the present progress of mankind as for their future 
perfectness, miracle was also necessary, and the believer 
in revelation cannot possibly discard it from its place 
among the evidences. 

Necessarily, therefore, from first to last, the Bible is 
a book of miracle. Miracle is present not as an acci- 
dent, separable from the main thread, but is itself the 
very essence of the narrative. The facts of the Old 
Testament were the basis of the faith of the Jew. They 
were so as being miracles, and because, as such, they 
involved certain dogmatic propositions concerning the 
divine Being and his relations to themselves. So as' re- 
gards ourselves. When we repeat the Apostles’ Creed, 
we acknowledge our belief first in the existence of a 
God — an instinct, as we have shown, of our nature — but 
upon this follow certain historical facts recorded in the 
New Testament, which are either directly miraculous, 
or become dogmatic because of being based upon mira- 
cle. Without miracle Christianity is absolutely noth- 
ing. All that distinguishes it from simple Theism is 
miraculous. 

Miracles in the present day are at a discount. Our 
men of science have so well studied the laws of the ma- 
terial universe, and shown us so clearly the existence 
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there of a calm, unbroken, unvarying order, that our 
minds, enamored of so grand a truth, are impatient of 
any truth or theory rising above these material laws. 
Thus the controversy whether Christianity is true or 
not really turns upon miracle. The close and exact 
examination of all the facts of holy Scripture which has 
marked our days has served only to contirm men's be- 
lief in the authenticity of the sacred writings. Our in- 
creased knowledge, especially that obtained from the 
cuneiform inscriptions corroborative of the Old-Testa- 
ment history, and from similar unquestionable authori- 
ties contemporaneous with the New-Testatncnt records, 
has well-nigh swept away every so-ealled historical dif- 
ficulty; while subjective criticism has not merely failed 
in substantiating any case against the several books of 
the Ilihle, but has done very much to place them upon 
a surer basis. At no time was the external evidence 
in favor of Christianity, or the argument drawn from 
prophecy, so clear and so little liable to objection as at 
the present day. And this is no slight matter. A host 
of eager and competent critics have examined with 
unfavorable intentions the whole line of our defences, 
and the result of their operations has been to show how 
thoroughly tenable it is in every part. 

Thus the whole attack is now thrown upon miracle. 
Miracle is roundly asserted to be contrary to the whole 
course of nature, and to be a violation of that grand law 
of invariable order which we find everywhere else 
throughout the universe. I n this way a sort of induction 
is drawn against miracle. Wherever we can examine 
into the causes of phenomena, we always find them the 
products of forces acting according to unchanging laws. 
Whole regions of phenomena, which were once sup- 
posed to be under the sway of chance, have now been 
reduced to order, and the causes of them made manifest. 
Men of science have entered one field after another, and 
have added it to their domains, by showing what laws 
govern it, and how those laws work. With some show 
of reason therefore they affirm that law prevails every- 
where, and that where at present it cannot be shown to 
prevail, we may yet be sure of its presence, and con- 
vinced that the patient investigations of science will in 
due time demonstrate its sway. And therefore miracle, 
as being a violation of these universal laws, is not mere- 
ly, they say, contrary to that experience of men of 
which Mr. llume spoke, and upon which he founded an 
argument repeatedly shown to be untenable, but of an 
induction drawn from a vast field of observation and 
scientific inquiry. In miracle, and miracle alone, sci- 
ence finds something which contradicts its experience. 
The examination of this most important objection will 
complete our inquiry. 

The proposition contained in this objection, when we 
consider it, seems a most true conclusion as regards 
the material universe. All material things apparently 
are governed by general laws, and it is probable that 
scientific men are quite right in endeavoring to show 
that even ill creation all things were produced by law. 
For our own part, we cannot imagine a perfect Being 
like the Deify working except by law, and therefore 
we read all theories about evolution and selection, and 
the formal ion of the solar system by slow degrees out 
of a vast nebula, and the like, with no prejudice regard- 
ing them, however intended, simply as attempted an- 
swers to the question, In what way— by what second- 
ary processes did (bid create and shape the world V 
If, alter reading the arguments, we conclude by think- 
ing them often ingenious rather than true, and’ put the 
hook down with the Scotch verdict, “Not proven," we 
do not therefore think that science is on the wrong 
track, nor doubt that all these inquiries do in the main 
give us juster views of (bid’s method of working. But 
miracle seems to us to belong to another field of thought, 
and to he outside the domains of science. For we vent- 
ure to ask, Is the material universe everything? Is 
there nothing but matter? nothing hut duli, inert parti- 
cles, acted upon by material forces— attraction, repulsion, 


I affinity, and the like. What is force? What is law? 
If there be a God — a perfect, omnipotent, omnipresent 
Being— then law lias to us a meaning. It is his will, 
working permanently and unchangeably because he is 
a perfect and omnipotent worker. We can understand 
force. It is liis presence, acting upon and controlling 
all things, but always in the same way, because be 
changes not. To believe in universal order without a 
universal will to order all things, to believe in universal 
laws without a universal lawgiver, is to us an absurdity. 
Ex nihilo nihil Jit. In a world where every effect has 
a cause, who and wbat is the cause of all ? Who but 
(lod? And who sustains the world now but he who 
first made it? 

But it is not the office of science to inquire into the 
being and attributes and nature of this First Great 
Cause. Science is solely occupied with the secondary 
]>rocesses. When it has reached the law, it has done 
its work. It is not the business of science to examine 
into the law as such, but only into the mode of its oper- 
ations. Whose is the law, what power sustains it, how 
it came into being — all this lies outside the domain of 
science. Thus science never rises above material 
things; and by remembering this — by remembering 
that, after all, the field of science (of course we mean 
physical science) is limited — we see that an induction 
made in its proper field does not justify any conclusions 
in fields outside its limits. 

Let us take the case of man. Science, looking at 
him in bis physical aspect, tells us that he consists of 
several pounds of salts and earths, combined with a 
larger number of gallons of water. It tells us by what 
chemical affinities these commonplace materials are held 
together, how they operate upon one another, by wbat 
processes the waste is renewed, and by what a mass of 
curious mechanical contrivances man's body, considered 
as a machine, performs its operations. If we ask how 
it comes to think, science tells us much about the 
brain; how like it is to a galvanic trough, and by wbat 
an elaborate, threefold apparatus of nerves it sends its 
commands to every part of the body. But when we ask 
how it is that the brain does consciously what the vol- 
taic battery does unconsciously; how it is that these 
earths and salts, when combined into a man, know that 
they are a man, we get only the unmeaning answer that 
it is the residt of organization. But give science all the 
bottles in a chemist’s shop, and it cannot organize a 
sentient being out of them. In fact, it owns itself that 
life is a mystery. It can tell how life works, but not 
what life is. Life is as much beyond the reach of sci- 
ence as is God. It knows the laws of life, but no more. 

Alan therefore, when considered only physically, con- 
tains more than science can master. But is life the only 
mystery in man? Why does man think? Why does 
he speculate upon his own actions? Why muse upon 
the purpose of all things here below? Of all beings 
upon this earth, man alone is self-conscious. lie alone 
knows that he exists; he alone feels that he exists for 
a purpose, and can and does consciously interfere with 
other things in order to shape them to his own ends, 
lie alone has not the mere rudiments, hut the full gift 
of a conscience, which is always interfering with him, 
and giving him endless annoyance, because it will pass 
judgment upon his actions, and condemn much that he 
does. 

Now it is in connection with this higher world that 
miracle has its proper place. It distinctly has reference 
to man as a being in whom there is more than mere 
material forces at work. Prove that there is nothing 
more in man than salts and earths and water, ami 
there would lie no place for miracle. Now physical sci- 
ence stops at proving this. The most skilful analyst 
could get nothing more out of man than salts, earths, 
and water; hut then, confessedly, he labors under this 
disadvantage, that lie cannot begin his analysis until 
life, and with it the sentient soul, has withdrawn from 
the machine. All he can examine is the residuum only. 
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We want some science therefore whiclx can examine 
man while he is alive, ami report upon him. For phys- 
ical science is not the sole science. There are other 
sciences, and each is authoritative only upon its own 
domain. The psychologist, who examines into the 
workings of man's inner nature, is quite as worthy of a 
hearing as the physicist, who examines into the mate- 
rials out of which he is composed. Ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam — a homely but wise motto, which a rising and 
progressive study, such as is physical science, in the 
hours of its first triumphs, is in danger of neglecting. 
After all, a man of only one science tries to see with 
only one eye, and to walk with only one leg. Before 
we can form a true estimate of the question that so 
deeply concerns ns — What is man’s place and work and 
purpose in the world? — we must include a far wider in- 
duction than that offered by physical science. 

If, as the instincts of our nature teach us, there be a 
God; if man be more than a very highly-organized 
machine; if within him there be an immortal soul, and 
before him a future life, then miracle is essential to his 
■well-being. It is the sole possible proof of conscious re- 
lation between man and God. Man could not be sure 
that God had spoken to him, had revealed to him any 
knowledge requisite for his use, had entered into cove- 
nant relation with him, without miracles. We know 
nothing in physical science to disprove this relation. 
Suppose that we find a stage elaborately constructed and 
adorned. No theory, however true, of the manner in 
which this stage was constructed, no examination of 
the mechanical laws by which it is still kept in being, 
will justify us in concluding that it was not intended 
for some further purpose. Nor, because the boards are 
all safely nailed in their place, does it follow that actors 
may not enter upon it, higher in nature than the boards, 
and capable of spontaneous motion. Nor, because we 
have never seen the builder, does it follow that he did 
not erect the stage on purpose that these actors might 
play upon it their parts. Geology, chemistry, astrono- 
my, so far from proving that the world had no purpose, 
and that the actors upon it have no freedom and no re- 
sponsibility, rather suggest the contrary. They teach 
us what a vast amount of skill, patience, wisdom, and 
goodness has been expended in forming the stage. 
Quorsum hece? What was the object of all this? 
What the end? Oh! but some physicists answer, We 
reject teleology. That is, we reject something which 
lies beyond our province, and on which we have no au- 
thority to speak. They tell us all about the stage, and 
then, instead of saying frankly, We have done our part, 
Plaudite (and richly they deserve our applause), they 
tell us, Be satisfied with the stage. It is very pretty, 
very nicely constructed, but utterly unmeaning. An 
elaborate universe without a purpose, is a poor, mean 
thing, umvorthy to exist. It would be a disgrace to a 
man to erect a noble structure without a purpose: 
there are many buildings in England called So-and-So’s 
Folly, because erected without a sufficient purpose. Let 
us beware of ascribing such child’s play to that Power 
which called the universe into being. 

No. The more we consider man, and the more we 
learn about him, and about the world -which he inhab- 
its, the more sure we are that he is no fortuitous con- 
currence of atoms, but the chief and culminating point, 
in whom, and in whom alone, sill the skill and wisdom 
and long patience displayed in the formation of the 
world find their purpose and their justification. The 
wonders of physical science all lead up to this. There 
are some among its teachers who would persuade us that 
the universe is a mere curiosity shop, fitted to raise our 
wonder, but never reasonable, because nowhere the 
product of mind, or controlled by mind. But the verj- 
harmony which they find in nature, and the calm reign 
of law, proves that mind does pervade all nature. With- 
out mind there can be no harmony ; without a universal 
mind no universal law. But grant that mind may ex- 
ist as well as matter, and you grant the possibility' of 


this world having a purpose — a purpose which, as we 
have shown, can be realized only in man. But to re- 
alize this purpose men’s finite mind may need converse 
with the universal, the infinite mind, and, if so, miracle 
is justified by this necessity. 

Thus, then, miracle is not contrary to nature, but 
rises simply above the sphere of mere material forces. 
And it is untrue and unphilosophic to regard it as an 
interference by God with his universal laws, much less 
a violation of them. Man daily interferes with the ma- 
terial laws and forces of nature, but we never violate 
them. The stone thrown into the air interferes with 
the law of gravitation, but does not violate it. And if 
God be an intelligent and moral worker like man, only 
in a superior and perfect degree, he, too, must be capa- 
ble of bending the powers of nature to instantaneous 
obedience to his will, or he could not do what man can 
do. His own laws he could not violate, because they 
are his laws; but his interference with them would 
necessarily be what we call a miracle, something which 
the ordinary operations of nature could not produce; 
something which transcends nature, and goes utterly 
beyond it. If a sheep possessed the power of reasoning 
upon its own actions and those of man, the latter would 
seem to it absolutely miraculous, because they so entirely 
exceed its own powers. Yet to man they would be no 
miracles, but the ordinary exercise of his powers. And 
so what we call miracles are not miracles to the Deity, 
and therefore the evangelists call them in Christ simply 
CvvctfXHQ, his faculties; and John calls them tpya, 
works, only, the natural products of his faculties ; yet 
not -wrought without a purpose. They were also ap- 
fxiia, signs , tokens indicating that something was done, 
which man was thereby required to examine and ob- 
serve; and living as the Jews did under a preparatory 
dispensation, the}" were signs that the fulness of time 
had come, and the final dispensation being ushered in. 

In conclusion. Without miracles there can be only 
natural religion ; revealed religion is impossible. Rev- 
elation is itself a miracle; and its very object is to tell 
us things which we could not otherwise know. Such 
things cannot be verified as we verify the facts of sci- 
ence. No man hath or can see God. No man can tell 
us by experience what is the state of the soul after 
death, for from that bourne no traveller returns. Yet 
some knowledge of the relations of the soul with God 
may be absolutely necessary for our moral and spiritual 
well-being. Now the utter failure of natural religion 
convinces ns that it is necessary. And therefore we 
feel no difficulty in the belief that God, in creating the 
world such as it is, and placing man upon it such as he 
is, and under such circumstances as those in which we 
find ourselves, did from the first purpose this reasonable 
interference with the material laws of his own framing, 
bj r which he grants man the only sufficient proof that 
he is willing to enter into covenant relations with him. 
If the physicist reply that such action on God’s part is 
inconceivable, we answer that he also must conceive of 
some such action. Students of physical science deal in 
long numbers, but these numbers are as nothing com- 
pared with the eternity past. Work back with the geol- 
ogist, and you come at last to a first beginning of matter. 
Looked at by the light of mental science, the eternal 
existence of matter is impossible. To the metaphysi- 
cian, matter is but a phenomenon of mind. Confining 
ourselves, then, to our universe, what a momentous 
change was that in God when he passed from the pas- 
sive state of not willing it to the active state of willing 
the existence of our system ! Grant that by his fiat he 
only called into existence an atom, out of which by ev- 
olution all things here below have sprung, what a stu- 
pendous act it was, and how entirely it placed the Deity 
in relations, and, to speak with all reverence, under ob- 
ligations from which he was free before ! For the Crea- 
tor is under the obligations of justice and love to his 
creatures, lie made us, and not we ourselves. But he 
neither was nor is under any moral obligations to his 
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material laws. They abide in power and might be- 
cause lie abideth continually. And mirade simply 
means that lie, the Creator, has from time to time, un- 
der the operation of a higher law, given us the neces- 
sary proof that he does love us, and that certain mes- 
sengers, chosen from among men, had authority to 
teach us truths which concerned our peace; and that, 
finally, by powers and portents and signs, he has man- 
ifested and displayed Jesus of Nazareth in the midst of 
ns” as "a leader and Saviour, to give repentance unto 
his people and the remission of sins.” 

Miracles, then, were no after- thought, no remedial 
process to set right what had gone wrong before. They 
form an essential and necessary part and condition of 
the intercourse between the universal mind of (lod and 
the finite mind of man, and that intercourse was neces- 
sary for man’s good. Why man is just what he is, and 
why the state of things in which he finds himself is 
what it is, we cannot tell. Wc can only reason from 
facts as we find them. But man being such as he is, 
we assert that the world would be a failure without mir- 
acles; lbr either man would exist without a purpose, or, 
having been placed here for some purpose, lie would not 
know with sufficient certainty or clearness what that 
purpose was, and therefore would neither have the 
means of effecting it, nor even any obligation laid upon 
him of trying to accomplish what his Maker had willed 
in his creation. (K. 1*. S.) 

For the relations of miracles to prayer, see Prayer. 

We have thus far considered simply the positive ev- 
idences on which the belief in mirneies properly rests, 
and it remains to notice the objections that have from 
time to time been urged against it, ana the different 
views as to the character and office of miracles. 

The Christians even of apostolic days were in the 
habit of appealing to the miracles and prophecies in 
support of the truth of their religion, and hence it be- 
came important to define exactly the idea of a miracle; 
and in consequence of a desire for such preciseness divi- 
sion arose among the interpreters of Scripture, provok- 
ing heresy in the Church, while from without attacks 
were constantly made against the credibility of the 
Gospel history, the divine authenticity of the prophetic 
announcements, and the wonderful works claimed to 
have been wrought under the old dispensation. Dean 
Trench, in his .Votes on Miracles, has furnished an ex- 
cellent and interesting account of the various assaults 
made on the argument for miracles, and to it we must 
refer for detailed information. Suffice it to say here 
that the controversy respecting the possibility of mira- 
cles is as old as philosophic literature. Indeed, from 
the. writings of Jewish savans, it would appear that the 
controversy respecting the possibility of miracles com- 
menced even in the days of the O.-T. dispensation, and 
that near the appointed time for the coming of the Sav- 
iour the world was greatly animated by a controversv 
on the subject. There is a very clear view of it, as it 
stood in the pagan world, given* by Cicero in his books 
Jje JJinnatione. In tin; works of Josephus there are 
occasionally suggestions of naturalistic explanations of 
O.-l’. miracles; hut these seem rather thrown out for 
the purpose of gratifying sceptical pagan readers than 
as expressions of his own belief. The other chief au- 
thorities for Jewish opinion are Maimonidcs's Moreh 
Xrbochim, lib. ii, c. 33, and the Pirke A both, in Kurcn- 
husiiis’s Mishna, iv, ICO, and Abrabanel, Miphaloth Klo- 
him, p. 1)3. 

Dean Trench, in his classification of the objectors, 
places the Jewi.-h first, then follows with the heathen 
(Celsus. etc. - ), and puts as third in t he list the panthe- 
istic objectors led by Spinoza, lie evidently regards 
Cardan (Ite Contradictinne Mediconnn, 2, tract. 2), and 
those other Italian atheists who referred the Christian 
miracles to the inlluenee of the stars, a9 unworthy of 
notice. If these be omitted, as Trench has donej the 
controversy in the modern Christian world regarding 
miracles may be said to date back to the 17th century. 


and to have been ushered in by Spinoza's Tractatvs 
Theulotfici Politici, ‘‘which contained the germ of al- 
most all the infidel theories that have since appeared.” 
Rationalists since the days of Spinoza have opposed the 
reality and credibility of miracles, while the adherents 
of the modern (formal) supernaturalism rested belief in 
revelation especially on that branch of evidence. One 
of these objections, urged by Spinoza, and repeated in 
various forms by subsequent writers, is thus stated by 
dean Mansel : ‘‘The laws of nature are the decrees of 
Cod, and follow necessarily from the perfection of the 
divine nature; they must therefore be eternal and im- 
mutable, and must extend to all possible events. There- 
fore, to admit an exception to these laws is to suppose 
that God’s order is broken, and that the divine work is 
but an imperfect expression of the divine will. This 
objection is perfectly intelligible in the mouth of a pan- 
theist, with whom God and nature arc convertible 
; terms, and a divine supernatural act is a self-contradic- 
j tion; but it is untenable in any system which admits a 
personal Cod distinct from nature, and only partially 
J manifested in it. In such a system nature is not infi- 
nite, as Spinoza makes it, hut finite. There is a dis- 
tinction between the actual and the possible; between 
the visible world as a limited system, with limited laws, 
and the whole mind of Cod, embracing all possible sys- 
tems as well as the present. From this point of view, 
nature, as actually existing, does express a portion, and 
a portion only, of the divine purpose; the miracle ex- 
presses another portion belonging to a different and 
more comprehensive system. But in addition to this 
consideration, even the actual world furnishes ns with 
an answer to the objection. God’s order, we have too 
much reason to know, actually is broken. II is will is 
not carried out. Unless we make God the author of 
evil, we must admit that sin is a violation of his will, a 
breach made in liis natural order, however impossible it 
may be to give an account of its origin. The pantheist 
evades the difficulty by denying that evil has any real 
existence; but to the theist, who admits its existence, 
it is conclusive evidence that, as a fact, however little 
we may understand how it can ho, the world, as it ex- 
ists, is not a perfect expression of Cod’s law and will. 
The miracle, as thus viewed, belongs to a spiritual sys- 
tem appointed to remedy the disorders of the natural 
system; and against the self-complacent theory which 
tells us that disorders in the natural system are impos- 
sible, we have the witness of a melancholy experience 
which tells us that they are actually there. Thus 
viewed, the miracle is in one sense natural, in another 
supernatural. It is natural as forming a part of the 
higher or spiritual sj-stem; it is supernatural as not 
forming a part of the lower or material system. The 
same considerations may serve to obviate another form 
of the same objection — a form in which it is likewise 
suggested by Spinoza, though developed by other writ- 
ers in a form more adapted to the language of theism. 
We are told that it is more worthy of Cod to arrange a 
plan which shall provide by its original laws for all pos- 
sible contingencies than one which requires a special 
interposition to meet a special emergency. We know 
so little about the process of creating and governing a 
world, that it is difficult for us to judge what method of 
doing so is most worthy of (lod; but this whole objec- 
tion proceeds on the gratuitous assumption that the 
plan of the world, as it exists in the counsels of Cod, 
must be identical with the plan of the world as it is 
contemplated by man in relation to physical laws. 
Doubtless the miracle, like any other event, was fore- 
seen by (lod from the beginning, and formed part of his 
eternal purpose; hut it dues not therefore follow that it 
is included within t hat very limited portion of his pur- 
pose which is apprehended by man as a system of phys- 
ical laws. To ( hnuipotcncc no one event is more diffi- 
cult than another; to Omniscience no one event is 
more wonderful than another. The distinction between 
miraeles and ordinary events, as has already been ob- 
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served, is a distinction, not in relation to God, but in 
relation to man. Moreover, even from the human point 
of view, the miracle is not wrought for a physical, but 
for a moral purpose; it is not an interposition to adjust 
the machinery of the material world, but one to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of mankind. The very con- 
ception of a revealed, as distinguished from a natural 
religion, implies a manifestation of God different in kind 
from that which is exhibited by the ordinary course of 
nature; and the question of the probability of a mirac- 
ulous interposition is simply that of the probability of a 
revelation being given at all.” A list of the principal 
replies to the pantheistic objectors may be seen in l'a- 
bricius, Delectus Argumentorum, etc., c. 43, p. 697 (Ham- 
burg, 1725). A full account of the controversy in Eng- 
land with the deists during the last century will be 
found in Leland’s View of the Deistical Writers (reprint- 
ed at Loudon, 1836). The debate was renewed about 
the middle of that century by the publication of Hume’s 
celebrated essay, which teaches that “a miracle is a vi- 
olation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and unalter- 
able experience has established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as 
entire as any argument from experience can possibly be 
imagined." According to the position taken in the pre- 
ceding remarks by t lie dean of Canterbury, it cannot 
with any accuracy be said that a miracle is “a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature." It is the effect of a super- 
natural cause, acting along with and in addition to the 
natural causes constituting the system of the world. It 
is produced, therefore, by a different combination of 
causes from that which is at work in the production of 
natural phenomena. The laws of nature are only gen- 
eral expressions of that uniform arrangement according 
to which the same causes invariably produce the same 
effect. They would be violated by the production, at 
different times, of different effects from the same cause ; 
but they are not violated when different effects are pro- 
duced from different causes. The experience which 
testifies to their uniformity tells us only what effects 
may be expected to follow from a repetition of the same 
cause ; it cannot tell us what effects will follow from 
the introduction of a different cause. This, which is in 
substance the answer given to Ilume by Brown, ap- 
pears the most satisfactory among the various argu- 
ments by which the sceptical philosopher’s position has 
been assailed. It is questioned by some of the critics 
of Hume (notably Sir William Hamilton ; comp. Ham- 
ilton’s Reid, p. 129, 444, 457, 489), whether his sceptical 
arguments are offered in a spirit of hostility to the proc- 
esses of common-sense and the truths of religion, and 
not rather in a spirit of hostility to philosophy itself, by 
representing the results of its analj-sis as equally proba- 
ble in favor of and against two opposite directions of 
thought. The form of dialogue which is adopted by 
Hume in this discussion favors somewhat this construc- 
tion; but it cannot be reconciled with the impression 
left upon the unbiased mind that Hume had no confi- 
dence in speculation of any kind when applied to super- 
sensual or spiritual beings and relations (comp. Ueber- 
weg, Hist, Philos, ii, 379). The ablest replies to II ume’s 
arguments were sent forth by Principal Campbell in his 
Dissertation on Miracles; Hey, Norrisian Lectures, i, 
127 sq. ; Elrington, Donellan Lectures (Dublin, 1796); 
I)r. Thomas Blown, On Cause and Effect ; Palev, Evi- 
dences of Christianity (Introduction) ; Archbp. Whately, 
Logic (Appendix) ; and Historic. Doubts respecting Xa- 
poleon Bonaparte ; Dean Rvall, Propeedia Prophetica 
(reprinted, 1854); Bp. Douglas, Criterion, or Miracles 
Examined, etc. (Loud. 1754); Farrar, Critical Hist, of 
Free Thought, p. 150 sq. See Hume. Within the last 
few years the controversy has been reopened by the late 
professor Baden Powell in the Unity of Worlds, and 
some remarks on the study of evidences published in 
the now-celebrated volume of Essays and Reviews. See 
Goodwin, iu Am. Theol. Rev. July, 1861; Christian Re- 
membrancer, July, 1861. 


From England the controversy shifted again to the 
Continent, and finds its ablest representatives against 
the supernaturalists now not only in the camp of the 
atheistic and pantheistic, but also among theologians, 
and dean Trench therefore adopts as his next or fifth 
class those who regard miracles, as such, only subjec- 
tively, placing as its standard-bearer the celebrated 
Schleiermacher, who advanced a doctrine as incompati- 
ble with any belief in a real miracle as was that taught 
by Hume. “A miracle,” says Schleiermacher, “has a 
positive relation, by which it extends to all that is fut- 
ure, and a negative relation, which in a certain sense af- 
fects all that is past. In so far as that does not follow 
which would have followed, according to the natural 
connection of the aggregate of finite causes, in so far an 
effect is hindered, not by the influence of other natural 
counteracting causes belonging to the same series, but 
notwithstanding the concurrence of all effective causes 
to the production of the effect. Everything, therefore, 
which from all past time contributed to this effect is in 
a certain measure annihilated; and instead of the inter- 
polation of a single supernatural agent into the course 
of nature, the whole conception of nature is destroyed. 
On the positive side, something takes place which is 
conceived as incapable of following from the aggregate 
of finite causes. But, inasmuch as this event itself now 
becomes an actual link in the chain of nature, every 
future event must be other than it would have been had 
this one miracle not taken place.” On this and other 
grounds, Schleiermacher is led to maintain that there 
is no real distinction between the natural and the su- 
pernatural; the miracles being only miraculous rela- 
tively to us, through our imperfect knowledge of the 
hidden causes in nature, by meaus of which they were 
wrought. “This objection,” says dean Mansel, “pro- 
ceeds on an assumption which is not merely unwar- 
ranted, but actually contradicted by experience. It as- 
sumes that the system of material nature is a rigid, not 
an elastic system; that it is one which obstinately re- 
sists the introduction of new forces, not one which is 
capable of adapting itself to them. We know by expe- 
rience that the voluntary actions of men can be inter- 
posed among the phenomena of matter, and exercise an 
influence over them, so that certain results may be pro- 
duced or not, according to the will of a man, without 
affecting the stability of the universe, or the coherence 
of its parts as a system. What the will of man can ef- 
fect to a small extent, the will of God can surely effect 
to a greater extent; and this is a sufficient answer to 
the objection which declares the miracle to be impossi- 
ble ; though we may not be able to say with certainty 
whether it is actually brought to pass in this or in some 
other way. There may be many means, unknown to 
us, by which such an event may be produced; but if it 
can be produced in any way it is not impossible.” 

The rationalists, thus encouraged by the mediating 
theologians, endeavored to explain the miraculous as 
something natural, while the natural philosophers as- 
serted that nature transfigured by spirit (the blending 
of the two in one) is the only true miracle. But thus 
the reality of the miracle (in the scriptural sense) was 
destroyed, and it was regarded simply as the symbolical 
expression of a speculative idea. See Schelling, Me- 
thode, p. 181, 203; and comp. Bockshammer and Rosen- 
kranz, cited in Strauss, Dogmutik, p. 244 sq. (Boelc- 
sliammer ( Freiheit der Widens, transl. by Kaufman, 
Andov. 1840) says that what is willed in the spirit of 
truth and purity with a mighty will, is willed iu the 
Spirit of God, and it is only a postulate of reason that 
nature cannot withstand such a will. Hence Christ is 
the great miracle-worker. Bosenkranz (Encykl. d. Theol. 
p. 160) defines miracle as nature determined by spirit; 
spirit is the basis of nature, and hence nature cannot 
limit it. This power was fully concentrated in Christ.] 
The natural interpretation of miracles rather served the 
purposes of rationalism, while the adherents of modern 
speculative philosophy gave the preference to the by- 
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pothesis that the miracles related in Scripture are 
myths, because it is more agreeable to the negative 
tendency of that school— that the antecedent improb- 
ability of a miracle taking place must always outweigh 
that of the testimony in its favor being false; and thus 
that the occurrence of a miracle, if not impossible, is at 
least incapable of satisfactory proof. Such is iu the 
main the argument of 1 1 nine, but it came more recently 
to be revived and assumed as an axiomatic principle by 
the so-called naturalistic, or, better, rationalistic l’anlus, 
and by the historico-critieal school, represented mainly 
by Woolston, Strauss, and Kenan. “The fallacy of this 
objection,” says dean Manse], “consists in the circum- 
stance that it estimates the opposed probabilities solely 
on empirical grounds; i. e. on the more or less frequent 
occurrence of miraculous events as compared with false 
testimony. If it is ever possible that an event of com- 
paratively rare occurrence may, iu a given ease and un- 
der certain circumstances, be more credible than one of 
more ordinary occurrence, the entire argument falls to 
the ground in reference to such eases. And such a case 
is actually presented by the Christian miracles. The 
redemption of the world is an event unique in the 
world’s history: it is therefore natural to expect that 
the circumstances accompanying it should be unique 
also. The importance of that redemption furnishes a 
‘distinct particular reason’ for miracles, if the divine 
purpose can be furthered by them. Under these cir- 
cumstances the antecedent probability is for the mira- 
cles, not against them, and cannot he outweighed by 
empirical inductions drawn from totally different data, 
relating to the physical, not to the religious condition 
of the world. It must, however, be always remembered 
that abstract and general considerations like the above, 
though necessary to meet the unbelieving objections 
which are unhappily rife ou this subject, do not consti- 
tute the grounds of our belief in the miracles of Script- 
ure, especially those of Christ. The abstract argument 
is the struughold of scepticism, and to deal with it at 
all it is necessary to meet it on its own ground. On the 
other hand, the strength of the Christian argument 
rests mainly on the special contents of the Gospel nar- 
rative, particularly as regards the character of the Sav- 
iour portrayed in it, and the distinctive nature of his 
miracles as connected with his character, and on the 
subsequent history of the Christian Church. It is far 
easier to talk iu general terms about the laws of nature, 
and the impossibility of their violation, than to go 
through the actual contents of the Gospels in detail, and 
show how it is possible that such a narrative could have 
been written, and how the events described iu it could 
have iuHuenecd, as they have, the subsequent history 
of the world, on any other supposition than that of 
its being a true narrative of real events. Accordingly 
we tin 1 that, while the several attacks on the Gospel 
miracles iu particular, with whatever ability they may 
have been conducted, and whatever temporary popular- 
ity they may have obtained, seem universally destined 
to a speedy extinction beyond the possibility of revival, 
the general a priori objection still retains" its hold on 
mens minds, and is revived from time to time, after re- 
peated refutations, as often as the changing aspects of 
scientific progress appear to offer the opportunity of a 
plausible disguise of an old sophism iu new drapery. 
The minute criticisms of Woolston and Paulas on the 
details of the Gospel history are utterly dead and buried 
out of sight; ami those ol Strauss show plain indica- 
tions of being doomed to the same fate, though support- 
ed for a while by a spurious alliance with a popular 
philosophy. And the failure which is manifest iu such 
writers, even while they confine themselves to the mere- 
ly negative task of criticising the Gospel narrative, be- 
comes still more conspicuous when they proceed to ac- 
count for the origin of Christianity by positive theories 
of their own. The naturalistic theory of Panins breaks 
down under the sheer weight of its own accumulation 
of cumbrous and awkward explanations ; while the 


mythical hypothesis of Strauss is found guilty of tlie 
logical absurdity of deducing the premise from the con- 
clusion: it assumes that men invented an imaginary 
life of Jesus because they believed him to be the Mes- 
siah, when the very supposition that the life is imagi- 
nary leaves the belief in the Messiahship unexplained 
and inexplicable. On the other hand, the a priori, rea- 
sonings of Spinoza and llurae exhibit a vitality which 
is certainly not due to their logical eonelusiveiioss, but 
which has enabled them iu various disguises to perplex 
the intellects and unsettle the faith of a different gen- 
eration from that for which they were first written, 
lienee it is that a writer who is required, by the exi- 
gencies of liis own day, to consider the question of mir- 
acles from an apologetic point of view, finds himself 
compelled to dwell mainly on the abstract argument 
concerning miracles in general, rather than on the dis- 
tinctive features which characterize the Christian mir- 
acles in particular. The latter are the more pleasant 
and the more useful theme, when the object is the edi- 
fication of the believer; the former is indispensable 
when it is requisite to controvert the positions of the 
unbeliever. There is, however, one phase of the scep- 
tical argument which may be met by considerations of 
the special rather than of the general kind. It has 
been objected that no testimony can prove a miracle as 
such. ‘Testimony,’ we are told, ‘can apply only to 
apparent, sensible facts; testimony can only prove an 
extraordinary and perhaps inexplicable occurrence or 
phenomenon; that it is due to supernatural causes is 
entirely dependent on the previous belief and assump- 
tions of the parties,’ Whatever may be the value of 
this objection as applied to a hypothetical case, in 
which the objector may select such occurrences and 
such testimonies as suit his purpose, it is singularly in- 
applicable to the works actually recorded as having 
been done by Christ and his apostles. It may, with 
certain exceptions, be applicable to a case in which the 
assertion of a supernatural cause rests solely on the tes- 
timony of the spectator of the fact ; hut it is not appli- 
cable to those in which the cause is declared hv the 
performer. Let us accept, if we please, merely as a 
narrative of ‘apparent sensible facts,' the history of the 
cure of the blind and dumb diemoniac, or of the lame 
man at the llcautifiil Gate; but we cannot place the 
same restriction upon the words of our Lord and of St. 
Peter, which expressly assign the supernatural cause — 
‘ If I east out devils by the Spirit of God, then the 
kingdom of God is come unto you.’ ‘ Ky the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth doth this man stand here be- 
fore you whole.’ We have here, at least, a testimony 
reaching to the supernatural; and if that testimony be 
admitted in these cases, the same cause, becomes the 
most reasonable and probable that can be assigned to 
the other wonderful works performed by the same per- 
sons. For if it be admitted that our Lord exercised a 
supernatural power at all, there is, to use the words of 
bishop Ihitler, ‘no more presumption worth mentioning 
against his having exerted this miraculous power in a 
certain degree greater, than iu a certain degree less; 
in one or two more instances, than in one or two few- 
er.’ This brings ns to the consideration on which the 
most important part of this controversy must ultimate- 
ly rest ; namely, that the true evidence on behalf of 
the Christian miracles is to be estimated, not by the 
force of testimony in general, as compared with antece- 
dent improbability, but by the force of the peculiar tes- 
timony by which the Christian miracles are supported, 
as compared with the antecedent probability or improb- 
ability that a religion of such a character should have 
been first introduced into the world of superhuman 
agency. The miracles of Christ, and, as the chief of 
them all, that great crowning miracle of his resurrec- 
tion, are supported by all the testimony which they de- 
rived from liis own positive declarations concerning 
them, taken in conjunction with the record of his life, 
and the subsequent history of the Christian religion. 
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The alternative lies between accepting that testimony, 
as it is given, or regarding the Gospels as a fiction, and 
the Christian faith as founded on imposture. In adopt- 
ing this argument, we do not, as is sometimes said, rea- 
son in a circle, employing the character of Christ as 
a testimony in favor of the miracles, and the miracles 
again as a testimony in favor of the character of Christ. 
For the character of Christ is contemplated in two dis- 
tinct aspects : first, as regards his human perfectness ; 
and, secondly, as regards his superhuman mission and 
powers. The first bears witness to the miracles, the mir- 
acles bear witness to the second. When onr Lord rep- 
resents himself as a human example to be imitated bv 
his human followers, he lays stress on those facts of 
his life which indicate his human goodness : ‘ Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek 
and lowly of heart.’ When, on the other hand, he 
represents himself as divinely commissioned for a spe- 
cial purpose, he appeals to the superhuman evidence 
of his miracles as authenticating that mission : ‘ The 
works which the Father hath given me to finish, the 
same works that I do, bear witness of me that the Fa- 
ther hath sent me.’ It is true that the evidence of the 
miracles, as addressed to us, has a different aspect, and 
rests on different grounds, from that which belonged to 
them at the time when they were first performed. But 
this change has not diminished their force as evi- 
dences, though it has somewhat changed its direction. 
If we have not the advantage of seeing and hearing 
and questioning those who were eye-witnesses of the 
miracles, the deficiency is fully supplied by the addi- 
tional testimony that has accrued to us, in the history 
of Christianity, from their day to onrs. If we have 
stricter conceptions of physical law. and of the uniform- 
ity of nature, we have also higher evidence of the exist- 
ence of a purpose worthy of the exercise of God’s sov- 
ereign power over nature. If the progress of science 
has made many things easy of performance at the pres- 
ent day which would have seemed miraculous to the 
men of the 1st century, it has also shown more clearly 
how inimitable and unapproachable are the miracles of 
Christ, in the maturity of science no less than in its in- 
fancy. And when it is objected that ‘ if miracles were, 
in the estimation of a former age, among the chief 
supports of a former Christianity, they are at present 
among the main difficulties and liinderances to its ac- 
ceptance,’ we may fairly ask, What is this Christianity 
which might be more easily believed if it had no mira- 
cles? Is it meant that the Gospel narrative, in gen- 
eral, would be more easy to believe were the miracles 
taken out of it? The miracles are so interwoven with 
the narrative that the whole texture would be de- 
stroyed by their removal. Or is it meant that the 
great central fact in the apostolic preaching — the resur- 
rection of Christ — would be more natural and credible 
if he who thus marvellously rose from the dead had in 
his lifetime exhibited no signs of a power superior to 
that of his fellow-men ? Or is it meant that the great 
distinctive doctrines of Christianity— such as those of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation— might be more read- 
ily accepted were there no miracles in the Scripture 
which contains them ? We can scarcely imagine it to 
be seriously maintained that it would be easier to be- 
lieve that the second person of the divine Trinity 
came on earth in the form of man, were it also asserted 
that while on earth he gave no signs of a power be- 
yond that of ordinary men. In short, it is difficult to 
understand on what ground it can be maintained that 
the miracles are a hinderance to the belief in Christian- 
ity, except on a ground which asserts also that there 
is no distinctive Christianity in which to believe. It 
may with more truth be said that the miraculous ele- 
ment, which forms so large a portion of Christianity, has 
its peculiar worth and service at the present day as a 
protest and safeguard against two forms of unchristian 
thought to which an intellectual and cultivated age is 
liable — pantheism, the danger of a deeply speculative 


philosophy; and materialism, the danger of a too ex- 
clusive devotion to physical science. Both these, in dif- 
ferent ways, tend to deify nature and the laws of nat- 
ure, and to obscure the belief in a personal God distinct 
from and above nature ; against both these, so long as 
the Christian religion lasts, the miracles of Christ are 
a perpetual witness ; and in so witnessing they perform 
a service to religion different in kind, but not less im- 
portant than that which they performed at the begin-* 
ning. The miracles of the O. T. may be included in 
the above argument, if we regard, as Scripture requires 
us to regard, the earlier dispensation as an anticipation 
of and preparation for the coming of Christ. Many of 
the events in the history of Israel as a people are typ- 
ical of corresponding events in the life of the Saviour; 
and the earlier miraculous history is a supernatural sys- 
tem preparing the way for the later consummation of 
God’s supernatural providence in the redemption of 
the world by Christ. Not only the occasional miracles 
of the O.-T. history, but, as bishop Atterbury remarks, 
some of the established institutions under the law — the 
gift of prophecy, the Sheehinah, the Urim and Thum- 
mim, the sabbatical year — are of a supernatural char- 
acter, anti thus manifest themselves as parts of a super- 
natural system, ordained for and leading to the com- 
pletion of the supernatural in Christ.” 

A question has also been raised whether it is not 
possible that miracles may be wrought by evil spirits 
in support of a false doctrine. This question affects 
Christian evidences simply, and in this line the only 
question that can practically be raised is whether the 
Scripture miracles — supposing them not to be pure fab- 
rications— are. real miracles wrought by divine power, or 
normal events occurring in the course of nature, or pro- 
duced by human means. Indeed, the possibility of real 
miracles other than divine is a question rather of curi- 
osity than of practical value. An able discussion of 
this subject will be found in Farmer’s Dissertation, 
though the author has weakened his argument by at- 
tempting too much. So far as he undertakes to show 
that there is no sufficient evidence that miracles actual- 
ly have been wrought by evil spirits in behalf of a false 
religion, his reasoning is logical and satisfactory, and 
his treatment of the supposed miracles of the Egyptian 
magicians is in this respect highly successful. But 
when he proceeds from the historical to the theological 
argument, and maintains that it is inconsistent with 
God’s perfections that such miracles ever should be 
wrought, he appears to assume more than is warranted 
either by reason or by Scripture, and to deduce a conse- 
quence which is not required by the former, and ap- 
pears difficult to reconcile with the latter. That there 
may be such a thing as “ the working of Satan, with all 
power and signs and lying winders,” and that such 
working will actually be manifested before the last day 
in support of Antichrist, is the natural interpretation of 
the language of Scripture. That such a manifestation 
has as yet taken place is, to say the least, a conclusion 
not established by existing evidence. 

Another question has been raised as to the means 
of distinguishing between true and false miracles, mean- 
ing by the latter term phenomena pretended to be mi- 
raculous, but in fact, either natural events or human im- 
postures or fabrications. Various rules for distinguish- 
ing between these have been given by several authors, 
the best known being the four rules laid down in Les- 
lie’s Short and Easy Method utith the Deists , and the 
three given in bishop Douglas’s Criterion , and to some 
extent the six given by bishop Stillingfleet in Oriyines 
I Sacra, bk. ii, chap, x, and the very acute observations 
in a similar kind of work, J. H. Newman’s Life u/Apol - 
I lonius Tyaneeus, published in the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politan. Yet the practical value of these rules, though 
considerable as compared with the inquiry previously 
noticed, is available rather for particular and temporary 
phases of controversy than for general and perpetual 
edification. A more permanent principle in relation to 
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this question is suggested bv Leslie in his remarks on | 
the pretended miracles of Apollonius, where he shows 
that the assumed miracles, even if admitted, have no 
important connection with our belief or practice. “ But 
now,” be says, “ to sum up all, let us suppose to the 
utmost that all this said romance were true, what 
would it amount to? Only that Apollonius did such 
things. What then? What if he were so virtuous a 
person that God should have given him the power to 
work several miracles? This would noways hurt the 
argument that is here brought against the deists, be- 
cause Apollonius set up no new religion, nor did he 
pretend that he was sent with any revelation from heav- 
en to introduce any new sort of worship of God ; so 
that it is of no consequence to the world whether these 
were true or pretended miracles; whether Apollonius 
were an honest man or a magician ; or whether there 
ever were such a man or not. Lor he left no law or gos- 
pel behind him to be received upon the credit of those 
miracles which he is said to have wrought.” “To this,” 
says dean Mauscl, “it may he added that there is an 
enormous a priori improbability against miracles per- 
formed without any professed object, as compared with 
those which belong to a system that has exercised a 
good and permanent influence in the world. This im- 
probability can only he overcome by a still more enor- 
mous mass of evidence in their favor; and until some 
actual case can he pointed out in which such evidence 
exists, the unimportance of a reported series of miracles 
is a valid reason for withholding belief in them. The 
Scripture miracles, in this respect, stand alone and apart 
from all others as regards the evidence of their reality, 
combined with their significance, if real.” 

Among the most important works on Scripture mira- 
cles, and not incidentally mentioned in the article on 
Christian Evidences, arc: Fleetwood, Esso// upon Mir- 
acles (1701 ) ; Locke, Discourse of Miracles (1701-2); 
I’earce, The Miracles of Jesus 1 'indicated [in reply to 
Woolston] (1729); Smallbrook, Vindication of our Sav- 
iour’s Miracles [in reply to Woolston J (1729, 2 vols. 
8vo) ; Lardncr, 1 indication of 'Three of our blessed Sav- 
iour’s Miracles [in reply to Woolston] (1729); Sher- 
lock, The 'Trial of the Witnesses (1729); Stevenson. Con- 
ference upon the Miracles of our Saviour (1730, Hvo) ; 
Sykes, Credibility of Miracles, etc. (1719, 8 vo) ; Douglas, 
The Criterion (1751); Claparcdc, Miracles of the tiospel 
[in answer to Bousseau] (Loud. 1758. 8vo); Campbell, 
JJisscrtation on Miracles (1703); Farmer, dissertation 
on Miracles (1771); Bishop Douglas, Criterion of Mir- 
acles (1774, 8vo) ; De llaen, l)c Miraculis (Franef. 1770, 
8vo); Scherer, .1 usf. Frkluruug der Weissugungen d. A . 
'T. (Lpz. 1803, 8vo) ; The llulsean Prize Essay for 1814; 
Collyor, Miracles (1812) ; Penrose, Evidence of the Script- 
ure Miracles (1820); Le Bas, Considerations on Miracles 
(182*) ; Newman, Life of Apollonius Tyanirits, in F.neycl. 
Metrop. [written before his defection to Borne]; Tho- 
lnek, tllaubeusiriirdigkeit d. evangel. Gesch. (1 lamb. 1837) ; 
M idler, Disputatio tie Miraculornm Jesu Christi Xaturu 
et Xecessitute (1839 1841) ; Nitzsch, in Studien umlKri- 
tiken of 1813; Wardlaw, On Miracles (1852; New York, 
1853); Bothc, in Studien nml Kritiken of 1858; Trench, 
Miracles of our Lord (0th ed. 1858); Koestlin. he Mi- 
raculoru/n, q>ar Christas et peiuti rjus tUscipuli fecernnt, 
uatura et ratione (1800) ; Evans, Christian Miracles 
(Loud. 1801); MeCosh, The Supernatural in Relation 
to the Xatural (18G2); Mozley, Lectures on Miracles 
(Bampton for 1805; Loud. 1805, 8vo); Fisher, Snpenuit. 
Origin of Christianity (1805); Duke of Argyle, Reign 
of Law (1 800) ; Litton, Miracles (Lond.1807); riilhorn, 
Modern Rep. of the Life of Jesus (Host. 1808); Fowler, 
Mozbg and 'Tyndule on Miracles (Loud. 1808); Arch- 
bishop of York, Limits of Philos. Inquiry (Kdiub. 1808 1 ; 
Mountford, Miracles, Past and Present (Boston, 1870. 
12mo); Bender, W underbey ri ff d. X. T. (Frankfort a. 31. 
1873); Cphatn, Star of our Lord (N. Y. 1873, 8vo); 
Belcher, Our Lord’s Miracles of Healing Considered 
(London, 1873) ; Fowle, Religion and Science (1873, 


Hvo); Christlieb, Mod. Doubts (1874), ch. v; Bushnell, 
Xature and the Supernatural (new cd. 1874) ; Cndworth, 
Intellectual System (see Index in vul. iii) ; Watson, 
Theol. Inst it. i, 73 sq.. 140 sq., 234; Hodge, Systematic 
Theol. vol. i. ch. xii ; llagenbaeh, Hist. Doctr. i. 314 sq., 
414 sq. ; ii, 407 sq. ; Haag. Histoire des Dogmes Chre- 
tiens, pt. i, ch. iv. et al. ; J. Pvc Smith, First Lines of 
Christian Theol. p. 02 sq., 582 sq., et al. ; Pascal, Pen- 
sees, pt. ii, art. 19, § 9 ; Lvall, Prop. Proph. p. 441 ; Kit- 
to, Cyclop. Pibl. Lit. s.v. ; Smith, Hibl. Diet. s. v.; Chris- 
tian Magazine, 1797; Christum Instructor, xvii, 145; 
Christian Rev. July, 1850; Theol. Rer. vol. iv; For. tin, 
vol. xxii ; Hibl. Sacra, vols. ii and vii ; Xorth lirit. Rer. 
Feb. 1840, art. viii; April, 1802, art. iv; Xorth A mer. 
Rev. July, 1800; Joitrn. of Sac. Lit. April, Oct. 1854; 
Jan. 1850; South. Presh. Rev. 1850; South, Qu. Rer. July, 
1857 ; Princet. Rev. April, 1850 ; .4 mer. Theol. Rev. July, 
1801 ; Christian Remembrancer, J uly, 1801 ; (Loud.) (in. 
Rev. Oct. 1802, p. 242 ; . 1 mer. Presb. Rev. April, 1803, art. 
i ; Jan. 1805 ; lirit. and For. Rev. x, 1 1 , 55 ; Pullet in The- 
oloqiqxte, Sept. 1803, p. 137 ; Theol. Eclectic, vol. v, No. 3 ; 
Westm. Rev. Jan. 1818, p. 100; Meth.Rev. April, 1853, p. 
181 ; 1870, p. 299 ; 1872 (Jan.), p. 154 ; lirit. and For. Fv. 
Rer. 1803 (Jan.), p. 29-55; Blackwood’s Magaziue, June, 
1807; Bill. Sacra, April, 1803, art. iii; 1807, p. 189; 
Juhrb. deutscher Theol, 1809, p» 572; Contemp. Rer, 
May. 1809, p. 89 sq. ; Nov. 1872, art. v; Christian Qu. 
( )ct. 1873, art. iii ; lirit. (In. Rev. July, 1 873, art. vi ; Rapt, 
Qu. Rev. 1870; Jan. 1874, art. i; Qu. Rev. of Luth. Ch. 
Julv, 1874, art. v. 

MIRACLES, ECCLESIASTICAL. The Port Loyal- 
ists taught that “ there would never have been any false 
miracles if there had been none true.” Many Protes- 
tants, taking hold of this wise adage, set down as in- 
controvertible the assertion that the so-called “mira- 
cles” wrought in the Church since the patristic period 
are not of God, because they are not prophesied as were 
those of the Israelitish and apostolic days (see Kxud. iii, 
12; Mark xvi, 17, 18), and that, as Dr. Hodge has it, 
“while there is nothing in the N. T. inconsistent with 
the occurrence of miracles in the post-apostolic age of 
the Church . . . when t lie apostles hail finished their 
work, the necessity of miracles, so far as the great 
end they were intended to accomplish was concerned, 
ceased” (Syst. Theol. iii, 452). 

This position of Protestant writers seems to gain 
strength from a close examination of the practices of 
the early patristic period, for it is an imcontcsted state- 
ment that during the first hundred years after the death 
of the apostles we hear little or nothing of the working 
of miracles hv the early Christians. Says bishop 1 tong- 
las, “If we except the testimonies of Papias and lreiuc- 
us, who speak of raising the dead ... I can tind no in- 
stances of miracles mentioned by the fathers before the 
4th century” ( Criterion , p. 228-232) ; ami if we come 
down to the fathers of the 4th century, we lind that 
they freely speak of the age of miracles as past; that 
such interpositions, being no longer necessary, were no 
longer to he expected. Whatever may appear to the 
contrary in the more oratorical and panegyrical writings 
of the fathers, whenever they address themselves theo- 
logically to the question of miracles, they admit clearly 
and unreservedly the truth that this kind of evidence 
has ceased in the Christian Church. The miracles of 
divine power (according to St. Augustine) are now to 
he sought in the works of nature, in the wonders of its 
ever-recurring changes, and in the regular course of the 
divine providence. After enumerating the miracles of 
Christ, lie asks, “Cur (iiiquis) ista inodo non hunt? 
Quia non moverent nisi mini cssciit : at si solita essen- 
tia mira non essent” (/>e Vfilitute Credendi), which he 
only so far qualities in his retractions as not absolutely 
to deny the possibility of a modern miracle. In another 
place iic speaks of ** miracles not being permitted to 
last to our times,” or to survive the propagation of 
Christianity over the world ( De rera Reliyione , c. 25, § 
47). St. Chrysostom bears the same testimony to the 
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cessation of miracles in his beautiful sermons on the 
Resurrection anil on the Feast of Pentecost ( Ser . xxxiii 
and xxxvi), where he solves the same question— “Why 
are no signs and miracles intrusted to us now?” — by 
claiming those higher miracles of grace and inward 
change which enable us to use the prayer of faith, and 
to exclaim, “ Our Father, which art in heaven 1” Chry- 
sostom says himself : “ Ne itaque ex eo, quod nunc 
signa non fiunt, argumentum ducas tunc etiam non fu- 
isse. Etenim tunc utiliter fiebant, et nunc utiliter non 
fiunt” (la Epistolam i, ad Corinth. Homil. vi, 2; comp. 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei, xxii, viii, 1). Yet these 
fathers also supply us with accounts of deeds wrought 
by Christian believers, which the Roman Catholic 
Church has pleased to stamp as miraculous, but which 
these early writers of the Church mark out clearly as 
natural results. If indeed they pleased to call them 
miracles, they yet betray that even in their own view 
there was a vast difference between the scriptural and 
ecclesiastical miracles, and that they did not count them 
as of the same category. St. Augustine, referring to 
the wonderful deeds wrought by the faithful of the 
Church in his day, concedes also that they were not 
wrought with the same lustre as in the apostolic days, 
nor with the same significance and authority for the 
whole Christian world (comp. Fr. Nitzsch, jun., Auyus- 
11)111$’ Lelire vom Wunder [Berlin, 1865], p. 32 sq.). 
Bishop Douglas says that these miraculous workings 
were confined to “the cures of diseases, particularly the 
cures of diemoniacs, by exorcising them ; which last 
indeed seems to be their favorite standing miracle;” 
and Prof. Newman, one of the richest prizes gained bj" 
the Romanists from the Church of England in this gen- 
eration, is candid enough to admit the contrast between 
the scriptural and what he calls ecclesiastical miracles. 
He says, “The miracles of Scripture are, as a whole, 
grave, simple, and majestic : those of ecclesiastical his- 
tory often partake of what may not unfitly be called a 
romantic character, and of that wildness and inequality 
which enters into the notion of romance.” “ It is ob- 
vious,” he says elsewhere, “ to apply what has been said 
to the case of the miracles of the Church, as compared 
with those in Scripture. Scripture is to us a garden of 
Eden, and its creations are beautiful as well as ‘very 
good;’ but when we pass from the apostolic to the fol- 
lowing ages, it is as if we left the choicest valleys of 
the earth, the quietest and most harmonious scenery, 
and the most cultivated soil, for the luxuriant wilder- 
ness of Africa or Asia, the natural home or kingdom of 
brute nature uninfluenced by man” ( Two Essays on 
& 'cripture Miracles and on Ecclesiastical, 2d ed. Lond. 
1870, p. 116, 150). Dr. Hodge, in commenting upon 
Romish miracles, quotes these words of Prof. Newman, 
and says of them, “A more felicitous illustration can 
hardly be imagined. The contrast between the Gos- 
pels and the legends of the saints is that between the 
divine and the human, and even the animal; between 
Christ (with reverence be it spoken) and St. Anthony” 
(iii, 455). 

The Roman Catholic Church, notwithstanding the 
want of any trustworthy patristic testimony, asserts that 
the power of performing all manner of miraculous works 
remains with the Church since the days of its first 
founding, henceforth and forever. “Roman Catholics,” 
says Butter, “relying with entire confidence on the 
promises of Christ [quoting Acts ii, 3 sq. ; John xiv, 12; 
Mark xvi, 17, 18], believe that the powder of working 
miracles was given by Christ to his Church, and that it 
never has been, and never will be withdrawn from her” 
(Book of the Rom. Cath. Ch. Letter iii, p. 37 sq. ; see 
also p. 46 sq.). Another, even greater celebrity, the 
learned Bellarmine, goes so far as to prove from this 
continuity of the miraculous power in the Church of 
Rome that the Protestant Church, lacking this, is man- 
ifestly not of God. He argues that miracles are neces- 
sary to evince any new faith or extraordinary mission ; 
that miracles are efficacious and sufficient. By the for- 
VI.— X 


mer, he then tells us, may be deduced that the Church 
is not to be found among Protestants ; by the latter, that 
it is most assuredly among Catholics : “ Undecima nota 
est gloria miraculorum ; sunt autem duo fundameuta 
pnemittenda. Uimm quod miracula sint necessaria ad 
novam fidem vel extraordinariam missionem persua- 
dendam. Altcrum, quod sint efficacia et sufficientia; 
nam ex priore deducemus non esse apud adversarios ve- 
ram ecclesiam, ex posteriore deducemus earn esse apud 
nos. Quod igitur miracula sint necessaria, probatur pri- 
mo Scripture testimonio, Exod. iv, cum Moses mittere- 
tur a Deo ad popnlum, ac diceret: ‘Non credent mihi, 
neque aiulient vocem me am.’ Non respondet Dens, 
‘ Debent credere, velint nolint, ’ sed dedit illi potestatem 
faciemli miracula, et ait : ‘ Ut credant, quod apparucrit 
tibi Dominus,’ etc. Et in Novo Testamento, Matt, x, 
‘Euntes, predicate, dicentes: Appropinquovit regnum 
ccelorum ; inlirmos curate, mortuos suscitate, leprosos 
mundate, dmmones ejicite.’ Joan, xv, ‘ Si opera non fe- 
cissem in eis quie nemo alius fecit, peccatum non babe- 
rent’ ’’ (Opera, vol. ii ; De Xotis Ecclesice, lib. iv, cap. xiv, 
col. 206 D [Col. 1619]). Even the liberal-minded Dr. Mil- 
ner, who displayed learning in almost every department 
of science; who possessed experience, intelligence, and 
taste; who wrote well and reasoned acutely; teaches, 
in a letter devoted to the subject of miracles, that “if 
the Roman Catholic Church were not the only true 
Church, God Avould not have given any attestation in 
its favor. . . . Having demonstrated the distinction,” 
by which he means the exclusive holiness of the Roman 
Catholic Church, he professes himself “prepared to 
show that God has borue testimony to that holiness by 
the many and incontestable (?) miracles he has wrought 
in her favor, from the aye of the apostles down to the 
pn'esent time" (Lett, xxvi, p. 163 sq., et al.). 

The reasoning of Dr. Milner brings us to reconsider 
the statement made in the early part of this article that 
“no miraculous events mark the history of the Church 
after the days of the apostles, if we may depend on the 
authority of the patristic writers.” Romanists fre- 
quently refer us to what St. Ignatius, who flourished in 
the 1st century after Christ, relates about the wild 
beasts which were let loose upon the martyrs being fre- 
quently restrained by a divine power from hurting them, 
anil also to the miracle which deterred the apostate Ju- 
lian (this, however, brings us to the 4tli century) from 
rebuilding the Temple of Jerusalem. As to the first of 
these miraculous workings, a single observation must 
suffice. The words of Ignatius are : “ Ne sicut in aliis, 
territse sint et non eos tetigernnt;” implying that the 
fierce animals did not behave as in ordinary cases, but 
that, being terrified at the sight of the surrounding 
spectators, they refused to fight. Ignatius himself con- 
sidered the occurrence purely accidental and natural; 
otherwise he would have given the glory to God, and 
have besought him to repress their fury. As to the 
second miracle, it must of necessity have occurred, or 
the prophecy which related to it could not be fulfilled 
(Dan. ix, 27). Says Elliott: “In its exact completion 
I perfectly agree with Dr. Milner, and for the very rea- 
son assigned by Gibbon himself, that if it were not 
verified, ‘ the imperial sophist would have converted the 
success of his undertaking into a specious’ (he should 
have said solid) ‘ argument against the faith of proph- 
ecy and the truth of revelation’ (Decline and Fall, iv, 
104). But I am not equally disposed to admit that 
there were other as extraordinary miracles, besides the 
one mentioned, since the apostolic age; or, if there 
were, that they were performed for the purpose alleged 
by him” (Delia, of Romanism, p. 527). Dr. Ncander, 
bishop Kaye, Dr. Schaff, and others, hold to the, gradual 
cessation theoty. That is to say, they teach that “there 
is an antecedent probability that the power of wmrking 
miracles was not suddenly and abruptly, but gradually 
withdrawn, as the necessity of such outward and ex- 
traordinary attestation of the divine origin of Christi- 
anity diminished and gave w'ay to the natural operation 
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of truth ami moral suasion.” They also hold that “it 
is impossible to fix the precise termination, either at 
the death of the apostles, or their immediate disciples, 
or the conversion of the lloman empire, or the extinc- 
tion of the Arian heresy, or any subsequent a?ra, and to 
sift carefully in each particular ease the truth from leg- 
endary fiction.” “ Most of the statements of the apolo- 
gists,” savs I)r. Schaff, “are couched in general terms, 
and refer to extraordinary cures from demoniacal pos- 
session (which probably includes, in the language of 
that age, eases of madness, deep melancholy, and epi- 
lepsy) and other diseases, by the invocation of the name 
of Jesus. Justin Martyr speaks of such cures as a fre- 
quent occurrence in Home and all over the world, and 
Origen appeals to his own personal observation, but 
speaks in another place of the growing scarcity of mir- 
acles, so as to suggest the gradual cessation theory. 
Tertullian attributes many, if not most, of the conver- 
sions of his day to supernatural dreams and visions, as 
does also Origen, although with more caution. But in 
such psychological phenomena it is exceedingly dillicult 
to draw the line of demarcation between natural and 
supernatural causes, and between providential interpo- 
sitions and miracles proper. The strongest passage on 
this subject is found in Irenams (.1 dr. heer. ii, 31, § 2, 
and ii, 32, § 4), who, in contending against the heretics, 
mentions, besides prophecies and miraculous cures of 
diemoniacs, even the raising of the dead among contem- 
porary events taking place in the Catholic Church ; but 
he specifies no particular case or name; and it should 
be mentioned also that his youth still bordered almost 
on the Johannean age” (C'A. History, i, 206, 207). In 
another place, referring to the testimony of Ambrose 
and Augustine for belief in a continuation of miracles, 
Dr. Schafif, while himself advocating the gradual cessa- 
tion theory, and also the possibility of miraculous power 
dwelling in the Church of to-day, teaches, nevertheless, 
that even the best of patristic testimonies may be im- 
peached if they appear on the witness stand in behalf 
of miraculous deeds wrought in the Church in post- 
apostolic days : “ We should not be bribed or blinded 
by the character and authority of such witnesses, since 
experience sufficiently proves that even the best and 
most enlightened men cannot wholly divest, themselves 
of superstition and of the prejudices of their age. Re- 
eall, e. g., Luther and the apparitions of the devil, the 
Magnalia of Cotton Mather, the old Puritans and their 
trials for witchcraft, as well as the modern superstitions 
of spiritual rappings and table-turnings, by which many 
eminent and intelligent persons have been carried away” 
(iii. 161). 

But, differ as we may regarding the cessation or non- 
cessation of miraculous power in the Church of Christ, 
there is, nevertheless, one point on which Protestants 
unite in opposing the pretensions of Rome ; some betray- 
ing an undue dogmatic bias, but all agreeing that it is 
remarkable that the genuine writings of the ante-Xicene 
Church arc more free from miraculous and superstitious 
elements than the annals of the Middle Ages, and espe- 
cially of monasticism. Indeed, it would appear that 
the Xicene age is the first marked as one of miracles, 
and that miracles rapidly increased in numlter from 
henceforth until they became matters of everv-dav oc- 
currence. Dr. Isaac Taylor adds : “ No such miracies as 
those of the 4th century were pretended in the preced- 
ing a-ra, when they might seem to be more needed. If, 
then, these miracles were genuine, they must lie re- 
garded as opening a new dispensation” (. 1 nr. Christian- 
ity, ii, 3.‘>7). This new dispensation, no doubt, they her- 
alded, for it is manifest that the miracles of the Xicene 
age and ;)os/-Xicene age “ were always intended to prop- 
agate the belief of certain rites and doctrines and prac- 
tices which hail crept into the Church ; to advance the 
reputation of some particular eliapel or image or relig- 
ious order, or to countenance opinions, either such as 
were contested among themselves, or such as the whole 
Church did not teach” (Bishop Douglas, Criterion, p. 40). 


Says Dr. Taylor: “Whereas the alleged supernatural 
occurrences related, or appealed to by the earlier Chris- 
tian writers, are nearly all of an ambiguous kind, and 
such as may, with little difficulty, be understood with- 
out either the assumption of miraculous interposition, 
or the imputation of deliberate fraud, it is altogether 
otherwise with the miracles of the Church of the 1th, 
5th, and 6th centuries. I-’roin the period of the Xicene 
Council and onward miracles of the most astounding 
kind were alleged to be wrought from day to day. and 
openly, and in all quarters of the Christian world. 
These wonders were solemnly appealed to and seriously 
narrated by the leading persons of the Church, Eastern 
and Western; and in many instances these very per- 
sons — the great men now set up in opposition to the 
leaders of the Reformation — were themselves the won- 
der-workers, and have themselves transmitted the ac- 
counts of them. But then these alleged miracles were, 
almost in every instance, wrought expressly in support 
of those very practices and opinions which stand for- 
ward as the points of contrast distinguishing Romanism 
from Protestantism. We refer especially to the ascetic 
life — the supernatural properties of the eucharistic de- 
ments — the invocation of the saints, or direct praying 
to them, and the efficacy of their relics; and the rever- 
ence or worship due to certain visible and palpable re- 
ligions symbols” (ii, 235). 

Dr. Ilodge, commenting upon these Romish miracles, 
says, “ they admit of being classified on different prin- 
ciples. As to their nature, some are grave and impor- 
tant; others are trifling, childish, and even babyish; 
others are indecorous; and others are irreverent, and 
even blasphemous. . . . Another principle on which 
they may be classified is the design for which they 
were wrought or adduced. Some are brought forth as 
proofs of the sanctity of particular persons or places or 
things; some to sustain particular doctrines, such as 
purgatory, transubstantiatiou. the worshipping of the 
saints and of the Virgin Mary, etc., some for the iden- 
tification of relics. It is no injustice to the authorities 
of the Church of Rome to say that whatever good ends 
these miracles may in any case be intended to serve, 
they have in the ayyreyate been made subservient to the 
accumulation of money and to the increase of power. . . . 
The truth of Christianity depends on the historical 
truth of the account of the miracles recorded in the X. 
T. The truth of Romanism depends on the truth of 
the miracles to which it appeals. What would become 
of Protestantism if it depended on the d:emonologv of 
Luther, or the witch-stories of our English forefathers? 
The Romish (’lmrch, in assuming the responsibility lor 
the ecclesiastical miracles, has taken upon itself a bur- 
den which would crush the shoulders of Atlas” (iii. 47)6; 
comp. Princet. Per. April, 1856, art. v, especially p. 272). 
And Dr. Schaff, who, as we have already seen, inclines 
to the belief that miracles may have been wrought in 
post-apostolic days, and may continue to be wrought 
to-day and hereafter, yet ventures to say that “the fol- 
lowing weighty considerations rise against the miracles 
of the Xicene and post-Xiccne age; not warranting, in- 
deed, the rejection of all. yet. making us at least very 
cautious ami doubtful of receiving them in particular: 
1. These miracles have a much lower moral tone than 
those of the Bible, while in some cases they far exceed 
them in outward pomp, and make a stronger appeal to 
our faculty of belief. 31 any of the monkish miracles 
are not so much supernatural and above reason as they 
are unnatural and ayainst reason, attributing even to 
wild beasts of the desert, panthers and hyenas, with 
which the misanthropic hermits lived on confidential 
terms, moral feelings and states, repentance and con- 
version, of which no trace appears in the X. T. 2. They 
serve not to confirm the Christian faith in general, but 
for the most part to support the ascetic life, the magical 
virtue of the sacrament, the veneration of saints and 
relics, and other superstitious practices, which are evi- 
dently of later origin, and are more or less offensive to 
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the healthy evangelical mind. 3. The further they are 
removed from the apostolic age, the more numerous 
they are, and in the 4th century alone there are more 
miracles than in all the three preceding centuries to- 
gether, -while the reason for them, as against the power 
of the heathen world, was less. 4. The Church fathers, 
with all the worthiness of their character in other re- 
spects, confessedly lacked a highly-cultivated sense of 
truth, and allowed a certain just ideation of falsehood ad 
mojorem Dei ylorium, or fans pia, under the misnomer 
of policy or accommodation (so especially Jerome, Epist. 
ad Pammachium ) ; with the single exception of Augus- 
tine, who, in advance of his age, rightly condemned 
falsehood in every form. 5. Several Church fathers, 
like Augustine, Martin of Tours, and Gregory I, them- 
selves concede that in their time extensive frauds with 
the relics of saints were already practiced ; and this is 
confirmed by the fact that there were not rarely nu- 
merous copies of the same relict, all of which claimed to 
be genuine. 6. The Nicene miracles met with doubt 
and contradiction even among contemporaries, and Sul- 
pitius Severus makes the important admission that the 
miracles of St. Martin were better known and more 
firmly believed in foreign countries than in his own 
( Dialog . i, 18). 7. Church fathers, like Chrysostom and 
Augustine, contradict themselves in a measure in some- 
times paying homage to the prevailing faith in miracles, 
especially in their discourses on the festivals of the mar- 
tyrs, and in soberer moments, and in the calm exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures, maintaining that miracles, at 
least in the Biblical sense, had long since ceased (comp. 
Bobertson, Hist, of the Christian Church to Gregory the 
Great [Loud. 1854], p. 334). We must, moreover, re- 
member that the rejection of the Nicene miracles by no 
means justifies the inference of intentional deception in 
every case, nor destroys the claim of the great Church 
teachers to our respect. On the contrary, between the 
proper miracle and fraud there lie many intermediate 
steps of self-deception, clairvoyance, magnetic phenom- 
ena and cures, and unusual states of the human soul, 
which is full of deep mysteries, and stands nearer the 
invisible spirit-world than the every-day mind of the 
multitude suspects. Constantine's vision of the cross, 
for example, may be traced to a prophetic dream ; and 
the frustration of the building of the Jewish Temple 
under Julian, to a special providence, or a historical 
judgment of God. The mvtho- poetic faculty, too, 
which freely and unconsciously produces miracles among 
children, may have been at work among credulous 
monks in the dreary deserts, and magnified an ordinary 
event into a miracle. In judging of this obscure por- 
tion of the history of the Church we must, in general, 
guard ourselves as well against shallow naturalism and 
scepticism as against superstitious mysticism, remem- 
bering that 

‘There arc more things in heaven and earth 
Thau are dreamt of iu onr philosophy’ ” 

(Ch. Hist, iii, 463-465). 

If we institute a direct and careful comparison be- 
tween the Biblical and the ecclesiastical miracles, we 
find, besides matter of fact, as to the certainty of 
the thing and the reasons of credibility, there is a 
great difference in the force and efficacy of the former 
and a confirmation of that for which it is produced, 
while it is not so in the case of the latter. “Those 
Biblical miracles,” says Butler, “were generally very 
beneficial to human nature,, doing mighty offices of 
kindness towards those who were the subjects of 
them, such as healing the sick, raising the dead, restor- 
ing the deaf, the lame, and the blind, etc.; all which 
bore an excellent proportion to the great design of re- 
deeming and saving mankind. And if at any time 
there were any mixture of severity in the very act, such 
as striking some dead by a word spoken, or putting 
others in the immediate possession of the devil by ex- 
communication ; yet was even this done either in kind- 
ness to posterity, by fixing, in the first institution of 
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1 things, one or two standing pillars of salt, that might 
| be for example and admonition to after-ages, against 
some practices that might otherwise in time destroy 
Christianity; as, in the first instance, of Ananias and 
Sappliira, against the sin of hypocrisy; or else to some 
good purposes for the persons themselves, as in the last 
instance of excommunication ; so in the case of the in- 
cestuous person, it was adjudged by Paul, ‘to deliver - 
such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Je- 
sus’ (1 Cor. v, 5). None of these miracles were such 
useless, ludicrous actions as the Bomisli authors have 
filled their histories with ; such as that of St. Beriuus, 
who, ‘ being under full sail for France, and half his voy- 
age over, finding he had forgot something, walks out 
upon the sea, and returns back drvsliod such as St.Mo- 
chua, by his prayer and staff hindering the poor lambs 
from sucking their dams, when they were running to- 
wards them with full appetites ; such, again, as St. 
Francis bespeaking the ass in the kind compellation of 
brother, ‘ to stand quiet till he had done preaching, and 
not disturb the solemnity;’ and such as St. Fiutauus 
j keeping the calf from the cow, that they should neither 
of them move towards one another ; such, in a word, as 
St. Frimianus and St. Buadanus, sporting their miracles 
j with each other, as if they had the power given them 
• for no other end but mere trial of skill, or some pretty 
diversion of bystanders” ( Xotes , p. 252-258). The Bre- 
viary (q. v.) teems with descriptions of all manner of mi- 
raculous manifestations, but we have not room to enu- 
merate others here, and must refer the reader to it and 
to Elliott ( Delineation of liotnanism, p. 527-543). On 
the most important so-called miracles claimed by the 
Church of Borne in modern days, see the articles St. 
Francis; Holy Coat of Trf.ves; St. Januaries ; 
Lourdes; Xavier, etc. See also Superstition; Vis- 
ions. 

It appears, moreover, from the writings of many dis- 
tinguished Boman Catholic authors that the post-Ni- 
cene miracles are not generally accepted. Thus Peter, 
abbot of Cluny, as far back as the 13th century, says: 
“ You know how much those Church sonnets grieve 
me” (lib. v, Epist. xxix). He mentions one of Benedict 
which he declares contained no less than twenty-four 
lies. Ludovicus Yives, speaking of the Legenda A urea , 
observes : “ How unworthy both of God and man is the 
story of their saints, which, I do not know why, was 
called the Golden Legend, it having been written by 
one who had an iron mouth and a leaden heart” (lib. ii, 
De Currupt. Artih., in fine). And Espencius declares: 
“ No stable is fuller of dung than their legends are of 
fables” (in 2 Tim. iv, Digress . 21). These authorities 
might be multiplied to a great extent. We must con- 
tent ourselves with a few of the leading minds since the 
reformatory ideas took root in the Church of Borne. 
First among these we must place the learned French 
chancellor Gerson, of Paris University, who, when, in 
the Council of Constance, the canonization of St. Bridget 
(q. v.) was proposed, thus spoke out : “ It cannot be said 
how much this curiosity for knowing future and hidden 
things, and for seeing miracles and performing them, 
hath deluded most persons, and constantly turned them 
away from true religion. Hence all tliose'superstitions 
among the people which destroy the Christian religion, 
while, like the Jews, they only seek a sign, exhibiting 
to images the worship due to God, and attaching their 
faith to men yet uncanonized, and to apocryphal writ- 
ings, more than to the Scriptures themselves.” 

In the 15tli century the appearance of a rival to the 
Franciscan visionary in the person of St. Catharine of 
Sienna as the champion of the more powerful Domini- 
cans, provoked the following utterance from cardinal 
Cajetan, utterly nullifying the former declarations of 
the Church in her favor: “It is alleged,” he writes, 

‘ that St. Bridget had a revelation that the Blessed Vir- 
gin was preserved from original sin. But the probabil- 
ity of this opinion is very slender, for it is opposed to 
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very many saints, and none of those alleged were them- 
selves canonized. To St. Bridget, moreover, we may 
oppose St. Catharine of Sienna, who said that the con- 
trary doctrine had been revealed to her, as the arch- 
bishop of Florence relates in the tirst part of his Summa. 
And St. Catharine would seem to deserve greater credit, 
because she was canonized like the other saints, while 
St. Bridget was canonized in the period of the schism, 
during the obedience of lioniface IX, in which there 
was no certain and undoubted pope.” Further on he 
adds the fatal words : “ New revelations against so many 
saints and ancient doctors must seem to t he wise to bring 
in an angel of Satan transformed into an angel of light, 
to bring in fancies, and even figments. These, truly, 
with the so-called miracles which are cited in this cause, 
are rather for old women than for the holy synod, whence 
I do not deem them worthy of mention.” “There is 
need of great caution,” writes this great divine, “ lirst 
on account of the miracle itself, inasmuch as Satan 
transforms himself into an angel of light, and can work 
many signs and wonders, such as we might deem that 
none but God could work — as works of healing, power 
over the elements, and the like. Hence it is said that 
Antichrist will perform so many miracles in the sight 
of men that, if it were possible, he would deceive the 
very elect themselves. Secondly, there is need of cau- 
tion on the ground of illusions, as happens in the ease 
of prophesyings. Thirdly, it may he urged that signs 
(according to 1 Cor. xiv, and St. Gregory, Horn. x) are 
given to the unbelieving, and not to believers; while 
to the Church as faithful, and not unfaithful, are given 
the prophetical and apostolical revelations. Hence the 
way of signs . . . unless not merely a wonder, but a 
true and indisputable miracle, is wrought before the 
Homan Church in the most evident manner, ought not 
to determine any doubtful doctrine; ami the reason is, 
because we have from God an ordinary way for the dc-. 
termination of matters of faith; insomuch that if an 
angel from heaven were to say anything contrary to 
this ordinary way he ought not to be believed (Gal. i, 
S). Add to this that the miracles received by the 
Church in the canonization of saints, which are most 
authentic of all, are not, inasmuch as they rest on hu- 
man testimony, absolutely certain (fur it is written, 
‘Every man is a liar'); although they may he certain 
after a human manner. Hut the certainty of the Chris- 
tian laith ought not to he certain after a human man- 
ner, hut ought to have altogether an infallible evidence 
Mich as no human being, but only God, can produce. 
Hence the apostle Peter, alter giving his own testimony 
to the heavenly voice heard bv him in the transfigura- 
tion of our Lord, as a human evidence, subjoins; ‘And 
wc have a more sure word of prophecy,’ adding that 
‘ Prophecy came not by the will of man.’ Wherefore 
certainty in the judicial determination of the things 
of faith must he obtained by divine and not by human 
testimony” [He Court ptione />. 1*. M. cap. i). 

V e can even go to the chair of St. Peter and learn 
from some of its incumbents a like disposition to ignore, 
or even to reject the miraculous manifestations in the 
Church, l'lius pope Gregory XI, having been persuad- 
ed by the prophecies of St. Catharine of Sienna to re- 
turn to Koine from Avignon, “when on his death-bed, 
and having in his hands the sacred body of Christ, pro- 
tested belorc ail that they ought to beware of human 
beings, whether male or female, speaking under pretence 
of religion the visions of their own brain. For by these 
(lie said) he was led away; and, setting aside the rea- 
sonable advice of his own people, had drawn himself 
and the Church to the verge of an imminent schism, 
unless her merciful Spouse, .losus. should save her,” 
which the dreadful result too clearly proved (Gcrson. 
Ik- Exam. Doctrinarum, pt. ii, consid. iii). Nor need 
pope Benedict XIV be forgotten. His utterances are 
clcarlv laid down in his great work on the Canonization 
of (he Saints (lib. iv, eh. xxxi, § 21 25). 

If from these celebrated Koniish authorities we come 


down to our own day, we find bishop Milner, who is 
himself an advocate of the doctrine, yet admitting “that 
a vast number of incredible and false miracles, as well 
as other fables, have been forged by some and believed 
by other Catholics in every age of the Church, includ- 
ing that of the apostles. I agree ... in rejecting the 
Leyenda A urea of Jacobus de Voraginc, the Speculum 
of Vincentius Bclluacensis, the Saints' I Ares of the pa- 
trician Metaphrastes, and scores of similar legends, 
stuffed as they are with relations of miracles of every 
description” (End of Controversy. Lett.xxvii.p. 175, 17b). 

It is, however, by no means to be inferred from what 
we have said that these miraculous exhibitions are con- 
fined to the Church of Home. The Protestants have 
now and then prophets and visionaries who claim su- 
pernatural power. But while the Protestant Church 
has always discarded the authors, or at least, under the 
most favorable circumstances, lias refused to accord to 
such exhibitions any divine origin, the Church of Home 
clearly teaches that these things are so to he. Hence, 
occasionally, sects departing from the Church of Koine 
have tried to establish their authority by miraculous 
signs and works. Thus some of the persecuted Jansen- 
ists availed themselves of the utility of modern miracles 
for the purpose of propagating a new doctrine or decid- 
ing a controverted one, and had recourse to the same 
weapons of defence against their implacable adversaries. 
FraiiQois de Paris, the son of an advocate of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, became in this sense the apostle of the 
Janscnist doctrine, and the prophet against the famous 
hull I’nigenitus. His holiness and mortification of life, 
and the reaction of public opinion after the cruel perse- 
cutions of the Jesuits, greatly favored the success of his 
claim to work miracles, which, according to his biogra- 
phers, was proved both in his life and at his tomb after 
death, in a degree that few canonized saints have at- 
tained to. The learned reviewer cf his life, in the .1 eta 
Eraditorum of Leipsio, merely concludes from his his- 
tory that the city of Paris was tilled at the time with 
the followers of Janscnius, and that they were com- 
pelled to appeal thus to the popular superstition in or- 
der to lessen the persecutions of the Jesuits, and in a 
manner to attack them with their own weapons. These 
miracles chiefly involved powers of healing and restora- 
tion of outward faculties, and bore (if true) a much 
closer resemblance to the healing gifts which inaugu- 
rated Christianity than to the senseless and aimless 
wonders of mediaeval miracle-working. Hut the conta- 
gion which was thus spread over the Church, and 
throughout almost every age, was by no means con- 
fined to the Koman Church, its orders or disorders. 

Though the churches of the Reformation, in their 
hold appeal “to the law and to the testimony,” had 
treated the visions and miracles upon which the in- 
ner power of Koine had been built with as little cere- 
mony as they treated the forged decretals on which her 
external power had been carried up in the darkness of 
the Middle Ages, it was not long before tlie old love of 
the marvellous, and the inextinguishable longing after 
the forbidden fruit of visions and revelations which had 
been so abundantly enjoyed but a little before, extended 
into the churches of the Kcformatiou. But the occa- 
sion of their appearance was d liferent altogether from 
that which had evoked it in the Koman Church, though 
by a singular coincidence the scene of the Protestant 
and of the Komish revelations was the same. The 
province of Dauphiny, which gave a birthplace to the 
peasant visionaries of La Salette. was also, in an earlier 
day, the native country of Isabel Vincent, whose mirac- 
ulous preachings in her sleep and ecstatic visions en- 
listed the faith of the good and learned 51. Jurieu, and 
produced- from him an energetic and not incloipicnt ap- 
peal in behalf of modern miracles, 'flic very title of 
his treatise in its English dress is almost as sensational 
as a novel of Miss Braddon ; The Retied ions of the. rev- 
erend and learned M. Jaritu upon the strange and mi- 
raculous Ecstasies of Isabel Vincent, the Shepherdess, of 
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Soon, in Dauphine, who ever since February last hath 
sung Psalms, prayed , preached , and prophesied about the 
present Times in her Trances ; as also upon the wonder- 
ful and portejitous Trumpet ings and singing of Psalms 
that were heard by thousands in the air in many Pails 
of France in the Year 1686. Not nursed into life in 
the bosom of Home, and nourished as the visions of 
Lourdes and La Salette by a priesthood too deeply in- 
terested in the success of the imposition, the Protestant 
wonders sprang into a vigorous and sturdy existence 
out of the terrible hot-bed of cruelty and persecution 
which the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had pro- 
duced in every province of France, and which, in the 
more imaginative -region of the south, bore strange and 
exotic fruits. The visions of the poor shepherdess and 
her preachings were little more, in fact, than the broken 
and wild recollections of the Protestant services then so 
eruelly prohibited — prophecies of future trials or deliv- 
erances being intermingled with her sermons in the 
same manner as they had doubtless been by the exiled 
and often martyred pastors of that period of bitter per- 
secution, whose judgment, “ though of a long time,” was 
read in the dreadful anarchy of the first Revolution, and 
seems hardly fully ended in our own day. 

The crushing out of a rational faith was followed by 
the rise of the school of Voltaire and Diderot, and it 
well might shame the advocates of the Church of Rome 
in every age to find that the proscribed infidel was the 
first to bring to justice, or, rather, to public reprobation, 
the judges who, at the instigation of the Jesuits, so hor- 
ribly tortured and murdered the poor silk-mercer of 
Toulouse, Calas, whose only crime, like that of the vic- 
tims of Thorn in a somewhat earlier day, was his firm 
and consistent Protestantism. The wonderful sounds 
in the air — whieh were testified by so many thousands, 
and described in a public letter by M. de Besse, a pastor 
who had contrived to escape from his prison to Lau- 
sanne — might perhaps be referred, without charge of 
scepticism, to the effects of this dreadful persecution 
upon the minds and the nerves of its wretched and 
homeless victims, of whom it might well be Said, in the 
words of Paul, “ They were slain with the sword ; they 
wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented, they wandered in deserts, 
and in mountains, and in dens, and in caves of the 
earth.” Indeed, some even imagined, as M. de Besse 
tells ns, that the wonderful sounds whieh were heard 
by so many were but the singing of the poor exiles met 
together in woods or in caves; but the variety of places 
in which he himself heard these mysterious harmonies 
soon convinced him that so simple a solution of them 
was erroneous. In vain the ear-witnesses of these phe- 
nomena were taken to prison for declaring them, and 
forbidden to say anything about them again. The wit- 
nesses multiplied more and more. Sometimes the sounds 
were like those of a trumpet, and had a warlike charac- 
ter; at other times they are described as combining the 
most ravishing strains of harmony ; sometimes they 
were heard by day, sometimes, again, at night, “but in 
the night in a more clear and distinct manner than in 
the day” (Jurieu, Reflections, p. 36). “The trumpet 
always sounds as if an army were going to charge, and 
the harmony is like the composition of many voices, 
and of an infinite number of musical instruments.” “I 
do believe,” adds the good pastor, who found it more 
easy to interpret the sign than to account for it, “ that 
the trumpet is a sign of a cruel war that will be made 
in a little time, and that the harmony comes from the 
mouth of angels, who, to put our enemies to the last 
confusion, thunder out the praises of God at a time 
when these wretched men forbid it to reformed Chris- 
tians.” The outbreak of the French Revolution, and 
the overthrow of the Church just a century after, would 
seem to verify, though at a later date, the interpreta- 
tion of the poor exile, whose fellow-witness was a “ Sieur 
Calas,” probably one of the family of the martyr of a 
later day; while the testimony to the authenticity of 


his letter is given by an exiled minister, bearing the 
equally suggestive name of Murat. 

Passing over to Germany, we find that the contagion 
of new revelations and prophecies had spread itself in 
the eastern part of the empire at an earlier period in the 
I7th century. Temporarily with the mystical and hie- 
roglyphical system of Jacob Bbhme, there sprang up in 
Silesia and Saxony the eognate revelations of Kotter, 
Drabitz, and Christina Poniatovia, all having a political 
rather than strictly religious character, and foretelling 
the final triumph of Protestantism in the empire, and 
the regeneration of Christianity, by the overthrow of 
the Roman power. Kotter, fortunately for his head, 
escaped into Lusatia, where some noblemen of influence 
beeame his adherents. Drabitz, not so fortunate, lost 
his head at Presburg, by order of the emperor, to whom 
his visions had a somewhat treasonable aspect; while 
Poniatovia, more fortunate than either, closed her reve- 
lations by marrying the tutor of the son of the king of 
Bohemia, and the threefold revelations, though intro- 
duced with much pomp and circumstance, and with a 
vast number of curious illustrations of the dreams and 
visions in which they were disclosed, by the famous 
Amos Comenius, fell still-born on the world, and have 
now a place on the shelves of the curious, on the ground 
of their rarity and of the grotesque ingenuity of their 
pictorial representations. (Two editions of these rev- 
elations, both in 4to, appeared under the editorship of 
Comenius. The former is called Lux in Tenebris, the 
latter Lux e Tenebris. A copy of one of these was 
burned with Drabitz after he was beheaded at Pres- 
burg. Both editions are very rare.) In Western Ger- 
many they were almost unknown, and it is memorable 
that almost all the prophets and mystics of Central Eu- 
rope belonged to that mixed Teutonic and .Sclavonic 
race which peoples the eastern frontier lands of the em- 
pire. But, though Germany contributed so little to 
the visionary lore of Europe at this period in a direct 
manner, it had produced a system of mystical divinity 
which laid the foundations of many future visions and 
ecstasies. The wild theology or theosophy, or what- 
ever else it might be called, of Jacob Bbhme, was a 
fruitful soil for the growth of new revelations and 
prophecies, and might well prepare the mind it ob- 
scured for the most startling apparitions of the beings 
of another world. The writings of this celebrated en- 
thusiast, forbidden and suppressed in his own country, 
found vent in Holland and England. The mysticism 
of Jane Leade (q. v.) and her followers, the Philadel - 
jdiians (q. v), the Quietism of Molina (q. v.), are sub- 
jects for consideration in the article Mysticism. But 
it may not be amiss, in this place, to call attention to the 
singular contrast between the Roman Catholic miracles, 
visions, and revelations, and those of the Protestant 
world. While the former are always invoked in order to 
found some new and undiscovered system of worship or 
object of superstition, the latter have a very practical 
end, and stand in dose connection with holiness of life, 
which modern Roman revelations tend so little to pro- 
mote. Even Jane Leade’s revelations had a really 
Christian moral, which cannot in any sense be affirmed 
of the wonders of Lourdes or La Salette, and of the mir- 
acles with which, as Dr. Newman affirmed, the Roman 
Church is hung about on every side. “ The Anglo- 
Saxon nature,” says a writer in the British Quarterly 
Review (July, 1873, p. 97), “does not often indulge in 
visions, but when it does they seem to partake of that 
practical character which belongs to the race. No 
doubt some good may have arisen even from Mrs. Leade 
and her Philadelphian Society in its various branches in 
that age of spiritual deadness in which her lot was cast. 
Possibly even now we may be deriving some advantage 
from the example and the labors of this aged enthusi- 
ast, even as the decayed vegetation of an earlier year 
may have contributed to the fruitfulness ot our own. 
The Philadelphian Society seems but a short time to 
have survived its foundress, though the ramifications 
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of it were so extended, and its temporary success so re- 
markable. But notwithstanding the success of visiona- 
ries and pretenders to miraculous powers, both in medi- 
aeval and modern times, it cannot be denied that the cur- 
rent of feeling in the general bodg of the Church has run 
strongly aiul steadilg against their pretensions, ami that 
even those which had been attributed to a divine in- 
fluence in the beginning, have often been referred to a 
diabolical inspiration in the end. Nor was this the 
only peril to which miracle-mongers and visionaries 
were exposed. So long as they fell in with the ruling 
power, and flattered the prejudices or the tastes of the 
day, all was well with them. St. Bridget, whose bitter 
denunciations against the crimes of the court of Borne 
made her the popular saint of those who looked for 
their reformation during the great schism, or who be- 
gan that difficult work at Constance, would have been 
banded over to Satan in the day when the ‘Curia’ was 
again restored in all its old deformity, and only pledged 
to a reform which it never attempted to carry out. 
Nicholas Bulwersdorf, whose revelations against Borne 
were uttered, unhappily for himself, in the Council of 
Basle, ami were mixed up with t lie old heresy of the 
Millcnarians, expiated for them at the stake; while the 
poor monk whose revelations and prophecies are men- 
tioned by the Dominican, Xvder, was found to have de- 
rived his inspiration, or, rather, his diabolic possession, 
from having swallowed the devil through greedily de- 
vouring a most tempting cauliflower in the garden of 
the monastery without saying grace — ‘avide comedit, 
ac divimmem ignoranter deglutivit.’ Another monk, 
who had a revelation which led him to found a new or- 
der, of which he assumed the government, incurred 
bodily as well as spiritual destruction — ‘incineratus cst 
rector cum regula.’ The presumption of diabolic influ- 
ence was, however, not less decisive in Protestant Eng- 
land than in Borne itself, and the grotesque history of 
the Surcy Demoniuck, or > Satan's strange and dreadful 
Actions in and about the Person of Richard JJugdale, in 
1697, exhibits the popular superstition in the fullest de- 
gree. This poor creature, who seems to have been an 
epileptic patient, fortunately escaped the Boman ordeal, 
for we read that he was dispossessed by Cod’s blessing 
on the fastings and prayers of divers ministers and peo- 
ple.' It had been well if the spiritual authorities of 
Lourdes and La S alette, instead of ‘ believing every 
spirit,’ had ‘dispossessed’ the poor visionary peasants 
of their fond conceit, instead of instituting pilgrimages 
for the canonization of so foolish a story.” Well might 
they have fallen back from the visions and miracles of 
a darker age upon that great and last revelation of Cod 
to man, those Scriptures of eternal truth, that “pure 
ami living precept of Cod’s Word, which, without more 
additions, nay, with the forbidding of them, hath within 
itself the promise of eternal life, t lie end of all our wea- 
risome labors and all our sustaining hopes” (Milton, On 
Prelatical Episcopacy ). The question of ecclesiastical 
miracles was slightly touched by Spencer in bis notes 
on Origin against Crlsns, and more fully by Le Moine; 
but did not attract general attention till Middleton pub- 
lished his famous Free Inquiry ( 17 IS). Several replies 
were written liv Dud well (junior - ). Chapman, Church, 
etc., which do not seem to have attracted much perma- 
nent attention. Some good remarks on the general 
subject occur in Jortiu’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and in Warhurtou’s Julian. This controversy has 
also of late years been reopened by Dr. Newman, in 
an essay on miracles, originally prefixed to a transla- 
tion of Floury's Ecclesiastical History, and since repub- 
lished in a separate form. 

See, besides, Elliott; (Tamp, Text-bool fc of Popery; 
Hodge, Divinity ; Forsyth, Italy, ii, 151 sq.; Rome in 
the 19/A Century, i, -It). Mi; ii, 356; iii, 193 sq. ; Lady 
Morgan, Italy, ii, 3l)('»; iii. I*'.*; Crahain, Three Months' 
Residence, etc., p. ‘241; Middleton, Letter from Rome; 
Southey, Yuvlirue Ecclesiie Auglicamr. p. 125 sip; Blan- 
co White, Poor Man's Preservation against Popery, p. 


90 ; Brownlee, Letters in the Roman Catholic Controver- 
sy : Brand, Pojml. Antiq.; llone, Anc. Mysteries, (J. 
11. W.) 

Miraculous Conception, a term used to denote 
the supernatural formation of the human nature of Je- 
sus Christ, i. e. that it was brought forth not in the or- 
dinary method of generation, but out of the substance 
of the Virgin Mary, by the immediate operation of the 
Holy Cliost. The evidence upon which this article of 
the Christian faith rests is found in Matt, i, l*-23, 
and in the more particular narration which Luke has 
given in the first chapter of his (iospel. If we admit 
this evidence of the fact, we can discern the emphatic 
meaning of the appellation given to our Saviour when 
he is called “the seed of the woman” (den. iii, 15); 
we can perceive the meaning of a phrase which Luke 
has introduced into the genealogy of Jesus (Luke iii, 23), 
“being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph,” and of 
which, otherwise, it is not possible to give a good ac- 
count ; and we can discover a peculiar significance in an 
expression of the apostle 1’aul (dal. iv, 4 i, “ dod sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman.” The conception of 
Jesus is the point from which we date the union be- 
tween his divine and human nature; and, this concep- 
tion being miraculous, the existence of the Person in 
whom they are united was not physically derived from 
Adam. But, as Dr. Horsley says in his sermon on the 
Incarnation, the union with the uncreated Word is 
the very principle of personality and individual exist- 
ence in the Son of Mary. According to this view of 
the matter, the miraculous conception gives a complete- 
ness and consistency to the revelation concerning Jesus 
Christ. Not only is lie the Son of dod, but, as the Son 
of man, he is exalted above his brethren, while he is 
made like them, lie is preserved from the contamina- 
tion adhering to the race whose nature he assumed; 
and when the only-begotten Soil, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, was made flesh, the intercourse which, as 
man, he had with dod, is distinguished, not in degree 
only, but in kind, from that which any prophet ever en- 
joyed; and it is infinitely more intimate, because it did 
not consist in communications occasionally made to him, 
but arose from tbe manner in which his human nature 
had its existence. — Watson. Eible Dictionary, s. v. See 
Incarnation ; Jicsrs Christ. 

Miradoro, Lrtci, a noted Italian painter of the 
school of Cremona, was born at denoa about the com- 
mencement of the 17th century, lie is commonly des- 
ignated 11 Genovesino, from his native city, from whence, 
after being initiated into the rudiments of his art, he 
appears to have gone to Cremona, where he began to 
study the works of Pantile Xnvolone. Afterwards he 
painted in the maimer of the Caracci— bold, large, cor- 
rect in coloring, and productive of tine effect. \\ bile 
lie appears to be little known in his native city, lie nev- 
ertheless enjoyed a high reputation in Cremona and in 
parts of Lombardy. His S'. (,io. Damasccnn, in the 
church of S. Clemente, at ( Tcmona, is highly commend- 
ed. The Merchants' College at Piacenza possesses like- 
wise a beautiful Pieth from bis band, representing the 
Dead Christ in the Lap of the Virgin, lie appears to 
have been remarkably successful in the treatment of all 
subjects, hut especially so in compositions of a terrific or 
tragic nature. The exact time of his death is unknown : 
but. one of his works in S. I mcno bears the date 1651 ; 
therefore his demise must have been subsequent to this 
date. See Lanzi's Hist, of Painting (transl. by Boseoc, 
Loud. IS 17, 3 v >ls. Nvo), ii, 151 ; Spooner, Ring. Hist, of 
the Fine A rts (X. V. ISG5, 2 vols. Svo), ii, 5(>S. 

Miraeus, Ai.ri.rt ( . I ubi rt !<■ Min ), a Boman Cath- 
olic theologian of Belgium, was horn at Brussels in 1573. 
and was educated for the ( liurcli at the high-schools of 
Douui and Louvain. Shortly after taking orders he 
was appointed canon at Antwerp; in 159s he became 
I also private secretary to his uncle, bishop John M incus; 
I afterwards he became court preacher and librarian to 
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the archduke Albert of Austria; and in 16*24 dean of 
the cathedral at Antwerp, where he died in 1G40. Most 
of his life was consecrated to the good of his Church 
and country. M incus was also a multifarious writer. 
Many of his works are on ecclesiastical history. We 
will mention here Bibliotheca Ecelesiastica (Antwerp, 
1639-1649, 2 vols. fol. ; a new editiou of this work was 
published at Hamburg in 1718 by Joh. Alb. Fabricius, 
who says in the preface, “Vir et hoc et tot aliis monu- 
mentis in luecm eilitis non minus de veteri memoria quam 
de posteritate 
omni insigniter 
promeritus”) 

De statu religio- 
nis Ckristiance per 
to turn or bum 
(Helmst. 1671): 

- — Xotitia episco- 
p at um orb is 
Christiani (Ant- 
werp, 1613) : — Chronicon Cisterciense (Cologne, 1614) : — 
Geoejraphia Ecelesiastica : — Codex regularuni et consti- 
tutionum clericalium: — Origines ccenobiorum Benedicti- 
norum , Carthusianorum , etc.: — Opera liistorica et diplo- 
matica, Elogia illustrium Belgii scriptorum, Chronicon 
rerum Belgicarum, Chronicon rerum toto orbe gestarum. 
etc. All his works were collected and published at 
Brussels in 1733, in 4 vols. fol. — Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen - 
Lex. s. v. 

Mirage, the French name of an optical illusion 
common in the East, and directly referred to by Isaiah 
shared)', “parched ground,” xxxv, 7; “heat,” 
xlix, 10), and perhaps indirectly by Jeremiah (xv, 18, 
“waters that fail;” literally, that cannot be trusted). It 
is still known by the name of serub , the Arabic equiva- 
lent of the above Ileb. term. This phenomenon is as 
simple in its origin as it is astonishing in its effects. 
Under it are classed the appearance of distant objects 
as double, or as if suspended in the air, erect or inverted, 
etc. The cause of mirage is a diminution of the density 
of the air near the surface of the earth, produced by the 
transmission of heat from the earth, or in some other 
way; the denser stratum being thus placed above, in- 
stead of, as is usually the case, below the rarer. Now 
rays of light from a distant object, situated in the denser 
medium (i. e. a little above the earth’s level), coming in 


a direction nearly parallel to the earth's surface, meet 
the rarer medium at a very obtuse angle, and, instead 
of passing into it, are reflected back to the dense me- 
dium, the common surface of the two media acting as a 
mirror. Suppose, then, a spectator to be situated on an 
eminence, and looking at an object situated like himself 
in the denser stratum of air, he will see the object by 
means of directly transmitted rays; but, besides this,, 
rays from the object will be reflected from the upper 
surface of the rarer stratum of air beneath to his eye. 


(See fig. 1.) The image produced by the reflected rays 
will appear inverted, and below the real object, just as 
an image reflected in water appears when observed from 
a distance. If the object is a cloud or portion of sky, it 
will appear by the reflected rays as lying on the surface 
of the earth, and bearing a strong resemblance to a sheet 
of water. (See fig. 2.) This form of mirage, which is 



Mirage, fig. 2. 


most common in sandy, desert countries, is an illusive 
appearance of pools and lakes of water, in places where 
water is most needed and least likely to occur. Thin 




Mirage, fig. 3. 
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phenomenon offers bo perfect a delusion in all its cir- 
cumstances that the most forewarned and experienced 
travellers are deceived by it, as are even the natives of 
the deserts, when not sufficiently acquainted with the 
locality in which it appears to be aware that no water 
actually exists. No one can imagine, without actual 
experience, the delight and eager expectation, followed 
by the most intense and bitter disappointment, which 
the appearance of the serdb often occasions to travelling 
parties, particularly when the supply of water which 
they are obliged to carry with them upon their camels 
is nearly or quite exhausted. (See tig. 3.) 

“ Still the same burning sun ! no cloud in heaven ! 

The hot air quivers, and the sultry mist 

Floats o’er the desert, with a show 

Of distant waters mocking their distress.”— Southey. 

Major Skinner, in his Journey Overland to India, de- 
scribes the appearance of I lie serdb in that desert, 
between Palestine and the Euphrates, which probably 
supplied the images employed by Isaiah: “About noon 
the most perfect deception that can be conceived exhil- 
arated our spirits and promised au early resting-place. 
3Vc had observed a slight mirage before, but this day it 
surpassed all I had ever fancied. Although aware that 
these appearances have often led people astray, I could 
not bring myself to believe that this was unreal. The 
Arabs were doubtful, and said that, as we had found 
water yesterday, it was not improbable that we should 
find some to-day. The seeming lake was broken in 
several parts by little islands of sand, that gave strength 
to the delusion. The dromedaries of the sheiks at 
length reached its borders, and appeared to us to have 
commenced to ford, as they advanced and became more 
surrounded by the vapor. I thought they had got into 
deep water, and moved with greater caution. In pass- 
ing over the sand banks their figures were reflected in 
the water. So convinced was Mr. Calmun of its reality 
that lie dismounted and walked towards the deepest 
part of it, which was on the right hand, lie followed 
the deceitful lake for a long time, and to our sight was 
strolling on its bank, bis shadow stretching to a great 
length beyond. There was not a breath of wind; it 
was a sultry day, and such a one as would have added 
dreadfully to the disappointment if we had been at any 
time without water.” See Parched (1 round. 

Miramion, Marie Boxxeau, Lady, a very esti- 
mable French female philanthropist of the 17th century, 
was bom at Paris Nov. 2, 1G29. She was the daughter 
of Jacques Bonncau, lord of Itubelles, and of Maria 
d’lssv, both very wealthy. She married (31 arch, 10-15) 
Jean Jacques ile Beaiiharnais, lord of Miramion, who 
died the same year. Many desirable parties solicited 
her hand, but she preferred to consecrate herself to 
Cod and to the care of the poor and sick, and took re- 
ligions vows Feb. 2, 10-19, when only twenty years of 
age. Every hour of her life was devoted to some char- 
itable or pious act. In 10(50 she collected twentv-eiglit 
poor monks driven from Picardy by the war, anil nour- 
ished and cared lor them for six months. Her zeal and 
liberality prompted her to found at Paris the House of 
Ilefuge and that of Sainte-Pclagie; she drew up the 
rules Ibr these two houses, destined to serve as asylums 
for wives and repentant women. She contributed largely 
for the establishment of the Seminary of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Civil war had increased the misery of the people 
of Paris; Madame do Miramion sold her necklaces, es- 
timated at 24,009 pounds, ami her plate, and distributed 
the proceeds in alms. In 1001 she established a society 
of twelve girls to teach country children how to dress 
wounds and succor the sick. This little community 
was called the “ Saiute-Famillc ;” Madame de Miramion 
subsequently united it to the daughters of “baintc-Ce- 
nevievc.” She bought for them a large house on the 
wharf of the Tournellc, sufficiently endowed the estab- 
lishment, and consented to become superior. She gave 
more than 70,000 pounds to her parish of Saiut-Xicolas 
de Chardonnet, the seminary of which she endowed with 


a sum of 35,000 francs. The hospital for foundlings was 
also greatly indebted to her. She died March 2-1, 1(590. 
See Abbe dc Clioisv, 17V de Madame de Miramion (Par- 
is, 1700. 4to, and 1707, 8vo) ; Saint-Simon, Memoires; 
Bichard and Ciraud, Bibliotheque Baeree; lloefer, A out'. 
Biog, Generate, s. v. See Genevieve, St., Daugh- 
ters ok. 

Mirandula, Giovanni Francesca della, a 
noted theological and philosophical writer of the 10th 
century, was horn about 1409. lie cultivated learning 
and the sciences, after the example of his uncle. (See 
below the article Mirandula. Ciovanni Pico della.) 
I’pon the death of bis father, in 1499, lie succeeded, as 
eldest son, to his estates, and thus became involved in 
great trouble, which finally cut short not only his lite- 
rary labors but also his life, llis brothers Lewis and 
Frederick combined against him, and, by the assistance 
of the emperor Maximilian I ami Hercules I, duke of 
Ferrara, succeeded in driving him from his principality 
in 1 502, and lie was forced to seek refuge abroad, until at 
length pope Julius It, invading and liecoming master of 
Mirandula, re-establisheil him in 1511. After the pope’s 
defeat at Bavcuna (April 11, 1512), (iiovamii Fraud sea 
became a refugee a second time, and so continued for 
two years. After the French were driven out of Italy 
he was restored to his possessions. lie died in October, 
1533, when Caleoti Picus, his nephew, i. e. the son of 
his brother Lewis, entered his castle by night with forty 
armed men, and assassinated him and his eldest son 
Albert. He seems to have been a more voluminous 
writer than his uncle. Ilis earlier works were inserted 
in the Strasburg edition of his uncle’s, in 1504, and con- 
tinued in those of Basic, 1573 and 1001. Among these 
are: (1.) lJe studio divines et humane p philosophic libri 
duo: in this he compares profane philosophy with a 
knowledge of Holy Scripture, and shows how preferable 
the latter is to the former. (2.) De imayinatione liber . 
(3.) De imitatione ad Petrum Bembum epistola- due, et 
ejtts responsum. (4.) De rerum promotion*: libri ix : in 
this book of the Prescience of tilings, he treats of the 
divine prescience, and of that knowledge which some 
pretend to have of things future, by compacts with evil 
spirits, by astrology, chiromancy, gcomanev, ami the 
like means, which lie confutes at large. (5.) Kxumen 
vanitatis doctrines gentium et reritatis disciplines Christi- 
anee, etc,, wherein he opposes the errors of philosophers, 
Aristotle particularly. (0.) L’pistolarum libri quatuor. 
(7.) De reformandis tnoribus oratio ud Leonem A. These 
are the most important of his writings to be found in 
the editions above mentioned of his uncle’s works; but 
there are other works, which have never been collected 
together, but have always continued separate, as they 
were first published: such are — Vita Bkronymi Barona- 
roler : — De ceris calamitatum temporum nostrorum can sis 
liber: — De animer immortalitate : — Dialogus cui nomcn 
Strix, sire de ludijiceitione domonum : — Ilymni heroin 
(res ad Trinitaicm, Christum , et I "trginem: — De Venere 
et Cupidine expellemlis carmen heroicum : - Liber de 
Provident in Dei contra philosophastros : — De emro turn 
estimanelo, turn eonfichmlo , turn utcmlo libri (res, etc. 
“There is not,” says I)u Pin, “so much wit, sprightli- 
noss, subtlety, and elegance in the works of Francis 
Pico as in those of his uncle : no, nor yet so much learn- 
ing: but there is more evenness and solidity.” bee the 
books referred to in the article following. 

Mirandula, Giovanni Pico della, an Italian 
philosopher and theologian, one of the writers of the 
days of the IJcnaissaiice, noted for his attempt to recon- 
cile Christianity with the ideas of paganism, was one 
of the greatest lights of the 15th century. Ile was 
born Feb. 24, 1103. Even ns a youth, the prince of Mi- 
randula was noted for his precoeionsiiess, and remarka- 
ble for bis memory and intelligence. He challenged 
disputations on abstruse subjects with the learned of 
his day. as if one of their number. In 1477 he entered 
the University of Bologna, to study canonical law, be- 
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sides which he devoted himself especially to the study 
of philosophy and theology. After this he visited the 
other universities of note on the Continent, and every- 
where attracted attention by his learning and the facil- 
ity with which he acquired knowledge. Besides a mas- 
tery of Greek and Latin, he could claim acquaintance 
with the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. He was also 
well acquainted with the various philosophical systems 
of antiquity, and with those of the scholastics and of 
Raymond Lully. But vain of his knowledge, he came 
to consider himself qualified to solve the problem of 
reconciling philosophy and theology, and even to con- 
ciliate the philosophical systems of Plato and Aristotle. 
This would have required a critical knowledge more 
profound than was to be found in the 15th century, as 
well as an originality of mind which Mirandula did not 
possess. He has, indeed, in his writings, rendered great 
service to theology, in pointing out the aid it may de- 
rive from the knowledge of Oriental languages, but 
we vainly seek in them a single new metaphysical 
idea. 

After many wanderings, “wanderings of the intel- 
lect as well as physical journey,” says Parr, “ Pico came 
to rest at Florence.” But his stay at the different uni- 
versities had made him only the more sanguine of car- 
rying out the plan formed of reconciling the philos- 
ophers with each other, and all alike with the Church. 
To Rome, the centre of the Church, he therefore now 
directed his steps, satisfied that there he should first dis- 
close to the world his great project, and there he should 
promptly receive the honors of the clergy. Mirandula 
arrived at Rome in 1487. Innocent VII I was then reign- 
ing. Like some knight-errant, the young man of only 
twenty-three summers now, published, to the astonish- 
ment of the learned world, nine hundred propositions on 
subjects of dialectics, morals, natural philosophy, math- 
ematics, theology, natural magic, and cabalism, taken 
not only from Greek and Latin, but also from Llebrew 
and Arabic writers, and declared himself ready to de- 
fend these propositions openly against any one. For 
that object, he invited all the savans of Europe to come 
to argue against him at Rome, offering to defray the 
expenses of such as would have to travel a great dis- 
tance. These famous theses, De omni re scibili, as ’Mi- 
randula called them {et de qnibusdam aliis, adds Vol- 
taire, thus making the best criticism on Mirandula’s 
pretensions), were posted all over Rome, and awakened 
great curiosity as well as jealousy. Parties envious of 
Mirandnla’s reputation succeeded in awakening the 
doubts of the papal court as to the orthodoxy of some 
of the propositions, and Mirandula not only struggled in 
vain for over a year at Rome simply to obtain leave to 
publish his theses, but even the reading of the book 
containing them was forbidden by the pope. Disgusted 
with this treatment, Mirandula finally quitted Rome for 
Florence. Made restless by the opposition he had en- 
countered, he remained here but a short time, went to 
France, and did not return to Italy till several years later. 
Shortly after Alexander VI had ascended the papal 
throne (1492) the case of Mirandula was reconsidered, 
and, June 18, 1493, Pico was finally absolved from all 
heresy by a brief of the pontifical court. Mirandula by 
this time had, however, given up all profane sciences, to 
devote himself exclusively to theology. The remainder 
of his life was spent in attempts to refute Judaism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and judicial astrology. He died at Flor- 
ence, Nov. 17, 1494, the day when Charles VIII, who had 
received him at Paris, entered the city. He was in- 
terred in the cemetery of St. Mark, in the habit of a Ja- 
cobin, having taken a resolution, just before his death, 
to enter into that order; and upon his tomb was in- 
scribed this epitaph: 

“Joannes jacet hie Mirandula: caetera uornnt 
Et Tagus, et Ganges ; forsan et Antipodes.” 

The greater part of his immense fortune he gave over 
in his last days to his friend, the mystical poet Beni- 
vieni, to be spent by him in works of charity, chiefly in 


the sweet charity of providing marriage-dowries for the 
peasant girls of Florence. 

Short as his life was, Mirandula composed a great 
number of works, which have often been printed sepa- 
rately and together. They have been printed together 
at Bologna (149(1), at Venice (1498), at Strasburg (1504), 
and at Basle (1557, 1573, 1601) — all in folio. The prin- 
cipal works in the collection are, Heptaplus, id est de Dei 
creator is opere sex dierum libri septem (Strasburg, 1574, 
fol. ; translated into French by Nicolas le Fevre tie la 
Boderi, under the title V Ileptuple, oil en sept fagons et 
autant de Uvres est exposee Vhistoire des sept jours de la 
creation du monde [Florence, about 1480; Paris, 1578, 
fol.]). “ Pico de la Mirandula,” says Matter, “convinced 
that the books of Moses, interpreted ndth the aid of the 
Cabala and of Neo-Platonism, would appear as the source 
of all speculative science, wrote an exposition of Genesis 
according to the seven meanings given to it by some of 
the exegetes of that period. But this work, rather short 
for such a subject and such a purpose, is really but a weak 
imitation, even in regard to its title, of the works of 
some of the fathers. Here is a specimen of his manner 
of interpretation. The words ‘ God created the heav- 
ens and the earth,’ are made by him to signify that God 
created the soul and the body , which can very well be 
considered as represented by heavens and earth. The 
waters under the heavens are our sensitive faculties, 
and their being gathered together in one place indi- 
cates the gathering of our senses in a common senso- 
rium . This allegorical manner, borrowed from Origen, 
or rather from Philo, is probably anterior even to the 
latter; and it is evident that this could not aflbrd the 
means of reconciling philosophy and theology. Gener- 
ally speaking, Mirandula, whose genius was so preco- 
cious, so brilliant, and so comprehensive, wrote too voting 
and too fast, and with too much confidence in second- 
hand learning, while his imagination was too vivid not 
to prevent his giving lull satisfaction to the claims 
of reason. All his works bear the marks of that general 
kind of knowledge one possesses in leaving the schools, 
but nowhere do they evince that depth and originality 
which are the fruits of meditation anil of patient re- 
search. He was a prodigy of memory, of elocution, of 
dialectics ; he was neither a writer nor a thinker.” The 
reader may do well to compare with this estimate of 
Mirandula, Pater’s enthusiastic tribute to the author of 
the “ Heptaplus :” — Conclusiones philosophical, cabal isti- 
cce et theological (Rome, 1486, fol.) ; these are the fa- 
mous theses which made such a sensation at the time, 
but are now looked upon only as curiosities : — Apologia 
J. Pici Mirandulani, Concordice comitis (1489, fol., very 
scarce); it is Mirandula’s defence against the charge 
of heresy; the writer corrects some singular instances 
of ignorance on the part of his accusers: one of them, 
for instance, took Cabala for the name of a man, 
and asserted that it was a scoundrel who had written 
against Christ: — Disputationes adi'ersus astrologiam di- 
vinatricem libri xii (Bologna, 1495, fol.): — Anrete ad fa- 
mil hires epistolce (Paris, 1499, 4to; Venice, 1529, 8 vo ; re- 
printed by Cellarius, 1682, 8vo) : — Eleyia deprecatoria 
ad Denm (Paris, 1620, 4 to) : — De Ente et Uno opus , in quo 
plurimi loci in Moise, in Platone et Aristotele explican- 
tur ; De hominis dignitate (Basle, 1580, 8vo) : — Commento 
del signor Giovanni Pico sopra una canzone de amore, 
compostu da Girolamo Benirieni, cittadino Fiorentino , .<£- 
cundo la mente ed opinione dei Platonici (Florence, 1519, 
8vo; Venice, 1522, 8vo), a commentary in the manner 
of Plato’s Banquet, and very readable. “ With an am- 
bitious array of every sort of learning, and a profusion 
of imagery borrowed indifferently from the astrolo- 
gers, the Cabala, Homer, Scripture, and Dionysius the 
Areopagite, he attempts to define the stages by which 
the soul passes from the earthly to the unseen beati- 
tudes.” It has been well said that the Renaissance of 
the loth century was in many. things great rather by 
what it designed than by what it achieved. The same 
may be appropriately applied to Mirandula’s efforts. 
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“ He had sought knowledge, and passed from system to 
system, and hazarded much; but less for the sake of 
positive knowledge than because he believed there was 
a spirit of order and beauty in knowledge, which would 
come down and unite what man's ignorance had di- 
vided, and renew what time had made dim. And so 
while his actual work has passed away, yet his own 
qualities are still active, and he himself remains, as one 
alive in the grave, ‘ciesiis et vigilibus oculis,’ as his 
biographer describes him, and with that sanguine dear ^ 
skin, ‘dccenti ruborc intersperse, ’ as with the light of 
morning upon it ; and he has a true place in that group 
of great Italians who till the end of the 1 5th century 
with their names” (Pater). See Paul Jove, Klogia ; Sir 
Thos. More, J’ico, Karl of Mirandula, and a great Lord 
of Italy (from the Italian of Francis della Mirandula) ; 
Niceron, Me moires, vol. xxxiv; Tiraboschi, St or in della 
litteratnra Italiana , vi, 323; Ginguene. Jlist. litteraire ] 
eT Italie,vo\. iii; Matter, Diet, des sciences philosophigues ; 
Mciners, Lebembeschreibungen beriilanter Manner , etc., 
vol. ii ; lloefer, Xom\ Biog. Generate , xl, 43 ; Sigwart, 
Ulrich Zwingle , der Character seiner Theologie , mit be- 
sonderer Rucksicht auf Pirns von Mirandula (Stuttg. 

1 855), p. 1 4 sq. ; Drcydorft (( leorg), has System des John 
Picas Graf von Mirandula (Marburg, 1858) ; Pater. Stud- 
ies in the History of the Renaissance (Pond, and X. Y. 
Macmillan, 1873, 1 2mo), chap. ii. (.1. 1 1 . W.) 

Mirepoix, Gri in-: Lewis, Seigneur de, one of the 
great soldiers of the French who battled for the Church 
in the days of the Crusades, nourished in the early part 
of the 13th century, lie was a friend of Simon de 
Montfort, marshal of France, conducted the warfare 
against the Albigcnses, and was rewarded for bis blind 
adherence to the papal cause with the title of “Marshal 
of the Faith.” lie died in 1230. 

Mir'iam (lleb. Miryam C^’1'3, rebellion; Sept. 
TVT ctpidp, but in 1 Chron. iv, 17 Mao'jv v. r. Mapum; 
Josephus M apiappt), .4 nt. iv, 4, G), the name of a woman 
and of a man. The name reappears in the N. T., Mn- 
pidy being the form always employed for the nomina- 
tive case of the name of the )'irgin Mary, though it is 
declined Mapior, Maptq ; while Mo pi a is employed 
in all cases for the three other Marys. At the time of 
the ( ’hristiau sera it seems to have been common. 
Among others who bore it was Herod’s celebrated wife 
and victim, Mariamne . See also Mauv. 

1. The sister of Moses and Aaron, and supposed (so 
Josephus, Ant. ii, 0, 1) to be the same that watched her 
infant brother when exposed on the Nile; in which 
case she was probably ten or twelve years old at the 
time (Fxod. ii, 4 sq.). B.C. 1738. She was the daugh- 
ter of Amram and Joehebed, of the tribe of Levi (Numb, 
xxvi, 50; comp. Mic. vi, 4). When the Israelites left 
Egypt, Miriam naturally became the leading woman 
among them. “The sister of Aaron” is her Biblical 
distinction (l'.xod. xv, 20). In Numb, xii, 1 she is 
placed before Aaron; and “Miriam the Prophetess” is 
iicr acknowledged title (Fxod. xv, 20). The prophetic 
power showed itself in her under the same form as that 
which it assumed in the days of Samuel and David 
poetry, accompanied with music and processions. The 
only instance of this prophetic gift is when, after the 
passage of the lied , Sea, she took a cymbal in her hand, 
and went forth, like the Hebrew maidens in later times 
after a victory (Judg. v, I; xi, 3 1 ; 1 Sam. xviii, G; 
Psa. lxviii, 1 1, 25), followed by the whole female popu- 
lation of Israel, also beating their cymbals and striking 
their guitars (r'SJTS, otherwise “dances”). It does not 
appear how far they joined in the whole of the song 
(Fxod. i, 15 ID); but t lie opening words are repeated 
again by Miriam herself at the dose, in t lie form of a 
command to the Hebrew women. “ She answered them, 
saying, Sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed glo- 
riously : the horse and his rider hath he thrown into 
the sea.” B.C. IG58. The arrival of Moses’s Cushite 
wife in the camp seems to have created in her an un- 


seemly dread of losing her influence and position, and 
led her into complaints of and dangerous reflections upon 
Moses, in which Aaron joined (see lvitto's Daily Bible 
lllustr. ad loc.). See ZirroitAii. Their question, 

“ Hath Jehovah spoken by Moses? Hath he not spoken 
also by us?” (Numb, xii, I, 2), implies that the prophetic 
gift was exercised by them ; while the answer implies that 
it was communicated in a less direct form than to Mo- 
ses. “ If there be a prophet among you, I Jehovah will 
make myself known unto him in a vision, and will speak 
unto him in a dream. My servant Moses is not so. . . . 
With him will I speak mouth to month, even appar- 
ently, and not in dark speeches” (Numb, xii, 0-8). A 
stern rebuke was administered in front of the sacred 
tent to both Aaron and Miriam. Put the punishment 
fell on Miriam, as the chief offender. The hateful 
Egyptian leprosy, of which for a moment the sign had 
been seen on the hand of her younger brother, broke 
out over the whole person of the proud prophetess. 
How grand was her position, and how heavy the blow, 
is implied in the cry of anguish which goes up from 
both the brothers — “Alas, my lord ! . . . Let her not be 
as one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed when 
he cometh out of his mother’s womb. . . . Ileal her 
now, < > Ged ! I beseech thee.” And it is not less evi- 
dent in the silent grief of the nation : “ The people jour- 
neyed not till Miriam was brought in again” (Numb, 
xii, 10-15). The same feeling is reflected, though in a 
I strange and distorted form, in the ancient tradition of 
the drying up and reflowing of the marvellous well of 
the Wanderings. See Bkek. This stroke, and its re- 
moval, which took place at llazeroth, form the last pub- 
lic event of Miriam’s life. She died towards the close 
of the wanderings at Kadcsh, and was buried there 
(Numb, xx, 1). P.C. 1GI9. Her tomb was shown near 
Petra in the days of Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Cades Bar- 
nea). According to the Jewish tradition (Josephus, 
A nt. iv, 4, G),hcr death took place on the new moon of 
the month Xanthicus (i. e. about the end of February), 
which seems to imply that the anniversary was still ob- 
served in the time of Josephus. The burial, he adds, 
took place with great pomp on a mountain called Zin, 
i. e. tlie wilderness of Zin) ; and the mourning — which 
lasted, as in the case of her brothers, for thirty days — 
was closed by the institution of the purification through 
the sacrifice of the heifer (Numb, xix, 1-10), which in 
the Pentateuch immediately precedes the story of her 
death. According to Josephus (.4ttf. iii, 2, 4; 6, 1), she 
was married to the famous llur, and, through him, 
was grandmother of the architect Pezalecl. Iu the Ko- 
ran (cli. iii) she is confounded with the Virgin Mary; 

; and hence the Holy Family is called the Family of Am- 
ram, or Imran) (see also D'llerbelot, Bib!. Orient, s. v. 
Zakaria). In other Arabic traditions her name is given 
as Kolthum (see Weil's Bill. Legends, p. 101).— Smith. 

2. The first named of the sons of Mered (the son of 
Ezra, of the family of Caleb) by Bithinh, the daughter 
of Pharaoh (I Chron. iv, 17). P.C. prob. cir. IG58. Sec 
M ton 

Mirkhond, Moii.\mmit> Ebx-Emik Kiiowand 
Sii aii, a noted Eastern historian, a native of Persia, was 
born in 1 134. and died in 1408. He is the author of a 
work containing legends concerning Persian kings and 
sages, extracts of which were first published by Davity 
( Ktats, empires, rogations (In vtnnde ). lie also wrote a 
history of the Samanites. published in German by Wil- 
ken (Geschichte der S a man idem), at Gottingen, in 1808, 
and in French by Dcfreineny (Paris. 1845). 

Mil 'ilia (Heb. Mirmah', rV2“*2. den it, as often; 
Sept. M apfid), the last named of the sous of Shaharaim 
by llodcsh, and a chieftain of the tribe of Benjamin (I 
Chron. viii, 1<>). B.C. post 1GP2. 

Miron, Chahi.es, a French prelate, was born in 1500. 
At eighteen, holding already the abhotship of Cormcri 
and Airvaux, he was appointed hv the king bishop of 
Angers. Of the different parties which then divided 
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France, Miron espoused the cause of Henry IV. He was 1 
also one of the preachers who pronounced a funeral eu- , 
logy upon the king when assassinated by the hand of j 
Itavaillac. Miron, upon removing from Angers to 
Paris, continued to hold his relation to the Church at 
Angers, and thereby provoked a grave dispute be- 
tween the bishop and his chapter. The chapter, insist- 
ing upon the pope’s appointment, declared themselves 
free from Miron’s episcopal jurisdiction, to which the 
bishop took decided exception, and the disputes called 
forth by this affair finally led Miron to vacate his bish- 
opric. He transmitted his insignia to Guillaume Fou- 
quet de la Varenne, and became, by exchange, abbot of 
Saint-Lomer de Blois. This transaction took place in 
1615. But in 1621, Guillaume Fouquet having died, 
Miron reclaimed his bishopric, obtained it a second time, 
and entered Angers April 23, 1622. Very soon the dis- 
cussions between the bishop and the chapter were re- 
sumed, and only terminated by the papal appointment of 
Miron to the archbishopric of Lyons, Dec. 2, 1626. This 
nomination was denounced by Salon as detrimental to 
the liberties of the Gallican Church. He died, however, 
before much could come of the opposition, Aug. 6, 1628. 
— Gallia Christiana , iv, col.192 ; xiv, col. 581, 585 ; Iloe- 
fer, Now. Biog. Generate, xxxv, 668. 

Mirror. Although this word does not occur in the 
Auth. Vers., except in the Apocrypha (Wisd. vii, 26), 
it is the proper representative of at least two Heb. and 
one Gr. term, for which our translators employ the less 
correct rendering “looking-glass” marah', a 

vision, as often, Exod. xxxviii, 8; Sept. Karoir-por, 
Vidg. speculum; “JSH, reV, a spectacle, Job xxxvii, 18, 
Sept. opo<7/c,Vulg. as; *j vbr>, gilyon', a tablet of wood, 
stone, or metal on which to inscribe anything, so called 
as being made hare, Isa. viii, 1 ; in Isa. iii, 23 the plural 
refers, according to the C'hald., Abarbanel, Jarclii, and 
others, with the Vulg. specula, and the Auth. Vers, 
“glasses,” to mirrors or polished plates of metal, see Ge- 
senius, Comment, ad loc., but Ivimchi and others under- 
stand, with the Sept., ciatpavg Acikoviku, transparent 
garments, such as show the body, comp. Schroder, De 
Vest. mul. lleh. p. 311, 312). In the first of the forego- 
ing passages the mirrors in the possession of the women 
of the Israelites, when they quitted Egypt, are described 
as being of brass; for “the laver of brass, and the foot 
of it,” were made from them. In the second, the firma- 
ment is compared to “a molten mirror.” In fact, the 
mirrors used in ancient times were almost universally 
of metal (the passage in the Mishna, Ckelim, xxx, 2, 
does not allude to glass mirrors) ; and as those of the 
Hebrew -women in the wilderness were brought out of 
Egypt, they were doubtless of the same kind as those 
which have been found in the tombs of that country, 
and many of which now exist in our museums and col- 



Ancient Mirrors of Bronze. (From the British Museum : 
1 to 4, Egyptian ; 5, Assyrian.) 


j lections of Egyptian antiquities. These are of mixed 
metals, chiefly copper, most carefully wrought and 
j highly polished; and so admirably did the skill of the 
Egyptians succeed in the composition of metals that 
this substitute for our modern looking-glass u r as suscep- 
tible of a lustre, u-hich has even been partially revived 
at the present day in some of those discovered at Thebes, 
though buried in the earth for so many centuries. The 
mirror itself was nearly round, and was inserted in a 
handle of wood, stone, or metal, the form of which va- 
ried according to the taste of the ov r ner (see Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egyptians, iii, 384-386). In the X. T. mirrors 
are mentioned (taoTirpa, James i, 23; comp. 1 Cor. xiii, 
12; see llarenberg, in Hasai et Then. nor. thesanr. ii, 
829 sq.). They are alluded to in the Babbinical writ- 
ings i. e. specularia, Targ. Jon. in Exod. 

xix, 17; Deut. xxxiii, 19; Mishna, Ckelim, xvii, 15; 
Edujoth, ii, 7 ; see Lightfoot, I I or. Heb. p. 379). See 
generally, Th. Carpzov, De speculis Ilebraor. (Bostock, 
1752); Jahn, I, ii, 155 sq. ; Hartmann, Ilebr. ii, 240 sq. ; 
iii, 245 sq. It appears likewise from other positive 
statements that mirrors anciently w r ere of metal, name- 
13’-, of copper (ynXicfToi’, Xenoph. Symp. vii, 4) or tin, 
also of an alloy of both these metals, answering to brass, 
and sometimes even of silver (Plin} r , xxxiii, 45; xxxiv, 
48 ; comp. Iiosell. Monum. 11, ii, 528 sq. ; Becker, Gallus, 
111, iii). Occasionally they w T ere of great size (Senec. 
Nat. Quast. i, 16, 17, p. 185, Bip. ; Quin til. Inst, ii, 3, 68). 
Finallj', mirrors of polished stone are mentioned (Pliny, 
xxxvi, 45; comp. Sueton. Domit. xiv). “Pliny men- 
tions that anciently the best were made at Brundusium. 
Praxiteles, in the time of Pompej’- the Great, is said to 
have been the first w r ho made them of silver, though 
these were afterwards so common as, in the time of 
Pliny, to be used by the ladies’ maids. Silver min-ors 
are alluded to in Plautus ( Mostell . i, 4, ver. 101) and 
Philostratus (Jeon, i, 6) ; and one of steel is said to have 
been found. They were even made of gold (Eur. Dec. 
925 ; Senec. Nat. Quast. i, 17). According to Beckmann 
(Hist, of lav. ii, 64, Bohn’s transl.), a mirror which was 
discovered near NapLs w r as tested, and found to be made 
of a mixture of copper and regulus of antimony, with a 
little lead. Beckmann’s editor (Mr. Francis) gives in a 
note the result of an analysis of an Etruscan mirror, 
which he examined and found to consist of 67.12 cop- 
per, 24.93 tin, and 8.13 lead, or nearly eight parts of 
copper to three of tin and one of lead ; but neither in 
this, nor in one anah’zed by Klaproth, was there any 
trace of antimony, which Beckmann asserts was un- 
known to the ancients. Modern experiments have 
shown that the mixture of copper and tin produces the 
best metal for specula (Phil. Trans, lxvii, 296). Beck- 
mann is of the opinion that it was not till the 13th cen- 
tury that glass, covered at the back with tin or lead, 
was used for this purpose, the doubtful allusion in Pliny 
(xxxvi, 66) to the mirrors made in the glass-houses of 
Sidon having reference to experiments which v-ere un- 
successful. Other allusions to bronze mirrors will be 
found in a fragment of .Eschylus preserved in Stobams 
(Berm, xviii, p. 164, ed. Gesner, 1608) and in Callima- 
chus ( Ilym . in Lav. Pall. 21). Convex mirrors of pol- 
ished steel are mentioned as common in the East in a 
manuscript note of Chardin’s upon Ecclus. xii. 1 1, quoted 
by Harmer ( Observ . vol. iv, c. 11, obs. 55). The mefal 
of wdiich the mirrors -were composed being liable to rust 
and tarnish, required to be constantly- kept bright (Wisd. 
vii, 26; Ecclus. xii, 11). This was done b\ r means of 
pounded pumice-stone, rubbed on with a sponge, which 
was generall)' suspended from the mirror. The Persians 
used emen T -pow T der for the same purpose, according to 
Chardin (quoted by Hartmann, Die Ilebr. am Putztische, 
ii, 245). The obscure image produced by a tarnished 
or imperfect mirror appears to be alluded to in 1 Cor. 
xiii, 12. On the other hand, a polished mirror is among 
the Arabs the emblem of a pure reputation. ‘More 
spotless than the mirror of a foreign woman’ is with 
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them a proverbial expression, which Me'idam explains 
of a woman who has married out of her country, and 
polishes her mirror incessantly, that no part of her face 
may escape her observation (l)e Saev, Chrest. ,1 mb. iii, 
23G). Mirrors are mentioned by Chrysostom among 
the extravagances of fashion for which lie rebuked the 
ladies of his time, and Seneca long before was loud in 
his denunciation of similar follies ( Xat. Qncest . i, 17). 
They were used by the Homan women in the worship 
of Juno (Senee. Kp. 95; Apnleius, Metam. xi, e. 9, p. 
770). In the Egyptian temples, says Cyril of Alexan- 
dria (De a dor. in S/nr. ix; Opera , i, 314, ed. Paris, 
IG38), it was the custom for the women to worship in 
linen garments, holding a mirror in their left hands and 
a sistrum in their right ; and the Israelites, having fallen 
into the idolatries of the country, had brought with 
them the mirrors which they used in their worship” 
(Smith). This is a practice to which one of the above 
Scripture passages (Exod. xxxviii, 8) appears to allude 
(see Gesenius, Comment, on Isa. i, 215; on the contrary, 
B. F. Quistorp, Die speculis labn amei, Gryph. 1773). 

Mirth, the expression of joy, gayctv, merriment, 
is thus distinguished from its synonym, cheerfulness: 
Mirth is considered as an act, cheerfulness a habit of 
the mind. Mirth is short and transient; cheerfulness 
fixed and permanent. Those are often raised into the 
greatest transports of mirth who are subject to the 
greatest depressions of melancholy: on the contrary, 
cheerfulness, though it does not give such an excpiisite 
gladness, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment ; 
cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, 
and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Mirth is sinful, 1. When men rejoice in that which is 
evil. 2. When unreasonable. 3. When tending to com- 
mit sin. 4. When a hinderanec to duty. 5. When it 
is blasphemous and profane. — Buck, Theol. Diet. s. v. 

Mis'asl (Mi<xnr}\), the Greek form (a, 1 Esdr. ix, 
44; coin]). Xeh. viii, 4; b, Song of the Three Child. GG; 
comp. Dan. i, G sq.) of the Ileb. name Mishael (q. v.). 

Misanthropist (from thcGreek ptcreiv, to hate , and 
r ivSfXJTToc , man), a hater of mankind; one that aban- 
dons society from a principle of discontent. The con- 
sideration of the depravity of human nature is certainly 
enough to raise emotions of sorrow in the breast of every 
man of the least sensibility; yet it is our duty to bear 
with the lollies of mankind; to exercise a degree of 
candor consistent with truth ; to lessen, if possible, by 
our exertions, the sum of moral and natural evil; and 
by connecting ourselves with society, to add at least 
something to the general interests of mankind. The 
misanthropist, therefore, is an ungenerous and dishon- 
orable character. Disgusted with life, he seeks a re- 
treat from it; like a coward, he tlees from the scene of 
action, while he increases his own misery by his natural 
discontent, and leaves others to do what they can for 
themselves. 

'flic following is his character more at large: “ He is 
a man,” says Saurin {Sermons), “ who avoids society 
only to free himself from the trouble of being useful to 
it. He is a man who considers his neighbors only on 
the side of their defects, not knowing the art of combin- 
ing their virtues with their vices, and of rendering the 
imperfections of other people tolerable by retlceting on 
his own. lie is a man more employed in finding out 
and indicting punishments on the guilty than in devis- 
ing means to reform them. He is a man who talks of 
nothing but banishing and executing, and who, because 
he thinks bis talents are not sufficiently valued and em- 
ployed by his fellow -citizens, or. rather, because they 
know his foibles, and do not ehoo.se to be subject to his 
caprice, talks of quitting cities, towns, and societies, and 
of living in dens or deserts.” Buck. Thiol. Diet. s. v. 

Misciroli, Tommaso. a painter of the Bolognese 
school, was born at Faenza in 1G3G. He gained consid- 


erable reputation, and executed several works for the 
churches. His principal picture is the Martyrdom of 
St. Cecilia, an altar-piece in the church of St. Cecilia at 
Faenza, which is finished with great care. Lanzi says 
that in some of his works Misciroli equals the best Vi- 
ennese painters, but accuses him of plagiarism in many 
instances, notably in the picture above alluded to, in 
which he introduced an executioner stirring up the 
flames, a feature copied almost entirely from Lionello's 
grand picture of the martyrdom of St. Domenico in the 
church of that name at Bologna. Misciroli died in 1G99. 
See Lanzi’s Hist, of Paint iny, transl. by Hoscoe (Loud. 
1847, 3 vols. 8vo), iii, 131 ; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine A rts (Hiila. 18G5, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 5G9. 

Miser (Lat. unhappy), a term formerly used in ref- 
erence to a person in wretchedness or calamity; but it 
now denotes a parsimonious person, or one who is cov- 
etous to extremity; who denies himself even the com- 
forts of life to accumulate wealth. “ Avarice,” says 
Saurin, “may be considered in two different points of 
light. It may be considered in those men, or rather 
those public bloodsuckers, or. as the officers of the Homan 
emperor Vespasian were called, those sponges of society, 
who, infatuated with this passion, seek after riches as 
the supreme good, determine to acquire it by any meth- 
ods, and consider the ways that lead to wealth, legal or 
illegal, as the only road for them to travel. Avarice, 
however, must be considered in a second point of light. 
It not only consists in committing bold crimes, but in 
entertaining mean ideas and practicing low methods, in- 
compatible with such magnanimity as our condition 
ought to inspire. It consists not only in omitting to 
serve God, but in trying to associate the service of God 
I with that of mammon. How many forms doth avarice 
take to disguise itself from the man who is guilty of it, 

I and who will be drenched in the guilt of it till the day 
he dies! Sometimes it is prudence, which requires him 
| to provide not only for his present wants, but for such as 
he may have in future. Sometimes it is charity, which 
requires him not to give society examples of prodigality 
and parade. Sometimes it is parental lore, obliging him 
to save something for his children. Sometimes it is ciV- 
cumspection, which requires him not to supply people 
who make ill use of what they get. Sometimes it is 
I necessity, which obliges him to repel artifice by artifice. 
Sometimes it is conscience, which convinces him. good 
man, that he hath already exceeded in compassion and 
alms-giving, and done too much. Sometimes it is equity, 
for justice requires that every one should enjoy the fruit 
of his own labors and those of his ancestors. Such, alas ! 
are the awful pretexts and subterfuges of the miser” 
( Sermons , vol. v, ser. 12). — Buck, Theol. Diet. s. v. See 
Avarice ; Covetousness. 

Miserere (Eat. hare compassion), the name of a li- 
tnrgie prayer, set to music, and used in Homan Catholic 
worship. It is a sort of paraphrase on the 51st or 57th 
Psalm, and is used on penitential occasions, and particu- 
larly in Passion-week. It is therefore not only set to a 
regular Gregorian melody (see Keller, Die acht Tsulumi - 
tone, etc.. Aix-la-Chap. 185G, p. 18), but has also become 
a theme for compositions to the most eminent masters, 
such as Palestrina. Orlando di Lasso. Allegri, Scarlatti, 
Leonardo Leo. Thomas Bai. Zingarelli, Pcrgolcse, Jo- 
mclli, Fioravanti, Fctis. Vogler. Stadler. etc. The most 
renowned among these compositions is that bv Grego- 
rio Allegri (a descendant of Correggio, born at Home in 
1591), f I (MO), in which two choirs, one of four, the other 
of live parts, sing alternately until the finale, where all 
join in pianissimo, the measure also becoming gradually 
slower. This piece, from the time it was composed, baa 
always been sung on Wednesday and Friday of Passion- 
week in the Sistine Chapel at Home. One writer says: 
*• Never by mortal ear was heard a strain of such power- 
ful, such heart-moving pathos. The accordant tones 
of a hundred human voices, and one which seemed more 
than human, ascended together to heaven for mercy to 
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mankind— for pardon to a guilty and sinning world. It 
had nothing in it of this earth — nothing that breathed 
the ordinary feelings of onr natnre. Its effects upon the 
minds of those who heard it were almost too powerful to 
be borne, and never can be forgotten. One gentleman 
fainted and was carried out; and many of the ladies 
near me were in agitation even more distressing, which 
they vainly struggled to suppress. It was the music of 
Allegri; but the composition, however fine, is nothing 
without the voices which perform it here.” Another 
writer says: “At the conclusion of this portion of the 
service, and when the darkness is complete by the con- 
cealment of the last light, commences the Miserere. 
This is the 51st Psalm. And as it is breathed by the 
choir — the most perfect and practiced choir in the world 
— as it is heard in all the stillness and solemnity of the 
scene, wrapped in darkness, and leaving nothing to dis- 
tract the eye where all looks dim and shadowy, it has a 
strange and wonderful effect. It is designed to express, 
as far as music can express, the deep and mental ago- 
nies of the dying Saviour; and certainly there never 
yet was heard, except among the shepherds of Bethle- 
hem on the night of the nativity, such sounds, so un- 
earthly, and unlike the music of the world. It is plain- 
tive, intensely melancholy, and has a powerful effect 
under the peculiar circumstances of the scene.” It was 
formerly the exclusive property of the Sistinc Chapel, 
the partition being jealously kept there; Mozarl suc- 
ceeded, however, in writing it down after hearing it 
twice. It has since been repeatedly published. While 
the Miserere is sung, the pope kneels at the altar, the 
cardinals at their desks, and as it proceeds the lights 
at the altar are extinguished one by one, which is ex- 
plained by Gavanti, Tfies. ii, 99: “Ad unumquemque 
psalmum (there are other psalms sung before the Mise- 
rere) exstinguitur una candela, una post aliam, quia 
apostoli paulatim defecerunt a Christo.” In fact, the 
whole use of this psalm in Passion-week is intended ad 
designandum aposiolorum timorem. The w r ord miserere 
has in modern days come to be applied to any sacred 
composition of a penitential character. See Herzog, 
Real-Eneyklopadie , ix, 547; Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop, s. v. ; 
Siegel, Christliche Alterthihner (see Index in vol. iv). 

Misereres. Elbowed stalls, often found in cathedral, 
collegiate, and minster churches, with seats that may be 
turned up, so as to give an opportunity of kneeling in 
those parts of the service in which the language of sup- 
plication (“miserere”) occurs. They were allowed in 
the Roman Catholic Church as a relief to the infirm 
during the long services that were required to be per- 
formed by the ecclesiastics in a standing posture. They 
are always more or less ornamented with carvings of 
leaves, small figures, animals, etc., which are generally 
very boldly cut. Examples are to be found in almost 
all English churches which retain any of the ancient 
stalls; the oldest is in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at 
Westminster, where there is one in the style of the 13th 
century. — Parker, Glossary of Architecture, s. v. 



Miserere in Ilenry the Seventh’s Chapel, Westminster. 


Misericord is a term used to denote various offices 
and articles. (1) Subscllia— Spanish subsilia— the fold- 
ing seat of a stall. See Misereres. (2) A compas- 
sionate mitigation of full penance. (3) According to 
Lyndwood, a custom in certain monasteries of relieving 


a number of monks, in alternate weeks, from attendance 
in choir and claustral duties. (4) A hall for eating 
flesh-meat in a monastery. Some convents, as Canter- 
bury and Westminster, had country hospitals for conva- 
lescents. (5) The word also implied stated indulgences 
and allowances, according to circumstances, of food, 
drink, wine or beer, or clothing or bedding, beyond the 
rule. And, finally, some writers, misled by the glossa- 
rist of Matthew Paris, have called a misericord a guzzle 
of wine, an imperfect definition taken from the refresh- 
ment of that liquor granted during the above period. 
See Walcott, Sacred A rchceology, s. v. ; Fosbrooke, Brit- 
ish Monachism, ch. xlviii. 

Misericordia Domini is the name of the second 
Sunday from Easter, so called from the opening lines of 
the mass read on that day in the Romish churches. In 
the Greek Church the day is frequently called St. 
Thomas’s Sunday. 

Mis'gab (Heb. Misgab', height, as often; 

Sept. ’.A/idS to KpaTaicojia v. r. M acnynSr, and to dyo- 
i oupa M w d /3 , Yu lg. / irt is), a town in Moab, situated on 
the desolating track of the invading Babylonians (Jer. 
xlviii, 1), probably so called from being located on an 
eminence. De Saulcy (Xarrative, i, 391) suggests a 
connection with the present Wady el-Mujeb, the ancient 
Arnon ; but this is merely fanciful. The place is doubt- 
less to be sought near the associated localities of Kiria- 
thaim and Heshbon ; perhaps it is only an appellative 
(as it usually has the article) for the older locality Ba- 
jiotii (q. v.). Others think it may be the MizrEii of 
Moab (1 Sam. xxiii, 3), or a general name for the high- 
lands of Moab, as in Isa. xxv, 12 (without the art. A. V. 
“high fort”). See Moab. 

Mish'ael (Heb. Mishael', who is like God? 
Sept. M arai]\), the name of three men. 

1. The eldest of the three sons of l T zziel (the son of 
Koliath and grandson of Levi), aud consequently the 
cousin of Aaron (Exod. vi, 22). He, with liis brother 
Elzaphan, at the command of Moses, carried out the 

' bodies of Nadab and Abilin to burial (Lev. x, 4). B.C. 
1657. They may thus have been two of those whose 
defilement by a dead body prevented their keeping the 
passover at Sinai on the regular day (Numb, ix, 6; see 
Blunt, Coincidences, ad loc.). 

2. The second named of the three Hebrew youths 
(Dan. i, 6) trained along with Daniel at the Babylonian 
court (Dan. i, 11), and promoted to the rank of magi 
(Dan. i, 19). Having assisted Daniel in solving the 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii, 17), they' were ad- 
vanced to civil dignities (Dan. iii, 12); but were after- 
wards cast into the blazing furnace for refusing to wor- 
ship the roy'al idol ; and, being miraculously' delivered 
from it, they' were still more highly' honored by the 
king (Dan. iii, 13-30). Ilis Chaldtean name was Me- 
shach (Dan. i, 7). B.C. cir. 580. 

3. One of those (apparently chief Israelites) who 
supported Ezra on the left hand while reading the law 
to the people after the captivity (Neh. viii, 4). B.C. 
410. 

Mi'shai (Heb. Mishal', iX’.T'a, prob. entreaty, 
Sept. M«ra\d), a city of the tribe of Asher (Josh, xix, 
26, where it is Anglicized “Mishear’), assigned to tjie 
Levites of the family' of Gershom (Josh, xxi, 30); else- 
where called Mashal (1 Chron.vi, 74\ It is doubtless 
the Masan referred to by Eusebius ( Onomast . s. v. Ma- 
tron) as situated on the Mediterranean, near Carmel, a 
position with which the text (Josh, xix, 26) agrees (sec 
Keil, Comment, ad loc.). It is probably the modern ru- 
ined village Misalli, near the shore about three miles 
north of Athlit (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 335). 

Mi'sham (Heb. Misham', according to Ge- 

senius, their cleansing or their beholding; according to 
Fi’irst, madness; Sept. MttrtrdX, Vulg. Misaani), one of 
the sons of Elpaal, of the tribe of Benjamin, mentioned as 
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the rebuil(ler8 of Ono, Lod, and their suburbs (1 Chron. 
viii, 12). B.C. post 1012. 

Mish'eal (Josh, xix, 26). See Mishal. 

Mish'ma (Ilcb. Mishmct ', hairing , as in 

Isa. xi, 3; Sept. Maapd), the name of two men. 

1. The lifth of the twelve sons of Ishmael, and heads 
of Arabian tribes (Gen. xxv, 14; 1 Chron. i, 30). B.C. 
considerably post 2001. The people called by Ptolemy 
Jlirsir manes (vi. 7, 21, Mauraipavtig), who were located 
to the north-east of Medina, were probably descended 
from him. Arabic writers mention the Jieni-M isnuih ' 
(Frey tag, llamas, II, i, 220), but nothing is known of 
them (Knobel, Genes, ad loc.). See Auauia. 

2. The sou of Mibsan, of the tribe of Judah, and fa- 
ther of llamuel (1 Chron. iv, 25, 26). 15. C. considerably 
ante 1053. 

Mishman'nah (Ileb. Mishmannah', F fat- 
ness; Sept. M aoftiiv v. r. Naar/imni), the fourth of the 
Gadite braves who repaired to David in the wilderness 
of Adullam (I Chron. xii, 10). U.C. cir. 1061. 

Mishna (lleb. Fl2'312, Mishnuli), the code of Jewish 
laws arranged about the year A.D. 200 or 220, at Tibe- 
rias, in Palestine, by 11. Jelnidah, surnamed Hakkadosli 
(q. v.). The title is by some understood as importing 
“second,” like FI2VL."2 in Gen. xliii, 23, the rabbinical code 
being second or next to the Pentateuch; it is so inter- 
preted in the rabbinical lexicon Schulchan Aruch, but 
we think it is more likely derived from FI2-, to study, 
also to teach, which perhaps at first meant only “to re- 
peat.” In the Talmud (q.v.), quotations from the Mish- 
na are introduced by the Aramaic word “!?), Tenon, i. c. 
ire hare studied ; and the book itself is called *pF";p'2, 
Muthuithin ; while the rabbins who lived before the pub- 
lication of the Mishna are spoken of as learners, 

or perhaps teachers ; and their sayings, not found in that 
collection, are quoted “ it was learned or taught.” 

The version “learners” for Tanuain is not unnatural, as 
the Ileb. official name for Ilabbins is 
disciples of the wise. The sons of 11. Jehudah are named 
among the Tanuain, and they most probably assisted in 
the completion of the work of the Mishna. 

The sayings recorded in the Mishna reach back to 
the times of .Simon the Just, a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great; and it expounds also some religious 
and political usages introduced by Ezra; but the bulk 
of the book is made up of the decisions or opinions of 
the rival schools of Ilillel and Shampiai. who arose at 
the beginning of the 1st century of the Christian a*ra. 
ami of the subsequent teachers, who followed generally 
the rulings of llillel’s school, and among whom llillel’s 
descendants were prominent. In a few instances a case 
(iTi'P'E) is stated to have arisen, and the decision of 
the Sanhedrin (q.v.) upon it, or of some prominent 
rabbi, is given; very often the names of the teachers 
who taught any particular point are mentioned, even 
where no disagreement is spoken of; but much ofteuer 
in cases of disagreement. Still ofteuer, however, the 
text of the law appears without any one to propound it : 
these parts of the Mislma are ascribed to 11. Meir, who 
flourished about A.D. 145, and it is therefore probable 
that 11. Meir made an older collection, of which the 
Mishna as now found is only an enlargement. 

The authority for the laws of the Mishna is best ex- 
plained in the first section of the first chapter of its trea- 
tise, r*2X (Aboth, fathers): “Moses received the law 
from Sinai, and handed it over to Joshua, and Joshua to 
the elders, and the elders to the prophets, and the proph- 
ets to the men of the Great Synod” (the companions and 
followers of lv/ra down to about B.C. 300). The mean- 
ing hereof is, that Moses received not only the written 
law from God, but also certain rules for its construction 
and application; and that even in the most corrupt times 


of Israel’s history there were always some pure and holy 
men, who kept up the study of this tradition, and hand- 
ed it over unbroken to their successors. Moreover, it 
was inferred from Deut. xvii, 9 that the supreme judges 
for the time being might make authoritative decisions on 
facts as they arose; and that these decisions must serve 
as precedents for the future, unless reversed by a court 
of “greater wisdom and greater number.” The words 
“priests and Levites” in that verse were construed by 
the Pharisees merely to indicate the place at which the 
supreme judges must hold their sessions. The rules of 
construction of the Pentateuch arc stated as thirteen, 
among which the foremost are A ’.id ve-chomer , 

a minori ad majus, and FFEJ FI - *.), (iezerak sharah, 1 ' like 
decision.” The latter, however, rests generally on the 
arbitrary comparison of the same word in two wholly dis- 
connected passages, and is not allowed unless tradition 
itself sanction it. Besides these rules of construction, 
certain ceremonies in their full form were also believed to 
have thus been handed down, while the letter of the law 
only hinted at the manner of performing them. Thus 
Exod. xiii, 9, 16; Dent. vi, 10 ; xi, IX, command the tying 
of those respective passages to the hand and between the 
eyes of the Israelite; but tradition supplied the manner 
of doing it, that is, the construction of the phylacteries. 
The second section of the above-quoted chapter pro- 
ceeds: “They (the men of the great synod) said three 
things: . . . make a fence to the lau\" That is, put 
around the law a wall of restrictions and injunctions, 
which the Israelite will have to break through before 
he feels tempted to break the law itself. T’liis was. in 
fact, done to a great extent by the teachers whose sav- 
ings are recorded in the Mishna. Many of their so-called 
rn-.Ta (decisions) — a name given to the extra-Mosaic 
laws— refer to a stricter observance of the Sabbath, 
and these are comprehended under the name of r"'!', 
which decisions Selden renders Sabbathismus ; forbid- 
ding, for instance, the handling on the Sabbath of any- 
thing that has been unlawfully made on that day; t lie 
causing a Gentile (unless in ease of necessity) to work 
on the Sabbath for the Israelite; to play musical in- 
struments on that day, etc. Others refer to Eevitieal 
cleanness; among these are numberless rules about the 
washing of bauds, of cups, etc., at the ordinary meals, 
in imitation of the rules which the Aaronitie priesthood 
had to observe at their sacriiicial meals. It was princi- 
pally by these observances that the followers of the rab- 
bins, whom Christian writers generally' denote as the 
Pharisaic sect, but who called themselves (com- 

panions), distinguished themselves not only from the 
Sadducees (q. v.), but also from the indifferent mass, 
who are known in the Mislma as ■j*“J<Ft (people of 
the land), and arc often spoken of with a great deal of 
bitterness. 

The writers of the Mishna never seek to make their 
readers believe that a rabbinical ordinance, which is in- 
tended only as a part of the fence around the law, is 
of divine origin; but where doubt can arise about the 
meaning, they expressly show what is intended for a 
construction of the law, and what is their own addition, 
often by the words “IIIE (free; that is. not liable to 
( stripes for a wilful offence, or to a sin-offering for of- 
fence through ignorance or forget fulness ) ; ye t "VCN! 
(forbidden). In the very first section of the first chap- 
ter of the Mishna — where the question arises how late 
at night the passages Deut. vi, 5— 1 1) ; xi, 13-21, may 
be read in fulfilment of the command to speak of them 
“when thou best down.” we find : “ The learned 
— as opposed to any one rabbi by name) say until mid- 
night ; and rabbi Gamaliel said until the morning dawn ; 
in fact, when his sons came home from a feast, and told 
him We have not read the Sheniu (Hear, () Israel), he 
told them. As the morning has not dawned, you should 
read it ; not this only, but wherever the wise have said 
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until midnight, the command reaches to dawn, etc.; and 
why have they said till midnight? in order to keep 
man from transgression.” 

The style of the Mishna is, with very few exceptions, 
clrv and crowded, with not a word to spare ; and the 
book is written for men who already know the great 
principles of which they only seek the details. Histor- 
ical or legendary notices are rare ; and the few dogmatic 
passages— for instance, the chapter about a future life- 
run in the same style as if they were given for the guid- 
ance of an ordinary court of justice; the chapter, Who 
has no share in the world to come? follows naturally 
upon the chapters, Who are to be hanged? Who are to 
be stoned ? A few instances will be given below. 

The language of the Mishna is in the main not. Ara- 
maic, but Hebrew ; stripped, however, of all that is idio- 
matic about Hebrew, such as the use of the conversive 
vav, and filled with many Aramaic forms, such as the 
masculine plurals in *p for the truly Hebrew E n . That 
the people of Palestine generally spoke pure Aramaic as 
early as the days of Christ, and even long before, is well 
enough known from other sources; but- the Mishna attests 
it by quoting terse sayings in that language, e. g. E1EE 
X13X X12:S — “like the toil is the reward.” A very 
large number of Greek words are also found: thus 
E’EEEX (naSer »)(,•) is always put for “sickly;” E^Eob 
(Xyrrmt) for “ robbers.” Latin words also occur, but not 
so frequently, and generally in a somewhat corrupt form, 
while the Greek words are rendered about as exactly as 
the Hebrew alphabet will allow. (Comp. Bondi, list 
^riwSt, Belencktung der in Talmud, v. Babylon u. Jeru- 
salem. in d. Targumim u. J lidraschim vorkommenden 
fremden , besonders lateinischen Worter [Dessan, 1812, 
8vo] ; Hartmann, Supplement a [Rost. 1813, 4to] ; espe- 
cially his Thesaurus linguce Hebraicce. e Mishna augendee 
[3 pis. 1825-26, 4to]). 

We proceed to give an analysis of the Mishna, keep- 
ing strictly to it, and leaving out of view anything that 
may be taught by the Tannain, but which is regarded 
as Stn-na, Baraytha, i. e. “outside,” although known 
to be sayings of these teachers, because they arc not col- 
lected in the Mishna, and simply occur cither in quota- 
tions in the Talmud or elsewhere. 

The Mishna is divided into six parts (E^IIE, Seda- 
rim, arrangements), which contain 62 treatises (P12E12, 
Massakoth ), and 514 chapters Perakini). The 

latter, again, are divided into numbered sections, each 
of which is called a Mishna. The great parts and the 
treatises are named after their contents, the chapters 
after their opening words. (The figures set after each 
treatise show its number of chapters.) 

i. The first part — E-E'IT, Zerd'im, seeds — contains elev- 
en treatises. The first of these — Berakoth, ben- 
edictions (9)— treats of the reading of the Shema (see 
above), daily prayers, and grace before and after meals, 
the purgations to be made as a preparation for prayer, and 
like subjects. The ten other treatises refer to the laws of 
the field and of its produce : HX3, Peak, corner (8), treats 
of the field corners, gleanings, etc., to be left to the poor; 
“'XEI, Denial, doubtful (7), of corn or fruits coming from 
the indifferent, who might have failed to tithe it; E^X^E, 
Kilayim, mixtures (9), of the prohibited mingling' of 
fruit and grain crops on the same field or vineyard, and 
incidentally of the forbidden mixture of wool and flax 
in garments (Lev. xix, 19); ShebVith, seventh 

(10) , of the Sabbatic year; riElEP, Terumoth , tributes 

(11) , of the tributes from the crop, which were due to 
the Aaronitic priests, including the tithe of tithe due 
them from the Levites; PH lb 212, Ma'aseroth, tithes 
(5), of the tithes due to the Levites; “E12 IIEPE, 
Ma'aser Sheni , second tithe (5), of the tithe which was 


eaten or otherwise spent in the joy of the yearly feasts, 
but which in the third year w r as given to the poor; 
rrbn, Challah, dough (4), refers to the tribute from the 
baking-trough, which was given to the priests; PI21P, 

’ Orlah , literally foreskin (3), of the forbidden fruits of 
the trees in Palestine during the first three years of 
their growth (Lev. xix, 23) ; E""*“E3, Bikkurim, first- 
fruits (4), treats in its first three chapters of the first- 
fruits which were to be brought to the tabernacle and 
given to the priests (Deut. xxvi, 5), while the fourth 
chapter is only added to it to bring it to the close of one 
of the six great parts, and is called ’ Avcpoyvvog, andro- 
gynos , spelled in Hebrew DlS'EtHliX, the man-woman, 
and contains a few laws as to persons of doubtful sex. 

ii. The next great division, 13112, Mo'ed, season, con- 
tains twelve treatises. The first, PE12, Sabbath (24), 
treats of the duties of that day ; remarkable for the 
enumeration of thirty-nine different kinds of work, by 
each of which, separately, the guilt of Sabbath-breaking 
may be incurred. Of each kind a type is given, to 
which many other actions may be compared as falling 
within the same reason. A very great proportion of 
the treatise is taken up with the laws of mere “ Sabba- 
tliismus” (see above). The next treatise, ‘pE112 , ' Kru- 
bin, mingling (10), deals with those ceremonies by 
which the Sabbath boundary was extended, “mingling” 
a whole town into one fictitious yard, so that carrying 
within, it should not be unlawful ; or how the Sab- 
bath boundary of a town, within which one. might walk 
on the Sabbath-day, can be extended. Then comes 
E^PEB, Pesachim (10), which relates to the Passover, 
and all things connected with its celebration; 

Shekalim, shekel -pieces (8), about various tributes, 
going to the Temple, and various rites in it, at differ- 
ent seasons of the year; X12 ‘P,Fo»w, the day (8), on the 
service of the day of Atonement; PI31E, Sukkah , hut 
(5), about the hut and festival bunch of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and the rules about reading the Psalms of 
Praise (cxiii-cxviii) on that and other feasts; PE“E. Bet- 
sah, egg (5), so called from its first word. An egg laid on 
a feast-day, the school of Sbammai says, may be eaten ; 
the school of Hillel says, may not be eaten (i. e. on the 
same day)— this being one of the very few cases in 
which the latter school is stricter than the other. It is 
not pretended that “guilt” under the law is incurred by 
eating fresh-laid eggs on holidays. The treatise deals 
mostly with what may or may not be done on the great 
holidays in the preparation of food, actions which on 
the Sabbath would be clearly unlawful. Next, 12X1 
PPPn, Iiosh Ihish-shanah, New-year (4), gives the laws 
of the feast which goes by that name among the later 
Jews, but which in the Bible (Lev. xxiii, 24) is called 
the first of the seventh month ; it also teaches how to 
fix the days of new moon. The treatise rP22Pl, Ta'an- 
ith, fast (4), refers principally to the prayers for rain, 
and to the fasts, private and public, that were kept in 
years of drouth ; PIESE, Megillah, the scroll (4), refers 
to the feast of Purim, the reading of (the scroll of) the 
Book of Esther, then of the reading of the Pentateuch 
and Prophet lessons, and denounces as heretical certain 
variations in the liturgy and certain spiritual modes of 
construing passages of the law ; for instance, “ He who 
takes the law of incest figuratively should be silenced;” 
that is, he who extends it to the disgracing his father 
or mother. This passage is evidently directed against 
the early Christians, and their modes of teaching. The 
treatise *|2p 12112, Mo'ed Katun, small holiday (3), 
treats mainly of the mourning rites, these being forbid- 
den on all feasts, even on the half-holidays between the 
first and last day of Passover and of the Feast of Huts; 
while the last treatise, Chagigah, feasting (3), 

speaks of the voluntary sacrifice — other than the Pas- 
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chal lamb — offered by the individual Jews on the great 
feasts. 

iii. The third part of the Mishna is called -“-3, Xa- 

sJt im. women, and embraces seven treatises. The first of 
these. Yebamoth, Levirate (16), discusses the law 

found in Dent.xxv, 5-0. Its first section may give a 
good idea of the manner of the Mishna : “ Fifteen women 
free their rival wives and their rival’s rivals from the 
‘shoe-pulling’ (Dent.xxv, 0) and brother’s marriage to 
the world’s end : his daughter (the dead brother’s wife 
being the daughter of a surviving brother), son’s daugh- 
ter or daughter's daughter; his wife’s daughter, wife's 
son’s daughter, or wife’s daughter’s daughter; his moth- 
er-in-law, mother-in-law’s mother, father-in-law’s moth- 
er; his sister on the mother’s side, mother’s sister or 
wife’s sister, and the wife of his brother by the mother’s 
side, and the wife of his brother, who was not alive at 
the same time with him, and his daughter-in-law; all 
these free their rival wives,” etc. (that they are free 
themselves is taken for granted). The treatise r'l'TS, 
Kethuboth (131, discusses the prescribed marriage con- 
tracts and marital rights in general, and shows a much 
higher regard for the rights of wives and daughters 
than most, if not all, ancient codes of law ; Xt-du- 

rim (11), treats of vows, and contains some of that harsh 
casuistry which meets with rebuke in the New Testa- 
ment; *v*73, Xazir, the crowned (9), of the special 
vow of the Nazarite (Numb, vi, 2) ; Hw’S, Sot ah , the 
erring woman (9), of the ordeal for wives suspected of 
faithlessness (Numb. ch. v). The last chapter of this 
treatise relates the gradual decay and downfall of nation- 
al and religious life in Israel from the times of the early 
Maccabees; it foretells the signs of the approaching 
Messiah, and winds up with setting forth the qualities 
that lead upwards to eternal life. The next treatise, 
*1*^5, Gift in, divorce-bills (9), is set apart to the law of 
divorce ; and Kiddushin, betrothals (1), the 

last of this great division, to the laws of the marriage 
ceremony. But a great part of it is taken up with 
counsels as to the trade or profession in which an Israel- 
ite should bring up his son ; ami many occupations are 
named which unmarried men should not follow, on ac- 
count of the great facilities they offer for unchaste prac- 
tices. 

iv. The fourth grand division is styled *|“““’3, Xezi- 
kin, injuries, and most of the ten treatises contained in 
it deal with the principles and the practice of civil and 
criminal law. The first three treatises, each of ten 
chapters, are called by Aramaic names — X22, 
JJuba Kamma, the first gate, i.e. court; X3."‘'2'2 X22, 
Baba MctsVa, the middle gate; X"T2 X22, liaba 
Bathra, last gate — and discuss the laws between man 
and man in matters of property, that are dcducible from 
the Pentateuch, or had been suggested by experience. 
In the “first gate” the law of bailment is taught, without 
being involved in the obscurities of the degrees of negli- 
gence which the Homan lawyers have thrown around it ; 
the only principle recognised is. What was the intent of 
the bailor when lie made the loan, or pledge, or deposit 
of liis goods? against what dangers did he intend to 
secure them? what risks did he intend to take? The 
text in Exod. xxii, 6-14 shows that even a depositary 
without hire is liable for theft, though not for forcible 
robbery : for that, the goods should not he stolen was the 
very object of the deposit. The same general doctrine 
prevailed in the English law, till lord Holt, chief justice 
during the reign of queen Anne, disturbed it l»v views 
imported from Homan jurisprudence. The measure of 
damages for assault and bodily injuries is also given, 
and the “eye for eve” of the sacred text is construed as 
meaning only damages in money for the lasting injury; 
while an additional allowance must he made for loss of 
time, cost of cure (Exod.xxi, 19), pain ami disgrace — this 


last element of damages being derived from the “cutting 
offthehand”in Dent, xxv, 21, which is taken figuratively 
only. The fourth treatise is named “,“7“~3 Z, Sanhedrin 
(i. e. Svvicpia), courts of justice (11). The first two 
chapters set forth the constitution of tiie Jewish com- 
monwealth, rather as the 1’harisaic party would have 
wished to see it, than as it ever was, with all the great 
powers, political and judicial, in the hands of the su- 
preme court of seventy-one learned judges; and both 
the high-priest and king as figure-heads, < M' the latter 
it is said, “The king does not judge, and none judges 
him; does not testify, and none testifies concerning 
him.” The practice in criminal cases is minute lv set 
forth ; while eases of bailments or trespasses, arising 
under the peculiar Mosaic law, were to he tried by three 
judges, and ordinary commercial cases even by a single 
judge; criminal charges must he tried before courts 
composed of twenty-three members. The forms were 
analogous to those of England and America— that is, 
based on the idea of accusation and defence, not of in- 
quiry and confession. No person once acquitted could 
be retried, hut all facilities were given, to the last mo- 
ment, to establish the innocence of the convicted, either 
on points of law or fact. The modes of capital execu- 
tion arc also given — stoning and burning in such a way 
as to cause instant death. Among the chapters which 
begin, “The following are stoned,” “The following are 
hung,” we find also one which begins thus, “ The follow- 
ing have no share in the world to come : he who says, 
The resurrection is not found in the law, or the law is 
not from heaven, and the Epicurean (materialist),” 
The next treatise, r*““. Makkoth , stripes (3), treats 
of the punishment of false witnesses, and of crimes pun- 
ishable by stripes; then comes r*"*2’2*, Shibii'oth, 
oaths (S), about the decisive oath in civil causes; 
there was no other oath, as witnesses always testified 
without oath under sanction of the commandment not 
to bear false witness. The admission and forms of 
testimony are then discussed in 'Kdayoth, tes- 

timonies (8). Then comes riTZi', ’ Abdduh Za- 
rah , idolatry (5), showing what manner of intercourse 
with idolaters and what things connected with idolatry 
are forbidden to the Israelite; for instance, the use of 
wine handled by a (lentile; for he might have made an 
idolatrous libation of it. The next treatise, r"2X. Aboth, 
fathers (5), contains the collected wisdom of t he “fa- 
thers,” which name here, hut nowhere else, is bestowed 
upon the sages of the Mishna. The whole of it, with a 
good English translation, can he found in the common 
(orthodox) Jewish prayer-book [see Liti imjy]. where 
1 a sixth chapter of somewhat later origin is added. The 
treatise opens, as above stated, by bringing the tradition 
down from Moses to the tlreat Synod: it then carries it 
from (1) Simon the Just, one of its last survivors, to (2) 
Antigoims of Socho. who taught to despise reward, and 
is said to have given rise to the Sadduca?an heresy: (3) 
Jose of Zcredah and Jose of Jerusalem ; (4) Joshua, son 
of lVrahiah, whom later legends, by an anachronism, 
describe as the teacher of Jesus, and Nittai the Arhe- 
lite; (5) Jchudnh. son of Tahbai. and Simeon hen-She- 
tah, the reformer of the criminal and civil law. and de- 
fender of religion and liberty against the tyranny of 
king JannaMis; (6) Shemaiah and Ahtalyon. said to be 
of convert descent; (71 Ilillel and Shammai.the found- 
! ers of the great rival schools; (K) Jolianan. or John, the 
son of Zaceai: (9) Gamaliel, known as the teacher of 
Haul, and seemingly a son or grandson of Ilillel; (10) 
Simeon, his son ; ( 1 1) Gamaliel, t lie son of Simeon ; (12) 
Jehndah Hakkadosh. the compiler of the Mishna. The 
I “couples” in this chain are generally thought to consist 
1 of the president and vice-president of the Sanhedrin 
for the time being, called respectively X“1'3 (prince) 
and I" *7 r-2 2X (father of the court). The treatise 
contains the favorite moral and dogmatic sayings of 
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these and other rabbins. Many of them are merely prac- 
tical rules of life; some address themselves to judges; 
but more of them exhort to the study of the law, and 
still more to good works. The future world is much 
referred to; and one rabbi Jacob (ch. iv, § 21) says, in 
the spirit of the early Christians, “ This world is the 
anteroom to the coming world; prepare in the ante- 
room, that thou mayest enter the banqueting-hall” ( tri - 
clinium ). But the study of the law and good works 
(HiST3, Mitzvoth, commandments), and not faith, is rec- 
ommended as the road to future happiness. Elsewhere 
unbelief is denounced as forfeiting the world to come; 
but it seems that in the present treatise this tenet was 
not insisted on. A very remarkable point is the endeavor 
(ch. v, § 9) to reconcile the philosophic view of unchange- 
able laws of nature with the Biblical account of miracles : 
“Ten things were created in the twilight of the eve of 
Sabbath (of creation week) — that is, the mouth of the 
earth (which swallowed Korah), the mouth of the well 
(in the wilderness), the mouth of Balaam’s ass, the rain- 
bow, the manna, the rod (of Moses), the diamond worm 
(said to have cut the stones for the Temple), the alpha- 
bet, the writing (on the tables), and the tables.” The 
last treatise of this part is Horayoth (3), con- 

cerning forms of trial. 

v. The fifth grand division, with its eleven treatises, 

relates mostly to sacrifices, and was obsolete when the 
Mishna was composed. The very full treatment given 
to this subject shows how strong were the hopes of a 
speedy restoration. We have here Zebachim, 

slaughtered offerings (14) ; PiirDIS), Menachoth, offerings 
made of flour (13), whose subject is indicated by their 
title, though somewhat more is comprised in them. But 
the next treatise, “pVin, Cholin, unsanctified things 
(12), treats of the food allowed or disallowed to the 
Jew ; especially of the mode of slaughtering beasts and 
fowls, and of the marks of disease, which render the 
eating of their flesh unlawful. We have then 
Bekoroth, (sacrifices of) first-born animals (9); l p3 , ni\ 
'Era kin, estimates (9), i. e. for redeeming consecrated 
men or beasts in money, according to the standard laid 
down in Leviticus (ch. v and xxvii); m^n, Temurah , 
exchange (7), referring to the exchange of tithe beasts; 
fiirms, Kerithoth, excisions (6), which teaches what 
sins are threatened with the punishment, “That soul 
shall be cut off from its people.” This treatise is put in 
this connection because most of the sacrifices dealt with 
in this division are penances for sin. It is followed by 

Me'ilah, (the sacrifice for) embezzlement (6), 
see Lev. v, 15 ; and ’V'- -H, Tumid , daily sacrifice (7), 
whose titles express their main subjects. The latter 
closes with the list of the psalms that were sung by the 
Levites in the Temple on the seven days of the week : 
Sunday, Psa. xxi v ; Monday, Psa. xlviii ; Tuesday, Psa. 
lxxxii; Wednesday, Psa. xciv; Thursday, Psa. lxxxi; 
Friday, Psa. xciii ; on the Sabbath, of course, Psa. xcii. 
The next treatise, tVTD, Middoth , measures (5), gives 
an exact description of the Herodian temple, and of all 
its appointments. The division closes with the rather 
mystical treatise, Kinnim, nests (3), which dis- 

cusses the law on birds’ nests (Dent, xxii, 6). 

vi. The last grand division, Tohoroth, clean- 

ness, is the largest of all, though it was also in most of 
its parts useless when the Mishna was written: as the 
right to enter the Temple or to eat of sanctified food 
(respectively to be eaten as sanctified food) are the 
main tests of technical cleanness. We find here twelve 
treatises: Kelim, vessels (30); nbilX, Ohaloth , 

tents (18), the latter of which treats of the communica- 
tion to a house and to its contents of uncleanness by the 
presence of a dead body in it. This remained of inter- 
est to the Aaronitish priests, who must not defile them- 
selves with a dead body other than of their next blood 
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relations; which law is supposed to remain in force 
notwithstanding the disuse of sacrifices. Then comes 
C'pW, Nega'im, plagues (14), about leprosy ; FHE, Pa- 
rah , the cow (12), the ashes of which were used to 
purge the defilement by the touch of the dead (Numb, 
xix, 2); r.T.rp, Tohoroth, here in the sense of purifi- 
cation (10); r’lNIpp, Mikvaoth, bathing-cisterns (10), 
which retain an interest beyond the Holy Land, and be- 
yond the times of the Temple, in connection with the 
next treatise; H13, Nidduh, the separated, i. e. the 
menstruating woman (10). Then we have ‘p^P'r^'E, 
Makshirin, what renders fit (to receive uncleanness) 
(6) ; n"p‘, Zabim, spermatorrhoea (5) ; -I 11 
Tibbul Yom, dippiug of the (same) day (4), the ablution 
of vessels in cisterns, which, as a shadow of Levitical 
cleanness, was kept up in post-templic times; 
Yadayim, hands (4), which refers to the washing of 
hands, an avowedly rabbinic institution. The last trea- 
tise of the whole collection is ‘pjSp*", ’ Ukatsin , fruit- 
stems (3), with some unimportant laws about Levitical 
cleanness; among others, those that relate to fruit- 
stems. At the end is placed a reflection on the blessing 
of peace, so that the book may close with the favorite 
verse (Psa. xxix, 11), “The Lord give strength to his 
people ; the Lord bless his people with peace.” 

The principal commentaries on the Mishna are, of 
course, the Talmuds — Jerusalem and Babylonian : the 
former covers the whole work, while the latter omits 
much of the obsolete parts. But the Mishna, or by the 
more appropriate phrase rVI'JJ’C, in the plural (setting 
aside the singular form for the single section), is found 
published, without either Talmud, in six volumes, each 
of which contains one of the great divisions. It is gen- 
erally accompanied by two running commentaries, both 
of which take most of their matter from the Talmud; 
the first of these, by II. Obadiah, of Bartenora, is ex- 
planatory; the other, called the Tosephotli (i. e. addi- 
tions), of II. Yom Tob, of Prague, raises and solves dif- 
ficulties and seeming contradictions, and was written 
towards the beginning of the Thirty-Years’ War. Mai- 
monides wrote a much more valuable commentary on 
the Mishna in 11G8; but being written in Arabic, and 
but partially rendered into the rabbinical Hebrew, it is 
seldom used or seen. The Hebrew abridgment, entitled 
mirs nrjTS, or “VH PS 0, i. e. the book of fourteen 
(books), and divided into four parts, was published at 
Soncino (1490, 2 vols. fol.) : republished at Venice (1524, 
3 vols. fol.) and at Amsterdam (1701, 4 vols. fol.). Se- 
lections from it were made in English by Bernard, enti- 
tled The Main Principles of the Creed and Ethics of the 
Jews, exhibited in Selections from the Yad Hachazakah 
of Maimonides, with a literal English Translation, copi- 
ous Illustrations from the Talmud, etc. (Camb. 1832 r 
8vo) ; and an entire version into English made by sev- 
eral writers, under the editorship of E. Soloweyezik, was 
begun at London (1863, 8vo). Various commentaries 
in the rabbinical language, of no great merit, written 
during the 17th and 18th centuries, are printed in the 
ordinary editions of the Mishna, which are quite cheap. 
To the Persian Jews the Mishna is the only standard, as 
the Talmuds are almost unknown among them. (L.N. D.) 

Editions of the Mishna. — The principal editions of' 
the Mishna are by (1) Menasse beu-Israel, with short 
glosses (Amsterd. 1631) ; (2) Jose ben-Israel ( ibid. 1646); 
(3) Israel ben-Elijah (liitz, with Cabalistic Book Jetsira 
(Venice, 1704, 8vo) ; (4) with the commentary of Mai- 
monides (Naples, 1492, fol.); (5) do., Mishnaioth in Pe- 
rush Rambam (Venice, 1606, fol.) ; (6) and by far the 
best and favorite edition, by rrof. Snrenhusius of Am- 
sterdam, which is furnished not only with the commen- 
taries, but also with a Latin translation. It is entitled, 
Mischna , sh'e totius Ilebrceorum Juris, Rititum, Antiqui- 
j tatum, et Legnm oralinm Systema, cum clarissimorum 
Rabbinorum Maimonidis et Bartenora: Commentai'iis in- 
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iegris, quibus accedunt variorum A uctornm Xotw et Ver- 
sionis in cos quos edulerunt Codices (Amst. 1GG8-1703, 
6 vols. fol.). The several treatises of the Mishna have 
also been translated into Latin by different authors, the 
principal of whom arc : 

Order. Treatiee. Tramlator. Publleation. 

I. Bcrakoth Edzard Ilamb. 17t3, 4to. 

Bcah Gnisius Oxf. 1690, 4to. 

Demai “ “ 

Kilaim “ “ 

Shebiith “ “ 

Terumoth “ “ 

Maaseroth “ “ 

Maaser Shcni . . . Surenhusius. 

Challah “ 


Orlah 

. Ludwig 

. Lcipsic, 1695. 

Bikkurim 

. 44 

“ 1696. 

II. Sabbath 

. Schmid & Wottou 

1670. 

Krubin 

(4 ii 


Fcsachim 

. Surenhusius. 


Shekalim 

. Otho 

. Geneva, 1675. 



London, 164S. 

Sukkah 

. Dachs 

. Cologne, 1726. 

Betsah 

. Surenhusius. 


Itosh-hashanah 

. Ilouting 

. Amstcrd. 1695. 

Taanith 

. Lundy 

. Cologne, 1694. 

Megilluh 

. Surenhusius. 


Moed Katan.. .. 

44 


Chagigah 

. Ludwig 

. Lcipsic, 1796. 

III. Yebamoth 

. Surenhusius. 


Kethnboth 

. Faust 

. Basle, 1699. 

Nedarim 

. Ulmaun 

. Lcipsic, 1663. 

Nazir 

44 


Sotah 

. Wagenseil 

. Altorf, 16C3. 

Gittin 

. Sureuhusius. 


Kiddushiu 

44 


IV. Baba Kama .... 

. L’Einperenr 

. 1637. 

Baba Metsia.. . . 

. Surenhusius. 


Baba Bathra ... 

“ 


Sanhedrin 

. Cocceins 

. Amstcrd. 1629. 

Makkoth 

44 


Shebnoth 

. Ulmann 

. 1663. 

Edaoth 



Aboda Zara . . . . 

. Peringer 

. Altorf, 16S0. 

Aboth 

. Surenhusius. 


Ilorioth 

. Ludwig 

. Lcipsic, 1696. 

V. Zebackim 

. Ulmann 

. 1663. 

Menachoth 

. Surenhusius. 


Cholin 

44 


Bekoroth 

44 


Erakin 

44 


Temurah 

44 


Iverithotb 

. Ulmann 

. 1663. 

Meila 



Tamid 

. Peringer 

. Altorf, 16S0. 

Middotli 

.. L’Empereur 

. 1630. 

Kinnim 

, . Surenhusius. 



VI. Kelim, Ohaioth, Ncgaim, Parah, TohorGth, Mikvaoth, 
Niddah, Makshirin, Zabim, Tibbul Yom, Yadaim, 
and Uknzin— all by Surcuhnsins. 


The entire Mishna has been translated into Spanish 
by Abraham bcn-Kcuben (Venice, 1 GOG, fol.) ; into Ger- 
man by Ilabe: J)ie yanze Mischnct (Ausbach, 17G0-G3, G 
vols. 4to) ; and by Dr. Jost (Berlin, 1832-33. G vols. 4to). 
Into Bullish have been rendered the treatises /Sabbath 
and Krubin by Dr. Wot ton (bond. 1718); the treatise 
Aboth, in the Jewish Prayer-book, by Young (Edinb.) ; 
the treatises Berulcoth, Kilaim, Sabbath, Krubin, Pesa- 
chim, Yonta, Sttkkah, Yom Tab, Rosh-hushunah, Taanith, 
Meyilla, Moed Katun, Yebamoth , Kethuboth, (tittle, Kid- 
dushin, Cholin, and Yadaim , wholly or in part by I)e 
Sola and llaphall (bond. 1843. 8vo; 2d ed. 1845). 

From all this it appears that the Christian Church 
has been largely identified with a study of the J fishnet, 
and that the charge, so frequently reiterated, that Chris- 
tian theologians arc unacquainted with Jewish tradi- 
tional lore is unjust. Indeed it is very apparent that 
even the Church fathers were more or less familiar with 
the Mishna, which they termed ftvrepMmtr. Jerome 
first mentions it ( Epist . ad Alyas, qu. 10): *• I cannot 
declare how vast arc the traditions of the Pharisees, or 
how anile their myths, called bv them ftr-tpioatig 
(Mishnainth); neither would their bulky nature permit 
the. attempt.” Kpiphanius also says, but with a dislo- 
cation of text ( liter . xv, Jud.; also liter. xiii.SG) : “The 
Jews have had four streams of those traditions that they 
term SevTfptbaac — the first bears the name of Moses the 
prophet; the next they attribute to a teacher named 
Akiba; the third is fathered on a certain Andon, or 
Annon, whom they also call Judas [llannasi] ; and the 


sons of Apamonams [Asamonsei] were the authors of the 
fourth.” So, too, Augustine, writing shortly before the 
date of the Jerusalem Talmud, says : “ Besides the Script- 
ures of the law and the prophets, the Jews have certain 
traditions belonging to them, not written, but retained 
in memory, and handed down from one to another, 
named ctvrepwafig" (c. A dr. Ley. et Ptuph. ii, 1); and 
again, “ Deliramento Judieornm ad eas traditionis quas 
hvTfpwotig vocant pertinentia.” In the Middle Ages 
the gross ignorance of the clergy left this important 
field unstudied. With the Deformation, the Mishna, be- 
came again an open book to the Christian clergy ; and 
in modern days many of their number, especially in 
Germany, Holland, and England, have carefully cov- 
ered this department of Biblical knowledge. Perhaps 
exception will be taken to this term by some, but let it 
be remembered that the Mishna, “as the original text 
of the Talmud, and as a faithful picture of Jewish the- 
ology and ecciesiologv in the apostolic and post-apos- 
tolic ages, should be known to every Christian student 
— at least in its general outlines — and a nearer acquaint- 
ance with its contents is indispensably required for suc- 
cessful investigation of the Hebrew' element in primi- 
tive Christianity, as found in the New Testament, and 
in the New' Testament alone” (lhile, Karaites, p. 57-58). 
As to the estimate of this compiled tradition by the 
orthodox Hebrew, let us refer to a Jewish historian, 
who, in his eulogy of the Mishna, pronounced it “a 
work, the possession of which by the Hebrew nation 
compensates them for the loss of their ancestral coun- 
try; a book which constitutes a kind of homestead for 
the Jewish mind, an intellectual and moral fatherland 
of a people who, in their long discipline of suffering, 
are exiles and aliens in all the nations of the earth.” 

The dogmatic and moral teachings of the Tannain 
are well sketched by Jost in his (ieschichte des Juden- 
thums u. seiner JSekten, vol. ii. The sketches in Milman's 
History of the Jews, ii, 4G1 sq., are instructive on some 
points, though they do not always distinguish between 
the teaching of the Tannain and of Liter rabbins. Sec also 
Chiarini, Le Tahnude ; Geiger , Das Judenthum ; Griitz, 
Gesch. d.Juden, vol. iv (transl. N. Y. 1874) ; Buie, Kara- 
ites, ch. vi; Etheridge, Jntrod. to Jltbr. Lit. p. 114 sq. ; 
the excellent articles on the Talmud by Dr. Dcutsch in 
the Quarterly Review, Oct. 1807, reprinted in the Eclec- 
tic Review, 18G7 ; Christian Remembrancer, 18G8, Oct.; 
Amer. Biblical Repository, 2d series, ii, 2G1 sq. ; Ivitto, 
Journal of Sacred Lit. vi, 42 sq. ; Ediuburyh Rev. 1873, 
Julv, art. ii ; I'Urst, Bibliotheca Judaica , ii, 40 sq. (J. 
11. W.) 

Mishneh. Sec Huldaii. 

Mishor, the (“*'l“' , 2n; Sept. Mtm.ip, also irtcnoj; 
Vulg./)/«HiViVs and campestria ; A.Y. “the plain”). This 
word is applied in Scripture to any plain or level tract 
of land, as in 1 Kings xx,23, and 2 Cliron. xxvi. 10; but 
in a number of passages it is used with the article as the 
proper name of the plateau of Moab; and when thus 
employed it is generally Gra?cized in the Sept. (Dent, 
iii, 10; Josh, xiii, 0. 10, 17, 21 ; Jer. xlviii, 8. 21). Stan- 
ley brings out the meaning of this word : “The smooth 
downs (of Moab) received a special name (Mishor), cx- 
I pressivc of their contrast with the rough and rocky soil 
I of the west” (Sin. and l'al. p. 317); and probably, it 
might be added, in contrast with the wooded heights 
and picturesque vales of Gilead. The word comes from 
the root Tl 1 *', to be level or just, and is sometimes em- 
ployed in a moral sense (l’sa. xlv, G; cxliii, It!). Stan- 
ley supposes that the whole of the upland downs cast 
of the Jordan are called Mishor, and that this fact fixes 
the true site of the battle of Aphck (1 Kings xx. 23 sq.). 
It seems doubtful, however, whether the word Mishor, 
in the description of that battle, will bear the meaning 
thus assigned to it. It appears to be simply put in op- 
position to harm, “ hills.” “ Their gods are gods of the 
hills, therefore they were stronger than we. but let us 
i fight against them in the plain" ( mishor) . In 2 Chron. 
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xxvi, 10, miskor also means “a plain” west of the Jor- 
dan. As a proper name, or a special appellative, it was 
given only to the great plateau of Moab, even as distin- 
guished from that of Baslian (Deut. iii, 10). This pla- 
teau commences at the summit of that range of hills, or 
rather lofty bdnks, which bounds the Jordan valley, and 
extends in a smooth, gently undulating surface far out 
into the desert of Arabia. Medeba was one of its chief 
cities, and hence it is twice called “the Mishor of Me- 
deba” (Josh, xiii, 9, 16). It formed the special subject 
of the awful curse pronounced by Jeremiah — “Judg- 
ment is come upon the land of the Mishor" (xlviii, 21). 
It was chiefly celebrated for its pastures; but it also 
contained a number of large and strong cities, the ruins 
of which still dot its surface (Porter, Damascus, ii, 183). 
— Kitto. See Moab ; Topographical Terms. 

Mishpat. See Ex-mishpat. 

Mishra. See Mishraite. 

Mish'rai'te (Heb. MiskraV , gentile, used 

collectively, from some noun Mishra', perhaps 

slippery ; Sept. 'H paaapativ v. r. 'Hpaaapaip, Vulg. 
Muserei, Auth.Vers. “ Mishraites”), an inhabitant of a 
place called Mishra, alluded to only in 1 Chron. ii, 53, 
as founded by the descendants of Caleb, and associated 
with the Ithritcs and others, who were in some way 
connected with Kirjath-jearim ; probably therefore a 
village in the vicinity of this last town. 

Misology (from piaiiv, to hate, and \6yog, reason') 
is a term employed to designate the hatred of reason — 
the most unreasonable kind of hatred that can possibly 
be thought of. But as reason is the point of demarca- 
tion between man and brute, the misologist generally 
claims to be opposed only to the false application of the 
reasoning powers. See Reason. 

Misotheia (juatui, to hate, and Seog, God) is ha- 
tred of God and everything divine — hatred of truth, 
wisdom, virtue, and reason. In classic Greek we only 
find pirroSsog, hating the gods, godless (.Esch. .1 y. 1 090). 
Sometimes the word is changed to $topicn)g, a person 
hating the gods, and to StopiariTog, a person hated by 
the gods. The misotlieist is akin to the misologist. See 
Misology. 

Mispe'reth (Heb. id. enumerating ; Sept. 

Naao<papd$ v. r. MaaQapdS), one who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Xeh. vii, 7); elsewhere called 
Mizpar (Ezra ii, 2). 

Misrachi, Elia, ben- Abraham (called also Elia 
Parnas), a noted rabbi, flourished at Constantinople to- 
wards the close of the 15th century. Misrachi was 
versed not only in rabbinic lore, but also in astronomy 
and mathematics. He maintained a lively controversy 
with his contemporary, Mose Kapsoli, a teacher and 
judge in the old Romanesque congregation of Jews at 
Constantinople about 1500, on the question whether the 
children of Karaites ought to be admitted into the 
rabbinical schools. Kapsoli denounced the practice as 
illegal. Misrachi argued not only that it was lawful, 
but highly expedient, as a means of bringing them to 
conform to rabbinism. Misrachi labored much in the 
cause of Jewish education. He died about 1525. Be- 
sides his Chidushim (C^^n), a collection of novellas 
on the Sepher Mizvoth Gadol of Moses de Coucy, and a 
super-commentary on Rashi’s Pentateuch (‘ i n^7‘2n 
or ITTlSlh Vj ■'rni’S rnbx O); he wrote also a trea- 
tise on arithmetic, rrxb*2; also ‘“lEp'sn o 
-which was translated into Latin bv O. Schreckfuchs 
and S. Munster (Basle, 1546). See Burst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 
381 ; id. Gesck. d. Karaerthums, ii, 304; De Rossi, Dizi- 
onario (Germ, transl. by Humberger), p. 201 ; Ether- 
idge, Introd. to Hebr. Literat. p. 461 sq. ; Cassel, Leitfa- 
den fur jiid. Gesch. u. Literat. (Berlin, 1872), p. 91 ; 
Gratz, Gesck. d. Juden, viii, 292, 297 ; Jost, Gesck. d. Ju- 
den, u. s. Sekten, iii, 127 ; Lindo’s Conciliator of It. Ma- 
nasseh ben-Israel (Lond. 1842), p. xxviii. (B. P.) 


Mis'rephoth-ma'im (Heb. Misrephoth'-Ma'yim, 
CT3 r*!£*vr , ’3, burnings of water; according to Ivim- 
chi, with allusion to warm baths ; but, as Gesenius thinks, 
from lime-kilns or smelting-furnaces situated near the 
water; Sept. Macr/oe^u^ Mail', Vulg. aquee Masere- 
photh), a place between Zidon and the valley of Miz- 
peh, whither Joshua pursued the allied Canaanites after 
the defeat of Jabin (Josh, xi, 8); from which passage, 
as well as from the only other where the place is men- 
tioned (Josh, xiii, 6), it appears to have been a valley 
(containing springs or a running stream; see Unger, 
De thermis Sidonis, Lips. 1803), situated in the moun- 
tainous region, near the northern border of Canaan, op- 
posite Mount Lebanon ; probably therefore in the mid- 
dle portion of the valley of the Leontes— a position that 
may have given occasion for the name (i,q. glass-houses 
by the water side, see Keil, Comment, ad loc.) by fur- 
nishing facilities for the manufacture of glass (a sub- 
stance said to have been first invented in this region) 
from the sand washed down by the stream. Dr. Thom- 
son ( Land and Book, i, 469) still adheres to a location 
given by him and Schulz ( Bibliotheca Sacra, 1855, p. 
826) at a collection of springs called A in-Mesherfi, w ith 
ruins adjacent on the shore near Ras en-Nakura, at the 
foot of Jebel Mushakka, on the northern border of the 
plain of Akka (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 335) ; but the 
locality is entirely too far south of iSidon. 

Misrepresentation, the act of wilfully represent- 
ing a thing otherwise than it is. We ought to be care- 
ful not to misrepresent the actions of others; and we 
should, with equal solicitude, avoid any misrepresenta- 
tions of their words. Verbal misrepresentations may be 
productive of the greatest injury, and are indicative of 
radical malevolence. Words, in themselves, and taken 
in their insulated state, are capable of diverse mean- 
ings; and he w r ho reports any impressions without no- 
ticing what w r ent before, or what followed after, may 
easily pervert the most harmless into the most criminal 
expressions; or cause the foulest inferences to be drawn 
from the most innocent discourse. What confusion and 
inquietude in society, what suspensions of confidence, 
what interruptions of good neighborhood, what bitter- 
ness and animosity, are occasioned by verbal misrepre- 
sentations ! How often has the fondest love been thus 
blighted, and the warmest friendship turned cold ! The 
perverse construction, the imperfect repetition, or the 
mutilated statement of what others have said, is one of 
the common expedients which the artful and treacher- 
ous know so well how to employ to serve their own sin- 
ister ends, to promote their own interested views, and 
to produce endless feuds, inextinguishable jealousies, 
and irreconcilable animosities. As the words of men 
may thus be misrepresented to serve the most mischiev- 
ous purposes, it earnestly behooves us, on all occasions, 
when we repeat the discourse of others, to adhere as 
closely as possible to the words, and never wilfully to 
deviate from the sense. We ought to beware of stat- 
ing that to have been designed as a positive declaration 
which v*as intended only as a casual supposition; we 
are not to represent that as a literal affirmation which 
was meant only as an incidental illustration, or as a figu- 
rative ornament ; for it is possible in this way to render 
an exact copy of the words, and yet a malicious perver- 
sion of the sense. But when we report what othe'rs 
have said, and particularly when the interest of the in- 
dividual is in the least degree concerned in the fidelity 
of the representation, w r e are not only to repeat the ex- 
pressions that were used, but the sense in which they 
were at the time designed to bear, and which was evi- 
dent either from the context of the discourse or from 
the manner of the speaker. See Truth. 

By subtle queries, invidious remarks, and treacherous 
insinuations, the slanderer infuses doubt into the mind 
of one respecting the integrity or the conduct of an- 
other; and thus he often effects his purpose with more 
safety than he could by a more open and direct attack. 
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Thus he gradually but surely undermines the reputa- 
tion of his neighbor, or supplants those who seem to 
stand in the way of his own advancement. As secret 
is more dangerous than open hostility, so the characters 
of men arc often more irreparably injured by calumnious 
suggestions than by unreserved and unqualified calum- 
nies. Sometimes slander is covered under the garb of 
praise, but then the praise is never bestowed except 
where it is likely to prove injurious to the person, by 
the aversion which it occasions, or the jealousy which 
it inflames. We all have many faults, but the slanderer 
aggravates them by his description. Uegardless of ad- 
herence to truth, he distorts and magnifies whatever 
he relates. Where the habit of falsehood, as in the 
base calumniator, is joined with a malevolent disposi- 
tion, venial defects are magnified into criminal atroci- 
ties; and a trivial speck, almost too small to be noticed, 
is spoken of as an incurable ulceration. The malevo- 
lence of the slanderer is never willing to balance the 
vices with the virtues, the defects with the perfections 
of the human character; but lie censures and condemns 
without moderation or indulgence. Men cannot insure 
the effect which they intend, the issue of their actions, 
or the success of their exertions. We may deserve, but 
we cannot command success. Good endeavors and hon- 
est efforts are in our power, but the ultimate event is in 
the hands of God. lint when things go wrong, when 
good endeavors are frustrated, and pernicious effects 
issue from good principles or meritorious attempts, which 
could neitiier have been prevented nor foreseen, then 
how apt arc men to impute the unexpected effect to de- 
liberate contrivance, and to slander the intention which 
they ought to praise! Thus, those who are ever ready 
to calumniate what merits praise, impute the good which 
follows any particular action to chance, and the evil to 
design Kellowes, Body nf Theology, ii, 324-320; Uuek, 
Theol, Diet. s. v. See Slantm:h. 

Misri-Effendi, a Turkish poet, and religious en- 
thusiast, is noted lor his attempt at a revolution, under 
a religious garb, during the reign of Aclnnet 111 ( 171)3- 
1739). Misri was born in Egypt about HlliU. Of his 
personal history but little is known previous to 1(103. 
At this time he was flourishing at Broussa as mollah, 
an office both of an ecclesiastical and civil character, cor- 
responding somewhat to our "justice of the peace.” See 
Mollau. Dissatisfied with the manner in which the 
war against. Austria was conducted, anil believing him- 
self inspired for leadership, he gathered about him three 
thousand fanatics, and with these crossed the Bospho- 
rus, landed at Adrianople, and stormed the great mosque, 
in which the sultan, with his court, was at t lie time at- 
tending the noon-service. Misri was defeated in his at- 
tempt, anil he was arrested with his ringleaders and car- 
ried back to Broussa. No other punishment was in- 
flicted, because Misri had gained popular favor hv his 
religious enthusiasm. The occurrence of a large lire 
and a violent earthquake two days after Misri’s re- 
moval disturbed the popular mind, and it was generally 
held that Misri had been truthful in bis declarations, 
and lie was hereafter regarded as endowed with super- 
natural visions. The sultan even requested Misri to re- 
turn ; but be refused, declaring bis mission tinislied. as 
lie had accomplished the task of rousing the authorities 
to more vigorous action towards the Austrians. Here- 
after Misri gave himself up to religious studies, and 
wrote poetry on sacred subjects. The most important 
of his productions celebrates the incantation of Christ, 
wherein it is said," 1 am always with Jesus, and united 
with him.” Those verses, because Misri's production, 
received tlie certificate of orthodoxy, hut it was ordered 
also that they he prefaced by these warning words: 
‘•Whosoever writes verses like these of Misri shall be 
committed to the flames; Misri alone shall be spared, 
for we cannot condemn one who is possessed with en- 
thusiasm.” There is little left of the poetical composi- 
tions of Misri, and that little is not printed. The pa- 
triarch Calliuicos, who was in friendly relations with 


some eminent Protestant members of the German uni- 
versities, was Misri’s intimate friend. Misri died at 
Broussa in 1710. — llocfcr, Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Missabib. See Macou-missamb. 

Missa Catechumenorum is the jiame of that 
portion of the liturgies of the early Church at which 
catechumens were permitted to be present. It consisted 
of the Prefatory Prayer, the llymn. the l.iltle Entrance, 
the Trisagion, the Epistle anti Gospel, and the Prayers 
after the Gospel. Before the Great Entrance, or pro- 
cession of the elements to the altar, all the catechumens 
were obliged to leave the church, with such words of 
dismissal as those used in the Liturgy of .St. Chrysos- 
tom: “As many as are catechumens depart; catechu- 
mens depart ; as many as are catechumens depart ; let 
none of the catechumens remain.” The catechumens 
being still unbaptized, it was not considered fitting that 
they should witness the actual celebration of the holy 
Eucharist, though they were permitted to take part in 
the earlier prayers of the liturgy, and to hear the read- 
ing of holy Scripture. — Bona, l\er. Liturg. i, lt>; Bing- 
ham, Oriyines Ecclesiastics, p. 10. 114, 5(57, 077 et sq. ; 
Biddle. Christian Antiquities, p. 192 sq. ; Coleman, .lw- 
cient Christianity Exemplified, p. 110, 180, 185, 1 15. See 
Catechumens. 

Missa Fidelium, a term for the latter part of the 
liturgy, as distinguished from that portion at which 
only catechumens were allowed to be present. See 
Missa Catechumenorum. 

Missa Pragsanctificatonun is the term applied 
to a eucharistic ollice, observed by the advocates of 
the doctrine of t ran substantiation, and in which the 
great oblation is made and communion administered 
with elements consecrated at a previous celebration. 

The 49th canon of Laodicea (q. v.), which dates from 
the 4th century, states that bread ought not to be of- 
fered during Lent, save on the Sabbath-day and LordV 
day. The 52d canon of the council in Trullo, or Quini- 
sext (A.D. 092), renewed tins canon, and ordered the 
use of the rite of the presanctified every day in Lent 
except on Saturday, the Lord’s-day, and t lie Least of 
the Annunciation. The Greek Church has accepted 
these regulations, and closely followed them, excepting 
that the Liturgy of Basil is saidonMaundy-ThurMlay and 
on Easter eve, instead of the presanctified mass (Neale, 
Hist. East. Ch. pt. i, chap, vii, p. 713). Lor the rite it- 
self we refer to Goar, Enchvloginni ; Neale, Hist. East. 
Ch. ; and Ecnaudot, IAturg. Or. Collectio (cd. 1847), i. 
70. We have room here only for its essentials, and in 
presenting these depend chiefly upon Neale, who says 
that, technically speaking, the ollice of the presanctified 
is merely an addition to the usual vespers. 

In the prothesis of the Sunday preceding, when res- 
ervation is to be made, the priest, having as usual cut 
and stabbed the first loaf, cuts also the other loaves, say- 
ing for each. “In remembrance.” etc., as in the usual of- 
fice. Then he pours forth wine and water in the holy 
chalice. When he is about to sign the loaves.be speaks 
in the singular. "31 ake this bread,” because Christ is 
one. lie elevates all the loaves together, ami breaks 
the first loaf of the oblations, and puts the portion in 
the holy cup, ami pours in the warm water as usual. 
Then taking the holy spoon in his right hand, he dips 
it in the holy blood; and in the left band lie takes each 
, loaf by turns, and holding the holy spoon that has been 
dipped in the holy blood, lie moves it crosswise on the 
part where the cross lias been made on the crumb, and 
puts it away in the artophoriou. So with the other 
loaves of reservation. In the rite itself, after the pray- 
ers and responses of the three antiphons, while the tro- 
paria are sung, the priest goes to the holy prothesis, 
and taking the presa notified bread from the artopho- 
rion, puts it with great reverence on the holy disk, 
putting also wine ami water, after the accustomed man- 
ner, into the holy chalice, and saving, not the prayer of 
, prothesis, but only, Through the prayers of our holy Fa~ 
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ther, Lord , God, Jesus Christ , have mercy upon us. For 
tue sacrifice is presanctified and accomplished. After 
the Cathisma, etc., the little entrance takes place with- 
out the Gospel; then the prayers of the catechumens, 
and the prayers of the faithful, in the second of which 
is, “Behold at the present time his spotless body and 
quickening blood entering in, and about to.be proposed 
on this mystic table, invisibly attended by the multi- 
tude of the heavenly host.” Then is sung the hymn, 
“Now the heavenly powers invisible minister with us, 
for behold the King of Glory is borne in. Behold the 
mystic sacrifice, having been perfected, is attended by 
angels : with faith and love let us draw near, that we 
may become partakers of life eternal.” After this the 
great entrance is made, but instead of the prayer of the 
cherubic hymn, the fifty-first Psalm is said. After 
the entrance, the deacon says, “Let us accomplish our 
evening supplication uuto the Lord. For the proposed 
and presanctified gifts, let,” etc. In the following prayer 
occur the words, “Look down on us who are standing 
by this holy altar as by thy cherubic throne, on which 
thine only-begotten Son and our God is resting in the 
proposed and fearful mysteries.” After further prayers, 
the priest, the divine gifts being covered, stretches out 
his hand and touches the quickening blood with rever- 
ence and great fear; and when the deacon says, “Let 
us attend," the priest exclaims, “ Holy things presancti- 
fied for holy persons.” Then, having unveiled them, he 
finishes the participation of the divine gifts. The com- 
munion being finished, and the holy things that remain 
being taken away from the holy table, the concluding 
prayers are made. 

In the controversy regarding this rite between cardi- 
nal Humbert and Nicetas Pectoratus, the only matter 
of real liturgical interest appears to be Humbert’s ob- 
jection that a double oblation is made of the same thing 
— first in the liturgy, in which it is consecrated, next in 
that in which it is received. Neale denies the exist- 
ence of the second oblation. “The mere fact of the 
great entrance,” he writes, “without any formal obla- 
tion, and simply considered, does not involve of neces- 
sity a sacrifice.” 

Leo Allatius, in his tract on this rite (at the end of 
his work, Be Eccl. Occ. et Or. Perpetua Consensione'), 
names several variations. One is on the point just 
mentioned : “Alii sustollebant Pnesanctificata. Alii non 
exaltabant, sed tantum modo tangebant” (151)5). An- 
other important variation is,“Constantinopolit anus pne- 
sanctificatum panem sanguine non tingit; cieteri tin- 
gunt” (1593). Again, as to the times when the rite is 
used, “Alii, prima et secunda prinne jejuniorum heh- 
domadis feriis, Pnesanctificata non celebrant ; alii cele- 
brant” (1594). 

In the Roman Church the omission of consecration is 
limited to Good Friday and Easter eve. The Missal 
rubric for “Feria v in Cceua Domini” is, “Hodie sacer- 
dos consecrat duas hostias, quarum imam sumit, alteram 
Teservat pro die sequenti, in quo non conficitur sacra- 
mentum ; reservat etiam aliquas particulas eonsecratas. 
si opus fuerit, pro infirmis; sanguinem vero totum su- 
mit; et ante ablutionem digitorum ponit hostiam re- 
servatam in alio calice, quern diaconus palla et patena 
cooperit, et desuper velum expandit, et in medio altaris 
collocat.” 

On Good Friday the reserved host is brought in pro- 
cession to the altar, after the adoration of the cross, 
while the hymn is sung, “Vexilla Regis prodeunt.” 
“Cum venerit sacerdos ad altare, posito super illud ca- 
lice, genufiexus sursum incensat ct accedens deponit 
hostiam ex calice super patenam quam diaconus tenet; 
et accipiens patenam de manu diaconi, hostiam sacram 
ponit super corporale, nihil dicens. . . . Interim diaco- 
nus imponit vinum in calicem et subdiaconus aquam, 
quam sacerdos non benedicit, nec dicit super earn ora- 
tioncm consuetam ; sed accipiens calicem a diacono po- 
nit super altare nihil dicens ; et diaconus ilium cooperit 
palla.” After censing the oblations and the altar, the 


priest, turning to the people, says as usual, “ Orati fra- 
tres ut meum ac vestrum sacrifieium acceptabile fiat.” 
“Tunc eelebrans . . . snppouit patenam Sacramento, 
quod in dextera accipiens elevat ut videri possit a po- 
pulo ; et statim supra calicem dividit in tres partes, qua- 
rum ultimam mittit in calicem more solito, nihil dicens. 
Rax Domini non dicitur nec Agnus Dei, neque pacis os- 
culum datur.” The priest’s prayer before reception fol- 
lows. “ Et sumit Corpus reverenter.” “ Deinde omissis 
omnibus quie dici solcnt ante sumptionem sanguinis, 
immediate particulam hostile cum vino reverenter su- 
mit de calice.” “Quod ore snmpsimus,” etc. “Non di- 
citur Corpus tuum Domine, ncc Post Communio, nec 
Placeat Tibi, nec datur Benedictio; sed facta reverentia 
coram altare sacerdos cum ministris discredit; et dicun- 
tur Vespera? sine cautu ; et denudatur altare.” 

The principle upon which these regulations regarding 
Lent are founded is that the Eucharist is a feast, and the 
consecration service is proper only for festivals. The 
Sabbath as well as the Sunday was a stated feast in the 
early Church, and the Western Church received the La- 
odicaaan canon ; but in later times in the Roman obedi- 
ence .Saturday has been held a fast. Yet Socrates (E. 
//. v, 21) tells us that at Rome they fasted three weeks 
before Easter, excepting Saturdays and Sundays. See 
Bingham, Oriyines Ecclesiastics, bk. xv, eh. iv, § 12. 

For a statement of the position in which the Church 
of England stands on these questions, see Blunt, Anno- 
tated Booh of Common Prayer (in the notes for Good 
Friday). See also Blunt, Diet. Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology, s. v. 

Missa Sicca, or dry service, as it is sometimes 
called, consists in the recital of the ordinary of the mass 
without the canon, there being neither consecration nor 
communion. The rite is described and commented upon 
bv Durandus, Rationale, IV, i, 23 ; Durantus, De Ritihus, 
II, iv ; Bona, Rerum Liturg. I, xv, G; Marteue, De Ant. 
Eccl. Ritihus, I, iii, 1 ; Bingham, A ntiq. XV, i v, 5 ; Neale, 
Eastern Church, I, vii, 4. “As the canons forbid priests 
to celebrate the liturgy more than once in the day, ex- 
cept in cases of urgent necessity ; and as some covetous 
and wicked priests were desirous of celebrating more 
frequently, with the object of receiving oblationg from 
the people; they availed themselves of the missa sicca, 
and thus deceived the people, who intended to offer their 
prayers and alms at a real commemoration of the sacri- 
fice of Christ” (Palmer). The earliest mention of this 
abuse is its condemnation in the Capitulars of Charle- 
magne (Neale), that is, in A.D. 805: the leading exam- 
ple is its practice by St. Louis, who died A.D. 1270. Du- 
rantus says that the book Liber Sacerdotalis, in which 
this rite is described, was approved by Leo X ; and he 
finds the Missa Sicca in the passage of Socrates, /list, v, 
22, where Leo Allatius finds the rite of the presanctified. 
The more learned Roman theologians of the lGth cen- 
tury condemned this abuse, and Bona states its general 
suppression. Neale, however, says that it was common 
in Belgium as late as A.D. 1780. The rite was never 
in use in the East, except in Egypt. 

Neale has charged the Church of England with de- 
liberately retaining the Missa Sicca, but Blunt (Diet, of 
Hist, and Doctrinal Theol. s. v.) holds that “this charge 
is without foundation. There is an essential difference 
between the use of the eucharistic hymns, without which 
the rite could hardly be called a Missa, and the use of 
the prayer for the Church militant only, made real, as 
far as can be, by the offering of alms. The English 
custom is not an approval of abstaining from commun- 
ion, such as certainly was more or less implied in the 
Missa Sicca, but a practical illustration of the words of 
the priest’s exhortation, 1 1 for my part shall be ready,’ 
and a protest against the remissuess of the people.” See 
Palmer, Oriyines Liturgies, ii, 104, 1G5. (J. II. W.) 

Missal (Lat. Missale plenarinm, or simply Plena- 
riant ) is the name given to an office-book of the Roman 
Catholic Church, containing the liturgy, i. e. all of the 
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liturgy required for -the celebration of the Mass (q. v.) I 
or Missa, viz. the fixed Ordinary (q.v.), and Canon (q.v.), 
with the changeable Jntroits, Collects, Epistles , Gospels, 
etc. In the early Western Church it was called sacra- 
mentarium, but it then contained only parts of what is 
now comprehended in the Missal. Some copies, as re- 
quired in every parish by the bishops, contained the 
Gospels, the. sacrament ary, prayers, prefaces, benedic- 
tions, ami the canon, the lectionary, a book of epistles, 
and the antiphon, or, in a word, all that was to be sung 
bv the priest at the altar, and by the ministers in the 
ambon. These books were called Plenars (q. v.), i. e. 
complete or full; but usually their contents were dis- 
tributed into separate volumes — the Gradual, Collectar, 
Benodictional, Ilynmar, etc. The complete Missal was 
requisite when priests, from the 9th century, began to 
say low masses, and especially for country clergy; as 
laymen, by the Capitulars of TWO, were forbidden to 
sing the lessons and alleluia, and the priests were re- 
quired to sing the Sanctus with the people before the 
canon was commenced. The earliest Frank, Gothic, or 
Gallican missals, of the 6th century, contained only the 
portion of the liturgy recited by a bishop or priest — that 
is, the canon, prayers, and prefaces. At a later date, 
those of small churches comprised the Introit, Gradual, 
Alleluia, Tract, Offertory, Sanctus, and Communion, 
where, although there were a deacon and subdeacon, 
the smallness of the choir required the celebrant and his 
two assistants to chant together. 

The Missal was probably compiled near the close of the 
5th century, was amplified by Gelasius 1, and corrected 
by pope Gregory I. But, although the Missal was con- 
tained in the Gregorian rite, it appeared in such varied 
forms in different churches, and frequently with so many 
improper additions, that the wish for an emendation be- 
came general, and, having been expressed at the Council 
of Basle, and in 1536 at a synod at Cologne, it was suc- 
cessfully urged at the Council of Trent. During the early 
part of the council no agreement could be effected. In the 
eighteenth session a commission was appointed, which, 
however, could not bring to an end the work intrusted 
to it; whereupon the council, in the twenty-fifth ses- 
sion, resolved upon recommending to the pope the re- 
form of the Breviary, Missal, and llituals. As the ques- 
tion was not to create a new liturgy, hut to purify the 
existing one, to restore it to its original simplicity, etc., 
the work was recommended to be done in Borne, It was 
commenced under Bins IV, and completed under Pins V. 
The only members of the commission whose names arc 
known are cardinal Bernardino Scossi and Tomaso Gol- 
duolli, bishop of Asaph. Perhaps a great share in the 
execution of t.lie work may be ascribed to cardinal Sir- 
let and to the learned Giulio Poggi. The new Missal 
appeared in 1570; it was followed by two revisions un- 
der Clement VIII (bull of duly 7, 1604) and Urban VIII 
(bull of Sept. 2, 1631). It is composed of an introduc- 
tion, three parts, and an appendix. The introduction 
gives the calendar, the general rubrics, a summary of 
the rite, and instructions about possible deficiencies. 
The three parts are: I. Proprium missarum de tem- 
pore,” with the formularies for the successive solemni- 
ties of the year. It treats of all the Sundays, from the 
first Sunday of Advent to the last after Pentecost. The 
whole ecclesiastical year pivots around the three capital 
feast-days: Christinas, Master, and Pentecost— Master 
being the centre. Between the Saturday before Master 
and Master Sunday the Ordo Missal is inserted. 2. 
“Proprium missarum de sanctis” contains the formula- 
ries for the celebration of the mass on particular feasts 
of saints, etc. This part of the Missal is arranged after 
the months and days of the civil year. 3. “Commune 
sanctorum” is a kind of complement of the preceding 
for such saint-days as have no particular mass-formnlar 
in propriutn. The division is founded on the character 
of the saint, and on the order of rank as given by the 
litany of All Saints. There arc mass-formularies for 
the vigil of an apostle-day, for the days of the martyrs, 


within and without the Easter period, for the days of 
the confessors, the virgins, and of those who did not die 
in the virginal state. The A ppendix is very comprehen- 
sive : it gives the annual mass, different votival masses, 
and the masses for the deceased, several benedictions, 
and, lastly, the masses for such feasts or commemorations 
as are celebrated in certain places with papal approba- 
tion, and called therefore “ Missa* ex indulto apostolico.” 

In the Anglican Church, previous to the Deformation, 
the missals used varied very greatly; and even after the 
compilation of the Doman Missal, the English missals 
known as “ Sarum Use,” “ 1 Iereford Use,” “ Lincoln L T se,” 
“Bangor Use,” etc., continued to be general. Near the 
end of the 16th century, however, the Jesuits succeeded 
in forcing the Human Missal into the Burnish churches 
of England. The old missals, before the invention of the 
art of printing, were generally written in the most sump- 
tuous manner, ornamented with beautiful initials, and 
most splendidly bound. A kind of large Gothic letters 
(monachal writing), for the writing of the missals, came 
into use in the 13th century. After the invention of the 
art of printing, patterns were cut after these letters, 
and used for the printing of missals; hence the name 
of missal letters given to a certain kind of large types. 
The missal of the Oriental rites differs from that of the 
Boman Church, each having, for the most part, its own 
proper form. See Bosarius, Obserrationcs ; Pisart, Ex- 
posit io Jlnbkarvm missalis; Mohrenius, Expos. Missee 
atqxie Itnbicurum ; 1 1 uebner, I/istoria M issee ; Lewis, 
JHble, Missal, and Breviary ; Masked, Dissert, ch. iv, p. 
xlix sq., Ixix sq. ; Zacearia, Bibliotheca Ilitualis, i, 39 
sq. ; Palmer, Oriyincs Lituryicee, i, 111, 308; Walcott, 
Sacred A rvhteoloyy, s. v. 

Missi Domimci is the name of a class of extraor- 
dinary commissaries sent by the Carlovingian dynasties 
to different parts of their dominions for various purposes 
of civil and ecclesiastical government. The importance 
of these officers was vastly increased by Charles the 
Great, who employed them as an efficacious means of 
restraining the dangerous power ol' the dukes; but the 
importance thus given to these dignitaries having proved 
under Pepin to be dangerous to royal authority, Charles 
strove to weaken them, and destroy their power alto- 
gether, by transferring their supervisory functions over 
the jurisdictions of the counts, the administration of the 
bishops, etc., to the missi dominici. The whole empire 
was accordingly divided into districts (missatiea, lega- 
tionos), coinciding generally with the province of a met- 
ropolitan. The missi received special instructions re- 
garding the different points of their mission. So great 
was the importance the emperor attached to the careful 
execution of his designs, that to the written instructions 
always given to his travelling representatives, he fre- 
quently added oral explanation and discussion. Thus 
the missi became the organ by which the central au- 
thority managed the administration of the whole em- 
pire ; and there was, in fact, no part of the affairs of gov- 
ernment entirely removed from their competence. Their 
principal duties were as follows: (1) To see that the 
laws, both of the State and the Church, were observed. 
(2) To superintend jurisdiction. In whatever cause or 
suit there was no decision given by the court, the deci- 
sion was expected from the missi; they also received 
complaints against the courts. To that effect they 
held sessions four times every year in different places. 
They appointed vultures ef red r ions, whose duty it was 
to denounce the crimes, transgressions, etc., that had 
transpired. (3) To superintend the execution of the laws 
regarding the army, and to exact the line of sixty solidi 
(heribannum) from the defaulters. (41 To generally 
supervise the possessions of the State and of the ( burch, 
and to make registers and descriptions thereof. To 
carry out these measures the missi held a kind of diet 
(placita provineia), and at these sessions the superior 
clergy, the counts, and some other officers, were obliged 
to appear, under penalty of the herihann. Those who 
persisted in their refusal were denounced to the king. 
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The missi were expected to give detailed accounts of 
their mission at court. In difficult matters, of which 
they declined to take the responsibility, the decision 
was left to the king. Every one to whom justice had 
been denied by the court and the missi had always re- 
sort to the king. In order to give the missi sufficient 
authority, they were allowed the right of imposing the 
fine of the heribann ; and the disobedient were threat- 
ened even with death. Compensations were allowed 
them for the expenses of their travels. See Franc, de 
Koye, De 31 ism dominicis , eorum officio et potestate ; 
Neuhauss, De Miss, do mm. ad disciplin. publ. (Leipsic, 
1744, 8vo). (J. II. W.) 

Mission is the word used by Roman Catholics, An- 
glicans*, and American Ritualists in a sense somewhat 
synonymous to the word Revival (q. v.). Among Ro- 
man Catholics the Mission is a series of special services, 
conducted generally by propagandists, who do not them- 
selves preside over a parish ; they are mostly members 
of a monastic order. The word “Mission” in this sense 
is of recent use. In the Church of England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church the word designates “a 
series of services in which prayer, praise, preaching, and 
personal exhortation are the main features, and is in- 
tended to call souls to repentance and faith, and deepen 
the spiritual life in the faithful.” The “mission” is 
conducted in a particular parish, or in a number of 
parishes at once, directed by the rector, or by some 
priest experienced in such matters, whom he obtains to 
aid him. “ Its themes are heaven, hell, the judgment, 
sin, the atonement for sin, God’s justice, and God’s 
mercy.” “ The purpose is the proclamation of the old 
foundations of faith and repentance to souls steeped 
in worldliness and forgetful of their destiny, whether 
they be the souls of the baptized or the unbaptized.” 
The usual period of the year for the “ mission” is the 
season of Lent (q. v.). In England it has been the 
practice for years. A correspondent of the New York 
Church Journal (March 12, 1874), after describing the 
interest awakeued by the mission services in the Eng- 
lish metropolis (in 1874), says that the bishops, persuad- 
ed by the good results of the propriety of the missions, 
“have declined to lay down special rules, and trust to 
the loyalty of the clergy to conduct the mission in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Church,” and then adds 
that “ the clergy are now too busy with the real work 
of the mission to discuss the proper pronunciation of 
‘Amen,’ the length of surplices, and the color of stoics.” 
In the United States it has as yet found favor with few 
of the Protestant Episcopal churches. A serious obsta- 
cle is the Liturgy. In the mission the largest sponta- 
neity and freedom are allowed. Prayers are extempo- 
raneous. The preaching is pungent and personal. The 
singing is participated in by the whole congregation, 
and familiar hymns and tunes are selected. The ten- 
dency is towards a general introduction of the “mis- 
sion” into all Protestant Episcopal churches. The 
Church Journal and Gospel Messenger of Dec. 25, 1873, 
made a special plea in its behalf, and the Rev. R. P. 
Morgan has published a book to enlist his Church in 
revival work. See Retreat. (J. II. W.) 

Mission, Inner. See Inner Missions. 

Mission -Priests is the name by which those 
priests of Rome are designated who have been educated 
for mission work at home or abroad. There are certain 
monastic institutions that greatly aid in this work. In- 
deed, several monastic orders aim particularly at mis- 
sionary work, e. g. the Congregation of the Oratory, the 
Congregation of 1st. Vincent of Paula , or Lazarists (q. v.), 
the Congregation of the Sacred Sacraments, the Congre- 
gation of Jesus and Mary [see Eudists], etc. 

Mission-Schools. These are of two kinds. 

(1.) The schools aiming to supply the particular want 
of the missionary before he enters the field, fitting him 
in his theological studies, and in the knowledge of lan- 
guages, etc., for the work in view. This class of schools 


have been but recently organized .among the English- 
speaking people. In Germany they have existed for 
some time. Usually, however, the course of study is 
inferior to the university course in theology. English 
and American schools for missionaries seek to afford the 
best advantages possible. Several American religious 
bodies have schools for the training of native missiona- 
ries in the country where they are to labor. Thus, for 
example, the Methodist Episcopal Church has such an 
institution at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The Church of 
England has a number of them, particularly in India 
and Africa. In the United States there are facilities for 
missionary training provided at Yale College, Boston 
University, and Syracuse University. The different 
theological seminaries have lectures on Missions and 
on Comparative Religion to aid those preparing for the 
ministry with a possibility of missionary service. 

(2.) Institutions aiming to aid the missionary in 
propagating Christianity, or seeking to prepare the way 
by educating the minds of the people, in order that they 
may be more capable of understanding and appreciating 
the facts and evidences, the doctrines and duties of 
Scripture. Another reason for such an education is 
that it procures means and opens ways of access to the 
people, and opportunities of preaching to them. “Ig- 
norant of God and his law, as well as of their own, and 
the moral character of the world; content with mental 
inactivity, and indifferent to moral elevation ; untaught 
in the principles of science, and fast bound in errors 
venerated for their antiquity; vicious in their habits, 
and absorbed in sensual indulgences; accustomed to the 
profane rites of religions glittering yet grovelling, and 
degrading yet commanding and terrible — the heathen 
nations are unprepared to listen to the annunciation of 
glory to God in the highest, and to appreciate the Gos- 
pel as proclaiming deliverance from the dominion of sin 
and death. . . . The stupidity of the Hottentot, the sen- 
suality of the Hindu, the prejudice of the Mohammedan, 
the ancestral pride of the ‘son of heaven,’ and the sot- 
tishness of the South Sea Islander, alike interpose a 
wall high as heaven between the Christian missionary 
and the child of ignorance” (Dr. Storrs, Sermon before 
the A. B. C. F. M. in 1850). In such circumstances 
schools become very important as a means of communi- 
cation with different classes of people, with children and 
parents, with men and women. Mission-schools, there- 
fore, are a wise and most effective agency in prosecuting 
the missionary work. They communicate true science, 
and thus undermine the errors of heathenism ; they in- 
spire and foster a love for knowledge, and thus help to 
overcome the deep debasement of the heathen mind 
and heart. They conciliate the favorable regards of 
the heathen, convincing them that the missionary seeks 
to benefit them, and thus furnish an opportunity for the 
systematic instruction of youth and children in the 
principles of Christianity. These mission-schools have 
been of different grades, according to the circumstances 
and requirements of the case. Boys’ schools have usu- 
ally been found most practicable, especially at the com- 
mencement of a mission, and most effective for accom- 
plishing the objects in view. The heathen readily ap- 
preciate the value of education for their boys, and both 
the pupils and their parents are usually found as hear- 
ers at preaching services. Girls’ schools were of neces- 
sity a later supply, for these find the strongest preju- 
dices of the heathen to contend with. 'Woman is of an 
inferior condition ; she is secluded, and no foreigner 
surely is to have access to her; hence girls’ schools are 
usually established after other schools have succeeded in 
winning confidence and making the natives understand 
the true objects of the mission. Indeed, in heathen 
communities, whenever an attempt was made to estab- 
lish female schools at the outset of the mission, great 
prejudice and misapprehension have been the conse- 
quence, often seriously embarrassing the progress of all 
mission work. There is hardly a field occupied for mis- 
sionary labor but within its territory schools are located 
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and in successful operation. As a rule, female teachers 
are employed ; generally the wives of the. missionaries 
or their lady friends. Of course all missionary workers 
are Christians, holding a connection with some religions 
body. The most successful schools are now found in 
India (see Butler, Land of the Veda). In China and 
Japan there are several in successful operation. In Con- 
stantinople, the American Huberts College may be looked 
upon as a valuable auxiliary of Christian mission work. 
In Beirut also there is an American college greatly aid- 
ing the Protestant cause. In Africa, where the people 
to be converted arc in a very abject state of mind, mis- 
sionaries have largely availed themselves of educational 
aids. Many of the most successful mission- workers ad- 
vocate the building up of schools as a very essential step 
to progress in converting the heathen world, and to this 
end missionary societies are founding schools in their re- 
spective fields. In the heathen world evidently the sec- 
ular school supplies the same want that is afforded us in 
the religious school, better known as the Sunday-School. 
See A merican Bible Repository, xii, 87 ; Christian Rev . 
v, 580. (J.ll.W.) 

Missions. True Christianity is essentially mis- 
sionary in character. The < iospel having been designed 
for all nations, and its field being the world, it was from 
the first associated with means for its own extension. 
In a highly important sense, the Lord Jesus may be 
considered the first missionary. He was sent by the 
Eternal Father to set up his own kingdom upon the 
earth. The patriarchs, and all faithful priests and proph- 
ets among the Jews, were agents preparatory to the in- 
troduction of that kingdom. Having called disciples 
and established a Church, the risen Saviour, before his 
ascension, commissioned his chosen apostles, in the pres- 
ence of the great body of the disciples, the then existing 
Church. To them, as the leaders and representatives 
of the actual and the prospective Church, he addressed 
the great missionary command, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Christ’s mission had been to the Jews. He said, “I 
am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
The apostles were sent to the Jews and Gentiles. “ The 
Acts of the Apostles” is the first official missionary re- 
port — the first volume of missionary history; unless, in- 
deed, it rank second, as it is subsequent to the Gospel 
history of him “who went about doing good.” So vast 
has been the expansion of the missionary enterprise 
since the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost, and so voluminous have become its records, 
that this article is of necessity limited to a very brief 
sketch of the subject as a whole. Nevertheless, the de- 
sign of the article is to give, in the briefest practicable 
space, a just and duly proportioned view of the principal 
missionary agencies of successive periods, and some in- 
dication of their results, together with references to the 
sources of more detailed information. 

There are two leading modes of studying the subject 
of missions. The first regards primarily the agencies 
employed, following them to their different fields of ac- 
tion. The second contemplates in succession the sev- 
eral fields, where necessarily it gives attention to the 
different agencies employed upon them. Each mode 
has some peculiar advantages, as well as defects or diffi- 
culties, and both are essential to a full comprehension 
of the subject. They will consequently he followed in 
the order named. As a natural guide to study and help 
to memory, the order of time will he followed in the 
survey of missionary agencies. 

I. Apostolic Missions.— It is safe to affirm that no just 
or adequate comprehension of the Ncw-Testamont. his- 
tory can he gained by any one who does not read or 
study it from a missionary point of view. But when, 
in the light of their great commission, the apostles are 
regarded as Christian missionaries going forth to evan- 
gelize the nations, not only the narrative of their Acts 
or doings, but their epistles to the churches which they 
planted and trained, become instructive, both as to their 


modes of proceeding, their difficulties, and their suc- 
cesses. 

Paul, as the apostle to the Gentiles, stands forth in 
deserved prominence as a model missionary. Although 
originally a relentless persecutor of the Christians, he 
experienced a thorough spiritual conversion, and thus 
became “a new man in Christ Jesus.” Having been 
called of God to he an apostle or missionary of Jesus 
Christ, he “ conferred not with fiosli and blood,” he 
“counted not his life dear unto him,” hut went forth 
preaching the everlasting Gospel wherever lie could find 
hearers, encountering perils of robbers, perils by liis own 
countrymen, perils hv the heathen, perils in the city, 
perils in the wilderness, and perils among false breth- 
ren (2 Cor. xi, 2G) ; nevertheless winning souls to/Clirist, 
rescuing communities from paganism, founding churches, 
training ministers, and at length finishing his course with 
joy, having won both the martyr's crown and the 
crown of eternal life. Until the consummation of all 
things, the study of Paul’s missionary character, trav- 
els, and labors, will he a standard and profitable topic for 
all who desire to comprehend the true principles, agen- 
* cies, and measures of Christian propagandism. In the 
subsequent history of the Church it will bo found that 
all departures from the spirit of his example have been 
aberrations from the line of true success; whereas ef- 
forts put forth from similar motives and in a like spirit 
have been invariably attended by the divine blessing 
and the salvation of men. 

But although prominent as the founder of the infant 
Church in the principal cities of the Homan empire, and 
although, for some wise but not easily comprehended 
reason, his successive missionary journeys chiefly occupy 
the sacred narrative, yet Paul was only one of the noble 
hand of apostolic missionaries. Peter was the acknowl- 
edged leader of the opening mission of the infant Church 
to Jerusalem, and afterwards of missionary efforts in be- 
half of Jews throughout the world. Not only was he 
the chief actor in the scenes of the Pentecost, but he 
laid the foundation for missions to the Gentiles by bap- 
tizing the centurion Cornelius and other Gentiles at t 'ies- 
arca. According to Origin and Eusebius, lie preached 
to the Jews scattered in Pont us, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia. Many scholars have become satis- 
fied that his mission extended to Babylon, on the Eu- 
phrates, while the general voice of antiquity ascribes to 
him a martyr’s death at Borne. Whatever may have 
been true as to liis actual presence at those extreme 
points of the East and the West, liis general epistles 
sufficiently demonstrate his personal acquaintance, as 
well as ministerial authority, in vast regions interme- 
diate. 

Next to that of Peter we recognise the prominence 
of the apostle John, who, after protracted labors among 
the Jews in Palestine, took up his abode at Ephesus, 
from which centre he exercised supervision of the 
churches of Asia Minor till the period of liis exile to 
Patmos, whence he yet speaks to the churches. 

As to the other apostles, neither Scripture nor history 
gives definite information, but early and nncontradicted 
tradition assigns them severally to important and wide- 
spread mission fields. According to the general voice 
of antiquity, .lames the Just remained at Jerusalem. 
Andrew preached in Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia. Thes- 
saly, and Acliaia; Philip in Upper Asia, Scythia, and 
Phrygia, where he suffered martyrdom. Bartholomew 
penetrated India, Thomas visited Media and Persia, 
ami possibly the coast of Coromandel and the island of 
Ceylon. Matthew went to Ethiopia, Parthia, and Abys- 
sinia ; Simon Zelotes to Egypt, t Yrenc, Lyhia, and Mau- 
ritania; and Jude to Galilee, Samaria, ldnnuea, and 
Mesopotamia. Whatever of literal truth is embodied 
in the traditions quoted, they at least show that the 
grand missionary idea was associated with the history 
of the several apostles from the earliest period; and, 
taken in connection with known results, they leave no 
doubt that the lives of those chosen men were spent iu 
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zealous and self-sacrificing efforts for the spread of the 
Gospel. Nor was this true only of the apostles, but also 
of the Christian believers of that period generally, who, 
when even scattered by persecution, “ went everywhere 
preaching the word” (Acts viii, 4). On no other hy- 
pothesis than that of universal missionary activity on 
the part of both ministers and members of the Church 
of the apostles and their immediate successors, attended 
also by the divine blessing, is it possible to account for 
the extensive spread of early Christianity. During the 
last sixty years of the 1st century the new religion be- 
came diffused, to a greater or less extent, throughout 
the numerous countries embraced in the Roman empire, 
inclusive of Egypt, Northern Africa, Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain. As a direct result of the apostolic missions, 
the Christian Church is supposed to have contained in 
the year 100 half a million of living members, those of 
the first and second generations having mostly gone for- 
ward to join the Church triumphant. 

The churches of the present and the future will find 
the most important lessons as to their responsibilities 
and duties in the history of apostolic missions. It may 
also be said that modern missions, and the comparatively 
recent development of the missionary spirit, have thrown 
much light upon the instrumentalities by which Chris- 
tianity was first established in the earth, and by which 
it was designed to become universal. From both classes 
of events it appears that consecrated men and consecrat- 
ed means are the active agencies to be employed for 
the establishment of Christ’s kingdom upon the earth; 
and that these combined, under the guidance and bless- 
ing of the Head of the Church, may be expected to tri- 
umph over the most frigid indifference and the most 
violent opposition. 

In the penury, the obscurity, and the lack of facil- 
ities of the early Church, the work of promoting the 
salvation of men, and of extending the truth, was one 
of individual and personal exertion, supplemented, of 
course, by the influence of the Holy Spirit. At first 
there were no churches for public assembly, no books 
for auxiliary influence, no organizations for the support 
of missionaries, home or foreign. Nevertheless, regen- 
erated men went everywhere preaching the word. They 
founded churches wherever the word was received by 
believers, and the members of the churches were taught 
to sustain those who labored among them in the Lord, 
and also to let the riches of their liberality abound, even 
out of their deep poverty, for the furtherance of the 
Gospel. They were also taught the duty of constant 
prayer, not only for one another, but especially that the 
word of God might have free course and be glorified, 
and that God would open to his servants a door of ut- 
terance to speak the mystery of Christ (2 Thess. iii, 1 ; 
Col. iv, 3). Thus the whole Apostolic Church was an 
agency for self-extension, and for the propagation of 
the truth. Though public preaching was practiced to 
the greatest extent practicable, yet the inference is in- 
evitable that the extension of Christian truth was ac- 
complished largely by means of personal influence in 
conversation, example, and private persuasion. In this 
way all could be “ helpers of the truth.” And by pub- 
lic and private means, united and in constant action, 
Christianity was diffused, notwithstanding the appar- 
ently insuperable obstacles that confronted it on every 
hand. There is good reason to believe that had the 
true character of the Apostolic Church been preserved, 
and its singleness of missionary aim and action been 
maintained, the development of Christianity in the 
world would have been constant, if not rapid, and that 
long ere this the remotest nations would have been 
evangelized. 

II. Ancient Missions . — Under this head, allusion will 
be made to the aggressive movements of the Church 
betw'een the apostolic and mediaeval periods. That the 
2d and 3d centuries witnessed great missionary activity 
on the part of Christians in the countries to which ac- 
cess could be secured, is proved not only by the multi- 


plication of their numbers and influence, but by the 
bloody persecutions that were waged against them un- 
der successive Roman emperors. Owing to various 
causes there have come down to us but few details of 
the precise work that u r as done, or of the modes in which 
it was done. It is, however, but reasonable to suppose 
that apostolic measures and usages were, during the 
earlier parts of this period, quite in the ascendant. Eu- 
sebius says that “the followers of the apostles imitated 
their example in distributing their worldly goods among 
necessitous believers, and, quitting their ov T n country, 
went forth into distant lands to propagate the Gos- 
pel.” It v r as at the beginning of the 2d century that 
the younger Pliny, governor of Bithynia, after official 
investigation, made to the emperor Trajan his celebrated 
report concerning the customs and prevalence of the 
Christians. Said he, “ Many persons, of all ages, of ev- 
ery rank, and of both sexes, likewise are accused, and 
will be accused [of Christianity]. Nor has the conta- 
gion of this superstition pervaded cities only, but the 
villages and open country.” The allegations of this 
persecutor of Christians, in respect to the numbers ac- 
cused of Christianity, are corroborated by various state- 
ments of Christians themselves. Justin Martyr, writing 
about one hundred and six years after the ascension, 
says, “There is not a nation, either of Greek or barba- 
rian, or of any other name, even of those who wander 
in tribes and live in tents, among whom prayers and 
thanksgivings are not offered to the Father and Creator 
of the universe in the name of the crucified Jesus.” 
Tertullian, in his Apology, written fifty years later, 
says, “ Though of yesterday, we have filled every sphere 
of life: cities, castles, islands, towns; the exchange, the 
very camps, the plebeian populace, the seats of judges, 
the imperial palace, and the forum.” When it is re- 
membered that these results had been attained in the 
face of persecution, and in spite of tortures and martyr- 
dom, no other comment is needed upon the missionary 
diligence and devotedness of those who were the agents 
of such wide-spread and effective evangelization. In 
harmony with measures of this character w r as the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into several important lan- 
guages, as the Latin, the Syriac, the Ethiopian, and the 
Egyptian. In the absence of statistics, which were 
then impossible, all attempts to estimate numbers must 
be chiefly based upon probabilities. Yet some have es- 
timated that the number of Christians at the end of the 
2d century was not less than two millions, and increased 
during the 3d century to perhaps twice that number. 

The opening of the 4th century, A.D. 313, witnessed 
the issue of Constantine’s edict of toleration, an event 
which shows about as conclusively as figures could the 
continuous growth of Christian influence and numbers. 
That edict was proclaimed in immediate sequence of the 
Hr a Martyrium , the Diocletian persecution — the tenth 
in the series of those fierce attacks upon the non-offend- 
ing and non-resisting followers of Christ, which success- 
ively proved that “the blood of the martyrs was the 
seed of the Church.” As the edict referred to suppressed 
official persecution in all parts of the empire, it may be 
regarded as in itself an unmingled blessing, a recogni- 
tion of an indefeasible right of humanity, and all that 
Christianity needed on the part of the world for further 
advancement and complete success. When the way of 
the Lord had been thus prepared, through so much toil 
and suffering, it was to be expected that thenceforward 
the cause of Christian truth would be advanced with 
accumulated moral and spiritual power. It is, however, 
a sad, but, in the history of missions, a usually over- 
looked fact, that the very period at which so much had 
been gained, and from which so much was to be hoped 
in the legitimate extension of Christianity, -witnessed 
the development of agencies and influences that antag- 
onized the peculiar aims of the Gospel and marred its 
missionary character, sowing throughout the extended 
field of its influence the seeds of premature and almost 
fatal decay. The circumstance of these influences being 
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more or less antagonistic to each other did not relieve j 
their evil effect, but rather increased their power, as mul- 
tiplied diseases sooner reduce the vital energies of the 
human system. Had there been no previous depart- 
ures from the true spirit of the Gospel, and had the 
Christians of the 4th century been content to rely on 
spiritual agencies for the promotion of Christianity, the 
advantages which followed the professed conversion of 
Constantine might in all probability have tended to ex- 
tend and consolidate a pure type of Christianity. But, 
unhappily, insidious influences had already been initiat- 
ed, which, in the sunshine of apparent prosperity, grew 
with the rankness and rapidity of noxious weeds. Of 
these influences, allusion can only be made summarily 
to doctrinal errors, monasticism, and worldly conformity. 
It was not merely that Docctism, Ebionisra, Gnosticism, 
Moiitanism, Arianism, and other heresies induced bitter 
and protracted controversies, thus dividing the Church 
with partisan strife, but they absorbed the thought and 
energies of thousands of professed Christian ministers, 
who ought to have been exclusively engaged in preach- 
ing the Gospel. .So when, in the 2d century, the doc- 
trine of a Christian priesthood began to be developed 
with an attempted imitation of the Jewish, the evil was 
not merely the diversion of ministerial talent from the 
one work of preaching and teaching in the name of 
Christ to a burdensome routine of ritual ceremonies, but 
a direct step towards conformity with certain pagan the- 
ories and practices which in later periods were put for- 
ward as elements of Christianity itself. 

As it has often been asserted, and indeed extensively 
believed, that the world owes something to monasticism 
in consideration of certain missionary labors conducted 
by members of monastic orders, it seems proper to set 
forth the true bearing of that subject, from which it will 
appear that monasticism was, in fact, one of the earliest 
and greatest hindrances to the missionary development 
of the Church, and that whatever good was subsequently 
done by missionaries who were monks was done by force 
of Christian impulse or character, in direct contraven- 
tion of the spirit and intent of monasticism. It is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the historic fact that inonasti- 
eism existed in the far East as a heathen practice ante- 
rior to the Christian tera. The first strictly ascetic sect 
in t lie Church was that of the Montanists, which arose 
in Phrygia about A.D. 150, from Montauus, who had 
been previously a priest of the heathen deity Cybclc. 
During the 2d and 3d centuries a growing disposition 
manifested itself in the Church to exaggerate the virtue 
of fasting, and to attach special merit to celibacy, spe- 
cially among the clergy. Vows of celibacy began to be 
taken by persons of both sexes, in the idea that such a 
life was more holy than that of wedlock. About the 
year A.D. 250 the Dccian persecution raged with ex- 
treme severity in Upper Egypt, causing many to dec 
for their lives to deserts and secluded places. Already 
the minds of many Christians in Egypt had been pre- 
disposed to asceticism by the writings of Clement, Ori- 
gen, and Dionysius of Alexandria. Under a combina- 
tion of these aiul similar influences, many persons who 
ought to have been contending earnestly for “the faith 
once delivered to the saints” withdrew themselves from 
society, and wasted their lives in idleness, and in useless 
struggles with the phantoms of their own excited imag- 
inations. The true spirit of Christianity would have 
given them courage to face clanger, and doubtless have 
enabled them in many eases to win even their persecu- 
tors to the faith. But the impulse of cowardice, whether 
moral or physical, is contagious; hence multitudes of 
well-meaning but weak ]>crsons abandoned scenes of 
Christian conflict, and betook themselves to desert soli- 
tudes ami eaves of the mountains. At first they lived 
as hermits, and sought by means of labor to provide for 
themselves, and to devote a surplus of their earnings to 
charitable objects. By degrees the austerities of some 
won for them notoriety, and caused them to become ob- 
jects of charity, and even of superstitious reverence, 


among the ignorant. Thus such men as Anthony of 
Egypt, Paul of Thebes, Ililarion of Palestine, and oth- 
ers, became severally the centres of great communities 
of men, who might at their homes or in mission fields 
have been very useful, but who now wasted their lives 
in idleness and self-mortifications, to the disgrace of the 
Christianity which they professed. Pachomius, origi- 
nally a soldier, but afterwards an anchoret, developed a 
certain organizing power by gathering his imitators out 
of their individual huts into a emiobinm , or community 
residence, thus founding the first Christian monastery. 
It was at Tabcnna, an island of the Nile. Pachomius 
also founded cloisters for nuns; and the members of his 
community, during his lifetime, reached the large num- 
ber of 3000. By the middle of the 5th century this 
order of monks alone, and there were various others, 
had attained the great number of 50,000. From this 
brief statement as an index let the miml of the reader 
survey the vast expansion of the monastic idea and of 
monastic ambition as orders of monks became multiplied 
and powerful, spreading themselves throughout Europe 
and the blast during the long period of fifteen centuries. 
Sec Benedictines; Carmelites; Cartiicsians; Do- 
minicans; Jesuits; Monasticism; Monks; etc. Con- 
sidering the hundreds of thousands, and even millions, 
of persons whose lives were by this unscriptural and 
unnatural system withdrawn from spheres of Christian 
usefulness in society and in mission fields to profitless 
ami often degrading austerities, to say nothing of worse 
excesses that sometimes followed in its train, it is easy 
to perceive that monasticism acted as a gigantic and 
wide-spread antagonism to the evangelization of the 
world. It may be assumed that the persons embraced 
within its influence meant well, ami as a rule lived up 
to the theories of which they were the victims. But 
how different might have been the position and influ- 
ence of the Christian Church had the lives and sacri- 
fices of all those persons been applied in accordance with 
the Saviour’s precept, “Go teach all nations.” 

While, therefore, monasticism was decimating the 
Church by the profitless seclusion of thousands of its 
best members, worldly conformity, on the other hand, 
came into the Church like a flood, with the elevation of 
many of the clergy to imperial favor. Thus the ancient 
Church, instead of remaining a unit in its zeal and ef- 
forts for the conversion of the world, became embar- 
rassed by two opposite ami equally injurious systems of 
error and practice, both alike fatal to its missionary faith- 
fulness and progress. To this day the Greek Church re- 
mains under the incubus of the monastic system fastened 
upon it at that early period, while the Latin Church 
soon after became so closely identified with secular 
power that, although it resumed propagaudism, it prac- 
ticed it with motives and measures often highly excep- 
tionable, and thus contaminated ami enfeebled the 
Christianity it disseminated. “In regard to missions, 
the inaction of the Eastern churches is well known. As 
a general rule, they have remained content with the 
maintenance of their own customs.” “The preaching 
of Ulphilas to the Goths, of the Nestorian missions in 
Asia, of Bussia in Siberia and the Aleutian Islands, are 
but striking exceptions. The conversion of the liiissian 
nation was effected, not by the preaching of the Byzan- 
tine clergy, but by the marriage of a Byzantine prin- 
cess. In the midst of the Mohammedan East the Greek 
populations remain like islands in the barren sea. and 
the Bedouin tribes have wandered for twelve centuries 
round the Greek convent of Mount Sinai, probably with- 
out one instance of conversion to the creed of men whom 
they yet acknowledge with almost religious veneration 
as beings from a higher world” (Stanley, Jlustrm < '//.). 

In taking a historical view, however brief, of the 
Christian missions of successive ages, it seems desirable 
to exercise charity in the largest degree consistent with 
truth. Ami, in fact, great allowance must be made for 
the ignorance and difficulties of ancient and mediaeval 
times. Nevertheless, in the light of the Saviour's rule, 
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“by their fruits shall ye know them,” it is necessary to 
concede that much in ecclesiastical history that has 
passed for Christianity is scarcely less than a caricature 
of the reality. So of missionary propagandism and the 
conversion of nations, it must be confessed that many 
familiar and comprehensive phrases, such as the “ con- 
version of the Roman empire,” “ the conversion of the 
Northern nations,” “the conversion of Germany,” “of 
Poland,” “of Norway,” ete., can only signify nominal 
conversion, and such outward changes as might take 
place wholly apart from the influence of that true faith 
which “works by love and purifies the heart.” While, 
therefore, facts may be mentioned as they are repre- 
sented to us in history, a careful judgment will discrim- 
inate as to their true moral or evangelical significance. 
Nor must the important consideration be overlooked 
that God, who can make the wrath of man praise him, 
and overrule the most untoward events to the accom- 
plishment of his own glory, could, and doubtless did, 
overrule much that was imperfect, and even censurable, 
in the mode of promoting a nominal Christianity for the 
ultimate furtherance of the truth. 

111. Period and Elements of Transition . — There is no 
positive line of demarcation between the ancient and 
the mediaeval churches. Indeed writers never eease to 
differ in regard to the limits assigned to each. In point 
of fact, the former gradually and almost insensibly 
blended into the latter; but, in a missionary point of 
view, we are forced to consider the ancient Church as 
coming to a close when her purity and her aggressive- 
ness began simultaneously to decline. During the first 
three centuries Christianity maintained a complete an- 
tagonism to false religions and pagan worship in all its 
forms. Conversions to Christianity were individual, not 
national; the new faith made its way upward from the 
humbler strata of society to the higher, from the Cata- 
combs to the palace, till at length the number of con- 
verts became too great and too influential to be ignored 
either by emperors or by senates. In the 4th century 
we have the example of the emperor Constantine, as 
yet unbaptized, taking an active part in preaehing and 
in the councils of the Church; and subsequently the 
leading missionary efforts were specially addressed to 
kings and princes, to whose determination their subjects 
were expected to conform. 

One of the saddest aspects of the elosing period of the 
ancient Church appeared in the growing tendency on 
the part of the clergy to accept nominal instead of real 
conversions, outward conformity instead of actual faith. 
Many bishops encouraged this tendency, wishing to 
make what they called conversion as easy as possible. 
Hence they baptized even those who lived in open sin, 
and who plainly indicated their purpose to continue in it. 
Perhaps they imagined that such persons, when once 
introduced to the Church, would be more easily and cer- 
tainly reformed, although, for the most part, they merely 
told them what they would have to believe in order to 
be Christians, without insisting on the obligations of a 
holy life, lest the candidates should decline baptism. 
“ These corrupt modes of procedure originated partly in 
the erroneous notions of worth attached to a barely out- I 
ward baptism and outward Chureh fellowship, and partly 
in the false notions of what constituted faith, and of the 
relation of the doctrines of faith and of morals in Chris- 
tianity to each other” (Neander, Church Hist, ii, 100). 
Against such views and measures there were not want- 
ing remonstrances on the part of such men as Chrysos- 
tom and Augustine. The former, reprobating bishops 
animated by a false zeal for increasing the numbers of 
nominal Christians, says : “ Our Lord utters it as a pre- 
cept, ‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, nei- 
ther cast ye your pearls before swine.’ But, through 
foolish vanity and ambition, we have subverted this 
command too by admitting those corrupt, unbelieving 
men, who are full of evil, before they have given us any 
satisfactory evidence of a change of mind, to partake of 
the sacraments. It is on this account many of those 


who were thus baptized have fallen away and occasioned 
much scandal.” Augustine complained : “ How many 
seek Jesus only that he may benefit them in earthly 
matters! One man has a lawsuit, so he seeks the inter- 
cession of the clergy ; another is oppressed by his supe- 
rior, so lie takes refuge in the Church ; and still another 
that he may secure the wife of his choice. The Chureh 
is full of such persons. Seldom is Jesus sought for Je- 
sus’s sake.” Nor were worldly motives the only agen- 
cies which led to spurious and hypocritical conversions. 
Many were awakened by outward impressions: some 
supposed they had seen miraculous effects produced by 
the sigu of the cross; others were affected by dreams, 
and did little more than exchange one superstition for 
another. Against these insidious and contagious errors 
Augustine uttered faithful exhortations and warnings 
in his tract De Catecliizandis lludibus and other writ- 
ings, but the current of tilings, and the swelling tide of 
barbarian invasion, greatly antagonized his influence. 
Some were doubtless led from poor beginnings to better 
residts, becoming in the end true Christians, although 
they entered the Chureh from unworthy motives; but 
far earlier, and more extensively than is generally sup- 
posed, the true spiritual character of the ancient Church, 
as a whole, had lamentably declined, and with it all 
genuine zeal for the spiritual conversion of men. 

IV. Mediaeval Missions . — It is not to be denied that 
the medheval period was one of revolution, and there- 
fore unfavorable to the propagation of true religion ; but 
it is by no means conceded, as is argued by some Prot- 
estant writers, including Milman, Guizot, and others of 
high reputation, that a defective development of Chris- 
tianity was therefore inevitable, or that the semi-mo- 
nastic and secular measures employed to civilize and 
Christianize the barbarians of Europe were “adapted as 
a transitionary stage for the childhood of those races.” 
On the other hand, it is claimed, in the light of Script- 
ure and experience, both among ancient and modern 
heathen, that the grand desideratum for those times, as 
for all others, was the unadulterated Gospel of Christ 
and his apostles, which not only would have availed 
tenfold more than did all worldly and semi-secular ex- 
pedients, but would have remained as a pure, instead of 
a corrupting, leaven to work in after ages. It is pleas- 
ing to observe that in some of the earlier missions, of 
which brief sketches will now be submitted, there, was 
no inconsiderable mixture of just and appropriate evan- 
gelical agencies, such as the translation and circulation 
of the Scriptures, and self-denying examples of mis- 
sionary life. Instead of attempting, as has often been 
done, to sum up by centuries what was done, or said to 
have been done, to extend Christianity, it is thought 
better to present from historic sources a few sample mis- 
sionary events and characters from successive periods 
of mediaeval Church history, illustrating the actual in- 
troduction of the Church into different countries and 
among various races. 

1. The Mission of Ulphilas to the Goths . — “When we 
proceed to inquire in what way a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity was diffused among the nations which thus es- 
tablished themselves on the ruins of the Roman empire, 
we find, at least at the outset, that ecclesiastical history 
can give ns but scanty information. ‘We know as lit- 
tle in detail, remarks Sehlegel, ‘of the circumstances 
under which Christianity became so universally spreacl 
in a short space of time among all the Gothic nations 
as of the establishment, step by step, of their great king- 
dom on the Black Sea.’ The rapid and universal diffu- 
sion, indeed, of the new faith is a proof of their capacity 
for civilization, and of the national connection of the 
whole race ; but where shall we find the details of their 
conversion? We have not a record, not even a legend, 
of the way in which the Visigoths in France, the Ostro- 
goths in Pannonia, the Suevians in Spain, the Gepidie, 
the Vandals, the followers of Odoacer, and the fiery 
Lombards, were converted to the Christian faith. We 
may trace this, iu part, to the terrible desolation which 
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at this period reigned everywhere, ■while nation warred 1 
against nation, and tribe against tribe; we may trace it, 1 
still more, to the fact that every one of the tribes above 
mentioned was converted to the Arian form of Christi- 
anity, a sufficient reason in the eyes of Catholic histo- 
rians for ignoring altogether the. efforts of heretics to 
spread the knowledge of the faith. And till the close 
of the fitli, and the opening of the 7th century, we must 
be content with the slenderest details, if we wish to 
know anything of the early diffusion of Christianity on 
the European continent. 

“ The record, however, of one early missionary has 
‘forced its way into the Catholic histories.’ In the 
reigns of Valerian and Gallicnus, the Goths, descending 
from the north and east, began, from their new settle- 
ments on the Danube, to threaten the safety of the 
southern provinces of the empire. Establishing them- 
selves in the Ukraine and on the shores of the Bosplio- 
rus, they spread terror throughout l’ontns, Bithynia, 
and Cappadocia. In one of these inroads they carried 
off from the latter country a multitude of captives, some 
belonging to the clergy, and located them in their set- 
tlements along the northern bank of the Danube. Here 
the captives did not forget their Christian duties to- 
wards their heathen masters, nor did the latter scorn to 
receive from them the gentle doctrines of Christianity. 
The work, indeed, went on in silence, but from time to 
time we have proofs that the seed had not been sown in 
vain. Among the 318 bishops at the Council of Nice, 
the light complexion of the Gothic bishop Theophilus 
must have attracted notice, as contrasted ‘with the dark 
hair and tawny hue of almost all the rest.’ But The- 
ophilus was the predecessor and teacher of a still greater 
missionary. Among the involuntary slaves carried off 
in the reign of Gallicnus were the parents or ancestors 
of Ulphilas, who has won for himself the title of ‘Apos- 
tle of the Goths.’ Born, probably, in the year 318, he 
was, at a comparatively early age, sent on a mission to 
Constantinople, and there Constantine caused him to be 
consecrated bishop by his own chaplain, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. From this time he devoted himself heart 
and sold to the conversion of his countrymen, and the 
Goths were the first of the barbarians among whom we 
see Christianity advancing general civilization, as well 
as teaching a purer faith. 

“ But his lot was cast in troublous times: the threat- 
ened irruption of a barbarous horde, and the animosity 
of the heathen Goths, induced him to cross the Danube, 
where the emperor Constantine assigned to his flock a 
district of country, and here he continued to labor with 
success. The inllucnce he had already gained, and the 
natural sense of gratitude for the benefits he had he-, 
stowed upon the tribes by procuring for them a more 
peaceful settlement, rendered his efforts comparatively 
easy. Bejoicing in the woodlands and pastures of their 
new home, where they could to advantage tend their nu- 
merous Hocks and herds, ami purchase corn and wine of 
the richer provinces around them, they listened obe- 
diently to tlie voice of their bishop, whom they likened 
to a second Moses. And the conduct of Ulphilas justi- 
fied their confidence. With singular wisdom he did not 
coniine his efforts to the oral instruction of his people; 
he sought to restore to them the art of writing, which 
probably bad been lost during their migration from the 
east to the north of Germany. Composing an alphabet 
of twenty-live letters, some of which be was lain to in- 
vent. in order to give expression to sounds unknown to 
< ireek and Latin pronunciation, he translated the Script- 
ures into the native language of his tloek, omitting only 
the four books of Kings, a precaution he adopted from 
a fear that their contents might tend to rouse the mar- 
tial ardor ami fierce spirit of a people who, in this mat- 
ter. to use the (plaint language of the historian, ‘re- 
quired the bit rather than the spur.’ 

•‘After a while lie was constrained to act the part of 
mediator between the Visigothic nation ami the Boman 
emperor Valens. In the year A.D. 374 the barbarous 


horde of the Huns burst upon the kingdom of the Ostro- 
goths, and, having subdued it, turned their eyes to the 
lands and possessions of the Visigoths. Unable to de- 
fend the line of the Dniester, the latter fell back upon 
the I'ruth, hoping for safety amid the inaccessible detiles 
of the Carpathian mountains. But, sensible that even 
here they were not secure, a considerable partv began 
to long for an asylum within the Boman dominions, 
and it was agreed that ambassadors, with Ulphilas 
among their number, should repair to the court of Va- 
lens, and endeavor to obtain a new settlement. 

“Valens was an Arian and a controversialist. At 
this very time he was enforcing at Antioch, ‘bv other 
weapons than those of reason ami eloquence,’ a belief in 
the Arian theology ; and when the poor bishop presented 
himself, and requested aid in the dire necessity of his 
people, the emperor is reported to have persecuted him 
with discussions on the hypostatic union, and to have 
pressed upon him the necessity of repudiating the Con- 
fession of Nice, and adopting that of Bimini. U 1] liilas 
was in a great strait, but, being a simple-minded man, 
and considering the question one of words, and involv- 
ing only metaphysical subtleties, not worthy of consid- 
eration in comparison with the sufferings of his people, 
he assented to the emperor’s proposal, and promised that 
the Gothic nation should adopt the Arian Confession. 
The emperor, on his part, consented to give up certain 
lands in Mnesia, but annexed to this concession two 
harsh and rigorous conditions: that before tliev crossed 
the Danube the Goths should give up their arms, and 
suffer their children to be taken from them as hostages 
for their own fidelity, with the prospect of being educated, 
in the different provinces of Asia. 

“On these hard terms instructions wore issued to 
the military governors of the Thracian diocese, bidding 
them make preparations for the reception of the new 
settlers. But it was found no easy matter to transport 
across a river more than a mile in breadth, and swelled 
by incessant rains, upwards of a million of both sexes 
and of all ages. For days and nights they passed and 
repassed in boats and canoes, and before they landed not 
a few had been carried away and drowned by the vio- 
lence of tlie current. But, besides the disciples of Ul- 
philas, thousands of Goths crossed the river who still 
continued faithful to their own heathen priests and 
priestesses. Disguising, it is even said, their priests in 
the garb of Christian bishops and fictitious ascetics, they 
deceived the credulous Bomans: and only when on the 
Boman side of the river did they throw oft' the mask, 
and make it clear that Valens was not easily to have his 
wish gratified, and see them converted to Arianisin. 
One of the hereditary chiefs, Fritigcrn, a disciple of Ul- 
philas, adopted the creed of the ( mpire. the other, Atlia- 
naric, headed the numerous party which still continued 
devoted to the altars and rites of Woden. The latter 
faction, placing their chief god on a lofty wagon, dragged 
it through the Gothic camp; all who refused to bow 
down, they burned, with their wives and children; nor 
did they spare the rude church they had erected, or the 
confused crowd of women and children who had tied to 
it for protection. But while the great bulk of the 
Gothic nation were involved in constant wars with the 
Boman armies, and, under the two great divisions of 
Ostrogoths and Visigoths, were gradually spreading 
themselves over Gaul. Italy, and Spain. Ulphilas con- 
tinued, till the year 388, to superintend the temporal 
and spiritual necessities of the peaceful and populous 
colony of shepherds and herdsmen which, as in another 
Goshen, lie had formed on the slopes of .Mount 1 lam us, 
and to whom he had presented the Gothic Bible in their 
own tongue. 

“The zeal lie had displayed found an imitator in the 
great Chrysostom. What, was the measure of his suc- 
cess we have no means of judging, hut it. is certain that 
he founded in Constantinople an institution in which 
Goths might be trained and qualified to preach the Gos- 
pel to their fellow-countrymen. Even during the three 
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years of his banishment to the remote anil wretched lit- 
tle town of Cucusns, among the ridges of Mount Taurus, 
amid the want of provisions, frequent sickness without 
the possibility of obtaining medicines, and the ravages 
of Isaurian robbers, his active mind, invigorated by mis- 
fortunes, found relief not only in corresponding with 
churches in all quarters, but in directing missionary op- 
erations in Phoenicia, Persia, and among the Goths. In 
several extant epistles we find him advising the de- 
spatch of missionaries, one to this point, another to that, 
consoling some under persecution, animating all by the 
example of the great apostle Paul, and the hope of an 
eternal reward. And in answer to his appeals, his friends 
at a distance supplied him with funds so ample that he 
was enabled to support missions and redeem captives, 
and even had to beg of them that their abundant lib- 
erality might be directed into other channels. How 
far his exertions prevailed to win over any portion of 
the Gothic nation to the Catholic communion we have 
no means of judging. Certain it is that from the West- 
ern Goths the Arian form of Christianity extended to 
the Eastern Goths, to the Gcpida?, the Alans, the Van- 
dals, and the Suevi; and it has been justly remarked 
that we ought not to forget ‘that when Augustine, in 
his great work on the “city of God,” celebrates the 
charity and clemency of Alaric during the sack of Pome, 
these Christian graces were entirely due to the teaching 
of Oriental missionaries’ ” (Maclear’s Missions in the Mid- 
dle Ages , p. 37-43). 

2. The Conversion of Cloris and the Franks. — In the 
year 481 Clovis succeeded to the chieftaincy of the Sa- 
lian Franks. In 493 he married Clotilda, the daughter 
of the king of Burgundy, who professed Christianity, 
and sought to persuade her husband to embrace it also ; 
but her efforts for a time were without success. “At. 
length, on the battle-field of Tolbiac, his incredulity 
came to an end. The fierce and dreadful Alemanni, 
fresh from their native forests, had burst upon the king- 
dom of his Ripuarian allies; Clovis, with his Franks, 
had rushed to the rescue, and the two fiercest nations 
of Germany were to decide between them the suprem- 
acy of Gaul. The battle was long and bloody; the 
Franks, after an obstinate struggle, wavered, and seemed 
on the point of flying, and in vain Clovis implored the 
aid of his own deities. At length lie bethought him 
of the vaunted omnipotence of Clotilda’s God, and he 
vowed that if victorious he would abjure his pagan 
creed and be baptized as a Christian. Thereupon the 
tide of battle, turned; the last king of the Allemanni 
fell, and his troops fled in disorder, purchasing safety by 
submission to the Frankish chief. On his return Clovis 
recounted to his queen the story of the fight, the suc- 
cess of his prayer, and the vow he had made. Over- 
whelmed with joy, she sent without delay for Eemigius, 
the venerable bishop of Eheims, anil on his arrival the 
victorious chief listened attentively to his arguments. 
Still he hesitated, and said he would consult his war- 
riors. These rough soldiers evinced no unwillingness; 
with, perhaps, the same indifference that he himself had 
permitted the baptism of his children, they declared 
themselves nothing loth to accept the creed of their 
chief. Clovis therefore yielded, and the baptism was 
fixed to take place at the approaching festival of Christ- 
mas. The greatest pains were taken to lend as much 
solemnity as possible to the scene. The church was 
hung with embroidered tapestry and white curtains, 
and blazed with a thousand lights, while odors of in- 
cense, ‘ like airs of paradise,’ in the words of the excited 
chronicler, ‘filled the place.’ The new Constantine, as 
he entered, was struck with awe. ‘Is this the heaven 
thou didst promise me ?’ said he to the bishop. * Not 
heaven itself, but the beginning of the way thither,’ 
replied the bishop. The service proceeded. As he 
knelt before the font to wash away the leprosy of his 
heathenism, ‘ Sicambrian,’ said Eemigius, ‘gently bow 
thy neck, burn that thou didst adore, adore that which 
thou didst burn.’ Thus, together with three thousand 


of his followers, Clovis espoused Clotilda’s creed, and 
became the single sovereign of the West who adhered 
to the Confession of Nica;a. Everywhere else Arianism 
was triumphant. The Ostrogoth Theoiloric in Italy, 
the successors of Euric in Visigothic France, the king 
of Burgundy, the Suevian princes iu Spain, the Vandal 
in Africa — all were Arians. 

“ The conversion of Clovis, like that of Constantine, 
is open to much discussion. It certainly had no effect 
upon his moral character. The same ‘untutored sav- 
age’ he w r as, the same he remained. But the services 
he rendered to Catholicism were great, and they were 
appreciated. ‘ God daily prostrated his enemies before 
him, because he walked before him with an upright 
heart, and did what was pleasing in his eyes.’ In these 
words Gregory of Tours expresses the feelings of the 
Gallic clergy, v’ho rallied round Clovis to a man, and 
excused all faults in one who could wield the sword so 
strenuously in behalf of the orthodox faith. His subse- 
quent career was a succession of triumphs: Gundebald, 
the Burgundian king, felt the vengeance of Clotilda’s 
lord on the bloody field of Dijon on the Ousche, and the 
cities on the Saone and the Rhone w'ere added to the 
Frankish kingdom. A few more years and the Visi- 
gothic kingdom in the south felt the same iron hand. 
The orthodox prelates did not disguise the fact that 
this was a religious war, and that the supremacy of the 
Arian or the Catholic Creed in Western Europe was now 
to be decided. Clovis himself entered fully into the 
spirit of the crusade: on approaching Tours, he made 
death the penalty of injuring the territory of the holy 
St. Martin; in the church of the saint he publicly per- 
formed his devotions, and listened to the voices of the 
priests as they chanted the 18th Psalm: 1 Thou hast 
girded me , 0 Lord , with strength unto the battle; thou 
hast subdued unto me those which rose up against vie. 
Thou hast also given me the necks of mine enemies , that I 
might destrog them that hate me.' Whether he under- 
stood the words or not, they seemed prophetic of the 
subsequent career of the new r champion of Catholicism. 
The orthodox historians exhaust the treasury of legends 
to adorn his progress. A ‘hind of wonderful magnitude’ 
guided him through the swollen waters of the River Vi- 
enne; a pillar of fire blazed forth from the cathedral as 
he drew r nigh Foitiers, to assure him of success. At 
last the bloody plains of Vougle witnessed the utter de- 
feat of the Arian Goths, and Alaric. their king, was min- 
gled with the crowd of fugitives. Bordeaux, Auvergne, 
Rovergne, Toulouse, Angouleme, successively fell into 
the hands of the Frankish king, and then before the 
shrine of St. Martin the ‘eldest son of the Church’ w r as 
invested with the titles of Roman Patricius and Consul, 
conferred by the Greek emperor Anastasius. 

“ We have thus sketched the rise of the Frankish 
monarchy because it has an important connection with 
the history of Christian missions. Orthodoxy advanced 
side by side with the Frankish domination. The rude 
warriors of Clovis, once beyond the local boundaries of 
their ancestral faith, found themselves in*the presence 
of a Church which was the only stable institution in the 
country, and bowed before a creed which, while it of- 
fered infinitely more to the soul and intellect than their 
own superstitions, presented everything that could ex- 
cite the fancy or captivate the sense. Willingly, there-, 
fore, did they follow the example of their king; and for 
one that embraced the faith from genuine, a thousand 
adopted it from lower motives. And while they had 
their reward, the Frankish bishops had theirs too, in 
constant gifts of land for the foundation of churches and 
monasteries, and in a speedy admission to wealth and 
pow'er. 

“ But the Frankish Church v’as not destined to evan- 
gelize the rude nations of Europe. The internal dissen- 
sions and constant wars of the successors of Clovis were 
not favorable to the development of Christian civiliza- 
tion at home or its propagation abroad. Avitus of Vi- 
enne, Csesarius of Arles, and Faustus of Riez, proved 
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what might be done by energy and self-devotion. But I 
the rapid accession of wealth more and more tempted the 
Frankish bishops and abbots to live as mere laymen, and 1 
so the clergy degenerated, and the light of the Frankish 
Church grew dim. Not only were the masses of heathen- 
dom lying outside her territory neglected, but within it 
she saw her own members tainted with the old leaven 
of heathenism, and relapsing, in some instances, into the 
old idolatries. A new influence, t herefore, was required, 
if the light of the Frankish Church was to be rekindled, 
and the German tribes evangelized. And this new in- 
fluence was at hand. But to trace its origin, we must 
leave the scenes of the labors of Ulphilas and Severinus 
for two sister isles high up in the Northern Sea, almost 
forgotten amid the desolating contest which was break- 
ing up the Iloman world. We must glance first at the 
origin of the Celtic Church in Ireland and the Scottish 
highlands, whose humble oratories of timber and rude 
domes of rough stone might, indeed, contrast unfavora- 
bly with the prouder structures of the West, but whose 
missionary zeal burned with a far steadier flame. Wc 
must then turn to the shores of Kent, where the story 
of Clovis and Clotilda was to be re-enacted, and a Teu- 
tonic Church was destined to arise, and send forth, in 
its turn, missionar\ r heroes among their kindred on the 
Continent” (Maclear’s Missions in the Middle Ages, p. 
54-58). 

3. Patrick and the Irish Missionaries . — “The Gospel 
was planted in Ireland by a single missionary, self- 
moved — or, rather, divinely moved — and self-supported. 
Ilis historic name was Patrick, and the Roman Catho- 
lics (claiming him, without reason, as their own) call 
him St. Patrick. He was born about the year 410, and 
most probably in some part of Scotland. Ilis parents 
were Christians, and instructed him in the Gospel. 
Patrick's first visit to the field of his future mission was 
in his youth, as a captive of pirates, who carried him 
away, with many others, as a prisoner. Patrick was 
sold to a chieftain, who placed him in charge of his cat- 
tle. Ilis own statement is that his heart was turned to 
the Lord during the hardships of his captivity. ‘ 1 
prayed many times a day,’ he says. ‘The fear of God 
and love to him were increasingly kindled in me. Faith 
grew in me, so that in one day I offered a hundred 
prayers, and at night almost as many ; and when I 
passed the night in the woods or on the mountains, i 
rose up to pray in the snow, ice, and rain before day- 
break. Yet I felt no pain. There was no Sluggishness 
in me, such as 1 now find in myself, for then the spirit 
glowed within me.’ This is extracted from what is 
called the ‘ Confession’ of Patrick, written in his old age. 

“ Some years later he was again taken by the pirates, 
but soon regained his liberty, and returned home. Ilis 
parents urged him to remain with them, but he felt an 
irresistible call to carry the Gospel to those among 
whom lie had passed his youth as a bondman. ‘Many 
opposed my going,’ he says in his ‘ Confession,’ ‘and said 
behind i»v back, “ Why dues this man rush into danger 
among the heathen, who do not know the Lord?” It 
was not badly intended on their part, but they could not 
comprehend the matter on account of my uncouth dis- 
position. Many gifts were offered me with tears if I 
would remain. But, according to God’s guidance, I did 
not yield to them ; not by my own power — it was God 
who conquered in me, and I withstood them all ; so that 
I went to the people of Ireland to publish the Gospel to 
them, and suffered many insults from unbelievers, and 
many persecutions, even unto bonds, resigning my lib- 
erty for the good of others. And if l am found worthy, 
I am ready to give up my life with joy for his sake.’ 
In such a spirit did this apostle to Ireland commence 
his mission, about the year 440; not far from the time 
when Britain was finally evacuated by the Romans. . . . 

“Patrick being acquainted with the language and 
customs of the Irish people, as a consequence of his early 
captivity, gathered them about him in large assemblies 
at the beat of a kettle-drum, and told the story of Christ 


so as to move their hearts. Having taught them to 
read, he encouraged the importation of useful books 
from Fngland and France. lie established cloisters 
after the fashion of the times, which were really mis- 
sionary schools for educating the people in the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel, and for training a native ministry 
and missionaries; and he claims to have baptized many 
thousands of people. . . . 

“ ‘ The people may not have adopted the outward pro- 
fession of Christianity, which was all that, perhaps, in 
the first instance they adopted, from any clear or intel- 
lectual appreciation of its superiority to their former 
religion ; but to obtain from the people even an outward 
profession of Christianity was an important step to ulti- 
mate success. It secured toleration, at least, for Chris- 
tian institutions. It enabled Patrick to plant in every 
tribe his churches, schools, and monasteries, lie was 
permitted, without opposition, to establish among the 
half-pagan inhabitants of the country societies of holy 
men, whose devotion, usefulness, and piety soon pro- 
duced an effect upon the most barbarous ami savage 
hearts. This was the secret of the rapid success attrib- 
uted to Patrick’s preaching in Ireland. The chieftains 
wore at first the real converts. The baptism of the 
chieftain was immediately followed by the adhesion of 
the clan. The clansmen pressed eagerly around the 
missionary who had baptized the chief, anxious to re- 
ceive that mysterious initiation into the new faith to 
which their chieftain and father had submitted. The 
requirements preparatory to baptism do not seem to 
have been very rigorous; and it is, therefore, not im- 
probable that in Tirawlcv, and other remote districts, 
where the spirit of clanship was strong, Patrick, as he 
himself tells us he did, may have baptized some thou- 
sands of men.’ . . . 

“ When this zealous missionary died, about the year 
493, his disciples, who seem all to have been natives of 
Ireland — a native ministry — continued his work in the 
same spirit. The monasteries became at length so nu- 
merous and famous that Ireland was called Insula Sanc- 
torum, the ‘Island of Saints.’ It gives a wrong idea of 
these institutions to call them monasteries, or to call 
their inmates monks. ‘They were schools of learning 
and abodes of piety, uniting the instruction of the col- 
lege, the labors of the workshop, the charities of the 
hospital, and the worship of the Church. They orig- 
inated partly in a mistaken view of the Christian life, 
and partly out of the necessity of the case, which drove 
Christians to live together for mutual protection. The 
missionary spirit, and consequent religious activity, pre- 
vailing in the Irish monasteries, preserved them for a 
long time from the asceticism and mysticism incidental 
to the monastic life, and made them a source of blessing 
to the world.’ The celibacy of the clergy was not en- 
joined in those times. Married men were connected 
with the cloisters, living, however, in single houses. 
The Scriptures were read, and ancient books were col- 
lected and studied. The missions which went forth 
from these institutions, as also those from F.nglaml and 
Wales, are frequently called ‘ Culdce’ missions. See 
Ci’Ldkes and Iona. 

“ The names of Columba and Columbanus are famil- 
iar to the readers of ecclesiastical history. Both were 
Irish missionaries, and both were from the institution at 
Bangor, in Ireland. Columba’s mission was to the Piets 
of Scotland, and was entered upon at the age of forty- 
two, in the year 5(53. This was thirteen hundred years 
ago, and about seventy years after the time of Patrick. 
He was accompanied by twelve associates, and was the 
founder of the celebrated monastery on Iona, an island 
situated on the north of .Scotland, now reckoned one of 
the Hebrides. This school, which had an enduring 
fame, became one of the chief lights of that age. Con- 
tinuing thirty-five years under Columba’s management, 
it attained a high reputation for Biblical studies and 
other sciences; and missionaries went from it to the 
northern and southern I’icts of Scotland, and into Fng- 
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land, along the eastern coast to the Thames, and to the 
European continent. Colnmbanus entered on his mis- 
sion to the partially Christianized, but more especially 
to the pagan portions of Europe, in the year 589. That 
he was an evangelical missionary may be confidently 
inferred from the tenor of his life, and from the records 
of his Christian experience. He thus writes : ‘ O Lord, 
give me, I beseech thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
thy Son, my God, that love which can never cease, that 
will kindle my lamp but not extinguish it, that it may 
burn in me and enlighten others. Do thou, O Christ, 
our dearest Saviour, thyself kindle our lamps, that they 
may evermore shine in thy temple ; that they may re- 
ceive unquenchable light from thee that will enlighten 
our darkness and lessen the darkness of the world. My 
Jesus, I pray thee, give thy light to my lamp, that in 
its light the most holy place may be revealed to me in 
which thou dwellest as the eternal Priest, that I may 
always behold thee, desire thee, look upon thee in love, 
and long after thee.’ Columbanus went first to France, 
taking with him twelve young men, as Columba had 
done, to be his co-laborers — men who had been trained 
under his special guidance. Here, as a consequence of 
continual wars, political disturbances, and the remiss- 
ness of worldly-minded ecclesiastics, the greatest confu- 
sion and irregularity prevailed, and there was great de- 
generacy in the monastic orders. Columbanus preferred 
casting his lot among the pagans of Burgundy, and 
chose for his settlement the ruins of an ancient castle 
in the midst of an immense wilderness, at the foot of 
the Vosges Mountains. There they often suffered hun- 
ger, until the wilderness had been in some measure sub- 
dued and the earth brought under cultivation. The 
mission then became self-supporting, but we are not in- 
formed by what means the previous expeuses were de- 
frayed. Preaching was a part of their duty, though 
there is less said of this than of their efforts to impart 
the benefits of a Christian education to the children of 
the higher classes. The surrounding poor were taught 
gratuitously. All the pupils joined in tilling the fields, 
and such was their success in education that the Frank- 
ish nobles were forward to place their sons under their 
care. It was the most famous school in Burgundy, and 
there was not room in the abbey for all who pressed to 
gain admittance; so that it became necessary to erect 
other buildings, and to bring a large number of teachers 
over from Ireland to meet the demand. Here the emi- 
nent missionary pursued his labors for a score of years. 
As he represents himself to have buried as many as 
seventeen of his associates during twelve years, the 
number of his co-laborers must have been large. The 
discipline which Columbanus imposed on the monastic 
life was severe, but perhaps scarcely more so than was 
required by the rude spirit of the age; and he took 
pains to avoid the error, so prevalent in the Komisli 
Church, of making the essence of piety consist in ex- 
ternals. The drift of his teaching was that everything 
depended on the state of the heart. Both by precept 
and example he sought to combine the contemplative 
with the useful. At the same time he adhered, with a 
free and independent spirit, to the peculiar religious 
usages of his native land. As these differed in some 
important respects from what were then prevalent among 
the degenerate Frankish clergy, he had many enemies 
among them, who sought to drive him from the country. 
This they at length effected, with the aid of the wicked 
mother of the reigning prince. Columbanus was ordered 
to return to Ireland, and to take his countrymen with 
him. This he did not do, but repaired first to Germa- 
ny, and then to Switzerland. He spent a year near 
the eastern extremity of the Lake Constance, laboring 
among the Suevi, a heathen people in that neighbor- 
hood. This territory coming at length under the do- 
minion of his enemies, he crossed the Alps, in the year 
612, into Lombardy, and founded a monastery near Pa- 
via; and there this apostle to Franks, Swabians, Bava- 
rians, and other nations of Germany, passed the remain- 


der of his days, and breathed out his life Nov. 21, 615, 
aged seventy-two years. Gallus, a favorite pupil and 
follower of Columbanus, remained behind in consequence 
of illness, and became the apostle of Switzerland. He 
also was an Irishman, and was characterized, as was his 
master, by love for the sacred volume. In what was 
then a wilderness he founded a monastery, ‘ which led 
to the clearing up of the forest, and the conversion of 
the land into cultivable soil, and it afterwards became 
celebrated under his name, St. Gall. 1 Here he labored 
for the Swiss and Swabian population till his death, in 
the year 640. This monastery was pre-eminent for the 
number and beauty of the manuscripts prepared by its 
monks; many of which, and, among others, some frag- 
ments of a translation of the Scriptures into the Alle- 
manni language, about the year 700, are said to be pre- 
served in the libraries of Germany. 

“ Neander is of the opinion that the number of mis- 
sionaries who passed over from Ireland to the continent 
of Europe must have been great, though of very few is 
there any exact information. Wherever they went, 
cloisters were founded, and the wilderness soon gave 
place to cultivated fields. According to Ebrard, there 
were more than forty cloisters in the vicinity of the 
Loire and Ilhone, which were governed according to 
the rules of Columbanus, and to which emigrants came 
from Ireland as late as the close of the 7th century. He 
also affirms that Germany was almost wholly heathen 
when that missionary entered it. But before the year 
720 the Gospel had been proclaimed by himself and his 
countrymen from the mountains of Switzerland down to 
the islands in the delta of the Rhine, and eastward from 
that river to the River Inn, and the Bohemian forest, 
and the borders of Saxony, and still farther on the sea- 
coast; and all the really German tribes within those 
borders were in subjection to the Christian faith as it 
had been taught by the Irish missionaries. Ebrard’s 
earnest testimony to the evangelical nature of the Irish 
missions should not be overlooked. He declares that 
they read the Scriptures in the original text, translat- 
ed them wherever they went, expounded them to the 
congregations, recommended the regular and diligent 
perusal of them, and held them to be the living Word 
of Christ. The Scriptures were their only rule of faith. 
! They preached the inherited depravity of man, the 
j atoning death of Christ, justification without the merit 
of works, regeneration as the life in him who died for 
us, and the sacraments as signs and seals of grace in 
Christ. They held to no transubstantiation, no purga- 
torj 1 -, no prayers to saints, and their worship was in the 
native language. But, though they used neither pict- 
ures nor images, they seem to have been attached to 
the use of the simple cross; and Gallus, the distin- 
guished champion of Columbanus, is said, when mark- 
ing out a place on which to erect a monastery, to have 
done it by means of a cross, from which he had sus- 
pended a capsule of relics. Complete exemption from 
superstition was perhaps among the impossibilities of 
that age” (Anderson’s Foreign Missions, p. 69-82). 

4. Similar in interest, though varied in detail, are the 
stories of Augustine’s mission to England, A.D. 596; 
that of Boniface to Germany, A.D. 715; and that of 
Anksgar to Scandinavia, A.D. 826 ; together with that 
of many of their associates and successors. Nor were 
the missions among the Sclavonic races during the 9tn 
and 10th centuries without many incidents of great in- 
terest. See Maclear’s Missions in the Middles Ages; 
Milman’s Latin Christianity ; Meri vale’s Conversion of 
the Northern Nations ; Guizot’s History of Civilization; 
etc. 

5. A period has now been reached when it is neces- 
sary to take note of another important element in the 
history and character of missions, viz., papal influence. 
Gregory the Great, A.D. 568-604, was the first of the 
bishops of Rome who exerted any decided official in- 
fluence on the propagation of Christianity by means of 
missions. “ His project of sending missionaries to Eng- 
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land, formed before bis attaining the pontifical dignity, 
was among the first to he carried into execution. In 
the year 59fi he despatched Augustine, with forty assist- 
ant monks, to effect the conversion of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Conversion , in the dialect of Home, signified noth- 
ing more than proselvtism ; and it was sangninely hoped 
that by influencing the chiefs to renounce idolatry their 
subjects would soon be converted in a mass. . . . The 
success of Augustine ami his brethren was even beyond 
their expectation. Landing on the Isle of Tlianct, they 
applied to Kthelbert, the king of Kent, for permission 
to preach in his kingdom. Kthelbert had married a 
Christian princess, and was therefore not unfavorably 
disposed towards his uninvited guests. Yet so ignorant 
was he of the nature of their errand that he insisted 
that their first interview with him should take place in 
the open air, lest he should fall a victim to their magi- 
cal arts. Augustine’s eloquence, however, soon inspired 
the king with confidence, and Kthelbert then granted to 
the missionaries an old, ruinous church at Canterbury, 
dedicated to St, Martin, and which had existed from 
the time of the Homans, as their first station for preach- 
ing the Gospel. Ere long the king yielded to the argu- 
ments of Augustine or the persuasions of his wife, and 
his baptism was followed by that of many of his sub- 
jects, no fewer than ten thousand being thus nominally 
received into the Church on a single occasion. . . . 
(Iregory was overjoyed at the success of his mission, 
and needed no solicitations to send a re-enforcement of 
preachers, all of whom were monks. lie next divided 
the whole island into two archbishoprics, appointing 
Augustine to he archbishop of London, and constituting 
Y’ork the metropolitan city of the north when Christi- 
anity should have penetrated so far. As London had 
not yet, however, embraced the new religion, and was 
not within the domains of Kthelbert, Augustine made 
Canterbury his abode and see. In the true spirit of 
Homan arrogance, Augustine assumed to himself the 
right of governing all the churches in llritain, whether 
planted by the recent laborers or existing from earlier 
times. But the ancient British churches were indig- 
nant at such an encroachment on their independence 
and liberties. * \Ye are all prepared,' paid Deynoeli, ab- 
bot of Bangor, on one occasion, ‘ to hearken to the ( ’hurch 
of Cod. to the pope of Home, and to every pious Chris- 
tian, so as to manifest to all, according to their several 
stations, perfect charity, and to uphold and aid them 
both by word and deed. What other duty we can owe 
to him whom you call pope, or father of fathers, we do 
not know; hut this we are ready to exercise towards 
him and every other Christian.’ This independence 
by no means pleased Augustine; and he was heard to 
say to his Anglo-Saxon followers, ‘Well, then, since 
they will not own the Anglo-Saxons as brethren, or al- 
low us to make known to them the way of hie, they 
must regard them as enemies, and look for revenge .’ 
The horrible spirit which dictated such a speech is too 
apparent to need comment, and shows how little of real 
Christianity the Homan missionaries mingled with their 
zeal for the papal see. In the contests which the new 
Church thus waged with the old, the inthience of' Au- 
gustine and his followers with the Saxon kings gener- 
ally enabled them to triumph ; and although the British 
churches long persevered in maintaining their freedom, 
they gradually became absorbed in the Anglican hie- 
rarchy; and. long before the Norman invasion, those 
who ventured to dissent from the Homan forms of wor- 
ship were only to be found in the extreme parts of the 
island. 

‘‘During the pontificate of t iregory, the Spanish 
C’hureb also became subject to the primacy of Home. 
Before this period the Coths, who had established their 
power in Spain, were of the Arian party; but on their 
king, Heckared, professing his belief in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the bishops in a body requested the pope 
to undertake the supervision of their affairs— a request 
with which Gregory was only too happy to comply. 


He attempted, moreover, to obtain the subjection of the 
French clergy, but in this he could only partly succeed. 
Nevertheless, he formed alliances with the French 
princes, nobles, and bishops; and, considering their 
Church as subject to bis inspection, did not hesitate to 
interfere on many occasions both with advice and with 
admonition. 

“ It was, perhaps, the zeal of Gregory for multiplying 
nominal converts to Christianity that led him to intro- 
duce alterations in the forms of worship, which were so 
exaggerated by succeeding pontiffs as to change the 
solemn service of God into a ridiculous show. Observ- 
ing the influence which the harmonies of music and the 
beauties of painting and sculpture exerted upon the 
minds of the Lombards and other half-civilized tribes, 
he resolved to employ the arts as handmaids to religion” 
(Lives of the Popes, p. 7S-N1). 

For more than one hundred years following, although 
the papacy was constantly making advances towards 
temporal sovereignty, no one of the popes possessed the 
character of Gregory. In 715 Gregory II came to the 
papal chair. It was he that sent Corbinian as mission- 
ary to France and Boniface to Germany, (iregory III, 
about 741, sent the first ambassador of Home to France. 
From the middle of the Nth century the popedom laid 
claim to a temporal sovereignty, and from A.l )>'l)0. when 
pope Leo 111 crowned Charlemagne as emperor of the 
West, that monarch assumed llie protect orate of Chris- 
tendom, and stood ready to the extent of his power to 
promote the interests of the Homan see, which he chief- 
ly did by means of conquest. From that. time, more 
than before, missions were made an agency for the prop- 
agamlism not merely of a ceremonial Christianity, but 
of the power of the popes. Monasticism, already wide- 
ly extended, became an auxiliary of great power, that 
could be wielded for any special object conti mplated by 
the Homan see. The popes wielded the prerogative of 
establishing and controlling the various orders of monks, 
and, by granting them exemption from the local super- 
vision of bishops, wore able always to bold them in the 
most direct subservience to their own ambitions. From 
the middle of the Dili century onward there was a vast 
increase of monasteries in various parts of Europe. The 
Benedictine order was in the ascendency, but. notwith- 
standing repeated reforms of its rule and practice, many 
of the monks were dissolute, and. as the clergy of vari- 
ous countries were chiefly taken from tlie monasteries, 
anarchy, simony, and concubinage largely prevailed. 
This was the sacnlum obscunnn, the darkest of the dark 
ages; and, in the general stagnation which prevailed, 
there was but little activity in any form of missionary 
effort. Europe was considered Christian, and there were 
no elements at work to improve the type of Christian- 
ity it had received, while, on the contrary, many germs 
of evil that had been sowed as tares were springing up 
to choke whatever of wheat was left to grow. 

(», The f'rnsuths. — About this period rumors of vio- 
lence and insult to Christian pilgrims in the Fast began 
to excite attention, and the certainty that Christians 
were greatly oppressed by the Moslems at Jerusalem 
and throughout Halestine became t lie pretext for the 
crusades. The idea of rescuing by force the Holy Sep- 
ulchre from the pollution of the infidels was first devel- 
oped as a duty of the Church under pope Sylvester 11, 
A.l). ODD lMlij. It took form and action in eight suc- 
cessive crusades or wars of the cross, extending through 
two centuries and a half. These so-called holy wars 
scarcely differed in principle from the wars of Clovis, 
Charlemagne, ami others, by which the Church had 
been extended among the nations and tribes of North- 
ern Europe; ami also of Cortez and 1'izarm, made after 
the discovery of tin* New World, to Christianize (?) the 
nations of Mexico and Central ami Smith America. The 
peculiarity of the crusades consist! d in the remoteness 
of the land they aimed to conquer, the resistance offered 
by the Moslem races, and the defeats which overwhelm- 
ed in one form or another the armies of eight succcs- 
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sive crusades, until, by the loss of millions of men and 
treasure, all Europe was exhausted. 

The only proper view to take of these wars is to re- 
gard them* as grand but mistaken missionary expedi- 
tions. As such they were sanctioned by the popes, 
preached by the monks, sustained by the people, and 
enterprised by the warriors, who went forth prepared to 
sacriiice treasure and life, but confident of winning heav- 
en as a result. Mark the history and language of pope 
Innocent III, A.D. 1198-1216 : ‘‘The event of the cru- 
sades might have crushed a less lofty and religious mind 
than that of Innocent to despair. Armies after armies 
had left their bones to crumble on the plains of Asia 
Minor or of Galilee ; great sovereigns had perished or 
returned discomfited from the Holy Land. The great 
German crusade had ended in disgraceful failure. All 
was dissension, jealousy, hostility. The king of Antioch 
was at war with the Christian king of Armenia. The 
two great orders, the only powerful defenders of the 
land, the Hospitallers and the Templars, were in impla- 
cable feud. The Christians of Palestine were in mor- 
als, in character, in habits, the most licentious, most 
treacherous, most ferocious of mankind, lint the dark- 
er the aspect of affairs the more firmly seemed Innocent 
to be persuaded that the crusade was the cause of God. 
In every new disaster, in every discomfiture and loss, 
the popes had still found unfailing refuge in ascribing 
them to the sins of the Christians, and their sins were 
dark enough to justify the strongest language of Inno- 
cent. It needed but more perfect faith, more holiness, 
and one believer would put to flight twelve millions; 
the miracles of God against Pharaoh and against the 
Philistines would be renewed in their behalf. For the 
first two or three years of Innocent’s pontificate, address 
after address, rising one above another in impassioned 
eloquence, enforced the duty of contributing to the holy 
war. This was to be the principal, if not the exclusive 
theme of the preaching of the clergy. In letters to the 
bishop of Syracuse, to all the bishops of Apulia, Cala- 
bria, and Tuscan)-, he urges them to visit every city, 
town, and castle; he exhorts not only the nobles, but 
the citizens, to take up arms for Jesus Christ. Those 
■who cannot assist in person are to assist in other ways, 
by furnishing ships, provisions, and money. Somewhat 
later came a more energetic epistle to all archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, priors, and princes and barons of France, 
England, Hungary, and Sicily. The vicar of Christ him- 
self would claim no exemption from the universal call ; 
he would, as became him, set the example, and in per- 
son and in estate devote himself to the sacred cause. 
He had therefore himself invested with the cross two 
cardinals of the Church, who were to precede the army 
of the Lord, and to be maintained, not by any mendi- 
cant support, but at the expense of the holy see. After 
the pope’s example, before the next March, every arch- 
bishop, bishop, and prelate was to furnish a certain num- 
ber of soldiers, according to his means, or a certain rate 
in money for the support of the crusading army. Who- 
ever refused was to be treated as a violator of God’s 
commandments, threatened with condign punishment, 
even with suspension. To all who embarked in the 
war Innocent promised, on their sincere repentance, the 
remission of all their sins, and eternal life in the great 
day of retribution. Those who were unable to proceed 
in person might obtain the same remission in proportion 
to the bounty of their offerings and the devotion of 
their hearts. The estates of all who took up the cross 
were placed under the protection of St. Peter” (Milman, 
Lat. Christianity, v, 75 sq.). Had such language been 
used, such influence exerted, and such sacrifices made in 
harmony with the Saviour’s plan of evangelizing the 
world, who can tell what happy and far-reaching re- 
sults might not have been attained as the issue? But 
bad efforts in a good cause, no less thau well-meant ef- 
forts in a bad cause, can only be expected to result dis- 
astrously. Hence true Christianity, instead of being 
promoted, was perverted and antagonized, till the hope 
VI.— Z 


of its very existence had well-nigh fled the earth. Nev- 
ertheless, some fragments of the true leaven still re- 
mained, sometimes in the Church, and sometimes in 
small and obscure sects like the Waldenscs. A speci- 
men of the higher and better aspirations cherished by 
individuals is illustrated in the history of Raymond Lull 
(see Lully), but the difficulties in their way were in- 
superable. It need not be denied that the terrible evils 
of the crusades were in a subsequent period in many re- 
spects overruled for the good of humanity. But as it 
does not enter into the scope of providential action to 
atone for the crimes of men or the errors of Christians, 
the world and the Church are destined to snffer perpet- 
ual loss as a result of the milito-missionary fanaticisms 
of the mediaeval Church. What was needed to bring 
in the light of truth and civilization into the dreary 
centuries under consideration was the simple, earnest 
Gospel, accompanied by the pure Word of God, and illus- 
trated by the lives of its teachers. But a long period 
was destined to elapse before that most desirable con- 
summation was to be realized. Indeed, it was only by 
slow degrees, and through long and painful struggles, 
that the Church again recovered the apostolic idea of 
missions. 

7. Roman Catholic missions assumed a new and, in 
some respects, an improved phase during the 13th and 
14th centuries, chiefly through the mendicant and 
preaching orders of Dominic and Francis d’Assisi. By 
them a vigorous effort was made to revive the Catholic 
faith in all the countries of Europe, and even to extend 
it by peaceful foreign missions among pagans and Mo- 
hammedans in various parts of Asia and Africa. “ In 
one important respect the founders of these new orders 
absolutely agreed — in their entire identification with the 
lowest of mankind. At first amicable, afterwards emu- 
lous, eventually hostile, they, or rather their orders, ri- 
valled each other in sinking below poverty into beg- 
gary. They were to live upon alms; the coarsest im- 
aginable dress, the hardest fare, the narrowest cell, was 
to keep them down to the level of the humblest. Both 
the new orders differed in the same manner, and greatly 
to the advantage of the hierarchical faith, from the old 
monkish institutions. Their primary object was not 
the salvation of the individual monk, but the salvation 
of others through him. Though, therefore, their rules 
within their monasteries were strictly and severely mo- 
nastic, bound by the common vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience, seclusion was no part of their discipline. 
Their business was abroad rather than at home ; their 
dwelling was not like that of the old Benedictines, or 
others, in uncultivated swamps and forests of the North, 
on the dreary Apennines, or the exhausted soil of Italy, 
in order to subdue their bodies, and occupy their dan- 
gerously unoccupied time, merely as a secondary conse- 
quence, to compel the desert into fertile land. Their 
work was among their fellow-men, in the village, in 
the town, in the city, in the market, even in the camp. 
Monastic Christianity would no longer flee the world ; 
it would subjugate it, or win it by gentle violence” (Mil- 
man, Lat. Christianity, v, 238). But, being monastic still, 
this form of Christianity lacked the vital elements of 
evangelical power, and soon ran into fearful excesses. 
Dominic himself personally took part in the bloody cru- 
sade against the Albigenscs, which ere long was followed 
by the establishment of the Spanish Inquisition, with’ 
Dominican friars as its generals and chief inquisitors. 
See Inquisition. The pretext in both cases was the 
conversion of heretics, for which confiscation, torture, 
and murder were as relentlessly applied to praying and 
Bible-reading Christians as to Jews and Moors. Thus 
the world had still to wait long centuries before the 
apostolic idea of Christian missions returned to the 
Church. 

Y. Modern Missions. — 1. Roman Catholic . — Prior to 
the close of the loth century, the zeal of the Church 
of Rome had been roused to a fervid state of excitement 
by the reported successes of the missionaries of the men- 
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dicant orders who had followed in the train of Portu- 
guese discoveries along t lie coast of Africa and beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope to India. At that period the 
New World was discovered, and the grandeur of the 
fields that as a consequence were opened to conquest 
and adventure inflamed anew the zeal of propagandism. 
The idea of planting the cross upon the islands and con- 
tinents of America was deemed sullicient to justify if 
not to hallow any violence necessary to subjugate the 
native idolators. Missionaries sailed in every fleet, and 
every now discovery was claimed by the Church in the 
name of some Christian sovereign. About the same 
period the order of the Jesuits was founded, which by 
its rapid increase and decisive influence soon rivalled 
all preceding orders, sending forth its missionaries to 
India, China, and Japan. Sec Jesuits, Thus a new 
and exciting impulse was given to agencies which suc- 
ceeded in planting Latin Christianity throughout re- 
gions of vastly greater extent than it had ever before 
occupied. 

No unprejudiced mind can become acquainted with 
the vast extent of the missionary operations undertaken 
and maintained by the missionaries of the Church of 
Pome during the lbth, 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries 
without according to the actors in them the meed of 
high admiration for their devotion and self-sacritice, 
however lie may lament the defects and errors of the 
system in connection with which they acted, and the 
low grade of Christian life they promoted. 

“In the East, missions were founded in Hindustan, 
the East India Islands, Japan, China, Touquin, Abys- 
sinia ; in America, the half-civilized natives of Peru and 
Mexico were converted, and their descendants now form 
the mass of the people, and the Church of Home has 
enrolled two of Indian blood among her canonized saints. 
The nomadic tribes from Labrador to Cape Horn were 
visited; many were completely gained, in other parts 
reductions were formed, and such as could be persuaded 
to enter were instructed alike in the truths of Christi- 
anity and the usages of civilized life. Close on these 
discoveries came the religious feuds of the 10th century, 
and the defection of nearly every prince in Northern 
Europe from the Homan see. State churches were 
formed in many of the German states, the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, Holland, England, and Scotland, based on 
the doctrines of Luther and Calvin. This led to a new 
species of mission: colleges were established in Catholic 
countries for the education of their fellow-believers in 
the northern countries, and the training of such as 
wished to enter the priesthood; ami from these semina- 
ries missionaries proceeded to their native country to 
minister to their brethren, and to gain back such as 
seemed to repent the late change. Many suffered the 
penalty of death; but this, as usually happens, only 
raised up others to till their places. From this period 
the Catholic missions were either home missions for in- 
structing the ignorant, and neglected in Catholic coun- 
tries, or those in which the exercise of religion is per- 
mitted (comp. Nitzseh, Eraktische Thcoloyu ', vol. iii, 
pt. i); missions in Protestant countries to supply clergy 
for the Catholic portion ; missions among schismatics to 
reunite them to Home ; missions to pagan nations. 
These, missions became at last so important a part of the 
Church government that Gregory XV (Hi21-2.T) insti- 
tuted the Congregation dc Propaganda Fide [see Pitor- 
acjanda], which gave a new impulse to the zeal and 
fervor of missionaries, and all interested in the mission- 
ary cause. This congregation or department consisted 
of thirteen cardinals, two priests, a religious, ami a sec- 
retary; and to it exclusively was commit led t lie direc- 
tion of missions and Church matters in mission coun- 
tries. Considerable sums were bestowed by public and 
private munificence on this department, and under I'r- 
bnu VIII a college, usually styled the Crban College, or 
the Propaganda, was erected and richly endowed. 1 lere 
candidates for the priesthood and the missions are re- 
ceived from all quarters of the globe, and a printing- 


press issues devotional works in a great number of lan- 
guages. Besides this college, there soon rose the Arme- 
nian College at Venice, the Germanic, English, Irish, 
and Scotch colleges at Home, the English colleges at 
Hhcims and Doiiav, the Irish and Scotch at Paris, the 
Irish colleges at Louvain and Valladolid, and some oth- 
ers, all intended to train the missionaries for their own 
countries; and at a later date the Chinese college at 
Naples was founded in the same view, and of late years 
a missionary college has arisen at Druincondra. Con- 
vents and religions houses of various orders were also 
founded on the Continent for natives of the Ilritisli Isles, 
and from these also missionaries annually set out for the 
missions in the English dominions. Most of these lat- 
ter have, however, since disappeared, swept away by 
the French Involution, or transferred to England or the 
United .States” (Newcomb, Cyelopinlui of Missions, p. 
299 sq.). See English Review, xvi. 421 sq. We also 
extract from Newcomb a detailed account of the results 
of these missionary operations; for still later particulars 
we refer the reader to the articles on the several coun- 
tries in this Cyclopaedia. 

“ I. Missionary Societies.— There are, properly speaking, 
no missionary societies in the Catholic Church similar to 
those among Protestants. Three societies, of quite recent 
origin — the Society for the Propagation of the Faith , cen- 
tring at Lyons; the Leopoldine Society , at Vienna; and 
the Society of the Holy Childhood, in France— raise funds 
by a small weekly contribution, which the directors dis- 
tribute to various missions, ns they think proper, but over 
the missionaries and stations they exercise no control. 
The various missions are conducted entirely independent 
of this aid, relying, in default of it, on other resources. 
The last-named society is made up of children, and has a 
special object, the raising of money to save and baptize 
children exposed to death by their unnatural parents in 
China and Anuam. Besides the aid thus given, some 
missions have funds established before the present cen- 
tury, and formerly French, Spanish, and Portuguese mis- 
sionaries received a regular stipend from the government. 
The great mass of the missions at present are individual 
efforts, supported by the zeal and sacrifices of the bishops 
and clergy employed on them. 

“ II. Receipts.— Tiw amount raised in.1552 by tlic Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith was $ii6ii,( ii0; by the So- 
ciety of the Iloly Childhood, $117.ouu ; total, $1,067,000. 

“III. Missionary Stations.— A. Einui’i:. — 1. Among the 
Protestant states of Europe, the only countries where the 
Catholic Church is still a mere mission are Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. Here the number of Catholics is very 
small, and no details are published, as many severe civil 
penalties are still enforced against members, and espe- 
cially converts of the Homan Church. The \\ hole number 
does not probably exceed 150, noo. 

“ 2. Turkey. — The United Armenians have an archbishop 
at Constantinople; the Latins, several bishops and vicars 
apostolic : the distinct missions are these of the Francis- 
cans in Moldavia, Jesuits in Herzegovine, and Lazarists 
at Constantinople and Salonica— the latter aided in their 
labors by the Sisters of Charity. The whole number of 
Latin Christians is estimated at 012,000, and is constantly 
on the increase. 

“a. (I recce. — In this kingdom there are constant acces- 
sions to the Latin and United Greek churches, especially 
at Athens, Pirsens, Patras, Nanplia, Navarino, and llera- 
clia. There are in this kingdom and the Ionian republic 
nourishing missions of the Capuchins and Jesuits. 

11 Ji. Asia. — 1. Turkey in Asia. — The Franciscans have 
had missions in the lloly Land since the crusades, which, 
more or less active at times, are now pushed with energy. 
The Jesuits have since their origin had missions among 
the Eastern Christians, won many back to Home, estab- 
lished schools, and raised the standard of clerical in- 
struction. At Antioch there are Maronite, United Greek, 
and Syrian patriarchs, and elsewhere an Armenian and 
a Chnhhean patriarch, all in communion with Home; and 
the number of Christians who acknowledge the supremacy 
of Pius IX is about a million. 

“2. Persia.— In this country there is a mission directed 
by the Lazarists and protected by France, as well as a 
United Armenian Church well established and tolerated. 

"3. India . — The Hindu mission dates back to the con- 
quest of Goa by the Portuguese in 1510, and was at first 
conducted hv the Franciscans. Dominicans, and zealous 
secular priests. Its progress was. however, slow, till the 
arrival of Francis Xavier in 1542. By his labors, and 
those of other fathers of the Society of Jesus, numbers 
were converted on the Fishery Coast, the islands of Ma- 
nar and Ceylon, and Travaucore, while the former mis- 
sionaries renewed their efforts in other parts, and gained 
to Home all the Clialdaic Christians who had fallen into 
Nestoriaiiism. The Jesuit mission is, however, the most 
celebrated, and, after Xavier, owed its chief progress to 
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Robert de Nobili, nephew to pope Marcellas II, who orig- 
inated the plan of having missionaries for each caste, 
adopting the life of each, lie hitnself became a Brahmin- 
sainassi. The blessed John de Brito converted the Mara- 
vas; Aqnavivn, at Delhi, won Akbar to the Christian re- 
ligion; and Goes traversed Thibet and Tartary to Pekin. 
These missions were affected by the overthrow of the 
Portuguese and French power in India, by the persecu- 
tion of the Danes, by the disputes as to the Malabar rites, 
by the suppression of the Jesuits, and by the troubles of 
the French Revolution. A large number of converts had, 
however, been made, and their descendants remained 
faithful. During the Dutch rule in Ceylon, Catholicity 
was maintained there by the labors of the Portuguese 
Oratorians. All Hindustan is now divided into vicariates 
apostolic for European and native Christians, the most 
extensive Hindu missions being those of Madura, con- 
ducted by the Jesuits : of Mysore, conducted by the priests 
of the Foreign Missions ; and of Ceylon, by the priests of 
the Oratory— all of which are rapidly gaining the ground 
lost in darker days. Hindustan contains 15 vicariates, 10 
bishops, a large number of priests, including 500 native 
clergymen, and nearly 4,000,000 of Latin and Chaldee 
Christians. Ceylon contains 2 vicariates, 8 bishops, and 
150,000 Catholics. 

“4. Farther India.— The Tonqnin mission was founded 
by the Jesuit Alexander Rhodes, who labored in that field 
from about 1024 to 104S, and gathered a Church of 00,000 
Christians. Driven at last from the country, he originated 
at Paris the Seminary of the Foreign Missions, founded 
in 1633, and induced the Holy See to appoint bishops to 
Tonqnin. Since then the priests of the Foreign Missions 
have had the chief direction of the mission in Aunam and 
the neighboring province of Su-Tchnen, in China. The 
Jesuits also continued their mission, and by the labors of 
both many native clergy were formed. The Cochin China 
mission was founded about the same time by F. Rossi, 
and passed also to the Foreign Missions. Both churches 
have undergone terrible persecutions, even of late years, 
under the emperor Minh-Meuh, but have steadily in- 
creased. Tonqnin contains 6 vicariates apostolic, gov- 
erned by 12 bishops. One of these vicariates in 1S47 con- 
tained 10 European and ill native priests, 200 catechists, 
and about 200,000 Christians. Another, 2 bishops, 3 Eu- 
ropean and 43 native priests, 60 catechists, and 70,floo 
Christians. Cochin China contains 3 vicariates apostolic, 
all directed by clergy of the Seminary of the Foreign Mis- 
sions and native priests. 

“Siam, Laos, and Cambodia . — These missions are also 
directed by the priests of the Foreign Missions and native 
clergymen. They have been subjected to repeated perse- 
cuti ms, but are now at peace. Ava, Pegu, and Malacca 
are vicariates, with 2 bishops and about lb, 000 Catholics. 

“5. China . — The Chinese mission was attempted in the 
13th century by John de Montecorvino, who fonnded a 
metropolitan see at Pekin, which subsisted for over a 
century. Xavier attempted to restore it in 1552. but died 
near Canton. After several other attempts, the Jesuits 
Rnggieri and Pazio fonnded a mission, which, under the 
great Matthew Ricci (15S4-1610), obtained a permanent 
footing in the empire. The early Jesuits adopted the 
dress of literati, and thus secured the esteem of the em- 
perors, and would probably have gained them to Christ 
but for the Tartar invasion. After that change persecu- 
tions began, and as differences arose between the Jesuits 
on the one side, and the Dominicans in Fokien and the 
priests of Foreign Missions in Suehuen on the other, as 
to the use of certain ceremonies, these dissensions form- 
ed a pretext for very severe edicts. For many years the 
blood of the Chinese Christians and their missionaries 
flowed in torrents. At present the Church enjoys peace, 
although the insurgents are decidedly hostile to the Chi- 
nese Catholics, and treat them with great severity. 
Among the celebrated Chinese missionaries may be 
named Ricci, Schall, and Verbiest, mathematicians; Ma- 
rin, an American, who attempted a mission in 1556; Lo- 
pez, a native Chinese priest and bishop ; Deuis de la Cruz, 
another Chinese, who died at Carthagena, in South Amer- 
ica; Nuvarrette, Amiot, Sanz, Perboyre, a recent martyr. 
The suppression of the Jesuits and the French Revolu- 
tion seriousiy affected these missions by cutting off a sup- 
ply of learned and adventurous missionaries. Since the 
restoration of peace in Europe, and especially since the 
establishment of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, the mission has recovered much of its former ex- 
tent. At the present time China contains 15 sees or vi- 
cariates, 16 bishops, S4 European and 135 native priests, 
many convents and houses of religions women, and a 
population of 400,000 Catholics. The great mass of the 
old Jesuit missions are directed by the French Lazarists; 
the missions in Suehuen, Yunnan, Quaychoo, and Leao- i 
tong, by the priests of the Foreign Missions; those in 
Chansi, Chensi, and Ilouquang, by Italian Franciscans ; 
those in Fokien by Spanish Dominicans; and those in 
Cnantong and Kiaugnau by French Jesuits, who have 
recently returned. 

“0. Corea , — Christianity was introduced here from Chi- 
na about 1632, and has since grown amid persecution of the 
severest kind. The history of the Corean Church is writ- 
ten in blood. Her first neophyte was a martyr ; her first 


| Chinese apostle, a martyr; her first native priest, a mar- 
! tyr; her first European missionaries, all martyrs. The 
! number of Catholics is about 12,000, directed by a bishop, 
2 European priests, if still alive, and some native clergy. 
This mission is intrusted to the Seminary of the Foreign 
Missions. 

“7. Mongol Tartary.— This is a Lazarist mission, directed 
by a bishop, 3 European and 10 native priests, a college 
seminary, 8 schools, and 5000 Christians. 

“S. Mantchdria. — A mission under the priests of the 
Foreign Missions, with a bishop and some European cler- 
gymen. 

“11. Thibet. — Missions were attempted here in the 13th 
and 14th centuries by Hyacinth of Poland, and Oderic of 
Friuli ; in the 17th century by the Jesuits and Capuchins; 
but in the interval Buddhism had grown up and expelled 
all but the traces of Christianity. The mission was re- 
stored in 1S46 by the Lazarists Hue and Gabet. Others 
have followed, and a bishop has lately been appointed. 

“ Fast India Islands. — Missions exist on some of these of 
ancient date, but the data are not very full or recent. 

“10. Japan. — Christianity was introduced into this em- 
pire in 1549 by Francis Xavier, who had converted a Jap- 
anese at Goa. During a stay of two years he visited sev- 
eral kingdoms, and founded missions, which he confided 
to zealous priests of his order. The faith spread rapidly. 
In 1502 the prince of Omura, and soon after the kings of 
Bnngo and Arima, embraced Christianity, and sent a 
splendid embassy to pope Gregory XIII. Soon after Tay- 
cosomn, a powerful general, usurped the throne, and in 
15S6 issued a law against Christianity, which his prede- 
cessor, Nabunanga, had greatly favored. The number of 
Christians increased with the persecution, and in 1638 
they rose in arms in Arima, but were crushed by Dutch 
aid. Since then the faith has been almost entirely extin- 
guished. The number of Christians put to death has 
been estimated at nearly two millions, and the annals of 
the Jesuits, Franciscans, and Dominicans are filled with 
narratives of the deaths of members of their orders in Ja- 
pan. Besides Xavier, the greatest missionaries were Va- 
lignani, father John Baptist, a Spanish Franciscan, Philip 
of Jesus, a Mexican Franciscan, both crucified at Naga- 
saki, father Charles Spiuoln, etc. The last Catholic priest 
who entered Japan was M. Sedotti, who in 1709 found 
means to land, but he was never again heard of. Within 
a few years great efforts have been made to reach the for- 
saken Christians still said to exist in Japan ; and a bish- 
op appointed to the mission has already founded stations 
on the Lew-Chew Islands. 

“C. Afuio.v. — 1. Congo The earliest missions were 

those of Congo, begun by the Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and Jesuits-. "From 1500 to about 1560 the success was 
great; the king and many of his people were converted, 
native priests ordained, and one raised to the episcopacy. 
Catholicity flourished there for many years, but insensi- 
bly declined for want of priests. The Carmelites estab- 
lished missions in Guinea, the Jesuits in Angola and Lo- 
i a n go ; and on these chiefly the Catholics of Congo de- 
pended as late as 1622. In 1642 the Capuchins undertook 
I the mission, headed by Fray Francisco de Pampeluna, 
once a military officer of high rank. This body and their 
successors continued the mission till about 1700, when 
I Cistercians took their place. About the middle of the 
last century the priests of the Foreign Missions estab- 
lished stations in Loango, and converted many. These 
missions still exist in several parts. 

“2. Barbara. — Missions have from the earliest times 
been conducted there by Franciscans, Dominicans, Trini- 
tarians, and Mercedarians : still later by the Jesuits and 
Lazarists. The number of Christians is, however, very 
small, and the clergy do not number a score. 

“3. Egypt. — The Latin mission there is due chiefly to 
the Jesuits, of whom father Sicard was the leader. Many 
Copts were recalled to the Latin Church, and are now di- 
rected by Lazarist missionaries, aided by brothers of the 
Christian School. 

“4. Abyssinia. — The Portuguese, about 1530, attempted 
to convert the schismatics of Abyssinia, and revive mo- 
rality and learning, but the efforts and the zeal of the Jes- 
uits ‘failed; the missionaries were excluded, after a long 
persecution. In 1839 the mission was revived by the Laz- 
arists, and a bishop appointed, while the Galla country 
was allotted to the Capuchins in 1S46. 

“5. Madagascar. — T he first missions among the Mala-; 
gasies was begun by the Lazarists in 164S, and continued 
till 1674, when Louis XIV forbade French vessels to stop at 
the island. The mission was revived in 1S37 by Mr. Dal- 
mond, who founded the station of Nossibe in 1S40. Since 
1845 this mission has been confided to the Jesuits, who 
have made rapid progress. 

“6. Other I ‘arts. — Missions have been founded at differ- 
ent spots on the eastern and western coast, which have 
been discontinued, or are not yet firmly established. That 
of Guinea is the most thriving. A bishop was at first se- 
lected for it from among the Catholic clergy in the United 
States ; but on the failure of his health the mission was 
transferred to the Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary, who still administer it. 

“Z>. Ookanio.v.— T he first Catholic mission in Oceanica 
was that of Messrs. Bachelot, Armand, and Short, of the 
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‘Congregation of the Sacred Hearts of Jesns and Mary,’ 
at the Sandwich Islands. They began it in 1820, and con- 
tinned it till their expulsion by the government in 1832. 
In the following year vicars apostolic were appointed, and 
missions begun at (iambier, Tahiti, and, for a second time, 
at the Sandwich Islands. These missions are chiefly di- 
rected by priests of the Society of i’icpry and the Marists. 
Other stations were began in New Zealand, at Fntnna, in 
the Marquesas, Nukatnva, and elsewhere. These mis- 
sions extended so rapidly that several new vicariates were 
formed; and, in spite of martyrdom, disease, aud ship- 
wreck, they are still advancing. Oceanica now contains 
8 bishops, 10 vicariates, aud 3uo missionaries. 

“ K. Amkiuoa. — 1. Spanish Missions.— Missions were es- 
tablished in all Spanish America, and great numbers weie 
converted, especially in Mexico and l’ern, where their de- 
scendants are still the majority, mingled with the Span- 
ish race. Even in Cuba the Spanish blood is much mixed 
with Indian ldood. The missions among the wild tribes 
were of a different character. The most celebrated are 
those of the Jesuits in Paraguay and California, the mis- 
sions among the Moxos and Abipones in Chili aud New 
(Irenada. Few of these are now properly missions, and 
they are matter for a history rather than a gazetteer. 

“ 2. Portuguese Missions.— The missions of Brazil were 
chiefly conducted by Portuguese Jesuits, who converted 
several tribes, although their numbers were diminished 
by the cruelty of the savages on laud and pirates at sea. 
Several of these missions still subsist, bat details are not 
easily accessible as to their numbers and extent. 

“3. United States and Canada.— The early Catholic mis- 
sions in New Mexico, Florida, and California were Span- 
ish. The natives of New Mexico were converted, and, 
being now Christians, are not considered a mission. In 
Florida, while a Spanish province, the Indians were con- 
verted by Franciscans, and formed villages on the Apala- 
chicola and around the city of St. Augustine. The Eng- 
lish drove these Indians from their villages, and their de- 
scendants, now called Seminoles, or wanderers, have lost 
all traces of Christianity. The Upper California missions 
were conducted by Franciscans, and till a recent period 
were in a very flourishing state, but are now destroyed. 
The Canada missii ns were begun by French Jesuits, in 
Nova Scotia and Maine, about 1012. The Recollects fol- 
lowed, succeeded again by the Jesuits. This mission con- 
verted the Abenaqnis of Maine, now forming two villages 
in the state of Maine and two in Canada; the Ilurons of 
Upper Canada, a part of whom are Catholics, are still at 
Lorette, near Quebec; a part of the Iroquois, or Five Na- 
tions, who form the three Catholic villages at Cuughnn- 
vvaga, St. Regis, and the Lake of the Two Mountains ; the 
Algonquins, who form a mission village with the last- 
named band of Iroquois; the Micmacs of Nova Scotia, 
now attended by the secular clergy; the Montagaais, at 
Chicoutimi and Red River, under a bishop and missiona- 
ries; the Ottawas of Lake Superior, who, with the Ojib- 
was and Menomonees, are now under the cure _ of Cana- 
dian clergy on the north, and on the south of bishop Ba- 
raga, a philologist, whose Talents have been acknowledged 
by the government; the Illinois and M minis, whose de- 
scendants are now on Indian Territory and in Louisiana ; 
the Arkansas, whose descendants, under the name of Kap- 
pas, are also there. The Catholics of Maryland began mis- 
sions among the neighboring tribes, but tribe and mission 
have long since disappeared. Since the Revolution and 
the establishment of a Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States, attention has been gradually turned to the Indian 
missions; 2 vicariates are devoted to them alone. That 
of Upper Michigan contains 1 bishop, 5 priests, 5 schools, 
and a large number of Catholic Ottawas and Ojibwas; 
that of Indian territory has a bishop, 8 clergymen. 4 
schools, 5300 Catholics of the Pottawotamies, Usages, Mi- 
amis, Illinois, Kansas, and Kappas. Besides these, there 
are in the diocese of Milwaukee a Menomonee and an 
Ojibwa mission ; in that of St. Paul’s, Minnesota, a Sioux, 
a Winnebago, and 3 Ojibwa missions; and in Oregon 
there are missions among the Waskos, Cayusus, Pointed 
Hearts, and Flatheads— the Indian Catholics of the terri- 
tory numbering 34ou. Besides these, n few hundred con- 
verted Indians are to be found in California. 

“This is an outline of the widely-extended and much- 
di versified Catholic missions. As to their history, the 
work of Hcurion, Jlistoirc Cent rate des Missions i'atho- 
lifjues; Wittmann, Die llerrlicliknV’n der K i relic in ilircn 
Missionen (Augsburg, lS4t) ; Marshall, Missions, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant (Loud. isr>5) ; and tne annals of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, will give a 
general idea; but l he sources are the accounts of the va- 
rious religions bodies engaged on the several missions, 
voluminous works which would alone form a library.” 
See idso Wetzer u. Welle, Kirchen-Ijexikun, vii, ]&T sq. ; 
(Regensburg) lleat-Knc; ktop.idie, vol. ix, s. v. 

2. The Greek Church. Movements have recently oc- 
curred in Russia, the principal stronghold and promoter 
of the (Ircck Church, indicating some slight develop- 
ment of the modern missionary spirit. 

A Russian Bible Society has been organized at St. 
Petersburg, with the sanction of the emperor Alexander. 


A former society, which had 279 auxiliaries, and had 
circulated 8(51,000 copies of the Scriptures, was sup- 
pressed l>y the emperor Nicholas. 

The Russian government has also organized the es- 
tablishment of a missionary society for the spread of 
the orthodox religion among the heathen Mussuhncn 
and Buddhists within its territory. The operations of 
the society have primary reference to the conversion of 
the pagan tribes of t lie Altai and Trans-Balkan coun- 
try, t lie Caucasus being assigned to another society of 
the same kind. The following is an account of the in- 
auguration of the missionary society lirst referred to; 
‘•In 1870 the Creek Church of Russia organized an in- 
stitution called ‘The Orthodox Society on behalf of 
Missions,’ the object of which was the conversion of 
the non-Christians of all parts of the Russian empire 
except the Caucasian and Trans-Caucasian provinces 
already provided for, and both the spiritual education 
and social advancement of the converts thus made. The 
society was inaugurated at Moscow under the presi- 
dency of Innocent, metropolitan of that city, and there- 
fore known as ‘the Apostle of Kamtehatka.’ Liturgy 
and Te J)eum were performed, and a sermon preached 
in the cathedral before a crowded congregation, among 
whom were present t lie governor-general of the prov- 
ince aud others of the highest ollicials, although the 
solemnity had no ollieinl character. The society is 
placed under the patronage of the Russian empress, and 
the ultimate control of the holy synod. The president is 
the metropolitan of Moscow, and the society's a Hairs are 
administered hv a council at that place. Committees 
arc also to be formed in every city under the local bish- 
op. The society is annually to observe the day of Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius, May 1 1 (O. S.). Any person sub- 
scribing at least three roubles may be a member of the 
society. Its council possesses, besides the president, two 
vice-presidents, chosen for two years, one by the presi- 
dent from his coadjutor bishops, and one by t lie* mem- 
bers of the society from the laity. Of the twelve mem- 
bers of the council, four are biennially nominated by t he 
president, and the rest by the members of the society 
at a general meeting.” 

3. Protestant Missions . — (1.) Pcf/imiiurjs and Gradual 
Development. — The 16th century covered the period of 
the great Reformation, in which, by severance from the 
Church of Rome, an effort was made to escape from the 
accumulated errors and abuses of more than ten centu- 
ries, and to establish Christianity on a Scriptural basis. 
See Rkkokmation. On the part of the Reformers, it was 
for a long time a struggle for existence, and the lirst 
and everywhere present necessity was the establishment 
of churches as the nuclei of future action. Unhappily 
a lack of unity, combined with the inherited spirit of 
intolerance, for a time led to strifes among themselves, 
which greatly retarded the development of the Urotes- 
tant churches, and postponed the day of their active ef- 
forts for the conversion of the world. Nevertheless the 
Church of (ieneva, as early ns 1556, inaugurated foreign 
missions hv sending a company of fourteen missionaries 
to Rio de Janeiro, in hope of being able to introduce the 
Reformed religion into Brazil ; hut t lie mission was de- 
feated by a combination of treachery with religious and 
political opposition (see Kidder, Sketches of' Graz 'd, vol. 
i, ch. i). In 1559 a missionary was sent into Lapland by 
the celebrated Cnstavus Vasa, king of Sweden. Early 
in the 17th century the Dutch, having obtained posses- 
sion of Ceylon, attempted to convert the natives to the 
Christian faith. About the same time, many of the 
Nonconformists who had settled in New England began 
to attempt the conversion of the aborigines. May hew 
in 1613, and t lie laborious Eliot in 1616, devoted them- 
selves to this apostolic service. In 1619. during the pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell, there was incorporated by act of 
Parliament the •* Society for the Propagation ofthetlos- 
pel in New England.” In 1660 the society was dis- 
solved; but. on urgent application, it was soon restored, 
and the celebrated Robert Boyle was appointed its lirst 
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governor. The zeal of this distinguished individual 
for the diffusion of the Gospel in India and 'America - , 
and among the native Welsh and Irish ; his munificent 
donations for the translations of the sacred Scriptures 
into Malay and Arabic, Welsh and Irish, and of Eliot's 
Bible into the Massachusetts Indian language, as well 
as for the distribution of Grotius de Yeritate Christiana 
Reliffionis ; and, lastly, his legacy of £5400 for the prop- 
agation of Christianity among the heathens, entitle him 
to distinct attention. Besides these incipient efforts to 
diffuse the Gospel, glowing sentiments on the subject 
are to be found scattered through the sermons and epis- 
tolary correspondence of the age, which show that many 
a Christian heart was laboring and swelling with the 
desire of greater things than these. Still the. century 
closed with witnessing little more than individual and 
nusustained endeavors. The “Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” which will be noticed hereafter, 
whose objects, to a certain extent, embrace the labors 
of missionaries, was organized in England in 1698; but 
it was not till the early part of the 18th century that 
what has been denominated the age of missionary asso- 
ciation fairly began to dawn. It opened very faintly 
and slowly, but nevertheless it has since been growing 
brighter and brighter to the present day. 

(2.) Present Extent. — To convey some faint idea of 
what has subsequently been accomplished, and put in 
the way of accomplishment, it is deemed proper now to 
submit a brief sketch of the principal missionary organ- 
izations and agencies of the Protestant world. In this 
exhibit a grouping is adopted which is designed to show 
primarily the countries in which the several societies 
originated and have been sustained; secondly, the date 
of their origin, and a summary view of their character 
and early history; and, thirdly, the fields of their oper- 
ation, the amount of their income, and the present con- 
dition of their enterprises. For further particulars, con- 
sult the articles on each country and society in this Cy- 
clopaedia. 

The principal Protestant missionary societies may be 
classitied as — I. Continental ; II. British ; III. .4 merican. 

“I. Continental Missionary Societies.— Danish College, and 
Missions. — As early as the year 1714 the Danish College 
of Missions was opened in Copenhagen by Frederick IV, 
king of Denmark, for the training of missionaries. Dan- 
ish missions to the heathen had been commenced even 
before this period, agents having been obtained from the 
University of Halle, in Saxony. " On July 9, 1700, two mis- 
sionaries arrived from Denmark on the Coromandel coast, 
in India, and settled at Tranqnebar. They immediately 
commeneed the study of Tamil, the language spoken in 
that part of the country. Although they had gone to a 
part of the Dauish empire, and were patronized by roy- 
alty, the missionaries encountered great opposition from 
the prejudices of the natives, and even from the Danish 
.government, who on several occasions arrested and im- 
prisoned the missionaries for months together. Priva- 
tion, as well as persecution, was the lot of the mission- 
staff at an early period of their labors. The first remit- 
tance sent from Europe, which at that time was greatly 
needed, was lost at sea, but friends were raised up in 
a manner unexpected, and loans of money were offered 
them till they eould obtain supplies from the society at 
home. When their borrowed stock was nearly exhausted, 
remittances reached them, along with three more mis- 
sionaries, in 1709. This was but the beginning of better 
times, for shortly afterwards the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge became a liberal patron of 
their mission, giving them not only an edition of the Por- 
tuguese New Testament for circulation among the people, 
but also a printing-press, with a stock of types and paper, 
and a Silesian printer. When opposition to the mission 
subsided, and the cause expanded somewhat, a type-fonu- 
dery and paper-mill were established, mid the work of 
translation and printing was prosecuted with vigor. In 
1715 the Tamil New Testament was completed, and eleven 
years afterwards the Old Testament made its appearance. 
Several of the elder missionaries were called away by 
death, but zealous young men were sent out from Europe 
from time to time, and a native pastorate was raised up 
us the fruit of missionary labor, which rendered good ser- 
vice to the cause. In 175B a mission was opened at Cal- 
cutta by one of this society’s missionaries, but at the ex- 
pense of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
In 1762 the celebrated missionary Schwartz, who had al- 
ready been in the Indian field for twelve years, com- 
menced his labor in Trichinopoly, in connection with 
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which he fulfilled a long, honorable, and successful period 
of labor, and finished bis course with joy in 1798. In the 
year 1S35 the principal Danish missions in India, which 
had been so largely sustained by the Christian Knowl- 
edge Society, were transferred to the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

“ Mission to Greenland.— In 1721 the Danish mission to 
Greenland was commenced by the Rev. Hans Egede, a 
zealous Christian pastor of Vogeu, in Norway. For thir- 
teen years this good man had prayed and planned for a 
mission to that dreary region. Having at length obtained 
the consent .and patronage of the king of Denmark to the 
undertaking, the missionary convened a few friends to- 
gether, opened a subscription list, and in the face of for- 
midable difficulties pushed forward the work, till a ship 
was purchased to convey him and a small party of set- 
tlers to Greenland. During the voyage, which lasted 
eight weeks, they suffered much from storms, floating 
mountains of iee, and a leak in the vessel, which they 
were obliged to stop with their clothes. On landing at 
their destination, their first work was to build a house of 
turf and stone, in which the natives, who appeared friend- 
ly, assisted them as best they could, intimating by signs, 
however, that if they intended to live in it they would be 
frozen to death. While engaged in these exercises, and 
in striving to acquire the strange language of the Green- 
landers, Mr. Egede cnconntered innumerable difficulties. 
His greatest trial was the dissatisfaetion of the colonists, 
several of whom resolved to return home, as they were 
very uncomfortable, and fonnd tbe natives unwilling to 
trade. He was supported by the courage and resolution 
of his heroic wife, however, aud by the arrival of two 
ships with provisions in the summer of 1722, when their 
stores were nearly exhausted. The missionary found it 
extremely difficult to induce the people to attend to re- 
ceive sueh instruction as he was able to give, and it was 
only by offering a fish-hook for every letter of the alpha- 
bet they learned that lie succeeded in getting a few chil- 
dren to come to school. The following year another mis- 
sionary came to the assistance of Mr. Egede; and the mis- 
sion was carried on with praiseworthy perseverance, but 
with little success for a long time. On the accession of 
Christian VI to the throne of Denmark, government aid 
was withdrawn from the mission ; but the senior mission- 
ary, having the option to remain in the country, nobly 
stood to his post, aud continued his labors amid uutolcl 
privations, troubles, and sufferings, not the least of which 
arose from the introduction of small-pox into the settle- 
ment, which swept off' about 2000 of the natives. In 1734 
the mission was re-enforced by the appointment of three 
new agents, one of whom was the sou of the pioneer mis- 
sionary, Mr. Egede. The following year, his beloved wife 
having been called away by death, Mr. Egede returned to 
Denmark, but. still exerted himself on behalf of the mis- 
sion. Through his influence the colony and the mission 
were re-enforced, his son published a Greenland lexicon, 
the Scriptures were translated into the native language 
of the people, and 4000 persons were reported as having 
been brought under religions instruction, although it is 
admitted that, very few of them could be regarded as con- 
verts to the faith of the Gospel. The Danish mission to 
Greenland was ultimately transferred to the ‘United 
Brethren.’ Here should be mentioned the mission to 
Lapland (q. v.). 

“ United Brethren's Missions [see Moravians]. — The mis- 
sionary spirit of the Moravian Church manifested itself at 
an early period after the establishment of the settlement 
at Ilerrnhut. When falsely accused, and declared an ex- 
ile from Germany, count Zinzendorf gave a reply which 
indicated the spirit by which he was actuated, and the gen- 
ius of the people with whom he had east in his lot. He 
said: ‘Now we must collect a congregation of pilgrims, 
and train laborers to go forth into all the world, aud preach 
Christ and his salvation to every creature.’ lie was Jed 
to this by a visit made to the Danish capital in 1731. 
When the new eolony only numbered about COO persons, 
all of whom were poor exiles, and when just beginning 
to bnild a church for their own accommodation in what 
had lately been a wilderness, they resolved to labor for 
the conversion of the heathen world. Within ten years 
from that date, 1732, they sent missionaries to St. Thomas 
and St. Croix, in the West Indies ; to the Indians in North 
and South America; to Lapland, Tartary, Algiers, West- 
ern Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, and Ceylon. About' 
the year 1831 an association was formed in London, which 
raised about £5000 per annum in aid of Moravian mis- 
sions, aud this proved a great help to the cause. Subse- 
quently the United Brethren sent out agents to other 
West India islands, including Jamaica, Tobago, Antigua, 
Baibadoes, and St. Christopher’s; to South America, Lab- 
rador, Greenland, Egypt, Persia, and India. The first mis- 
sions of the Moravian Brethren were not very successful, 
but their agents persevered amid numerous difficulties, 
privations, aud sufferings, to which they had been well 
trained by the painful experience of their previous histo- 
ry, and the ultimate result has been very gratifying. 

’ “ Statistics- of Moravian Missions. — A recent publication 
says: ‘The Moravian mission statistics for 1870 show 89 
stations; 313 missionary agents; 1041 native assistants 
aud overseers; 20,571 communicants; 10,528 non-com- 
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munieants under regular instruction : 10,364 candidates, 
“new people,” etc , and 23,288 baptized children ; making 
a total of 0's, 751. The receipts have been £4214 from mem- 
bers of.the Brethren's congregations; £9724 from friends 
of other denominations ; £1575 from the Brethren's socie- 
ty in Pennsylvania, and £4137 from legacies, endowments, 
etc.; making a total of £20,844. In Surinam there are 
24,150 under instruction, 12,323 in Jamaica, and smaller 
numbers in other parts of the West Indies, in South Afri- 
ca, South America, Greenland, and Labrador.’ 

“ Setherlutid* Missionary Society. — This institution was 
formed at Rotterdam in 1796, mainly through the influ- 
ence of Dr.Vanderkcmp. Before the eccentric doctor em- ' 
barked for his distant sphere of labor in South Africa, to 
which he had been appointed by the Loudon Missionary 
Society, he visited Rotterdam to take leave of his friends, 
and while there he found leisure to publish a Dutch ver- 
sion of an earnest address which had emanated from the 
Loudon Society, the result of which was the organization 
of the Netherlands Missionary Society. For some time 
the liuancial aid offered to the enterprise was very slen- 
der, and no immediate steps were taken towards com- 
mencing operations. This iuterval was wisely employed 
by the directors in endeavoring to leaven the Dutch mind 
with the true missionary spirit. When the funds were 
available, and they contemplated entering upon foreign 
Helds of labor, they were deterred from doing so from 
the loss of most of the Dutch colonies, which had fallen 
into the hands of France during the war. The directors 
therefore made an arrangement with the London Mission- 
ary Society to supply men. and means for carrying on the 
work in Africa and India under their auspices and man- 
agement. In this way they trained and sent out several 
excellent missionaries to the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Fast, where their knowledge of the Dutch language was 
at once available for carrying on the work. In 1814 Hol- 
land rose again to independence, and recovered its colo- 
nies, when "the Netherlands Society took immediate ad- 
vantage of the favorable change in national affairs, and 
sent out five young missionaries from their seminary. on 
their own account, to enter favorable openings which 
presented themselves in the Eastern Archipelago among 
the Malays. Other agents followed from year to year, 
and that "part of the world was largely and well occupied 
by the society. In 1820 two missionaries were sent out 
to India, and* a few years afterwards they were followed 
by Dr. Gutzlnff, who,* finding a number of Chinese at Hio- 
sew, his appointed station, was ultimately induced to ex- 
tend his labors to the ‘Celestial Empire.’* A mission was 
also established at Surinam, in Dutch Guiana, and the 
Netherlands Society was able to report 17 stations and 19 
missionaries under their direction, with a goodly number 
of native converts to the faith of the Gospel united in 
Church fellowship. 

“ Other Dutch Missions. — It must not be supposed that 
the organization of the Netherlands Missionary Society is 
all that Holland has done for the conversion of the hea- 
then. Long anterior to that event, even as early as 1612, 
the famousAnthony Walwens planted a seminary at Ley- 
den for the preparation of foreign missionaries, the Dutch 
East India Company countenancing and approving of the 
institution. When Ceylon came under the power of Hol- 
land, in 1636, a number of missionaries were sent out to 
propagate the Reformed religion among the idolatrous 
natives. A very superficial mode of making converts 
seems to have been adopted, however, for when they weie 
reported as amounting to 400, tint) in number, theie were 
only too communicants. The sad disproportion reveals a 
system of action which war not only reprehensible in i t -elf, 
but greatly prejudicial to all subsequent missionary labor, 
as has been proved by pniniul experience, Dutch mis- 
sionaries were also sent out at an early period to South- 
ern Africa, Java, Formosa, Amboynn, and other places. 

“ Haste Missionary Society. — In the year 1815 a seminary 
was established for the training of missionaries at Basle, 
in Switzerland. It owed its origin to the gratitude of a 
few pious people who recognised the providence of God 
in a violent storm which occurred at a particular juncture, 
and which proved the means of preserving their town 
from ruin when the armies of Russia and Hungary were 
hurling shells into it. The. form which the gratitude of 
these people assumed was a desire to educate pious teach- 
ers to send to the heathen, to make them acquainted with 
the good news of salvation. The school was at tirst very 
small, with few scholars, and a slender income of about 
£50 per annum. In the course of a few years a mission- 
ary colleire was built, mid liberal support came from Ger- 
many and France, as well as from various parts of Switz- 
erland, so that the income rose to £5ooti. This result 
flowed from the formation of auxiliary or branch socie- 
ties in those countries. The institution was now con- 
ducted with vigor, and furnished the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society with some of its most devoted laborers. 
In forty years after its commencement it had sent forth 
nearly *4(i(» missionaries to foreign lands, and 73 were still 
under training. It was no part of the original plan of this 
institution to engage in the support and management 
of foreign missions, but merely to prepare agents fur lhe 
work, in 1821, however, a society was formed for this 
object, and from year to year missionaries were sent to 


North America, Western Africa, India, and China. A so- 
ciety was also organized for the special purpose of d.s- 
seminating the Gospel among the Jews. The missiona- 
ries of the Basle Society are not all ministers. They send 
out pious mechanics and agriculturists to teach the na- 
tives the arts of civilized life, at the same time that thev 
instruct them in the principles of Christianity by the 
preaching of the Gospel and the establishment of schools. 
The Haste Missionary Society is generally conceded to have 
tirst awakened an interest in missions among the Ger- 
mans. See Ostertag, Eatstchungsgcsch. der MissionsgeselD 
schoft zu Dascl (Is65). 

“ I’aris Evangelical Missionary Society. — The origin ef 
this institution is somewhat Cmioiis niid interesting. In 
the year 1822 a meeting was convened at the house of an 
American merchant, S. V. S. Wilder, Esq., then residingin 
Paris, to take into consideration lhe best means of proj a- 
gating the Gospel in heathen lands. There were picsent 
the presidents of the Lutheran mid Reformed consisto- 
ries, as well as ninny of the ministers of these churches, 
and others of different pel suasions then iu lhe Fiench 
metropolis. The result was the formation of this society, 
which, iu its commencement, contemplated two objects: 
the one to employ the press as a means to enlighten lhe 
public mind on the nature and character of Pr< testant 
missions, and the other to educate young men, who had 
been duly recommended, in a knowledge of the languages 
of the East. The Rev. Jonas King was then in I’aris, and 
received an invitation to go to l lie Holy Land with the 
Rev. Mr. Fisk, the new society charging itself with his 
support for a certain period. Subsequently the society 
devoted all its efforts to South Africa, where its agents 
have labored for many years with great advantage to sev- 
eral scattered tribes of natives. In 1829 three missiona- 
ries were sent by the society to the Cape of Good Hope, 
one of whom sell led among the French refugees at Wel- 
lington, near Cape Town, and the other two proceeded to 
the Bechnaua country, and commenced a station at Mo- 
tito. lie-enforcements arrived from time to time, which 
enabled the missionaries to extend their labors to various 
part* of a country that stood in great need of the light of 
the Gospel. That, part of the interior known as Basuto- 
land was occupied bv the French missionaries. New sta- 
tions were formed, schools were established, and chapels 
built at Rethulin, Morjia, Beersheba, Thaba, Bnssion, Me- 
kuatling, Friedor, Bethesda, Beiea, and Carmel. At sev- 
eral of these places a goodly number of natives were 
brought to a saving knowledge of the truth, and milled 
in Church fellowship, although the notorious chief Mo- 
shesli still adhered lo his heathenism, notwithstanding 
his superior intelligence. The French mission in South 
Africa has repeatedly stifiVi ed from devastating wars 
among the natives and settlers, but the greatest blow to 
its prosperity was lhe war which raged in France in 1870- 
71, through which the supplies of the missionaries were in 
a great measure cut off. Providence, however, raised up 
friends in the time of need, and the work still goes on. 

“ Rhenish Missionary Society. — The institution now 
known as the Rhenish Missionary Society was organized 
in 1S2S by the amalgamation of three other associations, 
which had previously maintained a separate existence in 
Elberfeld, Barmen, and Cologne. The society was after- 
wards further strengthened by the incorporation of sev- 
eral other small associations in the Rhenish provinces 
and Westphalia. In 1*29 three missionaries weie sent 
out to South Africa. These were followed in after-years 
by several others, and stations were ultimately established 
ni. Stellenbosch, Worcester, Tnlbagh, Saron. sVhielfontein, 
Ebenezer, Kantaggas, and other plnces within the boun- 
daries of the Cape Colony; and at Bethany, Berseba, Re- 
hoboth. Rood-' Volk, Wesley Vale, and Barmen in Namn- 
qnaland, and Dnniarnlaml. Some of these stations were 
originally commenced by Wesleyan missionaries who had 
for many years labored on the south-western coast of Af- 
rica. But in 1851 an arrangement was made by which 
they were given over to the Rhenish Society, as was also 
tin* station at Nisbett Bath a few years afterwards, the 
Wesleyans rinding it necessary to concent rate their labors 
in other localities. In 1834 the Berlin .Missionary Society 
sent two agents to Borneo, and others followed at inter- 
vals, who were employed in educational labors. In 1846 
the work was extended to China, where several baptisms 
were soon reported as having taken place. Indeed, undue 
importance appears to have been attached to baptism by 
the missionaries of this institution, for when this society 
had been in existence about twenty-two years, nearly 
5ot)it baptisms weie reported, when comparatively few of 
the number could be regarded as communicants, ni church 
members. Perhaps t his and some other peculiarities may 
be accounted for by the Lutheran type of theology which 
the agents eetieraliy seem to have espoused. 

“ Merlin Missionary Society. — This society was formally 
organized in 1824, but it arose out of efforts which had 
been previously made for missionary objects. As early 
as t lie year isoo an institution was formed in the Prussian 
capital* by members of the Lutheran Church to educate 
pious youths for foreign mission service. During the fol- 
lowing twenty-live years forty students were so educated. 
Iu 1834 the Berlin Missionary Society sent out four mis- 
sionaries to South Africa. These were followed by others 
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dnring successive years, and arrangements were made for I 
carrying on the work on an extensive scale. One of the 
first stations occupied by this society was at Beaufort, 
and thence the missionaries went among the Koraunas 
and Kaffirs. Subsequently the work was extended to 
Zoar, Bethel, Einmaus, Bethany, Priel, New Germany, i 
and other stations, some of which are situated within the 
boundaries of the Cape Colony, others in the Orange Free 
State, the Trans- Vaal Republic, Kaffraria, and in the dis- 
tant regions of Natal. According to the last report, just 
published, the Berlin Missionary Society occupies 31 sta- 
tions in South Africa, and employs 4S laborers; but no 
distinction seems to be made in the report between or- 
dained missionaries and subordinate agents, as in the sta- 
tistics of other societies. Altogether, the Berlin Society 
employs some eighty missionaries. 

“ Swedish Missionary Society.— The Swedes made vigor- 
ous though unsuccessful efforts to propagate the Gospel 
in heathen lands as early as the year 1559. The sphere 
of their operations was Lapland, and their work was con- 
ducted under royal auspices. Gustavus Vasa headed the 
missionary movement of his country for the enlighten- 
ment of the Laplander, and succeeding monarchs threw 
the weight of their influence into the Christian enterprise. 
In 1775 the New Testament, translated into Laplandese, 
was published. The mission was far from prosperous, 
however, and, after years of hoping against hope, it was 
abandoned. Nor is this to be wondered at, if one half of 
what has been recorded in reference to the drinking and 
other immoral habits of both priests and people is true. 
After an interval of nearly three centuries, Lapland again 
engrossed the attention of the Swedes. In 1835 the Swed- 
ish Missionary Society was formed, and sent forth a pious 
young man, named Carl Ludovic Tellstroem, the fruit of 
the Wesleyan Mission in Stockholm, as a catechist to 
Lapland. He had many difficulties to encounter from the 
migratory and dissipated habits of the people; but by 
following them to their markets and fairs with his Bible, 
to instruct them in the truths of the Gospel, there is rea- 
son to hope that his labors were productive of some good 
results. Schools were afterwards established for the 
training of the rising generation, and the children were 
taught, fed, and clothed at the expense of the societj r , and 
at the end of two years were sent home with tracts and 
books to interest and instruct their parents, families, and 
friends. 

“ Evangelical Lutheran Mission. — This society was in- 
stituted in 1836, with its head-quarters at Dresden. The 
seat of direction was in 1S4S removed to Leipsic. Its 
efforts have been chiefly turned to Southern India, to the 
occupation of those fields of labor which had been previ- 
ously cultivated by the Danish missionaries. From a re- 
port published some time ago, it appears that they had in 
their employ 9 missionaries, with 2 native candidates, in 
8 different stations, counting 4500 Church members and 
890 scholars under t heir pastoral care. They have also la- 
bored as a society in New South Wales, but the results 
did not long warrant the continuance of this work. 

“Xorth German Missionary Society.— This institution 
was organized in the year 1836, with its seat first at Ham- 
burg and afterwards at Bremen. The scene of its earli- 
est labors was India, one station being in the Telogoo 
country, and the other in the Neilgherries. A serious 
diminution in the financial receipts led to the transference 
of the mission for some years to the United States Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. When the finances revived, 
however, the responsibilities connected with carrying on 
the work were again assumed by the Bremen Union, and 
the field of effort has recently called forth a large amount 
of sympathy in North Germany, and 12 missionaries are 
now employed in useful labor. 

“ Norwegian Missionary Society. — This society was 
formed iu 1S42, and soon afterwards sent out missionaries 
to labor among the warlike Zulus in South-eastern Africa. 
The aim of the institution is to supply agents who are 
able and willing to instruct the people In the arts of civil- 
ized- life, ns well as in religions knowledge. With this 
object an estate was purchased in Natal, and au indus- 
trial institution established, which has already been pro- 
ductive of much good. 

“ Swedish (Lund) Mission.— In 1840 this society was es- 
tablished at Luiul, and three years afterwards it sent out 2 
missionaries to China, who were killed by pirates. Other 
agents were at length sent out, who were spared to take 
their share in attempting to evangelize the Chinese, with 
a hopeful prospect of success. 

“Berlin Missionary Union for China . — This society was i 
established in the mouth of June, 1850, during a visit of 
Dr. Gutzlaff to Berlin. Dr. F. W. Krummacher was ap- 
pointed president, and Prof. Laclis secretary. The object 
of the society is to send out European laborers, and to aid 
training institutions. In a field so wide as the vast Chi- 
nese empire there is ample room for all, and from the last 
published accounts it is pleasing to learn that the mis- 
sionaries of this small but useful association were actively 
employed in diffusing abroad the light of the Gospel. 

“Of minor account, is the Evangelical Mission Society , 
founded in 1858 by Giitzlaff, until then a member of the 
Berlin Missionary Society. No stress is laid upon the ed- 
ucation of the missionary, but the mission field as a life - 1 


home is insisted upon. This society labors in New South 
Wales, among the Papuas, and iu the South Sea Islands 
and East India. 

“Another society worthy of notice here is the Her- 
manmburger Mission, with head - quarters at Hanover, 
founded by pastor Harms. It labors iu East Africa. 

“ Miscellaneous Jewish Societies. — On the continent of 
Europe there are sundry associations which have for their 
object the evangelization of the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, but their labors are so local and diversified that 
they cannot well be described separately. The Jewish 
Society at Berlin was formed in 1822, the Bremenlelie So- 
ciety iu 1839, the Rhenish Westphalia Union in 1843, the 
Hamburg-Altomi in 1844, the Hesse Cassel in 1845, and the 
Hesse Darmstadt in 1845. These are hut a few of the 
many organizations which exist iu connection with Chris- 
tian churches of various denominations for the special 
benefit of the Jews, and the interest in the spiritual wel- 
fare of Abraham's seed is deepening and widening every 
year. 

“ II. British Missionary Societies. — Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parte.— This is the oldest 
Protestant missionary society iu England, and its origin 
may he traced to a very remote period. About the year 
1044, while the civil wars still continued in that country, 
a petition was presented.to Parliament by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, supported by many English and 
Scotch divines, nrging the duty of attempting to convert 
the natives of North America to Christianity. This, no 
doubt, led to the ordinance passed on July 27, 1648, by 
the Independents of the Commonwealth, by which a cor- 
poration was established, entitled ‘The President and 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New Eng- 
land.’ The preamble recites that ‘ihe Commons of 
England assembled in Parliament, having received intel- 
ligence that the heathens in New England are beginning 
to call upon the name of the Lord, feel bound to assist in 
the work.’ They ordered the act to be read in all the 
churches of the laud, and collections to be made iu aid of 
the object. This was the first missionary association 
formed in England, and may he considered as the parent 
of the present ‘venerable’ Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel ill Foreign Parts. The colonial settlements 
first attracted public attention to the spiritual wants of 
their European and heathen populations. The colonists 
of New England from the commencement displayed great 
zeal for the conversion of the Indians. The labors of 
Eliot, Mather, and others will never be forgotten by the 
Christian Church. After the Restoration in Great Brit- 
ain, Baxter and Boyle distinguished themselves by their 
practical sympathy with the "work in which these excel- 
lent men were engaged. Meanwhile the Church of Eng- 
land became interested in supplying the new colonies 
with Episcopalian ministers. Iu 1075 it was fonnd ‘that 
there were scarcely four members of the Church of Eng- 
land in all the vast tracts of North America.’ In view of 
this lamentable state of things, royalty was moved to lib- 
erality. Charles II was induced by Compton, bishop of 
London, to allow £20 for passage money for ministers and 
schoolmasters willing to go out to supply the deficiency, 
and the sum of £1200 was also granted to supply Ameri- 
can parishes with Bibles and other religious books. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
was organized in the month of June, 1701, when it received 
a charter from William III. The main objects for which 
it was instituted are stated to he twofold, it was designed 
‘to provide for the ministrations of the Church of Eng- 
land in the British colonies, and to propagate the Gospel 
among the native inhabitants of those countries.’ 

“The income of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts is derived from various sources, 
embracing Parliamentary grants, collections in churches, 
schoolrooms, anil public' halls, in which anniversary ser- 
mons are preached and missionary meetings held, and 
subscriptions and legacies from individuals. In this way 
the institution is liberally supported, and a large amount 
of agency is brought to hear upon the people where mis- 
sion stations have been formed. 

“During the long period of its existence the venera- 
ble Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts has gradually extended its labors to various parts 
of the world, and has been instrumental of much good, es- 
pecially to British colonists at an early period of their 
struggles, long before modern missionary societies had 
commenced their operations. This useful institution now 
occupies important stations in the British provinces of 
North America, the Dominion of Canada, British Colum- 
bia, the West Indies, Southern Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, Iudia, and China. To all these places Anglican 
bishops and clergymen have gone forth, carrying with 
them their own views of Church order and discipline; 
and in connection with every important colony a diocese 
has been formed, and parishes have been organized after 
the style of the mother country. The main object of the 
institution is to supply the services and the ordinances of 
the Church of England to the tens of thousands of British 
emigrants who have been annually leaving the shores of 
their native country from generation to generation, to 
better their condition in foreign lands. And with much 
zeal and earnestness have the" agents of this society fol- 
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lowed their countrymen in nil their wanderings, minister- ' 
in" to their spiritual necessities, and bringing home to 
their recollections the tender associations of t he ‘old 
country,’ where they were favored in times of yore to lis- 
ten with pleasure to the sound of the 4 church-going bell.’ 
Nor have the dark, benighted heathen population within 
the boundaries and in the neighborhood of the respective 
colonies been neglected by this time-honored institution. 
.Many poor wandering Indians in the north-western wilds 
of America, us well as idolatrous Hindus in the East, and 
warlike Kaffirs in Southern Africa, to say nothing of the 
aborigines of other lands, have been fa voted with the 
means of grace and religious instruction through its in- 
sirunienialitv, especially of late years, siuce attention 
was more pa’rticularly directed to this department of the 
work. 

*• The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knoiclethje. 
— Although not strictly missionary iu its primary object, 
this was at a very early period an auxiliary to Christian 
missions, and is at this day a most powerful help to the 
Church of England in her desolate places abroad, as well 
as at home. It was founded in 169*, mainly by a private 
clergyman, l)r. Thomas Bray, who, subsequently acting as 
commissioner in Maryland, and seeing the gteat neces- 
sity for some farther effort at home for the advancement 
of religion in the colonies, happily succeeded in rousing 
public attention to the matter. Having afterwards been 
the chief instrument in the formation of the Gospel Prop- 
agation Society, Dr. Bray may he fairly considered the 
founder of both these institutions, and in them of many 
other noble societies which followed them, by imitation 
or natural consequence. As early as the year ITO'J the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge estab- 
lished a connection with the Danish mission to the Hin- 
dus at Tranquebar, and rendered considerable aid towards 
the support of the work. The Tanjore mission originat- 
ed in 1720, and the one at Trichinopoly in 1762, which, 
with the celebrated Schwarts as its missionary, was taken 
up live years afterwards by the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety, and prosecuted with vigor and success. When 
other institutions of the Church of England were after- 
wards organized for the express purpose of propagating 
the Gospel in foreign lands, the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety thenceforth confined its attention to the circulation 
of religions works— Bibles, Prayer-books, tracts, etc. — at 
a cheap rate in Great Britain ami its several dependencies. 
There arc branch societies in various parts of the coun- 
try, and persons are constituted members by subscribing 
annually a sum not less than one guinea. 

“ The' Church Missionary Society was instituted in Lon- 
don in the month of April, 1799. ' The original design of 
the society was to act more especially in Africa and the 
East. That fact was embodied in its first designation, 
but afterwards dropped. Though the sphere contemplat- 
ed by the first hoard of directors was neither small nor 
unimportant, this society lias planted missions over still 
more widely-extended regions. At first, and for a long 
time after its commencement, this society was simply sup- 
ported and governed by the members of the Episcopal 
Church, and was not in any way subject to ecclesiastical 
authority. At length the appointment of English bishops 
to foreign countries rendered a change in the administra- 
tion of the Church Missionary Society absolutely neces- 
sary; and it was decided that in future the institution 
should he conducted in strict conformity with the ecclesi- 
astical principles of the Establishment. Hence all the 
missionaries who now go out in its service are placed un- 
der the government and direction of the bishops nearest 
to their respective stations. The funds of the Church 
Missionary Society are supplied in the usual way by per- 
sonal contributions, legacies, collections after sermons, 
and at public meetings; and hitherto the institution lias 
been supported in a very liberal manner. 

‘•The principal spheres of labor entered upon and effi- 
ciently worked by the agents of the Church Missionary 
Society have becii in Western Africa, Continental India, 
and Ce\lon, British North America, and the West Indies. 
In all these countries, hut especially in the one first named, 
the missionaries, catechists, and teachers of this institu- 
tion have toiled with commendable zeal and diligence, 
and have been favored to see the fruit of their labor on u 
large scale. The Missionary Jtrront gives statistics of the 
Church Missionary Society in WtO and lWn respectively: 
‘The total income of the society then was X3n,t (52 ; now 
it is £ 150,11(10. Its communicants then numbered 31S; now 
they are 21, "Of. (including the congregations transferred 
in isfig to the native Church in Western Africa'). The 
number of European missionaries was then 34: now it is 
2(i3. Then* was not then one native ordained clergyman 
employed by the society ; now there are lei*, t'p to .March 
1 , lstjT ii-id gone 'forth on foreign service, in connec- 
tion with the Church Missionary Society, 502 men of va- 
rious countries and races; of these lio less than 121 were 
Germans, since that period it larger proportion of English 
clergymen have engaged in missionary work.’ 

“ The Colonial Church ana School Society may he re- 
garded as supplementary to the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety. It has rendered valuable assistance to the missiona- 
ries employed in the far north-western wilds of British 
America, formerly iucluded iu the Hudson’s Bay territo- 


ries, to clergymen and teachers laboring among the scat- 
tered settlers of Australia, and to mission stations and 
schools in several of the British colonies. 

“ The London Society for Pronwtiny Christianity among 
the Jews was founded in the year ISOS, although it was 
not fully organized until the following year. The consti- 
tution originally contemplated two objects: ‘To relieve 
the temporal distress of the Jews, and to promote their 
spiritual welfare.’ Public worship, and the education of 
the children under the care of the society, within the 
United Kingdom, are conducted in strict conformity to 
the principles and formularies of the Church of England, 
with which it has always been identified both in its man- 
agement aikl principal support. The first sphere of its 
action was among the Jews iu London. Iu lsn a print- 
ing-press was established to give employment to poor 
Jewish converts. Two years later a chapel and schools 
were opened for the benefit of seventy-nine proselytes 
and their families. In lsls the first foreign missionary 
was sent forth to labor in Poland, where a seminary was 
soon afterwards established for the training of Jewish 
converts as missionaries. The society also published a 
Hebrew edition of the Scriptures for the Jews generally, 
and prepared a Jtulajo-Polish version for Poland, and a 
Syriac version for the Cabalistic Jews. In 1*40 the Jew- 
ish college for the complete training of missionary agents 
was established. It has proved anlmportant auxiliary to 
Jewish missions, not only in connection with the London 
society, but also to kindled institutions which weie af- 
terwards called into existence. The Loudon Society has 
above 30 mission stations tor the benefit of the Jews in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa; more than fcO missionaries, of 
whom upwards of 60 are converted Israelites; about 20 
schools, with an aggregate of Hebrew children during the 
last thirty years of upwards of 10,000. This society has 
seen 50 of its converts ordained as clergymen of Christian 
congregations at home, and it lias distributed above 60,000 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

“ Scottish Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge. 
— This institution was established in Edinburgh in the 
year 1709, being the first missionary association organized 
by the Presbyterians of North Britain. Its original de- 
sign was the extension of religion in the British empire, 
and especially in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
The pagan world subsequently arrested the attention of 
the directors, and called forth their sympathies and efforts. 
About twenty years after its formation this society en- 
tered into correspondence, with a view to forming sta- 
tions among the American Indians in the vicinity ol New 
England. Three agents were appointed to labor among 
the aborigines of these settlements; hut, from some un- 
toward circumstances which occurred, they appear to have 
been wanting in adaptation for their work, and were 
withdrawn. In 1741 n mission was established aim . gthe 
Delaware Indians, which met with great success. A num- 
ber of native converts were leceived into the Church by 
baptism, and the heart of the missionary was oheeied by 
manifest tokens of the- divine presence and blessing. A 
good work was also carried on for some time among the 
Iudians of Long Island by the agency of this society ; but 
an attempt to evangelize the miiives settled on the banks 
of the Susquehanna was not so successful. 

“ The Scottish Missionary Socitty was instituted ill the 
month of February, 1796," under the designation of the 
Edinburgh Missionary Society. The first mission of this 
society to Sierra Leone was not ft success. Nothing 
daunted by the comparative failure of the mission to 
Western Africa, in 1S02 the Scottish Missionary Society 
sent out two missionaries to Tartary. This mission also 
failed in consequence of the oppicssive and restrictive 
measures of government. The agents of (his society were 
more successful, however, in Asiatic. Bussia, where they 
commenced their labors in 1*(if>. In I s 22 missionaries 
were also sent to India, when Bombay and Puna were oc- 
cupied ns principal stations. In 1>35 this branch of the 
work was transferred to the General Assembly of tiic 
Church of Scotland, which had recently commenced oper- 
ations in India. In 1*24 a mission was organized for Ja- 
maica, which was productive of much good. This pro- 
duced a mission to Old Calabar, Western Africa, which 
l»as been prosecuted with vigor and success. In 1M7 the 
stations of this society in Jamaica were transferred to the 
Failed Presbyterian Church, by which they arc now car- 
ried on with efficiency and success. 

“ The (ilasi/otc Missionary Soi icty was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1796. It sent missionaries to Western and South- 
ern Africa, but without very marked success. In 1S44 the 
missions of the Glasgow Society were transferred to the 
Free Church ofScothind. 

“ The Church of Scot I a mi's Poreiyn Mission Scheme. — The 
formation of several missionary societies of n general nat- 
ure towards the close of the lasl century appears to have 
excited the zeal, if not the jealousy, of the Church of Scot- 
land, and ovcrtuies were presented to the General Assem- 
bly from different synods, praying that attention might 
he paid to the claims of i lie heathen world. For some 
time these were disregarded; lnit in 1*24 the subject was 
brought forward again, and a committee was appointed 
to prepare a programme for the organization of what was 
justly designated as ‘ a pious and benevolent object.’ At 
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the next Assembly, in 1S25, tbe committee reported in fa- 
vor of British India as a field of labor, and advised the 
establishment of a great central seminary, with auxiliary 
district schools for the instruction of Hindu children and 
youu <r persons of both sexes. In 1829 the Rev. Alexander 
Duff "sailed for Calcutta ns the head of the educational 
institution. The ship was wrecked off the Cape of Good 
Hope, but without loss of life. After some delay and 
many dangers, Mr. and Mrs. Duff arrived at Calcutta on 
Mav 27, 1830, having lost a valuable library, and ‘being 
more dead than alive.’ The seminary was opened in the 
month of August, and met with remarkable success. 
Within a few days of the opening 200 pupils were in at- 
tendance. Both the elementary and collegiate sections of 
the institution prospered. The English language was 
chosen as the medium of instruction in the highest classes, 
but as soon as qualified teachers and suitable school-books 
could be obtained, due attention was paid to the vernacu- 
lar. In 1S35 three missionaries — the Rev. Janies Mitchell, 
John Wilson, and Robert Nisbet— were transferred by 
their own desire from the Scottish Missionary Society to 
the General Assembly’s Mission ; and in 1843 still further 
changes were made by the disruption of the General As- 
sembly, which issued in the formation of the Free Church 
of Scotland, to which all the missionaries in India ad- 
hered, with the buildings, furniture, and property of the 
respective stations. After laboring in connection with 
the Indian Mission for nearly thirty-five years, Dr. Duff 
finally returned to his native land in 1803, having mean- 
while made but a brief visit to England and the United 
States in 1854 and 1855. 

“ The Free Church of Scotland's Foreign Mission .— This 
Church, after its organization in 1843, made arrangements 
for carrying on the missionary work both at home and 
abroad. The educational establishment at Calcutta, un- 
der the able superintendence of Dr. Duff, and the mission 
stations at Bombay, Puna, Nagpore, Madras, and other 
places in India, as’well as these in Southern Africa, the 
colonies of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, the 
West Indies, Madeira, the Mediterranean, Australia, and 
Natal, were prosecuted with vigor and success under the 
new administration. 

“The Free Church of Scotland also assumed the re- 
sponsibility of supporting and carrying on a mission to 
the Jews which had been organized a short time before 
the disruption. The history of this branch of the work, 
so far as Hungary and Austria are concerned, is of more 
than ordinary interest. Pesth was the scene of a remark- 
able awakening among the scattered seed of Abraham. 
Hundreds of Jews, many of them persons of distinction, 
became simultaneously interested inquirers into the truth 
of Christianity. The revolution in Hungary caused the 
suspension of the mission for a time, and the despotism 
of Austria well-nigh extinguished it. Of late years there 
have been considerable changes in the scene of its opera- 
tions, and Frankfort, Amsterdam, Breslau, Pesth, Galatz, 
and other places are mentioned in the society’s report as 
places where its agents are now laboring for the conver- 
sion of the Jews to the faith of the Gospel. 

“ United Presbyterian Synod's Foreign Mission.— In the 
year 1835 the United Secession Church planted a mission 
in the West Indies by the agency of the Revs. William 
Paterson and James Niven. In the course of a few years 
several stations were opened in Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
the Grand Caymanas. The progress of the mission to 
these parts is indicated by the following scenes of labor, 
and the dates when the work was commenced at each 
place respectively: Jamaica — Stirling, ls35; New Brough- 
ton, 1835; Friendship, 1S37 ; GoshetqlS37; Mount Olivet, 
1S39 ; Montego Bay, 1848 ; Kingston, 1S4S. Trinidad— Port 
of Spain, 1839; Arauca, 1842. The Great Caymanas— 
Georgetown, 1S46. In 1840 a mission was commenced at 
Old Calabar, in Western Africa, intended to he worked 
chiefly by converted negroes from Jamaica. The synod 
also sent several missionaries to Canada, who have since 
succeeded in forming self-sustaining congregations, and 
even in organizing large and influential presbyteries. The 
first work of the United Presbyterian Church, formed in 
May, 1S47, was to accept of the transference of the stations 
and agents of the Scottish Missionary Society in Jamaica, 
and of the Glasgow African Missionary Society in Kaffra- 
ria, which it has since conducted with vigor and success. 
It has also a Jewish mission to Algiers, Aleppo, and other 
places. 

“ English Presbyterian Synod's Foreign Mission . — This 
Church entered upon foreign missionary operations in 
1844. The principal scene of its labors is China, and al- 
though the work has not as yet been conducted on a 
large scale, it is hoped that lasting good will be the. result. 
The funds of the society were considerably augmented a 
few years ago by the handsome bequest of the late Mr. 
Suudeman, to whose benevolence and general Christian 
character a graceful tribute is paid in the annual report for 
1S59. Promising mission stations have been formed at 
Amoy and Swatow, where a few converted natives have 
been united in Church fellowship, and an additional mis- 
sionary has recently been ordained and sent forth to 
strengthen the hands of the brethren who have been some 
time in the field. 

“ lleformed Presbyterian Church Mission , — Foreign mis- 


sionary operations were commenced by this body in 1842. 
The principal scene of its labor has been the South 8eu 
Islands, especially New Zealand and the New Hebrides. 
The Rev. John Iuglis labored for many years in the island 
of Aneitetim with considerable success. By the blessing 
of God on his unwearied efforts a goodly number of con- 
verted natives were gathered into the fold of Christ, some 
of whom became efficient Church officers and teachers of 
others, while the rising generation were carefully trained 
in a knowledge of God’s holy Word to an extent which is 
not often witnessed even on mission stations. At one 
time, out of a population of 1900 in a certain district, 1700 
were able to read the Bible — a proportion of readers per- 
haps scarcely surpassed in any country. 

“ Irish Presbyterian Church's Mission . — The General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland commenced 
its missionary operations in 1840. Their first field was 
India. Considerable attention has also been paid to the 
British colonies by this body, missionaries having been 
sent out at different times to North America, Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. The Assembly has also 
Jewish missions at Hamburg, Bonn, and in Syria. 

“ Scottish Society for the Conversion of Israel . — This so- 
ciety was instituted in the year 1845, not in connection 
with any particular branch of the Christian Church, but 
on a broad a pel catholic basis, the directors being chosen 
from different denominations. It was originally designed 
to afford temporal relief to the migrating Jews who vis- 
ited Glasgow. Subsequently it extended its operations 
to the seed of Abraham iu foreign lauds, and sought their 
spiritual benefit as well as temporal welfare. Stations 
were formed and agents employed at Hamburg, Algiers, 
and Alexandria; but in 1857, when the United Presbyte- 
rian Church originated a mission to the Jews, these for- 
eign stations were transferred to that body, from which 
most of the funds had beeu derived, and the Scottish So- 
ciety again confined its labors to home, as before. 

“ Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. — In the year 
1S41 several of the leading medical practitioners in the 
Scotch metropolis, in the course of their reading, having 
come to the conclusion that medical skill might be greatly 
helpful to Christian missions, formed themselves into an 
association for this object. Their first efforts were di- 
rected to China, where the want of medical knowledge 
was sorely felt. The constitution of the society does not 
restrict its operations to the Celestial empire, but leaves 
it at liberty to afford its aid to the missionary enterprise 
in any part of the world. The intention of its patrons is 
to give gratuitous medical aid to the suffering poor, and 
at the same time to embrace every opportunity of impart- 
ing religious instruction to the dark, benighted heathens 
who are the objects of its benevolence. 

“ London Missionary Society .— Towards the close of the 
year 1794 a spirited paper appeared in the Evangelical 
Magazine advocating the formation of a mission to the 
heathen on the broadest possible basis. This led to the 
organization of the Loudon Missionary Society. The 
Rev. David Bogne, D.l)., of Gosport, the author of the pa- 
per alluded to, may therefore be regarded as the father 
and founder of this noble institution ; and his name will 
ever be held in grateful remembrance by the friends of 
missions. Two months after the appearance of Dr. 
Bogue’s practical paper, a conference was held to take 
steps for giving effect to the laudable proposal. That 
conference was attended by representatives from several 
evangelical bodies, in accordance with the proposed catho- 
licity of the spirit of action. The result of that conference 
was a carefully-prepared address to the ministers and 
members of the* various churches, and the appointment of 
a committee to diffuse information, and to learn the senti- 
ments of the Christian public upon the subject. A con- 
ference upon a larger scale was held in September, 1795 — 
twelve months offer the publication of Dr. Bogue's paper. 
The conference lasted three days, and comprised a large 
and influential body of Christians. The Rev. Dr. Haweis 
preached an eloquent and impressive sermon on the occa- 
sion, taking for his subject the great commission (Mark 
xv, 10) ; and the Rev. J. Border and the Rev. Rowland Hill 
also took part in the preliminary work which issued in 
the formation of the institution. 'Thus, amid many pray- 
ers, much fraternal love, and the promise of large sup- 
port both in counsel and contributions, the London Mis- 
sionary Society was launched. 

“The first question which pressed upon the attention, 
of the dilectors of the London Missionary Society after 
its formation was the selection of the most suitable fields 
of labor. Wishing to commence their operations in a part 
of the world where no efforts had as yet been made by 
any other society for the evangelization of the natives, 
and encouraged by the reports which had been brought 
to England irom the South Seas by an expl< ring expe- 
dition which had discovered many new islands, they de- 
cided, in the first place, to send missionaries to Polynesia. 
The field once chosen, and that choice published, it was 
found that neither agents nor money were wanting for 
the enterprise. The enthusiasm which prevailed was broad 
and deep, and the readiness with which service was of- 
fered and funds furnished cheered the hearts of the direc- 
I tors, and was regarded by them as a clear indication of 
the diviue favor. Iu the early part of 179<Jthe missionary 
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ship Duf was purchased, and freighted with a snitable 1 
cargo ; uud twenty-nine agents wlio had volunteered their 
services embarked for their distant sphere of labor. These 
were not all missionaries, properly so called, only four of 
them being ordained ministers, and tbe rest mechanics 
or artisans of different kinds, intended to take a part in 
the good work. Everything appeared providential hith- 
erfiCawl, to crown all, Mr. James Wilson, a retired cap- 
tain of excellent spirit and great professional skill, prof- 
fered his services to navigate the ship with its precious 
car-rn to Polynesia. After some detention at Portsmouth, 
the = />M/T went to sea on Sept. 23, followed by the earnest 
pravers of thousands; and by the good providence of God 
reached her destination in safety, notwithstanding a se- 
vere storm which she encountered off the (Jape of Good 

U(,> *Thc missionary ship 1ht(f arrived at Tahiti on March 
6, IT'.iT, and anchored safely in Matavia Bay, at a distance 
of about three quarters of a mile from the shore. In the 
afternoon the captain and a member of the mission land- 
ed, and were met on the beach by Paitia, the aged chief 
of the district, who welcomed them to the country, and 
offered them a large native house for their accommoda- 
tion. It was arranged that to the four ordained ministers 
and fourteen of the unmarried brethren should be con- 
fided the establishment and prosecution of the mission at 
Tahiti ; that ten should endeavor to effect a settlement at 
Tonga, one of tbe Friendly Islands; and that two should 
proceed to the Marquesas. The agents were distributed 
according to this arrangement, and commenced their la- 
bors, no doubt, with the best intentions. It would be an 
exercise of painful interest, if our space permitted us, to 
give tiie sequel of this enterprise in all its particulars. It 
mav suffice to say that in this large hand of missionary 
agents, selected in such haste, there were several men 
who proved altogether deficient in mental power, moral 
courage, and other necessary qualifications for the work. 
Consequently, some proved unfaithful and abandoned the 
enterprise altogether; others were discouraged, and the 
few who were stout-hearted and courageous labored un- 
der many tiifliculties. In some of the islands the mission 
totally failed, several of the agents being murdered, and 
the rest having to flee for t heir lives. In after-years the 
London Missionary Society learned to select its missiona- 
ries with greater care, and seminaries for their proper 
training were speedily established. After numerous re- 
verses, ‘disappointments, and long delay, the missionaries 
of the London Society ultimately prosecuted their labors 
in various islands of Polynesia, with results of a most re- 
markable character, in connection with which the name 
of John Williams, the martyr of Erromangn, and those of 
other worthies, will he handed down to posterity as enti- 
tled to affectionate remembrance. 

“In 17tts, about three years after its commencement, 
the London Missionary Society sent, forth four missiona- 
ries to Southern Africa: Dr. Vanderkemp and Mr. Ed- 
monds to labor in that part of the Cape Colony which 
bordered upon Kaflraria, and Messrs. Kitchener and Ed- 
wards were stationed north of the colony among the 
Bushmen. In the following year Dr. Vanderkemp and 
his colleague penetrated into Knflirland, and offered the. 
(iospel to the warlike natives, but with little success at 
that time. They afterwards labored among the Hotten- 
tots living within the colonial boundary, several of whom 
were successfully instructed in the things of God, and 
brought to a saving knowledge of ihe truth. In lswi the 
missionaries crossed the Orange liiver, and commenced 
their labors among the wild Namaquas. Here the cele- 
brated Hubert Mofi’att began his honorable and eventful 
career, and was favored to rejoice over the notorious Hot- 
tentot chief Africaner. Mr. Moflatt afterwards estab- 
lished a prosperous mission at Knruman, among the 
Beelmanas, many of whom lie saw gathered into ihe fold 
of Christ, and into whose language he translated the Holy 
Scriptures. After a long, laborious, and honorable mis- 
sionary career, extending over half a century, Mr. Moflatt 
finally* returned to England in 1S70, a remarkable instance 
of God's preserving goodness micl of entire devotion to 
the mission cause. To t lie north of Bechuanaland, in the 
region of the Zambezc, Dr. Livingstone performed his 
wonderful missionary travels, and there also the ill-fated 
mission of the London Society to the Makololo was at- 
tempted. 

“ British India was the next field of labor on which the 
London Missionary Society entered. In 1“04 the Bev. 
Messrs. Hingeltaube, (’ran, and Dos Granges were sent 
out with the view of establishing a mission on the coa?t 
of Coromandel. On their arrival, Messrs, ('ran and Des 
Granges proceeded to Vizngapatam. which lies about hull 
miles south-west of Calcutta, and which was then unoc- 
cupied by any other society’s missionaries. There they 
met with a cordial reception, and soon succeeded in es- 
tablishing schools, and in translating portions of the 
Scriptures into the Telingn language. In Isos the mission 
was greatly strengthened by the conversion of a celebrated 
Brahmin, iiamed Annnderayer, an interesting account of 
which was given in the h'ran'ietiral Magazine. In 1 st >!> 
Mr. (’ran died, and his colleague, Mr. Des Granges, only 
survived him about twelve mourns. Thus was the sta- 
tion left desolate for a time; but other zealous missiona- 


ries were sent out, and the cause again prospered. The 
good work was afterwards extended to Madras, Belgaum, 
Bellary, Bangalore, Mysore, Salem, Combaconum, C'oimii- 
toor, Travancore, Chinsarah, Berhampore, Benares, Surat, 
and other parts of India. At all these places schools were 
established, congregations gathered, the Gospel faithfully 
preached, and many souls won for Christ through the 
agency of this excellent institution. 

“At an early period of its history, the London Mission- 
ary Society was led to turn its attention to the West Indies. 
In lfc'07 a Dutch planter in British Guiana made an earnest 
appeal to the directors for a missionary, accompanied by 
a liberal offer of pecuniary assistance*. This led to the 
appointment of the Itev. John Wray as the first agent of 
the society in Demerara. As the work extended, addi- 
tional missionaries were sent out, and stations were ulti- 
mately established in George Town, Berbicc, and various 
parts of the colony, much to the advantage of the pour 
negroes, who made* rapid progress in religion* knowledge. 
The mission was progressing delightfully, when it re- 
ceived a severe check by the general rising of the slaves. 
Bnt after the emancipation in 1834, the London Mission- 
ary Society realized the benefit of the change in common 
with other kindred institutions, and their numerous sta- 
tious in Demerara, Berbicc, and Jamaica have been fa- 
vored with a pleasing measure of prosperity under the 
more favorable circumstances of entire and unrestricted 
freedom. 

“To the London Missionary Society most he awarded 
the honor of organizing the first Protestant mission from 
England to China. In the year 1S07 the Rev. Robert Mor- 
rison was sent out, chiefly for the purpose of securing, if 
possible, a good translation of the Scriptures into the dif- 
ficult language of the Chinese empire. In this he suc- 
ceeded beyond the expectations of the most sanguine 
friends of 'the enterprise. He proved admirably adapted 
for the peculiar and untried sphere upon which he entered. 
After laboring at his translation for some years, Dr. Mor- 
rison was joined by other missionaries, and the work of 
preaching and teaching was commenced in good earnest. 
The progress of the mission was slow at first, and it was 
not till the year 1*14 that the first convert was baptized. 
Afterwards, "however, a considerable number of Chinese 
were brought to a saving knowledge of the truth, and 
gathered into the fold of Christ, through the united labors 
of the missionaries of this society. 

“ But the most interesting mission of the London Soci- 
ety was the one which was undertaken to the island of 
Madagascar in ISIS by the appointment of the Rev. 
Messrs. Jones and Bevan as the first missionaries. Re- 
turning for their families, whom they had left at the Mau- 
ritius until they should learn the state of the country, 
these excellent brethren proceeded to Tamatave in the 
I course of the following year, and commenced their work. 
Within seven weeks of their arrival five of this little baud 
sickened and died, and Mr. Jones was left alone, lie no- 
bly resolved to persevere in his solitary work as lie best 
could, and having returned from the Mauritius, whither 
he was obliged to retire for a season for the recovery of 
his health, he was joined by other missionaries from Eng- 
land, and their united labors proved very successful. Dur- 
ing the first fifteen years of this mission the entire Bible 
was translated into the Malagasy language, and printed 
at the mission press in the capital, and the missionaries 
frequently preached to n congregation of IttuO persons 
with the most blessed results. Then came a dark and 
gloomv night of persecution, during the bloody reign of a 
cruel pagan queen. The missionaries were driven from 
the island, hundreds of the converted natives suffered 
martyrdom rather than deny Christ, and the once prom- 
ising mission was laid desolate. This state of things had 
; continued for more than a quarter of a century, when, iu 
the order of divine providence, by the death of the queen 
in 1867, the wav was opened once more for the preaching 
of the Gospel in Madagascar. The mission wn* now re- 
commenced, and it was found that the native Christians 
had generally proved faithful, numerous accessions also 
having been* made to their number. Several memorial 
churches were built to commemorate the death of the 
martvrs, and the work was extended to various parts of 
the island, with the prospect of still greater good iu time 
to come. 

“The report of the London Missionary Society for 1S71 
stated: ‘ In China there aie connected with the society 18 
missionaries; in India, 4'.i; in Madagascar, 23; in South 
Africa, 3*2; in the West Indies. 13; and in the South Sea 
I district, 27. The total expenditure of the society, charge- 
able against home income, during the past year amounted 
to £*7,324 10#. ltd. Adding the expciulituie provided and 
incurred abroad, viz., £2»,H27 2#. lid., the entire outlay 
reached the sum of £107, 3M 19#. Sd.’ 

“ lirUiah Soviet >j for the I'rojwoation of the ftonjtel avwnrj 
the Jew *.—' This institution was' established in London in 
the vear 1842, and draws its chief support from the vari- 
ous Dissenting communities in England. Its object is 
identical with the Episcopal Society for Propagating 
Christianity among the Jews; hut, being organized on a 
more catholic and general basis, it nflords an appropriate 
sphere of evangelical labor in this department of mission- 
ary work for Nonconformists of every name. This society 
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does not aim so much to baptize aud found churches as to 
preach the Gospel and circulate the Scriptures and relig- 
ious tracts among the seed of Abraham in various coun- 
tries. Its first sphere of operations was among the Jews 
in the cities aud seaport towns of Great Britain. It after- 
wards extended its labors to the Continent, and opened 
stations at Frankfort, Paris, Lyons, Wiirtemberg, and 
Breslau, and also at Gibraltar and Tunis, the place last 
named having been found an excellent centre from which 
to work in Northern Africa, as well as a position of great 
influence from its being in the direct highway to the Holy 
Laud. This society has also its mission college for Ihe 
Jews, in which it trains many of its own agents. The 
twenty-four missionaries employed by this institution are 
all converted Jews, with the exception of two or three, 
more than one half of whom were trained at the mission 
college. Nor are the religions interests of the rising gen- 
eration neglected. From the beginning attention has 
been paid to Sabbath and week-day schools for Jewish 
children ; and a few years ago an orphan asylum was es- 
tablished, in which a considerable number of destitute 
Hebrew boys and girls are fed, clothed, and instructed; 
and when they grow up they are put to useful trades aud 
occupations, that they may earn their own livelihood. 

“ Cungreyatio7ial Home Missions. — The report presented 
to the last anniversary of this association stated that the 
society consists of 144 home mission pastors, who occupy 
central positions composed of four, live, or six villages, 
where, with the help of 237 voluntary lay preachers, the 
Gospel is preached in 545 mission chapels and rooms, the 
attendance in which had exceeded 50,000 persons. There 
is in connection with this organization a department of 
lay aud colportor evangelists, lot) of whom are now at 
work, who had visited So, 000 families during the year, dis- 
tributed 250,000 tracts, sold 3000 copies of the Bible, aud 
120,000 periodicals. One thousand members had been 
added to the churches by means of this agency during the 
year. 

“ Baptist Missionary Society.— Like most other great and 
good things, the Baptist Missionary Society had a small 
and humble beginning. Its early history is inseparably 
connected with that of William Cavey, who may be fairly 
regarded as its father and founder, as well as its first mis- 
sionary to the heathen world. Although of humble par- 
entage' and low condition in life, Mr. Carey was a man of 
great mental energy and unwearied perseverance. While 
plying his lowly avocations, first as a shoemaker and aft- 
erwards as a humble pastor and village schoolmaster, he 
conceived the grand idea of attempting to propagate the 
Gospel among heathen nations; and, to make himself 
better acquainted with the wants of the world, and to 
prepare himself for future action, he constructed maps of 
various countries, read numerous books, and studied two 
or three different languages. At length, in 1784, the Not- 
tingham Baptist Association, to which lie belonged, re- 
solved upon holding monthly concerts for prayer. Mr. Ca- 
rey's one topic at these meetings was the degraded state 
of heathen lands-; but few entirely sympathized with him 
in his views. Seven years later, when he had removed to 
Leicester, he introduced his favorite theme, and pressed it 
upon the attention of his ministerial brethren when as- 
sembled together. He respectfully submitted for their 
consideration, ‘Whether it was not practicable, and their 
bounden duty, to attempt somewhat towards spreading 
the Gospel in the heathen world.’ At the next meeting 
of the association, in the month of May, 1792, Mr. Carey 
preached his ever-memorable sermon from Isa. liv, 2, 3, 
and dwelt with great power on his tw r o leading divisions 
— ‘Expect great things from God, and attempt great 
things for God.’ The* impression produced by this dis- 
course was so deep and general that the association re- 
solved upon instituting a mission to the heathen at their 
next meeting in autumn. On Oct. 2 the society was 
formed, aud although the collection on the occasion only 
amounted to £13 2s. 6rf., ample funds speedily flowed in 
from various quarters. 

“After the formation of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the next great question was in reference to the specific 
field in which operations should commence. Mr. Carey 
had thought long and anxiously about the South Sea Isl- 
ands, aud held himself in readiness to proceed thither if 
he could be promised support even for one year. Just at 
that time he met with a Mr. Thomas, from India, w-ho was 
busily engaged in collecting funds for the establishment 
of a Christian mission in Bengal. In consequence of the 
representations made by this well-meaning but somewhat 
eccentric stranger, it was arranged that Mr. Carey should 
accompany him to the East, and that they should unite 
their efforts to establish a Baptist mission among the 
Hindus. After encountering numerous and complicated 
difficulties, financial, domestic, and political, they at length 
embarked for India in the Princess Maria, a Danish East 
Indiaman, on June 13, 1793. They lauded in safety at 
Balasorc on Nov. 10 ; but finding the way closed by the 
restrictions of the East India Company against their 
openly pursuing their sacred vocation as Christian mis- 
sionaries, aud being uncertain as to what amount of sup- 
port, if any, they would receive for themselves and their 
families from England, they went up the country, and 
took situations which were offered to them hi connection 


with establishments for the cultivation and manufacture 
of indigo. At the same time they studied the language 
of the natives, held religious meetings with the people, 
and labored in every way to bring them to a saving knowl- 
edge of the truth. Mr. Carey, moreover, from the begin- 
ning gave great attention to the translation of the Script- 
ures into ttie Bengalee and other languages of the East, 
and the extent to which he succeeded was perfectly mar- 
vellous. As the prospects of success improved, additional 
missionaries were sent out from England ; the head-quar- 
ters of the mission were removed to the Danish settlement 
of Sernmpore ; printing-presses were set up, aud the work 
of translating and preaching the Gospel was carried on 
in a manner which has scarcely ever been equalled in any 
other part of the mission field. Mr. Carey became one of 
the most learned men in India, and for several years Held, 
the high office of professor of languages iu the Calcutta 
College, in addition to his missionary duties. After a 
long and honorable career, during which he saw the Bap- 
tist mission iu India greatly extended, and the whole or 
parts of the sacred Scriptures translated into about forty 
' different languages of the East, Dr. Carey died iu peace at 
j Serampore, at the advanced age of seventy-three, on Mon- 
day, June 9, 1S34, leaving a noble example of disinterested 
zeal and entire devoteduess to the service ofChrist among 
the heathen. 

“The attention of the Baptist Missionary Society was 
directed at an early period to the West Indies, aud in 1S14 
the first station was commenced at Falmouth, in Jamaica. 
The first regular missionary appointed to this interesting 
sphere of labor was the Rev. John Itowe, but the gronnd 
had been partially prepared by Mr. Moses Baker, a man 
of color from America. The favorable reports sent home 
by the first missionary to Jamaica induced the society to 
send out two more laborers in the course of the following 
year. The number of agents was increased still further 
afterwards, till, in the course of fifteen years, fourteen 
pastors were employed, and the Church members num- 
bered upwards of 10,000. Prosperous stations were estab- 
lished not only at Falmouth, but also in Kingston, Mon- 
tego Bay, aud in most of the other chief towns on the 
island. Ail went on well till the year 1831, when there 
occurred one of those insurrections of the Negro slaves 
which have repeatedly been so disastrous in their results 
to the missionary enterprise. As usual, the planters 
strove to involve the missionaries in the consequences of 
their own folly. In their fury the colonists destroyed 
nearly all the chapels of the Baptist Missionary Society 
tin ughont the island, with a view to secure the expulsion 
of their agents ; bnt in this they were disappointed. The 
, value of the property thus wantonly destroyed was esti- 
mated at £20,000. The local government gave no redress ; 
but the Imperial Parliament made handsome grants to 
compensate for the loss, and the British public came for- 
ward most liberally to help to restore the waste places of 
Zion. When the storm had passed over, the work again 
revived and prospered, not only in Jamaica, but also iu 
the Bahama Islands, Trinidad, ‘Honduras, JSt. Domiugo, 
and other parts of the West Indies. 

“In the year 1S4S the Baptist Missionary Society ex- 
tended its labors to Western Africa, and stations were es- 
tablished iu the island of Fernando Po, aud also on the 
banks ofthe Camaroons, in the Bight of Benin. The liev. 
A. Saker was the first missionary to this part of the coast, 
and lie was spared to labor for many years, and to see the 
fruit of bis labor, while many others fell a sacrifice to the 
climate soon after their arrival. At. length the Baptist 
missionaries were expelled from Fernando Po by the 
Spanish government on their taking possession of the isl- 
and on the termination of their agreement with the Eng- 
lish. On the mainland, however, where unrestricted re- 
ligious liberty was allowed by the native chiefs, the good 
work took deep root, and a goodly number of hopeful 
converts were gathered into the fold of Christ. When 
China was thrown open to European missionaries, the 
Baptist Missionary Society responded to the call for Gos- 
pel preachers, and sent out two or three agents, who suc- 
ceeded in making a good beginning, notwithstanding nu- 
merous difficulties which had to be encountered. Nor 
has this institution been unmindful of the claims of Eu- 
rope. It has recently appointed missionaries to Norway 
and Italy; and iu Rome itself its agents are taking their 
share iu the glorious work of shedding the light of divine 
truth on the darkness of popish error and superstition. « 

“According to the last annual report, the number of 
European missionaries employed in various parts of the 
world by the Baptist Missionary Society (not iuclndiug 
the Jamaica Baptist Union) is 58, in addition to 221 native 
pastors and preachers, who have been raised up iu distant 
lands as the fruit of missionary labor. These occupy 296 
stations, and minister in 104 chapels of various kiuds, and 
they have under their pastoral care 536 European and 6491 
native Church members. The number of scholars attend- 
ing the mission schools is 3777. Iu connection with the 
Jamaica Baptist Union there are 37 pastors, 94 churches, 

I 20,599 Church members, and 224*2 inquirers. 

1 “ General Baptist Missionary Society . — The General Bap- 

tists, so called from their geueral or Arminian views of. 
redemption, formed a missionary society in 1S16. The 
origin of this association is, under God, traceable mainly 
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to the able advocacy of the Rev. J. G. Pike. Regarding 
the lield ns wide enough for all the agents that c<juld be 
sent into it, this society also lirst turned its attention to 
India. In the month of May, 1S21, two missionaries, the 
Rev. Messrs. Bnmpton and l’eggs, sailed for Cnttach, the 
principal town in Orissa, the seat of the notorious idol 
Juggernaut. The tirst of these devoted servants of Christ 
soon finished his course ; but other agents followed at in- 
tervals, and opened new stations in adjoining districts. 
They were driven, however, by the force of external cir- 
cumstances, to make frequent changes in their locations 
ami plans of action. Their chief work consisted in com- 
bating the prejudices and practices of idolatry, and their 
stations were generally found in the neighborhood of the 
head-quarters of the venerated idols. The missionaries 
succeeded in establishing schools for both sexes, and an 
asylum for orphan or destitute children. Many a precious 
life they iustrnmentaliy preserved, which had been de- 
voted to the. blood-stained altar. As elsewhere, the great 
enemy to Christianity in Orissa was caste, change of creed 
being attended by enormous sacrifices — not only separa- 
tion from kindred, but the loss of the wonted means of 
support. Despite all obstacles, and they Were many and 
serious, the Gospel was ultimately embraced by consider- 
able numbers, although the missionaries had to wait six 
years for their first convert. To counteract in some meas- 
ure the evils which followed upon the loss of caste, the 
missionaries set themselves to the formation of villages, 
where the converts might he mutually helpful to each 
other. A carefully executed translation of the Bible into 
the Orissa language, and the preparation of a dictionary 
and grammar, were the work of Mr. Sutton, one of the 
society’s missionaries, who exerted himself nobly in this 
department of Christian labor. In 1S45 this society es- 
tablished a mission at Ningpo, in Chinn, which, although 
feeble in its commencement, encourages the hope of its 
friends and patrons as to a fair measure of success in time 
to come. 

“ Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society . — The name of 
Dr. Coke must ever be associated with the early history 
of Methodist missions. He was raised up and called by 
the providence of God to this department of Christian la- 
bor just at the time when his services were specially re- 
quired. Mr. Wesley was fully engaged iu guiding that 
great religions movement which took place in the United 
Kingdom in the latter part of the ISth century, when the 
foreign work was commenced, and could ill afford to have 
his attention called off to distant fields of labor. It was 
at this critical period that Dr. Coke appeared on the stage 
of action. Wearied with the restrictions and petty an- 
noyances which he met with in the discharge of h:s du- 
ties as a parish clergyman, and with a heart tired with 
true missionary zeal, after his remarkable conversion to 
God, he joined the Methodist connection, and at Mr. Wes- 
ley’s request took the general superiutendency of the 
home and foreign missions— an office which he filled with 
credit to himself and advantage to the cause during the 
remainder of his lorn:, active, and useful life. In the pros- 
ecution of his arduous duties, Dr. Coke crossed the Atlan- 
tic eighteen times, established a number of new missions, 
and went about from door to door himself to collect tl.e 
means for their support iu the most praiseworthy manner, 
long before the Missionary Society was regularly organ- 
ized. 

“ Methodism had only been planted in the United States 
of America a few years when, in 17S0, the work was ex- 
tended to Canada; in 17S3, to Nova Scotia; in 171)1, to 
New Brunswick, and about the same time to Prince Ed- 
ward's Island and Newfoundland. A few years after- 
wards Wesleyan missions were established in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Territory and British Columbia; while at. the 
same time the Methodist Episcopal Church was spreading 
itself over every state in the Union, and planting mission 
stations in California and Oregon, and iu other distant 
parts of the great continent. Dr. Coke was on his voyage 
to Nova Scotia with three missionaries— Messrs. Warrener, 
Hammett, and Clarke — when the vessel in which they 
sailed was driven by a storm to the West Indies. Ob- 
serving, as they believed, the hand of God in this event, 
the missionaries at once began to labor in those interest- 
ing islands, where their services were much required ; and 
their numbers being soon increased, on the return of the 
zealous doctor to Europe, the foundation of a great and 
glorious work was laid, which continued to grow and ex- 
pand from year to year, with great advantage to all classes 
of people. l)r. Coke had cros.-ed the Atlantic eighteen 
times in superintending and carrying on the missions in 
America and t he West Indies, and was advanced in years 
when, in ’si:}, lie conceived the grand idea of Methodist 
missions to India. Bent upon his noble purpose, lie 
pushed onwards through every difficulty, and on the last 
day of the year he sailed for the far-distant East, accom- 
panied by six devoted young missionaries appointed to 
this service by the Wesleyan Conference. On the morn- 
ing of May 3, 1K14, Dr. Coke was found dead in his cabin, 
having, it is supposed, expired in the night in a tit of apo- 
plexy. The Rev. Messrs. Harvard, Clough, Squaiite, Ault, 
•Erskine, and Lynch keenly felt the sudden removal of 
their leader and head; but. 'having committed his remains 
to their watery grave iu the Iudiau Ocean, they proceeded 


to India in the true missionary spirit, and by the blessing 
of God succeeded iu laying the foundation of the preseiit 
prosperous Wesleyan mission in Ceylon and continental 
India. 

“The burden of superintending and collecting for the 
support of the early Methodist missions devolved almost 
entirely on the indefatigable Dr. Coke, although a nom- 
inal missionary committee occasionally sat in London to 
transact business in his absence, lint when the Confer- 
ence sanctioned his departure for India, it was deemed 
necessary to make new arrangements for carrying on the 
work, to which he could no longer attend as formerly. It 
is beiieved that the idea of forming a Methodist Mission- 
ary Society originated with the late Rev. George Morley. 
It was not till 1S17 that the connectional society was for- 
mally inaugurated, with a code of ‘Laws anil Regula- 
tions,’ having the express sanction and authority of Con- 
ference; but ISIS ami the Leeds meeting are regarded as 
the true commencement of the society. At this time Wes- 
leyan foreign missions had been successfully carried on 
for forty-four years, and upwards of one hundred mis- 
sionaries were usefully employed in foreign fields of labor. 
Thus it will he seen that Methodist missions do not owe 
their origin to the Missionary Society, but that, on the 
other hand, the Missionary Society owes its origin to the 
missions. 

“ When the Wesleyan Missionary Society had been fully 
organized, and auxiliaries and branches established in va- 
! rious parts of the United Kingdom, the early foreign mis- 
sions of the connection were not only maintained iu their 
i wonted etlicicucy and good working" order, but they were 
extended to other countries from year to year as open- 
ings presented themselves, and men and means were 
found available for the work. In 1M1 a mission was com- 
menced in Western Africa, and the woik was extended to 
Southern Africa in lsl 4 , to Australia in ist5, to Tasmania 
in 1 S2 1 , to New Zealand in IS 22, to the Friendly Islands 
in 1S2G, to China in 1S45, and to Italy iu 1S60. In all these 
countries congregations have been gathered, churches or- 
ganized, schools established, and places of worship erect- 
ed oil a scale more or less extensive, according to cir- 
cumstances, ami the Wesleyan Missionary Society has 
endeavored to take its lull share in the work of 'evan- 
i gelizing the inhabitants of those and other distant regions 
of the globe. 

“ According to the report for the year 1S71, the Wesley- 
an Missionary Society has now, in connection with the 
various fields of labor occupied by its agents in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, America, and Australia, 1<'29 ordained mis- 
sionary ministers and assistants, including supernumera- 
ries ; 779 central or principal stations, called circuits; 43GG 
chapels and other preaching-places ; 95,924 full and ac- 
credited Church members, and 144,733 scholars receiving 
instruction in the mission schools. The total amount of 
income from all sources for the year was £149, 7G7 5 s. 1 Id. 
Of this stun, £39, G9^ Is. lid. was contributed by affiliated 
conferences and foreign districts. 

“ Ladies' Committee for A melioratin'] the Condititm of 
Heathen Women.— In the year 1S5S the degraded condition 
of heathen women was ‘brought to the notice of a few 
eminent Christian ladies in London connected with the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, who at once formed tliem- 
selves "into a committee to devise the means of promoting 
their welfare. The first measure decided upon was to 
send out female teachers to assist missionaries’ wives in 
the schools already formed, and up to the present time 27 
! teachers have been sent abroad: to the West Indies. 3; 
I continental India, 10; Ceylon, 3; South Africa, 7 ; China, 

' 3; and Italy, 1. The committee also supports nine Bible 
women iu Mysore, Bangalore, Canton, and Jaflna. Im- 
portant assistance has also been rendered by grants of 
pecuniary aid or materials to 13 schools in continental In- 
dia, 17 iii Ceylon, 3 in China, 17 in South Africa, 1 in Ita- 
ly, 1 in Honduras, and 5 in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
In this good work about £H»i)0 has been collected and 
spent annually, and Christian counsel and encouragement 
have often been communicated to female teachers and 
missionaries’ wives abroad of more value than any mate- 
rial aid. 

“ Weslej/an Home Missions. — Methodism was professedly 
missiona'iy in its character from the beginning, and it has 
ever sought to spread scriptural holiness throughout the 
land. But of late years the Wesleyan Conference ha« or- 
ganized a systematic plan of home missionary work to 
supply and maintain earnest ministers for the ‘benefit of 
the neglected population of our large cities and rural dis- 
tricts, as well as to afford aid to the poor, dependent cir- 
cuits of the United Kingdom. Seventy-six missionary 
ministers are now employed in home mission work iii 
England, Scotland, and Wales, besides eight as chaplains 
to minister to soldiers ami sailors in the British army and 
royal navy. About £3(1,900 are annually contributed and 
expended in carrying on this good work, with gratifying 
results, and much more good might be done if funds were 
available for the purpose. Since the commencement of 
the work under its present organization, to the Confer- 
ence of 1S7U, there had been an increase in the home mis- 
sion circuits of 14,i>sG persons. In connection with that 
increase, and springing from it, the higher work of spirit- 
ual couversion to God was everywhere manifested. Last 
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year more than 800 excellent people, constrained by the | missions in the retirement of a lonely glen, and was de- 
love of Christ, aided the home missionary ministers in lighted to find that their hearts also were drawn to the 
the work in which they were engaged. I same subject. These three were soon joined by Messrs. 

41 Primitive Methodist Missionary Society.— Its missions | Judson, Newell, Nott, and Hall, the whole of whom of- 
may be divided into Home, Colonial, and Foreign, all of I fered themselves for mission work, and the Americau 
which are prosecuted with vigor. Besides supplying Board of Foreign Missions was forthwith established, 
many neglected districts in England, Wales, Scotland, aud “ As it was proposed to found the institution on a broad 
Ireland with plain, faithful preachers of the Gospel, it has and nusectarian basis, after the plan of the London Mis- 
seut forth foreign missionaries to British North America, sionary Society, -Mr. Judson was despatched to England 
Australia Western and Southern Africa, and some other to inquire into the working of that institution. The board 
distant lauds. The success which has already attended was at first appointed by the General Association of Mas- 
tbe efforts of the society is very encouraging, and it bids snehusetts, which is Congregational; but since the first 
fair to take its full share of labor in seeking to evangelize election there has been no preference given to any Chris- 
tie heathen at home and abroad. The number of mis- tian sect. In 1831, of 62 corporate members, 31 were Pres- 
sionaries employed in England is 92; in Wales, S; in Ire- byterians, *24 Congregationalists, 6 Reformed Dutch, and 
land 7; in Scotland, 7; in circuits, 9; in Victoria, 7 ; in 1 Associate Reformed. Of the 79 ordained missionaries 
New’ Smith Wales, 15 ; in Queensland, 4 : in Tasmania, 4 ; of that period, 39 were Presbyterians, 2 Reformed Dutch, 
in New Zealand, 4 ; in Canada, 51 : in Western Africa, 2 ; and the others Congregationalists. The missions are not 
in Southern Africa, 1 ; total, 211. The total number of under the control of ecclesiastical sects, but are governed 
stations is 143, and of members, 13,S9S. as communities, where the majority of the votes of the 

“ Minor British Missionary Societies.— In addition to the missionaries is decisive. Nor are they regarded as per- 
leadin" missionary societies of the United Kingdom which maneut, but as established to plant churches, and to train 
carrv oil the work of propagating the Gospel in heathen them to self-support, with a view to a still wider diffusion 
countries on a large scale in various parts of the globe, ofthe Gospel. Hence, at an early period, seminaries were 
there are several minor institutions which have been made opened for the training of native teachers and preachers, 
very useful, notwithstanding the comparatively limited and also for the education of girls who might engage uc~ 
sphere of their influence. These associations have gen- tively in foreign service, or prove suitable partners to mis- 
erally been organized for special objects or single mis- siouaries. From the very commencement this society was 
sions, and have been conducted with varied results, ac- liberally supported, and proved very successful, 
cording to circumstances. Of these the following may be “ The first field of labor occupied by the agents of the 
mentioned: American Board of Foreign Missions was India. The 

“ Welsh CalvinMic Methodist Foreign Missionary Society. Rev. Messrs. Judson, Nott, Newell, Hall, and Rice ar- 
— The first foreign mission of the Welsh CalvinisticMeth- rived in Calcutta in June, 1S1*2, and were followed by 
odists was to the north-east district of Bengal, among the .other laborers in a few months afterwards. Numerous 
Kassias, one of the hill-tribes of natives. This work was difficulties met them on the very threshold ofthe en- 
nudertaken soon after the formation ofthe society (1S40), terprise. The country was involved in war; no mis- 
aud about ten years subsequently, in 1S50, another station sionary operations were allowed by government ; Messrs, 
was commenced at Sythet. The missionaries did not Judson aud Kice joined the Baptists, and ^Ir. Newell pro- 
confine their labors to preaching and teaching; they also ceeded to Mauritius, where his wife and child found au 
turned their attention to those literary studies which are early grave. At length, however, after many disconrage- 
so necessary to success in all evangelical efforts in India, ments aud delays, the way opened for the commencement 
Messrs. Jones and Lewis succeeded in translating the four of missionary labor in India, and a station was formed by 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles into the Ivassia bin- Messrs. Hall and Nott in Bombay in 1S14. Afterwards 
guage ; nor did they labor without success in their direct the work was extended to Ahmednnggur, Saturn, KoJapnr, 
efforts to turn the heathen from dumb idols to serve the Madura, Arcot, Madras, and other places, with a measure 
true and living God. The Calvinistic Methodists have of success which more than compensated for the early tri- 
also established a mission in Brittany, the language of als and bereavements which were endured. In 1817 a 
that part of the European continent being similar, it is mission was commenced by tills society among the Cher- 
said, to the Welsh. They have also a mission to the Jews, okee Indians, in the state of Georgia, bv the appointment 
which has been prosecuted with as much success as could ofthe Rev. Mr. Kingsbury, who was joined a few months 
be expected considering the peculiar difficulties of the eu- afterwards by Messrs, llall and Williams. The first sta- 
terprise. tion was called Brainerd, and the second Eliot, in houor 

“ Evangelical Continental Society.— The object of this in- of the celebrated missionaries of former times. To these 
stitution'is to disseminate the saving truths ofthe Gospel several other stations were ultimately added, and a good 
among the various nations of the European continent, work was carried on for many years among the Chero- 
Its principal fields of labor are France, Belgium, Spain, kees, Choctaws, Osages, Chicasaws, Creeks, Ottawas, 
Italy, and Bohemia. About £4000 per annum is raised Ojilnvas, Dakotas, Abenaquis, Pawnees, and other tribes 
and expended in carrying on this work, and the results of North American Indians. In 1S20 the good work was 
have so far been encouraging. commenced in Syria. The first missionaries were the 

“ The Foreign Aid Society. — This association exists, not Rev. Messrs. Parsons and Fisk, who arrived in Smyrna on 
for the purpose of supporting and managing foreign mis- Jan. 15. They were followed by other zealous laborers, 
sions, but to aid such as have been established and are who, amid many difficulties, succeeded in their literary 
carried ou by other societies, aud especially for the main- and evangelical labors among the Armenians, Nestorians, 
teuance of Christian schools for the training of the rising and others, as well as could be expected. In 18*28 the 
generation. Its principal spheres of labor have hitherto missionaries extended their labors to Greece, and shortly 
been on the continent of Europe. In France the work afterwards missions were commenced in China and India, 
formerly aided by this society was interrupted during the In 1S33 the Rev. J. L. Wilson was appointed to Cape Pal- 
prevalence of the late war, but in Italy the work of evan- mas, in Western Africa, and in the following year the 
gelization was vigorously prosecuted. At Naples no fewer Rev. Messrs. Grout, Champion, aud Adams were sent out 
than 500 children are receiving instruction in schools to to labor among the Zulus, ou the south-eastern coast of 
which this society has regularly contributed assistance, the great African continent. But perhaps the most re- 
in Madrid the church under the care of Senor Carraso has markable and successful ofthe society’s missions was 
been substantially assisted, and 350 persons have been that which was established iu the Sandwich Islands in 
admitted to Church membership. 1S19. The Rev. Messrs. Bingham and Thurston were the 

“ Vernacular Education Society for India. — This society first who were sent out to the Pacific, but they were ac- 
was instituted in 1858 as a memorial of the mutiny, and compauied by a farmer, a physician, a mechanic, a eate- 
has for its object the providing of Christian vernacular chist, and a printer, with their wives, the band in ail 
education and literature for India. It has 118 schools, amounting to seventeen souls, including John Honoree, 
with 51*2*2 scholars, who are instructed iu 113 different lan- Thomas lloper, aud William Temoe, native youths who 
gnages, at a co^t of about £S(iOO per annum, and bids fair had been educated in America. On their arrival they 
to be a powerful aud useful auxiliary to the various mis- found that the native idols had already been destroyed 
sionary societies which are laboring for the spread of the and abolished by public authority, and the people were 
Gospel throughout the Indian empire. thus in a measure prepared to receive the Gospel, untram- 

“ III. American Missionary Societies — American Board melled by those attachments to long-cherished systems, 
of Foreign Missions. — This useful institution was organ- which in other instances have proved such a serious bar- 
ized in the mouth of June, 1SI0, under circumstances rier to the dissemination of divine truth. From that day 
which clearly show the superintending providence of God to this the mission to the Sandwich Islands has continued 
in the interests of missionary work. A few years before to advance in all its departments. The Scriptures have 
a theological seminary had been established at Andover, been translated into the native language of the people, 
Mass., for the support of which a Mr. Norris, of Salem, schools have been established for the training ofthe rising 
had presented a donation of $10,000, to be devoted to the generation, and thousands of converted natives have been 
education of missionaries. At the same time a gracious united in Church fellowship, so that the whole population 
influence descended upon several of the students, turning of those beautiful islands are now at least nominally 
their hearts especially to the subject of Christian missions. Christian. 

One of these, Samuel Mills, called to mind with feelings “ American Baptist Missionary Society.— This society 
of deep emotion the words of his beloved mother with was established as early as 1S14, but it did not receive its 
reference to him: 4 1 have consecrated this child to the present name till 1846. It was first called the Baptist in- 
service of God as a missionary. ’ This young man shortly ennial Convention for Missionary Purposes, and was cum- 
afterwards engaged with Gordon Hail and James Rich- menced in Philadelphia, but afterwards transferred to 
mond iu conversation and prayer upon the subject of Boston. It belongs to and is almost exclusively sup- 
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ported by the Calvinistic Baptists of the Northern States, i 
There were some interesting circumstances connected 
with the early history of this institution which deserve a 
passing notice. The Revs. A. Jndsou and L. Rice, of the 
American Hoard of Foreign Missious, underwent a change 
of views with regard to the subjects and mode of baptism 
when on their voyage to India, and having resolved to 
join the Baptist denomination, t hey were immersed by 
the Rev. Mr. Ward at Seram pore, soon after their arrival 
in Calcutta. This circumstance was the means of stirring 
up the missionary spirit among the Baptists in America, 
and of the formation of a society for the support of the 
new converts in their foreign labors, and for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in heat lieu lands. The loss thus sus- 
tained by oue society was gain to another, and resulted in 
a large increase of missionary agency and in a wide ex- 
tension of the means of religions instruction. This soci- 
ety, which originated in the manner described, ultimately 
extended its labors from Rangoon, where they were com- 
menced, through the Burrnau empire, to Siam, China, and 
Assam, to the Teloogoos in India, to Western Africa, to 
Greece, Germany, and France, and to various tribes of In- 
dians on the American continent. Both in the character, 
extent, and results of its labors, this institution has proved 
itself worthy of the high commendation and liberal sup- 
port with which it lias been favored, and it bids fair to 
maintain its honorable position among the leading Amer- 
ican missionary societies of the present day. 

“ Methodist Episcopal Missionary Soviet;/. —The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in America was itself the offspring 
of the missionary zeal of Euglish Methodism, the first Wes- 
leyan missionaries ever sent abroad having been appoint- 
ed to New York aud Philadelphia in 1701). Within half a 
century from this period the work had spread over the 
whole continent, reaching even to California and Oregon, 
and in I>19 the missionary society was provisionally or- 
ganized in New York, aud was formally adopted as an 
authorized institution of the Church by the General Con- 
ference the following year. It has for its object the spread 
of the Gospel at home and abroad, among all ranks and 
classes of men. The bishop ju charge of the foreign mis- 
sions appoints the agents to their respective spheres of 
labor, and places a superintendent over each station. The 
pecuniary interests of the society are mnuaged by a hoard, 
which is constituted in the usual wav. amt which meets 
at stated periods for the transaction of business. Its first 
field of labor, after arrangements had been made to sup- 
ply the spiritual wants of German and other European 
immigrants, was among the North American Indians. In 
1*3*2 the Rev. Melville B. Cox was appointed as the first 
Methodist, missionary to Liberia, in Western Africa. Be- 
fore he had been six months in the country, how- 
ever, lie hud been cut down by malignant fever, and 
the people were left as sheep having no shepherd. 
Other zealous laborers followed, and a good work lias 
ever since been carried on in the small republic of Li- 
beria by this society, chiefly through the agency of col- 
ored missionaries, who are found by experience to be 
best adapted to the climate. The work in Western Africa 
lias since been organized into a separate Conference, 
over which a bishop lias been ordained of African de- 
scent, and himself the fruit of missionary labor. In 1S47 a 
mission was commenced in Chinn, and soon afterwards 
in India, to the great advantage of vast numbers of the 
dark, benighted heathens of tlics * densely-populated le- 
gions, Nor has the continent of Europe been neglected 
by t lie Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America. By a remarkable providence, some 
of the German immigrants converted in America were 
made the means of conveying the blessings of the Gospel 
back to their native land, where a blessed work was com- 
menced through their instrumentality, which soon ex- 
tended from Germany to Sweden, Norway, Scandinavia, 
and other countries in the North of Europe. By their 
genuine missionary spirit the Methodists of America 
prove themselves worthy of their noble and honored an- 
cestry. 

“ J’mtcstanl Episcopal Hoard of Missions. — The Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America was organized l>y the General 
Convention of 1**20, with the seat of operations in Phila- 
delphia. In 1S35 an entire change was made in the con- 
stitution of the society, when t tie title given above was 
adopted by general consent. The first scene of labor en- 
tered upon by the missionaries of t li is institution was 
Greece, the Revs. .J. .1. Robertson and J.W. Hill, and Mr. 
Bingham, a printer, being sent out towards the close of 
l*3n. They first settled at Tenos, hut subsequently re- 
moved to Athens, where they were very successful in their 
educational labors. Their principal object was not to pros- 
elytize, but to revive and reform the Greek Church, and 
their labors were not without fruit. Stations were also 
formed in Syria and Crete, lmt afterwards abandoned. 
In 1*30 the hoard extended their labors to Western Africa, 
liy the commencement of a station at Cape Palmas, among 
a* dense population speaking the Grebo language. The 
first missionaries' weie the Rev. Messrs. Paine, Minor, and 
Savage, the last of whom was a medical man, and his skil- 
ful services were highly valuable in a country noted for 
its insalubrious climate*. Considerable success was real- 


ized in this part of the mission field, several converted 
natives being gathered into Church fellowship, Christian 
schools established, and a small newspaper published in 
English and Grebo, called the Cavalla Messenger. In 1*34 
missionaries were sent to Bavaria and Chinaby this soci- 
ety, and about ten years afterwards Dr. Boone was conse- 
crated missionary bishop, and went out with a large staff 
of laborers to Shanghai. Nor were the heathen nearer 
home neglected by this institution. Mission stations were 
commenced among various tribes of North American In- 
dians; and, notwithstanding numerous difficulties which 
had to be encountered, arising from the wandering habits 
of the people nud other causes, 3(i(i native children were 
soon reported as being under Christian instruction. In 
1837 bishop Kemper consecrated a new church at Dutch 
Creek, and appointed Solomon Davis, a converted native, 
as pastor over it, whose ministry was made a blessing to 
many of his fellow-con nirymen. 

“ A m rricun Soviet ji for Ameliorating the Condition of the 
Jews.— The primary object of this society, which was or- 
ganized in 1**2(>, was the temporal relief of persecuted con- 
verts. It was not until 1S49 that anything like missionary 
effort was put forth for the benefit of the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. It was found in 1851 that there was a 
Jewish population statedly residing within the United 
States amounting to 120 ,im» 0, in addition to which there 
were hundreds anil thousands constantly moving from 
place to place. In this wide field of labor the society at 
an early period employed ten missionaries and seven col- 
portors, who visited forty towns, in which they endeav- 
ored to sow the good seed of the kiugdom, with some vis- 
ible proofs of spiritual success. 

“ Freewill Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. — The 
founders of this institution conceived the idea, after the 
plan of the eccentric Gossner, of t ending forth missiona- 
ries to the heathen without any guaranteed support, ex- 
pressing great aversion to what they called the hireling 
system. Their principles were lacking in true missionary 
power; but at leugth the Rev. Amos Sutton, of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Mission in Orissa, succeeded in awakening :i 
few earnest spirits out of their deep slumber— first of all 
by a letter, and secondly by a personal address while on 
a visit to the States for the benefit of his health in 1833. 
The result was that the Revs. Eli Noyes and Jeremiah 
Phillips left for Orissa in September, 1835, accompanied 
by M Nation, with whom they passed the first six months 
of then* foreign residence. The society has only occupied 
this one mission ; and, although their agents have suffered 
much from the climate, their labors have not been with- 
out success, especially in dispensing medicine and estab- 
lishing Christian schools. Some time ago there were 4 mis- 
sionaries employed, with 4 native preachers, 2 churches, 
and 75 members. 

“ Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the Coifed States of America. — The Presbyterians of the 
United States were engaged in missionary work at a very 
early period. The Scottish Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge secured a board of correspondence iu 
1741, and appointed a minister to the Indians on Long 
Island, and in the following year sent the distinguished 
David Brainerd to the Indians in Albany. John Braiuerd 
succeeded his brother David in 1747, and they were both 
parti v sustained by t lie American Presbyterians. In 1705 
the Presbytery of'New York made a collection in all the 
churches for the mission to the Indians. In 1790 the 
‘ New York Missionary Society" was instituted. This was 
followed in 1797 by the organization of the ‘Northern 
Missionary Society";’ and in 1*31 these were merged iu 
the Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church, which 
established and conducted several interesting stations 
among the American Indians, in addition to those which 
had been previously commenced. I 11 1S32 this society 
sent out a mission to Liberia, in Western Africa, and the 
work was afterwards extended to the island of Corisco 
and other places on the const, where it has been carried on 
with a varied measure of success amid many difficulties 
incident to the climate and a deeply -debased heathen 
population. In 1*33 the Rev. Messrs. Reed and Lowrie 
were sent out to India, and succeeded iu establishing a 
mission station in the city of Lndinnn, on the River Snt- 
loz, one of the tributaries of the Indus — a place far distant 
from any other scene of missionary labor. The first band 
of missionaries suffered much from tiie inroads of sick- 
ness and death, but were soon aided or followed by a re- 
enforcement of laborers, who succeeded in forming a na- 
tive Church in 1*25, the first two members of which be- 
came eminently useful as preachers of the Gospel to their 
fellow-countrymen. In 1*3S the American Presbyterians 
commenced a mission at Singapore; and after the Chi- 
nese war three stations were formed at Canton, Amoy, 
and Ningpo, to which a fourth was afterwards added at 
Shanghai. The society suffered a severe blow iu the 
deatli of 1 he Rev. W. M. Lowrie, who was murdered by a 
party of pirates. The hoard has also sent missionaries to 
labor among the Chinese in California, and iu every de- 
partment of the work considerable success has been "real- 
ized. 

*• Evangelical Lutheran Church Mission. The Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of Nova Scotia is n religions com- 
munity which numbers ouly four or five tbonsaud mem- 
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hers, chiefly of German extraction, and yet it has shown a 
most praiseworthy zeal in the cause of missions. This 
Church entered upon its foreign missionary labors in 1837, 
and a few years afterwards it reported 5 ordained and 2 
nnordained native preachers as engaged in the good work 
in India, with S6 Church members aud 355 scholars under 
their care. . . 

“ Seventh-day Baptist Missionary Society.^ This institu- 
tion was organized in 1S42, and has been engaged ever 
since chiefly in Western Africa and China, where three or 
four agents have been usefully employed. The Chinese 
mission was begnu in 1S47 in Shanghai by the Rev. Messrs. 
Carpenter and Worden, who secured a house within the 
walls, fitted up a portion of it as a chapel, and com- 
menced public worship in it soon afterwards. A few con- 
verts have been gathered into the fold of Christ as the re- 
sult of their evangelistic labors. 

“ American Indian Mission Association.— This society 
was founded also in 1S42, and is connected with the Bap- 
tist churches in the south-west, having its executive in 
Louisville. The agents of this society, numbering about 
thirty, have labored among different tribes of American 
Indians with a considerable measure of success, notwith- 
standing the difficulties which they have had to encoun- 
ter. They report upwards of 1000 converted natives as 
united in Church fellowship on their respective stations. 

“ Free Baptist Missionary Society — This small but use- 
ful institution was organized in 1843 at Utica, in the State 
of New York, on the broad Christian ground of having no | 
connection with slavery. For several years it has had a 
successful mission in Hayti, with 1 missionary, 3 female 
assistants, 1 native pastor, and 4 native teachers. 

“ Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. — This organ- 
ization dates from 1844. and has sent forth three mission- 
aries to India, two to Turkey, and three to the Pacific; 
but we have been unable to gather any very definite in- 
formation with reference to the history or the results of 
their labors. 

“ Southern Baptist Convention's Missions. — The Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Southern Baptists was formally 
instituted in 1S45, missionaries having been sent out to 
China the year before. Important stations were formed 
at Macao, Hong- Kong, and Shanghai, which were very 
prosperous. In 1848 a gloom was cast over the mission 
by the loss of Dr. aud Airs. James, who were drowned by 
the upsetting of a boat when on their way to Shanghai; 
but the places of the dear departed were soon supplied by 
other laborers, and the good work continued to advance. 
The next field of labor occupied by this society was West- 
ern Africa. Soon after a station had been established in 
Liberia the work was extended to the Yarriba country, 
where several colored missionaries were usefully em- 
ployed, who, from their being of African descent, could 
better endure the climate. According to the last returns, 
tliis society had 40 missionaries, 26 native assistants, 1225 
Church members, and 633 scholars in the missiou schools. 

“ American Missionary Association. — This society was 
formed at Albany, N. Y., in the year 1S46, by those friends 
of missions who declared themselves aggrieved by the 
countenance given by some other philanthropic institu- 
tions to slavery, polygamy, and kindred forms of evil. 
Their avowed object was to secure a broad, catholic basis 
for the co-operation of Christians, hut to exclude from 
their organization all persons living in or conniving at 
the flagrant forms of iniquity alluded to. The formation 
of this society was no sooner made known than it was 
joiued by other smaller institutions, as the ‘West India 
Mission,’ the ‘ Western Evangelical Missionary Associa- 
tion,’ and the 1 Uniou Missionary .Society,’ who transferred 
their influence and their ageucies to it, and thus gave to 
the new organization laborers in the West Indies, among 
the North American Indians, and in Western Africa. The 
labors of the society were subsequently extended to Siam, 
the Sandwich Islands, California, and Egypt. In 1867 it 
supported over 200 missionaries at home aud abroad. 
Since that time the pressing needs of the freedmeu of the 
Southern States have absorbed almost all the means at 
the disposal of the hoard, which they withdrew from other 
work to do this duty which lay nearest to them. This 
association have their schools and churches scattered 
through the former slave and border states. The whole 
number of missionaries and teachers commissioned dur- 
ing the last ten years amount to 3470; and schools have 
been established in 343 localities, the pupils under in- 
struction numbering 23,324, who, as a rule, make rapid 
progress in learning. The interest aud zeal of the colored 
people in ursring their children's education increases ev- 
ery year, and every year they also become more able to 
assist in the work. In a short time both schools aud 
churches are expected to become self-supporting. 

'■'■American and Foreign Christian Union,— This institn- , 
tion was organized in New York in 1S49. It was, in fact, the 
union of three other small societies — the ‘Foreign Evan- 
i ’'rii Society, ' the ‘American Protestant Society,’ aud 
*L ie . !'* ta * ian Society’— which was afterwards called 
the Christian Alliance. The principal fields of labor culti- 
vated by these associations, both before and after their 
union, were the papal countries of France, Belgium, Swe- 
den, Canada, Hayti, and South America. In 1854, the fifth 
year of the uew organization, it numbered 140 missioua- I 


ries of all grades, one half of whom were ordained, and 
belonged to seven different nations, and a proportionate 
number of converted natives united in Church fellowship, 
aud scholars in the mission schools. 

“ French Canadian Missionary Society. — This society was 
organized in 1830. Its object is to evangelize the French 
Canadian Roman Catholics, of whom there are nearly a 
million in the province of Quebec. It is conducted by a 
committee in Montreal, and, employs a threefold agency — 
education, evangelization, aud colportage. Above 240 
scholars are supported in whole or in partby the mission ; 
eight small French Protestant churches have been organ- 
ized, and about 1300 copies or portions of the Scriptures 
are annually circulated, in addition to other religious 
works which have been translated for the purpose. 

“ Board of Foreign Missions of the Ib’csbyterian Church 
of Xova Scotia.— The board was organized in 1S44 in con- 
sequence of an overture ou foreign missions by the Pres- 
bytery of Prince Edward’s Island. The principal pro- 
moter of the enterprise, the Rev. John Geddie, was the 
first missionary who proceeded to Polynesia, accompanied 
by Mr. Isaac Archibald as catechist. On reaching their 
destination, they were kindly received by the ageuts of 
the Loudon Missionary Society, and proceeded to estab- 
lish a station at Auetteum, one of the New Hebrides 
gronp, where they arrived in July, 1848. The entire pop- 
ulation of the island soon renounced their pagan prac- 
tices, aud became professing Christians. An anxious de- 
sire for religions instruction was manifested, and a goodly 
number of the natives were brought under gracious relig- 
ious influences. 

“ Minor Associations.— There are several miuor mission- 
ary associations, both in Europe and America, concerning 
which our limited space prevents a separate description.” 

In order to make the above list complete, it would be 
necessary to add the numerous Bible societies [see Bi- 
ble Societies], and also Tract and Book publication 
societies, which are in constant and intimate eo-opera- 
tion with the regular missionary societies, together with 
a constantly-increasing number of smaller organizations 
contemplating missionary results. Some of the above 
will be included in the subjoined tabular exhibit on 
pages 368 and 369. 

Notwithstanding the numerous points of interest 
shown in our tabular exhibit, it is utterly impossible to 
reduce to statistics anything like a full showing of the 
work accomplished and in progress by modern missions. 
Indeed, as human language cannot fully set forth the 
horrors of heathenism, so no form of description can ade- 
quately portray the actual and possible results of mis- 
sionary efforts earnestly and perseveringly put forth in 
harmony with the divine plan for evangelizing the world. 

YI. General 1 Tews suggested by the Present Period of 
Missionary History as compared with Preceding Periods. 
— 1. The field of missionary operations is now more com- 
prekensire than ever before , and more, nearly illustrative 
of the Gospel design of evangelizing the whole world. In 
the apostolic period the Roman empire comprised the 
then known world. Up to the end of the mediaeval 
period, the world formerly known to the Romans was 
chiefly enlarged by the addition of the northern coun- 
tries of Europe. Now, every continent and island of 
the globe is not only known by discovery, but accessible 
to Christian influence. In fact, all the important and 
many of the unimportant nations of the earth have 
been actually made the subjects of missionary instruc- 
tion, in accordance with the fullest literal meaning of 
the Saviour’s precepts, “ Go yc into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature;” “Go teach all 
nations.” 

2. The Church of modern times has returned to the 
apostolic idea of Christian missions. Hence missionary 
operations now throughout the world are peaceful. No 
more crusades, no more inquisitions and autos da fe are 
employed for the pretended advancement of Christian- 
ity, but rather preaching and teaching generally of the 
pure Word of God as a means of persuading men to be- 
come followers of Christ. 

3. The number of workers for this object is greater 
than ever before , and is rajndly increasing by the enlist- 
ment of native converts in almost every land. 

4. The appliances and advantages of Christian civil- 
ization . , suck as the press and general education , are ev- 
erywhere brought to the aid of missionary effort. 
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5. The sympathies of the Christian Church at large mer period could cither of our missionary societies have 
are extensively, though as yet fur from fully, enlisted in attempted to ‘ number Israel'— to reduce to tigurcs either 
the grand enterprise of Christianizing the human race, the geographical extent or the practical results of its 
In this enterprise unity of idea is to a large extent neu- influence, without having soon received, in the cheering 
trafizing diversity of action, and making even the rival- events which followed, a distinct but gracious rebuke, 
ries of different Christian organizations conducive to a llow erroneous the calculation which should have set 
common advantage. down the first fifteen years of fruitless missionary labor 

G. The progress and results, especially of Protestant in Greenland, or the sixteen in Tahiti, or the twenty in 
missions within the current century, nut only justify all New Zealand, as years of entire failure ! when, in truth, 
the efforts of the past. hut give most hopeful signs of prom- the glorious scene which then ensued was simply that 
ise for the future. These results comprise not only the which (iod was pleased to make the result of all that 
conversion and salvation of individuals of every race had preceded— the explosion, by the divine hand, of a 


and condition of humanity, but the actual Christianiza- 
tion of whole nations, and the initial steps hv which 
whole races of men may be expected at no distant pe- 
riod to receive the Gospel. < >f necessity, a large share 
of the work of modern evangelical missions lias thus 
far been preparatory ; such as the acquisition of lan- 
guages, the translation and printing of the Scriptures, 
and the education of native ministers in heathen lands. 
If, therefore, what lias been done shall by the blessing 
of the Ilcad of the Church be made to act as leaven, ac- 
cording to our Saviour’s promise, we may in due time 
expect the whole mass of human populations to be 
leavened with the influence of Christian truth. 

“The social and moral advantages which the mis- 
sionary enterprise has conferred on the heathen are be- 
fore tiie world. What vast tracts has it rescued from 
barbarism, and with what creations of benevolence has 
it clothed them! IIow many thousands whom igno- 
rance and selfishness had branded as the leavings and 
refuse of the species, if not actually akin to the beasts 
that perish, are at this moment rising under its foster- 
ing care, ascribing their enfranchisement, under God, to 
its benign interposition; taking encouragement from its 
smiles to assume the port and bearing of men ; and by 
their acts and aspirations retrieving the character and 
the dignity of the slandered human form ! When did 
literature accomplish so much for nations destitute of a 
written language ? or education pierce and light up so 
large and dense a mass of human ignorance? When 
did humanity save so many lives, or cause so many 
sanguinary ‘wars to cease?’ How many a sorrow has 
it soothed: how many an injury arrested; how many 
an asylum has it reared amid scenes of wretchedness 
and oppression for the orphan, the outcast, and the suf- 
ferer! When did liberty ever rejoice in a greater tri- , 
umpli than that which missionary instrumentality has 
been the means of achieving? or civilization find so 
many sons of the wilderness learning her arts, and ag- 
riculture, and commerce? or law receive so much vol- 
untary homage from those who but yesterday were 
strangers to the name? Hy erecting a standard of mo- 
rality, bow vast the amount of crime which it lias been 
the means of preventing! I5v asserting the claims of 
degraded woman, lmw powerful an instrument of social 
regeneration is it preparing for the future! And by do- 
ing all this by the principle and power of all moral or- 
der and excellence the Gospel of Christ — how large a 
portion of the world’s chaos has it restored to light, and 
harmony, and peace ! 

*• Hut great as arc the benefits enumerated, most of 
which can in a sense he seen and measured and han- 
dled, we venture to allirm that those which are at 
present comparatively impalpable and undeveloped are 
greater still. The unseen is far greater than that which 
appears. The missionary has been planting the earth 
with principles, and these arc of as much greater value 
than the visible benefits which they have already pro- 
duced as the tree is more valuable than its first year's 
fruit. The tradesman may take stock and calculate his 
pecuniary affairs to a fraction; the astronomer may 
count the stars, and the chemist weigh the invisible 
element of air; but lie who in tlie strength of God con- 
veys a great truth to a distant region, or puts into mo- 
tion a divine principle, has performed a work of which 
futurity alone can disclose the results. At no one for- 


train which had been lengthening and enlarging during 
every moment of all those years. Therefore were the 
whole field of missions to be suddenly vacated, and all 
its moral machinery at once withdrawn, we confidently 
believe that the amount of temporal good arising from 
what has been done will be much greater twenty years 
lienee than it is at present” (Harris’s Great Commission , 
p. 185, ISO), 

Hut happily there is no prospect that the field of mis- 
sionary effort will soon he vacated. The thirty years 
that have elapsed since the above paragraph was writ- 
ten have proved to he the most productive of mission- 
ary results of any similar period since the days of the 
apostles. During their lapse the “moral machinery” 
of the Protestant Church in particular has become vast- 
ly augmented in volume and in power, and has been set 
to working with great efficiency in many important lo- 
calities which were then wholly inaccessible. Tin* rec- 
ords of even that period till numerous volumes, and yet 
the half has not been written. 

VII. Missionary . 1 sped of the World, with the Liter- 
ature appropriate to each Region. — So vast is the field 
of modern missions, so numerous are the workers, and 
so various are the departments of effort, that it is diffi- 
cult, though very important, to form an adequate idea 
of the enterprise as a whole. In order to do so even ap- 
proximately, an inquirer has to glean from many sources, 
and to combine into one view all the various lines and 
successive phases of action which focalize towards the 
contemplated result. The proper mode of studying this 
subject may he indicated by a comprehensive group- 
ing of tlie different sections and countries of the world 
in reference to missionary occupation and progress, 
coupled with such references to the literature of mis- 
sions as will enable a student to prosecute thorough in- 
quiry into the history, condition, and prospects of each 
particular field. 

It may here be remarked that the literature of mod- 
ern missions is already very extensive. It embraces 
two distinct classes of publications, of which the first 
may be denominated auxiliary, the second descriptive. 
To the first belong versions of the Scriptures, and all 
tracts and books designed for circulation in mission 
fields, whether educational, apologetic, or devotional. 
To the second belong accounts of countries, peoples, and 
systems of false religion, also missionary explorations, 
experiences, biography, and history. Publications of 
the latter class are specially interesting and valuable to 
Christian workers in all lauds. As there is a common 
brotherhood in humanity, which is greatly strengthened 
by the ties of Christian relationship, so the experiences 
[ oi’ foreign mission life become not only interesting but 
instructive to the agents and supporters of Christian 
work in Christian lauds. The converse of this proposi- 
tion is equally true, and thus it is that home missions 
and regular Church work in Christian countries practi- 
cally blend together with missionary work in foreign 
and pagan countries, forming one great system of effort 
for tlie evangelization of the world. 

In proceeding to a brief panoramic survey of the prin- 
cipal divisions of the earth in reference to missions, it 
seems proper to begin with the earlier scenes of Chris- 
tian occupation and labor, and pass around to the Amer- 
ican continent and islands, thus completing the circuit 
of the habitable globe. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS IN 1873. 


Missions 

Com- 

menced. 


Number of 
Ordnined 
Missionaries. 


Number of 
Church 
Members. 


Number Approximate! 

of | Annual 
Scholars. lucerne. 


1828. 

Iv211. 

1815. 

1797. 

1S52. 

1S42. 

1S60. 

1821. 

1*35. 

1836. 

1S42. 


1S54. 

1854. 


1837. 

1S52. 


1792. 

1844. 

1844. 

1S55. 

1S16. 

1843. 

1824. 

1840. 

1847. 


1S60. 

1845. 


I. Continental. 
Moravian Missionary Society. . 


Paris Evangelical Missionary Society 

Rhenish Missionary Society. 

Berlin Missionary Society 

Basle Evangelical Missions 

Netherland Missionary Society 


Bermansburgh Missionary Society. 

Norwegian Missionary Society 

Utrecht Missionary Society 

Danish Missionary Society 

North German Miss. Society of Bremen.. 
Evangel. Lutheran Miss. Soc. of Leipsic.. 
/Gossner’s Evangelical Missionary Union 

( of Berlin 

Berlin Woman’s Mission for China, 
Berlin Man’s Union for China. 


Pilgrim’sMiss.of St.Krischona,nearBasle 
Kaiserwerth Deaconesses’ Institute. 


Jerusalem Union, at Berlin., 

Java Society, at Amsterdam 

The Ermeloer Missionary Society. 
/Mission of Separatist Reformed Church, 
\ at Ivampden 

Netherland Miss. Society, at Rotterdam.. 

Netherlancl Ref. Miss. Soc., at Amsterdam 
(Mennonite Association for the Diffusion 
-< of the Gospel in the Dutch Marine Pos- 
( sessions, at Amsterdam. 

Netherland Auxil. Miss. Soc., at Batavia. 

Netherland Society for Israel. 

Swedish Miss. Society of Stockholm.. . 

Missionary Society of Lund for China. 
/Miss. Institute of the Evangelical Father- 
\ land’s Foundation of Stockholm. 

Missionary Society of Goteborg. 

Finnish Miss. Society of Helsingfors. 

II. British. 

British and Foreign Bible Society. . . 


Principal Foreign Missionary Societies. 
Church Missionary Society 


Wesleyan Missionary Society. . 


London Missionary Society.. 


Society for Propagation of the Gospel. . . 

Baptist Missionary Society 

Moravian Missions 

South American Missionary Society. . 

English Presbyterian Missions 

Turkish Missions’ Aid Society 

General Baptist Missionary Society 

Free Church of Scotland Missions. ... 

Church of Scotland Missions... 

Irish Presbyterian Missions 

United Presbyterian Church Missions 

Colonial , Jewish , and other Missions. 
/Societyfor Promoting Christianity among 

\ the Jews 

Primitive Methodist Missions „ 

Colonial and Continental Church Society 
United Methodists Free Churches’ Miss. 

British Society for the Jews 

Evangelical Continental Society 

Colonial Missionary Society 

Foreign Aid Society 

Home Missions. 

London City Mission 

Bishop of London’s Fund 

Wesleyan Home Missions 

Irish Ch. Miss, to the Roman Catholics. . 
Ch. of England Scripture Readers’ Assoc. 

Army Scnptnre Readers’ Society 

British and Foreign Sailors’ Society. , 

Missions to Seamen 

Home Miss. Society (Congregational) .... 
British and Irish Baptist Home Missions 

VI.— A A 


} - 


1,071 


464 

S5 


l - 


20,742 


4,656 

1,851 

3,478 


23,254 $122,005 
900 42,500 


3,752 

1,500 

3,218 

13,037 


21,705 


15S,505 


40,000 


30,000 

37,426 


1,000 

563 

1,906 

21S 

130 

5,740 


13, SOS 
5,656 


41,941 


264,649 


3S,231 


800 

1,523 

9,75:' 

2,S00 

1,300 

6,903 


60,000 

50.000 
165,000 

40.000 
3S,500 

20.000 
20,000 

7,500 
IS, 535 
7,3S5 
20.S75 
4,2S5 
3,855 


4,765 

4,175 


9,650 


4,175 


7S2,200 


784,550 


575,350 


565,620 

193,055 

77,3,90 

53,595 

47,705 

20,820 

30.000 
136,795 

50.000 

25.000 
1 S3, 355 


165,045 

161,285 

155,065 

69,615 

39,255 

16,030 

17,395 

9,195 


203,350 

149,850 

150,230 

117,225 

62,950 

49,730 

40,370 

41,505 

32,415 

25,410 


(Greenland, Labrador, N. 
^ Amer.,W. Indies, S.Af- 
( rica, Australia, Thibet. 
/South Africa, Senegam- 
( bia, Polynesia. 

S. Africa, Holland, E. In- 
S. Africa. [dies, China. 
W. Africa, India, China. 
/Ambon,Minahassa,S.Cel- 
\ ebes, Java. 

South Africa, India. 
South Africa. 

New Guinea, Bali. 

India. 

W. Africa, New Zealand. 
India. 

/Farther India, Holland, 
\ India, Australia. 
China. 

China. 

Palestine, Abyssinia. 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt. 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt. 
Java, Sumatra. 

Talant Islands. 
/Surinam, Orange Repub- 
\ lie. 

Java. 

Java. 


Eastern Africa. 


fE. and W. Indies, Turkev, 
) China, N. Zealand, W. 
l Africa, Mauritius, Mad- 
I agascar, N. America. 

( E. a ndW.In dies, W. an d S. 
< Africa, China, Austra- 
( lia, Polynesia, N.Amer. 
(South Sea, East and West 
-< Indies, S. Africa, Mad- 
( agascar. 

(E.and W.Indies,S.Africa, 
-< Australia, N. Zealand, 
( North America. 

/East and West Indies, W. 
\ Africa, China. 

South America. 

China, East Indies. 

East Indies, China. 

East Indies, S. Africa. 
East Indies. 

East Indies, Syria. 

(East and West Indies, W. 
\ and South Africa 


East and West Africa. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS IN 1873.— {Continued.) 


Missions 

menced. 


1S14. 

1810. 


1S45. 

1S32. 


1S20. 

1S45. 


1S59. 

1843. 

1S37. 


Number of .Number of N umbel 
| Ordained Church of 
I Missionaries. Members. Scholars. 


1SG1. 

1851. 


II. British. — Home Missions.— (Continued.) 

Protestaut Reformation Society 

Irish Evangelical Society 

Midnight Meeting Movement 

The Prison Mission 


Approximate 
Annual | 
Income. 


Religious Educational Societies. 
/Christian Vernacular Education Society ) 

\ for India ) 

Wesleyan Education Committee. . . . 
British Syrian School Association... 

Indian Female Normal School Society. .. 

Miscellaneous. 

Religions Tract Society. . 


Bible Translation Society 

III. American. 

Foreign. 

American Baptist Missionary Union. . 


49 


/American Board of Commissioners for ) m 

( Foreign Missions f 

American Colonization Society 

American and Foreign Christian Union.. 

Board of Reformed (Dutch) Church. 17 

Cumb. Presbyterian Board of Missious. . . 

Methodist Episcopal Church 53 


Methodist Episcopal Church (South) 

Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

Presb. Board of Foreign Miss. (South) — 
Prcsb. Board of Foreign Miss. (United). .. 

Presbyterian Church (Reformed) 

/Protestant Episcopal Board of Foreign 

( Missions 

Southern Baptist Board of Foreign Miss. 

United Brethren (Moravian) Mission 

Woman’s Union Missionary Society 

Woman’s For. Miss. Soc. (M. E. Church). . . 
Nova Scotia Presbyterian Church Miss... 

The Free-Will Baptist Miss. Society 

Lutheran Missionary Society 


} - 


American Missionary Association. . 


Home. 

American Baptist Home Miss. Society... 
American Female Guardian Society.. 
American Home Missionary Society. 
American Seaman’s Friend Society. . 
/Board of Missions of United Brethren in 

( Canada 

Cnmb. Presbyterian Board of Mission; 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society. 

Moth. Epis. Board of Missions (South) 

Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. 
Presb. Board of Home Miss. (United)... 
Presb. Board of Sustentation (South). . . 
Presb. Ministerial Relief Committee... 
Presbyterian Sustentation Committee — 
Prot. Epis. Board of Domestic Missions. . 

Reformed Church (Dutch) 

Reformed Presbyterian Board 

Southern Bapt. Board of Miss.(Domestic), 

Freedmen. 

American Missionary Association 

Meth. Epis. Freed men’s Aid Society 

Presb. Committee of Miss, for Freedmen. 

Presb. (United) Board fur Freedmen 

Protestant Episcopal Board for Freedmen 

IV. COT.ONIAT.. 

/The Reformed Church Mission at the ) 

) C'npe of Good Hope ( 

/Society of Internal and External Missions, ) 

( Batavia j 

Presbyterian Missionary Society 

Melanesian Miss. Society, at Aukland — 
Hawaiian Miss. Society, at Honolulu. , 

West Indian Missionary Board 

Palestine Christian Union. 

Mission to Arabs. 


2G.4S0 

2S.718 

1,123 

5,182 

70 

3,700 

351 


1,000 


7,397 

14,410 

2,341 

4,07S 

32 

10,059 

2,113 

1,500 

1,500 


$20,460 

17,535 

5,300 

15,985 


39,445 

35,165 

40,475 

30,305 


037,995 

11,755 


210,100 

42S,693 

33,337 
135,430 
69,323 ! 
1,274 

268,488 

152,739 

484,366 

47,181 

56,251 

9,489 

110,732 

51,023 

77,390 

35,243 

48,500 

7,500 

10,952 


246.593 
83,536 
207,691 
05,243 
20,555 
23,728 
345,400 
90,105 
309,239 
28,793 
20,234 
SI ,317 
41,073 
108.252 
37,8(55 
3,812 
45,784 


329,938 

82,719 

59,195 

12,271 

21,308 


/Burmah, Farther India, 
l Siam, China. 

(E. Indies, S. Africa, Tnr- 
-< key, China, Polynesia, 
( North America. 


West Africa, India, China, 
Japan, N. and S. Amer., 
Mexico, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Scandinavia. 

North America, China. 

West Africa, India, Siam, 
China, Japan, N. Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Brazil. 


India, Turkey, Polynesia, 
Syria. 

/N. America, West Africa, 
( China, Japan. 

West Africa, China. 


New Hebrides. 

India. 

India, West Africa. 
(North America, West In- 
•< dies, Egypt, Siam, Pol- 
( yuesia. 


South Africa. 

Ilolland, India. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Melanesia. 

(Micronesia, Marquesas 
( Islands. 

West Africa. 
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1. The Continent of Europe presents at this time the 
interesting spectacle of active missionary labor prose- 
cuted not only by British but also by American Protes- 
tants in most of those old countries where a ceremoni- 
ous or a nominal Christianity has long held sway. In 
Northern Europe, especially in Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, the missionaries are in many cases 
natives of those countries, who as emigrants to the 
United States of America became experimental Chris- 
tians, and who have returned to preach the doctrines 
of vital godliness to their fatherlands. Protestant mis- 
sions are also established in France, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Portugal, Spain, and Italy. In all these countries 
the Scriptures and Christian tracts are circulated more 
freely and more numerously than ever before. 

With some correspondence to the activity of Protes- 
tants in the Homan Catholic countries of Europe, the 
Church of Home has become very zealous for the recon- 
version of England to medieval Christianity. The Jes- 
uits expelled from Germany and the monks disfran- 
chised in Italy are sent there in great numbers. These 
measures have a tendency to stimulate greater activity 
among British Christians in home missions, and thus, 
so long as peaceful measures are employed on both sides, 
it is to be hoped that mutually good results will follow. 
Thought will be stimulated, liberality increased, watch- 
fulness will be awakened, and Christ will be preached, 
even though of contention. As the movements now 
referred to are for the greater part quite recent, the 
latest information respecting them must be sought in 
the current reports and correspondence of the societies 
engaged in them, inclusive of the Bible and Tract socie- 
ties. In this field comparatively little has been required 
in the matter of Bible translations, but. much attention 
has been given to the revision of versions to make them 
as perfect as possible for popular circulation. See Buie, 
Mission to Gibraltar and Spain; Arthur, Italy in Tran- 
sition ; Scott, Telstrbm and Lapland; Reports of Mission- 
ary Societies ; Toase, Wesleyan Mission in France ; Mrs. 
Peddie, Dawn of the Second Reformation in Spain ; Ellis, 
Denmark and her Missions ; Henderson's Life and Labors. 
See also the articles Baptists; Methodists; Pkesby- 
terians; Protestant Episcopalians; Wesleyans. 

2. Greece , Turkey, Asia Minor, and Western Asia . — 
The modern populations of the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean are greatly mingled. The Moslem races 
predominate, but nominal Christians are found in every 
country and under all the governments. They consti- 
tute more than a third part of the inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople, and are found in every province of the Turk- 
ish empire, while in Persia they are supposed to num- 
ber twelve millions. Hence a wise plan for the conver- 
sion of the Mohammedans of those lands involved the 
primary necessity of evangelical missions to the nomi- 
nal Christians of the East. To this task, as a republica- 
tion of the Gospel in Bible lands, the American Board 
of Foreign Missions has addressed itself energetically 
and perseveringly. It has in so doing established mis- 
sions in Greece, in Palestine, in Syria, among the Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Bulgarians of Turkey, the Armeni- 
ans, the Nestorians, and the Druses. A very interest- 
ing history of these missions and their adjuncts has re- 
cently been published by Dr. Anderson, from which it 
appears that, notwithstanding many difficulties, great 
and encouraging results have been attained, not only in 
the direct experience of the Christian life, but in the 
awakening of a general spirit of inquiry, the improve- 
ment of education, increased toleration, and the diffu- 
sion of the Word of God throughout the various regions 
that have been occupied and permeated by the influ- 
ence of the missions. The printing of the board has , 
been on a very extensive scale, including the issue of 
the Scriptures and other publications in the following 
languages, viz. Italian, modern Greek, Gneco- Turkish, 
ancient Armenian, modern Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, 
Osmanli-Turkish, Bulgarian, Hebrew, Hebrew-Spanisli, I 
modern Syriac, and Arabic. The printing of the whole I 


! Bible in Arabic, at the expense of the American Bible 
I Society, was completed in 1865. The great work of its 
I translation and conduct through the press was accom- 
I plished by the. zeal and energy of sixteen years’ labor on 
I the part of two learned missionaries of the American 
Board, Drs. Smith and Van Dyck. This one publica- 
tion offers the Word of God to the Arabic reading world, 
comprising a population (though largely uneducated) 
of 120,000,000 of people. See Anderson, Oriental Mis- 
sions; Smith and Dwight, M issionary Researches in Ar- 
menia; Hartley, Researches in Greece and the Levant; 
Perkins, Eighteen Years in Persia; Grant, Nestorians ; 
\ Wortabet, Syria and the Syrians; Dwight, Christianity 
in Turkey; Churchill, Residence in Mount Lebanon; 
Ewald, Mission in Jerusalem ; Thomson, The Land and 
the Book; Wilson, Greek Mission; Yeates, Gospel in 
Syria ; Wilson, Lands of the Bible. 

3. Missions among the Jews. — For more than eighteen 
centuries the Jews have been a cosmopolitan people. 
The very first missions of the apostles were to the Jews 
“ scattered abroad.” In subsequent ages the once chosen 
but now dispersed race was in many countries made the 
object of cruel and wasting persecution. Still as a pe- 
culiar people the Jews have continued “among all na- 
tions” to maintain their own beliefs and customs, and 
especially an inveterate prejudice against Christianity. 
See Jews; Judaism. As such they could not be reach- 
ed by missionary efforts of the usual type. Hence at 
an early period of the missionary movement of the cur- 
rent century it was deemed important to organize spe- 
cial missions to the Jews in the various countries where 
they resided in the greatest numbers. Indeed, some be- 
ginnings of this character were made in Holland and 
Germany during the preceding century, and not with- 
out good results. August Hermann Francke took a 
lively interest in this subject. One of the ablest work- 
ers raised up under him was professor Callenberg, who 
in 1728 founded an institute for the education of Chris- 
tian theologians in Hebrew antiquities and the Hab- 
binic theology. In 1809 the London Society for pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews was organized. In 
1820 the American Society for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the Jews was begun. In 1849 it was greatly en- 
larged in its scope. In 1842 the British Society for the 
propagation of the Gospel among the Jews was organ- 
ized by the Dissenting churches. In 1839 the Church 
of Scotland commenced missionary efforts in behalf of 
the Jews. In 1845 the Scottish Society for the conver- 
sion of Israel was organized. Besides these principal 
organizations, there have been various local societies for 
the same object both in Great. Britain and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and also various missionary societies, 
e. g. the American Board, the Presbyterian Board, and 
that of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, have main- 
tained special missions to Jewish populations. The 
aggregate result of these efforts is impossible of indi- 
cation by figures, and yet it is no small thing to be 
able to say that many thousands of copies of the Script- 
ures of both the Old and New Testaments have been 
circulated among the 5,000,000 of jews accessible to 
Christian effort. The versions used have been Hebrew, 
Hebrew-Spanisli, German, French, Portuguese, and those 
of other European languages. The number of mission- 
ary stations established is over 120, missionaries em- 
ployed over 200, mostly converted Jews, and an aggre- 
gate of probably 40,000 professed converts. Mhny of 
these converts have given the best proofs of their sin- 
cerity and faithfulness by the endurance of bitter perse- 
cution from their kindred; and many who have not 
identified themselves with the Christian Church are be- 
lieved to have accepted the vital truths of Christianity, 
and to have received to their hearts Jesus as the true 
Messiah. An intelligent writer says, “ If all things be 
taken into consideration, we have no doubt that the re- 
sults of these labors (missions to the Jews) exceed in 
proportion rather than fall short of those of other val- 
ued missionary societies.” 
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Missions to Jews have been prosecuted in the follow- 
ing countries : Great Britain, Holland, Poland. tiennany, 
France, Italy, North Africa, Smyrna, Hungary, Molda- 
via, Wallachia, Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, Persia, Abys- 
sinia, and the United States of America. While it must ! 
be admitted that the results of these efforts have not j 
been as great as might have been hoped, yet they must 
not be undervalued in their past influence nor in their 
promise for the future. Great changes are now taking 
place among the Jews, especially those inhabiting the 
more enlightened countries, and although certain forms 
of rationalism seem to be most popular with many who 
have relinquished the faith of their ancestors, yet when 
the insufficiency of these shall have been proved they 
may be found to have served as stepping-stones to 
evangelical truth. .Should this be the case, the begin- 
nings of missionary effort in behalf of Israel in so many 
lands may ere long prove to be of inestimable value in 
hastening the grand consummation of the world's con- 
version. See Stcger, Die Erangelische Jiulenmission, in 
Hirer Wicktighrii u, ihreh gesegeneten Eortgange (1847); 
Hausmeister, Die Judenmission (lleidelb. 18 j2), an ad- 
dress read at the Paris meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance ; id., Die evanyd. Mission miter Israel (1861); 11a- 
reus, Ueber Jiulenmission (Altona, 1802); Kalkar, Israel 
v. die Kirch e (Hamburg, 1*1 19) ; llalsted, Our Missions 
(Loud. 18G6); Anderson, Oriental Missions ; lleports of 
societies. 

4. Egypt. — A form of Christianity has long existed 
among the Copts of Egypt. Hut they, together with 
the followers of Mohaulmed, are sunk in a state of de- 
plorable ignorance and moral depravity. The United 
Brethren were the tirst to form a mission in Egypt, but, 
meeting with little or no success, it was relinquished in 
1783. The missionary societies now operating are the 
American Association, United Presbyterian Church, Kai- 
serswerth Deaconesses’ Institute, and Jerusalem Union, 
at Berlin. The Bible versions in use are the Coptic 
and Ethiopic. The mission of the United Presbyterian 
Church of America has been particularly successful. 
They have stations both in Cairo and Alexandria, to- 
gether with a number of minor stations. A Church has 
been organized with a large and increasing membership. 
The customs that doom women to a life of seclusion and 
degradation have been gradually invaded. The Sabbath 
is more and more sacredly revered, and the vicious and 
idle habits so common among the people are somewhat 
abandoned. See Boaz , Egypt; Lansing. Egypt's Princes ; 
Thompson, Egypt, East and Present ; Miss Whatelv, The 
Huts of Egypt. 

5. Northern Africa , with the exception of Egypt, 
seems abandoned to Moslem predominance. Owing to 
its vast deserts of sand, it is in fact but thinly inhabited 
— indeed only traversed occasionally by tribes of wan- 
dering and savage Arabs. The French occupation of 
portions of Algeria, including the locality of the church- 
es of Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine, has done little 
towards restoring the Christianity taught by those.lh- 
thers, and for the present the prospect of a re-evangel- 
ization of Northern Africa is in no sense hopeful. See 
Davies, 1 cure from North . I frica ; Carthage and her lie- 
mains. 

<!. Western Africa. — This title includes Senegambia, 
the British colony of Sierra Leone, the American settle- 
ment of Liberia, and the country of Guinea. In the 
latter are included the kingdoms of Ashantee and Da- 
homey. A large, proportion of the. people are pagans; 
among the remainder a very corrupt form of Moham- 
medanism exists, 'fhe earliest efforts made by the 
Protestant Church to Christianize them were made by 
the Moravian Brethren in 173(i. The missionary socie- 
ties now in the held are the Church. Wesleyan, Baptist. 
North Herman, Society of Bremen. Evangelical Mission 
at Basle, Free United Methodists, United Presbyterian 
Church, American Southern Baptist, American Episco- 
pal Board, American Methodist Episcopal, and American 
Presbyterian. Some of the Bible versions in use arc 


the Berber, Mandingo, Grebo, Yarriba, Ilaussa, Ibo, and 
Dualla. In all, twenty-five dialects have been mastered. 
There are now many thousands of hopeful converts to 
Christianity; also above 200 schools, with more than 
20,000 scholars under instruction. A very important 
result has been achieved in the success of native agency. 
.See Wilson, Western A frica ; East, Western A frica ; Mrs. 
Scott, Day-dawn in A frica ; Schdn and Crow t her, Expe- 
dition vp the Niger ; Beecham, Ashantee and the Cold 
Coast ; Bandnlph, The People of Africa ; Tucker, J beo- 
kuta ; Walker, Sierra Leone ; Bowen, Central Africa; 
Cruikshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast ; Fox, 
Western Coast of Africa; Liberia and its Desources; 
Life oj Daniel West; Memoirs of M. P. Cox ; Waddell, 
Twenty-nine Years in the West Indies and Central A frica; 
Freeman, Ashantee. 

7. Southern Africa. — The section of Africa now un- 
der consideration comprises the six provinces of Cape 
Colony, British Kaffraria, Kaffraria Proper, the sover- 
eignty beyond the Orange Biver, Natal, and Amazula. 
The ideas of the people about God were very confused 
and indefinite, and there appeared to he no particular 
form of worship among them. The first mission to the 
tribes of Southern Africa was established by the Mora- 
vian Church in 1737. The missionary societies now in 
the field are the American Board of Commissioners, 
Propagation, London, Wesleyan, Free Church of Scot- 
land, United Presbyterian, and Evangelical Moravian 
Brotherhood, with six Continental societies. The Bible 
versions in use are the Bcnga, Namaequa, Bechuana, 
Sesuto, Zulu, and Kaffir. There are nearly a quarter 
of a million of communicants. Numerous schools have 
been opened, with a large average attendance of schol- 
ars. As a Hottentot has expressed it, the missionaries 
have given them a religion where formerly they had 
none ; taught them morality, whereas before they had 
no idea of morality ; they were given np to profligacy 
and drunkenness, now industry and sobriety prevail 
among them. See Moffat, Missionary Labors in South 
Africa; Livingstone, M issionary Travels; Philips, De- 
searches ; Campbell, Travels in South Africa; Holden, 
Kaffir Daces ; Shaw, Memorials of South Africa; Broad- 
bent, Martyrs of X amaquulund ; Taylor, A dventures in 
South Africa. 

8. Abyssinia was formerly divided into three inde- 
! pendent states; now, however, there is but one. The 

Christianity of the Abyssinians is so impure as to be 
little better than heathenism. Tims far it has proved 
a discouraging field for missionary effort. The Bible 
| versions in use are the Amharic and Etliiopie, See 
Salt, History of Abyssinia ; Hot ten, Abyssinia and its 
People (Loud. 1808 ); Gobat, Three Years' Desuh nee in 
Abyssinia ; Flad, A byssinia ; Jsenberg and Stern. Mis- 
sionary Journals ; Stern, The Captive Missionary ; 
Krapf, Eighken Years in Eastern Africa. Sec Ahys- 
SINl.VN Cm ItCII. 

9. Madagascar is one of the largest islands in the 
world, with a population of five millions. The native 
religion is idolatrous, but no public worship is offered to 
the idols. The London Missionary Society introduced 
the Gospel into Madagascar in the year 1818. The 
work of that society has been very successful, having 
largely secured the Christianization of the island. The 

: other missionary societies are the Church and Propaga- 
tion. 'Flic Bible version in use is the Malagasy. The 
native Church passed through a terrible persecution in 
1849. Two thousand persons suffered death rather than 
renounce •Christ. So plentiful has been the ingathering 
since that Madagascar is now in an important sense 
counted a Christian country. See Ellis. History of Mad- 
agascar ; id., Martyr Church of Madagascar ; Freeman, 
Persecutions in Madagascar ; Deports of the London 
Missionary Society. 

10. Mauritius. — This island has a population of 
300,000, three quarters of whom represent the races of 
India. The missionary societh s in this field are the 
London, Propagation, and Church. An extensive and 
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promising work is carried on among the Tamils and 
Bengali-Hindustani-speaking coolies, and also by the 
London Society among the refugees and other emi- 
grants from Madagascar. See Bond, Brief Memorials 
of the Rev. J. Sarjant; Backhouse, Visit to Mauritius; 
Le Bran, Letters. 

11. Ceylon is an island situated off the south-west 
coast of Hindustan. The inhabitants are divided into 
four classes: the Singhalese, who are Buddhists; the 
Tamils, who profess Hinduism ; the Moormen, and the 
Whedahs. A form of Christianity was introduced into 
Ceylon by the Jesuits as early as 1505. Protestant mis- 
sions were commenced by the Dutch in 1656, by the 
London Missionary Society in 1804, by the Baptists in 
1812, and by the American Board in the same year. 
The Wesleyans of England commenced their important 
mission in the same island in 1813. Glorious triumphs 
have been wrought iu this field during the last half- 
century, and a steady advance now characterizes the 
work. The Wesleyan mission has been very suecessfid. 
It reports 1356 members. The missionary societies are 
the Baptist, Church, Propagation, and American Board. 
The Bible versions in use are the Pali, Singhalese, and 
Indo-Portuguese. See Tennent, Christianity in Ceylon; 
Hardy, Buddhism in Ceylon; Eehard, Residence in Cey- 
lon; Harvard, Mission in Ceylon; Selkirk, Recollections 
of Ceylon; Hardy, Jubilee Memorials of the Wesleyan 
Mission in South Ceylon. 

12. India has been divided by the British into the 
three presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras; 
these again are subdivided into districts. Its entire ex- 
tent is about 1,357,000 square miles, with a population 
of 250,000,000. The religions may be divided into four 
classes: Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
that taught by Zoroaster. Linder their individual and 
united influence the condition of the people was de- 
plorable. Children were thrown into the River Ganges 
as offerings to imaginary deities ; widows were burned 
with the dead bodies of their husbands, and numbers 
destroyed themselves by throwing their bodies under 
the wheels of the cars of their bloodthirsty idols. The 
pioneers of Protestant missions in this country were 
two Danes, who arrived in 1706. There are now twen- 
ty-seven missionary societies laboring in the field. The 
following are a few : Church, Propagation, London, Bap- 
tist, Wesleyan, Church of Scotland, American Presbyteri- 
an, American Baptist, and American Methodist Episcopal. 
A few of the Bible versions in use are the Bengali, Hindui, 
Urdu Telinga, Tamil, Mahratti, and Punjabi. The num- 
ber of native Christians at the close of 1871 was 224,161. 
Within the preceding ten years an increase of 85,430 
took place. The system of caste, which has proved a 
great barrier to the triumph of the Gospel, is becoming 
lax, and showing signs of its coming dissolution. Wid- 
ows are often remarried. Females for the first time 
are under education. There is a better appreciation of 
justice, morality, and religion than ever there was. The 
native Church promises to become gradually self-sup- 
porting. The number of towns and villages scattered 
over the country inhabited by Protestant Christians is 
4657. Statistical facts, however, can in no way convey 
an adequate idea of the work which has been done in 
any part of India. The Gospel has been working like 
leaven, and the effect is very great even in places where 
there are but few avowed conversions. Even Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the leader of the new Theistic school, has 
been constrained to use the following language: “The 
spirit of Christianity has already pervaded the whole 
atmosphere of Indian society, and we breathe, think, 
feel, and move in a Christian atmosphere. Native so- 
ciety is aroused, enlightened, and reformed under the 
influence of Christian education.” Sir Bartle Frere, who 
was thirty years in India in various official positions, 
says: “I speak simply as to matters of experience and 
observation, and not of opinion, just as a Roman pre- 
fect might have reported to Trajan or the Antonines, 
and I assure you, whatever you may be told to the con- 


trary, the teaching of Christianity among one hundred 
and sixty millions of civilized, industrious Hindus and 
Mohammedans in India is effecting changes — moral, so- 
cial, and religious — which, for extent and rapidity of ef- 
fect, are far more extraordinary than anything which 
you or your fathers have witnessed in modern Europe. 
It has come to be the general feeling in India that Hin- 
duism is at an end — that the death-knell has been rung 
of that collection of old superstitions which has been 
held together so long.” Similar testimony has been 
borne by lord Lawrence in his famous letter to the 
London Times; also by lord Napier, Sir William Muir, 
colonel Sir Herbert Edwards, and others in the civil and 
military service in India. The general opinion, not 
only of the missionaries, but of thoughtful and intelli- 
gent laymen, is that India is much in the condition of 
Rome just previous to the baptism of the emperor Con- 
stantine. Idolatry now in India, as then in Rome, is 
falling into disgrace — men are becoming wiser. Truth 
in its clearness and power is gradually entering their 
minds and changing their habits and lives. An intelli- 
gent Hindu said to a missionary on one occasion : “ The 
story which you tell of him who lived, and pitied, and 
came, and taught, and suffered, and died, and rose again 
— that story, sir, will overthrow our temples, destroy our 
ritual, abolish our shastras, and extinguish our gods.” 
The preaching of Christ crucified, and the proclaiming 
of him who is the way, the truth, and the life, is already 
accomplishing in some measure what this Hindu said it 
would, and we may hope, with the divine blessing, to 
see in the near future a great turning of the people unto 
the Lord, and the utter destruction of all idols. ' See 
Thornton, India, its State and Prospects ; Duff, India 
and Indian Missions ; Kay, History of Christianity in 
India; Butler, Land of the Veda; Hough, Christianity 
in India; Hoole, Madras and Mysore; Clarkson, India 
and the Gospel; Massie, Continental India ; Tinling, Ear- 
ly Roman Catholic Missions in India ; Weitbrect, Mis- 
sions in Bengal; Wylie, Bengal; Storrow, India and 
Christian Missions ; Stirling, Orissa ; Arthur, Mission 
to Mysore ; Long, Bengal Missions ; Mullen, Missions in 
South India; Memoirs of Carey, M arshman,Ward, and 
Schwartz ; Rev. E. J. Robinson, The Daughters of India ; 
Mary E. Leslie, The Zenana Mission. 

13. Indo-China comprises the kingdoms between In- 
dia and China. The whole district may be divided into 
four parts: the British territories, Burmah, Siam, and Co- 
chin China, including Cambodia and Tonquin. Buddh- 
ism is the leading religion. The missionary societies are 
the American Baptist, American Presbyterian, American 
Missionary Association, and Gossner’s Evangelical. The 
Bible versions in use are the Burmese, Bghai-Karen, 
Sgau-Karen, Pwo-Karen, and Siamese. The Baptists 
have achieved great success in these regions. Heathen 
customs are loosened, prejudices are dissolved. The king 
of Burmah sends his son to the mission school. The 
late king of Siam sought his most congenial associates 
among European Christians. Evangelization is going 
on with great vigor among the Karens of Burmah. 
Though poor, they support their own pastors. See Mrs. 
Wylie, Gospel in Burmah ; Mrs. Judson, A merican Bap- 
tist Mission to the Burman Empire; Life of Judson; 
Malcom, Travels; Gutzlaff, Notices of Siam, Corea, and 
Loo Choo; Gammell, Baptist Missions. 

14. The Indian Archipelago. — This vast extent of 
islands forms a bridge as it were to Australia, and from 
thence northward to China. The outer crescent begins 
with the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, followed by 
Sumatra and Java, and then by the Lesser Sunda Isl- 
ands. Northward of these are the Moluccas, which are 
followed by the Philippines, and lastly by Formosa. The 
superficial area is estimated at 170,000 square miles. 
The population is 20,000,000. The most ancient inhab- 
itants were the Papoos; they were supplanted by the 
Malays; these in turn are threatened with the same fate 
by the Chinese coolies. The religions are numerous: 
Hindus, Buddhists, and Mohammedans form the larger 
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proportion of the populations. The missionary speieties ' 
are the Netherlaml Society of Rotterdam (1797), Java 
Society of Amsterdam, Separatist lieformed (’hnrch, 
Utrecht, Netherlaml Society of Rotterdam (1859), Neth- 
erland Keformcd, Church of England, and llhcnish. The 
Uihlc versions in use are the Malay, Javanese, I)ajak, 
and Sundanese. Considerable good has been accom- 
plished among the Sari has tribes and the Land Dyaks of 
Ikirneo. Both their moral and social state testify to the . 
civilizing power of Christianity. See Wigger, Hist, of 
Missions ; Memoirs of M unson and Lyman ; Hist . of the | 
Missions of the American Board . 

15. China. — This is an extensive country of Eastern 
Asia. Its superficial area is equal to about one third 
that of Europe, and its population is estimated at 
400,000,000. The empire is divided into eighteen prov- 
inces. The religions of China are chiotlv Buddhism 
and Confucianism. The first Protestant, mission in China 
was that of the London Missionary Society, founded by 
Dr. Morrison in the year 1807. The missionary socie- 
ties now in the field are twenty-two in all, a few of 
which are the following : London, American Board of 
Commissioners, American Baptist, American Methodist 
Episcopal, American Episcopal, American Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Wesleyan, and Presbyterian. The Bible versions 
in use are t he Chinese, Mandarin, Ningpo, Canton, llakka, 
and other local dialects of ( 'hina. For several years there 
was little or no visible fruit of the missionary’s labor, 
but at length the tide of success set in, and a large in- 
gathering of converts took place. All the open ports 
are occupied by mission stations, and some places that 
are not open by treaty stipulations are occupied on suf- 
ferance. There are now one hundred ordained mission- 
aries, and one hundred and eighty native catechists and 
teachers. The result, of their united labors is encour- 
aging as to the past and full of promise for the future. 
A review' of the results which have been accomplished 
in India (see above), and of the spiritual revolution 
which is in progress there, is in a high degree encour- 
aging to those who are laboring for the conversion of 
tlie still more populous empire of China. Missions in 
China have been established only about half the period 
that they have in India, and there have been only about 
half as many laborers. When they shall have been 
continued for as long a time, and with as many mis- 
sionaries. the prospect is that there will be an equal or 
greater number of converts, and the prospect for the 
utter overthrow of the religious systems of China will 
be equally bright. The obstacles to the conversion of 
the Chinese people are many and great, but they are 
not more numerous or formidable than those which are 
now successfully encountered in India. If the Chinese 
are a more materialistic people than the IlindAs. and 
their leading men more sceptically inclined, there is, on 
the other hand, an absence of the immense obstacle of 
caste; nor is there any set. of men in China that are 
looked up to with such awe and reverence, and wield 
such immense power, as the Brahmins of India. More- 
over, there is not the same diversity of races in the Chi- 
nese empire, and the number of languages is but about 
half the number of those in India. There is, too, this 
advantage in China, that, whatever the mother-tongue 
may be, all who have received a good education can read 
books understnndingly, which are in the general written 
(unspoken) language. The Chinese also are becoming 
a ubiquitous people, and of the multitudes who come to 
our own and other Christian lands, we have good reason 
to believe that not a few will return to China prepared 
in heart and mind to aid in spreading the Gospel of 
Christ. The number of Chinese converts at the pres- 
ent time is nine thousand, which is about the number 
there were in India thirty years ago, and the stage of 
progress of the missions in other respects is about the 
same as it was in the latter country at that period; but 
the outlook in China now is much more encouraging 
than it was in India then, and all those who are seek- 
ing the spiritual conquest of the most ancient and most 


populous nation of the world have abundant encourage- 
ment to press forward in their efforts. See Medliurs-t, 
China ; lluc, Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet ; 
Morrison’s Life ; Abed, Residence in China; Kidd, Chi- 
na ; Williams, Middle K inr/dom ; Doolittle, China ; Wil- 
liamson, Journeys in North China, Manchuria, and Mon- 
golia ; I^ockhart, Medical Missionary in China; Milne, 
Life in China; Matheson, J'resbyterian Mission in Chi- 
na; Dean, China Mission; Wiley, Fuk-Chuu and its 
Missions. 

lb. Japan. — This empire consists of three large islands 
and several smaller ones, which have a superficial area 
of 90,000 square miles, and a population of 40,000,000. 
The Japanese are divided into two religions sects, called 
Si n to and Iludso, or Buddhists. The missionary socie- 
ties are the American Episcopal, American Presbyte- 
rian, American Reformed (l)utch) Church, and American 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Bible version in use 
is the Japanese. This peculiar country, which, follow- 
ing the expulsion of the Jesuits in the 17th ciutnry, 
cotdd not be brought under missionary inlluence from 
being closed to foreigners, has now become so freely 
open, and brought into such favorable relations with 
Christian nations, as to encourage the hope that as a 
nation it will be entirely Christianized at no distant 
period. »See Smith, I ’is it to Japan ; Caddcll, Missions in 
Japan ; recent Reports of missionaries ; Mori, Lducation 
in Japan. 

17. Australia is the largest island in the world. being 
nearly the size of the whole of Europe. The aborigines, 
a race more degraded than either the Hottentot or Bush- 
men of South Africa, are fast diminishing in numbers. 
The missionary societies are the Colonial Presbyterian, 
Gossner’s Evangelical, Evangelical Moravian Brother- 
hood, and Wesleyan Propagation. The migratory hab- 
its of tlie native tribes have stood in the way of any 
great success of missionary labors. Some, however, have 
been reached by localizing them on mission reserves. 
The colonization and occupation of Australia hv Great 
Britain has introduced Christian civilization ami Eng- 
lish institutions throughout its vast extent, and made it 
the subject of evangelical labor in modes peculiar to all 
Protestant Christian countries. Sic Young, /Southern 
I Vorld; Jobson , Australia; Straehan. Life of Samuel 
Leigh ; Memoirs of Rev. B. Curvosso, 1). J. Drape r , and 
Nathaniel Turner ; Angus, Savage Life in Australia. 

18. New Zealand comprises a group of islands in the 
Pacitic Ocean, the principal of which, three in number, 
are distinguished as the Northern, Middle, and Southern 
Islands. The natives were savage cannibals, without 
any fixed idea of worship, but believers in a great spirit 
called Atua and an evil spirit called Wiro. The first 
missions to this people were commenced in 1814 by the 
Church and Wesleyan missionary societies. The mis- 
sionary societies now in the lield are the Propagation, 
Church, North German, and Wesleyan, 'flic Bible ver- 
sions in use are the Maori and New Caledonian. The na- 
tives are now ehiclly professed Christians. The Chris- 
tian Sabbath and Christian ordinances are observed all 
over the islands, and this triumph of Christianity, in 
rescuing such a nation from the depths of heathenism, 
and even from the practice of the bloodiest cannibalism, 
is indeed glorious. See Yates, AY-fc Zealand ; Thomp- 
son, Story of New Zealand; Miss 'flicker, The Southern 
Cross and Southern Crown ; Brown, New Zealand eind 
its .4 benny ines ; Memoirs of J. If. Bumby. 

19. Tonga emd Fiji. — Although embraced in the gen- 
eric title of Polynesia, and even in the minor term 
South Sea Islands, yet the insular groups known as 
Tonga and Fiji deserve special notice as having exhib- 
ited some peculiar features of savage life, ami corre- 
spondingly wonderful triumphs of Christian labor. The 
population of the Tonga, frequently called the Friendly 
Islands, is estimated at 50.000 ; that of Fiji. 1 50.000. scat- 
tered over not less than eighty different islands. Can- 
nibalism is a characteristic practice of the heathen of 
Polynesia. In Fiji it was an institution of the people 
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interwoven in the elements of society, forming one of 
their pursuits, and regarded by the mass as a refine- 
ment. But even this revolting crime has yielded before 
the mild influence of Christianity, and is for the most 
part abolished. Perhaps it may be still secretly prac- 
ticed by a few in some of the islands. The triumphs 
of the Gospel in these remote parts of the earth have 
been in every sense wonderful. Cruel practices and de- 
grading superstitions have given way before Christian 
teaching. “ Thousands have been converted, have borne 
trial and persecution, well maintained good conduct, and 
died happy. Marriage is sacred ; the Sabbath regard- 
ed ; family worship regularly conducted; schools estab- 
lished generally; slavery abolished or mitigated; the 
foundation of law and government laid; many spiritual 
churches formed, and a native ministry raised up for 
every branch of the Church’s work.” Tlie missionary 
societies are the London, Wesleyan, and a few smaller 
organizations. The Bible versions are the Fijian and 
Itotuman. See Williams and Calvert, Fiji and the Fi- 
jians ; INI iss Farmer, Tonga and the Friendly Isles ; West, 
Ten Years in South Central Polynesia; Martin, Tonga 
Islands; Lawry, Visits to the Friendly Islands ; Seemann, 
Mission to the Fiji Islands; Turner, Nineteen Years in 
Polynesia; Waterhouse, King and People of Fiji; Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Cargill. 

20. The South Sea Islands. — The above term is pop- 
ularly applied to the islands of the Pacific south of the 
equator, including the Marquesas, the Austral, the Soci- 
ety, the Georgian, the Harvey, the New Hebrides, and 
the Solomon Islands, as well as the groups above noticed. 
A mission was begun in that distant and degraded re- 
gion as early as 1797, but the difficulties were so great 
that it came near being abandoned. But in 1812 the 
night of heathenism seemed to be suddenly illuminated 
by the Sun of Righteousness. It has since been fol- 
lowed by a glorious awakening. Up to that time a na- 
tive Christian in Polynesia was unknown. Two gener- 
ations later it was difficult to find a professed idolator in 
all Eastern or Central Polynesia where Christian mis- 
sions had been established. “ The hideous rites of their 
forefathers have ceased to be practiced. Their heathen 
legends and war-songs are forgotten. Their cruel and 
desolating tribal wars appear to be at an end. The 
people are gathered together in peaceful village com- 
munities, and live under recognised codes of law. On 
the Sabbath a large proportion of them attend the wor- 
ship of God. In some instances more than half the 
adults are members of Christian churches. They edu- 
cate their children, they sustain their native ministers, 
and send their noblest sons as missionaries to heathen 
lands farther west.” In fact, those islands are no longer 
to be regarded as heathen. See Ellis, Polynesian Re- 
searches ; Williams, Missionary Enterprises in the South 
Sea Islands ; Martyr of Erromanga ; Life of John 
Williams ; Gill, Gems from the Coral Islands ; Lundie, 
Mission in Samoa; Pritchard, Missionary’s Reward; 
Murray, Missions in Western Polynesia; History of the 
London Missionary Society. 

21. Sandwich Islands. — The Sandwich or Hawaiian 
Islands constitute the most important Polynesian group 
north of the equator. They have been the locality of 
one of the most important missions of the American 
Board. That mission was commenced in 1820. Its 
history for forty years following is one of struggle, trial, 
perseverance, and encouraging success. The report of 
the mission in 1857 said, “ When we contrast the pres- 
ent with the not very remote past, we are filled with 
admiration and gratitude in view of the wonders God 
has wrought for this people. Everywhere and in all 
things we see the marks of progress. Instead of troops 
of idle, naked, noisy savages gazing upon us, we are 
now surrounded by well-clad, quiet, intelligent multi- 
tudes, who feel the dignity of men. Instead of squalid 
poverty, we see competence, abundance, and sometimes 
luxury. Instead of brutal bowlings and dark orgies, 
we hear the songs of Zion and the supplications of 


saints.” The year 1860 was distinguished for revivals 
of religion over a large part of the islands. As a result, 
nearly 1500 were received into the churches during that 
year, and 800 the year following. So great had been 
the success of this mission that the American Board, as 
early as 1848, incepted measures for creating an inde- 
pendent and self-supporting Church in the islands. 
Carefully and slowly following the leadings of Provi- 
dence, the native churches were by degrees educated 
up to this idea, which was happily consummated in 
1863, and has since been put in practice with excellent 
results. Thus, following about fifty years of missionary 
labor, not counting the good intermediately accom- 
plished, the world witnesses the grand result of a na- 
tion converted from barbarism, and a native Christian 
community supporting its own pastors and maintaining 
foreign missions in islands and regions beyond. See 
Stewart, Missions to the Sandwich Islands; Dibble, 
Sandwich Islands Mission ; Bingham, Twenty-one Years 
in the Sandwich Islands; Jarves, History of the Hawai- 
ian Islands; Anderson, History of the Mission of the 
American Board to the Sandwich Islands. 

22. North America. — The aboriginal races of the 
North American continent have, to a greater or less 
extent, been the subjects of missionary labor almost 
from the period of the first settlements by Europeans. 
Eliot’s mission to the Indians of Massachusetts was be- 
gun in 1646. The French Catholic mission to the na- 
tives of Canada dates back to 1613. Spanish missions 
were commenced in Florida in 1566, in New Mexico in 
1597, and in California in 1697. The vast extent of the 
continent, the lack of national affiliation among the nu- 
merous native tribes, the imperfection and multiplicity 
of languages, together with the extreme unsusceptibil- 
ity of American Indians to the influences and habits of 
civilized life, have rendered this class of missions pecul- 
iarly 'difficult. Nevertheless they have been prosecut- 
ed by Christians of various denominations with a zeal 
and perseverance that have not been without encourag- 
ing results, both as to individuals and communities. A 
full history of these missions has never been written, 
yet many volumes have been filled with sketches em- 
bodying material for such a history. In no part of the 
wmrld have there been greater personal sacrifices or 
more diligent toil to Christianize savages with results 
less proportioned to the efforts made. Without enu- 
merating or discussing causes, the fact must be recog- 
nised that throughout the whole continent the aborig- 
inal races are dying out to an extent that leaves little 
present prospect of any considerable remnants being 
perpetuated in the form of permanent Christian com- 
munities. Still missions are maintained in the Indian 
territories and reservations, and the government of the 
United States is effectively co-operating with them to 
accomplish all that may be done for the Christian civil- 
ization of the Indians and Indian tribes that remain. The 
Canadian government also maintains a similar attitude 
towards the Indian missions within its boundaries. See 
Tracy, Eliot, and Mavhew, Gospel among the Indians; 
Lives of Eliot and Brainerd; Mather, History of New 
England; Gookin, Christian Indians of New England; 
Shea, Catholic Missions ; Kip, Early Jesuit Missiona- 
ries; Winslow, Progress of the Gospel in New England; 
Hallet, Indians of North America; Heckewelder, Mis- 
sions among the Delawares and Mohicans ; ^atrobe, 
Moravian Missions in North America; Loskiel, Mora- 
vian Missions in North America; Hawkins, Episcopal 
Missions in North American Colonies; M'Coy, Baptist 
Indian Missions ; Finley, Wyandot Mission; Hines, In- 
dian Missions in Oregon; Pitezel, Mission Life on Lake 
Superior; Jones, Ojibway Indians ; West , Mission to the 
Indians of the British Provinces; Marsden, Mission to 
Nova Scotia ; Churchill, M issionary Life in Nova Scotia ; 
Ryerson, Hudson's Bay Mission ; Tucker, Rainbow in the 
North ; De Scliweinitz, Life of Zeisberger . 

23. The United States and Canada. — In no part of the 
world is there more enlightened and persevering activ- 
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ity in missionary effort than in these great Christian 
countries. To them the tide of emigration lias been 
flowing from Kuropc for a hundred years, and of late it 
has set in from Asia, lienee, in addition to the provi- 
dential call upon American Christians for efforts to 
evangelize the Indians of their forests, there has been 
even a louder call upon them to teach the Gospel to the 
foreign populations in their midst, including the Afri- 
can slaves and their descendants. In recognition of 
this call, missions have been prosecuted with great ef- 
fect among the German and Scandinavian populations, 
the fruits of which are already seen in the American 
missions to Europe. Missions have also been prosecuted 
to some extent among the French in America and their 
descendants, but with less success. Hut, as the ten- 
dency is strong towards the mingling of all nationalities 
in a homogeneous American population, the greatest re- 
sults have been secured in the normal spreading of the 
various churches on the ever-enlarging' frontier, and in 
the accumulating masses of our ever-growing cities. In 
this work of home evangelization, Sunday-schools [see 
Suxuay-sciiools] have served as a most efficient aux- 
iliary. In addition to the various general and local 
home missionary societies, there have been missions to 
seamen in the ocean ports and along the inland waters 
of the nation, and also especially, since the extinction 
of slavery, to the freedmen of the South. Recently effi- 
cient missions have been established among the Chinese 
in California. 

24. Mexico and Central America. — These countries 
were favorite fields of the Spanish Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, and by them were pronounced Christianized 
at a comparatively early period in the settlement of 
America. The intermediate history of those countries, 
however, illustrates in a striking manner the defective- 
ness of that form of Christianization which contents it- 
self with ceremonious conversion, and the exclusion of 
the Word of (lod from the people. Within a recent pe- 
riod, and more particularly since the extinction of the 
empire of Maximilian, there has been a reaction in 
favor of religious liberty, in consequence of which I’rot- 
cstant missions have been established in the city of 
Mexico, and in several of the more important provinces. 
The Scriptures in the Spanish language are now freely 
circulated throughout Mexico, and to some extent in 
the republics of Central America. The greatest obsta- 
cles to their influence on the public mind arc found in 
the prevailing ignorance and superstition of the people. 
It may be hoped, however, that these will gradually 
pass away. See Robertson, History of America ; Pres- 
cott, Conquest of Mexico; History of the British and 
Foreir/n and American Bible Societies; Bishop llaven, 
Letters from Mexico ; recent Beports of the American 
Christian Union, the Presbyterian Board, the American 
Board, and the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; Crowe, Gospel in Central A merica, 
Honduras , and Guatemala . 

25. South America. — With the exception of Brazil, 
which was settled by the Portuguese, the several coun- 
tries of South America were populated by colonies from 
Spain. The entire continent was long ago Christian- 
ized after the Roman Catholic type. It was in Para- 
guay, the centre of the continent, that the .Jesuits 
planted and developed the most remarkable mission 
known to their history, and yet by Roman Catholic 
power they were summarily expelled both from Para- 
guay and Brazil. The aboriginal races of South Amer- 
ica have to some, extent become mingled with the Eu- 
ropean and African races that have come to be occupants 
of their territory, but to a lnrge extent they have de- 
clined in numbers, giving omen of ultimate extinction. 
The tribes that have been pronounced Christianized 
resemble in superstition and their low grade of intelli- 
gence the native races of Mexico, and their religious 
aspirations arc equally hopeless. Most of the South 
American governments maintain a limited toleration, 
under which Protestant missions have been established 


in Guiana, Guatemala, Brazil, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, 
Peru, and Chili. Most of these missions have met with 
encouraging success, which, although as yet on a lim- 
ited scale, may prove the beginning of great results 
hereafter, especially in elevating the standard of Christi- 
anity hitherto prevailing in those vast regions. Pata- 
gonia is still wholly abandoned to a sparse population 
of cruel savages. An unsuccessful mission to them was 
attempted in 1848 by captain Allen Gardiner, of the 
English navy, and several associates. Nevertheless 
efforts for the evangelization of the Patagonians are still 
kept up by English Christians. See Robertson, History 
of America ; Prescott, Conquest of Peru ; Southey, His- 
tory of Brazil; Kohl, Travels in Peru ; Muratori, Mis- 
sions in Paraguay ; Bern an, M issionary Labors in Brit- 
ish Guiana; Brett, Indian Missions in Guiana ; Kidder, 
Sketches of Brazil; Reports of the Presbyterian Board 
and of the Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society; 
Marsh, Memoir of Captain Gardiner; Hamilton, Life of 
R. Williams. 

26. Best Indies. — The West India Islands are divided 
into three principal groups: 1, the Bahamas; 2, the 
Greater Antilles; 3, the Lesser Antilles. The popula- 
tion is estimated at about 3,400,000. Of these, about 
two thirds are negroes, one fifth white men, and the re- 
mainder mixed races. Through cruel oppression on the 
part of the early European emigrants to these islands, 
the native races, with a few exceptions, have long been 
extinct. To supply their place as laborers, African 
slaves were imported. The religion of the negroes was 
a mixture of idolatry, superstition, and fanaticism. Obe- 
ism and mvalism, species of witchcraft, were commonly 
practiced. The first missionary efforts among the ne- 
groes were made by the Moravian Brethren in 1732. 
Since then the following missionary societies have en- 
tered the field : the Wesleyan, American Free Baptist, 
Propagation, Baptist, American Missionary, London, 
Church, and United Presbyterian. Since the abolition 
of slavery in 1838 the negroes have given increasing 
heed to the precepts and practices of Christianity, and 
thus secured a higher degree of moral improvement and 
social elevation. The most prosperous society, the Wes- 
leyan, numbers 44,44(5 Church members. See Coke, 
History of the I Test Indies; Duncan. Wesleyan Mission 
to Jamaica ; Phillippo, Jamaica, Past and Present ; 
Samuel, Missions in Jamaica and Honduras ; lion? ford, 
Voice from the West Indies ; Candler, Jlayti; Kuibb. Me- 
moirs ; Memoirs of Jenkins, Bradnack, and Mrs. 1J ilson ; 
Trollope, 1 1 r est Indies. 

27. Greenhmd and Labrador. — The arrival of llans 
Egede on the shores of Greenland in 1721 marked an 
epoch in the history of modern missions, and the whole 
subsequent history’ of Moravian missionary effort among 
the inhabitants of Greenland and the coasts of Labrador 
is full of intense though sometimes of melancholy inter- 
est. In several instances both the missionaries and the 
people for whom they labored were decimated alike by 
disease and famine. But, notwithstanding all discour- 
agements, the missionaries toiled on. By them it was 
effectually demonstrated that the one agoucy adapted 
to elevating degraded savages was the preaching of 
Christ and him crucified. By this appointed agency, 
first one and subsequently many of the Greenlanders 
were awakened and converted, after which civilization 
and education followed. From the original nucleus of 
Christian effort at Disco, Christianity has been effec- 
tively disseminated by missionary settlements in other 
parts of the island. Five such settlements are now oc- 
cupied, and nearly two thousand souls are under the 
direct care of the missionaries. About one fifth of the 
population of West Greenland receive Christian in- 
struction at the mission settlements, and there are 
scarcely any uubaptized Greenlanders on the whole 
west coast up to the seventy -second degree of north 
latitude. On the east const the inhabitants are still 
heathen; but they are very few in number, and practi- 
cally inaccessible to foreigners. The peninsula of Lab- 
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rador is sparsely inhabited by Esquimaux, a race of 
natives similar in language and customs to the Green- 
landers. To that land, therefore, the Moravians ex- 
tended their efforts successfully in 1771, since which 
time they have been extending Christian influence by 
means of mission stations, of which there are now four — 
Rain, Okalc, Hopedale, and Hebron. At these stations 
thirty-five missionar}' agents are employed, and about 
twelve hundred natives are under Christian instruction. 
The Gospel has triumphed in frozen Labrador as well 
as in Greenland. See Crantz, History of Greenland ; 
Egede, Greenland Mission ; Holmes, United Brethren; 
Histories of Moravian missions in Greenland and Ice- 
land. 

VIII. Missionary Geography. — From the above sur- 
vey it may be seen that in an important sense the 
world is already occupied as the field of active mis- 
sionary enterprise. A few brief statements of results 
accomplished by it during the current century may 
serve as a just indication of still greater results that 
may now be safely anticipated in time to come from 
its increasing and maturing agencies. 

The mission to Tahiti in 1793-4 was the first at- 
tempt in modern times to carry the Gospel to an iso- 
lated and uncivilized people. It was commenced at a 
period when the greater heathen nations of the world 


1 were wholly inaccessible. In the islands of the south- 
ern seas, as upon a trial-ground, all the great problems 
of humanity have since been wrought out. The dens- 
est ignorance has been enlightened, the fiercest can- 
nibalism has been confronted, the lowest conditions of 
humanity have been elevated, and the most abomina- 
ble idolatries overthrown and substituted by a pure 
worship. The various languages and dialects of the 
islands of the Pacific have been committed to writing. 
Dictionaries, grammars, translations of the Script- 
ures, and many other books, have been printed and in- 
troduced to the daily use of the populations, a large 
proportion of whom have been taught by schools to 
read and write in their own languages. The civil 
condition of the various communities has also been 
I improved by modifications of their laws and customs 
! adapted to the new and improved state of public feel- 
ing and knowledge. 

It is hardly possible for the processes of elevating 
nations from pagan barbarism to Christian civilization 
to be better stated than in the language of John AVil- 
, liams, the renowned missionary martyr of Erromanga. 
i “I am convinced,” wrote he, forty years ago, “that 
the first step towards the production of a nation’s tem- 
poral and social elevation is to plant among them the 
| tree of life, when civilization and commerce will en- 
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twine their tendrils around its trunk, and derive sup- India and China; that comparatively the easiest work 
port from its strength. Until the people are brought was given to the churches at first, in the process of 
under the influence of religion they have no desire for which they might solve the great problems of mis- 
the arts and usages of civilized life, but that invari- sionary measures and economies preparatory to the 
ably creates it.” “While the natives arc under the greater work awaiting them in larger and in some re- 
inllucncc of their superstitions, they evince an inanity spccts more difficult fields. 

and torpor from which no stimulus has proved power- The marvellous rise and progress of civilization in 
fill enough to arouse them but the new ideas and the Australia during the last half-century is largely due 
new principles imparted by Christianity. And if it be to missionary effort. Three generations ago there 
not already proved, the experience of a few more years was not a civilized man on the Australian continent, 
will demonstrate the fact that the missionary enter- nor in the adjacent islands of Tasmania and New Zea- 
prisc is incomparably the most effective machinery land. Now there are two millions of English-speaking 
that has ever been brought to operate upon the social, Protestants, in the enjoyment of a good government, a 
the civil, and the commercial, as well as the moral and free press, and all the immunities of liberty, education, 
spiritual interests of mankind.” At the present time art, and commerce. The. influence which the Austra- 
the mission field ofthe South Sea Islands presents every linn colonies will eventually exert upon Polynesia and 
variety of communities, from those of the coral islets, the Asiatic nations, from Japan to India, as well as 
just emerging from barbarism and learning their first upon the Indian Archipelago and New Guinea, cannot 
lessons of Christianity, to those that have been longest fail to be great. There is, moreover, every reason to 
taught and most thoroughly tried bv intercourse with hope that it may be both good 1 1 nil Christian. In no 
the outer world, which has sometimes been as destruc- communities does there exist a greater desire for the 
tive as their original paganism. It has been thought spread of education and the circulation of sound liter- 
by some that the first experiments of modern missions ature. In Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide there are 
to the heathen were providentially directed to the excellent public libraries. Whatever disadvantages 
small islands of Polynesia, among an impressible pco- were fastened upon those regions by the original plan 
pie, rather than to the great and ancient nations of and effort of England to populate them with trails- 
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ported criminals, have now been largely if not wholly ' 
counteracted. Indeed, it is asserted by English writ- 
ers that there is on the whole a larger proportion of 
well-informed, educated people in the Australian colo- 
nies than among the same number of people in Great 
Britain, while the religions feeling is fully equal. The 
proportion of the aboriginal population is now not only 
small, but, notwithstanding all influences, growing rel- 
atively less, so that the missionary activity of Austra- 
lian Christians may be expected to seek fields in the 
surrounding countries in the midst of which they are 
placed. 

As the voyage of Columbus, by which America was 
discovered, and many of the expeditions by which the 
New World w r as opened up to settlement, were in a 
certain sense missionary in their character, so from 
that day down to the present, missionary effort has 
been making geographical explorations, and increas- 
ing both the extent and thoroughness of geographical 
knowledge. Of this the expeditions and journeys of 
Livingstone in Africa are a striking proof and illustra- 
tion. Moreover, the influence which missions have 
exerted, and are now more than ever promising to ex- 
ert over vast portions of the earth, renders the subject 
of missionary occupation in various countries one of pe- 
culiar interest. For a full illustration of this subject 
nothing less than a missionary map of the world is 
requisite ; nevertheless, very suggestive indications 
are practicable on a condensed scale, like those here- 
with presented to the reader. Without any attempt 
to show the island world of the southern hemisphere, 
to which reference has been made above, a miniature 
outline of India is first introduced, followed by similar 
outlines of other important fields, to which, for lack of 
space, we cannot further allude. 

It would be difficult, even with the largest map, to | 


[ impress the mind adequately with the extent and im- 
portance of India. That ancient country embraces a 
territor}’- twenty-three times as large as England, and, 
leaving out Russia and Scandinavia, equal in extent 
to all Europe. It contains twenty-one races and thirty- 
five nations, while its inhabitants speak fifty-one dif- 
ferent languages and dialects. Its population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1872, is 237,552,958, of which 
number 191,300,000 are directly governed by British 
rulers, and 46,250,000 by native governments depend- 
ent upon the British. 

Notwithstanding some praiseworthy efforts to intro- 
duce the Gospel into India during the 18th century, 
all such efforts were opposed, and to a great extent 
neutralized, by the East India Company, which then 
practically ruled the country in the name of Great 
Britain. It was not till 1815 that toleration was ob- 
tained for missions in India from the British Parlia- 
ment. Since that period diligent efforts have been 
made, both by English and American Christians, to 
antagonize idolatry, and introduce Christian truth and 
worship by all appropriate means. Yet the govern- 
ment connection with idolatrous worship was not fully 
withdrawn till 1849. 

xV most interesting exhibit of the work and influence 
of missions in India may be found in a Parliamentary 
Blue-book ordered to be printed by the House of Com- 
mons, April 2, 1873. From it the following facts are 
abridged and copied : 

“The Protestant missions of India, Bnrmah, and Cey- 
lon arc maintained by 35 missionary societies, in addition 
to local agencies. They employ the services of 606 foreign 
missionaries. They occupy 522 principal stations and 
2500 subordinate stations. A great impulse was given to 
these societies by the changes in public policy inaugu- 
rated by the charter of 1S33, and since that period the 
! number of missionaries and the outlay ou their missions 
I have continued steadily to increase.” 
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Co-operation of Mi*aionary Sorirticn . — “Tills l:ir<re hotly 
of European anti American missionaries bring their vari- 
ous moral inllnences to bear upon the country with the 
greater force because they net together with a compact- 
ness which is hut little understood. From the nature of 
their work, their isolated position, and their long experi- 


ence, lhev have been led to think rather of the nnmerons 
questions on which they agree than of those on which 
they differ, and they co-operate heartily together. Local- 
ities are divided among them by friendly arrangements : 
and, with few exceptions, it is a tlxed rule among them 
that they will not interfere with each other’s converts and 
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each other’s spheres of duty. The large body of mission- 
aries resident in each of the presidency towns form con- 
ferences, hold periodic meetings, and act together on pub- 
lic matters. They have frequently addressed the Indian 
government on important social questions involving the 
welfare of the native community, and have suggested val- 
uable improvements in existing laws.” 

Various Forms of Labors . — 4k The labors of the foreign 
missionaries in India assume many forms. Apart from 
their special duties as public preachers and pastors, they 
constitute a valuable body of educators. They contribute 
greatly to the cultivation of the native languages and lit- 
erature, and all who arc resident in rural districts are ap- 
pealed to far medical help for the sick.” 

Knowledge of the Native Languages.— “No body of men 
pays greater attention to the study of the native lan- 
guages: The missionaries, as a body, know the natives 
of India well. They have prepared hundreds of works, 
suited both for schools and for general circulation, iu the 
fifteen most prominent languages of India, and in several 
other dialects. They are the compilers of several diction- 
aries and grammars; they have written important works 
oil the native classics and the system of philosophy; and 
they have largely stimulated the great increase of the na- 
tive literature prepared iu recent years by native gentle- 
men.” 

Mission Presses and Publications.— “ The mission press- 
es in India are 25 in number. During the ten years be- 
tween 1S62 and 1S72 they issued 3410 new works iu thirty 
languages. They circulated 1,315,503 copies of books- of 
Scripture, 2,375,040 school-books, and 8,750,129 Christian 
books and tracts.” 

Schools and Training Colleges.— “ The missionary schools 
in India are chiefly of two kinds, purely vernacular and 
Anglo -vernacular. Iu additioii to the work of these 
schools, several missions maintain training colleges for 
their native ministers and clergy, and training institu- 
tions for teachers of both sexes. An important addition 
to the efforts made on behalf of female education is seen 
in the Zenana schools and classes, which are maintained 
and instructed iu the houses of Hindu gentlemen. The 
great progress made in the missionary schools and the 
area they occupy will he seen from the following fact. 
They now contain 60,000 scholars more than they did 
twenty years ago. In 1S72 the scholars numbered 142,952.” 

Christian Communities . — “A very large number of the 
Christian communities scattered over India are small, 
and they contain severally fewer than a hundred com- 
municants and three hundred converts of all ages. At 
the same time some of these small congregations consist 
of educated men, have considerable resources, and are 
able to provide for themselves. From them have sprung 
a large number of the native clergy and ministers iu dif- 
ferent churches, who are now taking a prominent place in 
the instruction and management of an indigenous Chris- 
tian Church. Taking them together, the rural and ab- 
original populations of India which have received a large 
share of the attention of the missionary societies now 
contain among them a quarter of a million native Chris- 
tian converts.” 

General Influence of Missions.— “ The missionaries in 
India hold the opinion that the winning of these converts, 
whether in the city or in the open country, is but a small 
portion of the beneficial results which have sprung from 
their labors. No statistics can give a fair view of all that 
they have done. They consider that their distinctive 
teaching, now applied to the country for many years, has 
powerfully affected the entire population. 'The moral 
tone of their preaching is recognised and highly approved 
by multitudes who do not follow them as converts. In- 
sensibly a higher standard of moral conduct is becoming 
familiar to the people; the ancient systems are no longer 
defended as they once were, many doubts are felt about 
the rules of caste, and the great festivals are not attended 
by the great crowds of former years. This view of the 
general influence of their teaching, and of the greatness 
of the revolution which it is silently producing, is not 
taken by missionaries only. It has been accepted by 
many distinguished residents in India and experienced 
officers of the government, and has been emphatically en- 
dorsed by the high authority of Sir Bartle Frere. With- 
out pronouncing an opinion upon the matter, the govern- 
ment of India cannot hut acknowledge the great obliga- 
tion under which it is laid by the benevolent exertions 
made by these six hundred missionaries, whose blameless 
example and self-denying labors are infusing new vigor 
into the stereotyped life of the great populations placed 
under English rule, and are preparing them to be in ev- 
ery way better men and better citizens of the great empire 
iu which they dwell.” 

The following is the testimony of Sir Bartle Frere, 
governor of Bombay : 

“.I speak simply as to matters of experience and obser- 
vation, and not of opinion— just as a Roman prefect might 
have reported to Trajan or the Antoniues — and I assure 
you that, whatever you may be told to the contrary, the 
teaching of Christianity among the one hundred and sixty 
millions of civilized, industrious Hindis and Mohamme- 
dans in India is effecting changes, moral, social, and politi- 


cal, which, for extent and rapidity of effect, are far more 
extraordinary than anything you or your fathers have wit- 
nessed in modern Europe .” 

To the above may be fitly added the following sim- 
ilar authoritative testimonies : 

“I believe, notwithstanding all that the English people 
have done to benefit India, the missionaries have done 
more than all other agencies combined. 

“Lord Lawrence, viceroy and governor-general.” - 

“In many places an impression prevails that the mis- 
sions have not produced results adequate to the efforts 
which have been made ; but I trust enough has been said 
to prove that there is no real foundation for this impres- 
sion, and those who hold such opinions know but little of the 
reality. Sir Donald 31‘Leod, 

“Lieutenant-governor of the Punjaub.” 

In the light of such competent and unequivocal tes- 
timony it would seem impossible for any reasonable 
mind to doubt the grandeur or the beneficence of the 
results accomplished by Christian missions during the 
current century, or to question their still greater prom- 
ise in time to come. The above notices of missionary 
work in India may serve as a sample of similar testi- 
mony which might be adduced from various other coun- 
tries. In nearly all cases the most that has been done 
is to be regarded as in a large measure preparatory to 
greater efforts and successes hereafter. 

The great empire of China affords another remarkable 
example. That most populous country of all the earth 
had for ages maintained a rigid system of non-inter- 
course with the people of foreign nations, whom it in- 
discriminately stigmatized as outside barbarians. Until 
within a little more than thirty years all Christian ef- 
forts in behalf of China had to be made outside of the 
empire, or stealthily if within its borders. On the open- 
ing of the “Five Ports” to commerce in 1842 missions 
also entered, and, notwithstanding multiplied obstacles, 
have since made wonderful progress. Already there are 
ten thousand native Christians in China. The princi- 
pal great cities of the empire have become recognised 
centres of missionary effort, from Canton on the south to 
the old Tartar capital, Peking, on the north. What is 
perhaps most interesting of all is the demonstrated fact 
that, notwithstanding the peculiarities of the Chinese 
character, the power of the Gospel has proved itself ad- 
equate to its complete transformation and renewal after 
the New-Testament model. Many ministers of the Gos- 
pel have already been raised up. The native churches 
are also developing both the capacity and the disposition 
for self-support. Thus all the elements of a successful 
and progressive establishment of Christianity through- 
out the empire of China seem now to be happily at work. 

In Japan a few recent years have witnessed extraor- 
dinary changes in favor of Christianity. Not less than 
eleven Protestant missionaries, of whom nine are Amer- 
ican, are now energetically but peacefully at work with- 
in the empire, from whose borders, owing to passions 
and prejudices, excited by the Jesuit missionaries of the 
1 Gth century, Christianity had long been excluded by 
the most barbarous decrees. Native churches have al- 
ready been formed, and converted Japanese are becom- 
ing apostles to their countrymen, while a system of ed- 
ucation, indirectly under Christian influence, promises 
to elevate the general intelligence and character of the 
nation at an early day. The old edicts against Chris- 
tians, if not formally repealed, are practically set aside, 
and a favorable sentiment towards Christianity has be- 
come very general in various grades of society. 

In South Africa a mission was commenced by the 
Moravians as early as 1737 ; but it was withdrawn in 
1744, and not effectively resumed till 1792. In 1798 the 
London Missionary Society entered the field, in 1812 
the Wesleyan, and since various others. Although Hot- 
tentots and Kaffirs are not promising subjects for mis- 
sionary influence, yet the Gospel, through missionary 
agency, has not been wanting in glorious triumphs 
among them, as well as other native tribes of South 
Africa, while it has made substantial progress among 
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the Dutch and English colonists who now permanently 
occupy that portion of the African continent. 

In 1815 the Church of England missionary' Society 
first turned its attention to the countries oil the eastern ^ 
border of the Levant. In 1819 the American Hoard 
commenced its work in the same regions. The missions 
in Greece, Turkey, and Persia have been mainly ad- 
dressed to the nominal Christians of those lands. As a 
result, thousands have been converted, and a large num- 
ber of evangelical congregations have been established 
both in European and Asiatic Turkey. Most interest- 
ing and promising also have been the results of the edu- 
cational efforts made in connection with the Protestant 
missions in the Orient. 

IX. General Missionary Literature . — Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous references in this article to books re- 
lating to the several fields of missionary effort through- 
out the world, the subject of missions as a whole would 
be but imperfectly delineated without allusion to its 
general literature, which embraces several classes of 
valuable works not heretofore named, and which can 
now be but briefly indicated. 

1. General Histories of Missions, by Wiggers, Steger, 
Klumpp, Blumhardt, Brown, Calleuburg, Clarkson, 11 uie, 
Choules and Smith, Pearson ( Propagation of the Gospel). 

2. Cyclopedias, Gazetteers, etc. — Newcombe, Aikman, 
Hasse! (/We to Pole). Moister (Missionary World), Ed- 
wards ( Gazetteer ), Houle ( Year-book ), Grundcmann 
(Missions- A this, Gotha, 18G7-71). 

8. Histories of Missionary Societies. — Annales de la 
Propayation de la Fai; Lettres Kdiji antes; Anderson, 
Hist, of the Colonial Church ; Alder, Wesleyan Missions ; 
Moister, Wesleyan Missions ; Bust, Moravians ; Cox, 
Baptist Missionary Society ; Gatnmell. Baptist Mission- 
ary Society; Jubilee of the Church Missionary Society ; 
Ellis, Loiulon Missionary Society ; Kcnnctt, A ccounts of 
the Society for the Propayation of the Gospel; Jubilee of 
the Religious Tract Society; Jubilee of the British and 
Foreiyn Bible Society ; A merican Bible Society ; Tracy, 
Hist, of the American Board; Strickland, .1 merican Meth- 
odist Missions ; Green, Presbyterian Missions; Lowrie, 
Presbyterian Missions ; official Reports and periodicals. 

4. Missionary Bioyraphies. — M orison, Lives of the 
Fathers; Pierson, .1 merican Missionary Memorial; Tar- 
box, Missionary Patriots ; Yonge, Pioneers ami Found- 
ers; Eddy, Duuyhters of the Cross; Lives of Schwartz, 
Carey, Marshmau, Coke, Morrison, Phillips, Shaw, Jud- 
son, Hall, and many others. 

5. JJiscussions of Missionary Principles. — Harris, 
Great Commission; Duff, Missions the Chief End of the 
Church; Hamilton, F.ml and Aim of Missions; Camp- 
bell, Philosophy of Missions ; Kingsmill, Missions and 
Missionaries ; Muller, On Missions, a lecture delivered 
at Westminster Abbey, Dec. 3, 1873, with an introduc- 
tory sermon by dean Stanley; Beecham, Christianity the 
Means of Civilization ; Maitland, Prize Essay ; Stowcll, 
Missionary Church ; Stowe, Missionary Enterprises ; 
Wayland, Moral Jnynity of Missions; Liverpool Con- 
ferences on Missions ; Bichard Watson, Sermons ; Mac- 
furlanc, The World's Jubilee; Hubert Hall, Sermons; the 
addresses on Missions delivered at the New York meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance ; and many others. The 
following periodicals contain valuable articles on the 
subject of missions: Enylish Per. vii, 42 sq. ; xviii, 351 
sq. ; Western Rev. dan. 18 jo; July, 1H5G ; Christian Rev. 
i, 325 sq. ; ii, 4 19 sq. ; vi. 285 ; x, 5G6 sq. ; vol. xiv, Nov. ; 
Amer. Bibl. Repository, 3d series, iv, 453; vi, 1GI sq. ; 
Jan. 18G7, p. 58 ; Bibl. Repos . and Pr inert. Her. < )ct. 1870, 
p. G13; Xeiv- Englander, viii, 189; ix, 207; Prineet. Rev. 
v, 4-19; x, 535; xv, 319; 1858, p. 180 ; xvii, G1 ; xxxvi, 
324; July, 1807 ; Christian Examiner, i, 182; iii, 2G5, 
449; xxix, 51; xliv, 41G; Biblinth. Sacra, Get. 18G7 ; 
Brit, and For, Evangel. Rev. April, 1871 ; Evangel. (pi. 
Rev. Oct. 1870, p. 373; Meth. Qu. Rev. vii, 209; viii, 1G5 
sq.; Baptist (pi. Oct. 1873, art. vii; April, 1874, art. vi ; 
Theol. Medium, July, 1873, art. ii ; < )ct. art. ii ; Catholic 
World, 1870, p. 11 1. See also Malcom, Theol. Index , s, v. 


6. Missionary Periodicals. — Their number is legion. 
Every country interested in missionary enterprises is 
publishing one or more, t lermany, England, and Amer- 
ica have them by the score. Among the most valuable 
are the Missionary Chronicle (Loud.), the Missionary 
Magazine (Loud.), and the Missionary Herald (Boston) ; 
also Mission Life (Lond. 18G6 sq.), a magazine consist- 
ing chiefiy of readings on foreign lands with reference 
to the scenes and circumstances of mission life; the 
Basle Evany. Missions- Mayazin (established in 1810); 
Burkhardt, M issiousbibliofhek. A very important under- 
taking is the General Missionary Periodical, a monthly, 
which is just starting at Giitersloli, Germany. Its edi- 
tors are Christlieb, Grundcmann, and Warneck. It is to 
be published in English, and its contributors are to be 
of the world at large. 

The above outline will serve at least as an indication 
of the great extent and value of a species of Christian 
literature which is obviously destined to increase in vol- 
ume and in interest from year to year and from age to 
age. Whoever, by means of the authentic information 
now accessible, will acquire a full and just comprehension 
of the grand enterprise of missions, as it stands embod- 
ied in the active movements and growing successes of 
Christiau missionaries and churches, can hardly fail to 
recognise with wonder and gratitude the rapid and sub- 
stantial progress that is now made towards the fulfil- 
ment of the Saviour’s great command, “Go teach all 
nations.” (D. P. K.) 

Misson, Francois Maximii.iex, an eminent French 
lawyer, distinguished himself by his pleadings before the 
Parliament of Paris in behalf of the Protestants during 
the persecution of the Huguenots in the 17th century. 
He retired to England on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and afterwards travelled as tutor to an Eng- 
lish nobleman, lie published A Voyage to Italy (3 
vols.); A Tour in England; and Le Theatre sucre des 
(Revenues, in which the author betrayed his credulity 
and fanaticism by espousing the cause of the French 
prophets. He died in London in 1701. — Hoefer, Xouv, 
Bioy. Generate, s. v. 

Missy, Cesaii de, a writer of French parentage, was 
horn June 2, 1703, at Berlin, and studied theology at 
Frank fort-on-t he-Oder ; but for bis persistent refusal to 
sign the official formula of creed lie was excluded from 
the ministry in Prussia. He went to Holland. where he 
allied with his duties of a minister the pursuits of a 
literary critic and poet. In 1731 he was appointed min- 
ister at the church of Savoy, London; in 1732, at St. 
James’s Chapel. I Ie died at London, Aug. 10, 1775. II is 
judgment was very good, his taste refined, and his love 
of study passionate. He numbered among his friends 
several distinguished men of learning, as Boansobre, 
Formey, Jordan, llis rich library, together with his 
manuscripts, went to the library of the duke of Sussex. 
He left a work in verse, Paraboles on fables it outres 
narrations (Fun citoyen de la republique Chretien ne du 
dix-huitieme siecle (Lon (Ires, 17G9, 1770, 177G, 8vo) : — 
Sermons sur divers textes (ibid. 1780,3 vols.Svo). Missy 
was also one of the editors of the Biblioth'eque Britan- 
nique, of the Journal Britannique, and of the Mayasin 
Erancais, of London. Other poetical productions and 
critical articles of his were published in the .1 Term re de 
France and in English newspapers. — Hoefer, Xouv. Bioy. 
Gene rale, s. v. 

Mist (“IX, ed, Gen. ii, G) signifies a rising vapor, a 
fog, or cloud, which again distils upon the ground (Job 
xxxvi, 27). The Chaldee paraphrase renders it S.Z2V, 
the cloud. 

Mistletoe (Anglo-Sax. misttltan, Ger. mistd; the 
tan of the Anglo-Saxon name means a tine or prong, a 
shout of a tree; miskl is of uncertain etymology, but 
probably the same, in meaning at least, as the Latin 
riscus), a genus ( Viscum) of small parasitical shrubs of 
the natural order Loranthacea:. This order is exoge- 
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Mistletoe ( Viscum album). 


noas, and contains more than four hundred known spe- 
cies, mostly tropical and parasites. The leaves are en- 
tire, almost nerveless, 
thick and fleshy, and 
without stipules. The 
flowers of many spe- 
cies are showy. The 
calyx arises from a 
tube or rim, which 
sometimes assumes 
the appearance of a 
calyx, and is so re- 
garded by many bot- 
anists ; what others 
deem the colored 
calyx being viewed 
by them as a corolla 
of four or eight petals 
or segments. Within 
this are the stamens, 
as numerous as its di- 
visions, and opposite 
to them. The ovary 
is one - celled, with 
a solitary ovule ; the 
fruit one-seeded, gen- 
erally succulent. The 
stems are dichoto- 
mous (i. e. divide by forking) ; the leaves are opposite, 
of a yellowish-green color, obovate-lanceolate, obtuse. 
The flowers are inconspicuous, and grow in small heads 
at the ends and in the divisions of the branches, the 
male and the female flowers on separate plants. The 
berries are about the size of currants, white, translucent, 
and full of a very viscid juice, which serves to attach 
the seeds to branches, where they take root when they 
germinate, the radicle always turning towards the 
branch, whether on its upper or under side. The mis- 
tletoe derives its nourishment from the living tissue of 
the tree on which it grows, and from which it seems to 
spring as if it were one of its branches. 

Superstitious Use. — The mistletoe w r as intimately 
connected with many of the superstitions of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Aryan race. In the Northern 
mythology, Baldur is said to have been slain with a 
mistletoe. Among the Celts the mistletoe which grew 
on the oak was in peculiar esteem for magical virtues. 
Traces of the ancient regard for the mistletoe still re- 
main in some old English and German customs, as kiss- 
ing under the mistletoe at Christmas. The British Dru- 
ids are said to have had an extraordinary veneration 
for it, and that mainly because its berries as well as its 
leaves grow in clusters of three united to one stock, and, 
as is well known, they had a special veneration for the 
number three (corap. Yallancey, Grammar of the Irish 
Language). Stnkeley (J Iedallic History of Carausius , 
ii, 163 sq.), speaking of the Druids’ festival, the Jul (q. v.), 
and the use of the mistletoe, relates as follows: “This 
was the most respectable festival of our Druids, called 
Yule-tide, when mistletoe, which they called all-heal 
(because used to cure disease), was carried in their hands, 
and laid on their altars, as an emblem of the salutifer- 
ous advent of Messiah. . . . The custom is still pre- 
served in the north, and was lately at York. On the eve 
of Christmas-day they carry mistletoe to the high altar 
of the cathedral, and proclaim a publie and universal 
liberty, pardon, and freedom to all sorts of inferior and 
even wicked people at the gates of the city, towards the 
four quarters of heaven.” See Brand, Popul. Antiquities 
of Great Britain , i, 521-4. 

Mitakshara is the name of several Sanscrit com- 
mentatorial works of the Hindus. One of these is a 
commentary on the text-book of the Vedanta philoso- 
phy: another, a commentary on the Mi m ansa work of 
Kuraarila; a third, a commentary on the Brihadaran- 
yaka, etc. See Veda. The most renowned work, how- 
ever, bearing this title is a detailed commentary by 


Vijnaneswara (also called Vijnananatha) on the law- 
book of Yajnavalkya (q. v.) ; and its authority and in- 
fluence are so great that “ it is received in all the schools 
of Hindu law from Benares to the southern extremity 
of the peninsula of India as the chief groundwork of the 
doctrines which they follow, and as an authority from 
which they rarely dissent” (comp. Two Treatises on the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance, translated by H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Calcutta, 1810). Most of the other renowned- 
law-books of recent date, such as the Smriti-Chan- 
drika, which prevails in the south of India, the Chinta- 
mani, Viramitrodaya, and Mavukha, which are author- 
itative severally in Mitliila, Benares, and with the Mah- 
rattas, generally defer to the decisions of the Mitakshara ; 
the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana alone, which is adopt- 
ed by the Bengal school, differs on almost even" dis- 
puted point from the Mitakshara, and does not acknowl- 
edge its authority. 

The Mitakshara, following the arrangement of its 
text-work, the code of Yajnavalkya, treats in its first 
part of duties in general; in its second, of private and 
administrative law; in its third, of purification, pen- 
ance, devotion, and so forth ; but, since it frequently 
quotes other legislators, expounding their texts, and 
contrasting them with those of Yajuavalk 3 r a, it is not 
merely a commentary, but supplies the place of a regu- 
lar digest. The text of the Mitakshara has been edited 
several times in India. An excellent translation of its 
chapter On Inheritance was published by Colebrooke in 
the work above referred to ; and its explanation of Yaj- 
navalkya is also followed by the same celebrated scholar 
in his Digest of Hindu Law (Calcutta and London, 1801, 
3 vols.). — Chambers, Cyclopaedia, s. v. 

Mitchell, Alfred, a Congregational minister, was 
born May 22, 1790, at Wethersfield, Conn. He gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1809; was ordained pastor in 
| Norwich Oct. 1814; and died Dee. 19, 1831. He pub- 
lished five occasional sermons. — Sprague, A nnals, ii, 601. 

Mitchell, Donald, a Scotch missionary to India, 
flourished in the first half of our century. Of his early 
history nothing is known to ns. He was the first mis- 
sionary sent out by the Scottish Missionary Society. He 
settled at Bombay, where he labored with zeal, and saw 
his efforts crowned with much success. His plan was to 
convert the people by influencing the young, and, to 
secure their confidence, he established schools for their 
mental training. He succeeded in starting, in connection 
with his mission, eight schools, which were attended by 
some three thousand pupils. More fully to fit himself for 
the important w r ork in which he was engaged, Mr. M itcli- 
ell mastered the difficult Moratlii language. He preached 
to the people, not only in the immediate neighborhood 
of the station which he occupied, but also for main" miles 
along the coast and in the interior, with very encour- 
aging results for several years, till called to rest from 
his labors. See The Missionary World (N. Y. 1873, 
12mo), p. 493. 

Mitchell, Elisha, D.D., an American scientist in 
early years, and later a popular preacher, w r as born at 
Washington, Conn., Aug. 19, 1793, and was edneated at 
Yale College (class of 1813). From 1816-18 he taught 
iu his alma mater. In 1817 he was elected professor 
of mathematics in the North Carolina University, 
whither he removed at once. In 1825 he was trans- 
ferred to the chair of chemistry, and in this position he 
greatly distinguished himself. In 1831 he turned to- 
wards the ministry, was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Orange, and became noted as an able preacher and a 
good Biblical scholar. He died at Black Mountain, N.C., 
June 27,1857. Dr. Mitchell contributed frequently to 
the Journal of Science. — Drake, Diet. Amer. Biogr. s. v. 

Mitchell, John, a Congregational minister, editor, 
and author, was bom at Chester, Conn., Dec. 27, 1794; 
was educated at Yale College (class of 1821) and at An- 
dover Theological Seminary ; edited the Christian Spec- 
tator from 1824 to 1829 ; was then licensed to preach ; 
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in 1830 became pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Fair Ilaven, Conn. ; ami of the Edwards 
Church, Northampton, Mass., in 183(1. In 1842 he went 
abroad for his health, and after his return spent most of 
his remaining years at Stamford, Conn., engaged, as far 
as his strength allowed, in literary work. He died in 
April, 1870. M r. Mitchell published Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Congregational Churches of New England 
(Northampton, Mass., 1838, 1 Gmo) : — Xotes from Over 
Sea (New York, 1814, 2 vols. 8vo ): — Letters to a Dis- 
believer in Pevivals (3 2 mo) ; and occasional sermons 
ami contributions to periodicals and newspapers. .Sec 
Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (sec Index); 
Drake, Diet. of. 1 mer. Iliog. s. v. ; Allibone, Did. of Brit, 
and .4 mer. A uthors, s. v. 

Mitchell, John Thomas, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born near the village of 
Salem, Roanoke County, Va., Aug. 20, 1810, and enjoyed 
the advantages of a good common-school education. 
In 1817 the family moved to Illinois, and settled near 
Belleville, St. Clair County. At a conference camp- 
meeting he was converted, and shortly after united with 
the Church, but afterwards became careless and indiffer- 
ent. In 1830 he commenced teaching school. About 
the same time he was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Sabbath-school, and becoming deeply impressed 
with a clear sense of duty, he entered the ministry, 
April 13, 1831, at Hillsborough. In 1832 he set out 
for Indianapolis, Indiana; in 1837 preached at Jack- 
sonville Station, and in 1838-30 at Springfield. In 
1840 he was transferred to Rock River Conference, and 
by the General Conference of 1844 was elected assistant 
book-agent of the Western Book Concern. He died 
May 30, 1851. Mr. Mitchell possessed great and grow- 
ing powers, combining in a very marked manner social, 
intellectual, and moral qualities. He was well read in 
theology, and had an excellent knowledge of philoso- 
phy, mathematics, and the classic languages. Sec .1 n- 
nuiil Minutes of the M. E. Church , 1863, p. 144. (J. L. S.) 

Mitchell, Jonathan, a Presbyterian divine of 
note, was born in England in 1624. lie came to this 
country in 1635. Jonathan was afforded all the advan- 
tages of education within reach. After due preparation, 
he was entered at Harvard College, and graduated in 
1647. He was ordained at Cambridge, Aug. 21, 1650, 
and settled as minister in that place. Soon after this 
president Dunstar embraced the principles of the Bap- 
tists. This was a peculiar trial to Mitchell ; but, though 
he felt it to be his duty to combat the principles of his 
former tutor, he did it with such meekness of wisdom as 
not to lose his friendship. Mitchell’s controversy resulted 
in the removal of president Dunstar from the college. In 
1662 he was a member of the synod which met in Boston 
to discuss and settle a question concerning Church-mem- 
bership and Church discipline, and the. report was chief- 
ly written by him. The determination of the question 
relating to the baptism of the children of those who did 
not approach the Lord's table, and the support thus 
given to what is called the half-way covenant, was more 
owing to him than to any other man. Sec I1ai.k~way 
Covenant. Time has shown that the views which 
this good man labored so hard to establish on this point 
cannot be sustained without ruining the purity of the 
churches. Jonathan Mitchell was eminent for piety, 
wisdom, humility, and love. He possessed a retentive 
memory, and was a fervent, and energetic preacher. He 
died July 9, 1668. He published several letters and ser- 
mons, for which consult Justin Winsor’s Catalogue of 
the Prince Library (Boston, 1870, royal 8vo). See Life, 
hv C. Mather; Magnalia, iii, 158-185; /list. Soc. vii, 23, 
27,17-52. (J.ll.lV.) 

Mitchell, Orin, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Granville, Licking Co., Ohio, 
Jan. 18. 1809; was converted in 1829; licensed to preach 
in 1833; received on trial in the Ohio Annual (Confer- 
ence in 1834, and appointed to Danville Circuit. lie 


travelled on Plymouth, Grand River, and Lapier cir- 
cuits, in Michigan. In Ohio he received appointments 
to the station of Maumee and Pcrrysburgh; to the cir- 
cuits of Portland, Mexico, Bucyriis, Norwich. Frederick, 
ClarksGcld, Amity, Jcromcville, and Fairfield. In 1854 
he took a superannuated relation, and died in August, 
1869. Orin Mitchell excelled as a pastor, and his labors 
resulted in much good for the Christian cause. 

Mitchell, Samuel C., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Overton Co., East Tennessee, April 20, 1806. 
He received a careful Christian training, early united 
with the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and was soon 
after elected ruling elder, lie subsequently left Tennes- 
see and settled in Indiana, and, becoming deeply im- 
pressed with a call to the ministry, in 1841 he placed 
iiimself under the care of the Wabash Presbytery, and 
immediately commenced preparation for the ministry. 
He was licensed to preach in 1843, and ordained at 
Limestone, Indiana, in 1846. lie died Aug. 6, 1862. Mr. 
Mitchell was a plain, earnest, and impressive preacher. 
Sec Wilson, Presb. Hist. A hnanae, 1863, p. 4 1 5. 

Mitchell, Thomas W., a minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, who labored as a mission- 
ary among the North American Indians, was born in In- 
diana April 15, 1816. His father removed to East Ten- 
nessee when Thomas was but two years old. Here he 
was educated. He professed religion in his eleventh 
year; joined the Methodist Episcopal Church ; removed 
to Missouri, with his parents, in 1835; was licensed to 
preach in 1837; admitted into the Missouri Conference 
the same year, and filled the following appointments: 
New Madrid Circuit in 1837, and Wcbcrville Circuit in 
1838. In 1840 he was located ; removed to the Cherokee 
Nation in 1845, and taught a public school until 1846, 
when he was readmitted into the Indian Mission Con- 
ference. From that time to 1851 he filled different ap- 
pointments, and was then appointed to preside over the 
Creek District. In 1855'lie was appointed superintend- 
ent of Fort Coffee and New Hope seminaries, and con- 
tinued until 1858. Then he was transferred to the St. 
Louis Conference, where he labored until 1862. During 
the war-storm he retreated to Texas, and, after the open- 
ing of brighter days, in 1866 lie entered the Trinity 
Conference, where lie labored until 1869, when he took 
a superannuated relation. In 1871 lie obtained a trans- 
fer and removed to the Indian Mission Conference, and 
was appointed presiding elder of the Creek District. 1 Ie 
died in the midst of bis work, March 17, 1872, in Oc- 
mulgee, Creek Nation. See Minutes of Conferences, 1872, 
p. 745. 

Mitchell, William B., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in 1815. He was con- 
verted in 1843, and, though engaged in a lucrative busi- 
ness, turned aside to the ministry, to which he felt called 
of God. In 1845 he was licensed to preach ; in 1846 
was stationed at the Delaware Mission, Delaware Coun- 
ty, N. Y., under his presiding cider; in 1817 joined the 
New York Conference, and was successively appointed 
to Windham, Lexington, Jefferson, I’rattsville, and 
Kortright circuits, and subsequently to Coxsackie. and 
Ilvde Park stations. He died Oct. 27, 1858. “ His life 
was useful and consistent ; bis zeal for the interests of 
the Church untiring; bis anxiety for the salvation of 
souls earnest and abiding.” Sec Smith, Sacnd Memo- 
ries (N. Y. 1870), p. 99 sq. 

Mitchell, William H., D.D., an American divine 
and educator of the Presbyterian communion, was born 
Sept. 7, 1812. at Monoghan, Ireland. 11 is early training 
lie received in his native town, and even then distin- 
guished himself by superior abilities and unwearied ap- 
plication. In his early manhood he was a practitioner in 
law. In his twenty-seventh year, a little more than a 
year after his marriage, lie came to this country, and set- 
tled at Montgomery, Alabama. For a number of years 
after this lie was engaged as teacher. In 18 13 he was li- 
censed to preach by the presbytery of East Alabama, and 
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shortly after he was installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Wetumpka, Alabama. Possessing abilities 
of a high order, and being in all respects exemplary and 
pious, faithful, untiring, and devoted to his ministerial 
and pastoral duties, he enjoyed the confidence and es- 
teem of all who knew him. In August, 1830, Mitchell 
removed to Florence, Alabama, and became the pastor 
of the church in that place. He remained in this pul- 
pit till June, 1871, when the onerous and accumulating 
duties and cares of the Synodical Female College of that 
place, of which he had become president, in connection 
with his pastoral responsibilities, rendered it necessary 
that he should devote himself more entirely to the care 
and interests of the college. He died Oct. 8, 1872, after 
having- held the presidency of the synodical college for 
over sixteen years. Personally, Dr. Mitchell was a fine- 
looking man, rather low of stature, pleasing in his ad- 
dress, and courteous and dignified in his deportment; 
sometimes grave and serious, and at other times humor- 
ous and entertaining. When among his most intimate 
acquaintances and friends, he was free and unreserved, 
and abounded in anecdote and wit. In ecclesiastical 
todies he was usually a calm and quiet listener, speak- 
ing but seldom, and modest and diffident in advancing 
his opinions, but always wise, prudent, and conservative, 
yet decided and firm in his convictions. His sermons 
were written with care, and preached almost always 
from his manuscript; but his delivery was fluent and 
easy, and his oratory, without very much action, was 
earnest, solemn, tender, and impressive. See Memphis 
Presbyterian , Nov. 9, 1872. (J. II. W.) 

Mitchell, William Luther, a Presbyterian min- 
ister. was born in Maury County, Tenn., July 11, 1828 ; 
was converted at the age of twelve ; graduated in 1854, 
with honor, at Jefferson College, Pa., and in 1857 at 
Princeton Theological Seminary; was licensed in 1857 
by the presbytery of Lafayette, NIo. ; in 1857 and 1858 
supplied the First Presbyterian Church, Burlington, 
Iowa; and in 1859 was ordained and installed pastor of 
the church at Hillsborough, 111., where he died, Feb. 23, 
1864. Mr. Mitchell was a minister of more than ordi- 
nary ability and attainments. As a Christian, his life 
was religion exemplified ; as a preacher, he was earnest 
and instructive, and often eloquent and impressive. His 
sermons were doctrinal, and at the same time intensely 
practical. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1864, p. 
102 . 

Mitchell, William W., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Virginia Feb. 16, 
1815. He was educated with a view to the legal pro- 
fession, and was afforded the best advantages within 
reach. While a student at Yale he was converted, and 
he became convinced that his place was in the pulpit. 
After much opposition at home, he joined the Illinois 
Conference in 1834, and was appointed to Lebanon Cir- 
cuit, where he continued about six months, and was then 
removed to Vandalia Station. He afterwards filled many 
important appointments on circuits, stations, and dis- 
tricts, all in Illinois, except one year in Kentucky. Wil- 
liam W. Mitchell was a good rather than a great preach- 
er. His last appointment was to Edwardsville Station. 
During his second year in this station he became se- 
verely afflicted, so as to disqualify him for pulpit labors. 
He consequently resigned his charge and removed to 
Rich view, Illinois, where, after severe suffering for al- 
most a year, he died, March 7, 1869. See ■ Minutes of 
Conferences, 1869, p. 204. 

Mite is the rendering in the Anth. Vers. (Luke xii, 
59 ; xxi, 2 ; Mark xii, 42) of the Greek term Xtirrov {thin, 
like a scale), a minute coin (Alciphr. i, 9 ; Pollux, On. ix, 
92), of bronze or copper (see Smith’s Piet, of Class. A n- 
tiq. s. v. /Es), two of which made a quadrans (Mark xii, 
42), and which was, therefore, the eighth part of the 
Roman as, i. e. equal originally to a little over one mill, 
but in the time of Christ about half a mill. At Athens 
it was reckoned as one seventh of the (Suidas, 

VI.— B is 


s .v.TaXavrtov). From Mark’s explanation, “ two mites, 
which make a farthing” ( Xeirrd evo, o tori Kolpdvrqg, 
ver. 42), it may perhaps be inferred that the KoSpdvrrjg 
or “ farthing” was the commoner coin, for it can scarcely 
be supposed to be there spoken of as a money of account, 
though this might he the ease in another passage (Matt, 
v, 26). See Farthing. 

Cavedoni (Bibl. Num. i, 76) has supposed that Mark 
meant to say “ one lepton w r as of the value of one qua-- 
drans," for had he intended to express that two of the 
small pieces of money were equal to a quadrans, then he 
must have written a ton instead of o ion KoSpdvrrjg ; 
and the Vulg. has also translated quod est, but not quin 
sunt. This argument, however, is too minute to be of 
much force. Another argument adduced is that the 
words of our Lord in the parallel passages of Matthew 
(v, 26) and Luke (xii, 59) prove that the quadrans is the 
same as the lepton. In the former passage the words 
are iaxarov Kodpavniv, and in the latter ioxarov 
XtTTTov. This argument, again, hardly merits an ob- 
servation, for we might as well assume that because w'e 
say such a thing is not worth a penny, or not worth a 
farthing, therefore the penny and the farthing are the 
same coin. A third argument, deemed by Cavedoni to 
be conclusive, assumes that the quadrans only weighed 
30 grains, and that if the quadrans equalled two lepta, 
there would be coins existing at the time of our Saviour 
of the weight of 15.44 grains. This argument is suffi- 
ciently answered by the fact that there are coins of the 
ethnareli Arehelans and of the emperor Augustus struck 
by the procurators weighing so low as 18 to 15 grains, 



Copper Coin (Xctttop or “mite”) of Arehelans. 

( Obverse — H P [HPS1AOT] within beaded circle. 

Reverse — PC NX [EeNAPXor ?] above a galley.) 

and by comparing them with others of the same period 
a result can be obtained proving the existence in Juda?a 
of three denominations of coinage — the semis, the qua- 
drans, and the lepton. There is no doubt that the lepton 
was rarely struck at the time of the evangelists, yet it 
must have been a common coin from the time of Alex- 
ander II to the accession of Antigonus (B.C. 69-B.C. 
40), and its circulation must have continued long in 
use. The extreme vicissitudes of the period may only 
have allowed these small copper coins to be struck. 
They were formerly attributed to Alexander Jannaeus, 
but are now given to Alexander II. They average. in 
weight from 20 to 15 grains. See Money. 

It may be as well to notice that Schlensner {Lex. N. 
T. s. v. KudpdvTiig), after Fischer, considers the qua- 
drans of the N. T., of which the lepton was the half, not 
to have equalled the Roman quadrans, but to have been 
the fourth of the Jewish as. The Jewish as is made to 
correspond with the half of the half-ounce Roman as, 
and as, according to Jewish writers, the or 

na*nB was the eighth part of the assar , or Jewish as 
(Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. s. v. “i“CX), and as the evangelists 
have understood this word HUTiS to be the lepton, it 
follows that the quadrans equalled Cvo Xtir-d. This 
theory, however, is quite out of the question, and a 
comparison of the’ coins of Judaea with those struck at 
Rome clearly proves that the quadrans in Jnda?a was 
the same as the quadrans in Rome. Moreover, as the 
Romans ordered that only Roman coins, weights, and 
measures should be used in all the provinces of the Ro- 
man empire (Dion. Cass, lii, 20), it is certain that there 
can have been no Jewish as or Jewish quadrans, and 
that all the coins issued by the Jewish princes, and un- 
der the procurators, were struck upon a Roman stand- 
ard (F. XV. Madden, Ilist. of Jewish Coinage and of 
Money in O. and X. T. p. 296-302). — Kitto, s. v. 
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Mitelli, Giitseppi Maria, a noted Italian painter, 
was born at Bologna in 1034. lie received instruction 
from his father, who was an eminent fresco painter of 
Bologna, and afterwards entered the school of Flaminio 
Turre. He painted a number of works for the church- 
es of Bohjgna, among which may be mentioned St. 
Iteniero healing the sick , in S. 31 aria della Vita, a J’ieta, 
in the Xunziato, and Christ taken in the Garden, at the 
Cappuccini. He was more distinguished as an engraver, 
and etched a number of plates of the most celebrated 
masters, as well as many of bis own designs — among 
the latter the set of twenty-six plates illustrating the 
Twenty-four Hours of Human Felicity. Bartsch has 
credited him with one hundred and sixty-two prints, 
but Nagler increases the list. lie died in 1718. Sec 
Lanzi’s History of Painters, transl. by Uoscoc (Lond. 
i s 17, 3 vols. 8vo), iii, 138; Spooner, Hiog. History of the 
Fine Arts (N. Y. 1805, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 569. 

Mith'cah (Ilcb. Mithkah ', sweetness, prob. 

of the water found there; Sept. MaSfvvd), the twenty- 
ninth station of the Israelites in the desert, between Ta- 
rah and Ilashmonah (Numb, xxxiii, 28, 29); perhaps 
at the intersection of Wady cl-Ghamr with Wady el-Je- 
rafeh. Sec Exoinc. 

Mith'llite (Ilcb. Mitlini', “'ir*?* patronymic or 
gentile apparently from ", r 'Z, Me' then, firmness ; Sept. 
Ma$$avi v, r. Ba&avt, Vulg. Mathanites , as if from 
*jP r, Mat’ tan), an epithet of Josliaphat, one of David’s 
body-guard (I Chron. xi, 43); either from bis ancestor 
or native place, of neither of which, however, is there 
any other mention, or further means of determination. 

Mitlira or Mithras -(Greek 31 iSaag ; Sanscrit 
Mitra or M liras), the highest of the twenty-eight sec- 
ond-class divinities of the ancient Persian Pantheon, is 
generally regarded as the chief of the Izeds (Zend. Ya - 
sata), the ruler of the universe, lie is spoken of as the 
god of the sun ; but he. is more properly the god of day, 
and, in a higher and more extended sense, the god of 
light, presiding over the movements and influence of 
the principal heavenly bodies, including the live planets 
of the sun and moon. The primary signification of the 
word Mitra is a friend, and Mithra would therefore con- 
vey the representation of light as the friend of mankind, 
and as the mediator between heaven and 

earth. Protector and supporter of man in this life, he 
watches over his soul in the next, defending it against 
the impure spirits, and 
transferring it to the 
realms of eternal bliss, 
lie is all-seeing and all- 
h earing, and, armed 
with a club — his weap- 
on against A hr i man 
and the evil JJevs—he 
unceasingly *• runs his 
course” between heav- 
en and earth. In this 
character of mediator, 
as well as in some other 
respects, he would seem 
to approach the charac- 
ter of Agni. 

From Persia the coi- 
tus of Mithra and the 
mysteries were import- 
ed into Asia Minor, 

Syria, Palestine, etc., 
and it is not unlikely 
that in some parts hu- 
man sacrifices were 
connected with this 
worship. In the days of 
the emperors the wor- 
ship of Mitlira found 
its way into Pome, and 


thence into the different parts of the Homan empire, 
and the mysteries of Mithra ( Ilierocoracica , Coru- 
cica Sacra), which fell in the spring equinox, became 
famous even among the many Homan festivals. The 
ceremonies observed in the initiation to these mys- 
teries — symbolical of the struggle between Ahriman and 
Ormuzd (the Good and the Evil) — were of the most 
extraordinary and, to a certain degree, even dangerous 
character. Baptism and the partaking of a mystical 
liquid, consisting of flour and water, to be drunk with 
the utterance of sacred formulas, were among the inau- 
gurative acts. The seven degrees — according to the 
number of the planets — were, 1, Soldiers; 2, Lions (in 
the case of men) or llvamas (in that of women); 3, 
Havens; 4, Degree of Perses; 5, of Oromios; 6, of He- 
lios; 7, of Fathers — the highest — who were also called 
Eagles and llavvks. At first of a merry character — thus 
the king of Persia was allowed to get drunk only on the 
Feast of the Mysteries — the solemnities gradually as- 
sumed a severe and rigorous aspect. Through Home, 
where this worship, after many vain endeavors, was final- 
ly suppressed in A.D. 378, it may be presumed that it 
found its way into the west and north of Europe; and 
many tokens of its former existence in Germauy are still 
to be found, for instance, such as the Mithra monuments 
at llcidcnheim, near Frankfort -on -the- 31 ain, and at 
other places. 

Among the Persians Mithra is pictured as a young 
man, clothed with a tunic and a Persian cloak, and 
having on his head a Persian bonnet or tiara. lie 
kneels upon a prostrate bull, and while holding it with 
the left hand by the nostrils, with the right he plunges 
into the shoulder a short sword or dagger. The bull is 
at the same time vigorously attacked by a dog, a ser- 
pent, and a scorpion. The ancient monuments repre- 
sent him as a beautiful youth, dressed in Phrygian garb, 
kneeling upon an ox, into whose neck he plunges a 
knife ; several minor, varying, allegorical emblems of 
the sun and his course surrounding the group. At times 
he is also represented as a lion, or the head of a lion. 
The most important of his many festivals was his birth- 
day, celebrated on the 25th of December, the day sub- 
sequently fixed — against all evidence — as the birthday 
of Christ. In the early days of the Church it was not 
an uncommon occurrence to find an apologist of the 
inspired teacher laying undue stress on some points of 
resemblance between Mithraism and Christianity, and 
thus the triumphant march of the latter was much rc- 
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tarded. In modern times Christian writers have been 
again induced to look favorably upon the assertion that 
some of our ecclesiastical usages (e. g. the institution of 
the Christmas festival) originated in the cultus of Mith- 
raism. Some writers, who refuse to accept the Chris- 
tian religion as of supernatural origin, have even gone 
so far as to institute a close comparison with the founder 
of Christianity ; and Dupuis and others, going even be- 
yond this, have not hesitated to pronounce the Gospel 
simply a brunch of Mithraism. The ablest reply to 
these theories we have from Creuzer and Hardwick. 

Among the chief authorities on this subject are 
Sainte-Croix, Recherches historiques et critiques sur les 
my ate res du paganisme, edited by Svlvestre de Sacy (Par- 
is, 1817) ; Burnout', Sur le Yapui, p. 351 sq. ; Lajard, 
Recherches sur le culte public et les mysteres de J Jit hr a 
(Paris, 1847-8); O. M tiller, Denkmaler d. alien Kvnst ; 
Creuzer, Mythologie u. Symbolik (2d ed.), i, 238, 261, 341, 
714 sq.; id. Das Mithreum (Heidelb. 1838); Scliwenk, 
Mytholoyie der Perser (Frankf. 1850) ; Seel, Die Mithras- 
geheimnisse (Aarau, 1823) ; Hammer, Mithriaka (Vienna, 
1834) ; Dupuis, Origine tie tons les cultes, i, 37 ; Hard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, ii, 431-438. See Par- 
sees; Zexi> a vesta. (J. H.W.) 

Mith'redath (lleb. Mithredath ', from 

the Pers. given by Mithras, see Gesenius, Thesaur. lleb. 
p. 832, and comp, the Gr. form of the name Mi3 -pidttTTjQ, 
Lat. Mithridates ; Sept. Mi^piourpc and M lijpuvdrgc;), 
the name of two Persian officers after the exile. 


1. The “treasurer” (“'2jf3) of king Cyrus, commis- 
sioned by him to restore the sacred vessels of the Tem- 
ple to Sheshbazzar, the Jewish chief (Ezra i, 8). B.C. 
536. 

2. One of the governors of Samaria, who wrote to 
king Artaxerxes, or Smerdis, charging the Jews with 
rebellious designs in rebuilding Jerusalem (Ezra iv, 7). 
B.C. 522. 

Mitlirida'tes (Mlj pic urge; or Mi&paddrr/e), the 
Grtecized form (u. 1 Esdr. ii, 11 ; b. 1 Esdr. ii, 16) of the 
lleb. name Mitiiredatii (q. v.) 

Mitre is the rendering in the Auth. Vers, of the 
Hebrew word rSilsTa (niitsne'plieth, something rolled 
around the head), spoken especially of the turban or 
head-dress of the liigh-priest (Exod. xxviii, 4, 37, 39; 
xxix, 6; xxxix, 28, 31 ; Lev.viii, 9; txvi, 4; for its form, 
see Josephus, Ant. iii, 7, 3; Braun, De Vestitu sacerd. 
Heb. p. 624 sq. ; Toppffer, De tiaris sumrni et minorum 
sacerdotum, Yitemb. 1722 ; Funcke, De tiara poniif. Ebr. 
Gies. 1728), once of a royal crown (“diadem,” Ezek. 
xxi, 26) ; also rp23S ( [tsaniph ', from the same root), spo- 
ken of a tiara or head-band, e. g. of men (Job xxix, 14, 
“ diadem”), of women (Isa. iii, 23, “hood”), of the high- 
priest (Zech. iii, 5), and once of the king (Isa. lxii, 3, 
“diadem,” where the text has rji32S or C]!t22£). See 
Bonnet; Crown; Priest. 

MITRE is the name given also to the head-dress 
worn in solemn Church services by the pope, the bish- 
ops, abbots, and certain 
other prelates of the 
Church of Rome. The 
name, as probably the 
ornament itself, is bor- 
rowed from the Orient- 
als, although, in its 
present form, it is not 
in use in the Greek 
Church, or in any oth- 
er of the churches of 
the various Eastern 
rites. The Western mitre is a tall, tongue-shaped cap, 
terminating in a twofold point, which is supposed to 
symbolize the “ cloven tongues,” in the form of which 
the Holy Ghost was imparted to the apostles, and is fur- 
nished with two flaps, which fall behind over the shoul- 
ders. 



Roman Catholic Mitre. 


Opinion is much divided as to the date at which the 
mitre first came into use. Eusebius, Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum, Epiphanius, and others speak of an ornamented 
head-dress worn in the church ; but there is no very 
early monument or pictorial representation which exhib- 
its any head-covering at all resembling the modern mi- 
tre. A statue of St. Peter, said to have been erected in 
the seventh century, bears this mark of distinction in 
the shape of a round, high, and pyramidal mitre, such* 
as those which the popes have since worn, and offers, 
perhaps, one of the earliest instances of its usage in 
churches. The most ancient mitres were very low and 
simple, being not more than from three to six inches in 
elevation, aud they thus continued till the end of the 
thirteenth century. Since the 9th century the mitre is 
found to have been in use quite extensively. From the 
time of Leo IX until Innocent IV the mitre was worn 
by cardinals, and instances are recorded in which the 
popes granted permission to certain bishops to wear the 
mitre; as, for example, Leo IV to Anschar, bishop of 
Hamburg, in the ninth century. In the fourteenth 
century, when the mitre had come into general use, 
they gradually increased in height to a foot or more, 
and became more superbly enriched ; their outlines also 
presented a degree of convexity by which they were 
distinguished from the older mitres. 

The mitre, as an ornament, seems to have descended 
in the earliest times from bishop to bishop. Among the 
Cottonian MSS. is an order, dated July 1, 4 Henry VI, 
for the delivery to archbishop Chicliely of the mitre 
which had been worn by his predecessor. It was in 
some cases a very costly ornament. Archbishop Peche- 
ham’s new mitre, in 1288, cost £173 4s. Id. The mate- 
rial used in the manufacture of the mitre is very vari- 
ous, often consisting of the most costly stuffs, studded 
with gold and precious stones. The color and material 
differ according to the festival or the service in which 
the mitre is used, and there is a special prayer in the 
consecration service of bishops, used in investing the 
new bishop with his mitre. The mitre of the pope is 
of peculiar form, and is generally called by the name of 
tiara (q.v.). There are four different mitres which 
are now used by the pope. These are more or less 
richly adorned, according to the nature of the festivals 
on which they are to be worn. The two horns of the mi- 
tre are generally taken to be an allusion to the cloven 
tongues of fire which rested on each of the apostles on 
the day of Pentecost. 

At first the mitre was by special favor conferred on 
certain bishops ; gradually it became the common right 
of every bishop to wear the mitre, and later its use was 
also permitted by special privilege to certain abbots, to 
provosts of some distinguished cathedral chapters, and 
to a few other dignitaries. (Compare Walcott, Archce - 
°logy, p. 383 sq. ; Binterim, Denkiciirdigkeiten derKirche, 
i, pt. ii, p. 348). 

In some of the Lutheran churches (as in Sweden) 
the mitre is worn ; but in the Church of England, since 
the Reformation, the mitre is no longer a part of the 
episcopal costume ; it is simply placed over the shield 
of an archbishop or bishop instead of a crest. The mi- 
tre of a bishop has its lower rim surrounded with a fillet 
of gold ; but the archbishops of Canterbury and York 
are in the practice of encircling theirs with a ducal 
coronet, a usage of late date and doubtful propriety. 
The bishop of Durham surrounds his mitre with an 
earl’s coronet, in consequence of being titular count pal- 
atine of Durham and earl of Sedburgh. Before the 
custom was introduced of bishops impaling the insignia 
of their sees with their family arms, they sometimes 
differenced their paternal coat by the addition of a 
mitre. 

Mittarelli, Nicolas-Jacques (also known as Jean- 
Bkxoit), an Italian theologian and bibliographer, and 
a learned historian, was born at Venice Sept. 2, 1707. At 
an early age he entered the order of the Camaldules, 
and prosecuted his. theological studies at Florence and 
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at Rome, where he secured the friendship of the cardi- 
nal Kezzonico, subsequently Clement XIV. Appointed 
to the professorship of philosophy, and afterwards to 
that of theology, in the convent of Saint-Michel, at 
3Iura»o, near Venice, A! ittarelli banished from his teach- 
ing the scholastic method, and all the idle questions to 
which it gives rise. Nine years later he was sent to 
Treviso as confessor to the monastery of Saint- Parisio; 
here he was occupied in arranging the archives of that 
house, acquired a taste for ecclesiastical antiquities, and 
gave himself to researches in this direction. 1 1 is nom- 
ination in 1747 to the office of chancellor of his order 
gave him the opportunity of visiting the libraries and 
archives of a great number of convents, lie then con- 
ceived the idea of writing a history of his congregation. 
The renown which this well-executed enterprise gained 
for him caused his election in 1700 as abbot of the con- 
vent of Saint-31 icliel at Murano. and in 1705 as general 
of his order. In 1770 he resumed the government of 
the monastery of Saint-Michel, which lie kept until his 
death. He died Aug. 14, 1777, Endowed with a pro- 
digious memory and a nice critical sense, Mittarclli ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of Italian ecclesiastical 
history. To all the virtues he united an exemplary 
modesty, which many times caused him to refuse the 
honors offered him. From his pen we have Memorie 
della rida di X. Parisio, monaco Canuddolese e del monas- 
tero de SS.-L'risthui e Parish di Treviso (Venice, 1748, 
8vo) : — Memorie del monustero della X.- Trinit a di Fa- 
enza (Faonza, 1740, 8vo): — .4 unities ( y amuldulenses , qui- 
bits plum inseruntur turn cameras Italico-monasticas res, 
turn historiam ecclesiasticam remque diplomat ica in ilfus- 
truntia (Venice, 1755-1773, 0 vols. lol. ); this important 
work, drawn up after the model of the Annules ordinis 
X.-Benedicti of Mabillon, extends to the year 17(54: — 
Ad Xcriptores rerum Halicnrum Cl. Murat orii accessio- 
nes histories Far cut her (Venice, 1771, fol.) : — De lAttera- 
turn Fuventinorum (Venice, 1775, fob): — • Bibliotheca 
codicum manuscriptorum monasterii X.-Mirhaelis de Ma- 
riano Yenetiarnm,cum appendice librorum impressorum 
screuli xv (Venice, 17(50, fob). See Fabroni, I 'it re Italo- 
rum; Ti | >aldo, Biogr. degli ltaliani illustri , x, 1 10; Jage- 
manu, Magazin der italidnisrhen Literatur , vob iv ; llir- 
sehing, Hist or. liter, Handbuch. lloefer, .V our. Biog. Ge- 
nerate, s. v. 

Mityle'nd (MirvXr/i't/, Acts xx. 14 ; written also 
ADjtile'nr, MurtXtjio], which is the older and more ac- 
curate form [see Tzchuckc, ad Mel. II, ii, 4M] ; of un- 
certain etymology), the capital of the isle of Lesbos 
(Ptolemy, iv, 2, 20), in the .Egiean Sea, about seven and 
a half miles from the opposite point on the coast of Asia 
31 i nor. It was a well-built town, with two harbors, but 
iinwholcsomely situated (Vitruvius, De Architect, i, tl). 
It was the native place of Pittacus, Theophancs, Theo- 
phrastus, Sappho, Alcaeus, and Diophancs. and was lib- 
erally supplied with literary advantages (Strabo, xiii, 
(517 ; Scncc. Heir, ix ; Pliny, v, 37 ; comp. Veil. Paten, 
ii, 18). The town was celebrated Ibr the beauty of its 
buildings (“ 3Iitylcne pulchra,” Horace, F.pist. l.xi, 17 ; 
sec Cicero, Hull. ii. 1(5). It had the privileges of a free 
city (Pliny, .\. //. v, 30). The apostle Paul touched at 
31itylenc overnight between Assos and Chios, during his 
third apostolical journey, on the way from Corinth to 
•hi die A (Acts xx, 11 ). It may he gathered from the cir- 
cumstances of this voyage that the wind was blowing 
from the NAV. ; and it is worth while to notice that in 
the harbor or in the roadstead of 31itvicne the ship 



I would be sheltered from that wind. 3h>rcovcr, it ap- 
1 pears that Paul was there at the time of dark moon, and 
this was a sufficient reason for passing the night there 
, before going through the intricate passages to tile south- 
ward (see Conybeare and llowson’s Life of St. Paul, ii, 
210). It does not appear that any Christian Church 
was established at this place in the apostolic age. No 
mention is made of it in ecclesiastical history until a 
late period; and in the 2d century heathenism was so 
rife in Mitylcnc that a man was annually sacrilieed 
to Dionysus. In the 5th, Gth, 7th, and 8th centuries, 
however, we tind bishops of 3Iitvlciie present at several 
councils (3Fagdoburg, Hist. Eccles. Cent, ii, 105; v, G ; vi, 
G ; vii. 4, 253, 254 ; viii, G). Mitvlene still exists, under 
the designation of Metelin, and has given its name, in 
the form of Mgtilni, to the whole island ; but it is now 
a place of no importance (Tonrnefurt, Trur. ii, 1 15; Oli- 
vier, Voyage, ii, 93; Sunnini, Trarels in Greece, p. 3GG), 
The town contains about 700 Creek houses, and 400 
Turkish; its streets arc narrow and filthy (Turner, Tour 
in the Levant, iii, 299). See, generally, Pauly’s Healen- 
cyklop.v , 372 sip; Anthon’s Class. Dirt. s. v. ; Smith’s 
Diet, of Class. Geography, s. v. ; 3I ; Culloch’s Gazetteer , 
s. v. 

Mixed marriages, i. e. marriages between Jews 
and (lentiles, were strictly prohibited by the 3Iosaic law. 
The New Testament, if it be thought to contain no posi- 
tive prohibition of the intermarriage of Christians and 
heathens, yet, to say the least, strongly represents such 
a proceeding as inconsistent with a Christian profession 
(1 Cor. vii, 89; 2 Cor. vi, 14). The early fathers de- 
nounced the practice as dangerous and even criminal 
(TertuHian, .1 d. Fxor. lib. ii, c. 2-9; l)e Coron. Mil. c. 13; 
Cyprian, . 1 d Quirin, lib. iii, c. G2 ; Ambrosius, De .1 bra- 
hamo, lib. i, c. 9; Ep. lib. ix, ep. 70 ; De Fide et Oper. c. 
19; Jerome, In Jovin. lib. i, c. 10); and it was after- 
wards positively prohibited by the decrees of councils 
and the laws of the empire (Cone. Chaired, c. 11 : Arelat. 
i,c. 11; Illiberif. c. 15, 1(5,17; A nrelian, ii,c. 18; Cod. Jus- 
tin. lib. i, tit. 9, 1,(5; Cod. Theodos. lib. iii, tit. 7, 1, 2; lib. 
ix, tit. 7, 1, 5; lib. xvi, tit. 8, 1, 6). These prohibitions 
extended to the marriage of Christians with Jews, Pa- 
gans, 3h>hannncdnns, and certain heretics, namely, those 
whose baptism was not admitted as valid by the Church. 
The first interdiction of marriage with heretics on rec- 
ord is one which was made about the middle of the 
fourth century (Cone. Laodic. c. 10. 31 ; see also Cone. 
Agath. e. f>7 ; Chaired, c. 14). It does not appear that 
such marriages, although prohibited, were declared null 
and void whenever they had actually taken place: and 
we road of some illustrious examples of the breach of 
the rule, as in the case of 31onica, the mother of Augus- 
tine (Augustine, Confess, lib. ix, c. 9), and Clotildis, the 
queen of Clovis (Gregorius Tnron. Hist. Franc, lib. ii, c. 
28). wlio became instrumental in the conversion of their 
respective husbands to Christianity. — Riddle, Christian 
.1 ntiqu i ties, p. 745-749. See Divoiue; 3Iakkia<;e. 

Mixed multitude e'reb; Sept, i-ipiKrog, 
Vulg. promiscuuin), the designation of a certain class 
who went with the Israelites as they journeyed from 
Ramoses to Xnccoth, the first stage of the exodus froni 
Egypt (Fxod. xii, 38). In the Targum the phrase is 
vaguely rendered “ many foreigners.” and Jarchi ex- 
plains it as "a medley of outlandish people.” Aben- 
I Ezra goes further. and says it signifies “the Egyptians 
who were mixed with them, and they are the ‘mixed 
multitude’ ( T" w“ wX. Numb, xi, 4) who were gathered 
to them.” Jarchi. on the latter passage, also identifies 
the “ mixed multitude” of Numbers and Exodus. Dur- 
ing their residence in Egypt marriages were naturally 
contracted between the Israelites and the natives, and 
! the son of such a marriage between an Israelitisli woman 
and an Egyptian is especially mentioned as being stoned 
for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv, 11), the same law holding 
good for t lie resident or naturalized foreigner as for the 
native Israelite (Josh, viii, 35). This hybrid race is cv- 
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idently alluded to by Jarchi and Aben-Ezra, and is most 
probably that to which reference is made in Exodus. 
Knobel understands by the “mixed multitude” the re- 
mains of the Hyksos who left Egypt with the Hebrews. 
Dr. Kalisch (Comm, on Exod. xii,38) interprets it of the 
native Egyptians who were involved in the same op- 
pression with the Hebrews by the new dynasty, which 
invaded and subdued Lower Egypt ; and Kurtz (/list, of 
Old Cov. ii, 312, Eng. tr.), while he supposes the “ mixed 
multitude” to have been Egyptians of the lower classes, 
attributes their emigration to their having “ endured 
the same oppression as the Israelites from the proud 
spirit of caste which prevailed in Egypt,” in conse- 
quence of which they attached themselves to the He- 
brews, “ and served henceforth as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” That the “mixed multitude” is a 
general term including all those who were not of pure 
Israelitisli blood is evident; more than this cannot be 
positively asserted. In Exodus and Numbers it proba- 
bly denotes the miscellaneous hangers-on of the He- 
brew camp, whether they were the issue of spurious 
marriages with Egyptians, or were themselves Egyp- 
tians or belonging to other nations. The same hap- 
pened on the return from Babylon, and in Neh. xiii, 3 a 
slight clew is given by which the meaning of the “mixed 
multitude” may be more definitely ascertained. Upon 
reading in the law “that the Ammonite and the Moab- 
ite should not come into the congregation of God for- 
ever,' ” it is said “ they separated from Israel all the 
mixed multitude." The remainder of the chapter relates 
the expulsion of Tobiah the Ammonite from the Tem- 
ple, of the merchants and men of Tyre from the city, 
and of the foreign wives of Aslidod, of Ammon, and of 
Moab, with whom the Jews had intermarried. All of 
these were included in the “ mixed multitude,” and Ne- 
hemiah adds, “Thus cleansed I them from all foreign- 
ers." The Targ. Jon. on Numb, xi, 4 explains the 
“mixed multitude” as proselytes, and this view is ap- 
parently adopted by Ewald, but there does not seem to 
be any foundation for it. — Smith, s. v. See Mingled 
People. 

Mi'zar (Heb. Jfitsar', smallness, i. e. a little 

of anything, as in Gen. xix, 20, etc. ; Sept. /mrpo£,Yulg. 
modicus, Auth. Yers. margin “ little”), apparently the 
name of a summit on the eastern ridge of Lebanon or 
come contiguous chain, not far from which David lay 
after escaping from the rebellion of Absalom (Psa. xlii, 
7). Others (with the versions above) understand it 
merely as an appellation, “the small mountain;” but 
this is a more harsh construction, and mention is made 
in the context of the trans-Jordanic region of Hermon, 
not terv far from which was Mahanaim, whither David 
retired (see Tholnck’s Comment, ad loc., who neverthe- 
less renders “ the little hill”). If any particular spot is 
intended, it must doubtless be sought in some eminence 
of the southern part of this general range, perhaps in 
the present Jebel Ajlun, which may have properly been 
so styled (i. q. “ the little”) in contrast with the greater 
elevation of Lebanon, Hermon, and Gilead. 

Miz'pah (Heb. Mitspah ', nc^*2, Gen. xxxvi, 49; 
Josh, xi, 3 ; Judg. x, 17; xi, 11,34; xx, 1,5,8; 1 Sam. 
vii, 6, 11, 12, 16 ; x, 17 ; 1 Kings xv, 22 ; 2 Kings xxv, 
23,25: 2 Chron. xvi, 6 ; Neh. iii, 7, 15, 19 ; Jer.xl,G-15; 
xli, 1,3, 6, 10, 14, 16; Hos. v, 1 ; always [except in Hos. 
v, 1 ] with the art. “ElS'-il ; Sept. 5Lr<7<n70fi,Ynlg. Mas- 
pha; but in Gen. xxxi, 49, Sept, oprrer/t;, Yulg. omits; 1 
Sam. vii, 5-13; Yulg. Masphath ; 1 Kings xv, 22, Sept. 
OKomct ; 2 Chron. xvi, 6, M ao<t>a \ Neh. iii, 19, 51 a<r<j>k 
v. r. 51«rr0ot ; Hos. v, 1, aicorncr, speculatin'), or Miz'- 
pell (Heb. Mitspeh', r.2^^, Josh, xi, 8; Judg. xi,29; 
1 Sam. vi, 5, 6, 7 ; xxii, 3; with the art. Josh, xv, 38; 
xviii, 26; 2 Chron. xx, 24; Sept. M aotnjcpu, but ffieoirtd 
in Judg. xi, 29; 51 aooritydS in 1 Sam. xxii, 3; Yulg.J/os- 
pha, but Masphe in Josh. xi,8; MespJie in Josh, xviii, 
26), the name of several places (in the Auth. Yers. “Miz- 


pah” in Gen. xxxi, 49; 1 Kings xv, 22; 2 Kings xxv, 
23, 25 ; 2 Chron. xvi, 6 ; Neh. iii, 7, 15, 19 ; Jeh xl, xii ; 
Hos. v, !•; elsewhere “Mizpeli”), signifying properly a 
beacon or zcatch-tower (as in Isa. xxi, 8) ; lienee also a 
lofty place, whence one can see far and wide over the 
countrv, whether furnished with a castle or not (as in 
2 Chron. xx, 24). 

1. A place in Gilead, so named (in addition to its 

other names, Galeed and Jegar-sahadutha, both sig-* 
nifying the “heap of witness”) in commemoration of 
the compact formed by Jacob with Laban, who overtook 
him at this spot on his return to Palestine (Gen. xxxi, 
49, where the word has apparently fallen out 

of the text by reason of its similarity to the name itself, 
so that we should read “ and he called the obelisk Miz- 
pali” [see Gesenius, Thes. p. 1179]. It would seem that 
the whole of verse 49 is the language of Jacob, for it 
contains a play upon the Heb. [SjSPi, yitsepK] basis of 
the name Mizpeli, and also appeals to Jehovah; where- 
as Laban spoke Aramiean, and his language is resumed 
with ver. 50). This cannot be the Mizpeli of Gilead (see 
below), for it lay north of Mahanaim, on Jacob's route, 
which was southward towards the Jabbok (xxxii, 2, 22). 
Wc are therefore to look for it in some of the eminences 
of that vicinity. It probably never became an inhab- 
ited locality. 

2 . Another place east of Jordan, called Mizpaii of 
Gilead (Auth. Yers. “Mizpeli”), where Jephthah as- 
sumed his victorious command of the assembled Israel- 
ites (Judg. x, 17 ; xi, 11), and where he resided (Judg. 
xi, 34), is probably the same with the IJamath-Miz- 
peh of Gad (Josh, xiii, 26), and may be identified w ith 
Ramatij-Gilead (q. v.). Eusebius names it as a Le- 
vitical city in the tribe of Gad ( Onomast . s. v. 51 aa<pd). 

3 . Another place in Gilead, apparently a district in- 
habited bv a branch of the Hivites, at the foot of Mount 
Hermon (Josh, xi, 3), and so named from a valley east 
of 5Iisreplioth-main and opposite Zidon (Josh, xi, 8) ; 
possibly the tract immediately west of Jebel Ileish (see 
Keil, Comment, ad loc.). The idolatries practiced in 
this vicinity are alluded to in Ilos. v, 1 (see Schwarz, 
Palest, p. 60). Pressel (in Herzog’s Real-EncyHop. s. v.), 
ingeniously conjecturing that Mizpah (the fern. Heb. 
form of the name) is properly the country in general, 
and 5Iizpeli (the masc.) an individual place or town, 
understands in this case the land to be the entire plain 
of Paneas or Caesarea Philippi, now called the Ard el- 
lluleh, and the valley to be that of the eastern source 
of the Jordan from Jebel Heish. Not much different is 
the view of Knobel and others in their commentaries, 
thinking of the country from Hasbeiya southward, and 
westward from Tell el-Kadv, the ancient Dan. They 
refer in confirmation of their views to Robinson’s ac- 
count ( Researches , iii, 373) of a Druse village, built on 
a hill which rises 200 feet above the level of the plain, 
and commands a noble view of the great basin of the 
H filch; it bears the name of $Iutulleh or Metelleh, an 
Arabic word of the same meaning as Mizpah, and em- 
ployed to render it in Gen. xxxi, 49 by Saadias. Comp. 
Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien (Berl. 1857-59), i, 393 sq.; 
Ritter, Die Sinai-IIalbinsel, Palastina v. Syrien (Berl. 
1850-51), vol. ii, pt. i, p. 1121 sq. 

4 . A city of Benjamin (Josh, xviii, 26), where the 
people were wont to convene on national emergencies 
(Judg. xx, 1, 3; xxi, 1, 5, 8: 1 Sam. vii, 5-16; x, 17 
sq.). It was afterwards fortified by Asa, to protect the 
borders against the kingdom of Israel (1 Kings xv, 22 ; 
2 Chron. xvi, 6). In later times it became the resi- 
dence of the governor under the Chaldeans (2 Kings 
xxv, 23, 25; Jer. xl, 6 sq. ; xli, 1), and was inhabited 
after the captivity (Neh. iii, 7, 15, 19). In the Jewish 
traditions it was for some time the residence of the ark 
(see Jerome, Qu. I lehr, on 1 8am. vii, 2; Reland, Antiq. 
i, vi) ; but this is possibly an inference from the ex- 
pression “before Jehovah” in Judg. xx, 1. Josephus 
frequently mentions it (Mafftpctrij, A nt. vi, 2, 1 ; 51 aotpa- 
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3-a, vi, 4, 4; x, 9, 2, 4, 5 ), once identifying it with Ra- 
mah viii, 13, 4). From tlie account in 1 Sam. 

vii, 5— 10, it appears to have been near Gibeali, and it 
could not have been far from ] Jamah, since king Asa 
fort i tied it with materials taken from that place; and 
that it was situated on an elevated spot is clear from its 
name. On these grounds Dr. Robinson (Researches, ii, 
144) inclines to regard the modern village of Xeby Sam- 
wil (“ the prophet Samuel”) as the probable site of Miz- 
pah, especially as in 1 Mace, iii, 4G it is described as 
“over against Jerusalem,” implying that it was visible 
from that city. This place is now a poor village, seat- 
ed upon the summit of a ridge, about 000 feet above the 
plain of Gibeon, being the most conspicuous object in 
all the vicinity. It contains a mosque, now in a state 
of decay, which, on the ground of the apparently erro- 
neous identification with Ramah, is regarded by Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems as the tomb of Samuel (see 
Schwarz, Palest, p. 127). The mosque was once a Latin 
church, built in the form of a cross, upon older founda- 
tions, and probably of the time of the Crusaders. There 
are many traces of former dwellings. The modern 
hamlet clusters at the eastern side of the mosque. The 
houses, about twelve in number, are either ancient or 
composed of ancient materials. Their walls are in places 
formed of the living rock hewn into shape, and some 
of the little courts are excavated to the depth of sev- 
eral feet. There is thus an air of departed greatness 
and high antiquity about the place, which, added to its 
Commanding situation, gives it an inexpressible charm 
(Porter, llmnl-book, p. 216; comp. Tobler, Zwti Bucher 
Topayraphie con Jerusalem «. seine Vmyebunyen [ Perl. 
1653, 1854 ]. ii, 874 sq.). Mr. Williams (in Smith’s Diet, 
of Greek and Roman Geoy. s. v.) doubts this location, 
urging that Jer. xli, 5, 6 appears to require a position 
more directly on the great route from Jerusalem to Sa- 
maria; but Nebv Samwil is exactly on the route ly 
which Jobanan overtook the murderer of Gedaliah (Jer. 
xli. 12; comp. '2 Sam. ji, 13). lie suggests the modern 
village Sbaphat, lying upon the ridge anciently called 
Scopus, as more likely to have been Mizpali ; and Stan- 
ley ( Sinai and Palestine, p. 222) argues for a similar 
identity on the ground of the common signification of 
these latter (i.q. look-out). This last place, however, is 
described by Josephus (.l«Lxi, 8, 5) in very different 
terms from Mizpali (ut sup.), and Jerusalem is not visi- 
ble from Shaphat (for which l)r. Bonar likewise con- 
tends, Land of Promise, Append, viii). See Ramah. 

5. A town in the plains of Judah (Josh, xv, 3s). 
Eusebius and Jerome identify it with a place which in 
their time bore the name of Maspha (Onomast. s. v. 
Macrpri), on the borders of Eletitboropolis, northward, on 
the road to Jerusalem ; perhaps the present Tell es-Sa- 
Jieh (Schwarz, Palest, p. 103), the Alba Specula of the 
Crusaders (Robinson, Researches , ii, 3G2-3G7), which 
was probably the G ath (q. v.) of later Biblical times. 

6. A town of Moab to which David took bis parents, 
lest they might be involved in Saul’s persecution of 
himself (1 Sam. xxii. 3). His placing them there un- 
der the protection of the Moabitish king implies that it 
was the chief city, or royal residence of the Moabites; 
and under that view we may, perhaps, identify it as an 
appellative (i. q. the acropolis or stronghold of Moab) 
with Kik-.Moaii (q. v.) or Kerak. 

Miz'par (Hell. Mispar', “23"2, number, as often; 
Sept. M ufjtycw), one of the leading Israelites who ac- 
companied Zorubbabel on the return from Babylon 
(Ezra ii, 2), in the parallel passage (Neb. vii, 7) called 
by t he equivalent name Misckkktii. B.C. 53G. 

Miz'peh. Sec Miktaii ; Kamatii-Miztuii. 

Miz'raim (Ilcb. Mitsra’yim , if of Hob. 

origin, meaning two mounds or fortresses [see Mazou] ; 
but the word is, perhaps, of foreign [ Egyptian or even 
Arabic] derivation; Sept. .MfrrpaiV ; but usually in all 
the versions, “Egypt" or ‘•Egyptians"), the name by 
which the Hebrews generally designated Egypt, appar- 


[ entlv from its having been peopled by Mizraim, the 
: second son of Ham (Gen. x, G, 13). B.C. post 2513. See 
also Aijel-mizkaim. The name is in the dual form, 
double Kyypt , and seems to have originally, among the 
Hebrews at least, denoted lower and upper Kyypt bv 
zeugma, as we now say the two Sicilies, for Sicily and 
Naples (Gen. xlv, 20 : xlvi, 34 ; xlvii, 6, 13). This ori- 
gin appears to have been afterwards left out of view, 
and the dual form is sometimes so employed as not to 
include 1‘athros or Upper Egypt (Isa. xi, 11; Jer. xliv, 
15). Some writers ineptly refer the dual form of Miz- 
ralin to the two parts of Egypt as divided by the Nile. 
Lower Egypt appears to have been designated by the 
name Mazur (2 Kings xix, 24; Isa. xxxvii, 25). The 
ancient Hebrew name Mizraim is still preserved in the 
abbreviated form Muzr, the existiug Arabic name of 
Egypt. See Egypt. 

Miz'zall (lleb. Mizzuh', PIT'S, despair; Sept. Mo“f, 
in Chron. M o\i), the last named of the four sons of 
Reuel, the son of Esau by Bashemath (Gen. xxxvi, 13; 
1 Chron. i, 37), and a petty chieftain of the Edomites 
(Gen. xxxvi, 17). B.C. considerably post 1927. The 
settlements of his descendants are believed by Mr. For- 
ster (/list. Geoy. of A rub. ii, 55) to be indicated in the 
pfaai'iTijg koXttoc, or Phrat-J/isu», at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Mna'son (Miwtwp, peril, reminding), a Christian 
with whom Paul lodged during his last visit at Jerusa- 
lem (Acts xxi, 1G). A.D. 55. lie seems to have been 
a native of Cyprus, but an inhabitant of .Jerusalem, like 
Barnabas (comp. Acts xi, 19, 20). lie was well known 
to the Christians at Ciesarea, and may have been a friend 
of Barnabas (Acts iv, 30), but appears not to have been 
before this acquainted with Taul. Some think that he 
was converted by Paul and Barnabas while at Cyprus 
(Acts xiii, 9); but the designation “an old disciple” 
(dp\a7oi‘ //aJjjn/e) has more generally induced the 
conclusion that he was converted by Jesus himself, and 
was perhaps one of the seventy (see Kuinol, Comment . 
ad lot*.). 

Mo'ab (lleb. Moab', -N"2, water [i. e. seed] q/*her 
father, with allusion to his incestuous origin [see be- 
low]; Sept. Mc.ju/ 3), the son of Lot and liis eldest 
daughter, and founder of the Moabitish people (Gen. 
xix, 30-38). B.C. 2003. Moab is also used for the 
country or territory of the Moabites (Jer. xlviii, 4 ) : and 
also for the people of Moab (Numb, xxii, 3-14; ’Judg. 
iii, 30; 2 Sam. viii. 2; 2 Kings i. 1 ; Jer. xlviii, 11, 13). 
The “ Plains of Moab,” near Jericho, was the last station 
of the Hebrews in- their journey to Canaan (Numb, xxi, 
33 ; xxii, 1 ; xxxiii, 4s). The proper territory of tlie 
Moabites, more fully called the field of Moab (Ruth i, 
1, 2, G; ii, 6; iv, 3), lay on the east of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, strictly on tlie south of the torrent Arnon 
( Numb. xxi. 13, 20; Judg. xi, 18); but in a wider sense 
it included also the region anciently occupied by the 
Ainoritcs over against Jericho, usually called tlie plains 
(deserts) of Moab (Numb, xxii, 1; xxiv. 3; x.xxi, 12; 
xxxiii, 49, 50; xxxv, 1 ; Dout. xxxiv, 1 ) ; or elsewhere 
simply the land of Moab (Dent, i, 5; xxviii,G9; xxxii, 
19; xxxiv, 5); which latter region was afterwards as- 
signed to the Reiihciiitcs, but during the captivity was 
again occupied by the Moabites (see Isa. xv, xvi; Jer. 
xlviii). It is now called the district of Kerak. from the 
city of that name, anciently Kir-Monb. — Gcsenins. See 
Moaiutk; Pahatii-Moaii. 

As to the etymology of the name, “various explana- 
tions have been proposed. (1.) The Sept, inserts the 
words Xtyovaa ’ in -or rrarpdg pov, saying ‘ from my 
father,’ as if This is followed by the old inter- 

preters; as Josephus (Ant. i, II, 5), Jerome’s Quwst. 
I lehr, in Gemsirn, the gloss of the Pseudo-Jon. Targuin ; 
and in modern times by De Wcttc (Bibtl), Tucb ( Gen. 
p. 370), and J. D. Michaclis (B. fur Cnyelthrten). (2.) 
By lliller (Onom. p. 414) and Simon ( Onom . p. 479) it is 
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derived from ^5< 5*21*3, ‘ingressus, i. e. coitus, patris.’ 
(3.) Eosenmiiller (see Schumann, Genesis , p. 302) pro- 
poses to treat 113 as equivalent for water, m accord- 

ance with the figure employed by Balaam in Numb, 
xxiv, 7 (as above adopted). This is countenanced by 
Jerome — ‘aqua paterna’ {Comm, in Mic. vi, 8) — and has 
the great authority of Gesenius in its favor (7 'lies. p. 
775 a) ; also of Fttrst (Ilandwb. p. 707) and Bunsen ( Bibel - 
werk). (4.) A derivation, probably more correct etymo- 
logically than either of the above* is that suggested by 
Maurer from the root 25$?, ‘to desire’— ‘the desirable 
land’— with reference to the extreme fertility of the re- 
gion occupied by Moab (see also Fiirst, Hwb. p. 707 b ). 
No hint, however, has yet been discovered in the Bible 
records of such an origin of the name” (Smith). 

MOAB, Plains of (2K12 Arboth' Moab', 

Deserts of Moab), a plain east of the Jordan, opposite 
Jericho (Numb, xxii, 1 ; xxvi, 13 ; Josh, xiii, 32), where 
the Israelites under Moses pitched their encampment 
on their way into Canaan (Numb, xxxi, 12 ; xxxiii, 
48 sq.; Deut. i, 1, 5), in the vicinity of Nebo (Deut. 
xxxiv, 1, 8). It is the level spot in the great depres- 
sion of the Ghor into which Wady Hesban opens, be- 
tween Wadys Kefrein and Jerifeh, a part of it being 
called the Valley of Shettim (q. v.). It then belonged 
to the Amorites (Numb, xxi, 22 sq.), but earlier to the 
Moabites, whence it had its name. In the division of 
the country it fell to the Gaditesand Ileubenites (Numb, 
xxxii, 33 sq. ; Josh, xiii, 32). — Winer, i, 403 ; ii, 98. See 
Moabite. 

Mo'abite (Heb. Moabi', *’2X1*3, a Gentile from 
Moub, Deut. xxiii, 21; Neh. xiii, 1; fem. rv^2X1*3, 2 
Chron. xxiv, 26 '; or HEISTS, Kutli i, 22, etc.; plur. 
r,1' ! ’2Xi*2, Both i, 4; 1 Kings xi, 1, a Moabitess, or 
“woman of Moab;” once rendered “Moabitish,” Euth 
ii, 6), the designation of a tribe descended from Moab 
the son of Lot, and consequently related to the Hebrews 
(Gen. xix, 37). In the following account of them we 
largely follow that in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

I. Locality and Early History. — Zoar was the cradle 
of the race of Lot. Although the exact position of this 
town has not been determined, there is no doubt that it 
was situated on the south-eastern border of the Dead Sea. 
From this centre the brother-tribes spread themselves. 
Ammon (q. v.), whose disposition seems throughout to 
have been more roving and unsettled, went to the north- 
. east and took possession of the pastures and waste tracts 
which lay outside the district of the mountains; that 
which in earlier times seems to have been known as 
Ham, and inhabited by the Zuzim or Zamzummim 
(Gen. xiv, 5 ; Dent, ii, 20). The Moabites, whose habits 
were more settled and peaceful, remained nearer their 
original seat. The- rich highlands which crown the 
eastern side of the chasm of the Dead Sea, and extend 
northwards as far as the foot of the mountains of Gilead, 
appear at that early date to have borne a name, which 
in its Hebrew form is presented to ns as Shaveh-Kiria- 
thaim,- and to have been inhabited by a branch of the 
great race of the Bephaim. Like the Ilorim before the 
descendants of Esau, the. Avim before the Philistines, or 
the indigenous races of the New World before the set- 
tlers from the West, this ancient people, the Emim, 
gradually became extinct, before the Moabites, who thus 
obtained possession of the whole of the rich elevated 
tract referred to — a district forty or fifty miles in length 
by ten or twelve in width, the celebrated Belka and 
Kerak of the modern Arabs, the most fertile on that 
side of Jordan, no less eminently fitted for pastoral pur- 
suits than the maritime plains of Philistia and Sharon, 
on the w r est of Palestine, are for agriculture. With the 
highlands they occupied also the lowlands at their feet, 
the plain which intervenes between the slopes of the 
mountains and the one perennial stream of Palestine, 
and through which they w r ere enabled to gain access.at 
pleasure to the fords of the river, and thus to the coun- 


1 try beyond it. Of the valuable district of the high- 
lands they w r ere not allowed to retain entire possession. 

! The warlike Amorites — eit’lier forced from their original 
seats on the west, or perhaps lured over by the increas- 
ing prosperity of the young nation — crossed the Jordan 
and overran the richer portion of the territory on the 
north, driving Moab back to his original position behind 
the natural bulwark of the Arnon. The plain of the 
Jordan valley, the hot and humid atmosphere of w hich 
had perhaps no attraction for the Amoritish mountain- 
eers, appears to have remained in the power of Moab. 
When Israel reached the boundary of the country, this 
contest had only very recently occurred. Sihon, the 
Amoritish king under whose command Heslibon had 
been taken, was still reigning there — the ballads com- 
memorating the event were still fresh in the popular 
mouth (Numb, xxi, 27-30). 

Of these events, which extended over a period, ac- 
cording to the received Bible chronology, of not less 
than 500 years, from the destruction of Sodom to the 
arrival of Israel on the borders of the Promised Land, 
w r e obtain tbe above outline only from the fragments of 
ancient documents, which are found embedded in the 
■ records of Numbers and Deuteronomy (Numb, xxi, 26- 
30; Deut. ii, 10,11). 

The position into which the Moabites were driven by 
the incursion of the Amorites was a very circumscribed 
one, in extent not so much as half that which they had 
lost. But on the other hand its position was much 
more secure, and it w T as well suited for the occupation 
I of a people whose disposition was not so warlike as that 
of their neighbors. It occupied the southern half of the 
high table-lands which rise above the eastern side of 
the Dead Sea. On every side it ivas strongly fortified 
by nature. On the north w as the tremendous chasm of 
the Arnon. On the west it was limited by the preci- 
pices, or more accurately the cliffs, which descend almost 
I perpendicularly to the shore of the lake, and are inler- 
J sected only by one or two steep and narrow passes. 

! Lastly, on the south and east it was protected by a half- 
! circle of hills, which open only to allow the passage of a 
branch of the Arnon and another of the torrents which 
descend to the Dead Sea. 

It will be seen from the foregoing description that 
the territory occupied by Moab at the period of its 
greatest extent, before the invasion of the Amorites, di- 
vided itself naturally into three distinct and independ- 
ent portions. Each of these portions appears to have 
had its name, by which it is almost invariably designat- 
ed. (1) The enclosed “ corner” or canton south of the 
Arnon was the “field of Moab” (Ruth i, 1, 2, 6, etc.). 
(2) The more open rolling country north of the Arnon, 
opposite Jericho, and up to the hills of Gilead, w T as the 
“land of Moab” (Deut. i, 5; xxxii, 49, etc.). (3) The 
sunk district in the tropical depths of the Jordan valley, 
taking its name from that of the great valley itself — the 
Arabah — w r as the Arboth-Moab. the dry regions — in the 
A. V. very incorrectly rendered the “plains of Moab” 
(Numb, xxii, I, etc.). 

II. Connection with the Israelites. — Outside of the hills, 
which enclosed the “field of Moab,” or Moab proper, on 
the south-east, and which are at present called the Jebel 
Uru-Karaiyeli and Jebel el-Tarfuyeli, lay the vast past- 
ure-grounds of the waste, uncultivated country, or “Mid- 
bar,” w r hich is described as “ facing Moab” on the east 
(Numb, xxi, 11). Through this latter district Israel 
appears to have approached the Promised Land. Some 
communication had evidently taken place, though of 
what nature it is impossible clearly to ascertain. For 
while in Deut. ii, 28, 29 the attitude of the Moabites is 
mentioned as friendly, this seems to be contradicted by 
the statement of xxiii, 4; while in Judg. xi, 17, again, 
Israel is said to have sent from Kadesh asking permis- 
sion to pass through Moab — a permission which, like 
Edom, Moab refused. At any rate, the attitude perpet- 
uated by the provisions of Deut. xxiii, 3 — a provision 
maintained in full force by the latest of the Old-Tes- 
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taracnt reformers (Xeh. xiii, 1, 2, 23) — is one of hostil- 
ity. See Nbldeke, Die A malekiten , etc. (< Jott. 18G4), p. 3. 

1. But whatever the communication may have been, 
the result was that Israel did not traverse Moab, but, 
turning to the right, passed outside the mountains 
through the “wilderness,” by the east side of the ter- 
ritory above described (Dent, ii, 8; Judg. xi, 18), and 
finally took up a position in the country north of the 
Arnon, from which Moab had so lately been ejected. 
Here the head-quarters of the nation remained for a 
considerable time while the conquest of Baslian was tak- 
ing effect. It was during this period that the visit of 
Balaam took place. The whole of the country east of 
the Jordan, with the exception of the one little corner 
occupied by Moab, was in possession of the invaders, 
and although at the period in question the main body 
had descended from the upper level to the plains of 
Shittim, the Arboth-Moab, in the Jordan valley, yet a 
great number must have remained on the upper level, 
and the towns up to the very edge of the ravine of the 
Arnon were still occupied by their settlements (Xurnb, 
xxi, 24 ; Judg. xi, 2G). It was a situation full of alarm 
for a nation which bail already antlered so severely. In 
his extremity the Moabitish king, Ilalak — whose father 
Zippor was doubtless the chieftain who had lost his life 
in the encounter with Silion (Xu mb. xxi, 2G) — appealed 
to the Midianites for aid (Xurnb. xxii, 2-4). With a 
metaphor highly appropriate both to his mouth and to 
the car of the pastoral tribe he was addressing, be ex- 
claims that “this people will lick up all round about us 
as the ox licketh up the grass of the field.” What rela- 
tion existed between Moab anil Midian we do not know, 
but there are various indications that it was a closer one 
than would arise merely from their common descent 
from Terah. The tradition of the Jews ( Targum Pseu- 
do-Jonathan on Xurnb. xxii, 4) is that up to this time 
the two had been one nation, with kings taken alter- 
nately from each, and that Bulak was a Midianite. 
This, however, is in contradiction to the statements 
of ticncsis as to the origin of each people. The whole 
story of Balaam's visit and of the subsequent events, both 
in the original narrative of Xumbcrs and in the remark- 
able statement of Jcphthah — whose words as addressed 
to Ammonites must be accepted as literally accurate — 
bears out the inference already drawn from the earlier 
history as to the pacific character of Moab. 

The account of the whole of these transactions in the 
book of Numbers, familiar as we arc with its phrases, 
perhaps hardly conveys an adequate idea of the ex- 
tremity in which Balak found himself in his unexpected 
encounter with the new nation and their mighty Divin- 
ity. We may realize it better (and certainly with grat- 
itude for the opportunity) if we consider what that last 
dreadful agony was in which a successor of Balak was 
placed, when, all hope of escape for himself and his peo- 
ple being cut off, the unhappy Mesha immolated his 
own son on the wall of Kir-haraseth ; and then remem- 
ber that Balak in his distress actually proposed the 
same awful sacrifice — “ his first-born for his transgres- 
sion, the fruit of his body for the sin of his soul” (Mic. 
vi, 7) — a sacrifice from which lie was restrained only by 
the wise, the almost Christian (Matt, ix, 13; xii, 7) 
counsels of Balaam. This catastrophe will be noticed 
in its proper place. 

The connection of Moab with Midian, and the com- 
paratively inoffensive character of the former, are shown 
in the narrative of the events which followed the de- 
parture of Balaam. The women of Moab are indeed 
said (Numb, xxv, 1) to have commenced the idolatrous 
fornication which proved so destructive to Israel, but it 
is plain that their share in it was insignificant com- 
pared with that of Midian. It was a Midianitish woman 
whose shameless act brought down the plague on the 
camp, the Midianitish women were especially devoted 
to destruction by Moses (xxv, 1G-18; xxxi, 1G\ and it 
was upon Midian that the vengeance was taken. Ex- 
cept in the passage already mentioned, Moab is not once 


named in the whole transaction. The latest date at 
which the two names appear in conjunction is found in 
the notice of the defeat of Midian “ in the field of Moab” 
by the Edoraitich king Iladad bcn-Bedad, which oc- 
curred five generations before the establishment of the 
monarchy of Israel ((Jen. xxxvi, 35; 1 C'hron. i, 4G). 
By the Jewish interpreters — e.g.. Solomon Jarchi in his 
commentary on the passage — tnis is treated as implying, 
not alliance, but war between Moab and Midian (comp. 
1 ( 'broil, iv, 22). 

It is remarkable that Moses should have taken his 
view of the Promised Land from a Moabitish sanctuary, 
and been buried in the land of Moab. It is singular, 
too, that bis resting-place is marked in the Hebrew rec- 
ords only by its proximity.to the sanctuary of that deity 
to whom in his lifetime lie had been such an enemy, 
lie lies in a ravine in the land of Moab, facing Beth- 
Peor, i. c. the abode of Baal-l’eor (Dent, xxxiv, G). 

2. After the conquest of Canaan the relations of Moab 
with Israel were of a mixed character. With the tribe 
of Benjamin, whose possessions at their eastern end were 
separated from those of Moab only by the Jordan, they 
had at least one severe struggle, in union with their 
kindred the Ammonites, and also, for this time only, 
the wild Amah-kites from the south (Judg. iii, 12-30). 
The Moabitish king, Kglon, actually ruled and received 
tribute in Jericho for eighteen years, but at the end of 
that time he was killed by the Benjamitish hero Blind, 
and the Teturn of the Moabites being intercepted at the 
fords, a large number were slaughtered, and a stop put 
to such incursions on their part for the future. A trace 
of this invasion is visible in the name of Chephar-ha- 
Ammonai, the “hamlet of the Ammonites,” one of the 
Benjamitish towns; and another is possibly preserved 
even to the present day in the name of Mukhinas, the 
modern representative of Michmash, which is by some 
scholars believed to have received its name from Chc- 
mosli, the Moabitish deity. The feud continued with 
true Oriental pertinacity to the time of Saul. Of his 
slaughter of the Ammonites we have full details in 1 
Sam. xi, and among his other conquests Moab is espe- 
cially mentioned (1 Sam. xiv, 47). There is not, how- 
ever, as we should expect, any record of it during Ish- 
bosheth’s residence at Mahnnaim, on the east of Jordan. 

But while such were their relations to the tribe of 
Benjamin, the story of Until, on the other hand, testifies 
to the existence of a friendly intercourse between Moab 
and Bethlehem, one of the towns of Judah. Jewish 
tradition (Targum Jonathan on Until i, 4) ascribes the 
death of Malilon and Chilion to punishment for having 
broken the commandment of Dent, xxiii, 3, but no trace 
of any feeling of the kind is visible in the book of Until 
itself — which not only seems to imply a considerable in- 
tercourse between the two nations, but also a complete 
ignorance or disregard of the precept in question, which 
was broken in the most flagrant manner when Until 
became the wife of Boast. Bv his descent from Until, 
David may be said to have had Moabitish blood in his 
veins. The relationship was sufficient, especially when 
combined with the. blood-feud between Moab and Ben- 
jamin, already alluded to, to warrant his visiting the 
land of his ancestress, and committing his parents to the 
protection of the king of Moab, when hard pressed by 
Saul (1 Sam. xxiii, 3,4). But here all friendly relation 
stops forever. The next time the name is mentioned 
is in the account of David's war. at least twenty years 
after the last-mentioned event (2 Sam. vi ii, 2; 1 Chron. 
xviii, 2). The abrupt manner in which this war is in- 
troduced into the. history is no less remarkable than the 
brief and passing terms in which its horrors arc record- 
ed. The account occupies but a few words in cither 
Samuel or Chronicles, and vet it must have been for the 
time little short of a virtual extirpation of the nation. 
Two thirds of the people were put to death, while the re- 
mainder became bondmen, and were subjected to a reg- 
ular tribute. An incident of this war is probably re- 
corded in 2 Sam. xxiii, 20, and 1 Chron, xi, 22. The 
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spoils taken from the Moabitish cities and sanetuaries 
went to swell the treasure acquired from the enemies of 
Jehovah, which David was amassing for the future 
Temple (2 Sam. viii, 11, 12; 1 Chron. xviii, 11). It 
was the first time that the prophecy of Balaam had 
been fulfilled — “Out of Jacob shall come he that shall 
have dominion, and shall destroy him that remainetli 
of Ar,” that is of Moab. So signal a vengeance can 
only have been occasioned by some act of perfidy or in- 
sult, like that which brought down a similar treatment 
on the Ammonites (2 Sam. x). But as to any such act 
the narrative is absolutely silent. It has been conject- 
ured that the king of Moab betrayed the trust which 
David reposed in him, and either himself killed Jesse 
and his wife, or surrendered them to Saul. But this, 
though not improbable, is nothing more than conjecture. 

It must have been a considerable time before Moab 
recovered from so severe a blow. Of this we have evi- 
dence in the fact of its not being mentioned in the 
account of the campaign in which the Ammonites were 
subdued, when it is not probable they would have re- 
frained from assisting their relatives had they been in a 
condition to do so. Throughout the reign of Solomon 
they no doubt shared in the universal peace which sur- 
rounded Israel ; and the only mention of the name oc- 
curs in the statement that there were Moabites among 
the foreign women in the royal harem, and, as a natural 
consequence, that the Moabitish worship was tolerated, 
or perhaps encouraged (1 Kings xi, 1, 7, 33). The high 
place for Cheraosli, “the abomination of Moab,” was 
consecrated “on the mount facing Jerusalem,” where it 
remained till its “defilement” by Josiah (2 Kings xxiii, 
13), nearly four centuries afterwards. 

3. At the disruption of the kingdom, Moab seems to 
have fallen to the northern realm, probably for the same 
reason that has been already remarked in the case of 
Eglon and Ehud — that the fords of Jordan lay within 
the territory of Benjamin, who for some time after the 
separation clung to its ancient ally, the house of Ephra- 
im. But, be this as it may, at the death of Ahab, 
eighty years later, we find Moab paying him the enor- 
mous tribute, apparently annual, of 100,000 rams, and 
the same number of wethers with their fleeces; an 
amount which testifies at once to the severity of the 
terms imposed by Israel, and to the remarkable vigor 
of character and wealth of natural resources which could 
enable a little country to raise year by year this enor- 
mous impost, and at the same time support its own peo- 
ple in prosperity and affluence. This affluence is shown 
by the treasures which they left on the field of Bera- 
chotli (2 Chron. xx, 25), no less than by the general 
condition of the country, indicated in the narrative of 
Joram's invasion; and in the passages of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah •which are cited further on in this article. It 
is not surprising that the Moabites should have seized 
the moment of Allah’s death to throw off so burdensome 
a yoke; but it is surprising that, notwithstanding such 
a drain on their resources, they were ready to incur the 
risk and expense of a war with a state in every respect 
far their superior. Their first step, after asserting their 
independence, was to attack the kingdom of Judah in 
company with their kindred the Ammonites, and, as 
seems probable, the Melmnim, a roving semi-Edomitish 
people from the mountains in the south-east of Palestine 
(2 Chron. xx). The army was a huge, heterogeneous 
horde of ill-assorted elements. The route chosen for 
the invasion was round the southern end of the Dead 
Sea, thence along the beach, and by the pass of En-gedi 
to the level of the upper country. But the expedition 
contained within itself the elements of its own destruc- 
tion. Before they reached the enemy dissensions arose 
between the heathen strangers and the children of Lot; 
distrust followed, and finally panic; and when the army 
of Jeboshaphat came in sight of them they found that 
they had nothing to do but to watch the extermination 
of one half the huge host by the other half, and to seize 
the prodigious booty which was left on the field. Dis- 


astrous as was this proceeding, that which followed it 
was even still more so. As a natural consequence of 
the late events, Israel, Judah, and Edom united in an 
attack on Moab. For reasons which are not stated, but 
one of which we may reasonably conjecture was to avoid 
the passage of the savage Edomites through Jiulali, the 
three confederate armies approached, not, as usual, by 
the north, but round the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
through the parched valleys of Upper Edom. As the* 
host came near, the king of Moab, doubtless the same 
Mesha who threw off the yoke of Ahab, assembled the 
whole of his people, from the youngest who were of age 
to bear the sword-girdle (2 Kings iii, 21), on the boun- 
dary of his territory, probably on the outer slopes of the 
line of hills which encircles the lower portion of Moab, 
overlooking the waste which extended below them to- 
wards the east (eomp. Numb, xxi, 11 — “towards the 
sun-rising”). Here they remained all night on the 
watch. With the approach of morning the sun rose 
suddenly above the horizon of the rolling plain, and as 
his level beams burst through the night-mists they re- 
vealed no masses of the .enemy, but shone with a blood- 
red glare on a multitude of pools in the bed of the 
wady at their feet. They did not know that these 
pools had been sunk during the night by the order of 
a mighty prophet who was with the host of Israel, 
and that they had been filled by the sudden flow of 
water rushing from the distant highlands of Edom. To 
them the conclusion was inevitable : the army had, like 
their own on the late occasion, fallen out in the night; 
these red pools were the blood of the slain ; those who 
were not killed had fled, and nothing stood between 
them and the pillage of the camp. The cry of “ Moab 
to the spoil !” was raised. Down the slopes they rushed 
in headlong disorder. But not, as they expected, to 
empty tents; they found an enemy ready prepared to 
reap the result of his ingenious stratagem. Then oc- 
curred one of those seenes of carnage which can happen 
but once or twiee in the existence of a nation. The 
Moabites fled back in confusion, followed and cut down 
at every step by their enemies. Far inwards did the 
pursuit reach, among the cities and farms and orchards 
of that rich district ; nor when the slaughter was over 
was the horrid work of destruction done. The towns, 
both fortified and unfortified, were demolished, and the 
stones strewed over the carefully- tilled fields. The 
fountains of water, the life of an Eastern land, were 
choked, and all timber of any size or goodness felled. 
Nowhere else do we hear of such sweeping desolation ; 
the very besom of destruction passed over the land. At 
i last the struggle collected itself at Kir-liaraseth, appar- 
i ently a newly-constructed fortress, which, if the modern, 
lverak — and there is every probability that they are 
identical— may well have resisted all the efforts of the 
allied kings in its native impregnability. Here Mesha 
took refuge with his family and with the remnants of 
his army. The heights around, by which the town is 
entirely commanded, were covered with slingers, who — 
armed partly with the ancient weapon of David and of 
the Benjamites, partly perhaps with the newly-invented 
machines shortly to be famous in Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
xxvi, 15) — discharged their volleys of stones on the 
town. At length the annoyance could be borne no 
longer. Then Mesha, collecting round him a forlorn 
hope of 700 of his best warriors, made a desperate sally, 
with the intention of cutting his way through to his 
special foe, the king of Edom. But the enemy were 
too strong for him, and he was driven back. And then 
eame a fitting crown to a tragedy already so terrible. 
An awful spectacle amazed and horrified the besiegers. 
The king and his eldest son, the heir to the throne, 
mounted the wall, and, in the sight of the thousands 
who eovered the sides of that vast amphitheatre, the 
father killed and burned his child as a propitiatory sac- 
rifice to the cruel gods of his country. It was the same, 
dreadful act to which, as we have seen, Balak had been 
. so nearly tempted in his extremity. But the danger, 
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though perhaps not really greater than his, was more 
imminent; and Mesha had no one like Balaam at hand 
to counsel patience and submission to a mightier l’ower 
than (.'liemosh or Baal-I’eor. See Mesh a. 

Hitherto, though able and ready to fight when neces- 
sary, the Moabites do not appear to have been a fighting 
people; perhaps, as suggested elsewhere, the Ammon- 
ites were the warriors of the nation of Lot. But this 
disaster seems to have altered their disposition, at any 
rate for a time. Shortly after these events we hear of 
*• bands” — that is, pillaging, marauding parties — of the 
Moabites making their incursions into Israel in the 
spring, as if to spoil the early corn before it was tit to 
cut (2 Kings xiii, 20). With Edom there must have 
been many a contest. One of these marked by savage 
vengeance — recalling in some degree the tragedy of 
Kir-harascth — is alluded to by Amos (ii, 1), where a 
king of Kdom seems to have been killed and burned by 
Moab. This may have been one of the incidents of the 
battle of Kir-harascth itself, occurring perhaps after the 
Edomites had parted from Israel, and were overtaken 
on their road home by the furious king of Moab ((lese- 
nius, Jesaia, i, 501); or, according to the Jewish tradi- 
tion (Jerome, on Amos ii, 1), it was a vengeance still 
more savage because more protracted, and lasting even 
beyond the death of the king, whose remains were torn 
from his tomb, and thus consumed. 

In the “ Burden of Moab" pronounced by Isaiah (ch. 
xv, xvi) we possess a document full of interesting de- 
tails as to the condition of the nation at the time of the 
death of Aliaz. king of Judah, B.C. 726. More than a 
century and a half had elapsed since the great calamity 
to which we have just referred. In that interval Moab 
has regained all, and more than all, of his former pros- 
perity, and has besides extended himself over the dis- 
trict which lie originally occupied in the youth of the 
nation, and which was left vacant when the removal of 
Bonbon to Assyria, which had been begun by Pul in B.C. 
770, was completed by Tiglath-pileser about the year 
7 10 (1 Chron. v, 25, 26). This passage of Isaiah cannot 
be considered apart from that of Jeremiah, ch. xlviii. 
The latter was pronounced more than a century later, 
about the year 15.C. 600, ten or twelve years before the 
invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, by which Jerusalem was 
destroyed. In many respects it is identical with that 
of Isaiah, and both arc believed by the best modern 
scholars, on account of the archaisms and other peculiar- 
ities of language which they contain, to bo adopted 
from a common source — the work of some much more 
ancient prophet. Isaiah ends his denunciation by a 
prediction— in his own words — that within three years 
Moab should be greatly reduced. This was probably 
with a view to Shalmaneser, who destroyed Samaria, 
and no doubt overran the other side of the Jordan in 
B.C. 725, and again in 723 (2 Kings xvii, 3 ; xviii, 9). 
The only .event of which we have a record to which it 
would seem possible that the passage, as originally ut- 
tered bv the older prophet, applied, is the above inva- 
sion of Pul, who, in commencing the deportation of 
Bonbon, very probably at the same time molested Moab. 
The difficulty of so many of the towns of Keuhen being 
mentioned as at that early day already in the posses- 
sion of Moab may perhaps be explained by remember- 
ing that the idolatry of the neighboring nations — and 
therefore of Moab — had been adopted by the trans-Jor- 
danic tribes for some time previously to the final depor- 
tation by Tiglath-pileser (sec 1 Chron. v, 25), and that 
many of the sanctuaries were probably, even at. the date 
of the original delivery of the denunciation, in the hands 
of t lie priests of Chemosh and Milcom. If, as Evald 
((li'seh. iii, 5NX) with much probability infers, the Mo- 
abites, no less than the Ammonites, wore under the pro- 
tection of the powerful Czziah (2 Chron. xxvi, to, then 
the obscure expressions of the ancient seer as given in 
Isa. xvi, 1-5, referring to a tribute of lambs (comp. 2 
Kings iii, 1) sent from the wild pasture-grounds south 
of Moab to Zion, and to protection and relief from op- 


pression afforded by the throne of David to the fugitives 
ami outcasts of Moab, acquire an intelligible sense, On 
the other hand, the calamities which Jeremiah describes 
may have been inflicted in any one of the numerous 
visitations from the Assyrian army, under which those 
unhappy countries suffered at the period of his prophecy 
in rapid succession. 

But the uncertainty of the exact dates referred to in 
these several denunciations does not in the least affect 
the interest or the value of the allusions they contain to 
the condition of Moab. They bear the evident stamp 
of portraiture by artists who knew their subject thor- 
oughly. The nation appears in them as high-spirited, 
wealthy, populous, and even to a certain extent civil- 
ized, enjoying a wide reputation and popularity. With 
a metaphor which well expresses at once the pastoral 
wealth of the country and its commanding, almost re- 
gal position, but which cannot be conveyed in a trans- 
lation, Moab is depicted as the strong sceptre (Isa. xvi, 
6; Jer. xlviii, 29), the beautiful staff, whose fracture 
will be bewailed by all about him, and by all who know 
him. In his cities we discern a “great multitude” of 
people living in “glory,” and in the enjoyment of great 
“treasure,” crowding the public squares, the housetops, 
and the ascents and descents of the numerous high 
places and sanctuaries where the “priests and princes” 
of Chemosh or Baal-Peor minister to the anxious devo- 
tees. Outside the town lie the ‘plentiful fields,” lux- 
uriant as the renowned Carmel — the vineyards, and gar- 
dens of “summer fruits” — the harvest is in course of 
reaping, and the “ hay is stored in its abundance,” the 
vineyards and the presses arc crowded with peasants, 
gathering and treacling the grapes, the land resounds 
with the clamor of the vintagers. These characteristics 
contrast very favorably with any traits recorded of 
Ammon, Edom, Midian, Amalek, the Philistines, or the 
Canaanitish tribes. And since the descriptions we are 
considering are adopted hv certainly two, and probably 
three prophets — Jeremiah, Isaiah, and the older seer — 
extending over a period of nearly 200 years, we may 
safely conclude that they are not merely temporary 
circumstances, but were the enduring characteristics of 
the people. In this case there can be no doubt that 
among the pastoral people of Syria, Moab stood next to 
Israel in all matters of material wealth and civilization. 

It is very interesting to remark the feeling which act- 
uates the prophets in these denunciations of a people 
who, though the enemies of Jehovah, were the blood- 
relations of Israel. Half the allusions of Isaiah and Jer- 
emiah in the passages referred to must forever remain 
obscure. We shall never know who the “lords of the 
heathen” were who, in that terrible night, laid waste 
ami brought to silence the prosperous Ar-Moab and Kir- 
Moab; nor the occasion of that flight over the Arnon, 
when the Moabitish women were huddled together at 
the ford, like a flock of young birds, pressing to cross to 
the sale side of the stream — when the dwellers in Aroer 
stood by the side of the high-road which passed their 
town, and eagerly questioning the fugitives as they 
hurried up, “ What is done ?” — received but one answer 
from all alike — “All is lost! Moab is confounded and 
broken down!” Many expressions also, such as the 
“ weeping of Jazer,” the “ heifer of three years old,” the 
“shadow of lleshbon,” the “lions,” must remain ob- 
scure. But nothing can obscure or render obsolete the 
tone of tenderness and affection which makes itself felt 
in a hundred expressions throughout these precious doc- 
uments. Ardently as t lie prophet longs for the destruc- 
tion of the enemy of his country and of Jehovah, and 
earnestly as he curses the man “ that doctli the work of 
Jehovah deceitfully, that keepetli hack his sword from 
blood," yet he is- constrained to bemoan and lament 
sueh dreadful calamities to a people so near him both in 
blood and locality. 1 lis heart mourns — it sounds like 
pipes— for the men of Kir-heres; his heart cries out, it 
sounds like a harp for Moab. Isaiah recurs to the sub- 
ject in another passage of extraordinary force, and of 
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fiercer character than before, viz. xxv, 10-12. Here the 
extermination, the utter annihilation of Moab is con- 
templated by the prophet with triumph, as one of the 
first results of the re-establish men t of Jehovah on Mount 
Zion: “In this mountain shall the hand of Jehovah 
rest, and Moab shall be trodden down under him, even j 
as straw — the straw of his own threshing-floors at Mad- 
menah — is trodden down for the dunghill. And he 
shall spread forth bis hands in the midst of them — 
namely, of the Moabites — as one that swimmeth spread- 
eth forth his hands to swim, buffet following buffet, 
right and left, with terrible rapidity, as the strong swim- 
mer urges his way forward; and he shall bring down 
their pride together with the spoils of their hands. And 
the fortress of Misgab — thy walls shall lie bring down, 
lay low, and bring to the ground, to the dust.” If, ac- 
cording to the custom of interpreters, this and the pre- 
ceding chapter (xxiv) are understood as referring to 
the destruction of Babylon, then this sudden burst of 
indignation towards Moab is extremely puzzling. Blit, 
if the passage is examined with that view, it will per- 
.haps be found to contain some expressions which sug- 
gest the possibility of Moab having been at least within 
the ken of the prophet, even though not in the fore- 
ground of his vision, during a great part of the passage. 
The Hebrew words rendered “ city” in xxv, 2 — two en- 
tirely distinct terms — are positively, with a slight vari- 
ation, the names of the two chief Moabilish strongholds, 
the same which are mentioned in xv, 1, and one of 
which is in the Pentateuch a svnonyme for the entire 
nation of Moab. In this light ver. 2 may be read as 
follows : “ For thou hast made of Ar a heap ; of Kir the 
defenced a ruin ; a palace of strangers no longer is Ar, 
it shall never be rebuilt.” The same words are found 
in vcr. 10 and 12 of the preceding chapter, in company 
with chutsuth (A. Vers, “streets”), which we know from 
Numb, xxii, 39 to have been the name of a Moabite 
town. See Kirjath-iilzoth. A distinct echo of them 
is again heard in xxv, 3, 4; and, finally, in xxvi, 1, 5 
there seems to be yet another reference to the same two 
towns, acquiring new force from the denunciation which 
closes the preceding chapter: “Moab shall be brought 
down, the fortress and the walls of Misgab shall be laid 
low; but in the land of Judah this song shall be sung, 
‘‘Our Ar, our city, is strong. . . . Trust in the Lord Je- 
hovah, who bringeth down those that dwell on high : 
the lofty Kir, he laveth it low,’” etc. It is perhaps an 
additional corroboration of this view to notice that the 
remarkable expressions in xxiv, 17, “Fear, and the pit, 
and the snare,” etc., actually occur in Jeremiah (xlviii, 
43), in his denunciation of Moab, embedded in the old 
prophecies out of which, like Isa. xv, xvi, this passage 
is compiled, and the rest of which had certainly, as orig- 
inally uttered, a direct and even exclusive reference to 
Moab. 

Between the time of Isaiah’s denunciation and the 
destruction of Jerusalem we have hardly a reference to 
Moab. Zephaniah, writing in the reign of Josiah, re- 
proaches them (ii, 8-10) for their taunts against the 
people of Jehovah, but no acts of hostility are recorded 
either on the one side or the other. From one passage 
in Jeremiah (xxv, 9-11), delivered in the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim, just before the first appearance of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, it is apparent that it was the belief of the 
prophet that the nations surrounding Israel — and Moab 
among the rest — were on the eve of devastation by the 
Chaldieans, and of a captivity for seventy years (see ver. 
11), from which, however, they should eventually be 
restored to their own country (ver. 12, and xlviii, 47). 
From another record of the events of the same pe- 
riod, or of one just subsequent (2 Kings xxiv, 2), it 
would appear, however, that Moab made terms with the 
Chaldaeans, and for a time acted in concert with them 
in harassing and plundering the kingdom of Jehoiakim. 

Four or five years later, in the first year of Zedekiah 
(Jer. xxvii, 1), these hostilities must have ceased, for 
there was then a regular intercourse between Moab and 


the court at Jerusalem (ver. 3), possibly, as Bunsen sug- 
gests ( Bibelwerk , Proplieten , p. 536), negotiating a com- 
bined resistance to the common enemy. The brunt of 
the storm must have fallen on Judah and Jerusalem. 
The neighboring nations, including Moab, when the 
danger actually arrived, probably adopted the advice 
of Jeremiah (xxvii, 11), and thus escaped, though not 
without much damage, yet without being carried away 
as the Jews were. That these nations did not suffer to' 
the same extent as Judaia is evident from the fact that 
many of the Jews took refuge there when their own 
land was laid waste (Jer. xl, 11). Jeremiah expressly 
testifies that those who submitted themselves to the king 
of Babylon, though they would have to bear a severe 
yoke — so severe that their very wild animals would be 
enslaved — yet by such submission should purchase the 
privilege of remaining in their own country. The re- 
moval from home, so dreadful to the Shemitic mind, was 
to be the fate only of those who resisted (Jer. xxvii, 10, 
11 ; xxviii, 14). This is also supported by the allusion 
of Ezekiel, a few years later, to the cities of Moab, cities 
formerly belonging to the Israelites, which, at the time 
when the prophet is speaking, were still flourishing, 
“ the glory of the country,” destined to become at a fut- 
ure day a prey to the Bene-kedem, the “men of the 
East” — the Bedouins of the great desert of the Euphra- 
tes (Ezek. xxv, 8-11). 

III. Later History. — After the return from the captiv- 
ity, it was a Moabite, Sanballat of Horonaim, who took 
the chief part in annoying and endeavoring to hinder 
the operations of the rebuilders of Jerusalem (Neb. ii, 1 9 ; 
iv, 1 ; vi, 1 ; etc.). He confined himself, however, to the 
same weapons of ridicule and scurrility which we have 
already noticed Zephaniah resenting. From Sanballat’s 
words (Neh. ii, 19) we should infer that he and liis 
country were subject to “the king,” that is, the king of 
Babylon. During the interval since the return of the 
first caravan from Babylon the illegal practice of mar- 
riages between the Jews and the other people around, 
Moab among the rest, had become frequent. So far had 
this gone that the son of the high-priest was married to 
an Ammonitish woman. Even among the families of Is- 
rael who returned from the captivity was one bearing 
the name of Paiiatii-Moar (Ezra ii, 6; viii, 4; Neh. 
iii, 11 ; etc.), a name which must certainly denote a Mo- 
abitish connection, though to the nature of the connec- 
tion no clue seems to have been yet discovered. By 
Ezra and Nehemiah the practice of foreign marriages 
was strongly repressed, and we never hear of it again 
becoming prevalent. 

In the book of Judith, the date of which is laid sliortly 
after the return from the captivity (iv, 3), Moabites and 
Ammonites are represented as dwelling in their ancient 
seats, and as obeying the call of the Assyrian general. 
Their “princes” (apyovrrt;) and “governors” (yyovftt- 
voi) are mentioned (v, 2; vii, 8). The Maccabees, 
much as they ravaged the country of the Ammonites, 
do not appear to have molested Moab proper, nor is the 
name either of Moab or of any of the towns south of the 
Arnon mentioned throughout those books. Josephus 
not only speaks of the district in which Heshbon was 
situated as “Moabitis” (Ant, xiii, 15, 4; also War, iv, 
8, 2), but expressly says that even at the time he wrote 
they were a “very great nation” (Ant. i, 11, 5). (See 5 
Maec. xxix, 19.) Noldeke, in bis recent work, Uebcr 
die Amalekiter und einige andere nachbarrolker der Is - 
raeliten (Gottingen, 1864), p. 3, insists that the final 
extinction of Ammonites and Moabites dates from the 
appearance of the Yemen tribes Salib and Gassan in the 
eastern districts of the Jordan. This would bring them 
down to about A.D. 200. 

In the time of Ensebins (Onomasf. Mwn/3), i. e. cir. 
A.D. 380, the name appears to have been attached to 
the district, as well as to the town of IJabbath — both of 
wliieh were called Moab. It also lingered for some time 
in the name of the ancient Kir-Moab, which, as Cha- 
rakmoba, is mentioned by Ptolemy (Belaud, Palwst. p. 
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463), and as late as the Council of Jerusalem, A.D. 536, 
formed the see of a bishop under the same title (ibid. p. 
533). Since that time the modern name Kerak lias su- 
perseded the older one, and no trace of Moab has been 
found either in records or in the country itself. 

1 V. Geography and Characteristics . — Like the other 
countries east of Jordan, Moab has until recently been 
very little visited by Europeans, and beyond its general 
characteristics hardly anything is known of it. Of the 
character of the face of the country travellers only give 
slight reports, and among these there is considerable 
variation even when the same district is referred to. 
Thus between Kerak and Iiabba, lrbv (p. 141 a) found 
‘■a tine country,” of great natural fertility, with “reap- 
ers at work and the corn luxuriant in all directions;” 
and the same district is described by Burckliardt as 
“very fertile, and large tracts cultivated” (Syr. July 
15); while Do Saulev, on the other hand, pronounces 
that “from Shihan (six miles north of Iiabba) to the 
Wady Kerak the country is perfectly bare, not a tree or 
a bush to be seen” ( 1 'oyage, i, 353); which, again, is 
contradicted by Scetzen, who not only found the soil 
very good, but encumbered with wormwood and other 
shrubs (Scetzen, i, 410). These discrepancies arc no 
doubt partly due to difference in the time of year and 
other temporary causes, but they are not essentially 
contradictory; for while the whole region has been de- 
nuded of all habitations and larger forms of vegetation, 
it is still a rich pasture-ground for the Bedouins who 
roam in every direction over it, and who likewise till 
its extensive fields of wheat and barley. In one thing 
all writers agree— the extraordinary number of ruins 
which arc scattered over the country, and which, what- 
ever the present condition of the soil, are a sure token 
of its wealth in former ages (Scetzen, i, 412). Some of 
the most remarkable of these have recently been de- 
scribed bv Tristram. The whole country is undulating, 
and, after the general level of the plateau is reached, 
without any serious inequalities; and in this and the 
absence of conspicuous vegetation has a certain resem- 
blance to the downs of the southern counties of England. 

Of the language of the Moabites we know nothing or 
next to nothing. In the few communications recorded 
as taking place between them and the Israelites no inter- 
preter is mentioned (see Until; 1 Sam. xxii, 3, 4; etc.). 
From the origin of the nation apd other considerations 
we may perhaps conjecture that their language was 
more a dialect of Hebrew than a different tongue. This, 
indeed, would follow from the connection of Lot, their 
founder, with Abraham. It is likewise continued by the 
remarkable inscription recently discovered. See Miisir.v. 
The narrative of Xumb. xxii xxiv must be founded on 
a Moabitish chronicle, though in its present condition 
doubtless much altered from what it originally was be- 
fore it came into the hands of the author of the book of 
Numbers. Xo attempt seems yet to have been made to 
execute the dillicult but interesting task of examining 
the record with the view of restoring it to its pristine 
form, flic following are the names of Moabitish per- 
sons preserved in the Bible— probably Hebraized in their 
adoption into the Bible records; of such a transition 
we seem to have a trace in Simmer and Shimrith (see 
below): Zippor, Balak, Eglon, Ihitli, Orpah (nsnr), 
Meslia (2-"3''~), Ithmah (1 t’hrou. xi, 46), Shomer (2 
Kings xii, 21 t, or Shimrith (2 ('broil, xxiv, 26), Sanbal- 
lat. Add to these Emim. the name by which they 
called the LYphaim who originally inhabited their coun- 
try, and whom the Ammonites called Zamzummim or 
Znzim; ('liemosh, or ('brinish (Jcr. xlviii.7 ), the dcitv 
of the nation. < >f names of places the following may lie 
mentioned: Moab, with its compounds, Scdo-Moab, the 
fields of Moab (A.Y. "the country of Moab”); Arboth- 
Moab, the deserts (A. V. “the plains”) of Moab, that is, 
the part of the Arabah occupied by the Moabites; liarn- 
Mishor, the high undulating country of Moab proper 
(A.Y. “the plain”); Ar, or Ar-Moab (“'?) — this Gese- 


nius conjectures to be a Moabitish form of the word 
which in Hebrew appears as Ir (""”, a city); Arnon, 
the river (“:“S); Bamoth Baal, Beef Elim, Beth-dibla- 
thaim, Dibon or Dimon, Eglaim, or perhaps Eglath* 
Shclishiya (Isa. xv, 5), lloronairo, Kiriatliaim, Kirjath- 
huzoth (Numb, xxxii, 39; comp. Isa. xxiv, 11), Kir- 
haraseth, -haresh, -lieres; Kir-Moab, Luhith, Model >a, 
Ximrim, or Niinrah, Nobah, or Nopliah (Numb, xxi, 
30 ), liap-Pisgah, hap-Peor, Shaveh-Kariathaim (V), Zo- 
phim, Zoar. It should he noticed how large a propor- 
tion of these names end in ini. 

For the religion of the Moabites, see CniiMOSii ; Mo- 
Lticn; Piam. 

Of their habits and customs we have hardly a trace. 
The gesture employed by Balak when he found that 
Balaam’s interference was fruitless — “lie smote his 
hands together”— is not mentioned again in the Bible, 
but it may not on that account have been peculiar to 
the Moabites. Their mode of mourning, viz., cutting 
off the hair at the back of the head ami cropping the 
beard (Jer. xlviii, 37), is one which they followed in 
common with the other non-Israelitisli nations, and 
which was forbidden to the Israelites (Lev. xxi, 5), who 
indeed seem to have been accustomed rather to leave 
their hair and beard disordered and untrimmed when in 
grief (see 2 Sam. xix, 24 ; xiv, 2). 

V. Literature. — As above remarked, through fear of 
the predatory and mischievous Arabs that people it, few 
of the numerous travellers in Palestine have ventured 
to explore it (see Biiscliing’s .1 sia, p. 507. 508). Seet- 
zen, who, in February and March, 1806, not without 
danger of losing his life, undertook a tour from Damas- 
cus down to the south of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
and thence to Jerusalem, was the first to shed a new and 
altogether unexpected light upon the topography of 
this region. lie found a multitude of places, or at least 
of ruins of places, still bearing the old names, and thus 
has set bounds to the perfectly arbitrary designations 
of them on the old charts (see U. I. Seetzen’s Ilcisen , 
etc., von Prof. Kruse, etc., i, 403-26; ii, 320 77; also the 
editor’s notes thereon in vol. iv). From June to .Sep- 
tember, 1812, Burekhardt made the came tour from Da- 
mascus beyond the Jordan down to Kerak; whence he 
advanced over Wady Mousa, or the ancient Petra (which 
he was the first European traveller to visit), to the bay 
of Aila, and thence went to Cairo (Travels in the Holy 
Land and Syria , Loud. 1822; sec also the notes of ( le- 
seuins to the German translation [Weimar, 1824], ii, 
1061-64). A party of English gentlemen — captains 
Irby and Mangles, Mr. Bankes and Mr. Legli— passed 
through the land of Moab in returning from Petra in 
1818 {Travels in Egypt , etc. [1822, 8vo; 1847, 12mo], 
cli. viii; see also Legh’s Supplement to Dr. Macmi- 
cha^l’s Journey from Moscow to Constantinople [1819]). 
The northern parts of the country were visited by Mr. 
Buckingham, and more lately by Mr. George Bobinson 
and by lord Lindsay (see also the plates to Lahorde’s 
new work, 1 oyage en Orient'). Kerak, the capital of the 
country, was penetrated by the party in command of 
Lieut. Lynch ( Expedition to the Dead Sea [1849 ); and 
the region was partially examined by 31. De Sanlcy, 
January, 1851 (1 oyage autour de hi Mer Morte, Paris, 
1853; also translated into English, Loud, and N. York, 
1853). Tristram, however, was the first who really ex- 
plored it accurately ( Land of Moab, Loud, and X. \ork, 
1873), and the American engineers of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society have triangulated the northern portion 
of it. Several parties of tourists have also traversed it 
in various directions lately. See generally Goenius, 
Comment, on Isa. xv, xvi, Introduet. translated by W. S. 
Tyler, with .Votes hv Moses Stuart, in Ii iblical Ibpos. for 
1836, vii, 107-121; Keith, Evidence from Prophecy , p. 
153 165; and Land of Israel, p. 279-295; Kitto, Pic- 
t or iul Bible , Xotcs to Dent, ii, 2; Isa. xvi, xvii ; Jer. 
xliii ; II. Scharban, Parerya philol. theol. (Lubeck, 1723 
sq.), pt. iii and iv ; G. Kohlreiff, Gesch. d. Philist. u. Moab, 
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(Ratzeb. 1738). See also the Quarterly Rev. Oct. 1873, I 
art. vi ; Brit, and For. Ev. Rev. Jan. 1871, p. 195 ; Meth. 
Qu. Rev. Jan. 1874, p. 174; Luth. Ev. Rev. Jan. 1874, p. 
140. For a singular endeavor to identify the Moabites I 
with the Druses, see Sir (1. II. Rose’s pamphlet, The 
A fi’ghans the Ten Tribes, etc. (Loud. 1852) ; especially the 
statement therein of Mr. Wood, late British consul at 
Damascus (p. 154-157).. 

Mo'abitess (Heb. Moabiyah', H^Xi'3, fern, of 
Moabite ; Sept. NoafiiTic), a Moabitish woman (Ruth 
i, 22; ii, 2, 21 ; iv, 5, 19; 2 Chron. xxiv, 20). See Mo- 
abite. 

Moadi'ah (Neh. xiii, 17). See Maadiaii. 

Mobley, William II., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Kentucky in 1830; 
removed to Missouri in 1852; was licensed to preach in 
1854, and shortly after joined the St. Louis Conference ; 
continued to travel and preach regularly till 1801, when 
the troubles of war compelled his removal to Arkansas, 
where he remained till 1865. lie then returned to Ken- 
tucky, his native state, and died in Hickman County, 
July 27, 1865. Mr. Mobley was a good man and an ef- 
ficient preacher. — Minutes of the M. E. Church , South, 
1866, s. v. 

Mocetto, Girolamo, a painter and engraver of the 
Venetian school, and sometimes called Hieronymus Mo- 
cetus, was a native of Verona, according to Lanzi, or of 
Brescia, according to Vasari, and was probably an early 
disciple of Bellini. Lanzi mentions an altar-piece in the 
ehureh of S. Nazario-e-Cclso bearing his name, and dated 
1493. Mocetto was chiefly known, however, as an en- 
graver, and his works in this line are extremely scarce, 
and valuable. Among others may be mentioned en- 
gravings of the Resurrection; the Sacrifice, with many 
figures; the Virgin and Child, with St.John the Baptist- 
and another saint, which is now in the British Museum; 
the Virgin and Child seated on a Throne, and a wood-cut 
of the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem. He died about 
1500. See Spooner, Bing. Hist, of the. Fine Arts (N. Y. 
1865, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 590 ; Lanzi, Hist, of Fainting, transl. 
by Roscoe (Lond. 1847, 3 vols. 8vo), ii, 107 ; Revue des 
Beaux Arts, Juin 15, 1859. 

Mocha op TrBERiAs, or Palestine, a noted rabbi, 
who flourished shortly after the middle of the 8tli cen- 
tury, is said to have been one of the world’s greatest 
savans. Unfortunately but little is known of his per- 
sonal history. He established, or at least amplified, the 
interlineary system of vocalization, called the Tiberian, 
or Palestinian, which has for centuries been generally 
adopted both by Jew and Gentile in pointed editions of 
the O.-T. Scriptures, to the exclusion of the superline- 
ary system, called the Babylonian . or Assyrian , which 
was invented or extended by Acha of Irak (in the first 
half of the 6th century). Like his predecessor I*. Acha, 
the author of the opposite system, R. Mocha also com- 
piled a large and small Masorali, in which are discussed 
the writing of words with or without the vowel letters 
Nbia), the affixing of certain accents (ri2*1^3), 
accented syllables, Dagesh and Raphe, rare forms, ar- 
chaic words, homonymes, ete., as is evident from an an- 
cient MS. of the Pentateuch by Firkowitzsch, where the 
following Masoretie gloss frequently occurs: “Rabbi 
Mocha writes this with and that without the vowel let- 
ters.” These Masoretie glosses he wrote in Aramaic, 
and in the Tiberian dialect — the language of the Pales- 
tinian Jews — in order to make his labors both accessible 
and intelligible to all his people. Not unfrequently, 
however, these Masoretie glosses are intermixed with 
notes written in Hebrew. See Pinsker, Likuti Kadmo- 
nijot (Vienna, I860), p. 62, Appendix ; Griitz, Gcsch. d. 
Juden,v, 552; Fiirst, Gesch. des Karaerthums, i, 15 sq., 
134 sq. — Kitto, Cyclop, of Bibl. Lit. ii, 195. 

Moch'mur, the Brook (b \tipappoQ Moy/ronp; 
Alex, omits Moy. ; Vulg. omits), a torrent, i. e. a wady 
— the word “brook” conveys an entirely false impres- 


sion — mentioned only in J udith vii, 18 ; and there as spec- 
ifying the position of Ekrebel — “Near unto Chusi, and 
upon the brook Mochmur.” Ekrebel has been identi- 
fied, with great probability, by Mr. Van de Velde in Ak- 
rabeh, a ruined site in the mountains of Central Pales- 
tine, equidistant from Nablus and Seilfui, south-east of 
the former and north-east of the latter; and the torrent 
Mochmur may be either the Wady Makfuriyeh, on the 
northern slopes of which Akrabeh stands, or the Wady 
A lunar, which is the continuation of the former east- 
wards. The reading of the Syriac ( Xachol de-Peor ) 
possibly points to the existence of a sanctuary of Baal- 
Peor in this neighborhood, but is more probably a cor- 
ruption of the original name, which was apparently 
"Si -H‘2 (Simon, Onomasticon X. T. p. 111). — Smith. 

Modalism is a term applied to the heretical views 
regarding the Trinity first espoused by Sabellius, a 
presbyter of Ptolemais, who flourished about the middle 
of the 3d century. Adopting the notions of the earlier 
Monarchiuns, he maintained, in opposition to the doc- 
trine propounded by Origen and his school, that the 
appellations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were only 
so many different manifestations and names of one and 
the same divine being. He thus converted the objec- 
tive and real distinction of persons (a trinity of essence) 
into a merely subjective and modalistie view (the trin- 
ity of manifestation). See, however, Monarchians; 
Sabellianissi. Compare also the articles Hyposta- 
sis and Trinity. 

Modality (from Lat. modus'), a philosophical term 
applied by Kant, who, in treating of our judgments, re- 
duced them to the four heads of quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, and modality. In reference to modality, he teaches, 
they are either problematic, or assertory, or apodictical. 
Hence the category of modality includes possibility and 
impossibility, existence and non-existence, necessity or 
contingency. But existence and non-existence should 
have no place; the contingent and the necessary are 
not different from being. Kant was not, however, the 
first to use the term modality. Aristotle may not have 
used it himself in the four modal propositions which he 
defined and opposed (nfpi ipppvdag, c. 12-14), but it is 
to be found among his commentators and the scholastic 
philosophers. See Krauth’s Fleming, Vocabulary of 
Philos. (N. Y., Sheldon ifc Co.) p. 320, 321 ; Diet, des Sci- 
ences Philosojdi. s. v. 

Modena, formerly a sovereign duchy of Upper It- 
aly, and now a part of the united kingdom, is situated 
between Parma, Lombardy, Venice, the Papal States, 
Tuscany, and the Adriatic Ocean, and covers an area of 
about 2300 square miles, with 604,500 inhabitants (in 
1870). 

The ancient history of Modena affords evidence that 
it enjoyed at an early period a considerable degree of 
prosperity; the splendor, wealth, and arts of its capital, 
of like name, being mentioned by Cicero, Pliny, and 
Strabo. In modern times Modena has shared, more or 
less, the various vicissitudes which befell Italy, and par- 
ticipated in the great internecine feuds of the country. 
In 960 a member of the great house of Este was pro- 
claimed marquis of Modena, and in 1452 the then reign- 
ing marquis was created duke by the emperor I'rederick 
III. In 1797 Modena formed part of the Cisalpine Re- 
public, but was restored in 1814 by the congress of Vi- 
enna to the reigning family. The duchy had at that 
time an area of 2310 square miles, and a population of 
586,000. In 1848 the duke of Modena was temporarily 
deprived of his rights: and in 1859 the population de- 
finitively expelled their unpopular ruler, who carried 
off all the property and valuables within his reach, in- 
cluding the silver handles of the palace doors. In the 
beginning of March, 1860, a plebiscitum declared in fa- 
vor of annexation to the kingdom of Sardinia, which 
is now included in Italy as a united kingdom. 

In ecclesiastical history, Modena figures quite promi- 
nently during the Reformatory movement of the 16th 
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century. The learned Sicilian, Paola Ricci, labored 
there successfully in 1540, and the Roman bishop of the 
diocese, cardinal Morone, at one time gave the country 
up as Lutheran. The duchess herself, Renata de Fer- 
rara, a sister of Francis 1 of France, greatly distin- 
guished herself as a promoter of the new doctrines. Rut 
the Inquisition came, and from its introduction dates 
the wane of Protestantism in Modena. See Inquisi- 
tion'; Italy. 

Modena, Barnaba da, an esteemed Italian 
painter of the school of Modena, who flourished in the 
14th century, was among the first artists who obtained 
any reputation in Piedmont. Two pictures exist in the 
Conventuals of Pisa by this master, one in the church 
and the other in the convent; both portray the Virgin. 
In the second the coronation is represented, and the 
Virgin is seen surrounded by St. Francis and other saints 
of his order. Della Valle speaks in high terms of a 
third picture of the Virgin , remaining in the possession 
of the Conventuals of Alba, which he says is in a grander 
style than any contemporary works; and he states that 
it bears the date 1357. Momma extols the beauty of 
his heads and the delicacy of his coloring, and prefers 
him to Giotto. Hardly anything is known of his per- 
sonal history. See Lauzi, Hist, of Painting , transl. by 
Roscoe (Loud. 1847,3 vols. 8 vo),ii, 345; iii, 292; Spooner, 
Jiiog. Hist . of the Pine Arts (X. Y. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo), ii. 
370. 

Modena, Leon da. See Leon. 

Modena, Niccoletto da, an old Italian painter 
and engraver, flourished at Modena about the beginning 
of the 16th century. He is principally known as one 
of the first engravers of Italy. Ilis plates are well de- 
signed, but are rudely executed. The principal produc- 
tions are, The Adoration of the Shepherds ; St. Sebas- 
tian, with Niccoletto on a tablet; St. Jerome; St. George ; 
a full-length figure of Christ; St. Sebastian, with his 
arms tied over his head to a column, and his body 
pierced with six arrows. Another St. Sebastian, larger 
than the preceding, and pierced with three arrows. Da- i 
rid with the head of Goliath ; St. Anthony ; The res f a/ ' 
Lucca carrying water in a sieve to prove her virginity ; 
St. Catharine, and a Saint bearing a large bag on las 
back. The date of his death is unknown. See Jame- 
son and East lake, Hist, of onr Lord (Lond. 1864, 2 vols. 
8vo), ii, 5"; Lauzi, Ilist. of Painting, transl. by Roscoe 
(Lond. 1847, 3 vols. 8vo ), i, 107; ii, 346; Spooner, 
Jiiog. Hist, of the Fine A rts (X. Y. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 
571 . 

Modena, Pellegrino da, an Italian painter, the 
most eminent of the Modena school, was born about the 
middle of the 15th century, lie is often called Pelle- 
grino J funari, and sometimes Aretusi, but is commonly 
known by the title prefixed to this notice. According 
to Lanzi, he first studied with his father, who was also 
an artist of considerable repute, and in 1509 painted an 
altar-piece for the church of St. Giovanni at Modena, 
which gained him no little reputation. At this time 
the fame of Raphael reached Modena, and Pellegrino at 
once journeyed to Rome, and placed himself under the 
instruction of that sublime master, wlio, perceiving the 
remarkable talent of his pupil, employed him as assist- 
ant in the famous works in the Vatican. At first Pelle- 
grino painted in the open galleries, hut afterwards exe- 
cute 1 from the designs of Raphael the History of Jacob 
and the History of Solomon in t lie Vatican, which Lauzi 
says were painted entirely after the manner of his mas- 
ter, and in a style almost incomparable. After the 
death of Raphael he continued to paint at Rome from 
his own designs, and executed some admirable works for 
the di Hcront churches, particularly a work in fresco in 
the church of St. Giacomo, entitled the History of St. 
Jam's. After its completion he returned to Modena. 
Here he painted his most celebrated picture of the Xa- 
tivitg of our Lord, in the church of St. Paolo, which is 
characterized by Lanzi as ‘“breathing iu every part the 


graces of him of Urbino.” Pellegrino met with a tragic 
death at the hands of some Modenese, who turned their 
fury against him because his son had slain an antago- 
nist in a quarrel, in 1523. See Lauzi, Hist, of Painting, 
transl. by Roscoe (Lond. 1847, 3 vols. 8vo), i, 397 ; ii, 
350 ; Spooner, Hiog. Hist, of the Fine A rts (X. Y. 1865, 2 
vols. 8vo), ii, 570. 

Moderate. To moderate a call, in the Church of 
Scotland, is, under the presidency of one of the clergy, 
to publicly announce and give in an invitation to a min- 
ister or licentiate to take the charge of a parish ; which 
announcement or invitation, thus given in the hearing 
of the assembled parishioners, is regarded as the first le- 
gal step towards a settlement. — Ruck, Theol. Diet. s. v. 

Moderates is a name applied to those theologians 
of the Church of Scotland who favor patronage (pro- 
hibited by the Parliament of 1692, and iu the Rooks of 
Discipline) and a moderate orthodoxy, i. e. a mitigation 
of the strictness of the old confessions. The first Mod- 
erates flourished in the middle of the last century, un- 
der the Robertsonian administration (1752-82). As 
early as 1720, however, the Moderate party had its in- 
fluence in the Church, as is appareut from the five prop- 
ositions which were condemned in a council held at that 
time to suppress Antinomiauism (see Marrow Contro- 
versy] ; and the secession of 1734 was no doubt pro- 
voked by the ascendency of the Xeonomians, afterwards 
leaders in the party of the Moderates. In many re- 
spects the Moderates are the “ Latitudinarians" of the 
Church of Scotland. Many of them adopted the ethi- 
cal principles of Francis Hutcheson (q. v.). The leading 
pulpit orator among the Moderates — Dr. Hugh RIair — 
deficient in evangelical thought and feeling, actually 
defended Hume against the Assembly; and well he 
might, for had not his party declared (in 1720) that holi- 
ness is not necessarg to salvation ? There were, however, 
many Moderates of an evangelical spirit, and these pre- 
pared the way for the Free-church movement. See 
Scotland, Church oe. (J. Il.W.) 

Moderation imports a proper government of pas- 
sion and pleasure, preventing extremes of any kind. 
The presence of moderation is manifest in the exhibi- 
tion of a calm and temperate frame of mind. “Moder- 
ation,” says RIair, “ought to take place in our wishes, 
pursuits, expectations, pleasures, and passions.” 

(1.) We should be moderate in our wishes. The ac- 
tive mind of man is seldom or never satisfied with its 
present condition, bow prosperous soever. Originally 
formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere 
of enjoymeuts. it finds itself, in every situation of for- 
tune, straitened and confined. Sensible of-deliciency in 
its state, it is ever sending forth the fond desire, the as- 
piring wish after something beyond what is enjoyed at 
present. Assuredly there is nothing unlawful in our 
wishing to be freed from whatever is disagreeable, and 
to obtain a fuller enjoyment of the comforts of life. Rut 
when these wishes are not tempered by reason they are 
in danger of precipitating us into extravagance and 
folly. If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds 
of ideal happiness; if we feed our imagination with 
plans of opulence and splendor far beyond our rank; if 
we lix to our wishes certain stages of high advance- 
ment, or certain degrees of uncommon reputation or dis- 
tinction, as the sole stations of felicity, the assured con- 
sequence will be that we shall become unhappy in our 
present state, unfit for acting the part and discharging 
the duties that belong to it ; we shall discompose the 
peace and order of our minds, ami foment many hurtful 
passions. Here, then, let moderation begin its reign, 
by bringing within reasonable bounds the wishes that we 
form. As soon as they become extravagant, let us check 
them by proper reflections on the fallacious nature of 
those objects which the world bangs out to allure desire. 

(2.) Wc should be moderate in imr pursuits. When 
the active pursuits in which we engage rise beyond 
moderation, they till the world with great disorders, 
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often with flagrant crimes. Yet all ambition is not to 
be condemned, nor ought high purposes on every occa- 
sion to be cheeked. Some men arc formed by nature 
for rising into conspicuous stations of life. In following 
the impulse of their minds, and properly exerting the 
talents with -which God has blessed them, there is room 
for ambition to act in a laudable sphere, and to become 
the instrument of much public good. But this may 
safely be pronounced, that the bulk of men are ready to 
overrate their own abilities, and to imagine themselves 
equal to higher things than they were ever designed 
for by nature. We should therefore be sober in fixing 
our aims and planning our destined pursuits. We 
should beware of being led aside from the plain path 
of sound and moderate conduct by those false lights 
which self-flattery is always ready to hang out. By 
aiming at a mark too high we may fall short of what it 
was in our power to have reached. Instead of attain- 
ing to eminence, we may not only expose ourselves to 
derision, but bring upon our heads manifold disasters. 

(3.) We should be moderate in our expectations. 
When our state is flourishing, and the course of events 
proceeds according to our wish, we ought not to suffer 
our minds to be vainly lifted up. We ought not to 
flatter ourselves with high prospects of the increasing 
favors of the world and the continuing applause of men. 
By want of moderation in our hopes we not only in- 
crease dejection when disappointment comes, but we ac- 
celerate disappointment: webring forward with greater 
speed disagreeable changes in our state. For the natu- 
ral consequence of presumptuous expectation is rashness 
in conduct, lie who indulges in confident security of 
course neglects due precautions against the dangers that 
threaten him ; and his fall will be foreseen and prediet- 
ed. He not only exposes himself unguarded to dangers, 
but he multiplies them against himself. By presump- 
tion and vanity he either provokes enmity or incurs 
contempt. A temperate spirit and moderate expecta- 
tions are the best safeguard of the mind in this uncer- 
tain and changing state. They enable 11 s to pass 
through the world with most comfort. When we rise 
in the world they contribute to our elevation, and if we 
fall they render our fall the lighter. 

(4.) We should be moderate in our pleasures. It is 
an invariable law of our present condition that every 
pleasure which is pursued to excess converts itself into 
poison. What was intended for the cordial and refresh- 
ment of human life, through want of moderation, we 
turn to its hane. No sooner do we pass the line which 
temperance has drawn than pernicious effects succeed. 
Could the monuments of death be laid open to our view, 
they would read a lecture in favor of moderation much 
more powerful than any that the most eloquent preacher 
can give. We should behold the graves peopled with 
the victims of intemperance; we should behold those 
chambers of darkness hung round on every side with 
the trophies of luxury, drunkenness, ■ and sensuality. 
So numerous should we find, those martyrs of iniquity 
that it may safely be asserted where war or pestilence 
has slain its thousands intemperate pleasure has slain 
its ten thousands. 

(5.) We should be moderate in all our passions. This 
exercise of moderation is the .more requisite because 
every passion in human nature has of itself a tendency 
to run into excess. All passion implies a violent emo- 
tion of mind. Of course it is apt to derange the regular 
course of our ideas, and to produce confusion within. 
Of some passions, such as anger and resentment, the ex- 
cess is so obviously dangerous as loudly to eall for mod- 
eration. He who gives himself up to the impetuosity 
of such passions without restraint is universally con- 
demned. Of the insidious growth of passion, therefore, 
we have great reason to beware. Let us be persuaded 
that moments of passion are always moments of delu- 
sion ; that nothing truly is what it then seems to be ; 
that all the opiniods which we then form are erroneous ; 
and that all the judgments which we then pass are ex- 


travagant. Let moderation accustom us to wait till the 
fumes of passion are spent; till the mist which it has 
raised begins to be dissipated. On 110 occasion let us 
imagine that strength of mind is shown by violence of 
passion. It is the strength of one who is in the delir- 
ium of a fever, or under the disease of madness. True 
strength of mind is shown in governing and resisting 
passion, and acting on the most trying occasions accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience and right reason. See * 
Blair, Sermons, vol. ii, serm. xlii. 

Moderator is the name of an ecclesiastical officer 
in the Presbyterian ehurehes. His duty is to preside 
over a meeting or an assembly of ministers, to regulate 
their proceedings in session, and to declare the vote (see 
Presbyt. Confession, p. 366 sq.). To moderate in a call 
is to preside over the election of a minister. When the 
attempt was made to introduce episcopacy into Scotland, 
one plan was to have perpetual moderators for presby- 
teries — a bishop or his vicar to be chosen to the office. 

Moderatus of Gapes ( Moderatus Gaditanus), a 
distinguished exponent of the neo-Pythagorean school 
of philosophy, surnamed after his native place, flourished 
during the reign of the emperor Nero (A.D. 54-68). He 
collected all the MSS. extant on the philosophical views 
of Pythagoras, and embodied them in his works: Lib. 
xi, be placitis secta; Pythagoricce ; Lib. v, Seholarum 
Pythagoricarum, which are unfortunately no longer ex- 
tant. (Simply a fragment of his is preserved by Sto- 
bams , Eclog. p. 3.) According to Porphyry (Vita Py- 
thag. § 32 et 53), Moderatus sought to justify the in- 
corporation into Pythag'oreanism of Platonic and neo- 
theological doctrines, through the hypothesis that the 
ancient Pythagoreans themselves intentionally expressed 
the highest truths in signs, and for that purpose made 
use of numbers. The number one was the symbol of 
unity and equality, and of the cause of the harmony 
and duration of all things, while two was the symbol of 
difference and inequality, of division and change, etc. 
See Neo-Pytiiagoreanism. Moderatus is reputed to 
have been a man of considerable eloquence, and not only 
to have been popular in hte day, but to have found an 
imitator, to some extent, in lamblichus (q. v.). See 
Schoell, Ilistoire de la litteruture Grecque,\ i, 54 ; Uebcr- 
weg, llist. Philos, i, 232 sq. (J. II. W.) 

Modern Question, The, is a term used by 
some to designate a controversy on the doctrine of sal- 
vation. The question raised is, “Whether it be the 
duty of all to whom the Gospel is preached to repent 
and believe in Christ?” It is called the Modern ques- 
tion because it is supposed never to have been agitated 
before the early part of the last centum The following 
is an abstract of Dr. Hyland’s history of the controversy, 
which he considers as having originated in Northamp- 
tonshire, England, in the Baptist churches in which Mr. 
Davis, of Roth well, preached ; though it docs not appear 
that the latter took an active part in it. Mr. Maurice, 
his successor, even strenuously opposed the negative side 
of the question, which had been maintained by some of 
Mr. Davis’s admirers, particularly by Air. Lewis Wev- 
inan, of Kimbolton, to whom Mr. Maurice wrote a re- 
ply, which, Mr. Maurice dying before it was com- 
pleted, was published by the celebrated Mr. Bradbury. 
This was between 1737 and 1739. Mr. Guttcridge, of 
Oundle, also took the affirmative side ; and in 1743 Mr. 
Brine the negative; as did also the learned Dr. Gill, 
though he did not write expressly on the subject. The 
question thus started agitated the Baptists down to the 
time of Andrew Fuller, who very ably supported the 
positive side, viz., that “ faith is the duty of all men, al- 
though, through the depravity of human nature, men 
will not believe t ill regenerated by the Holy Spirit.” On 
the other side it was contended that “faith was not a 
duty, but a grace,” the exercise of which was not re- 
quired till it was bestowed. Mr. Fuller, holding that 
it is both, published The Gospel worthy of all Ac- 
ceptation, or the Duty of all Men to believe in Jesus 
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Christ. “The leading design of this performance (says 
Mr. Morris) is to prove that men are under indispensa- 
ble obligations to believe whatever (iod says, and to do 
whatever he commands; and a Saviour being revealed 
in the Gospel, the law in effect requires those to whom 
lie is made known to believe in him, seeing it insists 
upon obedience to the whole will of God; that the ina- 
bility of man to comply with the divine requirements 
is wholly of a moral nature, and consists in the prev- 
alence of an evil disposition, which, being voluntary, is 
in the highest degree criminal.” On this subject Mr. 
Fuller was attacked by Mr. Hutton, a supralapsarian, on 
the one hand, and by Mr. Daniel Taylor, an Anninian, 
on the other; to whom lie replied by .1 Defence of his 
former tract, and this ended the controversy. The late 
Mr. Robinson shrewdly remarks that those ministers who 
will not use applications, lest they should rob the Holy 
Spirit of the honor of applying the Word, should, for the 
same reason, not use explications, lest they should de- 
prive him of the honor of illustrating it. See Hyland, 
Life of Fuller, p. C-ll ; Morris, Life of Fuller, ch. ii ; 
Wilson, Dissenting Churches, ii, 572; Ivimey, English 
Baptists, iii, 2G2. See Salvation. 

Modestus (1), Sr., an apostle of the Church in Ca- 
rinthia, flourished in the 8th centur}'. lie was one of 
six whom bishop Vigil ins of Salzburg sent to Carinthia 
to preach the glad tidings. Modestus lived but a short 
time after his arrival in Carinthia, but the success of his 
mission is manifest in the conversion of the princes of 
the cquntry, who are said to have espoused the cause of 
Christianity at this time. See Carinthia. Modestus is 
commemorated in the Latin Church as a saint. (2.) An- 
other Modestus flourished in the 7th century (G1G-G2G) 
as patriarch of the Church of Jerusalem. He is reputed 
as the restorer of the holy church at Jerusalem, which 
was destroyed by the Persians under Chosroes II in G14. 

Modesty (Lat. moilestia, from modus, a measure) 
is sometimes used to denote humility, and sometimes to 
express chastity. The Greek word kosmios signifies 
neat, or well arranged. It suggests the idea of simple 
elegance. Modesty, therefore, consists in purity of sen- 
timent and manners, inclining us to abhor the least ap- 
pearance of vice and indecency, and to fear doing any- 
thing which will justly incur censure. An excess of 
modesty is called bashfulness or diffidence, and the want 
of it impertinence or impudence. There is also a false 
or vicious modesty, which influences a man to do anv- 
tliing that is ill or indiscreet; such as, through fear of 
offending his companions, he runs into their follies or 
excesses; or it is a false modesty which restrains a 
man from doing what is good or laudable, such as being 
ashamed to speak of religion, and to be seen in the ex- 
ercises of piety and devotion. — Ruck, Theol. Diet. s. v. 

Modi or Mode (i. e. courageous, from a root cog- 
nate with the Danish mod, and the German ninth, 
“courage”) is in northern mythology the name of a son 
of 1’hor, wiio, the legend goes, is to survive the destruc- 
tion of the world at Ragnarock, and in the renovated 
world will share with Mogui the possession of their fa- 
ther’s hammer, and engage in the extermination of all 
strife. See Thorpe, Northern Mythology, vol. i ; Keyes. 
Religion of the Northmen. 

Modigliaua, I rancisco, a Ilologncse painter, 
flourished about the beginning of the 17th century. 
Lanzi says he “was not remarkably powerful, nor al- 
ways consistent with himself, but very graceful and 
beautiful, and deserving a place in our lexica.” His 
works at U rhino, where he is known under the name of 
Francisco da Forli, are a picture of Christ taken down 
from the Cross, in oil, at St. Croce, and some Angels, in 
fresco, at St. Lucia. Ilis finest works, however, are in 
the churches at Forli and Rimini, among which are 
Adam driren from Eden, the 1 fringe, and the Tower of 
Babel. lie died suddenly, leaving his work imperfect, 
but it was afterwards continued by Arrigoni, who paint- 
ed the Death of Abel in the same place. See Lanzi, | 


| Hist, of Painting, transl. by Roscoe (Lond. 1847, 3 vols. 
8vo), iii, 57. 

Mo 'din (MWav v. r. Naicetiy, M io?uiy, Mu>ca- 
tiy, and in ch. ii M tnettiv; Josephus, Mtoctti/i, and 
once Mwcfni'; Vulg. Modin : the Jewish form is, in the 
Mishna, D‘ , “‘ , “P'Cn, in Joseph ben-Gorion, ch. xx, 
; the Syriac version of . Maccabees agrees with 
the Mishna, except in the absence of the article, and in 
the usual substitution of r for d. Moru'im), a place not 
mentioned in either the Old or New Testament, though 
rendered immortal by its connection with the history 
of the Jews in the interval between the two. It was 
the native city of the Maceaba?an family (1 Macc. xiii, 
25), and as a necessary consequence contained their an- 
cestral sepulchre (rd^ot,) (ii, 70; ix, 19). Hither Mat- 
tathias removed from Jerusalem, where up to that time 
he seems to have been residing, at the commencement 
of the Antiochian persecution (ii, 1). It was here that 
he struck the tirst blow of resistance, by slaying on the 
heathen altar which had been erected in the place both 
the commissioner of Antiochus and a recreant .lew whom 
he had induced to sacrifice, and then demolishing the 
altar. Mattathias himself, and subsequently his sons 
Judas and Jonathan, were buried in t lie family tomb, 
and over them Simon erected a structure which is mi- 
nutely described in the book of Maccabees (xiii, 25-30), 
and, with less detail, by Josephus (.4a/. xiii, G, G), but 
the restoration of which has hitherto proved as difficult 
a puzzle as that of the mausoleum of Artemisia. 

At Modin the Maccabtean armies encamped on the 
eves of two of their most memorable victories — that of 
Judas over Antiochus Eupator (2 Macc. xiii, 14), and 
that of Simon over Cendeboeus (I Macc. xvi, 4)— the 
last battle of the venerable chief before his assassina- 
tion. The only indication of the position of the place 
to be gathered from the above notices is contained in 
the last, from which we may infer that it was near “ the 
plain” (ro jrtciW), i. e. the great maritime lowland of 
Philistia (ver. 5). By Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast . 
N gouty, Modim) it is specified as near Diospolis, i. e. 
Lvdda; while the notice in the Mishna (Pestichim, ix, 
2), ami the comments of Rartenora and Maiinonides, 
state that it was fifteen (Roman) miles from Jerusalem. 
At the same time the description of the monument 
seems to imply (though for this see below) that the 
spot was so lofty as to be visible from the sea, and so 
near that even the details' of the sculpture were dis- 
cernible therefrom. All these conditions, except the 
last, are tolerably fulfilled in either of the two sites 
called Lat run and Kubub. The former of these is, by 
the shortest road — that through Wady Ali — exactly 
fifteen Roman miles from Jerusalem ; it is about eight 
English miles from Lydd, fifteen from the Mediterra- 
nean, and nine or ten from the River Rubin, on which 
it is probable that Cedron — the position of ( ’endelueus 
in Simon’s battle — stood. Kubab is a couple of miles 
farther from Jerusalem, and therefore nearer to Lydd 
and to the sea, on the most westerly spur of t he hills of 
Rcnjamin. Roth are lofty, and both apparently— La- 
trim certainly— command a view of the Mediterranean. 
In favor of Latrfin are the extensive ancient remains 
with which the top of the hill is said to lie covered 
(Robinson, Bib. Res. iii, 151; Tobler, Dritte Wand. p. 
18(5), though of their date and particulars we have at 
present no accurate information. The foundations of 
the fortress appear to be of the Roman age, or perhaps 
earlier, though the upper parts exhibit pointed arches 
and light architecture of a much later date. The view 
from the summit is commanding, and embraces the 
whole plain to Joppa and the Mediterranean beyond. 
The name Latron appears to have arisen in the IGth 
century, from the legend which made this the birth- 
place of the penitent thief — “ C’astruni boni Lat ron is ” 
(tjuaresmius, ii. 12; Fort or. Hand-book. p. 285: Roland, 
p. 901 ; Thomson, Lund and Book. ii. 308 ). Kubiih ap- 
pears to possess no ruins, but, oil the other hand, its 
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name may retain a trace of the monument. Ewald 
( Gesch . iv, 350, note) suggests that the name Modin 
may be still surviving in heir Med in. But this is ques- 
tionable on philological grounds; and the position of 
Deir Ma’in is less in accordance with the facts than that 
' of the two named in the text. The medieval and mod- 
ern tradition (see Robinson, ii, 7) places Modin at Soba, 
an eminence south of Ivuriet el-Enab ; but this being not 
more than seven miles from Jerusalem, while it is as 
much as twenty-five from Lydd and thirty from the 
sea, and also far removed from the plain of Philistia, is 
at variance with ever}’- one of the conditions implied in 
the records. It has found advocates in our own day in 
M. de Saulcy {L'Art Juda'ique, etc., p. 377 sq.) and M. 
Salzmann (Jerusalem, Etude, etc., p. 37, 38; where the 
lively account would be more satisfactory if it were less 
encumbered with mistakes), the latter of whom ex- 
plored chambers there which may have been tombs, 
though he admits that there was nothing to prove it. 
A suggestive fact, which Dr. Robinson first pointed out, 
is the want of unanimity in the accounts of the medi- 
aaval travellers, some of whom, as William of Tyre (viii, 
1), place Modin in a position near Emmaus-Nicopolis, 
Nob, and Lydda. 31. Mislin also — usually so vehement 
in favor of the traditional sites — has recommended fur- 
ther investigation. If it should turn out that the ex- 
pression of the book of Maccabees as to the monument 
being visible from the sea has been misinterpreted, then 
one impediment to the reception of Soba will be removed ; 
but it is difficult to account for the origin of the tradition 
in the teeth of those which remain. 

The descriptions of the tomb by the author of the 
book of Maccabees and Josephus, who had both appar- 
ently seen it, will be moet conveniently compared by 
being printed together: 

1 Macc. xxiii, 21-30. I Josephus, Ant. xiii, C, C. 

“And Simon made a bnild- “And Simon built a very 
ing over the sepulchre ofhisllargemonnmenttohis father 
father and his brethren, and and his brethren of white 
raised it aloft to view with I and polished stone. And he 
polishedstonebehindandbe-lraised it up to a great and 
fore. And he set up upon it conspicuous height, and 
seven pyramids, one against threw cloisters around, and 
another, for his father andjset up pillars of a single 
hismotherandhisfonr breth- stone, a work wonderful to 
ren. And on these he made behold : and near to these 
engines of war, and set great he built seven pyramids to 
pillars round about, and on his parents and his hroth- 
the pillars he made suits of ers, one for each, terrible to 
armor for a perpetual mem- behold both for size and 
ory ; and by the suits of ar- beauty, 
mor ships carved, so that 
they might be seen by all 
that sail on the sea. This 

sepulchre he made at Modin, And these things are pre- 
aud it stands unto this day.”|served even to this day." 

The monuments are said by Eusebius ( vt sup.) to have 
been still shown when he wrote — A.D. cir. 320. Any 
restoration of the structure from so imperfect an account 
as the above can never be anything more than conject- 
ure. Something has been already attempted under 
Maccabees (q. v.). But in its absence one or two I 
questions present themselves. 

(1.) The “ships” {irXoia, naves). The sea and its! 
pursuits were so alien to the ancient Jews, and the life 
of the Maccabrean heroes who preceded Simon was — if 
we except their casual relations with Joppa and Jamnia 
and the battle-field of the maritime plain — so uncon- 
nected therewith, that it is difficult not to suppose that 
the word is corrupted from what it originally was. This 
was the view of J. D. Michaelis, but he does not pro- 
pose any satisfactory word in substitution for tt X ota 
(see his suggestion in Grimm, ad loc.). True, Simon 
appears to have been to a certain extent alive to the 
importance of commerce to his country, and he is espe- 
cially commemorated for having acquired the harbor of 
Joppa, and thus opened an inlet for the isles of the sea 
(1 Macc. xiv, 5). But it is difficult to see the connec- j 
tion betw-een this and the placing of ships on a monu- 
ment to his father and brothers, whose memorable deeds I 
had been of a different description. It is perhaps more 1 
VI. — C c 


feasible to suppose that the sculptures were intended to 
be symbolical of the departed heroes. In this case it 
seems not improbable that during Simon’s intercourse 
with the Romans he had seen and been struck with 
their war-galleys, no inapt symbols of the fierce and 
rapid career of Judas. How far such symbolical repre- 
sentation was likely to occur to a Jew of that period is 
another question. 

(2.) The distance at which the “ships” were to be - 
seen. Here again, when the necessary distance of 310- 
din from the sea — Latrun, fifteen miles; Kubab, thir- 
teen; Lydda itself, ten — and the limited size of the 
sculptures are considered, the doubt inevitably arises 
whether the Greek text of the book of Maccabees accu- 
rately represents the original. De Saulcy ( L'Art Ju- 
daique, p. 377) ingeniously suggests that the true mean- 
ing is, not that the sculptures could be discerned from 
the vessels in the Mediterranean, but that they were 
worthy to be inspected by those who were sailors by 
profession. — Smith. Hitzig {Gesch. des 1 A Ikes Israels, 
p. 449) insists upon it (1809) that Modin is recognised 
in the modern little village el-Burjh (comp. Robinson, 
iii, 272), but the exact location is by recent excavations 
determined to be in el-Mediyeh, two and a quarter hours 
east of Lydda {Qnar. Statement of “ Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund,” 1870, p. 245 sq.; 1874, p. 58 sq.). 

Modius. See Busiieu 

Modius (from Greek yofiioQ, a measure) desig- 
nates, in the language of archeological sculpture, a kind 
of basket frequently found in representations of heathen 
divinities. It was placed on their heads in imitation 
of the practice prevailing among the ancients, among 
whom the women carried in baskets on their heads 
sacrifices for the gods. 

Modoin, or Mautwin, a noted early French ec- 
clesiastic, was born towards the latter part of the 8th 
century. In his early manhood he was a priest con- 
nected with St. George’s church at Lyons. Later he 
was bishop of Autun. The first mention of his name in 
the Church records of Autun occurs in 815. Soon after- 
wards he was recognised as one of the leading prelates 
in the empire. Louis “le Debonnaire,” in his disgrace 
and adversity, had no adherent more faithful than Mo- 
doin, whose credit at the court of Charles the Bald was 
equally high. When Pepin was driven out of Aqui- 
taine, Charles the Bald divided that kingdom into three 
governments, the designated capitals of which were, re- 
spectively, Limoges, Clermont, and Angouleme. The 
ecclesiastical district of Clermont was then assigued to 
bishop Modoin. Later, after the deposition of Ago- 
bard, archbishop of Lyons, Modoin took an active part 
in the administration of the arcliiepiscopal see. Florus 
reproaches him with undue firmness in his treatment of 
the Lyonnese clergy. The reverend Rouvier mentions 
Modoin as being numbered among the abbe's of Mou- 
tier-Saint-Jean, in the diocese of Langres. In the 9tli 
century it was not uncommon to meet bishops engaged 
in the same pursuits with abbes. When Theodulfe, 
bishop of ( )rleans, was in prison at Angers, he sent a po- 
etical composition to Modoin, begging him to interfere 
in his favor. Modoin, in reply, indited a short poem, 
his only literary work extant. He died about 842. 
See Gallia Christ, vol. iv, col. 359; Ilist. Litter, de la 
France, iv, 547. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. s. v. 

Modus, in ecclesiastical law, signifies an exemption 
from the payment of tithes, and is of two kinds : first, 
a partial exemption, when it is' called a modus deciman- 
di ; secondly, a total exemption, when it is called a mo- 
dus de non decimando. There is a third species of ex- 
emption, called a real composition, where an agreement 
is made between the owner of lands and the parson or 
vicar, with the consent of the patron and ordinary, that 
the lands' specified shall be exempt from tithes on such 
considerations as are contained in the stipulation, such 
as land or other real recompense given in lieu and satis- 
faction of the tithes to be relinquished. The modus 
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decimandi is that which is generally meant when the | 
term modus is used. It is defined to be a custom of 
tithing in a particular manner, different from that 
which the general law prescribes; and the custom must 
have existed from time immemorial. The modes of 
tithing established by these customs are exceedingly 
various: sometimes it is a compensation in work and 
labor, as that the incumbent shall have only the twelfth 
eoek of hay, and not the tenth, in consideration of the 
landowner making it for him; sometimes it is a less 
quantity of tithe in a more perfect, in lieu of a larger 
quantity in a crude and imperfect state, as a couple of 
fowls in lieu of tithe eggs; sometimes, and more fre- 
quently, it consists in a pecuniary compensation, as two- 
pence an acre for the tithe of land. 

The modus de non decimando is an absolute exemp- 
tion from tithes. It exists in four cases: 1. The ruler 
may prescribe that he and his progenitors have never 
paid tithes for ancient crown lands, and this prescription 
will be good. 2. One Church officer does not pay tithes 
to another officer his superior, nor the superior to the 
inferior, according to the rule that ecclesia ecelesice deci- 
mas solvere non debet. 3. An ecclesiastical person, as a 
bishop, may prescribe to be exempt from paying tithes 
on the ground that the lands belong to the bishopric, 
and that neither he nor his predecessors have ever paid 
them. 4. The abbeys and monasteries at the time of 
their dissolution were possessed of large estates of land, 
a great part of which was held tithe-free, either by pre- 
scription or by unity of possession, which was, in fact, 
no more than prescription, or by the pope’s bull of ex- 
emption, or by a real composition. Thus in England, 
for example, the statute of 31 Henry Y11I, c. 13, which 
dissolved the larger abbeys, enacted that all persons 
who should come to the possession of the lands of an 
abbey then dissolved should hold them tithe-free, in as 
ample a manner as the abbeys themselves had formerly 
held them. The lands which belonged to the Order of 
the Knights of St.John of Jerusalem and to the Order 
of the Cistercians are within the protection of this stat- 
ute ; and those of them, consequently, which were tithe- 
free before they came into the hands of the king still 
continue tithe-free, in whosesoever hands they may now 
be. Some lands have been made tithe-free by special 
legislative acts. See Biackstone, Commentaries, ii, 28; 
Seidell, / list, of Tithes, ch. xiii ; Burton, Compendium 
of the Law of Real Property, p. 3G7 sq. — Eadie, Eccles. 
J)ict. s. v. 

Moebius (or Mdbius), Georg, a Lutheran divine, 
was bom at Laucha, Thuringia, Dec. 18, 1GI6; studied 
at Jena and Lcipsic; became rector of the gymnasium 
at Mercersburg in 1G47 ; professor and doctor of theology 
at Leipsic in 1GG8 ; and died Nov. 28, 1697. He edited 
and enlarged Crusius’s Grammatica Grceca, and was the 
author of numerous essays in Latin on Biblical and 
theological topics, which were afterwards published in 
a collective edition (Lcips. 1G99, 4to). See Jocher, 
Gelekrten Lexikon , s. v. 

Moed. See Talmud. 

Moedsogilir, in Norse mythology, is the name of 
the highest class of pigmies who dwell in stones. 

Moeliler. See Mohler. 

Moelart, Jacob, a Dutch painter, was born at Dort 
in 1G49. He was a pupil of Nicholas Maas, and gained 
an enviable reputation as a historical painter, though 
he is better known by his portraits. Spooner mentions 
two religious works by this artist — Pharaoh and his 
Host drowned in the Red /Sea, and Moses striking the 
Rock, lie died in 1727. See Spooner, I Hog. Jlist. of 
the Fine Arts (N. Y. 18G5, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 572. 

Moeller. See Muller. 

Mceso- Gothic Version. Sec Gothic Ver- 
sion. 


Mo'eth (Mwt3, Vulg. Medius), a Levite, ‘'son of 
Sabban,” who aided Ezra in conveying the bullion from 
Babylon (1 Esdr. viii, 63); evidently the “Noadiah 
(q. v.) son of Binnui” of the Ileb. text (Ezra viii, 33). 

Moffatt, Josiah, a Presbyterian minister, was bom 
in Chester County, S. C., May, 183G. His parents were 
godly people, and reared their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. He prosecuted his clas- 
sical studies privately for two years, entered Erskine 
College, Due West, S. C., in 1852, and graduated with 
honor in 1859. The next two years he spent in general 
reading at the libraries of his alma mater. lie was re- 
ceived by the Second Presbytery as a student of theol- 
ogy in April, 18G1 ; licensed in 1864; and subsequently 
preached in congregations in the First and Second Pres- 
byteries, making Due West his home. In 1865 he re- 
turned to his former home in Chester County, where he 
remained until his death, March 18, 1867. Mr. Moffatt 
was a man of solid intellect. His writings were excel- 
lent specimens of composition, and full of the marrow of 
divinity. Benevolence and humility were prominent 
features of his character. See Wilson, Presb. llist. Al- 
manac, 1868, p. 393. (J. L. S.) 

Mogila(s), Peter, a distinguished Russian prelate, 
was born in Moldavia very near the close of the 16th 
century (about 1597). He studied at the University of 
Paris and other high schools, afterwards entered the 
Polish army, and greatly distinguished himself. Be- 
coming sober-minded, he decided to devote himself to 
the service of the Church, was made a monk at Kief in 
1625, and rapidly rose in favor. In 1629 he was elected 
archimandrite of his monastery, and in 1633 was ele- 
vated to the rank of metropolitan of Kief, Galicia, and 
Little Russia. Mogila was the first to introduce in the 
study of theology at Kief the developments which it 
had acquired in the European universities. Indeed, 
Mogila is to-day honored annually by a panegyrical 
oration at the Academy of Kief, in recognition of his 
services to that institution of learning. He arranged 
and improved the courses of study in every particular; 
established, among other advantages, three classes in 
philosophy and theology in the Latin and Polish lan- 
guages; obtained from the Polish government permis- 
sion to erect a printing-press, invited many learned 
men to the academy, and settled upon them sources of 
revenue which had formerly gone to the metropolitan; 
and, besides affording all these advantages, gave them 
his own library, which was considered a very rare and 
valuable collection of books, lie died Dec. 31, 1646. 
To confirm the views and feelings of the Oriental 
Church in opposition to the encroachments of Roman 
and Protestant elements, Mogila wrote a Confession of 
Faith (O/oSucoZot; bfioXoyia ryq ra^oXtri/q rai «7ro- 
OToXaeiiq tMcXifoiaq rgq draro/Wi/r), which occupies 
an important place in the history of the Russian Church. 
In this the doctrines of the Church are presented in the 
simple manner and style of the ancient Church, but in 
accordance also with the latest developments they had 
| gradually attained; and as the reception of the work was 
ranked among the three cardinal theological virtues, it 
has become prominent in the practical system of the 
Church (Ilase, Ch. //tst.p.481). ‘-The Eastern churches,” 
says M. Boulgakof, bishop of Vinitzi,“ had heretofore no 
symbolic books of their own in which they could find, 
on matters of faith, sufficient authoritative information 
and direction ; no systematic exposition and apology of 
their dogmas; they had to be satisfied with short defi- 
nitions, given by oecumenical and local councils, and 
with the rules of the fathers named in the council in 
Trullo. For anything further they had to refer to the 
other writings of the fathers, which did not possess the 
same authority. The Confession of Faith of Peter Mo- 
gila, examined and approved bv two councils— that of 
Kief in 1610, and that of Jassy in 1613— and further 
endorsed by the four u'cinnenieal patriarchs, and by the 
i Russian patriarchs Joachim and Adrian, became the 
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first symbolic book of the Eastern Church.” This work, 
which remains to this day the text-book of the Russo- 
Greek Church in dogmatic theology, went through nu- 
merous editions in Russian, was translated into Greek 
(Amst. 1662), Latin (Lcips. 1695), and German (Berlin, 
1727, and Breslau, 1751), and lias furnished the basis 
for several catechisms in different Greek churches. See 
Confessions of Faith. Mogila published also a Cat- 
echism (Kief, 1645), and some pamphlets. A work con- 
taining biographical sketches of the saints, in the Sla- 
vonic language, he undertook, but did not bring to com- 
pletion. But Mogila gained some distinction also as a 
poet, and made dramas, which were acted by the pupils 
of his academy ; one of them, on the Nativity of Christ, 
was for a long time very popular. See Ilist. de la llie- ' 
rarchie Russe, iii, 735 ; Dictionnaire des A uteurs Eccle- 
siastiques Russes, s. v. \ Otto, Jlist. of Russian Litera- 
ture (Oxf. 1889, 8vo), p. 321 sq. ; Briihl, Russische Stu- 
dien zur Theologie u. Gesch. (Miinst. 1857-58); Gc- 
rebtzof, Essai sur VHistoire de la Civilisation en Russie ; 
Haag, Hist, des Dogmes Chretiens, i, 458; Kimmcl, Lihri 
symbolici ecclesice Orientalis (Jena, 1843, 8vo), p. 56. 
See Greek Church ; Russia. (J. II. W.) 

Mogtasilah (i. e. those who wash themselves') is 
a name which medieval Arabic writers gave to a sect 
of Christians said to have flourished on the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea. Recent investigations render it 
probable that they were the Zabians (from l'2'£ = V22, 
fianriZeiv, to wash), or Mendceans (q. v.) of the pres- 
ent day. 

Mogul, Great, the popular designation of the em- 
peror of Delhi, as the impersonation of the powerful 
empire established in Hindustan by the Mongols, who 
were called Moguls by the Persians. The first Great 
Mogul was Baber, the great-grandson of Timur, who 
founded the Mongol empire in Hindustan in 1526. In 
1803 the Great Mogul was deprived of his throne; in 
1827, of even the appearance of authority, becoming a 
mere pensioner of the British ; and in 1858, Mohammed 
Bahadur, the last of the dynasty, was condemned, and 
transported for complicity in the Indian mutiny. See 
Mongols. 

Mohammed or Mohammet (written also Ma- 
hommed or Mahommet, and Muhamed or Muhamet, an 
Arabic word meaning the predicted Messiah ; applied 
to him in allusion to Hag. ii, 7 ; but formerly called, 
according to a tradition quoted by Halabi, Kotham ) was 
a great Arabian legislator, who not only completely 
changed the face of the world in his own age, but still 
continues to exercise a powerful influence in the civili- 
zation of the Eastern world, being best known as the 
founder of a religions system which has spread exten- 
sively among men, and is denominated Islam, or, more 
properly, after its founder, Mohammedanism (q. v.). 

Sources for his Life. — Arabian literature is very rich 
in sources for a biography of Mohammed. Besides the 
Koran, which records the most important events of his 
life, there exist numerous collections of traditions in 
which the expressed views of the Arabian prophet on 
various incidents and relations of life are introduced; 
then there are biographies proper, some of which ex- 
tend as far back as the first century of the Mohamme- 
dan a?ra. They are, it is true, written with a religious 
prejudice, and more or less spiced with legends, but in 
most cases the historical part worthy of credit is easity 
discerned. It must not be believed that these biogra- 
phies were allowed too free a rein to fancy, or were per- 
mitted to distort facts or pass them over in perfect si- 
lence ; for they had to fear being convicted of mendacity 
and negligence by no less an authority than the Koran 
itself, already collected by the contemporaries of the 
prophet. Still another circumstance helps the historian 
in determining truth, namely, that the 3Iohammedans 
rarely try to conceal the frailties of their founder, for their 
judgment is guided by a standard different from that 
of non-Mohammedans — they praise some of his deeds 


and words as virtuous which wc brand as infamous. 
They even proceed generally on the principle that Mo- 
hammed, as a privileged individual, was exempt from 
the common laws. Hence, notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of historical accounts on the rise of Islam (the 
proper name for the religion established by Mohammed, 
while its professors are called Moslems), and the contin- 
ued lively intercourse between Mohammedans and 
Christians in Syria and Palestine, as well as in Egypt 
and Spain, the most perverted opinions on Mohamme- 
danism and its author came to prevail among the non- 
Mohammedans, even in the Occident. He was repre- 
sented either as a sorcerer or as an idol; some believed 
him the Antichrist, others a renegade cardinal. And in 
proportion as the later Mohammedans — especially the 
Persians, greedy of miracles and mysteries — rendered the 
historical Mohammed of the ancient Arabians scarcely 
recognisable by over-much adoration and proximity to 
the supernatural, and the more Mohammedanism spread 
in the Occident and threatened to become dangerous to 
Christianity, hatred and fear exerted themselves to dis- 
figure Mohammed and his creed by ridiculous and absurd 
calumnies. Even in modern times, after several transla- 
tions of Arabian biographies of Mohammed had been 
published, his true character was little understood. As 
late as 1829 a work appeared in London demonstrating, 
or rather aiming to demonstrate, that Mohammed was 
foreshadowed by the little horn which issued from the 
fourth monster described by the prophet Daniel. In a 
still later publication, the anthor endeavors, at a great 
expense of learning, to prove that Mohammed was an 
instrument of the devil’s device and handling. But, as 
observed in Weil’s work, Mohammed der Prophet, the ad- 
vance of knowledge in these days requires the histor- 
ical characters handed down to us from remote periods 
to be re-examined by the light of new and of better- 
classified authorities, and to be recast upon a surer and 
more truthful basis. 

Among characters of world -wide celebrity, there is 
none other that calls more loudly for a reinvestigation 
of the “ original sources” than that of Mohammed. Bom 
in an obscure age, among a people whose antecedents are 
dimly shadowed out to us, in a country of all famous re- 
gions the least explored, his own career was a series of 
marvels and contradictions. While searching earnestly 
for truth, he taught millions of men to believe a gigantic 
fable ; and, while tormented with doubts agonizing to his 
own breast, he inspired others with an invincible faith 
in his infallibility. With too little energy or too little 
ambition to support himself, except by the despised em- 
ployment of a shepherd, lie withstood for years the ridi- 
cule, the malice, and the furious opposition of the leaders 
of his own family and of the nation, and finally van- 
quished all their efforts. Over this extraordinary and 
seemingly unfathomable character the disciples and the 
opponents of his doctrines have alike combined to draw 
an additional veil of uncertainty. The first Mohamme- 
dans piously encompassed their prophet with a cloud of 
miracles — *■ the mythology,” as Dr. Sprengcr calls it, of 
Islam. Romish prelates foolishly distorted history to 
calumniate him ; and philosophers, more impartial but 
equally unjust, endowed him with crimes of their own 
invention, such as they thought congenial to the char- 
acter of an impostor. Thus, while Ivhadijah beheld him 
shaded by angels on his journey to Syria, Prideaux 
accuses him of robbing orphans of their patrimony, and 
Voltaire depicts him as yielding to the indulgence of his 
passions on his triumphal return to Mecca — a triumph 
of which the greatest glory was his clemency and for- 
bearance. Of those who have pretended to describe this 
singular being, one party has studiously disguised or 
perverted what they knew, and another has sedulously 
invented what they did but suspect or hope. In fact, 
the great difficulty of the Arabic language, and the rarity 
and inaccessibility of the MSS. of early Mohammedan 
writers, were sufficient of themselves, if not to deter Eu- 
ropeans from undertaking the biography of the apostle 
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of Islam, at least to cover the attempt, until a compara- 
tively recent date, with the disgrace of failure. The 
earliest and most authentic chronicles of the rise of Mo- 
hammedanism were not known, even by name, to those 
who aspired to guide the opinions of Europe on that 
great event, (ribbon, for example, appeals to Gagnier’s 
translation of Abulfeda, a prince who wrote in the four- 
teenth century, as his “best and most authentic guide.” 
lint to consider so late a historian as Abulfeda an au- 
thority at all would convict an Orientalist of the most 
culpable ignorance in Arabic literature. Vet before we 
can turn from the Mohammed as pictured by enthusi- 
astic Musselmen, or the monks of the Middle Ages and 
their successors among modern writers, to the true his- 
torical Mohammed, as he comes before us after a pro- 
found and unprejudiced study of the original documents, 
it is necessary that we take a hasty glance at the con- 
dition of Arabia, the country that claims him as her own, 
at the time and previous to the birth of Mohammed. 

Mate of A ritbia previous to the Introiluetion of J slam. 
— From time immemorial the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the peninsula had been divided into a great number of 
free an l wandering clans, limited communities, and pet- 
ty states, whose peculiarities of character, mode of life, 
and political institutions, as they were mostly depend- 
ent upon local circumstances, were for centuries stamped 
with the same unalterable features, and had been pre- 
served almost unchanged even from the time of the pa- 
triarchs of the book of Genesis. The mountainous 
table-land of central Arabia, abounding in rich pastur- 
age and fertile valleys, but at the same time intersected 
and skirted with dreary wastes and sandy plains, was 
occupied by those roving tribes who, in opposition to 
the settled inhabitants, are proud of the name of Bedon- 
in, or people of the plains. Most of them were addict- 
ed to a wandering pastoral life, but from being strongly 
disposed to war and chivalrous adventures, their peace- 
able occupations were interrupted, either by conducting 
a caravan of merchants, or still oftener by assailing and 
robbing their fellow-tribes. Every tribe was governed 
by the most aged or worthy sheik of that family which 
had been exalted above its brethren by fortune and he- 
roic deeds, or even by eloquence and poetry. For as 
the heroic bards were at once the historians and moral- 
ists by whom the vices and virtues of their countrymen 
were impartially censured or praised, a noble enthusi- 
asm for poetry animated those Arabs, and at an annual 
fair at < )khad thirty days were consecrated to poetical 
emulation, after which the successful poem was written 
in letters of gold and suspended in the temple of Mecca. 
These meetings, however, formed but a very feeble 
bond of union among the independent and hostile tribes, 
who only occasionally, and in times of danger and war- 
fare, submitted to a supreme chief, or emir of emirs, 
and bail never yet been united into one body. And the 
tie was st ill less binding on those inhabitants who, being 
collected in nourishing towns and cities on the coasts of 
the peninsula, and mostly employed in trade and agri- 
culture, were regarded with supreme contempt hv the 
free Bedouin as a weak and degenerate race of slaves. 

(.’oncoming the religious condition of the Arabs be- 
fore the promulgation of Mohammed's doctrines, we 
have but scanty information. The Mohammedans 
themselves disdained inquiry into the idolatrous wor- 
ship of their ancestors. For what we do know about it 
we are indebted to accidental notices of some of their 
deities mentioned in the Koran (q.v.), and to sundry 
not always trustworthy accounts dilliiscd through the 
more ancient works, and not to any connected treatise 
upon the pagan religions of Arabia. The seautv no- 
tices of the Greeks and Homans concerning this topic 
are very uncertain. We must not. however, fail to 
mention the genealogical records, to which the Arabs 
attribute great importance, as auxiliary sources for the 
religious faith of the ancient Arabians. Front these 
genealogical tablets we learn the names of some of their 
idols and the distribution of their worship; lor many 


personal names relate to the worshipped deities or the 
places where they were worshipped. Thus we are not 
altogether without some clew respecting Arabian poly- 
theism, and secure the information that no one religious 
system prevailed throughout all Arabia, or at any given 
time. 

Their religious worship, it would appear, consisted 
chiefly in the adoration of the heavenly luminaries, 
which were considered as so many tutelar deities of the 
different tribes; and among these, after the sun and 
moon, the planet Venus had acquired such peculiar pre- 
eminence that even to the pious Moslem Friday ever 
after remained the sacred day of the week. These dei- 
ties, with many other images of the personified powers 
of nature, rudely represented by idols of every variety 
of shape, were principally gathered round the ancient 
Kaaba — the Pantheon of Arabian idolatry; and their 
worship was accompanied, not only with the most hor- 
rid rites and shocking ceremonies of a degraded pagan- 
ism, but even with human sacrifices and cruelties of ev- 
ery description. Even children were immolated by 
some of the ruder clans to the idols, while others, as 
the Ivendites, buried their daughters alive (Stir. vi, 137; 
xvi, 58; lxxxi, S) ; and we need scarcely remark that, 
except a vague belief of the soul becoming transformed 
into an owl, and hovering round the grave, there is no 
indication that the Arabian idolaters believed in a future 
life and final retribution. (Comp. Pococke, Specimen 
llistoricp Arabian, ed. White, 1800.) 

Arabian idolatry centred in Mecca, whither annual 
pilgrimages were made by all Arabians. Sec Mecca. 
Its temple, which tradition claimed to have been found- 
ed by Abraham and Islnnael, was, so to speak, the hotel 
(khan), where the most diverse idols of the various Ara- 
bian tribes were lodged. It was the object of high 
veneration for the whole Arabian peninsula. Every 
tribe had its particular deity represented here, as well 
as its own chief. See Kaaba. But there were also 
many Arabs who acknowledged a supreme being, and 
regarded all idols as subordinate to this principal being. 
Some were even converts to Judaism or to Christianity, 
especially those who had much intercourse with Jews 
and Christians. As a rule, however, religions life occu- 
pied but little the minds of the Bedouin, so much en- 
grossed with their material wants and affairs, and to 
this day religious fanaticism is rarely found among the 
children of the desert. The particular wishes of the 
votaries were brought before the idols and their priests, 
and their advice was desired; but if expectation were 
disappointed, the idols were broken to pieces and their 
priests insulted and maltreated. Besides the idolaters, 
in a literal sense of the word, there lived in Arabia 
single tribes, who worshipped the sun. moon, and other 
celestial bodies, or inclined to the religion of the Magi- 
ans ; vestiges of hero-worship, and worship of trees and 
stones are also traceable. 

Among the foreign settlers in Arabia, we pass over 
in silence the few adherents of Zoroaster, scattered 
along the Persian Gulf, and the Subjvans. on the south- 
ern coast of the peninsula, who, even from the time of 
David and Solomon, stored their rich emporiums of 
( )phir, Saba, and afterwards Aden, with Indian merchan- 
dise, and who, as is clear from many good arguments, 
were undoubtedly of Hindil origin. The Christian re- 
ligion had long been established in several parts of 
Arabia, but the Christianity of the Oriental Church at 
that time almost resembled paganism, being associated 
with monacliism, and with t lie worship of martyrs, rel- 
ics, and images. Among the heretical sectaries who, 
absorbed in their monophysitieal ami other abstruse dog- 
matical controversies, looked upon each other with the 
utmost hatred, we find particularly mentioned the Nes- 
torians, Jacobites, Marciouites, and Maniclnvans, be- 
sides some other obscure sects, such as the Collyridians, 
who, deifying the mother of Christ, ami adoring her as 
the third person in the Trinity, probably gave rise to 
the Christian tritheism so ofteu dwelt on by the author 
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'of the Koran. The Jews were at this time in Arabia 
in great numbers. After the destruction of Jerusalem 
many of them had retired hither, where, owing to the 
loose connection and the jealousy of the aboriginal 
tribes, they had gained considerable power. Some of 
them, adopting the fierce manners of the desert, chose 
a wandering life, connected with all its dangers and 
adventurous strife, and a poem composed by a Jewish 
Bedouin has been preserved in the Hamasa, which 
breathes the true spirit of Arabian chivalry ( Hamasa , 
p. 49, ed. Frey tag). But in general the Jews were 
peacefully settled in towns and fortified castles, princi- 
pally along the coast, or dispersed among the inhabi- 
tants of large cities. (Comp. Krehl, Vorislamitiscke Re- 
Ugionen [Leips. 18G3] ; Zeitschrift d. deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsck. x, 61 sq. ; xix, 262; xx, 284; Malcom, His- 
tory of Persia, i, 168 sq., 180 sq.) See Arabia. 

Early Life. — Since Mohammed was by birth any- 
thing but a prince, nothing certain is known about its 
time, and even the oldest sources do not agree as to the 
date. According to the most probable reckoning, he 
was born in April, A.D. 571, at Mecca. This city was 
at that time a considerable commercial centre, where 
caravans from Southern Arabia, Abyssinia, Persia, and 
India crossed those from Egypt, Syria, and Mesopota- 
mia, and exchanged their agricultural and industrial 
products. This happened particidarly at the time of 
the pilgrimage. By descent Mohammed belonged to 
the aristocracy of Mecca, but the branch of which he 
was an offspring was very much impoverished. His 
mother, Aminah, possessed, it is said, a peculiarly ner- 
vous temperament, and used to fancy, while between 
sleeping and waking, that she was visited by spirits. 
It is probable that Mohammed inherited from her his 
constitutional tendency to epilepsy, as well as his most 
remarkable mental peculiarities. Mohammedan au- 
thors have labored to endow the birth of their prophet 
with miraculous events, and in consequence many mar- 
vellous stories are told. It is related, among other 
things, that his mother experienced none of the pangs 
of travail. As soon as her child was born, he raised his 
eyes to heaven, exclaiming, “ There is no God but God, 
and I am his prophet !” That same night, it is related, 
also with the same inclination to extravagance, that the 
fire of Zoroaster, which, guarded by the Magi, had burned 
uninterruptedly for more than a thousand years, was 
suddenly extinguished, and all the idols in the world 
fell down. When only two months old, Mohammed’s 
father died (according to some accounts, he died two 
months before the birth of Mohammed). Aminah for 
a short time nursed the infant herself; but sorrow soon 
dried the fountains of her breast, and the young child, 
after much exertion to meet this extra expenditure, was 
committed to the care of a nurse, with whom he re- 
mained about five years. It is related by Mohamme- 
dans that when the nurse, who was a shepherd’s wife, 
showed the child to a celebrated soothsayer, who was 
an idolater, the latter exclaimed, “Kill this child!” 
Halimah snatched away her precious charge and lied. 
Afterwards the soothsayer explained to the excited 
multitude : “ I swear by all the gods that this child 
will kill those who belong to your faith; he will de- 
stroy your gods, and he will be victorious over you.” 
When Mohammed was six years old he lost his mother, 
and the poor orphaned child fell to the care of relatives. 
He was taken charge of bv his grandfather, Abdul 
Mutalib, who was then the chief priest of the Kaaba. 
Upon his decease the care of the child fell to his uncle, 
Abu-Talib; but he was so indigent that he could not 
long afford to keep his nephew', and Mohammed was 
obliged to earn his livelihood as a shepherd — an occu- 
pation to which only the lower class of the population 
resorted, while the more opulent engaged in trade. 
Later (in his twenty-fifth year) he entered the service 
of a rich w'idow (Kadijah), attended to her affairs in 
Southern Arabia, according to some accounts also in 
Syria, where lie is said to have become conversant with 


monks, who gave him information regarding Christian- 
ity. Mohammed soon gained Kadijah’s confidence to 
such a degree that she offered him her hand in matri- 
mony, which he accepted, though she was much his 
senior — she was forty years old. 

Preparation for his Mission. — Placed in affluent cir- 
cumstances by marriage, Mohammed gradually aban- 
doned commercial enterprises and gave himself up to 
religious contemplation, to which he may have been in- 
duced by a cousin of his consort, w'ho, like many Arabs- 
of his time, had relinquished idolatry, and had been con- 
verted first to Judaism, then to Christianity, but had 
failed to find satisfaction in either. Mohammed was no 
scholar — it is even doubtful whether he acquired read- 
ing and writing in later years — his education had cer- 
tainly been neglected in his earlier years by reason of 
circumstances. Chirography had only been introduced 
into Arabia a short time previously, though poetry 
was highly cultivated — for this, however, in spite of his 
oratorical talent, he had little aptitude. On the whole, 
his visionary character and piety formed a great con- 
trast to the sober and robust Arabs of his time, who in- 
dulged in wine, gambling, and sensuality as the main 
objects of life ; while he, though not insensible to terres- 
trial enjoyments, was more disposed to religious reflec- 
tion. Retired in solitude, he made God, the future life, 
and revelation the themes of his thoughts, and reviewed 
the various systems of religion known to him by oral 
tradition, in order to form from them a new religion 
adapted to Arabia. There w r cre at this time Ebionitish 
Christians in the country — the Rahusi and the Hanifs. 
To the first belonged, according to Sprenger’s conjecture 
(Leben u. Lehre des Mohammed , i, 43 sq.), Ivoss, who 
preached at Mecca the unity of God and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and for this purpose also visited the 
fair at Okhad, where Mohammed had heard him. The 
Ilanifs were (as Sprenger will have it) Essenesywho 
had lost nearly all knowledge of the Bible, and had sub- 
mitted to various foreign influences, but professed a 
rigid monotheism. Their religious book was called the 
“ Roll of Abraham.” In the time of Mohammed several 
members of this sect were living at Mecca and Medina, 
and Mohammed himself, who originally had worshipped 
the gods of his people, became a Hanif. The doctrine 
I of the Hanifs was “ Islam” — i. e. submission to the one 
God; they were themselves “Moslem” — i. e. men char- 
acterized by such submission. Besides his knowledge 
from such connections, Mohammed enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of Jewish scholars, among whom are particularly 
mentioned a celebrated rabbi, Abdallah Ibn-Salaam, 
and Waraka, the nephew of his wife. (Comp. Abrah. 
Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenihvme anf- 
genommen, Bonn, 1833.) The Arabs, Mohammed knew, 
were ready for a new faith, and he desired the establish- 
ment of a religious system which should embody the 
essentials of all that his countrymen were acquainted 
with. Idolatry was already on the wane. The idols were 
considered by the poets and other intelligent Arabs as 
powerless beings, at most as mediators between the su- 
preme God (Allah) and mankind; and there were some 
who even accepted the belief in a future life, as enter- 
tained among the Jews and Christians of Arabia. The 
greatest opposition he had reason to fear was from relig- 
ious indifference, scepticism, and selfishness. According 
to the Koran, from which alone we can correctly gather 
Mohammed’s religious views, he laid down the following 
fundamental doctrines : The existence of a monotheistic 
divinity, a being superior to all ; a revelation, bnt only 
by special inspiration (by which alone the prophets 
were distinguished, while in all other respects on an 
equality with the rest of mankind); and, finally, a life 
hereafter, in which the virtuous were to be rewarded 
and the vicious punished. In his opinion, this was the 
religion of Abraham, who, as the Koran says, was nei- 
ther Jew nor Christian, but a pious, God-fearing man. 
Moses and Christ were prophets; but their revelation 
I had been distorted by Jews and Christians. lie there- 
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fore determined that some of the laws and ordinances 
of the Old Testament, not suitable for Arabia, should 
be set aside ; and of the New, many dogmas, which were 
looked upon by him and his contemporaries as border- 
ing on idolatry, should be revoked, in order to success- 
fully convert bis people to monotheism. 

Mohammed having arrived at these results by reflec- 
tion and tradition, notwithstanding the prejudices of 
bis time, from which he was by no means himself free, 
and endowed with a nervous constitution and a lively 
imagination, it was not at all unnatural for him to come, 
after a time, to regard himself as actually called of God 
to build up his people in a new’ faith. Mohammed, as 
we gather from the oldest and most trustworthy narra- 
tives, was an epileptic, and as such was considered to be 
possessed of evil spirits. At first he believed tbe same; 
but gradually he came to the conclusion, confirmed by 
his friends, that daemons had no power over so pure and 
pious a man as he was, and he conceived the idea that 
lie was not controlled by evil spirits, but that he was 
visited by angels, whom he, disposed to hallucinations 
of vision and audition, and afflicted with a morbid state 
of body and mind, saw in dreams, or even while awake 
conceived be saw. What seemed to him good and true, 
after such epileptic attacks, he esteemed revelation, in 
which he, at least in the first stage of his prophetic 
course, firmly believed, and which imparted to bis pen- 
sive, variable character the necessary courage and en- 
durance to brave all mortifications and perils. 

Mohammed as a Religious Teacher. — Mohammed 
was, according to Mohammedan reports, forty years of 
age when be began to act the part of a prophet, and 
tliis he did first among his nearest relatives and friends. 
He claimed to have been “moved” to teach a new 
faith by a special “divine” communication wdiicli he 
had received in the solitude of the mountain Kira, near 
Mecca. Gabriel, he asserted, had appeared to him, and 
in the name of God commanded him to “read” — i. c. to 
preach — the true religion, and to spread it abroad by 
committing it to writing (N«r. x cvi). In three years 
lie made only fourteen converts; but among these were 
tbe high-spirited, devoted, ami indomitable Ali, who 
was afterwards surnamed the “ ever-victorious Lion of 
( hid” and Abu-I’ckr, whose character for good-sense, 
benevolence, and straightforward integrity contributed 
not a little to the respectability and ultimate success of 
the new religion. In tbe fourth year of bis mission, in 
obedience, as he alleges, to an express command from 
lieavcn, he resolved to make a public declaration of his 
faith. He addressed himself to the Koreish and others, 
asking them, “If 1 were to tell yon that there is ail 
army on the other side of that mountain, would you be- 
lieve me?" “ Yes,” they answered, “ for we do not con- 
sider thee to be a liar.” lie then said, “ I come to w'arn 
you ; and if you do not believe me, a great punishment 
will befall yon lie told them they must renounce idol- 
atry, and make a profession of the one true God; that 
unless they did so they could have no true happiness in 
this life nor salvation in the life to come. 

The people listened to the precepts of the moralist, 
and though they were enraptured by the force of his 
eloquence, very few were yet inclined to desert their 
hereditary ami long-cherished ceremonies, and to adopt 
a spiritual faith the internal evidence of which they 
were unable to comprehend. Mohammed was repeat- 
edly urged by them to confirm his divine mission by 
miracles, but be prudently appealed to tbe internal 
truth of his doctrine, and expressly declared that won- 
ders and signs would depreciate the merit of faith and 
aggravate the guilt of infidelity. The only miraculous 
act which Mohammed professed to have accomplished, 
and which has been greatly exaggerated by bis credu- 
lous adherents, is a nocturnal journey from tbe temple 
of Mecca to Jerusalem, ami thence through the heav- 
ens, which he pretended to have performed on an im- 
aginary animal like an ass, called Borak (lightning): 
but we need scarcely remark that the simple words of 


the Koran (Stir, xvii) may as well he taken in the alle-’ 
gorical sense of vision. The few converts he made were 
of the lowest class, the aristocracy in the mean time 
growing more decided in their opposition to the enthu- 
siast and innovator. Hitherto they had contented 
themselves by mocking him and deriding him as a sor- 
cerer and dsemoniac, but as the number of converts was 
gradually increasing, and there seemed danger that the 
sacredness of Mecca might be disturbed by the new re- 
ligionists, ami thus t he city be deprived of her chief glory 
ami the aristocracy of the ample revenues of the pilgrim- 
ages, they rose in tierce opposition against the new 
prophet ami his adherents, who dared to call their an- 
cient gods idols, and their ancestors fools. 31 any of the 
converted slaves and freedrnen had to undergo terrible 
punishments, and others suil’ered so much at the hands 
of their own relatives that they were fain to revoke 
their creed; so that the prophet himself advised his fol- 
lowers to emigrate to Abyssinia. Mohammed himself, 
now belonging to the aristocracy, and further protected 
by the strong arm of Abu-Talib, had of course noth- 
ing personal to fear; but yet be became so low-spirited 
and fearful lest bis attempt should fail altogether that 
he decided to appeal once more to the prejudices of 
the aristocracy, and he even went so far as to raise the 
idols, which hitherto he had represented as naught, to 
intermediate beings between God and man — a dictum, 
however, which he soon revoked, as an inspiration of 
Satan, thereby increasing the hatred of his adversaries, 
at whose head stood two members of the family of 
Machziim, Al-Walid and Abulhakam Amr (called by 
Mohammed “ Father of Foolishness”), and who in every 
way tried to throw ridicule on him. 

Several years elapsed in this unsettled state, Moham- 
med all the while actively engaged in the propagation 
of his now doctrines. Apparently but little progress had 
been made, when he suddenly received vigorous sup- 
port by the conversion of several of the noblest citizens, 
such as Abu-Obeida, Hamza, an uncle of Mohammed, 
Ot liman, and the stern and inflexible Omar, who were 
successively gained bv tbe moderation and influence of 
Abu-Bckr, with whom, by marrying his only daughter 
Ayesha, the prophet had become more nearly allied after 
the death of his wife Kadiiah. With this revival 
of the new faith hostility against its author became 
more decided, and the jealous leaders of the Korcish- 
ites, directing their animosity and violence against 
the whole line of llashem, now demanded that Mo- 
hammed should be delivered into their hands for pun- 
ishment ; and when compliance with this request was 
refused them, they finally pronounced excommunica- 
tion against the whole tribe of the Hashcmitcs. The 
feud thus kindled between tbe different parties also 
obliged the few adherents of the prophet who had thus 
far remained to quit Mecca, and tbe new religionists 
spread through tbe country. Mohammed's enemies 
now came forth in open revolt, and it was formally and 
publicly resolved that lie should be slain. In order to 
baffle the vengeance of the Hashcmitcs, and to divide 
the guilt of his death, it was agreed that one man from 
every family should at the same moment plunge his 
sword into the heart of their victim. Nothing now re- 
mained for Mohammed but death or instant flight. At 
the dead of night, accompanied by bis faithful friend 
Abu-Bekr, he took bis flight to Yatreb, afterwards known 
by the name of Medina fMedinat al-nabi), or the City 
of the Prophet. 

About a league from Mecca, at the cave of Thor, the 
fugitives halted, and there they remained hiding for 
three days from their Meccan pursuers. According to 
one account, these, after exploring every hiding-place 
in the vicinity, came to the mouth of the cave. But a 
spider having providentially spread her web over tbe 
entrance, tbe Koreishites, deeming it impossible that 
Mohammed could have entered there, turned hack from 
their pursuit. Perhaps a more probable explanation is 
that as the Koreishites knew Medina to be the dcstina- 
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tion of the fugitives, they never suspected that they | 
could be concealed in the cave of Thor, which lay in an j 
opposite direction. While they were in the cave, the 
legend goes, Abu-I5ekr, contrasting their weakness with 
the strength of their enemies, said, trembling, “ We are , 
but two.” “ No,” replied Mohammed, “ there is a third : 
it is God himself.” On the fourth night the prophet and 
his companion left their hiding-place, and, riding on 
camels which the servant of Abu-Bekr had brought, ar- 
rived safely at -Medina sixteen days after their flight 
from Mecca. 

Mohammed’s reason for turning his face towards Me- 
dina may be found in the sympathy which the Medi- 
nans had frequently manifested towards the prophet. 
They had been moved to this by various causes. Mo- 
hammed’s mother was a Medinan, on account of which 
her clansmen considered themselves under obligation 
to take sides with him. There was another motive 
still: the Medinans, jealous of the authority of Mecca as 
a place of pilgrimage, might have hoped to attain the 
ascendency over Mecca by the aid of Mohammed and 
his followers. There were, moreover, many adherents 
to the new cause among the inhabitants of Medina, who 
had paid homage to the prophet while he was yet at 
Mecca. There were some who looked to him as per- 
chance the Messiah expected by the Jews. According- 
ly a considerable part of Medina was enthusiastic in the 
new cause, and when Mohammed’s approach was made 
known to them, hundreds of its citizens advanced in 
procession to meet the coming prophet, welcoming him 
with loud acclamations; and lie who a few days before 
had left his native city as a fugitive, with a price upon 
his head, now entered Medina more like a king return- 
ing victorious from battle than an exile seeking a place 
of refuge. This separation or flight of Mohammed from 
the city of his nativity, called in Arabic Ilejrah , or an- 
glicized Hegira (q. v.), formed not only an auspicious 
turning-point in the prophet’s own life, but became the 
point of departure in the Mohammedan movement. 

His earliest attention after his arrival at Medina was 
given towards the consolidation of the new worship and 
the minor arrangements in the congregation of his flock. 
At this time Mohammed endeavored, by various con- 
cessions, to gain the Jews over to his faith. He select- 
ed Jerusalem as the point of direction in prayer, ap- 
pointed the tenth day of the first month as a day of 
fasting, and allowed the new converts to celebrate their 
Sabbath. But when the Jews, notwithstanding these 
advances, would not acknowledge him as prophet, rid- 
iculed his pretension to be the Messiah, and enraged 
him by their constant taunts, he soon abrogated his 
concessions, became their bitterest enemy, sought closer 
alliance with the heathenish Arabs, and substituted 
practices likely to please them. In prayer the worship- 
per was now directed to turn towards Mecca, the month 
Ramadan was henceforth fixed upon as a fasting-time, 
and Friday as the day of rest. 

Gradually Mohammed now appears in a new charac- 
ter. His internal arrangements perfected, his follow- 
ers increased, and his allies concluding to yield him 
armed assistance, he was no longer content to convert 
his adversaries by words ; he was no longer come to give 
peace, but to make war; where the warnings of the 
prophet had failed to convince, the strong arm of the 
conqueror must compel, and the persecuted apostle ap- 
pears suddenly transformed into the triumphant soldier. 
He who had formerly insisted upon liberty of conscience 
for himself, and had opposed religious violence, now 
maintained that Islam should, if necessary, be defended 
and propagated by the sword. “The sword,” said he, 
“ is the key of heaven and of hell : a drop of blood shed 
in the cause of God, or a night spent in arms, is of more 
avail than two months of fasting and prayer ; whoever 
falls in battle, his sins are forgiven him, and at the day 
of judgment the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by 
the wings of cherubim.” This was a sort of manifesto, 
directed mainly against the Meccans, and he was not 


long in carrying his new principles into practice. Not 
powerful enough to warrant an open fight with his ene- 
mies, he determined to weaken their strength by at- 
tacks and pillage upon the caravans of the Meccans, 
which on their commercial expeditions to Syria passed 
in the neighborhood of Medina, and ere long plunder and 
robbery were sanctioned, even during the sacred months 
—yea, many an assassination, consequent upon these at- 
tacks, was instigated by Mohammed himself. 

Henceforth Mohammed ceases to he a religious leader 
in the eyes of the impartial biographer; he cannot pos- 
sibly have, at this time, fancied himself inspired of God, 
and as acting according to divine pleasure; for, aside 
from the circumstance that some pretended revelations 
concerned only his own advantage, or even sometimes 
solely the gratification of his lust, he frequently with- 
held them, and waited for the temper of his adherents 
to manifest itself before he dared to proclaim them. 
Thus, to mention one instance of his irresolution and 
trickery, he commanded one of his votaries to waylay a 
caravan which he was cognizant could be reached only 
in a sacred month ; and when the order had been com- 
plied with, and great dissatisfaction prevailed on ac- 
count of this desecration of the holy month, he main- 
tained not to have arranged the same, for he had given 
the order in so ambiguous a manner that he could clear 
himself of the responsibility of an act execrated by all 
Arabia. 

Mohammed as an Impostor . — While at Mecca the 
prophet had kept unflinchingly in his path, through 
mockery and persecution. No threats, no injuries, 
had hindered him from preaching to his people the 
unity and the righteousness of God, and exhorting 
\ to a far purer and better morality than had ever been 
set before them. He had claimed no temporal power, 
no spiritual domination ; he had asked but for simple 
toleration, for free permission to win men by persuasion 
into the way of truth. lie claimed to be sent neither 
to compel conviction by miracles, nor to constrain out- 
ward profession by the sword. He was but a preacher, 
sent to warn men that there is one God, and that there 
is no other; that all that He requires is that men should 
do justice and love mercy, and walk humbly with their 
God, and as the sanction of all, that there will be a res- 
urrection of the dead, as well of the just as of the unjust. 
Such had been his teachings at Mecca, and in his own 
person he had fulfilled the duties urged upon others — a 
thoroughly good and righteous man, according to his 
light, with nothing to be alleged against his life, even 
if judged by a higher morality than that of the Koran. 
His virtues may have been hypocrisy, his mission may 
have been imposture, but as a resident of Mecca all his 
actions outwardly had created a presumption in his fa- 
vor. With his arrival at Medina, however, tne scene 
shifts, and with the days of power and victory of the 
propagandist opens a dark and bloody page in the his- 
tory of the East. From the moment when the formerly 
despised “ madman and impostor” was raised to the po- 
sition of highest judge, lawgiver, and ruler of Medina, 
and of the two most powerful Arabic tribes — ■thus open- 
ing a vast theatre to the enthusiasm and ambition of 
Mohammed — his revelations assumed a much higher 
I claim. He now inculcated as a matter of religion and 
of faith the waging of war against the infidels; and the 
| sword once drawn at the command of heaven, from that 
time remained unsheathed until the tribes of all Arabia 
and the adjacent countries had joined in the profession 
that there is no God hut Allah, and that Mohammed is 
his apostle. 

Acts of such character, Mohammed, even if not en- 
dowed with a very delicate ethic sense, must have 
known to be wrong, and could have approved solely for 
a selfish end. Even before his emigration to Medina 
he had, in several instances, deviated from the truth, 
where it seemed to answer his purpose best. Thus he 
had related the w hole history of the Old and New r Tes- 
tament prophets, spiced by Jewish and Christian tradi- 
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tions, and had claimed them as communicated to him 
by the angel Gabriel — an assertion which was of course 
discredited by the Meccans, who guessed rightly that lie 
owed this knowledge to his conversations with foreign 
scriptural scholars. Revelations also concerning his own 
person, and which he can certainly not have believed 
himself, abound in the Koran. Thus he had restricted 
the number of legitimate wives to four, but exempted 
himself from that restraint, and after the death of his 
lirst wife married twelve others. Another time lie fell 
in love with a female slave, and when his consorts ex- 
pressed their displeasure he swore that he would forsake 
her. A few months subsequently he had himself re- 
leased from his oath by some verses of the Koran, and 
threatened his women with divorce if they should con- 
tinue to stand in the way of his voluptuousness. 1 1 is 
relation to Zeineb or Zaid, the spouse of his former slave 
and later adopted son, throws a still worse light on 
his revelations. Zaid, observing that Mohammed paid 
undue attention to his wife, caused himself to be di- 
vorced from her. Mohammed took her in matrimony. 
Rut when this marriage was found very reprehensible, 
because he had shown so little regard to Zaid’s feelings, 
and because an adopted son with the Arabs was deemed 
equal to a son german, wherefore matrimony contract- 
ed with his wife, even after divorce, was considered ille- 
gal, Mohammed, in the name of God, branded as ab- 
surd, first, the usage hitherto in vogue calling an adopt- 
ed male child a son, and in future declared such proced- 
ure even sinful, by actual proof drawn from the Koran, 
and announced that, far from having advised Zaid to 
separate himself from his wife, he had rather tried to 
dissuade Zaid from such a course ; and, in the second 
place, that he (Mohammed), even after the separation, 
afraid of men's judgment, had hesitated to marry her, 
until God commanded him, in order to demonstrate that 
he who acted according to the Lord’s will need not care 
for the talk of men, and in order that lie might add, by 
the force of his own example, more vigor to the law re- 
specting adopted sons. 

Rut to return to the external history of Mohammed 
and his votaries. First of all our attention is claimed 
by the first battle proper, fought near Radr, situated be- 
tween Mecca and Medina, which, though insignificant 
as to the numbers of the combatants, was of material 
consequence. The original object was the pillage of a 
Meccan caravan. The Meccans, having been advised 
of this intention, despatched succor to their people, and, 
as was supposed, were thus prepared to meet the 11a- 
shemites and Medinans. Yet the Meccans, although 
superior in number, were nevertheless defeated by Mo- 
hammed's adherents. Some Moslem writers will have 
it that 3000 angelic warriors, on white and black steeds, 
guided and assisted the faithful. The prophet himself, 
during the fight, was engaged in prayer. In most of 
the later wars, also, Mohammed generally kept at a dis- 
tance from the melee, lie obtained many a victory, to 
be sure, by skilful disposition of bis forces, but be dis- 
tinguished himself by no means as a brave warrior. 
This is especially manifest in the expedition immedi- 
ately following, and undertaken by the Meccans to take 
revenge for the defeat, by which they had suffered not 
only severe loss of lives and property, but liad added 
booty, glory, and increase to the new religionists. Mo- 
hammed, namely, when the Meccans, a few thousand 
strong, advanced against Medina, wanted to retire to the 
city ami to confine himself to its defence, and only when 
his disciples declared this plan dishonorable, he unwill- 
ingly turned out against, the enemy, and was vanquished 
near Mount Oliod. 31 any of the faithful covered the 
battle-field with their corpses. Mohammed himself was 
wounded slightly; he wore a double coat of mail and a 
closed helmet, so that the Meccans did not recognise him, 
and his companions promptly secured his safety. ‘When 
the Meccans advanced a second time with a superior 
force, Mohammed’s advice to his own to fortify them- 
selves in the city was promptly complied with, and the 


Meccans, inexperienced in siege operations, and by Mo- 
hammed's intrigues having fallen out with their confed- 
erates, were obliged after a few weeks to retire without 
accomplishing anything. 

We pass over the wars waged by Mohammed against 
the Jews in Medina and in other parts of Arabia, all of 
which were marked by great cruelty on his side, also 
the conflicts which lie waged against several Arabian 
tribes allied with the Meccans, and remark only that, in 
spite of many a failure, in the sixth year of the Hegira 
(A.D. G28) he felt sufficiently confident to venture at 
the head of his votaries on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Yet, 
though he exhorted to this pilgrimage in the name of 
God, it was not participated in to the degree expected, 
and nothing remained to him but the hope that the 
Meccans would be afraid to shed blood in the holy 
month, though he himself had violated it long ago by 
robbery and murder. When he arrived at the bounda- 
ry of the Meccan territory, he was bidden to stop, and 
threatened with force in case lie should attempt to pen- 
etrate into the city. After protracted negotiations, 
however, many Meccans being desirous of peace on ac- 
count of their commercial interests, concluded it, and, 
among other terms, it was fixed that Mohammed should 
be allowed to partake of the pilgrim celebration the en- 
suing year. This treaty of peace, by which Mohammed 
was recognised as an equal power, increased bis author- 
ity, and permitted him to despatch his emissaries to all 
parts of Arabia, to make proselytes and enter into alli- 
ances. Soon he felt strong enough to avail himself of 
an opportune pretext to break the peace, and on a sud- 
den surprised Mecca, without any formal declaration of 
war, at the head of 10,000 men. The chief magistrates 
of the city were obliged (A.D. G30) to make their sub- 
mission, and acknowledged him not only as secular 
ruler, but as a plenipotentiary of the Deity. See Ko- 
KEisn. With this the victory of the new religion was 
secured in all Arabia. While, however, employed in 
destroying all traces of idolatry in the besieged city, and 
fixing the minor laws and ceremonies of the true faith, 
Mohammed heard of new armies which several warlike 
Arabic tribes bad sent against him, and which were 
concentrated near Taif (G30). lie went forth to en- 
counter the enemy, was again victorious, and his domin- 
ion and creed extended further and further even' day. 
From all parts flocked the deputations to do homage to 
him in the name of the various tribes, either as the 
messenger of God, or at least as the Prince of Arabia, 
and the year 8 of the llcgira was therefore called the 
year of the Deputations. 

Even before the capture of Mecca, Mohammed had 
been hold enough to summon the princes of the coun- 
tries antiguous to Arabia — Chosroes (of Persia), the em- 
peror llcraclius (of Constantinople), the king of Abys- 
sinia, and several Byzantine and Persian provincial gov- 
ernors — to be converted to his faith, llis letter to the 
king of Abyssinia has Ihjcii discovered on a leaf of parch- 
ment, which served as a cover to a manuscript, in a Cop- 
tic monastery in Upper Egypt, and accords tolerably 
with what wc know from Arabian biographers. It reads 
as follows: “In the name of God, the all-gracious and 
all-merciful, from Mohammed, the servant and ambas- 
sador of God, to Almueaucas, the prefect of the Copts. 
Hail to him who follows the divine guidance! I sum- 
mon thcc to confess the Islam. If thou eompliest with 
this summons, thy salvation is secured, and God will 
give thee a double reward lor thy devotion. Rut if 
thou refusest, the guilt of the Copts rests on thee. Oh, 
ye men of the Scriptures! approach and become our 
equals by professing that we adore only Allah, unasso- 
ciated with terrestrial beings, and own as Lord none be- 
side liim. If you will not agree to this, testify that we 
are God-resigned and faithful." The governor of Egypt 
was no more converted than llcraclius and Chosroes. 
lie, however, reeeived the delegates of Mohammed hos- 
pitably, and sent him, besides other valuable presents, 
two Abyssinian female slaves, oue of whom ^Mariam or 
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Maria) charmed the prophet to such a degree that he 
neglected his other wives on her account. 

The execution of one of Mohammed’s emissaries by 
Amru, the chief of the Christian Arabs on the Syrian 
frontier, occasioned the first war between Mohammed 
and the Byzantines, terminating unfavorably to the 
former. Nor had a second campaign the desired suc- 
cess, for he did not seeure the wished-for participation 
of the pagan allies, and he had to be satisfied with the 
homage of a few minor princes on his way to the fron- 
tiers, and returned without having carried out his in- 
tention. 

Towards the end of the 10th year of the Hegira he 
undertook, at the head of at least 40,000 Moslems, his 
last solemn pilgrimage to Mecea, and there (on the 
Mount Arafat) instructed them in all the important 
laws and ordinances, chiefly of the pilgrimage; and the 
ceremonies observed by him on that occasion were re- 
corded in the Koran and fixed for all time. lie again 
solemnly exhorted his believers to righteousness and 
piety, and chiefly recommended them to protect the 
weak, the poor, and the women, and to abstain from 
usury. Among the most important of his ordinances 
at this time are to be noticed the abolishment of the 
leap-year, which the Arabs, in common with the Jew’s, 
had been aceustomed to observe, and in its place in- 
troduced the pure lunar year, by which alone the sa- 
cred months as w’ell as the pilgrimage and the month 
of fasting were fixed. Another very important com- 
mandment which he gave at this time w r as that thence- 
forth the sacred city of Mecea was to be entered only 
by Mohammedans, and that even outside of it idolaters 
were to be entirely exterminated. Jews and Chris- 
tians were to be tolerated, if they would humbly sub- 
mit and pay a capitation tax. His caliph — Omar — 
added to the commandment, in order to humiliate those 
of another faith, several oppressive restrictions for the 
nations conquered by him, and the succeeding caliphs, 
according to the degree of tolerance or fanaticism actu- 
ating them, mitigated or aggravated the same. Non- 
Mohammedans, in order to be easily recognised as infi- 
dels, were obliged to distinguish themselves by the color 
of their turbans, the Jew's being enjoined to wear black, 
the Christians blue ones. They were forbidden to car- 
ry arms, w’ere ordered to ride on asses (not on horses), on 
the streets to yield the way to the Mohammedans, and 
in public assemblies to rise before them. Their houses 
must not be higher than those of the faithful ; nor w’ere 
they permitted to hold public processions nor ring bells, 
nor make proselytes, nor keep any Moslem slaves, nor 
acquire any captives or other military persons, nor pos- 
sess any seal with Arabic letters, nor have any intimacy 
with Moslem females. Jew’s and Christians should not 
be employed in offiees of chancery — an interdiction en- 
acted by Omar, but rarely observed because of the igno- 
rance of the primitive Arabians as well as later Turks, 
who, for want of knowledge of state affairs, found the 
services of Jews and Christians in various administra- 
tive branches indispensable. 

After his return from Mecca, Mohammed busily ap- 
plied himself to the fitting-out of a new expedition 
against the Byzantines. In the very midst of his war- 
like preparations he was suddenly taken dangerously ill 
with fever. One night, while severely suffering, w’e are 
told by Mohammedan chroniclers, Mohammed went to 
the cemetery' of Medina, and prayed and wept upon the 
tombs, praising the dead, and wishing that he himself 
might soon be delivered from the storms of this world. 
For a few more days he went about; at last, too w’eak 
further to visit his wives, he chose the house of Ave- 
sha, situated near a mosque, as his abode during his 
sickness. He continued to take part in the public pray- 
ers as long as he could ; until at last, feeling that his 
hour had come, he once more preached to the people, 
recommending Abu-Bekr and Usama, the son of Zaid, as 
the generals whom he had chosen for the army. He 
then asked, like Samuel, w'hether he had wronged any 


one, and read to them passages from the Koran, preparing 
the minds of his hearers for his death, and exhorting 
them to peace among themselves, and to strict obedience 
to the tenets of the faith. A few days afterwards he 
asked for writing materials, probably in order to fix a 
successor to his office as chief of the faithful ; but Omar, 
fearing he might choose Ali, while he himself inclined 
to Abu-Bekr, would not allow him to be furnished with 
them. In his last wanderings he only spoke of angels 
and heaven. He died in the lap of Ayesha, about 
noon of Monday, the I2th (1 1th) of the third month, in 
the year 11 of the Hegira (June 8, 632). Mohamme- 
dan biographers maintain that their prophet died of the 
consequences of eating roast mutton poisoned by a 
Jewess, w’lio is said to have sought the revenge of a 
brother whom the Islamites killed in the campaign of 
Cheibar. But, as this campaign took plaee four years 
previous to Mohammed’s death, it might have beeu a 
difficult task to the contemporary Arabian physicians to 
prove it, even if the attempt at poisoning were verified. 
It is much more probable (what also occurred in the 
case of Abu-Bekr, the later caliph) that such a story 
w'as concocted to have him die a martyr’s death ; for 
the Arabs regard as martyrs those who perish in a holy 
w r ar, i. e. in a war carried on against infidels. 

Many fictions w’ere resorted to in the first century of 
the Mohammedan a.*ra to glorify their deceased prophet. 
Fanatic Moslems represent him to have enjoyed special 
favors from on high from the day of his birth. 'Ye re- 
cur to the exclamation he is said to have uttered as 
he made his appearance in the world ; as a man, we are 
told the desert w r as covered with shade-trees as he wan- 
dered through the same, and even roeks saluted him as 
the apostle of the Lord. A man created before all cre- 
ated beings, as tradition has it (at whose birth there 
were supernatural manifestations), must not die of a 
common illness: he must perish at least as a martyr. 
It is difficult to decide how much Mohammed himself 
has contributed to these legends; certain it is that he 
frequently, in order to attain his ends, did not despise 
any means of imposture and delusion, and made the 
angel Gabriel play a part as bearer of divine revelations 
in which he did not himself believe. He probably 
feared the destruction of his whole work — a work which, 
after naive credulity and religious enthusiasm had been 
succeeded by sober sense, he cannot possibly have con- 
sidered salutary for his people, certainly not if his new 
doctrines w’ere to be forced upon them by the sword and 
persecution. The inconsistency of his course is cer- 
tainly marvellous, for he introduced those very meas- 
ures against which he had himself declaimed so loudly 
until suddenly transformed from the subject, to the ruler. 
It may be granted even that he frequently played the 
deceiver for the good of a cause which he believed just 
and worthy of his best strength, and for which he judged 
I his people ill prepared unless he could claim the author- 
ity of a divine messenger; but it is to be regretted that 
if Mohammed actually strove to elevate his people, as 
w’e believe he did at first, he continued the deceiver 
after he had attained power sufficient to enforce his 
dicta, and that he not unfrequentlv did so to further his 
own personal purposes, often only for a transient accom- 
modation, as, for instance, when he represented God as 
commanding that nobody should enter his house unless 
invited, and to retire immediately after taking a meal. 
“ The Prophet hesitates to dismiss you, even if you are 
tedious ; but God does not hesitate to tell you the truth.” 

As much as his public life and liis appearance as 
prophet and legislator may be liable to censure, his pri- 
vate life, excepting his sensuality, if his biographers 
report the truth, w’as exemplary. He w r as affable, con- 
versed with even-body, w r as plain in dress ami diet, and 
so little pretentious as to forbid external reverence from 
his companions, and to refuse from his slaves a service 
which he could perform himself. lie was often seen in 
the market buying provisions, and at home milking 
goats and mending clothes. 11c visited the sick, and 
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was in sympathy with sufferers; he was generous and 
forbearing, if policy did not dictate a contrary course. 

I lis benevolence and liberality were especially marked; 
and indeed they must have been great, for he left no 
riches, though the war-booty which he shared, and the 
presents which flowed to him from all sides, must have 
placed large means at his command. Upon the whole, 
it cannot be denied that Mohammed improved and ele- 
vated the political and religions condition of Arabia, 
lie united the dispersed, mutually inimical, idolatrous 
Arabian tribes into a great nation, allied by a faith in 
God and a belief in a future life. In place of bloody 
vengeance for murder and of rude force, he instituted 
an inviolable code, which, in spite of deficiencies, still 
forms the fundamental law of the Islamitic kingdoms. 
On the women he bestowed, in spite of some restric- 
tions, many rights which they had not enjoyed before 
him. lie mitigated the lot of the slaves, as far as the 
spirit of his age permitted, and declared emancipation to 
be a work agreeable to the Deity. lie cared like a fa- 
ther for the poor, the widows, and orphans; condemned 
the vices which degrade humanity and have a disturb- 
ing influence on social life, and exhorted to the virtues 
recommended in the Old and New Testaments. 

This, in briefest outline, is the history of Mohammed’s 
career. We have not been able to dwell, as we could 
wish, at any length, either on the peculiar circum- 
stances of his inner life, which preceded and accompa- 
nied his “ prophetic” course, nor on the part which idol- 
atry, Judaism, Christianity, and his own reflection re- 
spectively, bore in the formation of his religion ; nor 
have we been able to trace the process by which his 
“mission” grew upon him, as it were, and he, from a 
simple admonisher of his family, became the founder of 
a faith to which above 130,000,000 are said to adhere. 

Personal Characteristics . — In appearance, Mohammed 
was of middling size, had broad shoulders, a wide chest, 
and large bones; and he was fleshy, but not stout. The 
immoderate size of his head was partly disguised by the 
long locks of hair, which in slight curls came nearly down 
to the lobe of his ears. 1 1 is oval face, t hough tawny, was 
rather fair lbr an Arab, but neither pale nor high-colored. 
The forehead was broad, and his fine and long but nar- 
row eyebrows were separated by a vein, which yon could 
see throbbing if he was angry. Under long eyelashes 
sparkled^bloodshot black eyes through wide-slit eyelids, 
llis nose was large, prominent, and slightly hooked, and 
the tip of it seemed to be turned up, but was not so in 
reality. The mouth was wide; lie had a good set of 
teeth, and the fore-teeth were asunder. Ilis beard rose 
from the cheek-bones, and came down to the collar- 
bone; he clipped his mustaches, but did not shave 
them, lie stooped, and was slightly luimp-backed. 
llis gait was careless, and he walked fast but heavily, 
as if he were ascending a hill; and if he looked back, 
he turned round his whole body. The mildness of his 
countenance gained him the confidence of every one; 
but he eotdd not look straight into a man’s face: he 
turned his eves usually outwards. On his back he had 
a round fleshy tumor of the size of a pigeon’s egg; its 
furrowed surface was covered with hair, and its base 
was surrounded by black moles. This was considered 
as the seal of his prophetic mission, at least during the 
latter part of his career, by his followers, who were so 
devout that they found a cure for their uilings in drink- 
ing the waters in which he had bathed; and it must 
have been very refreshing, for he perspired profusely, 
and his skin exhaled a strong smell, lie bestowed con- 
siderable care on his person, and more particularly on 
his teeth, which he rubbed so frequently with a piece 
of wood that a Shiah author was induced to consider it 
as one of the signs of his prophetic mission, lie bathed 
frequently, washed several times a day, ami oiled his 
head profusely after washing it. At times he dyed his 
hair and beard red with henna, in imitation of his grand- 
father, who imported this habit from Yemen. Though 
he did not comb himself regularly, he did it now and 


then. At first he wore his hair like the Jews and Chris- 
tians; for he said, “In all instances in which God has 
not given me an order to the contrary, I like to follow 
their example;” but subsequently he divided it, like 
most of his countrymen. Every evening he applied 
antimony to his eyes ; and though he had not many gray 
hairs even when he died, he concealed them by dyeing 
or oiling them, in order to please his wives, many of 
whom were young and inclined to be giddy, and whose 
numbers he increased in proportion as he became more 
decrepit. The prophet was usually dressed in a white 
cotton shirt, or blouse, with pockets, and sleeves which 
reached to his wrists. lie had a skull-cap ami a turban 
on his head, the extremities hanging down the back ; 
and sandals, with two leather straps over the instep, on 
his feet. In the house he wore merely a piece of cloth 
tied round his temples, leaving the crown of the head 
uncovered. Sometimes he wore, instead of the shirt, a 
“ suit of clothes,” which consisted of an apron — that is to 
say, a piece of cloth tied round the waist and hanging 
in folds down to the legs, like a woman’s petticoat — and 
a sheet, or square shawl, which was thrown over the left 
shoulder and wrapped round the body under the right 
arm. Sometimes he wrapped himself in a blanket. In 
temperament, Mohammed was melancholic, and in the 
highest degree nervous. lie was generally low-spirit- 
ed, thinking, and restless ; and he spoke little, and never 
without necessity. His eyes were mostly cast to the 
ground, and lie seldom raised them towards heaven. 
The excitement under which he composed the more 
poetical Surahs of the Koran was so great that he said 
that they had caused him gray hair; his lips were quiv- 
ering and his hands shaking while he received the in- 
spiration. Any offensive smell made him so uncomfort- 
able that he forbade persons who had eaten garlic or 
onions to come into his place of worship. In a man of 
semi-barbarous habits this is remarkable. lie had a 
woollen garment, and was obliged to throw it away 
when it began to smell from perspiration, “on account 
of his delicate constitution.” When he was taken ill, 
he sobbed like a woman in hysterics; or, as Ayesha 
says, he roared like a camel ; and his friends reproached 
him for his unmanly bearing. During the battle of 
Badr his nervous excitement seems to have bordered 
on frenzy. The faculties of his mind were extremely 
unequally developed; he was unfit for the common du- 
ties of life, and even after his mission he was led in all 
practical questions by his friends. But he had a vivid 
imagination, the greatest elevation of mind, refined sen- 
timents, and a taste for the sublime. 

The articles Koran and Mohammedanism contain 
some further details on his doctrine and its history. 

Mohammed Abd-el-Wahab, the founder of 
the Mohammedan sect named after him Wahabite*, was 
born in Nejed or Xejd, Central Arabia, about the close 
of the 17th century, in thetribe of Temim, and claimed 
descent from Mohammed the prophet, bike his proto- 
type, the great Mohammed, he spent the early part of 
i his life in trading expeditions to Bassora, Bagdad, and 
1 Damascus. Tradition even claims for him extensive 
journeys, reaching to India on the east and to Constan- 
tinople on the west, lie was a prudent and sagacious 
young man, and greatly devoted to his studies in the 
iaw and the Koran, and, like a faithful Moslem, he 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. There he 
became tired with such an ascetic fanaticism that on 
his return he was compelled to quit his native village 
for Deraijeh, in the central highlands of Arabia, soon 
to become the capital of the new theocracy, bike the 
prophet of the crescent, when he looked abroad over the 
degenerate state, of his countrymen. Abd-el-Wahab saw 
that liis co-religionists had fallen away from the purity 
of life and belief which made Islam master of all the 
civilized world save a corner of Europe, and lie resolved 
to bring them back to the truth, lie scouted the tradi- 
tions which had buried the pure Koran under their mass, 
he condemned the idolatry which regarded Mohammed 
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as more tlian a mere man inspired by the one God, and 
lie enforced with a fanatical earnestness fasting, alms- 
giving, prayer, and the pilgrimage to Mecca, while he 
forbade the gratification of all vice and luxury, whether 
drinking, gambling, smoking, debauchery, usury, false 
witnesses, tine dresses, or grand tombs. Being a man of 
talent and eloquence, he soon gained followers. At first 
his progress was slow, but gradually his doctrines be- 
came popular, and he ultimately succeeded in spreading 
them widely, and in establishing his power likewise, 
lie died near the close of the 18th century; but the 
Wahabites have continued to grow in strength and 
numbers all over Asia, particularly India, until there is 
now scarcely a city of any size in Northern India in 
which followers of his are not to be found. For the last 
ten years the Wahabites have been subject to rigor- 
ous searching on the part of the British government, 
and it would now appear that they have joined to their 
religious a political creed which is dangerous to the 
welfare of Western society in the East. See Moham- 
medan Sects; Wahabites. (J. II. W.) 

Mohammed Aben-Kerram, founder of a Mo- 
hammedan sect, was born at Serenj about A.D. 820. 
After teaching in his native city, he came to Khorassan, 
where he met a celebrated hermit, Ahmed ben-IIarb, who 
induced him to visit the Kaaba. On his return to Kho- 
rassan, after a five years’ sojourn in Mecca, he taught 
his new doctrines in Nichapur. He was imprisoued 
by Mohammed ben-Thaher, but finally escaped and 
found refuge in Jerusalem. He is the founder of the 
Anthropomorphites, or Mochebihes. He died in Jerusa- 
lem in 868. 

Mohammed al-Darazi, one of the founders of the 
sect of the Druses, was born near Bokhara about A.D. 
960. In 1010 he came to Egypt, where he was convert- 
ed to the doctrines of Hakim al-Mokanna. This doc- 
trine admitted incarnation consecutive with divinity in 
different persons. He was the first to regard Hakim 
al-Mokanua, then ruling in Egypt, as the last of these 
incarnates. He published a book in which he set forth 
the successions of incarnation since Adam. The caliph 
Hakim was so influenced by him as to intrust to him 
virtually the management of all government affairs. 
Darazi, having published his work, read it in a mosque 
at Cairo, whereupon the people, greatly displeased with 
his innovations, attempted to slay him. Hakim ap- 
peared to disapprove of the conduct of Darazi, but se- 
cretly furnished him with money to quietly advance 
his cause, and advised him to preach his doctrines in the 
mountains of Syria, where he successfully taught his 
dogmas, permitting his followers the use of wine, forni- 
cation, and incest. Mohammed afterwards returned to 
Egypt, where he set himself up as the true imam, 
brought about a revolt against authority, anil in the 
conflict lost his life in 1019. See works referred to in the 
article Dkuses ; Ismaeijtes. 

Mohammed Hakim Ispahani ( Ilaji ), a 
Parsec doctor, was born at Ispahan about 1790. He was 
the mollah of a religious sect known as the Rasmians, 
or old orthodox Parsees. His writings reveal interest- 
ing facts concerning what is left at Bombay of the Par- 
sees, or fire-worshippers. For the good of his sect, Mo- 
hammed wrote, in Persian and in English, Kathib Ji 
bilan A shat al-Kabiseh , or “Selections of Mohammed 
from History, forming a perfect Illustration of the pres- 
ent Theological Discussions of the Parsees” (Bombay, 
fol. 1827), in which he aims to prove that the old Per- 
sian intercalary sera is of the remotest antiquity, and, 
in fact, originated in the days of Zoroaster. The be- 
lievers of other Parsee sects, however, such as the 
Chahinchahmians, Kodmians, and Churigarians, would 
have it date only from Yezdegerd III, the last of the 
Sassanide kings. In answer to certain books written 
by his opponents on religious matters, Mohammed wrote 
Dafakh al-IIazl, being a refutation of mollah Firuz’s 
work, entitled Ressana Moussumal badallak, etc. (Bom- 


bay, 1832, 4to). Mohammed Hakim Ispahani died at 
Bombay about 1846. See Zenker, Bibl. Orient, s. v. ; 
Spiegel, Chrestomathia Persica. — Hoefer, A T ouv. Biog. 
Generate, xxxv, 759. 

Mohammedanism, called by its professors Islam, 
meaning “resignation” or “entire submission” (i. e. to 
the will of God), in accordance w ith the Koran, which, 
as we have already seen in the article under that head- 
ing, is the Bible of the Mohammedan, and in the days 
of the Prophet was the only sacred book in use, the sole 
exponent of duty and privilege to the Moslem, as the 
Mohammedan calls himself. The Koran, however, be- 
ing a miscellaneous collection of hymns, prayers, dog- 
mas, sermons, occasional speeches, narratives, legends, 
laws, orders for the time in which they wire given, 
without any chronological arrangement, and full of rep- 
etitions and contradictions, owing to the manner of its 
collection, -which took place subsequent to Mohammed’s 
death, soon proved too disconnected to be continued, 
even by the most ardent disciple of Islam, as the sole 
guide of authority. Neither dogmas nor laws are here 
reduced to a system ; they had been inserted by piece- 
meal just as they had been written down, or even after- 
wards discovered in the reminiscences of Mohammed’s 
companions. But, aside from these imperfections of con- 
tradictions, repetitions, and the want of system, it was 
manifest also that the Koran was lacking in instruction 
on many important theological questions, in which light 
the Mohammedan is accustomed to regard all ritual, 
dogmatic, and juridical matters. The Moslem therefore 
resorted, in the first place, to oral tradition, and by the 
aid of reported expressions of the Prophet, and exam- 
ples in his public and private life ( Hadith and Summit), 
supplemented the deficiencies and elucidated the ob- 
scure passages of the Koran (q. v.). When this resource 
failed to meet all wants, the decrees of the imams, i. e. 
of the caliphs as spiritual heads, were raised to the au- 
thority of divine laws and doctrines. Thus a religious 
structure, extended by analogy and induction, supported 
by the Koran, by tradition, and by decrees of the imams, 
comprising juridical, ritualistic, and dogmatic doctrines, 
was gradually completed into a systematic whole, suffi- 
cient for all purposes as a guide to the Moslem. But 
we need hardly add that into such a pecnliar construc- 
tion contradictions in theory and practice have found 
their way, according to the different traditions and de- 
cisions of the imams or expounders of the law, besides 
the various interpretations put upon the Koran itself 
within the pale of the different Mohammedan sects that 
have arisen since the days of the Prophet. See Mo- 
hammedan Sects. For the historical and ethical cir- 
cumstances that conduced to the origin and progress of 
Mohammedanism, see the article Moiiammed. 

Moslemism consists of a dogmatical or theoretical 
part, called “Iman” (i. e. faith), and a practical part, 
called “ Din” (i. e. religion.) (See Vamberv, Per Islam 
im neunzehnten Jalirhundert [Leips. 1875]). 

I. Dogmas. — The doctrines of Islam, as originally insti- 
tuted upon its foundation, may be reduced to three lead- 
ing propositions, viz. : (1) the doctrine of one Deity, (2) 
of the revelation or prophetic vision of Mohammed, and 
(3) the immortality of the soul, the latter being closely 
interlinked with the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, of paradise, and of hell, the day of judgment, and 
the rewarding of the good and faithful, as well as the 
punishment of the wicked and of infidels. Though 
these doctrines are plain and simple, they became, nev- 
ertheless, even in the first century of the Mohammedan 
ajra, subjects of the most violent polemics. A man like 
Mohammed, in whom not the least trace of scholarly 
education is to be found, was unable to set up a sys- 
tematic structure of doctrines. True, we find in sundry 
passages of the Koran that God is the creator and pre- 
server of the world; that he is One, omniscient, omnip- 
otent, eternal, just, and graeions. But the Arabs, after 
becoming acquainted with Persian religions and ideas, 
and with Grecian philosophy, would not be satisfied with 
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such simplicity. Their desire for knowledge led them 
to further inquiries, for which they found no solution in 
the Koran, and which therefore gave occasion to dis- 
sensions, the more irremediable as they were in part 
connected with political differences. At the very ear- 
liest epoch reflective minds among the faithful took 
offence and exception to many dogmas, particularly on 
the essence of the Deity and its relation to mankind, as 
well as to the irrational doctrines concerning the Ko- 
ran itself. Thus the orthodox taught that the divine 
attributes existed, so to speak, by the side of Deity; 
while the Motazelitcs, i. e. the Separatists, considered 
the Deity itself as the essence of wisdom, beneficence, 
power, and other qualities. The doctrine of the justice 
of God led the latter (i. c. the dissenters) further to ac- 
cept the dogma of human free will, while the orthodox 
inclined more or less to the Augnstinian doctrine of pre- 
destination and grace. This same doctrine induced the 
liberal Mohammedans to assume a gradation of sin and 
punishment ; while, according to the opinion of the 
strictly orthodox, every Moslem who commits only one 
sin, and departs this life without repentance, is con- 
signed to eternal punishment. (See below.) Thus 
also the absolute unity of the Deity induced the Sepa- 
ratists to maintain that the Koran was created, since 
otherwise two (things) beings must have existed from 
eternity; the orthodox, on the contrary, regard the Ko- 
ran as something uncreated, lest, (iod being immutable, 
it be viewed as not belonging to his being, and thereby 
the whole doctrine of revelation become undermined. 
The latter dogma was fiercely disputed under the caliph 
Manum, who instituted a formal inquisition, and perse- 
cuted to the utmost the adherents of the doctrine of the 
eternity of the Koran. 

Much controversy arose also concerning the dogma of 
divine foreordination, and both contending parties found 
no difficulty in bringing proof from the Koran, which 
is especially rich in contradictions on this point. In one 
passage it reads: “ To him who wants this world wc 
give directly according to our pleasure; but he will be 
rejected and derided in the future state, and burned in 
hell.” In another passage it is said : “ Follow the most 
beautiful sent to you from your Lord, before punishment 
befalls you, and yon find no more assistance; before the 
soul exclaims. Woe to me! 1 have sinned ami was of the 
mockers; or, If (iod would have guided me, I would have 
feared him; or, Could I return to the earth, 1 would prac- 
tice the good. Not so; my signs (the verses of the 
Koran) have come to thee, thou hast declared them lies, 
thou wast haughty and unbelieving.” While these and 
similar passages, as well as the continual throats and 
promises, speak clearly in favor of a dogma of human 
free will, there are others which make the acts of man 
dependent on the divine will, and render man, as to vir- 
tue and vice, a blind instrument of divine arbitrariness. 
Thus wc read : “ For those who are unbelievers, it is the 
same whether thou ((iod is speaking to Mohammed) 
ndmonishest them or not; they believe not. (iod has 
scaled their hearts, and over their eyes and ears there 
is a covering.” And further: “The infidels say, Why 
does (Iod not semi any miracles to him (Mohammed)'? 
.Sav, The Lord leaves in error whom he chooses, and 
guides those who turn to him who believe, and whose 
hearts find rest at the thought of Divinity.” Vcrv fre- 
quently we meet in the Koran with the phrase: “(iod 
guides whom he pleases, and leaves in error whom he 
pleases.” These and similar verses, however, if we sur- 
vey the whole without any bias, can l>e interpreted as 
meaning that (iod in his wisdom appoints at what time 
and which people he will bless by his revelation, and that 
he strengthens by faith the men who desire the good and 
true in their aspirations, while he abandons those in 
whom the propensity for evil predominates, to their 
more and more increasing corruption, and thus measur- 
ably hardens their hearts. Again: if the doctrine of 
predestination is stiffly adopted, not to come in conflict 
with divine justice, the doctrine of original sin— i. e. of 


' an internal corruption of mankind in consequence of the 
sin of Adam — must also be assumed. Ilut such a dogma 
is not mooted in the Koran ; on the contrary, in several 
places the idea of accountability for the sins of others is 
controverted. There is, to he sure, in the Koran, as in 
the Old Testament, the narrative of the first human 
couple residing in paradise, of their disobedience against 
God’s interdiction, and of their expulsion from it; how- 
ever, when Adam repented of his sin, (Iod pardoned him, 
and said to him : “ Leave the paradise, but my guide 
(revelation) will come to you; he who follows it has 
nothing to fear and never will know sorrow, but the in- 
fidels who declare onr signs lies will he eternal inmates 
of hell.” Thus it is evidently taught that the curse 
which rested on the human race by Adam’s sin is avert- 
ed; divine grace manifests itself by revelation, and 
even- prophet from Adam to Mohammed, who desig- 
nated himself as the last one for the seal of prophecy, 
is a Saviour for every one who believes in revelation, 
ami acts according to its precepts. Of a further grace 
to purify mankind from original sin, and enable them 
to regain the beatitude of paradise, no mention is made, 
consequently the idea of being predestined to damna- 
tion would not be compatible with divine justice. 

The history of the prophets also occupies a very 
large space in the Koran, Besides the Old Testament, 
several other prophets are named, who are said to have 
been sent to the extinct tribes of Arabia. The history 
of all these so-called divine messengers is embellished 
with many legends, partly to be found in the Talmud 
and in the Midrash, but by Mohammed fashioned to suit 
his purpose, in order to inspire his antagonists with fear 
and his votaries with consolation. lie likes to identify 
himself with the Biblical prophets, puts into their mouth 
such words as he addressed to the Mceeans, represents 
also those messengers of (Iod as disregarded bv their 
contemporaries, ami that hence (iod’s wrath is inflamed, 
and infidels are caused to perish with ignominy, until 
finally, however, truth comes to prevail, and the perse- 
cuted prophet triumphs, surrounded by the few who be- 
lieved in him previous to the divine punishment.- In 
pursuance of this system, Mohammed, to be consistent, 
cannot accept the crucifixion of Christ ; for no man ought 
to atone for the sins of others, nor ought a prophet to be 
forsaken by (iod. Therefore the Koran teaches it was 
not Christ who was crucified, but an infidel dew whom 
(Iod invested with the form of Christ, whom the dews 
crucified in his stead. “ Verily, Christ .Jesus, the son of 
Mary, is the apostle of God, and his word, which lie con- 
veyed unto Mary, and a spirit proceeding from him, hon- 
orable in this world and in the world to come; and one 
of those who approach near to the presence of (iod. Yet 
desus was a mere mortal, ami not the son of God; his 
enemies conspired against his life, but a phantom was 
substituted for him on the cross, while he was translated 
to heaven” (Sur. iii. 51 ; iv, 156. 150). There is also other 
mention ami estimate expressed in the Koran concern- 
ing Christ, lie is called the living Word and Spirit 
of God. The miraculous birth of Christ has nothing 
offensive to Mohammed, for Adam had also been created 
by the breath of God. Neither does he hesitate to re- 
ceive all miracles related in the Gospels, since similar 
ones had been performed by Abraham ami Moses. 
Kven the ascension is to him neither new nor incredi- 
ble, as the same is reported of Elijah and Enoch. Be- 
sides the crucifixion, lie abhors in the ( 'hristian dogmas 
the supposition that a prophet with his mother are placed 
next to the Deity, and declares the Trinitarian view to 
be an impious fiction of the priests. The Moham- 
medan doctrine of God’s nature ami attributes coincides 
with the Christian, inasmuch as lie is hv both taught 
to be the creator of all things in heaven and earth, who 
rules and preserves all things, without beginning, om- 
nipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, ami full of mercy. 
Yet. according to the Mohammedan belief, he has no 
oilspring : “He bogetteth not. nor is lie begotten." Nor 
is JeAis called anything but a prophet and an apostle, 
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althougn Mohammed goes so far as to say that the j 
birth of Christ was due to a miraculous divine opera- 
tion. But after all it is taught that, as the Koran super- 
seded the Gospel, so Mohammed supersedes Christ, and 
he is declared to be by far the most illustrious apostle 
(Sur. xxiil, 40). Of particular importance for Moham- 
med is the annunciation of a Paraelete, whieh he applied 
to himself, either pretending or even actually believing it 
to be himself. Of equal significance for him, and there- 
fore treated by him with great predilection, is Abraham, 
first, because of his simple doetrines, to whieh Moham- 
med himself adhered in the early period of his prophetic 
mission; and, secondly, on account of the sacred plaees 
and relics in Meeea of whieh he (Abraham) is called the 
founder; and, thirdly and finally, because he was the 
father of Ishmael, from whom Mohammed and his raee 
claim descent. The Sunnites look in quite a different 
light upon the prophets. They regard them, as a class, 
as the simple carriers of revelation, but in all other re- 
spects declare them to be common men, liable to human 
infirmities; while the Shiites pronounce them perfectly 
pure and sinless, like the angels, instruments of God, 
who only execute and always have executed his orders, 
exeept Iblis, who on aeeount of his disobedience was 
rejected, and, as Satan, tries to seduce men. An impor- 
tant dogma with the Shiites is that of the Imamat, or 
hereditary succession of descendants of the Prophet by 
his daughter Fatima, consort of Ali — a doctrine which 
the Sunnites do not acknowledge. Many of them see in 
the caliphate merely a political institution, which ought 
to have the welfare of the nations for its foundation and 
supreme end. 

A prominent dogma in Islam is the belief in angels, 
whom they thus picture : Created of fire, and endowed 
with a kind of uncorporeal body, they stand between 
God and man, adoring or waiting upon the former, or 
interceding for and guarding the latter. The four chief 
angels are “ The Holy Spirit,” or “ Angel of Revelations” 
— Gabriel; the special proteetor and guardian of the 
Jews — Michael; the “Angel of Death” — Azrael (Ra- 
phael, in the apocryphal gospel of Barnabas), and Isra- 
fil — Uriel, whose office it will be to sound the trumpet 
at the resurrection. It will hardly be necessary, after 
what we have said under Mohammed, to point out, in 
every individual instance, how most of his “religious” 
notions were taken almost bodily from the Jewish le- 
gends; this angelologv, however, the Jews had them- 
selves borrowed from the Persians, only altering the 
names, and, in a few eases, the offices of the chief angelic 
dignitaries. Besides angels, there are good and evil 
genii, the ehief of the latter being Iblis (Despair), onee 
called Azazil, who, refusing to pay homage to Adam, was 
rejected by God. These Jin are of a grosser fabric than 
angels, and subject to death. They, too, have different 
names and offices (Peri, Fairies ; Div, Giants; Takvins, 
Fates, ete.), and are, in almost every respeet, like the 
Shedim in the Talmud and Midrash. A further point 
of belief is that of certain God-given Seripturcs, reveal- 
ed successively to the different prophets. Four only of 
the original one hundred and four sacred books, viz. 
the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, and the Koran, 
are said to have survived; the three former, however, 
in a mutilated and falsified condition. Besides these, a 
certain apocryphal gospel, attributed to St. Barnabas, 
and the writings of Daniel, together with those of a few 
other prophets, are taken notice of by the Moslems, but 
not as canonical books. The number of prophets, sent 
at various times, is stated variously at between two and 
three hundred thousand, among whom 313 were apostles, 
and six were specially commissioned to proclaim new 
laws and dispensations, whieh abrogated the preceding 
ones. These were Adam, Xoah, Abraham, Moses, Je- 
sus, and Mohammed — the last the greatest of them all, 
and the propagator of the final dispensation. 

The belief in the resurrection and the final judgment 
is another important article of faith. The dead are re- 
ceived in their graves by an angel announcing the com- 


ing of the two examiners, Monker and Nakir, who put 
questions to the corpse respecting his belief in God and 
Mohammed, and who, in accordance with the answers, 
either torture or comfort him. This, again, is the Jew- 
ish “Chibbut hak-keber,” the Beating of the Grave, a 
hyperbolical description of the sufferings during the in- 
termediate state after death. The soul, awaiting the 
general resurrection, enters according to its rank, either 
immediately into paradise (prophets), or partakes, in the 
shape of a green bird, of the delights of the abode of 
bliss (martyrs), or — in the case of common believers — is 
supposed either to stay near the grave, or to be with 
Adam in the lowest heaven, or to remain either in the 
well of Zem-Zem, or in the trumpet of the resurrection. 
According to others, it rests in the shape of a white bird 
under the throne of God. The souls of the infidels 
dwell in a certain well in the province of Hadramaut 
(Heb. Courts of Death), or, being first offered to heav- 
en, then offered to earth, and rejected by either, become 
subject to unspeakable tortnres until the day of resur- 
rection. 

Mohammedan theologians are very much divided in 
regard to the doetrine of the resurrection. Mohammed 
himself seems to have held that both soul and body will 
be raised, and the “Bone Luz” of the Jewish Ilaggadah 
was by him transformed into the bone Al-Ajb, the rump- 
bone, whieh will remain uncorrupted until the last day, 
and from whieh the whole body will spring anew, after 
a forty-days’ rain. Among the signs by which the ap- 
proach of the last day may be known — nearly all taken 
from the legendary part of the Talmud and Midrash, 
where the signs of the coming of the Messiah are enu- 
merated — are the decay of faith among men, the ad- 
vancing of the meanest persons to highest dignities, 
wars, seditions, and tumults, and consequent dire dis- 
tress, so that a man passing another’s grave shall say: 
“ 'Would to God I were in his place!” Certain prov- 
inces shall revolt, and the buildings of Medina shall reach 
to Yahab. Again: the sun will rise in the -west; the 
Beast will appear; Constantinople will be taken by the 
descendants of Isaae ; the Antichrist will come, and be 
killed by Jesus at Lud. There will further take place 
a w ar with the Jews, Gog and Magog’s (Jajug and Ma- 
juj’s) eruption, a great smoke, an eclipse, the Moham- 
medans will return to idolatry, a great treasure will be 
found in the Euphrates, the Kaaba will be destroyed by 
the Ethiopians, beasts and inanimate things will speak, 
and, finally, a wind will sweep away the souls of those 
who have faith, even if equal only to a grain of mustard 
seed, so that the world shall be left in ignoranee. 

The time of the resurrection even Mohammed could 
not learn from Gabriel : it is a mystery. Three blasts 
will announce it: that of consternation, of such terrible 
powers that mothers shall neglect the babes on their 
breasts, and that heaven and earth will melt; that of 
exanimation, whieh will annihilate all things and be- 
ings, even the angel of death, save paradise and hell, 
and their inhabitants; and, forty years later, that of 
resurrection, when all men, Mohammed first, shall have 
their souls breathed into their restored bodies, and will 
sleep in their sepulchres until the final doom has been 
passed upon them. The day of judgment, lasting from 
one to fifty thousand years, will call up angels, genii, 
men, and animals. The trial over, the righteous will 
enter paradise, to the right hand, and the wieked will 
pass to the left, into hell; both, however, have first to 
go over the bridge Al-Sirat, laid over the midst of hell, 
being finer than a hair, and sharper than the edge of a 
sw'ord, and beset with thorns on either side. The right- 
eous will proceed on their path with ease and swiftness, 
but the wicked will fall down headlong to hell below. 
Paradise is divided from hell by a partition ( Orf), in 
whieh a certain number of half-saints will find place. 
The blessed, destined for the abodes of eternal delight 
(Jannat-Aden ; Heb. Gan-Eden) — of which it is, how- 
ever, not quite certain whether it is already created — 
will first drink of the Pond of the Prophet, which is 
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supplied from the rivers of paradise, whiter than milk, I 
and more odoriferous than musk. Arrived at one of 
the eight gates, they will be met by beautiful youths 
and angels; and their degree of righteousness (proph- 
ets, religious teachers, martyrs, believers) will procure 
for them the corresponding degree of happiness. It 
may, however, not be superfluous to add that, according 1 
to the Mohammedan doctrine, it is not a person’s good 
works or merits which gain his admittance, but solely 
God’s mercy; also that the poor will enter paradise live 
hundred years before the rich; and that the majority 
of the inhabitants of hell are women. 

As to the various felicities which await the pious 
(and of which there are about a hundred degrees), they 
are a wild conglomeration of Jewish, Christian, Magi an, 
and other fancies on the subject, to which the Prophet’s 
own exceedingly sensual imagination has added very 
considerably. Feasting in the most gorgeous and deli- 
cious variety, the most costly and brilliant garments, 
odors and music of the most ravishing nature, and, 
above all, the enjoyment of the Ilftr Al-()yun, the black- 
eyed daughters of paradise, created of pure musk, and 
free from all the bodily weaknesses of the female sex, 
are held out as a reward to the commonest inhabitants 
of paradise, who will always remain in the full vigor of 
their youth and manhood. For those deserving a higher 
degree of recompense, rewards will be prepared of a 
purely spiritual kind — i. e. the “ beholding of God’s face” 
(Shechinah) by night and by day. A separate abode 
of happiness will also be reserved for women ; but there 
is considerable doubt as to the manner of their enjoy- 
ment, That they are not of a prominently spiritual nat- 
ure is clear from the story of the Prophet and the old 
woman. The latter solicited Mohammed to intercede 
with God that she might be admitted into paradise, 
whereupon lie replied that old women were not allowed 
in paradise; which dictum — causing her to weep — he 
further explained by saying that they would first be 
made young again. 

Regarding the punishment of the wicked, the Moslem 
has received detailed information from the Prophet. 
According to him, hell is divided into seven stories or 
apartments, one below another, designed for the recep- 
tion of as many distinct classes of the damned. The 
first, which is called Jehenam , is the receptacle of those 
who acknowledged one God, that is, the wicked Mo- 
hammedans, who, after having been punished according 
to their demerits, will at length he released ; the second, 
named Ladlia , they assign to the Jews; the third, named 
al-IIotama , to the Christians; the fourth, named al- 
Xair, to the Sabi an s ; the fifth, named Sa/car, to the 
Magiaus; the sixth, named al-Jahin, to the idolaters; 
and the seventh, which is the lowest and worst of all, 
and is called al-IIatryat, to the hypocrites, or those who 
outwardly professed some religion, hut in their hearts 
were of none. < )ver each of these apartments they be- 
lieve there will be set a guard of angel9, nineteen in 
number, to whom the damned will confess the just judg- 
ment of God, and beg them to intercede with him for 
some alleviation of their pain, or that they may be de- 
livered by being annihilated. Mohammed has, in his 
Koran and traditions, been very exact in describing the 
various torments of hell, which, according to him, the 
wicked will suffer both from intense heat and excessive 
cold. We shall, however, enter into no detail of them 
here; but only observe that the degrees of these pains 
will also vary in proportion to the crimes of the sufferer, 
and the apartment lie is condemned to; and that lie 
who is punished the most lightly of all will be shod with 
shoes (if fire, the fervor of which will cause his skull to 
boil like a caldron. The condition of fliese unhappy 
wretches, it is taught, cannot be properly called either 
life or death ; and their misery will be greatly increased 
by their despair of being ever delivered from that place, 
since, according to that frequent expression in the Ko- 
ran, “ they must remain therein forever.” It must be 
remarked, however, that the infidels alone will be liable 


to eternity of damnation ; for the Moslems, or those who 
have embraced the true religion, and have been guilty 
of heinous sins, will be delivered thence after they shall 
have expiated their crimes by their sufferings. The 
time which these believers shall be detained there, ac- 
cording to a tradition handed down from their Prophet, 
w ill not be less than nine hundred years, nor more than 
seven thousand. As to the manner of their deliver- 
ance, they say that they shall Lie distinguished by the 
marks of prostration on those parts of their bodies with 
which they used to touch the ground in prayer, and 
over which the fire will therefore have no power; and 
that, being known by this characteristic, they will be 
released by the mercy of God, at the intercession of 
Mohammed and the blessed ; whereupon those who shall 
have been dead will be restored to life, as has been said ; 
and those whose bodies shall have contracted any soot- 
iness or filth from the flames and smoke of hell will 
be immersed in one of the rivers of paradise, called 
the River of Life, which will wash them whiter than 
pearls. 

II. Practical Duties. — Our consideration is next re- 
quired for an examination of that part of Islam called 
the “ Din,” or practical part, which Mohammedan jurists 
and theologians divide into two principal sections: («) 
the religious or ceremonial law (parts of which, how- 
ever, according to our Western notions, belong to the 
category of state rights); and ( b ) the civil law, includ- 
ing police and special laws. 

(a) The ceremonial law, or Ritual of Islam, contains 
(1) the various regulations concerning jmrijication , 
which is to precede, especially, prayer and other re- 
ligious obligations, or the approach to or touch of sa- 
cred things. Here is taught what is to be considered 
as impure, and requires a purification after touching; 
what kind of water is to be used for ablution, or bow, 
in want of water, sand is to be applied; wliat parts of 
the body are to be washed; what conditions of body 
require a second ablution; how women, after parturi- 
tion or during menstruation, have to conduct them- 
selves. Religious purifications are of two kinds: the 
( thus! , or total immersion of the body, required as a re- 
ligious ceremony oil some special occasions; and the 
Wtidu, a partial ablution, to be performed immediately 
before the prayer. This is of primary importance, and 
consists of the washing of hands, face, ears, and feet up 
to the ankles— a proceeding generally accompanied at 
each stage by corresponding pious sentences, and con- 
cluded by the recital of the 97th chapter of the Koran. 
“ The practice of religion being founded on cleanliness, 
it is not sufficient that the believer himself should be 
purified, but even the ground or the carpet upon which 
lie prays must be clean; hence the use of a special 
praver-carpet” (Segaddeh). 

(2) The precepts which have for their object the 
performance of prayer — “the key of paradise.” They 
refer to the time at which t he five daily devotions are 
to be held ; to the prayers on Fridays and festival days; 
at eclipses of the sun and moon, or in seasons of drought; 
and to the position of the body in prayer. They treat 
further of the prayer of women, of things which invali- 
date prayer, of the abbreviation of prayer during travel 
or in peril of life, of the direction while praying, and 
the places where prayers must not he said, hi this 
section the Shafiites adduce the prohibition for men 
! to wear silk clothing, or gold and silver ornaments, as 
well as t lie various ceremonies to be observed at funer- 
als: how the corpse is to he washed, dressed, and placed 
in the grave; how the dead is to be prayed for; bow 
the tomb is to be constructed; bow the deceased is to 
be lamented for, the family of the departed to be com- 
forted, etc. 

The prayers (Salali) performed by every Mohamme- 
dan five times daily consist partly of extracts from (lie 
Revealed Book, the Koran (Fard), partly of pieces or- 
dained by the Prophet, without allegation of a divine 
order (Sunnah). The first time of prayer commences 
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at the Maghrib, or about sunset; the second at the 
Eshe,or nightfall; the third at Subh, or daybreak; the 
fourth at the Duhr, or about noon ; the fifth at the Asr, 
or afternoon. The believers are not to commence their 
prayers exactly at sunrise, or noon, or sunset, lest they 
might be confounded with the infidel sun-worshippers. 
These several times of prayer are announced by the 
muezzins (q. v.) from the minarets or madnehs of the 
mosques. Their chant, sung to a very simple but sol- 
emn melody, sounds harmoniously and sonorously down 
the height of the mosque, through the mid-day din and 
roar of the cities; but its impression is one of the most 
strikingly poetical in the stillness of night ; so much so 
that even many Europeans cannot help congratulating 
the Prophet on his preferring the human voice to either 
the Jewish trumpet-call of the time of the Temple, or 
the Christian church-bells. The day-call (the Adan) 
consists chiefly of the confession of faith (God is most 
great; Mohammed is God’s apostle; come to prayer; 
come to security), repeated several times; the night- 
calls (Ula, the first; Ebed, the second), destined for per- 
sons who desire to perform supererogatory acts of devo- 
tion, are much longer. The believer often changes his 
posture during his prayers; and a certain number of 
such inclinations of head and knees, prostrations, etc., is 
called a Rekah. It is also necessary that the face of 
the worshipper should be turned towards the Keblah 
(q. v.), that direction being marked in the exterior wall ! 
of the mosque by a niche (Mchrab). All sumptuous 
and pompous apparel is laid aside before the believer 
approaches the sacred place ; and the extreme solemnity 
and decorum, the unaffected humility, the real and all- 
absorbing devotion which pervade it, have been unani- 
mously held up as an example to other creeds. The 
Moslems, it may be remarked here, do not pray to Mo- 
hammed, but simply implore his intercession, as they do 
that of the numerous saints, the relatives of the Proph- 
et, and the first propagators of Islam. For the particu- 
lars of the service in the mosque, the reader is referred 
to that heading. It may be remarked in passing that 
Mohammedanism has no clergy in onr sense of the 
word, the civil and religious law being bound up in one. 
See also Mollaii; Mufti. 

(3) Instructions about the taxes of property to be 
paid to the state, and the manner of their application. 
Taxable articles are fruits of the field, domestic animals, 
silver, gold, and merchandise, lying with the owner a 
year. The taxes (the varying amounts we pass by) are 
to be used to aid the poor, for the conversion of infidels, 
for the redemption of slaves and prisoners, for the pay- 
ment of the debts of the indigent, for the aid of travel- 
lers in distress, and in general for purposes pleasing to 
God ; as, for instance, the erection of mosques, schools, 
hospitals, and the like. 

(4) The precepts about fasting , particularly in the 
month of Ramadan. Here is specified what is com- 
manded and forbidden to the one who fasts, how fasting 
is interrupted, who is entitled to be dispensed from fast- 
ing, and what must be done in expiation for not fasting. 
In this section are mentioned also the various regulations 
for an individual who during the Ramadan wishes to 
retire from the world and pass his time in devotion in 
the mosque, and thus to lead a kind of monastic life. 
It was Mohammed’s special and express desire that no 
one should fast who is not quite equal to it, lest it might 
prove injurious to health. But there are very few Mos- 
lems who do not keep the Ramadan — the Mohamme- 
dan Lent — even if they neglect their other religious du- 
ties; at all events, they all pretend to keep it most 
strictly, fasting being considered “one fourth part of 
the faith,” nay, “ the gate of religion.” 

(5) The precepts concerning the pilgrimage, an obli- 
gation which a Moslem has to meet at least once in his 
life. He who neglects to perform this duty “ might as 
well die a Jew or a Christian.” Various preparations are 
necessary for pilgrimage. Certain holy places are to 
be visited, mostly such as were sacred even before Mo- 


hammed, and arc connected with legends about Abra- 
ham and Ilagar; certain prayers and ceremonies are to 
be performed, and sacrifices to be slaughtered, the meat 
of which is in part to be distributed among the poor. It 
is forbidden to wear sewed dresses during the journey. 
Men are not allowed to cover their heads nor women 
their faces; the nails of the fingers and toes are not to 
be cut; the hair is not to be combed nor shorn ; the use 
of unguents and perfumes is forbidden ; the contracting 
of marriage is forbidden, as well as the gratification of * 
sexual passion. Finally, it is explained how the pil- 
grimage is considered interrupted, or as not performed, 
and how the transgression of any prohibition is to be 
atoned for. 

(6) There are various regulations referring to food. 
Wine and intoxicating beverages are not allowed; also 
the drinking of the blood even of clean animals is inter- 
dicted. Quadrupeds and birds must be killed according 
to certain fixed rules, God being invoked before the 
slaughter; but game shot by a hunter may be eaten. 
The eating of carnivorous animals of prey, quadrupeds 
as 11011 as birds, is prohibited ; and particularly the 
flesh of swine, dogs, cats, mice, etc. Of fish, such as 
have no scales, and those resembling serpents, are for- 
bidden. As the same laws are in force also among the 
Jews, a Moslem may partake of a Jew’s meal; with 
Christians he can dine only if he know that he con- 
forms to the laws of Islam ; but with pagans he must 
not eat at all, even when the food has been prepared in 
a proper manner, because it has been prepared without 
the religious ceremonies that make it fit for the believ- 
er’s table. 

(7) Among the “ positive” ordinances of Islam may also 
be reckoned the “ Sagliir,” or minor, and the “ Kebir,” 
or great festivals. The first (Al-Fetr, or breaking the 
fast), following immediately upon the Ramadan, begins 
on the 1st day of the month of Shawal, and lasts three 
days. r Fhe second (Eed Al-Kurban, or sacrifice) begins 
on the 10th of Dsu’l Heggeh, when the pilgrims perform 
their sacrifice, and lasts three or four days. Yet, al- 
though intended to be the most important of the two, 
the people have in most places changed the order, and, 
by way of compensation for the previous fast, they 
make the lesser festival which follows the Ramadan 
the most joyful and the longest of the two. The day 
set aside for the weekly day of rest is Friday — not, 
as is generally supposed, because both the Jewish Sab- 
bath and the Christian Sunday were to be avoided, but 
because, from times long before Mohammed, the people 
used to hold public assemblies for civil as well as relig- 
ious purposes on that day. The celebration of the Mos- 
lem days of religious solemnity is far less strict than is 
the custom with the other Shemitic religions. Service 
being over, the people are allowed to return to their 
worldly affairs, if they cannot afford to give themselves 
up entirely to pleasure or devotion for the rest of the 
sacred period, 

(8) One of not the least important duties laid upon 
the Moslem by the Koran is that of giving alms. These 
are twofold — legal (Zekah) and voluntary (Sadakali ; 
Ileb. Zedekali, piety, righteousness); but the former 
(Sur. ii, 3), once collected by the sovereign and applied 
to pious uses, has now been practically abrogated. The 
Sadakah is, according to the law, to be given once every 
year, of cattle, money, corn, fruits, and wares sold, at 
about the rate of two and a half up to twenty per cent. 
Besides these, it is usual to bestow a measure of provi- 
sions upon tile poor at the end of the sacred month of 
Ramadan. 

(9) Before we quit this department of Mohamme- 
dan law, it may not be inappropriate to mention the 
procedure against apostates. To prevent the faithful 
from ever falling back into idolatry, the laws relating 
to images and pictures have been made very stringent. 
Whoever makes an imitation of any living being in 
stone, wood, or any other material, shall on the day of 
judgment be asked to endow his creation with life and 
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soul, and on his protesting his inability to do so, shall [ 
undergo the punishment of hell for a certain period. 

( l ) The civil law of the Mohammedans comprises the 
following main sections: 

(1) Commercial relations, including rules to govern 
relations of commerce, of various contracts, of pawn and 
mortgage, of power of attorney, of debt obligations, and 
other property rights; excepting, however, hereditary 
and matrimonial claims. We cannot, of course, enter 
into details here, but we may remark that the law of 
trade contains many restrictions very burdensome for 
modern conditions of society. Thus, for instance, it is 
not permitted to make a difference whether the price is 
paid immediately or only in instalments. The re-sale 
of articles not yet in possession of the purchaser is in- 
valid ; nor can objects of value which are not the undi- 
vided property of single persons be subjects of trade. 
Further, trade in things whose use is forbidden to the 
Moslem, e. g. liquors and unclean animals, is prohibited. 
A bargain concluded on a Friday, at the time of the noon 
prayer, is void. The buying up of merchandise, espe- 
cially of victuals, in order to produce a rise of prices, is 
unlawful. In lending money, it is forbidden to receive 
interest. In case of insolvency, or refusal to pay a debt, 
the creditor can require the arrest of the debtors person. 
A pledge is not, as according to European law, a means 
of security for the payment of debt, but only a proof 
that such a debt exists. Only when a pledge has been 
given in a condition of decided insolvency does the cred- 
itor acquire the right to secure redemption of the pledge. 

(2) The law of inheritance and the testament. We 
pass over the details of the first, and only observe that 
the law of primogeniture does not exist in the Moham- 
medan code, and that, as a rule, brothers or sons, and 
male heirs generally, enjoy many advantages over fe- 
males. A testament, in order to be valid, must not 
contain allusions to any articles prohibited by law, such 
as swine, blood, wine, and the like. A legacy in favor 
of strangers, if persons aide to succeed legal inheritance 
exist, must not go beyond the amount of one third; 
among the relatives themselves the division is at pleas- 
ure. A testament, whether written or oral, must he ex- 
ecuted before, two witnesses of the male sex. A testa- 
ment in favor of minors, bondmen, and infidels is not 
valid in law. 

(3) The marriage law. A man is allowed to sec 
but the hands and the face of the maiden or widow 
whom lie intends to wed; then follows the courting in 
person or by proxy ; a marriage-contract is concluded, in 
which the nuptial gift is fixed, i. e. what is allotted to 
the wife in case the husband dies or has himself di- 
vorced; and the ecclesiastic consecrates the marriage. 
A free man can marry four free women ; a female slave 
he is only allowed to marry if he have not the means to 
contract marriage with a free person. Polygamy is al- 
lowed among Mohammedans, we see, then, surrounded 
by a number of restrictions. Hear the Koran on this 
point: “Take in marriage of the women who please 
you, two, three, or four; hut if ye fear that ye cannot 
act equitably, .one, or those whom your right hand has 
acquired” — i. e. slaves (Sur. iv, 3). Minor girls can lie 
forced by their father or grandfather to enter into mat- 
rimony as long as they arc single ; if widows, they have 
their own choice. Marriage of near relatives, among 
which niece, nurse, and milk-sister are enumerated, is 
prohibited. A Moslem may, if urged by excessive love, 
or if unable to obtain a wife of his own creed, marry a 
Christian woman or a Jewess, but a Mohammedan wom- 
an is not. miller any circumstances, to marry an unbe- 
liever. In all cases, however, the child horn of a Mos- 
lem, whatever the mother’s faith, is a Moslem ; nor does 
the wife, who is an unbeliever, inherit at her husband’s 
death. See also Maruiaci:. Matrimony is annulled 
by insanity, apostasy from Islam, impotence of the male, 
or corporeal disability for sexual intercourse of the fe- 
male. See Divorce. The husband is to treat his wives 
equally; only newly-married women are privileged for 


a few days. The Shiites sanction also temporary mar- 
riage. The free man can give a divorce to his wife 
twice and retake her, even without her consent, if three 
menstruations or three months have not elapsed, and 
then only if in the mean while she had contracted an- 
other marriage which has been dissolved by death or 
divorce. On this point the Mohammedan law differs 
from the Mosaic law, by which a divorced woman who 
has contracted another marriage is forever forbidden to 
the first husband. According to the Mosaic law, the 
marriage between uncle and niece is permitted, but not 
between aunt and nephew. Pregnant women are al- 
lowed to remarry only after their confinement ; if not 
pregnant, after four months and ten days. If a man ac- 
cuses his wife of adultery, he must either bring wit- 
nesses to confirm his statement, or he must himself swear 
four times in the mosque before a number of men that 
he speaks the truth, adding, “The curse of God may 
strike me if I speak false.” The woman is then con- 
sidered an adulteress, the marriage is dissolved, and can 
never be renewed. IJut if the woman afte rwards swear 
four times against the accusation, declaring at the same 
time that God’s wrath may strike her if her husband 
have spoken true, the marriage is annulled, but the wom- 
an is not considered an adulteress. Children of divorced 
wives must be cared for by the mother to the seventh 
year; later, the child can choose whether it will live 
with the father or the mother. The woman has a right 
to ask for divorce if the husband cannot support her. 

(4) The jienal law and procedure. An intentional 
murder is punished by death ; the relatives of the mur- 
dered, however, possessing the right to avenge his blood, 
may take a ransom instead. (Modern practices in Tur- 
key deviating from these laws are in harmony with 
those of Christian countries.) Manslaughter not inten- 
tional is expiated hv a ransom, estimated according to 
the intent of the slaver to injure the slain. For the 
murder of a woman only half price is paid ; for that of a 
Jew or a Christian, a third; for that of a pagan, a fif- 
teenth part. In case of mutilation, revenge or ransom 
may satisfy. Adultery is punished by death, if the 
marriage between adulterer and adulteress be forbidden 
on account of consanguinity; or if the adulterer mar- 
ry the adulteress without having previously atoned for 
his crime according to precepts; or if a non-Moslem is 
the criminal. Other cases of adultery are punished by 
one hundred lashes and one year of banishment. He 
who charges another with adultery without being able 
to prove his accusation is punished by eighty lashes. 
Drinking wine is punished by forty lashes. Pederasty 
and sodomy are punishable with death, like adultery. 
He who steals for the first time is to have his right 
hand cut off ; for the second time, his left ; for the third 
time, his right foot; for the fourth time, the left foot. 
(The Turkish government has substituted the ordinary 
punishments of imprisonment, bard labor, and the bas- 
tinado.) Highway robbers, if they have committed a 
murder, are to be crucified ; if they only threatened to 
murder, they are to receive corporeal punishment and to 
lie imprisoned. A Moslem apostatizing from his faith, 
and persevering in his apostasy, or denying only one of 
the obligations of Islam, is to be punished with death. 

Of the Mohammedan procedure, we mention only the 
peculiarity as regards witnesses. In civil suits the tes- 
timony of two men, or of one man and two women, or 
of one man in conjunction with the plaintiff, is required. 
In affairs of tutelage, as testament, divorce, guardian- 
ship, and the like, the testimony of two men only is ac- 
cepted. In affairs which concern only women, as, for 
instance, birth, female infirmities, nurses, ihe testimony 
of four women is necessary. In crimes of sodomy and 
pederasty and adultery, four male witnesses are re- 
quired; in other crimes, as theft, partaking of forbidden 
food and drink, apostasy from the faith, the testimony 
of t wo men is sufficient. Non - Moslems, or Moslems 
known as hardened sinners, are not admitted as wit- 
nesses. 
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(5) War on Infidels . — The Koran abounds in contra- 
dictions respecting the right and duty of the faithful to 
make war on infidels ; for Mohammed, while he was the 
weaker party, showed himself very tolerant, and com- 
manded to convert only by the power of the word ; but 
later, when he became more potent, he issued severer 
ordinances against those who would not submit to his 
faith. His successors, therefore, have established the 
following doctrines, and declared null and void the pas- 
sages of the Koran adverse to them. Every major Mos- 
lem fit for military service is in duty bound to partici- 
pate in holy wars against infidels who will not submit 
to the dominion of Moslems, and against the faithful who 
refuse obedience to the legitimate prince, or adhere to 
dogmas contrary to the faith. In a war against Mos- 
lemitc rebels or heretics it is not allowed to kill prison- 
ers of war, nor to attack the wounded or pillage prop- 
erty. As for infidel prisoners of war, who do not adopt 
the Islam before their capture, women and children are 
made slaves ; men can, according to the pleasure of the 
prince or political exigency, either be killed, ransomed, 
or exchanged for Moslem prisoners; or even, as cir- 
cumstances may dictate, be released or be made slaves. 
Children of infidels will be educated as Moslems, if their 
father or mother have been converted to Islam, if they 
have been captured without parents, or if they are found 
on Islamitic territory. We omit the direction for the 
distribution of booty and conquered lands, as we have 
already alluded to the treatment to be accorded to Jews 
and Christians. We only remark that, in accordance 
with the letter of the Koran, as well as the principles of 
the early imams, war against non-Mohammedans is de- 
clared permanent ; if it is carried on against pagans, to 
extinction ; against Christians, to subjection ; and that, 
therefore, in earlier times, when the Islamitic powers de- 
cided to discontinue hostilities, they simply concluded a 
truce. In the precepts of this kind, the Moslems come to 
realize that their sacred scripture contains laws and or- 
dinances not applicable and practicable for all times and 
circumstances, nor to all countries and people ; for the 
most orthodox ulemas cannot think of urging the sul- 
tan to declare war against Russia or Austria, or to for- 
bid Europeans living in Constantinople to ride on 
horseback or dwell in palaces surpassing in height the 
houses of the Moslems. Again, in spite of Koran and 
Snnnah, the idolaters and fire-worshippers were no more 
exterminated than the Christians were humbled and 
made to pay capitation tax. Many fire-worshippers in 
Persia retained not only their lives, but preserved in 
several places also their pyres. It even occurred that 
the Mohammedan government corrected ecclesiastics 
because they wished to transform temples of the Gue- 
bers into mosques. The strict execution of the relig- 
ious precept would have compelled them to massacre 
all, since their character is very tenacious — a proceeding 
which would prove of great injury to the Islamitic state, 
and apparently be regarded as too cruel even for execu- 
tion by bloodthirsty Arabs. The government was not 
unmerciful against those who remained trne to their 
faith, but it knew no bounds against those converted to 
the Islam who, abhorring it in their heart, conspired se- 
cretly against the Islam and the State, and tried to un- 
dermine the first by old Parsee doctrines and philo- 
sophic speculation, and the latter by the revival of Per- 
sian nationality. 

(6) Slave Laws . — According to the fundamental doc- 
trines of Islam, only captives of war made in an infidel 
country are slaves ; in all Moslem countries, however, 
negroes and Abyssinian slaves also are kept in bondage 
by ruse or force. If slaves of an infidel become converts 
to Islam, the master is obliged to sell them to a Moslem 
for a price customary in the country. The Koran enun- 
ciates distinctly their equality with the freemen before 
God ; and a tradition worthy of credit says : “ He who 
manumits a faithful slave is delivered from the torments 
of hell.” Female slaves, by whom their master has be- 
gotten children, at his death obtain their libertv, pro- 
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vided one of the children is alive; the children are born 
free, and even over the mother the master has a re- 
stricted control ; he is not permitted to sell or marry her 
to another. There are in the Koran still other precepts 
favorable to the slaves. 

1 III. Ethics. — The moral law of the Koran may be con- 

sidered as the most perfect part of this remarkable book. 
The ethics of the Koran, an element of Islam which 
(because not to be circumscribed and defined by doctors) 
has undergone the least change in the course of time, 
most distinctly reveals the mind of its author. It is, to 
be sure, as disconnected and unsystematically arranged 
as other matters, but the most beautiful moral princi- 
ples and precepts permeate like a thread of gold this 
whole texture of religion, enthusiasm, superstition, and 
delusion. Injustice, falsehood, pride, revenge, calum- 
ny, mockery, avarice, prodigality, debauchery, mistrust, 
and suspicion are inveighed against as ungodly and 
wicked ; while benevolence, liberality, modesty, for- 
bearance, patience and endurance, frugality, sincerity, 
straightforwardness, decency, love of peace and truth, 
and, above all, trusting in God, and submitting to his 
will, are considered as the pillars of true piety, and the 
principal signs of a true believer. Thus, e. g. the Ko- 
ran contains passages like the following, which is in a 
sort of dialogue form : “ Speak (thus God addressed Mo- 
hammed) : Approach ! I will read to thee what God has 
forbidden thee. Thou shalt not associate with him any 
other being; thou shalt honor father and mother; thou 
shalt not kill thy children for fear of poverty, for w r e 
feed thee and them ; thou shalt not live unchaste, nei- 
ther privately nor publicly; thou shalt not kill any be- 
ing which Allah has commanded to hold sacred, unless 
thou art (legally) empowered to do so ; further, thou 
shalt not stretch out thy hand after the property of or- 
phans, unless it be for their benefit, till they are of age ; 
thou shalt give good measure and weight; thou shalt 
not lay on anybody a burden heavier than he can per- 
form. If thou give judgment, be just even if the person 
concerned be a relation, and hold fast to the covenant 
of God." By the prohibition of gambling and drinking 
wine and other intoxicating beverages, many an excess 
and vice is of course prevented, and quarrel and enmity 
avoided. Particularly mockery, haughtiness, and slan- 
derous talk are warned against: “O ye faithful (says 
the Koran), deride not one another ; for it might happen 
that those on whom ye look contemptuously are better 
than yourself. Do not insult each other, and do not 
give each other ignominious bynames ! Such words 
are abominable in the mouth of the faithful. He who 
does not correct this habit is counted with malefactors. 
O ye faithful ! beware of too great suspiciousness, for 
many a suspicion is sinful. Be not eavesdroppers, and 
do not speak ill of each other. Would ye fain eat the 
fiesli of your brother, if he be dead? As ye abhor this, 
do not soil his honor to his back ! O ye people, we 
have created you of one wife and one man, and divided 
yon in different nations and tribes (think of that !), that 
you may knmv that only the most pious is the most 

; notable before God.” In another passage it is said : 
“ Do not strut this earth in self-conceit ! Thou eanst 
not perforate the earth, nor attain the height of the 
mountains (i. e. the lifeless earth extends farther in 

J depth and in height than thou).” In conclusion we 
read : “ Piety does not consist in turning your face to- 
wards the east or west; but he is pious who believes in 
the Deity, in the day of judgment, in the angels, in the 
scripture and the prophets ; w'ho, though fond of prop- 
erty, disposes of the same to relatives, the poor, orphans, 
travellers, and other indigent persons, or uses it for the 
delivery of slaves and prisoners ; who prays to God and 
pays his poor-tax (alms); who complies with every 
bargain entered into, and bears patiently distress, op- 
pression, and all kinds of war-calamities : these are the 
really pious, these are the God-fearing.” 

Mohammed was, to a certain extent, obliged to pro- 
claim equality and fraternity of all believers as a relig- 
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ious principle; for he himself, as already mentioned, 
belonged not to the ruling party in Mecca, and his first 
adherents were for the most part of the lower class, so 
that the Meccans retorted on him : “ If God had pleased 
to send a prophet, he would have selected him from a 
more prominent family.’’ Mohammed was frequently 
censured for being surrounded by slaves, freedmen, and 
a promiscuous crowd. It is, therefore, natural that he 
combated with all his might prejudices of birth and 
rank of every description. If, on the other hand, Mo- 
hammed is reported to have said : “lie who was of the 
nobility in paganism remains so in Islam, if he bow be- 
fore true wisdom;” this sentence is probably to be placed 
in that time when he was inclined to all sorts of conces- 
sions, in order to make proselytes also among the higher 
classes. At any rate, he revoked it when the Meccan 
nobility persisted in their opposition against his doc- 
trine; as he retracted, for a similar reason, his opinion 
which represented the idols as mediators between God 
and man, and in a measure representatives of spirits or 
angels, and branded it even as a sentiment of Satan. 
But however decidedly Mohammed pronounced in favor 
of equality of all men, i. e. all the faithful, he failed in 
the attempt to abolish slavery altogether, though he mit- 
igated its lot in many respects. Nor was lie more suc- 
cessful in emancipating woman, albeit he protected her 
against the arbitrariness of man, and granted her many 
rights which she had not enjoyed in Arabia before his 
time. While he prescribed to the faithful to take not 
more than four women, and allowed intercourse with 
female slaves only to the unmarried, he proclaimed rev- 
elations by which God relieved him of restrictions bind- 
ing upon others, lie had the right to request every faith- 
ful to divorce his wife, if he desired marrying her himself. 
He claimed to contract for himself and others any mat- 
rimonial connection, without the consent of the girl or 
her protector. He was permitted to marry as many 
women as he pleased, and he indeed increased their 
number to thirteen, and felt not hound to treat them 
alike. The excessive jealousy of the legislator had the 
most grievous consequences for the women. It extend- 
ed so far that his women not only remained excluded 
from all intercourse with other men during his life, but ) 
were also prohibited remarrying after his death. Later, I 
all other faithful women were also ordered to wear a 
close veil, leaving only the eyes free, when going out, 
and even in the house not to show themselves unveiled 
except to their nearest relatives. Thus women who, 
with pagan Arabs, were the spice of public and social 
life, were by Mohammed's jealousy confined entirely to 
the home and the family circle. The fair sex, with the 
Bedouins as well as with the mediseval knights of the 
Occident objects of veneration and worship, was changed 
by the Islam into a subject of pity and mistrust. The 
place of their abode was, it is true, called Harem— i.e. 
sanctuary — but it was understood to be a sanctuarv re- 
quiring veil and curtain, and finally lock and bolt and 
eunuchs to protect it against violation. This system 
of close confinement had, of course, the saddest conse- 
quences for the male sex. The husband found only 
sensual, but no cordial and mental enjoyment in his ha- 
rem, and fell more and more into rudeness and unnatu- 
ral vices. Mohammed, by his own life and by his or- 
dinances concerning women, has impressed the charac- 
ter of transi tori ness and human weakness on himself 
and his revelations. Here is manifest in the “ reformer” 
himself the want of a strictly moral sentiment, and in 
his precepts sanctioning poiygamv and seclusion of 
woman he has left a legacy which prevents the profess- 
ors ot his faith making any considerable progress in 
civilization, and raising themselves by a sound family 
life to a prosperous life of state. The Jews, on the oth- 
er hand, to whom the Mosaic law allows a plurality of 
wives, have found a rabbi from whom they have accept- 
ed monogamy as a law, even in countries where polyg- 
amy is not forbidden. The Moslem may soon also, like 
the Jew of our times, learn to make a distinction be- 


1 tween eternal truths and laws and ordinances enacted 
for transient external circumstances. The Moslem in 
general is not so firmly attached to his faith as the Jew. 
We observe this in those Arabs and Turks who have 
lived a few years in Christian countries, and have par- 
ticipated in European civilization. Should the politi- 
cal independence of the Moslems, which owes its exist- 
ence only to the mutual jealousies of the European 
powers, cease, their religion, as it is founded on illusion, 
spread by the sword, and leaning on secular force, will 
not long survive it. The professors of Islam will then 
suffer great change. There will be some who will re- 
lapse into former indiflferentism to religion, while others 
will adopt the faith of their conquerors, and probably 
the larger number. For a revival of the caliphate, i. e. 
a Mohammedan empire ruled by a head of a supremacy 
at once spiritual and secular, the necessary elements 
are lacking — unity of faith and nationality. Shiites 
and Sunnites are still as hostile towards each other as 
they were a thousand years ago ; and to the old incom- 
patibility of the Arabian and Persian element a third 
one is added, semi-Mongolian — the Osmanic — consid- 
erably increasing the rupture. A new universal blaze 
of fanaticism, even if it could prevail against rified can- 
non and iron-plated frigates, is no more to be appre- 
hended. (G. W.) 

IV. Mohammedanism and Christianity . — The friends 
and advocates of Mohammedanism have repeatedly, es- 
pecially in our day of comparative religious research, 
urged upon the Christian world a consideration of the 
claims Islam has in the advance of humanitarian prin- 
ciples and the propagation of civilizing influences. Is- 
lamism, it is declared, started as the outspoken foe of 
all creature-worship; with emphasis proclaimed the su- 
periority and sublimity of God; and, like the Jew and 
the Christian, the Moslem based his faith upon the re- 
vealed book known as the Bible. It is further urged in 
defence of the Arabian religion that its successes and 
rapid spread over a vast portion of the then known 
world would stamp the religion of Moslem with the ap- 
proval of the Most High. As a matter of history, we 
have to record that scarcely a century had elapsed after 
Mohammed’s death when Islam reigned supreme over 
Arabia, Syria, Persia, Egypt, the whole of the northern 
coast of Africa, even as far as Spain; and, notwith- 
standing the subsequent strifes and divisions in the in- 
terior of this gigantic realm, it grew, and grew out- 
wardly, until tiie Crescent was made to gleam from the 
spires of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and the cry “Al- 
lah il Allah” resounded before the gates of Vienna, and 
that but for the successful opposition of Charles Martel, 
the Moslems might not only have caused the downfall 
of the Bomish hierarchy, but even extirpated Christian- 
ity itself. See Sakacexs. If, however, we inquire into 
the causes of these successes of the Crescent, we find 
that Mohammed’s law was artfully and marvellously 
adapted to the corrupt nature of man ; and, in a most 
particular manner, to the manners and opinions of the 
Eastern nations, and the vices to which they were nat- 
urally addicted : for the articles of the faith which it 
proposed were few in number, and extremely simple; 
and the duties it required were neither many nor diffi- 
cult, nor such as were incompatible with the empire of 
appetites and passions. It is to be observed, further, 
that the gross ignorance under which the Arabians, 
Syrians, Persians, and the greatest part of the Eastern 
nations labored at this time rendered many an easy 
prey to the artifice and eloquence of this bold advent- 
urer. To these causes of the progress of Mohammedan- 
ism we may add that these victories of the Crescent 
were secured, not by the spread of the Koran, but by 
armies in hostile array, invading peaceful countries for 
spoil and devastation. It is an error even to place the 
first conquests and the rapid spread of Islam to the credit 
of Arabian religious fanaticism. We most reflect that 
military glory and bootv to the Bedouins, who formed 
the flower of the first Arabian armies, were not less en- 
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tiring than the pleasure-gardens with everblooraing 
virgins [see Houris] vouchsafed to the faithful. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the state of the countries and 
nations conquered by the Arabs was decayed and rotten, 
falling to pieces at the first touch. In Persia and Syria, 
as well as in Egypt, in Barbarv, in Sicily, and in Spain, 
the Arabs were victorious because the. population was 
dissatisfied with their governments, and often in secret 
understanding with the enemy. Persia was weakened 
by long wars with Byzantium, and divided by the no- 
bility ruling the court; while, besides, many of its in- 
habitants, of Arabian origin, especially in the Western 
provinces, sympathized with the kindred troops. A 
similar condition of things prevailed in Syria, where 
also the Shemitic population predominated, looking 
upon the Byzantines as their oppressors. In Egypt, to 
the antipathy between Copts and Greeks was added an 
ecclesiastical pressure against the Monophvsites by the 
Byzantine court, which held to the doctrine of the 
double nature of Christ. For the subjugation of Sicily 
the Saracens were mostly indebted to the traitor Eu- 
phemius, and count Julian made way for the Arabs in 
the conquest of Spain, the more rapidly accomplished 
since a part of the maltreated people were indifferent 
spectators of the struggle, while another part even aided 
the enemy. Thus it is explained how the Islam, within 
a short century, victoriously raised its standard from the 
Guadalquivir to the Indus. But thus rapidly it also 
went to decline, when the caliphs became effeminate, 
and were controlled by foreign mercenaries; when rude 
force obstructed every scientific elevation ; and internal 
feuds, in consequence of no appointed succession by Mo- 
hammed, consumed its best energies. If undisputed le- 
gitimate foundation was formerly wanting to strengthen 
monarchy, because the adherents of Ali believed only 
his descendants worthy of succession, this difficulty is 
still greater under the Osmanlis, who are not looked 
upon as legitimate dynasts even by the Sunnites, and 
hence it has happened twice in our day that Christian 
bayonets have had to defend the sultan against an Ara- 
bian army commanded by an ambitious Turk (Ali and 
Ibrahim Pasha). How long European diplomacy will 
succeed in nursing the sick empire cannot be predicted ; 
but it is certain that if no other reforms than those 
hitherto introduced, and these mostly on paper, impart 
a fresh, vigorous spirit to the Mohammedan states and 
the Islam faith, both will verge on ruin. 

The Christian must, moreover, refuse all credit to Is- 
lam as a civilizing influence, because it has failed to prove 
itself such after a trial of centuries. In the East, as we 
have already conceded, it has done some good. But 
let it not be forgotten that it scarcely accomplished as 
much as Judaism could have secured. Had Moham- 
medanism been confined to the limits of Arabia, it would 
have accomplished a mission, an appointment — possibly 
even divine — for it w’ould have fitted that country for 
Christianity as such, as the Mosaic institutions tit for 
the higher law’s of Christianity. And, as has been well 
said, “ were it not for the all-important fact that Chris- 
tianity had been preached in the interval, the mission 
of Mohammed would appear exactly analogous to that 
of Moses. If the religion of Mohammed was imperfect, 
so was that of Moses ; if the civil precepts of Moham- 
med w r ere adapted only to a single nation, so were those 
of Moses also. Indeed, in some respects, Mohamme- 
danism is a clear advance upon Judaism. It more dis- 
tinctly represents God as the God of the whole world, 
and not of one nation only ; it preaches with more clear- 
ness the doctrines of God’s general providence, of a res- 
urrection, and of a final judgment. ... In short, had 
Mohammedanism only preceded Christianity, it might 
have been accepted as another step tow’ards it; the 
mosque might have been an appropriate and friendly 
halting-place between the synagogue and the church. 
As it is, Mohammedanism, coming after Christianity, 
has proved its deadliest enemy. Its claim to be to 
Christianity what Christianity v'as to Judaism is belied 


by the fact that this supposed reformed and developed 
Christianity is in fact a retrogression, denying nearly 
all those points in which Christianity is a reformed and 
developed Judaism. . . . Mohammed saw that many 
Christians of his time were practical idolaters, and he 
too hastily confounded the worship of Christ with the 
w’orship of his mother and his servants. Christianity 
was distracted and confounded by unintelligible dis- 
putes as to the divine nature and attributes of Christ; 
Mohammed hastily cast them all aside as alike viola- 
tions of the divine unity. Too man}’ Christians had 
made themselves many mediators; Mohammed too has- 
tily rejected the one true Mediator, and represented Je- 
sus as a mere preacher like himself’ (Freeman, Sara- 
cens, p. 60 sq.). 

The effects of the Mohammedan conquests on the re- 
ligion of the conquered have been very various. In Chris- 
tian countries where the Moslem power has not been 
lasting, as in Spain, Sicily, and those parts of Eastern 
Europe conquered by the Turks, no trace of them is left 
except buildings, and some popular customs and super- 
stitions. But where their dominion has endured, as in 
Western Asia and Northern Africa, Christianity, once 
supreme, has now almost perished. This has been 
caused partially by individual conversions — for no Chris- 
tian population, except perhaps that of Crete, has ever 
in a body apostatized — but mainly by the substitution 
of a Moslem for a Christian population. Baptism and 
the teaching of Christianity w’ere forbidden ; Chris- 
tian women were forced into the harems of Mohamme- 
dans; Christian children were forcibly brought up as 
Moslems; indignities, burdensome taxes, and personal 
duties were imposed on Christians; from time to time 
violent persecutions took place. Moreover, in many 
countries heresy largely prevailed, which is unable to 
furnish any firm ground of faith. Heretics frequently 
invited or combined with Mohammedans for the sake 
of overthrowing their orthodox rivals (comp, on Egypt, 
Lane, ii, 276; Gibbon, vi, 832, 428; Syria and North 
Africa, Finlay, Byzantine Empire, i, 159; Asia Minor, 
ib. i, 198). 

One remarkable effect of the Mohammedan spirit of 
conquest must be noticed. Since it attacked Christian- 
ity as a religion, at first defence, and subsequently repri- 
sals, on the part of the Church became a religious duty. 
The unwarlike spirit of the early Church entirely passed 
away, and in its stead appeared that military Christi- 
anity which is so conspicuous in the history of the Cru- 
sades (see Milman, Latin Christianity, ii, 220-222 ; 
Lecky, Hist, of European Morals , ii, 262-268). In 
heathen countries the inhabitants usually embraced, 
after a longer or shorter time, the Moslem faith. Per- 
sia, since its first conquest, has undergone many vicissi- 
tudes between heathenism (under the Mongols), Sun- 
nism, and Shiism, the last of which is now the national 
faith, and has become in many points assimilated to the 
ancient Magianism. In India, during the Moslem do- 
minion, Islam was confined to the ruling classes at the 
various courts, and found little acceptance with the na- 
tives. The emperor Akbar discarded Mohammedan pe- 
culiarities, and -was a simple deist. In many points 
Islam has approximated to Brahminism. Persecution 
has done its work here also, even in modem times, es- 
pecially by Tippu Saib of Mysore (Dellinger, p. 15, 16). 
The. sword and persecution have ever been the means 
of propagating Islam ; no missionary organization has 
at any time existed, and individual efforts for voluntary 
conversion have been rare and accidental. Yet instances 
are frequent — the Turks (11th century), the Mongols 
(13th century) — of w’hole heathen nations, brought in 
contact with Mohammedans, having voluntarily ac- 
cepted Islam. Astonishing progress was thus made in 
Central Africa ; while in China and the Asiatic islands 
also it made many converts (Dollinger, Muhammad's 
Religion, etc., p. 16-20; Mbhlcr, Ueber das Verhaltniss, 
etc., i, 386). 

The causes of the success and rapid extension of Is- 
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lam may be thus summarized: (1) The great power 
over nomadic and Eastern races — as were the Saracens 
and Turks — of Mohammed's personal character and re- 
ligion. Even in his faults he nearly corresponds with 
their ideal ; and his religion suits their habits and ways 
of thought. (2) Extension by the sword, as a religious 
principle, together with the intense and burning relig- 
ious zeal of the Mohammedans, fanned by hopes of im- 
mediate bliss — sensual or spiritual, to suit different tem- 
peraments — to those who died lighting for the faith, 
(o) Want of religious depth and earnestness among the 
Christians to whom Islam was opposed. In early times 
this was in great measure the result of widespread her- 
esy, which weakened faith, caused indifference through 
weariness of controversy, and created numerous divi- 
sions and discords; in later times, of discords between 
the Human and Eastern churches and Protestants. 
Christendom was divided; Mohammedanism was, at 
the time of its successes, absolute unity, spiritual and 
temporal. (4) The outward character presented by Mo- 
hammedanism. The permission in this life, and prom- 
ise in the next, of sensuality influenced low and coarse 
minds; asceticism in the long and strict fast, regular 
prayers and ablutions, almsgiving, abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquors, and other burdensome precepts, and 
a generally austere and scrupulous spirit, suited higher 
characters (see llallarn, Middle Ayes [ed. 1872], ii, i 17). 
(5) The inward truth in the religion, namely, the in- 
tense acknowledgment of Cod's sole supremacy, hatred 
of idolatry, and of everything that trenched upon his 
prerogatives, (0) The military skill and wise policy of 
both Saracens and Turks in dealing with Christians, 
and the consequent strength of their government as op- 
posed to the weakness and discords among Christian 
powers. 

The cause of Mohammedan decline is mainly that 
Islam is especially designed for nomad and half-nomad 
races; hence when they settle they lose the strength 
which arises from their nomadic life, and their religion 
loses its purity and power. They degenerate, become 
luxurious and inactive; internal dissensions and divi- 
sions arise; the same doctrine (e. g. fatalism) that 
strengthened them in their success weakens them in 
their depression. Moreover, the opposition to progress 
innate in Islam tends to keep Mohammedan nations 
stationary, while Christian powers advance in strength 
and wealth. Says Mr. l’algrave, who has given the 
latest and best account of Mohammedanism in Central 
and Southern Arabia: “Islam is in its essence station- 
ary, and was framed thus to remain. Sterile like its 
(iod, lifeless like its First Principle and Supreme Orig- 
inal, in all that constitutes true lilt*— for life is love, 
participation, and progress, and of these the Koranic 
Deity has none — it justly repudiates all change, all ad- 
vance, all development. To borrow the forcible words 
of lord Houghton, the ‘written book 7 is the ‘dead man’s 
hand,’ stiff and motionless, and whatever savors of vi- 
tality is bv that alone convicted of heresy and defec- 
tion. lint Christianity, with its living ami loving (iod, 
begetter and begotten, spirit and movement; nav, more 
— a Creator made creature, tlu* Maker and made exist- 
ing in one; a Divinity communicating itself by unin- 
terrupted graduation and degree from the intimate 
union Tar off to the faintest irradiation, through all it 
lias made for love and governs in love; One who calls 
bis creatures, not slaves, not servants, but. friends — nay, 
sons — nay, gods; to sum up, a religion in whose real 
secret ‘God in man is one with man in God’ must also 
be necessarily a religion of vitality, of progress, of ad- 
vancement. The contrast between it and Islam is that 
of movement with lixedness, of participation with ste- i 
rility, of development with barrenness, of life with petri- 
faction. The lirst vital principle and the animating I 
spirit of its birth must, indeed, abide ever the same; 
hut the outer form must change with the changing ' 
days, and new offshoots of fresh sap and greenness be 
continually thrown out as witnesses to the vitality with- 


| in; else were the vine withered and the branches dead. 
I have no intention here — it would be extremely out of 
place — of entering on the maze of controversy, or dis- 
cussing whether any dogmatic attempt to reproduce the 
religious phase of a former age is likely to succeed. I 
only say that life supposes movement and growth, and 
both imply change; that to censure a living thing for 
growing and changing is absurd; and that to attempt 
to hinder it from so doing, by pinning it down on a 
written label, or nailing it to a Procrustean framework, 
is tantamount to killing it altogether. Now Christian- 
ity is living, must grow, must advance, must change, 
and was meant to do so; onwards and forwards is a con- 
dition of its very existence; and I cannot but think 
that those who do not recognise this show themselves 
so far ignorant of its true nature and essence. On the 
other hand, Islam is lifeless ; and, because lifeless, cannot 
grow, cannot advance, cannot change, and was never 
intended so to do.” 

The effects of Mohammedanism, as shown in life and 
character, must be briefly noticed. The minuteness of 
the ritual and social rules, together with the hardness 
and coldness of the morality taught, produces a great 
amount of formalism. The name of God and pious 
ejaculations are constantly on the lips, even in the midst 
of the most indecent conversation. Mohammedans often 
say the “ Eismillah” before committing a crime (Spren- 
ger, ii, 200). Hence the most scrupulous observance 
of outward duties is not (infrequently united with the 
grossest habitual immorality and crime (Ddllinger, p. 
20-29) ; religion and morality seem completely sundered. 
Another great evil results from the minuteness of the 
laws concerning marriage and divorce. Many volumes 
have been written to explain them, entering into the 
closest and most disgusting details, forming **a mass of 
corruption, poisoning the mind and morals of every Mo- 
hammedan student” (Muir, iii, 302), and utterly defiling 
the very language. Hence arises the prevalence not 
only of the most indecent language and conduct, but 
also of extreme profligacy among both sexes. Unnat- 
ural vice is fearfully common. The pictures of the joys 
of paradise contribute in some degree to this profligacy; 
these come to be the object of their thoughts, and are 
anticipated, as far as possible, on earth. The doctrine 
of predestination, or, rather, fatalism, produces extreme 
apathy and want of energy in action; while the notion 
that all Mohammedans are God’s chosen in a special 
sense, though causing a deep brotherly feeling among 
themselves, which is fostered by the precepts and alms- 
giving, leads them to a bitter contempt and hatred of 
all other religions. 

It remains to sum up the good and evil sides of Mo- 
hammedanism. On the one hand, it is a rigid foe to 
idolatry, as it teaches the unity, perfection, providence, 
and government of God, and hence submission and res- 
ignation to his will, together with the great doctrine of 
a judgment and eternal retribution. It inculcates, more- 
over, brotherly love and union with fellow-believers, 
and many social virtues; with almsgiving, temperance, 
and a certain standard of morality. On the other hand, 
it perpetuates the great evils of the East — polygamy, 
slavery, and absolute despotism; it opposes all political 
and social progress, while the semi-civilized, arbitrary 
character of its law and justice renders property inse- 
cure. Its doctrine of propagation by the sword leads to 
constant wars and rebellions, with an utter contempt for 
human life. It is in fact a semi-barbarous religion. On 
its religious side it fails to satisfy the natural longing 
for some mediator between God and man. while yet it 
hows before God as an irresistible power; its morality, 
in itself defective, is dry, cold, hard, lifeless, without 
any amiable traits; ami, finally, as substituting Mo- 
hammed for Christ, it is essentially anti-Christian. 
While it may he an advance on heathenism, it is an ad- 
vance which almost excludes the further advance of 
( Christianity, missionary efforts being well-nigh without 
result. 
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Christian and Mohammedan Polemics. — The contest 
of Christianity with Islam, so far as it has been a 
struggle of argument and not of the sword [see Sara- 
cens], offers few remarkable points. In the first sweep 
of Mohammedan conquest, when the Christians suc- 
cumbed not only in the East but even in the West, 
there was no field for a question of truth. But among 
nations which were removed from the peril, and yet suf- 
ficiently in contact to entertain the question of the 
claims of the Mohammedan religion, a consideration of 
its nature, regarded as a system of doctrine, naturally 
enough arose. Accordingly in Constantinople, and in 
Spain and the other parts of Western Europe which 
came into connection with the Moors, works of this 
character appeared. The history may be conveniently 
arranged in three periods, each of which is marked by 
works of defence, some called forth by danger, a real 
demand, but subsiding into or connected with inquiries 
prompted only by literary tastes. The first is from the 
12th to the middle of the lGth century ; the second dur- 
ing the 17th and 18th; the third during the present 
century. 

1. A notice of the Mohammedan religion exists in a 
work of John of Damascus (q. v.), who flourished in the 
8th century; and Euthymius Zigabenus (q. v.), a By- 
zantine writer of the 12th : but the first important 
treatise written directly against it was prepared in 1210 
— Richardi Confutation edited in 1543 by Bibliander 
from a Greek copy. The refutation of Averroes by 
Aquinas, about 1250, can hardly be quoted as an instance 
of a work against the Mohammedan religion, being 
rather against its philosophy. The ablest Christian po- 
lemic who waged war against Islam in the 13th century 
was, however, the well-known Raymond Lully (q. v.), 
whose zeal could not fail to stir up many laborers for 
the mission-field, especially that branch of it aiming at 
the conversion of Mohammedans. Thus we read of a 
monk who penetrated the great mosque at Cairo in 1345 
to require the sultan himself to become a follower of 
Christ crucified ; and so powerful was his appeal that a 
renegade who had lapsed into Islam returned into the 
bosom of the Church. Then we find Ethier, the father 
confessor of the infanta of Aragonia, preaching Christ to 
the Moslems in 1370; and his example followed in 1439 
by the papal legate Albert of Larzana and two assist- 
ants, etc. 

But if wc return to works aimed to defend Christian- 
ity against Mohammedanism, we meet with a treatise 
by John Cantacuzene, written a little after 1350, which 
is to be explained probably by the circumstance that 
the danger from Mohammedan powers in the East di- 
rected the attention of a literary man to the religion 
and institutions which they professed. Thus far the 
works were called forth by a real demand. A series of 
treatises, however, commences about the time of the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Spain, the cause of the exist- 
ence of which is not so easy of explanation. Such are 
those in Spain by Alphonso de Spina. 1487, and by Tur- 
recremata (see Eichhorn, Gesch der Lit. vol. vi) ; by 
Nicholas de Cuza, published in 1543; in Italy about 
1500 by Ludovicus Vives, and Volterrauus; one by 
Philip Melanctlion in reference to the reading of the 
Koran ; and a collection of treatises, including those of 
Richardus, Cantacuzene, Vives, and Melancthon, pub- 
lished by Bibliander in 1543. Probably the first two of 
this list may have been a relic of the crusade of Chris- 
tianity against the Moorish religion ; the next two pos- 
sibly were called forth by the interest excited in refer- 
ence to Mohammedans by reason of their conquests, or, 
less probably, by the influence of their philosophy at 
Padua. The last two are hardly to be explained, ex- 
cept by supposing them to be an offshoot of the Renais- 
sance, and called forth by the largeness of literary taste 
and inquiry excited by that event. 

2. When we pass into the 17th century we fiiid a se- 
ries of treatises on the same subject, which must be ex- 
plained by the cause just named — the newly acquired 


interest in Arabic and other Eastern tongues. We 
meet, however, with others, called forth by the mission- 
ary exertions which had brought the Christians into 
contact with Mohammedans in the East. 

The treatise by Bleda ( Defensio Fidei Christiana, 
1610) stands alone, unconnected with any cause. It 
was partly a defence of the conduct of Christians to- 
wards the Mohammedans. A real interest, however, 
belongs to the work of Guadagnoli, in 1631. A Cath- 
olic missionary, Hieronvmo Xavier, had composed in 
1596 a treatise in Persian against Mohammedanism, in 
which the general principle of theism was laid down as 
opposed to the Mohammedan doctrine of absorption ; 
next, the peculiar doctrines of Christianity was stated ; 
and, lastly, a contrast was drawn between the two relig- 
ions. (See Lee’s Tracts on Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism, Pref. p. 5 sq.) This work was answered in 1621 
by a Persian nobleman named Ahmed ibn-Zain Elebidin. 
The line adopted by him w T as— (1) to show that the 
coming of Mohammed was predicted in the O. T. (Hab. 
iii, 3) ; (2) to argue that Mohammed’s teaching was not 
more opposed to Christ’s than his -was to that of Moses, 
and that therefore both ought to be admitted, or both 
rejected; (3) to point out critically the discrepancies in 
the Gospels; (4) to attack the doctrines of the Trinity 
and Christ’s deity (Lee, Pref. p. 41 sq.). It was written 
in golden characters, and sent to pope Urban VIII, with 
a challenge to refute its contents. A person competent 
to deal with it was carefully selected, and the work was 
ably answered (1631) by a treatise in Latin by Philippo 
Guadagnoli, dedicated to pope Urban VIII. It is divid- 
ed into four parts: (1) respecting the objections about 
the Trinity; (2) the Incarnation ; (3) the authority of 
Scripture; (4) the claims of the Koran and of Moham- 
med (Lee, Pref. p. 108 sq. ; who also gives references 
[p. 113] to a 'few other writers, chiefly in the 17th cen- 
tury). 

The further works of defence produced in this cen- 
tury arose, as it were, accidentally. The lengthy sum- 
mary of the Mohammedan controversy in Iloornbeek’s 
Sunima Controversiarum (1653, p. 75 sq.) was either 
introduced merely to give completeness to the work as 
a treatise on polemics, or was called forth by considera- 
tions connected with missions, as is made probable by 
his work De Conversione Gentilium et Indorum. Le 
Moyne’s publication on the subject in the Yana Sacra 
(1685, vol. i) arose from the accidental discovery of an 
old treatise, Bai'tholomcei Edess. Confutatio Hagareni. 
A third work of this kind, Maraccio's Criticism on the 
Koran (1698), arose from the circumstance that the 
pope would not allow the publication of an edition of 
the Koran without an accompanying refutation of each 
part of it. This effort remains to our day the chef- 
d'oeuvre in Christian polemics against the Koran. The 
work of Hottinger (Hist. Orient, bk. i), Pfeiffer’s Theol. 
Judaica et Mahom., and Kortholt’s De Relig. Mahom. 
(1663), form the transition into an independent literary 
investigation ; which is seen in the literary inquiries 
concerning the life of Mohammed, as w r ell as his doc- 
trine, in Pocock, Prideaux (1697), Reland (1707), Bou- 
lainvilliers (1730), and the translation of the Koran by 
Sale (1734). A slightly controversial tone pervades 
some of them. The materials collected by them were 
occasionally used by deist and infidel writers (e. g. by 
Chubb) for instituting an unfavorable comparison be- 
tween Christ and Mohammed. The great literary his- 
torians of that period give lists of the previous writers 
connected with the investigation. (See J. A. Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Greeca, ed. 1715, vii, 136; Walch, Biblioth. 
Theol. Sel. vol. i, chap, v, § 9.) A summary of the ar- 
guments used in the controversy is given in J. Fabricius, 
Delectus Argumentorum , p. 41 sq. ; and Stapfer’s Inst. 
Theol. Polem. iii, 289 sq. 

3. In the present century the literature in reference 
to Mohammedanism is, as in the former instances, two- 
fold in kind. Part of it has been called forth by mis- 
sionary contests in the East ; part by literary or historic 
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tastes, and the modem love of carrying the comparative 
method of study into every part of history. 

The tirst class is illustrated by the discussions at Shi- 
raz, in 1811, between the saintly llenrv Martyn (q. v.) 
and some Persian mollahs. The controversy was open- 
ed by a tract, sophistical but acute, written by Mirza 
Ibrahim (Lee, p. 1-30), the object of which was to show 
the superiority of the standing miracle seen in the ex- 
cellence of the Koran over the ancient miracles of 
Christianity. Martyn replied to this in a scries of 
tracts (Lee', p. 80 sq.), and was again met by Moham- 
med liuza of llamadan in a much more elaborate work, 
in which, among other arguments, the writer attempts 
to show predictions of Mohammed in the Old Testament 
and in the New, applying to him the promise of the 
Paraclete (Lee, p. 101-450). These tracts were trans- 
lated in 1824, with an elaborate preface containing an 
account of the preceding controversy of Guadagnoli, by 
Professor S. Lee, of Cambridge ( Controversial Tracts on 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, which is the work so 
frequently cited above). To complete the history, it is 
necessary to add that a discussion was held a few years 
ago between an accomplished Mohammedan and Mr. 
French, a learned missionary at Agra. Since then a 
very able defence of Christianity and an attack on Mo- 
hammedanism was published by Or. l’fander, a highly 
respected missionary of the English Church Missionary 
.Society” (1804), which, though forbidden, found its way 
to Constantinople and to Mohammedan families, and was 
replied to by several Moslems. In 1805 a Moslem doc- 
tor of India, Svud Ahmed Khan, and P. Scudder Amin, 
actually brought out a bilingual commentary on the 
Holy Bible in English and Urdu, placing the liible anti 
Koran upon the same footing, and equally binding on 
the Moslems. The Rev. J. T. Graccy, in a review of 
this work, sent from Bareilly, India, September 20, 1800, 
and published in the Methodist, says : “A resume of the 
relative bearings of this book might be interesting ; but, 
as nothing is more baffling than the study of contempo- 
raneous history, I dislike to venture my speculations 
about what is indicated in such a publication, or the 
probable influence it will exert. 1. Its bearings on 
the Mohammedan controversy with Christianity are 
important. The Mohammedan mind is thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the belief that the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures have been corrupted, and hence are un- 
worthy of credit. Accordingly, when we have urged 
that, since Mohammed based his claims on the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures, Mohammedans were under ob- 
ligation to regard these, and reconcile with them the 
Koran, they have always assented to the proposition 
abstractly, but have charged that interpolations of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures u'ere the cause of the 
discrepancies in doctrine which appear. Mohammedan- 
ism has, however, it is claimed, always had a philosoph- 
ical school, which ignored many popular beliefs. Syud 
Ahmed is of this class, and, after examining the Co- 
lcnso controversy, asserts essential integrity for the rec- 
ord. His book is among the first attempts to popularize 
this belief, however esuterically it may have been held 
by a school ; and as the book has had considerable cir- 
culation among the most influential persons in the va- 
rious communities, it can scarcely fail in time to mate- 
rially modify the popular notion of the lack of authen- 
ticity of the .Scriptures. 2. In comparison with the 
Hindi), the Mohammedan mind of India has been roused 
but little from its wonted apathy by its contact with 
Western civilization. A heavy prize offered in Calcutta 
recently for the best essay on a subject familiar to the 
Mohammedan mind called forth less than half a dozen 
monographs, none of which merited t he prize. A like 
offer to 1 li mills would have met a very different fate. 
But this Ixiok is, I hope, a harbinger of a better state 
of affairs, and may do much to induce it, notwithstand- i 
ing the fact, which the author assures me in personal 
correspondence, that the limited sale of this second vol- 
ume docs not justify his completing the series, though i 


he has the matter prepared. It is to be hoped that in 
this he may prove to be in error. 3. This volume 
clearly supports the opinion expressed in advance by 
me, that those who talked of this commentary’ as being 
about to furnish a refutation of Colenso were simply 
guilty of idle gossip. It contains on the Xoachian del- 
uge a respectable compilation, from archdeacon Pratt 
mainly, of certain arguments in favor of a partial del- 
uge ; but there is not an original respectable argument 
in it, so far as I know, bearing on the controversy with 
Colenso and the Reviewers. Nor is any one who knew 
the Mohammedan mind disappointed in this, simply 
because none such expected it to be otherwise than it 
is. It contains, true to the Mohammedan mind, an 
amount of mere puerilities, amid a mass of matter that 
shows a keen appreciation of nice points in a contro- 
versy. It adds nothing to European, though it docs 
add much to Asiatic Biblical criticism.” 

The literary’ aspect of the subject — not, however, 
wholly free from controversy — was opened by' White in 
k the Hampton Lectures for 1781, and abundant sources 
have lately’ been furnished. Among them are a new 
translation of the Koran by the Rev. J. M. Ilodwell, 
where the Suras are arranged chronologically’. The 
following ought also to he added: I)r. Macbrule’s Mo- 
hammedan Religion Explained (1857); Arnold. Koran 
and Bible (1st edit. 1859; 2d edit. 1800); Tholnck, Yer- 
mischte Schriften, i, 1-27 ; Die Wunder Mohammed's 
vtul tier Ckarakter des Keligionstifters ; Dr. Stanley’s 
Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church (lect. viii, 
and the references there given) ; Maurice, Religions of 
the World; Kenan, Etudes d'llistoire Jleligieuse, ess. iv. 
The modern study’ has been directed more especially’ to 
attain a greater knowledge of Mohammed's life, char- 
acter, and writings, the antecedent religious condition 
of Arabia, and the characteristics of Mohammedanism 
when put into comparison with other creeds, and when 
viewed psychologically’ in relation to the human mind. 
The materials also for a study’ of the Mohammedan form 
of philosophy, both in itself and in its relation to the 
religion, have been furnished by Aug. Sehmoelders, 
Essai sur les Ecoles Philosophiques chez les A rubes 
(1842). See also Ritter’s Christliche Philosophic, iii, GG5 
sq. ; iv, 1-181. 

V. Statistics . — It remains for us to consider the num- 
ber of Islam’s adherents in our day, and the countries 
that contain them. There arc believed to be over 
185,0011,000 of Mohammedans in the world, and there 
arc a number of countries, outside of Turkey and Egypt, 
in which Mohammedanism is the predominant religion, 
or at least a great power. Europe contains only 0,500,000 
of the Crescent’s adherents, but Asia is the borne of 
nearly 80,000,000 Mohammedans, aiul Africa is assert- 
ed to have even many’ more, lslamism is still the 
predominant religion of the entire north of Africa, and 
its rule extends far down eastward, and into the centre 
of the continent; and it is believed that fully one half, 
or about 100,000,000 souls, may be sot down as Moham- 
medans. It is a remarkable circumstance, however, 
that by’ far the most powerful Mohammedan ruler of 
the globe — the sultan of Turkey’ — resides in Europe, 
where the Islam has only a population of about 4,500.000 
in the Turkish and 2,000,000 in the Russian dominions. 
Even the sultan himself has in the European division 
of his empire more Christian subjects than Moham- 
medan. In Asia, Mohammedanism stronglv predomi- 
nates in Asiatic Turkey’, which has a Mohammedan pop- 
ulation of at least 13,000,000. Persia, with its 5,000,000, 
is an almost exclusively Mohammedan country’. The 
same is the case with Afghanistan. Beloochistan, and 
the khanates of Independent Tartarv. In China the 
Mohammedans constitute a compact body, both in the 
north-west and in the south-western provinces. In 
both places they have endeavored to establish their in- 
dependence. In the north-west they’ have so far suc- 
ceeded that the new Mohammedan empire of Yakoob 
Kuslibcgi has for several years successfully maintained 
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its independence, and is still extending its boundaries. 
On the other hand, the Mohammedan rebels in the 
south-west, the so-called Panthav, have during the pres- 
ent year succumbed to the victorious Chinese armies. 
The death of their sultan and the destruction of their 
capital, Talifu, and their other principal places, seem for 
the present to have put an end, not only to their rule 
in those regions, but even to their political influence. 
In the vast British empire of India the Mohammedan 
population is estimated at about 40,000,000, and pre- 
dominates in a number of the native states which are 
British dependencies. The Mohammedans also consti- 
tute a majority of the population of the large and im- 
portant island of Java, where they are rapidly increas- 
ing ; and on the island of Sumatra they control, among 
others, the kingdom of Achin, which has recently at- 
tracted attention by its conflict with the Netherlands. 
Russia has in its Asiatic possessions a Mohammedan 
population of about 4,500,000. In Africa, Mohamme- 
danism has, since the beginning of the present century, 
made great progress in the negro states, and has in par- 
ticular become the controlling power of Central Africa, 
and advanced westward as far as Liberia. Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Zanzibar, are all Mo- 
hammedan states; in the south and south-west they do 
not anywhere predominate, although they are found 
everywhere in increasing numbers. But although Mo- 
hammedanism, since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, has been making these advances in Central Africa, 
the number of real and thorough believers is infinitely 
small; and since it has left off conquering, it has lost 
also that energy and elasticity which promises great 
things. Its future fate will depend chiefly, we should 
say, on the progress of European conquest in the East, 
and the amount of Western civilization which this will, 
for good or evil, import into those parts. 

Mohammedanism may be said, even in its most suc- 
cessful field — Africa — to be everywhere in a condition 
of steadily progressing decay. The most intelligent 
travellers of modern times show a remarkable agree- 
ment with regard to this point. H. von Maltzahn, who 
visited, in the disguise of a Mohammedan pilgrim, all 
the countries from Timbuctoo to Mecca, and the Hunga- 
rian, Vambe'ry, who in the same disguise travelled from 
Teheran to Samarcand; Henry Barth, who penetrated 
into Central Africa as far as Timbuctoo ; and l’algrave, 
who in 1862 visited Central and Eastern Arabia, and in 
particular the empire of the Wahabites, all bear witness 
to this decay of the Islam. The baron of Maltzahn, in 
his book of the Pilgrimage to Mecca , which he joined 
in 1860, under the name of Sidi Abd’er Rahman ben- 
Mohammed es-Shikdi, says: “The Islam has long been 
undermined, but now it appears to be on the eve of a 
general collapse; all that formerly constituted its glory 
—science, scholarship, art, industry — has long left it; 
its political power has become a laughing-stock, its 
commerce has been reduced to zero; one thing only 
seems to stay for a time the impending collapse — relig- 
ious fanaticism. A remarkable instance of this decline 
of Mohammedanism is shown in the decrease of the 
population of the large cities. Thus Bagdad, which at 
the time of the caliphate had 2,000,000 inhabitants, has 
now only 100,000; the popidation of Basrah has been 
reduced from 200,000 to 80,000; that of Aleppo from 

200.000 to 90,000; that of Samarcand from 180,000 to 
20,000; that of Katsena, which in the 17th century w r as 
the first city of Central Soudan, from 100,000 to 8000. 
Even the population of the holy city of Mecca, the 
most licentious city of the East, has been reduced from 

100.000 to 45,000. The only country of the Moham- 
medan world which, during the last twenty years, has 
made real and important progress is Egypt; but its 
progress is clearly traceable to the influence of Chris- 
tian countries. Most of the rulers of the house of Me- 
hemet Ali have shown their appreciation of the supe- 
riority of Western civilization, and made earnest ef- 
forts to elevate Egypt to a level with it. All the 


sons of the present khedive have received a Euro- 
pean education: one has been instructed in Baris, a 
second one in England, and a third one is to enter the 
Prussian army. Industrial departments have been cre- 
ated, as in the constitutional monarchies of Europe, and 
a council of state has been created to advise the khedive 
in all the important affairs of the state. The most in- 
fluential among the Egyptian ministers, and for many 
years the chief adviser of the khedive, is an Armenian 
Christian, Nubar Pasha. Even an assembly of depu- 
ties meets annually since 1866, which, as it is officially 
expressed, is to control the administration and to fix 
the budget. Sweeping reforms have, in particular, been 
effected in the department of public education. Since 
1868 public schools have been established by the gov- 
ernment in all the important places of the country. 
They numbered in 1870 about 4000 pupils, who received 
from the government not only gratuitous instruction, 
but their entire support, inclusive of clothing. These 
schools embrace both the primary and the secondary 
instruction. The former embraced Arahic reading and 
writing, arithmetic, drawing, French, or, according to 
the location of the place, some other foreign language. 
From the elementary school the pupils pass into the 
preparatory department of the secondary school. The 
course lasts three years, and embraces the study of the 
Arabic, Turkish, French, and English languages; math- 
ematics, drawing, history, and geography. After com- 
pleting this preparatory course, the pupil enters one of 
the special schools which are to finish his education for 
the service of the state. These special schools are: 1. 
The Polytechnic School, the course of which lasts four 
years. As in France, its pupils are permitted to choose 
between the civil and the military career. In the for- 
mer case the pupil enters for two years the School of 
Administration, and afterwards the service of the state ; 
in the latter case he enters the Military Academy of 
the Abbassieh at Cairo. The Polytechnical School had 
in 1871 seventy-one pupils. 2. The Law School. The 
students study the law of the Islam, especially that of 
Egypt, which is now in the course of a radical transfor- 
mation, and also the Roman law and the present law's 
of the European countries. 3. The Philological School. 

4. The School of Arts and Industry, founded at Bulalc 
by Mehemet Ali, and greatly perfected by Ismail Pasha. 

5. The Medical School, with Avhich is connected a School 
of Midwifery, the only one which exists in the East. 6. 
The Naval School in Alexandria. Quite recently the 
Egyptian government has called the celebrated German 
Orientalist, H. Brugsch, of Gottingen, to Cairo, in order 
to organize there an academy for archaeology, and, in 
particular, Egyptological studies. All these reforms are 
making wide breaches into the walls by which Moham- 
medan fanaticism has so long tried to isolate itself from 
the remainder of the world. Still more is this the case 
with the construction of the canal of Suez, which opens 
to the civilization of the Christian countries a new and 
wide road to the intellects and minds of the Egyptian 
Mohammedans, which, it is believed, no obstruction will 
ever be able again to block up. The results of this con- 
tact between Egypt and Christian Europe and America 
are already apparent. The fanatical customs which the 
Mohammedans, like those of other countries, used to in- 
dulge in with regard to Christians begin to disappear 
one by one. The growth of some of the Egyptian cities 
is marvellous. Alexandria, which at the close of the 
18th century had only 6000, in 1820 only 15,000 inhab- 
itants, has now over 200,000. The rule of the khedive 
has been extended far southward into Central Africa 
and on the coasts of the Red .Sea, and it appears to be 
highly probable that his ambitious scheme of building 
up a vast civilized African empire has good prospects of 
being realized.” Detailed accounts of the several na- 
tional branches of Mohammedans are given under the 
articles treating of the respective countries. In an ar- 
ticle under Saracens we will consider the political 
history of the Moslems since the days of their great 
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Prophet to the present, especially their conquests in the 
Western world and the sacred places of the East. 

VI. Literature. — (1) Among the Mohammedan biog- 
raphies of the Prophet, those of Wackidi, llishani, and 
Tabari are perhaps the most important. Dr. Ferdinand 
Witstcnfeld has edited and brought out in a European 
dress The Life of Mu hammed, based on Muhammed 
Ibn Isliak, by Abd el-Malik Ibn llisham (Lend. i860, 
8vo, ]>p. 102b), and the Key. James L. Merrick has 
brought out in English The Life and Religion of Mo- 
hammed, as contained in the Shiite traditions of the 
Hval-Ul-Kuloob (Host. 1*50, 8vo). Abulfeda’s work, 
formerly considered an authority, is now ignored (see 
art. Mohammed, p. 397). Among European and Amer- 
ican biographies of the Prophet of Islam are those of 
Maraccius (Padua, 1G88); Gagnier (Gibbon’s chief de- 
pendence; Amsterdam, 1732) ; Kampoldi (Koine, 1822); 
Iiush (X. Y. 1832); Vergers (Paris, 1833); Ilammer- 
Purgstall (Leips.1837); Green (X. Y. 1810) ; Weil (Stntt- 
gard, 1813); Caussin tie Perceval (1817); Washington 
Irving (X. Y. 1852). But the three lives which proba- 
bly present the greatest research are those by Sir Will- 
iam Muir (Lond. 1858), by Dr. Sprenger (Berlin, 1869 
et sq., G vols. 8vo), and by Noldeke (Lond. 18G3). The 
last of these is popular in character, but rests substan- 
tially on original investigation, though the labors of 
Weil, Caussin, Muir, and Sprenger have been used. 
These works suggested a series of essays to M. Barthe- 
lemy St. Hilaire, Mahomet et le Coran (Paris, 18G5), 
which are considered valuable. But none of these, 
though liberal in their judgments, are satisfactory to 
the Synd Ahmed, who has published some essays in 
English (Lond. 1870) on Mohammed and subjects sub- 
sidiary thereto, and who explains in his preface the rea- 
sons why he prefers some contemporary accounts that 
Europeans have less valued, and he writes with the ex- 
press purpose of counteracting the effect of Muir upon 
young Mohammedan students of English. The liftieth 
chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall (reprinted sepa- 
rately also) is probably the strongest vindication that 
Mohammed has received from a European. Carlyle, in 
his Heroes and Hero-worship, has also taken the pallia- 
tive side, and he is followed by Kingsley in his A lexan- 
dria and her Schools, who assents to Carlyle’s “ true and 
just description of a much-calumniated man.” 

(2) Of the different works treating on Mohammedan- 
ism and its founder, or only the former, one of the oldest 
European works, by White (Hampton Lectures. 1784), 
treats of this faith in the usual derogatory way. Price’s 
work (Lond. 1811-21, 4 vols. 4to), compiled from orig- 
inal Persian authorities, and tracing the history from 
the death of Mohammed to 1556, is generally commend- 
ed. So also is Mill’s Hist, of Mohammedanism (Lond. 
1812), and likewise Sale’s English version of the Koran, 
prefixed by a dissertation, regarded as “ one of the best 
of the descriptive and historical surveys.” De Tassy’s 
works— Doctrines et Devoirs de la Religion Musulmane, 
tires du Coran, and his Memoire sur des Particularites 
de la Religion Musulmane dans Vlnde — are valuable. 
Neale’s Jslamism, its Rise and Progress, is an ordinary 
compilation simply, and Taylor, Hist, of Mohammedan- 
ism, treats mainly of the sects; but indispensable to ev- 
ery student of Mohammedanism is Von Ilammcr-Purg- 
stall’s Gcsch.dcs Osmuaisehen Reiches (Pesth, 1827-35,10 
vols. 8vo). One of the best treatises is by Diillinger — 
MuhammetVs Religion naeh Hirer innern Entviekelung 
u. ihrem Einflusse auf das Lehen der YOlker (Katisbon, 
1838). Useful arc Kenan’s Mali, et les origines de Vis - 
lamisme (Par. 1857,7th rev. ed. 1864), and Arnold’s Ko- 
ran and Bible (I^ond. 1866; rewritten and published in 
1874, entitled Islam, its History, Character, and Rela- 
tion to Christianity). The Jslamisme of the learned Dr. 
Dozy, of Leyden, is a superior work, and deserves an En- 
glish dress. It is full in its account of the historical cir- 
cumstances and preparations out of which Mohamme- 
danism sprang, and gives a well-compiled account of its 
subsequent influence on the world, and of its sects and 


actual position at the present day. A very interesting 
and valuable contribution is the work by Kremer — Ge- 
sehichte der herrschenden Ideen des Islams (Leips. 1868, 
8vo). Worth mentioning are also the Lectures on Mo- 
hammedanism by Freeman (< )xf. and Lond. 1870, 18mo), 
by Smith (Lond. 1874, 8vo), and Brown, Mohammedanism, 
its present Condition and Influence in India (Lond. 1873, 
12mo). See also Hardwick, Christ and other Masters ; 
Clarke, Ten great Religions, eh. xi; Milman, Hist, of 
Latin Christianity, ii, 108 sq. ; Stanley, Hist, of the East- 
ern Church, lect. viii; Wright, Early Christianity in 
A rabia, p. 152 sq. ; Xcander, Church History, iii, 84 sq.; 
Cox, Latin and Teutonic Christendom ; D'llerbclot, Bib- 
liotheque Orientate ; Maleom, Hist, of Persia (2 vols. 
4to) ; Cazenove, Mohammedanism (Lond. 1855; reprinted 
from the Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1855) ; Deutsch, 
Literary Remains (Loud, and X. Y. 1874; containing ar- 
ticles reprinted from the Quarterly Review, Loud. 1869, 

1870) . In many travels, especially those in Arabia, the 
condition and history of Mohammedanism are dwelt 
upon, as in Burekhardt ; and Warburton gives a chapter 
to it in his Crescent and the Cross. See also Wcllsted, 
Travels to the City of the Caliphs (Lond. 1840, 2 vols. 
8vo) ; Lane, The Moslem Egyptians (5th edition, Lond. 

1871) ; Zincke, Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Khedive; 
General Daumas, La vie A rube et la Societe Musulmane. 
See also Harper's Monthly, xiv, 1 sip; Christian Exam- 
iner, 1830, iv, 360 sq. ; North Amer. Rev. 1831, p. 257 ; 
North Brit. Rev. 1850, p. 101 sq. ; Jan. and Aug. 1855; 
Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1855, art. iii; Free-will 
Baptist Qja. Jan. 1855, art. i ; Edinburgh Rev. < )ct. 1857 ; 
July, 1866; Nat. Qn. Rev. March, 1861, art. vi ; Sept, 
art. v; Jahrb. deutscher Theologie, x, 166; 1862, p, 385; 
Rerue des deux Mondes, Sept. 1865; Prospect. Rev. ii, 
159; Journal of Sacred Lit. vols. xxi and xxiv; (Lond.) 
Quarterly Rev. cxxvii, 293 sq. ; Oct. 1869, p. 160; Bibli- 
otheca Sacra, April, 1870; Met It. Qn. Rev. 1861, p. 141; 
1865, p. 283; I860, p. 602: 1871, p. 62; Westm. Rev. 
1868, p. 245; Jan. 1873, p. 124; July, p. 115 sq.; Brit. 
Qu. Rev. Jan. 1872, p. 100 sq. On Mohammedan law 
are works by Muradgea, D’Ohsson, Ivuijzer, Von Tcr- 
naw, and Perron. 

Mohammedan Sects. “My community,” the 
Prophet of Islam is reported to have said, “ will separate 
itself into seventy-three sects; one only will he saved 
— all the others shall perish.” This prophecy, if it were 
ever made, has in a large measure been fulfilled. The 
Mohammedans are divided into fifty-live orthodox and 
eighteen liberal sects. Probably the prophecy was 
made after the division had taken place. (A very im- 
portant and instructive treatise on this subject was pre- 
sented by Silvestre de Sacy to the Institute of France. 
It is based on the writings of the Mohammedan writer 
Sheristani, and also on Macrisi.) But, be this as it 
may, differences of opinion arose among the Prophet’s 
followers even during his own lifetime, and multiplied 
rapidly after his death. A perusal of the articles Ko- 
ran and Mohammedanism will reveal clearly that the 
fundamentals of Islam were by no means unequivocal, 
and lienee a great variety of interpretation of the Ko- 
ran has resulted. To add to the poetical uncertainty 
of the Koranic principles, a vast number of oral tradi- 
tions accumulated in Islam, and were circulated as an 
expansive corollary of the Koran. Political causes soon 
came to assist the confusion and contest, and religion 
was made the pretext for faction-tights, which in reality 
had their origin in the ambition of certain men of influ- 
ence. Thus “sects” increased in far larger numbers even 
than the Prophet is said to have foretold, and though 
their existence was but short-lived in most instances, 
they vet deserve attention, were it only as signs and 
tokens of the ever- fresh life of the human spirit, which, 
though fettered a thousand times by narrow and bard 
formulas, will break these fetters as often, and prove its 
everlasting right to freedom of thought ami action. 
The bewildering mass of these currents of controversy 
has by the Arabic historians been brought under A>ur 
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chief heads or fundamental bases. The first of these 
relates to the divine attributes and unity. Which of 
these attributes are essential or eternal? Is the om- 
nipotence of God absolute ? If not, what are its limits? 
Further, as to the doetriue of God’s predestination and 
man’s liberty — a question of no small purport, and one 
which has been controverted in nearly all religions — 
How far is God’s decree influenced by man’s own will ? 
How far can God countenance evil ? and questions of a 
similar kind belonging to this province. The third is, 
perhaps, the most comprehensive “basis,” and the one 
that bears most directly upon practical doctrines— viz., 
the promises and threats, and the names of God, to- 
gether with various other questions chiefly relating to 
faith, repentance, infidelity, and error. The fourth is 
the one that concerns itself with the influence of reason 
and history upon the transcendental realm of faith. To 
this chapter belong the mission of prophets, the office 
of Imam, or head of the Church, and such intricate 
subtleties as to what constitutes goodness and badness; 
how far actions are to be condemned on the ground of 
reason or the “ law,” etc. 

I. One broad line, however, came to be drawn, in the 
course of time, among these innumerable religious divi- 
sions — a line that separated them all into orthodox sects 
and heterodox sects; orthodox being those only who 
adopted the oral .traditions, or Sunna (q. v.). Of these 
Sunnites, i. e. traditionists, or believers in the Sunna, 
there are four divisions, which, though at issue on most 
points, are yet acknowledged by each other as faithful, 
and capable of salvation. They are severally designated 
by the name of the men who in leadership attained to 
greatest authority. Each of these guides also to this 
day continues the expounder of the sect by a manual 
which each left to his adherents as a eompend of theol- 
ogy and jurisprudence. 

1 . The first of these sects are the Haneftes, founded 
by Abu Hanefa, who died 150 years after the Hegira. 
They are emphatically called “the followers of reason,” 
while the other three are guided exclusively by tradi- 
tion. They allow reason to have a principal share on 
decisions in their legal and other points. To this sect 
belong chiefly the Turks and Tartars. 

2. The second sect are the Malelcites, founded by 
Alalek Ibn Ans, who died about 180 of the Hegira at 
Medina. As one of the chief proofs of his piety and 
humility, it is recorded that when asked for his decision 
on forty-eight questions, he would only decide on six- 
teen, freely confessing his ignorance on the others. In 
Barbary and other portions of Africa the greatest part 
of his adherents are found. 

3. Mohammed al-Sliafei, born in Palestine in 150 of 
the Hegira, but educated in Mecca, is the founder of 
the third sect, Shqfiites. He was a great enemy to 
the scholastic divines, and seems altogether to have 
been of an original cast of mind. He never swore by 
God, and always took time to consider whether he should 
at all answer any given questions or hold his peace. The 
most characteristic saying recorded of him is, “ Whoso- 
ever pretends to love both the work and the Creator at 
the same time is a liar.” He is accounted of such im- 
portance that, according to his contemporaries, “he was 
as the sun to the world, and as health to the body;” 
and all the relations of the traditions of Mohammed 
were said to have been asleep until he came and awoke 
them. lie appears to have been the first who reduced 
Moslem jurisprudence to a method, and thus made it, 
from a number of vague sayings, a science. His follow- 
ers are now chiefly found in Arabia and Persia. 

4. Ahmed Ibn Hanbal founded the fourth sect, the 
Hanbalites. He was born in 164 of the Hegira, and 
was a most intimate friend of Shafe'i. His knowledge 
of the traditions (of which he could repeat no less than 
a million) was no less famed than was his piety. He 
taught that the Koran was not created, but everlastingly 
subsisted in the essence of God — a doctrine for which he 
was severely punished by caliph Al-AIotasena. On the 


day of his death, the Mohammedans would have us be- 
lieve, no less than 20,000 unbelievers (Jews, Christians, 
and Magians) embraced the Mohammedan faith. Once 
very numerous, the Hanbalites are now but very rarely 
met w ith outside of Arabia. 

5. In recent times a new orthodox Mohammedan 
sect has sprung up, called Wahabis or Wahabites, 
after their founder, Mohammed Abd-el-Wahab (q. v.). 
They are intent upon restoring the primitive and vig- 
orous Mohammedanism which they claim does not now 
exist under the Turks and Persians, whom they call 
idolatrous. The Wahabis are a sort of Puritanic Icono- 
clasts, and their power is fast spreading. But their re- 
cent history is so mystified that we defer them for con- 
sideration under the heading Wahabites. 

II. Much more numerous than the orthodox divisions 
are the heterodox ones. Immediately after Mohammed’s 
death, and during the early conquests, the contest was 
chiefly confined to the question of the Imamat. But no 
sooner were the first days of warfare over than thinking 
minds began to direct themselves to a closer examina- 
tion of the faith itself, for which and through which the 
world was to be conquered, and to the book which 
preached it, the Koran. The earliest germs of a relig- 
ious dissension are found in the revolt of the Khare- 
gites against Ali, in the thirty-seventh year of the 
Hegira (see Ockley, Ilist. of the Saracens, ii, 50) ; and 
several doctors shortly afterwards broached heterodox 
opinions about predestination and the good and evil to 
be ascribed to God. These new doctrines were boldly, 
and in a very advanced form, openly preached by Wasil 
Ibn Ata, who, for uttering a moderate opinion in the 
matter of the “ sinner,” had been expelled from the rig- 
orous school of Basrah. He then formed a school of his 
own — that of the Separatists or Motazilites, who, to- 
gether with a number of other “heretical” groups, are 
variously counted as one, four, or seven sects. ' 

1. The first of these heretical groups, the Motazilites 
— also called Moattalites, i. e. those who divest God of 
his attributes; and Kadarija, i. e. “ those who hold that 
man has a free will, and deny the strict doctrine of pre- 
j destination” — is traced back even to Mabad, who, in the 
I time of Mohammed himself, already began to question 
! predestination, by pointing out- how kings carry on un- 
I just w'ars, kill men, and steal their goods, and all the 
while pretend to be merely executing God’s decrees. 
The real founder of the sect, as such, however, is, as w-e 
have already indicated, Wasil Ibn Ata. He denied 
God’s “qualities” — such as knowledge, power, will, life 
—as leading to, if not directly implying, polytheism. 

I As to predestination itself, this he only allowed to exist 
with regard to the outward good or evil that befalls 
man, such as illness or recovery, death or life, but man’s 
actions he held to be entirely in his own hands. God, 
he said, had given commandments to mankihd, and it 
was not to be supposed that he had, at the same time, 
preordained that some should disobey these command- 
ments, and that, further, they should be punished for it. 
Alan alone was the agent in his good or evil actions, in 
his belief or unbelief, obedience or disobedience, and he 
j is rewarded according to his deeds. («) These doctrines 
j were further developed by his disciple, Abul-Hndail, 
| who did not deny so absolutely God’s “qualities,” but 
modified their meaning in the manner of the Greek 
| philosophers, viz. that every quality was also God’s es- 
sence. The attributes are thus not without, but within 
him, and, so far from being a multiplicity, they merely 
designate the various ways of the manifestations of the 
Godhead. God’s will he declared to be a peculiar kind 
of know-ledge, through which God did what he foresaw 
to be salutary in the end. Alan’s freedom of action is 
only possible in this world. In the next all will be ac- 
cording to necessary laws immutably preordained. The 
righteous will enjoy everlasting bliss ; and for the wick- 
ed everlasting punishment will be decreed. Another 
very dangerous doctrine of his system was the assump- 
tion that before the Koran had been revealed man had 
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already come to the conclusion of right and wrong. By 
his inner intellect, he held, everybody must and does 
know — even without the aid of the divinely given com- 
mandments— whether the thing he is doing be right or 
wrong, just or unjust, true or false. lie is further sup- 
posed to have held that, unless a man be killed by vio- 
lent means, his life would neither be prolonged nor 
shortened by “supernatural” agencies. His belief in 
the traditions was also by no means an absolute one. 
There was no special security, he said, in a long, un- 
broken chain of witnesses, considering that one fallible 
man among them could corrupt the whole truth. (6) 
Many were the branches of these Motazilites. There 
were, apart from the disciples of Abul-Hudail, the Job- 
buiam, who adopted Abu Ali al-Wahhab’s (Al-Jobbai’s) 
opinion, to the effect that the knowledge ascribed to 
God was not an “attribute;” nor was his knowledge 
“necessary;” nor did sin prove anything as to the be- 
lief or unbelief of him who committed it, who would 
anyhow be subjected to eternal punishment if he died 
in it, etc. (c) Besides these, there were the disciples of 
Abu Ilashem — the Ifashemites — who held that an infidel 
was not the creation of God, who could not produce evil. 
(</) Another branch were the disciples of Ahmed I bn 
Ilavet, who held that Christ was the eternal Word in- 
carnate, and assumed a real body; that there were two 
gods, or creators, one eternal, viz. the Most High God, 
and the other not eternal, viz. Christ — not unlike the 
Socinian and Arian theories on this subject; that there 
is a successive transmigration of the soul from one body 
into another, and that the last body will enjoy the re- 
ward or suffer the punishments due to each soul; and 
that God will be seen at the resurrection with the eyes 
of the understanding, not of the body, (e) Four more 
divisions of this sect are mentioned, viz. the Jdhedhiuns, 
whose master’s notion about the Koran was that it was 
“a body that might grow into a man, and sometimes 
into a beast, or to have, as others put it, two faces — one 
human, the other that of an animal, according to the 
different interpretations.” He further taught them 
that the damned would become tire, and thus be at- 
tracted by hell; also, that the mere belief in God and 
the 1‘ropliet constituted a “faithful.” (/) Of rather 
different tendencies was Al-Mozdar, the founder of the 
branch of the Mozdarians. He not only held the Ko- 
ran to be uncreated and eternal, but, so far from deny- 
ing God the power of doing evil, he declared it to be 
possible for God to he a liar and unjust, {g ) Another 
branch was formed by the Pasharians , who, while they 
carried man’s free agency rather to excess, yet held that 
God might doom even an infant to eternal punishment 
— all the while granting that he would be unjust in so 
doing. (Ji) The last of these Motazilite sectarians we 
shall mention are the Thamamians, who held, after their 
master, Thamama, that sinners would undergo eternal 
damnation and punishment; that free actions have no 
producing author; and that, at the resurrection, all infi- 
dels, atheists, Jews, Christians, Magians, and heretics 
should be returned to dust. 

We cannot in this place enlarge upon the different 
schools founded by the Motazilites, nor upon their sub- 
sequent fate (see for details, Steiner, MutaziUten; Weil, 
(leach. < I. /slum. I 'ulker, and his Geseh. d. K/mli/en). The 
vast cyclopedic development, however, which* their doc- 
trines begot, and which resulted in the encyclopedic 
labors called “The Treatises of the Sincere* Brethren 
and True Friends,” will be considered in the article Sin- 
cere Brethren (q. v.). 

2. We now come to the second great heretical group, 
the Sefntiuns, or uttributionists, who held a precisely 
contrary view to that of the Motazilites. With them 
God’s attributes, whether essential or operative, or what 
they in more recent times have called declarative or 
historical, i. e. used in historical narration (even, face, 
hand), anthropomorphisms, in fact, were considered 
eternal. But here, again, lay the germs for more dis- 
sensions and more sects in their own midst. Some,tak- i 


I ing this notion of God’s attributes in a strictly literal 
! sense, assumed a likeness between God and created 
1 things; others gave it a more allegorical interpreta- 
tion, without, however, entering into any particulars 
beyond the reiterated doctrine that God had no com- 
panion or similitude, (a) The different sects into which 
they split were, first, the Asharians, so called from 
Abul Hasan al-Ashari, who, at first a Motazilite, disa- 
greed with his masters on the point of God's being 
bound to do always that which is best, lie became the 
founder of a new school, which held (1) that God’s at- 
tributes are to be held distinct from his essence, and 
that any literal understanding of the words that stand 
for God’s limbs in the Koran is reprehensible. (2) 
That predestination must be taken in its most literal 
: meaning, i. e. that God preordains everything. The 
opinions on this point of man’s free will are, however, 
much divided, as indeed to combine a predestination 
which ordains every act with man’s free choice is not 
easy; and the old authors hold that it is well not to 
inquire too minutely into these things, lest all precepts, 
both positive and negative, be argued away. The mid- 
j die path, adopted by the greater number of the doctors, 

| is expressed in this forrmda: There is neither compul- 
| sion nor free liberty, but the way lies between the two; 
the power and will being both created by God, though 
the merit or guilt be imputed to man. Regarding mor- 
tal sin, it was held by this sect that if a believer die 
guilty of it without repentance, he will not, for all that, 
always remain a denizen of hell. God will either par- 
don him, or the Prophet will intercede on his behalf, as 
he says in the Koran : “ My intercession shall be em- 
ployed for those among my people who shall have been 
guilty of grievous crimes;" and further, that he in 
whose heart there is faith but of the weight of an ant 
shall be delivered from hell-fire. (6) From this more 
philosophical opinion, however, departed a number of 
other Sefatian sects, who, taking the Koranic words 
more literally, transformed God’s attributes into grossly 
corporeal things, like the Mosshubehites, or assimilators, 
who conceived God to be a figure composed of limbs 
like those of created beings, either of a bodily or spirit- 
ual nature, capable of local motion, ascent or descent, 
etc. The notions of some actually went so far as to 
declare God to be “ hollow from the crown of the head 
to the breast, ami solid from the breast downward ; he 
also had black curled hair.” (c) Another subdivision 
of this sect were the Jabunans, who deny to man all 
free agency, and make all his deeds dependent on God. 
Their name indicates their religious tendency suffi- 
ciently, meaning “Necessitarians.” 

III. The third principal division of “heretical sects” 
is formed by the Kharegites, or “ rebels” from the law- 
ful prince — i. e. Ali — the first of whom were the 12,000 
men who fell away from him after having fought under 
him at the battle of Seffein, taking offence at his sub- 
mitting the decision of his right to the caliphate (against 
Moawiyyah) to arbitration. Their “heresy" consisted, 
first, in their holding that any man might be called to 
the Imamat though he did not belong to the Koreisli, 
nor was even a freeman, provided he was a just and 
pious man. and fit in every other respect. It also fol- 
lowed that an unrighteous imam might be deposed, or 
even put to death; and further, that there was no ab- 
solute necessity for any imam in the world. 

IV. The fourth principal sect are the Shiites , or sec- 
taries, so called by the Sunnites, or orthodox Moslems, 
because of their heretical tendencies. The Shiites, as 
they are now generally called, were originated by Ali 
Ilni Abi Taleb, and prefer to call themselves Al-Adeliat, 
Sect of the Just Ones, or familiarly, “ Followers of Ali,” 
because they believe that the Imamat, or supreme rule, 
both spiritual and temporal, over all Mohammedans was 
originally vested in him whom they acknowledge as 
their founder, and that the Imamat now of right be- 
longs to his descendants. In the opinion of the Shiites, 
the vicarship of the Prophet was not to be, like an 
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earthly kingdom, the mere prize of craft or of valor. It 
was the inalienable heritage of the sacred descendants 
of the Prophet himself. They therefore consider the 
caliphs Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman, the first three 
incumbents of the caliphate after Mohammed, unright- 
eous pretenders and usurpers of the sovereign power, 
which properly ought to have gone to Ali direct from 
the Prophet. For the same reason the Shiites abom- 
inate the memory of the Ommayad caliph who executed 
Hossein, a son of Ali, and still mourn his death at its 
anniversary. (This most pathetic story is perhaps gen- 
erally remembered from the pages of Gibbon ; it should 
be read in its full detail in those of Ockley and Price.) 
The Shiites likewise reject the Abbasside caliphs, not- 
withstanding their descent from Mohammed, because 
they did not belong to Ali’s line. See Kalifh. 

The Shiites have special observances, ceremonies, 
and rites, as well as particular dogmas of their own. 
They believe in metempsychosis and the descent of 
God upon his creatures, inasmuch as he, omnipresent, 
sometimes appears in some individual person, such as 
their imams. They are subdivided into five sects, to 
one of which, that of Haidar, the Persians belong — the 
present dynasty of Persia deriving its descent from Hai- 
dar. Their five subdivisions they compare to five trees, 
with seventy branches: for their minor divisions of 
opinions, on matters-of comparatively unimportant points 
of dogma, are endless. The Shiites and Sunnites are, 
then, represented respectively by the two great Moham- 
medan powers, the former being upheld by the Persian 
dynasty, the latter by the Ottomans. This division be- 
tween Turk and Persian on doctrine dates chiefly from 
the caliphate of Mothi Lilia, the Abbasside, in 363 of the 
Hegira, when political dissensions, which ended in the 
destruction of Bagdad and the loss of the caliphate of 
the Moslems, assumed the character of a religious war. 
But it may be stated here also that the Shiites are by 
no means confined to Persia. They have indeed, in 
greater or lesser numbers, been dispersed throughout 
all the countries of the empire of the Mussulmans. 
They have possessed several kingdoms both ill Asia and 
Africa. They are now dominant, outside of Persia, 
in half the territory ruled over by the princes of the 
Uzbecks, and situated beyond the river Gihon; and 
there are some Mohammedan kings of the Indies who 
make profession of the Shiite faith. Mohammed’s life, 
as represented by Shiite tradition, has been furnished 
in an English dress by the Rev. James L. Merrick (Bost. 
1850). 

V. It remains now only to mention a few of the more 
prominent of the many pseudo-prophets who have arisen 
in the bosom of Islam, drawing a certain number of ad- 
herents around them, and, as it would appear to us “ out- 
siders,” threatening by this decentralization the very 
life of Mohammedanism, but by the Moslems them- 
selves alleged as a sign of the purity of their creed. 
Christianity, they say, an improvement on Judaism, 
can boast of more sects than Judaism; Islam, an im- 
provement on Christianity, can boast of more sects than 
Christianity. 

The pseudo-prophets who have arisen have invaria- 
bly either declared themselves the great Prophet’s legal 
successors, or, utterly renouncing his doctrines, have 
sought to build up on the ruins of Islam. The first and 
most prominent amoqg these was Mosaylima (i. e. little 
Moslem), who was a rival of the Prophet in his life- 
time. Mosaylima belonged to the clan Dill, a division 
of the tribe of the Bani Hanifah, of Yamama in Nejed. 
The traditions about his life and age appear to be ex- 
tremely legendary. It is, however, tolerably clear that he 
had risen to a certain eminence in his tribe as a relig- 
ious teacher before Mohammed assumed his prophetical 
office. The name he was known by among his friends 
was Rahman, the Benignant or Merciful; a term which 
Mohammed adopted as a designation of God himself. 
This word, which is Aramaic, was a common divine epi- 
thet among the Jews, from whom Mohammed took it, 


together with a vast bulk of dogmas and ceremonies 
and legends. If, however, as is supposed by some, Mo- 
saylima assumed that name in the meaning of Messiah, 
Saviour, it would prove that he had anticipated Mo- 
hammed in the apostleship, which is commonly denied. 
It was in the ninth year of the Hegira that, at the head 
of an embassy sent by his tribe, he appeared before Mo- 
hammed, in order to settle certain points of dispute. 
The traditions are very contradictory on the circum- 
stance whether or not Mosaylima was then already the 
recognised spiritual leader of his tribe. When they 
were introduced to Mohammed in the mosque, they 
greeted him with the orthodox salutation of Moslems, 
“Salfim alayk” (Peace upon thee), and, after a brief 
parley, recited the confession of faith. Shortly after 
this event, Mosaylima openly professed himself "to be a 
prophet, like Mohammed. The latter sent a messenger 
to him, as soon as he heard of this, to request him to re- 
iterate publicly his profession of Islam. Mosaylima’s 
answer was a request that Mohammed should share his 
power with him. “From Mosaylima, the apostle of 
God," he wrote, according to Abulfeda, “ to Mohammed, 
the apostle of God. Now let the earth be half mine, 
and half thine.” Mohammed speedily replied: “From 
Mohammed, the apostle of God, to Mosaylima, the liar. 
The earth is God’s: he giveth the same for inheritance 
unto such of his servants as he pleases, and the happy 
issue shall attend those who fear him.” Yet notwith- 
standing these testimonies, of probably late dates, it 
seems, on the other hand, quite certain that Mohammed 
made very great concessions to his rival — concessions 
that point to his having secretly nominated Mosaylima 
his successor, and that he by this means bought Mosay- 
lima’s open allegiance during his lifetime. It was not 
a question of dogmas, though they each had special 
revelations, but a question of supremacy, which was 
thus settled amicably. “Mohammed,” Mosaylima said, 
“is appointed by God to settle the principal points of 
faith, and I to supplement them.” He further had a 
revelation, in accordance with Mohammed’s : “ We 
have sent to every nation its own prophet,” to the ef- 
fect: “We have given unto thee [Mosaylima] a num- 
ber of people ; keep them to thyself, and advance. But 
be cautious, and desire not to.o much ; and do not enter 
into rival fights.” When Mohammed was at the point 
of death, he desired to write his will. Whatever he 
may have wished to ordain is uncertain ; it is well 
known, at all events, that his friends did not obey his 
order, and refused to furnish him with writing mate- 
rials, very probably because they did not like to be 
bound by his last injunctions. Sprenger supposes that 
he wished formally to appoint Mosaylima his successor, 
and that it was just this which his surrounding rela- 
tions feared. Mosaylima then openly declared against 
Islam, and many parodies of the Koran sprang up in the 
Nejed, ascribed to him. In the eleventh year of the 
Hegira it at last came to an open breach between the 
two rival powers. Abu Bekr, the caliph, sent Khalid, 
“ the Sword of the Faith,” with a number of choice 
troops, to compel Mosaylima to submission. Mosaylima 
awaited the enemy at Rowdali, a village in the Wadi 
Hanifah. So formidable indeed was Mosaylima’s force 
that Khalid is said to have hesitated for a whole day 
and night before he undertook an assault unanimously 
disapproved of by his council. On the second morning, 
however, he advanced, and, in a battle which lasted un- 
til the evening, contrived, with fearful losses of his own, 
to gain the victory. Mosaylima fell by the hands of a 
negro slave, and his head was cut off by the conqueror, 
and placed at the head of a spear, to convince both 
friends and foes of his death. Khalid then advanced 
to the slain prophet’s birthplace, in order to slay all its 
inhabitants. They, however, bv a clever stratagem, 
contrived to conclude an honorable peace, and embraced 
Islam. The Mosayliman “heresy” was thus stamped 
out, and only a few scattered remnants of the new faith 
contrived to escape to Hasa and Basrah, where they 
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may have laid the foundation of the later Karmathian 
creed. See Karmatiiians. It is extremely difficult 
to come to any clear notion of Mosayliraa’s real doc- 
trines, as all the accounts that have survived of them 
come from victorious adversaries — adversaries who have 
not hesitated to invent the most scandalous stories 
about him. Thus a love-adventure between Mosavlima 
and the prophetess Sajali, the wife of a soothsayer of 
Yamiima. who is supposed to have stayed three (lays in 
his tent, is told with great minuteness, even to the ob- 
scene conversation that is supposed to have taken place 
between them during that time; the fact being that 
this story, which is still told with much relish by the 
natives, is without the slightest foundation. From the 
same source we learn that Mosavlima tried to deceive 
his followers by conjuring tricks. It seems, on the con- 
trary, that he was of much higher moral standing 
than Mohammed himself. For it is said that Mosay- 
lima enjoined the highest chastity even among married 
people: unless there were hope of begetting children, 
there should be restriction of conjugal duty. Even the 
nickname “ Little Moslem” given to him seems to in- 
dicate that he, too, preached the unity of God, or Islam, 
as the fundamental doctrine of faith. How far his re- 
ligion had a socialistic tendency, and offered less show of 
dignity and outward morality to its followers, or whether 
it rejected fatalism, contained an idea of incarnation, and 
invested its preachers and teachers with a scmi-media- 
torial character, as the latest explorer of the Nejed, Mr. 
l’algrave tells us, we have no means of judging. Hut 
we must receive these conclusions, probably draw'n from 
the information of the natives, with all the greater cau- 
tion, as that story of the prophetess Sajah, whom he re- 
ports, after his informants, not only to have been prop- 
erly married to Mosavlima, but to have become, after his 
death, a devout partisan of Islam, and to have entered 
an “orthodox alliance,” does not, as we have said be- 
fore, according to the best European authorities on Mo- 
hammedanism, deserve the slightest credence. 

Next to .Mosavlima figures prominently Al-Aswad. 
originally called Aihala, of the tribe of Ans, of which, as 
well as of that of a number of other tribes, he was gov- 
ernor. lie pretended to receive certain revelations from 
two angels, Sohaik and Shoraik. Certain feats of leger- 
demain and a natural eloquence procured him a number 
of followers, by' whose aid he made himself master of 
several provinces. A counter-revolution, however, broke 
out the night before Mohammed's death, and Al-As- 
wad’s head was cut off; whereby' an end was put to a 
rebellion of exactly' four months’ duration, but already 
assuming large proportions. 

In the same year (II of the Ilegira), but after Mo- 
hammed’s death, a man named Toleika set up as a 
prophet, but with very' little success. He, his tribe, 
and followers were met in open battle by Khalid, at the 
head of the troops of the Faithful, and, being beaten, 
had all finally to submit to Islam. 

A few words ought also to be said regarding the 
“Veiled Prophet,” A l-Mokanna, or Horkai, whose real 
name was llakem I bn llashem, at the time of Al-Mohdi 
the third Abbasside caliph. lie used to hide the deform- 
ity' of his face (he had also but one eye) by' a gilded 
mask, a circumstance which his followers explained by' 
the splendor of his countenance being too brilliant (like 
that of Moses) to be borne by ordinary mortals. Heing 
a proficient in jugglery besides, wliicli went for the 
power of working miracles, he soon drew many disciples 
and followers around him. At last he arrogated the of- 
fice of the Deity itself, which, by continual transmigra- 
tions from Adam downwards, had at last resided in the 
body of Abu Moslem, the governor of Khorassan, whose 
secretary this new prophet had been. The caliph, find- 
ing him growing more and more formidable every day’, 
sent a force against lmn, which finally' drove him hack 
into one of his strongest fortresses, where he first poi- 
soned and then burned all his family; after which he 
threw himself into the tlames, which consumed him 


completely’, except his hair. lie had left a message, 
however, to the effect that he would reappear in the 
shape of a gray' man riding on a gray beast, and many 
of his followers for many' years after expected his re- 
appearance. They' wore as a distinguishing mark noth- 
ing but white garments. He died about the middle of 
the 2d century' of the Hegira. See Mokanna. 

Of the Karmatiiians and the Ismaelians we have 
spoken under their respective headings. We can scarce- 
ly' enumerate among the prophets Abu! Teyeb Ahmed 
al-Motanebbi, one of the most celebrated Arabic poets, 
who mistook, or pretended to mistake, his poetical in- 
spiration for the divine afllatus, and caused several 
tribes to style him prophet, as his surname indicates, 
and to acknowledge bis mission. The governor of liis 
province, Lulu, took prompt steps to stifle any such 
pretensions in the bud by imprisoning him, and mak- 
ing him formally' renounce all absurd pretensions to a 
prophetical office. The poet did so with all speed. He 
was richly rewarded by' the court and many' princes 
for his minstrelsy, to which thenceforth he clung exclu- 
sively; but the riches he thus accumulated became the 
cause of his death. Robbers attacked him while he was 
returning to his home in Kufa, there to live upon the 
treasure bestowed upon him by Adado’ddawla, sultan of 
Persia. 

The last of the new' prophets to be mentioned is Baba , 
who appeared in Amasia, in Natolia, in 1221 of the He- 
gira, and who had immense success, chiefly' with ihe 
Turcomans, his own nation, so that at last he found him- 
self at the head of nearly' a million men, horse and foot. 
Their war-cry' w'as, God is God, and Baba — not Moham- 
med — is bis prophet. It was not until both Christians 
and Mohammedans combined for the purpose of self-de- 
fence that this new and most formidable power was an- 
nihilated, its armies being routed and put to the sword, 
while the two chiefs w’ere decapitated by the execu- 
tioner. See Barists. See Chambers, Cyclop, x, G-10 sq., 
by’ which we have been largely' aided; Weil, Gesch. der 
Khali fen ; and his Gesch. des Mohammedanismus ; Ta\’- 
lor, Ilist. of Mohammedanism; and the works referred 
to in the article Mohammedanism. 

Moharram, any' thing sacred or forbidden l»y the 
Mussulman law'. It is likewise the name of the first 
month of the Arabic year, before the time of Moham- 
medanism, and was so called because the ancient Arabs 
were forbidden to make war against one another during 
this month. The first ten days of the month Mohar- 
ram arc called by the Mohammedans A iam al-mudnlat , 
that is, (he reckoned days, because they believe that 
during these ten days the Koran was sent down from 
heaven to be communicated to men. The last of these 
ten days is called Ashur. — Broughton, Biblioth. llistor. 
Sacra, ii, 1 1G. 

Mohdi (i. e. the Director') is the title among the 
Mohammedans for that descendant of Mohammed whose 
coming is to be one of the signs of the general resurrec- 
tion. Concerning this person, Mohammed prophesied 
that the world should not have an end till one of his own 
family' should govern the Arabians, whose name should 
be like his own name, and whose father’s name should 
also be like that of his own father. The Mohdi is to fill 
the earth with Righteousness. The Shiites (q. v.) be- 
lieve the Mohdi to be now alive, and concealed in some 
secret place till the proper time of nis manifestation ; and 
they' suppose him to be none, other than the last of the 
twelve imams, named Mohammed Abulkasem, and the 
soil of Ilassan al-Askcri, the eleventh of that succession. 
— Broughton, Biblioth. llistor. Sacra, ii, I1G. See Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Mobl, .Trui's vox, an eminent German Oriental 
scholar, was born at Stuttgard in 1X00. After hav- 
ing studied at the gymnasium in that city’, he entered 
the Protestant seminary’ in the University of Tilhingen 
in 1X18, received his diploma as doctor of philosophy in 
1820, and won the prize in theology' in 1822. liis taste 
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for Oriental languages, which he had pursued diligently 
amid all the duties of his college life, induced him to 
remove to Paris, where he studied under Sylvestre de 
Sacy and Eemusat. In 1826 he was appointed profess- 
or of Oriental literature at Tubingen, but he never oc- 
cupied that chair, preferring to continue his studies, 
which he pursued in 1826-7 and 1830-1 at London ami 
Oxford. lit 1840 he became assistant secretary of 
the Asiatic Society ; in 1844 succeeded Burnouf, sen., as 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions; the same 
year was installed professor of the Persian language 
and literature at the College of France; and in 1852 
succeeded Burnouf, jun., as inspector of Oriental tj'pog- 
raphv at the imperial printing-house. He died in 1874. 
Mohl constantly sought to improve the standard of 
Oriental philology. His philosophic views on the sub- 
ject, together with his warm enthusiasm, have contrib- 
uted not a little to facilitate and extend recent inves- 
tigations in that science. His principal works are: 
Fragments relatifs a la religion de Zoroaster (Paris, 
1829, 8vo), published anonymously: — Confucii Chi- 
King, ex Latino F. Lacharme interpret. (Stuttgard, 1830, 
8vo) : — Y.-King, antiquissimus Sinarnm liber, ex Latina 
interpret. P. Regis (ibid. 1834-9, 2 vols. 8vo) : — Livre des 
Iiois , par Abdoul Kasim Firdousi (Paris, 1836-55, fol.) : 
— Firdausi's Schahnamek (ib. 1838-66, 5 vols. 8vo); and 
many contributions of great value to different Oriental 
societies in France, England, and Germany, of which 
he had the honor to be a member. See Hoefer, Xouv. 
Bing. Generate, xxxv, s, v. ; Brockhaus, Conversations- 
Lexilcon, s. v.; Vapereau, Diet, des Contempo rains, s. v. 
(J. II. W.) 

Mdhler, Joiianx Adam, one of Germany’s most 
distinguished Roman Catholic theologians — the Schlei- 
ermacher, as he has aptly been called, of his branch of 
the Christian Church — was born of humble parentage, 
May 6, 1796, at Igersheim, near Mergentheim, in Wiir- 
temberg. He received his preparatory training at the 
gymnasium in Mergentheim, and in his seventeenth 
year removed to Elhvangen and there studied at the 
lyceum until, in 1815, the faculty was transferred to 
Tubingen, and he repaired to that well-known high- 
school to continue his theological studies. He com- 
pleted his course at the episcopal seminary in Rotten- 
burg, and in 1819 was made priest, and became vicar 
of Riedlingen. He continued, however, but a short 
time in the pastorate. In 1820 he returned to Tubin- 
gen University, and there lectured and studied. Prof- 
fered a permanent position in the university, he decided, 
in order to fit himself the more thoroughly for it, to 
spend some time in making himself acquainted with 
the routine of the theological courses of other universi- 
ties — as Gottingen, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, etc. ; and in 
consequence of this thorough preparation, so success- 
fully met his engagement that in 1826, though still 
very young, he was made extraordinary professor, and 
only two years later, shortly after receiving his doctor- 
ate in divinity, was honored with the full or ordinary 
professorship in Church history and patrology. This 
position afforded him a controlling influence over the 
Roman Catholic young men studying with a view to 
the priesthood, and he aimed to awaken among them, by 
the description of great ecclesiastical characters of the 
early Catholic Church, such as Athanasius and Anselm, 1 
a spirit of speculative inquiry in the sphere of faith and 
in connection with ecclesiastical fellowship ; and he 
also renewed the old confessional controversy on the 
principles of the Protestant and Roman Catholic creeds 
by the publication of a work on Symbolism, in which 
the Reformation, though much of the Protestants’ labors 
are recognised as relatively justifiable and worthy, is 
stamped, in contrast with an ideal Roman Catholicity, as 
a mistake. This book came not only to be regarded as 
a remarkable work, but actually fixed the attention of i 
the whole theological world upon him ; and it has been 
well said that “ his reputation, both posthumous and 
among his own contemporaries, rests mainly on his 


Symbolik" (in English entitled Symbolism ; or the Doc- 
trinal Differences between Catholics and Protestants, as 
repi'esented by their Public Confessions of Faith, translat- 
ed by J. R. Robertson, 2 vols. London, 1843 ; New York, 
1844 ; and since republished). D’Aubigne pronounced 
it “one of the most important writings produced by 
Rome since the time of Bossuet” ( History of the Ref. 
iv, 326). It was first published in 1832, passed through 
five large editions in the next six years, was translat- 
ed into all the leading European languages, and drew 
forth numerous criticisms and rejoinders from the Prot- 
estant world, of which the most important are: Bauer, 
Gegensatz des Katholicismus u. Protestantismus, nacli den 
Principien u. Ilauptdogmen der beiden Lehrbegriffe (Ttlb. 
1834, 8vo) ; Nitzsch, Prot. Beantwortung der Synibolik 
M older s (in Studien u. Kritiken, 1834-35, and later sep- 
arately reprinted) ; Marheineke, Recension der Mdhler- 
schen Synibolik (in Jahrbuch fiir wissetischaftliche Kri- 
tik, Berlin, 1833). To these — particularly, however, the 
attack by Bauer — Mdhler replied in his Xeue Unter- 
suchungen der Lehrgegensiitze (Mavence, 1834; 2d edit. 
1835). The polemical bitterness evoked by these con- 
troversies made it desirable that Mdhler should leave 
Tubingen, where Bauer then also lectured ; and after 
refusing various positions proffered him by different 
celebrated German universities, he accepted in 1835 a 
professorship at Munich, then in the first flush of its 
efiiciency under king Louis. Mdhler’s first appoint- 
ment w as nominally the chair of Biblical exegesis, but 
he really devoted himself to the department of Church 
history, in -which his opening course was eminently 
successful. Ilis uninterrupted and severe labors, how- 
ever, had taxed him to the utmost, and, after refusing to 
accept a renewed and very tempting offer from Bonn, 
he reluctantly consented to change his place at the 
university for the deanery of Wurzburg, which the 
king had urged upon him. Shortly after appointment 
to this new position he was completely prostrated, and 
died of consumption April 12, 1838. Moliler is not only 
generally acknowledged to have been a good and pious 
man, but is universally recognised also as the greatest 
theologian the Roman Catholic Church has produced 
since Bellarmine and Bossuet. He was certainly the 
most acute and the most philosophical of the modern 
controversialists of his Church. He helped Romanism 
again to self-consciousness, and breathed into it a new 
polemic zeal against Protestantism ; although he be- 
trayed the influence which the study of Protestant the- 
ology, especially that of Schleiermacher, and of modern 
culture generally, had exercised on his own idealistic 
apprehension and defence of the Roman dogmas and 
usages. He did not, indeed, write a Church history, or 
discuss the scriptural or traditional evidences of the pe- 
culiar doctrines of Roman Catholicism, but rather de- 
voted himself to the exposition of the points and the 
grounds of the doctrinal differences of modern sects; 
yet all his writings have more or less to do with the 
historical sphere, particularly with the history of doc- 
trines, and are remarkable for their freshness of spirit 
and a vigorous and animated style. Says Hagenbacli 
(Ch. Hist, of the ISth and 19 th Cent, ii, 446), “Whatever 
vigorous vitality is possessed by the most recent Cath- 
olic theological science is due to the labors of this man, 
who was cut off early in the midst of his work.” “ He 
sent rays of his spirit,” says Kurtz (Ch. Hist, from the 
Reformation, p. 391), “deep into the hearts and minds 
of hundreds of his enthusiastic pupils by his writings, 
addresses, and by his intercourse with them ; and what 
the Roman Catholic Church of the present possesses of 
living scientific impulse and feeling was implanted, or 
at least revived and excited by him. . . . His £ Sym- 
bolic combats Protestant doctrines with the weapons 
of Protestant science, and silently ennobles and subli- 
mates those of the Roman Catholic Church. Did the 
Protestants up to this time generally despise or ignore 
the contributions of Roman Catholic theologians, here a 
scientific power of the highest significance approached. 
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them, to despise which would have been a sign of weak- 
ness. In fact, long as was the opposition which existed 
between both churches, no ivork from the camp of the 
Homan Catholics produced as much agitation and ex- 
citement in the camp of the Protestants as this.” Yet 
no work produced by a Humanist has been of greater 
service than this polemic. Written after a thorough 
study of the subject, it has gathered a mass of material 
invaluable to the Protestant student, and in this Cyclo- 
padia we have not unfrequently referred to kibbler’s 
“Symbolik” with great pleasure. The other principal 
works from Mbhler’s pen are: Die Einheit in der Kirche 
oder das Princip des Kutholicismus (Tubing. 1825, 8vo *, 
translated into French by Ph. Hemard) : — Athanasius 
d. Grosse u. d. Kirche seiner Zeit im Kampfe mi t deni 
Arianismus (Mayeuce, 1827 ; 2d ed. 1844, 8vo : translat- 
ed into French, Paris, 1841, 3 vols. 8vo) : — Patrologie 
oder christliche Literati! rgesch ichte (Hatisb. 1839,2 vols. 
8vo; translated into French by Cohen, Paris, 1842, 2 vols. 
8vo). llis Xachgelassene Sc hr if ten were published by 
Dbllinger (Hatisb. 1839-40), and his Patrologie oder 
Christ l. Literal urgesch. by Hcithmayer (Kegensb. 1869). 
See Beda Weber, Charakterbilder (Frankf. 1853) ; I). F. 
Strauss, Kleine Schriften , etc. (Leips. 1862); Hare, 1 'in- 
dication of Luther, p. 167-169 ; Scliaff. Ilist. of the A pos- 
tol. Ch. p. 60; Ffoulkcs, Divisions in Christendom, vol. i, 
§53; llase, Protestant ische Polemih; Werner, Gesch.d. 
Kutholicismus ; and particularly the biographical sketch 
preceding the 5th edition of the “Symbolik.” See also 
lloefer, Xouv. Diog . Generate, xxxv, 734 ; Herzog, Reul- 
Encyklop . ix, 662; Bill, Sacra, Jan. 1850, p. 61 ; English 
Rev. ii, 7; Christian Examiner, xxxvii, 119; Brit, and 
For. Ev. Review, July, 1868, p. 591. (J. II. W.) 

Mohnike, Gottlieb Christian Friedrich, a 
German divine of note, was born at Grimmen, in Pome- 
rania, in 1781 ; studied theology at (ireifswalde and Jena; 
in 1811 became rector of the city school at Greifswalde; 
in 1813 entered the pastorate, and gained a name uni- 
versally honored and revered. He was made councillor 
of the Consistory after having removed to Stralsuud 
about 1830, and died July 6, 1841. Besides several sec- 
ular publications, we have from his pen Cinch JIutten's 
Jugendleben (Greifsw. 1816) : — Uymnologische Forschun- 
gen (ibid. 1831-32, 2 vols.). 

Moine, Etienne le, a very learned French Prot- 
estant minister, was born at Caen, in October, 1624, and 
became well skilled in the Oriental and classical lan- 
guages, besides attaining great distinction as a theolo- 
gian even while yet a student at the Protestant semi- 
nary in Sedan and the University of Leyden. After 
his graduation he was appointed pastor at Houen, and 
rapidly rose in favor with his brethren. For political 
reasons he was imprisoned for a short time, and upon 
his release negotiated for an appointment at his Dutch 
alma mater, where he was finally appointed a profess- 
or, and successfully taught for some time. He was 
honored with the rectorate, and in various other ways, 
and his learning was acknowledged even in England. 
Oxford University conferred the doctorate of divinity 
on him in 1677. He died at Levden April 4, 1689. Sev- 
eral dissertations of his are printed together, and enti- 
tled I'ctria Sacra (Levden, 1685, 1694, 2 vols. 4to). He 
also wrote other works, but none of them are now of 
any value. See lloefer, Xouv. Jiiog. Gen. s.v. 

Moira (51o7pa, a share), the classical personifica- 
tion of that mysterious yet irresistible power whose in- 
visible sceptre controls and directs human events, and 
assigns to each individual his fate or share. Homer, 
with a single exception (//. xxiv, 29), speaks of but one 
Moira, a personification of fate, whom lie represents as 
spinning the thread of each man’s life, and though coun- 
selling with the other gods, yet as having supreme au- 
thority in directing and controlling the fate of each indi- 
vidual, and yielding obeisance only to Zeus. Hesiod, liv- 
ing a little later, distinguishes three Moira 1 , and names 
them as Clotho, or the spinning fate ; Lachesis , or the 


one who assigns man his fate ; and Atropos, or the fate 
that cannot be avoided. These he calls the daughters 
of Zeus and Thermis, a genealogy from which late: 
ivriters differ. Other mythographers picture Clotho as 
holding the distaff, and ever furnishing the present; 
Lachesis, twirling the spindle, lays out the future; and 
Atropos severs the past by cutting the thread with 
her fatal scissors. The representations of the character 
and nature of the Moira?, as varied as they are numer- 
ous, may, for our purpose, be classed in two divisions : 
1st, those in which the Moira? are but allegorical rep- 
resentations of the duration of human life; 2d, those 
in which the Moira? are considered strictly as divini- 
ties of fate. As used in the first sense, it is supposed 
the Greeks origiually conceived of but one Moira, but 
on further consideration of her nature and attributes 
adopted the idea of two, representing life’s two bounda- 
ries of birth and death. Ultimately the number be- 
came three, and personified past, present, and future. 
Considering the Moira? as strictly divinities of fate, they 
are viewed as independent, meting out individual desti- 
nies in accordance with eternal laws which know no 
variations or exceptions. The gods as well as mortals 
are subject to their authority, and even Zeus is some- 
times represented as powerless to annul their decrees. 
Oftencr, however, Zeus is pictured as in the background, 
weighing out power to them, and interfering with their 
decrees when disposed to save his favorites or destroy 
those with whom he is angry. This twofold view of 
the Moira?, considering them sometimes as possessed of 
supreme power, and issuing irrevocable decrees, and at 
other times as interfered with and overruled by Zeus, is 
easily accounted for in the vain attempts of uninspired 
man to harmonize the seemingly inconsistent meting 
out of fate. By this means the ancients were enabled 
to interpret, satisfactorily to themselves, the varying 
freaks of fickle fortune, and account for apparent favor- 
itism and injustice. It proved a magic key to open the 
mysteries of the dealings of Providence, and shifted 
the burden of human complaints from the shoulders of 
their beloved Zeus to those of the hated Moira?, while 
all the praise for sudden prosperity or escape from dan- 
ger and death was given to Zeus for his kindly inter- 
ference with the will of the fates. 'Without the aid of 
this double view of the relationship existing between 
Zeus and the Moirae, the Greeks could see in the strange 
events of national and personal history naught but the 
workings of an imperfect divinity; but with this ex- 
planatory means they were enabled to clothe Zeus 
with a robe interwoven with threads both of justice 
and mercy. For the sake of conceiving a blameless di- 
vinity, they were willing even to admit the occasional 
absence of supreme authority. Like the Erinyes, with 
whom they are often cou founded, the Moira? differ sin- 
gularly from all the other gods in that they have no 
sympathy whatever for man, their iron sceptres nev- 
er being wielded by the hands of mercy. Yet they 
were worshipped in many parts of Greece, and had 
sanctuaries at Corinth, Sparta, Olympia, and Thebes. 
The ancient artists and poets give us many fanciful pict- 
ures of the Moira 1 . The earliest of the former rep- 
resent them as goddesses bidding staffs or sceptres in 
their hands as emblematic of their dominion. In later 
works of art they form a triplet of grave though beau- 
i t i fill maidens: Clotho holding a spindle or a roll (the 
book of fate); Lachesis pointing with her staff to the 
globe ; while Atropos holds a pair of scales, a sun-dial, 
or some cutting instrument. By the poets they are 
sometimes pictured as aged and decrepit women, typ- 
ical of the slow and often sorrowful inarch of fated 
events, and the various epithets applied to them are 
not so much the outburstings of human hate as poetical 
pcneillings of the severity, inflexibility, anil sternness of 
fate. See Vollmer, My f hoi. 1 1 'urtcrbuch, s. v.; Smith, 
Diet. Greek and Roman Jiiog. and Mgthol. s. v. ; I height, 
Classical Mgthol. s. v. ; Grote, Hist, of Greece , iv, 197 sq. 
(Il.W.T.) 
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Moise, Francois Xavier, a French theologian, 
was born at Gras, in Franche-Comte, in 1742. He was 
professor of theology at Dole when the Revolution broke 
out ; and, taking the oath of loyalty to the civil con- 
stitution, in 1791 was elected bishop for the Jura dis- 
trict. During the reign of terror he had to conceal him- 
self in the mountains. But being a learned canonist, 
and conversant with theology and the Levantine lan- 
guages, his country needed his services, and he was 
called out to take a prominent part in the discussions 
which marked the national councils held in Paris during 
the years 1797 and 1801. At the expiration of the lat- 
ter year he resigned his sacerdotal functions, together 
with abbe' Gregoire, with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted, left Paris soon thereafter, and retired to his 
farm at Morteau. Bishop Lecoz then bestowed upon 
him the title of honorary canon of Be sa 119011. Moise 
died at Morteau in 1813. He wrote : Reponses critiques 
a plusieurs questions proposees par les incredules mo- 
denies sur divers endroits des Livres Saints (Paris, 1783, 
18mo) : — De V Opinion de 31. Gregoire dans le proces de 
Louis XVI. (1801); together with some articles in the 
Annales de la Religion , La Ckronique Religieuse, etc. 
— Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Mokanna (i. e. the Concealed') is the name of a 
Mohammedan prophet who flourished about A.D. 778. 
He was so called because, as the Mohammedans say, “he 
shrouded from his followers the excessive glory of his 
human face divine with a golden mask.” He was the 
first who introduced into Islamism the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. Mokanna taught that God had 
assumed a human form, had commanded the angels to 
adore the first man, and from that time the divine nat- 
ure bad descended from prophet to prophet to Abu 
Moslem, the founder of the Abassides, and finally to him- 
self. He afterwards added the Indian dogma of the 
incarnation of the human and divine nature, as well as 
the metempsychosis adopted by the Ghullats. See Mad- 
den, Hist, of the Turkish Empire , ii, 1G9. See Moham- 
med ax Sects. 

Moket, Richard, an English theologian, was bom 
in Dorsetshire in 1578, and was educated at Oxford 
University, of which he finally became fellow and doc- 
tor, distinctions that opened to him several prominent 
positions, of which he finally accepted that of provost 
of All-Souls’ College, Oxford. He was also appointed 
one of the royal commissioners to supervise ecclesias- 
tical affairs. He translated into Latin the Liturgy, 
sundry catechisms, the constitution, and several other 
instruments and documents relative to the Anglican 
Church, in order to distribute them as models worthy 
of imitation by foreign Church establishments. The col- 
lection was printed at London (1G16, folio). But it had 
hardly been given to the public when theologians and 
schoolmen raised such a hue and cry against the work 
as finally consigned it to the fire. According to Heylin 
( Life of Laud, p. 70), this proscription was due solely 
to the unintentional omission on the part of the hapless 
translator of one of the prerogatives of the English 
Church. The whole edition of his work was utterly de- 
stroyed. One of the treatises which it contained — De 
Polita Ecclesice Anglican ce — was reprinted at London, 
1683, 8vo. Moket died at Oxford in 1618. See Wood, 
A theim Oxon. ; Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. ; Alli- 
bone, Diet, of British and American Authors, s. v. 

Mol, Peter van, a Flemish painter, was born in 
Antwerp in 1590. He was a pupil of Rubens, and 
painted, in the style of his master, many noted works 
for the churches of Flanders and Brabant. In the ca- 
thedral of Antwerp is his Adoration of the Magi, which 
is a superior work. Another remarkable work by him 
was in the gallery of the Louvre, representing Christ 
after the Crucifixion, with the Marys, Joseph of Arima- 
thaja, and John. The time of his death is unknown. 
See Spooner, Biographical Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, 
574. 


Mola, a term derived from the sacramental immo- 
lation of Christ, alludes to the middle of an altar, signed 
with the dedication cross, and covering the sepulchre 
of relics. — Walcott. Sac. A rchceol. s. v. 

Mola, Giovanni Battista, a French painter of 
the Bolognese school, was born about 1620, and was a 
scholar of Albano. He copied a vast work of Paul Ver- 
onese for cardinal Bichi. Lanzi gives but one example 
of his works from the collection of the marcliesi Rinuc- 
ciiii, at Florence, the Repose in Egypt. Mrs. Jameson 
mentions a fine Holy Family by him in the Louvre, in 
which the Virgin watches with upturned eyes while 
Joseph and the Child sleep. Mola died in 1661. See 
Lanzi, Hist, of Painting, transl. by Roscoe, iii, 92; Mrs. 
Jameson, Legends of the Madonna, p. 241. 

Mola, Pietro Francesco, an eminent Italian 
painter and architect, was bom in the diocese of Como 
in 1612. He studied successively under Giuseppe Al- 
bano and Guerciuo. In his earlier life the works of 
the latter master were greatly admired by him, but sub- 
sequently he went to Venice, where he devoted himself 
to Titian and Veronese. From the result of this course 
of study he formed a style peculiar to himself, combin- 
ing parts of all those from whom he had studied, and 
his fame spread throughout all Italy. He went to 
Rome in the pontificate of Innocent X, by whom he 
was immediately employed in executing numerous 
works, among which are St. Peter delivered from Prison 
by the Angel and the Conversion of St. Paul, in the 
chapel of the church Del Gesu. He was also patronized 
by pope Alexander VII, for whom he painted, in the 
pontifical palace of Monte Cavallo, his most celebrated 
work, Joseph making himself known to his Brethren. At 
Milan are two of his most admired productions, in the 
church of S. Maria della Vita, St. John in the Wilderness 
and St. Paul the Hermit. Mrs. Jameson mentions sev- 
eral works by this artist, among which are Jacob wrest- 
ling with the. Angel, the Meeting of Jacob and Rachel, 
and the Baptism of Christ, in which an angel is disrob- 
ing the Saviour. Mola died suddenly at Rome in 1668, 
while preparing to set out for Paris, whither he had 
been invited by the king of France, who had appointed 
him court-painter, with a liberal pension. See Lanzi, 
Hist, of Painting, transl. by Roscoe, i, 462; ii, 535; iii, 
92; Spooner, Biographical Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, 574; 
Jameson and Eastlake, History of our Lord, i, 151, 153, 
297. 

Mola'dali (Heb. Moladah', rnV,*2 [in Nehemiah 
rn^], birth ; Sept. MwXnoa v. r. Mutcacd, etc.), a 
city in the southern part of the tribe of Judah towards 
the Edomitish border (Josh, xv, 26), which fell within 
the portion set off to Simeon (Josh, xix, 2 ; 1 Chron. iv, 
28). It was also occupied after the exile (Xch. xi, 26). 
Reland ( Palcest . p. 901) thinks it was the Malatha 
(Ma\«3a) mentioned by Josephus {Ant. xviii, 6, 2) as 
a castle of Idumrea, to which Agrippa retired in chagrin 
after his return from Rome. Eusebius and Jerome 
{Onomast. s. v. ’Apapa) allude to it (Ma\a3i) as a place 
four Roman miles distant from Arad, which latter they 
describe as an ancient city of the Amorites situated in 
the wilderness of Kadesh, and twenty miles from He- 
bron, on the road to Aila (see Reland, Palcest. p. 885). 
At a later period Malatha became a Roman colony (Re- 
land, p. 231). Dr. Robinson {Researches, ii, 621) finds 
the locality in the present el-Milh, first observed by 
Schubert ( Reise , ii, 454), consisting of extensive ruins 
with a well, situated at the required distance from the 
site of Arad (comp. Schwarz, Palest, p. 100). The pres- 
ent name, signifying “salt,” has little affinity with the 
Heb. appellation, but may be a corruption of it (Wilson, 
Lands of the Bible, i, 346 ; Van de V elde, M emoir , p. 335 ; 
Ritter, Pal. und Syr. i, 124 ; Tristram, Land of Israel, 
p. 369 sq.; Stewart, Tent and Khan, p. 217). 

Molans, Philibert de, founder of the Order of 
St. George, was born at Molans, France, and flourished 
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in the 14th century, lie belonged to one of the oldest 
families in the country. The duke of Burgundy, Philip 
the Bold, took him into his service as equerry. Molans 
followed his master to the Iluly Land, and was very 
useful to him. In return for his efficiency, the duke 
appointed him general inspector of the ducal arsenals. 
Molans afterwards went again to Palestine, and is said 
to have brought back the remains of one St. George, 
presenting these relics to the church at Bougemont, 
which instituted special services in honor of them. In 
1390 Molans established an order under the inspiration 
of the alleged martyr. In order to become a member 
of this association one had to be a native of the duchy 
or county of Burgundy, and show not less than sixteen 
quarterings on his shield. Each chevalier of St. George 
had to take a vow to devote his life and fortune to the 
vindication of the Roman Catholic religion, and the 
protection of the oppressed, the virgins, and the or- 
phans. The distinctive badge of the order was a gold 
image, suspended from a blue ribbon, and representing 
St. George smiting a dragon to the ground. Although 
this society had a purely moral aim, the Besan^on Par- 
liament persistently declined to legalize it. The Order 
of St. (ieorge continued in France until the Revolution. 
Historians arc not agreed as to the place and date of 
Molans’s death. The latter part of his life was shroud- 
ed in obscurity. Great Britain, Bavaria, Spain, and Rus- 
sia have each, in turn, created an Order of St. George. 
See Thomas Varin, El tit de l' Must re Confrerie de tiaint- 
Georges en 1G63; Pointier de Gouhelans, titatuts de VOr- 
dre de tiaint-Georgcs, avec la liste des Chevaliers depttis 
1390 (Besan^on, 1768, 8vo); John Milner, Jlistorical 
and Critical Inquiry into the Existence and Character 
of tit. George; Hevlin, History of tit. George. — lloefer, 
Nour. Biog. Generate , xxxv, 789. 

Molanus, Gerhard Walther, a German Lu- 
theran theologian, was born at Ilameln, on the Weser, 
Nov, 1,1633. lie studied at the University of Hclm- 
stiidt under Calixtus (q. v.). In 1659 he became pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Kinteln, but 
it) 1664 was made extraordinary, and soon after ordinary 
professor of theology in the same university, which po- 
sition he retained until 1677. In the mean time he 
published various works, partly mathematical, partly 
theological. Among the latter we notice De cemmuni- 
catione et precdicutionc idiomatum, qua inter alia osten- 
ditur humanum Christi naturam extrinsecus omnipoten- 
teni appellari posse (Kinteln, 1665), quite in the manner 
and method of Calixtus. In 1674 duke John Frederick 
of Hanover appointed him director of the consistory for 
that province, and in 1677 he became abbot of the con- 
vent of Loccum. He was very active in promoting 
union conferences with the Reformed and Roman Cath- 
olic theologians, and, although without success, he ac- 
quired the well-earned reputation of a peace-maker. 
This was especially shown in his efforts in behalf of the 
French Reformed, whom the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had driven to seek refuge in Germany. Duke 
John Frederick, who had himself returned to Roman- 
ism, wished to induce Molanus to follow his example, 
but the latter withstood all his offers. Having, in his 
efforts for a union with the Romish Church, come in 
contact with Bossuet, Molanus conceded that the Eu- 
charist “quodaminodo proprie dici sacriticium also 
that “de conciliis cccumcnicis legitime celebratis dico: 
Christus minqnam permittet ut ecclesia universalis in 
eoncilio aliquid fidci contrarium pronuntict,” etc. Vet 
lie would not recognise as “legitime celebrntum” the 
Council of Trent, which had condemned the Protestants 
without a hearing, and which was not universally rec- 
ognised, for instance, in Germany. Molanus was ac- 
cused of having gone over to Romanism, and therefore 
published in his defence Migee venules s. refutai. culum- 
niar, etc. (1698), lie died Sept. 7, 1722. Sec J. v. Esi- 
nem, Leben G. IE. Molani (Magdeb. 1724, 8vo) ; Kapp, 
Samnilung einige liriefe tiler d. 1 ’ ereinigung d. lath, n. 
ref. Theol. (Leips. 1745, 8vo) ; Schlegcl, Kirchengesch. 


d, 18" n Jahrh. i, 559 sq.; ii, 213 sq. ; Schrockh, Kirch- 
engesch. vii, 83, 103 sq. (.1. N. P.) 

Molanus (Vermeulen), John, a Belgian the- 
ologian of some note, was born at Lille in 1533. lie 
was educated at Louvain, and there obtained the doc- 
torate in 1570, and then taught theology for several 
years. By different publications he called attention to 
his learning, and gradually gained favor at the court 
and at Rome. lie was made a canon of the church of 
St. Peter, and director of a seminary then founded at 
Louvain. lie died Sept. 18, 1585. Baronins pays him 
great homage in the preface to his Martyrologc Ro- 
main. Molanus published: De Picturis et Imaginibus 
sacris (Louvain, 1570, 1574, 1595, 8 vo) : — I)e liistoria 
sacrarum Imuginum et Pieturarum, lib. iv; Theologie 
des peintres, sculpteurs, et dessinnteurs (Paris, 1765, 
12mo): — .1 /males urbis Louraniensis ac obsidionis illius 
historia (Louvain, 1572, 4to): — Calendarium Ecclesias- 
ticum (Anvers, 1574, 12mo) : — Defile heereticis servanda, 
lib. iii; quartus item de fde rebellibus servanda, et quin- 
tas defde ac Juramento quee a tyrauuis exiquantur (Co- 
logne, 1581) : — l)e piis Testament is (Cologne, 1584, 1661, 
j 8vo): — Theologies practical Compendium (Cologne, 1585, 

( 1590, 8vo) : — Orutiones III de agnis Dei , de decimis 
dandis et de decimis recipiendis (Cologne, 1587, 8vo) : — 
De Canonicis, lib. iii (Cologne, 1587, 8vo): — Militia sa- 
cra Dueum ac Princinm Brabant he cum mmol at. Petri 
j Lourvii (Anvers, 1592, Svo).: — Medicorum ecclesiasticum 
Diarium (Louvain, 1595, 8vo) : — Bibliotheca materia - 
rum Theologica quae a qvibus auctoribus, quum autiquis, 
turn recentioribus, sint pertractee (Cologne, 1618, 4to). — 
lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Molay, Jacques i>e, the last graml-master of the 
Knights Templars, was born about the year 1244 in Bur- 
gundy, of the families of Longvic and Kaon, lie was 
admitted to his order at Baune, in the diocese of Au- 
tun. Of his subsequent history but little is known un- 
til he was promoted to the grand-mastership about the 
year 1298. Pierre Dupuv, a French writer, insinuates 
that he did not obtain his election by his own merits, 
but through the intrigues of the nobility of France. If 
this were true it might account for the suspicions and 
fears which animated Philip IV. against the establi>h- 
ment of the Order of the Temple in France just at this 
time, when monarchy was endeavoring to rear itself on 
the political abasement of the Church and the feudal 
lordships. But there is nothing to prove this assertion, 
for k is difficult to conceive how the nobility of France 
could influence an election contested at such a dis- 
tance. The affairs of Christianity in the East were 
at this time in a grievous condition. Several impor- 
tant towns had fallen into the hands of the Mohamme- 
dans. Many of the last defenders of the Cross had per- 
ished, One of the most illustrious grand-masters of the 
order had recently died. Syria was lost to the Chris- 
tian arms, and the Templars and Hospitallers had taken 
refuge in Cyprus and Tortosa, whence they invoked 
the aid of the Iloly See, the princes and people of 
Europe. All Europe being engaged in great internal 
contests — monarchy and feudalism and the Church 
arrayed against each other — help was looked for in 
vain by the poor Christians of the East. Besides, 
the Cross had not fallen in Palestine without embit- 
tering numbers against the cause, leading many to say 
that men should not persist in a contest which God 
himself had abandoned. Jacques de Molay, however, 
had no sooner been put at the helm than he went for- 
ward with his task. lie did not wait for succor from 
Europe, but endeavored to derive some benefit from the 
projects of the Mogul Tartars of Persia against Egypt 
and Syria; so that in the spring of 1299. when the 
grand khan assembled a powerful force, Jacques de 
Molay commanded one of the wings of the Tartar army. 
With the troops confided to him he invaded Syria, and 
subsequently, under the conduct of the Tartar general, 
recovered Jerusalem from the infidels. This unexpect~ 
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ed event was received with delight by the Christian 
world. The Mogul Tartars, counselled doubtless by 
some of the Christian chiefs, sent messengers td Eu- 
rope, to the pope and the kings of France and England, 
urging them to engage in a new crusade, which should 
strike a final blow at the Mohammedan power in the 
East. But the Tartar messengers had scarcely returned 
before reverses and treason had destroyed the army of 
the grand khan. Jerusalem was lost in 1300, and the 
Templars under Jacques de Molay were obliged to re- 
tire to the island of Tortosa, near Tripoli, whence they 
could simply watch and harass the movements of the 
enemy. But in 1302 they were finally surprised and 
defeated, and the grand-master, with those that re- 
mained of the order, took refuge in Cyprus, now and 
then renewing the contest by sudden incursions upon 
the Mohammedans. The brother and successor of the 
grand khan still looked for aid from Europe, and even 
approached the pope, but the replies were evasive. 
Philip IV, in his attempt to cheek the feudal power 
and all ecclesiastical control, feared that the papacy 
might recover, in an institution like that of the Temple, 
the military force it needed to defend its theocracy. He 
dreaded leaving to the nobility an order so entirely filled 
with its members and benefits, and an organized consti- 
tution as a means of rallying and defence; for the Tem- 
plars had become in almost every kingdom of the West 
a formidable republic, governed by their own laws, an- 
imated by the closest corporate spirit, under the severest 
internal discipline, and an all-pervading organization; 
independent alike of the civil power and of the spiritual 
hierarchy; possessing fifteen thousand of the bravest 
and best-trained soldiers in the world, armed and ac- 
coutred in the most splendid fashion of the time, ready 
at the summons of the grand-master to embark on any 
service, their one aim being the aggrandizement of the 
order. Philip, fearing the strength and the wealth of 
the order, claiming allegiance only to the pope, as the 
supreme head of the Church, and greatly desirous of 
possessing their lands, munitions, arms, ships, and treas- 
ures, determined upon its destruction ; but, lest his in- 
fluence might be overpowered in an open contest, he re- 
solved to make the pope his instrument. A new cru- 
sade, he saw clearly, would only revive religious pas- 
sions favorable to the Holy See, and render necessary, 
inviolable, more important, and more powerful still, 
these soldier-monks; consequently Philip promptly op- 
posed the opening of a new crusade. June 6, 1306, 
Clement V summoned the grand-masters of the Tem- 
plars and Hospitallers to Europe, under pretext of con- 
sulting them in regard to the proposed erusade, and 
some previously advanced plans for uniting the two or- 
ders of Templars and Hospitallers. Promptly Molay 
returned to Europe, but the manner in which he came 
was not of a nature to stifle the ambitious designs of 
his enemies. With sixty of the most distinguished 
knights of the order and a vast amount of treasure, he 
made an ostentatious entry into Paris, August, 1306, 
where he was received by the king with great courtesy. 
If De Molay had been of a less generous and unsuspi- 
cious character, he would have understood that every 
motive that influenced Philip was concentrated in great 
intensity against his order. The grand-master, lulled 
into security by the apparent kindness of the French 
king, proceeded to Poitiers to pay his allegiance to the 
pope, and to present two memorials drawn up by him- 
self, relative to the state of affairs in the East, and the 
projected union of the different existent military orders, 
which he opposed on the ground that by such act their 
power would only be augmented, and thus consequently 
provoke greater envy, of which even now there was 
more than enough ; and, so far from suppressing pre- 
vailing jealousies among the knights, it would only 
embitter the strife among the brethren, and cause more 
frequent collisions. He begged the pope to examine 
into thesinister rumorswhieh had spread abroad concern- 
ing the faith, morals, and secret n^steries of the order; 
VI.— E e 


for they had been accused of treachery, murder, idola- 
try, Islamism, and many other villainies ; and demanded 
a rigid investigation, in order that, if proved innocent, 
they might receive public absolution ; if culpable, suffer 
condemnation. Under these pretexts, Philip strongly 
urged the pope to proceed against the Temple, and the 
latter, finally yielding to the king’s importunity and 
threats, inaugurated the investigation, and sent to Philip 
for all possible information. Philip affected to take the 
request for information as a permission to proceed against 
the order himself. Accordingly, on Oct. 13, 1307, every 
Templar in the realm was made a prisoner. Jacques 
de Molay was seized in the house of the Temple, and 
summoned before the Inquisition of France, Oct. 24, 
1307. According to the report of his interrogatory, he 
made full confession of having denied Christ, and of 
having been guilty of other erimes. Confession was 
bribed out of some by offers of indulgence ; wrung from 
others by the dread of torture, or by actual torture. 
The pope, enraged by the king’s liberty, suspended the 
powers of the inquisitor, and forbade the bishops to con- 
tinue their proceedings against the Temple. Philip 
IV simulated ready and complete submission; but at 
the same time he urged all the princes of Europe to 
follow his example, endeavored to embitter the French 
against the Templars, and finally invented a circular 
letter from the grand-master to all the brethren and 
subjects in prison, advising them to acknowledge the 
erimes he himself had confessed. Aug. 20, 1308, Jacques 
de Molay himself was subjected to a second examina- 
tion by a special commission of cardinals and agents of 
the king; but as the commission proved very treacher- 
ous in their conduct towards him, he finally tired of the 
proceedings, and demanded that he be brought before 
the Homan pontiff; “for,” said he, “to the pope alone 
belongs the power of judging the grand-master of the 
order, and to his judgment 1 refer.” March 2, 1310, he 
was again summoned by the papal commission, but per- 
sisted in his determination to be judged by the pope 
only. While the papal commission was still in session, 
Philip IV, tiring of their slow progress, and fearing that 
the power of the Temple was not yet crushed, sum- 
moned fifty-four more of the Templars before a eouncil 
at Paris, and eaused them to be burned the same day, 
May 11,1310. The pope now became anxious for his 
own authority, appointed a new commission to hasten 
a decision in the case of Jacques de Molay, and he was 
by it condemned to death. Just as the fatal sentence 
was about to be pronounced, I>e Molay arose, and in a 
calm, clear voice thus addressed his judges: “Before 
heaven and earth, on the verge of death, where the 
least falsehood bears like an intolerable weight upon 
the soul, I protest that we have richly deserved death, 
not on account of any heresy or sin of which we our- 
selves or our order have been guilty, but because we 
have yielded, to save our lives, to the seductive words 
of the pope and of the king; and so by onr confessions 
brought shame and ruin on our blameless, holy, and or- 
thodox brotherhood.” The cardinals stood confounded, 
the people could not repress a profound sympathy, and 
the assembly was hastily broken up to meet another 
day. But the king, who had been informed of all, or- 
dered the grand-master to be burned immediately. He 
was led forth to the flames, a feeble old man, loaded 
with fetters, bent and whitened by age and captivi- 
ty. He sustained his sufferings with perfect firmness 
and resolution, protesting to the end in favor of the 
innoeenee of his order, and perishing bravely — the 
last champion of Christianity against the Orient, the 
last liberator of Jerusalem, the last grand -master of 
the Temple. See Porter, History of the Knights of 
Malta, i, 180, 190 sq. ; Sutherland, Achievements of 
the Knights of Malta , vol. i, eh. ix; Milman, History 
of Latin Christianity, vol. vi, bk. xii, eh. i and ii; Hase, 
Church History, p. 319; and especially the excellent 
article in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxv, 79 sq. 
(J.P.L.) 
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Molcho, Soixotos, or Diogo Pires, as he was call- 
ed when a Marrano or Neo-Christian, was born abont 
A.D. 1501 in Portugal. lie not only received a liberal 
education, which enabled bint to hold a state office as 
*■ escrivao aos ouvidores 11 a casa da supplica^ao,” but 
was probably also made acquainted in his childhood 
with Hebrew and Talmudic lore, as he is the author of 
a Hebrew work and a svnagogal poem written in the 
Aramaic language (comp. Zunz, Uteraturgesch. d. synu- 
gog. Poi-sie, p. 534). About this time a man named 
David Keuheni appeared in the court of the king of 
Portugal. He announced that he had come from India, 
and was sent by his brother, the king of the Jews, to 
propose an alliance in order to recover the Ilolv Land 
from the sultan Solyman. Many of the Neo-Christians 
believed in him. lie passed through Spain, where he 
made many proselytes; into France to Avignon, and 
into Italy, lie inscribed banners with the holy name 
of Hod. In many cities — Bologna, Ferrara, Mantua — 
numbers believed that he was commissioned to be the 
leader of the army of Israel, lie even had an interview 
with pope Clement VII, Coming to Portugal, Molcho 
sought his acquaintance in order to find out whether 
his visionary revelations, which had all Messianic back- 
ground, were in harmony with Keubeni’s commission. 
The latter treated Molcho very coolly, and told him 
that his military commission had nothing to do with 
his cabalistic mysticism, being himself no adept in this 
branch of science. Molcho, however, misunderstood 
Keuheni, believing as he did that this prince and would- 
be Messiah would have nothing to do with him since 
he had not the seal of the covenant, and he thus apos- 
tatized to Judaism, performing the rite of circumcision 
himself, which operation became to him the cause of a 
severe sickness. When Keuheni was acquainted with 
this fact he was very angry, and feared that he might 
he suspected as the author of Molcho’s apostasy. The 
Jews relate that Molcho was utterly ignorant while lie 
was a ( 'hristian ; but immediately on his circumcision 
“the Lord gave him wisdom, and he became wiser than 
all men in a very short time, and many wondered at 
him.” 11 is preaching was of such an inspiring elo- 
quence that the Jews believed it to be dictated by an- 
gels. lie preached Judaism before kings; even pope 
Clement VII admitted him to an audience, and gave 
him the privilege to dwell wherever he would. .Solo- 
mon Molcho seems to have been permitted to pour out 
his apocalyptic rhapsodies (pages of them may he read 
in the Chronicles of It. Joseph ben-Joshva ben-Me’ir, the 
Sephardi, ii, 152-1*9) without restraint. Bishops and 
princes — the bishop of Ancona ami the duke of I ’rhino, 
Francesco Maria della Kovere I — from credulity, curi- 
osity, or compassion, protected him against his enemies. 
Two of his prophecies, inundations of the Tiber in Koine 
and earthquakes in Lisbon, could hardly fail of accom- 
plishment (the former took place October 8, 1530; the 
latter. January 2(5, 1531V But he came to a woliil end. 
He attempted to convert the emperor Charles V. at 
Katisbon; hut Charles was hard-hearted, and ordered 
him to he put in prison with his friend Keuheni, whom 
lie met after he was obliged to leave Kome. When 
ponce was restored with Solvman the Turk, the emperor 
betook himself to Italy, and both prisoners were con- 
veyed to Mantua. Molcho, who was an object rather 
for a lunatic asylum than the stake, was condemned to 
he burned as an apostate Christian. ‘'With a bridle on 
liis jaw-hones to prevent his speaking to the people," as 
the Jewish chronicle relates, “they brought him our, 
and all the city was moved about, him, and the fire 
burned before him. And one of the nobles of the em- 
peror said, ‘Take the bridle from between his teeth, for 
1 have a message unto him from the king;’ and they 
did so. And he said unto him. ‘The emperor hath sent 
me unto thee, saying, “If thou turn from thy ways, shalt 
thou not be accepted and live?" And he will maintain 
thee, and thou shalt lie before him ; and if not, evil is 
determined against thee.’ lint he answered like a 


saint, like an angel of God, and said, ‘ Because 1 walked 
in that religion, my heart is bitter and grieved; and 
now what is good in your sight do, and my soul shall 
return unto the Father’s house as in its youth, for then 
it will he better with it than now.’ lie was east into 
the fire, and the Lord smelled the sweet savor, and 
took to him his spotless soul, and is with him as one 
brought up with him, rejoicing always before him.” 
Molcho died in Novemlior or December, 1532; yet there 
were Jews who believed that the tire had no power over 
him, and that he departed — God only knows whither. 
Comp. Basnage, H istoire des Juifs (Engl, translation), 
p. 722 ; Limlo, History of the. Jeu-s in Spain and Portu- 
gal, p. 3(51 sep ; Milman. History of the Jems, iii, 3G7 sq. ; 
The Chronicles of Jiabbi Joseph ben-Joshua ben-Meir, 
the Sephardi (transl. from the Hebrew into English by 
C. IL F. Bialloblotzkv, London, 183G), ii, 150-132; Jost, 
Ceschichte d. Judentlanns u. s. Sektev, iii, 125; Kayscr- 
liug, Ceschichte der Juden in Portugal, p. 17G sq., 192 sq. ; 
Cassel, Leitfaden fur jiidische Ceschichte und Literatnr 
(Berlin, 1872), p.92 sip ; Ftirst, Hibfioth. J udaica, ii, 387 ; 
Griitz, Ceschichte der Juden, ix, 2G4 285; the same in 
Frankel’s Monatsschrift (185G),p.2U5,241,2GUsq. (15. F.) 

Moldavia and Wallachia, two states forming 
the so-called Dumibian Principalities , but since Decem- 
ber 23, 18(51, united under one prince and administration, 
are now officially bearing the name Poumahia. We 
treat them unitedly in this article, as this is the custom 
generally among geographers. 

1. Mou>.\vi.\ (tier. Mold an, Turk. Bogdan or Kera- 
lslak) is hounded on the N. and E. by Kussia. on the S. 
by Wallachia and the Danube, and on the W. by the 
Austrian empire. Greatest length from north-west to 
south-east, 280 miles; greatest breadth, 128 miles; area, 
20,118 square miles; population about 2, 000,000. The 
country forms, geographically, part of the great undulat- 
ing pastoral plains or steppes of South Kussia, except 
towards the west, where spurs from the Carpathians 
give it a somewhat mountainous character. It is wa- 
tered by the Pruth, the Sereth, and the Danube, and is 
almost everywhere fertile. The forests of Moldavia are 
also of great extent and importance. But the riches 
of the country consist mainly in its cattle and horses, 
of which immense numbers are reared on its splendid 
and far-st retching pastures. Swine and sheep arc also 
numerous : and the rearing of bees, owing to the multi- 
tude of lime-trees, is extensively carried on. The great 
plagues of the land are locusts and earthquakes. Min- 
erals and precious metals are said to he abundant, hut 
they have not as yet been worked. The capital is Jassy, 
hut the great centre of trade is Galatz, The principal 
exports are wool, lambskins, hides, feathers, maize, tar, 
tallow, honey, leeches, cattle, and salt (in blocks'); the 

(imports are ehietly the manufactured products of West- 
ern Europe. 

2. Waixaciua, the larger of the united Danuhian 
Principalities, is bounded on the N. by the Austrian 
empire and Moldavia, ou the E. and S. by the Danube, 
and on the W. hv the Austrian empire and the Danube. 
Length from the western frontier to Cape Knliakra on 
the Black Sea. 305 miles; greatest breadth. 130 miles; 
area. 27,930 square miles: population, 2,400.920. The 
greater part of Wallachia is quite tlat ; hut in the north, 
where it borders on Hungary and Transylvania, it grad- 
ually rises up into a great mountain-wall, impassable 
save in five places. It is destitute of wood throughout 
almost its w hole extent, and ( especially along the banks 
of the Danube) is covered with marshy swamps miles 
upon miles in breadth. The principal river flowing 
through the country is the Aluta, which joins the Dan- 
ube at Nikopol. The climate is extreme; the summer 
heats are intense, while in winter the land lies under 
deep snow for four months. The soil is rich, and would 
leave nothing to he desired, were it not for the ravages 
of locusts and the calamitous summer droughts. The 
principal products are corn, maize, millet, wine, llax. to- 
bacco, ami olive-oil. The vast treeless heaths afford 
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sustenance to great herds of cattle, sheep, and horses. 
As in Moldavia, agriculture is an important branch of 
industry. In minerals — especially gold, silver, copper, 
and rock-salt — the soil is rich, but only the last of these 
is extensively worked. The imports and exports are the 
same as in Moldavia. In both countries they might be 
more than doubled, as scarcely one half of the soil, which 
is said to be everywhere good, is under cultivation. 

3. History. — In ancient times what now constitutes 
Roumania formed an important part of Dacia. At the 
period of the migration of nations, and in the following 
centuries, it was the scene of the struggles between the 
Gothic, llunnic, Bulgarian, and Slavic races, who left 
their traces among the Romanized Dacian inhabitants, 
and helped to form that composite people, the modern 
Wallachs, who in the 11th century were converted to 
the Christianity of the Eastern or Greek Church. Their 
incursions, however, frightfully devastated the country. 
In the 11th century the Kumans, a Turkish race, estab- 
lished in Moldavia a kingdom of their own. Two cen- 
turies later the great storm of Mongols broke over the 
land. It now fell into the hands of the Nogai Tartars, 
who left it utterly wasted, so that only in the forests and 
mountains was any trace left of the native Wallachian 
population. In the latter half of the 13th century a 
petty Wallaeh chief of Transylvania, Radu Negru of 
Fogarasch, entered Wallacbia, took possession of a por- 
tion of the country, divided it among his nobles, founded 
a senate of twelve members and an elective monar- 
chy, and gradually conquered the whole of Wallachia. 
Rather less than a century later (1354) a similar attempt, 
also successful, was made by a Wallaeh chief of the Hun- 
garian Marmarosh, of the name of Bogdan, to repeople 
Moldavia. In the beginning of the llith century both 
principalities placed themselves under the protection of 
the porte, ami gradually the nobles or boyars lost the 
right of electing their own ruler, whose office was bought 
in Constantinople. After 1711 the Turks governed the 
countries by Fanariot princes, who in reality only farmed 
the revenues, enriched themselves, and impoverished the 
land. In 1802 the Russians wrested from Turkey the 
right of surveillance over the principalities. A great 
number of the nobles, through family marriages with 
the Fanariots, were now of Greek descent, the court 
tongue was Greek, and the religious and political sym- 
pathies of the country were the same : hence the effort 
of the principalities in 1821 to emancipate themselves 
from Turkish authority, which was only the prelude to 
the greater and more successful struggle in Greece itself. 
In 1822 Russia forced Turkey to choose the princes or 
hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia from natives, and 
not from the corrupt Greeks of Constantinople, and after 
1829 to allow them to hold their dignity for life. The 
principalities were united, as has been already mentioned, 
under one ruler in 1858, and under one administration in 
1861. In 1866 the Wallachians refused to endorse the 
reign of Cusa, and, with the consent of Turkey and the 
great Powers, prince Charles of Ilohenzollern was called 
to govern the united principalities. He was the first to 
call the country Roumania. To this day (1875) he re- 
mains its ruler. 

4. Social Condition. — The Roumanians, claiming to 
be the descendants of the ancient Dacians, betray that 
origin largely in their language, which is a Latin dia- 
lect, three fourths of the words being Latin (the Dacian 
has disappeared), the other fourth being made up of 
words indicating a Grecian, Gothic, Slavic, or Turkish 
origin. A Grammatica Daco-Romana was published 
by Johann. Alexi (Vienna, 1826), and a Histona Lin- 
guiB Daco-Romaim by Laurianus (Vienna, 1849). A 
large Latin-Romanie-Hnngarian Dictionary was care- 
fully executed by the bishop of Fogarasch, Joh. Bob 
(Klausenburg, 1839, 3 vols.). The nobles of the land 
generally speak French, and indeed French ideas and 
customs are in favor with the Roumanians, particularly 
the young. There is no middle class. The common 
people, though very poor, are on the whole good-hu- 


mored, frugal, sober, and cleanly; murder and larceny 
are almost unknown. Their dwellings, however, are, 
as may be supposed, of the most wretched description ; 
composed chiefly of interlaced willow-withes, covered 
with mud, cane, and straw; and often, even in the large 
towns, they are only of mud; a cloak serves for a bed, 
and the whole house-furniture is comprised in a few 
kitchen utensils. The education of the country is not 
in a very forward' condition, but promises under the 
present administration to take advanced ground. The 
trade of the country is largely in the hands of foreign- 
ers, especially Jews, who fare badly. Gypsy communi- 
ties arc an important element in the population; up- 
wards of 150,000 of this mysterious race are serfs be- 
longing to the rich boyars and thfe monasteries. In 
1844 about 30,000 were emancipated, and settled in col- 
onies in different parts of the land ; they are ruled by a 
Bata f or king, of their own choice, of which every 
gypsy village lias one : they call themselves Romnitschel 
or Romni. 

5. Religion . — (1) Ecclesiastical Status. — The establish- 
ed religion of “ Roumania” is that of the Greek Church, 
but all forms of Christianity arc tolerated, and their pro- 
fessors enjoy equal political rights. At the head of the 
Greek clergy stands a metropolitan archbishop chosen 
by the general assembly of the different estates, con- 
firmed in his office by the prince, and serving 4,275,000 
members. Every bishop is assisted by a council of 
clergy, and has a seminary for priests ; the superin- 
tendent of the preaching clergy is the Proto-papa of 
the diocese. In Moldavia there are 1795 churches, 3268 
priests, and 491 deacons; also 7622 married secular cler- 
gy and 60 monasteries, of which the richest is that of 
Niamtz, with 1300 monks. In Wallachia there are 4171 
churches (of which 2587 are wooden), 36,638 persons 
belonging to the families of married priests, 10,749 dea- 
cons, 9500 monks and nuns, and 202 monasteries and 
nunneries. The property belonging to the priesthood 
of the principalities is immense, and at present (1875) 
efforts are being made by the government to have it 
secularized. The Roumanians are very superstitious, 
and care little for human life. The catechism of their 
morals contains scarcely anything more than fasting 
and hospitality. They hate all foreigners except the 
Latin races, and are especially severe against the Jews, 
who are there in large numbers, and are invaluable for 
the commercial interests of the country. They number 
over 400,000. Public persecutions against Jews have 
continued until very recently, and in consequence the 
great powers have threatened armed intervention. The 
United States has pursued a humane policy in select- 
ing a Jewish representative. (2) Evangelism. — Christi- 
anity must have early made its way to these parts, and 
been strengthened during Gothic invasion. St. Nicetas, 
who flourished about 400, is regarded as the apostle of 
Roumania. The barbarians in part removed Christian 
influences, and in 861 Cyril attempted anew the Chris- 
tianizing of the people, especially the Bulgarians. 
In consequence the Slavonian language secured a foot- 
hold, and in the conflict between Constantinople and 
Rome this Danubian country sided with the Eastern 
Church. Rome made repeated efforts to regain her 
hold, but ineffectually. For political reasons princes 
now and then favored Rome, but in the 15th century, 
when it became a dependency of the Turks, the Greek 
Church gained absolute adherence. In the days of the 
Reformation Wallachia remained unmoved, but in Mol- 
davia John Heraclides (Jacob Basilius), an adventurer 
who had gained the throne, favored Protestantism 
(1561-63). Twenty years later the prince was again 
Protestant — Janltcd Sass, “the Lutheran” (f 1584). 
From that time but little was heard for Protestantism, 
and even to-day, though ruled by a Prussian prince, 
there is onlj r 1 Protestant for 6 Armenians, 50 Roman- 
ists, 1450 Greek Catholics, and 280 Jews. Protestant 
societies exist at Bucharest (one Lutheran and one Re- 
formed), at Crajona, in Wallachia, and at Jassy and 
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Galatz, in Moldavia. Besides these, Protestants live 
scattered in different places. See Michel de Koyalm’- 
tehan, Histoire de la Vuluchie , de lit Moldiu'ie, et den 
Valitques Trausdaunfnens ; the Reports of the (iustavus 
Adolphus Society, St. John, in Land. Acad. Aug. 15, 
1874, p. 181 ; Prof. Wells, in Mcth. Qu. Rev. Jan. 1873, 
art. i; Stanley, Rust. Ch. p. 101. 

Moldenhawer, Johann Heinrich Daniel, a 
German theologian, was born at Halle, Oct. 20, 1700. 
He was educated at the “Collegium Fridericianum,” 
and later at the University of Konigsberg, where he 
was a diligent student in ancient languages, especially 
the Greek and Hebrew, lie was appointed in 1733 
deacon at Kreuzburg, and in 1737 to the Sackheinsehe 
Kirche at Konigsberg, but had very many difficulties in 
this new position, and did not live in harmony with his 
colleagues. He therefore gladly accepted a call to the 
University of Kiinigsberg as professor of divinity in 
1744. lie published there in 1745 his Jntrodudio in li- 
bros sacros 1 ’eteris et Xovi Testament!, of which Horne 
says that few treatises of the kind are more useful than 
this. lie shows the canonical authority of the Bible in 
general, and treats of the author, time of writing, argu- 
ment, scope, chronology, etc., of each book in particu- 
lar. He was appointed in 1750 ecclesiastical counsellor, 
and also librarian of the Wallenrodsche library, lie 
received a call in 1705 as minister to Hamburg, where 
he died, April 8, 1790. Besides several contributions to 
journals, he published Biss. I et II Acta apostoli Pauli 
ckronoloyice diyesta (Konigsberg, 1714, 4to) : — Einleit- 
uny in die Alterthiimcr der Miyypten, Jiulen , Griecken , 
und Homer (ibid. 1754, 8vo) : — Griindlirhe Frluuteruny- 
en der schweren Btellen der heiliyen Bucher des neuen 
Testaments (Leipzig und Kiinigsberg, 1763-70, 4 vols.): 
— Bet racht unyen iiber das Yaterunser (Hamburg, 1705, 
8vo): — llauptinhalt der Bet racht unyen. iiber die Heils- 
walirheiten , trelche in den Montays-Betstumlen in der 
Bomkirelie l7t5G-68 voryetrayen wordeu siiul (Hamburg, 
1768, 8vo): — Iter Brief Pauli an die Hi/mer, nach deni 
Grundtext iibersetzt, nebst Krlddrunyen und Anmerkuny- 
en (ibid. 1770, gr. 8vo). lie also translated and wrote 
commentaries on all the most important books of the 
New Testament. lie was likewise the author of A us- 
ftikrliekc Prufuny des Jut f ten Fruyments aus der II T olf- 
enbiittelschen Bibliothek von der .1 uferstehuny Jesu dnrch 
weir he zuyleich die A ufe rs trh u nysyescli ich te Christi be- 
st iitiyt und erlautert wird (Hamburg, 1779, 8vo): — 
Ausfuhrliche Priifuny des dritten Fruyments aus der 
1 Volfenbiiitelschen Bibliothek , von deni Durehyanye der 
Jsraeliten durch's rothe Meer (ibid. 1779, 8vo): — A ns- 
fulirliche Prufuny des zweiten Fruyments aus der 
Wolfenbiittelschen Bibliothek von der Unmoylichkeit einer 
Ofenbaruny, die idle Menschen auf eine yeyriindete .1 rt 
ylauben konnen (ibid. 1782, gr. 8vo) : — Per llanpt- 
ziceck des Leidens und Sterbens Jesu ( Kbthen, 1787, 
8vo). See During, Gclehrte Thcol. Peutschlands, ii, 
557-62. 

Mole is the rendering in the Auth. Vers, of the 
Ileb. r-2'r:ri, tinshe'meth, in Lev. xi, 30, where, how- 
ever, it probably signifies some species of the lizard 
tribe; but in Lev. xi, 18; Deut. xiv, 16, it is rendered 
“swan,” where it evidently refers to some kind of bird. 
It thus appears to denote two very different kinds of 
animal, but in neither case the mole. See Chameleon ; 
Swan. The mole is thought to be represented by the 
Ileb. "l5n, cho'led, rendered “weasel” in Lev. xi, 29. 
This is an animal very abundant in Palestine. See 
Weasel. The word elsewhere occurs only in the dif- 
ficult expression, Isa. ii, 20, r'”2 “ 2 “ 2 , larhphor' pe- 
roth' (if regarded as two words, perhaps, to the hole of 
the rats or borrowers, Sept, rote paraioir, Vulg, talpas , 
Auth. Vers, “to the moles”), which Gcsenius (Com- 
ment. ad Inc.) thinks should be pointed as otic word, 
P'PS'iEnp, lachapharperoth indicating an animal, 
2“ sn, chujrfiurjierah', bo called from digging into 


the walls of houses, probably the rat, a creature com- 
mon in every habitable part of the world. 

Many scholars “consider the doiruXa^ of the Greeks 
to be the creature intended by at least the first of the 
above Hebrew words. Whether this wa3 what modern 
zoologists would call a mole is, however, rather doubtful. 
Aristotle, in bis history of the uspuhtx , evidently derived 
from personal and careful examination, describes it as 
absolutely blind. Now the eyes of our common mole 
( Talpa Ruropipii), though they are very minute, and so 
imbedded in the fur as to be readily overlooked bv a cur- 
sory examiner, are distinctly open, and could not escape 
the detection of so accurate a physiologist as Aristotle. 
Hence it has been supposed that the aspalax could not 
have been a Talpa ; and another animal lias been found 
to inhabit the east of Europe and west of Asia, which, 
while possessing much of the form, ami even the pecul- 
iar structure of the moles, together with their burrow- 
ing powers, is absolutely and totally void of sight, the 
eyes, which are rudimentary specks, being completely 
covered by the skin of the face, which is quite imper- 
forate. For a while it seemed certain that this was the 
creature intended ; and accordingly the genus was tech- 
nically named Aspalax by Olivier, the species receiv- 
ing the appellation of typhlus. But still more recently 
a species of true mole, now called Talpa cieca, has been 
discovered inhabiting Greece, in which the eyes are as 
minute, and as useless, because as completely covered 
by the skin, as in the aspalax. As the aspalax is 
larger and more conspicuous than the blind talpa, which, 
moreover, appears to be rare, on the assumption that 
the former is the tinshemeth we here devote a few words 
to its appearance anil habits. It belongs to the family 
Mur idie among the Rodents, and is in fact a rat under the 
guise of a mole. Hence it has been called the mole-rat. 
The animal is from eight inches to a foot in length, 

• with a great round head, no external ears or eyes, the 
j nostrils opening beneath, the limbs very short, with 
strong nails formed for digging; the body clothed with 
a short, thick, soft fur of an ashy hue, and the naked 
skin of the muzzle white. It is particularly abundant 
in the south of Bussia, excavating the surface of the 
vast steppes or level plains, and forming long burrows 
beneath the turf, with many lateral ramifications. The 
object of its pursuit is not earthworms or subterraneous 
larva?, .which form the prey of the true mole: lor the 
mole-rat is exclusive!}' a vegetable feeder, and it drives 



Blind Mole-rat — Aspalax typhlus. 

its runs solely for bulbs and roots, especially for tho 
tlesliy root of an umbelliferous plant, the eharophyllum. 
At frequent intervals the burrow comes to the surface 
of the soil, and here hillocks are cast up a couple of 
yards in circumference, and of proportionate height. 
Altogether its work closely imitates that of the mole, 
but on a somewhat larger scale. It is said to work en- 
ergetically and rapidly, and on the approach of an en- 
emy, of which it is warned probably by an acute sense 
of smell, it instantly turns downward and penetrates 
the earth perpendicularly. It is said to devour corn, 
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and to gather large quantities, which it lays up in its 
deeper galleries for winter supply, in this respect agree- 
ing with many other of the J luridce. Like the mole, it 
can proceed forward or backward in its burrow with 
equal celerity*. During the early hours of the day a 
|pair may often be seen near the entrance of a hole, 
basking in the sun, but instantly disappearing on alarm. 
The least noise excites it; though it cannot see, it lifts 
its head to listen, in a menacing attitude, and if its re- 
treat is cut off, it becomes animated with rage and feroc- 
ity, snorting and gnashing its teeth, and biting severely, 
yet uttering no cry, even when wounded. The super- 
stitious peasants of the Ukraine believe that miraculous 
healing powers are communicated to the hand which 
has suffocated one of these creatures. The specimens 
which have been brought from Syria are smaller, and 
may possibly possess specific distinctness. Hasselquist 
testifies to their abundance on the plains of Sharon. 
He had never seen any ground so cast up by moles as 
in the region between Kamah and Jaffa. The mole- 
hills were scarcely a yard apart ( Trav . p. 120). 

“The other term, chaphorperoth , rendered ‘moles’ in 
Isa. ii, 20, is rather a descriptive periphrase than an ap- 
pellative. It might be literally rendered ‘the dig- 
holes.’ The Sept, has adopted a different construction : 

‘ his idols . . . which he had made for the purpose 

of bowing down to the vanities, to the bats.’ Perhaps 
the words may be taken generically, of any creatures 
which burrow in ruined and desolate places. Travellers 
describe the ruins of Babylon ‘as perforated throughout 
with cavities which are inhabited by doleful creatures.’ 
Buckingham speaks of the ‘dens of wild beasts,’ the 
‘ quantities of porcupine quills’ in the cavities, and the 
numbers of bats and owls (T?'av. ii, 80). ‘These sou- 
terrains,’ observes Sir Robert Ker Porter, ‘are now the 
refuge of jackals and other savage animals’ (Trav. ii, 
34*2). ‘ The mound,’ says major Keppel, ‘ was full of 

large holes . . . strewed with the carcasses and skele- 
tons of animals recently killed’ (Nar. i, 180). The total 
and final degradation of idols, and their removal out of 
sight and remembrance, we may understand by the 
phrases employed” (Fairbairn). 

Mole, Francois Ren^, a French comedian, de- 
mands our notice for his impious conduct during the 
great French Revolution. Mole, who was born at Paris 
in 1734, had made his debut on the stage in 1754, and 
gained great notoriety as an actor after 1700. He had 
a kind heart and lovely disposition, and therefore be- 
came a favorite with all who knew him. But he was 
as blasphemous as he was kind-hearted ; and, without a 
hope of a hereafter, he sought openly to bring reproach 
upon the cause of God. During the progress of the 
Revolution he became an associate of the Jacobins, and 
impiously officiated in the church of St. Iloch as the 
priest of the goddess of Reason. He died in 1802. 

Mo'lech (Heb. Mo'lek, king, always with 

the art. except in 1 Kings xi, 7 ; Sept, dpxmv 

in Lev. xviii, 21 ; xx, 2, 3, 4; v. r. fiamXtvg 

in 1 Kings xi, 7 ; Mo\ox o fiaaiktvg in Jer. xxxii, 35; 
and simply Mo\o\; in 2 Kings xxiii, 10, as Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion everywhere render; Vulg. 
Moloch ), called also Moloch (Amos v, 25; Acts vii, 
43), Milcoji (1 Kings xi, 5, 33; 2 Kings xxiii, 13), 
Malcham (Zeph. i, 5), and Melcom (marg. Jer. xlix, 1, 
3, text “ their king”), is chiefly found in the Old Tes- 
tament as the national god of the Ammonites, to whom 
children were sacrificed by fire. 

1. The Name. — The root of the word Molech is the 
same as that of “3 "3, me'lele, or “king,” and hence he 
is identified with Malcham (“ their king”) in 2 Sam. 
xii, 30; Zeph. i, 5, the title by which he was known to 
the Israelites, as being invested with regal honors in 
his character as a tutelary deity, the lord and master of 
his people. Our translators have recognised this iden- 
tity in their rendering of Amos v, 26 (where “your 
Moloch” is literally “your king,” as it is given in the 


margin), following the Greek in the speech of Stephen, 
in Acts vii, 43. Dr. Geiger, in accordance with his 
theory that the worship of Molech was far more widely 
spread among the Israelites than appears at first sight 
. from the Old Testament, and that many traces are ob- 
scured in the text, refers “ the king,” in Isa. xxx, 83, to 
that deity : “ For Tophet is ordained of old ; yea, for the 
king it is prepared.” Again, of the Israelitish nation, 
personified as an adulteress, it is said, “ Thou wentest to 
the Icing with oil” (Isa. lvii, 9); Amaziali, the priest of 
Bethel, forbade Amos to prophesy there, “for it is the 
king's chapel” (Amos vii, 13); and in both these in- 
stances Dr. Geiger would find a disguised reference to 
the worship of Molech (Urschrift, etc., p. 299-308). 

Traces of the root from which Molech is derived are 
to be found in the Milichus, Malica, and Malcander of 
the Phoenicians ; with the last mentioned may be com- 
pared Adrammelech, the fire-god of Sepharvaim. The 
fire-god Molech, as the tutelary deity of the children of 
Ammon, was essentially identical with the Moabitish 
Chemosh. The Hebrew form, as an undoubted proper 
name, likewise occurs with some variety, as seen above. 
Solomon had in his harem many women of the Am- 
monitish race, who “ turned away his heart after other 
gods,” and, as a consequence of their influence, high 
places to Molech, “the abomination of the children of 
Ammon,” were'built on “ the mount that is facing Jeru- 
salem” — one of the summits of Olivet (1 Kings xi, 7). 
Two verses before, the same deity is called Mi loom, 
and from the circumstance of the two names being dis- 
tinguished in 2 Kings xxiii, 10, 13, it has been inferred 
by Movers, Ewald, and others, that the two deities were 
essentially distinct. Movers (Phonicier, i, 358) is prob- 
ably correct in regarding the latter as merely an Ara- 
maic pronunciation. It is true that in the later history 
of the Israelites the worship of Molech is connected 
with the valley of Hinnom, while the high place of Mil- 
con] was on the Mount of Olives, and that no mention 
is made of human sacrifices to the latter. But it seems 
impossible to resist the conclusion that in 1 Kings xi, 
“Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites,” in ver. 5, 
is the same as “Molech the abomination of the children 
of Ammon,” in ver. 7. To avoid this Movers contends, 
not very convincingly, that the latter verse is by a dif- 
ferent hand. Be this as it may*, in the reformation car- 
ried out by Josiah, the high place of Milcom, on the 
right hand of the mount of corruption, and Tophet in 
the valley of the children of Hinnom were defiled, that 
“no man might make his son or his daughter to pass 
through the lire to Molech” (2 Kings xxiii, 10, 13). In 
the narrative of Chronicles these are included under the 
general term “Baalim,” and the apostasy of .Solomon is 
not once alluded to. Tophet soon appears to have been 
restored to its original uses, for we find it again alluded 
to, in the reign of Zedekiah, as the scene of child- 
slaughter and sacrifice to Molech (Jer. xxxii, 35). Kim- 
chi, following the Targum, takes the word Milcom as 
an appellative, and not as a proper name, while with 
regard to sikkuth (1^20, A. Y. “tabernacle”) he holds 
the opposite opinion. His note is as follows : “ Sikkuth 
is the name of an idol; and (as for) malkekem he speaks 
of a star which was made an idol by its name, and he 
calls it ‘king,’ because they thought it a king over 
them, or because it was a great star in the host of 
heaven, which was as a king oA*er his host; and so ‘to 
burn incense to the queen of heaven,’ as I have explained 
in the book of Jeremiah.” Gesenius compares with the 
“ tabernacle” of Molech the sacred tent of the Cartha- 
ginians mentioned by Diodorus (xx, 65). Rosenmtil- 
ler, and after him Ewald, understood by sikkuth a pole 
or stake on which the figure of the idol was placed. It 
was more probably a kind of palanquin in which the 
image was carried in processions, a custom which is al- 
luded to in Isa. xlvi, 1 ; Epist. of Jer. 4 (Selden, Be Bis 
Syr. synt. i, c. 6). 

There remains to be noticed one passage (2 Sam. xii, 
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31) in which the Hebrew written text has ‘,2^'?, mat- 
hen, while the marginal reading is 'j23'2, malben, which 
is adopted by our translators in their rendering “brick- 
kiln.” Kimchi explains malken as “the place of Mo- 
lech,” where sacritices were offered to him, and the 
children of Ammon made their sons to pass through the 
fire. Milcom and Malken, he says, arc one. On the 
other hand, Movers, rejecting the points, reads 
mtilkan, “our king,” which he explains as the title by 
which lie was known to the Ammonites. 

2. Biblical Account of this Deity . — There is some dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining at what period the Israelites be- 
came acquainted with this idolatry; yet four reasons 
render it probable that it was before the time of Solo- 
mon, the date usually assigned for its introduction. 
First, Molech appears — if not under that name, yet un- 
der the notion that we attach to it — to have been a 
principal god of the Phoenicians and Canaanites, whose 
other idolatries the Israelites confessedly adopted very 
earh% Secondly, there are some arguments which tend 
to connect Molech with Baal, and, if they be tenable, 
the worship of Molech might be essentially as old as 
that of the latter. Thirdly, if we assume, as there is 
much apparent ground for doing, that, wherever human 
sacrifices are mentioned in the Old Testament, we are 
to understand them as being offered to Molech — the ap- 
parent exception of the gods of Sepharvaim being only 
a strong evidence of their identity with him — then the 
remarkable passage in Ezek. xx, 20 (comp. ver. 31) 
clearly shows that the Israelites sacrificed their first- 
born by fire when they were in the wilderness. Fourth- 
ly, the rebuke contained in Amos v, 26, as quoted in 
Acts vii, 43, appears to imply that some idol similar to 
this was secretly worshipped as early as the ex<Mlus. 
See CiiTix. Moreover, those who ascribe the Penta- 
teuch to Moses will recognise both the early existence 
of the worship of this god and the apprehension of its 
contagion in that express prohibition of his bloody rites 
which is found in the Mosaic law. The offender who 
devoted his offspring to Molech was to be put to death 
by stoning; and in case the people of the. land refused 
to inflict upon him this judgment, Jehovah would him- 
self execute it, and cut him off from among his people 
(Lev. xviii, 21 ; xx, 2-5). 

Nevertheless, it is for the first time directly stated 
that Solomon erected a high place for Molech on the 
Mount of Olives (1 Kings xi, 7); and from that period 
his worship continued uninterruptedly there, or in To- 
phet, in the valley of llinnom, until Josiah defiled both 
places (2 Kings xxiii, 10, 13). Jehoahaz, however, the 
son and successor of Josiah, again “ did what tvas evil 
in the sight of Jehovah, according to all that his fathers 
had done” (2 Kings xxiii, 32). The same broad con- 
demnation is made against the succeeding kings, Jolioi- 
akim, Jchoiachin, and Zedekiah; and Ezekiel, writing 
during the captivity, says, “Do ye, by offering your 
gifts, and by making your sons pass through the fire, 
pollute yourselves with all your idols until this day, and 
shall 1 be inquired of by you?” (xx, 31). After the 
restoration, all traces of this idolatry disappear, 

Molech, “the king,” was the lord and master of the 
Ammonites ; their country was his possession (Jer. xlix, 
1), as Moab was the heritage of Chemosli; the princes 
of the land were the princes of Maleham (Jer. xlix, 3; 
Amos i, 15). 1 1 is priests were men of rank (Jer, xlix, 

3), taking precedence of the princes. So the priest of 
Hercules at Tyre was second to the king (Justin, xviii, 
4, § 5), and like Molech, the god himself, Baal ('ham- 
man, is Melkart, “the king of the city,” The priests of 
Molech, like those of other idols, were called Chemarim 
(2 Kings xxiii, 5; 11 os. x, 5; Zcpli. i, 4 ). 

Most of the Jewish interpreters, Jarchi (on Lev. 
xviii, 21), Kimchi, and Maimonides (Mor. Xeb. iii, 38) 
among the number, say that in the worship of Molech 
the children were not burned, but made to pass between 
two burning pyres, as a' purificatory rite. But the al- 


lusions to the actual slaughter are too plain to be mis- 
taken, and Aben Ezra, in his note on Lev. xviii, 21, 
says that “ to cause to pass through” is the same as “to 
burn." “They sacrificed their sons and their daughters 
unto devils, and shed innocent blood, the blood of their 
sons and of their daughters, whom they sacrificed unto 
the idols of Canaan” (Psa. evi, 37, 38). In Jer. vii, 31, 
the reference to the worship of Molech by human sacri- 
fice is still more distinct: “They have built the high 
places of Tophet ... to burn their sons and their 
daughters in the fire," as “ burnt-offerings unto Baal,” 
the sun-god of Tyre, with whom, or in whose character, 
Molech was worshipped (Jer. xix, 5). Compare the 
statements in Deut. xii, 31; Ezek. xvi, 20, 21; xxiii, 
37 ; the last two of which may also be adduced to show 
that the victims were .slaughtered before they were 
burned. But the most remarkable passage is that in 2 
Chron. xxviii, 3, in which the wickedness of Ahaz is 
described: “Moreover, he burned incense in the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, and burned (“7^1) his children 
in the fire, after the abominations of the nations whom 
Jehovah had driven out before the children of Israel.” 
Now, in the parallel narrative of 2 Kings xvi, 3, instead 
of “and he burned,” the reading is ““22n, “he 

made to pass through,” and Dr. Geiger suggests that 
the former may be the true reading, of which the latter 
is an easy modification, serving as a euphemistic ex- 
pression to disguise the horrible nature of the sacrificial 
rites. But it is more natural to suppose that it is an 
exceptional instance, and that the true reading is “22’lj 
than to assume that the other passages have been in- 
tentionally altered. We may infer from the expression, 
“after the abominations of the nations whom Jehovah 
had driven out before the children of Israel,” that the 
character of the 3 Iolech -worship of the time of Ahaz 
was essentially the same as that of the old Canaanites, 
although Movers maintains the contrary. 

The sacrifice of children is said by Movers to have 
been not so much an expiatory as a purificatory rite, by 
which the victims were purged from the dross of the 
body and attained union with the deity. In support of 
this he quotes the myth of Baaltis or Isis, whom Mal- 
candcr, king of Byblus, employed as nurse lor his child. 
Isis suckled the infant with her finger, and each night 
burned whatever was mortal in its body. When As- 
tarte, the mother, saw this she uttered a cry of terror, 
and the child was thus deprived of immortality (Plu- 
tarch, Is. and Os. cl). 16). But the sacrifice of Mesha, 
king of Moab, when, in despair at failing to cut his way 
through the overwhelming forces of Judah, Israel, and 
Edom, he offered up his eldest son a burnt-offering, 
probably to Chemosh, his national divinity, has more 
of the character of an expiatory rite to appease an angry 
deity than of a ceremonial purification. Besides, the 
passage from Plutarch bears evident traces of Egyptian, 
if not of Indian infiuence. 

The worship of Molech is evidently alluded to, though 
not expressly mentioned, in connection with star-wor- 
ship and the worship of Baal in 2 Kings xvii, 16, 17; 
xxi, 5, 6, which seems to show that Moloch, the tlame- 
god, and Baal, the sun-god, whatever their distinctive 
attributes, and whether or not the latter is a general 
appellation including the former, were worshipped with 
the same rites. Another argument might be drawn 
from Jer. iii, 24, in which Ilub-bosheth," the shame,” is 
said to have devoured their Hooks and herds, their sons 
and daughters. Now, as Bosheth is found, in the names 
Ishbosheth and Jerubbcsheth, to alternate with Baal, 
as if it were only a contemptuous perversion of it, it 
would appear that human sacrifices are here again as-, 
cribed to Baal. Further, whereas Baal is the chief 
name under which we find the principal god of the 
Pluenicians in the Old Testament, and whereas only 
the two above-cited passages mention the human vic- 
tims of Baal, it is remarkable that the Greek and Latin 
authors give abundant testimony to the human sacri- 
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fices which the Phoenicians and their colonies offered to j 
their principal god, in whom the classical writers have- 
almost always recognised their own Kpuvog and Saturn. 
Thus we are again brought to the difficulty [see Baal] 
of reconciling 3Iolech as Saturn with Baal as the sun 
and Jupiter. In reality, however, this difficulty is in 
part created by our association of classical with She- 
mitic mythology. When regarded apart from such for- 
eign affinities, Molech and Baal may appear as the per- 
sonifications of the two powers that give and destroy 
life, which early religions regarded as not incompatible 
phases of the same God of nature. 

3. Information from other Sources. — Fire-gods appear 
to have been common to all the Canaanitish, Syrian, and 
other tribes, who worshipped the destructive element 
under an outward symbol, with the most inhuman rites. 
Among these were human sacrifices, purifications, and 
ordeals by fire, devoting of the first-born, mutilation, 
and vows of perpetual celibacy and virginity. To this 
class of divinities belonged the old Canaanitish Molech, 
as well as Chemosh, the fire-god of Moab, Urotal, Du- 
sares, Sait, and Thyandrites, of the Edomites and neigh- 
boring Arab tribes, and the Greek Uionvsus, who were 
worshipped under the symbol of a rising flame of tire, 
which was imitated in the stone pillars erected in their 
honor (Movers, Phun. i, c. 9). Tradition refers the or- 
igin of the fire-worship to Chaldaea. Abraham and his 
ancestors are said to have been fire-worshippers, and the 
Assyrian and Chaldaean armies took with them the sa- 
cred fire accompanied by the magi. 

As the accounts of this idol and his worship found in 
the Old Testament are very scanty, the more detailed 
notices which Greek and Latin writers give of the 
bloody rites of the Phoenician colonies acquire peculiar 
value. Miinter has collected these testimonies with 
great completeness in his Religion der Karthager. Many 
of these notices, however, only describe late develop- 
ments of the primitive rites. Thus the description of 
the image of Molech as a brazen statue, which was 
heated red hot, and in the outstretched arms of which 
the child was laid, so that it fell down into the flaming 
furnace beneath — an account which is first found in Di- 
odorus Siculus, as referring to the Carthaginian K povog, 
but which was subsequently adopted by Jarchi and 
others — is not admitted by Movers to apply to the Mo- 
lech of the Old Testament. 

According to Jewish tradition, from what source we 
know not, the image of Molech was of brass, hollow 
within, and was situated without Jerusalem. Kimchi 
(on 2 Kings xxiii, 10) describes it as “set within seven , 
chapels, and whoso offered fine flour, they open to him 
one of them ; (whoso offered) turtle-doves or young pig- 
eons, they open to him two; a lamb, they open to him 
three; a ram, they open to him four; a calf, they open 
to him five; an ox, they open to him six; and to who- 
ever offered his son, they open to him seven. And his 
face was (that) of a calf, and his hands stretched forth 
like a man who opens his hands to receive (something) 
of his neighbor. And they kindled it with fire, and 
the priests took the babe aud put it into the hands of 
Molech, and the babe gave up the ghost. And why 
was it called Tophet and Hinnom? Because they used 
to make a noise with drums ( tophim ), that the father 
might not hear the cry of his child and have pity upon 
him, and return to him. Hinnom, because the babe 
wailed (DJi;^, menahein), and the noise of his wailing 
went up.” Another opinion (is that it was called) Hin- 
nom, because the priests used to say — “May it profit 
(rtliT') thee! may it be sweet to thee! may it be of 
sweet savor to thee !” All this detail is probably as fic- 
titious as the etymologies are unsound, but we have , 
nothing to supply its place. Selden conjectures that 
the idea of the seven chapels may have been borrowed 
from the worship of Mithra, who had seven gates corre- 
sponding to the seven planets, and to whom men and 
women were sacrificed (De Vis Syr. synt. i, c. 6). Ben- 


jamin of Tudela describes the remains of an ancient 
Ammonitish temple which he saw at Gebal, containing 
a stone image richly gilt seated on a throne. On either 
side sat two female figures, and before it was an altar 
on which the Ammonites anciently burned incense and 
offered sacrifice (Early Travels in Palestine, p. 79, Bohn), 
By these chapels Lightfoot explains the allusion in 
Amos v, 2G; Acts vii, 43, to “ the tabernacle of Molech ;” 
“these seven chapels (if there be truth in the thing) 
help us to understand w r hat is meant by Molech’s taber- 
nacle, and seem to give some reason why in the prophet 
he is called Sikkuth , or the Covert God, because he was 
retired within so many Cancelli (for that word Kimchi 
usetli) before one could come at him” (Comm, on Acts 
vii, 43). It was more probably a shrine or ark in w'hich 
the figure of the god was carried in processions, or which 
contained, as Movers conjectures, the bones of children 
who had been sacrificed, and were used for magical pur- 
poses. The crown of Malchara, taken by David at 
Kabbah, is said to have had in it a precious stone (a 
magnet, according to Kimchi), which is described by 
Cyril on Amos as transparent and like the day-star, 
whence Molech has groundlessly been identified with 
the planet Venus (Yossius, De Orig. Idol, ii, c. 5, p. 331). 
A legend is told in Jerome’s Queestiones Hebraicce (1 
Chron. xx, 2) that, as it was unlawful for a Hebrew to 
touch anything of gold or silver belonging to an idol, 
Ittai the Gittite, who was a Philistine, snatched the 
crown from the head of Milcom, and gave it to David, 
who thus avoided the pollution. 

Many instances of human sacrifices are found. in an- 
cient writers, which may be compared with the de- 
scriptions in the Old Testament of the manner in which 
Molech was worshipped. The Carthaginians, accord- 
ing to Augustine (De Civit. Dei, vii, 19), offered children 
to Saturn, and by the Gauls even grown-up persons 
were sacrificed, under the idea that of all seeds the best 
is the human kind. Eusebius (Prcep. Ev. iv, 16) col- 
lected from Porphyry numerous examples to the same 
effect, from which the following are selected. Among 
the Khodians, a man was offered to lvronos on the 6th 
of July; afterwards a criminal condemned to death was 
substituted. The same custom prevailed in Salamis, 
but was abrogated by Diiphilus, king of Cyprus, w T ho 
substituted an ox. According to Manetho, Amosis abol- 
ished the same practice in Egypt at Heliopolis sacred to 
Juno, Sanchoniatho relates that the Phoenicians, on 
the occasion of any great calamity, sacrificed to Saturn 
one of their relatives. Istrus says the same of the Cu- 
retes, but the custom was abolished, according to Pal- 
las, in the reign of Hadrian. At Laodicea a virgin was 
sacrificed yearly to Athene, and the Dumatii, a people 
of Arabia, buried a boy alive beneath the altar each 
year. Diodorus Siculus (xx, 14) relates that the Car- 
thaginians, when besieged by Agathocles, tyrant of Sic- 
ily, offered in public sacrifice to Saturn 200 of their no- 
blest children, while others voluntarily devoted them- 
selves to the number of 300. His description of the 
statue of the god differs but slightly from that of Mo- 
lech, w hich has been quoted. The image w r as of brass, 
with its hands outstretched towards the ground in such 
a manner that the child, v’hen placed upon them, fell 
into a pit full of fire. — Smith; Kit to. 

4. Literature. — E. F. Kivinus, De -eta’oS'vaia Judceo- 
rum (Lips. 1735); 31. F. Cramer, De Molocho (Viteb. 
1720) ; X. W. Schroeder, De tabernac. Moloch i et Stella 
dei Remphan (Marb. 1745); P. Viret, Des sacrifices d'en- 
fans fails ii Moloch (in his Vraye et fausse religion, 
1682, p. 599); Il.Witsius, De cultu Molochi (in his Mis- 
cell. suer, i, 485); J. Braun, Selecta Sacra, p. 449 sq. ; 
Devling, Observ. sacr. ii, 444 sq. ; Dietzsch and Ziegra, 
in Ugolini Thesaur. vol. xxiii; 3 lovers, Phonic, p. 65 et 
al.; Creuzer, Symbol, ii, 43L sq. ; Buttmann, Mythol. ii, 
28 sq. ; Buddei Ilistor. eccl. 1'. T. i, 609; Hug, in the 
Ereib. Zeitschr. vii, 82 sq. ; Gcsenins, This. Heb. p. 794; 
J. G. Ivotch, Molocholatria Jndaorum (Lips. 1689) ; C. 
T. Zieger, De immolatione liberomm (Viteb. 1684); 
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Schwab, De Moloch et Remphan (Vi tel). 16G7; also in 
the Thes. Theol. Philol. ii, 444 sq.). See Satl hn. 

Molesworth, Sir William, an English states- 
man and celebrated writer on philosophy and political 
economy, was born in Surrey in 1X10. lie was at an 
early age ready for college and sent to Cambridge Uni- 
versity, where, however, he failed to complete his 
course of study, because of a quarrel in which he en- 
gaged with one of his tutors, whom he even challenged 
to a duel. lie finally continued his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and subsequently went abroad, 
and studied for some time in the liigh-scliools of tier- 
many. In 1831 he became prominent in the political 
affairs of his native country, and soon rose to distinction 
in English parliamentary society. lie also largely iden- 
tified himself with literary labors, and in 1834 founded 
the London Review, shortly after merged into the West- 
minster Renew, of which he was for many years an ed- 
itorial associate with the late John Stuart Mill (q. v.). 
Sir William was alco the intimate friend of James Mill 
and of Bentham, and was generally regarded as the par- 
liamentary representative of the “philosophical Radi- 
cals.” lie is, however, of particular interest to us as 
the student of Hobbes, whom Sir William greatly ad- 
mired. He accumulated materials for a life of the 
‘•Philosopher of Malmesbury,” which remain in MS. 
uncompleted. He was more successful in the publi- 
cation of an edition of Hobbes's works — which he com- 
menced in 1830, and carried to completion at a cost 
of many thousand pounds — consisting of a reprint of 
the entire miscellaneous and voluminous writings of 
Hobbes (Loud. 1842-45, 11 vols. 8vo), and constituting 
a valuable contribution to the republic of letters. By 
Sir William’s munificence the works of Hobbes were 
placed in most of the university and provincial public 
libraries. The publication, however, did him great dis- 
service in public life, his opponents endeavoring to iden- 
tify him with the freethiuking opinions of Hobbes in re- 
ligion, as well as with the great philosopher’s conclusions 
in favor of despotic government: yet he continued a par- 
liamentary career of the greatest energy and usefulness. 
Indeed, even for his political connections he deserves 
our notice. He was the first to call attention to the 
evils connected with the transportation of criminals, 
and as chairman of a parliamentary committee brought 
to light all the horrors of the convict system, and by 
untiring labors remedied this abuse, as well as the dis- 
orders generally in colonial administration. In 1855 
he became secretary of state for the colonies, and no 
doubt would have greatly distinguished himself by his 
wholesome mcasnres,lmt he died soon after, Oct. 22, 1855. 
The London Times called him the “liberator and re- 
generator of the colonial empire of Great Britain.” 
»Scc Knylish Cyclop, s. v. : Fraser's Mayazine, xvii, 338 ; 
Loml. Gentleman's Mayazine, 1845. pt. ii, p. 645; Blade- 
wood's Mayazine, xxxviii, 500; xliii, 510; xliv, 025. 
Sec also IIouisks. (.1. II.W.) 

Mo'li (MooXi, Vulg. Moholi ), given (1 Esdr. viii. 
47) instead of Mamli (q. v.), the son of Levi (Ezra viii. 
18). 

Mo'lid (Ileb. Mol id ', T"* «, beyetter ; Sept. Mw- 
Xqo v. r. MwXt'm, MwXir, and MunyXX, the last named 
of the two sons of Abishur, of the tribe of Judah, by 
Abihail (l Chron. ii, 23). B.C. long after 1612. 

Molieres, Josiciui Pinv.vr i>k, a French philosoph- 
ical writer of some note, was born at Tarascon in 1677. 
He became a member of the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory; but, having embraced the philosophical doctrines 
of Malebrauche, he quitted the society after the death 
of Malebranchc to devote himself wholly to physics and 
mathematics, lie was made professor of philosophy at 
the royal college, and became a zealous advocate of the 
Cartesian views. He died May 12. 1742. II is works 
range within the departments of mathematics, physical 
science, and philosophy. In the last-named field he 
published Philosophical Lectures (Baris, 1732, 4 vols. 


8vo). Sec Saveriens, Hist, des Philosophes Modemes, vi, 
217 sq. ; Revue Chretiemie, 1869, p. 725. 

Molin, Lav kext, a Swedish theologian, who flour- 
ished towards the close of the 17th century as a pro- 
fessor at Upsala, was born in 1657, and died Sept. 19, 
1724. He published J)e Claeibus Yeterum (Upsala, 1681, 
4to): — De Oriyine T.ucorum (ibid. 1689): — a transla- 
tion of the Bible in the Swedish language (Stockholm, 
1720, 12mo). 

Molina, Antonio de, a Spanish theologian, was 
born at Yilla-Xueva-de-los-Infantcs, Castile, about the 
middle of the 16th century. He became a member of 
the Order of the Angustiues, among whom he taught 
theology, and was promoted to the position of superior. 
The desire to lead a still more retired life led him to 
forsake his official connection, and take refuge in a small 
convent at Miratlores, where he died, Sept. 21, 1612. 
He wrote many works which have a considerable repu- 
tation ; among others, Tnstrucciou de sacerdotes (Barcelo- 
na and Madrid). This book had already passed through 
seven editions when it was translated into Latin by I*. 
Nicolas Jassenboy (Anvers, 1618, 8vo). There existed 
also a French (1639), an English (1652), and an Italian 
version : — Kxercicios espirituales de las exceh-ncias pro- 
vecho (Burgos, 1615, 4to; Madrid, 1653) ; also translated 
into Italian.— Hoeler, A'ot/r. Ploy. Generate , s. v. 

Molina, Luis, a distinguished Spanish theologian, 
was born at, Cucinja, in New Castile, in 1535. In 1553 
he entered the Order of the Society of Jesus, studied 
at Coimbra, and afterwards served for twenty years 
as professor of theology in the University of Evora, in 
Portugal, lie died at Madrid, Oct. 12, 1601. In his 
writings, which treat especially of grace and free-will, 
be propounded a system of doctrine which has since 
been called Molinism, after him. It was while writing 
a commentary on Thomas Aquinas (published at Cuen- 
ca, 1593, 2 vols. fol.) that he was led to attempt the old 
Pelagian Controversy by a conciliation of free-will in 
man with the divine foreknowledge, and with predesti- 
nation, and he finally advocated his system in his De 
liberi arbitrii concordiet cum y rat hr donis, Dirina Prt v- 
scientia , Procidentia, Preedestinatione, et Reprobatione 
(Lisbon, 1588, 4to). This book, dedicated to the grand 
Inquisition of Portugal, at once gave rise to a violent 
controversy. Molina rejects the sufficiency of grace, 
asserting that grace is sometimes sufficient, sometimes 
insufficient, according as the will is co-operating with 
or resisting it. According to his theory, the efficacy of 
grace is the result of the consent of the human will; 
not that this consent gives it any strength, but because 
this consent is requisite in order that grace should be 
efficient. He therefore says that man requires grace in 
order to do good, but that God never fails to grant this 
grace to those who ask it with fervor; he also asserts 
that man has it in his power to answer or not to the 
calling of grace. These opinions, which had found 
many followers, were first attacked by the Spanish I)o- 
I minicans as being of a Pelagianizing tendency, while 
they themselves were firmly attached to the doctrine 
of Thomas Aquinas, and came hence to he named 
Thomists (q. v.). The innovation was afterwards at- 
j tacked also by the Calvinists as opposing the theology 
of Augustine, and also by the Jansenists. Indeed, so 
| much opposition had been encountered by the Moli- 
| nists, as the propagators of this peculiar doctrine wore 
called, that it was thought wise in 1594 to bring the 
i matter to the consideration of pope Clement VIII, who 
enjoined silence on both parties, and promised to com- 
mit the decision of the dispute to a congregation of the- 
ologians. Upon this the Dominicans used their influ- 
ence with Philip II to induce the pope to reopen the 
question at once; and, the king's persuasion prevailing, 
the pope in 1597 organized for that special purpose a 
congregation called De Auxiliis, consisting of a presi- 
. dent, cardinal Maluici, the bishop of Trent, of three 
I other bishops, and seven theologians of different frater- 
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nities. It was made their task to inquire into the nat- 
ure of the assistance derived from grace, and its mode 
of operation. On Jan. 16, 1598, the opinions of Molina 
were thus summarized : (1) A reason or ground of God’s 
predestination is to be found in man’s right use of his free- 
will. (2) In order that the grace which God bestows to 
enable men to persevere in religion may become the gift 
of perseverance, it is necessary that they may be fore- 
seen as consenting and co-operating with the divine 
assistance offered them, which is a thing within their 
power. (3) There is a mediate prescience which is 
neither the free nor the natural knowledge of God, and 
by which he knows future contingent events before he 
forms his decree.* (4) Predestination may be consid- 
ered as either general (relating to whole classes of per- 
sons), or particular (relating to individual persons). In 
general predestination there is no reason or ground for 
it beyond the good pleasure of God, or none on the part 
of persons predestinated; but in particular predestina- 
tion (or that of individuals) there is a cause or ground 
in the foreseen good use of free-will. In 1601, finally, 
the decision of the congregation was rendered. It pro- 
nounced in favor of the Thomistic opinions. But not- 
withstanding this decision, the Jesuits, who were al- 
most en masse with the Molinists, succeeded in prevail- 
ing on Clement VIII to reopen the case; and a new 
congregation was appointed, consisting of fifteen cardi- 
nals, five bishops, and nine doctors, over whom the 
pope himself presided on seventy-eight different occa- 
sions between March 20, 1602, and Jan. 22, 1605; but 
when about to pronounce sentence he died, and the 
congregation’s sittings had to be continued under his 
successor, Paul V, from .September, 1605, until March, 
1606. Yet even after the expiration of such a long pe- 
riod of deliberation, covering over two hundred sittings, 
a settlement of the question seemed less likely than 
ever; and pope Paul, not wishing to condemn or to ap- 
prove either party, public policy requiring that the 
pope should not make an enemy of France by deciding 
against the Jesuits, nor of Spain by deciding against the 
Dominicans, quietly concluded to discontinue the sit- 
tings, simply announcing that he reserved to himself 
the right of giving his verdict when he should see fit. 
Only, in dismissing the contending parties, in 1607, he 
forbade their publishing anything more on the subject. 
This command, however, was but little regarded, and the 
Scientia media of Molina came to be substantially adopt- 
ed by Jesuit theologians, while all his adversaries, the 
upholders of “ efficacious grace,” have protested against 
this system as semi-Pelagianism. Jansenius, for in- 
stance, accuses Molina of disregarding St. Augustine, 
and of misrepresenting his opinions, etc. Bossuet says, 
in answer to this reproach of semi-Pelagianism (see his 
answer to Jurieu, Avertissement anx Protestants), “As 
for M. Jurien’s objection of our violinists being semi- 
Pelagians, if he had only opened their books he would 
have seen that they recognised in all the elect a gra- 
tuitous preference on the part of divine grace — a grace 
ever predisposing, ever necessary for all pious deeds. 
This we never find among the semi-Pelagians. Go- I 
ing further, or making grace to be preceded by some 
purely human acts with which it is then connected, I 
do not hesitate to assert that no Roman Catholic will 
contradict me when I say that this would be a fearful 
mistake, which would take away the very foundation 
of humility, and that the Church would never tolerate 
it, after having so often decided, and lately in the Coun- 
cil of Trent, that everything good, even to the first dis- 
position of the sinner to be converted, comes from an 
impelling and predisposing grace, which is preceded by 

* In Molina’s theology the “natural” knowledge of 
God is that of what he effects by his direct power or by 
6ecoud causes. His “ free” knowledge is that of what he 
purposes of his own free-will. His mediate “knowledge” 
(“scientia media”) is that of what will depend on the free- 
will of his creatures, whose actious he foresees by a 
knowledge of all the forces by which those actious will 
be brought about and controlled. 


no merit.” Molina wrote also De Justitia et Jure (Cuen- 
ca, 1592, 6 vols. fol. ; Mayence, 1659). See Antonio, 
Xova Bibliotheca Hispano ; Alegambe, De Script. Soc. 
Jesv, p. 314 sq. ; Abrege de l' Ilist. de la Congregation de 
A uxiliis ; Bossuet, .4 vertissement aux Protestants ; Encycl. 
des Gens du Monde; Fleurv, Eccl. Hist, clxxxiii, 4; Le 
Clerc, Bill. Unit'. et Hist. vol. xiv ; Aug. Ie Blanc, Hist. 
Congreg. de Auxil. Gratia; Divin. (Domin.) ; Meyer, 
Hist. Control', de Divin. Gratia Auxil. (Jesuit) ; Kuhn, 
Katkol. Dogmatik, i, 291 sq. ; Ranke, Hist, of the Papacy, 

i, 587 sq.; ii, 90 sq. ; Nicolini, / list, of the Jesuits, p. 
231, 232 ; Walch, Religiose Streitigkeiten ausser d. luther. 
Kirche, i, 269 sq. ; Schriickh, Kirchengeschichte s. d. Ref. 
iv, 295 sq. ; Hagenbach, Hist. Doctrines, ii, 202, 278, 280, 
288 ; Bickersteth, Christian Student, sec. iv, p. 233 ; \Yet- 
zer u. Welte (Roman Catholic), Kirchen-Lexikon, vii, 
199 sq. 

Molinaeus. See Moulin, De. 

Molinari, Antonio, a Venetian painter, who 
flourished in the early part of the 18tli century, was a 
pupil of Antonio Zanchi, whose maxims he afterwards 
j renounced, creating a style of his own. Molinari paint- 
ed some excellent works for several of the Venetian 
j churches, but his pictures were very unequal in merit. 
Lanzi says that in his best works, “as the History of 
flosea, in the Corpus Domini at Venice, he displays a 
style no less solid than pleasing, which equally satisfies 
| the judgment and the eye. There is a study of both 
design and expression, ample beauty of forms, richness 
| of drapery, with a taste and harmony of coloring not 
surpassed by any artist of the time.” See Lanzi, Hist, 
of Painting , transl. by Roscoe, ii, 295 ; Spooner, Biog. 
Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, 575. 

Molinari, Giovanni, an eminent painter of the 
school of Piedmont, was born at Savigliano in 1721. 
He was a pupil of Cavaliere Beaumont, and executed a 
number of works of art for the various churches at Tu- 
rin and adjacent cities. A picture in the church of S. 
Bernardo di Vercelli, representing a number of saints, 
is, according to Lanzi, “ well disposed, with good action, 
and conducted with great care.” In Turin there is an 
Addolorata by him at the Regio Albcrgo della Virtu; 
in other places in the state are numerous religious works, 
among which a St.John the Baptist, in the abbey of S. 
Benigno, is worthy of mention. His character was nat- 
urally timid, reserved, and modest; and Lanzi says he 
did not paint history as much as he should. Lanzi does 
not give the date of his decease, but Spooner places his 
death in 1793. See Lanzi, Ilist. of Painting, transl. by 
Roscoe, iii, 315 ; Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the Fine Arts , 

ii, 575. 

Molinet, Claude du, a French ecclesiastical anti- 
quary, was born at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1620, and dur- 
ing the greater part of his life occupied the position of 
canon regular and procurator general of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Genevieve, Paris, lie was the author of 
several works, based mainly upon his researches in ec- 
clesiastical antiquities, the most prominent of which are 
an edition of The Epistles of Stephen, Bishop ofTournay, 
with notes, and The History of the principal Popes, as 
taken from Medals. The latter work extends from 
Martin V to Innocent XI, and includes a description of 
medals from 1417 to 1678. In addition to his labors in 
numismatics, he collected a great many rare curiosities 
and relics, and some very remarkable Greek and Orien- 
tal MSS. The library of St. Genevieve owes much to 
him for its present renown on account of its great col- 
lection and careful preservation of antiquities, which 
have not only proved of public interest, but of great his- 
torical value. He died Sept. 2, 1687. (H. W. T.) 

Molinier, Etienne, a French Roman Catholic, 
born at Toulouse about the latter part of the 16th cen- 
tury, began life with the study of law, and became 
counsellor to the parliament of his native city ; but sub- 
sequently took orders, and became doctor of theology 
and of civil and canon law. He preached with great 
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success in the principal churches of Trovence and Paris, | 
and even preached before Louis XIII, when that mon- 
arch was crowned in 1G10. lie died in 1050. Molinier 
wrote Sermons pour les dinianches de Fannie (Toulouse, 
1031, 2 vols. 8vo): — Id. sur le mystere de la Croix 
(1035, 8vo) : — Id. pour V Octave de Saint Sacrement 
(Toulouse, 1010, 8vo) : — Id. sur le symbole de la Croix 
(Rouen, 1050, 8vo). These sermons evince much depth 
of thought as well as vast erudition. See Iiiographie 
Toulonsaine ; Dictionnaire portatif des Predicateurs . — 
Hoofer, A oar. IJioy. Gene rule, s. v. 

Molinier, Jean-Baptiste, a French divine, was 
born at Arles in 1075, began his studies in his own 
country, and continued them at Pezcnas, under the fa- 
thers of the Oratory; he then entered the army, but 
finally quitted the sword to take holy orders. He 
taught theology at Arles, and entered the Congregation 
of the Oratory in 1700. He was subsequently sent to 
the seminary of Saint-Magloire of Paris, and to Macon 
and ( irenoble. He evinced remarkable talent for preach- 
ing, and was very successfid at Toulouse, Lyons, Or- 
leans, and at Paris. Massillon, hearing him, was im- 
pressed by his eloquence, but at the same time surprised 
at the inequality of his talent, which sometimes rose to 
the sublime, and again sank heavily to the obscure and 
commonplace. Iliographers say that when Molinier 
devoted much labor to his discourses, he equalled the 
most celebrated French orators; but he relied too much 
upon his talent, and did not sufficiently moderate the 
impetuosity of his imagination. II is discourses are the 
production of a happy genius, which expresses itself 
with much fire, energy, force, dignity, and case. He 
only lacked taste; his style is incorrect, unequal, and 
marred by common phrases, which form a strange con- 
trast to many parts full of life and grandeur. Molinier 
left the Oratory in 1720, and retired to the diocese of 
Sens, wdiencehe returned to Paris to resume his preach- 
ing, but was prohibited from doing so by M. de Vinti- 
millc. No longer permitted to preach, Molinier wrote. 
He left the following works: Traduction nourelle of the 
Imitation de Jesus-Christ (Paris, 1725, 12mo): — Ser- 
mons Choisis (1732-34, 3 vols. 12mo); the sermon Du 
Ciel is considered his principal production: — Panegy- 
riques (1732-34, o vols. 12mo): — Discours sur la virile 
de la religion Chretienne (1732-34,2 vols. 12mo): — In- 
structions et Prieres propres ii soutenir les times dans les 
voies de la penitence, etc. (12mo) ; a sequel to the Direc- 
teur des dines penitentes of Yauge : — Exercice du penitent , 
with an Office de la penitence (18mo): — Les Psaumes, 
translated into French, with Some Motes litterales et mo- 
rales (12mo): — Paraphrase du psaume Miserere : — Sur 
FA riunisme (1718, 4to); very rare. Ho retired from 
public life but a short time before his death, which oc- 
curred in Paris, March 15, 1745. Sec Bougcrel, Ilistoire 
des Homines illustres de Provence ; Chaudont and Dclan- 
dine, lJict. hist. s. v. — llocfer, A our. Uiog. Geuerale, s. v. 

Molitiism, the name given to the system of grace 
and election taught by Louis Molina (q. v.). The kind 
of prescience denominated in the Romish schools Scien- 
tia media is that foreknowledge of future contingencies 
which arises from an acquaintance with the nature and 
faculties of rational brings, of the circumstances in 
which they shall be placed, of the objects that shall be 
presented to them, and of the influence which their cir- 
cumstances and objects must have on their actions. 
This system has been commonly taught in the Jesuit 
schools; but a modification of it was introduced by the 
celebrated Spanish divine, Suarez (q. v.\ in order to 
save the doctrine of special election. Suarez held that al- 
though Hod givestoallmen grace absolutely sufficient lbr 
their salvation, yet lie gives to the elect a grace which 
is not alone in itself sufficient, but which is so attem- 
pered to their disposition, their opportunities, and other 
circumstances, that they infallibly, although yet quite 
freely, yield to its inthicnco. This modification of Moli- 
na’s system is called Congruism. Molinism must not 


be confounded either with Pelagianism or semi-Pela- 
gianism, inasmuch as Molinism distinctly supposes the 
inability of man to do any supernatural act without 
grace (q. v.). Sec Tiiomists; IViij, Free. 

Molinos, Miguel de, a Spanish theologian, found- 
er of the Quietists, was born of noble parentage near Sar- 
agossa, December 21, 1027. He studied at Pampeluna, 
and, after finishing his studies at the University of Co- 
imbra, took holy orders, and in 1009 went to Home, 
where bis pious conduct and the purity of his life caused 
many to choose him for their spiritual director. He 
acquired great reputation, but steadily refused all eccle- 
siastical preferment. In 1075 he published bis Way or 
Guide to what the Mystics call a spiritual or contem- 
plative life. This book, written in Spanish, was sup- 
ported by the recommendations of some of the greatest 
and most respectable men. In 1G81 it was published at 
Rome in Italian, though it had appeared in that lan- 
guage some time before in other places. Afterwards it 
was translated into the Dutch, French, and Latin lan- 
guages; and was very often printed in Holland, France, 
and Italy. The Latin translation, under the title of 
Manuductio spirituals, was published by A. H. Franke 
(Halle, 1087, 12ino). In Italian it bore the title of Guida 
Spirituals. Hut though the work added greatly to Mo- 
linos’s celebrity, it also became the subject of bitter op- 
position. It was soon attacked. There were not want- 
ing many who in the specious but visionary principles 
of this work discovered the seeds of a dangerous and 
seductive error. Among these the celebrated preacher 
Segncri was the first who ventured publicly to call its or- 
thodoxy into question ; but his strictures were by Moli- 
nos’s friends ascribed to jealousy of the influence which 
Molinos had acquired with the people. Hv degrees, 
however, reports unfavorable to the practical results of 
this teaching, and even to the personal conduct and 
character of its author, or of his followers, began to find 
circulation; and eventually the Jesuits took decided 
ground against him, and lie was accused of heresy. 
The substance of his system, which his friends interpret 
in one way and bis opponents in another, amounted to 
this: Christian perfection consists in the peace of the 
soul, in renouncement of all external and temporal 
things, in the pure love of God, free from all considera- 
tions of interest or hope of reward. Thus a soul which 
desires the supreme good must renounce not only all sen- 
sual pleasures, but also all material and sensual things; 
silence every impulse of its mind and will, and concen- 
trate and absorb itself in God. Molinos’s enemies ac- 
cused him and some of his disciples of reviving the 
abuses of the Gnostics, and of teaching, both by their 
precepts and their example, the most objectionable prin- 
ciples of Quietism. According to the propositions which 
were condemned by the Inquisition, lie pushed to such 
an extreme the contemplative repose which is the com- 
mon characteristic of Quietism as to teach the utter 
indifference of the soul, in a state of perfect contempla- 
tion, to all external things, and its entire independence 
of the outer world, even of the actions of the very body 
which it animates; insomuch that this internal perfec- 
tion is compatible with the worst external excesses, 
since these are of no importance so long as the soul 
remains in communion with God. See Quietism. It 
is very probable that the opposition to him, especially 
that of the Jesuits and others who watched over the 
interests of the Romish cause, was provoked because 
they perceived that Molinos’s system tacitly accused 
the Romish Church of a departure from true religion. 
Molinos, though he bad a vast number of friends, and 
though the pontiff himself. Innocent XI, was partial to 
him. was in 1085 cited before the Inquisition, and sub- 
mitted to close imprisonment and examination. In ad- 
dition to the opinions contained in his book, a prodig- 
ious mass of papers and letters, to the number, it is 
said, of 2t).tM)0, found in his house, were produced against 
him, and be was himself rigorously examined as to his 
opinions. The trial lasted two years; and in 1087 sixty- 
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eight propositions contained in his book were solemnly 
condemned. By a decree of Aug. 28, 1687, he was de- 
clared to have taught false and dangerous dogmas, con- 
trary to the doctrine of the Church and to Christian 
piety. On Sept. 8 following he was brought out in a 
yellow scapular, with a red cross before and behind, 
made to kneel on a scaffold in front of the church of the 
Dominicans, and there compelled to recant all he had 
taught in his books; after which he was compelled to 
pass the remainder of his life in prison. A bull of In- 
nocent XII, of Nov. 19, confirmed the action of the In- 
quisition, and condemned, in globo, the sixty-eight prop- 
ositions. A refutation of Molinos’s doctrine is to be 
found in Fenelon’s works (Versailles, 1820), and in Bos- 
suet , Etats (TOraison. See Moreri, Viet, histor.; Plu- 
quet, Diction, des heresies ; Recueil de diverses pieces 
concernant le Quietisme et les Quietistes, ou Molinos, ses 
sentimens et ses disciples (Amsterd. 1688, 8vo) ; Lettres 
ecrits de Rome touchanl le Quietisme; ou Molinos , ses 
sentiments, etc. (Amsterd. 1688); Herzog, Real-Encyklo- 
padie, ix, 698 ; Mosheim, Eccles. IJist. iii, 339 sq.; Ber- 
gier, Diet, de Theologie, iv, 420; Wetzer u.Welte, Kir- 
chen- Lexikon, vii, 213 sq.; Scliarling, in Niedner’s Zeit- 
schrift, 1854, p. 325 sq., 489 sq. ; 1855, p. 3 sq.; Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Compend. d. Dogmen Gesch. i, 407 sq.; 
Hodgson, Reformers and Martyrs ; Iieinroth, Gesch. u. 
Kritik d. Mysticismus, pt. iii, ch. iii; Walch, Religiose 
Streitigkeiten ausser der luther. Kirche, i, 293 sq. ; ii, 982 
sq. ; Schrockh, Kirchengeschichte s. d. Ref. vii, 453 sq. 
See Mysticism. 

Molkenbuhr, Marcellin, a German Roman 
Catholic theologian, was born at Munster, Sept. 1, 1741, 
and was educated in the convents of the Rhenish coun- 
try. In 1758 he entered the Order of St. Francis at 
Hanau, but was ordained to holy orders Oct. 27, 1764, 
and for nine years taught philosophy and mathematics, 
and for twelve years divinity and moral theology at Pad- 
erborn. He then retired to the convent of St. Francis at 
Minister ; but in 1811, when it was abolished, lie lived for 
a while privately. In 1815 he re-entered monastic life 
in the convent of St. Francis at Paderborn, and died there 
in 1831. Some of his most important works are : Das 
Zeitalter der Vermnft herausgegeben von Thomas Paine , 
wulerlegt , etc. (Paderborn, 1797, 2d edition; Minister, 
1802): — Xeue Auslegungsart des alten Testaments von 
Wecklein, Prof, zu Munster, ividerlegt (Dorsten, 1806) : — 
Neue der Gottheit Jesu nachtheilige A uslegung des I Capi- 
tel des Evangel. Joh. von Muth, Prof, in Erfurt, widerlegt 
(ibid. 1807) : — Wo ist die diteste und vornehmrste bischofi- 
che Kirche in derganzen Christenheit ? Bei den Griechen 
oder bei den Lateinern ? (Paderborn, 1815) : — Ueber die 
Ankunfl des hi. Apostel Petrus nach Rom und Antio- 
chia, und einige vorgebliche alte Streitigkeiten mehrerer 
Bischofe wider die Pdpste (ibid. 1816) : — Anmerkungen 
iiber die neuen deutschen Uebersetzungen des N. T. durck 
Carl und Leander van Esz, auch besonders iiber den be- 
straflen Cephas (ibid. 1817) : — Ilistoria religionis Chris- 
tiana in compendio et ordine chronico exhibita, tom. i, 
ab anno 1-326 (ibid. 1818). See Waitzenegger, Gelehr- 
ten- und Sckriftsteller Lexikon der deutschen katholischen 
Geistlichkeit, ii, 18 sq. 

Mollah (Arab, maida, Turk, meula, i. c. ruler) is 
the name of a Turkish superior judge, who is an ex- 
pounder of civil and criminal law, and of the religion 
of the state ; he is therefore necessarily both a lawyer 
and an ecclesiastic. Under him is the cadi or judge, 
who administers the law, and superior to him are the 
kadhiasker and the nuifti (q. v.). They all are, how- 
ever, subject to the Sheik al-Islam, or supreme mufti. 
In Persia, the office of mollah is similar to what it is in 
Turkey; but his superior there is the “sadr,” or chief 
of the mollahs. In the states of Turkestan, the mol- 
lalis have the whole government in their hands. — Cham- 
bers, Cyclop, s. v. See Mullah. 

Moller, Heinrich, popularly known as Henry 
von Ziitphen, one of the early Protestant martyrs, was 


] born in 1488, in the county of Ziitphen, in the Nether- 
J lands. In 1504 he joined the Augustinians, and in 1515 
went to the then newly-established University of Wit- 
| tenberg. Here he became intimate with Luther. In 
i 1516, on his return home, he was, notwithstanding his 
youth, made prior of the Augnstinian convent of Dort, 

! but was finally obliged to leave it in 1520 on account of 
1 his reformatory opinions, went to Antwerp, and there 
became sub-prior of the Augustinian convent. This 
j place also he was obliged to leave in December, 1520, 
' his favorable opinion of the Reformers having made 
' him many enemies in the body, and in March, 1521, we 
find him back at Wittenberg, occupied in studies. But 
when, in consequence of the Edict of Worms, the evan- 
gelical party began to be persecuted in the Nether- 
lands, he returned, in 1522, to Dort and to Antwerp, 
and there by his example encouraged the Augustinians 
to spread the principles of the Reformation. The In- 
quisition quickly recognised in him a leading spirit, and 
he was marked as one whose head should fall. On 
Sept. 29 he was arrested, but the people rallied and re- 
leased him. Satisfied that safety could be found only 
in flight, he then bade adieu to his Christian friends, 
and went successively to Amsterdam and Ziitphen, with 
the expectation of making his way back to Wittenberg. 
But he was stopped in Bremen, and entreated by the 
people to stay there and preach the new doctrines. Con- 
senting, after much urgent solicitation, he was made 
pastor, and by his preaching soon gained the greater 
portion of the people to the cause of the Reformation. 
In November, 1524, when his friends felt satisfied that 
the cause had been so efficiently served as to make a 
falling away to Romanism well-nigh impossible, he 
left for Meldorf, in Denmark, where he was desired 
to introduce the Reformation. He encountered great 
opposition, and, though the authorities of the place 
were in his favor, he was seized on the 10th of Decem- 
ber by the Roman Catholic clergy and their dupes, and 
burned the next day as a heretic. The news as it 
reached the different German Reformers caused great 
sorrow. The loss sustained seemed irreparable. Me- 
lancthon wrote a hymn of praise over him, Luther a let- 
ter of sympathy to the Christians of Bremen, and an ac- 
count of his martyrdom. In the cemetery of Meldorf, 
where Moller’s remains had been deposited after a se- 
vere struggle with the drunken rowdies who, fired by 
religions fanaticism, had caused his death, a monument 
was erected to his memory, June 25, 1830. See Luther, 
Vom Bruder Heinrich, etc., in Werke, vol. xxvi (Er- 
langen edition) ; Heckel, Die Martyrer in d. evangel. 
Kirche, edited by Wichern (Hamb. 1845 and 1849); 
Eudelbaoh, Christliche Biographic (Lcips. 1849); Flied- 
ner, Buck. d. Mdi'tyrer, vol. ii ; Schlegel, Kirchen it. 
Reformationsgesch. v . Norddeutschland, vol. ii; Ranke, 
Deutsche Gesch. im Zeitalter d. Reform, vols. i and ii; 
Hist, of the Reformation (Austin’s transl. Phila. 1844, 
8vo), bk. i ; Motley, John of Bameveld (N. Y. 1874), i, 283 
sq. ; Zeitschr.f hist, theol. 1868, p.485; Pierer, Univer- 
sal- Lexikon, xi,367 ; Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, ix,704. 
(J. H.W.) 

Moller, Henry, a Lutheran minister, noted for his 
valuable labors in the Lutheran interests in the United 
States, was born in Hamburg, Germany, in 1749. When 
only a youth of fourteen he migrated to this country, 
and went to Philadelphia. There he was one day, 
shortly after his arrival, met in the street by the cele- 
brated Dr. Muhlenberg, who had known his people, and 
who recognised in the young man so striking a family 
resemblance as to induce him to stop and inquire his 
name. Identified by the doctor, Henry was at once giv- 
en a place in his own house, and everything was done to 
promote his welfare. The doctor also gave him an ap- 
pointment as assistant in a school in which he himself 
was then teaching, while Moller’s leisure hours were 
devoted to the study of theology, under the direction 
of his patron. M oiler was licensed to preach the Gospel 
by the Synod of Pennsylvania, and was willing to share 
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the privations and sufferings incident to those early days, 
when the members of churches were scattered through 
the wilderness, like sheep without a shepherd, lie en- 
gaged in preaching the Gospel to the poor, in collecting 
congregations and rearing churches, in extending the 
principles of the Lutheran faith, and promoting the in- 
terests of the Redeemer's kingdom. During the Revo- 
lutionary War he was chaplain of a German regiment in 
the army commanded by general Washington. 31 oi- 
ler’s first regular pastoral charge was Reading, I’a. 
Thence lie removed to Philadelphia, and later settled at 
Albany, X. Y., where he built the first Lutheran church, 
and promoted the interests of his sect. In 1788 he re- 
ceived and accepted a call to New Holland, Pa., and 
labored there until, in 1795, he was induced to take the 
Lutheran flock at Harrisburg, and he served them most 
acceptably for seven years. In 1802 Jliillcr returned 
to Albany, and for six years more served the people 
to whom lie had in his first connection so greatly en- 
deared himself. lie next accepted a call to the united 
churches of Sharon anil New Rhinebeck, X. Y., where 
he labored until physical infirmities rendered him un- 
able to attend to the active duties of his profession. 
Cheered by domestic affection and Christian hope, the 
last six years he lived were spent in retirement, “al- 
though,” says a contemporary, “his whole life was de- 
voted to the interests of his divine blaster. Until the 
end he sought opportunity to do good, and to make 
himself useful to those around him.” lie died as he 
had lived, full of faith, calm and confident in the groat 
truths of that blessed religion which he had faithfully 
preached, Sept. 16, 1829. As a preacher, 31 oiler’s talents 
were not brilliant, yet he accomplished greater things 
than the more highly gifted. As a man, his whole life 
was marked by integrity, truthfulness, and a contempt 
of everything mean or dishonorable. See (Lutheran) 
Evangel. Qu. Rev. (memoirs of deceased ministers), 1865, 
p. 275 sq. ; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit , vol. ix 
(Lutherans). (J.ll.W.) 

Mollius or Mollio, Giovanni, a distinguished Ital- 
ian martyr in the Protestant cause, was a native of31on- 
t ilcino, in the territory of Siena, and the descendant of a 
very respectable family, lie was born near the opening 
of the 16th century. When only twelve years of age 
he was placed in the monastery of Gray Friars, where 
he made rapid progress in arts, sciences, and languages. 
He entered the order of Minorites while yet a youth, 
and took priost’s orders when only eighteen. Every 
minute was improved in study of polite letters and the- 
ology, and he came soon to be noted for his learning 
and industry. After having pursued his studies six 
years longer at Ferrara, he was made theological lect- 
urer in the university of that city. He subsequently 
lectured at the universities of Rrescia, 31ilan, and Pavia, 
and was appointed professor of theology in the Univer- 
sity of Hologna about 1533. There, on reading several 
treatises of the Reformers, he became at heart a zealous 
Protestant, and began to expound in its purity the Epis- 
tle to the Romans. Immense crowds soon attended 
his lectures, and, the report coming to Rome, lie was 
seized by order of the pope, and, being denied a public 
trial, gave an account of bis opinions in writing, con- 
firming them by scriptural authority. 3Iolluts defended 
himself with such ability and address that the judges 
appointed by Paul 111 to try the case were forced to ac- 
quit him, in the way of declaring that the sentiments 
which lie had maintained were true, although they 
were such as could not be publicly taught at that time 
without prejudice to the apostolical see. He was there- 
fore sent back to Hologna, with an admonition to ubstaiu 
for the future from explaining the same doctrine (i. c. 
justification by faith). Rut continuing to expound the 
epistles of Paul as formerly, and with still greater ap- 
plause from his hearers— even the monks of different 
convents, many of the nobility, and individuals of epis- 
copal orders, attending them — cardinal Canipeggio pro- 
cured au order from the pope to remove him from the 


university (Tontaleon, Rerum in Eccl. Gest. lib. ix, fol. 
263). Mollius di<l not remain idle when relieved of his 
duties at the university, but continued his studies, and 
grew in strength among his fellows. He finally became 
lecturer to the monastery of St. Lorenzo at Naples. Rut 
even here he was persecuted; and in 1542 the opposi- 
tion grew so decided that he was frequently in great 
danger. He was several times imprisoned, but always 
escaped until the time of the accession of pope Julius 
III, when be was bunted down at Ravenna, and trans- 
ported to Rome. On Sept. 5, 1553, a public assembly 
of the Inquisition was held with great pomp, and Mol- 
lius was brought before that body, attended bv six car- 
dinals and their episcopal assessors. All the prisoners 
brought forward in this session recanted and performed 
penance except Mollius and another, a native of 1'erugio 
named Tisserano, who refused to do violence to their con- 
science. When the articles of accusation against Mol- 
lius were ready, permission was given him to speak. 
He defended the doctrines which he had taught respect- 
ing justification, the merit of good works, auricular con- 
fession, and the sacraments; pronounced the power 
claimed by the pope and his clergy to be usurped anil 
aniichristian; and addressed his judges in a strain of 
bold and fervid invective, which silenced and chained 
them to their scats, at the same time that it cut them 
to the quick ; and when he had finished his address, he 
threw the darning torch which he held in his hand on 
the ground and extinguished it, thus showing to his 
accusers that he would rather extinguish life than suf- 
fer them to force a lie from him. Of course mercy to 
such a criminal was not within the gift of Rome, and 
he was consequently condemned, together with his 
companion, to instant death. They were at once con- 
veyed to tiic place of execution, first hung, and then 
burned to ashes. See Hist, des Martyrs, p. 264, 265; 
Gerdesius, Itul. Reform, p. 103; 3I*Cric. Ref in Italy, p. 
95, 124, 261 ; Young, Life of Paleario, ii, 1 13 sq. Eox, 
Book of Martyrs, p. 184, gives Mollius's history inaccu- 
rately. (J.li.W.) 

Molloy, Francis, an Irish divine of some celebrity, 
flourished in the College of St. Isidor at Rome, Italy, in 
the second half of the 17th century, as professor of the- 
ology. lie wrote Sacra Theolugiu (Rome, 1666, 8vo) : 
— Lucenia Fidelium (1676, 8vo), a Roman Catholic Cat- 
echism in Irish: — Grammatica Latino-Ilibernica com- 
pendiata (1677, 12mo). Shingel, who gives an abstract 
of the last work in his A rchtvologicul Britannica, says 
that it was the most complete Irish grammar then ex- 
tant, although imperfect as to syntax, etc. See Ware, 
1 1 'Hfers of Ireland, vol. ii. 

MoToch (lleb. Me'lek, king, as often; Sept, 
and X. T. 31 oXoy), the name of an Ammonitish idol 
(Amos i v, 26 ; Acts vii, 43) ; usually called 3Iolecii (q. v.). 

Molokans. Sec 3IALAKANS. 

Molten Image. Sec Idol. 

Molten Sea. Sec Ska, 3Iolten. 

Moluccas (or Royal or Simck Islands), a num- 
ber of islands of the 3Ialay Archipelago, in the Indian 
Ocean. The term comprehends, in its most exten- 
sive sense, all the islands between Celebes and New 
Guinea, situated to the east of the 3Iolueea passage, in 
long. 126°, particularly those of Gilolo; but, in a more 
limited sense, it is usually restricted to the Dutch Spice 
Islands: (1) Ternate, the most important, lies in 0° 55' 
X. lat. and 127 10' E. long., and is 25 miles in circumfer- 
ence. If has a population of 7500. of whom only about 
100 are Europeans. Its natives are mainly 3Iohamme- 
dans. It was formerly the residence of sultans, who 
ruled over large territories, and could call out 100.000 
fighting-men. The island is fertile and well watered. 
Rice, cotton, tobacco, etc., are cultivated, and a trade is 
supported with the adjacent islands. (2) Tidore, south 
of Ternate, in 0° 45' X. lat. and 127° 25' E. long., is 30 
miles in circumference, and rises towards the interior. 
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Of its population of 8000, the natives are less gentle 
but more industrious than those of Ternate, and dili- 
gently cultivate the soil, weave, and fish. They are 
also Mohammedans, and have many mosques. The 
sultans of Ternate and Tidore are subsidized by and 
subject to the Netherlands, being appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the Moluccas, and exercising their authority 
under the surveillance of the resident. (3) Makian, in 
(P 18' 30" N. lat. and 127° 24' E. long., is very fertile — 
yields much sago, rice, tobacco, canary-oil, etc., and has 
important fishings. (4) Farther north is the island of 
Motir, which is uninhabited, but formerly yielded a 
considerable quantity of cloves, and later sent much 
earthenware to all the Spice Islands. (5) Batjan, the 
only remaining Royal Island, situated between 0° 13'- 
0° 55' S. lat. and 127° 22'-I28 C) E. long., is 50 miles in 
length and 18 in breadth, and has many mountain-peaks 
from 1500 to 4000 feet in height, the sources of numer- 
ous rivers. The greatest part of this beautiful island 
is covered with ebony, satin-wood, and other valuable 
timber-trees, which give shelter to numerous delicately- 
plumaged birds, deer, wild hogs, and reptiles. Sago, 
rice, cocoa-nuts, cloves, fish, and fowls are plentiful, 
and a little coffee is cultivated. Coal is abundant; gold 
and copper are found in small quantities. The inhabit- 
ants, who are lazy and sensual, are a mixed race of Port- 
uguese, Spaniards, Dutch, and natives. All the above- 
named islands are volcanic, Ternate being a moun- 
tain, sloping upwards to 7000 feet, to which Tidore 
bears a striking resemblance. Makian is an active vol- 
cano, and, so late as December, 1861, threw forth im- 
mense quantities of lava and ashes, by which 326 lives 
were lost, and 15 villages in part or in whole destroyed. 
Motir is a trachyte mountain, 2296 feet in height; and 
Batjan a chain with lofty peaks. The total population 
of the Moluccas proper is 21,500. (6) To the south- 

west of Ilatjan lie the Obi group, consisting of Obi Ma- 
jor, Obi Minor, Typha, Gonoma, Pisang, and Maya. 
Obi Major, in 1° 35' S. lat. and from 127° to 128 3 E. 
long., is by far the largest of these, it having an area of 
598 square miles. It is hilly and fertile, being covered, 
like the smaller islands of the group, with sago and 
nutmeg trees. The Obi group are uninhabited, and 
serve simply as lurking-places for pirates and escaped 
convicts. In 1671 the Dutch built a block-house, call- 
ed the Bril ; and a few } r ears later the sultan of Batjan 
sold them the group, but the unhealthy climate caused 
its abandonment in 1738. 

The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, in the broad use of 
the term, lie to the east of Celebes, scattered over nearly 
eleven degrees of latitude and longitude, between 3° S.- 
8° N. lat. and 126 D -I35 0 E. long., including all the ter- 
ritories formerly ruled over by the sultans of Ternate 
and Tidore. They are now tributary to Holland, and 
are virtually under the jurisdiction of the governors ap- 
pointed by the Dutch, and arc divided into the residen- 
cies of Ambovna, Banda, and Ternate; a fourth resi- 
dency, under the governor of the Moluccas, being Me- 
nado. Over the northern groups of the Spice Islands 
the Netherlands exercise an indirect government, the 
sultans of Ternate and Tidore requiring to have all their 
appointments of native officials ratified by the resident. 
The southern groups are directly under European rule. 
The residencj' of Amboyna contains that island — some- 
times called Ley-Timor, or Hitn, from the two penin- 
sulas of which it is formed — Burn, the LTiassers group, 
and the west part of Ceram. That of Banda includes 
the Banda, lveffing, Key, Arru, and other islands ; also 
the eastern part of Ceram. Under the residency of 
Ternate are placed the Moluccas proper, Gilolo, the 
neighboring islands, and the north-west of Papua. The 
population ruled over by the governor of the Moluccas 
is 767,000. Ambojma, the Banda and Uliasser islands, 
chiefly supply the cloves, nutmegs, and mace which 
form the staple exports. The Banda Islands are Neira, 
or Banda-Neira, Great Banda, Ay or Way, Rhun, Iio- 
zingain, and Goenong-Api, containing an area of 588 


square miles. Of the population, which is about 6000, 
400 are Europeans; in the whole residency, the inhab- 
itants number about 110,000, including the eastern part 
of Ceram. The principal island of the group is Neira, 
south-east from Amboyna, in 4° 33' S. lat. and 130° E. 
long., separated by narrow straits from Goenong-Api on 
the west, and Great Banda on the east. The coast is 
steep, and surmounted by several forts and batteries, 
which command the straits and roadstead. The town 
of Neira, on the south side of the island, is the capital 
of the Dutch residency of Banda. It has a Protestant 
church, school, and hospital. The Banda Islands have 
a rich soil, and are planted with nutmeg-trees, producing 
upwards of a million pounds of nuts and over a quarter 
of a million pounds of mace. Pine-apples, the vine, 
banana, cocoa-nut, and other fruit-trees thrive, and are 
abundant. Ay is the prettiest and most productive of 
the group. Goenong-Api is a lofty volcano. The cli- 
mate is not particularly healthy. The east monsoon be- 
gins in May, and the west in December, and both are ac- 
companied with rain and storms. The Uliassers, which, 
with Amboyna, produce the cloves of commerce, are 
Saparoua, Oma or Ilaroukou, and Nousa-Laut. They 
lie to the east of Amboyna, in 3° 40' S. lat. and 128° 
33' E. long., and have an area of 107^ square miles. 
Saparoua is the largest, and is formed of two mountain- 
ous peninsulas, joined in the middle by a narrow strip 
of undulating, grassy land. The population amounts 
to 11,655, of whom 7340 arc Christians, having twelve 
schools, with a very large attendance of scholars. Oma, 
separated from Saparoua by a strait of a leagne in 
width, has eleven villages, of which Ilarouka and Oma 
are the chief. It is mountainous in the south, and has 
several rivers and sulphurous springs. The beautiful 
village of Ilarouka, on the west coast, is the residence 
of the Dutch postholder, who is president of the council 
of chiefs. Here is the head office of the clove produce. 
There are two forts on Oma, several churches, and six 
schools, with 700 pupils. Population 7188; one half 
Christians, the other Mohammedans. Nousa-Laut lies 
to the south-east of Saparoua. It is planted with clove- 
trees, which in 1853 produced 120,283 pounds. There 
are upwards of 30,000 cocoa-nut-trees. The inhabit- 
ants, who were formerly pirates and cannibals, amount 
to 3479 souls, are all Christians, and have schools in ev- 
ery village — in 1859 they were attended by 870 pupils. 

The Spice Islands generally are healthy both for Eu- 
ropeans and Asiatics ; and, though the plains are some- 
times very hot, mountains are always near, where it is 
pleasantly cool in the mornings and evenings. Besides 
the spice-trees, the bread-fruit, sago, cocoa-nut, banana, 
orange, guava, papaw, also ebony, iron-wood, and other 
valuable timber-trees, are abundant. 

The natives of some of the islands are Alfoers; of 
others, Malays on the coasts, and Alfoers in the interior. 
In Ceram are also Papuan negroes, brought originally 
from Bali and Papua as slaves. These are harshly 
treated and poorly fed. The governor of the Moluc- 
cas has a salary of $8500, gold, and, with the secretary 
and other officials, resides in the city of Amboyna, the 
streets of which are broad, planted with rows of beauti- 
ful trees, and cut each other at right angles. There 
are two Protestant churches, a town-house, orphanage, 
hospital, and theatre, besides a useful institution for 
training native teachers, with which is connected a 
printing-press. — Chambers, s. v. 

History, etc . — The Moluccas -were first discovered by 
Europeans in 1511, when the Portuguese, under Antonio 
de Abreu and Francisco Serrao, landed there. They 
found, however, that the Arabians had already been 
there, and had made converts of the natives along the 
coast — the Malays. In the mountains they found the 
Papuans (q. v.), but these Oriental negroes were sav- 
ages, and in a large measure remain so to this day. The 
king of Portugal claimed the island, and held undis- 
puted sway until 1599, when the Netherlanders took 
Tidore. In 1623 they drove out the English from these 
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islands, of which they had taken possession, and in 
1GG3 the Netherlander alone remained to lord it over 
the Moluccas. Though for a time the British got a hold 
in the island, the Dutch finally became its possessors. 
The islanders have frequently attempted to throw of! 
the Dutch yoke, but have failed thus far. The wars 
with the Alfoers of Ceram, in 1859 and 18G0, have 
brought them more fully under Dutch rule. Recently 
new sultans of Ternate and Tidore have been appointed, 
with less power than their predecessors. The natives 
along the coast speak a dialect of the Malay tongue, 
mixed with many foreign words; but the ancient Mo- 
lucca or Tirnata language appeared to the eminent Asi- 
atic linguist, Dr. Leyden, to have been an original 
tongue. They have adopted many of the tenets, or 
rather observances, of the Braliminieal system ; but 
many of them, named Sherifs, boast of their descent 
from Mohammed, and are held in great respect, espe- 
cially if they have performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The Papuans have been rapidly decreasing, and have 
wholly disappeared in most of the smaller islands. But 
they still exist in many of the more eastern islands, 
and hold undisturbed possession of New Guinea. The 
houses on these islands are generally raised on pil- 
lars eight or ten feet high, on account of the moisture, 
and are entered by means of a ladder, which is after- 
wards drawn up. The color of the natives is a deep 
mixture of black and yellow, and their dispositions un- 
civil. They subsist chiefly on sago. The men wear 
little covering, except a hat of leaves, and a piece of 
cloth round the middle; and the women are dressed in a 
large wide garment like a sack, with a remarkably broad 
hat on their heads. Their arms are a kind of light 
tough wood, arrows of reeds, pointed with hard wood, 
aud bucklers of black hard wood, ornamented with de- 
signs in relievo, made with beautiful white shells. The 
Moluccans have themselves but little intercourse with 
natives of civilized countries; indeed they know con- 
siderably less of them than others in the archipelago. 
They seldom see a European vessel. 

Missionary Labors. — -The native tribes of the moun- 
tains remain very largely in heathen ignorance. Many 
of the Moluccans were made converts to Mohammedan- 
ism even before the appearance of Christians on the 
soil, and Islamism is gaining new adherents daily. 
Christianity, on the other hand, has thus far secured 
but few in number, as the first impression made by the 
Portuguese did not result \ ery favorably. The Inquisi- 
tion at Goa extended its power to these parts, and tried 
hard to carry the Moluccans into the Christian fold, but 
failed utterly. 

The exchange of ownership imported the Protestant 
doctrines, but the natives have failed to see much dif- 
ference between Romanism and the Reformed faith, 
and Islam is still ahead. All efforts until 1815 made 
by Protestants are hardly worth mentioning. In that 
year Jos. Kasse, in the employ of the Rotterdam Mis- 
sionary Society (Zenddinggenootschap), inaugurated 
successful efforts for the conversion of the Moluccans, 
and for eighteen years apostolic labors were perform- 
ed there. In 1819 missionary Jnngmichel inaugurat- 
ed successful labors at Ternate and in the Sangnr Isl- 
ands. At the same time valuable enterprises were in- 
augurated also at Timor and Amboy na. To the. for- 
mer Lebrun went, lie settled at Cupang, the seat of 
the Dutch governor, on the south coast of Timor. For 
twenty years there had been no Christian minister 
among the natives there, who profess Christianity. 
"With so much greater eagerness did they now crowd to 
the missionary’s preaching; and in the very first year 
ninety pagans were admitted to the Church, which al- 
ready consisted of 3000 professed Christians. More- 
over, the. rajah of Rotti submitted himself to Christ cru- 
cified; and in 1823 Lebrun baptized in Little Timor, 
lvissor, Letti, and Moa, 49G persons. The Friendly So- 
ciety which he established was subscribed to even by 
some of the pagan princes, lie everywhere formed 


schools, and to the remote churches he addressed pas- 
toral letters, after the manner of the apostles, of the 
good effect of which there are very pleasing testimo- 
nies. A few years before his death, which took place 
in 1829, eight missionaries more arrived, who distrib- 
uted themselves among various stations, and made it 
one part of their business to establish more fundamen- 
tally in Christianity the churches and congregations 
that had been gained to it. Their work, indeed, is often 
exceedingly harassing and fatiguing. The centre, how- 
ever, of missionary labors in the archipelago is, and al- 
ways has been, Amboyna. Its inhabitants have since 
1850 been regarded as Christians. The Rotterdam So- 
ciety has a number of stations there, and a seminary for 
the education of native teachers. These stations are 
notv subject to the Church at Batavia, and it is antici- 
pated that the Dutch government will recognise the 
missionaries as stationed pastors, and contribute for 
their support. See Sonnerat, Yoyoye to the Spice Isl- 
ands; Forrest, Voyage to New Guinea; Crawford, Ilist. 
of the Indian Archipelago, i, 18 sq.; Earl, Native Races 
of the Indian Archipelago, ch. vi ; Daniel, Ilandbuch 
der Geographic, i, 323 sq.; Grundemann, Missions- A t- 
las, pt. ii, No. G ; Newcomb, Cyclop, of M issions, p. 485 
sq. 

Molyneux, William, an Irish mathematician and 
philosopher, who was born at Dublin April 17, 1G5G, 
was educated at the university of his native place, and 
afterwards studied law, is noted as one of the founders 
of the “ Dublin Philosophical Society,” of which he was 
first secretary (1G83), and then president, and as the 
author of twenty-seven papers on miscellaneous subjects 
inserted in the “ Philosophical Transactions” between 
1G84 and 171G, and of a Translation of the six Meta- 
physical Dissertations of Descartes, together with the 
Objections against them by Thomas llobbes (Loud. 1G71). 
Molyneux was a devoted Protestant, and during the 
political disturbances was obliged to seek refuge in 
England in 1G88. After the battle of the Boyne he re- 
turned again to Ireland. Among the many persons of 
literary eminence with whom Molyneux maintained a 
correspondence, Locke was held by him in particular 
esteem, and in the last year of his life he went to Eng- 
land for the purpose of visiting that philosopher. Mol- 
yneux died in Dublin Oct. 11, 1G98. (J. II. W.) 

Mom'dis (A! opetig v. r. Mo pCtog), given (1 Esdr. 
ii, 4) in place of Maadai (q. v.) of the Deb. (Ezra s, 
34). 

Moment (“5H, re'ga, the wink of an eye, i. e. an 
instant ; anypii, a point of time, Luke iv, 5). 

Momiers or Mummers (from the French word 
momerie — mummery, hypocrisy) is a name of contempt 
given to a sect of Calvinist ic Methodists in French 
Switzerland. In the first part of the present century 
we find in Switzerland, as in Germany, a conflict be- 
tween the old confessional faith ami Rationalism. The 
Genevan school had broken loose from rigid Calvinism, 
and the heresies of Arianism and Socinianism were 
taught and believed. But after the great political 
events of the years 1813-15 we see the old evangelical 
faith beginning once more to assert itself, young the- 
ologians in Geneva and the canton Yaud declaring in 
favor of orthodox preaching, and avowing the then 
almost forgotten doctrines of Christ’s divinity and of 
total human depravity. Their preaching caused great 
bitterness of feeling. Empaytaz, generally recognised 
! as the first preacher of the Momiers at that time, was in 
I 181G obliged to quit Geneva, and in 1817 the “Venera- 
ble Compagnie des Pasteurs” (i. e. t lie Presbytery of 
Geneva) issued a formal prohibition against preaching 
I on those doctrines which had ever been held as the 
fundamental doctrines of the Reformed Church. This 
arbitrary action led to an open rupture Ik tween the 
evangelical aud rationalistic parties. A number of 
j preachers — among them. Malau (q. v.), Empaytaz, Gaus- 
I sen, Bust, Galland, and Drummond (a British Method- 
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ist) — refused to obey, and actually separated from the 
state Church, organizing their own independent evangel- 
ical congregations. Their adherents were all more or 
less influenced by Methodist tendencies, and inclined to 
a sombre view oflife. They were called by the people 
“ Momiers,” as if to say hypocrites, and exposed to the 
insults of the populace. Many vexatious occurrences 
took place ; they were much disturbed in their worship, 
particularly at Geneva, where they had erected a church 
by funds secured in England; but they were at last 
officially tolerated. In the canton Yaud, however, 
where they had spread considerably, their assemblies 
were entirely forbidden by the authorities by special act 
(May 20, 1824), and in consequence the pastors Scheler, 
Olivier, Chavannes, Professor Monnard, and others, were 
obliged to leave their flocks or sutler heavy penalties. 
But the old experience that persecution only strength- 
ens a persecuted cause proved true here also. The 
sect gladly took to itself the name given in reproach, 
and the “Moraiers,” in spite of interdict, continued to 
increase, and finally caused the formation of an inde- 
pendent Church (Eglise separe). In 1834 the right of 
assembling together, and free exercise of their religious 
convictions, was granted them by the state, and they 
spread now more than ever. They found adherents 
also in German Switzerland. Thus in Berne a Wlirt- 
emberger named Mohrli, and a physician from Wei- 
mar named Valenti, actively proselyted for the new 
doctrines. In Neuenburg also, and in other Protestant 
cantons of the little European republic, this peculiar 
“ Methodism” spread and flourished. A paper was also 
started, the Gazette Evangelique , and it rapidly gained 
a large circulation. While the Evangelical Society of 
Geneva [see the articles Malax and Haldane broth- 
ers] owes its origin and strength largely to the influ- 
ence and zealous co-operation of this sect, the great re- 
sults of this schism are embodied in a free evangelical 
Church union, called the “Eglise libre,” which was or- 
ganized by the different nonconforming congregations 
in 1848. See Malan, Swiss Tracts, i, 20 sq. ; Les Proves 
du Methodisme en Geneve (1835) ; Ilagenbach, Ch. Hist. 
18 th and 19 th Cent, ii, 406 sq. ; Hist, veritable des Mo- 
miers de Geneve (Paris, 1824) ; Schweizer, Die ldrchl. 
Zerwurfiisse ini Kanton Waadt ; Mcstral, Mission de 
PEglise libre (1848) ; Bost, Defense des f deles de V Eglise 
de Geneve (Paris, 1825) ; Von Goltz, Die reform. Kirche 
Genfs bn 19 Jahrh. (Basle and Gen. 1862); Chenevierc, 
Quelques mots sur la Geneve religieuse du baron de Goltz 
(Gen. 1863) ; Asclibach, Kirchen-Lex. iv, 259. 

Mona (pbvi)) is a term applied to females who as- 
sumed the monastic life. The common name applied 
to female recluses is nuns, from nonna; Gr. vavvi], aunt. 
See Nuns. 

Monacensis, Codex. See Munich MS. 

Monachism. See Moxasticism. 

Monaco, Francisco -Maria del, an Italian 
theologian, a native of Sicily, was born in 1593. In 
1618 he entered holy orders, but, instead of preaching, 
devoted himself to pedagogy. He taught for a time at 
Padua, and was subsequently employed in different of- 
fices. In 1644 he came to France, welcomed by cardinal 
Mazarin, who appointed him his successor. He preach- 
ed successfully before the court and in the churches of 
Paris. He was appointed, through the influence of the 
prime minister, archbishop of Eheims, but died shortly 
alter at Paris (1651). He wrote II Sole , panegirico 
(Venice, 1618, 4to) : — La Penna, panegirico (1620, 4to) : 
— Patrum Clericorum regularium XIV Elogia (Padua ; 
Milan, 1621, 8vo): — In adores et spedatores comcedia- 
rnm nostri temporis Parcenesis (Padua, 1621, 4to) : — 
Ilorce subcesivee (1625, 4to): — De Pavpertate evangelica 
(Home, 1644, folio); a work which his departure for 
France obliged him to leave unfinished : — DeFidei vni- 
fnte, III, ad Carolum, Britanniarum regem. (Paris, 1648, 
folio):— In universam Aristotelis Philosophiam Com- 
mentaria (Paris, 1652, folio). Other works of his are 


preserved in manuscript at Palermo. See Silos, 1 list. 
Cleric, reg. part iii, bk. viii ; L. Allatius, De Viris Illustr. 
p. 108; F. 51. Maggi, De Vita Ursulas Benincasce ; Mon- 
gitore, Bibl. sicula. i, 225; Uomini illustri della Sicilia , 
vol. iv. 

Monaco, Lorenzo, a Genoese painter, sometimes 
called the “ Monk of the Isole d’Oro,” flourished in the 
14th century. He was a favorite of the king and queen 
of Aragon, to whom he presented several illuminated 
missals. A beautiful Angei,vi\th arms crossed over his 
bosom, and floating in the air, is credited to him in the 
Florence gallery; also The Flight into Eggpt, in the Are- 
na at Padua, in which picture Mary and Joseph are at- 
tended by Salome and three youths. But very little is 
known of this artist. He died, according to Lanzi, in 
1408. See Lanzi’s Historg of Painting, transl. by Ros- 
i coe (London, 1847, 3 vols. 8vo), iii, 233; Mrs. Jameson, 

1 Legends of the Madonna (ibid. 1857, 8vo), p. 23 1 ; Sacred 
and Legendary Art (ibid. 1857, 2 vols. 8vo), i, 120; ii, 
796. 

Monadology (from Gr. novae, unity, and \6yog, 
discourse) is the term applied to the doctrine or science 
of Monads, which was fully developed by the German 
philosopher Leibnitz, “lie conceived the whole uni- 
verse, bodies as well as minds, to be made up of monads, 
that is, simple substances ; each of which is, by the Cre- 
ator, in the beginning of its existence, endowed with 
certain active and perceptive powers. A monad, tliere- 
j fore, is an active substance, simple, without parts or 
! figure, which has within itself the power to produce all 
the changes it undergoes from the beginning of its ex- 
istence to eternity. The changes which the monad un- 
| dergoes, of what kind soever, though they may seem to 
us the effect of causes operating from without, are only 
( the gradual and successive evolutions of its own inter- 
nal powers, which would have produced all the same 
changes and motions although there had been no other 
being in the universe” (Reid, Lit ell. Powers, essay ii, ch. 

I 15). “ Monadology,” says Cousin, “ rests upon this ax- 

iom : every substance is at the same time a cause, and, 
every substance being a cause, has therefore in itself 
1 the principle of its own development ; such is the mo- 
I nad — it is a simple force. Each monad has relation to 
all others; it corresponds with the plan of the universe; 

I it is the universe abridged ; it is, as Leibnitz says, a 
j living mirror which reflects the entire universe under 
its own point of view. But every monad being simple, 
there is no immediate action of one monad upon anoth- 
er; there is, however, a natural relation of their respec- 
tive development, which makes their apparent commu- 
nication ; this natural relation, this harmony, which has 
its reason in the wisdom of the supreme Uirector, is 
pre-estahlished harmony” (Hist, of Mod. Philos, ii, 86). 
See Ueberweg, Hist. Philos, ii, 92 sq., 107 sq.; also p. 27, 
54, 130, 145, 312, 316, 336, 507. See also Leibnitz; 
Neo-Platon ism. 

Monarchae was the title occasionally bestowed in 
the Christian churches, especially in those of the East, 
instead of the more familiar metropolitan (q. v.). In the 
6th canon of the Council of Sardica, which was held in 
344, we find metropolitans distinguished by the title 
princeps provincice (i^np^og rijg in «pyi«e); but else- 
where, in references of those days, they are entitled 
monarchal. See Riddle, Christian Antiquities, p. 224. 

Monarchia is the term by which is designated the 
leading or opening statement in the orderly enunciation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity (q. v.), i. e. the doctrine 
that there is one and only one ’Ap\i), principle or foun- 
tain of Divinity, God the Father, the first person in the 
Trinity, who only is AvroSeog, “ God of and from him- 
self” (Pearson [Expos. of the Creed (1741, fol.), p. 39] is 
very particular on the form of this statement, and takes 
exception to Bull, who uses the word “ from” — “ of and 
from himself,” which Pearson considers a contradiction). 
The doctrine of the Trinity assumes that the Son and 
the Holy Ghost derive their divinity from the Father 
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as the one ’A p\ij. The scriptural and only true idea j 
of God involves in its development the idea of the tri- j 
unity; and the doctrine of the Monarchia may be ap- 
proached either from the side of the unity of God or 
from the side of the trinity of persons. Coming to it 
on t he side of the unity, there is presented to the mind, 
first, the existence of God, then the unity of God, then 
the underived nature — that is, his self-existence. Com- 
ing to the doctrine on the side of the trinity of persons, 
.Scripture reveals God the Son, who is Dtut; etc Bfoi» by 
an eternal generation ; and God the lloly Ghost, who is 
Btcif Ik Be of' by an eternal procession. This refers us 
to the first person of the Trinity, as him from whom 
the second and third persons derive their divinity. The 
doctrine of the Monarchia, flowing as it does directly 
from the unity of God, in its expression guards that 
unity; while at the same time it renders it possible that 
the Son is (rod, and the Holy (.host God, by a deriva- 
tion of Godhead; the full doctrine of the ( lodliead of the 
second and third persons being maintained hv the fur- 
ther doctrine of the periclmresis. It is to he remarked 
that as apx>) lias the meaning of “ beginning” with ref- 
erence to time, as well as the meaning of “principle” 
with reference to origin, so with regard to the former 
meaning the Son and the Holy Spirit are dvap\o i as 
well as the Father. Ai rift, cause, is also used in the 
enunciation of this doctrine: the Father himself, atria, 
is (mnrtug; the Son and the Holy Spirit are airtaroQ 
and airtaror. Scripture and the Church avoid the ap- 
pearance of tritheism by tracing hack (if we may so 
say) the infinite perfection of the Soil and Spirit to him 
whose Soil and Spirit they are. They are, so to express 
it, hut the new manifestation and repetition of the Fa- 
ther; there being no room for numeration or compari- 
son between them, nor any resting-place for the contem- 
plating mind, till they are referred to him in whom they 
centre. Oil the other hand, in naming the Father, we 
imply the Son and Spirit, whether they be named or 
not. This is the key to much of the language of holy 
Scripture which is otherwise difficult to understand, as, 
e. g. 1 John v, 20; 1 Cor. xii, 4-f> ; John xiv, lb-ls 
(Newman’s Ariarut, p. 192). Viewing this doctrine on 
the side of the. second and third persons of the Trinity, 
it becomes the doctrine of their subordination to the 
Father. In nature, in perfection of substance, equal to 
the Father; in authority, in origin, the Son and Holy 
Spirit are subordinate. Bull expresses it thus: “l’ater 
jgitur minor est Films tear airieiv. -Equalis vero est 
l'atri Filins Kara tyvoiv. Ileus ac Dominiis est Filins 
aqiic ac Pater; et in hoc solo discrepat a l’atre Filins, 
quod Dens et Dominus sit a Patre Deo ac Domino; hoc 
est. Dens licet dc Deo sit, de vero taincn Deo Deus verus 
est, ut deliiiivit svnodus ipsi Nicama” (Pull’s IPorAvs, 
Purtoifs ed.,vi,707). The like things may be said of 
the Holy Spirit. This subordination, and the ministra- 
tions of the Son and of the Holy Spirit in executing the 
counsels of the individual society of the Godhead, is 
styled the economy of the Holy Trinity. — PI tint, Did. 
of Doct . ami //inf. TIaoL p. 1st;. Sec Puockssion. 

Monarcliians is a name given to those Christians 
of the early Church who denied the distinction of per- 
sons in the divine nature. They insisted on the divine 
unity, which they thought was infringed by the. com- 
mon and orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. “Monnr- 
cliiam tcuenuis” was their frequent assertion when com- 
paring themselves with the orthodox fathers, whom 
they accordingly charged with Tritheism. Yet it is 
apparent that the Monarcliians did nut properly use 
the term porapyia — at least not in the catholic sense, 
as maintaining that there is only one up\ ij, source or 
fountain of Deity, the Father, which sense implies the 
existence of the Begotten Soil and Proceeding Spirit as 
distinct Persons; nor in the sense of unity, for unity can 
only lie asserted when there is plurality (ill which lies 
the misuse of the term by the Unitarians); nor, again, 
in the sense of God’s sole government, which affirms 
nothing concerning the existence or 11011 -existence of a 


distinction of Persons in the Godhead ; but they used it 
in the sense of simple oneness, from which oneness they 
argued that the Godhead is so simple a being as to he 
povoTTpooimroe ; — a solitary, single Hypostasis. That 
this was the meaning in which they used the term po- 
vap\iu is apparent on the very face of the controversy. 
Thus Tertullian goes on to assert that monarehia means 
nothing else than “singulare et unicum imperium.” 

The Monarcliians are generally credited as the ad- 
herents of Praxeas, a writer of the Grecian school. They 
were sometimes called J’atripussians , because tlieirviews 
led to the conclusion that, if the union between God the 
Father and his Son Jesus were so intimate as they af- 
firmed, then the former must he supposed to have suf- 
fered with the latter all the afflictions of his life and 
death. Praxeas held that the Word of God (Jesus 
Christ) meant nothing more than the word of his mouth 
— the emissions of his voice, to which distinct agency 
had been metaphorically ascribed. These heretics con- 
sidered that the doctrine of the Church with respect to 
the personality of the Son was a disparaging represen- 
tation of Christ, whom they held to he the supreme God 
himself, and who, in a way he had never done besides, 
had revealed himself in human nature, ami had appear- 
ed in a human body. They taught that God was to 
he considered in two different relations : 1, the hidden 
Being, as he was before the Creation — the Father ; and, 
2, in so far as he revealed himself, the Son of the Logos; 
and it was only in virtue of these considerations that 
Christ, as the most perfect revelation of God the Father, 
was called the Son of God. They maintained that 
this doctrine was most eminently calculated to dignify 
Christ. (See, however, below.) The Monarcliians re- 
ceived both the Old and New Testaments, and held 
doctrines somewhat resembling modern Unitarianism. 
This general class, however, comprehended many who 
differed more from each other than they did even from 
those reputed orthodox, and who, indeed, had nothing 
in common lmt a great /.cal for Monotheism, and a fear 
lest the unity of God should be endangered by the hy- 
postases of the Alexandrian fathers. Thus Theodotns, 
Artemon, ami Paul of Samosata were placed by the side 
of Praxeas, Noetus, Bervllus of l’ostra, ami Sabellius, 
between whom and themselves, on every essential point 
of Christian doctrine, there was an unmistakable oppo- 
sition. 

Monnrchianism is generally supposed to have origi- 
nated about the end of the 2d century. It seems to us, 
however, that this heresy may he traced to the very 
earliest times of Christianity. Justin Martyr expressly 
denounces it, and his notice guides us to its source, for 
he finds the heresy to exist both among .Jews and Chris- 
tians. lie condemns the Jews for thinking that, when 
God was said to have appeared to the patriarchs, it was 
( lod the Father who appeared. Such, he says, arc just- 
ly convicted of knowing neither the Father nor the Son; 
for they who say that the Son is the Father are con- 
victed of neither understanding the Father nor of know- 
ing that the Father of the universe has a Son, who, be- 
ing the first-born Logos of God, is likewise God ( First 
Apol . ch. lxiii). In the Dialogue with Trvplio he han- 
dles the same topic, and extends the charge to Chris- 
tians. “ 1 am aware that there are some who wish to 
meet this by saying that the power which appeared 
from the Father of the universe to Moses, or Abraham, 
or Jacob, is called an Angel in his coining among men, 
since by this the will of the Father is made known to 
men ; lie is also called Glory, since lie is sometimes seen 
in ail unsubstantial appearance ; sometimes he is called 
a Alan, since he appears under such forms as the Father 
pleases; ami they call him the Word, since he is also 
the hearer of messages from the Father to men. But 
they say that this power is unseparated and undivided 
from the Father, in the same manner that the light of 
the sun when on earth is unseparated and undivided 
from the sun in heaven, and when the sun sets the light 
is removed with it, so the Father, they say, when he 
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wishes, makes his power go forth, and when he wishes 
he brings it back again to himself” ( Dial . c. Tryph . cc. 
127, 128). It appears, then, there were persons in Jus- 
tin’s time who called themselves Christians, but who 
believed that the Son was merely an unsubstantial en- 
ergy or operation of the Father (see Bull, Def Fid. 
2 Vic. can. ii, qu. iv, 4 ; Burton, Banipt. Led. note 108). 
Now in this the Jews had deserted the better teachings 
of their earlier rabbins ; for these ascribed a divine per- 
sonality to the angel of the Presence, and the doctrine 
of the "holy and undivided Trinity subsisted, though in 
a less developed form, in the synagogue of old (see Mill, 
Pcmth. Prin. pt. ii, p. 92 sq.). The cause of this declen- 
sion in doctrine was, that opposition to the Incarnate 
Word, when he really appeared, seemed to have predis- 
posed them to accept a heathen philosophy, and to rep- 
resent the Logos as Philo did— as the manifest God not 
personally distinct from the concealed Deity. This er- 
ror found its way into Christianity through the Gnos- 
tics, who were largely indebted to the Platonic school 
of Alexandria. It appears as the foundation of the sys- 
tem of Simon Magus, who taught that the originating 
principle of all (which he assorted to be Fire, for “God 
is a consuming fire”) is of a twofold nature, having a 
secret part and a manifest part, corresponding, as Hip- 
polytus remarks, to the potentiality and energy of Aris- 
totle. If this be nothing else than Philo’s representa- 
tion of the Logos, there is some sure ground for the no- 
tion that Simon held the heresy afterwards called Sa- 
bellian. Burton rejects the notion, inasmuch as the 
doctrine of emanations is not to be confounded with the 
theory of Sabellius; but Hippolytus (whom Burton did 
not possess) shows that the Logos, in Simon’s theory, 
employed certain portions of the divine fulness, which 
portions he called iEons ; and that the Logos, although 
Simon uses the word Begotten, is really the manifest 
God not personally distinct from the concealed Deity 
(see Burton, Bampton Led. note 46). Although, there- 
fore, the doctrine of emanations is not to be confounded 
with the doctrine of Sabellius, it had in its original form, 
as constructed by Simon, a foundation of Sabellianism. 
Traces of Sabellianism are found even in the later 
schools of Gnostics, and the later Sabellianism approach- 
ed to an emanation theory. A resemblance has been 
noticed between the tenets of Valentinus and those 
of Sabellius (Peturius, Dogm. Theol. II, i, 6; Wormius, 
Hist. Babel, ii, 8), and Neander is inclined to think that 
Marcion may have adopted some of the Patripassian 
doctrines in Asia Minor ( Church Hist, i, 796 ; Burton, 
Bampton Led. note 103). The leading tenet of the 
Monarchians thus appears to have been introduced into 
Christianity principally through the Alexandrian Jews 
and the Gnostics. It may also have been derived im- 
mediately from heathen philosophers, as in the case of 
Noetus it is ascribed by Hippolytus immediately to 
Heraclitus (see Noetians). 

But whatever its origin in its development, Monarch- 
ianism must be carefully distinguished among two op- 
posite classes claiming to be Monarchians : the rational- 
istic or dynamic Monarchians, who denied the divinity 
of Christ, or explained it as a mere power (A vvapic ) ; 
aud the patripassian Monarchians, who identified the 
Son with the Father, and admitted at most only a modal 
trinity, a threefold mode of revelation. “The first 
form of this heresy,” says Schaflf, “ involved in the ab- 
stract Jewish monotheism, deistieally sundered the di- 
vine aud the human, and rose little above Ebionism. 
The second proceeded, at least in part, from pantheistic 
preconceptions, and approached the ground of Gnostic 
docetism. The one prejudiced the dignity of the Son, 
the other the dignity of the Father ; yet the latter was 
by far the more profound and Christian, and according- 
ly met with the greater acceptance.” 

1. The Monarchians of the first class saw in Christ a 
mere man, filled with divine power ; but conceived this 
divine power as operative in him, not from the baptism 
only, according to the Ebionitish view, but from the 
VI.— F f 


beginning; and admitted his supernatural generation 
by the Holy Ghost. To this class belong : 

(1) The Alogians, a heretical sect in Asia Minor about 
A.D. 170, of which very little is known. See Alogians. 

(2) The Theodoiiatis, so called from their founder, 
Theodotus, who flourished near the close of the 2d 
century. He denied Christ in a persecution, with the 
apology that he only denied a man ; but still held him 
to be the supernaturally begotten Messiah. He taught 
that Jesus was born of the Virgin according to the will 
of the Father, and that at his baptism the higher Christ 
descended upon him. But this higher Christ Theodo- 
tus conceived as the Son of him who was at once the 
Supreme God and the Creator of the world, and not 
(with Cerinthus and other Gnostics) as the son of a 
deity superior to the God of the Jews. See Theodo- 
tians. 

(3) The Artemonites, or adherents of Artemon, who 
came out somewhat later at Borne with a similar opin- 
ion, declaring the doctrine of the divinity of Christ an 
innovation, aud a relapse to heathen polytheism. They 
asserted that until the time of Victor, bishop of Rome, 
their doctrine was the reigning one in the Roman 
Church, and that it was first proscribed by Victor’s suc- 
cessor, Zephyrinus (after A.D. 200). This was an un- 
reasonable charge, but may have been made possible 
by the indefiniteness of the earliest formulas of the 
Christian Church. The Artemonites were charged with 
placing Euclid and Aristotle above Christ, aud esteem- 
ing mathematics and dialectics above the Gospel. See 
Artemonites. 

(4) Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch in the sec- 
ond half of the 3d century, who denied the personality 
of the Logos and of the Holy Ghost, and considered 
them merely powers of God, like reason and mind in 
man; but granted that the Logos dwelt in Christ in 
larger measure than in any former messenger of God; 
and taught, like the Socinians in later times, a gradual 
elevation of Christ, determined by his own moral devel- 
opment, to divine dignity (a SeoiroitjaiQ Ik 7rpoK07r>/£). 
His overthrow by the emperor Aurelius in 272 decided 
the fall of the Monarchians, though they still appear 
at the end of the 4th century as condemned heretics, 
under the name of Samosatenians (q. v.), Paulianists 
(q. v.), and Sabellians (q. v.). 

2. The second class of Monarchians, called by Ter- 
tullian Patripassians (as afterwards a branch ^ the 
Mouophysites was called Theopaschites), together with 
their Unitarian zeal, felt the deeper Christian impulse 
to hold fast the divinity of Christ ; but they sacrificed 
to it his independent personality, which they merged in 
the essence of the Father. 

(I) The first prominent advocate of this class of Mo- 
narchians, rather than the founder of Monarchianism, 
was Praxeas, of whom we have already spoken above. 
Noetus of Smyrna, who differed but little from Praxeas, 
is frequently recognised as the leader of a branch of this 
class ; and Callistus (pope Calixtus I), who adopted and 
advocated the doctrines of Noetus, as the leader of a 
third branch. Those who strictly followed him were 
called Callistians, in distinction from the direct follow- 
ers of Noetus, who were called Noetians (q. v.). Noetus 
taught (according to Hippolytus, Philos, ix, 7 sq.) that 
the one God who created the world, though in himself 
invisible, had yet from most ancient times appeared 
from time to time, according to his good pleasure, to 
righteous men ; and that this same God had himsell be- 
come also the Son, when it pleased him to submit to 
being born ; he was consequently his own son, and in 
this identity of the Father and the Son consisted the 
“ monarchia” of God. An associate and disciple of No- 
etus was Epigonus, who brought the doctrine he pro- 
fessed to Rome; and his pupil, again, was Cleomenes, 
who defended the doctrine of Noetus in the time of bish- 
op Zephyrinus, the successor of Victor. With this Cle- 
omenes, according to Hyppolvtus, Callistus, the successor 
of Zephyrinus, was on terms of lriendship, and was of 
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like opinions. Callistus declared the Son to be merely the 
manifestation of the Father inhuman form; the Father 
animating the Son. as the spirit animates the body (John 
xiv, II), and suffering with him on the cross. “The 
Father,” says he, “who was in the Son, took flesh and 
made it (iod, uniting it with himself, and made it one. 
Father and Son were therefore the name of the one 
God, and this one person (7rpd<ru>7roj') cannot be- two ; 
thus the Father suffered with the Son.” After the 
death of this pope, Patripassianism virtually disappear- 
ed from the 1 Ionian Church. 

(•2) The stepping-stone from simple Patripassianism 
to what we shall presently deal with as Sabellian mo- 
dalism constitutes the doctrine advanced by Beryllus 
of Bostra, in Arabia. From him we have only a some- 
what obscure and yen’- variously interpreted passage in 
Eusebius (//. E . vi, 33). lie denied the personal pre- 
existence (’I cla ovoiag Trepiypatpi), i. e. a circumscribed, 
limited, separate existence), and in general the inde- 
pendent divinity (Tfra Stdr/jr) of Christ, but at the 
same time asserted the indwelling of the divinity of the 
Father ('H 7rarpiKf) Stortjg) in him during his earthly 
life. 

(3) The Sabellian modalism had its starting-point in 
the views evolved by Sabellius (q. v.), who flourished in 
the beginning of the 2d century. lie differed from the 
orthodox standard mainly in denying the trinity of es- 
sence and the permanence of the trinity of manifesta- 
tion; making the Father, Son, ami Holy Ghost only 
temporary phenomena, which fulfil their mission and 
return into the abstract monad. lie differed from the 
other Monarchians by embracing the Iloly Ghost in his 
speculation, and thereby reached a trinity; not a simul- 
taneous trinity of essence, however, but only a succes- 
sive trinity of revelation. He starts from a distinction 
of the monad and the triad in the divine nature. His 
fundamental thought is that the unity of God, without 
distinction in itself, unfolds or extends itself ('ll po - 1 
vug 7r\arvv&et<ra yeyovs 77510c) in the course of the 
world’s development in three different forms and periods 
of revelation (Ovopara, TrpbouiTca — not in the ortho- 
dox sense of the term, however, but in the primary 
sense of mask, or part [in a play]), and, after the com- 
pletion of redemption, returns into unity. The Father 
reveals himself in the giving of the law or the ( )ld-Tes- 
tament economy (not in the creation also; this, in his 
view, precedes the trinitarian revelation); the Son, in 
the incarnation; the Holy Ghost, in inspiration. He 
illustrates the trinitarian relation by comparing the Fa- 
ther to the disk of the sun, the Son to its enlightening 
power, the Spirit to its warming influence, llis view 
of the Logos, too, is peculiar. The Logos is not identi- 
cal with the Son, but is the monad itself in its transi- 
tion to triad; that is, God conceived as vital motion 
and creating principle — the speaking God (Stag \a\u>v), 
in distinction from the silent God (Stag anoTrihv). Each 
vpoaw7rov is another diaXeytoSat, and the three Trpuo- 
07 m together arc only successive evolutions of the 
Logos or the worldward aspect of the divine nature. 
As the Logos proceeded from God, so lie returns at last 
into him, and the process of trinitarian development 
(Aiu\t£tg) closes (comp, Baur, Gesch. d. Dreieinigkeits- 
lehre , on this point). Athanasius traced the doctrine 
of Sabellius to the Stoic philosophy; and it must be 
confessed that in the Pythagorean system also, in the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, and even in the pseudo-Clem- 
entine homilies, there arc kindred ideas. Hut, notwith- 
standing these, it is now generally conceded that .Sabel- 
lius was in all respects original in the propounding of 
his theory of the Trinitarian doctrine. Says Schaff 
( Ch . Hist, i, 203) : “ Sabellius is by far the most original, 
ingenious, and profound of the Monarchians. His sys- 
tem is known to us only from a few fragments, and 
some of these not altogether consistent, in Athanasius 
and other fathers. It was very fully developed, and 
has been revived in modern times by Sehleiermaohor 
( U ebvr den Gegensatz der Sdbtllianischen u. A thanasian- 


ischen Vorstcllung v. d. Trinit at) in a peculiarly modified 
form.” Since the writing of the above by Dr. Schaff, 
the general Monarch ian view of the incarnation has 
been revived by the Rev. llenry Ward Beecher, who in 
his Life of Christ (X. Y. 1871, 8vo), vol. i, denies the 
union of the human and divine nature in Christ, and 
asserts that he was God dwelling in and subject to the 
infirmities and limitation of the human flesh— a view 
which he supports largely from ch. ii of Hebrews. See 
Arians; Incarnation; Monophysites ; I’atripas- 
sians; Sahellians; Unitarians. 

From this cursory glance at the history of Monarch- 
ianism, there is apparent an endeavor Jo escape from the 
revolting tenet of Patripassianism. and to retain or sup- 
ply that which the nature of man almost instinctively 
requires— a superhuman mediation and atonement. The 
working of these two motives, as the Monarchian adopted 
either the Arian or the Patripassian alternative, is very 
remarkable; inasmuch as the return to catholicity ap- 
pears to be much easier in the school which adopted the 
former alternative. Where Patripassianism was at once 
and decisively rejected, it was open to the Monarchian to 
satisfy the need for a mediator by magnifying the di- 
vine element in our Lord, which at first he considered 
to be only the highest degree of prophetic grace, and 
passing through stages of Arianism and semi-Arianism 
to approach nearer and nearer to the truth. Whereas, 
when Patripassianism had been adopted, and the need 
was felt for freeing the mind from a tenet at which one 
shudders, it was only done by diminishing the divine nat- 
ure in Christ, through the stages of supposing it to be a 
portion of the divine fulness, then an emanation from the 
Godhead. The result was a deliberate Psilanthropism. 
Regarding the heresy itself of pseudo-Monarehianism, 
the main points for consideration are the following: 
First, an eternal mind must needs have in it from eter- 
nity an ivvota or Xoyor, a notion or conception of itself, 
which the schools term verbum mentis: nor can it be 
conceived without it. “This Word in God cannot be, 
as it is in us, a transient, vanishing accident, for then 
the divine nature would indeed be compounded of sub- 
stance and accident, which would be repugnant to its 
simplicity ; but it must be a substantial, subsisting 
Word” (Bull, Cath. Lioct. concerning the blessed Trinity). 
The Monarchians denied this (TtX(j67-aroi/ rat Zutrra 
Kai ai'TOv row 7r pair on row Xdyop tpifi'xoi’). Deny- 
ing this, they denied also that substantial vinculum cari- 
tatis in which the Father and the Son are one ivorpn 
UvEvpitTog. Secondly, thus is destroyed that avrap - 
Ktia which we attribute to God, i. e. his self-sufficiency 
and most perfect bliss and happiness in himself alone, 
before and without all created beings. For this we 
cannot well conceive without acknowledging a distinc- 
tion of persons in the Godhead. The Monarchians, it 
is clear, denied this individual society of the Trinity 
(eomp. Blunt, I)ict. of Sects, Heresies, etc., p. 332). See 
M older, Athanasius der Crosse (Mainz, 1827), bk. i ( Der 
Claube der Kirche der drei ersten Jahrh. in Betreff der 
Trinit at, etc.), p. I-UG; Banr, Die ehristl. Lehre ron der 
Dreieinigkeit u. Menschtrerdung Cottes in ihrer geschicht- 
liehe-n Entwickelung (Tub. 1841-43, 3 vols.), i, 1211 - 341 ; 
Meier, Die Lehre von der Trinitat in ihrer hist. Entwicke- 
lung (llamb. 1844, 2 vols.), i, 45-134 ; Dorner. Enttcickc- 
lungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi (1839; 
2d ed. Stuttg. u. Berl. 1845-5(1, 2 vols.), i. 122-747 ; 
Lange, Gesch. d. Lehrbegrijfts der Unitarier vor der nicei- 
nisclien Si/node (Lcips. 1831); Schleiermacher, IVerke, 
i, 2, p. 485-574 ; Vogt, Lehre des A thanasius ron Alex- 
andrine (Bremen, 18(11) ; llagenbaeh. Hist, of Doctrines , 
i, 02 sq., UG sq., 131 sq. ; Mosbeim, Comment. Eccles. 
Hist, (see Index); Milman, Hist, of Christianity, and 
Latin Christianity, i, 70-73; Pressense, Early Years of 
Christianity, Heresy, and Christian Doctrine (N. Y. 1873, 
12mo). ch. v; Neander, llist. Jtoepnas (see Index in vol. 
ii), and Ch. J/ist. vol. i ; Uebcrweg, Hist. L'hilos. ii, 300- 
1 1 ; Ebrard, Dogmengesch. vol. i ; llase, Ch. Hist, p.98 sq., 
190,704; Schaff, Ch. Hist. vol. i, §81 and 83. 
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Monarchy, Israelitish (see Kale, De potestate 
regia ingente Hebr. Havn. 1749). According to the sense 
of the Mosaic constitution, the Hebrews were erected 
into a kind of republic under the immediate dominion 
of Jehovah, forming a strict theocracy (q.v.); the law 
of the kingdom (Deut. xvii, 14-20) being partly ex- 
pounded by the Pentateuch itself, which alludes to it as 
a future institution, and partly organized on a perma- 
nent basis by Solomon, largely independent of the Mo- 
saic law (see Staudlein in Berthoklt’s Theol. Journ. iii, 
259, 361 sq. ; Hengstenberg, Pent at. ii, 246 sq.). It was 
inaugurated by Samuel in compliance with a general 
request of the people, which had grown out of the bitter 
experience of many years, rendering it an inevitable ne- 
cessity sooner or later (Ewald, Israel. Gesck. ii, 140 sq.), 
as the order of judges was but a temporary and precari- 
ous safeguard against total anarchy. The king, how- 
ever, was only empowered to administer the theocratic 
government as a viceroy of Jehovah , the heavenly sov- 
ereign (Psa. ii, 2), and was bound to this law as the 
highest authority, so as to exclude the idea of an inde- 
pendent and absolute monarch. In particular cases the 
Urirn and Thummim, or a prophet, or some other me- 
dium of divine communication (1 Sam. xxviii, 6; xxx, 
7 sq. ; 2 Sam. ii, 1 ; 1 Kings xxii, 7 sq.; comp. John xi, 
51), might be referred to in order to direct and confirm 
the theocratic regent as to the will of Jehovah, so that 
in this way the monarchical administration still retained 
the character of a divine government, and the kings 
were reminded of their dependency (see Ivalkar, Over de 
Israel. Godesreger'ing, in his Yerhandling van ket Haag- 
sche Genootschap , etc., ii, 3 sq.). But in practice the 
Israelitish kings assumed the right of declaring war 
and concluding peace (1 Sam. xi, 5 sq.), as well as of 
exercising judicial functions in the highest cases (2 
Sam. xv, 2; 1 Kings iii, 16 sq. ; comp. Jer. xxi, 12), and 
of pronouncing amnesty (2 Sam. xiv). The king was 
also the patron of the religious cultus (1 Kings viii ; 2 
Kings xii, 4 sq. ; xviii, 4 sq.; xxiii, 1 sq.), and in war 
he was likewise the usual leader of his troops (1 Sam. 
viii, 20). Despotism was held in check sometimes by 
a sort of coronation-oath — a Magna Charta , as it were 
(1 Sam. x, 25 ; 2 Sam. v, 3 ; 1 Kings xii, 4 sq. ; 2 Kings 
xi, 17 ; comp. Josephus, War, ii, 1, 2) — and sometimes by 
a mass meeting of the tribes (1 Chron. iv, 41 sq. ; the 
heads of families formed a kind of popular representa- 
tives, 1 Chron. xxix, 1 sq. ; comp, xiii, 2) ; and there 
even occurs an example of the direct intervention of the 
people (1 Sam. xiv, 45 sq.); but especially the proph- 
ets, who from the time of Samuel were set to guard the 
theocracy, and constituted a species of continually self- 
renewing order, often made the most unshrinking oppo- 
sition to the prince, either by introducing themselves 
officially into the royal cabinet (Nathan, Isaiah), or by 
demanding a special audience (1 Kings xx, 22 sq., 38; 
2 Kings i, 15, etc.), and even went so far as open resist- 
ance, by their severe invectives at least, to unlawful 
measures of government (compare 1 Sam. xxii, 17 sq.). 
See Prophet. 

The regular succession was confined to the house of 
David. Usually the first-born son (even when a minor 
[2 Kings xi, 21] — there is found no provision for a guar- 
dian or regent [yet see the Sept, at 1 Kings xii, 24] ; 
the queen -dowager, however, seems to have a position 
as counsellor in such cases [Jer. xiii, 18 ; comp. 2 Kings 
xxiv, 12]) appears to have as a matter of course as- 
sumed the reins of government, but occasionally the fa- 
ther is stated to have designated a particular son to the 
throne (1 Kings i, 17, 20 ; 2 Chron. xi, 22) ; sometimes 
the people themselves interfered (2 Kings xxi, 24 ; xxiii, 
30), and even foreign powers at length imposed rulers 
as their own vassals upon the nation (2 Kings xxiii, 34 ; 
xxiv, 17). In the kingdom of Israel the first king was 
inducted into office by a prophet (1 Kings xi, 31 sq.), 
and the succession was thenceforth hereditary (descend- 
ing to the son, or, when the direct line failed, to the 
brother, 2 Kings iii, 1) ; but the brief dynasties followed 


each other with many interruptions through extinction, 
conspiracy, or deposition (1 Kings xvi, 9, 16, 21), and 
several interregna occurred. An association in the 
throne, or rather viceroyship, of the successor in conse- 
quence of the disability of the ruling monarch is men- 
tioned in 2 Chron. xxvii, 21 ; and numerous other in- 
stances are rendered probable by the discrepancies in 
the regnal years. See Chronology. In the election 
of a king, ancient nations had great regard to personal 
size (1 Sam. x, 23) and beauty (1 Sam. xvi, 12 ; Ezek. 
xxviii, 12; comp. Psa. xl, 3; Homer, II. iii, 166 sq. ; 
Herod, iii, 20; Strabo, xv, 699; xvii, 822; Athen. xii, 
566; Barhebr. Chron. p. 384; see also Dougtsei Anulect. 
i, 131); and Hebrew kings were required to be native 
citizens (Deut. xvii, 15). Those who instituted a new 
dynasty sought to strengthen their power by the ex- 
tinction of the previous reigning family (1 Kings xvi, 
11; 2 Kings x, 11, 17; xi, 1 ; comp. Josephus, Ant. xv, 
7, 10), as is customary still in the East (Tavernier, Voy- 
age , i, 253). The first kings, Saul (1 Sam. ix, 16; x, 1 ; 
xv, 1, 17) and David (1 Sam. xvi, 12 sq. ; 2 Sam. ii, 4; 
v, 3; xii, 7), also Solomon (I Kings i, 34, 39; v, 1 — so 
likewise Absalom unlawfully, 2 Sam. xix, 11), were 
regularly anointed by a prophet or the high-priest; 
but in later times this was done only in the case of Jo- 
siah, whom the priesthood restored to the throne in 
place of the usurping Athaliah (2 Kings xi, 12), and Je- 
lioahaz his son, whom the people raised to the throne 
(2 Kings xxiii, 30), besides Jehu of the kingdom of Is- 
rael, who established a new dynasty (2 Kings ix, 1 sq.) ; 
the principle apparently being in these cases to supply 
the lack of the hereditary right. The Anointed of Je- 
hovah (i"Crr rP’r^), or simply the Anointed , accord- 
ingly appears (in the sacred style) as the official title of 
the regular sovereign (1 Sam. ii, 10, 35; xvi, 6; xxiv, 
6 ; xxvi, 16, 23; 2 Sam. xix, 22; xxii, 51; Psa. ii, 2; 
Lam. iv, 20, etc.). No other ceremony of investiture 
seems to have been enjoined ; although we occasionally 
find a popular assembly (1 Sam. x, 24 ; 1 Kings i, 25, 
39; 2 Kings ix, 13; xi, 13; 2 Chron. xxiii, 11; comp. 
Josephus, War , i, 33, 9), a coronation (2 Kings xi, 12), 
music (1 Kings i, 40), and thank-offerings (1 Kings i, 
24). The royal beast of burden is also mentioned (1 
Kings i, 38). See Fort. Scacchi Dissert, de inaugurat. 
regum Israel, in Ugolini Thesaur. vol. xxxii. Regal 
costumes, consisting of costly and elaborate garments, 
were also used (at least armlets, 2 Sam. i, 19 ; 1 Macc. 
x, 20, 62; xi, 5; xiv, 43), in accompaniment with the 
simple diadem ("1.73, 2 Sam. i, 10; 2 Kings xi, 12), jew- 
elled crown (!T“iI32, 2 Sam. xi, 30 ; Cant, iii, 11 ; comp. 
Ezek. xxi, 26; 1 Macc. x, 20), the sceptre (UT'*?), ant ^ 
the throne (XS3). See each word. Later occurs the 
purple mantle (1 Macc. vi, 15 ; x, 20, 62 ; xiv, 43 ; comp. 
Acts xii, 21). 

The income of the Israelitish kings, with which they 
defrayed the expenses of their court and administration, 
was derived from voluntary but (as still in the East; 
see Kampfer, Amoen. p. 95) valuable presents from their 
subjects in Palestine and the dependencies (1 Sam. x, 
27 ; xvi, 20; 2 Sam. viii, 2, 11 ; 1 Kings x, 25; comp. 
Herod, iii, 87, 97; yElian, V. II. i, 31; Ilceren, Idecn, I, 
i, 225 sq., 483), from public domains and royal posses- 
sions, consisting of lands, vineyards, and olive-yards (1 
Sam. viii, 14 ; 1 Chron. xxvii, 26 sq. ; 2 Chron. xxvi, 
10; comp. Josephus, Ant. vi, 13, 10; xiv, 10, 6), which 
sometimes fell to the crown by confiscation of private 
property (1 Kings xxi, 16 sq. ; comp. Ezek. xlvi, 18; 
see Kampfer, ut sup. p. 96), from monopolies (1 Kings 
x, 11 sq., 26 sq. ; Amos vii, 1), from public services (1 
Kings v, 13 ; ix, 21 ; comp. 1 Sam. viii, 13), and from 
regular taxes in kind (comp. 1 Sam. viii, 15; xvii, 25), 
which were farmed by head collectors (Isa. xvi, 1 ; Ec- 
cles. ii, 8). At times there is mention of an extraor- 
dinary levy upon personal property (2 Kings xxiii, 
35) ; and the king also claimed a share of the booty ob- 
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tained in war (2 Sam. viii, 11 sq.). See Assessment. 1 
Hence came tlie at times so considerable royal treasures 
(1 Kings x, 21; xiv, 20; 2 Kings xiv, 14), the rich 
wardrobes (2 Kings x, 22), the palaces and parks (1 
Kings vii, 9 ; xix, 2; 2 Kings xxi, 18; xxv, 4; Jer. 
xxxix, 4 ; lii, 7 ; Cant, viii, 11), the sumptuously served 
table (1 Kings iv, 22 sq. ; comp. Dan. v, 1 sq. ; Estli. i, 

3 sip), to which it was esteemed a great distinction to 
be invited as a regular guest (2 Sam. ix, 7 ; see Morier, 
Second Journey , p. 148; Eosenmidler, M urgent, iii, 103; 
comp. 2 Kings xxv, 29; Dan. i, 5; Herod, iii, 132; 
llecren, Idecv , I, i, 217). An especial mark of royal 
luxury was a well-stocked harem (2 Sam. v, 13; 1 Kings 

xi, 1 sq. ; xx, 3; comp. Quint. Curt, iii, 3, 24; At hen. 

xii, 514; Plutarch, Artax. c. 43), which was guarded 
by eunuchs, and descended to the succeeding king (2 
Sam. xii, 8; comp. Herod, iii, 08; the regulation in 
Dout. xvii, 17 was interpreted as a limit of eighteen 
wives, Schickard. Jus. rey. p. 175). See Harem. To 
aspire to a connection with this was equivalent to being 
a pretender to the throne (2 Sam. xvi, 22; 1 Kings ii, 
21 sq. ; comp. Movers, Phonic, i, 491). See Absalom. 
Among the holidays, the day of the king’s birth or as- 
cension was prominent (llos. vii, 5; Matt, xiv, 6; comp, 
(ion. xl, 20; Herod, i, 133; ix, 109; Josephus, Ant. vii, 
3, 1). Music at court and table is early mentioned (2 
Sam. xix, 35; Eccles. ii, 8). Kings expressed their fa- 
vor by rich presents, especially of arms and apparel [see 
Gift] ; and on royal festive days malefactors were par- 
doned or their punishment was postponed (1 Sam. xi, 
13; 2 Sam. xix, 22 sq. ; comp. Gen. xl, 20; see Philo, 

ii, 529). It was, however, a still more distinguished 
honor when the king invited any one to sit at his right 
baud (1 Kings ii, 19; comp. Sucton. A’ero, 13; Wet stein, 
A'. T. i, 450). The reverence paid to the monarch was 
very great (Prov. xxiv, 21); persons fell prostrate in 
his presence, so as to touch the forehead to the earth (1 
Sam. xxiv, 9; xxv, 23; 2 Sam. ix, (>; xix, 18; even 
females of royal rank did the same, 1 Kings i, 10), dis- 
mounted in the street on meeting him (1 Sam. xxv, 
23), and greeted him with salvos in the streets and at 
audiences (Dan. ii, 4; iii, 9; comp. Josephus, 11 'ar, ii, 
1, 1; see Roscnmilller, Moryenl. iv, 350). A high no- 
tion was entertained of his sagacity (2 Sam. xiv, 17; 
xix, 27 ; comp. Eoscnm idler, Moryenl. iii, 142 sq.). His 
entrance into a cit \* was signalized by pomp (2 Kings 
ix, 13; 1 Sam. xviii, 0 sq. ; comp. Josephus, Ant. xvi, 2, 
1). Of the rank of the early Hebrew kings of course 
nothing can be particularly said; but in later times 
those created by the Romans held the honor of the sen- 
atorial order (comp. Josephus, .1 nt. xiv, 10, 0). Whether 
in their edicts the Israelitisli monarchs, like the Persian 
(Ezra iv, 18 ; vii, 24 ), Syrian (1 Macc. x, 19 ; xi, 31 ; xv, 
19), and Egyptian (3 Macc. iii, 14; vii, 2), issued their 
edicts in the plural number (see Eromann, Opuse. i, 202 
sq.), is uncertain (comp. Theodoret, Qutest. in (ienes. 19). 
Any infringement of the regal majesty was followed by 
the death penalty (1 Kings xxi, 10), or if perpetrated 
by a member of the royal family, it incurred an igno- 
minious expulsion from court (2 Sain, xiv, 24, 25). In 
general Hebrew kings were quite as popular as other 
Oriental monarchs (Estli. i. 11; iv, 11; llerod. i, 99; 

iii, 140; Diod. Sic. ii, 21; iii, 17; Agathareh. od. Hud- 
son, i, G3; Strabo, xvii, 821 ; Mariner, ii, 95; Lildeckc, 
Jieschr, d. tiirk. Ileichs, p. 27G ), often exhibited them- 
selves in the midst of their subjects (2 Sam. xix, 8; I 
Kings xx, 39; xxii, 1-0; 2 Kings vi, 20; vii. 17; Jer. 
xxxviii,?), and were affable with them (1 Kings iii. 15; 
2 Kings vi, 20 sq. ; viii, 3 sq., etc.), even to the extent 
of personal intercourse (1 Kings xxi. 2 sq.; for later in- 
dications, see the Mishna, Sanhedr. ii, 2 sq.). After 
their death the kings were laid in royal sepulchres 
(those of Judah in Jerusalem) (1 Kings ii, It); xi, 43; 
xiv, 31, etc.), hut the wicked ones were sometimes de- 
nied this honor (2 (Miron, xxviii. 27 [? xxvi, 23]), 
which, nevertheless, docs not argue the adoption of a 
death-tribunal on the Israelitisli monarchs (Rosenmilller, 


Moryenl. iii, 209 sq.), after the Egyptian custom (Diod. 
Sic. i, 22). M’he consorts of deceased kings remained 
in high honor, and even held the title of queen-mother 
(rH^ZS, mistress, 1 Kings xv, 13; 2 Kings x, 13; Jer. 
xiii, 18; xxix, 2). The title “king” was applied to the 
princes of the royal house as well (Jer. xvii, 20; comp. 

2 Chron. xxxii, 4). Monarchs expressed their regard 
for each other by rich presents (1 Kings x, 2) and dip- 
lomatic embassies, the latter to convey especially their 
well-wishes and compliments (2 Sam. xx, 2; 2 Kings 
xx, 12 sq. ; comp. Herod, vi, 39). See Salutation. 

The following official couriers are mentioned: (1.) 
Chief major-domo or head palace-marshal (bv “T33 
r-'zn or r-zn by 1 Kings iv, G; xviii, 3; 2 

Kings xxiii, 18; xix, 2; Isa. xxii, 15), who directed the 
court state (Kampfer, p. 78), but was also occupied with 
civil duties. Among his subordinates were the palace 
doorkeepers (Z‘ , “Z , Z, 2 Kings vii, H). (2.) Chief hai- 

liffip’Z?} bv “i;x, 2 Sam. xx, 24; 1 Kings iv, G; xii, 
18; comp, xi, 28). (3.) Chief warder of the wardrobe 

(n-r^zn by -rx, 2 Kings x, 22, or z--;zn ‘zz, 

2 Kings xxii, 14; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 22). (4.) Superin- 
tendent of the exchequer and lands (T^Z*" 1 

Chron. xxvii, 25 sq.), who had the oversight of the 
royal herds and domains (perhaps the iwiTpoTrog of 
Luke viii, 3). Similar were the financial officers of Sol- 
omon in the twelve districts (Z^ZU!, 1 Kings iv, 7 sq.). 
The chamberlains proper were usually eunuchs (2 Kings 
viii, G; Jer. lii, 25); among whom probably was the 
cup-bearer (n|r‘l‘Z, 1 Kings x, 5; comp. Josephus, Ant. 
xv, 17, 4 , xiv, li, 4 ; xvi, 8, 1 ; see Kiimpfcr, p. 81 sq.). 
A kind of chamberlain or volet is apparently designated 
in Jer. lii, 25; 2 Kings xxv, 19 (“IS “X“*C E”’1'3X 
qbzn), unless the expression indicates generally the 
highest officers of the court and state. What official is 
denoted in Jer. li, GO (PJnj;z “i : Z*) is doubtful; llitzig 
has perhaps conjectured rightly, th c field-marshal. Fi- 
nally, here belong the royal life-guard, who had to keep 
watch of the castle or palace (2 Kings xi, 5), but also 
saw the royal mandates executed in cases of capital 
punishment (2 Sam. xv, 1). See Cueuetiute. 

See generally W. Schickard, Jus. reyiuni Ihbraor. 
(Tiibing. 1(521, with notes by J. R. Carpzov, Lips. 1G74; 
also in Egolini Thesaur. vol. xxiv) ; Carpzov, A ppar. 
Crit. p. 52 sq.; Michaclis, Mas. Jlecht, i, 298 sq. ; Jahn, 
Archdol. II, ii, 218 sq. ; 1‘aulsen, Reyier. d. Moryenlund. 
(Altona, 1755) ; Otlio, Lex. Rubb. p. 575. — Winer, i, GGG. 
See King. 

Monasteria is a term which was sometimes used 
in the early Church to designate the places of worship 
belonging to the Egyptian Therapeutic. Thus Euse- 
bius (Hist. Eccles. lib. ii, e. 177) uses it ( Moi’aarijpioi- ). 
Afterwards, in the Middle Ages, it became usual to give 
this name (monasteria) to large parochial ami cathedral 
churches; hence the word minster (q.v.). See Riddle, 
Christian Antiquities, p. 705. 

Monastery (Latin, Monaslirum ; Greek, Mo ra- 
ff rijpiov ; from povaaryp, equivalent to povaa-t)g, a 
solitary, a monk; from povdZtiv, to he alone, to live in 
solitude; from povog, alone) is the name of a residence 
of persons, male or female, who have bound themselves 
bv monastic vows. We confine this article to Christian 
monasteries of the Western world, and refer for pre- 
Christian niotiasticism to the article Monasthism; 
and for Oriental ami Russian monasteries to the article 
Monks, Eastern. 

1. Monasteries received various distinctive appella- 
tions, derived from the names of the founders of the or- 
der; from that of the patron or guardian saint to whom 
they were dedicated; from the site which they occupied; 
from the peculiar design of the foundation or occupation of 
the monks; from the particular color of the habit worn 
within the walls, and other circumstances. See Monk. 
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To one or other of the four leading orders a monas- 
tery was usually referred : (1) the Order of Basil, in- 
cluding all the Greek monks and Carmelites ; (2) the 
Order of Augustine, in its three classes — canons regular, 
monks, and hermits, together with the congregations of 
nuns ; (3) the Order of Benedict, with its various branch- 
es, male and female ; (4) the Order of Francis, with its 
numerous ram ideations. 

The common appellation of monasteries are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Movaarijpiov, monastery, as being the res- 
idence of monasterium, povd^ovreg, povaxot, yova\ai, 
yova t, or religious solitaries. (2) Claustrum or claus- 
tra, cloister; literally, a place of confinement. This 
was the prevailing name in the West, and the choice 
of the name indicates the strict seclusion which pre- 
vailed. (3) Coenobium, a common dwelling-place. (4) 
Laura, Xavpa or Xdf3pa, which is the old name for the 
residence of the anchorites. It appears to denote a nar- 
row, eondned, and inconvenient abode. According to 
Epiphanius (Ilcr.res. p. G9), it was the name of a narrow, 
dirty street in Alexandria, whence it was applied to the 
•wretched habitations of anchorites in the Thebaid, Pal- 
estine, and Syria. By Latin writers laura is usually 
employed in contradistinction from coenobia. (5) Stp- 
vtiov, which is the name applied by Philo to the abodes 
or places of resort of the Therapeutaj, and hence it was 
sometimes given to monasteries. The Latins retained 
the word sumnium (simniura, or seimnium). (6) ’Agkt}- 
rifpiov, i. e. datcgriov Karayuyt], a place of religious ex- 
ercise or contemplation. We dnd various words of sim- 
ilar form to the Latin asceterium ; such as archisterium , 
architerinm , arcisterium, architrium, etc. (7) 4>ovrt- 
an'ipiov is the same as aaKprqpiov, but with special ref- 
erence to meditation and spiritual exercises. Monas- 
teries retained this name chiedv on account of their 
schools. (8) ‘Havxaorljpiov, place of silence and re- 
pose. This term was applicable to those monasteries in 
which silence was, to a certain extent, imposed on the 
members. (9) Conventus, a convent, in reference to the 
common life of the inmates. (10) ‘Ryovptvtiov, de- 
noting properly the residence of the president (/jyovpe- 
vog or » )yovpe.vi]), was used for the whole building. 

(11) M dvdpa, a word which means a pen, or sheepfold, 
and refers to the residence of the anchorites in remote 
districts, or to their congregating together in flocks. 
Hence the president was sometimes called archimandrite. 

(12) Lastly, the Syrians and Arabians, almost without 
exception, used the word daira, dairon (Arab, deir), to 
denote a monastery. The word is derived from another, 
which is especially applied to the tents and other habi- 
tations of the nomadic tribes (see Du Cange, in the Glos- 
sariiim medice et infimce Latinitatis, under the respective 
words). 

The word monastery, in a most strict acceptation, is 
confined in its modern and Western application to the 
residences of monks, or of nuns of the eognate orders (as 
the Benedictine), and, as such, it comprises two great 
classes, the A bbey and the Priory. The former name 
was given only to establishments of the highest rank, 
governed by an abbot, who was commonly assisted by 
a prior, sub-prior, and other minor functionaries. An 
abbey always included a church, and the English word 
Minster , although it has now lost its specific applica- 
tion, has its origin in the Saxon and German Munster 
(Lat. monasterium ). A Priory supposed a less extensive 
and less numerous community. It was governed by a 
prior, and was generally, although by no means uni- 
formly, at least in later times, subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of an abbey. Many priories possessed extensive 
territorial domains, and of these not a few became en- 
tirely independent. The distinction of abbey and pri- 
ory is found equally among the Benedictine nuns. In 
the military orders, the name of Commandery and Pre- 
cept or y corresponded with those of abbey and priory in 
the monastic orders. The establishments of the Men- 
dicant, and, in general, of the modern orders, are some- 
times, though less properly, called monasteries. Their 


more characteristic appellation is Friary or Convent , 
and they are commonly distinguished into Pi’ofessed 
Houses (called also Residences'), Novitiates, and Colleges, 
or Scholastic Houses. The names of the superiors of 
such houses differ in the different orders. The common 
name is Rector, but in some orders the superior is called 
Guardian (as in the Franciscan), or Master, Major, 
Father Superior, etc. The houses of females — except 
in the Benedictine or Cistercian orders — are called in- 
differently Convent and Nunnery, the head of which is 
styled Mother Superior or Reverend Mother. The name 
Cloister properly means the enclosure ; but it is popu- 
larly used to designate, sometimes the arcaded ambula- 
tory which runs around the inner court of the building, 
sometimes in the more geueral sense of the entire build- 
ing, when it may be considered as synonymous with 
Convent. 

2. During the persecut ions in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity many believers sought shelter in the mountains 
and deserts; where they gradually acquired a taste for 
solitude and devotion. In process of time disorders 
arose among the various monastic orders, and it was 
found expedient to collect the monks into large socie- 
ties, living under a common government, and within 
the walls of separate buildings, appropriated to the pur- 
pose. In the year 340 Paehoinius built a large coenobium, 
or monastery, on an island of the Nile, aud the example 
was soon extensively followed. In these establishments, 
which in some places were very large, the members lived 
in strict subordination to their superiors. 

The monastery was divided into several parts, and 
directors were appointed over each. Ten monks were 
subject to one who was called decanus, or dean, from his 
presiding over ten; every hundred had another supe- 
rior, called centenarius, from his presiding over one 
hundred. Above these were patres, or fathers of the 
monasteries, called also abbates, abbot, from the Hebrieo- 
Greek word dj3f3d, a father; and hegumeni, presidents; 
and archimandrites, from mandra, a sheepfold, they be- 
ing, as it were, the keepers or rulers of these sacred folds 
in the Church. The business of the deans was to exact 
every man’s daily task, and bring it to the oeconomus , 
or steward of the house, who himself gave a monthly 
account to the father of them all (Bingham, Origines 
Ecclesiastic &, bk. vii, ch. iii, § 11). 

The rules and regulations of these houses varied ac- 
cording to the difference of the founders, and other cir- 
cumstances. To give some impression of the routine 
of a conventual house, we recite the rule of St. Benedict 
as in operation : “ The abbot represented Christ ; called 
all his monks to council in important affairs, and adopt- 
ed the advice he thought best : he required obedience 
without delay, silenee, humility, patience, manifestation 
of secret faults, contentment with the meanest things 
and employments. Abbot selected by the whole society ; 
his life and prudence to be the qualifications, and to be 
addressed dominus or pater. Prior appointed by the ab- 
bot; deposable for disobedience. A dean set over every 
ten monks in larger houses. The monks to observe 
general silence ; no scurrility, idle words, or exciting to 
laughter; to keep head and eyes inclined downwards; 
to rise to church two hours after midnight; to leave 
the church together at a sign from the superior. No 
property ; distribution according to every one’s necessi- 
ties. To serve weekly, and by tnrns, at the kitchen 
and table. On leaving their weeks, both he that left it 
and he that began it to wash the feet of the others; and 
on Saturday to clean all the plates and the linen which 
wiped the others’ feet. To render the dishes clean and 
whole to the cellarer, who was to give them to the new 
hebdomary. These officers to have drink and food 
above the common allowance, that they might serve 
cheerfully. Daily routine — Work from prime till near 
ten o’clock, from Easter to October; from ten till near 
twelve, reading. After refection at twelve, the merid- 
ian or sleep, unless any one preferred reading. After 
nones, labor again till the evening. From October to 
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Lent, reading till eight A.M., then tierce, and after- 
wards labor till nones; after refection, reading or psal- 
mody. In Lent, reading till tierce; doing what was 
ordered till ten : delivery of books at this season made. 
Senior to go around the house, and see that the monks 
were not idle. On Sunday, all reading except the offi- 
cers. Workmen in the bouse to labor for the common 
profit. If possible — to prevent evagation — water, a mill, 
garden, oven, and all other mechanical shops, to be 
within or attached to the house. Refection in silence, 
and reading Scripture during meals: what was wanted 
to be asked for by a sign. Reader to be appointed for 
the week. Two different dishes at dinner, with fruit. 
One pound of bread a day for both dinner and supper. 
No meat but to the sick. Three quarters of a pint of 
wine per day. From Ilolyrood-day to Lent, dining at 
nones; in Lent, till Faster, at six o’clock; from Faster 
to Pentecost at six ; and all summer, except on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, then at nones. Collation or spiritual 
lecture every night before compline (after supper) ; and 
compline finished, silence. [See Bueyiary; Compline.] 
Particular abstinence in Lent from meat, drink, and 
sleep, and especial gravity. Rule mitigated to children 
and the aged, who have liberty to anticipate the hour 
of eating. Dormitory , light to be burning in. To sleep 
clothed, with their girdles on, the young and old inter- 
mixed. Monks travelling to say the canonical hours 
wherever they happened to be. When staying out be- 
yond a day, not to eat abroad without the abbot’s leave. 
Before setting out on a journey to have the previous 
prayers of the house, and upon return to pray for par- 
don of excesses on the way. No letters or presents to 
be received without the abbot’s permission. Precedence 
according to the time of profession. Elders to call the 
juniors brothers; the seniors to call the ciders nonnos . 
When two monks met, the junior was to ask benedic- 
tion from the senior; and when he passed by the junior 
was to rise and give him his seat, and not to sit down 
till he bade him. Impossible things ordered bv the su- 
perior to be humbly represented to him ; but if he per- 
sisted, the assistance of God to be relied on for the exe- 
cution of them. Not to defend or excuse one another’s 
faults. No blows or excommunication without the ab- 
bot’s permission. Mutual obedience, but no preference 
of a private person’s commands to those of the superiors. 
Prostration at the feet of the superiors as long as they 
were angry. Strangers to be received with prayer, the 
kiss of peace, prostration, and washing their feet, as of 
Christ, whom they represented ; then to be led to pray- 
er; the Scripture read to them; after which the prior 
might break his fast (except on a high fast). Abbot’s 
kitchen and the visitors’ separate, that guests coming 
in at unseasonable hours might not disturb the monks. 
Porter to be a wise old man, able to give and receive 
an answer; who was to have a cell near the gate, and a 
junior for his companion. Church to be used only for 
prayer. Admission — Novices to be tried by denials and 
hard usage before admission. A year of probation. 
Rule to be read to them in the interim every fourth 
mouth. Admitted by a petition laid upon the altar, 
and prostration at the feet of all the monks. Parents 
to offer their children by wrapping their hands in the 
pall of the altar; promising to leave nothing to them 
(that they might have no temptation to quit the house) ; 
and if they gave anything with them, to reserve the 
use of it during their lives. Priests requesting admis- 
sion to be tried by delays; to sit near the abbot; not to 
exercise sacerdotal functions without leave, and conform 
to the rule. Discipline — Upon successless admonition 
and public reprehension, excommunication ; ami, in fail- 
ure of this, corporal punishment. For light faults, the 
smaller excommunication, or eating alone after the oth- 
ers had done. For great faults, separation from the ta- 
ble, prayers, and society, and neither himself nor his 
food to receive the. benediction: those who joined him 
or spoke to him to be themselves excommunicated. The 
abbot to send seniors to persuade him to humility and 


making satisfaction. The whole congregation to pray 
for the incorrigible, and if unsuccessful, to proceed to 
expulsion. No person expelled to be received after the 
third expulsion. Children to be corrected with discre- 
tion, by fasting or whipping” (“Sanctorum Patrum 
Ecgulaj Monasticie,” in Fosbrooke’s British Monachism , 
p. 109). By the strict law of the Church, called the 
law of cloister or enclosure, it is forbidden to all except 
members of the order to enter a monastery; and in al- 
most all the orders admission of females to the monas- 
teries of men is denied. Yet must they have been at 
t imes admitted, if we may believe the aceusat ions brought 
against the chastity of monastics, especially since the 
Middle Ages. In the Greek Church the law of enclos- 
ure is far more rigidly enforced than in the West. Thus 
in the celebrated euclosure of Mount Atlios, not only 
women, but all animals of the female sex are rigorously 
excluded. 

3. In the East monasteries are supposed to have ex- 
isted about the time of Christ’s stay on earth. See Mo- 
nasticlsm. In the West the first monasteries were 
founded by St. Martin of Tours, about 3G0, at Liguge,near 
l’oictiers, and at Marmoutier. The chiefs only of these 
monasteries were in orders, and women who entered the 
monasteries were permitted to relinquish the monastic 
state and marry down to the Gtli century. See Celi- 
bacy. The regular life of the community was intro- 
duced by Eusebius of Vercelli about 350. Theodorct 
mentions a large number of monasteries, both in the 
East and West, some founded by St. Basil about 358, 
others by St. Augustine in Africa about 390, and some 
by St. Ambrose at Milan in 377. On British soil St. 
Patrick is supposed to have started the first monasteries 
near the opening of the 0th century, when be nourished 
as bishop of Ireland. During thirty-three years be 
worked at the conversion of the people to the Christian 
faith, and filled the island with schools and monasteries, 
the sites of which are still to be distinguished by the 
round towers that served as belfries for the conventual 
churches. The prelix “kill” is the Latin “cclla,” and 
marks the “ religio loci” of innumerable localities in Ire- 
land; and well has Macaulay said that “without these 
Christianizing institutions the population would have 
been made up of beasts of burden and beasts of prey.” 
A missionary spirit has always distinguished the Irish 
Church. Its monks, as hardy navigators, established 
themselves in the Hebrides, with Iona for their capital, 
and passed over to the western districts of Britain; 
whence they settled upon the coasts of Brittany, to- 
gether with the British population expelled by Saxon 
invasion in the 4th and 5th centuries. It was a province 
of Gaul that had remained comparatively free from Ro- 
man rule, and preserved old Celtic habits, while the rest 
of Gaul was Romanized, The missionary spirit of his 
race impelled Columban to settle in Gaul, and to found 
the monastery of Luxeuil, in Burgundy, the mother of 
numerous conventual establishments, and the capital of 
Monastic Gaul (Milman, Latin Christianity , iv, 5). lie 
has been termed the Irish Benedict, and various legends 
are connected with bis name, which are only reproduc- 
tions of Benedictine fable. Though lie treated the Ro- 
man see with respect, he never sacrificed his own inde- 
pendence of opinion to its authority ; and he gave to the 
sec of Jerusalem precedence in point of honor (/■)>. v, 
see. 18). lie also gave bis monks a rule, but its exces- 
sive severity prevented its extended use; and it was 
superseded by the Benedictine rule, which finally be- 
came the universal law of monasticism. The County 
Down monastery, on the north-west coast of Ireland, 
and Clonfert were towns of monks rather than monas- 
teries. The former contained more than three thousand 
under religions vow in the time of l’atricius. The 
founder having been accompanied by learned monks 
from Gaul and Lcrin, these monasteries soon became 
renowned for their sound learning, as well as for a pure 
faith. In England all the most ancient sees have been 
established upon pre-existing monastic foundations. At 
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tlie close of the 5th century Dubricius, bishop of Caer- 
leon, founded Llandaff monastery. St. David, his suc- 
cessor at Caerleon, built the monastery at St. David’s, a 
site indicated to him by St. Patrick, the wild promon- 
tory on which the cathedral now stands. He also re- 
built the convent at Glastonbury; and it was in honor 
of St. David that the privilege of asylum was iudulged 
to sites in any way connected with his name — a privi- 
lege that may occasionally have secured innocence 
against oppression and wrong, but which became intol- 
erable from abuse in later years. St. Asaph, in its or- 
igin, was a convent of nine hundred and sixty-five 
monks, founded at the end of the 6th century by Ken- 
tigern, himself a monk and missionary bishop amoug 
the southern Scots and Piets. Bangor, on the Dee, 
was founded by Ittud, a fellow-disciple with St. David 
at St. Germain of Auxerre. It contained within its 
“wide precincts” a whole army of monks. Yet it was 
only a little more than half the size of the Irish estab- 
lishment of the same name. The diocese of Bangor 
owes its origin to the foundation of Daniel, a disciple 
of Dubricius, at the commencement of the 6th century. 
Winchester, first established as a monastery by Cen- 
walch, king of Wessex, under a promise to his dying 
father, was made an episcopal see by the same king 
about the middle of the 7th century. Ripon was a 
monastery founded by Alfrid, king of Northumberland, 
having Wilfrid for its first abbot, lie repaired and 
beautified the cathedral at York, of which see he be- 
came bishop, and built the priory of Hexham in the 
most elaborate style; the church was said to have been 
the most beautiful on this side of the Alps. Wilfrid 
was the first of a series of clerical and monastic archi- 
tects who for several centuries made Anglican ecclesi- 
astical buildings the glory of Europe. It is curious to 
find that the churchwarden’s sovereign cure for all de- 
fects was also introduced by him : “ Parietes lavans . . . 
alba calce mirifice dealbavit” (Montalembert, iv, 235). 
Ely was at first a double monastery for monks and nuns 
of the foundation of Ethelreda, queen of Northumber- 
land : “virgo bis nupta.” Columba, like Pelagius, is 
the classical equivalent for a Celtic name. He is not to 
be confounded with Columban, the Celtic founder of 
Luxeuil. Columba (born A.D. 521, died A.D. 597), after 
founding thirty-seven monasteries in Ireland, passed 
over to the Hebrides, selected Iona, the most desolate 
of those desolate islands, flat-lying and sandy, as the 
site of a monastery, and made it the “glory of the 
West,” and the cradle of the civilization of North Brit- 
ain. See Iona. From Iona, Aidan went forth as the 
apostle and bishop of the Northumbrians ; and, having 
found a site as desolate and unattractive as Iona on Lin- 
disfarne (since called Holy Island), there founded a mon- 
astery, which became the mother-church of all the prov- 
inces north of the Humber. The character of sanctity 
impressed upon it by St. Aidan long distinguished it; 
and its abbots, like himself, mostly became bishops of 
the northern provinces. H is great and benevolen t char- 
acter has been nobly drawn by Bede (//. E. iii, 3, 5, 17). 
Hilda, foundress (A.D. 658) and abbess of Whitby, re- 
ceived the veil from him. The feminine love of what- 
ever is beautiful in nature led to the selection of a most 
noble site for her abbey, and contrasts strongly with the 
masculine austerity and contempt for {esthetics that led 
the Celtic monks to choose Iona and Lindisfarne. The 
influence of Hilda was everywhere felt: kings and 
princes sought her counsel; she was a “mother” by en- 
dearment to the very poorest who received alms at the 
abbey gate. Bede (//. E. iv, 23) speaks in enthusiastic 
terms of her tender care and administrative tact. A 
convent for monks as well as nuns was under her rule, 
and Bede notes that six prelates, eminent for their piety 
and learning, received their training at Whitby under 
her eye. To Hilda also we are indebted for having 
drawn the earliest Saxon poet, Caidmon, from his ob- 
scurity. He was a common herdsman, but at her per- 
suasion became a monk. He anticipated Milton in 


taking as a theme for poetic song the fall of Satan and 
the sin of our first parents. The foundation of Wear- 
mouth Abbey by Benedict Biscop, a monk of Lindis- 
farne (A.D. 665), was remarkable for the introduction 
of painted glass. Workmen were brought from the 
Continent, who instructed the Saxon monks in the mys- 
tery of their craft (Milman, Latin Christianity, iv, 4). 
The sister-foundation, Jarrow, endowed with a domain 
granted by Egfrid, was the monastery in which the 
venerable Bede had his cell. In South Britain the 
most ancient monastery was that founded by Augustine 
at Canterbury, and placed under Benedictine rule. The 
deed of gift whereby king Ethelbert conveyed the site 
(A.D. 605) is, according to Palgrave, the earliest exist- 
ing document of the public records of England. Greg- 
ory followed up the mission with a colony of monks, 
who also imported all that could be required for the ob- 
servance of the Romish ritual. Thus the subjugation 
of England to the sec of Rome was the work of the 
Benedictine monks. One of their number, Mellitus, 
first bishop of London, founded Westminster Abbey. 
The first metropolitan recognised by all England was 
Theodore, an Oriental monk, a native of Tarsus, and 
placed in the see of Canterbury by pope Vitalianus, 
A.D. 668. The council held at Whitby on the subject 
of Easter (A.D. 664) showed that strong traces still re- 
mained of the Oriental tendencies of the British Church ; 
and an African monk, Adrian, was sent with the bishop 
elect as a safeguard and trusty envoy: “nc quid ille 
contrarium veritati et fidei, Gra?corum more, in eccle- 
siam cui pnecesset, introduceret” (Bede, II. E. iv, 1). 
To him is due the creation of the parochial system, by 
persuading the territorial proprietors to build and en- 
dow churches, retaining the advowson in their own 
hands. The Church-rate is of co-ordinate date. The- 
odore was a laborious student, and, with the assistance 
of Adrian, he gradually made the monasteries of Eng- 
land schools of sound learning. The principal sees 
having sprung from monastic origin, the canons were 
naturally monks. After the Conquest disputes arose 
between the secular and the regular, i. e. between the 
parochial and monastic clergy; and an attempt was 
made by Walkelin, bishop of Winchester, to supersede 
the monastic chapter by a body of forty secular clergy. 
Lanfranc, however, vigorously opposed the change, and 
obtained from pope Alexander a constitution in confir- 
mation of the capitular rights of the monasteries affect- 
ed (Fleury, H. E. lxi, 53 ; comp, also Soames, Latin Ch. 
during the Anglo-Saxon Times [Lond. 1848, 12mo] ; and 
Soames, The Anglo-Saxon Ch. [Lond. 1856, 12mo, 4th 
ed.]). 

4. In 550 the rule of St. Basil, followed by all Greek 
monasteries, was introduced at Rome; but St. Benedict 
gradually absorbed all other monks into his great rule. 
In 585 St. Columban’s rule of prayer, reading, and man- 
ual labor was founded in Gaul. In 649 the Monothelite 
persecution in the East transferred many monks to the 
Western Church, and in the 8th century the Iconoclasts 
were the cause of a still larger assimilation. In the 
13th century St. Dominic prevailed on women to observe 
a stricter rule. The first written rule — that of St. 
Basil, bishop of Ciesarea in the 4th century, who em- 
bodied the traditional usages, was derived from that of 
Pachomius, and aimed at the combination of prayer and 
manual toil ; it was modified by St. Benedict, the pa- 
triarch of Western monks, but in the 11th century was 
still vigorous in Naples. Polydore Yergil says that in 
373 St. Basil first enacted the triple vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience. In 410 Lerins was founded. 
The Benedictine rule spread rapidly in Italy before 
his death in 543. Maurus and Plaeidns extended it in 
France and Sicily; others introduced it into Spain, 
where monasteries are said to have existed in 380; 
and in less than two centuries all the monastic orders 
in the West were affiliated to it. St. Columban built 
the first abbey in England in 563, as he had done in 
Ireland ; in the latter instance it was preceded only by 
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the St. Bridget's cell at Kildare, which was famous in 
5*21, being established probably by a pupil of St. Patrick. 
In 802 the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle decreed that the 
Benedictine rule should be universally adopted. From 
the 10th century it put forth branches: Clugny in 910, 
under its abbots, embraced the rule; so did the Camal- 
dolesi in 10*20, from St. Romuald; the Cistercians in 
1098, from St. Robert; the Carthusians in 1080, from 
St. Bruno; the Yalombrosans in 10C0, from John Gual- 
berte; the Celestiues in 1*294, from Peter di Meroua; 
and the Olivetans in 1319. At Bangor in G03 there 
was a monastery with seven portions, each consisting 
of three hundred monks, with their provosts or rectors. 
Benedict Biscop in G77 built the monasteries at Wear- 
mouth and Yarrow of stone; and in 1035 Lan franc 
united all the English abbeys into one congregation. 
St. Maur in 1G21 was the last instance of its reform. 
The lauds possessed by monasteries were held under 
the same tenure as all other land; and, till a compara- 
tively late period, the abbots themselves led their quota 
of troops into the field. In the time of Charlemagne 
fourteen monasteries of the empire furnished their pro- 
portion of soldiers. In 982 the bishop of Augsburg and 
the abbot of Fulda were killed in the same battle. 
Charles Martel was opposed by troops collected and 
headed by an abbot of Fontenelle. 

Monasteries were called ingenua if exempt from their 
foundation, or libera if the grant or privilege had been 
made subsequently. Those which were not exempt 
were compelled to render to the bishop obedience; an- 
nual fees called jus synodale, or circadas; procurations, 
or the provision of entertainment : solemn processions, 
and the right of celebrating mass in their minsters. 
All abbots, however, despite their repugnance, certainly 
after the 9th century, were compelled to make the pro- 
fession of canonical obedience to the diocesan when re- 
ceiving his benediction, and this implied his right to 
give holy orders, consecrate churches, altars, and ceme- 
teries, and grant chrism and dismissory letters when 
the abbots travelled out of the diocese. 

5. In their first institution, and in their subsequent 
uses, there can be no doubt that monasteries were among 
the most remarkable instances of Christian munificence, 
and they certainly were, in the so-called Dark Ages, 
among the beneficial adaptations of the talents of Chris- 
tians to pious and charitable ends. The foundation of 
the monastery was the dictate of religious motives in the 
youth of the Church, but the reward of piety was tem- 
poral also ; the estates of the founder were improved, the 
vassals educated, order introduced, the sick and aged 
tended, and handicraft and useful arts taught. “The 
services,” says Blunt, “that monasticism has rendered 
to civilization in the transition of society from ancient 
times to the Middle Ages have been most important. 
Monks were the skilled agriculturists of the period ; and 
many terms in rural life, and in the fauna and botany 
of all Northern Europe, may be traced back through 
them to Creek and Latin terms; e. g. ‘hawky,’ oi/ci, 
harvest-home ; and ‘ rannv,’ aranea, a shrew-mouse ; 
* chervil, 1 \tjp6(pv\\oj>. The belladonna, which is now 
found indigenous, was introduced first among the phar- 
maceutical herbs of the convent-gardens, for the monks 
were the physicians of the period. As men of letters 
also and energetic missionaries they kept the lamp of 
knowledge and civilization from expiring in the very 
darkest periods; and whatever was done in the way of 
educating the young was carried on within the Avails of 
the monastery.” Monasteries, indeed, were the sole 
preservers of learning in the Dark Ages, 'flic Bene- 
dictines, bound by the rules of their order to mental as 
avcII as bodily labor, performed a work that has been of 
priceless value. That anything at- all has come down 
to us from classical antiquity is owing in great part to 
their diligence ns transcribers. Gerbert, an abbot, and 
afterwards pope Silvester II (999), speaks of his care in 
collecting books, and of the host of copiers that Averc 
fouuxl in every tOAvn: “Tu sai con quanta premura io 


raceolga da ogni parte libri; tu sai quanti serittiri e 
nolle citta e nolle ville d'ltalia in ogni luogo s’incontri- 
no” (Muratori, Lit. It. Ill, i, 29). Desiderius, abbot of 
Monte Casino, and subsequently pope Victor III, em- 
ployed many copyists, “ antiqnarii,” as they xvere called 
(Muratori, Star. IV, ch. xxviii; Mabillon, .1 c/. 1'ened.'). 
Three offsets from the Benedictine stock have also rt n- 
dered im*aluable services to literature: the Chiguiac 
monks, dating from the early part of the 10th century; 
the Carthusians (1084); and the Cistercians (1090). 
They created a craving for the luxury of books, beauti- 
fully Avritten and sumptuously illuminated; and libra- 
ries, gradually increasing in size, soon greAV up from 
their labors. “It Avas their pride to collect, and their 
business to transcribe books” (Hallam, Literature of the 
Middle Ages , i, 82); and their collections Avere the 
“germ whence a second and more glorious civilization” 
should in due time spring (Macaulay, 1 list, of England, 
ch. i). But the evils Avhicli greAV out of these societies 
more than counterbalanced the good. Being often ex- 
empted from all civil or foreign ecclesiastical authority, 
they became hotbeds of insubordination to the state 
and of corruption to the Church. The temptations 
arising out of a state of celibacy, too often enforced in 
the first instance by improper means, and always bound 
upon the members of these societies by a religious vcav, 
were the occasion of great scandals. Moreover, the 
enormous Avealth Avith Avliich some of them Avere en- 
doAved brought Avitli it a greater degree of pride and 
ostentation and luxury than Avas becoming in Chris- 
tians; and still more in those Avho had A'OAved a life of 
religious asceticism. Thus it came that the intrigues 
of the friars, the accumulation of Avealth, and the decay 
of discipline Avrought the fall of the monasteries. See 
Monasticism ; Monk. The monasteries of England 
Avere the first to feel the displeasure of the outside 
Avorld. Corruption had become so apparent in the 8th 
century as to call for the founding of the Clngniac order 
on British soil. But this order, in turn, though begin- 
ning in the 10th century Avitli a strict rule, sank into lux- 
ury in the 12th; the Cistercians then started to shame 
them, but soon lost all moral vigor; next the Franciscan 
mendicants appeared, but they degenerated more com- 
pletely in the first quarter of a century after their intro- 
duction into England than other orders had in three or 
four centuries (comp. Matt. Paris, A. I). 1243; see Brake- 
lond, Chron. A bb, S. Edmundi ; Tho. Elmham. Hist. Mon . 
St. A ug. Cantuar. ; Hugh de Poitiers, Monastere de 1 V- 
zelai). No Avonder, then, that an opposition found ready 
utterance and prompt organization, and, led successively 
by the greatest of Anglican scholars and divines, as 
Wykeham, Fisher, Alcock, Chichely, Beekington, the 
countess of Salisbury, and cardinal Wolsev, claimed 
the monastic endoAvments for university foundations. 
“What, my lord,” said Oldham to Fox in 1513, “shall 
avc build houses and provide livelihoods for a com- 
pany of bussing monks, avIiosc end and fall avc may 
live to see?” See Rkfokmation, Enui.isu. Thus it 
Avas not reserved for the period of the Reformation to 
inaugurate opposition to monasteries. Their dissolu- 
tion was commenced in England as early as 1312, Avhen 
the Order of Templars Avas suppressed, and a portion of 
their possessions given to the Knights of St. John of 
| Jerusalem. 1 luring the 15th century many other houses 
Avere dissolved, and their revenues transferred to the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Henry VI II 
obtained an act of Parliament for the dissolution of the 
I monasteries, and the transfer of their revenues to the 
croAvn. Rome itself had furnished a precedent for Hen- 
ry’s attack on the monastic institutions. About the 
year 1517 cardinal Wolsev Avas desirous of building and 
endoAving t aa*o splendid colleges — one at Ipswicli, the 
place of his birth; the other at Oxford, the place of his 
academical education. For this purpose Clement VII 
granted him a bull, Avliich empoAvered him to A'isit and 
suppress certain monasteries. A number of these, vari- 
ously stated at from uiueteen to forty, Avere consequently 
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dissolved, and their revenues applied by Wolsey to the 
purpose contemplated. 

The following calculation has been made as to the 
number and wealth of the religious houses in England 
dismantled and scattered at the period of the Reforma- 
tion : “ The number of houses and places suppressed 
from first to last in England, so far as any calculations 
appear to have been made, seems to be as follows : 

Of lesser monasteries, of which we have the valua- 
tion 374 

Of greater monasteries 1S6 

Belonging to the Hospitallers 48 

Colleges.. 90 

Hospitals HO 

Chautries aud free chapels 2374 

Total 3182 

These are in addition to the friars’ houses, and those 

suppressed by Wolsey, and many small houses of which 

we have no particular account. The sum total of the 

clear yearly revenue of the several houses at the time 
of their dissolution, of which we have any account, seems 
to be as follows : 


Of the greater monasteries £104,919 13 3 

Of all those of the lesser monasteries of 

which we have the valuation 29,702 1 10 

Knights Hospitallers, head house iu Lou- 

dou 2,3S5 12 8 

We have the valuation of only twenty-eight 

of their houses in the country 3,026 9 5 

Friars’ houses, of which we have the valu- 
ation 751 2 0 

Total £140,784 19 2 


If proper allowances are made for the lesser monasteries 
and houses not included in this estimate, and for the 
plate, etc., which came into the hands of the king by 
the dissolution, and for the valuation of monej r at that 
time, which was at least six times as much as at present, 
and also consider that the estimate of the lands was gen- 
erally supposed to be much under the real worth, we 
must conclude their whole revenues to have been im- 
mense. It does not appear that an}* exact computation 
has been made of the number of persons contained in 
the religious houses. 


Those of the lesser monasteries dissolved by 27 

Henry VIII were reckoued at about 10,000 

If we suppose the colleges aud hospitals to have 
contained a proportionable number, these will 
make about 5,347 


If we reckon the number in the greater mouasteries 
according to the proportion of their reveuues, 
they will be about 35,000; but as, probably, they 
had larger allowances iu proportion to their num- 
ber than those of the lesser monasteries, if we 
abate upon that ncconut 5000, they will theu be.. 30,000 


One for each chautry and free chapel 2,374 

Total 47,721 


But as there was probably more than one person to offi- 
ciate iu several of the free chapels, and there were other 
houses which are not included within this calculation, 
perhaps they may be computed in one general estimate 
at about 50,000. As there were pensions paid to almost 
all those of the greater monasteries, the king did not 
immediately come into the full enjoyment of their whole 
revenues; however, by means of what he did receive, 
he founded six new bishoprics — viz. those of Westmin- 
ster (which was changed by queen Elizabeth into a 
deanery, with twelve prebends and a school), Peterbor- 
ough, Chester, Gloucester, Bristol, and Oxford. And 
in eight other sees he founded deaneries and chapters, 
by converting the priors and monks into deans and 
prebendaries— viz. Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, 
Worcester, Rochester, Norwich, Ely, and Carlisle. He 
founded also the colleges of Christ Church in Oxford 
and Trinity in Cambridge, and finished King’s College 
there. He likewise founded professorships of divinity, 
law, physic, and of the Hebrew and Greek tongues, in 
both the said universities. He gave the house of Gray 
Friars and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to the city of 
London, and a perpetual pension to the poor knights of 
Windsor, and laid out great sums in building and forti- 
fying many ports in the channel” (Baxter, Hist, of the 
Church of England '). Compare Hook, Lives of the A rch- 


bishops of Canterbury, vol i (Lond. 1868, 8vo) ; Fuller, 
Church Hist, i, 115 sq. ; Burnet, Hist, of the Reforma- 
tion ; Soames, Ref. Ch. of England, vol. i, especially the 
Introd. ; Fosbrooke, Brit. Monachism, ch. i-v, and lxii ; 
Hill, English Monasticism, its Rise and Influence (Lond. 
1867, 8vo), p. 488 sq., 5L5 sq. 

It is hardly necessary to state that all the Reformed 
churches in the 16th century discarded the practice of 
monachism, and suppressed monasteries as useless. In 
some of the German states, however, the temporalities 
of the suppressed monasteries were retained, and were 
granted at pleasure by the sovereign, to be enjoyed to- 
gether with the titular dignity. In Roman Catholic 
countries also, as, e. g., France, Spain, Austria, and It- 
al} r , the suppression of monasteries has been more or 
less general in more recent times. See Monasticism. 
But, as count Montalembert has well put it in liis cele- 
brated work on the Monks of the West (Edinb. 1861-7, 5 
vols. 8vo), “this work of spoliation, which may be said 
to have fairly set in with the Reformation, is now pro- 
ceeding with methodical gravity.” In the five years 
from 1830 to 1835 no less than “3000 monasteries 
have disappeared from the soil of Europe.” In Portu- 
gal some 300 were destroyed, 200 in Poland, and the 
number annihilated by queen Christina of Spain, though 
it has never been estimated, was certainly not much 
smaller than in Poland. The destruction, however, has 
proved greatest in the recent reforms in France, and 
especially in Italy. The great monastery of Clair vaux, 
which once held St. Bernard and his five hundred 
monks, is now a prison with five hundred convicts in 
it. The celebrated abbey at Clugny, which figures so 
largely in the history of the Middle Ages, has been 
turned into stud-stables, and in 1844 the place of the 
high-altar was “ the starting-post of the stallions.” The 
abbey of Le Bee, in Normandy, from which Lanfranc 
and Anselm came forth successively to fill the see of 
Canterbury, has been utilized in the same fashion, and 
horses fatten where monks once fasted and prayed. A 
china manufactory is carried on in the Cbartreux of 
Seville, and swine have taken possession of the cells in 
the Cistercian abbey of Cadouin. Everywhere, as the 
count informs us, the work of ruin proceeds. “ Some- 
times,” says he, “the spinning-mill is installed under 
the roof of the ancient sanctuary. Instead of echoing 
night and day the praises of God, these dishonored 
arches too often repeat only the blasphemies and ob- 
scene cries, mingling with the shrill voice of the ma- 
chinery, the grinding of the saw, or the monotonous 
clank of the piston.” Nor is this all. John Knox has 
been sometimes stigmatized as a barbarian for the en- 
couragement which he is said to have given the popu- 
lace in demolishing Christian edifices where the relics 
of idolatry were enshrined ; yet even where the excited 
rabble did their worst, the ivied ruin still remains to 
tell of a grandeur which has passed away, and to mark, 
for the present and other generations, the spot where 
their fathers prayed. But in France, it appears, the 
work of demolition is done much more scientifically and 
thoroughly. They are not content there with confisca- 
tion, plunder, profanation; they overthrow, raze from 
the foundation, leave not a single stone standing on an- 
other. “The empire of the East,” says the count, “has 
not been ravaged by the Turks as France has been and 
still is by the band of insatiable destroyers who, after 
having purchased these vast constructions and immense 
dominions at the lowest rate, work them like quarries 
for sacrilegious profit. I have seen with my own eyes 
the capitals and columns of an abbey-church which I 
could name employed as so much material for the neigh- 
boring road.” And again : “ What remains of so many 
palaces raised in silence and solitude for the products of 
art, for the progress and pleasure of the mind, for disin- 
terested labor? Masses of broken wall inhabited by 
owls and rats, shapeless remains, heaps of stones, and 
pools of water. Everywhere desolation, filth, and dis- 
order” (Introduction, ch. viii). The young and free 
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kingdom of Italy has not been slow to perceive that 
a sacerdotal class, with interests alien, if not antagonis- 
tic, to society and to the family, is necessarily and log- 
ically a foe to civil and political liberty. By a law 
enacted June 28, 1806, all monasteries and similar re- 
ligious corporations in the kingdom of Italy were sup- 
pressed, their members pensioned, and their property 
sold and funded for the maintenance of public schools. 
Monte Casino and San Marco, of Florence, were alone 
exempted. The former is left as a venerable monu- 
ment of the past; the latter is spared in honor of Savo- 
narola and the beautiful frescos of Fra Angelico da Fi- 
esole. This law has been executed with great rigor : 
and in spite of allocutions, excommunications, and all 
the brutum fulmen of the Vatican, the work of secular- 
ization is already finished. Some of the monks have 
gladly seized the opportunity of bettering their condi- 
tion by marriage; others have returned to their homes 
or accepted the refuge offered by charity; but the great 
majority of these unfortunates, whose only crime con- 
sists in having been misplaced in chronology by being 
born several centuries too late, and whose habits are too 
fixed and inveterate to be easily changed, hire houses 
and live in clubs on the subsidies of the government. 
While in Italy and France, the two most Catholic na- 
tions, the monastic system is thus rapidly disappearing, 
the tendency to introduce similar institutions in Protes- 
tant countries, especially the effort of the Eitualists of 
the Anglican communion, under the pretence (more or 
less honest) of promoting Christian charities, can only 
be regarded as a fatal retrogression and dangerous de- 
generacy. 

In 1870 revelations of corruption, bestiality, and 
cruelty in a Polish convent contributed more than all 
else to quicken the Protestant, and we may well say 
general dislike for monastic institutions. The story of 
Barbara Ubryk, the Polish mm, however exceptional, 
could not but raise a sense of horror throughout Europe, 
and it is not to be denied that the prejudice such an in- 
stance excites is in a great degree just. It is one thing 
to hear of an exceptional instance of individual cruelty ; 
it is another thing to know that such cruelty can be 
practiced in the name of religion, and in institutions 
which, under its shelter, claim peculiar immunities. 
There is great force in the plea that one such case sub- 
stantiated justifies the public control of all similar es- 
tablishments. In England, the famous trial of “Saurin 
r. Starr” revealed what spiritual tyranny and moral 
degradation might be concealed in conventual institu- 
tions under the most harmless exterior. The convent 
which Miss Saurin entered was one of those for which 
the plea is advanced that they do practical service in 
the cause of education and charity. It is not difficult 
to imagine that a hotheaded Protestant might have 
been for the time confused if he had been taken to see 
Miss Saurin and her fellow-sisters patiently devoting 
themselves to the instruction of their scholars. Yet, 
whatever the technical result of the trial, it left all im- 
partial readers with a most painful impression of the 
degrading and demoralizing atmosphere of the convent. 
And in consequence Parliament was moved to appoint, 
March 21), 1870, a select committee to make inquiries 
concerning conventual or monastic institutions in Great 
Britain. The result of such investigation was unfavor- 
able in that country, and has turned popular opinion 
against their existence. In Poland also the 1 Jussi an 
government has in very recent times found itself faced 
with a most alarming spread of treason and corruption 
generated and fostered in monasteries, and the days of 
munasticism may be said to be numbered even there. 
As what is said of English Christianity is so well 
applicable to all other Protestant countries, we quote 
AI r. Blunt here in conclusion of this subject: “The 
day of monasticism has forever set. . . . There is no 
longer any need for its existence, even if it could he 
set up again in its best condition. More than Benedic- 
tine learning sheds a ray of glory on our colleges. Our 


Poor-laws render unnecessary the alms for the monas- 
tery wicket; and such doles would become a positive 
evil now as an encouragement to idleness and sloth. 
Our clergy are welcome visitors at the cottage fireside, 
where the monk of later days was not, with his contri- 
butions for the house. The glory of monasticism was 
the fidelity with which it discharged its earlier mission; 
the self-sacrifice with which it taught men to rise supe- 
rior to the trials and calamities of life; the unfeigned 
piety with which the monk resigned every earthly ad- 
vantage that he might win a heavenly reward. But it 
survived its reputation, and there is more hope of re- 
covering to life the carcass around which the eagles 
have gathered than of renovated monkdom. The rib- 
aldry of Boccaccio and liabelais, the Ep. obscuror. vit., 
and the more measured terms of Piers Ploughman and 
Chaucer, were mainly instrumental in bringing about 
the downfall of monasticism; but this was after it bad 
already been shorn of its splendor, and when scarcely a 
ray remained to it of its former glory” (comp. Murphy, 
Terra Incognita, or (he Convents of the United Kingdom 
[Loud. 1873, 8vo]; Pauli, Pictures of Old England 
|_Lond. 1861, 12mo], chap. iii). 

6. In architectural arrangement, monastic establish- 
ments, whether abbeys, priories, or other convents, fol- 
lowed nearly the same plan. The great enclosure (va- 
rying, of course, in extent with the wealth and im- 
portance of the monasten r ), generally with a stream 
running beside it, was surrounded by a wall, the princi- 
pal entrance being through a gateway to the west or 
north-west. This gateway was a considerable building, 
and often contained a chapel, with its altar, besides the 
necessary accommodation for the porter. The almery , 
or place where alms were distributed, stood not far 
within the gTeat gate, and generally a little to the right 
hand : there, too, was often a chapel with its altar. Pro- 
ceeding onwards, the west entrance of the church ap- 
peared. The church itself was always, where it received 
its due development, in the form of a Latin cross; i. e., 
a cross of which the transepts are short in proportion 
to the nave. Moreover, in Xorman churches, the east- 
ern limb never approached the nave or western limb in 
length. "Whether or not the reason of this preference of 
the Latin cross is found in tlie domestic arrangements 
of the monastic buildings, it was certainly best adapted 
to it ; for the nave of the church, with one of the tran- 
septs, formed the whole of one side and part of another 
side of a quadrangle ; and any other than a long nave 
would have involved a small quadrangle, while a long 
transept would leave too little of another side, or none 
at all, for other buildings. How the internal arrange- 
ments were affected by this adaptation of the nave to 
external requirements we have seen under the head C.v- 
thedkal, to which also we refer for the general de- 
scription of the conventual church. Southward of the 
church, and parallel with the south transept, was car- 
ried the western range of the monastic offices; but it 
will be more convenient to examine tlieir arrangement 
within the court. We enter, then, by a door near the 
west end of the church, and passing though a vaulted 
passage, find ourselves in the cloister court, of which 
the nave of the church forms the northern side, the 
transept part of the eastern side, and other buildings, 
in the order to be presently described, complete the 
quadrangle. The cloisters themselves extended around 
the whole of the quadrangle, serving, among other 
purposes, as a covered way from every part of the 
convent to every other part. They were furnished, 
perhaps always, with lavatories, on the decoration and 
construction of which much cost was expended; and 
sometimes also with desks and closets of wainscot, 
which served the purpose of a scriptorium. Com- 
mencing the circuit of the cloisters at the north-west 
corner, and turning southward, we have first the dor- 
mitory or dorter, the use of which is sufficiently in- 
dicated by its name. This occupied the whole of the 
western side of the quadrangle, and sometimes had a 
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groined passage beneath its whole length, called the 
ambulatory , a noble example of which, in perfect pres- 
ervation, remains at Fountains. The south side of the 
quadrangle contained the refectory , with its correlative, 
the coquina or kitchen , which was sometimes at its side, 
and sometimes behind it. The refectory was furnished 
with a pulpit, for the reading of some portion of Script- 
ure during meals. On this side of the quadrangle may 
also be found, in general, the locutorium or parlor , the 
latter word being, at least in etymology, the full equiv- 
alent of the former. The abbot's lodge commonly com- 
menced at the south-east corner of the quadrangle; but, 
instead of conforming itself to its general direction, 
rather extended eastwards, with its own chapel, hall, 
parlor, kitchen, and other offices, in a line parallel with 
the choir or eastern limb of the church. Turning north- 
wards, still continuing within the cloisters, we come 
first to an open passage leading outwards, then to the 
chapter-house or its vestibule ; then, after another open 
passage, to the south transept of the church. Immedi- 
ately before us is an entrance into the church, and an- 
other occurs at the end of the west cloister. The parts 
of the establishment especially connected with sewerage 
were built over or close to the stream ; and we may re- 
mark that both in drainage and in the supply of water 
great and laudable care was always taken. The stream 
also turned the abbey mill , at a small distance from the 
monastery. Other offices, such as stables , brewhouses , 
bakehouses, and the like, in the larger establishments 
usually occupied another conrt, and in the smaller were 
connected with the chief buildings in the only quadran- 
gle. It is needless to say that, in so general an account, 
we cannot enumerate exceptional cases. It may, how- 
ever, be necessary to say that the greatest difference of 
all, that of placing the quadrangle at the north, instead 
of the south side of the church, is not unknown ; it is so 
at Canterbury and at Lincoln, for instance (comp. Hook, 
Church Diet. p. 414, 415). This branch of the subject 
may be followed out in the several plans of monasteries 
scattered among topographical works, and especially in 
Parker, Glossary of Architecture , p. 146 sq. 

Literature. — The large number of works treating of 
Monasticism (q. v.) shoidd be consulted by the student, 
especially the Church histories. See also Walcott, Sa- 
cred A rchceol. s. v. ; Blunt, Theol. Diet. s. v. ; Eadie, Eccl. 
Diet. s. v.; Riddle, Christian Antiquities, p. 781-783. 
The best materials for a history of the series of confisca- 
tions that ensued in England are in Three Chapters of 
Letters relating to the Suppression of Monasteries (Loud., 
Camden Society, 1843). 

Monasticism (Gr. povct%eiv, to dwell apart in sol- 
itude; whence povaxbg, a monk), a state of religious 
retirement, more or less complete, accompanied by con- 
templation and by various devotional, ascetical, and 
penitential practices, is in truth Asceticism (q.v,), with 
the elements of religious solitude superadded. Monas- 
ticism, until the begiuning of the study of comparative 
religion, was regarded as a strictly Christian institution, 
but recent researches reveal it as having entered into va- 
rious religious systems, both ancient and modern. In- 
deed, it is now clearly apparent that the Western theory 
of the ascetic life travelled from the East to the West, 
but the question of the time when it originated in the 
East is still clouded in mystery. “The origin of 
monasticism,” writes Mr. Johnson in his little work 
on the Monks before Christ, “ will always be en- 
veloped in mystery. ‘Its history is shrouded in the 
same obscurity as the source of the mighty stream 
upon the banks of which the first ascetics commenced 
the practice of their austerities’ ” (p. 51, 52). The 
probability is that monachism is a strictly Asiatic 
institution, and originated among heathen nations. 
We certainly do not think that monasticism can prove 
a Christian or even Jewish origin; it is not heav- 
enly, but earthly. Yet do we not desire to have our 
development theorists infer that we agree with them 
that it is one of the early religious forms of man. 


Says one, “ The older the religion, the older its ascetic 
practices; for they were among the first forms assumed 
by the religious impulse, and not among the later and 
better ones. They belong to the religion of the passions 
and emotions, and not to the religion of reason;” and 
then he logically infers that therefore “ monasticism is 
as old as religion itself ; for it does not gain favor with 
the progress of new ideas, but is gradually falling in the 
estimation of all.” We are far from believing that mo- 
nasticism is a primitive institution, and is forsaken by 
modem civilization. Quite the contrary, we hold that 
ascetic practices prevail largely among semi-civilized 
or civilized nations, and only after a clear conception 
has been formed of man’s dependence on a higher Be- 
ing, and a desire is manifest for future existence. The 
inspired religion prepares the way for these, and from 
religious excesses or alienation spring the ascetic prac- 
tices. In the far East the very notion of the supreme 
Lord faded for ages from the grasp of philosophy, and 
became too subtle and refined a conception for any to 
retain it in their knowledge ; but the inherent evil of 
matter, of flesh, of sense, and of human life has remain- 
ed to stimulate the curiosity, to exhaust the efforts of 
the melancholy victims of the grim delusion, and to 
shape in various forms the fact that man’s incumbent 
duty has ever been to escape from the contamination, 
and rise above the conditions of the flesh. Indeed, we 
believe that ascetic tendencies in general, and monasti- 
cism in particular, are the outgrowth of a religious en- 
thusiasm, seriousness, and ambition likely to be pursued 
only by those who have once believed in revealed re- 
ligion and have retrograded, having gone from the 
presence of their God to the idol they reared to repre- 
sent him. But, whatever may be the differences of 
opinion as to the relation of the heathen religions to 
the revealed, it is generally conceded that monasticism 
cannot prove its heavenly origin, nor honestly identify 
itself with the Christian religion, as it is known to be 
much older than Christianity. In times far anterior to 
the Gospel, prophets and martyrs, “in sheepskins and 
goatskins,” wandered in the Oriental world over moun- 
tains and deserts, and dwelt in caves and dens of the 
earth, as have likewise evangelical monks. 

I. Pagan Monachism. — 1. Its Monumental Tlistory . 
— In examining the inscriptions which have been dis- 
covered in South-western Asia and Egypt, we find an 
abundance of representations of priests and religious 
ceremonies. We learn from these that many of the 
priests shaved the head, and always wore a peculiar 
habit, which in historic times, we are told, w r as white. 
We learn furthermore that these priests taught that the 
body must be kept pure by fasting and other ascetic 
observances. No doubt, as our knowledge in hiero- 
glyphics shall progress, our information on this subject 
will be greatly enriched. In Arabia and India the 
modern traveller comes across numberless “rock -cut 
temples.” We now know that nearly GOO years B.C. the 
artificial caves of India were occupied by Buddhistical 
monks, and there is conclusive evidence that they had 
served the Brahmins for a like purpose long before that. 
(Comp, the occasional notices of the Indian gymnoso- 
phists in Strabo [lib. xv, c. 1, after accounts from the 
time of Alexander the Great], Arrian [Exped. Alex. lib. 
vii, c. 1-3 ; and Hist. Ind. c. 1 1 ], Pliny [ Hist. Xat. vii, 
2], Diodorus Siculus [lib. ii], Plutarch [Alex. c. G4], 
Porphyry [De abstment. lib. iv], Lucian [Hu gif. c. 7], 
Clemens Alex. [S7rom. lib. i and iii], and Augustine 
[De civit. Dei, lib. xiv, c. 17 : “Per opacas Indue soli- 
tudines, quum quidara nudi philosophentur, nude gym- 
nosophistaenominantur; adhibenttamengenitalibus teg- 
mina, quibus per caetera membrorum carent;’’ and lib. 
xv, c. 20, where he denies all merit to their celibacy, 
because it is not “secundum fidem summi boni, qui est 
Deus”]. With these ancient representations agree the 
•narratives of Fon Koueki [about A.D. 400, transl. by 
M. A. Eemusat, Paris, 1836], Marco Polo [1280], Ber- 
nier [1670], Hamilton [1700], Papi, Niebuhr, Orlich, 
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Sonnerat, and others.) The manner of the construction 
of these caves of India and Arabia leads to the supposi- 
tion that they were originally intended for monkish 
abodes, and, if so, the exceeding great antiquity of mo- , 
nasticism can no longer be doubted. These temples 
ami caves are the oldest monuments of the countries in 
which they are found. 

2. Earliest written Jlistoig of Monachism. — If from I 
these monuments we descend to an examination of the j 
written books of the ancients, and search in “The Na- | 
bativan Agriculture,” which is believed to have been j 
written about the time of Nebuchadnezzar (or B.C.600), 
we find in this history of Chaldaia, reaching back sev- 
oral thousands of years before the beginning of the j 
Christian ;era, that in the very earliest history of which 
this work gives any account there nourished Azada, an 
apostle of Saturn, who “founded the religion of renun- 
ciation or asceticism,” and that “his partisans and fol- 
lowers were the subjects of persecution by the higher 
and cultivated classes ; but that to the mass of the peo- 
ple, on the contrary, they were the objects of the high- 
est veneration.” Another ascetic whom it mentions 
flourished about B.C. 2000. lie is said to have inveigh- 
ed against the godliness of those who believed it possi- 
ble to preserve the human body from decay, after death, 
by the employment of certain natural agents. “Not 
by natural means,” warmly replies Dhagrit, “can man 
preserve his body from corruption and dissolution after 
death, hut only through good deeds, religious exercises, 
and offering of sacrifices — bv invoking the gods by their 
great and beautiful names — by prayers during the night, 
and fasts during the day." Then Dhagrit goes on, in 
his monkish zeal, to give the names of various saints of 
Babylonian antiquity whose bodies had long been pre- 
served, after death, from corruption and change, and 
says: “These men had distinguished themselves by 
piety, by abstemiousness, and by their manner of life, 
which resembled that of angels; and the gods, there- 
fore, by their grace, had preserved the bodies of these 
men from corruption; whereby those of later times, in 
view of the same, were encouraged in piety, and in the 
imitation of those holy modes of life.” See Chwolson, 
Veber die Ceberreste dor altbabylonischen Literatur (St. 
Petersburg, 1859) ; M. le Baron de St. Croix, Jlecherches 
Historiqnes et Critiques sur les Mysteres du Paganisme 
(Paris, 1817). 

Turning from these written sources, still the subjects 
of much discussion as to their authenticity, to the well- 
established records of India, Persia, and China, the old- 
est written records in existence aside from the sacred 
Scriptures (viz. the Veda [q. v.] and the Laws of Manu 
[q. v.j — the sacred books of the Brahmins; the Zend- 
Avesta [q, v.] — the sacred book of the Persians or Zoro- 
astrians; and the Shu-King [see Confucius] — the sa- 
cred book of China), we find the hoary parent of mo- 
nastic rule dwelling in the far East, and gathering obe- 
dient millions under her ample folds, long before the 
introduction of Christianity, even if we should trace 
Christian monasticism back to ftt. Bartholomew and 
St. Thomas. 

Among the Hindus (q. v.), we learn from the Brah- 
miuical writings — especially the liig-Veda, portions of 
which are assigned to a period as far back as B.C. 2400, 
the Laws of Mann, which were certainly completed be- 
fore the rise of Buddhism (that is, six or seven centu- 
ries before our a*ra), and the numerous other sacred 
books of the Indian religion— that there was enjoined by 
example and precept entire abstraction of thought, se- 
clusion from the world, and a variety of penitential and 
meritorious acts of self-mortification, by which the dev- 
otee assumes a proud superiority over the vulgar herd 
of mortals, and is absorbed at last into the divine foun- 
tain of all being. Says Spence Hardy, “The practice 
of asceticism is so interwoven with Brahminism, under 
all the phases it has assumed, that we cannot realize its 
existence apart from the principles of the ascetic.” 
(Compare Wilson, Asiatic Researches, xvi, 38; I’avie, in 


Revue des deux Mondes, 1854; Hardwick, Christ and 
other Masters , i, 351.) 

3. Probable Origin of Eastern Monachism. — “At an 
early period of the present a*ra of Brahminic manifesta- 
tion,” the legend goes, in the Big -Veda, “ Dhruva, the 
son of Uttanapada, the son of Manu Swayambhuva, 
who was ‘born of and one with Brahma,’ began to per- 
form penance, as enjoined by the sages, on the banks of 
the Yamuna. While bis mind was wholly absorbed in 
meditation, the mighty Ilari, identical with all natures, 
took possession of his heart. Vishnu being thus pres- 
ent in his mind, the earth, the supporter of elemental 
life, could not sustain the weight of the ascetic. The 
celestials called Yamas, being excessively alarmed, then 
took counsel with Indra how they should interrupt the 
devout exercises of Dhruva; and the divine beings 
termed Kushmandas, in company with their king, com- 
menced anxious efforts to distract his meditations. One, 
assuming the semblance of his mother, Suniti, stood 
weeping before him, and calling in tender accents, ‘ My 
son, my son, desist from destroying thy strength by this 
fearful penance ! What hast thou, a child but five years 
old, to do with rigorous penance? Desist from such 
fearful practices, that yield no beneficial fruit. First 
comes the season of youthful pastime, and when that is 
over it is the time for study ; then succeeds the period 
of worldly enjoyments; and. lastly, that of austere devo- 
tion. This is thy season of pastime, my child. Hast 
thou engaged in these practices to put an end to exist- 
ence? Tliv chief duty is love for me; duties are ac- 
cording to time of life. Lose not thyself in bewildering 
error — desist from such unrighteous actions. If not, if 
thou wilt not desist from these austerities, 1 will termi- 
nate my life before thee.’ But Dhruva, being wholly 
intent on seeing Vishnu, beheld not his mother weeping 
in his presence, and calling upon him ; and the illusion, 
crying out, ‘ Fly, fly, my child ; the hideous spirits of ill 
are crowding into this terrible forest with uplifted weap- 
ons,’ quickly disappeared. Then advanced frightful 
rakshasas, wielding terrible arms, and with countenan- 
ces emitting fiery flame ; and nocturnal fiends thronged 
around the prince, uttering fearful noises, and whirling 
and tossing their threatening weapons. Hundreds of 
jackals, from whose mouths gushed flame as they de- 
voured their prey, were howling around to appall the 
boy, wholly engrossed by meditation. The goblins 
called out, ‘ Kill him ! kill him ! — cut him to pieces ! — 
eat him ! eat him !’ and monsters, with the faces of 
camels and crocodiles and lions, roared and yelled with 
horrible cries to terrify the prince. But all these un- 
couth speeches, appalling cries, and threatening weap- 
ons made no impression upon his senses, whose mind 
was completely intent on (iovinda. The son of the 
monarch of the earth, engrossed by one idea, beheld un- 
interruptedly Vishnu seated in his soul, and saw no 
other object.” How like the legends of Christian mon- 
achism are these pagan descriptions I The desert has 
always been the abode of asceticism, whose devotees, in 
their struggle against the flesh, peopled its sands with 
horrible monsters of ever}’ kind — with devils, hobgob- 
lins, and giants, who (in the minds of the people) have 
held possession ever since. The Vedas also command 
that the tonsure be performed, but, so far as known, they 
prescribed no rules with regard to the monastic life. 
Their teachings seem to be confined solely to asceticism. 
On the other hand, in the Laws of Manu rules are given 
for the conduct of monastics; and, as these rules were in 
the possession of the people of India long before they 
were committed to writing, it is no wonder that monas- 
tieism is believed to have been practiced for thousands 
of years before the time of Christ. Hardwick, by no 
means a superficial student, is led even, in the face of 
these conditions, to say that “ India was the real birth- 
place of monasticism” ( Christ and other Masters, i,351). 

A large portion of the Laws of Manu are taken up by 
regulations to be observed by those who wish to attain 
to the ultimate good by the practice of monastic ob- 
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servances. The rule of St. Benedict itself does not af- 
ford a more decided proof of the existence of the ascetic 
life. The work is divided in to twelve books. The sixth 
book is entitled “ Duties of the Anchorite and of the As- 
cetic Devotee.” The subject of the eleventh book is 
« Penitences and Expiations.” The Dwijas, for whom 
these rules are principally laid down, are described as a 
sort of monks, who practiced tonsure, wore girdle, car- 
ried staff, asked alms, fasted, lacerated the body, and 
dwelt for the most part in the deserts and forests. We 
have space but for a few illustrations, which will suffice, 
however, to show the character of this work. From the 
sixth book, “Duties of the Anchorite and of the Ascetic 
Devotee,” we quote as follows : 

“ IT 24. The Dwija, who dwells alone, should deliver 
himself to austerities, increasing constantly in their se- 
verity, that he may wither up his mortal substance. 

“ f 27. Let him receive from theBrahminical anchorites, 
who live in houses, such alms as may be necessary to sup- 
port his existence.” (The case was similar in early Chris- 
tian times: Simon the Stylite, and a host of others, were 
thus provided for.) 

“If 49. Meditating with delight on the supreme soul, 
seated, wanting nothing, inaccessible to all sensual de- 
sire, without other society than his own soul, let him live 
here below in the constant expectancy of the eternal be- 
atitude. 

“IT 75. In subduing his organs, iu accomplishing the 
pions duties prescribed by the Vedas, and in submitting 
one’s self to the most austere practices, one is able to at- 
tain here below to the supreme end, which is to become 
identilied with Brahma.” (“Their whole doctrine of 
spirit, of the supreme Being, and the relation of man to 
God, must have made the Brahmins ascetics from the 
very first. So that, when the origin of this religion can 
be ascertained, we may say, without further examination, 
monasticism was there, and gave birth to it” [Johnson, 
Monks before Christ, p. 70].) 

“If S7. The novice, the married man, the anchorite, and 
the ascetic devotee form four distinct orders, which derive 
their origin from the superior of the house. 

“IT 91. The Dwijas, who belong to these four orders, 
ought always to practice with the greatest care the ten 
virtues which compose their duty. 

“ If 92. Resignation, the act of rendering good for evil, 
temperance, probity, purity, the subjugation of the senses, 
the knowledge of the Shastras, that of the supreme soul, 
veracity, and abstinence from choler— such are the teu 
virtues in which their duty consists.” 

From the eleventh book, “Penitences and Expia- 
tions,” we make the following extracts : 

“If 211. The Dwija, who undergoes the ordinary peni- 
tence called Prajapatya, ought to eat during three days 
only in the morning during the next three days, only at 
night ; during the following three days, he should partake 
only of suclTfood as persons may give him voluntarily, 
without his begging for it ; and, finally, let him fast three 
days entirely. 

“ II 214. A Brahmin, accomplishing the severe penitence 
(Taptakrichra), ought to swallow nothing but warm wa- 
ter, warm milk, cold clarified butter, and warm vapor, 
employing each of them three days iu succession. 

“ If 215. He who, master of his senses aud perfectly at- 
tentive, supports a fast of twelve days, makes the peni- 
tence called Paroka, which expiates all of his faults. 

“If 216. Let thepeuitent who desires to make the Chan- 
drayana, having eaten fifteen mouthfuls on the day of the 
full moon, diminish his nourishment by one mouthful 
each day during the fifteen days of obscuration which fol- 
low, in such a manner that on the fourteenth day he shall 
eat hut one mouthful, and then let him fast on the fif- 
teenth, which is the day of the new moon ; let him aug- 
ment, ou the contrary, his nourishment by one mouthful 
each day during the next, fifteen days, commencing the 
first day with one mouthful. 

“If 239. Great criminals, and all other men guilty of di- 
vers faults, are released from the conseqneuces of their 
sins hy austerities practiced with exactitude. 

‘“IT 251. By reciting the Hovichyantiya or the Nata- 
manha sixteen times a day for a month, or by repeating 
inaudibly the hymn Porncha, he who has defiled the bed 
of his spiritual master is absolved from all fault.” 

“ The ascetic system,” says Schaff, “ is essential alike 
to Brahminism [see Hinduism] and Buddhism (q.v.), 
the two opposite and yet cognate branches of the Indian 
religion, which in many respects are similarly related 
to each other as Judaism is to Christianity, or as Ro- 
manism to Protestantism. Buddhism is a later refor- 
mation of Brahminism. . . . But the two religions start 
from opposite principles. Braliminic asceticism pro- 
ceeds from a pantheistic view of the world — the Buddh- 


istic from an atheistic and nihilistic, yet very earnest 
view; the one is controlled by the idea of the absolute 
but abstract unity, and a feeling of contempt of the 
world — the other hy the idea of the absolute but unreal 
variety, anda feeling of deep grief over the emptiness and 
nothingness of all existence; the one is predominantly 
objective, positive, and idealistic — the other more sub- 
jective, negative, and realistic; the one aims at absorp- 
tion into the universal spirit of Brahma — the other con- 
stantly at an absorption into nonentity.” “ Brahminism,” 
says Wuttke, “ looks back to the beginning, Buddhism to 
the end; the former loves cosmogony, the latter escha- 
tology. Both reject the existing world; the Brahmin 
despises it because he contrasts it with the higher being 
of Brahma; the Buddhist bewails it because of its un- 
realness; the former sees God in all, the other empti- 
ness in all” ( Das Geistesleben der Chinesen , Japaner, und 
Indier, 1853, p. 593, constituting pt. ii of his History of 
Heathenism). “Yet,” adds Schaff, “as all extremes 
meet, the abstract all-entity of Brahminism and the 
equally abstract non-entity or vacuity of Buddhism 
come to the same thing in the end, and may lead to the 
same ascetic practices. The asceticism of Brahminism 
takes more the direction of anclioretism, while that of 
Buddhism exists generally in the social form of regular 
convent life.” The Hindu monks, the Yanaprastha, 
or Gymnosophists (q. v.), as the Greeks called them, are 
Braliminical anchorites (q. v.), who live in woods or caves, 
on mountains or rocks, in poverty, celibacy, abstinence, 
contemplation : sleeping on straw or the bare ground, 
crawling on the belly, macerating the body, standing 
all day on tiptoe, exposed to the pouring rain or scorch- 
ing sun with four fires kindled around them, presenting 
a savage and frightful appearance, yet greatly revered 
by the multitude, especially the women. As procrea- 
tion of at least one child is strictly enjoined by Brah- 
minism, some take their wives along, but never have 
intercourse with them except at such times as they are 
most likely to conceive. They are reputed to perform 
miracles, and not unfrequently complete their austeri- 
ties by suicide on the stake or in the waves of the 
Ganges. Thus they are described by the ancients and 
by modern travellers (see Dubois, Description of the 
Character, Manners, and Customs of the People of India 
[Philadelphia, 1818]). 

The Buddhist monks are less fanatical and extrava- 
gant than the Hindu Yogis (q. v.) and Fakirs (q. v.). 
They depend mainly on fasting, prayer, psalmody, in- 
tense contemplation, and the use of the whip, to keep 
their rebellious flesh in subjection. See Buddhism; 
Gotama. They have a fully developed system of mo- 
nasticism in connection with their priesthood, and a 
large number of convents; also nunneries for female 
devotees. The laws of Buddha, it is true, are often 
purely moral, and they do not profess to be the tran- 
script of a higher than a human mind. Yet they aimed 
at reducing the entire company of the faithful to strictly 
monastic ride, to the mortification of all human passion, 
to the separation and isolation of the sexes, to mendi- 
cancy, and to the cessation and relinquishing of all per- 
sonal and individual rights. Hence India, though she 
expelled Buddhistic rule, and princes and professors 
from her soil, yet shows at a hundred points the deep 
furrow which Buddhist monasticism has drawn across 
the more hoary superstitions and more agonizing as- 
ceticism of Hindu philosophy; and her monuments and 
literature bear witness to the brave, self-sacrificing de- 
votion of these sons and daughters of Buddha, and to 
the fact that they went into all Eastern lands to preach 
the faith of their sires, to build monasteries, to organize 
worship, to multiply their sacred books, to perform pil- 
grimage to holy shrines of their faith, to adore the rel- 
ics of saints and martyrs, and work miracles by their 
aid, and to adapt themselves to such varying populations 
as the cultivated philosophers of Nepaul, the ingenious 
and susceptible Japanese, the Cingalese, and Burmese, 

I to say nothing of the pontifical empire of Thibet (q. v.), 
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where, to the present day, the monks still grasp a 
mighty sovereignty, where whole cities are tilled with 
monastic populations, and where the temples, ritual, in- 
cense. tonsure, and vestments resemble the mediaeval 
worship of the Romish Church so strongly as to deceive 
the tin wan'. At the present day the canonization of 
departed worth continually takes place in China, Tar- 
tary, and Thibet. Temples are erected in honor of med- 
itative and hysteric damsels, who have gone through 
prodigies of self-sacritice ami communion with the gods, 
and have entered into their final rest. See Lamaism. 
Up to the present century, the learning, the science, the 
art, and literature of China have been largely promoted 
by the priesthood. The conflict between a caste and a 
true priesthood, the victory of the “ religious order” 
over the sacred tribe, the triumph of monkery over he- 
reditary privilege, cannot be exclusively claimed for 
Christian recluses and Catholic corporations. Buddha 
commenced this mighty strife- six centuries before 
Christ. Indeed, Buddhist monasticism bears such a re- 
markable resemblance to that of the Roman Catholic 
Church that Romish missionaries believed it necessary 
to brand the older as a diabolical imitation. But, as 
has been well said, “The original always precedes the 
caricature.” (See the older accounts of Romish mission- 
aries to Thibet in Pinkerton, Collection of Voyages and 
Travels , vol. vii, and also the recent work of lluc, a 
French missionary priest of the Congregation of St. La- 
zare — Souvenirs d'un Voyage duns la Turtarie , le Thibet , 
et la Chine , pendant les annees 1844-1846, translated into 
English, and published by the Harpers [N. Y. 1855, 2 
vols. 12 mo ]. Comp, also on the whole subject the two 
works of R. S. Hardy — Eastern Monachism, and A Man- 
ual of Buddhism in its modem Development, translated 
from Cingalese MSS. [Loud. 1850]. The striking af- 
finity between Buddhism and Romanism extends, by 
the way, beyond monkery and convent life to the hie- 
rarchical organization, with the grand lama for pope, 
and to the worship, with its ceremonies, feasts, proces- 
sions, pilgrimages, confessional, a kind of mass, prayers 
for the dead, extreme unction, etc. The view is cer- 
tainly at least plausible, to which the great geographer 
Carl Ritter [ Erdkunde, ii, 283-299, 2d ed.] has given 
the weight of his name, that the Lamaists in Thibet 
borrowed their religious forms and ceremonies in part 
from the Nestorian missionaries. But this view is a 
mere hypothesis, and is rendered improbable by the 
fact that Buddhism in Cochin China, Tonquin, and Ja- 
pan, where no Nestorian missionaries ever were, shows 
the same striking resemblance to Romanism as the La- 
maism of Thibet, Tartary, and North China. Respect- 
ing the singular tradition of Prester John, or the Chris- 
tian priest-king in Eastern Asia, which arose about the 
lltli century, and respecting the Nestorian missions, 
see Ritter, l. c. .See also Johnson, Monks before Christ , 

p. 100-108). 

4. Organization and Development of non-Christian Mon- 
achism. — (1.) Indian. — What St. Benedict became to 
the monks of Christendom, Gotama Buddha was to those 
of India. At least a thousand years before the former 
enunciated his law from the top of Mount Cassino — that 
Sinai of Western monasticism — Buddha, the Benedict 
of Eastern monachism, flourished at lvapilawastii. Up 
to this time Eastern asceticism appears to have been 
without a settled rule or organization. The Laws of 
Mann, it is true, specilied the manner of conducting 
many austere observances, and contain rules for nearly 
all the monastic observances, such as the tonsure, fast- 
ing, celibacy, mendicancy, novitiate, etc.; but each 
monastery was accustomed to arrange its own inner life, 
and stood quite independent of any other. 

The growth of monasticism must have been somewhat 
after this manner : First came austere practices with- 
out separation from society; then the devotee sought 
the solitude, like the Christian anchorite (q. v.). Some 
one who was particularly celebrated for the holiness of 
his life, or more inventive than others in methods of 


bodily torment, soon began to gather admirers and im- 
itators about him. They came and dug their caves or 
built their huts in the neighborhood of his: and thus 
arose the second form of life corresponding to the Chris- 
tian Coenobites (q. v.). Sometimes the community was 
assembled under one roof ; at other times, as in the Thc- 
baid, they dwelt apart. As yet, however, their mode 
of life was by no means settled or uniform. Now- was 
the time for a lawgiver; and the people of India found 
theirs in the person of Buddha (the Enlightened), who 
was born B.C. 624. He early manifested a love for con- 
templation, and was determined to the ascetic mode of 
life by seeing a monk who carried an alms-bowl, and 
w hose external appearance spoke of inward peace and 
composure. His father was king of Kapilawastu, who, 
having detected the dreamer in his son, married him, 
while yet quite young, to a princess, who gave birth to 
a child before Buddha divorced himself from her. The 
circumstances which led him to take this step are thus 
narrated by J. Barthclemy Saint-1 1 ilaire {Le Buddha et 
sa Religion ) : “ One day when the prince, with a large 
retinue, was driving through the eastern gate of the 
city, on the way to one of his parks, he met on the road 
an old man, broken and" decrepit. One could see the 
veins and muscles over the whole of his body ; his teeth 
chattered; he was covered with wrinkles, bald, and 
hardly able to utter hollow and unmclodious sounds, 
lie was bent on his stick, and all his limbs and joints 
trembled. ‘Who is that man?’ said the prince to his 
coachman. ‘He is small and weak; his flesh and his 
blood arc dried up ; his muscles stick to his skin ; his 
head is white; his teeth chatter; bis body is wasted 
away; leaning on his stick he is hardly able to walk, 
stumbling at every step. Is there something peculiar 
in his family, or is this the common lot of all created 
beings?’ ‘ .Sir,’ replied the coachman, ‘ that man is sink- 
ing under old age; his senses have become obtuse, suf- 
fering has destroyed his strength, and he is despised by 
his relations. lie is without support and useless; and 
people have abandoned him, like a dead tree in a forest. 
But this is not peculiar to his family. In every creat- 
ure youth is defeated by old age. Your father, your 
mother, all your relations, all your friends, will come to 
the same state: this is the appointed end of all creat- 
ures.’ ‘Alas!’ replied the prince, ‘are creatures so ig- 
norant, so weak, and so foolish as to be proud of the 
youth by which they are intoxicated, not seeing the 
old age which awaits them ? As for me, I go away. 
Coachman, turn my chariot quickly. What have I — 
the future prey of old age — what have I to do with 
pleasure?’ And the young prince returned to the city 
without going to his park. Another time the prince 
was driving through the southern gate to his pleasure- 
garden, when he perceived on the road a man suffering 
from illness, parched with fever, his body wasted, cov- 
ered with mud, without a friend, without a home, hardly 
able to breathe, and frightened at the sight of himself 
and the approach of death. Having questioned his 
coachman, and received from him the answer which he 
expected, the young prince said, ‘Alas! health is but 
the sport of a dream, and the fear of suffering must take 
this frightful form. Where is the wise man who, after 
having seen what he is, could any longer think of joy 
and pleasure?’ The prince turned his chariot and re- 
turned to the city. A third time he was driving to his 
pleasure-garden through the western gate, when he saw 
a dead body on the road, lying on a bier, and covered 
with a cloth. The friends stood about, crying, sobbing, 
tearing their hair, covering their heads with dust, strik- 
ing their breasts, and uttering wild cries. The prince, 
again calling his coachman to witness this painful scene, 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, woe to the youth which must be de- 
stroyed by old age! Woe to health which must be de- 
stroyed by so many diseases! Woe to this life, where 
a man remains so short a time! If there were no old 
age, no disease, no death; if these could be made cap- 
tive forever!’ Then, betraying for the first time his 
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intentions, the young prince said, * Let us turn hack : I 
must think how to accomplish deliverance.’ A last 
meeting put an end to his hesitation. He was driving 
through the northern gate, on the way to his pleasure- 
gardens, when he saw a mendicant, who appeared out- 
wardly calm, subdued, looking downwards, wearing with 
an air of dignity his religious vestment, and carrying 
an alms-bowl. ‘Who is this man?’ asked the prince. 
‘Sir,’ replied the coachman, ‘this man is one of those 
who are called bhikshus , or mendicants. He has re- 
nounced all pleasures, all desires, and leads a life of aus- 
terity. He tries to conquer himself. He has become 
a devotee: without passion, without envy, he walks 
about asking for alms.’ ‘ This is good and well said,’ 
replied the prince. ‘ The life of a devotee has always 
been praised by the wise. It will be my refuge, and 
the refuge of other creatures : it will lead ns to a real 
life, to happiness and immortality.’ With these words, 
the yonng prince turned his chariot, and re-entered 
the city” (translated in Muller’s Essays on the Science 
of Religion). Buddha then declared to his father and 
wife his determination to become a recluse, and soon 
after escaped from his palace in the night while the 
guards had fallen asleep. The religion which he es- 
tablished is now, after a lapse of 2000 years, professed 
by one third of the inhabitants of the entire globe. One 
king is said to have founded 81,000 monasteries for 
his order, that being the number of discourses which 
Buddha pronounced during his lifetime. The “ Law” 
which he gave to his order is contained in the first of the 
three Pitakas, and was orally handed down until about 
B.C. 100, when it was committed to writing in the isl- 
and of Ceylon. It is called the Winaya Pitaka, and 
contains rules for every conceivable monastic observ- 
ance. It is composed of 42,250 stanzas. To alms-giv- 
ing Buddha attached an extraordinary importance. He 
declares that “ there is no reward either in this world 
or in the next that may not be received through alms- 
giving.” Ten centuries later, Chrysostom wrote, “Hast 
thou a penny ? purchase heaven. Heaven is on sale, 
and in the market, and yet ye mind it not ! Give a 
crust, and take back paradise; give the least, and re- 
ceive the greatest; give the perishable, and receive the 
imperishable; give the corruptible, and receive the in- 
corruptible. Alms are the redemption of the soul. . . . 
Alms-giving, which is able to break the chain of thy 
sins. . . . Alras-giving, the queen of virtues, and the 
readiest of all ways of getting into heaven, and the best 
advocated there” (comp. Taylor, A nc. Christianity). Ac- 
cording to the Winaya Pitaka, “ The wise priest never 
asks for anything ; he disdains to beg : it is a proper 
object for which he carries the alms-bowl; and this is 
the only mode of solicitation.” Celibacy, poverty, the 
tonsure, a particular garb, confession of sins, etc., are 
made compulsory. The vows, however, are not taken 
for life ; and a monk may retire from the order if he 
finds it impossible to remain continent. A novitiate is 
provided for; and there are “nnns” or “sisters” who 
live in houses by themselves. The novice usually be- 
gins her connection with the order in the school, where 
she is sent while yet quite yonng. Foundlings were 
often given to the early Christian monasteries, by whom 
they were reared for the ascetic life. No Buddhist can 
attain to Nirwana unless he has served a time as an as- 
cetic. There are five modes of meditation specified by 
thePitaka: 1, Alaitri; 2, Mudita; 3, Karuna ; 4,Upeksha; 
5, Asubha. We read of a monk who was so profoundly 
sunk in contemplation that he did not wash his feet for 
thirty years; so that at last the divine beings called der- 
vas could smell him a thousand miles off. The monk re- 
frains from severely injuring his body, so that he may 
practice as long as possible his ascetic rites. Their 
mode of reasoning on this subject is illustrated by the 
following quotation from the Milinda-prasna, a work in 
Pali and Cingalese: “ Milinda. Do the priests respect 

the body? — Nagasena. No Milinda. Then why do 

they take so much pains to preserve it? Do they not 


by this means say, ‘This is me, or mine?’ — Nagasena. 
Were you ever wounded by an arrow in battle? — Mi- 
linda. Yes. — Nagasena. Was not the wound anointed ? 
Was it not rubbed with oil ? And was it not covered 
with a soft bandage? — Milinda. Yes . — Nagasena. Was 
this done because you respected the wound, or took de- 
light in it? — Milinda. No; but that it might be healed. 
— Nagasena. In like manner, the priests do not preserve 
the body because they respect it, but that they may 
have the power required for the keeping of the pre- 
cepts.” 

(2.) Persian Monachism. — The Zend-Avesta, 'written, 
it is generally agreed, about B.C. 500, contains no allusion 
to ascetic rites; but this fact would go no further to dis- 
prove the existence of monastic life among the Persians 
than the absence of such allusion from the N. T. would 
disprove the existence of Jewish monks. The Avesta is 
not of a historical character; and what -was said about 
the Yedas is particularly true of it — prayers and hymns 
make up almost its entire contents. Zoroaster originally 
dwelt with the Brahminical or Sanscrit branch of the 
Aryan family ; and we know that monasticism was rife 
among them before the separation took place. It is not 
likely that they ever shook off this institution, which is 
as universal as religion or intemperance. We are told 
that there was a class of “ solitaries” among them. Ac- 
cording to the Desatir, the Dobistan, and the old Ira- 
nian histories, “there was a great king of that branch 
of the Aryan people known as Kai-Khuero, who was a 
prophet and an ascetic. He had no children ; and, after 
a ‘ glorious reign of sixty years,’ he abdicated in favor 
of a subordinate prince, also an ascetic, who, after a long 
reign, resigned his throne to his son Gushtasp. It was 
during the reign of Gushtasp that Zoroaster appeared. 
Gushtasp was succeeded by Bohman, his grandson.” 
These were not kings of Persia, but they reigned at 
Balkh, and lived many centuries before Persia became 
an independent kingdom. This would place the origin 
of asceticism anterior to Zoroaster, who lived, the Greeks 
said, 5000 years before the Trojan war, or 0000 before 
Plato — an antiquity greater than that assigned to it by 
the “ Nabataean Agriculture.” 

(3.) Chinese Monachism. — An examination of the 
Chon-King, the sacred book par excellence of China, 
is without fruit for our purpose. It is a significant 
fact, however, that the word “priest” is written in 
Chinese “Cha-men,” or “Sang-men,” which mean, re- 
spectively, one who exerts himself,* or one who re- 
strains himself. The Chon-King was transcribed by 
Confucius {Life and Teachings of Confucius, by James 
Legge, D.D. [Phila. 1867]) about B.C. 480, and to him 
we owe its preservation. It is only one out of a large 
number of books upon religions topics which must have 
existed in his time. Lao-lvilin, who lived several gen- 
erations before Confucius, was a great ascetic, advocated 
perfect freedom from passion, and passed much of his 
time in the mountains. Of Confucius, it is known that 
he taught no new doctrines, but insisted upon a more 
faithful observation of the ancient law. He flourished 
in the 5th century B.C. (551-479). At nineteen years 
of age he divorced himself from his wife, after she had 
given birth to a son, to devote himself to study and 
meditation; and his last days were passed in a quiet 
valley, where he retired with a few of his followers. 
He fasted quite frequently, and advocated many other 
monkish observances : such as retirement, contempla- 
tion, and agricultural employment. (See Schott, Werke 
des chinesischen 1 Veisen Kong-Fu-Dsu [Halle, 1826]. 
Comp, also Meng Tsen, ed. Stanislaus Julien, lib. i, c. 5, 
par. 29 ; c. 6, p. 29 ; and article Confucius.) Mencius, 
an apostle of Confncius, who flourished in the 3d cen- 
tury B.C., says, “ Though a man may be wicked, yet, if 
he adjust his thoughts, fast, and bathe, he may sacri- 


* There is a remarkable similarity between the deriva- 
tion of this word and that of ascetic (from affnelv, to exer- 
cise, or practice gymnastics). 
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fice to God.” (Compare Johnson, Monies before Christ , 
their Spirit and their History [ Most. 1870, l8mo],ch. ii.) 

(4.) Greek Monachism. — The 1 1 ellenic heathenism was 
less serious and contemplative, indeed, than the Orien- 
tal. The first monastic society of which we have any 
knowledge are the Pythagoreans (q. v.), who, no doubt, 
are an importation from Egyptian or even from Indian 
soil (see Clement Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib. iii; Ueber- 
weg, Hist. Philos, i, 42 sq.). “ The mysteries of Ilac- 

chus and Ceres were copied after those of Osiris and 
Isis. These latter, in some respects, resembled Free- 
masonry more than they did monastic orders. They 
forbade, however, all sensuous enjoyment, enjoined con- 
templation, long-protracted silence, etc. Moreover, it 
is probable that Pythagoras found here many of those 
ascetic observances which he afterwards introduced into 
his own order” (Johnson, Monks before Christ , p. 87). 
Munscn says that the rules for the conduct of Egyptian 
priests, as described by Chieremon and preserved by 
Porphyry, remind one of the Laws of Mann and the Ve- 
das ; so that if the conjectures of this Egyptologist be 
accepted, we are forced to conclude that Hellenic mo- 
nasticism came from the llindfis through the Egyp- 
tians, unless the theory be accepted that the Greeks 
borrowed it directly from the Indians during their in- 
tercourse in the 5th and (5th centuries H.C. lint what- 
ever our opinion on this point, certain it is that more 
than 2U00 years before Ignatius Loyola assembled the 
nucleus of his great “ society” in a subterranean chapel 
in the city of Paris there was founded at Crotona, in 
Greece, an order of monks whose principles, constitu- 
tion, aims, method, and final end entitle them to be 
called the “ Pagan Jesuits” (see Zeller, Pythagoras u. 
die Pythagora-Saga, in his Yortriige u. Abhandlungen 
[ Leips. 1865] ; Johnson, Monks before Christ, p. 87, 88). 
The extinction of Pythagoreanism (soon after B.C. 400) 
by no means did away with asceticism in Greece. The 
philosophical mantle of the Pythagoreans fell upon a 
new school, among whom Epimenides and Plato are 
usuallj’ reckoned; and the Platonic view of matter and 
of body not only lies at the bottom of the Gnostic and 
Mnnichoean asceticism, but had much to do with the , 
ethics of Origen and the Alexandrian school. 

(5.) Jewish Monachism. — The origin and extent of 
Jewish monasticism is shrouded in much uncertainty and 
doubt. Yet it is clearly manifest from the records that 
have come down to us that Judaism was not altogether 
alien to asceticism. As far back as the days of Moses, 
while the Israelites were yet in the wilderness, a special 
law was made for those who should seek an ascetic life; 
and the Nazarites (q. v.), though they did not sepa- 
rate themselves from the other people, yet did set 
themselves apart for special divine worship (Xumb. vi, 
1-21; Judg. xiii, 5; 1 Sam. i, 11 ; Luke i, 15). Later, 
in Palestine, the Jews had their Kssenes (q. v.), and in 
Egypt their Therapeutee (q. v.), though it must be con- 
fessed that these betray the intrusion of foreign ele- 
ments into the Mosaic religion, and so receive no men- 
tion in the New Test., unless the allusion in Matt, xix, 
12 refers to these ascetics, which is believed, however, 
by only a few Biblical scholars. (See, besides the works 
quoted in the article Essex es, Zeller, Griech- Philos, vol. 
iii, pt. ii, p. 58!) ; and Theol.Juhrb. 1856, iii, 358 ; Kcim, 
J)er Gesehichtliche Christas ( Zurich, 1865], p. 15; Lan- 
gen, Das Jiubuthum in Paldstina zurZeit Christi [Freib. 
1866], p. 18(5.) 

(6.) Mohammedan Monachism. — “The two most suc- 
cessful religious impostures,” says Cunningham, “which 
the world has yet seen are Buddhism and Mohamme- 
danism. Each creed owed its origin to the enthusiasm 
of a single individual, ami each was rapidly propagated 
by numbers of zealous followers. But here the parallel 
ends ; for the Koran of Mohammed was addressed 
wholly to the ‘passions’ of mankind, by the promised 
gratification of human desires both in this world and in 
the next; while the iJharma of Siikya Muni was ad- 
dressed wholly to the ‘intellect,’ and sought to wean 


mankind from the pleasures and vanities of this life by 
pointing to the transitoriness of all human enjoyment. 

. . . The former propagated his religion by the merci- 
less edge of the sword; the latter by the persuasive 
voice of the missionary. The sanguinary career of the 
Islamite was lighted by the lurid flames of burning cit- 
ies; the peaceful progress of the Buddhist was illumi- 
nated by the cheerful faces of the sick in monastic hos- 
pitals [for the crippled, the deformed, the destitute], 
and by the happy smiles of travellers reposing in Dhar- 
masalas by the road-side. The one was the personifi- 
cation of bodily activity and material enjoyment; the 
other was the genius of corporeal abstinence and intel- 
lectual contemplation” ( Jihilsa Topes, p. 53, 54). These 
words of Cunningham may apply to the early history 
of the two religions, but they are hardly in place in 
their history of more modern rimes. It is true, indeed, 
that Mohammedanism was the religion of the sword, 
but, its conquests over, it has studied the religions of 
the world, and to-day Islam embodies much from every 
creed in the universe. Its founder had been especial- 
ly careful to rigidly exclude monasticism, and himself 
declared “no monachism in Islam,” yet to-day the 
dervishes of the East are to be met almost wherever 
Islam has its adherents. See Dervishes. Celibacy 
! is not likely to get a great hold in Mohammedan na- 
tions, but ascetic practices, hermitage, and mendicancy 
prevail to a large extent among them. Mr. Buffner, in 
liis Fathers of the Desert (N. Y. 1850, 2 vols., a work 
popular in form, and full of valuable and curious infor- 
mation), has furnished an extended description of Mo- 
hammedan monasticism, and goes so far as to assert 
that the Christians derived it largely from them, who, 
in turn, borrowed from the Buddhists (see vol. i.eli.ii-ix) ; 
but such a view can hardly be reconciled with the great 
place of the phenomenon in history, and would, more- 
' over, stamp as heretics many of the Christian fathers 
who were among the greatest and best representatives 
both East and West. (See below.) The probability is 
that monachism, so far as it exists in the Mohammedan 
world, was introduced either direct from the heathen 
world around it, or came from the Christians of the I’ost- 
Nicene age, especially the churches of Africa, and Egypt 
in particular. 

II. Christian Monachism. — 1. Origin of Monasticism 
in the Church. — The advocates of Christian monasti- 
cism claim for it an evangelical origin. They think they 
find at once its justification and primitive form in the 
Gospel exhortation to voluntary poverty (the instance 
in which Christ charged the rich young man to sell all 
he had, that, as a follower of his, he should receive a hun- 
dred-fold more, “with persecution, ’’Matt. xix, 21). “But 
this monastic interpretation of primitive Christianity,” 
as Dr. Schaff has well said, “mistakes a few incidental 
points of outward resemblance for essential identity, 
measures the spirit of Christianity by some isolated pas- 
sages, instead of explaining the latter from th* former, 
and is upon the whole a miserable emaciation and cari- 
cature. The Gospel makes upon all men virtually the 
same moral demand, and knows no distinction of a re- 
ligion for the masses and another for the few.” Mona- 
chism, in this light, is at variance with the pure spirit 
of Christianity, inasmuch as it impels men. instead of 
remaining as a salt to the corrupt world in which they 
live, outwardly to withdraw from it. and to Imry the tal- 
ent which otherwise they might use for the benefit of the 
many. “Jesus, the model for all believers, was neither a 
coenobite nor an anchoret, nor an ascetic of any kind, but 
the perfect pattern man for universal imitation. There 
I is not a trace of monkish austerity and ascetic rigor in 
his life or precepts, but in all his acts and words a won- 
derful harmony of freedom and purity, of the most com- 
prehensive charity and spotless holiness. lie retired to 
the mountains and into solitude, but only temporarily, 
and for the purpose of renewing his strength for active 
work. Amid the society of his disciples, of both sexes, 
with kindred and friends, in Cana and Bethany, at the 
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table of publicans and sinners, and in intercourse with 
all classes of the people, he kept himself unspotted from 
the world, and transfigured the world into the kingdom 
of God. His poverty and celibacy have nothing to do 
with asceticism, but represent, the one the condescen- 
sion of his redeeming love, the other his ideal unique- 
ness and his absolutely peculiar relation to the whole 
Church, which alone is tit or worthy to be his bride. . . . 
The life of the apostles and primitive Christians in gen- 
eral was anything but a hermit life; else had not the 
Gospel spread so quickly to all the cities of the Roman 
world. Peter was married, and travelled with his wife 
as a missionary, raid assumes one marriage of the 
clergy as a rule, and notwithstanding his personal and 
relative preference for celibacy in the then oppressed 
condition of the Church, he is the most zealous advo- 
cate of evangelical freedom, in opposition to all legal 
bondage and anxious asceticism.” 

As little as we find in the life of Christ or his apos- 
tles any authority for the monastic life, so little do we 
find it represented in the life of primitive Christians 
generally. It is true in the infant Church, for a time, 
all things were in common, but even in this community 
of life, certainly the oldest or, rather, earliest phase of 
Christianity, monasticism finds no authority; for if it 
had been intended to serve as such, it would have been 
perpetuated. It failed because it was a social impossi- 
bility. “It gives a beautiful picture of what Christi- 
anity might be, when all are of one mind and one spir- 
it ;” but it was incompatible with the general course of 
human affairs, and it ceased to he. While, therefore, 
not even the Christian primitive communism can have 
been the germ from which monachism in the Church 
started, the theory of the monastic institution may pos- 
sibly have been thereby suggested. Not even the as- 
ceticism of the infant Church can be made to account 
for this institution. Severe asceticism, it is true, was the 
religion of thousands throughout the Christian world, 
but those who practiced it neither separated themselves 
from the world nor from its social and political duties. 
They were simply a standing memorial of the solemn 
nature of the Christian baptismal vow in the heart of 
the families of the people. The most rigid monastic 
rule could have added neither severity to their self-dis- 
cipline nor higher temper to their chastened spirit (see 
Neander, Ch. Hist, ii, 223 sq.). 

But though monasticism was not a form of life that 
sprang originally and purely out of Christianity, yet 
there can be no doubt that by Christianity a new spirit 
was infused into this foreign mode of life, •whereby with 
many it became ennobled and converted into an instru- 
ment of effecting much which could not otherwise have 
been effected by any such mode of living. Unless this 
view is taken, it would, as Dr. Schaff has well said, 
“involve the entire ancient Church, with its greatest 
and best representatives both East and West — its Atha- 
nasius, its Chrysostom, its Jerome, its Augustine — in 
apostasy from the faith.” And, as he aptly adds, “ no 
one will now hold that these men, who all admired and 
commended the monastic life, were antichristian error- 
ists, and that the few and almost exclusively negative 
opponents of that asceticism, as Jovinian, Helvidius, and 
Yigilantius, were the sole representatives of pure Chris- 
tianity in the Nicene and next following age” (comp. 
Kingsley, Hermits , p. 14, 15). We shall come to con- 
sider the good and evil influences in another part of this 
article. Here we have to deal simply with its origin 
and relation to primitive Christianity. In the article 
Asceticism it has been shown that a distinction must 
be made between it and the monastic life, which was 
not known until the 4th century. That class of ascet- 
ics knowrn as Hermits flourished probably as early as 
the age succeeding Christ’s stay on earth; indeed, it is 
barely possible that its origin may be traced to John 
the Baptist and his surroundings. There were, no 
doubt, many in the early Church who, w r ith a view to 
more complete freedom from the cares, temptations, and 


business of the world, withdrew from the ordinary in- 
tercourse of life, and took up their abode in natural 
caverns or rudely formed huts in deserts, forests, moun- 
tains, and other solitary places. The pagan deprava- 
tion of manners must have in no small degree contrib- 
uted to it. Then there must naturally have been mul- 
titudes of outwardly professing Christians, especially in 
large cities, who sickened the heart of those earnest 
souls whose spirit and disposition led to a nearness with 
Christ. Hence we find that hermits are generally spoken 
of as emanating from large cities, which were seats of 
corruption, thereby indicating clearly that in the prim- 
itive Church the ascetic desire was prompted by man’s 
noblest impulses. In the writings of the Church fa- 
thers we can trace these germs of Christian monachism 
back to the middle of the 2d century. Thus writes 
Ricaut, when speaking of Mount Athos ( Present State 
of the Greek and Armenian Churches [A.D. 1678], p. 
218): “Though St. Basil was the first author and 
founder of the order of Greek monks, so that before his 
time there could be none who professed the strict way 
of living in convents and religious societies — I mean in 
Greece — yet certainly, before his time, the convenience 
of the place, and the situation thereof, might invite 
Hermites, and persons delighting in solitary devotions, 
of which the world, in the first and second century, did 
abound” (comp. Origen, Ep. ad Rom. c. iii; Mohler, 
Gesch. d. Mdnchthnms in s. ersten Entstehung, etc., in 
Vermischte Schriften, ii, 165 sq.). Yet it is as late as 
the middle of the 3d century, in which falls the Decimt 
persecution (A.D. 249-251), that there are first brought 
to light numerous instances of a retirement of devoted 
Christians to the desert (comp. Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. vi, cap. 43). But even these hermits were not mo- 
nastics in the modern sense of the word. They w ere 
accustomed to live singly, each according to his own 
inclination, w ithout any specific form of union, and that 
within the precincts of the Church to which they sever- 
ally belonged, unless personal safety required removal 
to more distant parts. It was reserved for the 4th cen- 
tury — the very age which gave state aid and perpetu- 
ity to Christianity — to develop that branch of asceticism 
which has ever since continued to flourish in a part of 
the Church, and to this day figures in the history of 
Christian civilization, sometimes to advantage, and oft- 
entimes to great disadvantage. 

2. Development of Monachism. — In what has pre- 
ceded it is clearly foreshadowed that the historical de- 
velopment of the monastic institution was neither sud- 
den nor rapid, but that it passed through several stages 
before it finally took the shape under which it is now 
known to us. Dr. Schaff distinguishes four stages 
— the first three complete in the 4th century; the re- 
maining one reaches maturity in the Latin Church of 
the Middle Ages. («) The first stage covers the ascetic 
life, neither organized nor separated from the Church. 
It comes down from the ante-Nicene age, and is noticed 
in the article Asceticism (q. v.). In the 4th century 
it took the form, for the most part, of either hermit or 
coenobite life, and continued in the Church itself, espe- 
cially among the clergy, who might be called half- 
monks. ( h ) The second stage, which is hermit-life or 
anchoretism [see Anachoiiets], arose in the beginning 
of the 4th century, gave asceticism a fixed and perma- 
nent shape, and pushed it even to external separation 
from the world. It took the prophets Elijah and John 
the Baptist for its models, and went beyond them (comp. 
Lond. Qu. Rev. April, lb55, p. 164). Not content with 
partial and temporary retirement from common life, 
which may be united with social intercourse and useful 
labors, the consistent anchoret secluded himself from all 
society, even from kindred ascetics, and came only ex- 
ceptionally into contact with human affairs, either to 
receive the visits of admirers of every class, especially 
of the sick and the needy (which were very frequent in 
the case of the more celebrated monks), or to appear in 
the cities on some extraordinary occasion, as a spirit from 
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another world, llis clothing was a hair shirt and a ! 
wild-beast’s skin ; his food bread and salt ; his dwelling 
a cave ; his employment prayer, affliction of the body, 
and contlict with satanic powers and wild images of 
fancy. They were, as Montalembcrt says, “ nails com- 
me des enfauts, et forts comme des geants;” thougli 
Villemain, forming a more uuimpassioned estimate of 
monasticism and its results, says, “De cette rude ecole 
du desert il sortait des grands homines et des fous;” 
heroes and madmen (Melanges King. Chret. p. 35G). The 
anchorets maintained from choice, after the cessation of 
the persecutions, the seclusion to which they had orig- 
inally resorted as an expedient of security; and a later 
development of the same principle is found in the still 
more remarkable psychological phenomenon of the cel- 
ebrated Pillar Saints (q. v.). 

The founder of the anchoretic mode of life is sup- 
posed to have been one certain Paul of Thebes, but St. 
Anthony is generally looked upon as ‘‘the father of mo- 
nasticism” (Xeander, ii, 229) ; and though this is per- 
haps going a little too far, he must certainly be regarded 
as the principal influence in the anchoretic movement. 
Says Xeander (Ch. Hist . ii, 228, 229), “In the 4th cen- 
tury men were not agreed on the question as to who 
was to be considered the founder of monasticism, whether 
Paul or Anthony. If by this was to be understood the 
individual from whom the spread of this mode of life 
proceeded, the name was unquestionably due to the lat- 
ter: for if Paul was the first Christian hermit, yet he 
must have remained unknown to the rest of the Chris- 
tian world, and without the influence of Anthony would 
have found no followers. (Before Anthony, there may 
have been many who, by inclination or by peculiar out- 
ward circumstances, were led to adopt this mode of life; 
but they remained, at least, unknown.) The first whom 
tradition — which in this case, it must be confessed, is 
entitled to little confidence, and much distorted by fa- 
ble— cites by name is the above-mentioned Paul. lie 
is said to have been moved by the Decian persecution, 
which no doubt raged with peculiar violence in his 
native land, the Thebaid, in Upper Egypt, to withdraw 
himself, when a young man, to a grotto in a remote 
mountain. By degrees he became attached to the mode 
of life he had adopted at first out of necessity. Nour- 
ishment and clothing were supplied him by a palm-tree 
that had sprung up near the grotto. Whether every- 
thing in this legend, or, if not everything, what part of 
it, is historically true, it is impossible to determine. 
According to the tradition, Anthony (q. v.) . . . having 
heard of Paul, visited him, and made him known to 
others. But as Athanasius, in his life of Anthony, is 
wholly silent as to this matter, which he certainly would 
have deemed an important circumstance — though he 
states that Anthony visited all ascetics who were expe- 
rienced in the spiritual life — the story must be dismissed 
as unworthy of credit.” 

It was really Anthony who gave to his age a pattern, 
which was seized with love and enthusiasm by many 
hearts that longed after Christian perfection, and which 
excited many to emulate it. Like Paul, Anthony was 
a native of Egypt, and being himself of a noble family, 
his influence was considerable, and he persuaded many 
members of the old Egyptian families to join him, and 
spread his ascetic views and practices throughout all 
Egypt ; even the deserts of this country, to the borders 
of Lvbia, were sprinkled with numerous anaehoretic so- 
cieties. Hence the institution spread to Palestine and 
Syria, and Anthony, indeed, was visited not only by 
Egyptian ascetics, but. also by those coming from Jeru- 
salem (see Palladii Lansittca. c. 2ti. Ribliuth. putrum Pa- 
risiemis , t. xiii, fol. 939). Thus it was that Anthony, 

“ without aug conscious design of his own" (Xeander), i 
became the founder of this new mode of Christian liv- 
ing; for it in truth happened of its own accord, with- 
out any special efforts of his, that persons of similar dis- 
position attached themselves to him, and, building their 
cells around his, made him their spiritual guide and 


governor, and thus constituted the first societies of Ana- 
chorets, who lived scattered, in single cells or huts, 
united together under one superior — demonstrating, 
moreover, that in monasticism prevailed the same law 
as in every other intellectual movement. An idea 
exists long in a state of free solution, till the master- 
mind is revealed, destined to give it fixity and perma- 
nence; and from that time it becomes a nucleus around 
which system gathers and crystallizes. Thus the re- 
cluses of the desert continued to gain in strength and 
number until gathered by Anthony; the connecting tie 
being a triple vow of chastity, poverty, and manual la- 
bor for the common good. Thenceforth the attention 
of Christendom was attracted to the Thebaid; all who 
needed it found there an asylum. But it was, after all, 
only for the East, and not for the world. Christianity 
had proved itself adapted to the wants of all; this form 
of asceticism could prevail only where the climate fa- 
vored a hermit’s life. It was too eccentric and unprac- 
tical for the West, and hence less frequent there, espe- 
cially in the rougher climates. To the female sex it 
was entirely unsuited. An order of widows, employed in 
charitable works, and supported from the offerings of the 
faithful, was apparently one of the primitive institutions 
of the apostles (Lea, Celibacg, p, 100 j; yet they were not 
separated from the world, but moved in it. See Dea- 
conesses. There was, to be sure, a class of hermits, the 
Sarabuites (q. v.) in Egypt, and the Rhemoloths (q. v.) 
in Syria; but their quarrelsomeness, occasional intem- 
perance, and opposition to the clergy brought them into 
ill-repute. 

(c) The third step in the progress of the monastic 
life brings us to C&nobitism or cloister life — monasti- 
cism in the ordinary sense of the word. The necessi- 
! ties of the religious life itself — as the attendance at 
public worship, the participation of the sacraments, 
i the desire for mutual instruction and edification — nat- 
urally enough led gradually to modifications of the 
, degree and of the nature of the solitude. First came 
the simplest form of common life, which sought to 
combine the personal seclusion of individuals with the 
common exercise of all the public duties; an aggrega- 
tion of separate cells into the same district, called by 
the name Laura , with a common church, in which ail 
assembled for praj’er and public worship. From the 
union of the common life with personal solitude is de- 
rived the name coenobite , i. e. common life, by which 
this class of monks is distinguished from the strict sol- 
itaries, as the anchorets or eremites. In this, too, is 
involved, in addition to the obligations of poverty and 
chastity, which were vowed by the anchorets, a third 
obligation of obedience to a superior, which, in con- 
junction with the two former, has ever been held to 
constitute the essence of the religious or monastic life. 
See Monastery. 

Like all the other ascetic institutions, the monastic 
life also found its home in Egypt. The country was 
certainly favorable to the production and expansion 
of just such an institution. “The land where Orien- 
tal and Grecian literature, philosophy, and religion, 
Christian orthodoxy and Gnostic heresy, met both in 
friendship and in hostility,” was in everyway adapted 1 
to be “the native land” of the monastic life. We may 
add also that “monasticism was favored and promoted 
here by climate and geographic features, by the oasis- 
like seclusion of the country, by the bold contrast of 
barren deserts with the fertile valley of the Xile, by 
the superstition, t he contemplative turn, and the pas- 
sive endurance of the national character, by the ex- 
ample of the Therapeutic, and by the moral principles 
of the Alexandrian fathers; especially by Origen's 
theory of a higher and lower morality, and of the merit 
of voluntary poverty and celibacy.” Even back in 
the days of Julian we arc told by him that the Egyp- 
tians bear the most exquisite torture without a mur- 
mur, and would rather be tormented to deatli than 
compromise truth, fcjuch natures, once seized with 
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religious enthusiasm, were certainly very eminently 
qualified for saints of the desert. No wonder, then, 
that the monastic life soon gained general favor. Pa- 
chomius (292-348), a disciple of Anthony, is recognised 
as the founder of this peculiar ascetic life. I’alla- 
dius, himself a convert in these earl} 1 - days to this in- 
stitution, furnishes an account of its progress in con- 
nection with an account of its author, which Neander 
thus presents: “Pachomius, at the beginning of the 
4th century, when a young man, after having obtained 
his Telease from the military service, into which he 
had been forced, attached himself to an aged hermit, 
with whom he passed tw r elve years of his life. Here 
lie felt the impulse of Christian love, which taught him 
that he ought not to live merely so as to promote his 
own growth to perfection, but to seek also the salva- 
tion of his brethren. He supposed — unless this is a 
decoration of the legend — that in a vision he heard 
the voice of an angel giving utterance to the call in 
his own breast — it was the divine will that he should 
he an instrument for the good of his brethren, by rec- 
onciling them to God ( Vita Pachom. § 15). On Ta- 
bennae, an island of the Nile, in Upper Egypt, be- 
twixt the Nomes of Tenthyra and Thebes, he founded 
a society of monks, which during the lifetime of Pa- 
chomius himself numbered three thousand, and after- 
wards seven thousand members ; and thus went on 
increasing until, in the first half of the 5th century, it 
could reckon within its rules fifty thousand monks 
(. Lauricica. , vi, 1, c. 909 ; also c. 38, fol. 957 ; Hierony- 
mi Prcefat. in regulam Pachomii , § 7).” We are told 
that when Athanasius visited Pachomius three thou- 
sand monks passed before him in procession, chanting 
hymns, and exhibiting practical proofs of direct piety 
under the monastic rule. Nor was the new movement 
confined to the Tabennre region. The development in 
the Nitrian and Thebaid deserts was equally rapid ; 
so that Rufinus (F. Pair, ii, 7) affirms that the monas- 
tic population of Egypt equalled the inhabitants of the 
towns. In the single district of Nitria, we are told, 
there were no fewer than fifty monasteries (Sozomen, 
Eccles. Hist, vi, 31), and the civil authorities even found 
it expedient to place restrictions on their excessive 
multiplication. Neither was the movement confined to 
Egypt. Arabia, Syria, Palestine, and more especially 
the region of Mount Sinai, soon swarmed with recluses, 
and were thickly studded with monasteries. ‘‘We 
daily receive monks,” says Jerome (346-420), writing 
at Bethlehem, “from India, and Persia, and Ethiopia.” 
The entire Eastern Church gave this practice confi- 
dence, and the greatest teachers of the Church — as 
Gregory Nazianzen (329-389). Basil the Great (328- 
379), and the golden-tongued Chrysostom (342-407) — 
became its enthusiastic admirers and promoters. Nor 
did the desert remain the home of the new life. Mo- 
nastic institutions were soon transplanted to the towns, 
and in agitated times these places became safe houses 
of refuge from the troubles of the world. Indeed, it 
must be conceded by all honest students of early eccle- 
siastical history that the example of the monasticism 
of the early Eastern Church had a powerful influence 
in forwarding the progress of Christianity ; although 
it is also certain that the admiration which it excited 
occasionally led to its natural consequence among the 
members, by eliciting a spirit of pride and ostentation, 
and b} r provoking, sometimes to fanatical excesses of 
austerity, sometimes to hypocritical simulations of 
rigor. The abuses which arose, even in the early 
stages of monachism, are deplored by the very fathers 
who are most eloquent in their praises of the institu- 
tion itself. These abuses prevailed chiefly in a class 
of monks called Sarabaites (q. v.), who lived in small 
communities of three or four, and sometimes led a 
wandering and irregular life. Yet though many took 
exception to any abuses growing out of the institution, 
but few were found, like Jovinian, to assail the princi- 
ple. And even emperors, as, e. g., Yalens and his suc- 


cessors, sought in vain to arrest the too rapid increase 
of monachism. A picture is drawn by Theodoret, in 
his Religious Histories, of the rigor and mortification 
practiced in some of the greater monasteries, which 
goes far to explain the assertion of Protestant writers 
that the monks were commonly zealots in religion ; 
and that much of the bitterness of the religious contro- 
versies of the East was due to their unrestrained zeal ; 
and that the opinions which led to these controversies 
originated for the most part among the theologians of 
the cloisters. (Most famous among these was an or- 
der called Accemetee [Gr. sleepless'], from their main- 
taining the public services of the C'hurch day and night 
without interruption. See Image-worship ; Moxo- 
PH Y SITES ; Moxothelites ; Nestorians.) 

Under the growing influence of the Byzantine em- 
perors, the Eastern Church, and with it Eastern mon- 
achism, lost all vitality and became petrified. No 
attempts were made to revive its declining vigor by 
creating new organizations, and though there have 
indeed been occasional examples of splendid benevo- 
lence in Oriental monachism, these are after all iso- 
lated instances. “As a general rule,” says Stanley, 
“there has arisen in the East no society like the Bene- 
dictines (see below), held in honor wherever literature 
or civilization has spread; no charitable orders, like 
the Sisters of Mercy, which carry light and peace in 
the darkest haunts of suffering humanity” ( Eastern 
Church , p. 114). Traditionally all the Eastern monks 
have followed up to the present day the so-called rule 
of Pachomius, or, as they prefer, of St. Anthony. They 
remain numerous in all the Eastern churches, and 
some of their establishments, as the convents of Mount 
Athos, are still celebrated for their literary treasures 
or political influence [see Monks, Eastern] ; but they 
have ceased to be powerful agencies of religious influ- 
ence. This is of course easily to be accounted for on 
general principles. The Eastern Church is by us of 
the West recognised as stationary and immutable, while 
our own motto is progress and flexibility. Hence ac- 
tive life is, on the strict Eastern theory, an abuse of 
the system. And while the monastic life, as we shall 
presently examine it in detail, in the Western world is 
characterized by literary and agricultural activity, the 
Eastern monks, whether in Egypt or Greece, have al- 
ways passed a passive life, turning aside, and that only 
occasionally, simply to secure the necessaries for their 
subsistence. Some monks, it is true, devoted a por- 
tion of their time to mechanical trades, among which, 
we find ship-building, and to agriculture; but all -their 
occupations and rules were after all designed to over- 
come the desires of the body, and to make it a willing 
servant and instrument of the soul in its excessive re- 
ligious aspirations. Annihilation of individualism was 
aimed at, in order to be wholly possessed and owned 
by God. The wildest individual excesses of a Bruno 
ora Dunstan seem poor beside the authorized national, 
we may almost say imperial, adoration of the pillar 
saints of the East. Thus also, e. g., amid all the con- 
troversies of the 5th century, on one religious subject 
the conflicting East maintained its unity — in the rever- 
ence of the hermit on the pillar. The West certainly 
has never had a Simeon Stylites (q. v.). 

It is clearly apparent, then, to the careful student 
of ecclesiastical history that monasticism proper, in 
its first stage, was developed in the Eastern Church. 
But we shall see presently that monasticism was ear- 
ly transplanted to the West also. We will see it, 
however, in a modified form, really constituting the 
fourth and last stage of asceticism, or the second stage 
of monasticism proper. Before we pass to its consid- 
eration, it may not be amiss to regard here the third 
stage in its relation to the other two that preceded it. 
Pachomius himself, as we have seen, was originally a 
hermit. It will be found upon examination that all 
other ascetics who are marked as the most celebrated 
order-founders of later days were also originally her- 
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mits. Cloister life, indeed, is a regular organization ' 
of the ascetic life on a social basis, recognising as it 
does, at least in a measure, the social clement of hu- 
man nature, and representing it in a narrower sphere 
secluded from the larger world. Hence hermit life 
led to cloister life, and the cloister life became not only 
a refuge for the spirit weary of the world, but also in 
many ways a school for practical life in the Church. 
"We must* certainly confess that it formed the transi- 
tion from isolated to social Christianity; for it con- 
sists in an association of a number of anchorets of the 
same sex for mutual advancement in ascetic holiness. 
The coenobites, living somewhat according to the laws 
of civilization, under one roof, and under a superin- 
tendent or abbot, divide their time between common 
devotions and manual labor, and devote their surplus 
provisions to charity; except the mendicant monks, 
who themselves live by alms. 

In this modified form monasticism became available 
to the female sex, to which the solitary desert life was 
utterly impracticable; and with the cloisters of monks 
there appear at once cloisters also of nuns. Antho- 
ny and Pachomius, we are told hv their biographers, 
were tended by their sisters; Ammonius by his wife; 
and crowds of heroic women confided their honor to 
the wilderness rather than to the caprices of fortune 
in times of trouble. Hence this germ of nunneries 
developed their growth even as rapidly as the monas- 
teries, and, though the cause no longer exists, cloisters 
for female ascetics abound to this day in the East and 
in the West. See Nunneries. 

((/) Fourth Stage o f Monasticism . — The same social 
impulse, finally, which produced monastic congrega- 
tions, led afterwards to monastic orders, unions of a 
number of cloisters under one rule and a common gov- 
ernment. In this, the fourth and last stage, monasti- 
cism presents itself in the West, and played no little 
part, we gladly confess, for the diffusion of Christian- 
ity and the advancement of learning, becoming in one 
sense even the cradle of the German Reformation 
(comp. Schaft", Ch. Hist, ii, 158, 17(3). 

We have seen above that Athanasius, one of the 
Western Church fathers, was in the East, and enjoyed 
a personal association with Anthony and Pachomius. 
When Athanasius returned to Home (about A.l). 341), 
he determined to introduce the practice of the monas- 
tic life into the Western Church. lie brought home 
with him some Egyptian monks for the purpose of ini- 
tiating; the Homans, and in order to exhibit to them liv- 
ing evidence of the sanctifying principles of the new 
“religio.” Their uncouth and savage appearance, 
however, excited disgust and ridicule, and for a time 
the effort failed. Hut Athanasius, in nowise discon- 
certed, published a biographical account of St. Antho- 
ny, which, being early translated into Latin, had great 
influence on the people. Besides, respectable bishops 
of the West, who had been banished to the East dur- 
ing the Arian controversies, brought back with them, 
on their return, an enthusiasm for the monastic life. 
In Home especially the feeling of ridicule gave way 
to enthusiastic admiration, and men and women of rank 
were impelled by the ascetic spirit which was spread 
by Jerome (346-420) during his residence in that city 
to retire from the great world, in which they had shone, 
and devote themselves to the monastic life. Patri- 
cians, rich merchants, and men of letters adopted the 
distinctive dress of the anchorite, and with it the three 
self-denying vows of the ascetic life. .Senators ami 
matrons transformed their palaces and country -seats. 
Villas, bearing the names of Gracchus, Scipio, Camil- 
lus, and Marcell us, were converted by the represent- 
atives of these great names into monasteries (the ru- 
ins of the Anician palace, of vast extent, were still to 
be seen in the middle of the 8th century lit the gate of 
Nursia [comp. Montalcmbert, ii, 8] ; and the family 
from whence it had its name is renowned in the annals 
of monasticism as the stock of which Benedict and 


Gregory the Great were descendants). From Rome 
the movement spread through the provinces, and es- 
tablished itself in the isles of the Mediterranean ; chief- 
ly through the energetic action of Eusebius of Vercelli, 
who, like Athanasius, had obtained a temporary rest- 
ing-place in the Thebaid when driven from his see. 
Men possessing such great influence as Ambrose of Mi- 
lan, John Curianus, Martin of Tours, the presbyter 
Jerome (q. v.), also contributed subsequently, in the 
course of the 4th century, still further to awaken and 
diffuse this tendency of the Christian spirit in Italy 
and in Gaul. 

Everywhere the institution now spread rapidly, in 
the same general forms in which the monasteries were 
built up in the EasJ. Pachomius had started some of 
these and given them monastic shape, but it was re- 
served for Basil the Great (328-379) to give perfect 
organization to the vast army of monks, and to bind 
them by a formal vow of chastity, poverty (involving 
the duty of self-support by manual labor), and obedi- 
ence to authority. But even Basil’s work was vague 
and desultory, and St. Augustine was not a little tried 
in his endeavors to diffuse monasticism in North Africa 
and Italy. He condemned the idleness of the monks, 
ever fearing the danger which would spring from af- 
fording too great freedom to men who had been accus- 
tomed to severe corporeal labor and to rigid restraint. 
Many there were who would he right well disposed to 
exchange a needy, sorrowful, and laborious life for one 
free from all care, exempt from labor, and at the same 
time enjoy the pleasure of being looked up to with 
universal respect. Those who discarded the obligation 
to manual labor ventured, in defending their princi- 
ples, to pervert many passages of the New Testament. 
When that precept of the apostle Paul in 2 Thess. iii, 
12 was objected to them, they appealed, on the other 
hand, to those misconceived passages in the Sermon on 
the Mount in which all care for the wants of the mor- 
row, hence all labor to acquire the means of sustenance 
for the morrow, were forbidden. Christian perfection 
was made to consist in this — that men should expect, 
without laboring for their support, to bo provided for 
by the hand of God, like the fowls of the air. This 
precept of Christ, they contended, Paul could not mean 
to contradict ; the laboring, accordingly, as well as the 
eating, in those words of Paul, must be understood not 
in the literal, but in a spiritual sense — as referring to 
the obligation of communicating the nourishment of 
the divine Word, which men had themselves received, 
to others also — an example of the perversion of .Script- 
ure worthy to be noticed. But not only Augustine — 
other friends of monasticism soon came to apprehend 
the obstacles likely to face Christian activity, and a 
Church Council, that of Chalcedon (A.D. 451), found it 
necessary to pass canons for the regulation of monks. 
Yet these changes could affect only the East, the West 
having no part in its deliberations, and having as its 
representatives only four papal legates. Hence, while 
in the. East some provisions were made for the safety 
of Christian asceticism, in the garb of monasticism, 
the Western Church was constantly and considerably 
modifying the Eastern practices, until the relaxations 
of Western monastics threatened apostasy and heresy 
unlimited. The inmates of different cells under the 
same head varied in their observance, each recluse re- 
taining his accustomed usage when admitted into the 
community. And, in truth, no rule could well he uni- 
versal. In Gaul the monks declaimed against the se- 
vere rule of fasting imported from the East. A disci- 
pline that was practicable under a burning Syrian sun 
required modification to suit the colder latitude of 
Gaul. Discontent and laxity were taking hold everj r - 
wliere, and inonachism would perhaps have been una- 
ble to withstand the destructive influences which, in 
this and the following times, were spreading far and 
wide; and the irregularities prevailing in the spirit- 
ual order would have become more widely diffused in 
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Western monachism, which had a still laxer constitu- 
tion, had not a remarkable man introduced into the 
monastic life a more settled order and a more rigid 
discipline, and given it the shaping and direction ot' a 
hierarchical religious order, by which it became so influ- 
ential an instrument to Christianity, particularly for the 
conversion and the culture of rude nations (Neander, 
ii, 259). This remarkable man was Benedict, an Ital- 
ian monk of the early part of the 6th century. His 
religious rules were at first intended and framed mere- 
ly for the government of the convent Monte Cassino 
(q. v.). over which he presided, but they afterwards were 
adopted by or forced upon a very great number of 
monasteries. His rule was founded on that of Paeho- 
mius, though in many respects it deviated from it. 
His great object seems to have been to render the dis- 
cipline of the monks milder, their establishment more 
solid, and their manners more regular than those of 
other monastic establishments. “Benedict,” sa} r s Ne- 
ander, “aimed to counteract the licentious life of the 
irregular monks — who roamed about the country, and 
spread a corrupting influence both on manners and on 
religion — by the introduction of a severer discipline 
and spirit of order.” The dominant principles of 
Benedict’s rule are obedience and labor; being ad- 
ministrative rather than creative in its origin, and pre- 
supposing the existing rules of ehastity and poverty. 
The founder speaks of his rule as merely a beginning, 
a tentative ordinance — “ Hane minimam inchoationis 
regulam,” etc. (c. 73). The principal of every estab- 
lishment was enjoined to take counsel, either of the 
whole house in capitular assembly, or of the decanal 
body chosen from the different decades of the communi- 
ty. A candidate for the novitiate was long kept with- 
out the walls to try his constancy. When admitted 
within, he was placed for two months under the tuition 
and surveillance of an experienced monk, and warned 
daily with respect to the hardships and discipline of the 
monastery. If the novice still wished to take the vow, 
the laws of the society were read over to him, and per- 
mission given him to return to the world if he so 
pleased. The same opportunity was three times re- 
peated during the year of novitiate, at the expiration 
of which time be was admitted as a member of the 
community. The sixty-three heads under which the 
rule is arranged refer to the relative duties of the 
principal and subordinate members — divine worship, 
discipline, household economy, and various ordinances 
referring to hospitality, missions, nursing, etc. The 
prescribed dress was in all probability that which had 
always been adopted by recluses, for it is almost the 
same coarse garb as that which Columella (I)e Re Rus- 
tica , xi, 1) recommends for the farm serf in all kinds of 
weather. The whole time of the monks of his order he 
directed to be divided between prayer, reading, the ed- 
ucation of youth, and other pious and learned labors. 
All who entered his order were obliged to promise 
when they were received as novitiates, and to repeat 
their promise when they were admitted as full mem- 
bers of the society, that they would in no respect and 
on no account attempt to change or add to the rules 
which he had instituted. Doubtless aware that the 
ascetic severity of many of the monastic orders in the 
East was unsuited to the rude men of the West, and 
also to the more unfriendly climate, Benedict did not 
require of his monks many of the mortifications which 
were sometimes imposed upon those of the East, and 
allowed them several indulgences which were there 
sometimes forbidden. His rule was consequent^ em- 
braced by nearly all the monks of the West. In some 
of the more isolated ehurehes, as, for instance, that of 
Britain, it would seem that the reformations of St. 
Benedict were not introduced until a late period; and 
in the churches of that country, as well as those of Ire- 
land, they were a subject of considerable controversy. 

Benedict admitted both the learned and unlearned 
into his order ; it was the duty of the first to assist 


at the choir, of the latter to attend to the household 
economy and temporal concerns of the monastery. 
At this period, it may be observed, the recitation of 
the divine office at the choir (as it is called by the 
Roman Catholics) -was confined to the monks ; after- 
wards it was established as the duty of all priests, 
deacons, and sub-dcaeons. The Benedictines at first 
admitted none into their order who were not well in- 
structed how to perform it ; but it was not necessary 
that they should be priests, or even in holy orders. 
Afterwards man} r were admitted who were ignorant 
of the duty of the choir; they were employed in meni- 
al duties : hence the introduction of Lay Brothers into 
the Benedictine order. When first introduced, the} 7 
were not considered as a portion of the monastic es- 
tablishment, but as merely attached and subordinate 
to it; but in course of time both the order and the 
Church acknowledged them to be, in the strictest sense 
of the word, professed religious. All other religions 
orders, both men and women, following the example 
of the Benedictines, have admitted lay brothers and 
sisters. In 1322 the Council of Vienna ordered all 
monks to enter into the order of priesthood. The 
monks of Vallombrosa, in Tuscany, are the first among 
whom lay brothers are found under that appellation. 
See Lay Brother ; Priesthood. One of the most 
important modifications of monachism in the West, 
it will be noticed by the careful reader, regarded 
the nature of the occupation in which the monks were 
to be engaged during the times not directly devoted 
to prayer, meditation, or other spiritual exercises. 
In the East, manual labor formed the chief, if not the 
sole external occupation prescribed to the monks; it 
being held as a fundamental principle that for each 
individual the main business of life was the sanctifica- 
tion of his own soul. In the West, besides the labor 
of the hands, mental occupation was also prescribed, 

I not, it is true, for all, but for those for whom it was es- 
! peeially calculated. From an early period, therefore, 
j the convents of the West became schools of learning, 
j and training-houses for the clergy and the missionary, 
j At a later period, most monasteries possessed a scrip- 
! toriurn , or writing-room, in which the monks were em- 
ployed in the transcription of MSS. ; and though much 
of the 'work so done was, as might naturally be expect- 
ed, in the department of sacred learning, yet it is to 
the scholars of the cloister we owe the preservation of 
most of those masterpieces of ancient classic literature 
which have reached our age (comp., however, Leckey, 
Hist. Europ. Morals, ii, 220 sq.). Thence also went 
out those who became founders of Christianity in hea- 
then countries. In this way German}' and Switzer- 
land were converted. In these, as well as in the Sla- 
vic countries, it was not only by preaching, but still 
more by the establishment of convents having the 
character of agricultural establishments, that conver- 
sion was advanced (comp. Maelear, Hist, of Christian 
Missions in the Middle Ages , p. 406 sq.). 

3. Degeneracy of Monachism, and its Extension . — 
The irruption of the Lombards into Italy and of the 
Saracens into Spain, and the civil wars in France af- 
ter the death of Charlemagne, as well as the many 
favors received from the Church, which had come to 
regard recluses as a higher class of Christians, hav- 
ing facilitated the growth of moral corruption among 
the monastics, and having introduced great disorder 
also among the Benedictines, several attempts at re- 
form were made, and for many centuries the history 
of monachism now comes to present a continual strug- 
gle of reformers w r ith the laxity, indifference, or immo- 
rality obtaining in a larger or lesser number of the 
convents of those times. The first and most noted of 
the reformers was Benedict of Aniane (f 821), whose 
commentary on the rule of Benedict of Nursia obtain- 
ed later an equally authoritative character. Next in 
order stands Berno, the founder of the Clugny Congre- 
gation (q. v.), afterwards reformed by his successor, 
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St. Odo. Several monasteries adopted Odo’s reforms ; 
but it was Clugn}' alone that enjoyed the greatest 
privileges, and it was generally looked upon as the 
main pillar of the reformatory party. It controlled 
nearly all the important convents of Gaul and Italy. 
In the lltli century the Benedictine order again fell 
from its original purity and strictness. This gave rise 
to many attempts to restore it to its pristine form and 
object ; hence arose the Carthusians, the Camaldules, 
the Crlestines, the Cistercians, the monks of Grammont, 
the Congregation of St . Maur, and the celebrated monks 
of La Trappe. 

In the 8th century a kind of middle order between 
the monks and the clergy had been formed, called the 
canons regular of St. Augustine. Their dwellings 
and table were in common, and they assembled at 
fixed hours for the divine service. In these respects 
they resembled the monks ; but they differed from 
them in taking no vows, and they often officiated in 
churches committed to their care. Having degener- 
ated in the 12th century, pope Nicholas II introduced 
a considerable reformation among them. At this pe- 
riod they seem to have divided into several branches 
of the original order; some formed themselves into 
communities, in which there was a common dwelling 
and table, but each monk, after contributing to the 
general stock, employed the fruits of his benefices as 
lie deemed proper. At the head of another union was 
the bishop of Chartres. They adopted a more rigid 
and austere mode of life, renounced their worldly pos- 
sessions, all private property, and lived exactly as the 
strictest order of monks did. This gave rise to the 
distinction between the secular and regular canons. 
The former observed the decree of pope Nicholas II ; 
the latter followed the bishop of Chartres, and were 
called the regular canons of St. A ugusiine, because they 
were formed on the rules laid down by St. Augustine 
in his Epistles. They kept public schools for the in- 
struction of youth, and exercised a variety of other 
employments useful to the Church. A reform was 
effected in the Augnstines by St. Norbert ; and, as he 
presided over a convent at I’rimontre, in Picardy, 
those monks who adopted his rule were called Pre- 
monstratens's . They spread throughout Europe with 
great rapidity. 

Other orders also arose, mainly devoted to special 
benevolent or religious purposes. Thus, e. g., the Or- 
der of St. Anthony (1005) and the Hospitallers (1078) de- 
voted themselves to the nursing of the sick, the Order 
of Fontevraud (1004) to the correction of lewd women, 
and the Trinitarians (1108) to the redeeming of Chris- 
tian prisoners. Even the warlike tendencies of those 
times sought a union with the monastic spirit by the 
establishment of several orders of knights, such as 
the Knights of St. John, the Templars, the Teutonic 
Knights, the orders of St. Jago, Calatrava, Alcantara, 
Avis, and St. Maurice. See Knighthood. During 
this period convents of nuns were also established, the 
institutes and regulations of which were similar to 
those adopted by the Benedictines and Augustiues, or 
to the reformed branches springing from those two 
great orders. 

We sec in all this that in the remarkable religions 
movement which characterized the Church of the 12th 
century the. principle of monachisin underwent consid- 
erable modification ; and yet, however active and con- 
sistent these different orders might be, they were still 
too imperfectly adapted to the wants of the fast ap- 
proaching 1,1th century. There was yet too much 
self-indulgence in the inhabitants of the cloister, and 
too little for the general want in the semi-monastic 
orders of the knights. The latter were too much con- 
lined to special wants in life only ; the former, as men 
who had renounced the business of this world to make 
themselves another in the cloisters where they lived 
and died, kept too far aloof from secular concerns; and | 
even where they had been most assiduous in the duties I 


of their convent, their attachment to it often indis- 
posed them to stand forward and do battle with the 
numerous sects that threatened to subvert Christianity 
itself. Something ruder and more practical, less wed- 
ded to peculiar spots and less entangled by superflu- 
ous property, was needed if the Church was to retain 
its rigid and monastic form (comp. Hardwick, Ch. Hist. 

I M. A. p. 230). The want was made peculiarly ap- 
i parent when the Albigenses began to lay unwonted 
stress on their own poverty and to decry the self- 
indulgence of the monks ; and the Church itself, fear- 
ing for its safety, declared against the further extension 
of the monastic power in the Lateran Council of 1215. 

At this juncture arose the two mendicant orders, (1) 
the Minors or Franciscans (q. v.), and (2) the Preach- 
ers or Dominicans (q. v.), both destined for two centu- 
ries to play a leading part in all the fortunes of the 
Church. See Mendicants. They aimed at being 
the best soldiers of the Church militant, and they had 
therefore a marked influence on subsequent Church 
history. They renounced every kind of worldly goods, 
and founded what was termed an “order of penitence” 
(the third estate of friars), composed of the laity (espe- 
cially the working classes), who, while pledged to do 
the bidding of the pope and to observe the general 
regulations of the institute, were not restricted by the 
vow of celibacy, nor compelled to take their leave en- 
tirely of the world. We thus see that the spiritual 
egotism, so to speak, of the early monaehism, which in 
some sense limited the work of the cloister to the 
sanctification of the individual, gave place to the more 
comprehensive range of spiritual duty, and made the 
spiritual and even the temporal necessities of one's 
neighbor, equally with if not more than one’s own, the 
object of the work of the cloister. But more than that. 
The mendicants thus created for themselves a numer- 
ous and influential party among the laity by these ter- 
tiaries, and the Church, prizing this hold on the com- 
munity, stood ready to give place to such aids. They 
wandered overall Europe, instructing the people, both 
old and young, and exhibiting such an aspect of sanc- 
tity and self-denial that they speedily became objects 
of universal admiration. Their churches were crowd- 
ed, while those of the regular parish priests were al- 
most wholly deserted ; all classes sought to receive the 
sacraments at their hands; their advice was eagerly 
courted in secular business, and even in the most intri- 
cate political affairs; so that in the 13th and two fol- 
lowing centuries the mendicant orders generally, but 
more especially the Dominicans and Franciscans, were 
intrusted with the management of all matters both in 
Church and State. They also secured many of the 
chairs of the theological schools in spite of the secular 
clergy, and the most illustrious representatives of the 
13th and 14th centuries (Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventu- 
ra, Albcrtus Magnus, Alexander of llales, etc.) were 
either Dominicans or Franciscans. Several of their 
number filled the highest ecclesiastical positions, even 
the papal chair. They certainly raised monaehism to 
the zenith of its power, influence, and prosperity. Be- 
sides the Franciscans and the Dominicans, there were 
tiic Carmelites and the Hermits of St. Augustine, but 
both of these were much inferior in number, reputa- 
tion, and influence to the Franciscans and Dominicans. 
Having thus become both important and powerful, 
the mendicants rapidly multiplied, and the most seri- 
ous results were likely to arise, as they were generally 
independent of episcopal jurisdiction, and were rivals 
to bishops and priests. The high estimation, more- 
over, into which monaehism had risen, more particu- 
larly through the wide-spread influence of the begging 
friars, awakened a spirit of bitter hostility, not simply 
in all orders of the clergy, but also in the universities. 
In England the University of Oxford, and in France 
the University of Paris, arduously labored to overthrow 
its now spreading power. Pope Gregory X, with a 
view to check the overgrown evil, weut so far even as 
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to issue a decree prohibiting all the orders which had 
originated since the time of Innocent III (A. D. 1200), 
and reduced the mendicants to four orders — the Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augustinians. 
The Church of Rome, says Butler, “ has acknowledged 
only these four orders to be mendicant,” and the rea- 
son given is that “ an order is considered to be mendi- 
cant, in the proper import of that word, when it has no 
fixed income, and derives its whole subsistence from 
casual and uncertain bounty, obtained by personal 
mendicity. To that St. Francis did not wish his breth- 
ren to have recourse till they had endeavored to earn 
a competent subsistence by labor, and found their earn- 
ings insufficient. But soon after the decease of St. 
Francis, the exertions, equally incessant and laborious, 
of his disciples for the spiritual welfare of the faithful 
appeared, in the universal opinion of the Chureh, to be 
both incompatible with manual labor and much more 
than a compensation to the public for all they could 
possibly obtain from it by mendicity. This opinion 
was unequivocally expressed by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and sanctioned by a bull of pope Nicholas III ; since 
that time the friars have not used manual labor as a 
means of subsistence, but resorted in the first instance 
to mendicity.” Mendicity seems to have made no 
part of the original rules of the Dominicans, Carmel- 
ites, or Hermits of Augustine ; and, in consequence of 
the evils attendant on it, the Council of Trent confined 
mendicity to the Observantines and Capuchins, allow r - 
ing the other Franciscan establishments, and almost 
all the establishments of the three other orders, to ac- 
quire permanent property. 

In the 14th century, though partly cheeked by the 
mendicant orders, a general degeneracy of monaehism 
commenced, and the corruption, from which hardly a 
single order kept itself entirely free, became so over- 
whelming that towards the close of the Middle Ages 
the name monk was often used by writers as synony- 
mous with rudeness and ignorance. “The monks,” 
says Hardwick, “gorged with the ecclesiastical en- 
dowments, lost the moral elevation they had shown 
throughout the early periods of the Chnreh, and with 
it forfeited their hold on the affections of the people. 
Except the Order of Carthusians, none of them ad- 
hered to the letter of their institute. Their intellect- 
ual vigor at the same time underwent a corresponding 
deterioration, insomuch that few if any works of mer- 
it, either in the field of science or in that of theology, 
proceeded in this age from the cloisters of the West” 
(Ch. Hist. M. A. p. 343; comp. Gieseler, Eccles. Ilist. 
iii, 85 sq., 286 sq.). The monks, like a swarm of lo- 
custs, covered all Europe, proclaiming everywhere the 
obedience due to the holy mother Chnreh, the rever- 
ence due to the saints (and more especially to the Vir- 
gin Mary), the efficacy of relics, the torments of purga- 
tory, and the blessed advantages arising from indul- 
gences. Reformatory attempts were vainly made in 
every century. Different new orders — as the Jesuits, 
Brigittines, Servites , Hieronymites , and others — were 
founded ; but their influence was weak in comparison 
with that of their predecessors, and frequently, after 
an existence of fifty or one hundred years, they them- 
selves were as far astray from the primitive standard 
of rigid aseetieisni. “ The progress of monastieism,” 
says Cramp, “was distinguished for several centuries 
bj' unexampled prosperity and its ordinary attendant, 
corruption. Replenished with wealth, w T hich the igno- 
rant and superstitious people lavished upon them, 
thinking to gain favor with God thereby, the monks 
indulged in every kind of licentious excess, till they 
were as infamous for vice as their predecessors had 
been renowned for piety. Reformation was frequent- 
ly attempted, and many new orders arose, professing 
at first great zeal for purity, and adopting the strictest 
modes of discipline, verging sometimes to the extrem- j 
ity of human endurance. But these also soon shared 
‘the general fate, and sank to the same low level of 


shameless sensuality” (comp. Concil., Labbe et Cos- 
salt, ed. Mansi, tom. xviii, 270 ; Gieseler, Ecdes. Hist. 
ii, 120). The councils of Constance (A.D. 1415) and 
Basle (A.D. 1431), in their endeavors to brace up mo- 
nastic discipline afresh, devised reformatory measures ; 
but the}*- produced only transitory changes, and those 
only in few places. As a whole, it was daily more ap- 
parent that monastieism was growing almost incorri- 
gible, and was ripening daily for the scj'the. One of 
the strongest evidences of such a tendency was the 
formation of four spiritual associations to take the 
place of the monastic orders. Thus flourished, in spite 
of the indiscriminate denunciation of pope and priest 
and persecution by the Inquisition, the Beyuards or 
Beguines , who must be regarded as an offshoot of mo- 
nastieism, though they exhibited a freer and less hie- 
rarchical spirit. They flourished mainly in Germany 
and the Netherlands ; but other groups, in which the 
Beguard influence was apparent, began to spread rap- 
idly throughout the West. They were religious broth- 
erhoods and sisterhoods, distinguished for their zeal in 
visiting the sick, or, as in the case of those to whom 
the name of Lollards (q. v.) was popularly given, for 
singing at funerals, and for otherwise assisting in the 
burial of the dead. This associational principle was 
further developed by the Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
a confraternity which owed their origin to Gerhard 
Groot (middle of the 14th century), and who for some 
time seemed to be preparing the way for an entirely 
new phase of monaehism. In their reformatory labors 
they frequently came into collision with the highest 
i Church authorities, especially the Inquisition, though 
! this did not prevent their spread. Their numerous so- 
cieties were equally distinguished for their mysticism 
and their usefulness. Some of the brethren were en- 
! gaged in instruction, others employed themselves in 
I various kinds of handicraft for their livelihood. One 
I of their chief objects was always to advance the relig- 
i ious education of the common people, and especially to 
raise up from them a pious clergy, so that they soon 
i became fruitful nurseries for monks. This activity, 

‘ and the respect in which the brethren w 7 ere held bv 
the people, excited powerfully the envy of the men- 
1 dieants, but they gradually slackened their opposi- 
tion when they found their own numbers increasing 
through the labors of these Fratres communis n ‘tee. 
The most remarkable of the new orders established 
in this period was that of the Minimi. Their found- 
er, Francis of Paula, a small town in Calabria, after 
having lived for a short time in an unreformed Fran- 
ciscan convent, established himself as a hermit in the 
1 neighborhood of his native city, and from 1457 gather- 
ed around him a society of those who shared his views. 
The fame of his miraculous power soon extended his 
1 society, which was confirmed by Sixtus IV (1474), nn- 
1 der the name of the Eremitae s. Francisci, first in Ita- 
' ly, and afterwards in France, where the superstitious 
Louis XI had summoned the founder of the order to 
his aid in the last extremity (1482) ; and at a later pe- 
riod in Spain. The order, distinguished always from 
the rest of the Franciscans by the observance of the 
vita quadragesimalis, received afterwards a rule from 
its founder, and, to distinguish themselves from the 
Fratres Minores, and to go one step beyond them, as- 
sumed the name of “ Ordo minimorum fratrum eremi- 
tarum Fratres Francisci de Paula.” See Minims. 

The Reformation of the 16th century may w r ell be 
called the Revolutionary period in the history of mon- 
aehism. The deep decline which this institution had 
suffered during and immediately following the Cru- 
sades, a period in which, as we have seen, even the 
knights and barons subjected their profession of war- 
riors to the forms of monkish laws, had been, it is true, 
to a very great extent relieved by a period of spiritual 
activity, ushered in b} r the mendicants. At their com- 
mencement they undoubtedly contributed to the resto- 
1 ration of primitive simplicity, their avowed object, but 
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gradually most of them also became disorderly and 
worldly ; and a leading feature in the corruption of the 
Church was perceived to be in those very orders found- 
ed to promote apostolic simplicity in the Christian 
Church. The best and most influential men in the 
Church cordially joined in the demand for a thorough 
reformation; they willingly and frankly admitted that 
the crisis had been in part occasioned by the corrup- 
tion of the clergy, secular as well as monastic, and 
they urged, in particular, the imperious necessity of a 
reformation of the religions orders (comp. Gieseler, 
Eccles. Hint, iv, 131-15G). The protest of the Reform- 
ers met with a cordial response in the breasts of mul- 
titudes whose attachment to the Church of Rome was 
warm and almost inextinguishable. In Italy attempts 
were made to renovate their youth; but on the Conti- 
nent, especially in Germany and the Netherlands, the 
people would be satisfied with nothing short of the dis- 
solution of monkery (Ranke, Papacy, i, 129, 384): they 
were determined that no monasteries or convents should 
longer subsist. This opposition had been engendered 
partly by a gradual alienation of all monastics from 
the people, but even more by the attacks that had been 
made upon it by many of the leading Reformers, who 
sought reformation within the Church. Foremost 
among them was that declared foe of all superstition, 
the immortal Erasmus (q. v.). In his early days he 
had tasted, by constraint, something of monkish life, 
and his natural abhorrence of it was made more in- 
tense by his bitter recollection, and by the trouble it 
cost him, after he had become famous, to release him- 
self from the thraldom to which his former associates 
were inclined to call him back. lie was very com- 
petent, therefore, to bear testimony for or against the 
monkish life, and when he became its opponent his 
opinions commanded the attention of all the thought- 
ful. And not only became he now an opponent, but a 
lifelong warfarer against the monks and their ideas 
and practices. His tongue and his pen also were used 
freely. Ills Praise of Folly, and, in particular, the 
Colloquies, in which the idleness, illiteracy, self-indul- 
gence, and artificial and useless austerities of “the re- 
ligious” were handled in the most diverting style, were 
read with infinite amusement by all who sympathized 
with the new studies, and by thousands who did not 
calculate the effect of this telling satire in abating 
popular reverence even for the Church establishment 
as a whole. It is not to be wondered, then, that popes, 
bishops, and councils urged upon the reformers within 
the religious orders to speed the day of transformation. 
Indeed, the internal history of nearly ever}' order re- 
cords, at this point of time, strong resolutions in favor 
of an enforcement of the rigorous primitive rules. “As 
early as 1520,” says Ranke, “and since, in proportion 
to the advances made by Protestantism in Germany, 
there arose in countries which had not yet been reached 
bv it, a feeling of the necessity of a new amelioration 
of the hierarchical order. This feeling made its way 
even in the religious orders themselves; sometimes in 
one, sometimes in another of them.” Even the Order 
of the Camaldoli, secluded as they were, owned them- 
selves implicated in the general corruption, and insti- i 
tuted reforms, by founding in 1522 a new congrega- 
tion, that of Monte Corona (comp. Ilelyot, Hist, ties \ 
ordres monasfiques, v, 271). its leader, Paul Giustini- 
ani, held, in order to the attainment of Christian per- : 
fection, three things to be essential, viz. solitude, vows, ! 
and the separation of the monks into separate cells. I 
Those small colls and oratories, such as are yet to be 
found here and there, on the highest hills, in charming 
wilds, such as seem to conduct the soul at once to sub- 
lime flights and to more profound tranquillity, are 
spoken of by him in some of his letters with special 
satisfaction. The reforms of the hermits of Monte 
Corona extended to all parts of the world. Rut not 
only in the smaller orders did this spirit of reform bear 
fruit. In the most numerous and powerful order, that 


! of the Franciscans, who had perhaps become the most 
profoundly corrupt of any, yet another new effort at 
| reformation was attempted, in addition to the many 
! that had been made before. The more rigorous party 
| achieved a complete success over those inclined to- 
' wards laxity, and several new reformed congregations 
1 branched off from them, among which the Capuchins 
were the most prominent. These friars contemplated 
the restoration of the regulations of their original 
founder — divine service at midnight, prayers at ap- 
pointed hours, discipline, and silence; in short, the 
whole severe rule of life laid down in the original in- 
stitution. One cannot but smile at the importance 
which they attached to things of no consequence ; but, 
setting that aside, it must be acknowledged that they 
again behaved with great courage, as, for example, 
during the pestilence of 1528. 

Besides the reformation of the old orders, the Church 
showed itself most prolific in producing new ones, 
and the character of the times is clearly apparent in 
many of these new organizations. The monastic in- 
stitutions of former days had been, as religious com- 
munities, essentially contemplative ; the new ones were 
predominantly operative, the mendicant orders form- 
ing, so to speak, a connecting link between the two. 
Preaching, teaching, visiting the sick and poor, and 
similar objects, formed the chief occupations of the 
new orders, to which the greatest energy was directed. 
Thus arose the Theatines (q. v.) in 1524, started by Ca- 
jetan of Thiene ; “a man,” says Ranke, “of a peace- 
ful, quiet, and soft temper, of few words, and prone to 
indulge in the ecstasies of a spiritual enthusiasm; of 
whom it was said that he wanted to reform the world, 
but without its being known that he was in the world” 
(Papacy, ii, 131). The Theatines did not call them- 
selves monks, but regular clergy ; they were priests 
bound by monkish vows, but expressly declared that 
neither in life nor worship should any mere custom 
oblige the conscience. Their desire, no doubt, was to 
prevent the spread of reformatory opinions leading to 
alienation from the Church of Rome; and, themselves 
Italians, they sought, in the resumption of clerical du- 
ties under the monastic vow, to raise up a new supply 
for the priesthood free from the objections of the times. 
They became pretty numerous, not only in Italy, but 
also in Spain, South Germany, and in France. An- 
other of these orders was that of the Parnabites (q. 
v.), also founded in Italy in 1532, suggested at Milan 
by the ravages of war and the consequent sufferings 
of the people, which the order was intended to mitigate 
by active beneficence, as well as to remove the disor- 
derly habits which it had brought in its train, by in- 
struction, preaching, and good example. Somewhat 
later, St. Philip Neri, an active and remarkable devo- 
tee of the papacy at Florence, founded the order Fa- 
thers of the Oratory, which was confirmed by pope 
Gregory XIII in 1577, and spread not only in Italy, 
but to this day continues to flourish, especially in 
France. 

But whatever might be accomplished by all these 
congregations in their own circles, either the limited 
extent of their object, as in the instance we have last 
mentioned, or that circumspection of their means, 
which was involved in the nature of the case, as on the 
part of the Theatines, hindered their exercising a gen- 
eral and thoroughly efficient influence. They are re- 
markable as signalizing, in the spontaneity of their 
origin, a powerful tendency, which contributed im- 
mensely to the restoration of Roman Catholicism ; but 
other forces were requisite in order that the bold ad- 
vance of Protestantism might lie effectually withstood. 
These forces developed themselves in a similar, but in 
a very unlooked-for and extremely peculiar manner; 
and as heretofore, so even now, monasticism proved 
Rome’s strongest ally, and the papacy once more leaned 
on the new-born babe of the monastic spirit. Leo X 
had died, leaving the fierce flame of insubordination 
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untrammelled, and Paul III had vainly tried to sub- 
due the indomitable will of that fierce monster, the 
Reformation, when suddenly there arose in the Iberian 
peninsula a semi-monastic organization, which, grow- 
ing out of the Capuchin order, laid the foundation for 
the strongest religious society the world has ever 
known. The Society of Jesus, or Jesuits, as it is gener- 
ally called, took a middle rank between monks and the 
secular clergy, approaching nearer to the regular can- 
ons than to any other order. They lived separate from 
the multitude, and were bound by religious vows ; but 
they were exempt from stated hours of worship, and 
other strict observances, by which the monks were 
bound. In short, instead of spending their time in de- 
votion and penance and fasting, the}' gave themselves 
to the active service of the Church. Their principal 
duty was to direct the education of youth and the con- 
sciences of the faithful, and to uphold the cause of the 
Church by their missions, and their pious and learned 
labors. They were divided into three classes, the first 
of w hich were the professed members. These, besides 
the ordinary vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
bound themselves to go, without murmur, inquiry, de- 
liberation, or delay, wherever the pope should think 
fit to send them : they were monastics without prop- 
erty. The second class comprehended the scholars : 
these were possessed of large revenues; their duty 
was to teach in the colleges of the order. The third 
class comprehended the novices, who lived in the houses 
of probation. (See, however, the article Jesuits.) The 
constitution of the Jesuits was controlled, more than 
that of any other order before or after, by the principle 
of an absolute submission to the Church and the pope. 
The order was to be an instrument in the hands of the 
Church ; the individual, therefore, was advised to be- 
come, with regard to the commands of his superior, as 
destitute of self-will “as a corpse,” or “as a cane in 
the hands of an old man.” No order ever carried out 
its fundamental principle more faithfully, and in sub- 
sequent battles of the Roman Catholic Church the 
Jesuits stood in the front rank. Other orders also 
were founded which proved more or less valuable sup- 
ports of the papacy. There arose even several female 
orders, among them the Elizabetkines (q. v.), the Ursu- 
lines (q. v.), and the Sisters of Charity. See Charity, 
Sisters of. One of the strongest orders -which arose 
in the 17th century was the Lazarist (q. v.). 

The culture of literature, against which in the Mid- 
dle Ages some founders of monastic orders had ex- 
pressly warned their members, showed itself, after the 
16th century, so great a necessity that it w f as practi- 
cally observed by all orders, though but few gave it 
special attention. Among those orders which thus 
greatly distinguished themselves, the French Orato- 
rians and the Benedictines of St.Maur hold by univer- 
sal consent not only the most prominent position, but 
they are even assigned a distinguished place among 
the great literary societies of the world. Indeed the 
cause of education, especially the cause of primary in- 
struction, became gradually a subject of more or less i 
interest to all the religious orders. Many congrega- 
tions, both male and female, were instituted for the 
special purpose of controlling primary instruction, es- 
pecially in France, and a large number of schools have 
ever since been under the direction of monastics. 

If the Romish Church sought to strengthen itself 
by the new measures adopted by monasticism in pro- 
viding such education for the coming generations as 
the Church could endorse, another measure was still 
needed to give the Church strength abroad. Great 
loss of territory and numbers had been suffered in con- 
sequence of the Reformation. This want also the mon- 
astics soon provided for. They became very exten- 
sively missionary organizations. Instead of confining 
their labors, as was their wont to do, to the home 
work, they now directed their attention to the foreign 
missionary cause. Most of the larger orders, espe- 1 


cially the mendicants and the Jesuits, engaged in it 
with great zeal and emulation. The latter even took, 
besides the usual three vows, a fourth obligation, viz. 
to go without hesitation as missionaries to any country 
where it might please the pope to send them. In con- 
sequence, the extent of their missionary operations in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America excelled anything 
the Roman Catholic Church had done in this field be- 
fore. See Missions. Indeed, the great majority of the 
Roman Catholic missions in all pagan countries have 
ever since been conducted by the members of religious 
orders (see Harper's Monthly for February, 1875). 

4. Present Condition of Roman Catholic Monachism. 
— In the 17th century the attention of many monastics 
was more specially directed towards the necessity of 
bringing back their institutions, as far as possible, to 
the rules and laws of their order, and the monks of the 
Roman Catholic churches now became divided into the 
Reformed and the Unreformcd, and some real effort to 
restore the monasteries and nunneries to their original 
state was attempted. But whatever necessity existed 
for these institutions in an age of barbarism and vio- 
lence, it had now ceased. The printing-press was 
proving a more powerful preservative of the Bible and 
religious literature than the cells of the monks, and 
long experience had demonstrated that to shut one’s 
self out from the world was but a sorry way to keep 
unspotted from it. Such a time was not likely to give 
life to new monastic institutions, and hence we find 
the productivity of the Church as regards monachism 
very greatly decreased. In the 18th century only one 
larger order, the Redemptorists, or the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, founded by St. Alfonso di 
Liguori, sprang up. Most of the orders, indeed, in the 
second half of this century, relapsed cither into torpor 
or corruption, and made but a very feeble resistance 
when the rationalistic views which became so preva- 
lent among the educated classes in every European 
country, Catholic as well as Protestant, declared against 
them a war of destruction. Hence in many countries 
the state authorities interfered anew to destroy conven- 
tual life. In Austria, Joseph II suppressed as useless 
all convents of monks not occupied in education, pasto- 
ral duties, or the nursing of the sick ; and many Roman 
Catholic writers demanded the extirpation of monasti- 
cism altogether, after stamping it as both an outgrowth 
and a promoter of fanaticism. Even the papacy was 
influenced, and the incumbent of St. Peter’s at Rome 
had no other alternative left him than to yield to the 
general pressure. The consequence was the abolish- 
ment of the most powerful of the orders, the Jesuits. 
The French Revolution threatened the very life of 
monachism, and had that movement proved successful 
the monastic institutions would have passed out of ex- 
istence probably in all Europe. 

The downfall of the Napoleonic rule gave brighter 
prospects to the friends of monasticism, and as an evi- 
dence of its revival ma}' be cited the re-establishment 
of the Jesuits by Pius VII in 1814. These now rap- 
idly rose again to considerable strength and influence 
wherever they were not forcibl}' suppressed. See 
Jesuits. In the countries of the Latin races, both in 
Europe and America, the fate of monachism was close- 
ly allied with the political strife of the conservative 
and the liberal or progressive parties, the former pat- 
ronizing it, together with all other ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions ; the latter subjecting it to prohibitive rules, or 
suppressing it altogether. In consequence of the suc- 
cesses of the liberals, monachism was greatly reduced 
in South America, and in Italy (in 1848, and again in 
1859, 1860, 1866, and 1870, until it is nowon the eve of 
complete suppression by law of the state, 1875). See 
Monastery. It was also wellnigh extinguished in 
Spain (1835), and especially in Portugal (1834). In 
France alone the vicissitudes of political rule have 
thus far failed to affect monasticism — indeed, the 
rapid growth of monastic institutions in that country 
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have not been in point of zeal, activity, and general 
prosperity behind what they had been during the 
golden a:ra of their existence. Under the Bourbons, 
and under Louis Philippe, the liberal party occasion- 
ally demanded coercive measures against them ; but 
since the establishment of the republic in 1848 even 
the liberals, having given a wider interpretation to 
religious liberty than Americans have ever dared to 
give, have accustomed themselves no longer to refuse 
the free right of association to the members of relig- 
ions orders. Nearty every one of the old orders es- 
tablished itself in France, and a number of new con- 
gregations were formed, and there is at present a 
greater variety of monastic institutions in that country 
than any state has possessed at any previous period. 
In July, i860, M. Dupin, in a speech before the senate 
of France, stated that there were then in the country 
4932 authorized and 2870 unauthorized establishments, 
and since then their number has somewhat increased. 
Next to France, they are most numerous, wealthy, and 
influential in Belgium, where, as in France, public in- 
struction is very largely under their control. 

Among the Teutonic nations the monastic establish- 
ments have, throughout the British possessions, Hol- 
land, and North America (see below ; see also Sisters 
of Charily), partaken more or less of the blessings of 
liberal institutions, and can hardly be accused of de- 
parture from their rules except in isolated instances. 
Public opinion, however, has provided for one measure 
in their constitution not known elsewhere, viz. that 
any member wishing to leave their establishments 
shall have liberty to do so. Austria protected mo- 
nasticism, but kept the inhabitants of convents under 
a bureaucratic guardianship until 1848, when it was 
changed into a zealous support and encouragement. 
Since 18GG, however, the monasteries have been under 
a shadow, and it is more than likely that ere long mo- 
nastic institutions will he done away with in that Ho- 
man Catholic country. In many of the other German 
countries, the revolution of 1848 has procured for mo- 
nasticism a favorable position ; and in lands where for- 
merly it was cither proscribed or but barely tolerated, it 
has since flourished. Even those states whose codes re- 
tain laws against their admission in general, as Sax- 
ony and the neighboring countries of Sweden and 
Denmark, have admitted the Sisters of Charity. See 
Deaconesses and Sisterhoods. In Russia the mo- 
nastics suffered severe losses, hut in Turkey they 
have as missionaries done much to build up the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The number of monastic associations founded in our 
century is so considerably in advance of any former : 
period of equal length, that to a superficial observer it 
would indicate a growth of the monastic spirit. This is, ' 
however, due solely to the concentration of Romanism 
in this direction, the papacy finding these its best and 
perhaps only nevcr-lailing support. A peculiar feat- 
ure which characterizes them as the offspring of the , 
present age, and distinguishes them from the preced- 
ing orders, is easily discovered in all of them ; the 
marks which externally distinguish them from the 
non-monastic world are less visible, and the social 
wants of ecclesiastical and civil society stand pre-emi- 
nently forth as the primary cause of their origin and 
the chief object of their labors. A large number of 
them are devoted to the instruction of youth. Such 
are several congregations of school-brothers and school- | 
sisters, Brothers and Sisters of St. Joseph, Brothers * 
and Daughters of the Holy Cross, etc. Many others 
bind themselves to the service of the sick and the poor, J 
as the Little Sisters of the Poor, the most numerous and 
popular among them. Not a few cultivate the mission 
field ; either the foreign missions, as the Picpus Society, \ 
the Ob fates', the Brothers arid Dauyhters of Zion (both 
for the conversion of the Jews, the latter consisting 
exclusively ol‘ converts), or the home missions, as the 
Paulists. 


In the United States, monachism, because modified 
to suit the nature and exigencies of the times, is a 
flourishing and important institution, and serves as the 
great feeder of the Homan Catholic Church. Most of 
the Homan Catholic schools are more or less directly 
connected w ith these institutions, and under the care 
of “ fathers” or “ sisters.” The rigor which charac- 
terized the monasteries and nunneries when they were 
devoted wholly or chiefly to devotional uses is some- 
what relaxed here, and they are simply working insti- 
tutions. “ In the schools connected with these mo- 
nastic establishments, especially in those for girls,” 
says a contemporary, “secular branches are taught, 
hut commingled with the Iiomish theology ; and the 
| pupils are brought under influences, both strong and 
j subtle, upon the imagination and the feelings, in favor 
of the Homish communion ; while the effect of the edu- 
cation (w r e speak of the result both of personal obser- 
vation and of inquiry among pupils in these schools) 
is to divert the mind from the more solid to the more 
I superficial branches — from mathematics and the scien- 
| ces, to painting, drawing, music, and needle-work ; and 
to base such studies as are taught rather upon author- 
ity than upon any habits of personal and individual 
investigation. It is impossible to obtain the statistics 
of these conventual schools, for they are carefully con- 
cealed ; we have, however, instituted some inquiries 
upon this point, with the following results: There are 
in the United States to-day, at the very least, 300 nun- 
neries and 128 monasteries, besides 112 schools for the 
education of girls, and 400 for the education of boys. 
Of the nunneries and monasteries (as such) we have 
found it impossible to obtain any trustworthy informa- 
tion, either as to discipline or number of inmates; but 
the 112 girls’ schools acknowledge the charge of 22,176 
young women, and this we have excellent reasons for 
believing to be far below the real number, for the dis- 
position to conceal the actual work done is so marked 
that even their own official organs admit the impossi- 
bility of obtaining statistics. Thus, there are known 
to be 400 Homan Catholic schools for boys: but there 
are only returns from 178 procurable. The archdio- 
cese of Baltimore alone contains 21 convents — one of 
colored sisters — in all of which education is carried 
on. Besides these, there are in Baltimore at least a 
dozen colleges and young girls’ seminaries under Ho- 
man Catholic spiritual direction ; also 50 pay and free 
schools taught by the “ brothers and sisters of Chris- 
tian schools,” “Sisters of Notre Dame,” “Sisters of 
Mercy,” etc., who also have charge of 13 orphan asy- 
lums, and various other charitable and pious sodali- 
ties. And the archdiocese of Baltimore only represents 
what is done all over the country. These figures 
— and they are far from complete — certainly under- 
rate rather than overrate the work.” The Rev. Sam- 
uel W. Barnum, a learned and careful writer, and the 
latest l’rotestant author on Romanism in this country 
{Romanism as it is, p. 332), has brought together the 
scattered and incomplete statistics of monasticism in 
the United States of America, and comes to the con- 
clusion that there arc “about 30 religions orders and 
congregations for men, and about 50 for women, the 
whole numbering more than 2500 males (including 
Jesuits) and more than 8000 females, and having un- 
der their care considerably more than 200,000 children 
and youth in the process of education. More than on.' 
half of the male religions are priests, and more than 
300 Jesuits.” 

In a literary point of view monastics do not at 
present share the reputation of their predecessors in 
former centuries, though men like Lacordaire, Ravig- 
na, Gratry, and Hvacinthe in France, Rosmini and 
Secehi in Italy, and Hancbcrg in Germany, occupy a 
high place in the annals of contemporaneous literature. 
In respect to their present moral condition, Roman 
Catholics admit the existence in some places, particu- 
larly in Central and South America, of considerable 
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corruption and ignorance in many convents of tlie older 
orders. In some of them, also, the ancient constitutions 
have fallen more or less into disuse. The regular con- 
nection of the general superiors with their subordi- 
nates has been in great part interrupted, and the hold- 
ing of general assemblies has ceased. The present 
pontiff at the commencement of his reign proclaimed 
it as one of his chief tasks to carry out a thorough re- 
form of monastic orders ; and in some orders, as the 
Dominicans, an extensive reformation has since taken 
place. The whole number of monastic institutions 
in the Roman Catholic Church throughout the world 
was estimated by the Catholic Almanac for 1870 to be 
8000 establishments for males, with an aggregate of 
117,500 members, and 10,000 for females, with an ag- 
gregate membership of 189,000, making a grand total 
of 306,500 members. It is beyond the scope of this 
work to give in this place a list of all the monastic or- 
ganizations; they are severally treated under their 
respective names. It may not be out of place, how- 
ever, to call the reader’s attention to the fact that the 
different monastic institutes of the West are almost 
all offshoots or modifications of the Benedictines (q. v.) ; 
of whom the most remarkable are the Carthusians, 
Cistercians, Grammonites , Clugniacs, Preememstratensians, 
and above all the J faurists, or Benedictines of St. Maur 
(q. v.). Among the eremitical orders are the Hermits 
of St. Augustine, who trace their origin to the early 
father of that name, but are subdivided into several 
varieties, which had their rise in the 11th, 12th, and 
13th centuries ; also the Camaldolese, founded by St. 
Romuald in 1012 ; the Celestines, a branch of the Fran- 
ciscans, established by Peter Murrone, afterwards pope 
Celestine V; the Hicronvmites (q. v.), established 
first in Castile in the 14th century, and thence intro- 
duced into other parts of Spain and into Italy by Lope 
d’Olmeda in 1424 ; and the Paulites, so called from St. 
Paul, the first hermit, but an institute of the 13th cen- 
tury, which had its origin in Hungary, and attained to 
a wider extension and a greater popularity than per- 
haps any other among the eremitical orders. 

5. Monasticism in the Protestant Church . — The Refor- 
mation of the 16th century rejected nionachism, as sup- 
ported by the papacy and the patriarchate, as being 
based on the false principle of the meritorionsness of 
good works. One small denomination, the Dunkers, 
have retained nearly the whole of the monastic organ- 
ization. Solitary voices among the Protestant theo- 
logians of the 16th, 17th, 18th centuries, and even of 
our own more advanced age, have expressed a regret 
that, with the monachism of the old churches, the 
principle of forming religious communities of men and 
women for the more efficient fulfilment of the duties 
of charity had been altogether discarded. Since the 
beginning of this century both the “Evangelical” and 
“High Lutheran” schools of Germany have approved 
the establishment of houses of deacons (q. v.) and dea- 
conesses (q. v.), also called brother-houses and sister- 
houses, the inmates of which associate for the purpose 
of teaching, of attending the sick, of taking charge of 
public prisons, and for other works of Christian char- 
ity. Institutions of this kind are rapidly spreading in 
Germany and the adjacent countries. In the Church 
of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States, sisterhoods (q. v.) have been formed 
at various times, and have recently greatly multiplied. 
There have also started in England, under the auspices 
of what is commonly called the High-Church party, 
several male monastic organizations, but they have 
not found favor generally, and are not likely to con- 
tinue long in existence. The principal leader in this 
Protestant monastic establishment in Britain is Mr. 
Lyne, better known as Father Ignatius, who assumes 
the monkish dress, and, with shaven crowm and san- 
dalled feet, reminds one of the monastics of the Middle 
Ages (see St. James's Magazine , March, 1870). 

6. Nature and Effect of Monasticism . — We have al- 


ready indicated in some measure the character of mon- 
achism, as w r e have traced its origin and progress. It 
remains to consider briefly the spirit as well as the re- 
sults of monasticism. In surveying monasticism as 
an institution coming down from the 4th century till 
the Reformation, we freely admit that, in the circum- 
stances in which the world found itself placed dur- 
ing that period of time, it was far from being an un- 
mitigated evil. In its origin, at least, it was a great 
human effort to remedy the moral disorder by which 
mankind in all ages are infected. When children raise 
a ladder upon the hill-top with the design that upon it 
they may climb upwards, and thus draw near to God, 
we cannot make light of their motives, even though 
we should smile at their plans ; and so every attempt 
of man to eradicate the selfishness of his nature, to 
turn back the tide of the world's corruption, and to el- 
evate himself in the scale of morality, is so far praise- 
worthy, even though we have no faith that this is to 
be done by men and women entering voluntarily into 
a prison, shutting themselves up, and barring the world 
out. “ It was the spirit of monachism,” says Nean- 
der, “which gave special prominence to that Christian 
point of view from which all men were regarded as orig- 
inally equal in the sight of God ; which opposed the 
consciousness of God’s image in human nature, to the 
grades and distinctions flowing out of the relations of 
the state. . . . The spirit of contempt for earthly show, 
the spirit of universal philanthropy, revealed itself in 
the pure appearances of monachism, and in much that 
proceeded from it” (ii, 251 ; comp. p. 238). In the dark- 
est of the ages, souls truly pious, there can be no doubt, 
often withdrew to such places that they might without 
distraction prepare for another world. In times of 
lawless force and bloodshed, every one knows that the 
monastery was an asylum where w'eak and timorous 
spirits, ill able to cope with the rude society in which, 
they found themselves, could retire for shelter and 
safety. The old monks, in their earliest and best days, 
before their indolence w r as fostered by wealth and lux- 
ury, were often the only examples of peaceful industry 
in a district, and taught their less skilful neighbors 
how to till the earth, and draw from the reluctant soil 
a more generous return for their labor. In their lonely 
cells they often spent their leisure in copjung valua- 
ble manuscripts and producing original works, which, 
though seldom rising to the rank of classics, have pre- 
served many valuable facts, and are true photographs of 
the bright and the dark, the comely and ungainly feat- 
ures of their times. “The cloisters, moreover,” says 
Neander, “ were institutions of education, and, as such, 
were the more distinguished on account of the care 
they bestowed on religious and moral culture, because 
education generally in this period . . . had fallen into 
neglect” (ii, 252). Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that in the deluge of barbarism that overflowed the 
civilization of Christendom in the early mediaeval ages, 
the Scriptures and the classics must have perished had 
it not been that they were deposited in those monastic 
edifices, for which the wildest pagans, in many in- 
stances, entertained a superstitious respect. More- 
over, in cases without number, the monastery was a 
missionary training-school, planted within the limits 
of some heathen land, from which the monks -went 
forth courageously and devotedly to propagate the re- 
ligion of the age, such as it Tvas, in the surrounding 
districts — to be the pioneers of civilization and the ad- 
vance-guard of Christianity among a rude and idola- 
trous population. The conversion of the pagan Eng- 
lish, and particularly of the southern kingdoms, to the 
faith of Christ, was mainly due to the energy and sac- 
rifice of the monks and bishops of Rome, and it was 
accompanied by a parallel conversion to the authority 
of St. Peter. It w r as at that time a vast and unspeak- 
able blessing to England to be brought in this way 
into association with other people, and to become thus 
an integral par*- of the Christian commonwealth. The 
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ideal of the divine life which was set before the young 
and crude converts was impressive, and upon the whole 
beneficial, even though it lacked the freedom and nat- 
uralness of true life, and cramped and resisted the 
grace of God. Dean Milman tells us that the calm 
example of the domestic virtues in a more polished, 
but often, as regards sexual intercourse, more corrupt 
state of morals, is of inestimable value, as spreading 
around the parsonage an atmosphere of peace and hap- 
piness, and offering a living lesson on the blessings of 
conjugal fidelity. But such Christianity v r ould have 
made no impression on a people who still retained 
something of their Teutonic severity of manners, and 
required, therefore, something more imposing — a stern- 
er and more manifest self-denial — to keep up their re- 
ligious veneration. The detachment of the clergy from 
all earthly ties left them at once more unremittingly 
devoted to their unsettled life as missionaries. It is 
probable that the isolation and the self-torture of the 
monks did produce a deep impression on those who 
had neither moral energy nor mental concentration 
equal to such a task. It is possible that the claims of 
a hierarchy were more rapidly introduced by these 
means, so that it became more easy to create new insti- 
tutions, to organize Christian worship, to build vast ec- 
clesiastical edifices, to promote literature, to divide the 
labor of Christian workmen, as soon as the available 
strength of young Christendom w as all brought under 
severe drill, taught to monopolize the highest grace, 
and invested with preternatural powers. In old feudal 
times, when the strong were so ready to domineer over 
the weak, and society had so little thought of provid- 
ing for the unfortunate, in the monastery, spirits 
bruised and Heeding found advice, the sick found 
medicine, the hungry poor found bread, and the be- 
nighted and storm-stayed traveller entertainment and 
rest. It would be uneandid not to admit, with very 
little exception indeed, the statement of count Monta- 
lembert that the monasteries ‘'were for ten centuries 
and more the schools, the archives, the libraries, the 
hostelries, the studios, the penitentiaries, and the hos- 
pitals of Christian society.” 

But while acknowledging the great services w'hich 
the monks have rendered to the world in the mediaival 
period, there is another view' of the case to which we 
cannot close our eves. Monasticism, instead of being 
“one of the greatest institutions of Christianity,” has 
no claim whatever to be divine in its origin ; Christ and 
his apostles were not monks, neither did they enjoin 
upon their followers to renounce the society of their 
kind, and immure themselves in the solitude of a clois- 
ter. On the contrary, the leaven was to be put into the 
meal ; the true religion was to come in contact w'ith 
humanity, and strive to gain, to direct, to improve it. 
Asceticism is a mere human attempt to perform upon 
human nature a work which the Gospel has made am- 
ple provision for performing in a more effective way. 
“Monasticism,” says S chaff, “ withdrew from society 
many useful forces; diffused an indifference for the 
family life, the civil and military service of the state, 
and all public practical operations; turned the chan- 
nels of religion from the world into the desert, and so 
hastened the decline of Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and 
the whole Homan empire. It nourished religious fa- 
naticism, often raised storms of popular agitation, and 
rushed passionately into the controversies of theolog- 
ical parties; generally, it is true, on the side of ortho- 
doxy, but often, as at the Ephesian ‘council of rub- 
bers,’ in favor of heresy, and especially in behalf of the 
crudest superstition, l'or the simple, divine way of 
salvation in the Gospel, it substituted an arbitrary, 
eccentric, ostentatious, and pretentious sanctity. It 
darkened the all-sullicient merits of Christ hv the glit- 
ter of the over-meritorious works of man. It measured 
virtue by the quantity of outward exercises instead of 
the quality of the inward disposition, and disseminated 
self-righteousness and an anxious, legal, and media n- 


' ical religion. Monasticism, indeed, lowered the stand- 
ard of general morality in proportion as it set itself 
above it, and claimed a corresponding higher merit; 
and it exerted in general a demoralizing influence on 
the people, who came to consider themselves the pro- 
fanum vulgus mvndi , and to live accordingly” (comp. 
Xeandcr, ii, 255-257). Grant that the cloister has often 
sheltered the helpless and unfortunate; it has often 
sheltered, too, the ignorant, the superstitious, the crim- 
inal, the polluted, the despot, the knave. Brigands 
have been known to use abbeys as the storehouse of 
their plunder, and kings have used their rich revenues 
for pensioning their mistresses, supporting their bas- 
tards, and rewarding the most unscrupulous of their 
tools. The education received in the cloisters was es- 
sentially of a narrow kind, dwarfing the intellect, and 
robbing it of that expansiveness and freedom essential 
to high culture and to real progress. If they opened 
their door to the feeble and innocent in days of oppres- 
sion and danger, it cannot be pretended that there is 
the same need for them now, when law and order are 
established, when society provides ample means for 
alleviating every want and woe that it is possible to 
relieve, when the printing-press has given a perpetuity 
to literature which neither Goth nor A'andal can de- 
stroy, and when the claims of the poor and the defence- 
less meet with favorable consideration from every gov- 
ernment in Christendom. 

It is not, however, monasticism, as such, which has 
proved a blessing to the Church and the world ; for the 
monasticism of India, which for three thousand years 
has pushed the practice of mortification to all the ex- 
cesses of delirium, never saved a single soul, nor pro- 
duced a single benefit to the race. It was Christianity 
in monasticism which has done all the good, and used 
this abnormal mode of life as a means for carrying for- 
ward its mission of love and peace. In proportion as 
monasticism was animated and controlled bv the spirit 
Of Christianity, it proved a blessing; while separated 
from it, it degenerated and became a fruitful source of 
evil. Monasticism, moreover, seems even to have lost 
its power of propagating Christianity in any type ; 
there is no instance since the Reformation of any pa- 
gan nation being Christianized by monks. Indeed 
wc cannot concede that it should be the aim of tlio 
Christian missionary to create a well-organized society 
under the dictation of one great ecclesiastical rule, 
such as monasticism, if it labored at all, would make 
its object and end. We indignantly repudiate the posi- 
tion that, in order to teach men to become Christians, 
to recommend the law of Christ, convert the untu- 
tored savage, stem the fierce passions of a pagan 
world, recreate the springs of national and social life, 
any such methods were necessary, or even peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose, as monasticism employed in 
its missionary work. The Western monks accepted, 
as the Eastern monks had done before them, an anti- 
social theory which strikes at the very heart of the 
providence of God, and which sprang first of all, and 
springs still, from a dualistic scepticism of the love of 
the supreme Father, from a jaundiced estimate of the 
world, from a grievous mistake as to the seat of evil 
and the nature of sin. They ennobled the theory ; 
the}' consecrated it to higher issues than any of which 
paganism ever dreamed ; they hallowed it as they hal- 
lowed other things, hiding its evil root with the influ- 
ence of their virtues, but they did not change the char- 
acter of the root. It always had led to spiritual pride, 
and fostered the very propensities it professed to hold 
in abeyance. True, it provided for ages an asylum for 
broken hearts; it stood in its corporate capacity and 
strength between forces of the state; it furnished op- 
portunities for great intellectual and artistic feats; it 
quickened and subtilized the faculties of men to en- 
counter the dillicult problems of pure thought, and fur- 
nished various agencies of a civilizing character ; hut it 
contained within itself the seeds of its own dissolution. 
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It perished finally, not from sacrilegious hands nor 
Protestant animosities, but from its own inherent vices. 

M. de Montalembert, the latest and perhaps ablest de- 
fender of monachism, breaks ground with a vindication 
of monasteries from the charge of being the asylums 
of broken hearts ; for weak, exhausted, and disap- 
pointed energies; for men and women tired of the 
world, and unfit for the strife and battle of life ; main- 
taining that they were peopled rather by the young 
and the brave, and by those who, as far as this world 
is concerned, had evetything to lose in assuming mo- 
nastic vows ; by those who had a large surplusage of 
dauntless energy for the conquest of nature, for indus- 
trious grappling with the barrenness of the desert, or 
the riotous prodigality of the primaeval forest. He 
also asserts that these mysterious precursors of civili- 
zation and order, these men of prayer and faith, solved 
the mystery of life, and showed to a barbaric and 
selfish world the secret of real happiness ; and urges 
that, so far from wishing to escape from their vows, or 
from the fellowship of the cloister, thej r conceived a 
passionate attachment for each other and to their self- 
imposed restraints; that their mutual affection was 
stronger than death ; and that, instead of morose and 
hopeless abnegation of humanity — benignitas, sim- 
plicitas, hilaritas — gayety and songs of joy transformed 
their exile from the world into the paradise of God. 
But “monasticism,” Dr. Schaff has well said, “is not 
the normal form of Christian piety. It is an abnormal 
phenomenon, a humanly devised service of God (comp. 
Colos. ii, 10-23), and not rarely a sad enervation and 
repulsive distortion of the Christianity of the Bible. 
It is to be estimated, therefore, not by the extent 
of its self-denial, not by its outward acts of self-dis- 
cipline (which may all be found in heathenism, Juda- 
ism, and Mohammedanism as well), but by the Chris- 
tian spirit of humility and love which animated it. 
For humility is the groundwork, and love the all-ruling 
principle of the Christian life, and the distinctive char- 
acteristic of the Christian religion. "Without love to 
God and charity to man, the severest self-punishment 
and the utmost abandonment of the world are worth- 
less before God (comp. 1 Cor. xiii, 1-3). . . . Even in 
the most favorable case monasticism falls short of har- 
monious moral development, and of that symmetry of 
virtue which meets us in perfection in Christ, and next 
to him in the apostles. It lacks the finer and gentler 
traits of character, which are ordinarily brought out 
only in the school of daily family life and under the 
social ordinances of God. Its morality is rather neg- 
ative than positive. There is more virtue in the tem- 
perate and thankful enjoyment of the gifts of God than 
in total abstinence; in charitable and well-seasoned 
speech than in total silence; in connubial chastity 
than in celibacy; in self-denying practical labor for 
the Church than in solitary asceticism, which only 
pleases self and profits no one else.” Believing this, 
•we are constrained to maintain further that, although 
the monastic orders have done much to promote the 
good of man, the ideal which they have proposed to 
themselves is no more that of genuine sacrifice than a 
collection of probable statements is history. The high- 
est forms of self-surrender are those of which the world 
knows nothing, and whose beauty is derived not from 
the halo of sacerdotal sentiment, but from the quiet 
discharge of unromantic and, it may be, irksome duties. 

Montalembert also makes light of the charges brought 
against monasticism, even in its decline, and repu- 
diates the right of an}’ layman to cast a stone at the 
accumulations of wealth and luxurt’ under which at 
length it succumbed. In an introductory chapter 
on the decline of monastic institutions, he admits that 
their corruption and abuses were denounced by the 
monks themselves, that the shield which religion had 
thrown over them was pierced and shattered from 
within, and that the most effective instrument in their 
downfall was what he terms the infamous “com- 


mende” by which the title of abbot was conferred on 
those who were ignorant of monastic institutions ; al- 
beit this step, so loathsome in his judgment, was the 
work of infallible popes and Catholic kings. Catho- 
lics have their own institutions and the great dignita- 
ries of their own Church to blame for the most con- 
spicuous illustrations and examples of spoliation and 
robbery. The enormous wealth accumulated by these 
monasteries was too tempting a prize to be resisted, 
first by rapacious abbots, then by bishops hunger- 
ing for temporal power as well as ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, then by needy kings, and at last by unprincipled 
popes. They turned from one to the other for protec- 
tion, and found the spoiler rather than the friend. The 
utter and ignominious fall of more than three thousand 
monasteries in Europe, and the ruthless destruction 
even of their ruins in countries which had never repu- 
diated the authority of the Roman See, is a startling 
fact, which, although our author recounts, he fails to 
explain on his own theory of the supreme and God- 
given claims of the Church ; while the jeremiad that 
he wails over the base uses to which these gorgeous 
buildings have returned is out of harmony with his 
vivid appreciation of modern ideas of progress. One 
might suppose that on the fall of the monastery the 
spirit of humanity, all care for the sick and dying, all 
science, art, and literature, all brave adventure, all 
subjugation and replenishing of the earth, and mis- 
sionary enterprise had utterly vanished ; while, on 
the contrary, the fact of the case is that the mighty 
spirit generated by the contact of Christianity with 
modern thought was too strong to be retained in the 
crisp and worn-out skins of monastic orders; and when 
these burst, neither the spirit nor the fragrance was 
lost. New life demanded new institutions, and it is 
too late in the day to prove that modern civilization is 
only a feeble parody on that which we readily allow 
took its origin in the cloister. Grand and even wor- 
thy attempts, to be sure, have been made at various 
times to recover the ancient prestige of monasticism, 
and there is a kind of work that none perhaps can do 
so well as the Society of Jesus; but the fuel which 
even now promotes the flame of monastic piety is that 
morbid view of the nature of the human will which is 
fostered by materialistic science, that mischievous es- 
timate of human life which proceeds from the scepti- 
cism of the Fatherhood of God, and that neo-Platonic 
or Gnostic repudiation of the true brotherhood of all 
mankind which is perpetual dishonor to the word and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. We do not wonder that in the 
light of these truths a celebrated English savant writes 
that the continued violation of the most distinctive at- 
tributes of human nature is the recorded secret of the 
failure of monachism. “ Its principle of poverty has 
ever outraged man’s original conception of property; 
as a celibate, it is directly opposed to the social nature 
of man ; and its law of solitary striving for religious 
perfection is antagonistic to the first principle of Chris- 
tian communion and spiritual intercourse. The pro- 
fession of poverty frequently ended in the most insa- 
tiable avarice and cupidity, while vows of perpetual 
virginity resulted in unbounded licentiousness. That 
which began with a sincere desire for perfect purity, 
ended in the diffusion of licensed corruption.” For 
these reasons we do not feel justified in dissenting 
from the general opinion, which is that, “ however ser- 
viceable the monastery may have been as an institu- 
tion in the mediaeval ages, preserving, as in an ark, 
the treasures of religion and learning from the waves 
of barbarism which in rapid succession broke over 
Europe, it has lost to a great extent its beneficial pow- 
er, and in the present state of society has no peculiar 
functions of a useful nature to discharge ; and that the 
truly good of both sexes would better serve the end of 
their being by mixing in society, and ttying to im- 
prove it, than by turning monks and nuns, and look- 
ing out on the world from behind the bars of a prison, 
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within which they have hv their own consent submit- 
ted to be encaged” ( Brit . and For . Rev. 38G8, p. 450). 
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Monboddo, Jam ics Burnet, Lord, a Scotch writ- 
er, noted for his eccentric speculations of primitive his- 
tory, was born at the family seat of Monboddo, in 
Kincardineshire, Scotland, in 1714. lie was educated 
at the University of Aberdeen, and at Groningen, Hol- 
land. On his return to Scotland in 1737, he was admit- 
ted to the bar, and succeeded in gaining considerable 
practice. In 1767 he was promoted to the judicial 
bench, and became titled as Lord Monboddo. But be by 
no means confined himself to the legal profession. He 
employed his pen in various departments of speculative 
philosophy, in which he displayed a profound rather 
than a useful learning. He Avas thoroughly versed in 
Greek literature, of which he became such an enthu- 
siastic admirer as almost to scorn modern learning. 
11 is great Avork, Origin und Proyress of Languages, first 
appeared in 1773. In this he affirms, and endeavors to 
demonstrate, the superiority of his favorite ancients 
over their present degenerate posterity, and discourses 
at large on the honor due the Greek language. This 
work met with no very marked success, being read 
more on account of its eccentricities than for its prac- 
tical utility. Monboddo Avas in a certain sense, how- 
ever, the forerunner of the uoav so Avell-known English 
naturalist, Charles Darwin. Like the latter, Monboddo 
expressed his belief in the theory that men Avcre orig- 
inally monkeys, and he Avent even so far as to insist 
that a nation still exists possessed of tails. His pecul- 
iar vieAVS were the subject of much merriment and rid- 
icule by Dr. Johnson, Avlio represents lord Monboddo as 
asking Sir Joseph Banks, avIio had made a A'isit to Bot- 
any Bay, Avhether he had met this strange race in his 
travels. On receiving a negative ansAver, lie was much 
disappointed. Lord Monhoddo's pen furnished the pub- 
lic also Avith a Avork on Ancient Metaphysics, in 6 vols., 
the first part of Avhich appeared in 1778. In this he 
endeavors to dissect the philosophy of Sir Isaac Xewton ; 
and, as in the former Avork, he slum's an extravagant 
fondness for Grecian learning and philosophy. He seems 
to lack the ability of placing these ideas within the easy 
grasp of modern thought, though he slum's his oavii 
thorough knowledge, of Aristotle particularly. In this 
AA'ork he further explains and supports his Darwinian 
ideas. Sir James EdAvard Smith draws a pen-picture 
of this eccentric genius, and represents him as “a plain, 
elderly man, Avearing an ordinary gray coat, leather 
breeches, and coarse worsted stockings, conversing with 
great affability about various matters — lamenting the 
decline of classical learning, and claiming credit for 
having adopted the Xorfolk husbandry.” Lord Mon- 
boddo resided in Edinburgh until his death. May 26, 
1799. Sec Edinb. Review, lviii,45; Cooper, Bioy. Diet. 
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s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of British and A merican A uthors, 
s. v. ; Chambers, Cyclopaedia, s. v, ; English Eneyclop. 
s. v. ; Gentleman's Magazine, 1799 ; Tytler, Life of Lord 
Karnes. (H. \Y. T.) 

Moncada.Louis-AsTOisi: de Belluga i>E,a Span- 
ish prelate, was born at Motril,in the kingdom of Granada, 
Nov. 30, 1662. He entered the Church, where his distin- 
guished birth placed many ecclesiastical honors within 
his power, but, with pious modesty, he refused them all. 
Philip V appointed him bishop of Carthagena and Mur- 
cia in 1705. Soon after the archduke, who disputed the 
crown with Philip, invaded Spain. Moneada remained 
faithful to his sovereign, and so strongly evinced his 
devotion that Philip rewarded him with the titles of 
viceroy of Valencia and captain-general of Murcia in 
1706. But, notwithstanding these nwal favors, his 
zeal did not degenerate into servility, and he resisted 
the court when he thought the interests of the Church 
were compromised. Thus he obstinately opposed a duty 
placed on the property of the clergy. At the height of 
his quarrel with the king’s party, he was included in a 
promotion of cardinals; but, believing in faithful sub- 
mission to the administration of his country, though a 
prelate, he declared that he would not accept the pur- 
ple without the king’s consent. This permission bad 
only been delayed to test the bishop’s constancy, and, 
according to Saint-Simon, “ the affair ended with un- 
equalled glory for Belluga.” “ Subsequently,” adds 
Saint-Simon, “ Belluga, who had more zeal than discre- 
tion, wished to institute some reforms, which the bishops 
of Spain could not permit. They opposed his plans 
with great success, and Belluga, not being able to pro- 
cure for his country the advantages he proposed, be- 
came greatly disgusted, and entreated the king to re- 
lease him from the bishopric of Murcia, and permit him 
to retire to Borne.” He was there, as in Murcia, a very 
faithful subject to his king, and still preserved an anx- 
ious interest in all his affairs. His virtue, which lifted 
him above all politics, acquired for him a veneration 
and consideration during the whole course of his long life, 
lie died at Borne, Feb. 22, 1743. See Moreri, Grand Diet. 
Ilisfor. s. v. ; Saint-Simon, M e moires, xi, 197-199 (edit. 
Cheruel). — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Monceaux (Moncaus), Francois de, a French 
writer noted for his studies in comparative archaeology, 
was a native of Arras, and flourished in the second half 
of the IGth century. He took quite an active part in 
the political affairs of France and Italy, but neverthe- 
less found time to write : De portis eivitatis Judce et fori 
judiciorumque in iis exercendorum prisco ritu (Paris, 
1587, 4to) : — Bueoliea Sacra, sice Cantici Canticorum 
poetica paraphrasis et in eamdem lueubrationum, lib. ii 
(ibid. 1587, 4to; 1589, 8vo) : — Apparitionum dicinarum 
quee de Rubo et quee in xEgypto revertenti in diversorio 
Moysi facta Historia (Arras, 1592, 12mo ; 1597, 4to) : — 
In Psalmum xlio Paraphrasis poetica (Douai, 4to) : — 
Aaron purgatus, seu de vitulo aureo, lib. ii (Arras, 1G0G, 
8vo; Leipsic, 1G89, in A ntiquitates Biblicce, and in vol. 
ix of Pearson’s Critici Sacri. The Church of Rome ex- 
purgated it in 1609) : — Rcsponsio pro vitulo aureo non 
aureo (Paris, 1G08, 8vo), a reply to Viseur’s Destruction 
du “ I ~e aux d'or purge" (ibid. 1608, 8vo). See Andre, Bib- 
liotheca Belgica, s. v. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Monclar, Jean-Pieurk-Franijois de Ripeut, 
Marquis de, a French religious writer, noted as a de- 
fender of the Huguenots, was born Oct. 1, 1711, at Apt, 
Provence. He was descended from the family of the 
dauphiness, and was the son of a magistrate whom the 
chancellor Daguesseau had surnamed L’ Amour du bien. 
Dec. 19, 1732, he succeeded his father as procurator- 
general to the Parliament of Provence; he was then 
twenty-one years of age. He was a ready orator, a 
brilliant lawyer, and profoundly versed in public law. 
From 1749 he energetically declared himself in favor of 
the Protestants, and endeavored to obtain for them civil 
rehabilitation aud liberty of conscience. In his article 


on the clandestine marriages of tire Reformed, he raised 
his voice, in the name of justice and humanity, against 
the iniquitous laws which condemned to ignominy and 
illegitimacy the fruits of their unions; and at the same 
time he demonstrated, by learned calculations, that it 
was greatly to the interest of the state to favor the 
progress of population. In 1752 the republic of Geneva, 
a prey to civil dissensions, rendered homage to the in- 
tegrity of the magistrate by choosing him as arbiter for 
the two parties in collision. “At this time,” says M. 
Villemain, “ an event occurred which developed the tal- 
ents of several men in the parliaments of the kingdom ; 
this was the trial and expulsion of the celebrated society 
of the Jesuits. Monclar took a lively and active inter- 
est in this affair, and his expose of their doctrines was a 
masterpiece of method and clearness, without exaggera- 
tion, and without false eloquence. In the remonstrances 
that he was charged to draw up in the name of those 
opposed to the Jesuits, Monclar knew how to unite a 
dignified firmness with the respect due to the sovereign, 
and to avoid that rather republican severity with which 
Voltaire reproaches Maleslierbes.” He was instrumen- 
tal in restoring Venaissin to France (in 1768), and re- 
ceived for his services from Louis XV a pension and the 
title of marquis (October, 17G9). Monclar, after forty 
years of active life, withdrew to his estate of Saint-Sa- 
turnin, where he died, Feb. 12, 1773. Romanists claim 
that Monclar in his dying hour made known to his con- 
fessor a regret for what he had said against the Holy 
See and the Society of Jesus. But there seems to 
be no ground for the declaration, as the whole life of 
the marquis speaks against any such change. He wrote 
Memoire theologique et politique au sujet des mariages 
clandestins des Protestants en France (1755, 8vo) ; at the 
time of its appearance it aroused a warm discussion: 
more than twenty pamphlets were published for or 
against: — Compte rendu des Constitutions des Jesuites 
(1762, 2 vols. 12mo) ; reprinted since with the Requisi- 
toire du 4 Janvier, 1763, and the Conclusions du 5 Mars, 
1765, on the bull Apostolicum pascendi (Paris, 1769, 2 
vols. 4to and 8vo). The complete works of Monclar, 
comprising 8 vols. 8vo, were published in 1855. See 
Borely, Eloge de Monclar, pronounced November, 1843; 
Aeliard, Diet, de Provence, s. v. ; Villemain, Tableau du 
dix-huitieme siecle, 9 e le^on ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale, s. v. 

Moncon, Jean de, a Spanish theologian, who ad- 
vanced heretical opinions on the doctrine of the immac- 
ulate conception, was born at Monteson, Aragon, about 
1360. He joined the brotherhood of St. Dominic, taught 
theology at Valentia, and in 1383 went to Paris, where 
he received the degree of doctor four years later. Hav- 
ing in his theses advanced some propositions contrary 
to the belief of the immaculate conception of the Virgin, 
he saw them condemned by the faculty, and Pierre 
d’Orgemont, then bishop, forbade their maintenance 
under pain of excommunication. This quarrel led to 
great trouble in the university; those partisans of the 
Spanish monk who refused to retract were thrown into 
prison, and he himself was excluded from all the Do- 
minican courts. Moncon thereupon appealed to Clem- 
ent VII, schismatic pope, residing at Avignon; but, per- 
ceiving that the commissioners given him were not 
favorable, he took to flight (January, 1389), and was 
found in Aragon, where he was excommunicated. In 
order to revenge himself for the persecution, he entered 
the sendee of pope Urban IV, and wrote against Clem- 
ent VII. Peace was not concluded until 1403, and only 
by the intervention of many princes and of the pope of 
Avignon, Benedict XIII. In 1412 he was instructed by 
the duke Alfonso to sustain his right to the crown of 
Aragon. His works have never been printed. See 
Echard and Quetif, Script, ord. Prcedicatorum . — Univer- 
selle Biog. s. v. 

Monconys, Balthasar, Dr., a French traveller, 
noted for his Oriental studies, was born at Lyons near 
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the opening of the 17th*century. After receiving a lib- 
eral education at the University of Salamanca, lie vis- 
ited the East, for the purpose of tracing the remains of 
the philosophy of Trismegistus and Zoroaster; hut re- 
turned without accomplishing the object of his mission, 
and died in 1GG5. II is travels were published by his 
learned friend, .lean Borthet, of the Society of Jesus 
(Paris, 1GG5-G, 3 vols. 4to; reprinted in Holland, 1090, 
5 vols. 12mo). See Iloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate , xxxv, 
1)52. 

Moncrieff, Sir Henry, Bart., D.D., a Scottish di- 
vine, son of the Rev. Sir William Moncrieff, was born 
in Blackford, Perthshire, Feb. G, 1750. After receiving 
an elementary education in his native place, lie repaired 
to the University of Olasgow for the purpose of Jitting 
himself for the pulpit. In the midst of his collegiate 
course he had the. misfortune to lose his father. The 
patrons of the charge thus left vacant, moved by a 
strong affection for Sir William, and a confidence in the 
more than ordinary talent displayed by his son, reserved 
the pastorate for “Sir Ilarry,” as he was familiarly 
called, lie repaired to Edinburgh, and there entered 
upon a theological course, which he completed in Au- 
gust, 1771 ; was then ordained a minister of the Church 
of Scotland, and installed as successor to his father. 
His talents were too remarkable to allow of his remain- 
ing long in this humble position, and the attention he 
attracted soon caused him to be called to Edinburgh, 
where, in 1775, he became the oiliciating minister of St. 
Cuthbert's, the largest parochial charge in the Scottish 
capital. Though the numerical strength of his parish 
prevented him from coming into frequent personal con- 
tact with all, still he seems to have been dearly beloved 
as a pastor and friend. He had a commanding appear- 
ance, was gifted with a powerfully argumentative ora- 
tory, and was zealous as well as learned. In the pulpit 
his style was characterized by force more than by ele- 
gance. Avoiding flights of fancy and displays of rhe- 
torical talent, he used his cultured intellectual strength 
to make truth strike the heart rather than please the 
brain. In his time the moderate party held the major- 
ity in the Scottish Church, hut his hatred of intoler- 
ance and love of freedom led him to take a stand with 
the liberal and evangelical party, while his natural in- 
dependence of character made his position one of bold- 
ness and prominence. The deliberations of the General 
Assembly, which met yearly at Edinburgh, were of a 
mixed political and religious nature. In these meet- 
ings Mr Harry took an active part, and his talents as a 
debater soon ranked him among the ablest of Scotland’s 
platform orators. In 17x5 he was unanimously chosen 
as moderator of the Assembly, an honor which was con- 
ferred on him several times thereafter. In these relig- 
ious discussions he showed great abhorrence of every- 
thing savoring of bigotry or intolerance, and was ever 
ready to listen to and engage in any argument which 
aimed at the discovery of truth. Vet his religious be- 
liefs were tenaciously adhered to and boldly advocated. 
Politically also he was active, and, to use his own ex- 
pression, as “a Whig of 1G88.” 11c earnestly opposed 

all civil disabilities for religious creeds, and heartily 
supported ‘-the constitution as founded upon the rock 
of lawful resistance by the patriots of the first James 
and Charles’s time, and as finally purified by those of 
the devolution.” Indeed, it has been truly said that 
“in him Scotland found a warm-hearted lover of man- 
kind, a strong advocate of political and religious free- 
dom, and a zealous party leader." lie continued to la- 
bor in this wide field of usefulness as pastor of St. Cuth- 
bert’s and leader of the liberal party until the time of 
his death, June 1 1, 1827. In the latter part of his life he 
adopted the additional surname of Wku.wood: hut he 
is better known as “ Sir llarrv,” he being in his day the 
only man of noble rank who ministered in the Church 
of Scotland. He published several treatises concerning 
the ecclesiastical discussions of his time, also Discourses 
on the Evidences of the Jewish and Christian Revelations 


(1815), and an Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. 
John Erskine (1818). II is Sermons, with a memoir by 
his son, have also been published in three volumes 
(1829-31). “Those who read these sermons,” says a 
critic in the Edinb. Rev. (vi, 112), “will never he dis- 
turbed with the author’s admiration of himself or his 
misconception of the subject; nor will their impatience 
be excited by anything puerile, declamatory, verbose, 
or inaccurate. They will find everywhere indications 
of a vigorous and independent understanding ; and, 
though they may not always he gratified with flights 
of fancy or graces of composition, they can scarcely fail 
to be attracted bv the unaffected expression of goodness 
and sincerity which runs through the whole publica- 
tion.” See Edinb. Rev. xlvii, 242 ; Encyclop. Jiritannica, 
s. v. ; Chambers, Ding. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, iv, 
45G; Blackwood's Magazine, xxii, 530; Allibone, Did. 
of Brit, and A mer. A uthors , s. v. (II. W. T.) 

Mondonville, Jeanne Ji liaud. Dame Turles 
me, a French Roman Catholic woman, noted as the 
foundress of a pious order, was born at Toulouse in 1G2G. 
The daughter of a president of the Parliament of Tou- 
louse, Jeanne Juliard was distinguished for her mind 
and her beauty. In 1G-16 she married Turles, lord of 
Mondonville, who left her a widow while still young, 
but endowed with a considerable fortune. Refusing 
many honorable offers of marriage, she determined to 
devote herself to the instruction of the poor and the re- 
lief of the sick. In order the more completely to effect 
her object, she founded in 1G52, with the approbation 
of Marca, archbishop of Toulouse, the congregation 
called Les Filles de FEnfance. This institution was au- 
thorized in 1GG3 by pope Alexander VII, and approved 
by letters patent of eighteen bishops and many doctors 
in theology. The congregation was progressing finely, 
and already counted many chapels, when it was sud- 
denly and violently attacked by the Jesuits, on the 
ground that the constitution of the new congregation 
contained maxims dangerous to religion and morals. 
They obtained the nomination of commissioners to ex- 
amine the criminated points, and exerted themselves so 
effectively that the congregation of the Filles de r F. li- 
ft mee was suppressed by a decree of council in 1G8G. 
Madame de Mondonville was imprisoned at the llospi- 
talieres of Coutances, where she died in 1703, after 
twenty years of the most rigorous confinement. The 
Jesuits did not wait for that event before they confis- 
cated the property of the dissolved congregation, and 
established in its stead seminaries and houses of their 
own order. An old Jesuit and lawyer, Reboulct, in his 
Uistoire des Filles de la Congregation de V Enfmce 
(Avignon, 1734), accuses Madame de Mondonville of 
having given an asylum to men of treasonable views 
towards the state, that she had furnished some of them 
with means of leaving the kingdom, and that she had 
printed in her house many libels on the conduct of the 
king and his council ; and the Jesuits as an order fought 
these unfortunate women as if they had been redoubta- 
ble enemies, and very soon despoiled them of all their 
goods. But when, subsequently, circumstances changed, 
and the credit of the Jesuits declined rapidly, the Par- 
liament of Toulouse, at the request of the abbe Juliard, 
a relation of Madame de Mondonville, condemned Re- 
boulet’s work to the flames as calumnious and false. See 
Xecrologe des Amis de la Verite. — Iloefer, Xouc. Ding, 
Generate , s. v. 

Monegonde, Saintf., a French Roman Catholic 
woman, noted as the foundress of a religious order, was 
horn at Chartres in the early part of the Gth century, 
she was the descendant of a noble family, and was mar- 
ried, contrary to her own wishes, in obedience to her 
parents' will, and had two daughters, who died at an 
early age. The period of mourning having passed, she 
withdrew to a narrow cell, with no other opening than 
a shutter, where she received a little barley-flour, which 
she kneaded into bread. This was her sole nourish- 
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xnent, and even in this she indulged only when pressed 
by extreme hunger. After a considerable period, Saiute 
Monegonde left the eity of Chartres in order to continue 
the same kind of life at Tours, near the tomb of St. 
Martin. The sensation produced by the miracles at- 
tributed to her aroused her husband and many of her 
friends, who took her back to Chartres; but, convinced 
by her urgent solicitations, they permitted her to return 
to Tours, where she formed a small religious order of 
women, called Les Filles spintuelles , with whom she 
continued her austerities until her death. St. Gregory 
of Tours refers to her so-called miracles, and aided her 
in building a monastery, called Saint-Pier re-le-Puellier. 
This edifice became a eollegiate chnreh for secular can- 
ons. It was burned in 1562 by the Calvinists, and 
Sainte Monegonde’s body perished in the flames. She 
died at Tours, July 2, 570, and this day is still observed 
in her honor. See St. Gregoire, De Gloria Confessor urn ; 
Martyrol. Rem. (July 2) ; Bailiet, Vie des Samts, vol. ii 
(July 2); Kiehard and Giraud, Bibliotheque Sacree . — 
Butler, Lives of the Saints, iii, 1G sq. 

Monergism (from fiovae, sole, and tpyov, zcork) is 
a term used to designate the doctrine that in regenera- 
tion there is but one efficient agent, viz. the Holy Spirit. 
It is held by monergists that “ the will of sinful man 
has not the least inclination towards holiness, nor any 
power to act in a holy manner, until it has been acted 
upon by divine grace; and therefore it cannot be said 
with strictness to co-operate with the Hoty Spirit, since 
it aets in conversion only after it is quiekened by the 
Holy Spirit.” The doetriue is opposed to syneryism, 
which teaches that there are two etfieient agents in 
regeneration — the human soul and the divine Spirit- 
co-operating together, a theory whieh accordingly holds 
that the soul has not lost all inclination towards holi- 
ness, nor all power to seek for it under the influence of 
ordinary motives. See Synergism. 

Monestier, Blaise, a French philosopher, who did 
great service in combating the evil influences of the 
infidel schools which abounded in France towards the 
close of the 18th century, was born Aj»ril 18, 1717, at 
Antezat, diocese of Clermont. After belonging to the 
Jesuits for some time, he abandoned that order to allow 
himself more liberty for the cultivation of his taste for 
study. He taught mathematics at Clermont-Ferrand 
and philosophy at Toulouse, where he died in 1776. He 
is the author of Dissertation sur la Nature et la Forma- 
tion de la Grcle (Bordeaux, 1752, 12mo), whieh won a 
prize at the Academy of Bordeaux : — Dissertations sur 
V Analogic du Son et la Lumiere, et sur le Temps, whieh 
also drew a prize at the Aeademy of Nancy, and was 
printed in the collection of that company in 1754: — 
Principes de la Piete Chretienne (Toulouse, 1756, 2 vols. 
12mo) : — La vraie Philosophic, par l’Abbe M (Brux- 

elles and Par. 1774, 8vo), a work directed against the phi- 
losophy of the Eueyelopsedists, and particularly against 
Le Systeme de la Nature, and published by Needham. 
“ In order to gain an idea of La vraie Philosophic” says 
a reviewer, “ we should not permit ourselves to be re- 
pelled by the violent declamations and bad taste pre- 
sented by each page, above all in the prefaee, nor by 
the iudeeision of the plan and the disorder in the suc- 
cession of ideas whieh result from it. The doetrine 
whieh it contains is an experimental and ecleetieal spir- 
itualism, equally distant from the theory of innate 
ideas and from the system of transformed sensation, but 
where Cartesianism occupies the greatest plaee.” After 
having plaeed sensations and sentiments in the heart, 
Monestier analyzes reason, whieh he divides into prim- 
itive ideas (ideas of unity, being, time, space, affirma- 
tion, negation, with the axioms of geometry and mor- 
als), the faculty of generalizing and abstracting, the 
idea of the infinite, and the faculties of induction and 
reasoning. The idea of the infinite, imprinted as it is 
on all nature’s work, attests to us the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul, at the same time that 
VI.— H h 


it instructs us in regard to our own destiny. The au- 
thor eloses by a discussion of free will, See Diet, des 
Sciences pkilos. iv, 289-291, s. v. — Hoefer, Nouv. Bioy. 
Generate, s. v. 

Moneta, an Italian theologian and member of the 
order of the Dominicans at Cremona, flourished in the 
13th century. He was, before entering the order, pro- 
fessor in the University of Bologna. lie was noted for 
his sense and his zeal against the false teachers of his 
time. He died about 1240. Moneta left a Summa con- 
tra Catharos et Waldenses (Home, 1G43). He is also 
supposed to be the author of Compendium loyicce propter 
minus eruditos. See Arisius, Cremona literata ,- Eehard, 
Bibliotheca Prcedicatorum (Paris, 1719-31, 2 vols. fol.), 
i, 122. — Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, xii, 806, 807. 

Money (Heb. CjDS, Tce'seph, silver, as often rendered, 
Chald. ?]D3, kesaph’, Gr. dpyvpiov, silver, or a piece of 
silver, as often rendered ; also Ktppa, coin, i. q. vapor pa, 
lit. a standard of valuation; ^aXsoq, brass, as some- 
times rendered ; and xpijpa, lit. whatever is used in ex- 
change). In the present artiele we shall confine our 
attention to the consideration of the subject in general, 
leaving the diseussion of particular coins for the special 
head of Numismatics. The value of the coins is a rel- 
ative thing, depending, with respect to the several 
pieees and kinds of metal, in part upon the ascertained 
iveiyht (i. e. intrinsic value, for whieh see Metrology), 
and in part upon the interchange of the mintage of va- 
rious ages and countries prevalent in Palestine (i. e. cur- 
rent value; see Coin); but, in point of faet. still more 
upon the depreciation of the precious metals as a stand- 
ard of value in comparison with purchasable articles, 
arising from the fluctuating balance of supply and de- 
mand (i. e. mercantile value). In the following discus- 
sion we make large use of the articles in Kitto’s and 
Smith’s Dictionaries. 

I. Non-metallic Currency. — Different commodities 
have been used as money in the primitive state of soci- 
ety in all countries. Those nations whieh subsist by 
the chase, such as the ancient Kussians and the greater 
part of the North American Indians, use the skins of the 
animals killed in hunting as money (Storeh, Traite 
d' Economic Politique, tome i). In a pastoral state of 
society cattle are chiefly used as money. Thus, ac- 
cording to Homer, the armor of Diomede cost nine 
oxen, and that of Glaucus one hundred (Iliad, vi, 235). 
The etymology of the Latin word pecunia, signifying 
money, and of all its derivatives, affords sufficient evi- 
dence that cattle ( jjecus ) were the first money of the 
Homans. They were also used as money by the Ger- 
mans, whose laws fix the amount of penalties for par- 
ticular offenees to be paid in cattle (Storeh, l. e.). In 
agricultural countries corn would be used in remote 
ages as money, and even at the present day it is not 
unusual to stipulate for corn rents and wages. Various 
commodities have been and are still used in different 
countries. Smith mentions salt as the common money 
of Abyssinia (Wealth of Nations, i, 4). A speeies of 
cyprcea, called the emery, gathered on the shores of the 
Maidive Islands, and of which G4(J0 constitute a rupee, 
is used in making small payments throughout India, 
and is the only money of certain districts in Afriea. 
Dried fish forms the money of Ieelaml and Newfound- 
land; sugar of some of the West India Islands; and 
among the first settlers in America corn and tobacco 
were used as money (Holmes’s American Annals'). 
Smith mentions that at the time of the publication of 
the Wealth of Natio?is there was a village in Scotland 
where it was customary for a workman to cany nails as 
money to the baker’s shop or the alehouse (i, 4). 

II. Bullion as a. Circulating Medium. — 1. A long pe- 
riod of time must have intervened between the first in- 
troduction of the precious metals into commerce and 
their becoming generally used as money. The peculiar 
qualities which so eminently fit them for this purpose 
would only be gradually discovered. They would prob- 
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ably be first introduced in their gross and unpurified ’ is no reason for supposing that this further step was 

state. A sheep, an ox, a certain quantity of corn, or taken towards the invention of coinage. 

anv other article, would afterwards be bartered or ex- 2. The first notice in the Bible, after the flood, of un- 


changed for pieces of gold or silver in bars or ingots, in 
the same way as they would formerly have been ex- 
changed for iron, copper, cloth, or anything else. The 
merchants would soon begin to estimate their proper 
value, and, in effecting exchanges, would first agree 
upon the quality of the metal to be given, and then the 
quantity which its possessor had become bound to pay 
would be ascertained by weight. This, according to 
Aristotle and Pliny, was the manner in which the pre- 
cious metals were originally exchanged in Greece and 
Italy. The same practice is still observed in different 
countries. In many parts of China and Abyssinia the 
value of gold and silver is always ascertained by weight 
(Goguet, De VOrigine d>s Loix, etc.). Iron was the 
first money of the Lacedaemonians, and copper of the 
Homans. See Metal. 

In the many excavations which have been made in 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, no specimen of coined 
money has yet been discovered. Egyptian money was 
composed of rings of gold and silver; and in Assyria 
and Babylonia only clay tablets commemorating grants 
of money specified by might have been found in consid- 
erable numbers; while in Phoenicia no pieces of an an- 
tiquity earlier than the Persian rule have yet come to 
light (Kawlinson, Herod, i, 684). Nor, indeed, is coined 
money found in the time of Homer, but traffic was pur- 
sued either by simple barter (Iliad, vii, 472; xxiii, 702; 
Odyss. i, 430); or bv means of masses of unwrought 
metal, like lumps of iron (Iliad, xxiii, 82G; Odyss. i, 
184); or by quantities of gold and silver, especially of 
gold (Iliad, ix, 122, 279; xix, 247; xxiii, 269; Odyss. 
iv, 129; viii, 393; ix, 202, etc.), which latter metal, 
called by llomer toXuvtov xpvoov, seems to be the 
only one measured by weight. Before the introduction 
of coined money into Greece by Phcidon, king of Argos, 
there was a currency of ofitXioKot, “spits” or “ skew- 
ers,” six of which were considered a handful (8paxp>l\ 
Colonel Leake thinks that they were small pyramidal 
pieces of silrer ( Xum . Chron. xvii. 203 ; Xian. lit lieu. p. 1, 
appendix), but it seems more probable that they were 
nails of iron or copper, capable of being used as spits in 
the Homeric fashion. This is likely, from the fact that 
six of them made a handful, and that they were there- 
fore of a considerable size (Kawlinson, Herod. App. i, 
688). See Wekjuts. 

It is well known that ancient nations which were 
without a coinage weighed the precious metals, a prac- 
tice represented on the Egyptian monuments, on which 
gold and silver are shown to have been kept in the 
form of rings (see cut under the art. Balances). The 
gold rings found in the Celtic countries have been held 
to have had the same use. It has indeed been argued 
that this could not have been the case with the latter, 
since they show no monetary system; yet it is evident 
from their weights that they all contain complete mul- | 
tiples or parts of a unit, so that we may fairly suppose 
that the Celts, before they used coins, had, like the an- 
cient Egyptians, the practice of keeping money in rings, ^ 
which they weighed when it was necessary to pay a 
fixed amount. We have no certain record of the "use 
of ring-money or other uncoined money in antiquity ! 
excepting among the Egyptians. With them the prac- : 
lice mounts up to a remote age, and was probably as 
constant, and perhaps as regulated with respect to" the 
weight of the rings, as a coinage. It can scarcely he 
doubted that the. highly civilized rivals of the Egyp- 
tians— the Assyrians and Babylonians— adopted, if tiiev 
did not originate, this custom, clay tablets having been 
found specifying grants of money by weight (Kawlinson, ; 
Jlerod. i, 681); and there is therefore every probability 
that it. obtained also in Palestine, although seemingly 
unknown in Greece in the time before coinage was there 
introduced. There is no trace in Egypt, however, of 
any different size in the rings represented, so that there 


coined money as a representative of property and me- 
dium of exchange, is when Abraham came up out of 
Egypt “very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold” (Gen. 
xiii, 2; xxiv, 35). In the further history of Abraham 
we read that Abimelech gave the patriarch “a thou- 
sand [pieces] of silver,” apparently to purchase veils for 
Sarah auditor attendants; but the passage is extremely 
difficult (Gen. xx, 16). The Sept, understood shekels 
to be intended (xi'Aia cicpaxya, l. c. also ver. 14). and 
there can be no doubt that tiiev were right, though the 
rendering is accidentally an unfortunate one, their equiv- 
alent being the name of a coin. We next find “money” 
used in commerce. In the purchase of the cave of Maeh- 
pelah it is said, “And Abraham weighed (*"p~“D **> 
Epliron the silver which he had named in the audience 
of the sons of Ileth, four hundred shekels of silver cur- 
rent with the merchant” (““3? ~ZV; Sept, cotcipov 
ipTTopoig, Gen. xxiii, 16). Here a currency is clearly 
indicated like that which the monuments of Egypt show 
to have been there used in a very remote age; for the 
weighing proves that this currency, like the Egyptian, 
did not bear the stamp of authority, and was therefore 
weighed when employed in commerce. A similar pur- 
chase is recorded of Jacob, who bought a parcel of a field 
at Shalom for a hundred kesitahs (xxiii, 18, 19). The 
occurrence of a name different from shekel, and, unlike it, 
not distinctly applied in any other passage to a weight, 
favors the idea of coined money. But what is the kesi- 
tah (rr^bp)? The old interpreters supposed it to 
mean a lamb, and it has been imagined to have been a 
coin bearing the figure of a lamb. There is no known 
etymological ground for this meaning, the lost root, if 
we compare the Arabic hisat, “ he or it divided equal- 
ly,” being perhaps connected with the idea of division. 
Yet the sanction of the Sept., and the use of weights 
having the forms of lions, bulls, and geese, by the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and probably Persians, must make us 
hesitate before we abandon a rendering so singularly 
confirmed by the relation of the Latin pecunia and/ie- 
cus. Throughout the history of Joseph we find evi- 
dence of the constant use of money in preference to bar- 
ter. This is clearly shown in the case of the famine, 
when it is related that all the money of Egypt and Ca- 
naan was paid for com, and that then the Egyptians 
had reeour.se to barter (xlvii, 13-26). It would thence 
appear that money was not very plentiful. In the nar- 
rative of the visits of Joseph’s brethren to Egypt, we 
find that they purchased corn with money, which was, 
as in Abraham’s time, weighed silver, for it is spoken of 
by them as having been restored to their sacks in “its 
[full] weight” (xliii, 21). At the time of the exodus 
money seems to have been still weighed, for the ransom 
ordered in the law is stated to be half a shekel for each 
man — “half a shekel after the shekel of the sanctuary, 
[of] twenty geralis the shekel” (Exod. xxx, 13). Here 
the shekel is evidently a weight, and of a special system 
of which the standard examples were probably kept by 
the priests. Throughout the law money is spoken of 
as in ordinary use; but only silver money, gold being 
mentioned as valuable, but not clearly as used in the 
same manner. This distinction appears at the time of 
the conquest of Canaan. When Jericho was taken, 
Achan embezzled from the spoils 200 shekels of silver, 
and a wedge (lleb. tongue') of gold (yXCooaav piav \pv- 
oi}t’) of 50 shekels’ weight (Josh. vii. 21). Throughout 
the period before the return from Babylon this distinc- 
tion seems to obtain: whenever anything of the char- 
acter of money is mentioned the usual metal is silver, 
and gold generally occurs as the material of ornaments 
and costly works. Thus silver, as a medium of com- 
merce, may be met with among the nations of the Phi- 
listines (Gen. xx. 16; Juilg. xvi. 5. 18; xvii, 2 sip), the 
Midianites (Gen. xxxvii, 28), and the Syrians (2 Kings 
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v, 5, 23). By the laws of Moses, the value of laborers 
and cattle (Lev. xxvii,3 sq.; Numb, iii, 45 sq.), houses 
and fields (Lev. xxvii, 14 sq.), provisions (Dent, ii, 6, 
28; xiv, 26), aud all fines for offences (Exod. xxi, xxii), 
were determined by an estimate in money. The contri- 
butions to the Temple (Exod. xxx, 13 ; xxxviii, 26), 
the sacrifice of animals (Lev. v, 15), the redemption of 
the first-born (Numb, iii, 45 sq.; xviii, 15 sq.), the pay- 
ment to the seer (l Sam. ix, 7 sq.) — in all these cases 
the payment is always represented as silver. It seems 
probable from many passages in the Bible that a sys- 
tem of jewel currency or ring-money was also adopted 
as a medium of exchange. The case of Iiebekah, to 
whom the servant of Abraham gave “a golden car-ring 
of half a shekel weight, and two bracelets for her hands 
of ten shekels’ weight of gold” (Gen. xxiv, 22), proves 
that the ancients made their jewels of a specific weight, 
so as to know the value of the ornaments in employing 
them as money. That the Egyptians kept their bull- 
ion in jewels seems evident from the plate given by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, copied from the catacombs, where 
they are represented as weighing rings of silver and gold ; 
and is further corroborated by the fact of the Israelites 
having, at their exodus from Egypt, borrowed “jewels 
of silver and jewels of gold,” and “spoiled the Egyp- 
tians” (Exod. xii, 35, 36). According to the ancient 
drawings, the Egyptian ring-money was composed of 
perfect rings. So, too, it would appear that the money 
used by the children of Jacob, when they went to pur- 
chase corn in Egypt, was also an annular currency (Gen. 
xlii, 35). Their money is described as “ bundles of 
money” (Sept. Siapoi), and when returned to them, was 
found to be “of [full] weight” (Gen. xliii, 21). The 
account of the sale of Joseph by his brethren affords 
another instance of the employment of jewel ornaments 
as a medium of exchange (Gen, xxxvii, 28) ; and that 
the Midianites carried the whole of their bullion wealth 
in the form of rings and jewels seems more than proba- 
ble from the account in Numbers of the spoiling of the 
Midianites — “We have therefore brought an oblation 
for the Lord what every man hath gotten (Heb .found), 
of jewels of gold, chains, and bracelets, rings, ear-rings, 
and tablets, to make an atonement for our souls before 
the Lord. Aud Moses and Eleazar the priest took the 
gold of them, even all wrought jewels” (xxxi, 50, 51). 
The friends of Job, when visiting him at the end of 
the time of his trial, each gave him a piece of money 
(niS^bp) and ail ear-ring of gold (-HT ET3 ; Sept. rt- 
rpaSpaxpov xpvaov icai atrppov), thus suggesting the 
employment of a ring-currency. (For this question, sec 
W. B. Dickinson in the Num. Chron . vols. vi to xvi, pas- 
sim). A passage in Isaiah has indeed been supposed 
to show the use of gold coins in that prophet’s time : 
speaking of the makers of idols, he says, “They lavish 
gold out of the bag, and weigh silver in the balance” 
(xlvi, 6). The mention of a bag is, however, a very 
insufficient reason for the supposition that the gold was 
coined money. Kings of gold may have been used for 
money in Palestine as early as this time, since they had 
long previously been so used in Egypt ; but the passage 
probably refers to the people of Babylon, who may have 
had uncoined money in both metals like the Egyptians. 
Supposing that the above-quoted passages relative to 
a gold medium of exchange be not admitted, there is a 
passage recording a purchase made in gold in the time 
of David. The threshing-floor of Oman was bought 
by David for 600 shekels of gold by weight (1 Chron. 
xxi, 25). Yet even this is rendered doubtful by the 
parallel passage mentioning the price paid as 50 shekels 
of silver (2 Sara, xxiv, 24). 

It seems then apparent, from the several authorities 
given above, that from the earliest time silver was used 
b) r the Hebrews as a medium of commerce, and that a 
fixed weight was assigned to single pieces, so as to make 
them suitable for the various articles presented in trade. 
Unless we suppose this to be the case, many of the 


above-quoted passages (especially Gen. xxiii, 16; comp. 
2 Kings xii, 4 sq.) would be difficult to understand 
rightly. In this latter passage it is said that the priest 
Jehoiada “ took a chest and bored a hole in the lid of 
it, and set it beside the altar,” and “ the priests that 
kept the door put in all the money that was brought 
into the house of the Lord.” These passages not only 
presuppose pieces of metal of a definite weight, but also 
that they had been recognised as such, either in ay un- 
wrought form or from certain characters inscribed upon 
them. The system of weighing (though the Bible 
makes mention of a balance and weight of money in 
many places— Gen. xxiii, 16; Exod. xxii, 17; 2 Sam. 
xviii, 12 ; 1 Kings xx, 39 ; Jer. xxxii, 9, 10) is not likely 
to have been applied to every individual piece. In the 
large total of 603,550 half-shekels (Exod. xxxviii, 26), 
accumulated by the contribution of each Israelite, each 
individual half-shekel coidd hardly have been weighed 
out, nor is it probable that the scales were continually 
employed for all the small silver pieces which men car- 
ried about with them. For instance, that there were 
divisions of the standard of calculation is evident from 
the passage in Exod. xxx, 13, where the half-shekel is 
to be paid as the atonement money, and “the rich shall 
not give more , and the poor shall not give less" (ver. 
15). The fourth part of the shekel must also have been 
an actual piece, for it was all the silver that the servant 
of Saul had at hand to pay the seer (1 Sam. ix, 8, 9). 
If a quantity of pieces of various weights were carried 
about by men in a purse or bag, as was the custom (2 
Kings v, 23; xii, 10; Gen. xlii, 35), without having 
their weight marked in some manner upon them, what 
endless trouble there must have been in buying or sell- 
ing, in paying or receiving. From these facts we may 
safely assume that the Israelites had already, before the 
exile, known silver pieces of a definite weight, and used 
them in trade. By this is not meant coins, for these are 
pieces of metal struck under an authority. A curious 
passage is that in Ezekiel (xvi, 36), which has been 
supposed to speak of b?-ass money. The Hebrew text 
has “tvrn? qS”;!7 “|??> which has been rendered by 
the Vnlg. “quia effusum est ass tuum,” and by the A. V. 
“ because thy flthiness was poured out.” As brass was 
the latest metal introduced for money into Greece, it 
seems very unlikely that we should have brass money 
current at this period in Palestine: it has, however, 
been supposed that there was an independent copper 
coinage in farther Asia before the introduction of silver 
money by the Seleuckhe and the Greek kings of Bactri- 
ana. The terms *03 * 1 2S'l (Psa. lxviii, 30) and HOliX 
*03 (1 Sam. ii, 36) are merely expressive of any smali 
denomination of money. See Silver. 

III. Coined Money. — 1. The Antiquity of Coinage . — 
There are two generally received opinions as to who 
were the inventors of the coining of money. One is 
that Phidon, king of Argos, coined both gold and silver 
money at vEgina at the same time that he introduced 
a system of weights and measures (Ephor. ap. Strabo, 
viii, 376; Pollux, ix, 83; yEliau, Var. Hist, xii, 10; 
Marm. Par.'). The date of Phidon, according to the 
Parian marble, is B.C. 895, but Grote places him be- 
tween 770 and 730, while Clinton, Bbckh, and Muller 
place him between 783 and 744 (Grote, Hist, of Greece, 
iv, 419, note). The other statement is that the Lyd- 
ians “ were the first nation to introduce the use of gold 
and silver coin” (Herod, i, 94). This latter assertion 
was also made, according to Pollux (ix, 6, 83), by Xe- 
nophanes of Colophon, and is repeated by Eustathius 
(ap. Dionys. Perieg. v, 840). The early coins of JLgina 
and Lydia have a device on one side only, the reverse, 
being an incuse square ( quadratum incusum). On the 
obverse of the iEginetan coins is a tortoise, and on those 
of the Lydian the head of a lion. The reverse, how- 
ever, of the yEginetan coins soon shows tbe incuse square 
divided into four parts by raised lines, the fourth quar- 
ter being again divided by a diagonal bar, thus forming 
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four compartments. Apart, however, from the history 
relative to these respective coinages, which decidedly is 
in favor of a Lydian origin (Bawl inson, Herod, i, 1583; 

< irotcfeiid, Xnm. Chron. i, “235) against the opinion of the 
late colonel Leake (Xum. I hit. App.), the Lydian coins 
seem to be ruder than those of .Egina, and it is probable 
that while the idea of impress may be assigned to Lydia, 
the perfecting of the silver and adding a reverse type, 
thereby completing the art of coinage, may be given to 
-Egina (\V. B. 1 Hckinson, Xum. Chron. ii, 128). It may be 
remarked that Herodotus does not speak of the coins of 
Lydia when a kingdom, which coins have for their type 
the heads of a lion and bull facing, and which in all 
probability belong to Croesus, but of the electrum staters 
of Asia Minor. If we conclude that coinage commenced 
in European and Asiatic Greece about the same time, 
the next question is whether we can approximately de- 
termine the date. This is extremely difficult, since there 
are no coins of a known period before the time of the 
expedition of Xerxes. The pieces of that age are of so 
archaic a style that it is hard, at lirst sight, to believe 
that there was an}' length of time between them and the 
rudest, and therefore earliest, of the coins of .Egina or 
the Asiatic coast. It must, however, be recollected that 
in some conditions the growth or change of art is ex- 
tremely slow, and that this was the case in the early 
period of Creek art seems evident from the results of 
the excavations on what we may believe to be the old- 
est sites in (ireece. The lower limit obtained from the 
evidence of the coins of kuown date may perhaps be 
conjectured to be two, or at most three, centuries before 
their time; the higher limit is as vaguely determined 
by the negative evidence of the Homeric writings, of 
which we cannot guess the age, excepting as being before 
the first ( Mympiad. ( )n the whole, it seems reasonable to 
carry' up (ircek coinage to t lie 8th century B.C. Purely 
Asiatic coinage cannot be taken up to so early a date. 
The more archaic Persian coins seem to be of the time 
of Darius Ilystaspis, or possibly of Cyrus, and certainly 
not much older, and there is no Asiatic money, unless of 
Creek cities, that can be reasonably assigned to an ear- 
lier period. Croesus and Cyrus probably originated this 
branch of the coinage, or else Darius Ilystaspis followed 
the example of the Lydian king. Coined money may 
therefore have been known in Palestine as early 
as the fall of Samaria, but only through com- 
merce with the IJrecks, and we cannot suppose 
that it was then current there. The earliest 
coined money current in Palestine is supposed to 
be the Daric (see below). 

2. The principal Monetary Systems of A ntirj- 
iiity. — This subject has already been ably treated 
by Mr. li. S. Poole (Encyclopedia Hritannicu , s. v. 
Numismatics ), and in the present article it will be 
sufficient for our purpose to mention briefly the 
different talents (q. v.). 

i. The Attic talent was that employed in most 
Greek cities before the time of Alexander, who 
adopted it, and from that time it became almost univer- t 
sal in Greek coinage. Its drachm weighed about f>7.5 
grains Troy, and its tetradrachm 270 grains. In prac- 
tice it rarely reached this standard in coins after the 
Punic War ; at Alexander’s time its tetradrachm weighed 
about 2(51 grains. 

ii. The . Eyinetan talent, which was used at as early a 
period as the Attic, was employed in Greece and in the 
islands. Its drachm had an average maximum weight I 
of about '.Ml grains, and its didrachm about 192 grains. I 
When abolished under Alexander, this weight had fallen 
to about 180 grains for the didrachm. 

iii. The Alexandrian or Ptolemaic talent, which may 
also be called the Earlier Phonician, and also Macedo- 
nian , as it was used in the earlier coinage of the cities 
of Macedon, and by the Macedonian kings before Alex- 
ander the Great, was restored during the sway of the I 
Ptolemies into the talent of Egypt. In the former case 1 
its draclnn weighed about 112 grains, and its so-called | 


tetradraehm about 224, but they gradually fell to much 
lower weights. In the latter case the drachm weighs 
about 50 grains, and the tetradrachm about 220. 



Tetradrachm of Archelaus, kiug of Macedon. 


iv. The later Phoenician or Carthayinian talent was 
in use among the Persians and Phoenicians. It was 
also employed in Africa by the Carthaginians. Its 
drachm (or hemidrachm) weighed, according to Mr. 
Burgon (Thomas, Sale Cat. p. 57), about 59 grains, and 
its tetradrachm (or didrachm) about 230. 

v. The Euhoic talent in Greek money had a didrachm 
of 129 grains; but its system of division, though coming 
very near the Attic, was evidently different. The weight 
of its didrachm was identical with that of the Daric, 
showing the Persian origin of the system. The order 
of origin may be thus tabulated : 

Macedonian, 224 didrachms. 

JEginetan, 196 “ 

I 

Attic-Solouian, 135 “ EnboTc, 129. 

Later Phoenician, 236. 

Respecting the Roman coinage, we may here state 
that the origin of the weights of its gold and silver 
money was undoubtedly Greek, and that the denarius, 
the chief coin of the latter metal, was under the early 
emperors equivalent to the Attic drachm, then greatly 
depreciated. The first Roman coinage took place, accord- 
ing to Pliny (Ilist. Xat. xxxiii, 3), in the reign of Ser- 
ving Tullius, about 550 years before Christ; but it was 
not until Alexander of Macedon bad subdued the Per- 
sian monarchy, and Julius Ca?sar had consolidated the 
Roman empire, that the image of a living ruler was per- 
mitted to be stamped upon the coins. Previous to that 



Early Roman Coin. 


period heroes and deities alone gave currency to the 
money of imperial Rome. In the British Museum there 
is a specimen of the original Roman as, the surface of 
which is nearly the size of a brick, with the figure of a 
bull impressed upon it. 

3. Coined Money mentioned in the Pibfe. — The earliest 
mention of coined money in the Bible refers to the Per- 
sian coinage. In Ezra (ii. f>9) and Nchemiali (vii, 70) 
the word occurs, and in Ezra (viii. 27) and 

1 Chron. (xxix, 7) the word both rendered 

in the Sept, by yoerToiV, and in the Ynlg. by solidus 
and drachma. Many opinions have been put forward 
concerning the derivation of the words a dor Ion ami 
darkemnn ; but a new suggestion lias recently lieen 
made, which, though ingenious, will not, we think, 
meet with much support. Dr. Levy (Jiid. Miinzen, p. 
19. note) thinks that the root-word is “““H. “to stretch,” 
“tread,” “step forward,” from the forward placing of 
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one foot, which a man does in bending the bow, and 
that from this word was formed a noun, or with 

the Aleph prefixed “J1D11X, “archer,” which is the type 
upon these coins, especially as the ancients called the 
old Persian coins ro^orai. That the more extended 
form “)1'33"n could have been formed from the simple 
is very possible, as the Mem could easily have 
been inserted. All, however, agree that by these terms 
the Persian coin Daric is meant. This coin was a 


Daric. (Obverse : King of Persia to the right, kneeling, 
bearing bow and javeliu. Reverse: Irregular incuse 
square. British Museum.) 

gold piece current in Palestine under Cyrus and Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus. The ordinary Daric is not of 
uncommon occurrence; but Levy (/. c.) has given a 1 
representation of a double piece , thereby making the or- 
dinarily received Daric a hcdf-Daric. Of the double 
piece, he says, only three are known. In this he is mis- 
taken, as Mr. Borrell, the coin-dealer, has a record of 
not less than eight specimens (F. W. Madden, Hist, of 
Jewish Coinage , etc., p. 272, note 4). Besides these gold 
pieces, a silver coin also circulated in the Persian king- 
dom, named the siglos. See Daiuc. Mention is prob- 
ably made of this coin in the Bible in those passages 
which treat of the Persian times (Neh. v, 15; comp, x, 
32). Of these pieces twenty went to one gold Daric 
(Mommsen, Geschiclite des Rom. Miinzwesens, p. 13 and 
855), which would give a ratio of gold to silver of one 
to thirteen (Herod, iii, 95). These coins also have an 
archer on the obverse. As long, then, as the Jews lived 
under Persian domination, they made use of Persian 
coins, and had no struck coins of their own. In these 
coins also were probably paid the tributes (Herod, iii, 89). 

On the overthrow of the Persian monarchy in B.C. 
333, by Alexander the Great, Palestine came under the 
dominion of the Greeks. During the lifetime of Alex- 
ander the country was governed by a vice-regent, and 
the high-priest was permitted to remain in power. Jad- 
dua was at this time high-pricst, and in high favor with 
Alexander (Josephus, A nt. xi, 8, 5). At this period only 
Greek coins were struck in many cities of Palestine. 
The coinage consisted of gold, silver, and copper. The 
usual gold coins were staters, called by Pollux ’AXt^civ- 
cptioi. The silver coins mostly in circulation were te- 
tradrachms and drachms. There are two specimens of 
the tetradraclims struck at Scythopolis (the ancient 
Bethshan), preserved in the Gotha and Paris collec- 
tions. There are also tetradraclims with the initials 
IOn struck at Joppa, which, being a town of consid- 
erable importance, no doubt supplied Jerusalem with 
money. Some of the coins bear the monograms of two 
cities sometimes at a great distance from each other, 
showing evidently some commercial intercourse between 
them. For instance, Sycamina (Hepha) and Scythop- 
olis (Bethshan), Ascalon and Philadelphia (Rabbatli- 
Ammon) (Muller, Numismatique d' Alexandre le Grand, 
1464, pi. xx). 

Shortly after the death of Alexander the Great, in 
B.C. 324, Palestine fell into the hands of Ptolemy I 
Soter, the son of Lagus, from whom Antigonus wrested 
it for a short time, until, in B.C. 301, after the battle of 
Ipsus, it came again into his hands, and afterwards was 
under the government of the Ptolemies for nearly one 
hundred years. 

The same system of coinage was continued under the 
Seleucidie and Lagida?, and we find the same and other 
mints in Palestine. The history, from that time to B.C. 
1 39, will be found under Axtiochus, Maccabees, and 
other names, and would be out of place in an article 
which more especially treats only of money. 




The next distinct allusion to coined money is in the 
Apocrypha, where it is narrated in the first book of 
Maccabees that Antiochus YU granted to Simon the 
Maccabee permission to coin money with his own stamp, 
as well as other privileges (K«i tirtrpt\J/d aoi woii/crat 
Koppa iSiov vopiapa tij <?ov. xv, 6). This was 

in the fourth year of Simon’s pontificate, B.C. 140. It 
must be noted that Demetrius II had in the first year 
of Simon, B.C. 143, made a most important decree grant- 
ing freedom to the Jewish people, which gave occasion 
to the dating of their contracts and covenants — “In the 
first year of Simon, the great high-priest, the leader, 
and chief of the Jews” (xiii, 34-42), a form which Jose- 
phus gives differently — “ In the first year of Simon, ben- 
efactor of the Jews, and ethnarcli” (Ant. xiii, 6). This 
passage has raised many opinions concerning the Jew- 
ish coinage, and among the most conspicuous is that of 
M. de Saulcy, whose classification of Jewish coins has 
been generally received and adopted. It has been fully 
treated upon by Mr. J. Evans in the Numismatic Chron- 
icle (xx,*8 sq.). See Numismatics. The Jews, being 
I the worshippers of the one only true God, idolatry was 
strictly forbidden in their law ; and therefore their 
shekel never bore a head, but was impressed simply 



with the almond rod and the pot of manna. Later 
shekels of copper bore likewise other devices. See 
Shekel. 



Hebrew-Samaritan Copper Coin, iu the Cnfico-Borgian 
Museum. 

4. Money in the New Testament. — The coins mentioned 
by the evangelists, and first those of silver, are the fol- 
lowing : the stater is spoken of in the account of the 
miracle of the tribute money. The receivers of di- 
drachms demanded the tribute, but Peter found in the 
fish a stater, which he paid for our Lord and himself 
(Matt, xvii, 24-27). This stater was therefore a tetra- 
drachm, and it is very noteworthy that at this period 
almost the only Greek imperial silver coin in the East 
was a tetradraclim, the didrachm being probably un- 
known, or very little coined. 

The didrachm is mentioned as a money of account in 
the passage above cited, as the equivalent of the He- 
brew shekel. 

The denarius, or Roman penny, as well as the Greek 
drachm, then of about the same weight, is spoken of as 
a current coin. There can be little doubt that the latter 
is merely employed as another name for the former. In 



Roman Denarius (from the British Museum). 
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the famous passages respecting the tribute to Caesar, the 
Iloman denarius of the time is correctly described (Matt, 
xxii, 15-21 ; Luke xx, 19-25). It bears the head of Ti- 
berius, who has the title Caisar in the accompanying 
inscription, most later emperors having, after their ac- 
cession, the title Augustus : here again therefore we have 
an evidence of the date of the Gospels. See Dena- 
rius ; Dkauiim. 

Of copper coins the farthing and its half, the mite, 
are spoken of, and these probably formed the chief na- 
tive currency. See Farthing; Mite. 

From the time of Julius Caisar, who tirst struck a liv- 
ing portrait on his coins, the Roman coins run in a con- 
tinued succession of so-called Ciesars, their queens and 
crown-princes, from about B.C. 48 down to Romulus 
Augustulus, emperor of the West, who was dethroned 
by Odoaoer about A.D. 475 ( Quarterly Revitu •, lxxii, 
358). See Coin. 


MOXEY-CIIAXGER (Ko\\vf3arTi)g, Matt, xxi, 12; 
Mark xi, 15; John ii, 15). According to Exod. xxx, 
13-15, every Israelite, whether rich or poor, who had 
reached or passed the age of twenty, must pay into the 
sacred treasury, whenever the nation was numbered, a 
half-shekel as an offering to Jehovah. Maimonides 
(She leal. cap. 1) says that this was to be paid annually, 
and that even paupers were not exempt. The Talmud 
exempts priests and women. The tribute must in ev- 
ery case be paid in coin of the exact Hebrew half- 
shekel, about 15J(/. sterling of English money. The 
premium for obtaining by exchange of other money the 
half-shekel of Hebrew coin, according to the Talmud, 
was a ku\\v jloc ( collybns ), and hence the money-broker 
who made the exchange was called Ko\\viii<TTi)g. The 
collybus , according to the same authority, was equal in 
value to a silver obolus, which has a weight of 12 grains, 
and its money value is about 1|</. sterling. The money- 
changers (KoWvfiarrai) whom Christ, for their impie- 
ty, avarice, and fraudulent dealing, expelled from the 
Temple, were the dealers who supplied half-shekels, for 
such a premium as they might be able to exact, to the 
Jews from all parts of the world, who assembled at Je- 
rusalem during the great festivals, and were required to 
pay their tribute or ransom money in the Hebrew coin; 
and also for other purposes of exchange, such as would 
be necessary in so great a resort of foreign residents to 
the ecclesiastical metropolis. The word rpa7Tf^irt/c 
( trapezites ), which we find in Matt, xxv, 29, is a gen- 
eral term for banker or broker, so called from the table 
(rpardt >/C‘) at which they were seated (like the modern 
“ bank,” i. c. bench). See Exchanger. Of this branch 
of business we find traces very early both in the Orien- 
tal and classical literature (comp. Matt, xvii, 21-27 : see 
Lightfoot, liar. lleb. on Matt, xxi, 12; Ihixtorf, her. 
Rabbin, col. 2032). — Smith. It is mentioned by Yolney 
that in Syria, Egypt, and Turkey, when any considera- 
ble payments are to be made, an agent of exchange is 
sent for, who counts paras by thousands, rejects pieces 1 
of false money, and weighs all the sequins either sepa- 
rately or together. It has hence been suggested that 
the *• current money with the merchant” mentioned in ! 
Scripture (Gen. xxiii, 10), might have been such as' 
was approved of by competent judges, whose business it 


was to detect fraudulent money if offered in payment. 
The Hebrew word “n '0,socher', signifies one who goes 
about from place to place, and is supposed to answer to 
the native exchange-agent or money-broker of the East, 
now called shroff. See Merchant. It appears that 
there were bankers or money-changers in Juda?a, who 
made a trade of receiving money in deposit and paving 
interest for it (Matt, xxv, 27). In the Life of A rains, by 
Plutarch, there is mention of a banker of Sicvon, a city 
of Peloponnesus, who lived 240 years before Christ, and 
whose whole business consisted in exchanging one species 
of money for another.— Kit to. See Changer ok Money. 

MONEY, LOVE OF (<pi\apyvpia, 1 Tim. vi, 10, civ~ 
'arice or cupidity). See Covetousness. 

MONEY, PIECE OF kesitak', Gen. xxxiii, 

19 ; Job xlii, 11;“ piece of silver,” Josh, xxiv, 32 ; orn- 
n/p, Matt, xvii, 27). See Kesitaii; Stater. 

Money, Ecclesiastical. See Nu 
Missi.vrics; Usury. 

Money-stone is, in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, the upper slab of a tomb, on which 
payments were made by or to ecclesiastics. 
There is one at Carlisle, at York, and at 
Dumlry, in Eugland. — Walcott, Sacred 
Archceol. s, v. 

Monfort, David, D.D., a Presby- 
terian divine, was born in Adams County, 
Pa., March 7,1790. Ilis ancestors were the 
Huguenot Dc Monforts of France, who were 
driven to Holland, and afterwards emigrated 
to this country about 1040. David Monfort 
was educated at Transylvania University, in Lexing- 
ton, Ivy., and graduated in the theological seminary at 
Princeton, N. J., in 1817 ; was licensed by Miami Pres- 
bytery in 1818, and continued all his life a missionary 
preacher, acting at different times as the stated supply 
of Ilcthel Church, in Oxford Presbytery; Terre Haute 
Church, Ind. ; Sharon Church, at Wilmington, Ohio; 
and a church in Franklin, Ind., where he labored for 
twenty years. In 1854 he became stated pastor of the 
church at Kniglitstown, Ind. ; and in 1857 he removed 
to Macomb, 111., where he remained until his death, 
Oct. 18, 1800. Dr. Monfort was a thoroughly trained 
minister, an able expositor, an excellent linguist, and 
an eloquent preacher. He published two sermons on 
Baptism and one on Justification , which appeared in a 
volume called Original Sermons by Presbyterian Divines 
in the Mississippi Valley. See Wilson, Presb. llist. Al- 
manac, 1802, p. 104. (J. L. S.) 

Monfort, Peter, a Preshytcrian minister, was 
born in Adams County, I'a., March 14, 1784. lie was, 
like the above, descended from the Huguenot De Mon- 
forts. He attained his education through great effort, 
pursuing his course with much difficulty for want of 
teachers and books. After several years of private tu- 
ition in the classics and theology, lie was licensed in 
the spring of 1813, and ordained in 1814 by Miami Pres- 
bytery; was pastor four years at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
and eleven years in Unity and Pisgali, near Ids early 
home ; subsequently lie undertook the work of a domes- 
tic missionary at Findlay, Ohio, where he labored for 
three years. In 183G he transferred his relations from 
the Presbyterian to the Associate Reformed Church, 
and in that connection preached at Syracuse, in Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio; Jaeksonbnrg, Quincy, and Middle- 
burg, Ohio; and at College Corner. 11c died Nov. 13, 
18(J5. Mr. Monfort showed much ability as an expos- 
itor of the Scriptures, and as an advocate of sound doc- 
trinal theology. He was a man of deep religious expe- 
rience, uniform liTc, and lowliness of mind. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 18G7, p. 301. (J. L. S.) 

Mongin, Ed.monde, a French Roman Catholic 
preacher, noted for his pulpit oratory, was horn in 1GG8 
at Baroville, diocese of Langres. At the age of nine- 



Copper Coin of Vespasian commemorating the Capture of Jerusalem. 
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teen he gave proofs of his talent for the pulpit, and in 
after-years the French Academy successively awarded 
him three different prizes for eloquence. He was in- 
trusted with the education of Louis-Henri de Bourbon 
and of Charles de Charolais, princes of the house of 
Conde'. Elected a member of the Academy in the place 
of the abbe Gallois, he w'as received March 1, 1708, and 
it was in this capacity he pronounced in the chapel of 
the Louvre the funeral oration of Louis XIV. He was 
appointed in 1711 abbe of Saint-Martin d’Autun, and 
became bishop of Bazas Sept. 24, 1724, devoting him- 
self entirely to the administration of his diocese. In 
the midst of the unfortunate quarrels which troubled 
the Church of France he w r as as remarkable for his 
moderation as for his wisdom. “Believe me,” said he 
to an over-zealous prelate, “ we should speak much and 
write little.” Mongin died at Bazas, May G, 174G. He 
has left some sermons, some panegyrics, some funeral 
orations (among others, that of Henri de Bourbon, prince 
de Conde), and several different academical pieces, col- 
lected into one volnme (Paris, 1745, 4to). D’Alembert 
says that “ his works evince more taste than warmth, 
more thought than emotion, more wisdom than imagi- 
nation ; but there is found throughout all a noble and 
simple tone, a sweet sensibility, an elegant and pure 
diction, and that sound instruction which should be 
the basis of Christian eloquence” ( Hist . ties Membres de 
V Academic Frangaise, vol. v). — Hoefer, Nouv. Biotj. Ge- 
ne rale, s. v. 

Mongitore, ANTONixo,an Italian ecclesiastic, noted 
mainly, however, for his literary labors, was born at 
Palermo, May 1, 1GG3, entered the priesthood, and was 
made dean of the cathedral of his native place, and 
finally became one of the papal counsellors. He died 
June 6, 1743. Besides his Bibliotheca Sicula (Palermo, 
1708-14, 2 vols. fol.), which contains a history of Sicily 
and its writers, secular and ecclesiastic, we should note 
Breve Compendio della Vita di S. Francisco di Sales 
(1G95, 12mo) : — Vita de due Sante Mamiliani, arcives- 
covi di Palermo (1701, 4to) ; and the biographies of 
other celebrated ecclesiastics, and also a history of the 
Teutonic order of knighthood. See Du Pin, Biblioth. 
des Auteurs ecclesiast. du dix-kuitieme si'ecle. — Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biop. Gene rede, s. v. 

Mongolia, an Asiatic country, now' a part of China, 
situated between lat. 35° and 52° N. and long. 82° and 
123° E., is bounded by the Russian government of Ir- 
kutsk in Siberia, N.E. by Mantchuria, S. by the Chinese 
provinces of Chili and Shan-si and the Yellow River, 
SAY. by Kansu, and W. by Cobdo and Ili, and has an 
area of 1,400,000 square miles, with a population of 
2,000,000. See China. 

Geographical Features. — It is chiefly a high plain. 
3000 feet above the sea, almost destitute of wood and 
water. In the central part is the great sandy desert of 
Gobi, which stretches from N.E. to S.W., w r ith an area 
estimated at 600,000 square miles. The chief moun- 
tain ranges of Mongolia are the Altai and its various 
subordinate chains, which extend eastward, under the 
names of Taugnu, Khangai, and Kenteh, as far as the 
Amur; and the Alashan and Inshan ranges, w’hich 
commence in lat. 42° N. and long. 107° E., and run N.E. 
and N. to the Amur, in lat. 53° N. The rivers of Mon- 
golia are chiefly in the north. The Selenga, Orkhon, 
and Tula unite their streams and flow into Lake Bai- 
kal. The Kerlon and Onon rise near each other, on 
opposite sides of the Kenteh range, and flow in a N.E. 
direction to the Amur. In the south, the Siramuren 
and its branches unite in the Lian River. Lakes are 
numerous, and some of them are large. South of the 
desert of Gobi are the Cling and Dzaring, and the Ko- 
ko-nor or Blue Sea, which, according to the Chinese ac- 
counts, is 190 miles in length and GO in breadth. In 
the NAY. part of the country lakes abound, the largest 
of w'hieli are the Upsa-nor, Altai-nor, Alak-nor, and the 
Iki-ural. Mongolia is divided into four principal re- 


gions : 1, Inner Mongolia, lying between the great w r all 
and the desert of Gobi ; 2, Outer Mongolia, between the 
desert and the Altai mountains, and reaching from the 
Inner Hingan to the Tien-shan ; 3, the country about 
Koko-nor ; 4, Uliassutai and its dependencies. Inner 
Mongolia is divided into G corps and 24 tribes, which 
are again divided into 49 standards, each comprising 
about 2000 families and commanded by hereditary 
princes. The Ivortchin and the Ortus are the princi- 
pal tribes. Another large tribe, the Tsakhars, occupy 
the region immediately north of the great wall. Outer 
Mongolia is divided into 4 circles, each of which is gov- 
erned by a khan, or prince, who claims descent from 
Genghis Khan. The Khalkas is the principal tribe, 
and their 4 khanates are divided into 86 standards, each 
of which is restricted to a particular territory, from 
which it is not allowed to wander. The country about 
Lake Koko-nor is occupied by Turgutlis, Hoshoits, Khal- 
kas, and other tribes, arranged under 29 standards. Uli- 
assutai is a town of 2000 houses, in the western part of 
Mongolia, and lies in a well-cultivated valley upon the 
River Iro. Its dependent territories comprise 11 tribes 
of Khalkas, divided into 31 standards (Amer. Cyclop.). 

But little is accurately known of the natural history 
of Mongolia, except that its immense plains and gloomy 
forests are inhabited by multitudes of wild animals. 
The camel, double-humped or Bactrian, exists in both 
the wild and domesticated state. In the latter condi- 
tion it is the cow and horse of that region. It gives 
milk excellent in quality, and from it butter and cheese 
are prepared, and at the same time it is the camel 
which serves the Mongolian frequently as a beast of 
burden, etc. Very little of Mongolian soil is fit for culti- 
vation, rain or snow rarely falling in sufficient quanti- 
ties, except on the acclivities of the mountain ranges. 
It is noticed, however, that wherever agriculture has 
been attempted the climate has been more or less in- 
| fluenced, and changes have been wrought ; as e. g. in 
Southern Mongolia, where the Ghinese, far advanced 
beyond the Mongols proper in culture, introduced agri- 
culture, with the cultivation of cereals, which formerly 
did not grow. As a rule, the winter lasts nine months, 
and is suddenly succeeded by three months of intense 
heat. 

Inhabitants. — The natives of Mongolia are a part of 
the Mongolian race, a division of mankind numerous 
and widely spread — according to Prof. Dieterici’s esti- 
mate, in 1859, counting as many as 528,000,000 souls, or 
about half the human race ; the second in the classifica- 
tion of Blumenbach, and corresponding in almost every 
respect with the branch designated as Turanian by 
more recent ethnologists. See Okuhn of Man. Under 
the designation of Mongolians are included not only the 
Mongols proper, but the Chinese and Indo-Chinese, Thi- 
betans, Tartars of all kinds, Burmese, Siamese, Japanese, 
Esquimaux, Samoieds, Finns, Lapps, Turks, and even 
Magyars. Collectively, they are the great nomadic 
people of the earth, as distinguished from the Aryans, 
Shemites, and Ilamites. The physical characteristics 
of the Mongolians in their primitive state are thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Latham in his Descriptive Ethnology: 
“ The face of the Mongolian is broad and flat. This is 
because the nasal bones are depressed and the cheek- 
bones stand out laterally ; they are not merely project- 
ing, for this they might be without giving much breadth 
to the face, inasmuch as they might stand forward. . . . 
The distance between the eyes is great, the eyes them- 
selves being oblique, and their caruncuhe being concealed. 
The eyebrows form a low and imperfect arch, black and 
scanty. The iris is dark, the cornea yellow. The com- 
plexion is tawny, the stature low. The ears are large, 
standing out from the head; the lips thick and fleshy 
rather than thin, the teeth somewhat oblique in their 
insertion, the forehead low and flat, and the hair lank 
and thin.” Of course, such a description as this cannot 
be understood as applying to the more civilized nations 
of Mongol origin, such as the Turks and Magyars, es- 
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peciallv the latter, who in physical appearance differ 
but little, if at all, from other European nations. 

The Mongols are, with a few exceptions, nomadic in 
their mode of life, living in tents and subsisting on ani- 
mal food, the product of their flocks and herds. The 
Mongol tent, for about three feet from the ground, is 
cylindrical in form ; it then becomes conical, like a 
pointed hat. Its wood-work is composed below of a 
trellis-work of crossed bars, which fold up and expand 
at pleasure. Above these a circle of poles, fixed in the 
trellis-work, meets at the top, like the sticks of an um- 
brella. ( >vcr the wood-work is stretched a thick cover- 
ing of coarse felt. The door is low and narrow, and is 
crossed at the bottom by a beam which serves as a 
threshold. At the top of the tent is an opening to let 
out the smoke, which can at any time be closed by a 
piece of felt hanging above it, to which is attached a 
long string for the purpose. The interior is divided 
into two compartments — that on the left being for the 
men, while that on the right is occupied by the women, 
and is also used as a kitchen, the utensils of which con- 
sist chiefly of large earthen vessels for holding water, 
wooden pails for milk, and a large bell-shaped iron ket- 
tle. A small sofa or couch, a small square press or chest 
of drawers (the top of which serves as an altar for an 
idol), and a number of goats’ horns fixed in the wood- 
work of the tent, on which hang various utensils, arms, 
and other articles, complete the furniture of this primi- 
tive habitation. The odor pervading the interior of 
the Mongol tent is, to those not accustomed to it, dis- 
gusting and almost insupportable. “This smell,” says 
31. IIuc, “so potent sometimes' that it seems to make 
one’s heart rise to one’s throat, is occasioned by the 
mutton-grease and butter with which everything on 
and about a Tartar is impregnated. It is on account 
of this habitual filth that they are called Tsao-Ta-Dze 
(‘stinking Tartars’) by the Chinese, themselves not 
altogether inodorous, or by any means particular about 
cleanliness.” Household and family cares among the 
Mongols are assigned entirely to the women, who milk 
the cows, make the butter and cheese, draw water, 
gather fuel, tan skins, and make cloth and clothes. The 
occupation of the men consists cliielly in conducting 
the flocks and herds to pasture, which, as they are ac- 
customed from infancy to horseback, is an amusement 
rather than a labor. They sometimes hunt wild ani- 
mals for food or for their skins, but never for pleasure. 
When not on horseback, the men pass their time in ab- 
solute idleness, sleeping all night and squatting all day 
in their tents, drinking tea or smoking. Their educa- 
tion is very limited. The only persons who learn to 
read are the lamas or priests, who are also the painters, 
sculptors, architects, and physicians of the nation. The 
training of the men who are not intended for priests is 
confined to the use of the bow and the matchlock, and 
a thorough mastery of horsemanship. 31. line says: 
“When a mere infant, the 3Iongol is weaned, and as 
soon as he is strong enough he is stuck upon a horse’s 
back behind a man, the animal is put to a gallop, and 
the juvenile rider, in order not to fall off, has to cling 
with both hands to his teacher’s jacket. The Tartars 
thus become accustomed from a very early age to the 
movement of the horse, and by degrees and the force 
of habit they identify themselves, as it were, with the 
animal. There is perhaps no spectacle more exciting 
than that of Mongol riders in chase of a wild liorse. 
They arc armed with a long, heavy pole, at the end of 
which is a running-knot. They gallop— they fly after 
the horse they are pursuing, down rugged ravines and 
up precipitous hills, in and out, twisting and turning in 
t heir rapid course, until they come up with their game. 
They then take the bridle of their own horse in their 
teeth, seize with both hands their heavy pole, and, 
bending forward, throw by a powerful effort tbc run- 
ning-knot around tbc wild horse’s neck. In this exer- 
cise the greatest vigor must be combined with the 
greatest dexterity, in order to enable them to stop short 


the powerful untamed animals with which they have 
to ileal. It sometimes happens that the cord and pole 
are broken ; but as to a horseman being thrown, it is an 
occurrence we never saw or heard of. The 3longol is 
so accustomed to ride on horseback that he is like a 
fish out of water when he sets foot on the ground. His 
step is heavy and awkward; and his bowed logs, his 
chest bent forward, and his constant looking about him, 
all indicate a person who spends the greater portion of 
bis time on the back of a horse or a camel. The 3Ion- 
gols marry very young, and their marriages are regu- 
lated entirely by their parents, who make the contract 
without consulting the young people at all. No dowry 
is given with the bride, but, on the contrary, the bride- 
groom’s family pay a considerable price for the maiden. 
A plurality of wives is permitted, but the first wife is 
always the mistress of the household. Divorce is very 
frequent, and is effected without the intervention of 
either the civil or the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
husband who wishes to repudiate his wife sends her 
back to her parents without any formality, except a 
message that he does not require her any longer. This 
proceeding does not give offence, as the family of the 
lady retain the cattle, horses, and other property given 
to them at the time of the marriage, and have an op- 
portunity of selling her over again to a fresh purchaser. 
The women, however, arc not oppressed, and are not 
kept in seclusion ; they come and go at pleasure, ride 
on horseback, and visit from tent to tent. In their 
manners and appearance they are like the men — haugh- 
ty, independent, and vigorous. The chiefs of the 3Ion- 
gol tribes and all their blood-relations form an aristoc- 
racy, who hold the common people in a mild species of 
patriarchal servitude. There is no distinction of man- 
ners nor of mode of living between these classes ; and 
though the common people are not allowed to own 
lands, they frequently accumulate considerable property 
in herds and flocks. Those who become lamas are en- 
tirely free." 

History . — The 3Iongolians, as a race, are supposed to 
be the same who, in remote antiquity, founded what is 
called the “3Iedian empire" in Lower Chaldaea — an em- 
pire, according to Eawlinson, that flourished and fell be- 
tween 2458 and 2234 B.C., that is, before Nineveh be- 
came known as a great city. Thus early did some of 
these nomadic tribes, forsaking their original pastoral 
habits, assume the character of a nation. Another 
great offshoot from this stock founded an empire in 
China, the earliest date of which it is impossible to 
trace, but which certainly had reached a state of high 
civilization at least 2000 years B.C. In early Creek 
history they figure as Scythians, and in late Bonian as 
Huns, carrying terror and desolation over the civilized 
world. In the 3Iiddle Ages they appear as Mongols, 
Tartars, and Turks. In the beginning of tlie I3th cen- 
tury Genghis Khan, originally the chief of a small 3Ion- 
gol horde, conquered almost the whole of Central and 
Eastern Asia. His sons and grandsons were equally 
successful, and In 1240-41 the 3Iongol empire extended 
from the sea-hoard of China to the frontiers of Germany 
and Poland, including Kussia and Hungary, and the 
whole of Asia, with the exception of Asia Minor, Arabia, 
India and the Indo-Chinese states, and Northern Sibe- 
ria. This vast empire soon broke up into a number of 
independent kingdoms, from one of which, Turkestan, 
arose another tide of Mongol invasion, under the guid- 
ance of Timftr or Tamerlane, who in tbc latter part of 
the 14th century reduced Turkestan, Persia, Hindustan, 
Asia 3Iinor, ami Georgia under his sway, and broke for 
a rime the Turkish power. On the death of his son, 
shall ljokli, the Mongol empire was subdivided, and 
finally absorbed by the. Persians ami C slicks; but an 
offshoot of Timur’s family founded in the l(>th century 
the great 31ogul empire of Delhi, After the decline of 
TiinAr’s empire, the Turkish branch maintained the 
glory of the race, and spread terror to the very heart of 
Western Europe. In the Dth century tho 3iagvars, a 
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tribe of Ugrians, also of Mongol extraction, under their 
leader Arpad, established themselves in Hungary, where 
in process of time they became converted to Christian- 
ity, and founded a kingdom famous in European history. 
See Georgia ; Hungary; Turkey. 

Religion . — (a) Heathenism . — The primitive religion 
of the Mongolians was no doubt largely influenced by 
the inspired faith, if it did not to some extent prevail 
among them for some time. The earliest traces reveal 
them as mostly adherents to Shamanism (q.v.). There 
are, however, among them, according to the different 
countries in which they reside, and to the several names 
of which the reader has been referred, various other re- 
ligions, as Buddhism, Confucianism, Taouism, fire-wor- 
sh ip, paganism of different kinds, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity. In Mongolia proper, that species of Buddh- 
ism known as Lamaism (q. v.) was introduced in the 
13th century of the Christian mra, and, like the Buddh- 
ists of Thibet, they recognise as their spiritual head 
the grand lama at Lassa. The people are very devout, 
and generous to a fault in their support of religious in- 
stitutions, and hence the country abounds in well-en- 
dowed lamasaries, constructed of brick and stone with 
elegance and solidity, and ornamented with paintings, 
sculptures, and carvings. “The most famous of these 
monasteries is that of the great Kuren, on the banks 
of the river Tula, in the country of the Kalkas. Thirty 
thousand lamas dwell in the lamasary, and the plain 
adjoining it is always covered with the tents of the pil- 
grims who resort thither from all parts of Tartary. In 
these lamasaries a strict monastic discipline is maintain- 
ed, but each lama is at liberty to acquire property by 
practicing as physician, by casting horoscopes, or by 
working as scnlptor or painter, or in any occupation not 
inconsistent with his priestly character. Almost all 
younger sons of the free Mongols are devoted from in- 
fancy to the priesthood, and this tendency to monasti- 
cism is encouraged by the Chinese government, in order 
to keep down the growth of population among the Mon- 
gols. Almost every lamasary of the first class possesses 
a living Buddha, who, like the grand lama of Thibet, is 
worshipped as an incarnation of the deity. The influ- 
ence of these personages is very great; and the Chinese 
emperors, who are constantly in dread of the Mongols, 
watch the living Buddhas with constant care, and spare 
no pains to conciliate them and win over to their inter- 
est those who manage these deities.” 

( b ) Christianity. — The Nestorians (q. v.), who dwelt 
in large numbers among the Mongolians, seem to have 
exerted but little if any influence on this heathen peo- 
ple. What was by the early Christians regarded as an 
indication of their leaning towards the religion and 
culture of the Christian dispensation, proves to have 
been only a temporary accommodation. The Western 
or Iloman Church has made repeated attempts to con- 
vert the Mongols. In the 13th century, when their in- 
vasion threatened to overthrow European society and 
civilization, the Western pontiff, Innocent IV (1245), 
sent two embassies, one to charge these sanguinary 
warriors to desist from their desolating inroads, the 
other to win them over to Christianity. The first of 
these, consisting of Dominicans, headed by one named 
Ascelin (Neander, Kirehengeschiclite, vii, 66), approach- 
ed the commander-in-chief of the Mongol forces in Per- 
sia, but was unsuccessful. The other, consisting of 
Franciscans, headed by an Italian, Johannes de Plano 
Carpini, a disciple and devoted friend of Francis d’As- 
sisi, pushed quite to the Tartaric court, and approached 
the khan in person (1246) ; but though they secured a 
hearing before the Mongolian throne, they yet failed to 
accomplish more than that the Mongol chief, like Vladi- 
mir of Russia, gave a patient hearing to Romanist, Nes- 
torian, Buddhist, and Mohammedan, who each in their 
turn sought his conversion and influence. In 1253 s 
Louis IX, hearing of the Mongolian’s tendency towards ■ 
Christianity, despatched another Franciscan, William de I 
Rubruiquis (Neander, vii, 69) ; but he reported that the | 


Mongolian chief listened patiently to Christian emissa- 
ries, filled with the idea that the Mongol conquests 
would come to an end unless the gods of foreign coun- 
tries were propitiated.” Only one Christian Church had 
been founded. Rubruiquis, however, succeeded in bap- 
tizing about sixty persons ; yet, after all, Rnbruiquis’s 
success was not flattering, and he finally returned to 
Europe disheartened. The removal, five years later, of 
the capital of the Mongol empire to China (q.v.), fur- 
ther obstructed the progress of Christianity in Mongo- 
lia. There developed, however, among its simple pas- 
toral tribes an article of belief which promised much for 
the final establishment of Christianity, viz. the belief in 
the existence of one almighty Being.' In their heathen 
views, of course, they could not content themselves with 
acknowledging an earthly ruler unless a supernatural ori- 
gin could be assigned to him, and they made the khan 
the son of this one almighty Power, an earthly ruler 
whom all men were bound to obey. While thus there 
was room for the most comprehensive toleration, there 
was room also for every kind of superstition ; and the 
desire to bring the one Supreme, living apart in awful 
isolation, into nearer communion with his feeble wor- 
shipper — to bridge over the awful chasm between them 
— predisposed the people to a composite religion of 
Buddhism and Lamaism (see Hardwick, Christ and other 
Masters, vol. ii, Append. 2 ; iii, 89 ; Middle A ges, p. 235). 
Still, “ the son of Heaven” entertained a respect for all 
religions, and not least for Christianity. Marco Polo, 
who had been sent there by Gregory X in 1274, reports 
Kublai Khan as saying : “ There are four great proph- 
ets who are reverenced by the different classes of man- 
kind. The Christians regard Jesns Christ as their God ; 
the Saracens, Mohammed ; the Jews, Moses ; the idol- 
ators, Sakyamuni Buddha, the most eminent among 
their idols. I honor and respect all the four” ( Travels , 
p. 167, ed. Bohn, 1854). One of the most successful of 
the early Christian laborers from the West was John de 
3Ionte Corvino, who went to Pekin in 1292, and for 
eleven years kept alive the flickering spark of Christian- 
ity in the Tartar realm, lie translated the Scriptures 
for its people, educated their youth, and trained a na- 
tive ministry. Yet even his labors bore fruit only while 
he was on earth ; for soon after the close of his life, in 
1330, “ every vestige of his work was obliterated” (Gie- 
seler, Eccles. Hist, iv, 259, 260 ; Hardwick, Ch. Hist. M. 
A. p. 235,237). This was caused no doubt in a large 
measure by the termination of the Mongolian rule in 
China, and the accession of the Ming dynasty in 1370, 
which, fearing everything foreign, banished Christian- 
ity as dangerous to their interests. It remained for the 
Jesuits to plant Christianity anew. The missionary 
work performed in Persia, and in the border lands of the 
Caspian Sea and in Middle Asia, was so insignificant that 
it is not even worth mentioning. See Maclear, Hist, of 
Christian Missions in the M.A. (Lond. 1863, 12mo), p. 
370-77 ; Assemani, Bill. Orient, iii, 2 sq. ; Hue, Journey 
through the Chinese Empire; Recollections of a Journey 
through Tart ary and Thibet; Schmidt , Forschungen im 
Gebiete der alteren reliyiosen, politischen, u. literarischen 
Bildvngsgeschichte der Mongolen u. Tibeter (St. Petersb. 
1824) ; Tumerelli, Kazan, the ancient Capital of the Tar- 
tar Khans. (Lond. 1854, 2 vols. 12mo) ; Neumann, Die 
Volker des siidlichen Russlands (Leipsic, 1847); Aboul- 
Ghaze Bihadour Khan, Histoire des Mogols et des Tar- 
tares (St. Petersb. 1874), vol. ii ; Daniels, llandb. d. Geogr. 
i, 346 sq. ; A m. Cyclop, s. v. See Tartary. 

Mongul, Peter. See Monofiiysites. 

Monheim, Johannes, a follower of the great De- 
siderins Erasmus, and a noted teacher of the 16th cen- 
tury, was born of humble parentage at Claussen, near 
Elherfeld, in 1509. His father was a linen-draper, and 
Monheim entered his business when quite young. But 
his superior mental endowments soon led him into a 
different course; and, though not privileged with the 
advantages of a careful training, he yet managed to ac- 
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quire a good classical education. It is said that he 1 
studied with Erasmus, but Ilamelmann’s assertion that 
Monheim studied at Minister and Cologne deserves 
more credit. When but twenty-three years old, he was 
elected rector of the school at Essen, and four years later 
lie received a call to Cologne as rector of the scholu 
metropolitans ecclesiee Colon iensis. Here he enjoyed 
intimate connections with the leaders of Erasmianism, 
and in a short time became so popular as a teacher that 
he attracted students from every direction. In 1545 
he received and accepted a very flattering call from duke 
Wilhelm of Cleve to take the rectorship of the newly 
founded institute at Diisseldorf, and only five years 
after his inauguration in this new position Monheim 
wrote to a friend that his scholars outnumbered most 
German universities, more than 2000 young men being 
just then matriculated (see Erid. ReifTenbergii e Soc. 
Jesu Preshvtcri J list. Societatis Jesit, i, 89). Monheim, 
in opposition to other humanists, insisted oil a religious 
instruction, and published numerous catechisms, the best 
known of which is his Catechisnius in quo Christians 
religionis element a sincere simpliciterque explicantur 
(Diisseldorf, 1560, with an introduction; and, edited and 
revised, it was recently published by Dr. Sack, Bonn, 
1847). Though, outwardly at least, Monheim belonged 
to the Church of Rome, his catechism proves beyond 
doubt that he taught and believed the evangelical doc- 
trines as set forth in the teachings of Calvin. The book 
was severely attacked. The theological faculty of the 
University of Cologne issued a Censura et docta expli- 
cate errorum Catechism, Johannis Monheimii (Cologne, 
1560); and a number of other essays, partly in defence, 
partly in opposition to Monheim, were published. Mon- 
heim, however, himself remained quiet; but Martin 
Chemnitz, enraged at the open and secret attacks of the 
Cologne Jesuits on the learned man, edited his Theologian 
Jesuit drum prscipua capita , ex quadam cetisura, quee 
Colonis anno 1560 edit a est (Lips. 1563), which, together 
with his Examen Concilii Tridentii, so embittered pope 
Paul IV that he requested duke William to depose and 
banish “that arch-heretic'’ Johannes Monheim. Mon- 
heim was cited before the duke, and obliged to sign an 
agreement in which he promised to abstain from teach- 
ing Protestant doctrines, either openly or secretly (see 
Zeitschrift d. bergischen Geschichtsvereins, ii, 255). The 
pope, however, was not satisfied even with this, lie 
insisted upon an open judgment on Monheim, especially 
as the pardoning of a heretic was not within the duke's 
jurisdiction — “ nec prineeps ha-retico publico qnicquam 
ignoscere potuit.” Further steps of the papal court were 
made unnecessary by Monlieim’s sudden decease, Sept. 
9, 1564. Monheim wrote a great number of learned 
books, but his most valued work is the above-mentioned 
catechism, which Tlieo. .St rack calls Caiechismum or- 
thodoxum, in quo fleformatorum doctrina , quie hodic 
Luthero-Culcinismi nomine odiose traducitur , accurate 
confirmed nr. Monheim lacked strength of character to 
take a decided position in the great struggle of the Ref- 
ormation. lie preferred, although thoroughly Protes- 
tant in all his views, to remain in the Church of Rome. 
“ lie belonged," said one, “ to that class of actors on the 
scene of life who have always appeared as the harbin- 
gers of great social men gifted with the power to dis- 
cern and the hardihood to proclaim truths of which they 
want the courage to encounter the infallible result." 
See Miililer. Syndndik; Seek, Protestant. Heanticortung 
dvr Sgmbolik Mahler's. — Herzog, Iteal-Encyklopiidie , 
xx, 174 sq. 

Moniales. See Xi'xs. 

Monica, S r., the mother of St. Augustine, “count- 
ed,” says SchafT, “among the most noble and pious 
women who adorn the temple of Church history,” was 
born, according to tradition, of Christian parents, in 
Africa, about the year 332. Having attained to the. age 
of womanhood she. was married to Patrice of Tagaste, a 
heathen of Xumidia, by whom she had two sons and 


one daughter. She was instrumental in the conversion 
of her husband a year before his death, after having 
spent with him years in hardship and sore trial. lie 
was of violent temperament, and unfaithful to her in 
conjugal duties, yet she met all his shortcomings by a 
Christian spirit of forgiveness and love, and thus at last 
conquered in the name of her Saviour, whom she adored 
and faithfully followed. “ Her highest aim,” says 
SchafT, “was to win him over to the faith — not so much 
by words as by a truly humble and godly conversation, 
and the most conscientious discharge of her household 
duties” {Life of Et. Augustine, p. 10). The same ear- 
nestness which she displayed for the conversion of her 
husband she manifested also for the spiritual safety of 
her children. She was especially anxious for her son 
Augustine, who in his youth was given to dissipation, 
having inherited from his father strong sensual pas- 
sions, and who had embraced the Manicha?an heresy, 
which she feared would ultimately ruin his spiritual life. 
For thirty years she therefore uninterruptedly prayed 
for liis conversion. “A son of so many prayers and 
tears,” says SchafT, “ could not be lost, and the faithful 
mother, who travailed with him in spirit with greater 
pain than her body had in bringing him into the world 
(Augustine, Confess, ix, c. 8), was permitted, for the en- 
couragement of future mothers, to receive, shortly be- 
fore her death, an answer to her prayers and expecta- 
tions, and was able to leave this world with joy without 
revisiting her earthly home.” Augustine had embraced 
Christianity at Milan, whither he had gone in 384. 
Hither his mother followed him, and together they 
worshipped under the ministration of St. Ambrose. In 
the spring of 387, shortly after his baptism, they had 
quitted Rome to return to Africa, and it was on this 
homeward journey that Monica died, in Ostia, at the 
mouth of the Tiber, in 387, in the arms of her son. after 
enjoying with him a glorious conversation that soared 
above the confines of space and time, and was a fore- 
taste of the eternal Sabbath-rest of the saints. She re- 
gretted not to die, aye, not even in a foreign land, be- 
cause she was not far from God, who would raise her 
up at the last day. “ Bury my body anywhere,” was her 
last request, “and trouble not yourselves for it; only 
this one thing I ask, that you remember me at the altar 
of my God, wherever yon may he.” Augustine, in his 
Confessions , has erected to Monica the noblest monu- 
ment, and it can never perish. The Roman Catholic 
Church keeps May 4 in commemoration of her. Rope 
Martin V gives an account of the translation of her re- 
mains to Rome in 1430, See St. Augustine, Confessions ; 
Godescard, UiV des Saints; Braunc, Monica u, Augusti- 
nus (1846); Petet, JUstoire de Saint e-Monique (1848); 
SchafT, Life and Labors of St. Augustine (X. V. 1854). 
ch. i, iv, viii ; Mrs. Jamieson, Legends (see Index); 
SchafT, Ch. Hist, iii, 991, 992; Neander, Ch. Hist, ii, 227. 
See Ai gusti xe. ( J. 1 1 . \V.) 

Moniglia, Tom m aso -Vincenzo, an Italian theo- 
logian, was horn August 18, 1686, in Florence. Having 
received his education at the University of Pisa, he re- 
turned to Florence, and entered the Order of St. Dom- 
inic. Very soon after he contracted a close friendship 
with the English ambassador, Henry Xewton. Se- 
duced by his promises, he Med from the convent and re- 
paired to London. His pecuniary resources being ex- 
hausted, he was forced to support himself by teaching. 
After an absence of three years he succeeded, by the 
favor of the grand duke, in returning to his own eonn- 
try, where he was kindly received and his errors par- 
I doned. From that time he devoted himself to preach- 
j ing with indefatigable zeal, and taught theology at 
Florence and Pisa. Moniglia had an extensive knowl- 
edge of nearly all the. sciences, and was well versed in 
I sacred and profane literature. He was one of the first 
among the Italians to refute the opinions of Locke, of 
! Hobbes, of llelvetius. and of Bayle, but not always to 
advantage. He died at Pisa. Feb. 15, 1767. He is the 
| author of De Origine sacrarum precum rosarii Ii. M. 
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Virginis (Rome, 1725, 8vo) ; which dissertation he com- 
posed bv order of his superiors and to refute the liol- 
landists, who do not believe that St. Dominic is the 
author of these prayers: — De annis Jesu-Christi ser- 
vatoris et de religione utriusqve Philippi A ugusti (Rome, 
1741, 4to) : — Contro i Fatalisti (Lucca, 1744, 2 parts, 
8vo) : — Contro i Materialisti e altri increduli (Padua, 
1750, 2 vols. 8vo) : — Ossei'cazioni critico-flosofiche con- 
tro i materialisti (Lucca, 1760, 8 vo) : — La mente umana 
spirito inmortale, non materia pensante (Padua, 1766,2 
vols. 8vo). See Fabroni, Vitce Italorum,\ ol. xi. — Hoe- 
fer, Noun. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Monism. See Monads. 

Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu, or secret 
instructions for the Jesuitic order, is a work which has 
been the cause of much dispute, both as to its authen- 
ticity and as to the veracity of its contents. In Europe 
the book has attracted some attention, and, in conse- 
quence, some controversy; but in America it has been 
the subject of a very animated discussion, and we are 
therefore warranted in giving a detailed history of the 
book, and the position of the acknowledged authorities 
in such difficulties. 

I. History of its Origin, Editions, etc . — The Monita 
was first printed in Latin, from the Spanish, at Cracow, 
the capital of Poland, with this title : Monita Privata 
Societatis Jesu, Notobirgae, Anno 1612, by an unknown 
editor, with various “Testimonies of several Italian and 
Spanish Jesuits” confirmatory of the truth of the Mo- 
nita. The “Constitutions of the Society,” though print- 
ed as early as 1558, had never been published. Ev- 
erything connected with the rules of the order had been 
carefully concealed from the public eye. The Monita, 
therefore, was rapidly bought and everywhere circulat- 
ed, not only in Poland, but in Germany, Italy, and 
France. It gratified an intense curiosity, and was gen- 
erally recognised at once as a faithful portraiture of 
Jesuitism. Claude Acquaviva. “ the ablest and most 
profound politician of his time,” and “ the beau ideal 
of Jesuitism,” was the general of the order, exercising 
over it a complete control. The Monita was regarded 
then, as it has been since by Van Mastricht and many 
other judicious scholars, as the product of his pen. 
The book certainly does not misrepresent him. The 
tactics are his, and may well have derived their inspi- 
ration from his wily brain. It does not appear that he 
ever denied them. He took no steps to prove the pub- 
lication a forgery. Down to the day of his death (Jan- 
uary 31, 1615), nearly three years, the book passed un- 
molested, though the Jesuits were all-powerful in Po- 
land. The circulation of the Monita finally occasion- 
ed the appointment of a commission, July 11, 1615, by 
Peter Tylick, bishop of Cracow. His confessor was a 
Jesuit, as was the king’s. Tylick admitted that “ noth- 
ing is certainly known of its author ; hut,” he affirmed, 
“it is reported, and the presumption is, that it was ed- 
ited by the venerable Jerome Zaorowski, pastor of 
Gozdzicc.” The commission were instructed October 
7th to inquire whether “ at any time or place Zaorowski 
had been heard to speak approvingly of such a famous 
libel, or to affirm that the contents were true, or to say 
anything of the kind from which it can be gathered 
that he is the author, or, at least, an accomplice in the l 
writing of this libel.” The papal nuncio, Diotallenius, 1 
a few weeks after (November 14), added his sanction to \ 
the investigation. Yet the author was not found, and 
there remained no other step for the Papists than the 
condemnation of the book to prevent its circulation. 
It was therefore put on the “Index” May 10, 1616, and a 
professor of Ingolstadt, the learned Gretser, commission- 
ed to prepare a refutation of the Monita's disclosures. 
This refutation, entitled Libri Tres Apologetici contra 
Famosum Libellum, was published August 1, 1617, and 
a second decree was issued by the “Index” in 1621 to 
make sure of suppressing the circulation of the Monita. 

Notwithstanding these efforts on the part of the Jes- 


I uits to disprove the authenticity of the work, their op- 
j ponents continued to assert it genuine. Thus e. g. in 
1633 Caspar Schoppe (Scioppius), a German scholar, 
himself a Roman Catholic, but a genuine hater of the 
Jesuits, published his Anatomia Societatis Jesu, in 
which, among other things, he presents a critique on a 
book that had come into his hands, which he calls “ In- 
st ructio Secreta pro Superioribus Societatis Jesu.” His 
analysis of the book proves it to have been the same, 
with slight differences, as the Monita Privata. "But 
his copy could not have been of the 1612 edition, for he 
attributes the discovery of the work to the plundering 
of the Jesuit college at Paderborn, in Westphalia, by 
Christian, dulse of Brunswick. That was in February, 

I 1622, ten years later. If his copy had been of the Cra- 
cow edition, he could not have made so gross a mistake. 
This, then, was another source, independent of the first, 
from which the book was derived. It was credibly re- 
i ported that another copy had been found at the capture 
| of Prague in 1631, only two years before. The Jesuit 
Lawrence Forer thereupon pointed out the apparent 
anachronism in his Anatomia Anatomice, but lie fail- 
ed to convince Schoppe, nor could he shake the pop- 
ular belief. This position now seems reasonable indeed, 
for there is in the British Museum Library a volume 
printed at Venice in 1596, and containing, at the end of 
i the book, several manuscript leaves on which the whole 
[ of the Monita Secreta is inscribed, the writing heing 
evidently of ancient date. The remote date would 
rather lead to the conclusion that this work came from 
some convent, probably Jesuitical, in which the Monita 
had been introduced for service. The book had now at- 
tracted the attention of people everywhere ; rot only 
all over the Continent, but even in England the Monita 
was sought after, and so great was the demand that an 
edition appeared in England in Oliver’s time (1658). 
On the Continent several editions were sent forth. A 
French version, entitled Secreta Monita, on Advis Se- 
crets de la Societe de Jesus, was published in 1661 at 
Paderborn, under the eaves of the Jesuit college. A 
second edition of Schoppe’s Anatomia appeared in 
1668. To aggravate the difficulty, the next year Henry 
Compton, canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and after- 
wards bishop successively of Oxford and London, pub- 
lished, in 9 sheets 4to, The Jesuits' Intrigues, u-ith the 
Private Instructions of that Society to their Emissaries. 
The latter had been “lately found in MS. in a Jesuit’s 
closet after his death, and sent, in a letter, from a gentle- 
man at Paris to his friend in London.” This, too, was 
j the Monita Secreta, entirely independent of the others. 

At Strasburg, in 1713, Henri de St. Ignace, under the 
pseudonym of “ Liberius Candidus,” a Flemish divine 
of the Carmelite order, published his Tula Magna, ad- 
| dressed to the pope and all potentates, on the “ neces- 
sity of reforming the Society of Jesus.” In the ap- 
pendix the Monita Secreta is reproduced in full. In 
proof of its authenticity, he gives these three reasons : 
“ 1. Common fame. 2. The character of the document — 
wholly Jesuitical. 3. Its exact conformity with their 
practices. Besides, its having been found in the Jesuit 
colleges.” The Jesuit, Alplionso Huvlenbrock, publish- 
ed his “Vindications” of the society in the following 
year. De Ignace could not be shaken from his belief 
in the authenticity of the book, and issued a second 
edition in 1714, in which he says that “nothing, or next 
to nothing, is contained therein that the Jesuits have 
not reduced to practice.” A third edition of the Tuba 
Magna was published in 1717, and a fourth in 1760. 
In 1717 the Monita was published by John Scliipper, 
at Amsterdam, from a copy purchased at Antwerp, with 
the significant title of Machiavelli Mus Jesniticus. 
This was followed, in 1723, by an edition in Latin and 
English, published at London by John Walthoe, Jim., 
and dedicated to Sir Robert Walpole. A second edi- 
tion was issued in 1749. Another edition in French 
(probably a reprint of the Paderborn edition of 1661) 
was issued at Cologne in 1727. 
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After the suppression of the order in 1773, several 
MSS. of the work were found in Jesuitic haunts, partic- 
ularly in their colleges. A 31 S. was even found in Home 
which was printed in 1782 under the title Manila Se- 
cret a Patrum Sodetatis Jew, ‘‘nunc pritnum tvpis ex- 
pressa.” Evidently its editor had never heard of a 
published copy of the Manila. It contains numerous 
errors, such as are very likely to creep into a MS. The 
New York Union Theological Seminary possesses a copy 
of this printed edition. The early restoration of the 
order to power, in 1814, prevented the unearthing of 
copies direct from Jesuitic hands. 

II. Defenders of its .1 uthentidty; recent Editors, etc . — 
As far back as the 17th century, after the authenticity 
of the Monita had been a matter of dispute for more 
than a hundred years, we find that astute Lutheran the- 
ologian Dr. Johann Gerhard, whose familiarity with po- 
lemic divinity was perfectly marvellous, make mention 
of Schoppe’s Anatamia in his great work Confessio 
Cathalica (Frankfort and Leipsic, 1G79), and refer to 
the Monita Secreta as a work of undoubted authentic- 
ity. This opinion has been generally quoted and en- 
dorsed by ecclesiastical historians, especially of the Prot- 
estant Church, with only one exception (Gieseler, Kireh- 
enyesch. vol. iii, pt. ii, p. GoG sq.). In 1831, after “careful 
investigation,” an edition was published at Princeton, 
2s. J., by the learned Dr.\Y. C. Brownlee, uuder the au- 
spices of the “American Protestant Society,” containing 
tlie original, an English translation based upon that of 
Walthoe (1723), aud a “ Historical Sketch.” I )r. 1 lodge, 
in reviewing the case in the Biblical Repository (iv, 
138), takes occasion to say that the authenticity of the 
work has never been disproved. “Attempts,” he says, 
“ have been made to cry down this work as a forgery. 
. . . We cannot imagine that these doubts can be se- 
riously entertained by those who peruse the historical 
essay which is prefixed to it. Facts and authorities are 
there adduced which wc cannot help thinking ought to 
satisfy every mind, not only of the authenticity of the 
work, but also of the entire justice of the representations 
which it gives of the society whose official instructions 
it professes to exhibit.” In 1843, shortly after an edi- 
tion of the Manila had been issued by Seeley, Mr. 
Edward Dalton, the secretary of the “ Protestant Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain,” took occasion thus to comment 
on it in his The Jesuits; their Principles and Acts: “ If 
we weigh well the evidence which has been handed 
down to us by historians; if wc peruse the writings of 
the Jesuits themselves, and maturely consider the doc- 
trines therein promulgated, and their practical tendency, 
we can scarcely fail to be convinced of the authenticity 
of the Secreta Monita .” In 1814 an edition was again 
published in the United States, this time under the au- 
spices of the “American and Foreign Christian Union.” 
It then became the subject of considerable agitation, 
several Protestant writers of note taking the ground 
that the work had not a real basis in Jesuitism, and had 
been proved spurious. In consequence, the learned pro- 
fessor Henry M. Baird, of the New York University, 
contributed the following additional testimony: “In 
proof of the authenticity of the ‘ Secret Instructions,’ we 
have the testimony of a gentleman who as a historical 
investigator has scarcely a peer — certainly no superior. 
I refer to M. Louis Prosper Gachard. the ‘archivistc- 
genoral’ of the kingdom of Belgium, to whose rare sa- 
gacity, profound erudition, ami indefatigable industry 
our own distinguished historians, Prescott and Motley, 
pay such frequent and deserved compliments; the lat- 
ter, in the preface to his Dutch Republic, remarking: 
‘It is unnecessary to add that all the publications of 
M. Gachard particularly the invaluable correspondence 
of Philip II and of William the Silent, as well as the 
“Archives ct Cor respon dance” of the Orange Nassau 
family, edited by the learned and distinguished Groen 
van Prinstcrer — have been my constant guides through 
the tortuous labyrinth of Spanish and Netherland poli- 
tics.’ In 31. Gachard’s A nalectes Belyiques, a volume 


j from which Mr. Prescott draws much of the material 
I of the first chapter of his Philip the Second, I find a 
1 short article devoted to ‘The Secret Instructions of the 
Jesuits’ (p. G3). ‘ When the Monita Secreta Sodetatis 
Jesu were published, a few years since,’ says 31. Ga- 
chard, ‘many persons disputed the authenticity of this 
book ; others boldly maintained that it had been forged, 
with the design of injuring the society by ascribing to 
it principles which it did not possess. Mere are facts 
that will dissipate all uncertainty in this respect: At the 
suppression of the order in the Low Countries in 1773, 

' there were discovered in one of its houses, in the College 
[ of Burcmonde (everywhere else they had been carefully 
destroyed at the first tidings of the bull fulminated by 
Clement XIV), the most important and most secret pa- 
pers, such as the correspondence of the general with the 
provincial fathers, and the directions of which the lat- 
ter alone could have had cognizance. Among these pa- 
pers were the Monita Secreta. A translation of them 
was made, by order of the government, by the “ substitut 
procurcur-general” of Brabant, De Berg. It still exists 
in the archives of the kingdom, and J can vouch that it 
differs in nothing substantially (quant an fond) from that 
which has been rendered public .’ ” 

In 18G9 the Bev. Dr. Edwin F. Hatfield ably review- 
ed the case of the “Secret Instructions” in the New York 
Observer, and since that time but little has been ad- 
vanced cither pro or con. Prof. Schern, well known for 
his ecclesiastical learning, and himself educated at the 
Jesuitical college in Home, but now a Protestant in thc- 
ologv, in the article Jescits in this Cyclopeedia took 
ground against the authenticity of the Monita, and. as he 
is entitled to a hearing, we did not there dissent from his 
article. Our own judgment, however, is to accept the 
Monita as a Jesuitical production, containing the in- 
structions of tlic order. In the article “Jesuits” in the 
Encyclop. Britunnica, I)r. Isaac Taylor, its author, states 
that the Monita is “believed to be a spurious produc- 
tion,” but he by no means anywhere indicates that he 
himself believed it spurious; on the contrary, it is more 
than likely that he held it to be genuine. (J. II. W.) 

Monition, a term in ecclesiastical law, used now 
only in the Church of Borne and the ( liurcli of England 
anti its dependencies, and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It designates a formal notice from a bishop to 
one of the subordinate clergy requiring the amendment 
of some ecclesiastical offence. The general admonition 
was anciently made publicly and solemnly, so that it 
could come to the knowledge of the person in fault, 
and when it expressed his name it was called “nomi- 
nal.” Lindcwood defines canonical monition as requir- 
ing three several proclamations, or one for all, with a 
proper interval of time allowed. The name of the per- 
son should be distinctly mentioned, where law or custom 
demands it; this is called monition “ in specie,” a gen- 
eral monition being known as “in genere.” A public 
monition in synod by the bishop is equivalent to three 
monitions otherwise given. If the offender did not 
comply after the third monition, he was formally sub- 
jected to excommunication ; because the term, distinct- 
ly named, gave to the monition the character of an in- 
troductory sentence, and after its expiration no offer of 
explanation was admitted. No monition is required 
when the superior gives sentence of excommunication, 
or when an inferior does not submit to his superior in 
the discharge of his special right, as in the ofiiec of vis- 
itation ; or, after he has been visited, when he refuses to 
pay procurations which are line, as these are cases of 
positive and manifest contumacy. But if the superior 
proceeds as judge, and punishes offences, past or present, 
monition is necessary before the fulminatinii of the ec- 
clesiastical censure. Although three monitions were 
held to be fair, yet one would suffice, provided a suitable 
delay elapsed between it and the sentence. Any in- 
cumbent or curate allowing unauthorized persons to of- 
ficiate in his church is liable to be called before the 
| bishop in person, and to be publicly or privately mon- 
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ished. When a living has been for one year sequester- 
ed, the person who holds it, if he neglect the bishop’s 
monition to reside, is deprived ; and so also for drunken- 
ness or gross immorality, after monition. Sentence of 
monition ought not to be given without a previous ad- 
monition, unless where the offence is of such a nature 
as to require immediate suspension ; and if in ordinary 
cases suspension should be given without monition, 
there may be cause of appeal. — Blunt, Diet . of Doetr. 
and Ilist. Theol. s. v. ; Lea, Studies in Ch. Hist. p. 4 17, 443. 

Monitoire or Monitory, the technical term for 
ecclesiastical censure, explained under Monition, s. v. 

Monk (derived from the Latin monaehus, and that 
from the Greek /uornyor, i. e. solitary, which in its 
turn is derived from the word povog, Lat. solus , desig- 
nating a person who lives sequestered from the com- 
pany and conversation of the rest of the world) is a 
term applied to those who dedicate themselves wholly 
to the service of religion, in some building set apart 
for such ascetics, and known as a monastery (q. v.) or 
religious house , and who are under the direction of some 
particular statute or rule. Those of the female sex 
who lead such a life are denominated Nuns (q. v.). 

Kiddle ( Christian Antiquities, p. 777 sq.) furnishes 
the following as the chief names by which monks have 
been designated : (1) ’ AaKi)ri]g,\. e. ascetic. This name, 
borrowed from the Greek profane writers, was orig- 
inally applied to athletes, or prize-fighters in the pub- 
lic games. In early ecclesiastical writers it is usually 
equivalent to lyKpariig, continent ; and Tertullian ren- 
ders both words alike by continens (in a technical 
sense). Sometimes they use cktkijtiiq in the sense of 
ayapog , calehs , unmarried. (2) Movoyoi, or (more 
rarely) povdZovrtg, i. e. solitaries, is a term which de- 
notes generally all who addict themselves to a retired 
or solitary life ; and it w'as usually applied, not merely 
to such as retired to absolute solitude in caves and des- 
erts, but also to such as lived apart from the rest of 
the world in separate societies. Since the 3d and 4th 
centuries this name has been almost universally em- 
ployed as the common designation of religious solita- 
ries, or members of religious societies, and has passed 
into various languages of Europe. The Syrians trans- 
late it b yjechidoje ( solitarii ). (3) The term dvaxmpi]- 

Tcii , anachoreta or anachorita, Engl, anchorite, is used 
in the rule of Benedict as synonymous with ipppirai, 
eremites, hermits. Other writers observe a distinction 
in conformity with the etymology of the two words, 
restricting the application of the term anachoretce to 
those persons who led a solitary life, without retire- 
ment to a desert, and of eremites to those who actually 
retired to some remote or inhospitable region. The 
Syrians contracted the word anaehoreta into nueherite; 
they translated eremites into madberoje. (4) The term 
canobitce , cenobites, is evidently derived from the 
Greek Koivbg fiiog (vita communis), and refers at once 
to the monastic custom of living together in one place, 
hence called Kow6j3iov , canobium , and to that of pos- 
sessing a community of property, and observing com- 
mon rules of life. The term ovvofirat, synoditce (Cod. 
Theodos. lib. xi, tit. 31, 1. 37), has the same signification, 
being derived from ervvoFog ; so that it may be ren- 
dered eonventualis. The Syrians express the same by 
the words dairoje and oumroje. (5) In the rule of 
Benedict we find mention of gyrovagi , certain wander- 
ing monks, who are there charged with having occa- 
sioned great disorder. (G) Srv\7rai, stylita , pillarists, 
a kind of monk so called from their practice of living 
on a pillar. Simeon Stylites and a few others made 
themselves remarkable by this mode of severe life, 
but it w r as not generally adopted (Evagr. Hist. Ecel. 
lib. i, c. 13; lib. vi, c. 23; Theodor. Led. lib. ii). (7) 
We find also a large number of other classes of monks 
and ascetics, which are worthy of remark only as fur- 
nishing a proof of the high esteem in which a monastic 
life was held in the early Church. Such are : i. Sttou- 


daiot ( studiosi ), a sect of ascetics who practiced un- 
common austerities (Euseb. Hist. Ecel. lib. vi, c. 11 ; 
Epiphan. Expos. Fid. c. 22). ii. ’ECWroi, or l K:\tKTuiv 
iicXtKTOTfpoi, the elect, or elect of the elect (Clem. 
Alex. Quis Dives Sale. n. 3G). iii. ’A/cotpijrai, insom- 
nes , the sleepless, or the watchers ; a term applied es- 
pecially to the members of a monastery (ejrovhoii) 
near Constantinople (Niceph. Ilist.Eccl. lib. xv, c. 23; 
Baron. Annal. a. 459). iv. Bocko/, i. e. the graders; 
so called because they professed to subsist on roots 
and herbs, like cattle (Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. lib. vi, c. 
33; Evagr. Hist. Eccl. lib. i, c. 21). v. 'Htmyaarni, 
quiescentes, or quiet istce, quietists, monks who lived by 
themselves in perpetual silence (Justin. None ll. v, c. 3; 
Suicer. Thesaiir. Eccl. s. v. r)avxaari]Q). vi. ’A7 to -«£g- 
ptvoi, renunciantes , renouncers; so called from their 
formal renunciation of the world and secular enjoy- 
ments (Ballad. Hist. Lavs. c. 15). vii. Culdai, Colidei, 
Keldei, Keledei, certain ancient monks in Scotland and 
the Hebrides, supposed to have been so called as cvlto- 
res Dei, worshippers of God, because they were wholly 
occupied in preaching the Gospel. Some suppose that 
they were priests; others regarded them as canons 
regular; others, again, that they constituted a secret 
society, and were the forerunners of the modern Free- 
masons. viii. Apostolici, apostolicals, monks in Eng- 
land and Ireland, before the arrival of the Benedic- 
tines, with Augustine, at the latter end of the Gth cen- 
turv. 

There were the following orders of monks : 1, those 
of Basil — Greek monks and Carmelites; 2, those of 
Augustine, in three classes — canons regular, monks, 
and hermits ; 3, those of Benedict ; and, 4, those of St. 
Francis : all of which names may be consulted in their 
respective places. Monks are now distinguished by 
the color of their habits into black, white, gray, etc. 
The ancient dress was the colobium or leli/us, a linen 
sleeveless dress ; a melotes or pera, a goatskin habit ; 
a cowl, covering the head and shoulders ; the maforta, 
a smaller cowl, cross-shaped over the shoulders ; and 
a black pall. St. Benedict introduced during manual 
labor the lighter scapular, reaching from the shoulders 
down the back, and the cowl became a habit of cere- 
mony, and worn in choir. Borrowing the language of 
the regular and secular canons, the monks at length, 
when in their common habits they attended choir, 
called it ordinary service days, “dies in cappis,” in dis- 
tinction to “dies in albis,” days in surplices or festivals, 
the cope being black like the frock. There are different 
classes of monks: some are called monks of the choir, 
others professed monks, and others lay monks ; which 
latter are destined for the service of the convents, and 
have neither clericate nor literature. Cloistered monks 
are those who actually reside in the house, in opposi- 
tion to extra monks, who have benefices depending on 
the monastery. Monks are also distinguished into re- 
formed, whom the civil and ecclesiastical authority 
have made masters of ancient convents, and enabled 
to retrieve the ancient discipline, which had been re- 
laxed; and ancient, w r ho remain in the convent, to live 
in it according to its establishment at the time when 
they made their vows, without obliging themselves to 
any new reform. 

Among the remarkable institutions of Christianity 
which have prevailed in the Roman Catholic and the 
Greek Church, there is none that makes a more con- 
spicuous figure than the institution of monaeliism or 
monkery ; and, if traced to its origin, it will be found 
strikingly to exemplify the truth of the maxim that, 
as some of the largest and loftiest trees spring from 
very small seeds, so the most extensive and wonderful 
effects sometimes arise from very inconsiderable causes. 
In times of persecution during the first ages of the 
Church, while “ the heathen raged, and the rulers took 
counsel together against the Lord, and against his 
anointed,” many pious Christians, male and female, 
married and unmarried, justly accounting that no hu- 
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man felicity ought to come in competition with their 
fidelity to Christ, and diffident of their own ability to 
persevere in resisting the temptations with which they 
were incessantly harassed by their persecutors, took 
the resolution to abandon their professions and worldly 
prospects, and, while the storm lasted, to retire to un- 
frequented places far from the haunts of men (the 
married with or without their wives, as agreed be- 
tween them), that they might enjoy in quietuess their 
faith and hope, and, exempt from the temptations to 
apostas}', employ themselves principally in the wor- 
ship and service of their Maker. The cause was rea- 
sonable and the motive praiseworthy, but the reason- 
ableness arose solely from the circumstances. "When 
the latter were changed the former vanished, and the 
motive could no longer be the same. When there was 
not the same danger in society, there was not the same 
occasion to seek security in solitude. Accordingly, 
when persecution ceased, and the profession of Chris- 
tianity was rendered perfectly safe, many returned 
without blame from their retirement and resumed their 
stations in society. Some, indeed, familiarized by 
time to a solitary life, at length preferred, through 
habit, what they had originally adopted through neces- 
sity. See Ascetics ; Hermits. They did not, how- 
ever, waste their time in idleness : they supported 
themselves by their labor, and gave the surplus in 
charity. But they never thought of flattering them- 
selves by vows or engagements, because by so doing 
they must have exposed their souls to new tempta- 
tions and perhaps greater dangers. It was, therefore, 
a very different, thing from that system of monkery 
which afterwards became so prevalent, though in all 
probability it constituted the first step towards it. 

Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, afforded 
the first example, strictly speaking, of the monastic 
life. The first and most noted of the solitaries was 
Paul, a native of Thebes, who, in the time of Atha- 
nasius, distributed his patrimony, deserted his fam- 
ily and house, and took up his residence among the 
tombs and in a ruined tower. After a long and pain- 
ful novitiate, he at length advanced three days’ jour- 
ney into the desert, to the eastward of the Nile, 
where, discovering a lonely spot which possessed the 
advantages of shade and water, he fixed his last abode. 
His example and his lessons infected others, whose 
curiosity pursued him to the desert ; and before be 
quitted life, which was prolonged to the term of one 
hundred and five years, he beheld a numerous progeny 
imitating his original. The prolific colonies of monks 
multiplied with rapid increase on the sands of Lybia, 
upon the rocks of Thebais, and the cities of the Nile. 
But there were no bodies or communities of men em- 
bracing this life, nor any monasteries built, until 
Paehomius, who flourished in the peaceable reign of 
Constantine, caused some to be erected [see Monas- 
tery]. Once the custom established, they soon mul- 
tiplied, and even to the present day the traveller may 
explore the ruins of fifty monasteries which were 
planted to the south of Alexandria by the disciples of 
Paehomius. Inflamed by this example, a Syrian 
youth, whose name was Hilarion, fixed his dreary 
abode on a sandy beach, between the sea and a morass, 
about seven miles from Gaza. The austere penance 
in which he persisted for forty-eight years diffused a 
similar enthusiasm, and innumerable monasteries were 
soon distributed over all Palestine. Not long after, 
Eustathius, bishop of Sebastia, brought monks into Ar- 
• menia, Paplilagonia, and Pontus. While Macarius, 
the Egyptian, peopled the. deserts of See.this with 
monks, Oregon', the apostle of Armenia, did the like 
in that country. But St. Basil is generally considered 
as the great father and patriarch of the Eastern monks. 
It was he who reduced the monastic life to a fixed 
state of uniformity; who united the anchorets and 
coenobites, and obliged them to engage themselves bv 
solemn vows. It was St. Basil who prescribed rules 


for the government and direction of the monasteries, 
to which most of the disciples of Anthony, Paehomius, 
Macarius, and the other ancient fathers of the deserts 
submitted ; and to this day all the Greeks, Nestorians, 
Melchites, Georgians, Mingrelians, and Armenians fol- 
low' the rule of St. Basil. In the West, Athanasius 
(about A.D. 340) taught the anchorets of Italy to live 
in societies; and a little later Martin of Tours, “a 
soldier, a hermit, a bishop, and a saint,” established 
the monasteries of Gaul, and the progress of monkery 
is said not to have been less rapid, or less universal 
than that of Christianity itself. Every province, and 
at last every city of the empire, was filled with their 
increasing multitudes. The disciples of Paehomius 
spread themselves wherever Christianity found a foot- 
hold. The Council of Saragossa, in Spain (A.D. 3*0), 

. in condemning the practice of clergymen who affected 
I to wear the monastical habits, affords proof that there 
were monks in that kingdom in the 4th century, be- 
fore St. Donatus went thither out of Africa, with sev- 
enty disciples, and founded the Monastery of Sirbita. 
Augustine, sent into England by Gregory the Great, 
in the year 596, to preach the faith, at that time intro- 
: duced the monastic state into British territory, and it 
made so great a progress there that, within the space 
of two hundred years, there were thirty kings and 
queens who preferred the religious habit to their 
crowns, and founded stately monasteries, where they 
ended their days in retirement and solitude. The 
monastery of Bangor, in Flintshire, a few miles south 
! of Wrexham, contained above two thousand monks, 
and from thence a numerous colony was dispersed 
among the barbarians of Ireland, where St. Patrick 
is regarded as the founder of monasticism ; and so 
readily did the monasteries multiply there that it w'as 
called “the Island of Saints.” Iona, also, one of the 
western isles of Scotland, which was planted by the 
Irish monks, diffused over all northern regions a ray 
of science and superstition. 

The ancient monks were not, like the modern, dis- 
tinguished into orders, and denominated from the 
founders of them ; but they had their names from the 
places which they inhabited, as the monks of Scethis , 
Tabennesus, Xitra , Canopus , in Egypt, etc., or else 
were distinguished by their different ways of living. 
Of these, the most remarkable were : 1. The anchorets, 
so called from their retiring from society and living in 
private cells in the wilderness. 2. The coenobites, so 
denominated from their living together in common. 
All monks w’ere originally no more than laymen ; nor 
could they well be otherwise, being confined by their 
own rules to solitary retreats, where there could be no 
room for the exercise of the clerical functions. Ac- 
cordingly, St. Jerome tells ns the office of monk is not 
to teach, but to mourn ; and St. Anthony himself is re- 
, ported to have said that “ the wilderness is as natural 
to a monk as water to a fish, and therefore a monk in 
a city is quite out of his element, like a fish upon dry 
land.” Theodosius actually enacted that all who 
I made profession of the monastic life should be obliged 
! by the civil magistrate to betake themselves to the 
| wilderness, as their proper habitation. Justinian also 
1 made laws to the same purpose, forbidding the East- 
ern monks to appear in cities except to defend Chris- 
tianity from heretics (as was done e. g. by Anthony, 
to confute Arianism), and to despatch their secular af- 
‘ fairs, if they had any, through their apocrisarii or re- 
sponsales — that is, their proctors or syndics, which ev- 
ery monastic company was allowed for that purpose. 
The Council of Chalcedon (A.l). 451) expressly distin- 
guishes the monks from the clergy, and reckons them 
with the laymen. Gratian (A.D. 1150) himself, the 
noted Benedictine writer, who is most interested for 
the moderns, owns it to be plain from ecclesiastical 
history that, to the time of popes Sirieius (A.D. 324- 
398) and Zosimus (died 118) the monks were only sim- 
ple monks, and not of the clergy. In some cases, how* 
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ever, the clerical and monastic life were capable of be- 
ing conjoined — as, first, when a monastery happened to 
be at so great a distance from its proper church that 
the monks could not ordinarily resort thither for divine 
service, which was the case with the monasteries in 
Egypt and other parts of the East ; in this case, some 
one or more of the monks were ordained for the per- 
formance of divine offices among them. Then it also 
happened that some of the clergy, and even bishops 
themselves, embraced the monastic life by a voluntary 
renunciation of property, and enjoyed all things in 
common. This was, however, as late as the middle of 
the .4th century ; until that time it was generally un- 
derstood that not only should monks never enter the 
priesthood, but also that priests should never turn mo- 
nastics. This appears clearly from the letters of St. 
Gregory [see below]. Eusebius of Vercillensis (A.D. 
315-370) was the first who brought this way of living 
among the clergy of Hippo, and thus constituted what 
may be denominated the monastico-clerical condition. 

The Church however, in her early days, recognised 
only one style of monastics, i. e. the coenobites, and 
for them alone -were certain laws and rules of govern- 
ment specially provided. They -were in substance 
that every one should not be allowed to turn monk 
at pleasure, because there were certain classes so con- 
ditioned that they could not enter that state with- 
out damaging the interests of others. Thus, e. g., 
the civil law forbade any of those officers called curi- 
ales to become monks, unless they parted with their 
estates to others, who might serve their country in 
their stead. For the same reason servants were not 
admitted into any monastery without their masters’ 
leave. Justinian, however, afterwards abrogated this 
law by an edict of his own, which first set servants 
at liberty from their masters under pretence of betak- 
ing themselves to a monastic life. The same precau- 
tions were observed in regard to married persons and 
children ; the former were not to embrace the monas- 
tic life unless with the mutual consent of both parties. 
This precaution w r as afterwards set aside by Justinian, 
but the Church never approved of this innovation. 
As to children, the Council of Gangra (about the sec- 
ond half of the 4th century) decreed that if any such, 
under pretence of religion, forsook their parents, they 
should be anathematized; but Justinian enervated the 
force of this law likewise, forbidding parents to hinder 
their children from embracing the monastic or clerical 
life. And as children were not to turn monks without 
the consent of their parents, so neither could parents 
oblige their children to embrace a monastic life against 
their own consent — at least not until the fourth Coun- 
cil of Toledo (A.D. 633), which set aside this precau- 
tion, and decreed that whether the devotion of their 
parents, or their profession, made them monks, both 
should be equally binding, and there should be no per- 
mission to return to secular life again. 

The manner of admission to the monastic life was usu- 
ally by some change of habit or dress, not to signify 
any religious mystery, but only to express gravity 
and a contempt of the world. Long hair was alwaj’s 
thought an indecency in men, and savoring of secular 
vanity; and, therefore, they polled every monk at his 
admission, to distinguish him from seculars ; but they 
never shaved any, for fear they should look too like 
the priests of Isis. This, therefore, was the ancient 
tonsure, in opposition to both these extremes. As to 
their habit and clothing, the rule was the same : they 
were to be decent and grave, as became their profes- 
sion. The monks of Tabennesus, in Thebais, seem to 
have been the only monks, in those early daj-s, who 
were confined to any particular habit. St. Jerome, 
who often speak6 of the habit of the monks, intimates 
that it differed from others only in this, that it was a 
cheaper, coarser, and meaner raiment, expressing their 
humility and contempt of the world, without any sin- 
gularity or affectation. That father is very severe 


against the practice of some who appeared in chains 
or sackcloth ; and Cassian blames others who carried 
wooden crosses continually about their necks, which 
was only proper to excite the laughter of the specta- 
tors. In short, the ‘Western monks used ouly a com- 
mon habit, the philosophic pallium, as many other 
Christians did. Salvian seems to give an exact de- 
scription of the habit and tonsure of the monks 
when, reflecting on the Africans for their treatment of 
them, he says, “ they could scarce ever see a man with 
short hair, a pale face, and habited in a pallium, with- 
out reviling and bestowing some reproachful language 
on him.” We read of no solemn vow or profession re- 
quired at their admission ; but they underwent a three 
years’ probation, during which time they were inured 
to the exercises of the monastic life. If, after that 
time was expired, they chose to continue the same ex- 
ercises, they were then admitted without any further 
ceremony into the community. This was the method 
prescribed by Pachomius. No direct promise of celi- 
bacy was at first made ; nay, there appear to have been 
married monks. Nor yet was there any vow of pov- 
erty, though, when men renounced the world, they 
generally sold their estates for charitable uses, or keep- 
ing them in their own hands, made a distribution reg- 
ularly of all the proceeds. The Western monks did 
not always adhere to this rule, as appears from some 
imperial laws made to restrain their avarice. But the 
monks of Egypt were generally just to their preten- 
sions, and would accept of no donations but for the use 
of the poor. 

As the monasteries had no standing revenues, all 
the monks were obliged to exercise themselves in bod- 
ily labor to maintain themselves without being bur- 
densome to others. Monks therefore labored with 
their ow n hands at a great variety of occupations, and 
their industry is often commended. “ A laboring 
monk,” said they, “was tempted by one devil, but an 
idle monk by a legion.” The Church would tolerate 
no idle mendicants. Sozomen tells us that Serapion 
presided over a monastery of 10,000 monks, near Ar- 
sinoc, in Egypt, who all labored with their own hands, 
by which means they not only maintained themselves, 
but had enough to relieve the poor. To their bodily 
exercises they joined others that w'ere spiritual, viz., 
penitence, fasting, and prayer — all supposed to be 
more extraordinary in intensity and frequency than 
could be practiced in the w T orld. The most important 
of these was perpetual repentance, whence the expres- 
sion of Jerome that the life of a monk is the life of a 
mourner. In allusion to this, the isle of Canopus, 
near Alexandria, formerly a place of great lewdness, 
was, upon the translation and settlement there of the 
monks of Tabennesus, called Insulce Metancece , the Isle 
of Repentance. Next in importance they regarded 
fasting. The Egyptian monks kept every day a fast 
till three in the afternoon, excepting Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and the fifty days of Pentecost. Some exer- 
cised themselves with very great austerities, fasting 
tw r o, three, four, or five days together ; but this prac- 
tice was not generally approved. They did not think 
such excessive abstinence of any use, but rather a dis- 
service to religion. Fachomius’s rule, which was said 
to be given him by an angel, permitted every man to 
eat, drink, and labor according to his bodily strength. 
Thus fasting was a discretionary thing, and matter 
of choice, not compulsion. Their fastings were ac- 
companied with extraordinary and frequent returns of 
devotion. The monks of Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
other parts of the East, had six or seven canonical 
hours of prayer; besides which they had their con- 
stant vigils, or nocturnal meetings. The monks of 
Egypt met only twdee a day for public devotion ; but 
in their private cells, while they w r ere at work, they 
were alw r ays repeating psalms, and other parts of 
Scripture, and intermixing prayers with their bodily 
labor. St. Jerome’s description of their devotion is 
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very lively: “When they are assembled together,” 
says that father, “psalms are sung and Scriptures 
read; then, prayers being ended, the)’ - all sit down, 
and the father begins a discourse to them, which they 
hear with the profoundest silence and veneration. His 
words make a deep impression on them ; their eyes 
overflow with tears, and the speaker’s commendation 
is the weeping of his hearers. Yet no one’s grief ex- 
presses itself in an indecent strain. But when lie 
comes to speak of the kingdom of heaven, of future 
happiness, and the glory of the world to come, then 
one may observe each of them, with a gentle sigh, and 
eyes lifted up to heaven, say within himself, ‘ O that 
I had the wings of a dove, for then would I flee away 
and be at rest !’ ” In some places they had the Script- 
ures read during their meals at table. This custom 
was first introduced in the monasteries of Cappadocia, 
to prevent idle discourses and contentions. But in 
Egypt they had no occasion for this remedy, for they 
were taught to eat their food in silence. Palladius 
mentions one instance more of their devotion, which 
was only occasional ; namely, their psalmody at the 
reception of any brethren, or conducting them with 
singing of psalms to their habitation. 

The laws forbade monks to participate in public 
affairs, either ecclesiastical or civil ; and those who 
were called to any employment in the Church were 
obliged to quit their monasteries thereupon. Nor 
were they permitted to encroach upon the duties or 
rights and privileges of the secular clergy, unless the 
clerical and monastic life were united, as when the bish- 
ops took monastics for the service of the Church, which 
did not happen until the monasteries had become 
schools of learning. Such monastics when removed 
were by the Greeks styled Upofiovaxoi, i. e. clergy- 
monks. As the monks of the ancient Church were 
under no solemn vow or profession, they were at liber- 
ty to betake themselves to a secular life again. Ju- 
lian himself was once in the monastic habit. The 
same is observed of Constans, the son of Constantine, 
who usurped the empire in Britain. The rule of 
l’achomius, by which the Egyptian monks were gov- 
erned, has nothing of any vow at their entrance, nor 
any punishment for such as deserted their station af- 
terwards. In process of time it was thought proper 
to inflict some punishment on such as returned to a 
secular life. The civil law excluded deserters from 
the privilege of ordination. Justinian added another 
punishment : which was that if they were possessed 
of any substance, it should be all forfeited to the mon- 
astery which they had deserted. The censures of the 
Church were likewise inflicted on deserting monks in 
the 5th century. Tims when a monk deserted and 
married, he was declared incapable ever after of holy 
orders. After the establishment of monasteries under 
the rule of St. Basil, the actions of a monk, his words, 
and even his thoughts, were determined by an inflex- 
ible rule and a capricious superior; the slightest of- 
fences were corrected by disgrace or confinement, ex- 
traordinary fasts or bloody flagellations; and disobe- 
dience, murmur, or delay were ranked in the catalogue 
of the most heinous sins. Whenever monastics were 
permitted to step beyond the precincts of the monas- 
tery, two jealous companions were the mutual guards 
and spies of each other’s actions; and after their re- 
turn they were condemned to forget, or at least to sup- 
press, whatever they had seen or heard in the world. 
Strangers who professed the orthodox faith were hos- 
pitably entertained in a separate apartment ; but their 
dangerous conversation was restricted to some chosen 
elders of approved discretion and fidelity. Except in 
their presence, the monastic slave might not receive 
the visits of his friends or kindred ; and it was deemed 
highly meritorious if he afflicted a tender sister or an 
aged parent by the obstinate refusal of a word or look. 

By their special addiction to an ascetic life, indicat- 
ing superior sanctity and virtue, the monastics secured 


great favor with the multitude, and speedily acquired 
for themselves such popularity and influence that the 
clergy could not but find in them either powerful allies 
or formidable rivals. When they began to form large 
and regular establishments, it was needful that some 
members of their body should be ordained, in order to 
secure the regular performance of divine worship ; and 
at length, not only was it usual for many members of 
a monastery to be in holy orders, but it came to be re- 
garded as an advantage for the clergy to possess the 
additional character of monastics. From the 4th cen- 
tury, in the West, at the request of the people or their 
abbot, the monks very frequently took orders ; and in 
the East at the instance of the bishops, the archiman- 
drites being sometimes elevated to the episcopate, or 
acting as bishops’ deputies at councils, and their monks 
ranking after priests and deacons, they frequently went 
to study in the cloister. It was not until the Gth 
century’ that the coenobites left the desert for the sub- 
urbs of cities and towns, but as early as the close of 
that century they were known as monastics, having 
come to be distinguished from the populace, and, en- 
dowed with much opulence and many honorable priv- 
ileges, found themselves in a condition to claim an 
eminent station among the pillars and supporters of the 
Christian community. The fame of their piety and 
sanctity was so great that bishops and presbyters were 
often chosen out of their order; and the passion for 
erecting edifices and convents, in which the monks and 
holy virgins might serve God in the most commodious 
manner, was at that time carried beyond all bounds. 
“So much was the world infatuated by the sanctimo- 
nious appearance of the recluses that men thought they 
could not more effectually purchase heaven to them- 
selves than by beggaring their offspring, and giving 
all they had to erect or endow monasteries ; that is, to 
supply with all the luxuries of life those who were bound 
to live in abstinence, and to enrich those who had sol- 
emnly sworn that they would be forever poor, and who 
professed to consider riches as the greatest impediment 
in the road to heaven. Large monasteries, both commo- 
dious and magnificent, more resembling the palaces of 
princes than the rude cells which the primitive monks 
chose for their abode, were erected and endowed. Leg- 
acies and bequests from time to time flowed in upon 
them. Mistaken piety often contributed to the evil, 
but oftener superstitious profligacy. Oppression her- 
self commonly judged that to devote her wealth at last, 
when it could be kept no longer, to a religions house, 
was full atonement for all the injustice and extortion 
by which it had been amassed. But what set in a 
stronger light the pitiable brutishness to which the 
people were reduced by the reigning superstition, was 
that men of rank and eminence, who had shown no par- 
tiality to anything monastical during their lives, gave 
express orders, when in the immediate view of death, 
that their friends should dress them out in monkish 
vestments, that in these they might die and be buried, 
thinking that the sanctity of their garb would prove a 
protection against a condemnatory sentence of the om- 
niscient Judge” (Cramp, Text-book of Popery, p. 323). 
Nevertheless, although many monastics greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves, and established such a popu- 
lar interest in monasticism as to cause eminent eccle- 
siastics to adopt the monastic life, yet it was not the 
custom to place monks, as such, on an equal footing 
with the clergy. They, indeed, were not then reck- 
oned as serculares, but were distinguished by the name 
of religiosi or reyulares (eanonici), and they were first 
regarded as part of the clerical body in the 10th cen- 
tury ; but even then a distinction was carefully made 
between clerici serculures , i. e. parish priests ami all 
who were charged witli the cure of souls, and clerici 
reyulares , i. e. those belonging to monastic orders ; and 
the former vehemently protested against the right of 
the latter to interfere with their own peculiar duties. 
Iu fact, no complete amalgamation of the two bodies 
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ever took place ; and all monasteries continued to in- 
clude a certain number of lay brethren, or conversi, 
who, without discharging strictly spiritual functions, 
formed, as in the ancient Church, a middle order be- 
tween the clergy and the laity. In the 9th century 
there existed also the monachi saculares , who were 
members of religious fraternities, living under a cer- 
tain rule and presidency, but without submitting to 
the confinement of a cloister. They were the fore- 
runners of the religious fraternities which arose in 
France, Italy, and Germany, and greatly multiplied 
and extended during the 15th and 16th centuries. The 
members of these fraternities formed a class between 
the laity and clergy. However, their licentiousness, 
even in the Gth century, became a proverb ; and they 
are said to have excited the most dreadful tumults and 
sedition in various places. 

The monastic orders, as we have already indicated, 
were at first under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
bishops, but they were exempted from them by the 
Roman pontiff about the end of the 7th century (Boni- 
face IV); and the monks, in turn, devoted themselves 
wholly to advancing tho interests and to maintaining 
the dignity of the bishop of Rome. “The partiality of 
the popes for monastic orders,” says Cramp, “ is easily 
accounted for. They constitute a peculiar and dis- 
tinct body, so estranged from society that they' can 
give undivided attention and solicitude to any object 
that is presented to their notice. That object has uni- 
formly been the aggrandizement of the Church — that 
is, the See of Rome. Incorporated by pontifical au- 
thority, exempted to a degree from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, and endowed with many privileges and favors 
from which the rest of the faithful are excluded, they 
are bound in gratitude to make the pope’s interest 
their own. History records that they have ever been 
ready to come forward in support of the most glaring 
enormities of the papal system, and that to their inde- 
fatigable diligence and adroit management the trium- 
phant progress of that system was mainly indebted. 
They formed a sort of local militia, stationed in every 
country in Europe, always prepared to uphold the 
cause to which they had attached themselves, by ag- , 
gression, defence, or imposture, as the case might re- 
quire” ( Text-book of Popeiy, p. 359). The immunity 
which the monks thus obtained was a fruitful source 
of licentiousness and disorder, and largely occasioned 
the vices with which the}' were afterwards so justly 
charged. In the 8th century the monastic discipline 
was extremely relaxed, and all efforts to restore it 
were ineffectual. Nevertheless, this kind of institu- 
tion was in the highest esteem ; and nothing could 
equal the veneration that was paid about the close of 
the 9th century to such as devoted themselves to the 
gloom and indolence of a convent. This veneration 
caused several kings and emperors to call monks to their 
courts, and to employ them in civil affairs of the great- 
est moment. Their reformation was attempted by 
Louis the Meek, but the effect was of short duration. 
In the 11th century they were exempted by the popes 
from the authority established ; but this caused such 
laxity that in the Council of Lateran, in 1215, a decree 
was passed, by the advice of Innocent III, to prevent 
any new monastic institutions ; and several were en- 
tirely suppressed. In the 15th and 16th centuries, it ap- 
pears, from the testimony of the best writers, that the 
monks were generally lazy, illiterate, profligate, and 
licentious epicures, whose views in life were confined j 
to opulence, idleness, and pleasure. “ Whenever a 
general council was assembled,” says Cramp, “ the ir- { 
regularities or usurpations of the monastic orders 
commonly occupied a large share of the proceedings. 
Canon after canon was issued, and still the interposi- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority was constantly required. 
An abstract of the decree passed on this subject in the 
twenty-fifth session of the Council of Trent will place 
before the reader the then existing condition of that 
VI.-I i 


portion of the Roman Catholic Church. It was enact- 
ed that care should be taken to procure strict observ- 
ance of the rules of the respective professions ; that no 
regular should be allowed to possess any private prop- 
erty, but should surrender everything to his superior ; 
that all monasteries, even those of the mendicants (the 
Capuchins and friars minor Observantines excepted at 
their own request), should be permitted to hold estates 
and other wealth ; that no monk should be suffered.to 
undertake any office whatever without his superior’s 
consent, nor quit the convent without a written per- 
mission ; that nunneries should be carefulty closed, 
and egress be absolutely forbidden the nuns, under any 
pretense whatsoever, without episcopal license, on pain 
of excommunication — magistrates being enjoined un- 
der the same penalty to aid the bishop, if necessarj’, 
by employing force, and the latter being urged to their 
duty by the fear of the judgment of God and the eter- 
nal curse ; that monastics should confess and receive 
the eucharist at least once a month ; that if any pub- 
lic scandal should arise out of their conduct, they 
should be judged and punished by the superior, or, in 
case of his failure, by the bishop ; that no renunciation 
of property or pecuniary engagement should be valid 
unless made within two months of taking the vows of 
religious profession ; that immediately after the novi- 
tiate, the novices should either be dismissed or take 
the vow, and that if they were dismissed, nothing 
should be received from them but a reasonable pay- 
ment for their board, lodging, and clothing during the 
novitiate ; that no females should take the veil with- 
out previous examination by the bishop; that whoever 
compelled females to enter convents against their will, 
from avaricious or other motives, or, on the other hand, 
hindered such as were desirous of the monastic life, 
should be excommunicated ; that if any monk or nun 
pretended that they had taken the vows under the in- 
fluence of force or fear, or before the. age appointed by 
law, they should not be heard, except within five years 
after their profession — if they laid aside the habit of 
their own accord, they should not be permitted to make 
the complaint, but be compelled to return to the monas- 
tery, and be punished as apostates, being in the mean 
time deprived of all the privileges of their order. Fi- 
nally, with regard to the general reformation of the 
corruptions and abuses which existed in convents, the 
council lamented the great difficulty of applying any 
effectual remedy, but hoped that the supreme pontiff 
would piously and prudently provide for the exigen- 
cies of the case as far as the times would bear” (Text- 
book of Popery, p. 359). However, the Reformation 
had a manifest influence in restraining these excesses, 
and in rendering monastics more circumspect and cau- 
tious in their external conduct. See Monastery and 
Moxasticism ; also Monks, Eastern. (J. H. W.) 

Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle, a noted 
British general of the da} T s of the Commonw ealth, cel- 
ebrated for the services he rendered, first to the Pro- 
tectorate and afterwards to the crown, causing the 
restoration of king Charles, was born in the parish of 
Merton, Devonshire, Dec. 6, 1608. He devoted him- 
self early to military life, and had acquired some ex- 
perience in the w r ars on the Continent when the war 
broke out (1638) between Charles and the Scotch. 
Monk enlisted in the English service, and was made 
lieutenant -colonel. In 1641 he served against the 
Irish rebels; and in the following year, upon the out- 
break of the war between Charles and Parliament, he 
obtained a full colonelcy. lie was very popular with 
his soldiers, and to the last remained their idol. For a 
while his loyalty to the king was questioned ; but he 
soon regained the confidence of the throne, and was 
suffered to take the field. He rapidly acquired rep- 
utation as an able officer; but was made prisoner at 
Nantwich in January, 1644, by the Roundheads, and 
confined in the Tow r cr of London more than a year. 
While himself immured, matters outside turned very 
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much against the king, who was finally taken pris- 
oner, thus terminating the civil war. Efforts were 
now made by Parliament to secure Monk’s services. 
His known ability and favor with the soldiers made 
him a desirable acquisition. Clarendon insists upon 
it that Monk was bought by Parliament (vii, 3*2) ; but 
there is no proof for such an assertion, though his final 
acts in the scene of Restoration would point that way. 
In all probability Monk felt the king's cause lost, and 
was thus persuaded to serve Parliament. The silence 
which he ever after preserved would confirm such a 
belief. This seems reasonable also when it is consid- 
ered that originally Monk must have been in sympa- 
thy with the people’s cause, for he was suspected by 
the Royalists. Most likely, too, Monk was influenced 
by the condition of affairs, lie liked to be with the 
winning side, and, though he had come to be an admir- 
er of the splendor and attraction of court, he would yet 
fain resign all these rather than serve the minority. 
He finally in 1G-I7 consented to take a commission in 
the Parliamentarian army. He first commanded for 
his new masters in Ireland, where he distinguished 
himself greatly. He afterwards acted as lieutenant- 
general under Cromwell in Scotland, where he aided 
much in gaining the victory of Dunbar. Cromwell 
finally left him with G,000 men to complete the subju- 
gation of Scotland, a work which Monk effectually 
performed. He was next employed as an admiral of 
the Commonwealth’s fleet, and he shared in the perils 
and the glories of the desperate struggle with the 
Dutch navy, which Blake so successfully conducted. 
After being rewarded with many honors at the hand 
of Cromwell and the Parliament, Monk was sent back 
to his command in Scotland, where fresh troubles had 
broken out. He was at this time in a very embarrass- 
ing position, and yet he discharged himself of his task 
with satisfaction to all. His own soldiers were the 
most restless and fanatical of the army. Besides, he 
liad to contend with lord Middleton, with whom the 
Royalists had risen in the Highlands, and the people 
generally, who were discontented and ready for rebel- 
lion. His vigilance, activity, and good sense in this 
position were remarkable. “The country,” writes Gui- 
zot, “submitted ; the army did not quit it till it had, 
by means of a certain number of garrisons, secured the 
payment of taxes, which the Highlanders had hitherto 
thought they could refuse with impunity ; and order 
was established in those sanctuaries of plunder with 
such effect that the owner of a strayed horse, it is 
said, recovered it in the country by means of a crier” 
(p. 80). He was also instrumental in bringing about 
the union which was established under the Protector- 
ate between England and Scotland ; and thus likewise 
strengthened the Cromwellian efforts. Indeed, it is 
generally conceded that Monk was always attached to 
Cromwell from the moment he openly espoused the 
popular cause, and was never suspected of disloyalty 
while the Protector lived. This is manifest also from 
Monk’s prompt action when importuned 1 ) 3 ' Charles 
for his cause. The king sent Monk a letter expres- 
sive of confidence, and, instead of reply, Monk turned 
the letter over to Cromwell. In 1G55 Monk was made 
one of the commissioners for the government of Scot- 
land, and lie largely, if not wholly, controlled the action 
of the council of state. That in tins position also he 
pleased Cromwell is evident from the way in which 
lie was remembered in the Protector’s last hour. Crom- 
well on his death-bed is said to have recommended 
him to his son and successor, who as soon as installed 
likewise received Monk’s support. But Richard’s fail- 
ure turned Monk away. Monk soon discovered the 
weakness of the new ruler, and determined to follow 
that policy hv which he would both connect himself 
with the strongest party, and also lay that under the 
greatest possible obligation to bim. lie temporized 
for some months; listening to the advances of all 
sides, and saying little in return. lie had, no doubt, j 


made up his mind that the Roj'alist cause was the 
strongest, and that Richard was not fitted to give sta- 
bility to the government; and though when circum- 
stances compelled him to act he declared for the Par- 
liament against the army and decided upon marching 
to London, there were main', even at the time when 
lie thus declared himself, who altogether discredited 
his sincerity, and believed him to be at heart a Royalist, 
seeking to restore the king as soon as it might be done 
with safety; and there is reason to suppose that he 
even then was determined to promote the Restoration. 
We give Mr. Ilallam’s opinion on this point: “ I in- 
cline, upon the whole, to believe that Monk, not ac- 
customed to respect the Rump Parliament, and inca- 
pable, both by his temperament and by the course of 
his life, of any enthusiasm for the name of liberty, had 
satisfied himself as to the expediency of the king's 
restoration from the time that the Cromwells had sunk 
below his power to assist them ; though his projects 
were still subservient to his own security, which he 
was resolved not to forfeit by any premature declara- 
tion or unsuccessful enterprise” (Const. Hist, ii, 384). 
When Monk arrived in London lie was lodged in the 
apartments of the prince of Wales, lie addressed the 
Parliament, was invited to occupy his place there, was 
made a member of the council of state, and charged 
with the executive power. With his usual address, he 
continued to use the power of his army as a means of 
awing Parliament, and the assertion of dut 3 r owed to 
the Parliament as a means of controlling his arm 3 % 
At length in 1GG0 the “ Rump” became so unpopular, 
and the cries for a free Parliament so loud, that the city 
of London refused the pa 3 ’inent of taxes. Monk obe 3 r ed 
an order from the Parliament to march into the cit 3 r 
and subdue it; hut his subservience to them did not 
last long, lie sent them a harsh letter, ordering them 
ini media tel} 1 ’ to till up the vacant seats, fixing a time 
for their dissolution, and the 6 th of MU 3 ' for the elec- 
tion of a new and free Parliament.. The restored mem- 
bers appointed him general of the forces of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; and the Republicans, as a last 
resource, listened to his continued protestations against 
the king, the House of Lords, and the bishops, and al- 
lied themselves to him. Every da 3 ' his personal power 
increased ; he was offered the Protectorate, which he 
declined ; continuing the line of conduct he had alwa 3 's 
followed — “ that is tosa 3 r , steadfast in vanning his lan- 
guage according to the individual — he gave no handle 
to a 113 ’ definite opinions with respect to himself.” The 
expectation of the Restoration daily increased, ami 
some indications in the conduct of Monk, who was 
gradually dismissing persons and removing objects 
that might prove obnoxious to the king, showed plain- 
13 ' that the event was not far distant. Moreover, the 
Presbyterians were in constant communication with 
Monk, and this of itself speaks volumes. They were 
in favor of t’harles’s restoration, and in Monk thc 3 r 
found a ready helper. lie was warmh' attached to 
them, and thus may have been casih' persuaded to 
throw his influence in favor of the exiled king. That 
he preferred Presbyterianism to the Episcopal (’linrcli 
ho had not feared to declare in 011 c of his speeches 
in Parliament, when, after repeated declarations in fa- 
vor of a republic, he 3 *et dared to speak for Presbyteri- 
anism. Said he, “ As to a government in the Church, 
moderate, not rigid, Presbyterianism appears at pres- 
ent to he the most indifferent and acceptable way to 
the Church’s settlement” (Pari. Jlist. iii, 1680). At 
length the farce was brought to a close, and Monk 
openly declared for the king. It was on the l!)th of 
March when the nmil requests for his assistance came, 
and to royal promises of high reward lie yielded, agreed 
to the king’s return, and directed the manner in which 
he wished it to be brought about. The king, L 13 ' 
Monk's advice, went from Brussels to Breda, and on 
the 1 st of May sent letters to the ncw r Parliament 
drawn up as Monk desired, and the king was immedi- 
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ately acknowledged and proclaimed. On the 23d of 
May, Monk received him on the beach at Dover, was 
embraced by him, and addressed with great affection. 
Monk obtained many offices and titles, of which the 
principal was the duke of Albemarle. As such he 
changed again to be an Episcopalian, after he had in 
turn worshipped as Independent and Presbyterian, 
and by this change forever set at rest all hopes for the 
disestablishment of the Episcopal Church. The fail- 
ure of the Independent and Presbyterian cause may 
thus be truly laid to Monk, and he therefore figures in 
no inconsiderable way in the ecclesiastical as well as 
political history of England, and even of Great Britain. 
From this time forth but little influence remained to him 
except as he wielded it through the king. He went 
to sea again in 1666, against his old enemies the Dutch, 
and maintained his reputation for courage and con- 
duct. He died in 1670. “Monk,” says one of his bi- 
ographers, “had strong nerves, strong common-sense, 
a cold heart, an accommodating conscience, a careful 
tongue, an unchanging countenance, and an imper- 
turbable temper. He showed considerable skill in 
civil government as well as in military affairs. He 
had shrewdness enough to see what was best for the 
nation’s interest; and, if it also promoted his own, he 
had ability and vigor enough to bring it to pass. He 
•was never unsettled by enthusiasm in determining his 
ends, and he was never cheeked by principle in choos- 
ing his means.” M. Guizot would hardly concede all 
this. He acknowledges that Monk “ was a man capa- 
ble of great things,” but confesses that “he had no 
greatness of soul.” It certainly was not to England’s 
interest to restore Charles, bnt he only brought him 
back because he was disappointed in Richard Crom- 
well, and dared not himself assume the reins of the 
government. See Clarendon, Hist. Rebellion and Civil 
Wars of England , vii, 373 sq. ; Skinner, Life of Monk; 
Guizot, Memoirs of Monk, ably edited by the late lord 
Wharncliffe; Maseres’s Tracts; Pepys and Evelyn, 
Memoirs; Stoughton, Eceles. Hist. Church of England 
(Restoration), i, 4-1 sq. ; Hallam, Const. Hist. p. 393-406 ; 
Macaulay, Hist, of England , i, 143-146, 296 ; Stephen, 
Hist, of "the Church of Scotland , ii, 350, 370, 376, 380 ; 
State Papers of Charles II (Lond. 1866); Retrospective 
Review , vol. xiii (1826). (J. H. W.) 

Monk, James Henry, D.D., an English prel- 
ate, was born at Huntingford, Herts, in the early part 
of 1784. His preparatory education was received at 
the Charterhouse, and he then entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he became a fellow in 1805. Two 
years later he occupied the position of assistant tutor, 
and in 1808 succeeded Porson as regius professor of 
Greek. While in this chair he applied himself faith- 
fully to critical analyses of various Greek texts. He 
published, in conjunction with C. J. Bloomfield, D.D., 
The Posthumous Tracts of Richard Porson. During his 
professorship an exciting dispute arose concerning the 
occupancy of the chair of botany, and Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith, president of the Lin mean Society, London, 
being disappointed in not securing the position, made 
bitter use of his pen concerning it. In reply, Monk 
published .4 Vindication of the University of Cambridge 
(1818), which, from the prominence of both parties, 
caused considerable stir in literary circles (Lond. Quart. 
xix, 434-446). In 1822 he resigned his professorship 
to accept the deanery of Peterborough, and eight years 
later was made bishop of Gloucester. During this year 
(1830) he published a Life of Richard Bentley , b.D. 
This work not only possesses literary excellence and 
biographical interest, but also comprises a large portion 
of the literary annals of the first half of the last century, 
besides valuable historical facts concerning the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. “The style is generally plain and 
masculine, and if sometimes negligent, and at others 
elaborate, its ordinary tone is that of a writer of strong 
sense and of elegant and scholarlike accomplishment” 
(Lond. Quart xlvi, 120). Many minor inaccuracies 
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have been justly and severely criticised ( Edinb . Rev. li, 
321), but its general merit caused it to receive a hearty 
welcome by the literati. In 1836 Bristol was added to 
Gloucester, and he became the bishop of the united di- 
oceses. This office he held until his death at Stapleton, 
near Bristol, June 6, 1856. See Stubbs, Registrum Sa- 
crum Anglicanum (Oxf. 1858, 8vo) ; Alliboue, Diet, of 
Brit, and A mer. 4 utkors, s. v. ; Hallam, Hist. Lit. ii, 275 ; 
and the Reviews quoted. (H. W. T.) 

Monkey-god is a divinity of the Hindus, very 
common in the temples of the Deccan. He is said to 
have been a favorite general of the god Rama, and was 
named Hanuman, but, being an aboriginal, the Puranas 
transformed him into a monkey. See Trevor, India, its 
Natives and Missions, p. 82. 

Monks, Eastern. The Oriental Church differs 
in many respects from the Latin or Western, bnt in 
no particular more than in its paucity of monastic or- 
ders. In the early ages of the Church, these flourish- 
ed especially in the East ; indeed, that part of the 
world, as may be seen in the article Monasticism, 
was the home of Christian monks. But the downfall 
of the Roman empire despoiled the Church more or 
less, and the monastic institution became a part of the 
Western Church, while in the East it gradually de- 
generated and declined. 

I. Oriental Monks. — The conflict with the Saracens 
contributed to the weakening of the monastic orders ; 
and though there are remains of ancient monastic in- 
stitutions in all the provinces of European Turkey and 
Greece, especially in Bulgaria, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, the Morea, the islands of the Aegean, and 
the sea-borders of Asia Minor, those used as such in 
our day are comparatively few. 

Among the monasteries still existing, the most re- 
markable are those of Mount Athos, Metcora, Mount 
Sinai, and of the Princes Islands. The first of these is 
under the control of both the Oriental and the Russo- 
Greek Church. The latter established a monastery 
on this mount, occupied by about twenty monks, dur- 
ing the reign of the empress Catharine. See below; 
compare also the article Athos. Two of the exist- 
ing monasteries, on the west side, were founded by 
a king of Servia in the 12th century, and are occu- 
pied by Bulgarian monks, using the Slavonic tongue 
in religious worship. Most of the monasteries, how- 
ever, were founded and richly endowed by the Greek 
emperors. There are about one hundred and twenty 
hermitages ; and the number of chapels, oratories, and 
shrines, in a space not exceeding ten leagues in diam- 
eter, is estimated at nine hundred and thirty. The 
monasteries of Princes Islands were formerly the most 
flourishing in Turkey, but they are now nearly aban- 
doned by monastics, and have become places of pleas- 
ure and recreation in the summer months. “ The 
empty cloisters of one or two,” saj r s a recent visitor, 
“are trodden by a few pale and wretchedly poor 
monks, some deposed patriarchs and disgraced priors, 
or other subordinates of theirs, flitting through the 
sombre porches and gliding along the deserted church- 
es like the ghosts of the former inmates.” The near- 
ly ruined monasteries of Metcora (seven in all), in 
Thessaly, are situated in the wildest part of Mount 
Pindus, many of them perched on the peaks of the 
mountain and on summits of precipitous rocks, the 
only access to which is by nets attached to ropes and 
puller’s, by means of which visitors are drawn up, or 
by ladders fixed to the rock. There are about sixty 
monks remaining in the ruins of those now dilapidated 
monasteries. The famous Greek monastery of Mount 
Sinai is exceedingly austere. It contains about one 
hundred monks, under a superior stj'led archbishop 
and head of Mount Sinai. He is chosen by election, 
but receives investiture from the patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem. See Sinai. 

The rule of the Oriental monks has continued to be 
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that of Pachomius or of Basil. They are divided into 
two classes— coenobites, or ordinary communities, and 
anchorets (idiorithmes), who live separately, unless on 
certain festivals (in recent times) when they eat in 
common. Each monastery is governed by a prior (he- 
gumenos), whose office is for life, or in his absence 
(or the non-existence of one) by a provider or steward 
(epitropos), elected annually by the community. The 
brethren are divided into ordinary monks (monachi) 
and consecrated monks (hieromonachi) ; the latter are 
the learned portion of the community — but these are 
few indeed. In 1545, when Belon visited Mount Athos 
(less than a century after the conquest), he found six 
thousand caloyers, or monks, in the different monas- 
teries, and of that number, he states, “it would be dif- 
ficult to find more than two or three in each monastery 
who can read or write.” Recent travellers find no 
change. Madden says : “ This was the state of things 
in all the monasteries I have visited in the Greek isl- 
ands, in European Turkey, in Syria, and in Egypt. 
But among the few — the very small minority of monks 
who could read and write in the monasteries I visited 
— there was generally one monk, sometimes two of the 
brotherhood, who were addicted to study, were ac- 
quainted with the ancient Greek, had a knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history and of the writings of the Greek 
fathers, and some acquaintance with the principal 
works or rarest MSS. of their several libraries” (Turk- 
ish Empire , ii, 83). The time of Oriental monastics 
is divided between religious duties and manual labor, 
providing food and other necessaries, tending cattle, 
and domestic affairs. 

Down to the period of the Greek revolution and its 
termination in the Hellenic kingdom, but especially till 
1821, the monasteries w r ere unmolested by the Turks, 
and consequently the literary treasures remained un- 
injured, except bv the ignorant members of their com- 
munities. But the successes of the Greeks in the Mo- 
rea in 1821 led to irreparable mischief to the monastic 
libraries of several parts of Greece, and particularly of 
the monasteries of Mount Athos, at the hands of the 
infuriated Turks, and vast numbers of rare books and 
still more valuable and irreplaceable MSS. were de- 
stroyed. It is to be hoped that ere long the treasures 
still remaining will be in the hands of European schol- 
ars, and their contents become the possession of the 
world of letters. 

II. Russian Monks. — Russian monasticism is so un- 
like that of the other Christian countries in which the 
institution has gained a footing, that we devote a spe- 
cial section to its orders. In the consideration of this 
subject we must dismiss from our minds all the West- 
ern ideas of beneficence, learning, preaching, etc., such 
as we attribute to the Benedictines or Franciscans; of 
statecraft, subtlety, and policy, such as we ascribe to 
the Jesuits. In the dark forests of Muscovy is carried 
out the same rigid system, at least in outward form, 
that was born and nurtured in the burning desert of 
the Thebaid. There is no variety of monastic orders 
in Russia. The one name of the Black Clergy is ap- 
plied to all alike ; the one rule of St. Basil (q. v.) gov- 
erns them all. For convenience’ sake they might be 
divided into tw T o classes — the Hermits and the Monks. 

1. The Hermits. — Even at the present day the influ- 
ence of a hermit in Russia is hej r ond what it is in any 
other part of the world, and in earlier times their sanc- 
tity had acquired the strongest hold over all who came 
within their reach. Anthony and Theodosius, in the 
caves of Kief, were known far and wide for their piety 
and asceticism, and their dried skeletons still attract 
pilgrims from the utmost bounds of Kamtehatka. The 
pillar-hermits never reached the West, but were to be 
found in the heart of Russia. Fletcher, in his Russian 
Commonwealth (p. 117), describes them thus: “There 
are certain eremites who use to go stark naked, save a 
clout about their middle, with their hair hanging long 
and wildly about their shoulders, and many of them 


with an iron collar or chain about their necks or mid- 
dles, even in the very extremity of winter. These 
they take as prophets and men of great holiness, giv- 
ing them a liberty to speak what they list without any 
controlment, though it be of the very highest himself. 
So that if he reprove any openly, in what sort soever, 
they answer nothing but that it is ‘Po Grecum' ( for 
their sins'). The people liketli very well of them, be- 
cause they are as pasquils [pasquins] to note their 
great men’s faults, that no man else dare speak of. . . . 
Of this kind there are not many, because it is a very 
hard and cold profession to go naked in Russia, espe- 
cially in winter.” Of the numerous hermits, we men- 
tion Basil of Moscow , “that would take upon him to 
reprove the old emperor, the terrible Ivan, for all his 
cruelty and oppression done towards the people. His 
body they have translated into a sumptuous church 
near the emperor’s house in Moscow, and have canon- 
ized him for a saint.” That sumptuous church re- 
mains a monument of the mad hermit. It is the ca- 
thedral immediately outside the Kremlin walls, well 
termed “ the dream of a diseased imagination." Hun- 
dreds of artists were kidnapped from Liibeck to erect 
it, and of all the buildings in Moscow it makes the 
deepest impression. 

2. Monks and Monasteries. — The Russian monasteries 
sprang mostly out of the neighborhood of hermitages, 
like their Egyptian prototypes. Russian monachism 
was a modification of the Eastern system. In Russia, 
as in the East, the monks lived a solitary life, but in 
their own cells, which they themselves had built 
within the immediate surroundings of the monastery. 
With their own hands they worked for the means of 
subsistence, devoting the rest of their time to solitary 
spiritual exercises, and assembling only twice a day 
for common prayers. This solitary w ay of living was 
the original system of Russian monachism, while liv- 
ing together in convents was introduced in the 14th 
century only. It never was universally adopted, and 
both modes of living are practiced to this day. The 
Russian monasteries are controlled either by an archi- 
mandrite (q. v.) (i. e. abbot), a hegumen (i. e. prior), 
or a stroitel (i. e. superior). Convents with stroitels, 
or superiors, are usually under the care of a larger 
monastery. At first the monks elected their own su- 
periors, but afterwards the bishop or regent nominated 
them. All monasteries were originally under the con- 
trol of the bishop in whose diocese they were. This 
strict superintendence, however, soon became onerous ; 
and already in early times, but especially in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, we find the more influential con- 
vents exempted from episcopal jurisdiction, and under 
the immediate care of the patriarch of Constantinople 
or of the Russian metropolitan. Those monasteries 
which are exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, and 
which are nowadays under the superintendence of 
the Synod of St, Petersburg, are called lauropigia or 
laura; while those under episcopal jurisdiction are 
named cenohia , monasteria, or erorieka. 

Monachism in Russia has three degrees. The first 
degree comprises the novitiate. The novice does not 
take any vow upon himself, but has to live according 
to the monastic regulations ; his dress is a black vhar- 
so , or coat with a black cape. After a preparation of 
three years the novice enters the second degree, and 
becomes a monk. He takes the solemn vows before 
the archimandrite, changes his name, and receives the 
tonsure. Men are not allowed to take these vows un- 
til the3 r are thirty years old, while women are not ad- 
mitted until they have reached their fiftieth year. The 
third degree comprises the perfect ones. They are 
dressed in a long black coat, with a wide hood which 
conceals the face entirely. The peculiarities of this 
class consist in very strict spiritual exercises, restrain- 
ing of all bodily appetites for the purpose of mortify- 
ing the sensual nature, and allowing the spirit to be 
absorbed in the contemplation of divine things only. 
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They are not allowed to leave the convent, and must 
renounce all and every connection with the world. 
They are very highly esteemed, exempt from episco- 
pal jurisdiction, and’stand under the immediate care 
of the Synod of St. Petersburg. Monks of this third 
degree are very rare. Different from Western mona- 
chism, priests and deacons are found among the Rus- 
sian monks. Very many enter the monasteries, not 
for inclination’s or piety’s sake, but simply to gain 
clerical influence and position. For the monks, al- 
though their learning is small, are looked up to as of 
superior education, and the monastery is therefore the 
only road in Russia to important clerical positions. 

The income of the monasteries, which often was enor- 
mous, was at first under the care of the archimandrite. 
If is administration, however, was subject to the inspec- 
tion of the bishop. Ivan IV Vasilivitch was the first 
regent who seized the property of the monasteries at 
Novgorod in 1500. Peter the Great obliged the mon- 
asteries to take care of the invalids and poor. The 
empress Catharine I deprived the archimandrites of 
their ancient rights, and put the administration of 
monastic goods into the hands of a special committee 
(1725). This committee was subsequently abolished 
(1742), and the empress Elizabeth transferred the ad- 
ministration of monastic incomes to the holy synod. 
In 1762 Peter III tried to secularize all convents and 
monasteries ; but the plan was not executed until 1764, 
when Catharine II secularized all monasteries with 
their pecuniary income and vassals, and thereby se- 
cured to the crown more than 900,000 peasants and 
enormous riches. The Russian monasteries at present 
are most of them very poor, and the monks live in 
apostolical poverty and simplicity. But though this 
be the rule, there are some remarkable exceptions. 
The St. Petersburg Gazette , late in 1871, furnished some 
interesting statistics as to the revenues of the most im- 
portant monasteries in Russia, from which it is clearly 
apparent that some of the monasteries of Russia are 
well provided for in a temporal sense. The Gazette 
says that the receipts of the priors of the monasteries 
of the first class (lanras) vary from 40,000 to 60,000 
rubles (415000 to £7500), and of the other priors from 
1000 to 10,000 rubles. The income of the monastery 
of Troilzki-Sergiev, near Moscow, which formerly con- 
tained about 100,000 persons, now amounts to 500,000 
rubles (£02,500). That of the Kief monastery is even 
greater, as it derives a considerable profit from the sale 
of wax-lights. The Alexander-Nevski monastery at 
St. Petersburg has a special source of revenue, besides 
its ordinary one, in the shape of a share of all the corn 
imported into the capital. How large this revenue is 
may be inferred from the fact that a short time ago 
the city wished to compound for it by a yearly pay- 
ment of a million rubles, and that the monaster}' de- 
clined the offer. Next to the monasteries of the first 
class, the largest revenue possessed by a monastery in 
Russia is that of the Iversk chapel in Moscow (a branch 
of the Perevinsk monastery), whose yearly receipts 
are calculated on an average at 100,000 rubles. In 
the ecclesiastical district of Novgorod the wealthiest 
monastery is that of Yuriev, whose bare capital alone 
is said to amount to 740,Js21 rubles. 

The monasteries have really been a great help and 
advantage to the Russian nation, as all its bishops, 
artists, and scholars were educated in them. No 
schools or educational institutions were to be found 
outside of them until very recently. Their mission in 
Russian history was peculiar. Not only were they 
the nurseries of Christianity, transplanting with great 
struggles and dangers the benevolent doctrines of 
Christ among the heathen of the steppes and mountains, 
but, like the convent of Sinai and the convents of 
Greece, they are the refuges of national life, or “the 
monuments of victories won for an oppressed popula- 
tion against invaders and conquerors.” 

3. Russian nunnenes existed in a very early period of 


that Church. The nuns are either virgins or widows. 
They adopt the rules of St. Basil. They mostly live 
together in a convent under the control of a hegumcna, 
or prioress, elected by them. Their habit is a long 
black woollen dress, made after the Oriental fashion, a 
long black tunic or mantle, and a black veil. Former- 
ly monks and nuns sometimes lived together in the 
same monastery; but as this gave rise to great immo- 
rality and disorder, it was strictly prohibited by the 
council in 1503. 

4. Monastery of Troitza. — There is no more celebrat- 
ed monastery in Russia than this monastery of Troitza 
(i. e. the Holy Trinity). It was founded A.I>. 1338, 
when during the Tartar dominion the clergy showed 
themselves the deliverers of their country. About 
sixty miles from Moscow, in the midst of a wild forest, 
rises the immense pile of the ancient convent. Like 
the Kremlin, it combines the various institutions of 
monastery, university, palace, cathedral, and churches, 
planted within a circuit of walls. Hither from all 
parts of the empire stream innumerable pilgrims. No 
emperor comes to Moscow without paying his devo- 
tions there. The office of archimandrite, or abbot, of it 
is so high that for many years it has never been given 
to any one but a metropolitan of Moscow; and the 
actual chief, the hegumen, is one of the highest digni- 
taries of Russia. 

The founder of it was St. Sergius (A.D. 1315-1392), 
whose career is encircled with a halo of legend. 'When 
the heart of the grand-duke Demetrius failed in his 
advance against the Tartars, it was the remonstrance, 
the blessing, and the prayers of Sergius that supported 
him to the field of battle on the Don (1380). No his- 
torical picture or sculpture in Russia is more frequent 
than that which represents the youthful warrior receiv- 
ing the benediction of the aged hermit. 

See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ix, 675 sq. ; Aschbacb, 
Kirchen-Lexikon , iv, 251 ; Stanley, Eastern Church , p. 
440 sq. ; King, Greek Church in Russia, p. 24 sq. ; Mou- 
ravieff, History of the Russian Church , trans. by Black- 
more (Oxford, 1842) ; Fletcher, Russian Commonwealth ; 
Curzon, Ancient Monasteries of (he East ; Eckhart, Mod- 
ern Russia (Lond. 1870, 8vo), p. 210 sq. ; Dixon, Free 
Russia (N. Y. 1870, 12mo), p. 29 et al. ; Montalembert, 
Monks of the West , i, 88-133. 

Monlezun, Jean-Justin, a Swiss ecclesiastic and 
historian, was born at Saramon, near Audi, in 1800. 
He studied at the College of Aire, consecrated his first 
labors to the instruction of youth destined for the ser- 
vice of the altar, and was subsequently appointed to the 
parish of Castelnau d’Arbieu, near Lictoure, and in 1833 
to that of Barran (canton of Auch). The archbishop 
of Auch appointed him in 1847 titular canon of his met- 
ropolitan see. He died in 1859. Besides numerous 
articles published in different journals and historical 
collections, Monlezun wrote, I/istoire de la Gascoyne, 
depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu'u nos jours (Audi, 
1846-50, 7 vols. 8vo) ; this begins with the 3d century 
before the Christian aera. and closes at the end of the 
last century: — L'Eglise ungelique, on Histoire de VEylise 
de Xotre-Dame du Puy, et des itablissemeuts reliyitux 
qni I'entourent (Clermont, 1854, 18mo) : — Xotice histo- 
rique sur la ville de Miraude (1856, 8vo) : — l ie des 
saints Evcqnes de la metropole d'Auch (1857, 8 vo). — 
1 Iocfer, A our. Ring. Generate, s. v. 

Monmorel, Chakeks i.k Borne, de, a French 
preacher, was born at l’ont-Andcmar about the middle 
of the 17th century. In 1697 he became almoner to 
the duchess of Bourgogne, and was provided with the 
abbey of Lannoy. in Flanders, by the influence of Ma- 
dame de Maintcnon. lie died in 1719. and left a high- 
ly esteemed collection of Homilies sur les erangilts des 
di mu aches, sur la passion, sur les mysteres . et sur tous les 
jours du carcme (Baris, 1698, lit vols. 1*2 mo). The 
method he follows is very similar to that of the fathers 
of the Church, who familiarly explain the Holy Script- 
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ures: lie paraphrases all the verses, one after the other, 
draws from each some moral, and employs a simple and 
precise style. — Diet, portatif des Predicateurs , s. v. ; 
Hoefer, None. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Monmouth, James, Duke of, reputed natural son 
of king Charles II of England, deserves a place here for 
the part he had in the agitation provoked by the Rom- 
ish Titus Oates plot, aud for his relation to the Scotch 
Covenanters. He was born at Rotterdam in 1649, and 
was brought to England by his mother, Lucy Walters, 
in 1656, during the Commonwealth. They were both 
imprisoned for a time, hut finally James was intrusted 
to the care of a nobleman, and on the Restoration was 
handsomely provided for by the court. He had scarcely 
completed his sixteenth year when he was married to a 
woman selected for him at court, and was then created 
duke of Monmouth. About 1670 he was put forward 
by lord Shaftesbury as the crown rival of the duke of 
York (later James II, q. v.), and during the revelations 
of the Titus Oates plot (1678), when the feeling against 
Romanists and all who favored them ran high, public 
opinion was so decidedly in his favor, and so indignant 
against the duke of York, that the latter was compelled 
to quit the kingdom ; and a bill was brought forward 
by Parliament for excluding the duke of York from the 
succession ; but Charles suddenly dissolved it, and a 
document was at the same time issued by the king, sol- 
emnly declaring that he had never been married to 
Lucy Walters. Monmouth himself was sent into Scot- 
land in 1679 to quell the rebellion. He defeated the 
Covenanters at Bothvvell Bridge; but his humanity to 
the fleeing and wounded was so conspicuous, and his 
recommendations to pardon the prisoners were so ur- 
gent, as to bring upon him the violent censures of the 
king and of Lauderdale. He thus became the idol of the 
English Nonconformists. The return of the duke of 
York and the exile of Monmouth having followed, the 
latter went to Holland, and allied himself with the lead- 
ers of the Nonconformist party, exiled like himself ; and 
when he was allowed to return to London, he was re- 
ceived with such demonstrations of joy that Monmouth 
felt that he was the people’s choice. In 1680 he made 
a semi-royal progress through the west of England, 
with the design, probably, of courting the Nonconfor- 
mists, who were more numerous there than in any other 
part .of the country, except London and Essex. In 
1682 he traversed some of the northern counties. The 
king and his brother were alarmed; and Monmouth 
was arrested at Stafford, and bound over to keep the 
peace. He meanly confessed his participation in the 
Rye-IIouse plot, accusing himself and others of a design 
to seize the king’s person, and subvert his government. 
The king pardoned him, on his solemn promise to be a 
loyal subject to the duke of York, in case the latter 
should survive the king. In 1684 Monmouth fled to 
Antwerp, and remained abroad until the death of the 
king, when he embarked for England, landed (June 11, 
1685) at Lyme-Regis, and issued a manifesto declaring 
James to be a murderer and usurper, charging him with 
introducing popery and arbitrary power, and asserting 
his own legitimacy and right by blood to be king of 
England. He was received with great acclamations 
at Taunton, where he was proclaimed as king. At 
Frome he heard the news of the defeat of Argyle, who, 
at the head of the Scottish exiles, had attempted to 
raise an insurrection in Scotland. Money and men were 
now abundant; but arms were lacking, and thousands 
went home for want of them. On July 5 he was per- 
suaded, with only 2500 foot and 600 horse, to attack the 
king’s forces, which, under the command of the earl of 
Feversham, were encamped at Sedgemoor, near Bridge- 
water. Monmouth lost ground, and, having himself 
set a cowardly example of flight, his troops were 
slaughtered like sheep. About 800 of his followers fell 
in the battle; but 1000 were massacred in the pursuit. 
Monmouth was found concealed in a ditch, and was 
brought to London. He made the most humiliating 


submissions, and obtained a personal interview with 
James. “ He clung,” says Macaulay, “ in agonies of 
supplication round the knees of the stern uncle he had 
wronged, and tasted a bitterness worse than that of 
death, the bitterness of knowing that he had humbled 
himself in vain.” Even his prayer for “one day more,” 
that he might “go out of the world as a Christian 
ought,” was brutally refused. On Juty 15 he was 
brought to the scaffold, and beheaded on Tower Hill; 
the executioner performing his office so unskilfully that 
five blows were struck before the head was severed. See 
Robert, Life of Duke of Monmouth (1844); the .histories 
of Macaulay, Hume, and Lingard; Stoughton, Eccles. 
Hint, since the Restoration; Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. ; and 
the article James II in this Cyclopaedia. 

Monnard, Charles, a noted Swiss literary char- 
acter, deserves our attention specially on account of his 
humanitarian struggles in Switzerland. He was born 
at Berne in 1790, and was educated first at the academy 
in Lausanne, and then at Paris, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of the truly great, though himself a youth. 
In 1817 he returned to Lausanne, to become professor of 
French literature, and quickly rose to distinction for his 
great erudition, and the enthusiasm with which he ap- 
proached liis subject. He had taken orders, expecting 
to enter the service of the Church, but, turned aside by 
this appointment, he now devoted his leisure hours to 
the study of ecclesiastical and civil law. That Mon- 
nard largely profited by the knowledge thus acquired 
was manifest shortly after, when the obnoxious law 
passed, May 80, 1824, depriving men of the free exer- 
cise of the dictates of their conscience, intended, of 
course, mainly to stay the inroads which new Protestant 
doctrines were making in Switzerland, particularly those 
of the Momiers (q. v.). Monnard came forward as a de- 
fender of religious liberty, and declared the law uncon- 
stitutional. He enjoyed at this time the intimate as- 
sociation of the learned Swiss divine, Alexandre Ro- 
dolphe Vinet (q. v.), and brought out for this friend the 
treatises De la liberte des cultes (1826), and Observations 
sur les sectaires (1829). This action resulted in Mon- 
nard’s suspension from his professorship and removal to 
Geneva, where, however, he soon found as warm friends 
as he had left at Lausanne, both among the learned and 
those seeking knowledge. Political changes finally 
permitted his return to Canton Yaud, and he was pub- 
licly honored, and called to fill several civic offices. 
After the revolution of 1845, Monnard retired altogether 
from political life. It was supposed by his friends that 
he would now enter the Church; but he, having found 
that much ill-feeling still existed against him among 
the clergy for the position he had taken in behalf of the 
Momiers, finally resolved to quit Switzerland, and ac- 
cepted a chair in the University of Bonn, which he 
held until his death, Jan. 12, 1865. See Journal de Ge- 
neve, Jan. 18, 1865; Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, Feb. 
1865. (J. HAY.) 

Moimiotte, Jean-Franqois, a French Benedictine 
monk, was born at Besamjon in 1723. He early entered 
the Congregation of St.Maur, and subsequently taught 
philosophy and mathematics in the abbey of St. Ger- 
main-des-Pres, at Paris. After the suppression of his 
order, he withdrew to the village of Tigery, near Cor- 
beil, where he died, April 29, 1797. He was the editor of 
the Institutimes Philosophic of Francois Rivard (Paris, 
1778 and 1780, 4 vols. 12rao). It is an erroneous opin- 
ion which Courbier and other bibliographers have enter- 
tained that Monniottc should be considered the author 
of L' Art du Facteur d'Orgues, published, under the 
name of Bedos de Celles, in the Description des A rts et 
Metiers (1769, fol.). See Feller, Did. Biog. s.v. ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Monod, Adolphe, one of the distinguished divines 
of this century, was born at Copenhagen Jan. 21, 1802. 
He belongs to" a family to which France is indebted for 
an uncommonly large number of celebrated clergy- 
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His father, Jean Monod, who was a native of I edge. Ills Christian character was the foundation of 


Switzerland, born about 170), was at the time pastor 
of a French Protestant church ; but in 1808, having re- 
ceived a call from a church at Paris, he removed thither 
with his family, and there enjoyed much distinction. 
He was president of the Peformed Consistory until 18, '34, 
and died in 1830. Adolphe was educated at the Col- 


his activity and his oratorical power. Of many a cele- 
brated man it is said, “He was a perfect man;" all those 
who knew Monod say, “He was a perfect Christian.” 
Since the moment when his heart was touched by Jesus, 
his whole life belonged to him. He saw and felt what 
he believed, and so he preached to others. Gifted with 


lege Bonaparte at Paris, and after the completion of his so many talents for the Christian ministry, he proved a 
studies there he pursued a course in theology in the perfect model as a preacher of the Gospel. One princi- 
University of Geneva, where he remained until 18-24. In pie characterizes all his speeches— that is, to save im- 
he made a journey to Italy, during which he felt mortal souls from destruction. T I is noble appearance, 
drawn nearer to God. and decided to preach the Gospel kind looks, classic style, combined with the purest pro- 
to the little Protestant congregation of Naples. There nunciation— his high seriousness, which impressed ev- 
he remained until 1827. On his return he was appoint- | erv hearer that his own heart was deeply touched by 
ed pastor of Lyons; here, however, his earnest Christian j the feelings which he wished to awaken in them— his 
exhortations proved distasteful to a worldly congre- humility in confessing his own doubts and struggles, for 
gation, and his removal was asked for and granted. , the purpose of seeking together with his hearers the 
.Strengthened and encouraged by the spirit of the Lord, way of salvation and true happiness— all these qualities 
he now continued to preach and* to teach. The Church were combined for the one purpose, to gain souls for his 
of the state was locked for him. His congregation Lord Jesus Christ. 

met in a private room, which was, however, soon ex- The literary works of Adolphe Monod are few, being 
changed for a spacious chapel, where numerous peo- mainly sermons. In 1830 he published three of them, 
pie were fed with the bread of eternal life. Thirty which bear evidence of his great talents. In the first of 
years have passed since, and at present the Evangelical these sermons he speaks with a divine power about the 
Church of Lyons is a great association, with four pastors, relation of error and sin and that of virtue and truth, 
many evangelists, and eight chapels. The government In his second and third sermons he treats of the wretch- 

either touched by the religious activity of Monod, edness of sin and the great mercy of God. In 1844 he 

or wishing to make* good the wrong it had done to him published a volume of sermons, the first of which (La 
—appointed him professor of theology at Montauban, credulite de Vincredule), covering G8 pages, is considered 
where lie remained eleven years. During this time he the most excellent apologetic of modern days. Before, 
held prayer-meetings every Sunday, and in the vaea- as after his death, many other sermons of his were pub- 
tions travelled in Southern "France to preach and to in- lished ; two of these about the duties of Christian wom- 
struct. Wherever be appeared, multitudes of people cn ( La femme), and five about the apostle Paul, are es- 
followed him, attracted by the spiritual power of liis peciallv celebrated. In these Monod answers the ques- 
orations. In 1817 the Consistory of Paris appointed tion, often heard, “Why has the preaching of the 
him minister of the Reformed Church there, the govern- Gospel so little success in our century in comparison 
ment confirming the selection and he accepting. He with the time of the apostles?” thus: “The Word of 
labored there with remarkable success for seven years. God is as living and powerful now as then, but our sin- 
The churches where be preached, especially the‘large ful example in life is the cause of the little success of 
Oratoirc, were filled every Sunday by pious people. In our preaching. The life of the ancient Christians was 
the smaller room of the Oratoire* he gave Bible-lessons the world-conquering power of their witness, Kestore 
every Sunday ; and a great many of his hearers, sur- that life in the Church of Christ, and she will be able to 
prised by bis beautiful, practical remarks on the Word of perform wonders as of old.” The apostle Paul was to 
God, by* his great knowledge of the Scriptures, and by him witness of this truth, which be unfolded in five scr- 
his spiritual experience, preferred the Bible-lessons to mons, entitled The IPtoT of Paul, His Christianity or his 
bis greater sermons. In 1850 he was suddenly stricken Tears, I/is Conversion, I/is Weakness, and his Example 
down by disease; but, with his Christian resignation, 1 for ns. In the days of his sickness Monod gathered 
he acknowledged in sickness also the voice of God to all his writings. Three volumes of sermons were pub- 
his servant— “ Lo, I come quickly.” The physicians lished after his death, namely, two volumes containing 
pronounced his disease incurable; Monod quietly heard those preached at Lyons and at Montauban, and a third 
the announcement, and prepared himself for departure volume containing the sermons preached at Paris. See 


the announcement, and prepared himself for depart 
to his Master. II is faith grew stronger daily; not only 
a full resignation to the will of God, but a great joy 
filled bis soul even in bis greatest pain. Every Sunday, 
in the afternoon, his friends gathered around his hod. 
One of them read the Scriptures, preached, and prayed ; 


Christian Qu. Oct. 1873, p. 505; Xeic-Englandir, July, 
1873, p. 5D4; Herzog, Reul-Eneyhlopadie. s. v. ; llase, 
Ch. Hist. p. 009 ; Vapereau, Diet, dcs Contemporains, 
s.v. (J.H.W.) 

Monod, Frederic, D.D., brother of the above, 


after this he himself began to speak to them, teaching and, like him, celebrated for bis great attainments as a 
them, and bearing testimony to the Word of God. Never divine, was born at Monnaz, Canton de A and, Switzer- 
were bis words so impressive as just before bis death, land, May D. 1794. lie entered the ministry in 1820, 
occurring April 0, 1850, which was Sunday, while in all and was a pastor of the Peformed ( hurcli in Paris until 
the churches of Paris prayers were ascending to the 1819. In 1824 he began the publication of the Ar- 
throne of God for his recovery, the Protestant (’hurcb e hires du Christiun'isme, a leading organ of the evangel- 
of France fairly trembling under the great loss that ieal portion of French Protestantism, and he remained 


fairly trembling 
was befalling it. 


its editor while he lived. At the time of the Trench 


Adolphe Monod was possessed of more than ordinary devolution, in 1818, Trederic Monod was the leader of 
intelligence, a kind, sympathizing heart, and a lofty ini- a movement which resulted in the establishment of 
agination, lie had allied to these a great taste for the the union of free evangelical churches. The original 
beautiful, and a mind aspiring after Christian perfection intention of the movement was to restore the synodical 
in wisdom. His knowledge of the German, English, constitution of the Peformed State Church, and to re- 
am! Italian languages supplied him with the treasures adopt a rule of faith which would exclude the Pational- 
of the literatures of those nations, which he esteemed ists. When this attempt failed, Monod, count de Gas- 
linghis theological knowledge, his parin, and some of their frit nils, left the state Church 
have I icen imperfect; hut this im- (1819) nut! organized independent congregations, which 
vards fully repaired, especially in sot>n after formed the “ Cnion of Evangelical Tree 


very much. Concerning 
earlier studies might Im- 
perfection was afterwards fully repaired, esj 

the eleven years of his professorship. The Bible, which i Churches.” See T kanck. 
he daily read in the original languages, was the ftnin- 


Monod was - constantly re- 
looted president of the different synods, anti always re- 


i from which he drew most of iiis theological Unowl- | muiued one of the leading spirits of this new denomina- 
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tion, which, although small in comparison with the two 
Protestant state churches (the Lutheran anil the Re- 
formed), contains some of the best and most influential 
men of French Protestantism — as count de Gasparin, 
E. de Pressense', and pastor Fisch, who attended the last 
general session of the Evangelical Alliance held in New 
York City in 1873. The hope of bringing over the ma- 
jority of the French Protestants to the evangelical free 
churches was not realized ; but the existence, spiritual- 
ity, and prosperity of the Free Church greatly strength- 
ened the evangelical party in the state Church, which 
has since steadily gained in influence, and appears to 
be at present in undisputed ascendency. (Comp. Zeit- 
schrift fur historische Theologie [1851], No. III.) Mo- 
nod, like all the members of the free evangelical church- 
es, was an ardent admirer of American institutions. He, 
with his friends, pointed to the separation of Church 
and State as it exists here, and to the great amount of 
civil liberty which Americans are enjoying, as model 
institutions which the people of Europe, and especially 
of France, would do well to follow as much as lies in 
their power. The favorable opinion which he had al- 
ways held of the United States was greatly strength- 
ened by a journey he made through this country about 
1855. After the outbreak of the American rebellion, he 
showed himself one of the warmest European friends of 
the Northern cause. He took a prominent part in all 
the demonstrations which the Protestant clergy made 
in favor of the Union, and in which they manifested a 
greater unanimity than the Protestant clergy of any 
other country in the world. Monod was himself one 
of the originators of the address — signed by the great 
majority of Protestant French ministers, and objected 
to by not a single one — in which Protestant France, 
through her clergy, recorded her opinion that “ the tri- 
umph of the rebellion would throw back for a century 
the progress of Christian civilization and of humanity, 
would cause angels in heaven to weep, and would re- 
joice daemons in hell; would throughout the world 
probably raise the hopes of the favorers of slavery and 
the slave-trade, quite ready to come forth at the first 
signal, in Asia, in Africa, and even in our refined cities 
of Europe ; would give a sad blow to the work of evan- 
gelical missions ; and what a terrible responsibility 
would it impose upon the Church which should remain 
mute while witnessing the accomplishment of this tri- 
umph.” The address is noted for the change of opinion 
it wrought, not only in France, but also in England. 
Frederic Monod died Dec. 30, 1803, mourned not only by 
his own country, but by the Protestant world, which 
recognised in him a zealous champion of the evaugelical 
cause the world over. He was so busy with his pen for 
all humanity that he found but little time for extensive 
composition. Most of his writings are embodied in the 
Archives which he edited. He published, besides, a 
few pamphlets and several of his sermons. See A rchives 
du Ckr'istianisme, Jan. 1864; and Dr. M'Clintock in the 
N. Y. Methodist , Jan. 30, 18G4. (J. H. W.) 

Monod, Jean. See Moxon, Adolphe. 

Monod, Pierre, a learned Savoyard Jesuit, was 
born at Bonneville in 1586. He entered the Order of 
Jesuits in 1603, taught belles-lettres and philosophy in 
different colleges of his order, and finally became prin- 
cipal of that of Turin. Appointed confessor to the 
duchess Christine, sister of Louis XIII of France, he 
exercised much influence over that princess, and shared 
largely in the direction of political affairs. In 1636 he 
was sent to Paris to reclaim the honors of royalty for 
the house of Savoy, but he was unable to obtain an in- 
terview with Richelieu. Irritated by having his de- 
mands eluded, he allied himself with the enemies of the 
ministry, especially with Caussin, confessor to Louis 
XIII, with the object of overthrowing the cardinal. 
Richelieu, partly divining these intrigues, sent Monod 1 
back to Turin, when the latter endeavored to withdraw 
Christine from the French alliance. Then the cardinal 


attempted to remove him from the service of the duch- 
ess; but Monod knew how to preserve his authority 
over her. In 1640 he was arrested by the order of 
Richelieu, imprisoned first at Pignerol, and subsequently 
at Cuneo, but found means of escaping; and was finally 
retaken and transferred to Miolans, where, in spite of 
the interposition of the pope, he remained until his 
death, March 31, 1644. He is the author of Recherches 
historiques sur les alliances de France et de Savoie (Ly- 
ons, 1621, 4to): — Amedeus padficus, seu de Eugenii IV 
et A medei Sabaudiee duds , in sua obedientia Felicis V 
nuncupati , controrersiis (Turin, 1624, 4to; Paris, 1626, 
8vo); reproduced in the seventeenth volume of the An- 
nales of Baronins: — Apologie pour la Maison de Savoie 
contre les scandaleuses invectives de la Premiere et Se- 
cornle Savoysienne (Chamberv, 1631, 4to) ; followed by 
a Second Apologie, which, translated into Italian by the 
author, appeared at Turin (1632, 4to) : — Trattato del 
titolo regio dovuto alia casa di Savoya, con un ristretto 
delle revoluzioni del Reame di Cipri e ragioni della casa 
di Savoya sopra di esso (Turin, 1633, fol.) ; this work, 
published at the same time in Latin, was the cause of a 
quarrel between Savoy and Venice; it was attacked 
with violence by Graswinckel : — II Capricorno ossia 
VOroscopo cTAugusto Cesare (Turin, 1633, 8vo) ; ficti- 
tious : — Extirpation de Vlleresie, on declaration des mo- 
tifs que le roi de France a d'abandonner la protection de 
Geneve; the second part remains unedited, as well as 
the following works, preserved in MS. in the university 
library of Turin: — .4 modes ecclesiastici et c idles Sabau- 
diee; Vita B. Margaritce Sabaudiee, marchionissee Mon- 
tisferrati; etc. See Rosetti, Scriptores Peelemontii, p. 
470; Richelieu, Memoires , vol. x; Le Vassor, Hist, de 
Louis XIII ; Botta, Ilist . d'ltalie. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog . 
Generate, s. v. 

Monogamy. See Marriage. 

Monogram (Greek ponoc, single, and ypeippa, let- 
ter), a character composed of two or more letters of the 
alphabet, often interlaced with other lines, and used as 
a cipher or abbreviation of a name, is found to be of fre- 
quent occurrence in the annals of early ecclesiastical 
history, and seems to have been introduced into the 
early Church from the heathen nations. 

I. The use of monograms began at a very early date. 
They are found on Greek coins, medals, anil seals, and 
are particularly numerous on the coins of Macedonia 
and Sicily. Both on coins and in MSS. it was the prac- 
tice to represent the names of states and cities by mono- 
grams, of which above 500 are known, but some have 
not been deciphered. Monograms occur on the family 
coins of Rome, but not on the coins of the earlier Roman 
emperors. Constantine placed on his coins one of the 
earliest of Christian monograms, which is to be traced 
in the recesses of the catacombs, composed of the first 
and second letters of XPurroe (Christies'), a monogram 
which also appeared on the Labarum, and was contin- 
ued on the coins of the succeeding emperors of the East 
down to Alexander Comnenus and Theodore Lascaris. 
We often find it combined wflth the first and last letters 
of the Greek alphabet (Rev. i, 8). Another well-known 
monogram is that of the name of Jesus, IHS, from the 
first three letters of ’lHSofic. (See below, Monogram 
of Christ .) Popes, emperors, and kings, during the 
Middle Ages, were in the practice of using a monogram, 
frequently replacing by it their signatures. Painters 
and printers used it ; and, unintentionally on the part 
of its authors, the monogram has frequently served in 
modern times to determine the age of a 31 S., and even 
of early printed works. See Horne, Introduction to Bib- 
liography, vol. ii ; Brulliot, Diet, des Monogrammes (Mu- 
nich, 1832-34). See also Iconography ; Illumina- 
tion, Art of. 

II. Monogram of Christ.— The sign used to represent 
the name of Christ. This name is usually given to the 
combination of the first two letters forming his name ia 
Greek ; but there is also a monogram of the name of 
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Jesus, which is of great antiquity, and of both names 
together. We will examine them successively. 

(1) For the name of Christ. The monogram used in 
the primitive Church is communicated to us by the an- 
cient ecclesiastical writers, and also by the numerous 
Christian monuments of that period which are still ex- 
tant. We find it generally formed by one of the two 
combinations of the letters XP, the P being set inside 
of the X, which latter is either an erect X or reversed, 
giving the forms ^ and The first is the form de- 
scribed by Eusebius {Vita Constant, i, 31) and Paulinas 
of Nola {Poem, xix, de Felic. Xat . xi, v. Orig. Opp. ed. 
Muret. p. 481) ; the other is described by Lactantius {De 
mort. perseeut. c. 44), for we can hardly make out his 
expression concerning the i runs versa X, the point of 
which is bent, to signify anything else than the +, the 
upright part of which is made into a P. These two 
forms give rise to two others, by merely turning the P 
the other w'ay, thus, ^ and ^ . There are also in- 
stances of other less usual combinations. For a descrip- 
tion of all the various forms, see, besides the special 
works on the monograms of Christ, Mamaehi, Orig. ei 
antiq. Christ, liii, 02 sq. ; Miinter, Sinnbilder , pt. v, p. 34- 
37; Didron, Iconogr. Chret. p. 101 sq. ; Letronne, Exam, 
areheol. de deux quest, sur la croix ansee Egypt. {Mem. 
de VAcad, des Inscript, vol. xvi, pt. ii, p. 284) ; Twining, 
Symbols ami Emblems, pt. i, iii, iv. If we now inquire 
into the further significance of these two forms of the 
monogram, in order to see whether it contain some 
further meaning of importance, we must first consider 
whether it is indeed always a distinctive mark of Chris- 
tian monuments. Here we find that the form J is ex- 
clusively used by Christians, and is the sign of the name 
of Christ. Yet it must be observed that it closely re- 
sembles the Egyptian hooped cross, ^>, the symbol of 
life, which is often represented in the band of the Egyp- 
tian deities, and then, in consequence of little irregular- 
ities on both sides, the two monograms happen some- 
times to be exactly alike; even the Egyptian Christians 
sometimes used tiie Egyptian sign for that of the cross 
(see Letronne, Exam, areheol. in Memoires de VAcad. 
des Inscript, xvi, 285 sq.). The other form, a com- 
bination of XP, is essentially of heathen origin. We 
find it on Greek money greatly anterior to Christ, name- 
ly, on the Attic tetradrachma (Eckhol, Doctr. mimrn. ii, 
210), as also on the coins of Ptolcmams. a specimen of 
which, with the head of Zeus Ammon on the one side, 
and on the other an cagie holding the monogram ^ 
in his claws, is to be seen in the collection of coins at 
Berlin (Xo. 428). It is also found in an inscription on 
a monument erected to Isis, in Egypt, in the year B.C. 
137-8 (see Bbckli, Corp. laser. Gr. n. 4713, b). At the 
same time such heathen monuments are very scarce; 
and where the sign is found on tombs, it may generally 
be taken for granted that it is there as the Christian 
emblem, in after-times the signification of this sign 
was altered, especially among the Greek writers, where 
we seldom find ^ used to designate Christ. It most 
generally stands for Xpvaoa-opor, and in the construc- 
tion HoXi) IloXuxpdi’ioc ; it is also used as an abbrevi- 
ation for xpvoeov (see Montfaucon, Paleogr. Gr. p. 344). 
On the other hand, in the Greek calendar, since the 
lltli century, 7 rda\« is used for Xptirnavdtv 1 ru- 

(jyu,in opposition to vofuKuv ttu<t \ a (see Piper, Karl's 
des Grossen Calendar in m u. Ostertafel , p. 130 sq.). It 
has long been a much controverted point to know 
whether this monogram were introduced only bv the 
emperor Constantine, or whether it were in use anterior 
to his reign. It seems, however, pretty much established 
that the monuments which have been referred to in or- 
der to prove its greater antiquity are either spurious or 
doubtful (see Mamaehi, Orig. et antiq. Christ, c. i, p. 54, 
n. 3); and the oldest monument of ascertained date 
which bears it is a grave-stone at Borne of the year 


331, where the monogram ^ stands between branches 
of palm, and preceded by the words IN S1GXO, which 
recall the apparition of Constantine (Piper, Veber den 
Christlichen Jiilderkreis, p. 4, G5, with a plate, fig. 1). 
Yet another inscription, lately discovered in the cata- 
combs of Melos, aud containing the monogram, is con- 
sidered as belonging to the 2d century (see Boss, In- 
script. Gr. ined. fasc. iii, n. 24(5, b, p. 8). It is further 
probable that, since in the early part of the 2d century 
the first two ietters of the name of Jesus were already 
used in that manner, as we shall see hereafter, the 
same was already done also with the name of Christ; 
and also that, from the moment Constantine wished to 
adopt a general sign, he would more likely have adopted 
one previously in use than invented a new one. After 
Constantine it became very numerous in private monu- 
ments, and especially 011 the graves, and that in most 
Christian countries. In Germany we find many such 
inscriptions, with either the or the J?, at Treves 
(llersch, Centrahnuseum , pt. iii, Nos. 5G, 01; Lc Blant, 
Inscrip. Chret. de la Gaule, vol. i, No. 230, 244), and at 
Cologne (Hersch,p. i, No.95,9G; Le Blant, vol. i, No. 355, 
359). They arc also found on things deposited in the 
graves, as, for instance, on lamps and glass vessels, 
and, finally, on things used in daily life, as on stones, 
rings, etc. (ITAgincourt, Scult. pi. ix, fig. 1, 24). Under 
Constantine the Great the monogram came to be used 
on public monuments. lie caused it to be inscribed on 
the Labarum (q. v.), doubtless in the form (Euse- 
bius, 157. Constant, i, 28, speaks only of the cross; but 
the cross seen by Constantine was this very monogram), 
as also on his helmet, and on the shields of his soldiers. 
Ilis vision is recalled in the Labarnm by the mono- 
gram in the hand of the emperor, who is crowned by vic- 
tory, and by the legend hoc sigxo victou ekis on the 
coins of his son Constantins, and of the contemporary 
Yetranius (350) and Gallns (351-354). Of his own reign 
there is a celebrated coin with the monogram of the La- 
barum, placed on and piercing a snake, with the legend 
apes ri nLiCA (Eckhcl, Doctr. numm. viii, p. 88). Coins 
show it also on the helmet of Constantine, and on the 
shield of the emperor Majorianus(457-4Gl). In the coins 
of the Eastern Human empire, the monogram in its two 
principal forms is quite common until the time of Jus- 
tinian I, with an interruption during the reign of the 
emperor Julian. Under Justinian (f 5G5) the sign of the 
cross took the place of the monogram. Soon after Con- 
stantine, in the second half of the 4th century, we find 
it placed on buildings. The oldest monogram of that 
kind of which the date is known is an inscription of the 
1 year 377 at Sitten, in Switzerland, probably by the 
praetor of that place, and relating his restoration by the 
pnvtor Pontius (Momiesse, Inscript. Ihlvet. Lot. pi. 3, 
No. 10 ; Le Blant, Inscript. Chret. p. 49G, pi. 38, No. 231 ; 
Gelpke, Kirchmgesch. d. Schweiz, pt. i, p. 86 sq.). it 
was especially used in Church architecture. The oldest, 
from the time of Constantine, is to be found in the mo- 
saic of S. Constantia at Borne, where it is on a roll in 
the hand of Christ. In the Middle Ages it was espe- 
cially placed on the top of the pulpit, as in the churches 
of S. Francesca Bomana and of S. Maria Maggiore at 
Borne, both built 4 11 the 13th century. In the Lateral! 
it is placed in the gable end, according to the orders 
given by Clement XII in 1735. This monogram, in 
funereal inscriptions, where it occurs at the beginning, in 
the middle, and at the end, may be considered in gen- 
eral as confessing Christ. It is sometimes used in con- 
nection with other words, but generally alone, as in an 
inscription at Vienna Faustina “in (Mai, Sami. ver. 
nor. coll, v, 432, 433) ; one in the museum of the Vatican, 
on Gent ianns. ends with the words “quia seimus tc in 
(Marini, Hist. Allan, p. 37). In the images on the 
graves it is especially used to designate the person of 
Christ, particularly where there are any representations 
of him. Thus a iamb standing on a mountain, as rep- 
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resented in Rev. xiv, 1, pictured on a coffin in the Vat- 
ican grottoes, bears on its head the ^ (Bottari, Scult. 
e pitt. sacre, vol. i, tav. xxi). It is also used with the 
bodily representations of Christ, either simply over his 
head, or in the nimbus around him, or one on each side 
of his head, as in a lately discovered painting in the 
cemetery of Pratextatus (Pcrret, Les Catacombes de 
Rome, t. i, H. L.). There is a gem of heathen origin 
representing the heads of Jupiter, Apollo, and Diana, 
with the inscription Vivas in deo /(elicit er), in which 
the head of Jupiter is surmounted by the sign This 
was probably added to it in after-times by a Christian 
owner, either to give it a sort of Christian consecration, 
or, more probably, to transform the head of Jupiter into 
a likeness of Christ (Piper, Mythol. u. Symb. d. ckristl. 
Kunst. I, i, p. 1 15-1 17). Sometimes the monogram also 
appears alone in carvings, and is then intended to 
represent the person of Christ ; for instance, on glass 
vessels, where it is placed between two persons, to sig- 
nify that Christ is with them. An especially interest- 
ing instance of that kind recurs on several coffins, where 
a cross is represented, with those who watched at the 
grave at the foot of it, and on the cross the monogram 
in a wreath, borne by a soaring eagle. While the 
lower part is indicative of the crucifixion and burial, 
the crowned monogram held aloof is the emblem of the 
crucifixion and ascension. A drawing and explanation 
of it are to be found in the Evany. Kalender for 1857, p. 
37, 45 sq. Finally, we find also the monogram used 
with a symbolical meaning. On a grave-stone of the 
year 355 the is placed by the side of the figure of a 
person who, with the outstretched right hand, takes 
hold of the name (Aringhi, Roma subterran. lib. ii, c. 23, 
t. ii, p. 570). 

(2) For the name of Jesus Christ we have, first, in 
Greek, the monogram IC XC. This is the usual abbre- 
viation of the two names found in the oldest MSS. .of 
the N. T., as in the Codex A lexandrinus of the 5th and 
the Claromontanns of the 6th century, and which is re- 
tained in the Minuskel MSS. It appears also on mon- 

I C I X C 

uments, namely, in the inscription — - — , found in the 

ni|ka 

catacombs of Naples, in a niche, at the place of an old 
well (Pellicia, De eccles. Christ, polit. ii, 414, ed. Bonn; 
Bellermann, Ueber d. altesten christlichen Beyrdbniss- 
stdtten, p. 81), and is still used in the Greek Church, 
namely, on the bottom of the vases used for commu- 
nion (Goar, Eucholog. p. 99). In sculptures and carv- 
ings, we find this monogram accompanying the figure 
of Christ: as in the Byzantine coin, first under J. Zi- 
misces (969-975), whence it remained in use until the 
downfall of the Greek empire. There is yet extant a 
fine gold medal of the last emperor, Constantine XIV 
Palseologus, on the reverse of which is the figure of 
Christ standing, with the inscription IC XC (a speci- 
men of it is to be seen in the imperial collection of coins 
at Vienna) (see Eckhel, Doctr. numm. viii, 273). It is 
also found on ancient Greek monuments, and on the an- 
cient doors of the church of St. Taul at Rome of the 
year 1070. Byzantine paintings in which it is repre- 
sented are to be found in the royal gallery of Berlin 
(Nos. 1044, 1048). The introduction of this monogram 
into the Latin Church is especially remarkable. The 
ancient church of St. Teter at Rome contained mosaics 
of the time of Innocent III, which represented Christ 
enthroned between the apostles Teter and Paul, with the 
inscription IC XC (see the Evany. Kalender for 1851, p. 
50). The same is found in the still extant mosaic of 
Philip Dusuti of 1300, in the church of S. Maria Mag- 
giore at Rome (Valentini, Basil. Liber, pi. ciii). There 
are also numerous easel pictures of Italian origin of the 
14th and 15th centuries, which contain the likeness of 
Christ, together with this monogram, as, for instance, 


the crucifixion of Taddeo Gaddi, of 1334, in the royal 
gallerv at Berlin, No. 1080, and an apparition of Christ to 
Magdalena after his resurrection, by Donatus Bizama- 
n us, in the Christian Museum at the Vatican (D’Agin- 
court, Feint, pi. xcii). Secondly, we have in Latin the 
monogram 111S X1*S. The Latin Church has also a 
special abbreviation of both names, which we find in 
the oldest Latin MS. copies of the Bible; for instance, 
in the Greek and Latin Codex Claromontanns. It is oc- 
casionally preserved in the Minuskel MSS., as in the 
Sacramentarium of Gellone at Paris, in the 8th century, 
where the Gospel of Matthew begins with the words 
“Liber generationis ihu xpi” (fac-simile in Silvestre, 
Paleogr. t. iii). This mode of writing gave rise to nu- 
merous researches in the French Church in the ‘9th 
century. Amalarius, from Metz, author of the book De 
Ojjidis Ecclesiasticis, asks, in a letter to Jeremiah, arch- 
bishop of Sens, in the year 827, to know why the name 
of Jesus is written with an aspirate, an II, and expresses 
the opinion that, according to the Greek, it should be 
written with III, and C or S (D’Acliery, Spiciley. iii, 
330) ; to which the other answers that it is not an aspi- 
rate, hut a Greek H. He asked also bishop Jonas 
whether it were more correct to write IHC or 1 1 1 S, and 
was answered that the latter form was preferable, the 
first two letters being taken from the Greek and the last 
from the Latin, as had been done with the name Christ, 
XPS. The formula lliS XPS (and IhS XIS) REX 
REGNANTIVM occurs on Byzantine coins, according 
to the example of Justinian II, from Basilius Macedo 
(De Saulcy, Essai de classificat. des suites monet. Byzan- 
tine, pi. xix, 1), down to Roraanns IV Diogenes (1068- 
1071) ; and it is only there that the other monogram, 
1C XC, remained in use. In the West, we find the 
monogram I US XPS in nse at a very early period, both 
in inscriptions, carvings, and paintings, as, for instance, 
miniatures in the Carolinian MSS., and in pictures of 
the Middle Ages. 

(3) For the name of Jesus alone, we find in Greek the 
monogram III. It is the first form of which we have 
any knowledge, and occurs as early as in the Epistle of 
Barnabas (q. v.), e. g., where the number 318 of the 
men circumcised by Abraham (resulting from a com- 
parison between Gen. xvii, 23 and xiv, 14) is found to 
be a sign of the name of Jesus and of the cross, for 318 
is written with Greek letters, djt. This meaning was 
generally received, as also by the Latin Church (Cote- 
ler). This abbreviation, however, occurs but seldom 
on the more ancient monuments. In the West, the mon- 
ogram IIIS (q. v.) obtained great popularity in the Mid- 
dle Ages through the preaching of Bernard of Sienna, 
who in divers cities, and especially at Viterho, in 1427, 
was in the habit of exhibiting a tablet on which that 
monogram was painted in golden letters, surrounded by 
a halo of golden rays, and to which he directed their de- 
votions. lie was accused of innovation indeed, but suc- 
ceeded in satisfying pope Martin V (Wadding, A nnal. mi- 
nor. T.V. a. 1427, p. 183 sq.). This monogram, to which the 
cross is sometimes added, remained in use in small Latin 
letters, and sometimes in Gothic. Thus, in the picture of 
the adoration of the three kings, by Raphael, in the royal 
gallery at Berlin, we find at the upper edge 
of a golden sun, written in golden letters, 
which, however, must not be understood, as 
some have made it out, to signify in hoc siyno. The J esuits 
also appropriated that monogram to their use. On the 
election of the first general of the order, in 1541, which 
resulted in the elevation of Ignatius, the latter had 
headed his vote with the name IIIS, and the sign ihs 
was engraved on his seal, the same with which the elec- 
tion of the generals since Jacob Laynez has always been 
sealed (Acta Sand. d. xxxi, mens. Jul. t. vii, p. 532 a). 
See, besides the authorities already referred to; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopddie, ix, 738 sq. ; Munter, Sinnbilder u. 
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Various forms of the Coustautiuian Monogram. 

(Figs. ), 4, 6, with a anil os symbols of eternity ; 2, with olive-branch, 
us an emblem of peace.j 


Kunstrorstellungen d. alten Christen (Altona, 1 825) ; Piper, 
M ythologie u. Eymbolik d. christl. Kunst , vol. i (1847) 
and ii (1851); Withrow, Catacombs of Rome (N.Y. 1874), 
p. 204 stj. See Christ, Monogram of. (J. N. P.) 

Monointos, an Arabian heretic of the 2d century, 
who appears to have been a follower of Basilides. lie 
Is mentioned by Theodoret; but the particulars of his 
system, which was formed of strange geometrical and 
arithmetical speculations respecting the origin of the 
world, are given only by Ilippolytus. The substance 
of these is that primal man is the universe; that the 
universe is the originating cause of all things, lie him- 
self being unbegotten, incorruptible, and eternal ; that 
a soil of the primal man was generated independently 
of time ; that the Son of man is a monad represented by 
the iota ami the tittle — that is, the Greek ligure IU (i); 
that all things have emanated from the substance of 
this monad; that cubes, octahedrons, pyramids, and all 
such figures, out of which crystallize lire, water, and 
earth, have arisen from numbers which are comprehend- 
ed in the number 10. In a letter from Monoimos to 
Theophrastus, which is quoted by Ilippolytus, the for- 
mer avows that he believed in no God separate from 
man’s own self. See Ilippolytus, Jie/ut. liter. viii, 5-8 ; 
x, 13; Theodoret, I/ter.-Jtib. i, 18; Taylor, Ilippolytus, 
p. 10G. — Wctzer ii. Welte, Kirchen-Lexifcon , vol. xii, s. v. 

Monomania (ftovoc, single , and pavia , madness) 
has loosely been made to represent every form of par- 
tial insanity, but has been more rigidly defined as 
that mental condition in which a single facult}', or 
class of faculties or associations, become diseased, the 
mind generally remaining healthy. Slight ami soli- 
tary aberrations — such as where a savage antipathy 
to eats coexists with a love for human kind ; where 
there appears to be an incontrollablc tendency to steal, 
to squander, to drink, to destroy — are of common occur- 
rence, and are supposed to be compatible with the ex- 
ercise of intelligence, and with the discharge of many 
of the ordinary duties of life. By a more strict limita- 
tion, the term has been confined to such affections as in- 
volve the emotions and propensities alone. It is, how- 
ever, held that, notwithstanding its apparent integrity, 
the whole mind is involved or influenced bv the pres- 
ence of such morbid conditions, at least while they are 
predominant. It is undoubtedly difficult to point out 
in what manner the belief, e. g., that a particular organ 
has been transmuted into glass can interfere with nr 
render the memory, or the power of instituting compar- 
isons, defective anil untrustworthy; yet it is legitimate 
to receive with caution every manifestation of powers 
so constituted that they fail to detect the incongruities 
and absurdities with which they are associated, or, hav- 
ing detected the real character of these errors, are una- 
ble or unwilling to cast them out or to disregard them. 
There is much countenance given to this theory by 
facts which indicate that even trivial forms of mental 
obliquity are connected with an unsound organization, 


and that particular and rarely recognised monomanias 
are invariably associated with the same structural al- 
teration. The unhealthy elevation of the sentiment of 
cautiousness, for example, especially where it amounts 
to fear of death, panic, or panphobia, is a symptom of 
disease of the heart and large blood-vessels, while the 
monomania of ambition (or optimism, as it has been 
styled) is the concomitant of the general paralysis of 
the insane. It will be obvious, from the definitions 
previously introduced, that the species or varieties of 
monomania must correspond to the faculties or phases 
of the human mind, and to their combinations. Several 
great divisions, however, have been signalized, both on 
account of their frequency and of their influence upon 
the individual and upon society. 1. Monomania of sus- 
picion, comprehending doubts in the fidelity and hon- 
esty of friends and those around, belief in plots and con- 
spiracies, the dread of poison ; and where, as is often 
the case, it is conjoined with cunning, the propensity to 
conceal, mystify, and deceive. This malady has fre- 
quently been observed in intimate connection with can- 
cer and malignant growths. 2. Monomania of supersti- 
tion and unseen agencies, where credulity, mingled with 
religious awe, peoples the external w'orld with spectres, 
omens, mysteries, magnetism, and the imagination with 
horrors or ecstatic reveries. Insensibility to pain, or 
indifference to external injuries, has been observed as a 
characteristic of individuals affected with this disease. 
3. Monomania of vanit y, or euphoria, where display and 
ostentation are indulged, without reference to the posi- 
tion and means of the patient. 4. Monomania of fear. 
5. Monomania of pride and ambition. G. Kleptomania 
(q. v.). 7. Dipsomania, or Oinomania (q. v.). If it can 
be proved that such morbid tendencies as have been 
here mentioned, and others still less prominent, are 
merely salient points of a great breadth and depth of 
mental disease, the plea of insanity may justifiably be em- 
ployed more frequently in the consideration of criminal 
acts. — Chambers, s. v. Dr. F orbes Wi nslow, in The Pall 
Mall Gazette, holds that what is called partial insanity, 
or monomania, is not sufficient to prove of itself a testa- 
mentary incapacity. “I have often,” he says, “wit- 
nessed among the insane the possession of delicate, just, 
and honorable ideas respecting their own social position, 
and the pecuniary claims of those most near and dear to 
them.” lie approves the action of ecclesiastical judges 
in former times, who, when a will was brought before 
them to be contested, inquired, first, if there were prima 
facie evidence in the wording, arrangement, etc., of the 
will that its author was insane ; and, next, whether the 
testator's lunacy were visible in the distribution of his 
property. If neither of these points was established, 
the will generally stood against unquestionable evidence 
of mental unsoundness or eccentricity in other things, 
lie quotes a case where the testator left a large fortune 
to his housekeeper, and directed in the same will that 
his executors should make fiddle-strings of part of his 
bowels and smelling-salts of others, and that the rest of 
his body be vitrified into lenses for optical purposes, 
lie did this, he said, to mark his moral aversion to fu- 
neral pomp. It appeared that lie had conducted his 
affairs with great shrewdness and ability. See Esquirol, 
La M imam ante ; Bayle, Maladies du Cerveau ; Stephens, 

| Criminal Law o f England , p. 92. 

Monopliysites (Greek, Moro^iwroi. from /io- 
| roc, single , and tfrvatc, nature ) is the name of a Chris- 
i tian sect which took form under that name in the year 
j 451, when the Entychinn heresy was condemned by 
the orthodox Eastern Church in the Council of Chal- 
cedon. But though the name of the Monopliysites 
lirst occurs in the acts of the Council of Chalccdon, 
Monophysitism must be regarded as of much older 
date, and is to be traced to Eutyehianism (q. v.), from 
which it sprang, though by no means identical with it. 
Eutyehes not only attributed but one nature to Christ 
after his incarnation, but held that Christ's body, be- 
ing the body of God, was not identical with the human 
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body. The Monophysites, in distinction, held that the 
two natures were so united that, although the “one 
Christ” was partly human and partly divine, his two 
natures became by their union only one nature (Mop^ 
tpvoio). This modification of the Eutychian doctrine 
was taught by Dioscorus, the successor of St. Cyril 
as patriarch of Alexandria. He presided at the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus (A.D. 449), which considered the opin- 
ion of Eutyches, and from the murderous violence 
shown by his Egyptian partisans was called “ Latro- 
cinium,” or “Robber Synod.” Under the influence 
of Dioscorus, who wished to gain a victory over the 
patriarchs of Antioch and Constantinople, the chief 
opponents of Eutyches, the assembled bishops were 
persuaded to give their decision in favor of Eutyches, 
the key-note to that decision being struck b}' the pas- 
sionate exclamation of Dioscorus: “ Will you endure 
that two natures should be spoken of after the incar- 
nation” (Mansi, Concil. vi, 583). “ Partly thus terri- 

fied, partly ignorant, partly, perhaps, persuaded,” says 
Neale, “the assembled fathers set their hands to the 
acquittal of Eutyches, and thus the Monopl^site her- 
esy was born in the Church” ( Patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria, i, 295). The decision so given was not, however, 
accepted by the patriarchs of Antioch and of Constanti- 
nople, uor by the bishop of Rome, and another council 
was called by the new emperor Marcian in the follow- 
ing year, which assembled first at Niciea, but event- 
ually at Chalcedon, whence its name. This council 
condemned the doctrine of the Eutychians and Mo- 
nophvsites, and it was stated “ that Christ was really 
divine and really human ; in his divinity co-eternal, 
and in all points similar to the Father ; in his human- 
ity, son of the Virgin Mary, born like all others, and 
like unto us men in all things except sin ; that after 
his incarnation his person contained two natures uu- 
mixed (aovytcvTwg) and unaltered (arpinriog), yet at 
the same time completely (adiaipsrojg) and intimately 
( 'aKutpiatog ) united.” The adherents of the Alexan- 
drian school saw themselves overpowered and with- 
drew from the council, and thus “started those violent 
and complicated 3Ionophysite controversies which con- 
vulsed the Oriental Church, from patriarchs and em- 
perors down to monks and peasants, for more than a 
hundred 3'ears, and which have left their mark even 
to our day.” Dioscorus himself was deposed from the 
patriarchate, and a certain Proterius placed in his 
stead. The people, however, sympathized with the 
persecuted, and the Monophvsites increased very rap- 
idly. They spread especially in Palestine, mainly 
through the agency of the monk Theodosius, who was 
instrumental in the expulsion of the patriarch Juve- 
nal from Jerusalem, and got himself appointed in his 
place. The conflict between the two parties was only 
quelled by force of arms. Egypt, and in particular 
Alexandria, proved, however, the greatest strongholds 
of Monophysite views, and constant troubles were 
there the result. The patriarch Proterius was fre- 
quently annoyed by his opponents, and public quarrels 
were a common occurrence. Finally, in the heat of 
passion, a few Monoplysite partisans attacked the 
house of Proterius, and, driving him from it, followed 
him to the church, and there stabbed him to death, and 
disposed of his body in a most cruel manner. In Pro- 
terius’s place was put a Monophj’site, the presbyter 
Timothens ^Elurus, and henceforth there ruled in Al- 
exandria an unbroken succession of Monophysite pa- 
triarchs. Under yElurus’s rule all who accepted the 
decisions of the Council of Chalcedon were excommu- 
nicated, especially pope Leo. But complaint being 
made against JElurus to the emperor, he was banished 
to Gangra in 460. In many respects the rule of vElu- 
rus was a profitable one to the Church, and had fanatics 
only stood aside the best results would have been as- 
sured. He was conciliatory in his nature, as maj' be 
seen from his acts. He evidently intended to draw his 
flock back into the orthodox fold. Thus Dioscorus had 


followed Eutyches in denying Christ’s human nature 
to be of the same kind as that of ordinary men; but 
when Timothy was on a visit to Constantinople, and 
Eutychian monks desired to join his communion, he 
took the opportunity of disclaiming this part of their 
belief, and declared tbe conviction of himself and his 
followers to be that the Saviour became consubstantial 
with men according to his human nature, as he had 
ever been consubstantial with the Father according to 
his divine nature. In this particular the Monophysite 
followers of Timothy, who were hence called “ Timo- 
theans,” as the opposite party were called “Diosco- 
rians,” returned to the creed of St. Cyril, which his 
deacon and successor Dioscorus had forsaken. 

Another patriarchate which the Monophysites ap- 
propriated was that of Antioch. Peter the Fuller (yva- 
fievg), an adherent of Eutyches, who had been driven 
out of two convents of Constantinople, having gone to 
Antioch with Zeno, a relation of the emperor, connect- 
ed himself there with the remaining Apollinarists, and 
opposed the orthodox bishop Martyrius ; the latter fled 
to ask help of the emperor, and in the mean time Fuller 
was appointed patriarch. He condemned the Council 
of Chalcedon, excommunicated all who held that God 
was not crucified, and introduced into the liturgy the 
formula Sebg 6 o-avpuiSeig cY ypdg, which became 
subsequently the shibboleth of the Monophysites. He 
was finally deposed and exiled by the emperor. 

The usurper Basiliscus, who succeeded Zeno on the 
throne in 476, protected Monopliysitism, declaring it the 
religion of the state, and condemning the Council of 
Chalcedon and the epistle of Leo in an tyKvicXiov. But 
Acacius, bishop of Constantinople, having in the mean 
time organized a dyophvsite counter-revolution, and 
gradually gaining strength, the orthodox succession 
was revived after the death of iElurus (477), when 
Zeno, who had recovered the throne, appointed Timo- 
thy Salophakiolus as patriarch of Alexandria. At the 
death of the latter, who had ruled for twelve years, 
the Catholic party nominated John Talaia, and the 
Monophysites Peter Mongus, as his successor : the lat- 
ter succeeded through the influence of the emperor. 
In 482 Zeno issued his Henotikon for the purpose of 
uniting the two parties: it aimed at satisfying both 
parties, but it did not please either. The stricter Mo- 
nophysites of Egypt, who insisted on an unvarnished 
rejection of the Council of Chalcedon, separated from 
the others to form a Monophysite society of their own, 
which received the name of ’A KtipaXoi. See Aceph- 
ali. The dyophysites also split into two parties, one of 
which accepted the Henotikon, while the other rejected 
it. At the head of the latter party stood Felix II of 
Rome, who excommunicated Acacius (484); thus this 
attempt at conciliation resulted only in making four 
parties instead of two, and in creating a schism be- 
tween the Latin and the Greek churches which lasted 
thirty-five years (484-519). Zeno’s successor, Anas- 
tasius, adhered strictly to the Henotikon, and even in- 
i dined somewhat to Monophysitism. In 513 Severus, 

| one of the principal men among the Acephali, became 
patriarch of Antioch. His attempt to introduce the 
formula Stve aravpojSeig Ci i)fiag in the churches of 
I Constantinople created fresh troubles; the patriarch 
Macedonius, who opposed the innovation, was deposed, 
and the disorders which followed were hard to repress. 
But in consequence of the revolt of the general Vitali- 
anus (514), the orthodox party were finally restored to 
the possession of their rights, and in 519 the unity with 
Rome was fully established. The partisans of tbe 
Henotikon were taken off the church lists, and all the 
Monophysite bishops deposed. Most of these withdrew 
j to Egypt. Here they were soon divided among them- 
selves. Julian, formerly bishop of Halicarnassus, af- 
I firmed that the body of our Lord was rendered incor- 
| ruptible in consequence of the divine nature being 
blended with it. See Aphthartodocetve. Others 
I maintained that it was corruptible. See Agnoeta£ and 
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Phthartodocet.e. The leader of the last named 
was .Severus, the deposed patriarch of Antioch, who 
maintained the corruptibility of Christ’s human nat- 
ure, or its identity with that of ordinary pain-suffering, 
weak, and mortal manhood. This theology eventu- 
ally became that of the Monopliysites at large, hence 
he deserves special attention in this connection. "With 
him Monophysitism receded another step from Eutych- 
ianism ; and although it was still maintained that 
Christ, after his incarnation, was of one nature only, 
the doctrine came to be held in such a way as not to 
be extremely divergent from the Church. For “in 
the theology of Severus, the qualities of human nature 
were all retained in Christ after the incarnation, al- 
though the nature v r as in him so amalgamated with 
the divine Being that it could not be said to possess 
any being or identity of its own. Thus the Monophy- 
site conception of Christ’s person settled into that of a 
Tbeandric, or composite nature, analogous to that com- 
posite action of his person which later divines have 
called a Thcandric operation (Stai’CpiKq ivkpytia). 
Yet belief in such a composite nature is inconsistent 
with the Nicene Creed, which asserts that Jesus Christ 
is ‘of one substance with the Father,’ and since the 
Father is not of such a composite nature, to declare 
the Son to be so is to declare him to be of a differ- 
ent substance from him.” Thus the intellectual form 
which Severus gave to Monophysitism cannot escape 
from the charge of heresy any more than that earlier 
form of opinion which was condemned at Chaleedon. 
The instability of opinion, when disassociated from the 
safeguard of the Nieene Creed, was also strikingly il- 
lustrated in the case of this later monophvsite school 
as it had been in the earlier. Severus himself “ held 
views respecting the soul of the united natures of 
Christ which v r ere not logically consistent with the 
thcologj’ respecting their oneness, and thus it was only 
one step forward for Themistius, his deacon, to invent 
the tenet of the Agnoetjc, that the human soul of 
Christ was like ours in everything, even in the want 
of omniscience or ignorance.” AY hen, again, Severus 
maintained that the divine and the human wills in the 
united natures were also so united that there could be 
no volition of the one nature one way and of the other 
nature in the other direction, he W'as preparing the 
way for that development of his opinion which w r as 
made by the Monothelites (q. w), who maintained that 
“ there was only one will in Christ, as well as only one 
nature.” After the death of Severus, his followers di- 
vided — the men of wealth and the clergy choosing as 
successor to Timothy a certain Theodosius, and the 
monks and lower classes choosing Gaianus, the leader 
of the Ajdithartodocetee, w hose party took the name of 
the Gaianitcs [see GaianiT/E] ; the latter, viewing the 
body of Christ as created ( icnerrov ), were also called 
Ktistolatra: (comp. Dorner, ii, 159 sq. ; and Ebrard, Kir- 
chen- u. Dogmengesch. i, 2G8 sq.). This division, and the 
energy of the emperor Justinian in supporting the or- 
thodox cause, finally led to a revival of the orthodox 
patriarchate in the person of Paul (A.D.539), and for a 
hundred years there were two lines in the patriarchate 
— one monophvsite, the other orthodox. Many other 
sects arose also, such as the Tritheists, the Philopo- 
nists, the Conists, the Damianists. I ndeed, the Gth cen- 
tury was an age 6f as great turbulence in the Church 
on account of monophysitism as any that preceded. 
Justinian was even moved to call a council, which, 
convening at Constantinople in A.I). 553, constituted 
the fifth oecumenical council, the result of whose de- 
liberations was a partial victory for the Alexandrian 
monophvsite doctrine, so far as it could lie reconciled 
with the definitions of Chaleedon. lint, notwithstand- 
ing the concessions of the fifth oecumenical council, 
the Monopliysites remained separated from the ortho- 
dox Church, refusing to acknowledge in any manner 
the dvophysite Council of Chaleedon. Another effort 
of Justinian to gain them, bv sanctioning the Aphthar- 


! todocetic doctrine of the incorruptibleness of Christ’s 
I body (564), threatened to involve the Church in fresh 
, troubles ; but his death soon afterwards, in 5G5, put an 
i end to these fruitless and despotic plans of union. II is 
successor, Justin II, in 5G5 issued an edict of tolera- 
tion, which exhorted all Christians to glorify the 
Lord, without contending about persons and syllables. 
Since that time the history of the Monophysites has 
been distinct from that of the Catholic Church. A nu- 
merous body of Monophysites of Alexandria seceded 
from the communion of the patriarch of that city ap- 
pointed by the emperor, and chose another spiritual 
chief; and thus they continue to the present day, un- 
der the name of Copts. The Ethiopian or Abyssinian 
Church was always in connection with them. The 
Christians in Armenia and Georgia, among whom also 
monophysitism had early gained acceptance, openly 
declared themselves in favor of this doctrine ; and thus 
the Armenian and Georgian churches continue at this 
time, separated from the other monophysite churches 
merely by peculiar customs. In Syria and Mesopota- 
mia the Monophysites had nearly become extinct, in 
consequence of persecution and the want of ministers, 
when Jacob Baradseus, an obscure monk, was the in- 
strument of reviving them : after him the Syrian Mo- 
nophysites are called Jacobites (q. v.). An attempt to 
reconcile the Monophysites with the orthodox party 
in the 7th century led to a modified form of the doc- 
trine, and a new sect, the Monothelites , who attempted 
to compromise between the two factions by the hy- 
pothesis that after the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ, though there continued to be two 
distinct natures, yet there was but one will. The only 
effect of this was to increase the controversy. See 
Moxotjiei.ites. Monophysitism still continued to be 
held in some parts of the East, and even by the Mar- 
onites (q. v.) until their final reconciliation with the 
Church of Lome in 1182, when it was renounced by 
them. The doctrine that Jesus Christ possesses only 
one simple nature, being not truly man, but the divine 
Spirit in a human body, has recently been revived by 
Henry Ward Beecher in his Life of Christ , and is also 
maintained by the Swedenborgians. See New’ Jeiiu- 
salem Church. The union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ is maintained by I)r. Hovev (God 
With Us). See the Acta, in Mansi, vol. vii-ix ; Alai, 
Scriptorum veterum nova colleclio e Vaticanis codicibus 
edita (vol.vii); Gieseler, Comment at. qua Monophgsita - 
rum veterum variee de Christi persona opiniones inprimis 
ex ipsorum effatis recens editis , illustrantur (1835 1838); 
Assemani, De Monopliys. (in L'ibl. Or. vol. ii) ; Lc Quien, 
Oriens Christianus in IV patrianhatus digestits (Par. 
1740); Renaudot, Hist. Patriarcharum Alex. Jacoli ta- 
rn m ( Par. 1743) ; Makrizii Hist. Coptorum Christ., Arab, 
et Lat. ed. Wetzcr (Solisbaci, 1828); Walch, Ketzer- 
historie, vol. vi, vii, viii) ; Baur, Trinit dtslehre , ii, 37-%; 
Dorner, Lehre v. d. Person Christi (2d ed.). vol. ii, pt. i ; 
Ilefele, Conciliengeschichte , ii, 545 sq. ; Gfrorer, Allg. 
Kirchengesch. vol. ii, pt. ii ; 8c h nick h, Kirchengtsck. 
xviii, 433-63G ; Neaiuler, Ch. Hist, ii, 52-1 sq. ; and his 
Dogma , i, 337 ; Ebrard, Handbuch der Kirclien- v. Dog- 
mengesch. i, 2G3 sq. ; S chaff, Ch. Hist, iii, 143-145; 
Neale, Hist. East. Church (patriarchate of Alexandria), 
i, 278 sq. ; ii, 3 sq. ; Stanley, Led. East. Ch. p. 92 sq. ; 
llagenbach, Hist. Doctrines , i, 277 sq. ; Milman, Hist. 
Latin Christianity, p. 312 sq. ; Princeton Pevieir, xxxviii, 
567 sq. ; Princeton Depository/, (January, 1867), art. iii. 
Compare also Cureton’s edition of the Eccles. Hist, of 
John, Dishop of Ephesus (Oxf. 1853). pt. iii. Sec Chris- 
toi-ouv; Incarnation. (J.II.W.) 

Monotheism (from poroc, one , and Star, Go<L) is 
the belief in and worship of one only God, in opposition 
to polytheism, which acknowledges n plurality of gods. 
All the different, mythologies have, among the host of 
gods with which they people heaven and earth, some 
superior or supreme deity, more or less defined, but in 
ever)’ case distinguished above the others; and in the 
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history of all the different nations -where polytheism has 
obtained we may trace a period when the idea of one 
God was more or less prevalent. The most ancient tra- 
ditions concur with the testimony of sacred Scripture 
in representing this as the primary and uncorrupted re- 
ligion of mankind. M. Renan, in his Ilistoire Generate 
et Syst'eme compare des Langues Semitiques (Par. 1858, 
2d ed.), and Nouvelles Considerations sar le caract'ere 
general des Peuples Semitiques et en particulier sur leur 
tendance au Monotheisme (Par. 1859), takes the ground 
that the Shemitic nations of the world are the propa- 
gators of the doctrine of the unity of God — indeed, 
that “ of all the races of mankind, the Shemitic race 
alone was endowed with the instinct of monotheism 
... a religious instinct analogous to the instinct which 
led each race to the formation of its own language” 
(p. 73). Max Muller, however, takes exception to 
this position, aud insists upon it that the primitive in- 
tuition of God was in itself neither monotheistic nor 
polytheistic, but consisted solely in that simplest ar- 
ticle of faith — that God is God. “This must have 
been the faith of the ancestors of mankind previously 
to any division of race or confusion of tongues. ... It 
is too often forgotten by those who believe that a poly- 
theistic worship was the most natural unfolding of re- 
ligious life, that polytheism must everywhere have 
been preceded by a more or less conscious theism. In 
no language does the plural exist before the singular. 
No human mind could have conceived the idea of gods 
without having previously conceived the idea of a god. 
. . . There are, however, in reality two kinds of one- 
ness which, when we enter into metaphysical discus- 
sions, must be carefully distinguished, and which for 
practical purposes are well kept separate by the defi- 
nite and indefinite articles. ... If an expression had 
been given to that primitive intuition of the Deity, 
which is the mainspring of all later religion, it would 
have been, ‘There is a God,’ but not yet ‘There is 
but one God.’ The latter form of faith, the belief in 
one God, is properly called monotheism, whereas the 
term henotheism would best express the faith in a sin- 
gle God” {Chips, i, 348-50). This kind of monothe- 
ism, according to Miiller, “forms the birthright of 
every human being. ... In some form or other, 
the feeling of dependence on a higher power breaks 
through in all the religions of the world, and explains 
to us the meaning of St. Paul, ‘that God, though in 
times past he suft'ered all nations to walk in their own 
ways, nevertheless left not himself without witness, 
in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness.’ This primitive intuition of God, and this in- 
eradicable feeling of dependence on God, could only 
have been the result of a primitive revelation, in the 
truest sense of that word” (p. 346-8, see also p. 363, 
374; comp. Gould, Origin of Religious Belief \ i, 267- 
277). In this respect Judaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedanism agree. 

“ Two facts,” says Gould, “ arrest our attention . . . 
the prevalence of monotheism, and the tendency of civ- 
ilization towards it. Monotheism is at present the 
creed of a large section of the human race. The Chris- 
tian, the Jew, and the Mohammedan hold the unity 
of the great cause with varying distinctness, accord- 
ing to then* powers of abstraction” (Oiigin of Religious 
Belief i, 238). But in regard to the Trinity they se- 
riously differ, the Mohammedan and the Jew reject- 
ing with vehemence the least approach to a trinita- 
rian conception of the Deity. “ The monotheism of 
the Mohammedan,” says J. F. Clarke, “is that which 
makes of God pure will ; that is, which exaggerates 
personality (since personality is in will), making the 
divine One an infinite Free Will or an infinite I. But 
will divorced from reason and love is wilfulness, or a 
purely arbitrary will. The monotheism of the Jews 
differed from this in that it combined with the idea 
of will the idea of justice. God not only does what 


! he chooses, but he chooses to do only what is right. 

1 Righteousness is an attribute of God, with which the 
i Jewish books are saturated. Both of these systems 
, leave God outside of the world ; above all as its Crea- 
tor and Ruler, above all as its Judge ; but not through 
all and in all. The idea of an infinite love must be 
added and made supreme, in order to give us a Being 
who is not only above all, but also through all and in 
all. This is the Christian monotheism. . . . Moham- 
med teaches a God above us; Moses teaches a God 
above us, and yet with us ; Jesus teaches God above 
us, God with us, and God in us” {Ten Great Religions , 
p. 481-83). See Juhrb. deutscli. Theol. (1860), iv, 669 ; 
Brit. Quar. Rer. (April, 1873), art. ii; Land. Quar. Rev. 
vol. cxxvii. See also Unity of God. 

Gould holds to a gradual development of monothe- 
ism. Recognising a Jewish, Mohammedan, and Chris- 
tian monotheism, he traces first the development of 
the Jewish, which, under Moses, received “its final 
and complete form as a system, and embraced four 
leading doctrines: (1) the absolute being of God; (2) 
the absolute unity of his being; (3) the difference in 
kind of matter from God; (4) the subjection of mat- 
ter to God” (i, 262; comp. Mosaisji). The Moham- 
medan’s monotheism he recognises as “the offspring 
of Jewish monotheism.” Yet has the pure deism 
proved inferior to the Jewish, for “as a working sys- 
tem it annihilates morality. Before the almighty 
( power of God the creature is nothing. Man, ox, ass, 
j are on a level ; and if the notion be humbling to him, 
j he may recover a little self-respect when he rernein- 
[ hers that the archangels are in no better plight. Be- 
: tween man and God is a profound and wide abyss, and 
i no bridge spans it. Too far above man to sympathize 
in any way with him, God can yet crush him with his 
jealous}'. If man attempt to attribute to himself any- 
thing that is of God, and appear to encroach on his all- 
engrossing majesty by ever so little, the wrath of God 
| is kindled and man is levelled with the dust” (i, 265). 
i “ It is,” says Palgravc, “ his singular satisfaction to let 
created beings continually feel that they are nothing 
j else than his slaves, tools, and contemptible tools also, 
that thus they may the better acknowledge his supe- 
riority, and know his power to be above their power, 
his cunning above their cunning, his will above their 
will, his pride above their pride ; or, rather, that there 
is no power, cunning, will, or pride save his own. But 
I he himself, in his inaccessible height, neither loving 
I aught save his own and self-measured decree, without 
son, companion, or counsellor, is no less barren for 
himself than for his creatures, and his own barrenness 
and lone egoism in himself is the cause and rule of his 
indifferent and unregarding despotism around” {Ara- 
bia, i, 366). See Polytheism. 

Christian monotheism Gould excludes from com- 
parison with the Jewish and Mohammedan, because 
“its doctrines of the Trinity and the incarnation re- 
move it from the class to which Mosaism and Islara- 
ism . . . belong” (i, 277). See, however, God ; Trin- 
ity. See besides Gould, Clarke, Max Muller, and 
Renan ; Hagenbach, 1 list, of Doctrines, i, 330 ; Christ- 
lieb, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief (N. Y. 1875, 

I 8vo), lect. iii and iv; Lewes, Hist. Philos, vol. ii (see 
Index) ; Liddon, Divinity of Christ, p. 67, 76, 95, 270, 
307 ; and the literature appended to the article The- 
ism. (J. II. W.) 

Monothelism (from povoc, single , and SfXqpa, 
wilt), the doctrine of a Christian sect, maintains that 
, Christ, though possessed of two natures, was yet sub- 
! ject only to one will ; the human will being merged 
in the divine, or absorbed by it. The doctrine was 
j given shape in an attempt on the part of the emperor 
| Heraclius to unite the different factions of the Catho- 
lic Church, and to bring back to the fold the Eutych- 
ians and the Monophysites. There was near the be- 
ginning of the 7th century much controversy in the 
j Eastern Church respecting the two wills in Christ, 
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kindred to that concerning his nature. The Monoph- ' 
ysites were at that time a most powerful sect, and 
the movement, especially in Egypt, threatened to as- 
sume a political character. In this difficulty the em- 
peror lleraclius, hoping to reconcile the two parties, 
adopted the doctrine that there was in Jesus the Christ, 
after the union of the two natures, only one divinc- 
liuinan energy and one will (/ wvov SiXi)p(t) ; and 
when, in the course of a campaign against Persia, 11c- 
raclius passed through Armenia and Syria, he came to 
an understanding with the Monophvsitc leaders of the 
Severiuns and Jacobites, and induced Sergius (q. v.), 
the orthodox patriarch of Constantinople, to give his 
assent to the doctrine otsvSiXijpa icai pin ivipytta, or 
of an irtpyua StavCpim). Monothelism, it will be per- 
ceived, then, is nothing more nor less than a modifica- 
tion of Eutychianism (q. v.). It consisted in main- 
taining that, although Christ has two natures, yet these 
natures possessed or are acted on h}* but a single will, 
the divine will superseding or supplying the place of a 
human will. It will be observed also that in this way 
the controversy was removed from the province of pure 
metaphysics into the moral and practical sphere ; and 
although the assertion of an independent nature with- 
out independent action was a contradictio in adjecto, 
it was yet hoped that the doctrine might be adopted 
by the Monoph}'sites. The author of this doctrine 
was probably Sergius himself; he was, at least, its 
most active propagandist. The progress of the doc- 
trine was materially forwarded by the relation which, 
at the instance of Sergius, and under his representa- 
tions, pope llonorius (q. v.) was induced to maintain 
regarding the question. The Monopl^site Cyrus, 
whom the emperor had promoted from the episcopate 
of I’hasis to the patriarchate of Alexandria, promptly 
called a synod (A.D. 633), which by the seventh canon 
of its decrees solemnly approved of the monothclite 
doctrine (in the words rbv avruv tva Xptorbv nai vibv 
tvtpyovvra tu Kol dvcpojTTi va piqi Stavcpi- 

ki) irtpytiq, Mansi, Concil. xi, 565), thereby hoping to 
effect permanently a union between the different par- 
ties (Mansi, Coneil. xi, 564 sq. ; Letters of Cyrus, ibid. 
561). As Cyrus was the principal mover in this at- 
tempt, he has been generally esteemed the founder of 
the Monothclites. The work of the council certainly 
proved salutary, at least for a time. By bringing the 
doctrine of the Council of Chalcedon nearer to the Eu- 
tvehian system, numbers of the Eutychians, who were 
dispersed throughout Egypt, Armenia, and other re- 
mote provinces, returned to the bosom of the Church. 
The only dissenting leader proved a certain Sophro- 
nius, a monk of Palestine, who from the first opposed 
the decree, of the Alexandrian Synod with violence, 
and when elevated to the vacant patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem (635) was thus afforded ecclesiastical position 
and power, and now came forward to contest the ques- 
tion, notwithstanding that the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople approved of the Alexandrian decision, and the 
pope at Pome offered no remonstrance. Sophronius 
(q. v.) endeavored to show that this doctrine was in- 
admissible, since the doctrine of two natures set forth 
by the Synod of Chalcedon (q. v.) necessarily implied 
that of two wills (see Sophronii Kpislola Synodica, 
which is given in Mansi, xi, 461). He finally sum- 
moned a council, and condemned monothelism as a 
branch of the Eutychian heresy. In order to termi- 
nate, if possible, the commotions to which this division 
was giving rise, the emperor lleraclius in 638 issued 
an edict, 'EK&eo'ic (so named because it contained an 
exposition of the faith), in which he confirmed the 
agreement made by the patriarchs for the preserva- 
tion of ecclesiastical union, and in which all contro- 
versies upon the question whether in Christ there was 
a double operation were prohibited, though the doc- 
trine of a unity of will was inculcated. A consider- 
able number of tbe Eastern bishops declared their 
assent to the Ecthesis, and above all Pyrrhus, who 
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succeeded Sergius in the see of Constantinople. A 
similar acceptance was obtained from the metropolis 
of the Eastern Church ; but at Rome the Ecthesis was 
differently received. John IV assembled a council, in 
which that exposition was condemned. See Ectiie- 
sis. Neither was the monothclite system maintained 
in the Eastern Church any longer than during the life 
of Heraclius. In 648 the emperor Constans II issued 
the 'Yvttoc, i. e. an edict, I)}' which the Ecthesis was 
suppressed, and the contending parties were prohibited 
from resuming their discussions on the doctrine in 
question (see Mansi, x, 992, 1029 sq. ; Xcander, Church 
llist. [Torrev] iii, 186-192). Pope llonorius, as we 
have seen, appeared in favor of the union, and was 
probably himself inclined to monophvsitism ; but his 
successors, Severinus and John IV, thought and felt 
differently. The latter condemned the doctrine of the 
Monothelites, and Theodore excommunicated Paul, 
patriarch of Constantinople, till the doctrine of two 
wills and two energies was at last adopted at the first 
synod of the Latcran, held under Martin 1. bishop of 
Rome, in the year 649 (see Mansi, x, 863 sq.). “Si 
quis secundum scclerosos ha?reticos cum una volun- 
tate et una operatione, qua; ab lncrcticis impiis confite- 
tur, et dims vol nutates, pariterque ct operationes, hoc 
est, divinam ct humanam, qute in ipso Christo Deo in 
imitate salvantur, ct a sanctis patribns orthodoxc in 
ipso praedicantur, denegat ct respuit, condemnatus sit” 
(see Giescler, c. 1, § 128, note 11 ; Miinsehcr v. Colla, 
ii, 78 sq.). The emperor was so indignant at this dar- 
ing of Martin that he bad him secured, carried to Con- 
stantinople, there treated for a time as a criminal, and 
then banished him to the Crimea, where he died in 
655, to be numbered among the martyrs of the West- 
ern and the confessors of tbe Eastern Church. His 
great intellectual supporter at the council had been a 
Greek abbot named Maximus, and he, too, underwent 
a long persecution, being scourged, having his tongue 
cut out, and at last dying a death little short of mar- 
tyrdom just as he had reached his place of exile, A.D. 
662. The final and authoritative condemnation of the 
monothelitc dogma took place at the sixth general 
council, held at Constantinople in the 3-ear 680, where 
it was decided that there arc in Christ “two natural 
wills and two natural operations, without division, 
without conversion or change, with nothing like an- 
tagonism, and nothing like confnsion, but at the same 
time the human will of Christ could not come into col- 
lision with his divine will, but is in all things subject 
to it.” An anathema was also pronounced on Theo- 
dore, Sergius, llonorius, and all who had maintained 
the hercs3 F , this anathema being confirmed by Leo II, 
who wrote to the emperor respecting his own prede- 
cessor in the sec of Rome: “ Anathematizamus . . . 
neenon et llonorium qni lianc apostolicam ecclesiam 
non apostolicie traditionis doctrina litstravit, sed pro- 
fana proditionc immaculatam subvertere conatus est” 
(Mansi, Concil. xi, 631-637, 731). This anathema of 
pope llonorius was repeated b}- his successors for three 
centuries. See lloxourrs; Infallibility. The 
council (also called the First Trill lan) was summoned 
b} T Constantinus Pogonatns. The decision of the synod 
was based upon the epistle of Agatho, the Roman 
bishop, which was itself founded upon the canons of 
the above-mentioned I„atoran synod (Agatlionis Ep. 
ad fmperatores, in Mansi, xi, 233 sq.). Bniir says of 
this controversy ( Dogmengesch . p. 211) : “Its elements 
on the side of the Monothclites were the unit}* of the 
person or subject, from whose one will (the divine will 
of the incarnate Logos) all must proceed, since two 
wills also presuppose two personal subjects (the chief 
argument of bishop Theodore of Cara, in Mansi, xi, 
567) ; on the side of the D} r otlielitcs, the point was tho 
I fact of two natures, since two natures cannot he con- 
ceived without two natural wills, and two natural 
I modes of operation. How far now two wills can be 
I without two persons willing was the point from which 
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they slipped away by mere supposition.” See Com- 
befis, Hist. hcer. Monothelit. (Paris, 1648) ; Hagenbach, 
Hist, of Doctrines , i, 229, 241, 282 ; Schaff, Church Hist. 
iii, 752, 782 ; Neander, Church Hist, iii, 186 sq. ; Giese- 
ler, Church Hist. c. i, § 128; Baur, Dogmengesch. i, 211; 

* and his Trinitiitslehre, vol. ii ; Ebrard, Kirchen- u. Dog- 
1 mengesck. i, 279 sq. ; Trench, Hulsean Led. p. 200; 
Qregory, Hist, of the Chnst. Church , i, 379; Dorner, 
Dod. of the Person of Christ , vol. ii, pt. i ; Neale, Hist. 
East. Church (patriarchate of Alexandria), ii, 60 sq., 
76 sq. ; Stanley, East. Church , p. 94, 110 ; Knapp, Chris- 
tian Theology, p. 366 ; Milraan, Hist, of Latin Christi- 
anity, ii, 266 sq. ; Walcb, Ketzerhistorie, ix, 3-666 ; 
Gfrorer, Kirchengesch. vol. iii, pt. i, p. 36 sq. ; Dellin- 
ger, Kirchengesch. i, 170 sq. ; Scbrockh, Kirchengesch. 
xx, 386 sq. ; Westminster Rev. April, 1871, p. 247. See 
Monophysites. (J.H.W.) 

Monothelites ( MovoStXijTai ), an ancient heret- 
ical sect which is first spoken of in the writings of 
St. John of Damascus, in the middle of the 8th cen- 
tury, but which maj r be traced back to Severus, the de- 
posed patriarch of Antioch, who flourished in the first 
half of the 7th century. He founded Monophysitism 
(q. v.). In some fragments of his writings which 
have come down to us, Severus remarks that Christ’s 
words, “Not my will, but thine, be done” (Luke xxii, 
42), do not prove the existence of a will distinct from 
the divine will, nor that there was any struggle or re- 
sistance on the part of the Saviour’s soul, as if he had 
a human fear of death or a human unwillingness to 
die ; but that the words are so set down by way of ac- 
commodation, and for Christian instruction (Mai, Coll. 
Nov. vii, 288). The distinct formulation of monothe- 
lism is attributed, however, to Theodore, bishop of 
Cara, in Arabia. Although not a Monophysite, The- 
odore taught that all the acts of Christ proceeded 
from one principle, originating in the Word, and oper- 
ating through the human soul and body. Hence, 
though the Logos and the manhood were distinct nat- 
ures, they were both acted upon by one and the same 
ivspyeia ; and there being one activity, there was one 
will, by which it was moved, that will being divine. 
(A vrov yap to StsXijua tv tan, icai rovro Se'iicov ; Man- 
si, Condi, xi, 568.) Athanasius, the Monophysite pa- 
triarch of Antioch, was a zealous convert to the opin- 
ion of Theodore, and laid it before the emperor Herac- 
lius as offering a basis for such a compromise between 
his sect and the Church as might enable them to re- 
unite in one communion. The emperor most enthu- 
siastically espoused the plan, and thus became the pro- 
moter of the monothelite dogma, and really the fonnder 
of the Monothelites. This emperor, Heraclius I, was 
born about A.D. 575, and was a son of Heraclius, gov- 
ernor of Africa. By the violent death of the t} 7 rant 
Phocas in 610, Heraclius, who had served in the army 
with credit, obtained the imperial power, and soon af- 
terwards married Eudoxia. In the early part of his 
reign the empire was ravaged by pestilence and the 
barbarian armies of Chosroes, king of Persia. In 622 
he led an army against Persia, defeated Chosroes at 
Tauris, and fought several successful campaigns, in 
which he displaj^ed great military talents and personal 
courage. In the course of his campaigns against Per- 
sia he passed through Armenia and Syria, and came 
to a peaceful understanding with the Monophysite 
leaders of the Severians and the Jacobites, who at this 
time had become a powerful and dangerous political 
party. Hoping to reconcile them, he, in connection 
with Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, proposed to 
them the curious doctrine of monothelism, which sat- 
isfied the Monoplmites, without apparently disturbing 
the decision of the Council of Chalcedon. Having 
made peace with Persia in 628, he returned to Con- 
stantinople, and abandoned himself to inglorious ease, 
sensual vices, and the subtleties of monothelism, of 
which he was the chief supporter, ignoring the victori- 
ous progress of the Mussulman arms, until the very 


subversion of his empire was threatened. In 639, 
finally, he made an energetic attempt to establish mo- 
nothelism by issuing his "E*c$/j<rie, with what result 
may be seen in the article Monothelism. Heraclius 
died in 641. His character is a puzzle, and presents 
surprising contradictions. Protected and nurtured by 
imperial approbation, the Monothelites became a very 
considerable sect. The decisions of the sixth Council 
of Constantinople determined that their opinions were 
not consistent with the purity of the Christian faith, 
and monothelism was formally condemned ; and though 
its advocates were sometimes the objects of royal favor, 
yet they were in general condemned and depressed. 
In 711, when Philippicus Bardanes was Greek em- 
peror, they became once more influential and powerful. 
He convened a new council at Constantinople, which 
reversed the decisions of the sixth council, and adopt- 
ed monothelism as an orthodox doctrine. Some few 
bishops resisted, but were driven from the council. 
Two years later Anastasius II reinstituted dyothelism, 
and the same bishops who had two years before vetoed 
dyothelism now changed their mind, and adopted it as 
the only true exposition of faith! Thus persecuted, 
the Monothelites retired to the neighborhood of Mount 
Lebanon. After the Crusades (1291), and especially 
after 1596, they began to gradually go over to the Ho- 
man Church, although retaining the communion under 
both kinds, their Syriac missal, the marriage of priests, 
and their traditional fast-days, with some saints of 
their own, especially St. Maron. See Maronites. 
The Monothelites have often been bitterly persecuted, 
but our concern for the cruelties they suffered cannot 
but be lessened by the consideration of the persecutions 
which in the day of their power they were tempted to 
commit against their orthodox brethren. See, besides 
the references in the article Monothelism, Blunt, 
Did. of Heresies and Sects, s. v. ; Schaff, Church Hist. 
iii, 752 sq. ; Gregory, Hist, of the Christ. Church, i, 397 ; 
Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, ii, 36; Robinson, Pal- 
estine, iii, 744; Walcb, Geschiclite der Ketzereien , ix, 
475; Baumgarten, Geschichte der Religionspartheien, p. 
617. 

Monrad, Ditler Gothard, a Danish prelate of 
note, was born at Copenhagen Nov. 24, 1811. In 1836 
he passed his theological examinations, and was two 
years later honored bv the title of D.D. In 1846 he 
was called to the pastorate of Vester Ulsler, in the dio- 
cese of Laaland. Having taken a prominent position 
in the national party, he was made chaplain March 24, 
1848, but occupied the position only until the following 
November, when he retired, together with most of his 
colleagues. He continued to take an active part in po- 
litical affairs until 1850, when he was created bishop of 
Laaland-Falster, and later figured as a cabinet officer 
until 1864. After the unsuccessful termination of the 
Avar against Prussia he migrated to Neiv Zealand, Avhere 
he died in 1874. He published A’aluable papers on the 
Organization of Schools in many large Protestant Cities 
(1844), besides Avliich he issued mainly “Political Pam- 
phlets” (1839-42) . See Vapereau, Didionnaire U niversel 
des Contemporains, s. v. 

Monro, Alexander, D.D., an English prelate, was 
born in 1648. in the County of Ross. After having 
taught philosophy in the University of Aberdeen, he 
was principal of that of Edinburgh (1686), and had just 
been appointed bishop of the Orkney Islands when, re- 
fusing to take the oath of allegiance to William III, he 
lost that dignity. He Avas appointed in 1688 bishop of 
Argyle, but it is doubtful whether he ever Avere institut- 
ed. He died in 1713. Bishop Monro is the author of 
XII Sermons (London, 1673, 8\*o) : — Letter to Sir Robert 
Howard, occasioned by the Twofold Vindication of A rch - 
bishop Tillotson (1696) : — Inquiry into the New Opinions 
of the Presbyterians, etc. (1696, 8vo). He Avas also 
the author of one of the four letters published as An 
Account of the Present Persecution of the Church of 
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Scotland (1G90, 4to, 68 pages). See Allibone, Diet, of 
Brit, and A mer. A uthors , voL ii, s. v. 

Monroe, Andrew, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, called the patriarch of Mis- 
souri Methodism, was born in Hampshire County, Va., 
Oct. 29, 1792; was converted and joined the Church 
when but a youth. In March, 1815, he was licensed to 
preach, and sent to labor on the Fairfield Circuit. In 
the following year he was admitted on trial to the Ohio 
Conference. In 1824 he was transferred to Missouri, 
and stationed at St. Louis; he returned the next year, 
and was then placed over the St. Louis District, which 
embraced the entire state. lie was a member of eleven 
General Conferences, and took an active part in the es- 
tablishment of the Church, South. lie died in Mexico, 
Mo., Nov. 18, 1871. 1 1 is several appointments were: 

1816, Jefferson Circuit; 1817, Franklin Circuit; 1818, 
Fountain Head Circuit; 1819, Bowling Green. In the 
Kentucky Conference: 1820, Hopkinsville; 1821 and 
1822, Mavsville ; 1823, presiding elder of Augusta Dis- 
trict. In the Missouri Conference: 1824 and 1825, St. 
Louis Station; 1826 and 1827, presiding elder of Mis- 
souri District; 1828 and 1829, St. Louis Station; 1830, 
St. Louis District; 1831, left, by request, without an 
appointment ; 1832 to 1835, presiding elder of St. Louis 
District; 183G and 1837, Missouri District; 1838, Co- 
lumbia District; 1839 and 1840, agent of St. Charles Col- 
lege; 1841 and 1842, St. Charles Station, and agent of 
the college; 1843, presiding elder of St. Charles Dis- 
trict ; 1844 and 1845, presiding elder of St. Charles Dis- 
trict, and agent of the college; 1846 to 1849, presiding 
elder of Columbia District ; 1850 and 1851, Fayette Cir- 
cuit; 1852 and 1853, presiding elder of Hannibal Dis- 
trict ; 1854, transferred to the St. Louis Conference, and 
appointed superintendent of Kansas Mission District; 
1855, transferred back to the Missouri Conference, and 
appointed presiding elder of Fayette District; 1856 to 
1859, presiding elder of St. Charles District; I860, agent 
of Central College; 18G1 and 18G2, Fayette Circuit;! 
18G3 and 18G4, Brunswick District; 18G5, Fayette Dis- 
trict; 1866 and 1867, Conference missionary; 1869 to 
1870, St. Charles District ; 1871, Conference missionary. 
It is not within the scope of this sketch to enter into 
any exhaustive analysis of a life so protracted, aims so 
single and sublime, purposes so pertinaciously adhered 
to through a long, eventful course. His name is his- 
toric : scarcely a book of Methodist annals has appeared 
within half a century past that does not contain it. See 
McFerrin, Hist, of Meth. in Tenn. ii, 473 ; Minutes of 
Conference of Meth. Episc. Ch., South (1872); Elliott, 
Hist, of the Meth. Episc. Ch. in the South-west , p. 74 
and sq. 

Monroe, Jonathan, an American Methodist min- 
ister, was born in Annapolis, Md., June 11, 1801 ; joined 
the Baltimore Conference, and was appointed to Alle- 
ghany Circuit in 1825; in 1826, to Concord; in 1827 he 
was ordained deacon by bishop Soule, and appointed to 
Shamokcn; in 1828, to Lewistown; in 1829 he was or- 
dained elder bv bishop M'Kendrce, and appointed to 
Concord; in 1830, to Gettysburg; in 1831, to Shrews- 
bury; in 1833, to l’atapsco: in 1835, to Calvert; in 1837, 
to Lewistown; in 1839, to Warrior’s Mark; in 1811, to 
Huntingdon; in 1813, to Bedford; in 1845, to Westmin- 
ster; in 1847, to Liberty; in 1819, to Montgomery; in 
1850, to Gettysburg; in 1852, to Mechaniesburg; in 1854, 
to Mercersburg; in 1856, to East Hartford; in 1858, to 
Great Falls; in 1859, to Hereford; in 1861, to Westmin- 
ster; in 1863, to Emmitsburg; and in 1864 he became 
supernumerary, and retired to Westminster, Carroll 
County, Md., where he died, Dec. 4, 1869. Ilis Chris- 
tian virtues, uniform piety, and devotion to his calling 
demonstrated the power of divine grace in his life, and 
endeared him to all who knew him. See Minutes of 
Baltimore Conference for 1870. 

Monroe, Samuel Yorke, D.D., an eminent min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at 


Mount llolly, New Jersey, July 1, 1816. lie enjoyed the 
advantages of a thorough English training, and after 
his conversion, which occurred in 1833, decided to devote 
himself to the work of the Christian ministry. He la- 
bored for several years as a local preacher ; was admit- 
ted on trial into the New Jersey Conference in 1843, and 
quickly rose to distinction among his brethren. His 
first appointment does not appear in the minutes. In 
1814 he travelled the Sweedsbc trough Circuit. At the 
Conference held in Mount Holly in 1845 lie was ad- 
mitted into full connection, and stationed at Salem, N. J. 
He was returned to the same appointment in 1846. In 
1847-48 he preached in Paterson ; in 1849-50, in New- 
ark ; in 1851, at Princeton, lie was next successively 
stationed at Newark, New Brunswick, Camden, Trenton, 
and Trinity Church, Newark (located in Newark Con- 
ference, to which he had been transferred). lie served 
as presiding elder several years, first in the Bridgeton 
District, after he had preached at Camden ; and in the 
Camden District after he had labored in Trenton. He 
was a member of the General Conference in 1856, I860, 
and 18G4, at which last time he was prominently named 
for the episcopac}'. He was by this body then elect- 
ed a member of the General Missionary Committee, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed by the bishops of 
the Church as recording secretary of the newly organ- 
ized society for “ Church extension.” Upon this work 
he entered with his usual vigor and zeal, and was meet- 
ing with success beyond the highest expectation of the 
friends of the enterprise. On Sunday, the 27th of 
January, 1867, he had preached in St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church in New York City, for the cause of 
“ Church extension,” and was on his way from Camden, 
New Jersey, to New York, with the intention of occupy- 
ing one of the city pulpits for the same object, when he 
was lost overboard a train, no one has ever found how, 
and was killed in the fall, February 9, 1867, as was de- 
clared by the verdict of a coroner's jury. Few men 
labored more earnestly for the Church than did Dr. Mon- 
roe. After his appointment to the secretaryship, be- 
sides attending to an extensive correspondence, he vis- 
ited and addressed some fifty Conferences upon the 
subject of “ Church extension ;” preached once or twice 
nearly every Sabbath ; organized his work almost over 
the whole Church ; and raised and disbursed about 
860,000 during the first year of the society’s existence. 
During this period his labors were undoubtedly exces- 
sive ; and, in the opinion of those who had the best op- 
portunity for knowing, were beginning sensibly to im- 
pair his health and vigor. “ Dr. Monroe,” say the AYw> 
ark Conference Minutes of 1867, “was in many respects 
a remarkable man. As a Christian, he was conscien- 
tious, without being morbidly sensitive; fervent in spir- 
it, without being boisterous or fanatical; faithful, with- 
out being severe or censorious; and spiritual and pure 
in heart, without a profession of extraordinary religious 
attainments. . . . II is success in winning souls to 
Christ proved that wherever he labored God was with 
him. As a preacher he was able, evangelical, and edi- 
fying; and as a pastor diligent, sympathetic, and faith- 
ful. But that which distinguished him more than any- 
thing else was his remarkably clear perception of the 
relations of things, his rapid mental comparisons and 
inductions, and his consequent seemingly intuitive and 
almost infallible judgment. In this respect he had prob- 
ably no superiors, if, indeed, he had many equals, in our 
Church. HcmarknMy free from prejudice and selfish- 
ness, and ever cool and conscientious, and with a mind 
that could grasp a question, view it in all its relations, 
and at once deduce the appropriate conclusion, he was 
an eminently wise and safe counsellor in everything 
pertaining to the kingdom of God.” The X. 1'. Meth- 
odist (February 16, 18674, commenting on his death, 
says: “Dr. Monroe was one of the leading representa- 
tives of the American Methodist Church. ... As secre- 
tary of the Church Extension Society, he displayed his 
characteristic good scuse, rare executive ability, labo- 
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riousness, and eminent pulpit power. In all these ele- 
ments of character he excelled.” See also Ladies' Re - 
pository, March, 1868; Appleton’s Annual, 1867; N.Y. 
Christian Advocate, February 8, 1872 (MS. Sennons of 
the late Dr. Monroe). (J. 11. W.) 

Monroe, William, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Alleghany County, Ind., 
Sept. 8, 1783. He was converted when but a youth ; 
was licensed to preach in 1S09, and entered the Balti- 
more Conference in 1810. He was ordained deacon by 
bishop M‘Kendree, and elder by bishop Asbury. His 
active ministerial life extended over a period of thirty- 
three years, during which time he labored on some of 
the most difficult circuits in the Baltimore Conference. 
Mr. Monroe was a man of Christian virtues and great 
piety, and his true devotion to Methodism has endeared 
him to the whole Church. His appointments were — 
Lyttleton Circuit, Huntington Circuit, Greenville Cir- 
cuit, Randolph Circuit, Georgetown, D.C., Redstone Cir- 
cuit, East Wheeling, Monongahela, Rockingham Cir- 
cuit, Va. ; Alleghany, Ya. ; Ebenezer, Washington, D.C. ; 
Chambersburg; Winchester, Ya. ; Stafford, Va.; Rock- 
ingham, Va.; Staunton, Va. ; Berkeley, Va. ; Jefferson; 
Berkeley, Va. ; South Branch ; and Hillsborough. After 
this for two years (1837 and 1838) he was supernume- 
rary. In 1839-40 he was stationed at Boonsborougli, 
and in 1841 at Codorus Mission. In 1844 he was again 
supernumerary ; in 1843-44, Mercersburg; and in 1845, 
Greencastle. This year closed his active service, and 
in 1846 he asked for and obtained a superannuated rela- 
tion, which he sustained until removed to the Church 
triumphant. He died in Washington County, Md., 
May 29, 1871. See General Minutes of the M.E.Church, 
1872, p. 17. 

Monseigneur (my lord), a French title, once ap- 
plied to saints, and subsequently to princes, nobles, cer- 
tain high dignitaries of the Church, and other titled 
personages, is now only given to prelates. The Italian 
monsiynore has a similar signification. 

Monsigiiore. See Moxseigxeuk. 

Monster. See Sea-monster. 

Monstrance. See Moxstrantia. 

Monstrantia (Monstrum, Ostensorium) is a 
vessel used for the preserving of relics, and particularly 
for the consecrated host ( sanctissimum , venerabile , eucha- 
ristia), and in which they are presented to the adoration 
of the people. When, in the 13th century, the doctrine 
of transubstantiation was established by the Church, the 
elevation of the host followed, as also its special exhi- 
bition, for instance, in the procession of Corpus-Cliristi 
Day (q. v.). For that purpose the host (q. v.) was placed 
on a curved surface (lunula), and introduced in a trans- 
parent vessel ( monstrantia , in qua sub vitro crystallino 
cruor inclusus [Du Fresne, Glossar. s. h. v.]). This case 
(phylacterium, arcula) is enlarged by the addition of 
rays, forming an image of the sun, or the like, and pro- 
vided with a stand. It is placed on the altar. Thus 
the monstrantia becomes a movable shrine for the sac- 
rament ( tabemaculum yestatorium ), generally made of 
costly material, and richly deco- 
rated. “At first,” says Walcott 
(Sacred Archaeology, p. 390), 
“ it took the shape of an ordina- 
ry reliquary, but at length was 
made like a tower of crystal, of 
cylindrical form, and mounted 
on a foot like that of a chalice, 
and covered hv a spire-like can- 
opy, with riving buttresses. In- 
side the cylinder was a crescent 
held by an angel, in which the 
host was set: in some cases the 
cylinder was replaced by a quar- 
terfoil, or was surrounded by a 
foliage like a jessc-tree, and at a 
later date, by the sun, a lumi- 


nous disk, with rays alternately straight and wavy, set 
upon a stand. Upon the vessel itself the Doom was 
often represented, and relics were placed in it. The 
monstrance did not become common till the 15tli, and 
is probably not earlier than the 14th century. It bore 
different forms : (1) a little tower, jewelled, and hav- 
ing apertures of glass or crystal ; (2) the figure of a saint, 
or the Holy Lamb, with St. John the Baptist pointing to 
it ; (3) a cross ; (4) a crystal lantern, or tube, mounted on 
a pedestal of precious metal, and covered with a canopy 
in the 15th century; (5) a sun, with rays, containing in 
the centre a kind of pyx (this is found as early as the 
16th century).” The ecclesiastical laws now regulate 
its construction. The statutes of the archbishopric of 
Prague of 1605, tit. xviii, command, for instance, “ Mon- 
strantia ad exponendam vel in processionibus deferendam 
hostiam magnam, si non ex auro, aut argento, saltern ex 
aurichalco bene aurato refulgeat, et velo vel peplo con- 
gruo ornata sit.” The monstrantia is a sacred vessel, 
and not to be touched by an unconsecrated person ; hence 
any one who stole it was to be burned to death. The 
high altar is always provided with a monstrantia, and 
often the side altars also. All evangelical churches 
have rejected the prayer De venerabile of the Romish 
Church, and Luther declared, “It is insulting and dis- 
honoring to the holy sacrament to carry it about, and to 
make it an instrument of idle idolatry.” See also Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklopadie, ix, 757. 

Montagioli, Cassiodoro, a learned Italian eccle- 
siastic, was born at Modena Feb. 5, 1698; entered the 
Benedictine Order in 1717, and successively filled sev- 
eral prominent offices in the order. He gave himself 
largely to the study of philosophy. His principal works 
are, Esercizi di celesti affetti, tratti dal libro de' Salmi 
(Rome, 1742) : — Trattato practico della carita Cristiana 
in quanto e amor verso Dio (Bologna, 1751, and Venice, 
1761) : — Enchindio evangelico (Mod. 1755) : — Mani- 
era facile di meditare con frutto le massime Cristiane 
(Bologna, 1759, 2 vols.) : — Detti pratiche e ricordi di S. 
Andrea A vellino (Venice, 1771) : — Parabole del fgliuol 
di Dio (Plaisance, 1772) : — 11 divino sermone nel monte 
(Rome, 1779). 

Montagnuoli, Giovanni Domenico, an Italian 
theologian, was born at Batignano (territory of Sienna) 
in the first half of the 17th century. As a Dominican 
monk, he was distinguished for his austere piety, as 
well as for his attachment to the doctrine of St. Thom- 
as. He was the author of Defensiones philosophicee an~ 
gelicce Thojnisticee (Venice, 1609, fob). This work, en- 
larged and revised, appeared again under the same title 
at Naples in 1610). See l£chard et Quetif, Script. Ord. 
Prcedicat. ii, 337. — Hoefer. Xouv. Biog. Generale, s. v. 

Montagu, Walter, a Roman Catholic divine of 
note, was born at London in 1604. He was the son 
of Sir Henry Montagu, who afterwards became earl of 
Manchester. After being educated at Sidney College, 
Cambridge, he travelled abroad, and became a convert 
to Romanism, though opposed by his nearest friends. 
On returning to his native land, he attracted the atten- 
tion and secured the favor of his queen, who appointed 
him her confessor. She also honored him by sending 
him on a confidential mission to Rome, where he met 
with a gracious reception by pope Urban VIII. The 
breaking out of the Civil War clouded his prosperity, 
and in 1643 he was imprisoned in the Tower, where 
he remained confined for several years. As soon as he 
was released he retired into France, where he became 
abbot of the Benedictine monastery at Nanteuil. He 
afterwards obtained the rich abbey of St. Martin’s, near 
Pontoise, where he remained until the Restoration, when 
the queen -mother of England appointed him master 
of St. Catharine’s Hospital, a position occupied by him 
till his death at Paris in 1677. As an author, the chief 
works of his pen are, The Shepherd's Paradise, a pas- 
toral comedy possessing some merit, though ridiculed 
severely by Sir John Suckling in his “ Sessions of the 
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Poets” Miscellanea Spiritualia . published in two parts 
(16 18-54), a series of religious essays or trac ts : — a Letter 
from Paris to his father, in which he justifies the Church 
of Rome, and states his personal reasons for changing 
his belief. This letter was printed with lord Falk- 
land’s Discourse on Infallibility (1651). lie also made 
an English translation of Ilossnet’s Imposition of the 
Doctrines of the Catholic Church (1672). (II. W. 'I'.) 

Montague, Richard, 1X1). See Mocntagu. 

Montaigne, Michel, Seigneur de, a distinguished 
French moralist, remarkable for his deep insight into 
the principles of our common nature, was born I’cb. 
28, 1533, and was a younger son of a nobleman, whose 
estate, from which the family name arose, was situated 
in the province of Perigord, near the river Dordogne. 
His father, an eccentric, blunt, feudal baron, placed 
him under the care of a German tutor who did not 
speak French, and the intercourse between tutor and 
pupil was carried on entirely in Latin : and even his 
parents made it a rule to address him in that language, 
of which they knew a sufficient number of words for 
common purposes. The attendants were enjoined to 
follow' the same practice. “ They all became Latin- 
ized,” says Montaigne himself; “and even the villa- 
gers in the neighborhood learned words in that lan- 
guage, some of which took root in the country, and be- 
came of common use among the people.” Thus, with- 
out the aid of scholastic teaching, Montaigne spoke 
Latin long before he could speak French, which he was 
afterwards obliged to learn like a foreign language. 
He studied Greek in the same manner, by way of pas- 
time more than as a task. lie was sent to the college 
of Guienne, at Bordeaux ; and at the age of thirteen he 
completed his college education. lie then studied law r , 
and in 1554 he was made “conseiller,” or judge, in the 
Parliament of Bordeaux, lie repaired several times 
to court, and enjoyed the favor of Henri II, by whom, 
or, as some say, by Charles IX, he was made a gentle- 
man of the king’s chamber and a knight of the Order 
of St. Michael. When he was thirty-three years of 
age Montaigne married, to please his friends rather, 
as he says, than himself, for he was not inclined to a 
married life. He, however, always lived on good terms 
w'ith his wife, by whom lie had a daughter, lie man- 
aged his own estate, on which he generally resided, 
and from which he derived an income of about 6000 
livres. In 1500 Montaigne translated into French a 
Latin v'ork of Raymond de Sebonde or Sebon, a Span- 
ish divine, on Xatural Theology , at the request of his 
then recently deceased father, who had feared for his 
son’s apostasy to Protestantism (comp. Fisher, Hist. 
Erf. p. 0, note 2). France was at that time desolated 
by civil and religious war, and Montaigne, disapprov- 
ing of the conduct of the court towards the Protes- 
tants, and yet being bv education a Roman Catholic, 
and by principle and disposition loyal to the king, was 
glad to live in retirement, and take no part in public 
affairs except by exhorting both parties to moderation 
and mutual charity. By this conduct he became, as 
might be expected, obnoxious to both sides. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew plunged him into a deep 
melancholy, for he detested cruelty and the shedding 
of blood. It was about this dismal epoch of 1572 that 
he began to write his Essais, which were published in 
March, 1580, and met with great success. (S ce below.) 
"With a view to restoring his health, which was not 
good, Montaigne undertook a journey to Germany, 
Switzerland, and lastly to Italy. At Rome he was well 
received by several cardinals and other persons of dis- 
tinction, and was introduced to pope Gregory XIII, 
and received the freedom of the city of Rome by a bull 
of the pope, an honor of which lie appears to have been 
very proud. Montaigne was delighted with Rome; he 
there found himself at home among those scenes and 
monuments which were connected with his earliest 
studies and the lirst impressions of his boyish years. 


He wrote a journal of his tour, evidently not intended 
for publication ; but the manuscript, when discovered 
after nearly two centuries in an old chest in the cha- 
teau of his family, was published (in 1774) under the 
title of Journal du Voyage de Michel de Montaigne en Ita- 
lic, par la Suisse et l' Allemagne, en 1580-81. It is one 
of the earliest descriptions of Italy written in a modern 
language. While he was abroad he was elected may- 
or of Bordeaux by the votes of the citizens, an honor 
which he would have declined had not the king, Henri 
III, insisted upon his accepting the office. At the ex- 
piration of two years Montaigne was re-elected for an 
equal period. On his retiring from office he returned 
to his patrimonial estate. The war of the League was 
then raging in the country, and Montaigne had some 
difficulty in saving his family and property from the 
violence of the contending factions. At this time the 
plague also broke out in his neighborhood (in 1580), 
and obliged him to leave his residence and wander 
about various parts of the country. He was at Paris 
in 1588, busy with a new' edition of the Essais. It 
appears from De Thou’s account that about this time 
Montaigne was employed in negotiations with a view 
to conclude a peace between Henri of Navarre, after- 
wards Ilenri IV, and the duke of Guise. At Paris he 
became acquainted with Mademoiselle de Gournay, a 
young lady who had conceived a kind of sentimental 
affection for him from reading his book. Attended by 
her mother she visited him, and introduced herself to 
him, and from that time he called her his “ fille d’alli- 
ance,” or adopted daughter, a title which she retained 
for the rest of her life, as she never married. Mon- 
taigne was then fffty-tive years of age. This attach- 
ment, which, though warm and reciprocal, has every 
appearance, of having been of a purely Platonic nature, 
is one of the remarkable incidents of Montaigne’s life. 
At the time of his death, Mademoiselle Gournay and 
her mother crossed one half of France, notwithstand- 
ing the civil troubles and the insecurity of the roads, 
to repair to Montaigne’s residence and mingle their 
tears with those of his widow and daughter. On his 
return from Paris in the latter part of 1588, Montaigne 
stopped at Blois with De Thou, Pasquier, and other 
friends. The States-General were then assembled in 
that city, in which the duke de Guise and his brother 
the cardinal were treacherously murdered, on the 23d 
and 24th of December of that year. Montaigne had 
long foreseen that the civil dissensions could only ter- 
minate with the death of one of the great party lead- 
ers. He had also said to De Thou that Henri of Na- 
varre was inclined to adopt the Roman Catholic faith, 
l>ut that he was afraid of being forsaken by his party; 
and that, on the other side, Guise himself would not 
have been averse to embracing the Protestant relig- 
ion, if he could thereby have promoted his ambitious 
views. After the catastrophe Montaigne returned to 
his chateau. In the following year he became ac- 
quainted with Pierre Charron, a theological writer of 
considerable reputation, and formed an intimate friend- 
ship with him. Charron, in his book De la Sagesse , 
borrowed many ideas from Montaigne’s Essais. Mon- 
taigne by his will empowered Charron to assume the 
coat of arms of his family, as he himself had no male 
issue. Montaigne’s health was in a declining state 
for a considerable time before his death ; he was nf- 
llietcd with the gravel and the colic, and he. obstinate- 
ly refused to consult medical men, of whom lie had 
generally an indifferent opinion. In September, 1592, 
lie fell ill of a malignant quinsy, which kept him 
speechless for three days, during which he had rc- 
j course to his pen to signify his last wishes. He in- 
vited several gentlemen of the neighborhood, in order 
that he might take leave of them, and when they were 
all assembled in his room, a priest said mass, and at 
the elevation of the host, Montaigne, while half raised 
up in his lied, with his hands joined together as in 
prayer, expired, Sept. 13, 1592. His body was buried 
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at Bordeaux in the church of the Feuillants. The char- 1 
acter of Montaigne is amply delineated in his Essais. 
They contain much that an advanced Christianity can 
hardly approve, yet, notwithstanding these inconsist- 
encies, it is impossible to avoid admiring the continued 
benignity and pensive gayety which distinguished his 
temper. The amiableness of his private life is attest- 
ed by the fact that, under the five monarchs who dur- 
ing his time successively swayed the sceptre of a king- 
dom torn with fanatical divisions, his person and prop- 
erty were always respected by both parties ; and ±ew 
at an advanced age can say, like him, that they are 
yet untainted with a quarrel or a lawsuit. 

Montaigne’s Essais have been the subject of much 
conflicting criticism. If we reflect upon the age and 
the intellectual condition of the country in which the 
author lived, we must consider them a very extraordi- 
nary production, not so much on account of the learn- 
ing contained in the work, although that is very con- 
siderable, as for the clear good-sense, philosophical spir- 
it, and frank, liberal tone which pervades their pages, 
as well as for the attractive simplicity of the language. 
Literature was then at a very low r ebb in France, the 
language was hardly formed, the country was dis- 
turbed by feudal turbulence, ignorant fanaticism, dead- 
ly intolerance, and civil factions, and yet in the midst 
of all this a country gentleman, living in a remote 
province, himself belonging to the then rude, fierce, 
feudal aristocracy, composed a work full of moral max- 
ims and precepts, conceived in the spirit of the ancient 
philosophers of Greece and Rome, and founded on a 
system of natural ethics, on the beauty of virtue and 
of justice, and on the lessons of history ; and this book 
was read with avidity amid the turmoil of factions, the 
din of civil war, and the cries of persecution and mur- 
der. “ The Essais of Montaigne,” says Hallam, “ make 
in several respects an epoch in literature, less on ac- 
count of their real importance than of their influence 
on the taste and opinions of Europe. ... No prose 
writer of the 16th century has been so generally read, 
nor, probably, given so much delight. Whatever may 
be our estimate of Montaigne as a philosopher — a 
name which he was far from arrogating— there will he 
but one opinion of the felicity and brightness of his 
genius” ( Introduction to the Literature of Europe , ii, 
29). “The author of these Essais ,” says Leo Joubert, 
“is certainly the most independent spirit that ever ex- 
isted — independent without revolt, and detached from 
the systems of others without having any system of 
his own. . . . We recognise in his Essais a nature well 
endowed, not heroic, perhaps, but generous, exquisite- 
ly sensible, not aspiring to the sublime, capable of de- 
votion, and incapable of a base act — in fine, a model of 
what we may call average virtue” (la vertu moyenne') 
(Nouvelle Biographie Generate, s. v.). Sprightly hu- 
mor, independence, naivety and originality are the 
characteristics of his mind; and his style is admired 
for its graceful simplicity. His works are highly sea- 
soned with his own individuality, and afford much in- 
sight into his character. “The Essais ,” says Emer- 
son, “are an entertaining soliloquy on every random 
topic that came into the author’s head — treating ev- 
erything without ceremony, yet with masculine sense. 
There have been men with deeper insight, but, one 
would saj’, never a man with such abundance of 
thoughts: he is never dull, never insincere, and has the 
genius to make the reader care for all that he cares for. 

. . . This book of Montaigne the world has endorsed 
hv translating it into all tongues and printing seventv'- 
five editions of it in Europe — and that, too, a circula- 
tion somewhat chosen, namely, among courtiers, sol- 
diers, princes, men of the world, and men of wit and 
generosity” ( Representative Men). John Morley, the 
eminent English writer and most recent biographer of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau (Lond. 1873, 2 vols. 8vo), fre- 
quently turns aside to pay a tribute to Montaigne, and 
acknowledges that the author of Emile had read Mon- 


taigne’s Essais “with that profit and increase which 
attends the dropping of the good ideas of other men 
into fertile minds” (ii, 198 ; comp, i, 144). 

The morality of the Essais has been called — and 
not unreasonably, though not correctly in the expres- 
sion — a pagan morality : it is not founded on the faith 
and the hopes of Christianity, and its principles are in 
many respects widely different from those of the Gos- 
pel. Montaigne was a sceptic, but not a determine'd 
infidel ; his philosophy is in a great measure that of 
Seneca and other ancient writers, whose books were 
the first that were put into his hands when a child. Ac- 
cordingly Pascal, Nicole, and other Christian moral- 
ists, w r hile they do justice to Montaigne’s talents, and 
the many good sentiments contained in his work, are 
very severe upon his ethics, taken as a system. “An- 
cient scepticism,” says Ueberweg, “was revived, and, 
in part, in a peculiar manner further developed by 
Montaigne. The scepticism of this clever man of the 
world was more or less directed to doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, but was generally brought in the end, by a — 
whether sincere or merely prudent — recognition of the 
necessity of a revelation, on account of the weakness 
of human reason, into harmony with theology” (Hist. 
Philos. [N. Y. 1874, 2 vols, 8vo] ii, 14 ; comp. Fisher, 
Hist. Ref. [N. Y. 1873, 8vo] p. 251). One of the ablest 
of moralists of our own time, Prof.Vinet, has given, 
we think, a very fair analysis of the spirit of Mon- 
taigne’s ethics (Essais de Philosophie Morale Religieuse 
suivis de quelques Essais de Critique Litter aire, Paris, 
1828). In the fifty-fourth chapter of the first book of 
the Essais , Montaigne, after distinguishing two sorts 
of ignorance, the one which precedes all instruction, 
and the other which follows partial instruction, goes 
on to say that “men of simple minds, devoid of curi- 
osity and of learning, are Christians through rever- 
ence and obedience ; that minds of middle growth and 
moderate capacities are most prone to doubt and er- 
ror ; hut that higher intellects, more clear-sighted, 
and better grounded in science, form a superior class 
of believers, who, through long and religious investi- 
gations, arrive at the fountain of light of the Script- 
ures, and feel the mysterious and divine meaning of 
our ecclesiastical doctrines. And we see some who 
reach this last stage through the second, with marvel- 
lous fruit and confirmation, and who, having attained 
the extreme boundary of Christian intelligence, enjoy 
their success with modesty and thanksgiving; unlike 
those men of another stamp, who, in order to clear 
themselves of the suspicions arising from their past 
errors, become violent, indiscreet, unjust, and throw 
discredit on the cause they pretend to serve.” A few 
lines farther on Montaigne modestly places himself in 
the second class, namely, of those w T ho, disdaining the 
first state of uninformed simplicity, have not yet at- 
tained the third and last exalted stage, “and who,” he 
says, “are thereby rendered inept, importunate, and 
troublesome to society. But I, for my part, endeavor, 
as much as I can, to fall back upon my first and natural 
condition, from which I have idly attempted to de- 
part.” In his chapter on prayers (bk. i, 56) he recom- 
mends the use of the Lord’s Prayer in terms evidently 
sincere ; and in the journal of his travels, which was 
not intended for publication, he manifested Christian 
sentiments in several places. Montaigne has been 
censured for several licentious and some cynical pas- 
sages in his Essais. This licentiousness, however, ap- 
pears to be rather in the expressions than in the mean- 
ing of the author. He spoke plainly of things which 
are not alluded to in a more refined state of society, 
but he did so evidently without bad intentions, and 
only followed the common usage of his time. Mon- 
taigne combats earnestly the malignant feelings fre- 
quent in man — injustice, oppression, inhumanity, un- 
charitableness. His chapters on pedantry, on the ed- 
j ii cation of children, and on the administration of jns- 
[ tice, are remarkably good. He also throws much 
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light on the state of manners and society in France in 1 
his time. The Fssais have gone through very many 
editions, and been translated into most European lan- . 
guages : the edition of Paris (1725, 3 vols. 4to) was 
perhaps the most complete until the appearance of the 
recent edition, Avec les notes de tous Its commentateurs, 
durisies et committees par M. J. V. Le Clerc, et une nou- 
velle etude sur Montaigne par Prevost-Paradol (Paris, 
1 ;k 65). Cotton’s, the best and oldest English transla- 
tion, is somewhat coarse, though characteristic. It 
has frequently been revised, and in the form given it 
bv the learned llazlitt is pronounced a superior work. 
Very recently an edition of the Complete Works of 
Montaigne , etc., was brought out at London (1«S73). 
Vernier published in 1810 Notices et Observations pour 
faciliter la Lecture des Fssais de Montaigne (Paris, 2 
vols. 8vo). It is a useful commentary. Meusnier de 
Querlon published his journal under the title Journal 
du Voyage de Michel de Montaigne (Koine, 1774, 4to). 
Extracts from the Essais have at various times been 
published, as Pensees de Montaigne, propres a former 
V esprit et les mceurs , par Artaud (Paris, 1700, 12mo) ; 
L' Esprit de Montaigne , on les muximes , pensees, juge - 
ments , et rejlexions de cet auteur redigees par ordre de 
matiires , par Pesselier (lierlin [Paris], 1753, 2 vols. 
12mo); Christianisme de Montaigne , ou pensees de ce 
grand homme sur la religion , par M. l’Abbe L. (Labou- 
derie) (Paris, 1819, 8vo). See De Thou, Ilistoria sui 
temporis ; E. Pasquier, Lettres; La Croix dn Maine, 
Biblioth'eque Franqaise ; J. Bouhier, Mimoir es snr la vie 
et les ouvrages de Montaigne , avec une comparaison 
d'Ejncttte et de Montaigne (by B. Pascal) ; Talbert, 
Eloge de Mich, de Montaigne (Paris, 1775, 12mo) ; l)om 
Devicnne, Eloge kistorique deMich. de Montaigne (Paris, 
1775, 12ino); La Dixmerie, Eloge analytique el histo- 
rique de Montaigne (Paris, 1781, 8vo); .Mine, de Bour- 
die-Viot, Eloge de Montaigne (Paris, 1800, Hvo) ; Jay, 
Eloge de Montaigne (1812, 8vo); Droz, Eloge tie Mi- 
chel Montaigne (1812, 8vo); Villemain, Eloge de Mon- 
taigne (Journal des Savans , July and October, 1855); 
Paven, Notice bibliographique sur Montaigne (new ed. 
Paris, 1850, 8vo); Documents inedits ou peu countis sur 
Montaigne (1847, 8vo) ; Nouveaux documents (1850, 
8vo); Documents inedits (1855, 8vo); Recherches sur 
Montaigne (1850, 8vo) ; Griin, La vie publique de Michel 
Montaigne (Paris, 1*55, 8vo) ; Vinct, Essai de Philo- 
sophic morale; Emerson, Representative Men ; Sainte- 
Beuve, Port-Royal; Causeries du lundi , vol. iv; Cle- 
ment, Revue Contemporaine, Aug. 31, 1855; Bayle St. 
John, Montaigne, the Essayist (Lond. 1858); l)e Las- 
ebamps, M. de Montaigne (2d ed. Paris, 1800, 12mo); 
Brinbenet, Les Essais de Montaigne dans leurs rapports 
avec la legislation moderrn (Orleans, 1804, 8vo) ; Mrs, 
Shelley, Lives of the most eminent French Writers; Ten- 
nemann, Geschichte der Pkilosephie, ix, 4-13 ; Church, in 
Oxford Essays (1857); Morell, Jlistory of Modern Phi- 
losophy, p. 199; Lewes, History of Philosophy (see In- 
dex in vol. ii); the Histories of France by Michelet 
and Martin ; English Cyclopedia; Iloefer, Xouv. Ring. 
Generate, xxxvi, 55-71 ; Retrospective Review, vol. ii 
(1820); Quart. Rev. (Lond.) Oct. 1850; 1 1 ’estm. Rev. 
July, 1*38. 

Montaigu, Guillaume de, a French ecclesiastic, 
was born in the latter part ol the 12th century, lie was 
at first prior of Clairvaux. subsequently abbot of La Forte, 
then of Citeaux. Hregorv IX employed him in a very 
important negotiation. In 1229 he was sent to recon- 
cile the kings of France and England, who were on the 
point of going to war. Montaigu first went to the king 
of France, calmed his resentment, and afterwards was 
similarly successful with the king of England, and con- 
sequently the impending war did not take place. Dif- 
ferent letters of Gregory IX, published in the A males 
des Citeaux, inform us that the court of Koine intrusted 
to Guillaume’s sagacity the regulation of many other 
affairs ofless general interest. In 1239, as he was pro- 
ceeding to the Council of Rome, be fell into the hands 


of Frederick II, was taken captive, and loaded with 
chains. Towards the close of his life Montaigu abdicat- 
ed the government of Citeaux, withdrew to the monas- 
tery of Clairvaux, and there died in the garb of a simple 
monk, May 19, 1240. See A nnales Cist tr dense s, vol. iv, 
passim ; Hist. Litter, de la France, xviii, 358 ; Gallia 
Christiana, vol. iv, col. 995. — Iloefer, Xouv, Biog. Gene- 
rale, xxxvi, 72. 

Montaigu, Pierre Guerin de, thirteenth grand- 
master of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, was born at Montaigu-en-Combraille, near Kiom, 
in Auvergne, France, about 1 1 0*. lie was elevated to 
the grand-mastery in 1208, after having successively 
filled all the lower offices, llis devotion ami valor dis- 
tinguished him everywhere during the second crusade 
(11*0); but he refused to take part in the third (118*), 
though he had himself encouraged pope Gregory XIV 
to preach it, because this movement was headed by the 
German emperor Frederick Barbarossa, then under the 
major excommunication. Guerin de Montaigu died in 
1230 in Palestine. See Bosio and Baudouin. Hist, de V or- 
dre de Jerusalem ; Naberat, Privileges de Vordre de Je- 
rusalem. — Iloefer, Xouv. Ring. Generate , xxxvi, 71, 72. 

Montaigut, Gilles-Aycemn de, a French prel- 
ate, was born at Glaine -Montaigut, near Billom (Au- 
vergne), about 1252 ; appointed provost of the cathedral 
of Clermont in 12*5, and shortly after canon of Xar- 
bonne. lie was finally chosen archbishop of that city, 
by a part of the chapter, in 1 2*7. Ordained priest, March 
17, 1291, by Simon de Beaulieu, archbishop of Bourges, 
he subsequently started for Rome, ami cardinal Gerard 
Bianelii, bishop of Sabine, consecrated him at Viterbo 
in the following May. lie is found in the number of 
counsellors of state present at the Louvre in 1290, when 
the chancellor, Pierre Flotte, read the letters by which 
Guy, count of Flanders, revoked the powers of liis 
ambassadors commissioned to negotiate a peace with 
Philip the Fair. Gilles, in the name of the latter prince, 
signed, June, 1299, the truce concluded with the king 
; of England at Muntreuil. October 2-1, 1301, he was one 
' of the assembly convoked at Senlis to judge Bernard 
Saisset, bishop of Pamiers, legate of the pope, and one of 
his suffragans. Called to Rome by this affair, Gilles 
was ordered by the king not to repair to that city, and 
he obeyed his royal master. He was one of the live 
prelates of the council at the Louvre, March 12, 1303, 
held against Boniface VIII, and labored for the election 
of Bertrand de Goth (Clement V), his friend. He was 
also the first of the French bishops appointed to proceed 
against the Templars. February 27, 1309, be was made 
keeper of the seals; and after having presided over a 
diocesan synod at Narbonnc, and in 1310 over a council 
at Beziers, he exchanged his bishopric, May 5, 1311, for 
that of Rouen, Present at the council-general of Vien- 
na, he was there persuaded that it was useless to allow 
the Templars to attempt to vindicate themselves. On 
his return to Rouen, lie there presided at a provincial 
council, October. 1313 ; held two others at Rouen in 1315, 
and one at Pontoise, November 17, 1317. Montaigut 
died at Parir June 23, 1318. By his testament, Decem- 
ber 13, 1314, be constituted bis nephew, Albert Ayceliu 
de Montaigut, bishop of Clermont, his heir, on the con- 
dition of maintaining in the houses belonging to him 
in Paris as many poor scholars as the number of times 
the sum of ten pounds should be contained in the an- 
nual revenue of these houses. Such was the origin of 
the College of Montaigut, on the site of which the Libra- 
ry of Saint-Genevieve now stands. See Gallia Chiis- 
tiuna, vols. vi and xii; Du Chesne, JJistoires des ('han- 
celiers de France; France Pontificate. — Iloefer, Xouv. 
Biog, Generate, s, v. 

Montalembert, Ciiari.es Forres Rene, Comte 
de, one of the brightest lights in the history of mod- 
ern France, noted for his attainments in ecclesiastical 
as well as secular learning, distinguished as states- 
man, orator, and writer, was born, of French extrac- 
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tion, at London, March 10, 1810. He was the descend- 
ant of one of the oldest noble families of France. One 
of his ancestors played an important part in the reign 
of Francis I. His own father served in the army of 
Conde, but quitted France during the Revolution, and, 
marrying a Scottish lady, entered the English service, 
and fought in Egypt and Spain against Napoleon, re- 
turning only to his native country after the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons in 1814. Charles was left in 
Britain in charge of his grandfather on his mother’s 
side, an old gentleman who had evinced his interest in 
the child when yet only a one-year-old babe by dedi- 
cating to him a great work ( Oriental Memoirs , 42 vols. 
4to), by which the name of Forbes was to live for ages 
to come. Mr. James Forbes watched over his young 
charge with the fondest affection, training and edu- 
cating the boy himself, until, at the age of eight, it 
was thought best to place him at school in Fulham. 
Charles remained there, however, only one year, for, 
his grandfather dying in 1819, he was sent for by his 
parents, who were then residing in Paris, and leading 
a most fashionable and gay life. This was hardly a 
proper sphere for a boy who had been accustomed to 
spend much of his time in reading and study in the 
well-filled library of his grandpa’s retreat at Hanmore, 
near Harrow, or in intellectual conversations with his 
accomplished ancestor, for whom, if we may believe 
Mrs. Oliphant, Montalembert’s biographer, this boy, 
with his earl}' and precocious intelligence, had become 
a “companion.” The count, his father, who had but 
recently returned from Stuttgard, where he had repre- 
sented his country as minister plenipotentiary, was too 
much absorbed by political movements and intrigues 
to give any time to Charles, and his mother was still 
too young and too gaj r to assume parental cares and 
duties, sure to interfere with the exciting stir and bus- 
tle of her life, to whicli she had hitherto been left free 
by Charles’s stay with his grandpa ; hence the boy 
was largely left to his instructors or to himself. That 
he did not waste his opportunities is apparent from 
his diary, which he always kept. The life of mere 
amusement by which lie saw himself surrounded had 
no attraction for his early developed sense of duty, 
and he marks the irksome demands frequently by a 
record of a “day lost, like so many others.” His 
principal instructor at this time was Prof. Gobert, of 
the College Henri IV. In 1824 abbe Nicolle, head of 
the College of Sainte-Barbe, was brought into contact 
with the precocious young student, and finally, in 1826, 
induced his parents to place him under a regular course 
of study. It was while in this school, engaged in 
close mental application, that the great thought which 
never after ceased to animate him, which became, in 
fact, the motto of all his labors — “God and freedom” 
— first took shape. “ He was seventeen,” says Mrs. 
Oliphant, “when he wrote in his commonplace-book, 

‘ God and liberty — these are the two principal motive- 
powers of my existence. To reconcile these two per- 
fections shall be the aim of my life.’ ” “ We call es- 

pecial attention to this phenomenon,” says a recent 
reviewer of Mrs. Oliphant’s work, “for it is the best 
answer to the imputations so frequently levelled at his 
consistency. His probable liability to them even then 
dawned upon him: ‘What shall I do? What will 
become of me ? How shall I reconcile my ardent pa- 
triotism with religion?’ He would neither have found 
nor feared any difficulty of the kind, if he had meant 
religion in the broad sense of the term. He was clearly 
speculating on the difficulty of reconciling love of 
country with ardent, uncompromising devotion to the 
Catholic Church. In August, 1828, he records a fixed 
determination to write a great work on the politics and 
philosophy of Christianity, and, with a view to its com- 
pletion, to waste no more time.on the politics or history 
of his own time. Three notes of admiration in red 
ink are set against this entn’- in the original journal. , 
He attended the debates in the Chamber of Peers, and I 


found them d'une mediocrite effrayante. In fact, his 
thoughts, his plans, his subjects of interest were those 
of a matured intellect, of a formed man, who felt ‘cab- 
in’d, cribb’d, confined’ within the walls of a lecture- 
room.” Yet he quitted Sainte-Barbe in the following 
year (1829) with great regret, for he knew that before 
him lay much more of frivolous gayety than delight- 
ful interchange of heart and mind. Far, then, from 
looking forward with fervent expectations of enjoy- 
ment to his approaching introduction to societ} r , he 
foresaw no gratification in mingling undistinguished 
in the crowd : “I can imagine Pitt or Fox coming out 
of the House of Commons, where they had struck their 
adversaries dumb by their eloquence, and enjoying a 
dinner-party. I can imagine Grattan amusing him- 
self, after fifty years of glory, playing hide-and-seek 
with children. But for an obscure and unknown in- 
dividual, lost in the crowd of other men, or at the best 
numbered only among the elegants who feel themselves 
obliged to wander every evening into three or four 
houses where they are half stifled under pretence of 
enjoying themselves, I see neither pleasure nor honor 
in it. I see only a culpable loss of time, and mortal 
weariness.” In this mood he started to join his fa- 
ther, then French ambassador at Stockholm, via Bel- 
gium and Holland, lingering on the way to see every- 
thing worth seeing, and duly recording liis impressions 
as they arose. Received at once into the gay circles 
of the Swedish capital, he was with difficulty induced 
to la 3 r aside his stiffness and reserve ; his manner nat- 
urally enough gave offence to the light-hearted and 
haply frivolous companions who were forced upon him; 
he was voted a prig; and it was not till some time 
that his really gentle and unassuming nature began 
to be recognised. But if Charles was formal on the 
surface at this time, in the consciousness of the gran- 
deur of his youthful aims, he was yet sharply obser- 
vant, as he alwa 3 r s was, and his journal contains “an 
extremely livety sketch” of the Swedish court and its 
surroundings. He studied also carefulh r the institu- 
tions of Sweden, as may be seen from the article he 
published on the subject shortly after. He besides 
devoted himself to the stud 3 r of philosopl^, and by 
advice of Cousin spent much time in the reading of 
Kant, whom he found “terribly difficult,” as he him- 
self tells us, and not by any means a congenial study 
— a fact not to be wondered at, for Montalembert’s 
mind, with all its noble and powerful impulses, had no 
affinity for philosophic studies. He was throughout 
life impatient of sifting principles to their last results, 
and holding them upon his mind in pure rational ab- 
straction. “Metaph 3 r sics,” sa 3 's his biographer, “were 
never much to his taste, and he was wont to arrive at 
conviction b 3 '- a shorter road than argument. Truths 
divine did not come to him sounded by the tongue of a 
theologian ; the 3 r came by insight, b 3 r intuition, by in- 
spiration ; and they went forth from him with the 
lightning flash of genius, in spontaneous and irresisti- 
ble bursts.” His genius was poetic, rhetorical, but in 
no degree philosophical. Hence the speeches of the 
great Irish orators, Grattan and O’Connell, and the el- 
oquence of Burke, were far more attractive than even 
“ the great Schelling," of whom he speaks at this time 
“as being so ill understood in France.” But 3 r et fore- 
most among all his thoughts came forth the great ob- 
jects to which he had consecrated himself— religion 
and freedom. Roman Catholicism was now, and al- 
wa 3 r s to him, religion, and this Catholicism, in order 
to triumph, he saw clearty, “must have liberty as its 
ally and tributar 3 %” Ever 3 r effort of his own, and 
those of his friends whom he believed fitted to take a 
part in this great work, he endeavored to make ser- 
viceable in this direction. In this spirit he wrote to 
his friend Rio, the future historian of Christian art, 
whom he numbered thus earl 3 r among his most de- 
voted associates : “ Do not, I beseech 3 t ou, abandon 
yourself to that political discouragement which Burke 
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justly calls the most fatal of all maladies. Do not 
despair of the cause which you have adopted, or give 
up sound principles, because a generation without faith 
and without soul seem to dishonor them by pretended 
attachment.” By a like spirit he was enthusiastically 
inspired for Roman Catholic Ireland, and resolved to 
make a journey to that country in order to fit himself 
properly as historian of the Green Isle ; this, however, 
was prevented by the sudden illness of a sister, who 
died at Besaneon, Oct. 29, 1829, in his arms but a few 
hours after he had reached her. He had been passion- 
ately attached to her, and this sudden removal threw 
him into a deep melancholic state. He was now more 
than ever interested in religious subjects, and was even 
inclined to take holy orders. But he finally forsook 
this plan, thought of studying law, and, under a pass- 
ing impulse, even of joining the army of Algiers, a 
folly to which in after-life he thus pleasantly alluded : 
“Je suis le premier de mon sang qui n’ai guerroye 
qu’avec la plume.” lie had no real military ardor, 
and the pen in his hand proved a far more trenchant 
weapon than the sword. 

In this restless state, utterly unable to make a choice 
for life, he wrote an article on Sweden, and presented 
it to the learned Protestant Guizot for publication in the 
Revue Frangaise, of which Guizot was editor. Though 
exception was taken to parts, and much erased that 
the young would-be litterateur thought his best, the 
article was printed, and at once established his fame 
as a good writer and careful observer. His literary 
friendships rapidly multiplied, and he counted among 
his most intimate associates Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, 
and Victor Hugo, “then the poet of all sweet and vir- 
tuous things,” cherishing the hope of “a universal 
religious restoration and rebirth of the world.” He 
now also became a contributor to the Correspondant, a 
well-kno-wn Itoman Catholic periodical, for which he 
continued to write all his life. But, restless as he was, 
he could not give up the plan of writing on Ireland, 
and at length, in the end of July, on the very eve of 
the Revolution, he set out for that country. The news 
of the re-overthrow of the Bourbons met him at Lon- 
don, and he went back to Paris ; not to stay, however, 
for his father insisted upon his quitting the scene, and 
he resumed his journey. We cannot touch upon his 
Irish visit in detail, but we must at least allude to his 
call at Maynooth, for the scene he there beheld had no 
doubt a wonderful influence on his life-work. He 
himself describes a most striking scene of suffering 
and devotion which he enjoyed at a mass celebrated 
there, “the men kneeling in the mud, all uncovered, 
though the rain fell in torrents, and the mud quivered 
beneath them.” Xo wonder that such a scene deep- 
ened his ardent devotion to Romanism, and confirmed 
in him the hitherto half-resolved purpose to give him- 
self to the service of the Church and of Freedom ! 
Mrs. Oliphant may well think that it was this visit to 
Ireland that decided the future of Montalembert. lie 
had seen the Island of the JSaints, the island in which 
liberty was making common cause with faith, in which 
the standard of patriotism was waved from the altar 
by the priest. In the Irish Church, then, the twin 
ideals of his young enthusiasm seemed to him united, 
sitting like “a dethroned queen” among her people, 
the guardian of their faith and of their rights, and all 
the more glorious in her rags and poverty to his daz- 
zled vision. Here was an object worthy of all his ardor 
and labor. Here religion was the emblem, not of suc- 
cessful power, but of patient suffering. Here she was 
plainly on the side of the people. He returned to 
France, burning with eagerness to give a like noble 
place to the Church of his own country, that there also 
the Church might be the guardian of the people's faith 
and of their rights. Xot only the peculiar condition 
of the country— the July Revolution had just ended — 
favored his project, but Lamennais had long dreamed 
of just such a work as Montalembert proposed, and, be- 


ing brought in contact with him and his pupil Lacor- 
daire, the three men together launched a paper, L' Ave- 
nir, by which to give circulation to their opinions. 
See Lacordaire; Lamennais. And why should 
they not? France was in one of its fits of “ Liberal” 
ecstasy. “The charter — the free institutions it guar- 
anteed, the self-government which it held out to the 
hopes of the nation — was the popular idol. But in the 
midst of this impetuous rush towards political freedom 
the Church remained in bondage.” Why should this 
be so? Why should the Church not be free as well as 
the State, with right to appoint her own bishops, and 
educate her own children as she wished ? These were 
questions that demanded agitating, and for it L'A venir 
came into existence. The first number of the paper 
appeared Oct. 15, 1S30. In a little more than three 
months the country was ablaze because of the severe 
attacks made upon the government by the triumvirate 
of U Avenir. Jan. 31, 1831, two of its editors were in 
criminal courts answering to charges of bitterly assail- 
ing the king for exercising his constitutional right in 
clerical appointments. This time they were lucky 
enough to secure acquittal. But. instead of profiting 
: by their experience, the}’ only drew from it encour- 
j agement to continue in their course, and, not content 
with the limited influence of L' Avenir, attempted a 
fresh and original enterprise. They formed a society 
called Agenee de la liberie religieuse. which publicly an- 
nounced that, attendu que la liberte se prtnd et ne se 
donnepus, three of their members would open a school, 
free and gratuitous, at Baris, for Catholic education, 
independent as well of the university as of all other 
state influence, by v’ay of testing the right. The 
school was opened on May 1, 1831, after due notice to 
the prefect of police, by three members of the society, 
Lacordairc, M. de Coux, and Montalembert himself, 
j who succinctly relates what followed : “ The abb6 La- 
I cordaire delivered a short and energetic inaugurative 
discourse. We formed each a class for twenty chil- 
dren. The next day a commissary came to summon 
! us to decamp. He first addressed the children : ‘ In 
the name of the law, I summon you to depart.’ La- 
cordaire immediately rejoined : 4 In the name of your 
parents, whose authority I have, I order you to re- 
main.’ The children cried out unanimously, 4 We will 
remain.’ Whereupon the police turned out pupils and 
masters, with the exception of Lacordaire, who pro- 
tested that the schoolroom hired by him was his domi- 
cile, and that he would pass the night in it unless he 
w’as dragged out by force. ‘ Leave me,’ he said to us, 
seating himself on a mattress he had brought there ; ‘ l 
remain here alone with the law and my right.' lie 
did not give way till the police laid hands upon him ; 
after which the seals were affixed, and a prosecution 
was forthwith commenced against the schoolmasters.” 

Montalcmbert's father having died soon after the 
commencement of these proceedings, he was entitled, 
!>v successorship in the peerage, to trial before the 
Chamber of Beers ; and before them he appeared on 
Sept. 19, 1831, and there made the event memorable 
bv his first speech, one of the most brilliant upon rec- 
ord, and a clear foreshadowing, not alone of the elo- 
quence, but of the bold and uncompromising earnest- 
ness in the cause of his Church and of the common in- 
terests of religious liberty which constantly character- 
ized his later career. After a touching allusion to his 
great bereavement, and an exposition of the reasons 
which induced him to claim the judgment of his peers, 
he said : “ It is sufficiently well known that the career 
on which I have entered is not of a nature to satisfy 
an ambition which seeks political honors and places. 
The powers of' the present age , both in government and in 
opposition, are, by the grace of He nr en, equally hostile to 
Catholics. There is another ambition, not less devour- 
ing, perhaps not less culpable, which aspires to reputa- 
tion, and which is content to buy that at any price; that, 

, too, 1 disavow like the other. Xo one can be more 
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conscious than I am of the disadvantages with which 
a precocious publicity surrounds youth, and none can 
fear them more. But there is still in the world some- 
thing which is called faith ; it is not dead in all minds. 
It is to this that I have early given my heart and my 
life. My life — a man’s life — is always, and especially 
to-day, a poor thing enough ; but this poor thing, con- 
secrated to a great and holy cause, may grow with it ; 
and when a man has made to such a cause the sacrifice 
of his future, I believe that he ought to shrink from 
none of its consequences, none of its dangers. It is in 
the strength of this conviction that I appear to-day for 
the first time in an assembly of men. I know too well 
that at my age one has neither antecedents nor expe- 
rience ; but at my age, as at every other, one has du- 
ties and hopes. I have determined, for my part, to be 
faithful to both.” He thus, on the most solemn occa- 
sion of his life, deliberately took his stand upon the 
principles to which he persistently adhered to his dy- 
ing day ; and the nobility of thought, the moral cour- 
age, the spirit of self-sacrifice which actuated him are 
beyond cavil or dispute, whatever may be thought of 
the prudence or wisdom of his course. It must be 
borne in mind all the time that, inasmuch as in the in- 
fidel reaction following the great Revolution Roman- 
Catholic France had been allowed to sink into a with- 
ering and hopeless secularism, nipping its youthful 
national life at the root, and yielding a stunted har- 
vest of many evils (the end of which is not even yet), 
the effort of Montalembert and his colleagues to vindi- 
cate a place for religion in the national life and gov- 
ernment — to proclaim that society without God is a 
soulless and corrupting mass, never far from anarchy 
— was a manifestation of an enthusiasm such as all 
France could not but pronounce both noble and true, 
and therefore it is not surprising that the result of the 
trial was a simple fine of 100 francs. But then came 
also the question what step to take next. The circu- 
lation of L' Avenir had not reached 3000; instead of 
being self-supporting, it had proved a drain on the 
scanty resources of the society, which, having to sus- 
tain also the expense of prosecutions and propagand- 
ism, broke down. As the little band had contrived to 
place themselves very much in the position of Ish- 
mael, and the clergy, headed by the episcopacy, were 
among the fellest of their foes, further appeals to an 
enlightened public were voted nugatory, and they 
formed the extraordinary step of submitting the cru- 
cial questions in dispute to the pope. The great law- 
suit was not to be at Paris, but at Rome. His holiness 
was to decide whether L' Avenir was or was not enti- 
tled to the support of the Roman Catholic world, and 
the journal was to be suspended till his sovereign will 
and pleasure should be made known. The suggestion 
came from Lacordaire : “ We will carry our protest, if 
necessary, to the City of the Apostles, to the steps of 
the Confessional of St. Peter, and we shall see who 
will stop the pilgrims of the God of Liberty.” No 
one thought of stopping them ; the more’s the pity, for 
this expedition was a blunder of the first magnitude, 
conceived iu utter ignorance or forgetfulness of that 
traditional policy of Rome which lord Macaulay deems 
a main cause of her durability and strength. 41 She 
thoroughly understood, what no other Church has ever 
understood, how to deal with enthusiasts. In some 
sects, particularlj’ in infant sects, enthusiasm is suf- 
fered to be rampant ; in other sects, particularly in 
sects long established and richty endowed, it is regard- 
ed with aversion. The Catholic Church neither sub- 
mits to enthusiasm nor proscribes it, but uses it.” She 
used Ignatius Loyola and St. Teresa ; she would have 
used John Bunyan, John Weslej^, Joanna South- 
cott, Selina, countess of Huntingdon, and Mrs. Fry. 
The founders of L' Avenir were just the sort of en- 
thusiasts she wanted, so long as they could be kept 
within bounds. But they had proved uncontrolla- 
ble. If the pope and his advisers had been equally 


confident that the Church of Rome owed no more to 
absolute power than the primitive Church of Christ, or 
would rise the higher if cut free from its temporalities, 
they would liawe wished nothing better than the sup- 
port of an organ like L' Avenir. But they would have 
been unaccountably wanting in the sagacity for which 
Macaulay gives them credit “had they not penetrat- 
ed to the fallacy of such arguments at a glance, and 
drawn a widely different moral from the history. They 
could not shut their eyes to the fact that spiritual su- 
premacy attained its loftiest pitch in the Dark Ages, 
and has everywhere declined in proportion to the 
spread of knowledge.” The three apostles of the new 
ajra, which they hoped to inaugurate with the direct 
approval of an infallible guide, knocked at the gate of 
the Vatican, were admitted into the presence of 44 his 
holiness,” but completely failed in their mission. See 
Lacordaire ; Lamennais. The very Church they 
wished to serve — to whose cause they had consecrated, 
with such touching earnestness, all their gifts — repu- 
diated their aid. The court of Rome understood its 
own mission better than they did. It admitted 4 4 their 
good intentions,” but at the same time silenced them 
as inspired by a zeal without discretion in the treat- 
ment of “supremely delicate questions!” Indeed, this 
was but the only consistent course for Rome to take. 
It could not suffer severely orthodox followers to pro- 
fess to hold upon essential points the doctrines of ad- 
vanced modern liberalism without seeing them in di- 
rect antagonism with the teaching and practice of the 
Church in ali ages ; hence the encyclical o'f pope Greg- 
ory XVI, declaring the conviction of the writers of 
L' Avenir “abominable,” and fulminating anathema 
against the most sacred liberties, declaring that 44 free- 
dom of conscience is a mortal pest.” This was any- 
thing but a flattering and brilliant solution, yet the 
triumvirate meekly submitted. Outwardly all three 
were equally actuated by that sense of duty which Ro- 
man Catholics are wont to place as highest — of bowing 
reverentially and unqualifiedly before the wisdom of 
the papal incumbent, as “the voice of God in the 
flesh but in the inner camp there was a terrible 
struggle. To Montalembert the whole case was a mat- 
ter of but little moment after all — certainly of much 
less moment than to the other two. True, his faith 
was not less sincere or ardent than theirs, but he was 
as yet merely a young writer ; the other two were 
priests — Lamennais a preacher whose fame had al- 
ready reached through the whole Catholic world, and 
had brought him back many distinctions. In vain did 
Lacordaire offer to submit quietly, and argue that they 
should act consistently, as there was only one alterna- 
tive from the first — “Either we should not have come, 
or we should submit and hold our tongues.” Mon- 
talembert and Lacordaire forever after acted on this 
plan, and held their peace ; but Lamennais’s submis- 
sion was hollow and formal, and it wanted only (as 
was afterwards apparent) an opportunity to be dis- 
dainfully ignored. See Lamennais. We as Protes- 
tants, unaccustomed to such “ Catholic” submission, 
find it, of course, difficult even to conjecture by what 
process of reasoning these men contrived to reconcile 
absolute submission to the Romish Church with the 
defence of that which she has again and again emphat- 
ically denounced and condemned. “The conduct of 
Lamennais,” as the Brit, and For. Ev. Rev. (October, 
1863, p. 726) has well said, 44 was at least more consist- 
ent than that of his two disciples. They, proclaiming 
themselves the faithful and obedient followers of an 
infallible Church — which says to its disciples, 4 1 am 
the truth ; it is in me, in me alone ; to seek it else- 
where is heresy and rebellion’ — accepted a part of her 
doctrine and rejected a part. He, finding that his at- 
tempt to reconcile the Church with the tendencies of 
the age, to unite Republicanism and Romanism, was 
condemned by Rome herself, and that he must choose 
between the two, broke with Rome, aud proclaimed 
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himself ready to combat and to suffer for what he J 
deemed, however erroneously, the cause of justice and 
humanity. He broke with a Church which had lost 
the germs of life and progress, and sought elsewhere 
the means of regenerating mankind, while they pro- 
fessed implicit submission. But his schism was at 
least logical and consistent ; tlieir submission partial 
and absurd. He and the Church were thenceforward 
in direct antagonism; while they, its submissive sons, 
for the rest of their lives went on endeavoring to earn' 
out the plan which Lamcnnais had traced in the col- 
umns of L' Avenir, which Borne had emphatically con- 
demned, and which its author had abandoned as im- 
practicable. 11c gave up Borne because he found her 
claims inconsistent with those of humanity ; they at- 
tempted to save her in spite of herself — to reconcile 
her with the wants and aspirations of the age — to put 
new cloth into old garments, new wine into old bottles. 
Yet we cannot but believe that both master and disci- 
ples were sincere and disinterested in their conduct: 
the former in his schism, the latter in their submis- 
sion.” No one certainly can be believed to know 
anything of either Lacordaire or Montalerabert who 
would suppose for a moment that these men were in- 
fluenced by any mere personal considerations. No 
men probably ever acted under a higher sense of duty, 
only they never thought of duty in the case apart from 
the pope. When they saw what the result was likely 
to be, they quietly and without struggle bowed the 
knee. “The position,” says a writer in Blackwood 
(Nov. 1872, p. G03), “is intelligible, but hardly great 
or magnanimous. Submission may be heroic in a 
grave practical crisis which admits of no argument, 
but it is hardly so in questions of truth and right, 
which have roused the conscience as well as the judg- 
ment to vigorous action. We confess to following 
Lamcnnais in his disdainful retirement with far more 
interest than we contemplate the ‘Catholic submis- 
sion’ of his colleagues. Duty loses its higher heroism 
when it loses individuality, and passes into blind self- 
surrender.” Lamennais’s publication of Paroles d'un 
Croyant caused Lacordaire to step forward in defence 
of the papacy, and this left Montalembert, who had 
stood by Lamennais through good and evil report, no 
alternative but to concur with Lacordaire in separat- 
ing from him. Hereafter the three men stand apart, 
Lamennais the propagator of a socialist theory, Lacor- 
dairc the exponent of papal Christianity, and Monta- 
lcmbert the student of mediaeval institutions. 

His journalistic career being cut short by papal dis- 
approval, and himself unable to enter political life for 
lack of age (the peerage begins at twenty-five), Mon- 
talcmbert now went abroad to travel, mainly in Ger- 
many, to study the preservation of Boman Catholicism 
as well as monuments of its history in that country. 
It was during one of his frequent tours of inspection of 
medieval buildings and monuments that he was in- 
spired with the conception of his first sustained and 
eminently successful effort in literature, the history of 
St. Elizabeth (Hist, de Sir. Elisabeth de JJonyrie [1836] ; 
transl. into English by Mary Hackett and Mrs. J. Sad- 
licr, N. Y. 185-4). The opening sentences of the intro- 
duction to this work are so characteristic that we quote 
them here : “On the lUth of November, 1833, a trav- 
eller arrived at Marhourg, a town in the electorate of 
Hesse, situated upon the beautiful banks of the Lalin. 
He paused to examine the church, which was celebrat- 
ed at once for its pure and perfect beauty, and because 
it was the first in Germany where the pointed arch 
prevailed over the round in the great renovation of art 
in the 13th century. This church bears the name of 
St. Elizabeth, and it was on St. Elizabeth’s day that 
he found himself within its walls. In the church itself 
(which, like the country, is now devoted to the Lu- 
theran worship) there was no trace of any special so- 
lemnity, except that in honor of the day, and, contrary 
to l’rotestant custom, it was open, and children were 


at play in it among the tombs. The stranger roamed 
through its vast, desolate, and devastated aisles, which 
are still young in their elegance and airy lightness. 
He saw placed against a pillar the statue of a young 
woman in the dress of a widow, with a gentle and re- 
signed countenance, holding in one hand the model of 
a church, and with the other giving alms to a lame 
man. . . . The lady is there depicted, fairer than in all 
the other representations, stretched on her bed of death 
amid weeping priests and nuns ; and, lastly, bishops 
exhume a coffin, on which an emperor lays his crown. 
The traveller was told that these were events in the 
life of St. Elizabeth, queen of that country, who died 
on that day six hundred years ago in that very town 
of Marhourg, and lay buried in that very church.” 
After his first visit to the church, Montalembert with 
great difficulty sought out a copy of a “ Life of St. 
Elizabeth,” of which he j>ossesscd himself as a prize ; 
and though he found it “ the cold, lifeless composition 
of a Frotestant,” the sympathetic chord was struck, 
and he set about the study of her career with hourly 
I increasing eagerness, consulting traditions, visiting 
every place that she had hallowed by her presence, 
and ransacking all the books, chronicles, and manu- 
scripts in which mention was made of her, or which 
threw light on her contemporaries or her age. He 
spent his days and his nights in the preparation of the 
work, and it need not surprise us, therefore, that the 
book established his fame as an author. What is really 
most valuable and most characteristic in the book is 
that which elucidates her age, especially the Introduc- 
tion (135 pages royal 8vo), in which lie seeks to prove 
that the 13th century, in which she flourished, has 
been shamefully calumniated ; that it was not merely 
the age in which the papacy attained its culminating 
point of pride and power, but the age in which Chris- 
tian literature and art — that is to say, what he deems 
the best and purest literature and art — approached near- 
er to perfection than they have ever approached since 
or are likely to approach again. This clearly mani- 
fests that though his historic insight was fine, minute, 
and picturesque, he yet lacked depth of historic judg- 
ment, and strength and range of sympathy. Here as 
everywhere fact , with its complex variety of associa- 
tion and breadth of human interest, was not so attrac- 
tive to him as sentiment, and the curious personation 
with which it can invest the most obvious realities. 
With all its beauty and grace of outline and charm of 
portraiture, Montalembert s life of St. Elizabeth does 
not gainsay this judgment. 

On his return from Germany, Montalembert married, 
in the celebrated Flemish family De Merodc, a sister 
of the now greatly renowned Monsignore de Mcrode, 
and selected for his wedding-trip an excursion into 
I Switzerland and Italy, lie then settled at Paris, and 
having succeeded to the peerage in 1835, he now fully 
entered upon his distinguished political career. Though 
not entitled to the right of voting until thirty, Monta- 
lembert was yet entitled to a seat, and in consequence 
to a participation in the debates, and in these he took 
a lively part, distinguishing himself very rapidly as an 
orator of no common rank, as well as a man of princi- 
ple. He broke ground as a debater in September. 3835, 
in behalf of the liberty of the press, followed by other 
speeches, all of a liberal tendency. But his great aim 
at this time was the successful issue of the work which 
he had intended to bring about by the .1 venir — viz. 
liberty of the Ghureli ; struggling mainly in behalf of 
an educational system free from the state and in alli- 
ance with the Church. In its behalf he dared to say 
anything which he felt to be the truth. “lie could,” 
says Sainte-Beuve, “ utter with all freedom the most 
passionate pleadings for that liberty which was only 
the excess of his youth. He could develop without 
interruption those absolute theories which from an- 
other mouth would have made the Chamber shiver, 
but which pleased them from his. lie could even give 
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free course to his mordant and incisive wit, and make 
personal attacks with impunity upon potentates and 
ministers. . . . His bitterness — and he was sometimes 
bitter — from him seemed almost amenity, the harsh- 
ness of the meaning being disguised by the elegance 
of his manner and his perfect good grace.” “ It was 
a sight full of interest,” says another, “to see this ar- 
dent, enthusiastic, impetuous young man rise in the 
midst of the Chamber of Peers, composed almost en- 
tirety of the relics of past conditions of society — men 
grown gray in public business, conversant with poli- 
tics, and among whom experience had destroyed en- 
thusiasm — and disturb with the accents of an impas- 
sioned voice the decent calm, the elegant reserve, and 
the polite conventionalities of their habitual discus- 
sions, as he vindicated the rights and interests of that 
religion which was said to have no partisans but old 
men, and no life but in the past.” Montalembert did 
not, indeed, shine by lofty sustained imagery, like 
Burke and Grattan, the objects of his early admira- 
tion ; nor by polished rhetoric, flights of fancy, or 
strokes of humor, like Canning. His strength lay in 
earnestness, ready command of energetic language, 
elevation of thought and tone, rapidity, boldness, con- 
viction, passion, heart. His vehemence, his vis vivida , 
was power : when he warmed to his subject, he carried 
all before him with a rush. He had all, or almost all, 
that is comprised in the action of Demosthenes. 

But as an author also Montalembert was now great- 
ly adding to his fame. He devoted a large share of 
his time to stud}', and as a result published a work on 
“Mediaeval Art” (Dm Vandalisms et du Catholicisms 
dans Iss arts [1840]) and a “ Life of St. Anselm” {Saint 
Anselme, fragment ds V introduction a Vhistoire de St. 
Bernard [1844]). In 1843 he began to develop an un- 
usually great activity in the debates in the Chamber 
of Peers, and he delivered some masterly speeches on 
such general questions as the liberty of the Church, 
instruction and education, the theory and constitution 
of the monastic orders, and the affairs of Poland, in 
which he always took a deep interest. Towards the 
close of the same year, while staying at Madeira for 
the sake of his health, he published Du Devoir des Ca- 
tholiques dans la Question de la Liberie d' Enseignement. 
This was followed by his celebrated Letter to the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, designed to disprove the at- 
tempts made by that society to identify the Reformed 
Church of England with that of the Middle Ages and 
of continental Europe. In 1847 he delivered his cele- 
brated speech on the affairs of Switzerland, in which 
he distinctly foretold the revolution which broke out 
among the continental nations in the year following ; 
and his brilliant Discours sur les affaires de Rome, de- 
livered shortly after the popular outbreak, was re- 
ceived with a triple salvo of applause by an audience 
which sympathized but coldly with his views. After 
the revolution of February, 1848, the department of 
Doubs, in which he held property, elected him its rep- 
resentative to the National Assembly, from which he 
passed into the Legislative Assembly, where he uni- 
formly acted true to his professions as the exponent of 
the views and interests of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He worked hard as a member of the commission which, 
under many difficulties and compromises, prepared the 
new law of education known as the “ Loi Falloux” 
(and which he might be excused from thinking ought 
to have been the “ Loi Montalembert”); but his influ- 
ence was even at this time due in the main to his pow- 
ers as an orator. Like many other men of the orator- 
ical temperament, he was not fitted for parliamentary 
diplomacy and intrigue, or the many acts behind the 
sceues by which political power is often acquired aud 
maintained. It is thus that the estrangement of the 
extreme section of the clerical party from him after 
the passage of the educational law is to be accounted 
for. He called this settlement of the question the 
“ Concordat d’Enseignement,” and believed himself a 


valuable servant of Rome. ButtheUltramontanes des- 
ignated it as a base compromise of the best interests of 
the Church. The very paper which he had been main- 
ly instrumental in raising up— L'Univers— denounced 
him and all who had been instrumental in passing the 
law in most virulent language. Thus is it evermore 
in the Church of Rome. Her most devoted members, 
if happily they do the bidding of the Ultramontanes, 
are applauded, and they who, while seeking earnestly 
to serve the Church, should yet fail to accomplish all 
that is demanded, are condemned and ignored. See 
Maynootii. 

Although Montalembert lost the support of those 
upon whom he had reason to lean, he now found, as 
every honest man is sure to find, support from all 
classes, and he enjoyed further successes. Yet none 
of these elated or even satisfied him. lie had dedi- 
cated himself to the interests of the Church, and fail- 
ing to gain that support from the source to which 
he believed himself entitled, he finally in 1852 deter- 
mined to close his political life. He was not super- 
seded in the Legislature until 1857, yet his political 
activity may be said to have closed in 1852. And 
now that he w r as free to consider the past and the 
part he had played, the bitter truth broke upon him 
that he had beeu acting for Romanism against liberty, 
and for the remainder of his life he determined to 
struggle manfully to repair or atone for his mistake. 
That he failed utterly it will not be necessary to state 
here. But even in his failure there is yet apparent 
the striving for truth and right, as we shall see pres- 
ently. At the outset of his political career under the 
republic he had avowed democratic sentiments, and 
voted against Napoleon’s admission to the Assembly; 
but when the Bonapartists turned defenders of Rome, 
Montalembert’s sympathy v 7 as enlisted, and he for 
some time favored the Imperialists. After the confis- 
cation of the Orleans property he ignored the Bona- 
partitts, and it was therefore no small mark of distinc- 
tion which he received at this time from the Academy 
by election to its membership. In 1854 he was en- 
gaged in the publication of L" 1 Avenir politique de V An- 
gleterre (transl. in 185G), which aims to show' that the 
future prospects of England w'ould be improved by a 
resumption of intercourse with Rome; and this lead- 
ing idea he pursues through an infinity of digressions 
and speculations, interspersed with various particulars 
i of English life as exhibited in its schools, its journal- 
j ism, and its political institutions. He was bitterly as- 
j sailed on both sides of the Channel, especially for 
' what he said about the churches ; and in a letter dated 
La Roche-en-Breny, Jan. 3, 1856, he wrote, “ This act 
has been, and deserves to be, looked upon as an act of 
foolhardiness. I have to contend both in Europe and 
America with the whole weight of religious prejudice 
against Protestant England, and of political prejudice 
against English freedom or English ambition.” What 
turned out an act of still greater foolhardiness was an 
article in the Con'espondant of October, 1858 (published 
separately in England), entitled Un Debat sur I'Inde 
au Parlement Anglais, which he made the vehicle of 
such exasperating allusions to the Imperial regime that 
it provoked a prosecution. In brilliant and enthusi- 
astically admiring pictures he drew the social and po- 
litical institutions of Britain, for the purpose mainly of 
covertly contrasting them with the condition ot his 
own native land. He w T as defended by Berrycr, and 
gave his ow n evidence as to the exact meaning of the 
inculpated passages, u r hich no English judge or jury 
could have held libellous, but he was found guilty, and 
the sentence on him was six months’ imprisonment 
with a fine of 3000 francs: one month’s imprisonment 
and a fine of 1000 francs on the publisher. The sen- 
tence, after being confirmed on appeal, was gladly re- 
mitted by the emperor; so that the prosecution proved 
a signal triumph to Montalembert in all respects, and 
had the singular advantage of presenting him for the 
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last time before the world in the attitude which above 
all he would have probably most desired — of an advo- 
cate for the freedom of the press. 

The remainder of this noble man’s life was entirely 
devoted to literary labors. lie had for twenty years 
earnestly inquired into the mediaeval institutions and 
characters, and in 1*60 brought out the first two vol- 
umes of Les Moines d'Occident depuis Saint Benoit 
jusqii a Saint Bernard (transl. into English by Mrs. 
Olipliant, Edinb. 18G1 and sq.). The whole Western 
world, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, was at- 
tracted, and everybody who claimed a place for cult- 
ure read what were a decade’s studies — the mature 
conclusions of this brilliant Frenchman. Especial- 
ly in England, where Montalcmbert had always been 
well known and much admired, the work was univer- 
sally spoken of and freely commented upon by the 
press. (See Blaekv:ood's Magazine., dune, 18G1.) The 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review , in July, 1868, 
reviewing the first five volumes, observes, 14 Howev- 
er mistaken we may think this gifted son and ser- 
vant of the Church of Rome as to the importance 
of the object to which he has consecrated so large a 
portion of his life, it is impossible to withhold our ad- 
miration, either from the earnestness of spirit which 
prompted him to make the sacrifice, or from the fine con- j 
ccption and vigorous execution displayed in his attempt 
to teach the world what it owes to the monks, what it 
has gained by their existence, what it has lost bj' their 
overthrow. ... lie would disclaim — indeed, he does 
expressly disclaim — the work of the panegyrist; he 
even admits and deplores the errors and follies and 
abuses which the system has developed in the course 
of ages” (p. 450, 454, 476; compare British Quarterly 
Review, July, 18G8, p. 202, 203). See Monasticism. 
Montalembert lived to bring out three more volumes 
of this work, making five in all, but did not complete 
it. Though, as we have seen, Protestants cannot in 
every particular endorse it, they have vet gladly as- 
signed it a most important place in ecclesiastical lit- 
erature. Of course Roman Catholics regard it as a 
chef-d’oeuvre in all respects, and greatly lament that 
the author did not live to complete it. “ This great 
monument of history, this great work interrupted by 
death,” says M. Coclin,“ is gigantic as an uncompleted 
cathedral.” It is certainly a vast conception, a dura- 
ble, if unfinished, monument of energy, zeal, litera- 
ry skill, research, learning, eloquence, and (we must 
add) credulity. The most remarkable result of Mon- 
talembert’s labors in this direction he reaped in his 
own household. “One day,” says Mr. Coclin, “his 
charming and beloved child entered that library which 
all his friends know so well, and said to him, ‘ I am 
fond of everything around me. 1 love pleasure, wit, 
society and its amusements; I love my family, my 
studies, my companions, my youth, my country, but I 
love Cod better than all, and I desire to give myself 
to him.’ And when he said to her, ‘ My child, is there 
something that grieves you?’ she went to the book- 
shelves and sought out one of the volumes in which lie 
had narrated the history of the monks of the West. 

‘ It is you,’ she answered, ‘who have taught me that 
withered hearts and weary souls are not the things 
which we ought to offer to God.’ ” After describing 
the agony inflicted on both mother and father by this 
event, Montalcmbert exclaims, “How many others 
have undergone this agonv, and gazed with a look of 
distraction on the last worldly appearance of a dearly 
beloved daughter or sister.” Yet it never once oc- 
curred to this warm-hearted, nolde-mimled man that a 
system which indicts such agony on so many innocent 
sufferers, which condemns to the chill gloom of a clois- 
ter what is meant for love and light — which runs 
counter to the whole course of nature — may be wrong. 

In 1862 Montalcmbert published a sketch of the life 
of Lacordaire (q. v.), which abounds, like all his other 
productions, in loyal expressions to the Church of his 


I birth as w ell as of his choice. His motto was still, “Tout 
' pour l’Eglise et par lTglise” (comp. Brit, and For. Ei\ 

! Rev. Oct. 1863, p. 722 sq.). In the same year he gave 
' yet more emphatic expression to his devotion to Roman- 
ism in his oration before the Roman Catholic} Congress 
held at Mechlin, and afterwards published in a sepa- 
rate form under the title of L'Eglise Libre dans V Etat 
: Libre (Paris, 1863, 8vo). As in the Chamber of Peers 
j and in the Assembly, so also at this time count Mon- 
talcmbert’s orations proved highly interesting, both 
j on account of the eloquence of style and nobleness of 
I sentiment, as well as because they contain so strong 
( an advocacy of the principles of religious toleration. 
Yet it was not inappropriately said by a Protestant 
i journal in 1864 that in these discourses he appeared 
not as the exponent of the doctrines of the Church of 
! Rome, but rather as an opponent and impugner of her 
teaching and authority. No doubt this was not his 
intention; quite the contrary. Yet in these speeches 
we Protestants can only see that “ lie praises what she 
condemns. He affirms what she denies. He claims 
as a right for every man what she refuses to accord to 
any. He, a devout Roman Catholic, defends doctrines 
which the head of the Church denounces as ‘fatal,’ 
and as ‘ w’orks of Satan ;’ and, so far at least as these 
doctrines are concerned, distinctly and unequivocally 
despises and denies the authority of the Church. In 
short, in these speeches count Montalcmbert has shown 
himself a good Protestant” {Brit, and For. Ev. Rev. 
April, 1864, p. 337). 

The foolhardy move of 1869 to establish the in- 
fallibility dogma was the first occasion on which 
Montalembert rose in direct antagonism to the pa- 
pacy. lie clearly saw that the Jesuits were schem- 
ing the plot, and he boldly descended into the lists, 
and dealt vigorous sword-thrusts all around. Per- 
haps in his whole long and illustrious career Mon- 
talembert never committed a more courageous act, nor 
ever clothed lofty and noble thoughts in nobler and 
loftier language, than he did in his letter of Feb. 28, 
1870, addressed to a friend in England, and published 
in the London 7'imes, March 7, 1870, in which he de- 
clared himself against the absolute tendency in the 
Church ; yes, he even boldly and uncompromisingly 
declared that he “gloried” in counting as his colleagues 
in the Academic Fran^aise two such great and good 
champions of truth as the bishop of Orleans and father 
Gratry, and he denounced the Jesuit intrigues at Rome 
as “idolatrous,” quoting in support of the word “idol,” 
as applied to the pope, a most remarkable letter writ- 
ten to him seventeen years ago by the (then) arch- 
bishop of Paris, Mgr. Sihour. “ Nothing,” said a cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Xation , under date from Paris, 
March 11, 1870, “so strong, so decided, or so eloquent 
has yet appeared on this terrible Roman question as 
this letter of count Montalcmbert. It will be. read 
wherever the French tongue is spoken, and it will sup- 
port and console all right-thinking, high-minded Cath- 
olics — but the obloquy that will be cast upon M. de 
Montalembert by the Ultramontanes is indescribable, 
lie perceives the bare truth when he says that the 
‘ Litany of Abuse’ will be lavished upon him. It will 
be so unlimitedly, and it will require all the genuine- 
ness of his faith and all the chivalry of his nature to 
bear what will be his inevitable fate.” Of course such 
an act was enough to eclipse all the services of a life- 
time. He had dared to act in harmony with the 
avowed opinions of his youth ; he had supported the 
demands of the German Catholics, and he ‘was to bear 
forever the sorrow of such a self-willed act, and it is 
most painful to reflect that not even his spirit was suf- 
fered to pass away in peace ; that his dying hours were 
troubled by an imperative call to choose his side in a 
wantonly provoked schism. lie died March 15, 1870, 
just sixteen days after writing his memorable letter 
on papal infallibility. In reply to a visitor %vho vent- 
ured to catechise him on his death-bed, he is reported 
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to have given in his unconditional adhesion to what 
confessedly he did not understand. “And God does not 
ask me to understand. He asks me to submit my will 
and intelligence, and I will do so.” This concession 
even failed to satisfy Rome. The atonement was not 
sufficient for the crime he had committed ; and the 
highest tribute of ecclesiastical respect which the 
Church accords to a faithful son was denied to his 
memory; to the memory of him who had devoted his 
whole life to her cause, who had dared impossibilities 
for her sake, who had given up to her what was meant 
for mankind, and thereby abdicated that place among 
practical statesmen and legislators which, apart from 
her blighting influence, his birth, his personal gifts, 
his high and rare quality of intellect, his eloquence, 
his elevation of purpose, his nobility of mind and char- 
acter, must have won for him (comp. Italian corre- 
spondence of the N. Y. Tribune , under date of March 
25, 1870). No wonder that we are told by the Trib- 
une correspondent that “the feelings awakened in so- 
ciety were very strong both among the clergy and the 
laity, one of the former, a bishop, saying, ‘ I would 
have gone to Paris to attend a service,’ and another, 
speaking of prohibition, observed, ‘Ce n’est pas un 
crime, mais c’est une faute.’ ” And well might the 
Tribune editorial add that “count de Montalembert 
filled too large a space in the esteem and admiration 
of his co-religionists, and of the political and literary 
world, not to be accorded a special chapter of remem- 
brance.” 

Montalembert was a man whom title, gifts, accom- 
plishments, fortune, united to make illustrious. The 
opposite in many respects of his great contemporary, 
Sainte-Beuve, who preceded him but a little while to 
the tomb, he laid down his life, with all its brilliancy 
and all its latter suffering, upon the altar of his faith. 
“ We are dying of the same disease,” Sainte-Beuve is 
said to have remarked; “only I trace it to nature, 
while Montalembert will ascribe it to Providence.” 
The man was not shallow who saw in life religion and 
in death Providence ; and it will not be difficult to say 
which of the two great men has left the most earnest 
example. Well has it been said that “a braver or 
more chivalrous spirit never passed from earth. He 
was a veritable ‘ miles ChristV — Chevalier de VEglise — 
as he liked to describe his monastic heroes. He was 
much besides — a picturesque historian, an eloquent or- 
ator, a keen and in many respects enlightened politi- 
cian ; but his religious chivalry was the essence of his 
nature. No monk of old ever consecrated himself 
with a more cordial devotion to the service of God and 
the Church. No knight ever fought more gallantty 
for the cause dear to his heart. Shall we say, in the 
view especially of his last words on the doctrine of in- 
fallibilitj' — which he struggled against to the last, and 
yet was prepared to accept when once proclaimed — no 
hero of the cloister ever offered as the sacrifice and 
service of his faith higher powers or a more entire — 
— only too entire! — self-submission?” ( Blackwood's , 
Nov. 1872, p. 609). On one thing the whole world, 
irrespective of religious difference of opinion, can unite 
in praise of Montalembert. “ He was the very per- 
sonification of candor. He had not a shadow of big- 
otry ; he hated intolerance ; he shuddered at persecu- 
tion ; he had none of the arrogance or unbending hard- 
ness of the dogmatist; he was singularly indulgent to 
what he deemed error; the utmost he would accept 
from the temporal power, from the state, was a fair 
field and no favor; the Church, he uniformly main- 
tained, far from having any natural affinity with des- 
potism, could only blossom and bear fruit in an atmos- 
phere of freedom ; while liberty, rational liberty, was 
never safer than under the protecting shadow of her 
branches — 

‘Nusquam Libertas gratior exstat 
Quam sub rege pio.’ 

If he waved the consecrated banner of St. Peter with 


the one hand, he carried La Charte , the emblem and 
guarantee of constitutional government, in the other ; 
and his life and character would be well worth study- 
ing if no higher or more useful moral could be drawn 
from them than that it is possible to reconcile a dog- 
matic, damnatory, exclusive system of belief with 
generosity, liberality, Christian charity, patriotism, 
and philanthropy” ( Lond . Qu. Rev. April, 1873, p. 219, 
220). 

Among publications of his not yet mentioned deserve 
to be alluded to his Des Interets catholiques an dix-neu- 
vi'eme siecle (Paris, 1852, 8vo), which gives a rapid and 
brilliant, though one - sided, review of Catholicism 
throughout the whole of Europe in that day as com- 
pared with what it was some fifty years previous, main- 
taining that upon the whole the progress made is deep, 
sound, and likely to be lasting : in the same work he 
expresses himself strongly on the political changes that 
had taken place in France, and on the language of the 
French press in their regard, and thus this publication 
largely resembles the Political Future of England spo- 
ken of above. It was translated and published in Eng- 
lish in 1855. He also republished two articles from 
the Correspondant — Pie IX et Lord Palmerston and Im 
P aix et la Pairie , and a review of the memoirs of the 
duke de St. Simon. He was a frequent contributor to 
the Revue des deux Monies and the Encyclopedic Catho- 
lique. 

See Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi , vol. i ; Nette- 
ment, Histoire de la litterature Frangaise ; De Lome- 
nie, M. de Montalembert , par un Ilomme de Rien (Paris, 
1841) ; Mrs. Oliphant, Memoir of Count de Jfojitalembert , 
etc. (Edinb. and Lond. 1872, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Duke d’An- 
male’s Eloge sur Montalembert , read in the Academy 
on April 4, 1873, and the periodicals quoted and re- 
ferred to; Lond. Qu. Rev. April, 1856, July, 1861 ; Ed- 
inb. Rev. Oct. 1861 ; North Brit. Rev. Aug. 1861 ; Black- 
wood's Magazine , April, 1870 ; also he Temps (Paris), 
March 15, 1870 ; Le Journal des Dibats , March 15, 1870. 
The catalogue raisonne of Montalembert’s published 
writings, including his pamphlets and contributions to 
reviews, in the Revue Bibliographique Unirerselle , fills 
five closely printed pages of small type. (J. II. IV.) 

Montalto, Elias, a Jewish savant, was bora in 
Portugal in the second half of the 16th century, and, 
professing Christianity, went under the name of Felipe 
or Filotheo. About 1598 he went to Italy, where his 
medical skill and fame attracted the attention of Con- 
cino Coneini, who caused his appointment as principal 
physician to Mary de Medici, queen of Henry IV of 
France, and this obtained for him the free exercise of his 
religion, lie was subsequently physician and counsellor 
to Louis XIII, and died at Paris in 1616. The queen 
caused his body to be embalmed, and it was conveyed 
into Holland by some of his Jewish relations whom he 
had about him. Montalto not only wrote some esteemed 
medical works, but also a theologico-apologetical book in 
the Portuguese language, wherein he defends Judaism 
against Christianity — his Uvro Fayto , ii, 388 sq. He 
also wrote a tract on Isa. liii, and on Daniel, which are 
still in MS. See Fiirst, Bill. Jud. ii, 388 sq. ; De Rossi, 
Dizionario (Germ, transl.), p. 233; Cassel, Leitfaden fur 
jiid. Gesch. u. Literutur (Berlin, 1872), p. 100; Basnage, 
Histoire des Juifs (Engl, transl.), p. 676; Lindo, Hist, of 
the Jews in Spain, etc., p. 362 sq. ; Griitz, Gesch. d. Ju- 
den, ix, 521, 524; x, 10; Kayserling, Gesch. d. Juden in 
Portugal (Leipsic, 1867), p. 274 sq., 283, 308 ; Sephar- 
dim, p. 176, 201 ; his essay, “ Drci Controversisten,” in 
Frankel’s Monatsschrift, 1858, p. 323 sq. ; Zunz, Die 
Monatstage des Kalenderjahres (Berlin, 1872), p. 9 ; Gei- 
ger, J«c7. Zeitsclirift fur Wissenschaft u. Leben, 1867, p. 
184 sq. ; 1868, p. 158* sq. (B. P.) 

Montani, Giovanxi-Giuseppe, an Italian theolo- 
gian, was born at Pesaro about 1685. He was descend- 
ed from a noble family; joined the Society of Jesus at 
Rome, and taught in the schools of that order moral the- 
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ologv with so much success that persons came from dis- I 
tant parts to consult him. lie revised and corrected a 
work of 1*. Pelizzari, made many additions to it, which 
he drew mostly from the decrees of the sacred congrega- | 
tion and from the bulls of Benedict XIV, and published 
it under the title Tractatus de Moniulibus (Home, 1755, 
4to; 2d ed. Venice, 17fil). lie died in 17<>0. See liich- 
ard et ( iiraud, Bibliotheque Sacree. — Iloefer, A'our. Bioy. 
Gene mb', s. v. 

Montauism. See Montanists. 

Montanists, a Christian sect, is now generally be- 
lieved to have arisen in Asia Minor, about the middle 
of the 2d century after Christ. But little if anything 
is known of their earliest history. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that as a sect they embodied all the ascetic and 
rigoristic elements of the Church of the 2d century. 

As Christianity had gradually become settled in hu- 
manity, “its supernatural principle being naturalized on 
earth,” prophecy and miraculous manifestations were be- 
lieved to be past. The Montanists, however, came for- 
ward to declare a continuance of the miraculous gifts of 
the apostolic Church, and proclaimed that the age of the 
Holy Chost and the millennial reign had been estab- 
lished in the village of Pcpuza,in Western Phrygia (Epi- 
phan. I)e I litres, xlviii, 14), which they termed the New 
Jerusalem. Those who followed the Holy Chost, speak- 
ing through these new prophets, were held to be the only 
genuine Christians, and were to form the Church. They 
were the pnenmatici, the spiritually-minded; and all 
the opponents of these new revelations were th c psych i- 
ci, the carnally -minded. As a sect they condemned 
second marriages, considering wedlock a spiritual union, 
sanctified by Christ, and intended to be renewed beyond 
the grave. They expelled from the. Church all that 
were guilty of notorious crimes, imposed rigid fasts, ad- 
vocated celibacy, encouraged martyrdom, allowed of di- 
vorce, and held it unlawful to fly in time of persecution. 
Such were their notions of their own sanctity that, j 
while they did not directly separate from the rest of the 
Church, they esteemed others very imperfect Christians, 
and deemed themselves a spiritual Church within flic 
carnal Church. The Christian life was bv them not 
merely referred to a miraculous beginning, the interven- 
tion in history of a reparative and saving power, in- 
augurating a new and final historical development. No, 
there must be nothing less than a perpetual miracle; 
everything would be lost if the concurrence of natural 
activity, of patient labor, were for a moment admitted, 
if the conditions of a slowly progressive development 
were in any degree recognised. The Montanists thus 
conceived religion as a process of development, which 
they illustrated by the analogy of organic growth in 
nature, distinguishing in this process four stages: (1.) 
natural religion, or the innate idea of Hod; (2.) the le- 
gal religion of the Old Testament; (3.) the Gospel dur- 
ing the earthly life of Christ; and (4.) the revelation 
of the Paraclete; that is, the spiritual religion of the 
Montanists, and accordingly they called themselves the 
Trvti'pciTiKoi , or the spiritual Church, in distinction from 
the psychical Catholic Church. 'Phis is the first in- 
stance of a theory of development which assumes an 
advance beyond the New Testament and the Christian- 
ity of the apostles ; misapplying the parables of the 
mustard seed and the leaven, and Paul’s doctrine of the 
growth of the Church in Christ and his Word, not be- 
yond them. In such a light, “ the religion of the Spir- 
it.” says Pressensd aptly, therefore “is not a new sun 
which has arisen on the horizon of humanity, and which 
is to run its regular course after the primary miracle of 
its appearance; it is to retain ever the brilliancy of its 
lightning; it is to be. one long flashing storm, rather 
than the quiet shining of the sun. 'Hie divine does 
not harmonize with the human element; it ahvavs de- 
scends upon it as on its prey, overcoming and subvert- 
ing” {Heresy and Christian JJoctr. p. 105). Such was 
the fundamental error of Montanism; it did not recog- 


nise the supernatural as taking possession of the natural 
order, penetrating and transforming it; it marked out 
the two domains as in direct and constant opposition. 
The Montanists, then, believed in the constancy of 
supranatural phenomena Within the Church. The mi- 
raculous clement, particularly the prophetic ecstasy, was 
not removed; on the contrary, the necessity for it was 
greater than ever, ami they considered those only to be 
true or perfect Christians who possessed the inward 
prophetic illumination of the Holy Spirit — they, indeed, 
were the true Church; and the more highly gifted were 
to be looked upon as the genuine successors of the apos- 
tles. They thus asserted a claim to universal validity, 
which the Catholic Church was compelled, for her own 
interest, to reject; since she left the effort after extraor- 
dinary holiness to the comparatively small circle of as- 
cetics and priests, and sought rather to lighten Chris- 
tianity, than add to its weight, for the great mass of 
its professors. 

According to Apollinaris of Ilierapolis (opioted by 
Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History , ch. xvi), the 
earliest Montanists were exclusively Phrygians ; but 
this is not correct, though it is easy to see, from 
what we have said in the article Montan us, why his 
views should have laid strong bold on that race of 
excitable and superstitious Asiatics. Gieseler ami Mil- 
man remark that the national character of the Phrygi- 
ans impressed itself on their Christianity, and led to a 
sensuous, enthusiastic worship of the Deity, and to a 
wild mysticism. But this cannot have been the cause 
of the Montanist movement; it can only have given 
a peculiar character to the heresy, and influenced its 
details. For “Montanism is but one of a number of 
similar movements in the Church. At intervals through- 
out the annals of Christianity, the Holy Ghost lias been 
summoned by the hopes, felt as present by the enkindled 
imaginations, been proclaimed by the passionate enthu- 
siasm of a few as accomplishing in them the imperfect 
revelation — as the third revelation which is to supersede 
and to fulfil the law and the Gospel.” This notion ap- 
pears not only thus early, but again in the Middle Ages, 
as the doctrine of the abbot Joachim, of John Peter de 
Oliva, and the Fratricclli ; in a milder form it is that of 
George Fox and of Barclay (M ilinan, Lat. Christianity , 
i, I), and in the Irvingites of to-day. In all these cases 
there is a striving, but a misguided striving, after a 
higher standard. Certain it is that, whatever doubt 
may exist as to the historical existence and consequent 
influence of Montanus, the heresy which bears his name 
spread not only in Phrygia, but throughout the bounds 
of the Catholic Church ; and that if he existed, and 
taught Montanism, lie was rather, as Neander observes, 
“ the unconscious organ through which a peculiar men- 
tal tendency, which had developed itself in various parts 
of the Church, expressed itself with clearer intelligence 
and greater strength” {A ntif/nost.'). Indeed, there was 
much in the system which their pretended revelations 
were employed to establish, not only well adapted to 
take root and flourish among such a people as the Phryg- 
ians, but also sure to find in even' country persons pre- 
pared to receive it by previous habits of mind. “It 
was attractive to the more rigid feelings, by holding out 
the idea of a life stricter than that of ordinary Chris- 
tians; to weakness, by offering the guidance of precise 
rules where the Gospel had only laid down general 
principles ; to enthusiasm and the love of excitement, 
by its pretensions to prophetical gifts ; to pride, by pro- 
fessing to realize the pure and spotless mystical Church 
in an exactly defined visible communion ; mid bv en- 
couraging the members of this body to regard tliem- 
I selves as spiritual, and all other Christians as carnal” 
(Bobcrtson, p. 71). It is said to have been eliiellv 
among the lower orders that Montanism spread ; but 
even in the powerful mind of Tertullian it found conge- 
nial soil ; and bis embracing their opinions is one of the 
most interesting events in the history of the sect, as it 
is also in the biography of Tertullian himself. It oc- 
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curred about A.D. 200, and the treatises which he wrote 
after that important period in his life give us the clear- 
est insight into the essential character of Montanism ; 
for he carried the opinions of the sect to their utmost 
length of rigid and uncompromising severity, though at 
the same time on the great fundamental points in which 
the Montanists did not differ from the Church he con- 
tinued, as he had before been, one of the ablest cham- 
pions of scriptural truth, and one of the mightiest oppo- 
nents of every form of heresy. 

Montanism, it is apparent, then, must be treated as 
a doctrinal development of the 3d rather than of the 2d 
century; for though the history of the sect may be 
dated back to the middle of the 2d century, it remained 
for Tertullian to give definite shape to Montanism, and 
it is as a separate sect that we can first deal with the 
Montanists (or Tertullianists, as they were also called in 
Africa) in the 3d century, continuing to flourish as a 
sect until the close of the 6th century, and all this time 
being the subject of legal enactments under all the suc- 
cessors of Constantine down to Justinian (A.D. 530). 
As a doctrinal system, Montanism in its original incep- 
tion agreed in all essential points with the most catholic 
teachings, and held very firmly to the traditional rule 
of faith. This was acknowledged even by those who 
were opposed to Montanism (compare Epiphanius, Hair. 
xxviii, I). Nor is this to be wondered at. “For Mon- 
tanism,” as Dr. Schaff has well said, “ was not originally 
a departure from the faith, but a morbid overstraining 
of the practical morality of the early Church. It is 
the first example of an earnest and well-meaning, but 
gloomy and fanatical hyperchristianity, which, like all 
hyperspiritualism, ends again in the flesh. . . . Its views 
were rooted neither (like Ebionism) in Judaism nor 
(like Gnosticism) in heathenism, but in Christianity, 
and its errors consist in a morbid exaggeration of Chris- 
tian ideas and demands.” It is true also that the Mon- 
tanists combated the Gnostic heresy with all decision, 
and, through Tertullian, contributed to the development 
of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, in asserting 
against Patripassianism the personal distinctions in God, 
and the import of the Holy Ghost. Yet this orthodoxy 
in the substance of its doctrine did not give Montanism 
the right to claim its place in evangelical Catholicity, 
for it was itself a principle of implacable and irreconcil- 
able exclusion. Though first seen and felt only in the 
field of practical life and discipline, this Montanistic 
movement, coming then into conflict with the reigning 
Catholicism, finally and consistently carried out, broke 
to some extent into the province of doctrine, and thus 
proved true the theory that “every schismatic tendency 
becomes in its progress more or less heretical” (Schaff). 

The one thing by which Montanism came to be espe- 
cially distinguished from the Church catholic was its 
assertion of the continuance of prophecy, and hence it 
went generally under the name of nova prophetia. Now 
there was nothing heretical in the simple doctrine that 
charismata had not ceased in the Church ; but there 
was heresy in the doctrine, which the Montanists es- 
poused, that these charismata introduced a new dispen- 
sation superior to that of Christ and his apostles. That 
Christ, who came to fulfil the law and the prophets, and 
promised his Holy Spirit to his apostles to guide them 
into all truth, bequeathed to his Church only an insuffi- 
cient morality, and a dispensation which needed to be 
supplemented by the Paraclete of Montanus, is utterly 
inconsistent with a true reception of the doctrines of the 
Church catholic and of the Holy Ghost, who spake by 
the prophets. This distinction in Montanism between 
the Paraclete and the Holy Ghost is not a distinction 
(or difference, rather) of person or nature, but the dis- 
tinction of a plenary bestowal for a complete revelation 
following a partial bestowal for an imperfect and tem- 
porary revelation. It may be compared, and is virtu- 
ally compared by Tertullian in the passages cited above 
from the treatises De Monog. and De Virg. Vel., to the 
distinction drawn by St.John when he says, “ The Holy 


Ghost was not vet given.” It was the same Spirit in 
the Mosaic and the Christian dispensations, yet might 
be called another on account of the different and larger 
grace of the Christian dispensation. So the Paraclete 
is in person and being identified with the Holy Ghost, 
but the larger measure of the Spirit given for the com- 
pletion of Christianity introduces a distinction by which 
the Holy Ghost bestow-cd on the apostles is inferior to 
the Paraclete. The Paraclete is undeniably identified 
with the promised Spirit of Truth— i. e. the promise of 
Christ, which the Church believes to have been fulfilled 
on the first Pentecostal day, was not fulfilled until the 
Spirit came on Montanus. Mosheim (cent, ii, pt. ii, ch. 
v, sect. 23, note), we must take the liberty of saying, 
entirely mistakes the nature of the distinction if his 
words imply, as we understand them to imply, a teacher 
other than the third person of the Christian Trinity. 
This heresy gave a character to the new disciplinary 
rules. It introduced also schism in its most aggravated 
form, asserting that the party of M ontanus alone was the 
true Church, the pneumatici, all other nominal Chris- 
tians being psychici. 

Montanism manifestly claimed for itself a position 
above the organization and regular powers of the 
Church, asserting as its own monopoly the continu- 
ity of revelation. Anterior revelations, to be sure, are 
not set aside; they are, however, regarded simply as in- 
itiatory steps. The Old Testament retains its claims, 
but the New Testament suffers depreciation, inasmuch 
as it is no longer the final utterance of the divine teach- 
ing. It has not brought revelation to perfection ; it has 
made, especially in the teaching of the apostles, more 
than one concession to human weakness, and, like Mo- 
ses, it has allow'ed certain practices because of the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts. “The Lord,” says Tertullian, 
“ has sent the Paraclete, because human weakness was 
not capable of receiving the truth all at once ; it was 
necessary that the discipline should be regulated and 
progressively ordered, until it was carried to perfection 
by the Holy Spirit” ( De Virg. Ve/and. pt. i). Paul gave 
certain instructions rather by permission than in the 
name of God; he tolerated marriage because of the 
weakness of the flesh, in the same manner as Moses 
permitted divorce. “ Tf Christ has abolished that which 
Moses had commanded, why should not the Paraclete 
forbid that which Paid allow s ?” (Be Monog. i, 4). “ In 
fine, the Holy Spirit is rather a restorer than an inno- 
vator (ibid.). Was not the new development of the rev- 
elations given foreseen and declared by Jesus Christ? 
The final and glorious economy of the Paraclete may, 
indeed, have commenced at Pentecost, but it only reach- 
ed its culminating point with the appearance of Mon- 
tanas and the prophetesses of Phrygia ; none can tell 
wdiere its developments may end.” Such were the prin- 
ciples of Montanism. Surely it were impossible to make 
a more serious assault than this upon apostolic Christi- 
anity. It clearly enough regarded revelation not as a 
fact, but rather as a doctrine or a law r , and in conse- 
quence religion lost the definitive character which be- 
longs to that which is absolute. “Inspiration,” says 
Pressense, “ which thus had pow r er to change every- 
thing, was exempted from the restraint of all the rules 
of reason, as well as from the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. It was admitted to be a sort of ecstasy, and 
its great merit, according to the sect, consisted in its 
bringing man into a state of complete passivity. ‘Ec- 
stasy seized the inspired man ; this is the pow er of the 
Holy Spirit which produces prophec}'’ (Tertullian, De 
Anima, pt. ii). It is a sort of God-sent madness, which 
constitutes the spiritual faculty called by us prophecy. 
The soul is no longer self-possessed when it prophesies; 
it is in a state of delirium ; a power not its own masters 
it. Dreams and visions occupy the principal place in the 
inspiration of the Montanists. Inspiration is only the 
harp which vibrates as it is touched by the player’s fin- 
ger (Epiphanius, Ilmr. xlviii, 4). ‘Man sleeps: I alone 
am walking,’ says the Paraclete (ibid.). In such a con- 
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ception of inspiration, flexible natures, susceptible of 
keen and rapid impressions, were the chosen organs of 
revelation. . . . Ambiguous and lying oracles could thus 
be substituted for the clear and exact prescriptions of 
the sacred books. It is obvious that the whole of Chris- 
tianity was imperilled by this doctrine of the Paraclete 
(<j. v.j. This was the fundamental heresy of Montan- 
ism, and intinitely more serious than the particular er- 
rors into which it might be led” ( Heresy and Doctrine, 
p. 114-115). 

The view which the Montanists took of divine inspi- 
ration led them to ignore the demands of the ecclesi- 
astical order, and to assert the universal prophetic and 
priestly olflce of Christians — even of females. They 
found the true qualification and appointment for the of- 
fice of teacher in direct endowment by the Spirit of Cod, 
in distinction from outward ordination and episcopal 
succession. They everywhere proposed the supernatu- 
ral element, and the free motion of the spirit, against 
the mechanism of a fixed ecclesiastical order. Now 
they were undoubtedly right in their resistance to the 
encroachments of the hierarchy, and to the relaxation 
of discipline; but they went too far on this point, as on 
every other— insisting upon a Church of saints and per- 
fect men, a standard applicable only to the invisible 
Church. “ The Church,” said Tertullian, “ is not con- 
stituted by the number of bishops; it is the llolv Spirit 
in the spiritual man” (De Piulicit. p. 21) — a false and 
dangerous theory for practice in the visible Church, 
where the secrets of the heart can never be judged of — 
where, as Pressense has aptly said, “ the tares grow with 
the good wheat, and their separation is impossible. For 
the evil is not excluded by making a profession of the 
faith the personal condition of membership; there is no 
guarantee that this profession will be in all cases sin- 
cere, and, even were it so, there is no religions commu- 
nity in which it is not incomplete. It follows that no 
one such community can claim to be itself, to the exclu- 
sion of all others, the temple of the Holy Ghost; else it 
becomes an exclusive sect like the Montanists, who 
called themselves the perfect, the spiritual men, speak- 
ing scornfully of all other Christians as carnal. Their 
conception of inspiration, as never final and complete, 
moreover rendered any fixed order impossible, and de- 
stroyed ecclesiastical authority. All the elements of the 
faith were daily liable to change. It was impossible to 
divine what strange answers to spiritual questions might 
fall from heaven” (Heresy, p. 1 1(>). Here, then, was the 
point where they necessarily assumed a schismatic char- 
acter, and arrayed against themselves the episcopal hie- 
rarchy. They only brought another kind of aristocracy 
into the place of the condemned distinction of clergy 
and laity. They claimed for their prophets what they 
denied to the Catholic bishops. They put a great gulf 
between the true spiritual Christians and the merely 
psychical, and thus induced spiritual pride and false pi- 
etism. Their affinity with the Protestant idea of the 
universal priesthood is clearly more apparent than real; 
they go on altogether different principles. (Compare 
.SclialV, i, 3i>7.) 

As to its matter, the Montanistic prophecy related — 
(1) to the approaching heavy judgments of find, a sort of 
visionary millenarianism ; (2) the persecutions ; (3) fast- 
ing and other ascetic practices , which were to be en- 
forced as laws; and (4) as to the distinction to be made 
between the various hinds of sins. 

One of the most essential and prominent traits of 
Montanism was its visionary millenarianism. founded, 
indeed, on the Apocalypse and on the apostolic expecta- 
tion of the speedy return of Christ, but giving them ex- 
travagant weight and a materialistic coloring. The 
Montanists lived under a vivid impression of the great 
final catastrophe, and looked therefore with contempt 
upon the present world, and directed all their desires to 
the second advent of Christ, which they believed to be 
near at hand. “After me,” exclaimed one of its proph- 
etesses, “ there is no more prophecy, but only the end of 


the world” (Epiphanius, liar, xlviii, 2). The failure 
of these predictions weakened, of course, all the other 
pretensions of the system ; though, on the other hand, it 
must be confessed here that the abatement of faith in the 
near approach of the Lord was certainly accompanied 
with an increase of worldlincss in the Catholic Church. 

Hut besides the prominent traits of Montanism al- 
ready indicated, there remain those questions of disci- 
pline and morals, which were made the subject of spe- 
cial revelation in order to impart to the system its legal 
character. The distinction between the two covenants 
was lost sight of. “The Church,” says Tertullian, 
“blends the law and the prophets with the Gospels 
and the writings of the apostles” {De rrcescript. § 0). 
The Gospel was a code, no less than Mosaism, especially 
with the amplifications given to it by the Paraclete. 
“ The law of liberty,” says Pressense, “ is replaced by 
precepts of the minutest detail. All that was not per- 
missible was laid under a stern interdict (Tertullian, De 
Corona Milit. p. 2), and thus vanished that noble Chris- 
tian liberty which enlarges the domain of the moral 
principle instead of narrowing it, and takes possession 
of the entire life, to bring it aU under our direction, and 
to animate it with the inspiration of love as with the 
breath of life” (Heresy, p. 117). Montanism, indeed, 
tended to a system of growing severity; and Tertullian, 
moreover, gloried in that the restoration of this rigorous 
discipline was made the chief office of the new prophecy 
(De Monog. c. 2 and 4). Now it must be confessed that 
the Montanists raised a zealous protest against the grow- 
ing looseness of the Catholic penitential discipline, which 
in Rome particularly, under Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
to the great grief of earnest minds, established a scheme 
of indulgence for the grossest sins, and began, long be- 
fore Constantine, to obscure the line between the Church 
and the world ; but, on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered also that Montanism certainly went to the 
opposite extreme, and fell from evangelical freedom into 
Jewish legalism. It turned with horror from all the 
enjoyments of life, and held even art to be incompatible 
with Christian soberness and humility. Above all, it 
laid stress upon three points: first, it exalted martyr- 
dom with solemn fervor. It courted blood-baptism, and 
condemned concealment or flight in persecution as a de- 
nial of Christ : “ For if persecution proceeds from < lod. it 
is in no way their duty to flee from what has God for its 
author ; it ought not to be avoided, and it cannot be evad- 
ed.” The treatise of Tertullian, Flight and Persecution, 
clearly and perfectly expresses these ideas, and they 
were the ideas of the Montanists. The Church had 
given to martyrdom no niggardly honor, but in the 
spirit of its founder’s teachings (Matt. x. 23) flight was 
considered proper. Montanism, however, severely con- 
demned every measure of prudence in times of proscrip- 
tion (comp. Eusebius, Hist. Fccles. v, 10 ; Tertullian, De 
Fuga, § iv, p. 091-01)7). 

The same extreme severity characterizes their prac- 
tice of fasting. Kaye (jn his Tertullian, p. 410) sums 
up the differences between the orthodox and Monta- 
nists on the subject of fasting thus: “With respect to 
the jejunitim, or total abstinence from food, the ortho- 
dox thought that the interval between our Saviour’s 
death and resurrection was only the period during which 
the apostles observed a total fast, and consequently the 
only period during which fasting was of positive obli- 
gation upon all Christians. At other times it rested 
with themselves to determine whether they would fast 
or not. The Montanists. on the contrary, contended 
that there were other seasons during which fasting was 
obligatory, and that the appointment of those seasons 
constituted a part of the revelations of the Paraclete. 
With respect to the Dies stationarii, the Montanists not 
only pronounced the fast obligatory on all Christians, 
but prolonged it until evening, instead of terminating it, 
as was the custom, at the ninth hour. I n t he observance 
of Xerophagiie (q. v.), the Montanists abstained not only 
from flesh and wine, like the orthodox, but also from 
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richer fruits, and omitted their customary ablutions.” 
Apollonius (in Eusebius, II. E. v, 18), in this particular, 
simply notices of Montanus, “ This is he who laid down 
laws of fasting,” pointing out in these words that Mon- 
tana's offence was not the changing of one law for an- 
other, but the imposition of a law where there had been 
liberty. Tertnllian has written an entire treatise in de- 
fence of fasting, and the objections brought against 
Montanism on this point show clearly the exaggerated 
legalism by which it was estranged from the true Chris- 
tian tradition. The law and the prophets, it was said 
to the Montanists, were until John ; fasting thencefor- 
ward should be a voluntary, not an enjoined act. The 
apostles themselves observed it, without laying it as a 
yoke upon any: we must not return to legal prescrip- 
tions. The prophets showed great contempt for all that 
is merely outward observance. Tertullian (De jejuniis, 
c. 2 and 3) replies that nothing is more adapted to give 
large license to the liesh than the reducing of the law 
to the great commandment of love. He maintains the 
necessity of fasting — first, on the ground that self-indul- 
gence led to the fall. “ It is necessary,” he says, “ that 
man should give satisfaction to God with the same ele- 
ment by which he offended, and that he should deny 
himself food, which caused his fall.” That fasting is 
agreeable to God is proved by the words full of tender- 
ness addressed to Elijah when he was fasting in the 
desert of Horeb, especially as compared with the severe 
tone of the call to Adam when he had been eating the 
forbidden fruit. Fasting facilitates holy visions, as is 
proved by sacred history from Daniel to Peter, and it 
prepares for martyrdom ; while the neglect of such ab- 
stinence leads to apostasy, by fostering the love for ma- 
terial pleasures. To the objections drawn from Holy 
Scripture, Tertullian replies by the revelations of the 
Paraclete, which legitimately give expansion to its ob- 
ligation, and refuses to recognise any distinction be- 
tween the O. and N. T., as might be naturally enough 
expected from his strictly legal stand-point (comp. De 
jejuniis , c. G-8). 

Its strongest protests, however, Montanism, like all 
ascetic doctrines, entered against the union of the sexes. 
It not only prohibited second marriage as adultery, for 
laity as well as clergy, but even went so far as to dis- 
tinctly impugn all marriage, urging its faithful ones to 
absolute continence. Tertullian does not hesitate to 
compare the conjugal union to adultery, forgetting his 
own beautiful words about the perpetuity of marriage 
after death (Adv. Marc.\, c. 29, p.452), and brands the 
union of sexes as caused by an impulse of lust. “ Thus, 
then,” he suggests, as an objection urged, “you set a 
brand even on first marriages.” “.4 nd rightly” he re- 
plies, “ since they consist in the same act as adultery . . . . 
Thus it is good for a man not to touch a woman ; vir- 
ginity is the highest holiness, since it is furthest re- 
moved from adultery” (J)e Yirg. \ "eland, p. 1G). In his 
treatise on monogamy, however, Tertullian contents 
himself with prohibiting second marriages, taking his 
stand on Scripture, when he can make it sustain his 
view, appealing to the higher power of the Paraclete 
when he has to deal with the exact texts of St. Paul. 
The apostle, according to him, gave sanction to second 
marriages, but with a marked tone of antipathy, and 
simply in consequence of his knowledge and prophecy 
having been only in part. The Paraclete, however, in 
his new revelation, always acts in conformity with Je- 
sus Christ and his promises. “ We acknowledge,” said 
Tertullian, “ only one marriage, as we acknowledge only 
one God. Jesus Christ has had only one bride, which 
is the Church. By his example, and by the explicit 
command revealed by the Paraclete, he has restored the 
true nature ; for monogamy dates from Eden. The priests 
were to have only one wife. Now, under the new econ- 
omy, every Christian is a priest of Christ. No differ- 
ence should be made in a moral point of view between 
the clergy and the laity, for the former are taken from 
among Christian people. Besides, how can marriage, 
VI.— L L 


which makes of the man and woman one flesh, be re- 
newed ? Is such an assimilation capable of repetition ? 
Besides, the bonds between husband and wife continue 
in death ; they have only become more sacred by be- 
coming more spiritual.” Yet Tertullian’s views, though 
extreme, do not in this instance clearly set forth the 
views of all Montanists. Indeed some of them insisted 
that their founder taught \vatig ydjuwy — dissolution of 
marriage — and that Prisca and Maximilla, as soon a? 
they recognised the spirit, abandoned their husbands. It 
is true Wernsdorf (see Routh’s note, Eel. Sac. i, 473) ob- 
serves that Montanus’s teaching ivas on this point not 
by precept, but by the example of his two prophetesses, 
and yet the extreme asceticism must have had a far- 
reaching influence even for Tertullian to advocate celi- 
bacy on the strength of it, and in his Exhortation to 
Chastity he comes to recognise a morality of perfection 
which rises above the ordinary standard. “ Permanent 
virginity is its highest point ; abstinence from the sex- 
ual relations in marriage is akin to it in virtue.” In an 
extreme ascetic tendency Montanism forbade women all 
ornamental clothing, and required virgins to be veiled. 
Thus Tertullian urges that it be done so as not to kindle 
the flame of passion. “I entreat thee, O woman, be 
thou mother, daughter, or virgin, veil thy head: as' 
mother, veil it for the sake of thy son ; as sister, for thy 
brother; as daughter, for thy father. For thou dost 
imperil men of every age. Put on the armor of mod- 
esty; encircle thee with a rampart of chastity. Set a 
guard over thine own eyes, and over those of others.. 
Art thou not married to Christ?” (Z>e Yirg. J "eland, p. 
1G). 

The perversion of the doctrine of redemption, which 
is the source of all such legalism, casuistry, and extreme 
asceticism, as the Montanists taught, is more especially 
notable in the arbitrary disposition made by .Monta- 
nism of various kinds of sins. In the same manner as 
it recognises two orders of perfection, and thus does vi- 
olence to the true idea of good, so does it tamper with 
the idea of evil. In accordance with the words of John 
— “a sin not unto death,” and “a sin unto death” — it 
made a difference between sins venial and mortal, and 
denied that the Church had power to pardon the latter, 
because, as it taught, there is no possibility of a second 
repentance for mortal sins, and therefore no power in 
the Church to restore the lapsed into fellowship. Ter- 
tullian’s treatise on Modesty, called forth by the decree 
of the bishop of Rome, who had assumed the right to 
pardon the gravest sins, expresses the Montanist the- 
ory with perfect clearness. He does not dwell for 
an instant on the real difficult}' of obtaining proof of 
true repentance, but speaks only of the comparative 
gravity of sins. “Some,” he says, “are pardonable; 
others, on the contrary, are beyond remission; some 
merit puuishment, others damnation. From this dif- 
ference in the offences comes the difference in the pen- 
itence, which varies according as it is exercised on ac- 
count of a pardonable or unpardonable sin.” He held 
all mortal sins (of which he numbers seven) committed 
after baptism to be unpardonable (De Pudicit. c. 2 and 19), 
at least in this world ; and a Church which showed such 
lenity towards gross offenders, as the Roman Church at 
that time did, according to the corroborating testimony 
of Hippolytus, he called worse than a “den of thieves,” 
even a “spelunca moechorum et fornicatorum.” At the 
head of the black catalogue of unpardonable or mortal 
sins the Montanists placed adulter}' and apostasy. They 
did not deny that God could pardon them directly, or 
through the medium of an exceptional revelation; but 
on this side the grave no restoration was possible for 
those who had been guilty of such sins, even though 
they gave the strongest pledges of their repentance. 
Here we have a clear departure from the grand Chris- 
tian doctrine of the fulness of God’s mercy, irrespective 
of the proportion of sin, and that the Church must suf- 
fer all to enter its fellowship who manifest “ a desire to 
flee from the wrath to come.” If Montanism taught 
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truly, it follows that the work of redemption is insuffi- 
cient, and that, in addition to repentance, a certain sat- 
isfaction is demanded of the sinner. We have here un- 
questionably reached the root of the error of Montanism, 
from which grows its legalism and its asceticism. 

The religious earnestness which animated Monta- 
nism, and t he fanatical extremes into which it ran, 
have frequently reappeared in the Church after the 
death of Montanism. under various names and forms, 
as in Xovatianism, Donatism, Anabaptism, the Cami- 
sard enthusiasm, Puritanism, Pietism, Irvingism, and 
so on, by way of protest and wholesome reaction against 
various evils in the Church. And what may appear 
perhaps more strange, several of those very doctrines of 
the Montanists which in their earliest rise were pro- 
nounced heretical gradually made their way into the 
Church of Pome, and, with slight modi ticat ions, remain 
to this day a part of her creed. Thus it is to Monta- 
nism that it owes the idea of the infallibility of its coun- 
cils, which attempt in the same way to add to revela- 
tion. From the same source, too, it has derived its 
“counsels of perfection,” and the distinction between 
venial and mortal sins. Says Dr. Newman, in his Essay 
on Development, a work which he would hardly care to 
own now, “ the prophets of the Montanists prefigure the 
Church’s doctors, and their inspiration her infallibility; 
their revelations her developments" (p. 3-19-352). Since 
this was written a new significance has been given it 
by the proceedings of the last Vatican Council (1X69), 
which has lodged in the individual head of the Church 
the infallibility formerly attributed to the Church as a 
whole. See, however, Infallibility; Papacy. 

We now return to the external history of Montanism. 
We have stated that it probably originated in Phrygia 
about the middle of the 2d century, and that it spread 
rapidly during the bloody persecutions under Marcus 
Aurelius. In Asia Minor, however, it met with oppo- 
sition, and the bishops and synods almost universally 
declared against the new prophecy as the work of dae- 
mons. Among its literary opponents in the East are 
mentioned Claudius Apollinaris of llierapolis, Miltiades, 
Apollonius, Serapion of Antioch, and Clement of Alex- 
andria. The Roman Church likewise, during the epis- 
copate of Kleutherus (177-190) or of Victor (190-202), 
after some vacillation, set itself against it at the insti- 
gation of the presbyter Cuius and the confessor Prax- 
eas. Yet the opposition of Ilippolytus to Zephyrinus 
and Callistus, and the later Xovatian schism, shows that 
the disciplinary rigorism of Montanism found energetic 
advocates in Home till after the middle of the 3d century. 
Indeed it was some time before the Montanists formed 
themselves into an independent sect in the Western 
Church (comp. ( iicseler, Eccles. llist. i, 125, note 6). 
The Gallic Christians, Irenajus at their head, took, it is 
now generally believed, a conciliatory posture, and sym- 
pathised at least with the moral earnestness, the enthu- 
siasm for martyrdom, and the chiliastic hopes of the 
Montanists. They sent the bishop I re mens to bishop 
Eleutherus at Home to intercede in their behalf, and 
this mission may have induced him or his successor to 
issue letters of peace, which were, however, soon after- 
wards recalled. In North Africa they met with exten- 
sive sympathy, as the Punic national character leans 
naturally towards gloomy and rigorous acerbity. Here 
it secured Tertullian, who helped the gropers in* the dark 
towards a twilight of philosophy, lie is its proper and 
only theologian. Through him. too, its principles re- 
acted in many respects on the Catholic Church; and that 
not only in North Alrica, but also in Spain, as we may 
see from the harsh decrees of the Council of Elvira in 
2U3. It is singular that Cyprian, who, with all bis 
Iligh-Chureh tendencies and abhorrence of schism, was 
a daily reader of Tertullian, makes no allusion to Mon- 
tanism. Augustine (De hirresibus, G) relates that 
Tertullian left the Montanists and founded a new sect, 
which was called after him. but was through his (Au- 
gustine’s) agency reconciled to the Catholic congrega - , 


tion at Carthage. As a sect, the Montanists run down 
into the Gth century; but, as has been remarked with 
much truth, although the actual number of the Mouta- 
nists was at one period very considerable, the impor- 
tance of the sect is really to be estimated by the extent 
to which their character became infused into the Church. 
Xeander attributes much of this to the great iniluence 
which Tertullian exerted through the relation in which 
he stood to Cyprian, who called him his teacher. At 
the same time it is to be noticed that there was some 
tendency in the opposite direction in the introduction 
of a prophetical order superior in rank and importance 
to the order of bishops. The first order among the 
Montanists was that of patriarch , the second that of 
cenones, ami the third that of bishop. The patriarch 
resided at I'epuza, in Phrygia, the anticipated seat of 
the millennial kingdom, and at that time almost exclu- 
sively inhabited by Montanists. 

See Tertullian’s works, especially his numerous Mon- 
tanistic writings; Eusebius, llist. Eccles. v, 3, 14-19; 
Epiphanius, liter, p. 48, 49; Wcrnsdori, De Montanis- 
tis (Dantsie, 1741); Miinter, Effata 1 1 oracula Monta- 
nistar. (Copcnh. lb' 29) ; Xeander, .4 ntiynosticus oderGi ist 
aus Tertulliaiis Echriflen (Deri. 1x25; 2d cd. 1X49); 
Sehwegler, Der M ontanismus u. die christ 1. Kirche des 
2 ten Jahrh. (Tub. 1x41); lvirchner, De Montanistis (Je- 
na, 1X52, Xvo) ; Baur, Das Wesen des Montanismus nach 
den ueuesten Forschnngen, in the Tlieol, Jahrbiicher (Tub. 
1851 ; comp, his Christenth. der 3 ersten Jahrh. p. 213- 
224); Niedner, Kirchen-Ueschichte, p. 253 sip, 259 sq.; 
Ritschl, Entstekung der altkathol. Kirche (2d cd. 1857), 
p. 402-550 ; Pressense, Early Years of Christianity 
(Heresy and Doctr.), iii, 101-124; Xeander, Ch. Hist, i, 
507, 52G; llist. Christian Dogma (see Index); Schaff, 
Ch. llist. i, 3G2-4C9; llagenbach, llist. Doctr. i, GO sq. ; 
Walch, Gesch. der Ketzereien, i, G1 1 sq. ; Killen, . I nr. Ch. 
p.436 sq.; Burton, Eccl. llist. First Three Cent. p.4<*5 sq.; 
Ebrard, Kirchen- u. Dogmengesch. i, 137 sq.; Mossmau, 
11 ist. Catholic Church (Loud. 1873, Xvo), ch. v; Lipsitts, 
in Ililgenfcld’s Zeitschr.Jur wissenschuftliche Theulogie , 
18G5 and 1XGG; Loud. Qu. Rev. Jan. 18G9, p. 473 ; Chris- 
tian Examiner. Sept. 1XG3, p. 157; licit. Qu. Her. Oct. 
1873, p.288. (J. II. W.) 

Montano, Leandro, a Spanish theologian, a na- 
tive of Murcia, flourished in the 17th century, lie was 
also known under the name Leandro of Murcia. He 
was a Capuchin monk, ecclesiastical inspector of Castile, 
qnnlilicator of the Inquisition, and preacher to the king. 
Among his numerous works may be mentioned, (luesti- 
ones regulares y regia de los mcnores (Madrid. 1645. 4to) : 
— Commentaria in Esther (ibid. 1G47. lob): — Erplieacion 
de las bulas dc Innocencio X (ibid. 1G50, 4to) : Disqni- 
sitiones morales in primam S. Thonac (ibid. 1GG3-70, 2 
vols. fob). See Antonio. Dibl. Xoca. llispana ; Snint- 
Antoine, Dibl. unir.franciscana, ii, 279. — lloefer, A 'our. 
Diog. Generate, s. v. 

Montanus, a celebrated heresiarch of the early 
Christian Church, the supposed founder of a sect named 
after him Montanists (q. v.), was a Phrygian by birth, 
and, according to Eusebius ( [Hist. Eccles. v, 16), made 
his first public appearance about A. I). 170. in the vil- 
lage of Ardabar. on the confines of Phrygia and Mysia, 
of which place he is believed to have been a native 
(comp., however, the bishop of Lincoln’s Kaye] Tertnl- 
lian, p. 13 sq.). He was brought up in heathenism, but 
appears to have embraced Christianity (about 170) with 
ail the fanatical enthusiasm for which his countrymen 
were noted. Xeander endeavors to explain his char- 
acter and tendencies on the supposition of his po>sess- 
iug an essentially Phrygian temperament, and the little 
we know concerning him renders this highly probable. 
The frenzy, the paroxysms, the tierce lielief in the su- 
pernatural. that marked the old Phrygian priests of Cy- 
bele and Bacchus, are repeated under less savage, but 
not less abnormal conditions, in the ecstasies, somnam- 
bulism, and passion for self-immolation of the Monta- 
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nists. According to some of the ancient writers, Mon- 1 
tanus was believed by his followers to be the Para- 
clete, or Holy Spirit. But this is an exaggeration, 
for he, falling into somnambulistic ecstasies, came sim- 
ply to consider himself the inspired organ of the Para- 
clete, the Helper and Comforter promised by Christ in 
these last times of distress. He, however, certainly 
claimed divine inspiration for himself and his associ- 
ates. They delivered their prophecies in an ecstasy, 
and their example seems to have introduced into the 
Church the practice of appealing to visions in favor of 
opinions and actions, of which practice Cyprian and 
others availed themselves to a great extent (comp. AJ td- 
dleton, Free Inquiry , p. 98, etc.). His principal asso- 1 
dates were two prophetesses, named Prisea, or Priscilla, 
and Maximilla. The doctrines which Montanus, if he 
taught at all as a leader of a sect, disseminated are now 
clearly seen to have been in general agreement with 
those of the Church catholic of the 2d century, and the 
fact that Tertullian at one time became the most bril- 
liant exponent of the Montanists would go far to con- 
firm such a position. But the austerity of manner, the 
strictness of discipline, and the doctrine of a permanent 
extraordinary infiuenee of the Paraclete, manifesting 
itself by prophetic ecstasies and visions, opened wide 
the door to all manner of fanatical extravagances, and 
brought reproach upon the name of founder and sect 
alike. Ecclesiastical writers of succeeding centuries 
have in consequence brought more or less reproach 
upon the name of Montanus by accusations of immoral- 
ity and crime, and he is even said to have ended his 
days violently. But there is no authority for such 
statements, if we may believe Schwegler, I)er Mon- 
tanismus u. die ch r is 1 1 kite Kirelie des ziveiten Jahrh. 
(Tub. 1841, 8vo). He insists upon it that “there is 
nothing of historical value in the life of this man at our 
command” (p.242), and believes that “the person Mon- 
tanus is of no significance in the examination and elu- 
cidation of what is known as Montunism ,” and would go 
even so far as to “doubt the historical existence of this 
apocryphal character” (p. 243). There is certainly 
ground for such a position in the fact that in their ear- 
liest days the Montanists were never spoken of under 
that name, but were generally called, especially by Ter- 
tullian and Eusebius, after the name of the country in 
which they originated, Catapkrygians, or after the name 
of the place to whieh they assigned special sanctity, Pe- 
piiziam (comp. Epiphan. liar, xlviii, 14). Bishop Kaye, 
in his Tertullian (p. 28 sq.), takes it for granted that 
Montanus was a historical character, and awards to him 
the dignity of founder of the Montanists. The learned 
bishop even believes, depending upon Tertullian’s work, 
“that the effusions of Montanus and his female associ- 
ates had been committed to writing,” and that “ Tertul- 
lian, believing that Montanus was commissioned to 
complete the Christian revelation, could not deem him 
inferior to the apostles, by whom it was only obscurely 
and imperfectly developed.” See references to the ar- 
ticle Moxtaxists. ( J, H. W.) 

Montanus, Benedict Arias. See Arias. 

Montanus of Toledo, a noted Spanish prelate of 
the early Christian Church, flourished in the 6th cen- 
tury. But little is known of his personal history. He 
succeeded Celsus in the see of Toledo A.D. 531 ; lie pre- 
sided at the council held in Toledo, and died in the year 
540. There are two letters of his extant, one to the 
brethren of Palantia, and the other to Theodorius, bishop 
of Palantia. — Clarke, Sacred Lit. ii, 306. 

Montanye, Thomas B., a Baptist minister, was 
born in New York in 1769. He began preaching when 
quite young, and was in 1788 ordained pastor of the 
Baptist society in Warwick, N. Y.. where he remained 
until 1801, when he accepted a call from the Church in 
Southampton, Bucks County, Pa., whieh situation he 
held until his death, Sept. 27, 1829. He was a truly 
popular preacher, and on account of his talents and piety 


his services came to be much sought after for ordina- 
tions, councils, and especially religious anniversaries, 
yet none of his works have been published. — Sprague, 
.4 nnals, vi, 265. 

Montargon, Robert Francois de ( Hyacinthe de 
VA ssomption), a French preacher and theologian, was 
born at Paris May 27, 1705. He assumed the vows of 
the Augustines of the street Notre Dame of the Vietoires 
at Paris (les Petits Peres), and very soon became re- 
markable for his oratorical talent, lie was made court 
preacher by Louis XV, and received the title of almoner 
to Stanislaus I (ex-king of Poland), duke of Lorraine 
and of Bar. His life was consecrated to his ministry. 
Attacked by paralysis, he resorted in 1770 to the waters 
of Plombieres for relief. An inundation of the Angronne 
destroyed that city', and Montargon found only death 
where he had expected recover}' — July 25, 1770. lie is 
the author of Dietionnaire apostolique a Vusage de mes- 
sieurs les cures de la ville et de la campagne qui se de- 
stinent a la chaire (Paris, 1752-58, 13 vols. 8vo); this 
work has remained the vade meeum of the ecclesiastics. 
It has often been reprinted, and translated into different 
languages. The first six volumes treat of morals, the 
seventh and eighth of the mysteries of Jesus Christ, the 
ninth of the Virgin, the tenth of the saints, the eleventh 
of the homilies of Lent, the twelfth of different subjects, 
and the thirteenth is a general table of the subjects 
treated ill the other twelve volumes. See Recueils 
(F Eloquence sainte ; Ilistoire de V institution de la fete du 
Saint-Sacrement (1753, 12mo); Dietionnaire portatif des 
predicuteurs, s. v. 

Montazet, Axtoixe pe Marvin pe, a French 
prelate, was born Aug. 17, 1713, in the castle of Quissac, 
near Agen. lie belonged to a good family of the Age- 
nais, and, embracing the ecclesiastical profession, ob- 
tained, among other benefices, the abbeys of Saint-Vic- 
tor of Paris and of Monstier in Argonne. At the close 
of 1742 he became almoner to the king, and in 1748 was 
appointed bishop of Autun. March 31, 1759, he was 
raised to the archbishopric of Lyons in the place of car- 
dinal de Tenein. “Zealously opposed to the philoso- 
phers,” says Feller, “ an ardent defender of the preroga- 
tives of his see, whieh he claimed privileged even to 
the reformation of metropolitan judgments, a successful 
adversary to the customs and privileges of his chapter, 
whieh he succeeded in suppressing by civil authority, 
this prelate holds a distinguished place in the history 
of the Gallican Church of this century.” He had nu- 
merous debates with M. de Beaumont, archbishop of 
Paris, relative to the religious quarrels of the time. lie 
felt mneli inclined to side with the Jansenists, and did 
say much in their favor; yet he never became one of 
the number of the A ppellants, and avoided any formal 
proceedings of opposition against the bull Unigenitus . 
He died May 2, 1788, at Paris. Montazet had a happy 
memory, a brilliant imagination, an active mind; his 
eloquence was lofty, energetic, and copious. In 1757 
he was admitted to the French Academy. Ilis princi- 
pal writings are, Lettre a FA rcheveque de Paris (Lyons, 
1760, 4to) ; he there takes the title of Primate of France: 
— Mandement contre “ L' Ilistoire du Peuple de Dieu ” tie 
Berrvyer (Lyons, 1762, 12mo): — Instruction pastorale, 
sur les sources de Fincredulite et les fondements de la re- 
ligion (Paris, 1775, 4to); this work was greatly praised 
up to the time when it was reprinted under the title of 
Plagiats de M. FA rcheveque , and with the passages 
drawn from the Principes de la foi chretienne of Daguet ; 
but there is reason for believing that the composition of 
the Instruction pastorale is by P. Lambert: — Catechisme 
(Lyons, 1768) : — Rituel de diocese de Lyon (Lyons. 1788, 
3 vols. 12mo). It was under his auspices that the In- 
stitutiones Theologica appeared (Lyons. 1782, 1784, 6 vols. 
12mo) ; and the I nstitutiones Philosophical (Lyons, 1784, 
5 vols. 12mo) ; this system of theology, proscribed in 
France, was introduced into Italy and Spain, where it 
was held in esteem for a short time. See L'Ami de la 
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Religion , xxii, 161, 172; Bachaumont, Me moires secrets, ' 
passim ; Migne, Diet, des Jansenistes , s. v. ; Feller, 7><e/. 
//<«/. s. v.; Iloefer, Xouv. Ring. Generate, s. v. ; Jervis, 
Hist. Ch. of France (Loud. 1*72, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 325 sq. 

Montbas, Jean Barton i>k, a French prelate, a 
native of Gueret, flourished in the. loth century, lie 
was abbot of the Dorat in 1440, and on April 1, 1457, 
was made bishop of Limoges, and counsellor to the Par- 
liament. In 1465 he resigned his functions in favor of 
his nephew, Jean Barton de .Montbas 11, who put into , 
print the Jireviarium Lemoricense (Paris, 1500, *vo) and 
the Rreriurium dieecesia Lemovicensis ( 1504), Manusvrit. 
de 1638, in the library of Limoges, lie died in the cas- 
tle of Isle, March 4, 1197. with the honorable title of 
archbishop of Nazareth. We owe to him the construc- 
tion of the magnificent nave in the cathedral of Limoges, 
and the impression of the Missule ad vstim Lemoriven- 
sis Fcclesice Parisiis, per Joannem de Prato (1483, 4 to). ‘ 
Sec Gallia Christiana vova, vol. ii, col. 536, 551 ; Bona- 
ventura, iii, 166, 713, 729, 731. Iloefer, Four. Jiinj. Ge- 
nerate, s. v. 

Montboissier. See Petek tiik Venerable. 

Montbray, Geffroi ihc, a French prelate, was 
born at Montbray, near Saint Lo, in the early part of 
the 11th century. Descended from a noble family of 
Normandy, he was early devoted to the Church, and on 
April 10, 1049, was consecrated bishop of Coutances, 
lie was present at the assembly held in 1066 by Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy, at Lillcbomic, in which it was 
resolved to invade England. One of the principal pro- 
moters of that war, he followed the duke, his friend, to 
the conquest, and acquitted himself very courageously at 
the battle of Hastings. He accompanied William tuLon- 
don, and in the ceremony of the coronation at Westmin- 
ster acted as chamberlain for the states of Normandy. ' 
When the Conqueror was recalled to his duchy, he left 
Geffroi de Montbray at the head of his soldiery. In 
1067, when he had defeated the two Anglo-Saxon 
princes, Edmund and Godwin, Geffroi entered Dorset 
and Somerset, and there destroyed all who rose in arms, 
or who were suspected of having taken up arms. Some 
years after the earls of Northumberland, Norfolk, and 
Hereford, having rebelled against the Conqueror, Gef- 
froi powerfully aided in the victory of Fagadon, ob- 
tained over them in 1974, and forced them to take ref- 
uge in Norwich, where he besieged and took them by 
capitulation. As a reward for these noble and numer- 
ous deeds, William gave to him in lief 280 manorial 
lands. After the death of that prince (1987) he was 
obliged to return to Normandy, where he died, Feb. 2, 
1091. See Orderic Vital, Uistoire ecc/esiastiqne ; Gallia 
Christiana , vol. xi; Thierry, Hist, de la Conquete de 
VA ngleterre par les Xormands ; Leeanu, Hist. des Frcques 
de Coutances; Fisquet., France pontificate. — Iloefer, Xouv, 
Jiiof/. Generule, s. v. 

Montbrun, Charles du Puy, a Huguenot war- 
rior, and a zealous Protestant, was born in the diocese 
of Gap in 1530. lie took an active part in the civil 
wars of bis time, and rendered the Huguenots great ser- 
vice, performing several very daring deeds, and show- 
ing his bravery in an especial manner at Jarnac and 
Moutcuntonr. lie was at last captured and executed 
in 1575. See Allard, I 'ie du brare Montbrun (Grenoble, 
1675, 12mo): Martin, Hist, de Charles l in png (2d ed. 
Paris, 1816, Svo); Iloefer, Xouv. Ring. Generate , xxxvi, 
111 13; Smiles, Huguenots. 

Montbrun, Guillaume. See Bkiconnkt. | 

Montchal, Charles de, a French prelate, was 
born in 1589 at Annouay (Yivarais). 11 is /wither was 
Anne of Guillon. Ar first abbot of Saint- Auiand-de- 
Px'issc, in the diocese of Augoulemc, and of Saiut-Sau- 
venr-le-Viconite, in the diocese of Coutances, lie became 
archbishop of Toulouse in 1627 by the resignation of 
Louis de Nogaret, cardinal of La Villette. The cardinal 
of La Villette had not received holy orders, and was not I 
even a simple clerk. As for Montchal, lie had not only 


been ordained, but he was that rare thing among eccle- 
siastics of quality, a theologian, and even an erudite 
theologian, lie was consecrated in Paris Jan. 9, 1628, 
and subsequently repaired to bis metropolitan town. 
Toulouse then had a prelate who, clothed in his sacer- 
dotal robes, officiated and preached, w hich was a great 
novelty. Charles de Montchal returned to Paris in 
1635, and assisted at the assembly of the clergy, where 
lie was one of the principal orators. In 1641 he was pres- 
ent at the assembly of Mantes, the history of which lie 
wrote. In 1645 be again took bis seat in the assembly 
of Paris, where he energetically pleaded the cause of 
ecclesiastical franchise. Sept. 8, 1643, he consecrated 
the church of Sorcze. Under his administration the 
Church of Toulouse prospered greatly, and became en- 
riched by a considerable number of monasteries and 
convents. He died at Carcassonne Aug. 22, 1651. The 
zeal of Montchal for religion was that of an enlightened 
mind. lie thought that the Church should be power- 
ful, and was sensible enough to seek for the elements of 
that power in the example of good morals, the progress 
of eeclesiastical studies, and the noble triumphs of elo- 
quence. lie was the patron of a multitude of learned 
men, who dedicated their works to him; among them 
may be mentioned Etienne Molinier, Francois Combe- 
tis, Innocent Cironius, Casanova, Ravel, etc. lie is the 
author of Memoires (Rotterdam, 1718, 2 vols. 12mo) ; in 
these Memoires is the Journal de l' A ssemblee de Mantes. 
See Gallia Christ, vol. xiii, eol. 61 : Du Mege, Hist, des 
Institut. de la ville de Toulouse, iii, 126, 127. — Iloefer, 
A ’our. Hiog. Generate, s. v 

Mont de Piete. See Montes Pietatis. 

Monte, Cardinal del. See J flits II. 

Monte, Andreas de (“-V - “i CN — ;:>0, a 
celebrated Jewish convert to Christianity, so named 
after he had embraced the new faith (before his conver- 
sion he was called i l, Joseph Tsurpathi Ila-Alphusi , 
"OZbsn 33"^), was born in the early part of 

the 16th century at Fez, in Africa (hence his second 
surname, "3S“Xn), of Jewish parents, who were na- 
tives of France, which is indicated by bis lirst surname 
C'rE’ > 2. Gallus). lie emigrated to Rome, where, after 
exercising the office of chief rabbi for many years, and 
distinguishing himself as an expounder of the Mosaic 
law, lie embraced Christianity about the year 1552, dur- 
ing the. pontificate of Julius ID. 11c at once conse- 
crated his vast knowledge of Hebrew and rabbinical lit- 
erature to the elucidation of the prophecies, with a view 
to bringing his brethren into the fold of the Romish 
Church, and wrote — (1) A voluminous work, entitled 
rrTirPi-! 33*33, The Perplexity of the Jems, demon- 
strating both from the Scriptures and the ancient rab- 
binical writings all the doctrines of the Christian relig- 
ion. Bartoloeci, who found the MS. in loose sheets 
in the Neophyte College at Rome, carefully collated it 
and had it bound. He did not know that it ever was 
printed, but F first (Hibliotheea Judaica, iii, 544. s. v. 
Zarfati) states t lint it was published in Rome. 16 — , 4to. 
However, Fahiauo Fiocchi, in his work called liiulogo 
della Fede, has almost entirely transcribed it, so that 
the Biblical student mav derive all the advantages 
from it for Christologienl purposes. (2) An epistle to 
the various synagogues, written both in Hebrew and 
Italian, and entitled 3'S’l* r“T.X, Lettera di Pace, dated 
Jan. 12. 1581. It treats of the coming of the true Mes- 
siah, and shows from the prophecies of the (>. T., as 
well as from the works of the ancient rabbins, that be 
must have come long ago in t lie person of Jesus Christ 
(Rome. I «> — , 4to). This learned work and the former 
one are very important contributions to the exposition 
of the Messianic prophecies, and to the understanding 
of the ancient Jewish views alHint the Messiah. Greg- 
ory XHI appointed Monte in 1576 preacher to the He- 
brews of Rome in the oratory of the lloly Trinity; lie 
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was afterwards made Oriental interpreter to the pope, 
in which capacity he translated several ecclesiastical 
works from the Syriac and Arabic. lie died in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. See Bartolocci, Biblio- 
theca Magna Rabbinica, iii, 848 sq.; Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Ifebrcea i, 556 sq.; Ginsbnrg, in Kitto, Cyclop. Bibl. Lit. 
s. v.; Kalkar, Israel u. die Kircke, p. 71; Fiirst, Bibl. 
Jud. i, 45 (s. v. Andreas). 

Monte Cas(s)ino, the first Benedictine convent 
ever established, “the venerable mother of Western 
monachism,” and for a thousand years the spot especial- 
ly dear to the great Benedictine order, was so named 
after the place in which it was located. 

Benedict of Nnrsia (q. v.) having been induced by 
the representations of the priest Florentius to settle 
in the Campania, near Naples, found on a mountain, 
near the old Castrum Casinum, a temple of Apollo and a 
shrine of Venus, which were still resorted to by the hea- 
then inhabitants. He converted them, destroyed the 
temple and shrine, and in their place erected a chapel 
dedicated to St. Martin, and soon after commenced build- 
ing a convent for himself and his followers, which sub- 
sequently received the name of Monte Cassino. The 
undertaking succeeded in spite of difficulties of all kinds 
(it is said the devil made the stones so heavy that it 
was impossible to lift them, etc.!), and was terminated 
in 529. The convent was, of course, subject to the rule 
of Benedict, who remained its abbot until his death, 
March 21, 543. He was succeeded by the abbots Con- 
stantine, Simplicius, and Yitalis, under whose govern- 
ment the convent, although often invaded by the bar- 
barians, continued to prosper, owing chiefly to the mir- 
acles performed by the relics of its founder. In 580 
Monte Cassino was stormed by the Lombards. The ab- 
bot and monks, taking with them their most valuable 
ornaments, and the original copy of their rule, fled to 
Rome, where they were well received by pope Pelagius 
1 1. They soon built a new convent by the side of the 
Quirinal Palace, and remained in possession of it during 
140 years. Gregory the Great proved particularly well- 
disposed towards the order, inciting them to turn their 
attention towards missions, and particularly to Eng- 
land, from whence they spread to Scotland, Ireland, and 
Germany. St. Willibrod introduced the order in Fries- 
land, and under St. Bonifacius it acquired supremacy 
throughout Germany. In 720 pope Gregory II appoint- 
ed the Brescian Petronax to build a new convent and 
a church on the ruins of Monte Cassino, which was then 
only inhabited by hermits, and the church was conse- 
crated by pope Zacharias himself in 748. Petronax was 
appointed abbot, and the pope confirmed all the dona- 
tions made to the convent, exempting it at the same 
time from episcopal jurisdiction, and restoring to it 
the autograph rule of St. Benedict. But in the mean 
time the convent had met with an irreparable loss : a 
French monk, Aignlf de Flcnry, had in 633 taken from 
the ruins the remains of the saint, and carried them to 
his own convent, which henceforth had taken the name 
of St. Benoit sur Loire. Abbot Petronax died May 6, 
740. Under his successors Monte Cassino became a cen- 
tre of learning. Prof. Leo, in his Gesch. v. Italien, says : 
“Bcnevento and the convent of Monte Cassino must be 
considered as having been for a time, in the beginning 
of the Middle Ages, the most important abode of scien- 
tific activity. Africa, Greece, and the 'Western German 
countries met there ; and from the meeting of the dis- 
tinguished men of these different countries resulted nat- 
urally a higher intellectual life than could be found 
anywhere else; for there neither trade nor the coarse 
enjoyments of immoderate eating or drinking, which en- 
gross all in the sea-towns and on the northern coasts, were 
the adversaries of science” (ii, 21). Among its eminent 
men we may mention Paulus, the son of Warnefried, the 
historian of the Lombards, whom, after in sorrow at the 
fate of his country he had retired to Monte Cassino, 
Charlemagne repeatedly invited to his court, and who 
wrote the Uomiliarium, and taught Greek to the cler- 


gy. Under his influence Charlemagne granted great 
privileges to the order, and subjected all the convents 
of his empire to their rule. The relations between Rome, 
and Monte Cassino were always of the most friendly 
character; and while, down to the 8th century, it was 
Rome that encouraged and sustained the convent in its 
progress, the latter came in the troubled times of the 8th, 
9th, and 10th centuries to be considered by the Romish 
clergy as the centre of scientific culture. However, in' 
884, the Saracens attacked the convent, slew the abbot, 
Bertharius, at the altar, and destroyed Monte Cassino 
and St. Salvator ; and the monks had to flee with their 
treasures to the convent of Teauo. In 886, monk Er- 
chembert, at the head of some of the order, made an at- 
tempt to restore the convent; but they were driven off 
by Greek robbers, and remained until the death of ab- 
bot Leo in 915 at Teano, gradually losing their impor- 
tance. The count of Teano was thus enabled to seize 
without opposition some of the property of the convent; 
those of Capua appropriated also a part, and, finally, 
after the death of Leo, the young archdeacon, John of 
Capua, a cousin of the duke of Capua, became the ab- 
bot of the remaining Cassinites, who now removed to 
Capua. There they built the church of St. Benedetto, 
together with a rich college of canons. But they now 
commenced gradually relaxing the severity of their 
ride, and we find pope Agapetus II complaining bitterly 
of their insubordination. In 949 abbot Aligernus suc- 
ceeded by his zeal in restoring Monte Cassino ; through 
the protection of the princes of Capua he regained the 
possessions taken from it in former times; he invited 
colonists, with whom he concluded a “ placitum libel- 
lari statute,” and built for them in several places church- 
es and chapels. He obliged the monks to devote them- 
selves to agriculture and to literary labors, and enforced 
the discipline. He obtained also from the emperors 
Otto I and II the confirmation of the possessions and 
privileges of the convent, and used every exertion to 
restore it to its former splendor. He remained abbot 
thirty-five years, and is called the third founder of 
Monte Cassino. His successor, Manso (986), only sought 
to increase the temporal welfare of the convent, regard- 
less of discipline. He led a princely life, and the dis- 
order became so great during his administration that 
Nilus, visiting the convent, exclaimed: “Let us quick- 
ly, my brethren, leave this place, which will soon be 
visited by the anger of God.” Manso, deceived by some 
of his own monks, died of grief in 996. Nothing [(artic- 
ular occurred under the succeeding abbots Atliennlph 
(1011-22), Theobald (1022-35), Richerius (1038-55), 
Frederick (1057-58). Under abbot Desiderius (1058-87) 
the order commenced to improve again ; he was a son 
of a duke of Bcnevento, and had been educated in the 
convent De la Casa ; Leo IX made him cardinal deacon 
of St. Sergius and Bacchus, and on March 26, 1059, 
Nicholas II appointed him cardinal priest of the title 
of St. Cecilia. The next day he was appointed abbot 
of Monte Cassino. He restored the building, the church 
was consecrated by pope Alexander II in person, and 
the number of the monks increased to two hundred. 
At the same time the discipline was strictly enforced, 
and scientific studies vigorously resumed (see Giese- 
brecht, Be lift, stvdiis apud Italos primis viedii ceci 
sceeulis (Berol. 1845). Gregory VII himself designated 
Desiderius as his successor, and he was finally made pope, 
somewhat by force, in 1086, as Victor HI. He ever re- 
gretted having left his convent, and finally returned 
to die in the place he loved so dearly, after reigning 
eight years. His successor as abbot was Oderisius I 
(1087-1105). Under him the convent received various 
valuable endowments, a hospital was added to the al- 
ready existing buildings, and these completed in a very 
handsome manner. Pope Urban II confirmed by a bull 
all the donations which had been made to the convent, 
and replaced the abbey of Glanfeuil, in France, founded 
by St. Manrus, under the rule of Monte Cassino. Un- 
der the successors of Oderisius I the reputation of Monte 
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Cassino gradually declined again, and was never regain- I 
ed. Among those who inhabited it are yet to be men- | 
tinned bishop Bruno of Segni (abbot 1107-11), cardinal 
Giovanni Gaetano. afterwards pope Gelasius II, and es- 
pecially the learned Petrus Diaconus. In 1239 the em- 
peror Frederick II dispersed the monks, and occupied the 
convent with his soldiers. Urban IV then appointed the 
wise and learned Bernard Avglerius of Lyons abbot and 
reformer of the convent. lie succeeded in regaining 
some of its lost possessions, and in subjecting the monks 
to the discipline, for which purpose he composed the 
Speculum Monuchorum (Venice, 1505), and a comment- 
ary on the rule of St. Benedict. Bernard died April 3, 
12N2. In 1291 pope Cclestinc V made an attempt to 
change the rule into that of the Celostines, and with that 
view appointed the Celcstine Angelarius abbot of Monte 
Cassino; but Boniface VIII gave up the attempt. A 
bull of John XXII made the church of Monte Cassino a 
cathedral, the abbot bishop, and the monks cathedral 
canons. Still the order continued to sink, and in 1359 
there remained but a few monks living in huts built on 
the ruins of their convent. Pope Urban V sought to re- 
vive an interest in the convent, became himself its ab- 
bot, invited the assistance of the other Benedictine con- 
vents, had well-disciplined Benedictines imported from 
two other convents, and finally in 1370 appointed An- 
dreas de Faenza, a Benedictine of the Camaldula, abbot 
of Monte Cassino. But the political troubles which 
were then agitating Italy, and particularly Naples, pre- 
vented prosperity in the convent, and pope Julius II in- 
corporated it with the. Benedictine convent of St. Justina. 

The services which have been rendered to science by 
the convent of Monte Cassino are related by Pom Luigi 
Tosti in his Storia della Badia di Monte-Ctis&ino, divisa 
in libi t nove ed illusirata di note et documenti (Naples, 
1842-43, 3 vols.). lie concludes with the words: “At 
present there are some twenty monks dwelling in the 
vast convent, attending with praiseworthy diligence to 
the singing of psalms ami their devotions; they take 
much trouble in educating a school of iiftccn boys, who 
wear the monks’ garb, and they direct the seminary of 
the diocese of Cassino, containing some sixty pupils. 
They occupy themselves besides in publishing old works 
contained in the archives of the convent.” — Ilerzog, 
Real- Fucyklop. ix, 765. See also Tosti’s Archiri Chi- 
nese (Naples. 1847); Maclear, Hist. Christian Missions, 
p. 172. See Monastkky. (J. N. 1‘.) 

Monte Catino, Antonio, an Italian philosopher, 
was born at Ferrara in 1536. Of noble extraction, lie 
studied different sciences in his own country, and be- 
came professor of philosophy, lie was particularly es- 
teemed by duke Alfonso II, who chose him for his sec- 
retary, and sent him as ambassador to the court of 
France, and to that of Home. According to Muratori, 
he repaid the family of his benefactor with ingratitude, 
and was the principal instrument in the overthrow of 
the duchy of Ferrara by the Holy See. lie died at Fer- 
rara in 1599. Monte Catino is the author of .4 ristotelin 
Politirnnim lib. iii (Ferrara, 1587-97, 3 vols. fob); this 
Latin version is accompanied by a commentary, which 
Naude does not esteem very highly; and the second 
volume, which appeared in 1784, contains also the Re- 
jntblic and the Lain of Plato, as well as some frag- 
ments: — In octurum libruni I’hysictr Aristotelis Com- 
ment ar ins (Ferrara, 1591, fob) : — lit jirimam partem lib. 
iii Aristotelis de Aitimu. Francesco Patri/.i has dedi- 
cated to Monte Catino one of the volumes of his Jtisrns- 
siones I'eripateticm , and he has left a magnificent eulogy 
of the virtues of this philosopher. See Bayle, Piet. Cri- 
tique, s. v. ; Naude, Bibliogr. Pnlit. vol. xxvii ; Ag. Sn- 
perbi, Apparato degli Comini illustri di Ferrara; Mu- 
ratori, Antiehitn F.stensi, pt. ii, c. 11; Tiral>oschi, Storia 
della fAtter. Jtal. vol. vii, pt. i.— II offer, A our. Biog. Ge- 
nerate, s. v. 

Monte Corvino, John i>k (chiefly known on ac- 
count of his wonderful missionary labors in the Last), a 


native of France, was born in 1247. By papal authori- 
ty Monte Corvino visited India in 1291, and thence pro- 
ceeded to China, where he was kindly received by the 
emperor Kublai Khan, who permitted him to build a 
church at Peking, then called Cambalu. In spite of the 
opposition he met, not only from Pagans, but also from 
Ncstorians, he seems to have been so successful that as 
a result of eleven years’ labor he baptized nearly 6000 
persons and gathered 150 children, whom he taught 
Greek and Latin, and for whom he composed sundry de- 
votional works. He also translated into the Tartar lan- 
guage all of the N.T. and Psalms. The success which 
attended his labors caused Clement V to constitute him 
archbishop of Peking in 1307, and seven bishops were 
sent to him as suffragans. II is death occurred in 1330, 
and scarcely forty years passed before the results of his 
life-work were almost annihilated by the Ming dynasty, 
which expelled his successors. See Williams, Middle 
Kingdom (see Index in vol. ii) ; Newcomb, Cyclop, of 
M issions. (H . W. T.) 

Monte Oliveto, a rich and famous abbey in It- 
aly, is the most noted place of this order. The Order 
of the Holy Sacrament, also known as the Congregation 
of the Body of Jesus Christ, united with the Olivetcn- 
ses in 1582. See Brunei, Ilist. du Clerge seculier et reg- 
ulier (Amst. 1716, 18mo), ii, 288, 291. 

Monte, Pietro dal, a celebrated Italian ecclesi- 
astical canonist, was born at Venice in the latter part 
of the 15th century. After studying Greek and Ital- 
ian under the direction of Guarino, he was made mas- 
ter of arts in Paris, and then obtained the rank of 
doctor in Padua. In 1433 he was made apostolic pro- 
thonotary, and in 1434 was sent by pope Eugcnius IV to 
the council at Basle. 11c afterwards went to Pome to 
ask of her citizens, in the name of that council, a tax 
for liberating a nephew of the pope, whom cardinal 
Condolmieri had imprisoned. In 1434 he was sent to 
England to collect the taxes due the pontifical court. 
He remained in that country five years, during which 
time he became a favorite of the duke of Gloucester, 
uncle of the king. In 1442 he was made bishop of 
Brescia, a position which he held for two years. lie was 
afterwards sent to France as legate of the Holy Sec. In 
1447 he again visited Pome to assist in the ceremonies 
attending the ordination of pope Nicholas V. On hij 
return to Brescia he founded many churches and a few 
religious institutions. Monte died in 1457. leaving a 
reputation worthy of a learned and pious man. His 
works are, llcpertorium Juris tifriitsque (Bologna, 1465, 
3 vols. fol.) : — Monorchia, in qua generalium eoneiliarum 
materia, tie potestate et prrestantia Romani Pont if vis et 
Jmperatoris discut it ur (Pome, 1496, 4to) : — a Latin trans- 
lation of the M inoculum Euch aristae of St. Epiphany 
(Pome, 1523, 8vo). Some fragments of his discourses 
and letters have been published by cardinal <)uirini in 
his Fr. Barbari Fpistolir, t. ii. and in his Fpistohr ad 
Benediction. — lloefer, A our. Bing. Generate, s. v. 

Montenat, Bknoit, a French ecclesiastic, was 
born about the commencement of the 16th century; he 
was almoner to duke Charles of Bourbon, but he was 
so little known that his name cannot be found in the 
Bibliotheqne Franqaise of La Croix du Maine. At the 
request of Anne of France, daughter of Louis XI, he 
wrote in 1505 a treatise on the Conformite des proph'etes 
\ et Si by lies arcc les douse articles de fa fui ; this work 
remains unedited, and is preserved among the manu- 
scripts of the Imperial Library, No. 7287. See Paulin. 
Paris, Mini user its Franqais de la bibliotheqne du Roi, vii, 
310. — lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Montenegro, called by the natives Tchcruagora, 
and by the Turks Kuradagh, i. e. Black Mountains, in 
view «if the dark appearance of the wooded hills of this 
remarkably mountainous country, is a semi-independent 
Slavish principality, between lat. 42 D 10' and 42° 56' N., 
and long. 18 41' and 20° 22' E. ; bounded on the north 
by the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
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on the south and east by Albania, and on the west by 
the Dalmatian circle of Cattaro, and covering a terri- 
tory of about 1800 square miles, with a population of 

about 180 , 000 . 

General Description . — The country is very mountain- 
ous, and agriculture is therefore prosecuted to a moder- 
ate extent only, and in a very rude and primitive man- 
ner. The products are like those of other European 
lands of the same latitudes. “ The general aspect of 
Montenegro,” says Wilkinson, the celebrated English 
traveller, “is that of a succession of elevated ridges, 
diversified here and there by a lofty mountain -peak, 
and in some parts looking like a sea of immense waves 
turned into stone. Trees and bushes grow amid the 
crags, and in the rugged district of Ceoo the fissures in 
the rocks are like a glacier, which no horse could pass 
over without breaking its legs. The mountains are all 
limestone, as in Dalmatia; but in no part of that coun- 
try do they appear to be tossed about as in Montenegro, 
where a circuitous track, barely indicated by some large 
loose stones, calling itself a road, enables a man on foot 
with difficulty to pass from the crest of one ascent to 
another. Some idea of the rugged character of the 
country may be formed from the impression of the people 
themselves, who say that ‘when God was in the act of 
distributing stones over the earth, the bag that held 
them burst, and let them all fall upon Montenegro.’ 
The chief productions cultivated there are Indian corn 
and potatoes; cabbages, cauliflowers, and tobacco are 
also grown in great quantities, and vegetables are 
among the principal exports of Montenegro. Potatoes, 
indeed, have been a most profitable acquisition to the 
poor mountaineers, as well for home consumption as 
for exportation, since their introduction in 1786” {Dal- 
matia and Montenegro [London, 1848, 2 vols. 8vo], 
i, 411-418). Besides agriculture, the chief occupation 
of the Montenegrins is fishing. There are few who 
exercise any trade, though some perform the offices of 
blacksmiths, farriers, or whatever else their immediate 
wants may require. They are knit together in clans 
and families, and have many feuds among themselves, 
which are perpetuated by the hereditary obligation of 
avenging blood. In their disposition towards strangers 
they are, like most mountaineers, hospitable and cour- 
teous, and bear a friendly feeling for those who sympa- 
thize with their high notions of independence and de- 
votion to their country. They are cheerful in manner, 
and though very rude, yet by no means uncouth. Edu- 
cation among them is at a very low ebb; in fact, it is 
held in contempt, and many, even among the priests, 
are unable to read or write. In 1841 several schools 
were established, and the art of printing introduced; 
but the unsettled state of the country has hitherto pre- 
vented much improvement. Their language is a very 
pure Servian dialect, called by Krasinski “ the nearest 
of all the Slavonian dialects to the original Slavonic 
tongue; that is, that into which the Scriptures were 
translated by St. Cyril and Methodius in the 9th 
century, and which still continues to be the sacred 
tongue of all the Slavonian nations who follow the 
Eastern Church.” 

There are no towns in Montenegro, and the largest vil- 
lage contains only 1200 inhabitants. C'ettigne or Tzet- 
tinie, the seat of government, contains between twenty 
and thirty well-built houses, besides a convent and the 
palace of the prince of Montenegro. The villages are 
unwalled; the houses, or rather huts, which compose 
them are very rarely provided with chimneys, and in 
the elevated districts are more wretched in appearance 
than even the mud-hovels of Ireland. “The houses,” 
says Wilkinson, “are of stone, generally with thatched 
roofs, but many are covered partly or entirely with 
wooden shingles, a mode of roofing very common in Sla- 
vonic countries. Some of the better kinds are roofed 
with tiles, on which large stones, the primitive nails of 
Montenegro, are ranged in squares, to keep them from 
being tom off by the wind. Each house generally con- 


tains one or two rooms on the ground-floor, with a loft 
above, occupying the space between the gables, where 
they keep their Indian corn ami other stores. The as- 
cent to it is by a ladder, applied to a square hole in its 
floor, calling itself a door; and this floor, which per- 
forms the part of ceiling to the lower room, is frequently 
of wicker-work, laid on rafters running from wall to 
wall. The lower room is at once the parlor, the sleep- 
ing-room, and the kitchen ; but in the small villages 
the houses have no loft, and their style of building is 
very primitive, the walls being merely of rude stones, 
without cement, and the roof of the coarsest thatch. In 
the better kind of houses is a bedstead, standing in one 
corner of the room. It may be styled a large bench, 
and generally consists of planks resting on a simple 
frame, having the head and one side to the wall; and a 
foot-board, with a post running up to the ceiling, com- 
pletes the whole wood-work. Those who can afford it 
have a large mattress and quilt, or blankets ;*but no 
Montenegrin bed is encumbered with curtains or sheets, 
and the only extras seen upon it are intended for warmth, 
in which the struccha [somewhat like the Scotch plaid, 
and worn by both sexes over their shoulders] performs 
an essential part. Native visitors are satisfied to roll 
themselves up in their strucche and lie on the floor,- 
which is the bare earth ; and the poorer people, who 
cannot afford bedsteads, do the same at their homes, 
though this is no great hardship to the Montenegrin, 
who is accustomed, as long as the season will allow him, 
to sleep out of doors, upon the ground, or on a bench 
made of stones and mud. But whether in or out of the 
house, in a bed or on the ground, the Montenegrin al- 
ways keeps on his clothes, his arms are close to his side, 
and when aroused by any alarm, or by the approach of 
morning, he is up at the shortest notice; and no toilet 
intervenes, on ordinary occasions, between his rising and 
his pipe. The embers of the fire, which had been cov- 
ered up with ashes the night before, are then scraped 
up, and the usual habits of the day begin. The fire- 
place, which is in another corner of the room, is a raised 
hearth on the floor, with a caldron suspended from a ring 
above; it also serves as an oven, the Montenegrin bread 
being merely dough baked in ashes, as by the Arabs 
now and by the patriarchs of old, and without leaven. 
Chimneys are an unknown luxury in most Montenegrin 
houses, and the smoke escapes as it can. The furniture 
is not abundant, consisting of a bench, a few wooden 
stools, and a simple table; and the only brilliant-look- 
ing objects in the house are the arms and dresses of the 
inmates. Clocks or watches are also luxuries unknown 
to Montenegro, except at Tzettinie and the convents, 
and the only mode of ascertaining time is by watching 
the sun, or by common hour-glasses, and an occasional 
sundial. In some of the wildest mountain districts 
the houses or huts are of the meanest character, made 
of rough stones piled one on the other, or of mere 
wicker-work, and covered with the rudest thatch, the 
whole building being merely a few feet high. Few 
houses in Montenegro have an upper story, except at 
Tzettinie, Kieka, and some other places, where they are 
better built than in the generality of the villages, of solid 
stone, and roofed with tiles. Warm houses are indeed 
very requisite there in winter, when it is very cold, the 
level of the whole country being considerably above the 
sea, amid lofty peaks covered with snow during many 
months, and subject to stormy winds that blow over a 
long range of bleak mountains. The climate, however, 
is healthy, and these hardy people are remarkable for 
longevity. 

“Both men and women are very robust, and they 
are known to carry as much as 200 funti (about 175 
pounds) on their shoulders, over the steepest and 
most rugged rocks. All appear muscular, strong, and 
hardy in Montenegro; and the knotted trees, as they 
grow amid the crags, seem to be emblematic of their 
country, and in character with the tough, sinewy fibre 
of the inhabitants. But, though able, the men are sel- 
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dom inclined to earn- anything, or take any trouble that 
they can transfer to the women, who are the beasts of 
burden in Montenegro; and one sees women toiling 
up the steepest hills under loads which men seldom 
carry in other countries. They are therefore very mus- 
cular and strong, and the beauty they frequently pos- 
sess is soon lost by the hard and coarse complexions 
they acquire, their youth being generally exhausted by 
laborious and unfeminino occupations. The sheaves of 
Indian corn, the bundles of wood, and everything re- 
quired for the house or the granary are carried bv 
women ; and the men are supposed to be too much in- 
terested about the nobler pursuits of war or pillage to 
have time to attend to meaner labors. As soon as the 
tillage of the lands is performed, they think they have 
done all the duties incumbent upon men; the inferior 
drudgery is the province of the women, and the Monte- 
negrin toils only when bis inclination demands the ef- 
fort. The men therefore (as often is the case in that 
state of society), whenever active and exciting pursuits 
are wanting, instead of returning to participate in or 
lighten the toils necessity had imposed on the women, 
are contented to smoke the pipe of idleness or indulge 
in desultory talk, imagining that they maintain the 
dignity of their sex by reducing women to the condition 
of slaves. The men wear a white or yellow cloth frock, 
reaching nearly to the knees, secured by a sash around 
the waist; under it is a red cloth vest, and over it a red 
or green jacket without sleeves, both richly embroidered, 
and the whole covered by a jacket bordered with fur. 
They wear a red Fez cap, and white or red turban, be- 
low which protrudes at the back of the neck a long lock 
of hair. The women wear a fiock or pelisse of white 
cloth and open in front, but much longer than that of 
the men, and trimmed with various devices, and with 
gold ornaments in front as well as around the neck. 
The red cap of the girls is covered with Turkish coins 
arranged like scales. The red cap of the married women 
lias, instead of coins, a black silk border, and on gala 
days a bandeau of gold ornaments. Women and men 
wear opanche (sandals), the soles of which are made of 
untainted ox-hide, with the hair taken off, and that side 
outward, and these enable them to run over the steep- 
est and most slippery rocks with facility. The mar- 
riage ceremonies are celebrated with great signs of re- 
joicing. Fating and drinking form a principal part of 
the festivity, with the noisy discharge of guns and pis- 
tols, and the duration of the entertainment depends on 
the condition of the parties.” When a young man re- 
solves on marrying, he expresses the wish to the oldest 
and nearest relation of his family, who repairs to the 
bouse of the girl, and asks her parents to consent to the 
match. This is seldom refused; but if the girl objects 
to the suitor, he induces some of his friends to join him 
and carry her off; which done, he obtains the blessing 
of a priest, and the matter is then arranged with the 
parents. The bride only receives her clothes, and some 
cattle, for her dowry. 

Political Divisions and Government . — Montenegro is 
divided into the districts of Montenegro Proper and 
15rda or Zjeta, each of these being subdivided into four 
“naliies” or departments, and these are further sub- 
divided, each subdivision having its own hereditary 
chief. Some islands in the Fake of Scutari also belong 
to Montenegro. I'ntil 1852 the bead of the govern- 
ment was the Yladika (“metropolitan,” or “spiritual 
chief”), who, besides his proper office of archbishop ami 
ecclesiastical superior, was at the same time chief ruler, 
lawgiver, judge, and military leader. This theocratic 
administration became (1(507) hereditary in the IVtro- 
vitch family, but as the vladika cannot marry, the dig- 
nity was inherited through brothers and nephews. (See 
below.) Since 1x52 the two offices have been disjoined, 
and the vladika is restricted to bis ecclesiastical office, 
while the cares of government devolve upon the “(Jos- 
podar” (“hospodar”) or lord, though the common people 
etiU apply to him the title “sveti gospodar,” which 


properly lielongs to the vladika alone. The vladika 
Pietro II (1830-51) established a senate of sixteen mem- 
bers, elected from the chief families of the country, and 
in this body the executive power is vested. The pub- 
lic officers, local judges, and public representatives are 
appointed by popular election. From time to time an 
Assembly of all the adult males of the country takes 
place in a grassy hollow near Cettigne, the capital ; but 
the powers of this assembly are very undefined. For 
defraying the expenses of government, taxes are levied 
on each household. The prince also receives from Uus- 
sia a subsidy of 8000 ducats (£3733), and from France 
one of 50,0*00 francs (£11)80). As the Montenegrin, 
even when engaged in agricultural operations, is always 
armed with ride, yataghan, and pistols, an army of 
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20,000 men can be summoned on the shortest notice, 
anti in desperate cases 14,000 more troops can be raised. 
Their intense love of independence and heroism in de- 
fence of their country are worthy of the highest respect ; 
but out of their own country they are savage barbari- 
J ans, who destroy with lire and sword everything they 
I cannot carry off. 

History . — Montenegro belonged in the Middle Ages 
to the great Servian kingdom, but after the dismember- 
, ment of the latter, and its conquest by the Turks at the 
I battle of Kossovo (1389), the Montenegrins, under their 
prince, who was of the royal blood of Scrvia, maintained 
their independence, though compelled to relinquish the 
level tracts about Scutari, with their chief fortress of 
Zabliak, and coniine themselves to the mountains (1485). 
In 1516 their last secular prince resigned his office, and 
transferred the government to the vladika. The Porte 
continued to assert its claim to Montenegro, and in- 
cluded it in the pachalic of Scutari; but the country 
was not conquered till 1719. and on the withdrawal of 
the 'Turks soon afterwards, it resumed its independence. 
In 1710 Montenegro sought and obtained the protection 
of llussia, the czar agreeing to grant an annual sub- 
sidy on condition of harassing the Turks by inroads, and 
this compact has, down to the present time, been laith- 
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fully observed by both parties. Another part of the 
agreement was that the vladika be consecrated by tlie 
czar, and this continues to be done even now, though 
this officer is at present only an ecclesiastical rider. In 
1796 the prince-bishop, Pietro I, defeated the pacha of 
Scutari, who had invaded Montenegro, with the loss of 
30,000 men ; and for the next quarter of a century we 
hear no more of Turkish invasions. The Montenegrins 
rendered important aid to Russia in 1803 against the 
French in Dalmatia, and took a prominent part in the 
attack on Ragusa, the capture of Curzola, and other 
achievements. Pietro II, who ruled from 1830 to 1851, 
made great efforts to civilize his people and improve 
their condition. He established the senate, introduced 
schools, and endeavored, though unsuccessfully, to put 
an end to internal feuds and predatory expeditions 
into the neighboring provinces. Some Turkish dis- 
tricts having joined Montenegro, the Turks attaeked the 
latter in 1832, but were repulsed. A dispute with Aus- 
tria regarding the boundary resulted in a war, which 
was terminated by treaty in 1840. In 1851 the last 
prince-bishop died, and his successor, Danilo I, sepa- 
rated the religious from the secular supremacy, retain- 
ing the latter under the title of gospodar. This step 
caused the czar Nicholas to withdraw his subsidy (which 
was renewed, and the arrears paid, by the czar Alexan- 
der II), and the imposition of taxes thus rendered nec- 
essary caused great confusion. This was taken advan- 
tage of by the Turks, who, under Omer Pasha, invaded 
the country; but the intervention of the great powers 
compelled a treaty, Feb. 15, 1853. Danilo, however, in 
vain endeavored to obtain the recognition of Montene- 
gro as an independent power, though he repaired to the 
Paris Conference in 1857 for this purpose, lie, more- 
over, greatly improved the laws and condition of the 
country. In 1860 the Montenegrins excited an insur- 
rection against the Turkish rule in the Herzegovina, 
which was soon suppressed, and in return they them- 
selves were so hard pressed by the Turks that they were 
glad to agree to a treaty (Sept. 13, 1862) by which the 
sovereignty of the Sublime Porte over Montenegro was 
recognised, though the >vord itself consigning such au- 
thority is not stated in the compact. The present ruler 
of the country is Nikita, a man of good education, se- 
cured in Paris and Berlin, and an excellent politician, 
who has been actively engaged in seeking support from 
Austria, Russia, and Germany to establish the complete 
independence of his realm. Since the commencement 
of the Pan-Slavic movement he has enjoyed many fa- 
vors from Russia, and received from its emperor in 1869, 
while on a visit to St. Petersburg, a historical sword, 
with the Servian inscription “God save the king. - ’ 
In 1874 new complications arose with Turkey on ac- 
count of murders committed on the Albanian borders, 
and Montenegro declared war in January, 1875; but a 
compromise was effected towards the end of the month. 
Since 1871 a political weekly has been published at 
Cettigne, and there are now telegraphic connections in 
the Montenegrin possessions. There is also a post- 
office department, which was established with the aid 
of the Austrian government in 1872. The most recent 
improvements are of a character indicating a very 
rapid progress in culture. 

Religion — The Montenegrins are members of the 
Non-united Greek Church, excepting only a few Ro- 
man Catholics and Jews. The czar of Russia is recog- 
nised as the highest authority, for to him belongs the 
ordination of the Vladika, the spiritual head of the Mon- 
tenegrin Church. As we have seen above, the vladika 
was formerly both temporal and spiritual ruler. He is 
now prince-bishop, and next to him in authority stands 
the archimandrite of the convent of Ostrok. Priests, 
of whom there are about 200, are ordained by the vla- 
dika, and are eharged thirty dollars for admission to holy 
orders, the money going to the state. They join in war 
and in the other occupations of the people. The priests 
must also be married before they cau come up for con- 



secration, but the vladika is not allowed to marry; and 
as the office must be kept within the family to which 
it has descended since 1516, the succession always falls 
to a nephew, or some other male relative. The vladika 
has an annual revenue of 810,000. The Montenegrin 
Greek Christians, who number, according to the * Statis- 
tical Year-book of the Russian Empire (vol. ii, 1871), 
125,000, hate the pope equally as the Turks. They re- 
ject images, crucifixes, and pictures, and will not admit 
a Romanist without rebaptizing him. Monasticism ex- 
ists to a small extent. Their principal convents are 
! those of Tzetinie, Ostrok, and St. Stefano. See Wilkin- 
son, Dalmatia and Montenegro , vol. i, ch. vi ; Krasinski, 
Montenegro and the Slavonians in Turkey (Lond. 1855) ; 
and the same author in the Brit, and For. Qu. Rev. 
July, 1840; Vaelik, La, Souverainte du Montenegro 
(Leipsic, 1858); Ubieini, Les Series du Turquie (Paris, 
1865) ; Noe, Montenegro (Leipsic, 1870) ; Nightingale, 
Religious Ceremonies, p. 99-112 ; Daniels, Geographic , ii, 
61 sq. 

Montenses seems to have been a local name of 
the Donatists. St. Augustine says distinctly that in his 
time those heretics were called “Montenses” at Rome 
(Aug. I her. lxix). Epiphanius and Theodoret both asso- 
ciate the name, on the other hand, with the A "ovations 
(Epiph. T/cer. lix; Theodor. Ilcer.-fab. iii, 5). In the 
early list of heresies which goes under the name of St. 
Jerome it is said that the Montenses were found chiefly 
at Rome, and that they were so named because they had 
concealed themselves in the hill-country during a time 
of persecution. This author speaks of them as distinct 
from the Donatists and Novations, but as adopting the 
heresy of the one as to the rejection of penitents, and 
of the other as to rebaptism (Pseudo-Hieron. fndicul. 
de I I ceres, xxxiv). In one of the canons of the African 
code, which directs the mode of receiving a person into 
the Church when coming “de Donatistis vel de Monten- 
sibus,” the two names seem to be used as synonymous. 

Montereuil, Berxardix, a learned Jesuit, was 
born in Paris in 1569, and died there in 1646. But lit- 
tle is known of his personal history. He is, however, 
distinguished for his works, of which A History of the 
early State of the Church and A Life of Jesus Christ are 
highly esteemed. 

Montesar. See Moncox. 

Montesiao, Axtiiony, a noted Spanish Domini- 
can, flourished in the 16th century. He entered the 
order at Salamanca, and died as a martyr in the West 
Indies in 1645. His only work is, Informatio juridica 
in Jmkeorum defensionem. See Eehard, Biblioth. Prce- 
dicatorum (Par. 1719-21, 2 vols. fol.), ii, 123. 

Montespan, Fran^oise Athenais, Marquise de, 
one of the mistresses of Louis XIV, noted for her prof- 
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ligacv and vices, dcsen-es a place here because of the 
influence she exerted on the fate of the religion of 
France. She was born in 10-11, married to the marquis 
de Montcspan in 1GG3, but, supplanting the duchess dc 
laA'alliere in the affections of the king in lGG8,the mar- 
quis was banished from court. The marchioness, freed 
from the authority of her husband, became the mistress 
of a ruler who claimed to be a faithful servant of the 
Church of Home. In 1G70 she accompanied him to 
Flanders, and unblushinglv revealed her real position at 
court. .She openly braved the queen and the whole 
kingdom. But, what, is stranger still, she endeavored 
to reconcile imperious vice with humble piety, and 
formed a set of morals for herself which Christians 
would hardly care to endorse. She did not disdain to 
work for the poor, and, like many others, brought her- 
self to believe that frequent alms and exterior practices 
of devotion would purchase a pardon for everything. 
She even presented herself at the communion-table, fa- 
vored by absolutions, which she either purchased from 
mercenary or procured from ignorant priests. ( >ne day 
she endeavored to obtain absolution from the curate of 
a village who had been recommended to her on account 
of his flexibility, “ What !” said this man of God, “ are 
you that marchioness de Montcspan whose crime is an 
offence to the whole kingdom ? Go, madam, renounce 
your wicked habits, and then come to this awful tribu- 
nal.” She went, not indeed to renounce her wicked 
habits, but to complain to the king of the insult she had 
received, and to demand justice upon the confessor. The 
king, naturally religious, was not sure that his author- 
ity extended so far as to judge of what passed in the 
holy sacraments, and therefore consulted Bossnet, pre- 
ceptor to the dauphin and bishop of Condom, and the 
duke de Montauzicr, his governor. The minister and 
the bishop both supported the curate, and tried upon 
this occasion to detach the king from Madame de Mon- 
tespan. The strife was doubtful for some time, but the 
mistress at length prevailed. In 1G76 she lost her hold 
on the king, who had fallen in love with Madame de 
Maintcnon (q. v.), and she never regained her former 
position in the reign of her master and former lover. 
She retired to Paris for the winter, and in the summer 
visited watering-places. In 1707, while away at one 
of these places ( Bourbon), she died, neither regretted by 
the king, her children, nor the nation. One half of her 
life was spent in grandeur, and the other half in con- 
tempt. She was rather ashamed of her faults than pen- 
itent for them. In a word, her reign was so intolerable 
and fatal that it was looked upon in France as a judg- 
ment from heaven. See General Biographicul JJiction - 
art/, s. v.; Saint-Simon. Memoires ; Voltaire, Biecle de 
J.onis A IV; 1 loussaye, Mile, de la Yalliere et Mme . de 
Montespan ; see also Loris XIV. (J. II. W.) 

Montes Pietatis (Fr. Mont de Pietc , ltal. Monte 
di Pietu) is the name of charitable institutions, thor- 
oughly Christian in origin and purpose, the object of 
which is to lend money to the very poor at a moder- 
ate rate of interest. They date from the close of the 
mediieval period, when all such transactions were in the 
hands of usurers, to whom the necessities of the poor 
were but an inducement to the most oppressive extor- 
tion. The principle was to advance small sums, not or- 
dinarily exceeding $lt>0, on llie security of pledges, but 
at a rate of interest barely sufficient to cover the work- 
ing expenses of the institution, any surplus to be ex- 
pended for charitable purposes. The earliest of these 
charitable banks is believed to have been that founded by 
the Minorite Barnabas at Perugia in MG4, and was con- 
firmed by pope Paul III. Another was founded at Pad- 
ua in 1-191, and a third (the first in Germany) was es- 
tablished in 14!*x at Nuremberg, 'flic first opened at 
Home was under Leo X ; and the Human Monti di Pictii 
are confessed to have been at all times the most suc- 
cessful and the best managed in Italy. The institution 
extended to Florence, Milan, Naples, and other cities. 
The Mont-de-Pidtc system has been generally intro- 


duced into France and Germany, the state now control- 
ling its affairs, and not the Church. It has also been 
introduced into Spain, and into the Spanish provinces 
of the Netherlands. It formed the model of the Loan- 
Fund Board of Ireland, established by the administra- 
tion of queen Victoria. (J. II. W.) 

Montesquieu, Ciiaui.es de Second at, Baron 
de la lirede et de, one of the most noted moralists of the 
world, and a celebrated French writer, was born Jan. IS, 
1 CN!>, at the Chateau de la Brede, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Bordeaux. lie was descended from a 
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noble and otherwise distinguished family of the prov- 
ince of Guicnnc. Even as a youth he gave the promise 
of his future fame. Ills habits were most studious, and 
his desire for learning was encouraged in every way by 
a fond and judicious father. While engaged in a most 
laborious study of the civil law, with a view to the pro- 
fession for which he was destined, young Montesquieu 
was also much devoted to the study of general litera- 
ture and philosophy, and even found time to prepare a 
work on a theological subject, namely, Whether the 
Idolatry which prevailed among the Heathen deserved 
eternal Damnation ? 1 1 is love of the writers of antiq- 

uity had led 1dm to enter the lists in defence of pagan 
writers, pronouncing them worthy of salvation. The 
hook was favorably received, but did not create much 
stir. In 1714 Montesquieu attained the rank of **con- 
seiller” in the Parliament of Bordeaux, and three years 
afterwards, on the death of a paternal uncle, he suc- 
ceeded at the same time to his fortune and to his post 
of “president a mortier” in the same Parliament. With 
the most assiduous and conscientious disc harge of his 
duties as a judge, he yet continued the pursuit of liter- 
ature. His most favorite studies were historical and 
moral sciences. But he also loved the study of the nat- 
ural sciences, and even joined in 171G the Academy of 
Bordeaux, zealous to direct the attention of this body 
to physical science. He seems at this time to have 
been very much impressed with the importance of phys- 
ical science. He wrote about this time his Physical 
History of the .4 indent and Modern World, which was 
published in 1711*. lie shortly returned, however, and 
allowed the academy likewise to return, to literature and 
morals; and he now wrote several small essays on literary 
and moral subjects, which were read at meetings of the 
academy. In 1721, just six years after lhc death of 
Louis XIV. when France had outlived the lethargy of 
the last years of the great reign, and the orgies of the 
regency were in full swing, Montesquieu appeared with 
the work which tirst brought him fame, the Lettres Per- 
sanes, which was published anonymously. The author, 
however, was soon recognised, and Ins name was in ev- 
erybody's mouth. The hook, in which, in the charac- 
ter of a Persian, he ridicules with exquisite humor and 
clear, sharp criticism the religions, political, social, and 
literary life of his countrymen, secured him a place in 
the ** Academy," though lie had even levied his attacks 
against it. It is supposed that t lie Sirnmns of Hufresny, 
or the Kspion Pure, suggested the plan of this work, 
hut, be tliis as it may, its execution is entirely original. 
“The delineation of Oriental manners,” says D’Alem- 
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bert, “real or supposed, of the pride and the dulness of 
Asiatic love, is but the smallest of the author’s objects ; 
it serves only, so to speak, as a pretext for his delicate 
satire of our customs, and for other important matters 
which he fathoms, though appearing but to glance at 
them.” Some censures which Montesquieu in his Per- 
sian Letters bestowed upon the conduct of Louis XIV 
caused the work to be regarded with an evil eye at 
court; and one or two sarcasms levelled at the pope 
awakened the zeal of such as were rigidly devout Ro- 
manists, or- found it convenient to seem so, and Mon- 
tesquieu was industriously represented as a man equally 
hostile to the interest of religion and the peace of soci- 
ety. Those calumnies reached the ear of cardinal de 
Fleurv; and when Montesquieu, sustained by the public 
opinion of his talents, applied for the place which M. 
Sacy’s death had left vacant in the French Academy, 
that learned body was made to understand that his 
majesty would never give his consent to the writer of 
the Lettres Persanes ; because, though his majesty had 
not read the work, persons in whom he placed confi- 
dence had pointed out its poisonous tendency. Without 
feeling too much anxiety for literary distinction, Mon- 
tesquieu perceived the fatal effect that such an accusa- 
tion might produce upon his dearest interests. Accord- 
ing to D’Alembert, Montesquieu waited upon Fleurv, 
therefore, and signified that, although for particular rea- 
sons he had not acknowledged the Lettres Persanes, he 
was very far from wishing to disown that work, which 
he believed to contain nothing disgraceful to him, and 
which ought at least to be read before it was condemned. 
Struck by these remonstrances, the cardinal perused the 
work, the objections were removed, and France avoided 
the disgrace of forcing this great man to depart, as he 
had threatened, and seek among foreigners, who invited 
him, the security and respect which his own country 
seemed little inclined to grant. This story of D’Alem- 
bert is by some discredited, and, instead of it, Voltaire’s 
version is accepted. According to him, “Montesquieu 
adopted a skilful artifice to regain the minister’s favor : 
in two or three days he prepared a new edition of his 
book, in which he retrenched or softened whatever 
might be condemned by a cardinal and a minister. M. 
de Montesquieu himself carried the work to Fleurv — no 
great reader — who examined a part of it. This air of 
confidence, supported by the zeal of some persons in au- 
thority, quieted the cardinal, and Montesquieu gained 
admission to the Academy” ( Ecricains ilu Sieele de 
Louis XI V, sec. Montesquieu ). The authenticity of this 
statement, however, appears to rest solely on A'oltaire’s 
evidence, not altogether unexceptionable in the present 
case. D’Alembert’s account is generally preferred. 
Shortly after his admission to the Academy, Jan. 24, 
1728, Montesquieu set out for a journey to qualify him- 
self for the arduous task of investigating and appreci- 
ating the different political or civil constitutions of an- 
cient or modern times, and in order to study, as far as 
possible, the manners and character, the physical and 
moral condition, of the European nations bv actual in- 
spection. He first visited Vienna, along with lord Wal- 
degrave, the English ambassador. From this city, after 
conversing with the celebrated prince Eugene, and sur- 
veying all that seemed worthy of notice, lie passed into 
Hungary, and afterwards to Italy, where he met with 
lord Chesterfield, and travelled in his company to Ven- 
ice. While examining the singular institutions of this 
republic, and canvassing the subject with eager frank- 
ness in places of public resort, he learned that he had 
incurred the displeasure of the authorities, and was in 
danger of persecution. He instantly embarked for Fu- 
cino, next visited Rome, and, having surveyed Switzer- 
land and the United Provinces, he repaired in 1730 to 
Great Britain. Newton and Locke were dead, but the 
philosophical traveller found men in England qualified 
to estimate his talents. He was respected and patronized 
by queen Caroline, and enjoyed the intimacy of Pope, 
Bolingbroke, and many other eminent characters of that 


period. He spent there two years, and collected much 
material for his future literary labors. He was made 
aware of the great esteem in which the English held 
him by being chosen a fellow of the Royal Society. 
After liis return to Brede, Montesquieu published his 
Considerations sur les Causes de la Grandeur et de la 
Decadence des Roma ins (Paris, 1734), a masterly view 
of Roman history, expressed in a sententious, oracular, 
and vigorous style. “ In attempting to derive the gran- 
deur and downfall of Rome from the admitted principles 
of human nature, he gave a new turn to such investi- 
gations. If some elements of a problem so complex 
have been omitted, and others rated too high or too low, 
the work must be allowed to exhibit views of political 
society, at all times specious, often equally just and 
profound: the vivid pictures, the acute and original 
thoughts, with which it everywhere abounds, are to be 
traced in many succeeding speculations. It deserves 
praise also for the manly and liberal tone of feeling that 
pervades it.” But by far his greatest work, on which 
lie had been engaged for twenty years, the Esprit des 
Lois, he published in 1748 (Geneva, 2 vols.). In it 
Montesquieu attempts to exhibit the relation between 
the laws of different countries and their local and social 
circumstances. It was immensely popular. No fewer 
than twenty-two editions were published in eighteen 
months, and it was translated into various European 
languages. “The Esprit des Lois" says a contempora- 
ry, “is a wonderfully good book, considering the age in 
which it appeared. Without adopting Voltaire’s hyper- 
eulogistic criticism, that ‘ w T hen the human race had lost 
their charters, Montesquieu rediscovered and restored 
them,’ it may be said that it was the first -work in which 
the questions of civil liberty were ever treated in an 
enlightened and systematic manner, and to Montes- 
quieu, more than to any other man, is it owing that the 
science of politics has become a favorite subject of study 
with the educated public.” “ The Esprit des Lois," says 
another, “is one of the most laborious books ever writ- 
ten. It had an immense influence on the literature of 
the age, and founded that method of philosophizing and 
finding out facts to justify opinion which characterized 
his followers of the French school, and entered in a 
great measure into the spirit of the Scottish school of 
philosophy. Like most original-minded men, he brought 
to his work a degree of genius and knowledge which his 
imitators could not cope with, and which concealed, in 
his hands, the defects’of the system.” “ Notwithstand- 
ing,” says Villemain, “ some expressions here and there 
inexact, according to our ideas, from their very material- 
ism, the character of his writing is generally metaphys- 
ical. Succeeding the light and brilliant epicureanism 
and scepticism of the 18th century, the Esprit des Lois 
began the spiritualist reaction which Rousseau carried 
on” ( Cours de Litterature, vol. i, cli. iv). The work ren- 
dered great service to humanitarianism by the respect 
it paid to human life. Pascal, indeed, in his letter on 
homicide, had preceded him in this, but we know how 
indifferent on this subject were the courtly and elegant 
Frenchmen of that day; how little they troubled them- 
selves about “those Breton peasants who were never 
tired of being hanged.” Montesquieu did not wish ab- 
solutely to restrain the utmost penal power of the law, 
but he recommended clemency and equity, and in his 
own century Tuscany abolished capital punishment. 
As Dr. Vinet has well said, we may further commend 
the author of the Spirit of Laics for his “ respect for 
human nature; his love for justice; his true philan- 
thropy; his reverence for all the virtues which ennoble 
man and his destiny; and, in short, for his attachment 
to the principles which form the basis of human soci- 
ety.” But, though the work found many friends, there 
were yet some who took decided exception to many of 
its doctrines. Thus the editor of the Gazette Ecclesias- 
tique, long deeply engaged in the Jansenist quarrels 
which then agitated France, assailed the author of the 
Esprit des Lois in two pamphlets with the charge of 
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deism, and the weightier though contradictory one of ! 
following the doctrines of Spinoza. The defence which ■ 
Montesquieu published, admirable for its strain of polite 1 
irony, candor, and placid contempt, was entirely trium- 
phant. Indeed, abilities of a much lower order than his 
would have sufficed to cover with ridicule the weak and 
purblind adversary who discovered the source of the 
Esprit des Lois in the Bull Unigenitus , and blamed his 
opponent for neglecting to examine the doctrines of 
grace and original sin. It is to be wished that Montes- 
quieu had employed means so legitimate to counteract 
1 lupin’s criticism. 1 1 is admirers would willingly forget 
that when a copy of the latter’s work, ready for circula- 
tion, fell into his hands, he carried it to the royal mis- 
tress, Madame Pompadour, and allowed her to inform 
Dupin that, as the Esprit eles Lois enjoyed her special 
favor, all objections to it must, be instantly suppressed. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Montesquieu 
held a place peculiarly his own, and quite apart from 
the Christian writers, lie was a moralist to be sure, 
but lie did not claim to be a theologian, nor even a 
devoted or enthusiastic Christian, but simply a cold and 
calculating philosopher, and as such it was much for 
him to turn aside and pay the high tributes and warm 
encomiums to Christianity which he did pay in all his 
writings; and it may indeed be asserted that “among 
the laymen of the 18th century no one has spoken so 
admirably of Christianity.” Says he, in the Spirit of 
Laws , “IIow admirable the Christian religion, which, 
while it seems only to have in view the felicity of the 
other life, constitutes the happiness of this” (bk. xxiv, 
ch. iii). This is very unlike the sneering infidelity of 
Bayle or Voltaire. 

Montesquieu's moral doctrine is, perhaps, best gleaned 
from his 1 'msecs Uicerses, collected from his MSS., and 
published in 1758. From this work it appears that he 
differed little from the ancient stoicism, though he has 
not laid it down in a systematic form. II is own nature 
was his true system. Nevertheless he loses no oppor- 
tunity of boasting of stoicism in general: “No philoso- 
pher has ever made men feel the sweetness of virtue 
and the dignity of their nature better than Marcus Au- 
relius; he affects the heart, enlarges the soul, and ele- 
vates the mind.” “If 1 could for a moment cease to 
think that 1 am a Christian, I could not possibly avoid 
ranking the destruction of the sect of Zeno among the 
misfortunes that have befallen the human race.” The 
stoicism of Montesquieu is softenecl and restrained by a 
certain feeling of religion. Stoicism alone could not 
satisfy this loving mind. In the picture which he 
draws of human virtues, the idea of Cod constantly re- 
turns, not as something useless, but as its necessary com- 
pletion. lie several times took the opportunity of ex- 
pressing the very lively aversion that he lelt to atheism : 
“ The pious man and atheist always talk of religion : the 
one speaks of what, he loves, and the other of what he 
fears.” This aversion, which had its principle in the 
uprightness of his mind, was strengthened by his ac- 
quaintance with the real necessities ami true condition 
of society. He defended with no less warmth the im- 
mortality of the soul : “Although the immortality of the 
soul were an error, I should be sorry not to believe it : 
I confess I am not so humble as the atheists. I know 
not how they think, but, for myself, I would not ex- 
change the idea of my immortality for the happiness of 
a day. I delight in believing that I am immortal as 
Cod himself. Independently of revelation, metaphys- 
ics give me a very strong hope of my eternal happiness, 
which I would not willingly renounce. Indifference 
about a future life leads us to be soft and easy with re- 
gard to the present, and renders us insensible anil in- 
capable of everything which implies an effort.” Mon- 
tesquieu knew that all religion is social, while atheism 
is eminently anti-social. Montesquieu felt this, and 
more than once expressed it. Not only does he admit 
that “all religions contain precepts useful to society,” 
but lie declares that religion is the best guarantee that 


we can have for the morals of mankind and he goes 
so far as to say that “all societies require a religion.” 
No one has shown better than he the intimate relation 
between religion and social life; and it is interesting to 
observe that it is in the Persian Letters, namely, in the 
work into which he has introduced the rashest state- 
ments, and in which he has conceded most to the ideas 
and manners of his time, that we find this remarkable 
passage, which explains so well what we have merely 
indicated : “ In any religion which we profess, the ob- 
servance of laws, love to men, devotedness to parents, 
are always the first religious acts. . . . For, whatever 
religion a man professes, the moment any religion is 
supposed, it must also necessarily be supposed that God 
loves mankind, since he establishes a religion to render 
them happy; that, if he loves men, we are certain of 
pleasing him in loving them also; that is, in exercising 
towards them all the duties of charity and humanity, 
and not breaking the laws under which they live.” In 
the Spirit of Laws, and in the Thoughts, we meet with 
passages much stronger in favor of Christianity, prov- 
ing that Montesquieu understood it far better than 
the moralists of his time, at least in the philosophical 
view. lint for further development of these criticisms 
we must refer the reader to Vi net. Hist, of French Lit, 
18/7t Century (Engl, by the Hev. James Bryce, Kdinb. 
1855, 8vo), p. 199 sq. Montesquieu died at I’aris, Feb. 
10, 1755. The private character of Montesquieu was 
such as the tendency of his works might lead us to an- 
ticipate. Possessing that calm independence which se- 
cured him respect, he possessed also that mildness and 
benignity of character which displayed itself in a cheer- 
ful temper, and obtained for him universal love. He was 
distinguished by the readiness which he always mani- 
fested to use his influence with the government in be- 
half of persecuted men of letters; and strict frugality 
frequently enabled him, without impairing the property 
of his family, to mitigate the wants of the indigent. 
Burke characterizes him as “a genius not born in every 
country or every time; a man gifted by nature with 
a penetrating, aquiline eye; with a judgment trained 
by the most extensive erudition ; with a herculean 
robustness of mind, and nerves not to be broken with 
labor.” The most complete edition of his works is that 
by D’Alembert and Yillemain (Paris, 1827, 8 vols. 8vo). 
Nugent’s translation of the Spirit of the Laws, together 
with D’Alembert’s biographical sketch of Montesquieu, 
were published at Cincinnati in 1873. See Voltaire, Sie- 
cle de Louis XIV it Louis XV; D’Alembert. Eloge de 
Montesquieu ; Villemain, Eloge de Montesquieu (1820); 
Piaux, Xotiee sur Montesquieu (1849); Maupertuis, Eloge 
de Montesquieu (1755); Bersot, Montesquieu (Paris, 
1852) ; Burs, Montesquieu n. Cartesius, in Philos, Mo- 
natshefie,OiA.\, 1809; Sainto-Bcuve, Causeries du Lumli, 
vii, 41 sq. ; Menuechet, Litterature Mode rue (Paris, 
1857, 12mo), iv, 125-113; and the excellent article in 
the Edinburgh Cyclop, s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Montesquieu -Fezensac, he, Fkan^ois Xa- 
viek Maim 1 Antoine, able, a French ecclesiastic, was 
horn near Audi in 1757. He was a deputy from the 
clergy of Paris to the States-General in 1789. and was 
twice elected president of the National Assembly. 1 far- 
ing the Beigu of Terror lie took refuge in England, but 
after the second Bestorntion returned to bis native coun- 
try and was made a duke, receiving the title of minis- 
ter of state. I le died in 18.32. See Guizot, J/ emoins . — 
! Iloefcr, A 'our. Blog. (Je ne rale, s. v. 

Monteth (or Monteitli, or even MontietlD, 
liOiticitT, a Scotch priest, who was chaplain of cardinal 
de Betz and a canon of Notre Dame, flourished near t he 
middle of the 17th century, lie wrote mainly works 
on secular history. See Allibonc, Diet, of British and 
A merican .1 uthors, s. v. 

Monteverde, Cr.Armo, an Italian composer, was 
born at Cremona about 15(>5, and died at Venice in 1049. 
lie composed both secular and ecclesiastical music, but 
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\ra$ particularly celebrated for his motets and madri- 
gals; of the latter he produced five books. 

Montfaucon, Bernard de, one of the learned 
Benedictines of Saint-Maur, noted for his valuable an- 
tiquarian labors, was horn Jan. 1/, lG5o, of a high fam- 
ily of Soulage, in Languedoc. He early evinced great 
facilitv for acquiring languages, and a remarkable love 
of study. He was educated at the College of Limoux, 
hut threw aside his hooks, and in 167*2 entered the army, 
and served in several campaigns under Turenne. After 
the death of his parents, he joined the Benedictines at 
Toulouse in 1675. His time was now largely employed 
in correcting the Latin translations of the Greek Church 
historians. Dom Claude Martin, to whom he commu- 
nicated his work, pointed him out to his superiors as a 
man of great capacity, and particularly fitted to take a 
part in the publication of the Greek fathers contem- 
plated by the Congregation of St. Maur. He was con- 
sequently called to Paris in 1687. The following year 
he published his Analecta sice varia opuscula Greece 
(Paris, 1844, 4to), which contains also some lives of 
saints. In 1690 he published La verite de Vhistoire de 
Judith (2d ed. Paris, 1692, 12mo), in which, with a 
great deal of historical talent, he attempts to establish 
the authenticity of the facts related in that narrative 
against the opinion of those who consider it as a fable 
or a parable. But his reputation rests chiefly on the 
part he took in the publication of the works of the fa- 
thers. He first gave Athanasius (Paris, 1698, 3 vols. 
folio), revised by means of the MSS. of Paris and of the 
Vatican, with a new Latin translation ; the third vol- 
ume contains the doubtful and spurious works. With 
this is connected the Collectio nova patrum etscriptorum 
Greecorum (Par. 1707, 2 vols. fol.). In this work .Mont- 
faucon gives, besides an excellent biography of Athana- 
sius, some newly discovered works of that father, those 
of Eusebius of Caesarea, and the Topoejraphia. Christiana 
of the Egyptian monk Cosmas Indicopleustes. The 
critical tact and acumen, the extensive learning, and 
the thorough linguistic knowledge which Montfaucon 
evinced in these works, led his superiors to intrust him 
also with the publication of the works of Chrysostom. 
As the MSS. at Paris were insufficient, he was sent to 
Rome to consult the codices of that city. Innocent XII 
showed him the greatest regard, while one of the libra- 
rians of the Vatican, out of jealousy, defamed and perse- 
cuted him. He refused high offices which were opened 
to him at Rome, and devoted himself exclusively to his 
studies. The pope and cardinals were lavish in their 
attentions, and Montfaucon, during the intervals of his 
ecclesiastical functions, gave frequent and unequivocal 
proofs of the learning which he possessed and was anx- 
ious to augment. It is related that Zacagni, then sub- 
librarian of the Vatican, feeling his vanity wounded hv 
the praise bestowed on this accomplished foreigner, laid 
several schemes to lower him in the public estimation. 
One day while Montfaucon, among a crowd of distin- 
guished persons, happened to be sauntering in the libra- 
ry, Zacagni, with affected politeness, requested the an- 
tiquary to favor him with the date of a Greek manu- 
script which he spread out before him. Montfaucon 
replied that apparently it was written about 700 years 
ago. His antagonist, with a triumphant sneer, desired 
him to observe the name of Basil, the Macedonian, writ- 
ten at the top. The Frenchman asked if it were not 
Basil Porphyrogenitus, later by 150 years; and as this, 
upon examination, proved to be the ease, Zacagni re- 
tired with his manuscript, and thenceforth left the 
stranger at peace. After his return to Paris Montfaucon 
published the Hexapla of Origen (1713, 2 vols. fol.), with 
variations, notes, and introductory remarks not only on 
the work itself, but on the general history of the Greek 
versions of the Bible. His next publication was an 
edition of the works of Chrysostom (Par. 1718 sq., 13 
vols. fol.; Venice, 1780, 14 vols. 4to). Montfaucon had 
consulted the French, Roman, English, and German cod- 
ices ; the text was accompanied by a new Latin transla- 


tion, a biography of Chrysostom, numerous notes, and 
an introduction to each separate work. This is univer- 
sally pronounced one of the clief-d’ceuvres of the Mau- 
rines, and the best edition of this Church father. Some 
time previous to this Montfaucon had published anoth- 
er valuable work, Le Livre de Philon de la 1 r ie Contem- 
plative (Par. 1709, 12mo), with notes, and an attempt to 
prove that the Therapeutse of whom Philo speaks were 
Christians; and in 1710 an Epistola on the fact men- 
tioned by Rufinus that St. Athanasius baptized children 
when himself a child. In 1719 he gave to the world a 
great work on the history of art, entitled, L'Antiquife 
expliquee et Representee en Figures ; and in 1729 Les 
Monuments de la Monarchic Frangaise. His last hut 
not least important work is his Bibliotheca Bibliotheca- 
rum MBS. nova (Par. 1739, 2 vols. fol.). He died sud- 
denly at the abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Pres, Dec. 21, 
1741. He was chosen a member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions in 1719, and contributed many papers to this 
and other learned bodies. Montfaucon was celebrated 
for the mildness and benignity of his character. Neither 
the favors which he had received from an emperor, nor 
the honors with which he was decorated by two succes- 
sive popes, could at all abate his humility; and strangers 
who conversed with him returned not more surprised 
at the amazing extent of his information than at the 
unpretending simplicity of his manners. Of an author 
who has left 44 vols. folio, it may he expected that ele- 
gance will not he a characteristic ; and, accordingly, 
Montfaucon’s writings are blamed for their cumbrous 
style and defective arrangement. But his erudition, a 
quality more befitting such pursuits, has never been 
called in question ; and his works are still looked up to 
as guides through that obscure and intricate department 
of knowledge which lie devoted his life to study. See 
Edinburgh Cyclop, s. v.; Tassin, Ilistoire litte retire de la 
Congregation lie St. Maur, p. 591 sq. ; Fabricius, Bibl. 
Greeca, xiii, 849; Eloge de Montfaucon, in the Hist, de 
VA cad. des Inscriptions , vol. xvi ; Gentleman's Magazine 
(Dec. 1855), p. 572. (J. II. W.) 

Montferrat, formerly an independent duchy of It- 
aly, between Piedmont, Milan, and Genoa, and consist- 
ing of two separate portions, Casalc and Acqui, lying 
between the Maritime Alps and the Po, and having an 
area of over 1300 square miles, with its capital at Ca- 
sale, is now incorporated in the kingdom of Italy. 
Montferrat, after the downfall of the Frankish empire, 
was ruled by its own margraves till the beginning of 
the 14th century. This illustrious house for a long 
time disputed the sovereignty of Piedmont with the 
house of Savoy, and sent to the Crusades more heroes 
than any other sovereign house in Europe. Members 
of the family ruled simultaneously in Montferrat, Thes- 
salv, and Jerusalem. On the death of the marquis John 
I in 1305, his sister, Iolandc or Irene, who was empress 
of Constantinople, succeeded to Montferrat ; and her 
second son became the founder of the family of Mont- 
ferrat-Palieologus, which became extinct in 1533, when 
Montferrat passed to the Gonzagas of Mantua. In 1631 
the dukes of Savoy obtained possession of a portion of 
the territory, and in 1703, with the consent of the Ger- 
man emperor, the remaining portion passed under their 
sway, and was incorporated with their own dominions. 
The cession of Savoy to France after the war of 1869 
placed Montferrat for a while under French rule, hut 
after the conflict between Germany and France in 1870 
Italy gained hack this territory, and it now forms a part 
of the united kingdom. The ecclesiastical history is 
detailed in the article Italy. 

Montfiquet, Raoul de, a noted French writer on 
asceticism, was horn in the village of Montfiquet, near 
Bayeux, towards the close of the 15tli century. He 
was a doctor of theology, and enjoyed great distinction 
! among his fellows. He died about 1520. His works, 
j which are much sought after by bibliographers on ac- 
| count of their antiquity, are, Tractatus de vera , reali 
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a/qtte mirabili existent in totius Christi (Paris, 14«!, fob): 

. Le IArre on Truicte du sainct sacrement de Vautel 

(Paris, 1500, 4to ): — Exposition de VOraison Dominicale 
(Paris, 14^5, 4 to ) : — Exposition de VAve Maria (Paris, 
4to ): — Le Guidon et. Gouremment des gens mariez, trai- j 
tie singulier dn sainct sacrement , estut et fruit du ma- 
nage (Paris, about 1520, 4to). .See lloefer, Xouv. Jiiog. 
Gene rale, s. v. 

Montfort, Simon he, a bolil, merciless, and super- 
stitious, but devoted follower of the papacy, was de- 
scended from the counts of Montfort, near Paris, lie 
was born about tlie middle of the 12th century. II is 
career dates from the year 1190, when he appears as a 
leader in the Crusade of Cory, where he was associated 
with Rainald de Montmirail, Gamier, bishop of Troyes. 
Walther of Briennc, and the marshal of Champagne, 
Geoll'roy of Villehardouin, and others. The crusade set 
forth Oct. N, 1202. A bargain had been previously 
made with the Venetians, by which the latter agreed to 
furnish ‘•■ships and other conveniences to pass the sea.” 
When the time for embarkation arrived, the Crusaders 
were lacking 34,000 marks of the stipulated price. The 
“ wise old doge” saw his advantage, and proposed that 
Venice would fulfil her part of the treaty if, in discharge 
of the 34,000 marks of silver, the Crusaders would lend 
their aid in the conquest of Zara. After much hesita- 
tion, the plan was acceded to by all but De Montfort. 
“We are Christians; we war not against our brother 
Christians,” said he. “His object in assuming this po- 
sition,” says Villehardouin, “was to break up the mis- 
guided army.” After the capture of Zara, the Crusaders 
advanced to Constantinople for the purpose of placing 
young Alexius on the throne. The pope denounced 
the design, lie excommunicated the Venetians; but 
of this no one took the slightest heed, except De Mont- 
fort. lie, with his brother and a few French knights, 
separated themselves from the camp of the Crusaders, 
passed over to the king of Hungary, and, amid many 
difficulties, made for the Holy Land to fultil his vows to 
the Church, lie finally, however, returned home, and 
after a short rest took up arms again at the summons 
of pope Innocent 111, and in the summer of 1209 he was 
made leader of the crusade against the Albigenses. 
Under his guidance and that of the pope’s legate, 
Amaury, abbot of Citeaux, the crusading army marched 
into Languedoc and besieged the town of Beziers, which 
was stormed .July 22, 1209. A horrible massacre en- 
sued. ( )ne of the superior officers inquired of the abbot 
of Citeaux how they were to distinguish the heretics 
from the faithful: “Slay them all !" returned the sav- 
age Churchman, “for the Lord knoweth those that are 
his.” Not a living soul was spared. It is said that 
fifteen thousand people were thus mercilessly slaugh- 
tered in this one place. Carcassone was scarcely better 
treated; and at Lavaur the ferocious deeds of Montfort 
made his name a byword of tyranny and cruelty. In 
1210 De Montfort was invested by 
Peter of Aragon with the viscounty 
of Beziers and Carcassunc. I’etcr 


and success of the Crusaders were uninterrupted. Tou- 
louse was taken in 1215. I)e Montfort was chosen 
prince of the whole subjugated territory; a strict in- 
quisition after heretics was ordered, and the Church 
of Rome, pleased with the faithfulness of her servant 
Simon, at a Council of the Lateran, November, 1215 
(styled the twelfth General Council), confirmed him in 
all his conquests. On his return to Northern France, 
he was received with the greatest honor as the cham- 
pion of the faith, and hailed with acclamations: “Bless- 
ed is lie that cometh in the name of the Lord!” The 
remaining years of the life of De Montfort were con- 
sumed in a bloody struggle to maintain his ascen- 
dency over the territory lie had subdued. During 
the year 1210 the people, under the leadership of the 
younger count Raymond, broke out in general insur- 
rection. But success still followed De Montfort. He 
with his army sacked Toulouse, and plundered the in- 
habitants to the very last piece of cloth or measure of 
meal. “Oh, noble city of Toulouse!” exclaims the 
troubadour, “ thy very bones are broken !” The en- 
suing year the war with the young count Raymond 
continued to the advantage of De Montfort, till sudden- 
ly the old count Raymond appeared before Toulouse. 
The city received him with the utmost joy. New walls 
were built and new fortifications raised. It was in the 
siege of this place that De Montfort lost his life, June 
25, 121<S; when heading an attack, a stone from an en- 
gine struck on the head the champion of Jesus Christ 
(as he was called by his admirers), and he died on the 
spot. 11 is fanatical followers reproached God with his 
death. A monkish historian adds also that he received 
five wounds from arrows; and in this respect likens him 
to the Redeemer, “in whose cause he died, and with 
whom we trust he is in bliss and glory.” A daring and 
skilful leader; chivalric, affable, and popular; enthusi- 
astically devout and fanatically attached to Romanism ; 
ambitious, unscrupulous, ami remorseless, he naturally 
rose to the position of guiding spirit in the turbulent 
times in which he lived and the cruel war in which he 
engaged. See Milman, 1 list, of Latin Christianity ; 
Chrouique de Simon , Comte de Montfort (printed in 
Guizot’s Memoires relatifs a V II isto ire de France ); 
lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvi, 24G-257 ; and the 
histories of the A Ibigemes (q. v.). (< 1. A. T.) 

Montfort Manuscript (Cohex Montforti.v- 
M’s, known as ATS. G1 of the Gospels, 34 of the Acts, 40 
of the. Pauline Epistles, and 92 of Revelation), so named 
from a Cambridge divine of the 17th century, who gave 
it to archbishop Usher, by whom it was presented to 
Trinity College, Dublin, in the library of which it still 
remains (there designated as G. 97); an octavo cursive 
Greek MS. of the entire N. T., written in the 15th or 
Kith century, on 455 paper leaves, and famous as con- 
taining the text of “the three heavenly witnesses” (I 
John v, 7, that leaf being glazed to preserve it from in- 
l 
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s (Peter's) 
parity and savagery of De Mont- 
fort. He was. however, disappoint- 
ed, and in 1213 Peter crossed the 
Pyrenees with a force superior to 
that of Simon to protect his own. 
Yet Simon, impressed with a fanat- 
ical conviction that God would give 
him the victory, confessed his sins, 
made his will, placed his sword 
upon the altar, ami declared that 
he took it back from God to tight 
his battles, and at the battle of Mu- 
ret defeated and slew Peter and 
the larger part of his army. After 
the battle of Mu ret, the progress 
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Specimen of the Codex Montfort ianus — containing the noted text 1 John v, 7. 

A strict translation, line for line, is as follows : 

for— [ there 1 are three that benr— 
witness In the heaven, father, word, and holy spirit. 

And these the three, are one. And (there] nre three that bear — 
witness in the earth, spirit, water, and biood, if we 
rercive the witness of men, the wit 
preater, for— this is the wi 
h testified concerning I is *c 
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jury). An earlier owner was William Clap, once a fel- 
low of Cambridge, who derived it from Thomas Clem- 
ent, and originally it belonged to one Froy, a Franciscan 
friar. It is apparently the work of three or four suc- 
cessive scribes, perhaps in part at first independent of 
each other; and the Apocalypse bears marks of having 
been copied from the Codex Leicestrensis. It is doubt- 
less the "Codex Britannicus” referred to by Erasmus as 
his sole authority for inserting the above disputed text 
in his edition of 1522, in accordance with a promise he 
had made to his detractors that if a single Greek MS. 
could be found containing it he would add it. See Wit- 
nesses, the Three Heavenly. It has the Ammonian 
sections, and the number of verses noted at the end of 
the MS., with the Latin division of chapters. There are 
many corrections by a more recent hand, erasures of the 
pen, etc. An imperfect collation of it, while in Usher’s 
hands, was printed in Walton’s Polyglot. Dr. Banet 
collated the remainder for his edition of the Dublin pa- 
limpsest Z, and more recently Dr. Dobbin has pub- 
lished a complete collation ( The Codex Montfortianus, 
etc., Lond. 1854). — Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. iv, 213 
sq. ; Scrivener, Introd. to N. T. p. 149. See Manu- 
scripts, Biblical. 

Montgaillard, Bernard de, also known as Petit 
Feuillant, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic noted for his 
great talent in pulpit oratory, but especially for the part 
he bore in the Roman Catholic intrigues against the 
Huguenots, was born at Montgaillard, in the diocese 
of Toulouse, in 1563. He commenced as a Feuillant, 
or mendicant friar, in 1579, and began to preach im- 
mediately, though he had not studied divinity. He 
preached at Rieux, Rhodes, and Toulouse with so much 
success that they applied to him this passage in Holy 
Writ, “Happy is the womb which bare thee.” He 
went to France at the time when Henry III drew the 
Feuillants thither, and so charmed the French court 
with his sermons that the king and queen-mother ap- 
pointed him to preach upon several particular occasions, 
llere he acquired the reputation of the most eminent 
preacher that had been known in the memory of man 
— so great were his talents for the pulpit, especially 
in moving the passions and subduing the heart. He 
condemned himself to so austere a way of life among 
the Feuillants that the pope commanded him to quit 
that order, lest he should shorten his days by it. He 
behaved himself furiously in supporting the interest of 
the League, and bore a considerable part in the horrible 
crimes of that villainous combination. “ The preachers,” 
says Maimbourg (Hist, de la Ligue, liv, iii, 295), “ of 
whom the most noted were father Bernard de Montgail- 
lard, surnamed the Petit Feuillant, and the famous Cor- 
delier Feuardent, who preached in the parishes of Paris 
during the Christmas holidays, changed their sermons 
into invectives against the sacred person of the king,” 
etc. Montgaillard is charged with having been instru- 
mental in inflaming the rebellious elements of his day, 
and with having suborned an assassin to murder Henry 
IV. Montgaillard died in 1628. lie was at that time 
abbe of Orval. Such a saint as Montgaillard, and one 
who had done such singular services to the holy Church 
must needs have possessed qualities above the usual 
standard, and therefore the writers of his life have not 
hesitated to assert that God performed great miracles 
both in his favor and by his means. See Bayle, Diet. 
Hist. s. v. ; Gen. Biogr. Diet. s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Montgaillard, Jean Jacques de, a French 
monastic, noted as a writer on religious topics, was born 
in 1633 at Toulouse, and early entered the Dominican 
order in his native place. He died there March 21, 
1711. lie is the author of a curious work entitled, Mon- 
urnenta Conventus Tolosani ordinis F. F. Prcedicatomm 
(Toul. 1693, fob), which contains much valuable mate- 
rial for the history of the Inquisition in that district of 
France. Himself a devoted Romanist, and believing 
the harshest measures of the Inquisition justifiable in 


behalf of religion, he does not withhold anything, how- 
ever barbarous or outrageous, and his work contains 
many a page presenting a most ghastly spectacle of in- 
humanity perpetrated by misguided fanatics. — Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvi, 265. 

Montgaillard, Pierre Jean Frangois de, a 
French prelate, brother of the preceding, was born at 
Toulouse, March 29, 1633, and was educated at Paris, 
where he entered the Sorbonne, by which high school ' 
he w r as created doctor. He entered holy orders, and 
soon rose to positions of ecclesiastical distinction. In 
1664 he was made bishop of Saint-Pons, and distin- 
guished himself by great liberality of sentiment as well 
as religious devotion. He was one of the nineteen bish- 
ops who signed a petition to pope Clement IX for the 
pardon of the bishops of Alet, Passiers, Beauvais, and 
Angers, who had opposed the doctrines espoused in the 
papal bull issued by Alexander VII to defend the Jesu- 
its and their tenets and practices. He also afterwards 
defended persecuted ecclesiastics against the Jesuits, 
whose immorality he unhesitatingly denounced. He 
was so severe that he was branded as a Jansenist, but 
there is proof extant that he freed himself from the im- 
putation of disloyalty to the Church of Rome. He 
died March 13, 1713. He was well versed in archeo- 
logical studies, and noted for his valuable attainments 
in ancient ecclesiastical history. Ilis works are of a 
controversial nature, and of value only to those inter- 
ested in the Jansenist controversy. A list of them is 
given by Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Gene rede, xxxvi, 265, 266. 

Montgomery, Alexander, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Westfield, N. Y., in 1808. He gradu- 
ated at Amherst College, Mass., in 1837 ; studied theol- 
ogy first in Union Seminary, New York City, and af- 
terwards in Auburn Seminary, N. Y. ; was licensed by 
Hampden Congregational Association, Mass., and or- 
dained in 1839 as pastor of Maryville Church, N. Y., 
where he remained until he removed West, and joined 
the Presbytery of Chicago, and was agent for some time. 
He finally settled at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, where he 
labored until his death, Feb. 18, 1859. Mr. Montgom- 
ery was an earnest Christian, a good theologian, and a 
fervent preacher. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac , 

1868, p. 121. 

Montgomery, Henry Eglinton, D.D., a noted 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was 
born in Philadelphia Dec. 9, 1820 ; was educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, class of 1839 ; studied law 
for two years ; travelled in Europe, and then continued 
his studies in Nasliotah College, in Wisconsin. After 
remaining there two years, he entered the general the- 
ological seminary at New York. He was ordained for 
the holy ministry by bishop Alonzo Potter, and in 1846 
assumed charge of All-Saints’ Church of Philadelphia, 
then a small organization. His labors were very suc- 
cessful ; the Church-membership rapidly increased, and 
the pastor became highly respected and beloved. In 
1855 he received and accepted a call to the Church of 
the Incarnation of New York, which was an offshoot of 
and dependent upon Grace Church, and which worship- 
ped in the edifice at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-eighth Street. During the earlier years of his 
ministry in New York he was able to separate his 
church from Grace Church ; and so efficient and satis- 
factory was his work that in 1864 a new church build- 
ing was erected at Madison Avenue and Thirty-fifth 
Street. Ilis labors were identified with it until his sud- 
den decease, Oct. 15, 1874. Dr. Montgomery was a man 
of acknowledged ability, and of more than ordinary en- 
durance. He was always a hard worker; he had no 
assistant in his ministry, and, besides the constant de- 
mands upon his strength made by a growing Church, 
he had for years been a prominent member of nearly all 
the missionary and home societies for the advancement 
of the Gospel. The Missionary Society, which was in 
session when his death occurred, paid him a very warm 
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and merited tribute through bishop Tail on Oct. 15, j 
1874. Sec The Church Journal and Gospel Messenger , 
Oct. 22, 1874. 

Montgomery, James (1), D.D., a clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in Philadel- 
phia Nov. 25, 1787, and was educated at Princeton Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1815. After practicing law 
for a short time, lie prepared for holy orders; was or- 
dained in 181(5, and elected rector of St. 51 ichael’s, N. J. 
In 1N1>* lie became rector of (irace Church, New York, 
and subsequently removed to St. Stephen’s, Philadel- 
phia, where lie held several important ollices, and de- 
voted himself to his ministry with much earn est ness till 
his death, March 17, 1834. His works are five Sermons, 
issued at different times. — Sprague, Autuds of the Amer. 
Pulpit , v, 59G. 

Montgomery, James (2), one of the greatest of 
English hymnologists, was born at .Irvine, in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, Nov. 4, 1771. Ilis parents were Irish — his 
father a Moravian preacher. James was designed for 
the same office, and in his sixth year was placed in the 
Moravian establishment at l'ulneck, near Leeds, Eng- 
land. While here his parents went as missionaries to 
the West Indies, where they soon died. To their fate 
he thus beautifully alludes: 

“My father— mother — parcuts, are no more ! 

Beneath the liou-star they sleep, 

Beyond the Western deep: 

And when the sun’s noon glory crests the waves, 

He shiucs without a shadow on their graves.” 

Left to himself, he refused to study for the ministry, and 
the Brethren placed him as an apprentice to a grocer in 
Mirficld. lie disliked the drudgery of the shop, wrote 
verses, and at length ran away, with three shillings and 
sixpence in his pocket. lie was soon compelled bv ne- 
cessilv to engage as a sliopboy in the village of Wath, 
in Yorkshire, lie remained there but a year, and then, 
intent upon publishing a volume of verses, went up to 
London, and introduced himself to one of the Brethren 
in Paternoster Bow, and gained employment as clerk 
and general assistant ; but he could get no one to under- 
take publishing his poetry. In eight months we find 
him back again at Wath. In his twentv-lirst year he 
went to Sheffield as clerk to the editor of the Sheffield 
Jlegister; and when, two years afterwards, a political 
prosecution was instituted against the editor, Montgom- 
ery succeeded him in the management of the paper, 
changing its name to that of The Iris. The tone of his 
paper was very temperate, but firm. At that time the 
quailing cause of arbitrary power and divine right was 
making its last struggles against freedom and common- 
sense. Notwithstanding the moderation of our poet- 
editor, it was not long before the hands of the officers 
of the law were upon him. The publication of a song 
written by a clergyman to commemorate the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile, which had been printed in half the 
newspapers in the kingdom, was made the pretence of 
fining Montgomery €20 and imprisoning him three 
months in the Castle of York. On his deliverance from 
his incarceration he resumed his editorial labors, and 
avoided every extreme in polities; but in giving a nar- 
rative of the circumstances attending the death of two 
men killed in a riot in the streets of Sheffield by the 
military, a volunteer officer, who was also a magistrate, 
feeling his honor wounded by the statement, presented 
him lor libel. The result was another tine of T30, and 
imprisonment for six months. During his confinement, 
in 179G, lie wrote his poems entitled Prison Amuse- 
ments. lie now became a regular contributor to maga- 
zines, and, despite adverse criticism in the Edinburgh 
Review (Jan. 1807, p. 347-355; comp, however, July, 
1835, p. 4734, established his right to rank as a poet. 
(See the defence by Southey in [Loud.] Qn. Ret’, v i, 
405 sip, and by Wilson in Blackwood's Magazine, Sept. 
1831, p. 47G.) In 1805 he issued The Ocean; in 180G, 
The I Vanderer of Switzerland, and other Poems ; anti 
the next year The West Indies — this last meetiner in its . 


various editions with a most extraordinary patronage. 
In 1813 appeared The World before the Flood; in 1819, 
Greenland ; and in 1827 The Pelican Island, the most 
original and powerful of all Montgomery’s works, lie 
now also collected two volumes of his sketches from pe- 
riodicals, entitled Prose by a Poet. A Poet's Portfolio 
appeared in 1835. In 1830-31 he delivered a course of 
lectures on poetry and general literature, which were 
afterwards published in one volume. Iiis collected 
works appeared in 1851 (1 vol. 8vo). 

But it is with the poet as a writer of hymns and sa- 
cred songs that we have most to do, as it is by these 
that he has most endeared himself to his age, and will 
be longest and most favorably remembered. In 1822 
he published his Songs of Zion, being Imitations of 
Psalms. This work consisted of sixty-seven pieces, 
being versions of fifty-nine Psalms, closely as well as 
beautifully rendered. In 1828 he published his Chris- 
tian Psalmist, containing 103 original hymns; in 1853, 
Original Hymns for Public, Private, and Social Devo- 
tion. Judged by the use made of these hymns by the 
Christian world, Montgomery takes his place next to 
Watts and Wesley, in company with Doddridge. This 
place we think lie lias well earned. What Advent 
song surpasses for comprehensiveness, appropriateness 
of expression, force, and elevation of sentiment, this 
one beginning “Angels from the realms of glory?” 
What a glorifying of Clod and bis work from eternity to 
etemitv is found in this hymn, “Songs of praise the an- 
gels sang!” Will the time ever come on earth when 
, the Church will not respond to “Stand up and bless the 
Lord, ye people of his choice?” or cease to look for- 
ward with anticipations of victory in the “Ilark, the 
song of jubilee?” or forbear to encourage one another 
with “Daughter of Zion, from the dust?” or fail to 
I use “Oh, where shall rest be found?” What a spirit of 
Christian love, mingled with hope drawn from the deep- 
est truths of our faith, flows through the invitation, 
“Come to Calvary’s holy mountain;” and a reaching 
out of the right hand of fellowship in this, “Come in, 
thou blessed of the Lord!” 

In a letter written in 1807 Montgomery gives us the 
history of his hynmological efforts. “When 1 was a 
boy,” be says, “I wrote a great many hymns: indeed, 
the first-fruits of my mind were all consecrated to llim 
who never despises the day of small things, even in the 
poorest of his creatures. But as I grew up, and my 
heart degenerated, 1 directed my talents, such as they 
were, to other services ; and seldom indeed, since* my 
fourteenth year, have they been employed in the de- 
lightful duties of the sanctuary. Many conspiring and 
adverse circumstances that have confounded, afflicted, 
and discouraged my mind, have also compelled me to 
forbear from composing hymns of prayer and praise, be- 
cause I found that I could not enter into the spirit of 
such divine themes with that humble boldness, that ear- 
nest expectation and ardent feeling of love to Cod and 
truth winch wore wont to inspire me when 1 was an un- 
eorrnpted hoy, full of tenderness and zeal and simplic- 
ity.” We have indicated here the main ground of the 
excellence and usefulness of his hymns. They arc the 
offspring not only of a heart naturally sensitive to re- 
ligious themes, hut of a deep, rich, and varied Christian 
experience. They were lived before they were sung. 
From the experiences of the Christian life came their 
expression in Christian song; lienee they are applica- 
ble to every believer’s feelings, and touch unexpectedly 
the most secret springs of joy and sorrow, faith, fear, 
hope, love, despondency, and triumph. This was the 
reason for their success given by the author himself. 
When advanced hi life and seriously ill. lie placed in the 
hands of his friend. Dr. Holland, “ transcripts of his -irig- 
inal hymns to ho road to him. But as the poet was 
much affected, the doctor was about to desist, when 
Montgomery said, ‘Bead on; 1 am glad to hear yon. 
The words recall the feelings which first suggested them, 
and it is good for me. to feel affected and humbled by 
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the terms in which I have endeavored to provide for the 
expression of similar religions experience in others. As 
all my hymns embody some portion of the joys or sor- 
rows, the hopes and fears of this poor heart, so I cannot 
doubt but that they will be found an acceptable vehicle 
of expression of the experience of many of my fellow- 
creatures who may be similarly exercised during the 
pilgrimage of their Christian life.’ ” 

From the fact that he was a layman in active and 
laborious business, he was less likely than some of his 
clerical brothers in song to make the hymn simply a 
doctrine in rhyme. While evangelical in faith, his 
hymns are always far more than doctrinal statement in 
verse. The rules which he laid down in the “ Introduc- 
tory Essay” to his Christian Psalmist, which should be 
adhered to in writing hymns, he has seldom failed to 
regard. “There should be,” he says, “ unity, gradation, 
and mutual dependence in the thoughts, a conscious 
progress, and at the end a sense of completeness,” and 
he insists that hymns ought to be easy to understand. 
It may be said of his hymns without exception that 
there is nothing in them to offend the taste, and much 
to gratify it. The most precious truths of Scripture 
and the richest experiences of the Christian find in them 
simple but poetic expression ; and they are made suita- 
ble for the use of congregations by a poet who was quite 
familiar with the requirements of an assembly of wor- 
shippers. As expressive of how important Mr. Mont- 
gomery deemed his last work, and of his high apprecia- 
tion of the works of others, may be quoted part of the 
closing paragraph of his preface. He says : “ Having 
on three former occasions expatiated freely on liymnol- 
ogy and sacred poesy, I will close this egotistical pre- 
amble to the most serious work of my long life (now 
passing fourscore years) with a brief quotation from what 
may be. esteemed a sainted authority on such a subject. 
Bishop Iveu somewhere says, beautifully, humbly, and 
poetically : 

‘And should the well-meant song I leave behind 

With Jesus’ lovers some acceptance find, 

’Twill heighten even the joys of heaveu to know 

That in my verse saints sing God’s praise below.’” 
His last years were passed in ease and comfort, he en- 
joying, besides the frugal earnings of an industrious life, 
from 1835 a pension from the government of £150 per 
annum. He died at his own residence near Sheffield, 
April 30, 1854. The London Athenaeum, shortly after 
his death, thus spoke of him : “ Montgomery held a 
place in the eyes of the English public — universal as 
well as sectarian — not far behind Campbell, by the side 
of Lisle Bowles and Milman, and before such lesser 
lights as Carrington and Crowe. This generation knows 
less than its predecessor of the poems of James Mont- 
gomery, of Sheffield. Some have adopted Pollok as 
their religious poet elect; others have taken Keble as 
their bosom friend. But the author of ‘ The West In- 
dies,’ * The World before the Flood,’ and ‘ Greenland,’ is 
still not forgotten, in spite of these shiftings of the 
shrine at which religious fashion chooses to burn its 
incense; and his vogue may one day return — the soon- 
er because it was merited by the genuine gifts of the 
poet as well as by the eloquence of the class-preacher.” 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Montgom- 
ery, with Extracts from his Correspondence, etc., were 
published in 1855-6 (7 vols. 8vo) by two of his friends, 
John Holland and James Everett. An abridgment of 
these Memoirs was published by Mrs. Helen C. Knight 
at Boston in 1857 (l '2 mo, 416 pages). See British and 
For. Ev. Rev. vol. xxii ; xliii, 248 ; [Lond.] Qu. Rev. vol. 
xi, art. ix; North Amer. Rev. (Oct. 1857) p. 563; Liv- 
ing Age, sly, 370; xlvii,282; Ilowitt, Homes and II aunts 
oj British Poets; Wilson, Essays, Crif. and Lmag. ( 1856) 
ii, 238 ; and especially the excellent article in Allibone’s 
Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Auth. ii, 1345-47. (S. S.) 

Montgomery, Robert, an Anglican clergyman, 
very noted especially as a writer of sacred poetry, was 
born at Bath, England, in 1807, and was educated at 
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Lincoln College, Oxford, where he secured his A.B. in 
1833, and A.M. in 1838. lie took holy orders in 1835; 
became curate of Whittington, subsequently (1836) re- 
moved to London as minister of Percy Street Episcopal 
Chapel ; afterwards went to Glasgow, where he preached 
for four years, but returned to London, and resumed func- 
tions at Percy Street Chapel in 1843, and there preach- 
ed until his death, December 3, 1855. Montgomery’s 
works comprise a large number of volumes in prose and 
verse, on themes more or less sacred. He is best known 
by his poem The Omnipresence of the Deity (1828), which 
has passed through twenty -eight editions, and The 
Christian Life : a Manual of Sacred Verse (1848, 12mo ; 
6th edition, 1853, 24mo). The former of these provoked 
unusual severity of criticism — even lord Macaulay un- 
mercifully poured his invectives against it : “ His 
works have received more enthusiastic praise, and have 
deserved more unmixed contempt, than auy which, as 
far as our knowledge extends, have appeared within 
the last three or four years. . . . The circulation of this 
writer's poetry has been greater than that of Southey’s 
Roderick , and beyond all comparison greater than that 
of Cary’s Dante , or of the best works of Coleridge” (Ma- 
caulay, Essays, i, 257, 265-7, 269, 276). Nevertheless, 
as has been well said, the book must have pleased, or 
people would not have bought it in the face of such un- 
favorable comments. It must be stated also that the 
work on its appearance met with the high commenda- 
tions of those illustrious writers, Southey, Wilson, Ali- 
son, and Sharon Turner. Montgomery’s Christian Life 
was generally commended ; and some Anglican writers, 
were most enthusiastic in its praise. The Church of 
England Quarterly (April 9, 1849, No. 50, p. 286) pro- 
nounced it “far superior to anything else from the au- 
thor; and, of all the uninspired collections of religious 
poetry which any poet has ever produced in any Church 
or age or country, there is none which, in our opinion, 
can venture a comparison — intellectual or poetical — 
with Montgomery’s Christian Life." A writer in the 
Scottish M agazine goes even further : “ To eulogize this 
divine now as a successful Christian poet would be to 
offer an indignity to all who have the slightest knowl- 
edge of what is passing in the literary world. His 
Omnipresence long ago stamped him as one of our great- 
est poets. . . . We must, however, express our honest 
conviction that the present volume manifests higher 
and more intrinsic beauties and excellences than any 
one of his previous poetic works. And what will very 
much enhance it in the opinion of all true Churchmen 
is the fact that it is a thoroughly Church volume — 
breathing and inculcating her scriptural and catholic 
verities, exhibiting her in the thrilling and beautiful 
expression of a fond and sacred mother, who lovingly 
cares and unweariedly provides for the spiritual wants 
and comforts of her children. While all these poems 
are fraught with deep truth and lofty sentiments, por- 
traying in poetical form the Church’s creed and char- 
acter, the duties and dangers, the hopes and fears, the 
faults, privileges, and final destinies of a believer in the 
religion of Christ, . . . we must declare that we have not 
read anything more beautiful and heavenly, more elo- 
quent and pathetic, than the poems on ‘Baptism,’ ‘Vis- 
itation of the Sick,’ ‘Burial of the Dead,’ ‘Commina- 
tion,’ and the ‘Eucharist.’ Nothing like this volume 
has appeared since the ‘Christian Year,’ whether we 
consider its style and tone, its sentiments, the variety 
of its metres, or the harmony of its verse. It is a 
‘Voice of the Church,’ a kind of second ‘Christian 
Year.’ ” A list of all his works is given by Allibone (Diet, 
of Brit, and Amer. Auth. ii, 1348-9). We have room 
only for mention of his other religious works. Of those 
in verse: A Universal Prayer, Death, Heaven, Hell 
(1828, 4to, and often) : — Satan : or Intellect without God 
(1830) : — The Messiah (1832) : — Luther ; or the Ideal of 
the Reformation (1842): — The Sacred Gift: a Series 
of Meditations upon Scripture Subjects (1842): — The 
Sanctuary : a Companion in Verse for the English Pray - 
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er-book (1855). Of those in prose: The Gospel in Ad- | words, by the precise difference between the lunar year 
vance of the Age: a Homily for the Times, with an In- | of 351 days and the solar one of 365 days), the passage 
troduction on the Spirit of the Bible and the Spirit of lias attracted considerable attention on the part of ecr- 
the Age (1st eel. 1817; 3d ed. revised and rearranged, tain critics, who have endeavored to deduce from it ar- 
witli additional matter, etc., 1848, and often since) ‘.—The gumeuts prejudicial to the originality of the Bible nar- 


Ideal of the English Church (1845): — Christ our All in 
A // (1815) : — Eight Sermons: being ReJlect ire Discourses 
on some Important Texts (1843, 8vo) : — The Great Salva- 
tion, and our Sin in Neglecting it: a Religious Essay, in 
Three Barts (1846): — The Scottish Church, the English 
Schismatics (1846 ; 3d ed. with documentary evidence, 
1817, 12rao). A collected edition of his poetical works 
(in 6 vols. 8vo) was published in 1839-40, and his Chris- 
tian Poetry, by Ed. Farr, in 1854 (12mo). Selections 
from them were also made under the title, Religion and 
Poetry , with an Introductory Essuy by A rcher Gurney 
(1847, 8vo) ; and Lyra Christiana (1851, 32mo). See 
Eraser's Magazine, i, 95, 721 ; iv, 672 ; Westm. Rev. xii, 
355 ; Lond. Month. Rev. cxvii, 30 ; exxi, 313 ; Black- 
wood's Magazine, xxiii, 751-71 ; xxvi, 241 sip; Lond. 
Gentleman's Mag. 1856, pt. i, 313; [Lond.] A thane urn, 
1832, p, 348; South. Qu.Ree. ii, 290; X. Y. Lit. and Theol. 
Review, i, 688 ; Breen, Mod. Eng. Lit. : its Blemishes and 
Defects (1857), p. 206 ; Koenen, Voorlozing over den En- 
gelschen Bidder Rob. Montgomery (Amst. 1853,8vo); and 
the excellent and very full article in A Hi bo lie’s Diet, of 
Brit, and A mer. Auth. s. v. (J. 11. \V.) 

Montgomery, William B., a missionary to the 
Osage Indians, who flourished in the early half of this 
century, died in 1834. lie published a translation into 
the Osage language of various portions of Seri] dure. 

Month (usually 1L‘"in, cho'desh, i. e. new moon; 
later also H"" 1 , ye'rach, Chald. PH?, yeraclT ; C.r. pi)v, 
etc.). The terms for “ month” and “ moon” have the 
same close connection in the Hebrew language as in 
our own and in the Indo-European languages generally; 
we need only instance the familiar cases of the Greek 
pijv and and the Latin mentis; the German moiul 
and monat; and the Sanscrit masu, which answers to 
both month and moon. The Hebrew chodesh is per- 
haps more distinctive than the corresponding terms in 
other languages; for it expresses not simply the idea of 
a lunation, but the recurrence of a period commencing 
delinitely with the new moon ; it is derived from the 
word chadush, “ new,” which was transferred in the first 
instance to the “new moon,” and in the second instance 
to the “mouth,” or, as it is sometimes more fully ex- 
pressed, E" «■' w"n, “a month of days” (Gen. xxix, 
14; Numb, xi, 20, 21; comp. Dent, xxi, 13; 2 Kings 
xv, 13). The term yerach is derived from yarcach, 
“the moon;” it occurt occasionally in the historical 
(Exod. ii, 2; 1 Kings vi, 37, 38; viii, 2; 2 Kings xv, 
13), but more frequently in the poetical portions of the 
Bible. 

1. The most important point in connection with the 
month of the Hebrews is its length, and the mode by 
which it was calculated. The difficulties attending this 
inquiry are considerable, in consequence of the scanti- 
ness of the data. Though it may fairly be presumed 
from the terms used that the month originally corre- 
sponded to a lunation, no reliance can be placed on the 
mere verbal argument to prove the exact length of the 
mouth in historical times. The word appears even in 
the earliest times to have passed into its secondary 
sense, as describing a period approaching to a lunation; 
for in Gen. vii, 11 ; viii, 1, where we first meet with it. 
equal periods of 30 days are described, the interval be- 
tween the 17th days of the second and the seventh 
months being equal to 150 days (t leu. vii, 1 1 ; viii, 3, 4). 
We have therefore in this instance an approximation to 
the solar month, and as. in addition to this, an indica- 
tion of a double calculation by a solar and a lunar year 
has been detected in a subsequent date (for from viii, 
14, compared with vii, 11, we find that the total duration 
of the flood exceeded the year by eleven days; in other 


rat ire. It lias been urged that the Hebrews themselves 
knew nothing of a solar month, that they must have 
derived their knowledge of it from more easterly na- 
tions (Ewald, Juhrbuch. 1854, p. 8), and consequently 
that the materials for the narrative and the date of its 
composition must be referred to the period when close 
intercourse existed between the Hebrews and the Baby- 
lonians (Von Bolden’s lntrod. to Gen. ii. 155 sq.). It is 
unnecessary for us to discuss in detail the arguments oil 
which these conclusions are founded ; we submit in an- 
swer to them that the data are insufficient to form any 
decided opinion at all on the matter, ami that a more 
obvious explanation of the matter is to be found in the 
Egyptian system of months. To prove the first of these 
points, it will be only necessary to state the various 
calculations founded on this passage: it has been de- 
duced from it (1) that there were 12 months of 30 
days each [see Chuonologv] ; (2) that there were 12 
months of 30 days, with 5 intercalated days at the end 
to make up the solar year (Ewald, /. r.) ; (3) that there 
were 7 months of 30 days, and 5 of 31 days (Von Boll- 
leu); (4) that there were 5 months of 30 days, and 7 of 
29 days (Knobcl, in Gen. viii, 1-3); or, lastly, it is pos- 
sible to cut away the foundation of any calculation 
whatever by assuming that a period might have elapsed 
between the termination of the 150 days and the 17th 
day of the 7th month (Ideler, Chronol. i, 70). “The 
year being lunar, the interval is, in fact, but 148 days; 
the discrepancy, however, is of no account” (Browne, 
Ordo Sceclorum, p. 326) : both extremes are included, as 
is usual in Hebrew computations. See Dkiage. But, 
assuming that the narrative implies equal months of 30 
days, and that the date given in viii, 14 docs involve 
the fact of a double calculation by a solar and a lunar 
year, it is unnecessary to refer to the Babylonians for a 
solution of the difficulty. The month of 30 days was 
in use among the Egyptians at a periotl long anterior 
to the period of the exodus, and formed the basis of 
their computation either by an unintercalated year of 
360 days or an intercalated one of 365 (Bawliuson’s He- 
rodotus, ii, 283-286). Indeed, the Bible itself furnishes 
us with an indication of a double year, solar and lunar, 
in that it assigns the regulation of its length indiffer- 
ently to both sun and moon (Gen. i. 14). See Ykak. 

From the time of the institution of the Mosaic law 
downward the month appears to have been a lunar one. 
The cycle of religious feasts, comnu ncing with the Pass- 
over, depended not simply on the month, but on the 
moon (Josephus, Ant. iii, 10, 5); the 14th of Abih was 
coincident with the full moon (Philo, 15V. Mos. iii, p. 
686); and the new moons themselves were the occa- 
sions of regular festivals (Numb, x, 10; xxviii, 11 14). 
The statements of the Talmudists (Mislnia. Rosh Hash. 
i-iii) arc decisive as to the practice in their time, and 
the lunar month is observed bv the modern Jews. The 
commencement of the month was generally decide d by 
observation of the new moon, which may be detected 
about forty hours after the period of its conjunction 
with the sun: in the later times of Jewish history this 
was effected according to strict rule, the appearance of 
the new moon being reported by competent witnesses 
to the local authorities, who then officially announced 
the commencement of the new month by the twice-re- 
peated word “Mckuddash,” i. e. consecrated (see Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System, ii, Append, p. 528). Ac- 
cording to the rabbinical rule, however, there must at 
all times have been a little uncertainty beforehand as 
to the exact day on which the mouth would begin ; for 
it depended not only on the appearance, hut on the an- 
nouncement: if the important word Mtkurldush were not 
pronounced until after dark, the following day was the 
first of the month; if before dark, then that day ( 'Rosh 
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/Zas^.iii, 1). But we can hardly suppose that such a strict 
rule of observation prevailed in early times, nor was it 
in auy way necessary; the recurrence of the new moon 
can be predicted with considerable accuracy by a calcu- 
lation of the interval that would elapse either from the 
last new moon, from the full moon (which can be de- 
tected by a practiced eye), or from the disappearance of 
the Availing moon. Hence David announces definitely 
“To-morroiv is the neiv moon,” that being the first of 
the month (1 Sam. xx, 5, 24, 27), though the neiv moon 
could not as yet have been observed, and still less an- 
nounced. Jahn (.4 rch. iii, 3, § 352) regards the discrep- 
ancy of the dates in 2 Kings xxv, 27, and Jer. Iii, 31, as 
originating in the different modes of computing by as- 
tronomical calculation and by observation. It is more 
probable that it arises from a mistake of a copyist, sub- 
stituting “( for n, as a similar discrepancy exists in 2 
Kings xxv, 19 and Jer. Iii, 25, without admitting a simi- 
lar explanation. The length of the month by obser- 
vation Avould be alternately 29 and 30 days; nor was 
it allowed by the Talmudists that a month should fall 
short of the former or exceed the latter number, what- 
ever might be the state of the Aveather. The months 
containing only 29 days Avere termed in Talmudical 
language chaser (“lOH), or “deficient,” and those Avith 
30 male (54^), or “ full.” 

The usuai number of months in a year Avas twelve, as 
implied in 1 Kings iv, 7 ; 1 Chron. xxvii, 1-15; but in- 
asmuch as the HebreAv months coincided, as Ave shall 
presently sIioav, Avith the seasons, it folloAvs as a matter 
of course that an additional month must ha\ r e been in- 
serted about every third year, Avhich Avould bring the 
number up to thirteen. No notice, hoAvever, is taken 
of this month in the Bible. We have no reason to think 
that the intercalary month Avas inserted according to 
any exact rule; it Avas sufficient for practical purposes 
to add it Avhenever it Avas discoA r ered that the barley 
harvest did not coincide A\ r ith the ordinary return of the 
month of Abib. In the modern JeAvish calendar the 
intercalary month is introduced seven times in every 
19 years, according to the Metonic cycle, Avhich Avas 
adopted by the Jews about A.D. 3G0 (Prideaux’s Con- 
nection, i, 209, note). At the same time the length of 
the synodical month Avas fixed by R. Hillel at 29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3^ seconds, Avhich accords 
very nearly Avith the truth. 

2. The usual method of designating the months Avas 
by their numerical order, e. g. “the second month” 
(Gen. vii, 11), “the fourth month” (2 Kings xxv, 3); 
and this Avas generally retained eA'en when the names 
were given, e. g. “ in the month Zif, Avhich is the second 
month” (1 Kings vi, 1) ; “ in the third month, that is, 
the month Sivan” (Esth. viii, 9). An exception occurs, 
howeA'er, in regard to Abib in the early portion of the 
Bible (Exod. xiii, 4; xxiii, 15; Dent, xvi, 1), Avhich is 
ahvays mentioned by name alone, inasmuch as it Avas 
necessarily coincident Avith a certain season, while the 
numerical order might have changed from year to year. 
We doubt indeed Avhether Abib Avas really a proper 
name. In the first place, it is always accompanied by 
the article, “ the Abib,” as an appellation (—the season 
of the neAv ears of grain); in the second place, it ap- 
pears almost impossible that it could have been super- 
seded by Nisan if it had been regarded as a proper 
name, considering the important associations connected 
Avith it. The practice of the Avriters of the post-Baby- 
lonian period in this respect A r aried : Ezra, Esther, and 
Zechariah specify both the names and the numbered 
order; Nehemiah only the former; Daniel and Haggai 
only the latter. The names of the months belong to 
two distinct periods: in the first place Ave have those 
peculiar to the period of JeAvish independence, of AA'hich 
four only, even including Abib, which Ave hardly regard 
as a proper name, are mentioned, viz. : Abib, in which 
the Passover fell (Exod. xiii, 4; xxiii, 15; xxxiv, 18; 
Deut. xvi, 1), and which was established as the first 


month in commemoration of the exodus (Exod. xii, 2); 
Zif, the second month (1 Kings vi, 1, 37) ; Bui, the 
eighth (1 Kings vi, 38) ; and Ethanim, the seventh (1 
Kings viii, 2) — the three latter being noticed only in 
connection Avith the building and dedication of the Tem- 
ple, so that Ave might almost infer that their use Avas re- 
stricted to the official documents of the day, and that 
they never attained the popular use which the later 
names had. Hence it is not difficult to account for their 
having been superseded. In the second place Ave have 
the names which prevailed subsequently to the Baby- 
lonian captivity ; of these the folloAving seven appear in 
the Bible : Nisan, the first, in which the Passover Avas 
held (Neh. ii, 1 ; Esth. iii, 7) ; SiA'an, the third (Esth. 
viii, 9; Bar. i, 8) ; Elul, the sixth (Neh. vi, 15; 1 Macc. 
xia', 27); Chisleu, the ninth (Neh. i, 1 ; Zech. vii, 1 ; 1 
Macc. i, 54) ; Tebeth, the tenth (Esth. ii, 1G) ; Sebat, 
the eleventh (Zech. i, 7 ; 1 Macc. xvi, 14) ; and Adar, 
the tAvelfth (Esth. iii, 7 ; viii, 12 ; 2 Macc. xv, 3G). The 
names of the remaining five occur in the Talmud and 
other works; they were Iyar, the second (Targum, 2 
Chron. xxx, 2) ; Tammuz, the fourth (Mishna, Taan. rv, 
5); Ab, the fifth, and Tisri, the seventh (Rash Ifask. 
i, 3); and Marehesvan, the eighth (Taan. i, 3 ; Jose- 
phus, Ant. i, 3, 3). The name of the intercalary month 
Avas Veadar, i. e. the additional Adar, because placed in 
the calendar after Adar and before Nisan. The opin- 
ion of Ideler ( Chronol . i, 539) that the first Adar was 
regarded as the intercalary month, because the feast of 
Purim Avas held in Yeadar in the intercalary year, has 
little foundation. 

The first of these series of names is of HebreAv origin, 
and has reference to the characteristics of the seasons — 
a circumstance Avhich clearly show's that the months 
returned at the same period of the year; in other Avords, 
that the JeAvish year was a solar one. Thus Abib 
(S^DX) Avas the month of “ears of corn,” Zif the month 
of “blossom” (“It or *PT, or, more fully, as in the Tar- 
gum, S’" 1)2 3 TT, “the bloom of floAvers;” another ex- 
planation is gn'en iu Rawlinson’s Herodotus , i, 622; A'iz. 
that Ziv is the same as the Assyrian Giv, “bull,” and 
ansAvers to the zodiacal sign of Taurus), and Bui the 
month of “rain” (^S; the name occurs in a recently 
discovered Phoenician inscription [EAvald, Jahrb. 1856, 
p. 135]. A cognate term, is used for the “del- 

uge” [Gen. vi, 17, etc.] ; but there is no ground for the 
inference drawn by Von Bolilen [Introd. to Gen. ii, 156] 
that there is any allusion to the month Bui). With 
regard to Ethanim there may he some doubt, as the 
usual explanation, “ the month of violent or, rather, in- 
cessant rain,” is decidedly inappropriate to the seventh 
month. Thenius, on 1 Kings viii, 2, suggests that the 
true name Avas Q^SPN, as in the Sept. ’Aibavip, and 
that its meaning was the “month of gifts,” i. e. of fruit, 
from n3JH, “ to give.” There is the same peculiarity m 
this as in Abib, viz. the addition of the definite article 
(n^n^XPl). In the second series, both the origin and 
the meaning of the terms are controverted. It A\ r as the 
opinion of the Talmudists that the names A\ r ere intro- 
duced by the JeAvs Avho returned from the Babylonian 
captivity (Jerusalem Talmud, Rosh Hash, i, 1), and 
they are certainly used exclusively by Avriters of the 
post-Babylonian period (see Benfey and Stern, Monats- 
namen einiger alter Volker, Berlin, 183G). It Avas there- 
fore perhaps natural to seek for their origin in the Per- 
sian language, and this Avas done some years since by 
Benfey ( Monatsnamen ) in a manner more ingenious 
than satisfactory. The view, though accepted to a cer- 
tain extent by Gesenius in his Thesaurus, has since been 
abandoned, both on philological grounds and because it 
meets Avith no confirmation from the monumental docu- 
ments of ancient Persia. The names of the months, as 
read on the Behistun inscriptions, Garmapada , Baga- 
yadish, Atriyata , etc., bear no resemblance to the He- 
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brew names (Hawlinson’s Herodotus , ii, 593-G). The 
names are probably borrowed from the Syrians, in whose 
regular calendar we find names answering to Tisri, Se- 
bat, Adar, Xisan, lyar, Tammuz, Ab, and Elul (Ideler, 
Ghruuol. i, 430). The names of the Syrian months ap- 
pear to have been in many instances of local use : for 
instance, the calendar of Heliopolis contains the names 
of Ag and Gelon (Ideler, i, 440), which do not appear in 
the regular Syrian calendar, while that of Palmyra, 
again, contains names unknown to either. Chisleu and 
Tcbeth appear on the Palmyrene inscriptions ((lesenius. 
Thcsaur. p. 702, 543). The resemblance in sound be- 
tween Tcbeth and the Egyptian Tobi, as well as its 
correspondence in the order of the months, was noticed 
by Jerome (ad Ezek. xxxix, 1). Sivan may be bor- 
rowed from the Assyrians, who appear to have had a 
month so named, sacred to Sin or the moon (Rawlinson, 
i, 015). Marchesvan, coinciding as it did with the 
rainy season in Palestine, was probably a purely He- 
brew term. Von Bolden connects it with the root rd- 
chdsh (rrn), “to boil over” ( Introd . to Gen. ii, 157). 
The modern Jews consider it a compound word, mar, 
“drop,” and Cheskvan, the former betokening that it 
was wet, and the latter being the proper name of the 
month (De Sola’s Mishna, p. 108, note). With regard 
to the meaning of the Syrian names we can only con- 
jecture from the case of Tammuz, which undoubtedly 
refers to the festival of the deity of that name men- 
tioned in Ezek. viii, 14, that some of them may have 
been derived from the names of deities. We draw atten- 
tion to the similarity between Elul and the Arabic name 
of Venus Urania, Alil-at (Herod, iii, 8); and again be- 
tween Adar, the Egyptian Athor, and the Syrian Atar- 
gatis. Hebrew roots are suggested by Gesenius for 
others, but without much confidence. The Hebrew 
forms of the names are: “'X, -X, 

b^x, vyiPi, •jrprr.p, ism, rpp, -jnp, “"X, ami 
“rtxi. 

Subsequently to the establishment of the Svro-Mace- 
donian empire, the use of the Macedonian calendar was 
gradually adopted for the purpose of literature or inter- 
communication with other countries. Josephus, for in- 
stance, constantly uses the Macedonian months, even 
where he gives the Hebrew names (e. g. in Ant. i, 3, 3, 
he identifies Marchesvan with Dins, and Nisan with 
Xanthicus, and in vii, 7, G, Chisleu with Appelheus). 
The only instance in which the Macedonian names ap- 
pear in the Bible is in 2 Macc. xi, 30, 33, 38. where wo 
have notice of Xanthicus in combination with another 
named Dioscorinthius (vcr. 21), which does not appear 
in the Macedonian calendar. Various explanations have 
been oilered with respect to the latter. Any attempt to 
connect it with the Macedonian Dius fails on account 
of the interval being too long to suit the narrative, Dius 
being the first and Xanthicus the sixth mouth. The 
opinion of Scaliger (Emend. Temp, ii, 94) that it was 
the Macedonian intercalary month rests on no founda- 
tion whatever, and ldeler’s assumption that that inter- 
calary month preceded Xanthicus must be rejected 
along with it (Chronol. i. 39!)). It is most probable 
that the author of 2 Macc. or a copyist was familiar 
with the Cretan calendar, which contained a month 
named Dioscurus, holding the same place in the calen- 
dar as the Macedonian Dvstrus (Ideler, i, I2G), i. e. im- 
mediately before Xanthicus, and that he substituted 
one for the other. This view derives some confirmation 
from the Vulgate rendering, Dinscorus. We have fur- 
ther to notice the reference to the Egyptian calendar in 
3 Macc. vi, 38, Paclion and Epiplii in that passage an- 
swering to Pachons and Epep, the ninth and eleventh 
months (Wilkinson, .1 nc. Eyyp. i, 14, 2d ser.). 

3. The identification of the Jewish months with our 
own cannot be effected with precision on account of the 
variations that must inevitably exist between the lunar 
and the solar month, each of the former ranging over 


portions of two of the latter. It must therefore be un- 
derstood that the following remarks apply to the gen- 
eral identity on an average of years. As the Jews still 
retain the names Xisan, etc., it may appear at first sight 
needless to do more than refer the reader to a modern 
almanac, and this would have been the case if it were 
not evident that the modern Xisan does not correspond 
to the ancient one. — Smith. We are indebted to J. D. 
Miehaelis for discovering the true state of this case, 
after the rabbinical writers had so universally estab- 
lished an erroneous opinion that it has not even yet dis- 
appeared from our popidar books. His dissertation, 
“De Mensibus Ilcbneorum" (in his Conmentutiones per 
f nmos 17G3-G8 oblatev [Bremen, 17G9], p. 1G; translated 
by W. Bowver, Loud. 1773; also in the Critica Biblica 
London, 1827], iii, 321-340), proceeds on the following 
chief arguments: First, that if the first month began with 
the new moon of March, as was commonly asserted, the 
climate of Palestine would not in that mouth permit the 
oblation of the sheaf of barley, which is ordered on the 
second day of the Paschal Feast (Lev. xxiii, 10); nor 
could the harvest be finished before the Feast of Weeks, 
which would then fall in May ; nor could the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which was after the gathering of all fruits, 
accord with the month of September, because all these 
feasts depend on certain stages in the agricultural year, 
which, as he shows from the observations of travellers, 
solely coincide with the states of vegetation which are 
found, in that climate, in the months of April, June, 
and October. This has been confirmed by later ac- 
counts; for the barley harvest does not take place even 
in the warm district about Jericho till the middle of 
April, and in the upland districts not before the end of 
that month (Kobinsou’s Researches, i, 551 ; iii. 102, 145). 
Secondly, that the Syrian calendar, which has essen- 
tially the same names for the months, makes its Xisan 
absolutely parallel with our April. Lastly, that Jose- 
phus (.!«/. ii. 14, G) synchronizes Xisan with the Egyp- 
tian Pharmuth, which commenced on the 27th of March 
(Wilkinson, l. c 1 .), and with the Macedonian Xanthicus, 
which answers generally to the early part of April, 
though considerable variation occurs in the local calen- 
dars as to its place (comp. Ideler. i. 435, 442). lie fur- 
ther informs ns (iii, 10, 5) that the Passover took place 
when the sun was in Aries, which it does not enter un- 
til near the end of March. Miehaelis concludes that 
the later Jews fell into this departure from their ancient 
order either through some mistake in the intercalation, 
or because they wished to imitate the Homans, whose 
year began in March. Ideler says, “ So much is certain, 
that in the time of Moses the month of ears cannot 
have commenced before the first days of our April, 
which was then the period of the vernal equinox” (f/and- 
buch der Chronoloyie, i, 490). As Xisan, then, began 
with the new moon of April, we have a scale for fixing 
the commencement of all the other months with refer- 
ence to our calendar; and we must accordingly date 
their commencement one whole month later than is 
commonly done: allowing, of course, for the circum- 
stance that, as the new moon varies in its place in our 
solar months, the Jewish months will almost invariably 
consist of portions of two of ours. For the details of 
each month, see C.\i.kni>ak, Jewish. See, in addition 
to the treatises above noticed, Langenbcrg. De mense rc- 
tvrum Hebncorum limari (Jen. 1713). Compare C'nuo- 

N01.00Y. 

Monthly Meeting. See Meeting. 

Montholon, Jean i>e, a French ecclesiastic, was 
born at Aufun near the middle of the 15th century. At 
an early age he received the degree of doctor of laws, 
and was registered among the regular canons of St. Vic- 
tor, at Paris. 11 is theological learning and his superior 
attainments in jurisprudence rapidly advanced his name 
among his fellows, and he was finally promoted to the 
j cardinalship by pope Clement VII. Montholon died in 
J Paris in 1528. 11 is works are : Promptuarium scu Bre- 
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riarium Juris divini et utriusque humani (Paris, 1520, 
2 vols, fol.) : — Be sacramento altaris (ibid. 1517, 8vo). — 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvi, 292. 

Month’s Mind is the name by which is desig- 
nated an office performed for the period of one month, 
in the Romish Church, for her dead. “Mind” in that 
case is used in its old sense of memory, as in the phrases 
“to call to mind,” “time out of mind.” 

Monthyon (or Monty on), Antoine Jean Bap- 
tiste Robep.t Auget, a French baron, celebrated for 
his great philanthropic labors and munificent endow- 
ments of humanitarian institutions, was born at Paris 
Dec. 23 or 26, 1733. He was successively intendant of 
the provinces of Provence, Auvergne, and Aunis ; and, 
as a member of the royal council, opposed the unlawful 
proceedings resorted to in the case of Lachalotais, and 
protested against the dissolution of ancient parliaments 
decreed by chancellor Manpeon. In consequence of this 
latter act he was deprived of his office. Soon after the 
accession of Louis XVI he was appointed councillor of 
state ; became, in 1780, chancellor of the count d’ Artois 
(afterwards Charles X) ; emigrated to England on the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, and did not re- 
turn to France until the second restoration. He pos- 
sessed a princely fortune, and devoted the larger por- 
tion not only of his income, but also of his capital, to 
philanthropic purposes. He generously assisted his ex- 
iled countrymen, and bequeathed to French hospitals 
over 3,000,000 francs. As early as 1782 he had founded 
a prize for virtue, and several other prizes, to be award- 
ed by the French Academy and the Academy of Sci- 
ences. These having been suppressed by order of the 
Convention, were renewed by the donor on his return 
to France in 1816, and afterwards increased. Every 
year the French Academy distributes two Monthyon 
prizes of 10,000 francs each : one to the poor person who 
has performed the most meritorious deed of virtue, the 
other to the author of the work which has been judged 
the most useful for the improvement of public morals. 
Two others, of equal amount, are awarded by the Acad- 
emy of Sciences: one to him who shall have found dur- 
ing the year some means of improvement of the medi- 
cal and surgical art, the other to him who shall have 
discovered the means of rendering some mechanical 
art less unhealthy. Monthyon died in 1820. — Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Genet-ale, s. v. ; Biographie Universelle, s. v. 

Monti, Filippo Maria, an Italian prelate, was 
born March 23, 1675, at Bologna, of an illustrious and 
noble family ; studied at the high school of his native 
place; then went to Rome, where by his superior talent 
and acquisitions he quickly rose to eminent favor w T ith 
popes Clement XI and XII. In 1743 Benedict XIV cre- 
ated Monti a cardinal. lie died Jan. 17, 1754, at Rome. 
His library of over 12,000 volumes w as given, by his re- 
quest, to the library of his native place ; also other val- 
uable treasures, among them a fine collection of paint- 
ings. lie wrote : Roma tutHce delle belle arti, scultura 
ed architettura : — Prose degli Arcadi : — Elogia cardi- 
nalium pietate , doctrina, legationibus ac rebus pro Ec~ 
clesia gestis illustrium a pontifleatu A lexandri III ad 
Benedictum XIII (Rome, 1751, 4to). — Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generate, xxxvi, 296. 

Monti, Vincenzo, a noted Italian ecclesiastic, who 
wrote poetry of a superior order, and only used his posi- 
tion in the Church as a general passport into society, 
flourished in the second half of the 18th century. lie 
was a native of Ferrara (born in 1753), and studied in 
the university of that place. He was made abbe in 
1776, and became secretary to the pope’s nephew'. He 
soon found favor in the eyes of Roman celebrities, and 
was generally noticed by prelates and cardinals as a fit 
subject for promotion in the Church, lie was especially 
popular when, in 1792, he wrote a poem commemorat- 
ing. the efforts of Pius II against the Austrian court, 
w'hicli then, in the person of Joseph II. was fast breaking 
away from the papacy. The poem which Monti wrote 


on this occasion of Pius’s visit to Vienna is entitled II 
Pellegrino Apostolico. He died at Milan, October, 1828. 

Montignot, Henri, a French ecclesiastic, w r as bom 
about 1715, at Nancy. He was a doctor of theology, 
canon of the cathedral, and member of the academy in 
his native place, where he died about the close of the 
18th century. He w r rote : Remarques theologiques et cri- 
tiques sur rilistoire du Peuple de Dieu du P. Berruyer 
(1755, 12mo): — Bidionnaire diplomatique on Etymologie 
des tenues de la basse Latinite pour servir a Vintelligence 
des archives, des chartes, etc. (Nancy, 1787, 8vo) : — Reflex- 
ions sur les immunities ecclesiastiques (Paris, 1788, 8vo) : 
— Etat des Etoilesflxes au second siecle par Cl. Ptolemie, 
compare a la position des viemes etoiles en 1786, avec le 
texteGrec et la traduction Franqaise (Nancy, 1786; Stras- 
burg, 1787, 4to). — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvi, 
303. 

Montigny, Jean de, a French prelate of some 
note, w r as born in Bretagne in 1637, of parents highly 
esteemed in the best social circles of France ; and thus, 
surrounded w r ith superior advantages, was especially fit- 
ted for the highest literary culture. He entered the 
ecclesiastic life, and soon attained to eminence. In 1670 
he w'as made bishop of Leon, and in the same year w r as 
admitted to membership in the French Academy. He 
died Sept. 28, 1671, at Vitre. He w'rote : Lettre a Eraste 
pour reponse a son libelle contre La Pucelle de Chapelain 
(Paris, 1656, 4to) : — Oraison funebre d'A tine d' A ut riche 
(Rennes, 1666, 4to) : — Lettre contenant le voyage de la 
cour en 1660; dans le Recueil de quelques pieces nouvelles 
et galantes. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvi, 304. 

Montjoy is the name given to mounds serving to 
direct the travellers on a highway, probably often orig- 
inally tumuli, or funeral-mounds of an elder people — 
heaps of stones, overgrown with grass, which have been 
piled over a dead chieftain. They often were crowned 
with a cross. Montjoie St. Denis was the French w r ar- 
cry; Montjoie St. Andrew, that of Burgundy ; Montjoie 
Notre Dame, of the dukes of Bourbon ; and Montjoie St. 
George, of England. See Walcott, Sacr. Arckceol. s. v. 

Montlaur, Jean de, a French prelate, w r as born 
near Montpellier about 1120; entered the ecclesiastical 
life while yet quite a youth, and rapidly advanced to 
positions of prominence and responsibility. In 1158 he 
was made bishop, and everywhere gained friends by his 
generous and open-hearted life. He was particularly 
devoted to his diocesan work, and built up the people in 
holy and consistent living. lie died Feb. 24, 1190, in 
his native place, with whose history his whole life was 
interwoven. II is works remain in IMS. See Ilistoire 
litteraire de la France, vol. xiv, s. v. ; Gallia Christiana, 
vol. vi. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvi, 311. 

Montluc, Blaise de, a French marshal, noted for 
his cruelty towards Protestants; one of the “two per- 
sonages who obtained by their enormities a notoriety so 
hideous that the history of cruelty would be imperfect if 
they were passed over in silence” (Smedlev, i, 211). He 
was a brother to the succeeding, and was born in Gasco- 
ny in 1501. When only a youth of twenty, he entered 
military life, and soon distinguished himself by his bra- 
very as well as his brutality. He was universally severe 
with his enemies, and would give no quarter. In the 
contest with the Huguenots, he advised their absolute 
extermination, and actually wrote a memoir (in 1562) 
showing how easily it might be done (see Memoires de 
Conde, iii, 184 sq.). Placed in charge of his native 
province, he used his unlimited power to destroy even' 
one w ho appeared to be tainted with the heresy, and 
instituted a strict inquisition “ into the strange names 
of overseers, deacons, consistories, synods, and confer- 
ences,” “food of which kind,” he adds, “ never yet had 
furnished me with a breakfast” ( Comment . lib. v, tom. ii, 

1 p. 3). The number of persons who fell victims to his 
i rage is legion, and he appears to ns in the role of a 
modern Nero. We have not room to enter here into 
I detail, but refer to Smedley (Jlist. of the Ref. Religion in 
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France, i, 211 sq. ; ii, 25). Montluc fought also against 
the imperialists, commanded hv Charles V, and assisted 
at the siege of La Rochelle and Calais. For his services 
against the Protestants he was in 1573 made “mar- 
shal” hy Henry III. Montluc died in 1577, leaving the 
Me moires of his military life (151)2), which are not an 
honor to any man’s memory nor to any man’s coun- 
try. See Rrantome, Vies des IJommes illustres Frangais ; 
Mezeray, Ahrege de I'histoire de France; Sainte-Bcuve, 
in the Montour (Paris). Oct. 1854; Browning, 1 Fist, of 
the Huguenots, i, 118, 130, 280 ; ii, 4. (J. II. W.) 

Montluc, Jean de, brother of the preceding, a 
distinguished French prelate, noted both for his attain- 
ments in ecclesiastical and political life, was born about 
1508. lie entered in boyhood days the Dominican Or- 
der of Cray Friars, and soon made himself the favorite 
of his associates. The outer world also took a liking 
to him, and even at court he had many friends. Fran- 
cis I reposed much conlidence in him, and he was in- 
trusted with diplomatic missions, lie was successful 
especially in efforts for a peaceful solution of the dif- 
ferences between his native country and the Ottoman 
power, concluding for Francis an advantageous peace 
with Soli man. In 1553 he was made bishop of Valence 
and of Die, and gained great popularity as a pulpit 
orator. He was not unfrequently invited to preach 
at court during the rule of Catharine de Medici. 1 Iow- 
ever, after the Conference of Poissy (1501), Montluc 
seems to have fallen into disrepute at court, for he was 
believed to have been one of the bishops whom Beza’s 
argument had “almost persuaded to be a Protestant” 
(Browning, Huguenots, i, 108) ; and two years later he 
was one of the prelates excommunicated by pope Pius 
IV (Browning, i, 180). Montluc was finally restored to 
his former influence and position by the French Parlia- 
ment; but he never thereafter exerted himself much in 
ecclesiastical labors, and because of his shrewdness, wis- 
dom, and learning, he was selected by the government of 
his country for several diplomatic missions, the most 
important of which was to Poland (in 1572), where he 
zealously exerted himself to secure the crown for the 
duke of Anjou. It is generally conceded that Mont- 
luc's conduct in this affair was anything but honorable 
and manly. lie persuaded the Poles to believe that 
the duke had had no part in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. On his return to France he lived at Ton- 
louse, where he died April 13, 1579. II is theological 
writings are : Deux instructions et deux epistres an clerge 
et people de Valence (Avignon, 1557. 8vo) : — Cleri 15/- 
lentii et Diensis He format io (Paris. 1557, 8vo) : — Recutil 
des lieux de I'Ecriture servant a decourrir les /'antes con- 
tre les dix conunandemants de la loi (ibid. 1559, 8vo): — 
Sermons (ibid. 1559, 8vo) : — Familiere Explication des 
articles de lafoi (ibid. 1561, Svo) : — Sermons sur les ar- 
ticles de la foi et de VOraison dominicale (ibid. 1561, 
8vo). See De Thou. Hist, sui teinporis ; Sismondi, Hist, 
des Frangais, chap, xvii, xviii, xix; Smedley, Hist, of 
the lief Religion in France , i, 122 sq., 189; ii, 82; l>e 
Felice, History of the Protestants of France, p. 142 sq. 
(J. 11. W.) 

Montmignon, Jean Baptiste, a French theolo- 
gian, was born at Lucy in 1737, prepared in his studies 
lbr holy orders, and finally became successively secre- 
tary of the bishopric of Soissons, canon, vicar, grand- 
vicar, and archdeacon. In 1786 he accepted the editor- 
ship of the Journal Ecclesiustii/ue ; but as early as Jan- 
uary, 1788, abandoned this work, and took part in the 
publications which were preparing at the outbreak of 
the Revolution under the bishop of Soissons. Obliged 
to quit France in 1793, be went to Belgium, and re- 
mained there until the government of the Directory 
made his return possible. He was then nominated 
grand-vicar of Poitiers; in 1811 was made canon of t lie 
metropolis, and then grand-vicar of this diocese, lie 
was also made censor of all ecclesiastical publications 
at Paris, lie died at Paris Feb. 21, 1821. lie wrote: 


Crime d'apostasie ; lettre (Tun religieux a un de ses amis 
(1790, 8vo) : — Vie edijiante de Benoit-Joseph Lahre, 
mort a Rome, en odeur de Saintite, le 16 Avril, 1783, 

composee par ordre du Saint-Siege, etc., par M. M 

(Marconi), lecteur du college Ronuiin, conftsstur du ser - 
viteur de I)ieu ; traduit de Vltalien (Paris, 1784, 12mo) : 
— Preservative contre le J'anatisine, ou les nouveaux 
millenaires rappeles uux principes fondamentaux de la 
Jbi Catholique (Paris, 18()6, 8vo) : — Exposition des pre- 
dictions et des promisses faites a l' Eglise, pour les der- 
niers temps de la (JentHite (1806, 2 vols. 12mo) :—Choix 
lie Lettres edif antes, ecrites des missions etrangeres, etc. 
(1808, 8 vols. 12ino) : — De la Regie de rerite et des Causes 
du J'anatisme (1808, 8vo). — Hoofer, A'owr. Biog. Gene- 
rale. xxxvi, 334. 

Montmorency is the name of one of the oldest 
noble families of France, which figures both in secular 
and ecclesiastical history, though oftentimes its celeb- 
rity was purchased at the expense of all humanitarian 
principles. The name of the family was derived from 
the village in which its several members lived, ami 
dates from the 10th century. Oftentimes the house of 
Montmorency has been styled “the first barons of 
France,” and in recognition of their services to Roman- 
ism, “the lirst Christian barons.” They furnished offi- 
cers of state and generals for the French army, distin- 
guished ecclesiastics for the Church of Rome, some of 
whom rose even to the cardinalate, besides a number of 
grand-masters and knights of the different Furopean 
orders. One of the bramdies established in the Neth- 
erlands furnished count of Horn (Philip II de Montrao- 
rency-Xeville), who, together with Egmont, was exe- 
cuted in Brussels during the bloody reign of the Span- 
ish general Alva. But we have room here only for 
those chiefly concerned in the llugueuot movement. 

1. Axnk, lirst duke of Montmorency, marshal and 
grand-const able of France, noted for his alliance with 
the (iuises [see II topknots], was born in March, 1493. 
Ilis Christian name, Anne, it is said, he received from 
his godmother, Anne of Brittany. He distinguished 
himself by his gallantry and military skill in the wars 
between Francis I and the emperor Charles V, and was 
taken prisoner along with his sovereign in the battle of 
Pavia, which was fought against his advice, lie after- 
wards became the leader of the French government, 
showing great ability in matters of finance and diplo- 
macy, and was made constable in 1538; but bis rough 
manners made him an object of dislike to many; and 
the suspicions of the king having been aroused against 
him, he was suddenly banished from court in 1541. and 
passed ten years on his estates, till the accession of 
Henry II, when he came again to the head of affairs. 
In 1548 he suppressed the insurrection in (oiienne, hut 
was less successful in 1557 in his contest with the cele- 
brated general of Philip II, duke Philibert Emmanuel 
of Savoy, which resulted in the, to France, disadvanta- 
geous peace of Chateau-Camhresis; and hence, with the 
accession of the youthful king. Francis II, there came a 
decline of the power of the house of Montmorency, and 
the ascendency of the house of the t iuises, who had 
Francis entirely under their control. Fortunately for 
.Montmorency, the widow of the late king, Catharine de 
Medici, ambitious to rule the kingdom, east her influ- 
ence with constable Montmorency, who had retired from 
court, though apparently she coveted the friendship of 
the (iuises (Martin, viii. 362). An alliance was now 
formed among disaffected courtiers, bourgeoisie, and 
Protestants against the (iuises, and him who, ruling 
over the nation, had submitted to their guidance; and 
though it is not believed that .Montmorency had any 
part in it, it is certain that some of his house — three 
brothers of the house of Chat i I Ion (Obet, cardinal of 
i Chatillon, admiral Coligny, and Damlolot, colonel of the 
; Cisalpine infantry), sons of Louisa of .Montmorency, the 
sister of the constable— were more or less intimately 
associated with all Protestant movements in France, 
and that possibly two of these three had actually a part 
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in, or at least a knowledge of, the conspiracy of Am- I 
boise (see Huguenots ; and comp. Kanke, Franzos. 
Gesch. i, 147 ; Mrs. Marsh, The Protest. Ref. in France , * 
i, 142 ; Brantome, Vie des Hommes illustres, iii, 20). The ! 
sudden termination of the reign of Francis II (1560) 
brought forward the minor, Charles IX, and with him 
the regency of Catharine. Her object was to effect a 
fusion of parties, or, rather, to hold the balance evenly 
between them, and, by allowing neither to preponder- 
ate, to preserve the paramount authority in her hands. I 
By the advice of the sagacious counsellor L’Hopital 
(q. v.), the king of Navarre was made lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and Montmorency was again given the direction 
of military affairs, while the Guises kept their places iu 
the council, and duke Francis retained the post of mas- 
ter of the royal household. The Guises, perceiving 
the intent of the queen, now denominated “apostate,” 
labored earnestly for an alliance with Montmorency, in 
order to foil the queen in her designs. The constable 
finally separated from his nephews, who had reappeared 
at court, and were enjoying many favors, and allied 
himself with the duke of Guise and the marshal St. An- 
dre, composing the famous triumvirate which resisted 
Catharine tie Medici, and proceeded in most stringent 
measures against the Huguenots (q. v.). The colloquy 
at Poissy had softened the heart of Catharine, and the 
Protestants were given many privileges. The trium- 
virate opposed all such concessions, and finally brought 
on the massacre at Vassv — “ the St. Bartholomew of 
1562” (March). The queen-mother and king were 
seized, and forced to inaugurate a new policy. Montmo- 
rency himself signalized the new departure by various 
open attacks on the Huguenots. Thus he led a mob to 
storm a Protestant church in the suburbs of Paris called 
“ the Temple of Jerusalem.” “ Bursting in the doors of 
the empty place, they tore up the seats, and, placing 
them and the Bibles in a pile upon the floor, they set 
the whole on fire, amid great acclamation.” He returned 
to Paris as if a victor fresh from battle, and, flushed 
with success, he rested not until other churches had 
been submitted to a like treatment, and he was given 
the nickname of “Captain Burnbcnehes.” In 1562 he 
commanded the royal army against the Huguenots, but 
at the battle of Dreux was wounded and taken prisoner 
by the Protestants. Released by the peace of Amboise 
ill 1568, he plotted a massacre of the Protestants; but 
the court not only refused to approve his proposal, but 
also caused his retirement finally. In 1567 he again 
appeared on the stage of public affairs, and again took 
part in the warfare against the Huguenots; but he did 
not long remain in the field, for he received a fatal 
wound at St. Denis, and died at Paris on the following 
day, Nov. 12, 1567. llis death was in many respects a 
blessing to France. From a neutral, if not a friend of 
the Huguenots, he had turned to a most deadly enemy, 
because, after he had espoused the Guises’ interest, and 
had been placed in command of the army, he had never 
been able to gain a victory over the Huguenot armies. 
Even the duke of Guise, who had fallen in 1563 (when 
returning from his outposts he was mortally wounded 
by a fanatical Huguenot, Poltrot [q. \\] de Mere), had 
counselled in his dying hour that the queen -regent 
should make peace with her revolted subjects, but Mont- 
morency insisted on their destruction, and counselled 
their massaere in open battle and by private means. 
His last hours were spent in a most deadly struggle, 
and yet even then he failed to be the victor ; for, though 
he sacrificed himself, the contest remained undecided, 
the Huguenots, if anything, having the vantage-ground, 
as they had saved their leader. It is generally asserted 
that Montmorency’s death was welcome news to Cath- 
arine de Medici and the courtiers, whom he had fre- 
quently offended by his overbearing manners. See Le- 
scouvel, Anne de Montmorency (1696); Davila, Hist, of 
the Civil Wars of France ; Martin, Hist, of France , vol. 
ix; Ranke, Franzosische Gesch. vornekmlich im 16 u. 17 
Jahrh. (Engl, trausl. Hist, of Civil Wars and Monarchy 


in France ), i, 1 64-212 ; Sir J. Stephen, Led. Hist. France 
(3d ed. Loud. 1357, 2 vols. 8vo), vol. ii, lects. xvi and 
xvii; Student’s Hist, of France , p. 311, 316, 319, 324, 
387 ; Jervis, Hist, of the Church of France (Loud. 1872, 
2 vols. 8vo), vol. i, ch. ii ; Fisher, Hist, of the Ref. p. 258 
sq. ; and the works referred to iu the article Hugue- 
nots. (J.H.W.) 

2 . Henri, second Due de Montmorency , grandson of 
the famous constable de Montmorency, but more hon- 
orable and consistent in his conduct, though he also 
warred against the Huguenots, was bora at Chantilly 
April 30, 1595. His godfather was the great Henri 
Quatre, who always called him his “son.” Louis XIII 
made him admiral when he was but a youth of seven- 
teen. He succeeded his father in the governorship of 
Languedoc, and took an active part in the wars against 
the Huguenots, distinguishing himself on the royal side 
in the sieges of Montauban and Montpellier, and in 1625 
by taking the Isle of Re from the Huguenots of Rochelle. 
He afterwards gained other victories over them, and in 
1629 was mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
peace of Alais, which terminated the religious civil wars 
in France. In 1630 he received the chief command of 
the French troops in Piedmont, where he defeated the 
Spaniards, for which he received a marshal’s baton. 
Unfortunately for himself, he ventured to oppose Riche- 
lieu, who had always been his enemy, and espoused the 
cause of Gaston, duke of Orleans ; for this he was de- 
clared guilty of high-treason, and marshal Schomberg 
being sent against him, defeated him at Castelnaudary, 
and took him prisoner. Although almost mortally 
wounded, Montmorency was carried to Toulouse, sen- 
tenced to death by the Parliament, and notwithstanding 
his expressions of penitence, and the most powerful inter- 
cession made for him— for example, by king Charles I of 
England, the pope, the Venetian republic, and the duke 
of Savoy — was beheaded, Oct. 30, 1632. He was dis- 
tinguished for amiability and courtesy of manners, as 
well as for his valor. His life was written by one of his 
officers (1663, 4to). See also the works cited above. 
(J. H.W.) 

Montolivetenses, a name given to the monks of 
Mount Olivet, because living in a residence so called. 
The Montolivetenses dress in white serge, and profess 
the rule of St. Benedict. They sprang up in the 14th 
century, were approved by pope John XXI, and con- 
firmed by Gregory XI in 1371. They trace their origin 
to St. Bernard Ptolomei of Sienna, and their first monas- 
tery was at Ancona ; but the order soon spread through 
Italy and Sicily. See Monks, Eastern. 

Montorsoli, Fra Giovann’ Angelo, a celebrated 
Italian sculptor, largely engaged on sacred and ecclesi- 
astical subjects, was born about the beginning of the 
16th century at Montorsoli, near Florence. His first in- 
struction in art he received from Andrea de Fiesole, 
with whom he lived three years. He then found em- 
ployment at Rome, at Perugia, and at Volterra. He 
was next employed by Michael Angelo on the church 
of San Lorenzo at Florence, and gained the admiration 
and lasting friendship of the great Florentine. In 1527 
Montorsoli had a strong disposition to turn, as it ap- 
peared to him, to the only life in which peace was to be 
obtained; but after trying in vain several convents, he 
fixed in 1530 upon the brotherhood of the Nunziata at 
Florence, and became a friar of the Order Dei Scrvi della 
Nunziata. Shortly after he had taken up his abode in 
this convent, having been recommended to the pope by 
Michael Angelo, he was called to Rome by Clement VII 
to restore several ancient monuments, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of his brothers of the Nunziata. When the 
tasks assigned him by the pope were finished, he re- 
turned to Florence with Michael Angelo to complete the 
statues and other sculptures of the sacristy and library 
of San Lorenzo. After the death of Clement, Montor- 
soli again joined Michael Angelo at Rome, and assisted 
him in the works of the monument of Julius II ; but 
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while engaged on this work he was invited by cardinal 
Turnone, and advised by Michael Angelo to go with 
the cardinal to Paris. Owing, however, to ditliculties 
with the treasury and servants of the French court, Mon- 
torsoli left Paris and returned to Florence. After com- 
pleting there several works, he went by Pome to Naples, 
and there constructed the tomb of Jacopo Sanazzaro. 
He next went to Genoa, and ornamented the church of 
San Matteo there, besides many other works, and upon 
their completion returned to Michael Angelo at Pome; 
but departed again soon afterwards, in 15-17, for Mes- 
sina, where he was employed to make a grand fountain 
for the place in front of the cathedral, and designed 
the church of San Lorenzo, etc. In 1557, by a decree 
of pope Paul IV, all religious persons, or all who had 
taken holy orders and were living at large in the world 
without respect to their religious character, were ordered 
to return to their convents and reassume their religious 
habits; and Montorsoli was accordingly obliged to leave | 
many works unfinished, which he intrusted to his pupil 
Martino, and he returned to his convent at Florence. 
He was, however, shortly afterwards called to Ilologua 
to construct there the high altar of the church of his 
own order, Dei Servi, which he completed with great 
magnificence in twenty-eight months. He returned to 
Florence in 1 SGI, and being rich he built a common 
sepulchre for artists in the chapter-house of the convent | 
of the Nunziata, w ith the requisite endowment for reg- ! 
ular masses at appointed times, and gave the whole sop- j 
ulchre, chapter, ami chapel to the then almost decayed 
society of St. Luke, or company of painters, etc., which, 
upon the completion of the sepulchre, was at a solemn 
feast celebrated by forty-eight of the principal artists 
of Florence, re-established by the consent and authority 
of the duke Cosmo 1 upon a firmer and permanent basis; 
and the society still subsists as the Academy of Flor- 
ence, though since that time it has been considerably 
enriched and endowed by successive dukes of Tuscany. 
Montorsoli died, says Vasari, on the last day of August, 
1563. See Cicognara, Sforia della Scultura ; Valery, 
Voyages histoviques et litteraires en Jtalie ; Spooner, 
Biographical Hist, of the Fine Arts, s. v. ; English Cy- 
clop. s. v. 

Montpellier (Lat. Mons pessulanus or puellarum), 
a city of France, in the department of llerault, in 43° 
36' X. lat. and 3 3 50' E. long., with a population (1862) 
of 39.605, is noted as the seat of several Church coun- 
cils held there in the 12th and 13th centuries. At the 
Jirst of these, held in 1162, by pope Alexander 111, as- 
sisted by ten bishops, the antipope Victor (Octavianus) 
was excommunicated (Labbe, Cone, x, 1410). At the 
second council, held in 1195, indulgences were granted 
to those who marched into Spain to fight against the 
infidels (Moors), and interdicts were intrusted to the 
bishops in whose dioceses the Albigenscs were gaining 
ground (Labbe, Cone, x, 1796). At the third council, 
held in 1215, bv the papal legate, Peter of Ileneven- 
tum, the question was the disposition of the city of 
Toulouse, and the other cities conquered by the Cru- 
saders, count Simon of Mont lurt claiming them. Mont- 
fort (q. v.) was granted his demand. There were also 
forty-six canons passed relating to the dress of mo- 
nastics and the clergy (Labbe, Cone, xi, 183, and Ap- 
pend. p. 2330). At the fourth council, held in August, 
1224, and composed of all the bishops of the province, 
under the archbishop of Narbonne, the propositions of 
peace made by Kaymond, count of Toulouse, ami the 
Albigenscs were considered. Uaymond promised to keep 
the Catholic faith, and to cause it to be held throughout 
his territories, to purge out from them all heretics, to 
restore the Church to her rights, to preserve her liber- 
ties, and to pay within three years 15.0(10 marks as an 
indemnification for what she had suffered, upon condi- 
tion that the count of Montfurt should relinquish his 
pretensions to the lands of the county of Toulouse; but 
Amauri, who pretended to be count of Toulouse, in vir- 
tue of a decree of Innocent HI given in the Council of 


Lateran, wrote to the bishops, and represented to them 
that, as he hoped to be able to bring the Albigenscs into 
subjection, it would be a scandal to the whole Church 
should they enter into any agreement with Kaymond. 
The council appear to have acquiesced in his view of 
the matter, and the offer of Kavmond was rejected 
(Cone, xi, 2><9, and Append, p. 2334). The ffth council 
was held September 6, 1258, by James, archbishop of 
Narbonne. Eight statutes were published: 1, excom- 
municates ipso facto all who usurp the property of the 
Church and insult the persons of the clergy; 2, forbids 
bishops to give the tonsure or holy orders to persons not 
of their own diocese; 3, declares that clerks not living 
as clergymen ought to do so, or carrying on any business, 
they shall lose their privileges; 5, forbids Jews to exact 
usury; 6, forbids bishops to give letters to mendicant 
friars to authorize their begging before the friars have 
obtained leave of the metropolitan (Labbe, xi, 778). See 
llefele, Conciliengcsvhichte, vol. v and vi (see Index); 
Landon, Manual of Councils, s. v. 

Montpellierians, a fanatical sect which, under 
the religious garb, committed all manner of excesses, 
and became guilty of most immoral conduct, but which, 
fortunately, was only short-lived, the people soon be- 
coming disgusted with the licentiousness of its members. 
It arose at Montpellier. France, about the year 1723. 
Its founder, master, and higli-priest took the name of 
Jacob Frophetus, and designated his meeting as the 
“New ,Sion.” They held nightly meetings, in which 
the grossest licentiousness was indulged in under cover 
of religion. Their place of assembly contained numer- 
ous apartments, carpeted with white, and furnished with 
beds and mattresses. In the farthest apartment, consid- 
ered as the sanctum sanctorum, stood an altar, a pulpit, 
a candlestick with seven branches, and a gazophylakion. 
There were also some priests dressed in the garb of the 
Hebrew priests. They circumcised and baptized their 
children, but in the latter ceremony brandy was used 
instead of water. Louis XV commissioned the marquis 
de Koqnelaure to put an end to their abomination, and 
the sect was speedily suppressed. See P. I. von lluth, 
Versuch einer Kirchengesch. d. 18'*" Jahrh. i, 543 sq. — 
Herzog, Real-Encyklopiidie, ix, 770. 

Montredon (also called Montrond), Kaimond 
iik, a French prelate of some note, was lorn at Nismes 
near the beginning of the 12th century. lie was in 
1130 archdean of Ileziers, when he was promoted to the 
bishopric of Agde. lie was made archbishop of Arles 
in 1143. lie died about 1 155. lie figured prominently 
in the civil affairs of France, but gave little time to the- 
ological studies, and left no works of value in that field 
of knowledge, .^ee Gallia < 'hristiana, vol. i, col. 560; 
Hist, litter, de la France, xiii, 236. 

Montrelais, Hiclks i>k, a French cardinal, was 
born at Montrelais, near Ancenis, about 1315. lie early 
entered the service of the Church, and was made canon, 
and later archdeacon, of St. Peter's at Nantes. In 1354 
he was elected bishop of Nantes, but the year after he 
was transferred by pope Innocent VI to the see of Tre- 
guier, and in 1358 to that of Saint-Brienne. Devoted to 
Charles the Bald, Ilugues accompanied that prince in 
1364 to Poitiers to assist in diplomatic conferences. He 
also performed other diplomatic services. The troubles 
which agitated Brittany in 1371 caused Ungues’s re- 
tirement to Avignon, where pope Gregory XI created 
him cardinal (Dec. 20. 1375). He died there, Feb. 28, 
1384. See Gallia Christiana, vol. iii, col. 71.— Jloefcr, 
.Vo ur. Bing. Glut rale, s. v. 

Montreuil, Bkks.mcihx r»i:, a French theologian, 
was born in Paris in 1596. He joined the Jesuits in 
1624, and taught philosophy and moral theology, lie 
died in Paris in 1646. His works are: 17c de Jesus- 
Christ, tiree des quatre Erangelistes (1637, 4 to): — La 
Vie glorieuse de Jesus-Christ ft 1'etablissimmt de son 
Eglise par le ministire tits A pot res, vu Its Actes des Apo- 
tres tt riJistoire de t Eglise numante (Paris, 1640 and 
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1799, 2 vols. 12mo) : — Les demiers Combats de VEglise , 
dans Vexplicaiion de V Apocalypse (Paris, 1645, 4to). — 
Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvi, 396. 

Montrocher ( Guido de Monte-Rocheri ), Gui de, 
a Spanish theologian of some note, who flourished in 
the first half of the 14th century at Valencia, is noted 
as the author of Manipulus Curatorum, a work regarded 
of so much value that it was among the very first books 
issued after the invention of the art of printing, and 
passed through over fifty editions in the first thirty 
years of the 15th century. The oldest edition is enti- 
tled Manipulus Curatorum , liber utilissimus, per Chris - 
tophorum Bugamum et Johannem Glim (Savigliano, 1471, 
folio). See Dn Pin, Biblioth. des Auteurs Eccles. du 
quartorzieme siecle; Fabricitis, Biblioth. Grceca , x, 786; 
Biblioth. Hispana vetus , ii, 155, 156. 

Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of, a Scotch 
soldier, noted for the part he took in the contests be- 
tween the Covenanters and king Charles I, was a mem- 
ber of a celebrated noble family, and born at the family 
estate of Atdd Montrose in 1612, and on the death of his 
father in 1626 became earl of Montrose. He was edu- 
cated at the University of St. Andrews ; and after having 
married a lady who lived only four years before death 
separated them, leaving him a child, he went abroad 
and travelled for several years in France and Italy, 
devoting much of his time to study in general literature 
and army tactics. Introduced on his return to England 
to king Charles, he was so coldly received that he at 
once left for his native country, and there allied him- 
self with the Covenanters, who were just then arrayed 
against the king. It was the year 1637 when the tu- 
mults broke out in Edinburgh on the attempt to intro- 
duce the Prayer-book. Montrose, to all appearances, 
became heart and soul enlisted in the movement to 
resist the introduction of episcopacy in the Scottish 
Church, and was one of the four noblemen selected to 
compose the “table” of the nobility, which, along with 
the other tables of the gentry, of the burghs, and of the 
ministers, drew up the famous National Covenant [see 
Covenant and Covenanters] sworn to by all ranks 
at Edinburgh in the spring of 1638. He was likewise 
sent on a mission to Aberdeen, to secure the support of 
its citizens also ; was instrumental in bringing many of 
them to join the national cause, and in 1639 went there 
with an army to overawe those w r ho had refused to join 
his side. Encountering finally the army of king Charles, 
he gave it battle at Meagra Hill, near Stonehaven 
(June 15), and obtained a complete victory. When the 
temporary peace of Berwick was made, Charles invit- 
ed several of the Covenanting nobles to meet him at 
Berwick, where he was then holding his court, and to 
consult with him about Scottish affairs. Among those 
who went was Montrose, and his party dated what they 
regarded as his apostasy from that interview. Be that 
as it may, his political position was certainly much 
modified after his return. In the General Assembly 
which met August 13, 1639, under the presidency of the 
earl of Traquair as royal commissioner, he showed symp- 
toms of toleration towards the I loyalists, and was the ob- 
ject of much popular obloquy. One night he is said to 
have found affixed upon his chamber-door a paper bear- 
ing these words, Inrictus armis, verbis vincitur. The 
dissolution of the Parliament, in June, 1640, led to an 
open rupture between the king and the Covenanters, 
and both parties prepared to decide their quarrel by 
force of arms. The former assembled at York an army 
of 21,000 horse and foot; the latter another of 26,000, 
which, under the command of Leslie, crossed the Tweed 
August 21 , 1640. Montrose was the first man who ford- 
ed the stream. The successes of the Scots, as is well 
known, soon forced Charles to summon a new Parlia- 
ment for the settlement of the national grievances. 
But though Montrose had fought, he had, along with 
several other influential nobles, entered into a secret 
engagement at Cumbernauld, for the purpose of frus- 


trating what they regarded as the factious designs of 
extreme Covenanting leaders. His conduct in England, 
too, had been questionable. It w r as accidentally discov- 
ered that he had been communicating with the king ; 
and when the Parliament assembled (November, 1640), 
he was cited to appear before a committee. The affair 
of the Cumbernauld Bond, discovered by the ingenuity 
of Argvle, w r as brought up; but Montrose defended his 
conduct and that of his colleagues, and nothing came of 
it, though some fiery spirits among the clergy, says 
Guthrie, “ pressed that their lives might go for it.” In 
I the following June, Montrose and some others W'ere ae- 
- cused of plotting against Argyle, and w’ere confined in 
Edinburgh Castle, where they remained till the begin- 
| ning of 1642, when they were set at liberty in return 
for the concessions which Charles had made his Scottish 
subjects. Although they had frequently been exam- 
ined, nothing definite had been proved against them. 
The accusation that Montrose had proposed to the king 
to assassinate Argyle is not historically substantiated, 

1 and is intrinsically improbable. During the next year or 
two Montrose kept aloof, at least outwardly, from public 
I affairs, and became alienated from the Covenanters. He 
| went to York to wait on the king some time in 1643, but 
failed to meet him. He finally joined the queen, but did 
not secure any open alliance with the king; the Cov- 
enanters all this time trying to win him over to their 
side again. The civil war which had broken out in 
England determined Charles and his advisers to crush 
the Presbyterian leaders in Scotland, who were abetting 
the efforts of the English Parliamentarians. In the 
. spring of 1644 Montrose finally entered into the king’s 
service, and was raised to the rank of marquis. He left 
Oxford, where he had been residing with his sovereign, 
and proceeded to Scotland to raise the Royalists in the 
North. The battle of Marston Moor for a moment par- 
j alyzed him, but his resolution speedily returned. He 
threw himself into the Highlands, and, after skulking 
about the hills for some time in disguise, met at Blair- 
Athol some Irish auxiliaries and a body of Highlanders, 
who had forced their way thither from the Western 
Isles in hopes of joining him, and with these enforce- 
ments he marched south, fell suddenly (September 1) 
on the Covenanting army commanded by lord Elcho at 
Tippermuir, near Perth, and gained a complete victory. 
Not a single Royalist was slain. After a three-days’ stay 
at Perth, he set out for the North, defeated a force of 
Covenanters under lord Burleigh at Aberdeen (Septem- 
ber 13), and took possession of the city, which was 
abandoned for four days to all the horrors of war. The 
approach of Argyle, at the head of 4000 men, compelled 
Montrose, whose forces were far inferior in numbers and 
discipline, to retreat into the wilds of Badenoch, whence 
he reerossed the Grampians, and suddenly appeared in 
Angus, where he wasted the estates of more than one 
Covenanting nobleman. With fresh supplies, he then 
once more returned to Aberdeenshire, with the view of 
raising the Gordons; narrowly escaped defeat at Fyvie 
in the end of October, and again withdrew into the fast- 
, nesses of the mountains. Argyle, baffled in all his at- 
tempts to eapture or crush Montrose, returned to Edin- 
burgh and threw' up his commission. II is opponent, 
receiving large accessions from the Highland clans, 
planned a winter campaign, marched southwestward 
into the country of the Campbells, devastated it fright- 
fully, drove Argyle himself from his castle at Inverary, 
and then wheeled north, intending to attaek Inverness, 
w'here the Covenanters were posted in strong force un- 
der the earl of Seafortli. The “Estates” at Edinburgh 
were greatly alarmed, and, raising a fresh army, placed 
it under the command of general Baillie, a natural sou 
of Sir William Baillie of Lamington. After consulting 
w r ith Argyle, it was arranged that he should proceed by 
way of Perth, and take Montrose in front, while Argyle 
should rally his vast array of vassals and attack him in 
the rear. The Royalist leader was in the great glen rtf 
Albin — the basin of the Caledonian Canal — on his way 
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to Inverness, when he heard that Argyle was following 
him. lie instantly turned on his pursuer, fell upon him 
unexpectedly at Inverluchy, February 2, 1G45, and ut- 
terly routed his forces. Fifteen hundred of the Camp- 
bells were slain, and only four of Montrose’s men. lie 
then resumed his march northwards, but did not vent- 
ure to assault Inverness — his wild mountaineers being 
admirably fitted for rapid irregular warfare, but not for 
the slow work of beleaguerment. Directing his course 
to the east, he passed, with lire ami sword, through 
Elgin and Banff into Aberdeenshire, which suffered a 
similar fate. On the 9th of May he attacked and routed 
Ilurrv at Auldearn, near Nairn; and after enjoying a 
short respite with his fierce veterans in Badenoch, again 
issued from his wilds, and inllicted a still more disastrous 
defeat on Baillie himself at Alford, in Aberdeenshire 
(July 2). There was now nothing to prevent his march 
south, and about the end of the month he set out with a 
force of from 5000 to G000 men. lie was followed by 
Baillie, who picked up reinforcements on his way, and on 
the loth of August again risked a battle at Kilsyth, but 
was defeated with frightful loss — G000 of the Covenant- 
ers being slain. The cause of Charles was for the mo- 
ment triumphant, and Montrose, who was virtually mas- 
ter of the country, was made lieutenant-governor of 
Scotland, and commander -in -chief of the royal forces. 
All the principal cities in the west hastened to proclaim 
their fidelity, and laid the blame of the recent troubles 
on the unfortunate Presbyterian clergy. But gradually 
affairs took a turn. Great numbers of the Highlanders, 
having become restless, returned home, and Montrose 
was obliged to seek safety near the borders. On the 
4th of September he broke up his camp at Bothwell, 
and marched for the eastern counties, where Charles 
had informed him that the earls of Traquair, Home, and 
Roxburgh were ready to join him. In this he was dis- 
appointed, and on the 13th of the same month he was 
surprised at Philiphangh, near .Selkirk, by David Leslie, 
who fell upon the relics of Montrose’s army and his raw 
levies with G0U0 cavalry, and completely annihilated 
them. Escaping from the field of battle, he made his 
way to Athol, and again endeavored, hut in vain, to 
arouse the Highlands; and at last Charles, now begin- 
ning to get the worst of it in the civil war, was induced 
to order him to withdraw from the kingdom. On the 
3d of .September, 1G4G, Montrose sailed for Norway, 
whence he proceeded to Paris, where he endeavored, 
but unsuccessfully, to enlist queen Henrietta Maria in 
aid of her husband ; and at last Montrose, in despair, be- 
took himself to Germany, in hope of service under the 
emperor, lie soon after returned to Holland, and en- 
tered into communication with the prince of Wales, af- 
terwards Charles 11. It was here that news of Charles 
Is execution reached him. Montrose fainted on receipt 
of the dreadful intelligence, and gave way to the most 
passionate regrets. Charles II reinvested him with the 
dignity of lieutenant-governor of Scotland, and Mon- 
trose undertook a fresh invasion on behalf of the exiled 
monarch. In March, 1G50, he arrived at the Orkneys 
with a small force, and afte r the lapse of three weeks 
proceeded to Caithness; but neither the gentlemen nor 
the commons would rise at his call, lie forced his way 
as far south as the borders of Boss-shire, where his dis- 
pirited troops, not over 1500 strong, were attacked and 
cut to pieces at a place called Corbiesdale, near the pass 
of Iuvercarron, by a powerful body of cavalry under 
colonel Strachan. Montrose lied into the wilds of As- 
svnt, where he was nearly starved to death, when he 
fell into the hands of M‘Leod of Assynt, who delivered 
him up to general Leslie, by whom he was brought to 
Edinburgh. Condemned to death as a traitor to the 
Covenant, he was executed May 21, 1650. II is de- 
meanor in his last moments was dignified, hut that of 
the Covenanters open to condemnation, for they were 
cruel, and heaped indignities upon him even on the gal- 
lows. 1 1 is head was placed on the Tolbooth, and his 
limbs were sent to different parts of Scotland. After 


the Restoration his remains were collected and given a 
public funeral. .See Napier, Montrose and the Covenant- 
ers (Lond. 1*3K, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Grant, Life of Graham , 
Marquis of Montrose (1859) ; Wishart, Memoirs of Gra- 
ham, etc. ; Sir Edward Cost, Lives of the IFfirribra of the 
Civil I Ears (1KG7) ; Clarendon, Hist, of the Ilehellion, vul, 
ii ; Hotherington, llist. Ch. of Scotland, p. 175, 178, 191 ; 
Russell, J list. Ch. of Scotland , vol. ii, chap, xii, xiii; 
Stephen, Hist. Ch. of Scotland (Anglican view), i, 57G, 
041 ; ii, G, 17, 34, 44, 50, 01, G3, 9G, 111, 144, 15G, 1G7, 
31G, 317 ; ami the works referred to under Covexant- 
i:ns. 

Montserrat, one of the smallest of the West In- 
dia Islands, belonging to Great Britain, situated 43 miles 
N.W, of Guadeloupe, and at a similar distance from An- 
tigua and St. Kitts, about II miles in length and 7 in 
breadth, contains an area of 17 English square miles, with 
a population of a little over 7000, the females exceeding 
the males by 735. About two thirds of the surface is 
mountainous and barren; the rest is well cultivated. 
The chief products are sugar, rum, and molasses; but 
cotton, arrow-root, and tamarinds are also exported. The 
island forms a portion of the government of the Lee- 
ward Isles, and is directly ruled by a president, aided 
by a council and house of assembly. The chief town is 
Plymouth, on the south coast. The revenue of Mont- 
serrat in 1800 amounted to £3333, and the expenditure 
to £3243. In the same year 203 vessels of 7825 tons 
entered, and 194 vessels of 7450 tons cleared its port; 
and the total values of imports and exports were re- 
spectively £20,0(50 and £17,043. The religion of the 
country is Christian, Protestants predominating now; 
though many Roman Catholics have sprung from those 
Irish settlers who entered the island in 1032, and the 
French, who owned it from 1712 till 1746. 

Montyon. See Monthyon. 

Monument is the incorrect rendering in Isa. Ixv, 
4 for "ISIS 3. tiafsur', a guarded place (‘‘hidden thing,’’ 
as in Isa. xlviii, G; elsewhere “besieged,” etc.), such as 
cares (so the Sept. G7ri)\aiov ), or the adyta or shrines 
of heathen temples (so the Ynlg. delubra), as places of 
idolatrous or illicit devotion. It was anciently a prac- 
tice in most nations for persons to resort to the sepul- 
chres for the purpose of magic or necromancy, and this 
still holds its ground in India and other Oriental coun- 
tries. See Siteustitiox. 

In the Apocrypha, “ monument” is the correct render- 
ing in Wisd. x, 7 for pnjpiiov, but inexactly in 1 Mace, 
xiii, 27 for tyKodopijat, and in 2 Macc. xv, G for rpoirai- 
ov. See Tomb. 

For the monuments of Egypt and Assyria, see those 
countries respectively. 

Monumental Theology, a term of late em- 
ployed to designate the scientific presentation of the 
notions and doctrines of theology as they are found in 
and taught by monuments. It aims to interpret the 
life and thought of the Christian Church as these are 
unconsciously recorded in monumental remains. It goes 
out of the ordinary course of historic investigation, and 
searches for the isolated and fragmentary. Indeed, 
wherever Christian peoples have left a monumental 
trace of their life this discipline directs its inquiries. 

Relation to other Departments . — Since these monu- 
mental remains are mostly of the nature of art-works, 
i monumental theology is very intimately connected with 
Art Criticism, Art History, Archaeology, Epigraphies, 
and Numismatics. What have usually been regarded 
as only auxiliaries to Historical Theology have been re- 
cently elevated to an independent science. Art and 
written language differ entirely, both in their scope and 
in their modes of expression. Art appeals to the whole- 
race ; not, indeed, through the faculty of the under- 
standing, but through the higher faculty of the intui- 
tion, to which physical sight is only a medium or in- 
I struineut. The difference is this: while in thought 
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the subject under consideration is resolved into its con- 
stituent elements by the discursive faculty, and, there- 
fore, such knowledge is connected with a series of ele- 
ments that are apprehended successively, an art- work, 
as an object in space, may be understood at once in the 
totality of its elements, without division and without 
succession. In this respect the theology of art differs 
from dogmatics, for example, since the former would 
have to "do chiefly with intuitive truth, the latter with 
results of the exercise of the discursive faculty. 

But since the Christian Church was founded in the 
midst of two great opposing systems of religion and 
philosophy — viz. Heathenism and Judaism— these so- 
called Christian monuments will often appear of a mixed 
character. Likewise, in the course of the history of the 
Church she has been subjected to various attacks of 
error from within and without. Heresies within the 
Church, the hostile spirit of philosophy, and the perse- 
cuting spirit of the temporal powers, have been potent 
moulding influences. Hence the complete discussion 
of “ Monumental Theology” would demand a careful es- 
timate of the reciprocal influence of these opposing ele- 
ments. It would therefore include the examination of 
those heathen monuments that testify, by their mono- 
theistic character, either of lingering traces of an orig- 
inal divine revelation, or of an expectation of an ap- 
proaching deliverance, as well as that class of monu- 
ments that clearly show the presence and influence of 
heretical systems in the Church itself. 

Chronological Limits . — The principles of Christianity, 
from its institution to the present time, have evidently 
exerted a most powerful influence on human thought 
and life. Art has likewise been affected. While at 
different periods (e. g. in the Western Church during 
the invasion of the Northern tribes, and in the icono- 
clastic struggle of the East) art has suffered terrible ca- 
tastrophes, it has, nevertheless, ever had a more or less 
intimate connection with the Christian Church. Hence 
it is with no sufficient reason that a class of writers 
(Bingham, Rheinwald, Bbhmer, Guericke, and Neander) 
have limited ecclesiastical monuments and Christian 
archaeology to the chronological bounds of Patristics, 

i. e. to the first six centuries. More scientific is the 
view of another class of writers (Baumgarten, Angusti, 
etc.), who regard the Reformation of the 16th century 
as a modern boundary ; since by the revival of classical 
studies, and the introduction of new elements of life, 
Art was liberated from its servitude to the Church, and 
found its subjects and inspiration more in nature and 
the affairs of common life. Nevertheless the highest 
art must ever find its truest inspiration in the Christian 
religion, and therefore art monuments must continue to 
embody much of the Christian thought and spirit of an 
age. Hence the more recent writers on Theological 
Encyclop«edia (Hagenbach, Iiosenkranz, etc.) extend the 
study of Christian monuments to the present time. 

Synoptical View of the Science. — Piper, the chief de- 
fender of monumental theology as an independent dis- 
cipline, presents the following scheme in his Einleituny 
in die Monumentale Theologie: Since inscriptions and 
art monuments are the chief subjects examined by mon- 
umental theology, these demand a twofold treatment : 
(a.) An ontological; (6.) a historical. In other words, 
the subject must be discussed partly according to its 
essence , as it is a product of intellectual activity exerted 
on a given material ; and partly according to its histor- 
ical development. And since Christianity is recognised 
as the chief inspiring motive of these Christian art 
monuments, another closely related division is necessary, 
viz. the systematic arrangement and representation of 
the ideas that have found expression in Christian mon- 
uments. Expanded, there would result the following 
outline : 

A. Of the essential natnre of Christian art. 

1. Of the art faculty. 

a. The relation of the Church to art per se. 

Rise of a Christian art. 


6. Relation of Christian art to the art of clas- 
sical antiquity. 

c. Emancipation of art from the Church at the 
end of the Middle Ages. 

Relation of Protestantism to art. 

2. The artist. 

a. Relation of the artist to the Church office : 

(1) In Christian antiquity ; (2) in the Mid- 
dle Ages : (3) since the close of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

b. The training of the artist: (1) His relation 

to the antique ; (2) his relation to nature ; 
(3) schools and guilds. 

c. The individuality of the artist. 

3. Art works. 

a. The synthetical division : (1) The material 

and its treatment; (2) the idea and its 
embodiment. 

aa. The language of art. Symbolism. 
bb. Art composition. 

b. Th e analytical division: (1) Autoptics ; (2) 

criticism and herineuentics of art-works. 

B. History of Christian art and art-works. 

1. Chronology and geography of art. 

2. The various species of art. 

a. History of architecture. 

b. History of the graphic arts. 

3. Art monuments. 

a. Civil monuments with Christian characters: 

(1) Coins; (2) consular diptychs. 

b. Private monuments: (1) Monuments of do- 

mestic life— gems, rings, etc.; (2) sepul- 
chral monuments. 

c. Ecclesiastical monuments : (1) Architect- 

ure, cemeteries, churches, cloisters; (2) 
vessels of the churches; (3) ornamcnta- 
tiou of churches— mosaics, paintings, etc. 

d. Monuments of ideal or free creative art. 

C. Christian art ideas. 

1. In architecture: symbolism of architecture. 

2. Iu the graphic arts. 

a. The development of the scope and range of 

Christian representation. 

b. The content of Christian representation: 

(1) Monumental exegesis; (2) monumen- 
tal history of the kingdom of God; (3) 
monumental dogmatics and ethics. 

c. Practical utility of Christiau representa- 

tions. 

Explanation and Justification of the foregoing Synop- 
sis. — (I.) Iu the first branch. 1 . If we discuss the har- 
mony of art with the Christian Church, and its real- 
ization therein, the first thing to be examined is the 
essential nature of that art itself, both generally as a 
necessary subject of the activity of the human mind, as 
well as specially how it accords with the genius of 
Christianity itself. However, the problem here is not 
the same as in the art arclneology of classical antiquity, 
since early Christianity holds an entirely different rela- 
tion to art. It is similar to its relation to philosophy’. 
Neither art nor philosophy was originated bv the 
Church, but both had already passed through all stages 
of a great development. 'The Church found art already 
occupying human thought, and its rise and history are 
presupposed. By this art the early Christians were as 
much attracted as repelled. This conditions the de- 
pendence of the earliest Christian art on the antique — 
most especially in technical treatment, but also to some 
extent in spirit and motive ; so that this comes to be a 
constitutive element in the discussion, just as in the 
earliest history of doctrines we must carefully note the 
influence of the Greek (specially the Platonic) philoso- 
phy. On the other hand, the independence of Christian 
art is shown even in the presence of the antique. Spe- 
cially those peoples who subsequently appeared upon 
the stage of history, and received contemporaneously 
their culture with Christianity, have developed from 
the first a characteristically Christian art; since the 
final grounds of art antiquity are found in the nature of 
man itself, and to these we must at last return. This 
art activity likewise takes direction among a people to 
that extent that the period of the perfection of Chris- 
tian art may be delayed bj r means of its connection with 
a development so influenced by the models of antiquity. 
At the same time another sphere of art life of universal 
interest will be liberated, and attain to an independent 
value. According to this view, the subjects that per- 
tain to the essence of Christian art, as springing from a 
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general art susceptibility, demand a preliminary discus- 
sion. 

2. The essential nature of art from its objective side 
discussed, it is necessary to pass to the subjective ele- 
ment, the interest in which part will depend upon the 
personality — specially the gifts and endowments — of 
him who’ devotes himself to the service of art and 
the Church. In this connection, the first question that 
meets us is the personal and official relation of the art- 
ist to the Church. At the beginning we find the strange 
contrasts that heathen artists became interested in Chris- 
tian works of art, while also Christian artists became 
martyrs. After a period of untrammelled art develop- 
ment had elapsed, at length, during the Middle Ages, 
both science and art fell under the exclusive superin- 
tendence of monks and priests, until the transference 
of art to the laity introduced the new' a i ra. In this 
connection must also be discussed the question of the j 
culture of artists, and the diffusion of those important 
guilds, partly industrial, partly ecclesiastical, by whose 
means the flourishing period of art in the later mediaeval 
period was ushered in. Here, as elsewhere, progress is 
connected with the individual and his work, and the 
measure of this progress is determined by investigation 
of the condition of the individual. In the study of the 
development of doctrines and the organization of the 
early Church an acquaintance with the Christian fa- 
thers is of fundamental importance. In monumental 
theology, the history of artists corresponds to patristics 
in the history of doctrines and ecclesiastical polity; yet 
in an inverse chronological order, since the most noted 
names of the Christian fathers are found at or near the 
organization of the Church, while the names of the most 
renowned masters of art are associated with the conclu- 
sion of the Middle Ages and the dawning of the modern 
epoch. With the exception of a few noted architects, 
the names of artists hardly appear at all in Christian 
antiquity. So completely was art merged in the gen- 
eral interest of the Church that individual service is al- 
most forgotten. In the later Middle Ages the guilds 
effected a like result, so that the names of the architects 
of those most wonderful works that stand at the very 
acme of perfection are entirely wanting. Subsequently 
to the 13th and 14th centuries, however, in the depart- 
ments of sculpture anil painting, the individuality of the 
artist again asserted itself, and art pursued its high mis- 
sion in a most noteworthy union of free endowment and 
the observance of organic a'sthctic laws. 

3. The third division has reference to art-creation. 
An art-work presupposes a material as well as an idea. 
Each is to be examined by itself, as well as in its com- 
bination in the production of a work of art. On the 
one side is such a moulding of the material as to breathe 
into it a living soul, and create in it a spiritual presence. 
This leads to the discussion of the laws of Technics. 
On the other hand, there is the projection of the idea 
into form — its embodiment in the material. This gives 
rise to questions of art composition. This latter in- 
volves the laws of the grouping in space of art repre- 
sentations. The first question pertains to the concep- 
tion of the idea in space, to the successive stages of the 
transition from spiritual life to corporeity; or, accord- 
ing to the language of art, through what means, and by 
wiiat law, art expresses thought and feeling. If we ex- 
amine painting and sculpture, we find this occurs in 
part directly through historic composition ; in part, indi- 
rectly through symbolic composition. In symbolic rep- 
resentation, the entire visible world is laid under contri- 
bution to aid in this transition to the unseen. When 
this method is practiced, as in delineations within the 
sphere of the Church, such means arc perfectly legiti- 
mate. lienee arise the doctrines of Christian art sym- 
bolism, that occupies so wide a field, and, theologically 
considered, is of such vast significance. 

Here is also naturally connected a department to 
which no certain and well-defined position has hitherto 
been assigned (since notice has only been taken of it in 
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connection with the art archaeology of classical antiq- 
uity) ; we refer to Christian archaeological criticism and 
hermeneutics. This is the very reverse of art compo- 
sition : the latter treating of the transition from the 
thought and the person of the artist to the execution 
of his work ; the former leading from the art-work back 
to the thought, purpose, and character of the artist, and 
to the discovery of the circumstances under which the 
work was produced. 

( II.) The second chief division of the subject — the 
history of art — treats of the different kinds of art. It 
remains an open question whether the subject of monu- 
ments should be connected directly with this division 
of the subject or receive an independent treatment. 
Authorities are divided. To both, however, must there 
be a preliminary section that shall describe art as a 
whole in its chronological development. With this also 
is naturally connected an account of the geographical dis- 
tribution of monuments. This would include a descrip- 
tion of those in situ, as well as of those that have been 
artificially distributed or gathered into art collections, 
both public and private. 

(III.) The third division, that treats of art ideas, cor- 
responds in some extent to that which is embraced in 
the archieology of classical art, under the head “ Sub- 
jects of Formative Arts.” For theological purposes this 
is the chief difficulty, and to illustrate this all the other 
portions are preliminary and subordinate. Architect- 
ure, from its very nature, furnishes to this department 
but a meagre contribution, since here symbolism has 
not a wide range or application. Much more copious in 
materials are painting and sculpture, inasmuch as since 
the Kith century the history of images has been a sub- 
ject of theological literature. 

For a methodical treatment of this subject we must 
carefully observe the distinction between the historical 
course that the representation of images has generally 
taken (in which connection would be discussed the ques- 
tions what, by what means, and in what spirit such 
representation has taken place), and the content of such 
representation (in which latter case the whole range of 
image representation is to be canvassed and carefully 
estimated). This subject, being Christian in its nature, 
has reference partly to the sacred history’ in its entire 
extension with Church history, and partly to the super- 
sensuous subjects of faith, as well as the phenomena 
and motives of moral life. Hence would arise two fur- 
ther divisions, viz. 1, the monumental history of the 
kingdom ofdod; 2, monumental dogmatics and ethics. 
For the illustration of these two departments the whole 
wealth of monuments that have been preserved would 
be useful, and their connection as well with the course 
of history as of dogma would be shown. 

At this point would arise yet two other themes of 
discussion: (l.) The return from this range of biblical 
representations to the text of the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves. Since the subjects of the Bible, in whole or in 
part, are found in numerous works of art in all periods 
of the history of the Church, we are thereby furnished 
a kind of translation and commentary of the same. This 
pictorial representation frequently proves more impres- 
sive than an oral or written exegesis, since the speaker 
or writer can pass by what is difficult in the Scriptures 
or let it remain undetermined, while the art is t cannot, 
but must bring whatever topic he treats distinctly before 
the perception of himself and others. As. therefore, the 
artist has to practice a most searching exegetical avo- 
cation, monuments of art are exceedingly rich original 
sources of information for the interpretation of the Word 
of Hod, and also for the related questions of biblical in- 
troduction, viz. the doctrines of the canon and of linguis- 
tic usage. Here rests the claim of ‘‘Monumental Exe- 
gesis." 

(2.) The other theme has reference to practical the- 
ology. Through the contemplation of a sacred subject 
present to the beholder, and through the interpenetrat- 
ing genius of a gifted artist, there is doubtless in Chris- 
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tian art representations a grand power to enkindle and 
exalt devotional feeling. An art-work, equally with 
the fleeting word, has its language of eloquence, and is 
able to convince and to inspire. Hence there is in mon- 
uments a practical power that has been used by the 
Church in all ages for purposes of moral and religious 
training. The “Lay-Bible,” for example, illuminated 
as it was most copiously, became a most efficient means 
of the moral education of the masses, who were unable 
to read the text of the Scripture ; and even the cultured 
have derived almost equal pleasure and profit from these 
sources. Practical theology, however, docs not receive 
such helpful and constant illustration from monuments 
as the other chief divisions of theology. 

The foregoing are among the chief reasons urged by 
Piper in justification of the term “Monumental Theol- 
ogy,” and for regarding it as an independent discipline 
equally with “ Patristics,” “ the History of Doctrines," 
etc. This claim to independence of treatment has been 
controverted by many eminent modern encyclopaedists, 
and the question must be regarded as still unsettled. 

Literature. — Since “ Monumental Theology” includes 
under it archaeology, art history, epigraphies, and nu- 
mismatics, its literature would include the literature of 
these subjects. Specially, see Piper, Einleitung in die 
Monumentale Theologie (Gotha, 1867, 8vo), who gives 
the literature from the earliest time; also his article in 
Herzog's Real-Encyklopadie, xv, 752 sq., which is a co- 
pious summary. See also Bennett, in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review (Jan. 1871), p. 5 sq., for a brief esti- 
mate of some of the most important works on this sub- 
ject. One of the most interesting fields of monumental 
theology is found in the early Christian catacombs of 
Rome, and the results of explorations have been suc- 
cinctly presented by Withrow, The Catacombs of Rome, 
and their Testimony relative to primitive Christianity 
(X. Y. 1874, 12mo). See also Land Academy, October 1, 
1873, p. 370 ; Brit, and For. Ev. Rev. Jan. 1874, art. vi ; 
Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xciv; Mcth. Qi:. Rev. Oct. 1874, 
art. iv. (C.W.B.) 

Moody, Joseph, an American divine of the Con- 
gregational Church, Avas born in 1701. But little is known 
of his early life. As a minister he was noted for his many 
eccentricities, but also for his piety, and as a remarka- 
bly useful preacher of the Gospel. In his younger years 
he often preached beyond the limits of his own parish, 
which was in Maine, and wherever he went the people 
hung upon his lips. In one of his excursions he went 
as far as Providence, R. I., where his exertions were the 
means of laying the foundation of a church. Such was 
the sanctity of his character that it impressed the irre- 
ligious with awe. lie also with importunate earnest- 
ness pleaded the cause of the poor, and was very char- 
itable himself. It was by his own choice that he de- 
rived his support from a free contribution, rather than 
a fixed salary; and in one of his sermons he mentions 
that he had been thus supported twenty years, and yet 
had been under no necessity of spending one hour in a 
week in care for the world. Some remarkable instances 
of answers to his prayers, and of correspondence be- 
tween the event and his faith, are not yet forgotten in 
York. The hour of dinner once came, and his table was 
unsupplied with provisions; but he insisted upon hav- 
ing the cloth laid, saying to his wife he Avas confident 
that they should be furnished by the bounty of God. 
At this moment some one rapped at the door, and pre- 
sented a ready-cooked dinner. It was sent by persons 
who on that day had made an entertainmeut, and who 
knew the poverty of Mr. Moody. He published several 
of his discourses. See Sullivan, Maine, p. 238; Allen, 
Biographical Dictionary, s. v. ; Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, vol. ii. 

Moody, Joshua, a Congregational minister, Avas 
born in Wales in 1633. His father migrated to this 
country, and settled at XeAvbury, Mass., in 1635, and 
Joshua Avas educated at Harvard College, class of 1653. 


There had been no regular clergyman in Portsmouth, 
N. II., previous to 1658, iu Avhich year he began to 
preach, and a church being formed in 1671, he Avas or- 
dained pastor. In 1684 Cranfield, the governor, had 
him unjustly imprisoned for nonconformity with the 
Church of England rites, and after a confinement of 
thirteen Aveeks he Avas set free, but commanded to cease 
preaching in the province. Going to Boston, he became 
the assistant in the First Church, and Avas also invited 
to take charge of Harvard Unh'ersity, but he declined 
the last-named offer, and in 1692 returned to his charge 
at Portsmouth. During the Avitchcraft troubles in 1692 
he had opposed the unjust and violent measures toAvards 
the imagined offenders, and aided Philip English and 
his Avife to escape from prison. His zeal in this matter 
caused his dismissal from his church, and he retired 
from the ministry. He died in 1697. He published, 
A practical Discourse concerning the choice Benefit of 
Communion with God in his House, witnessed unto by the 
Experience of Saints as the best Improvement of Time , 
being the Sum of several Sermons on Psalm Ixxxiv, 10, 
preached at Boston on Lecture Days (Boston, 1685 and 
1746, 12mo) : — A Sermon on the Sin of Formality in 
God's Worship, or the Formal Worshipper proved a 
Liar and Deceiver , preached on the Weekly Lecture in 
Boston from Jlosea ii, 12; and tAvo or three occasional 
sermons. See Cotton Mather's Funeral Sermon, Mag- 
nolia, iv, 192-199 ; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
i, 160 ; Drake, Diet, of Amer. Biog. s. v. 

Moody, Samuel, an American divine of some 
note, Avas born at XeAvbury, Mass., Jan. 4, 1676; Avas ed- 
ucated at Harvard College, Avhere he graduated in 1697 ; 
then entered upon the special study of theology, and 
Dec. 29, 1700, Avas ordained to the sacred ministry in the 
Congregational Church at York, Me., Avhere he died, 
Noa\ 13, 1747. Like his namesake, Joseph, avIio flour- 
ished A'erv near his time, he Avas eccentric, though also 
a very useful man. He also refused a stated salary, and 
depended altogether upon voluntary contributions, many 
of Avliich Avere spent upon the poor and the needy. He 
published, The Doleful State of the Damned (1710): — 
Judas Ilung up in Chaim (1714) : — Election Sermon 
(1721): — Life and Death of Joseph Quasson, an Indian 
(1729). See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A uthors, 
s. A'. ; Drake, Diet, of A mer. Biog. s. A r . ; Sprague, .1 nnals 
of the A mer. Pulpit, vol. ii. 

Moody, Samuel S-, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Avas born in PoAvhattan Coun- 
ty, Ya., May 1, 1810; Avas coiwerted in 1828, joined the 
ministry in the Tennessee Conference, and held the fol- 
loAving appointments: 1831, Lebanon Circuit; 1832, 
Sandy Circuit; 1833, Nashville Station; 1834, Mem- 
phis Station; 1835, Florence Station; 1836, Montgom- 
ery Circuit; 1837, Lebanon District ; 1839, Mnrfreesbor- 
ough District; Avas transferred to the Memphis Confer- 
ence in 1841, and appointed to Jackson District; in 1842 
to Memphis Station ; in 1843 to Jackson Station ; Avas 
transferred back to the Tennessee Conference in 1844, and 
appointed to Murfreesborough Station; in 1845,1846, 
and 1847, to Huntsville District, and in 1848 to Nasli- 
A’ille District. In the fall of 1850 failing health obliged 
j him to take a supernumerary relation, and, after years 
of Avasting affliction, he died May 5, 1863. “ The older 

members of this Conference Avill long cherish the mem- 
ory of his many A’irtues, and class him among the 
brightest and best and most beloved of its members. 
Perhaps no man of our Conference Avas more universally 
beloved ; indeed, the virtues of this holy man Avill live 
in the memories of thousands as long as life shall last. 
He never had an enemy. Our Church has seldom pro- 
duced so pure a specimen of our holy religion." — Min. 
A nn. Conf. M. E. Church, South, ii (1858-65), 546. 

Moon (rn?, yare'ach, so called from its paleness; 
Chald. rn% yerach ', Ezra vi, 15; Dan. uv, 26; poetical 
n:nb, lebanah', the white, Cant, vi, 10; Isa. xxiv, 23; 
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xx\, 26; Or. the lesser of the two great celes- ' 

tial luminaries. See Astronomy. 

1. It is worthy of observation that neither of the 

terms by which the Hebrews designated the moon con- 
tains any reference to its office or essential character; 
they simply describe it by the accidental quality of color. 
Another explanation of the second term is proposed in 
Kawlinson’s Herodotus, i, 615, to the effect that it has 
reference to lebendh, “ a brick,” and embodies the Baby- 
lonian notion of Sin, the moon, as being the god of ar- 
chitecture. The strictly parallel use of yareach in Joel 
ii, 31 and Ezek. xxxii, 7, as well as the analog}' in the 
sense of the two words, seems a strong argument against 
the view. The Greek from ai\ag, expresses 

this idea of brilliancy more vividly than the Hebrew 
terms. The Indo-European languages recognised the 
moon as the measurer of time, and have expressed its 
office in this respect, all the terms applied to it — pa)v, 
moon, etc. — finding a common element with ptrptlv, to 
measure, in the Sanscrit root via (I’ott’a Etym. Forsch. 
i, 194). The nations with whom the Hebrews were 
brought into more immediate contact worshipped the 
moon under various designations expressive of its influ- 
ence in the kingdom of nature. The exception which 
the Hebrew language thus presents would appear to be 
based on the repugnance to nature-worship which runs 
through their whole system, and which induced the 
precautionary measure of giving it in reality no name 
at all, substituting the circuitous expressions “lesser 
light” (Gen. i, 16), the “pale,” or the “white.” The 
same tendency to avoid the notion of personality may 
perhaps be observed in the indifference to gender, yare- 
ach being masculine, and lebandh feminine. See below. 

2. The moon held an important place in the kingdom 
of nature as known to the Hebrews. In the history of 
the creation (Gen. i, 14-16) it appears simultaneously 
with the sun, and is described in terms which imply its 
independence of that body as far as its light is con- 
cerned. Conjointly with the sun, it was appointed “ for 
signs and for seasons, and for days and years;” though 
in this respect it exercised a more important influence, 
if by the “seasons” we understand the great religious 
festivals of the Jews, as is particularly stated in Psa. 
civ, 19 (“He appointed the moon for seasons”), and 
more at length in Keel its. xliii, 6, 7. Hence, as a meas- 
ure of time among the Israelites, a lunation was the pe- 
riod of their month ; and many of their festivals were on 
the new moon, or on ono of its quarterly phases (Ecclus. 
xliii, 6 sq. ; comp. Sohar in Gen. fob 236). See Month. 
This was especially the case with the Passover, their 
chief festival (see lliihr, Symbol, ii, 639). See Passover. 
Besides this, the moon had its special office in the dis- 
tribution of light; it was appointed “to rule over the 
night,” as the sun over the day, and thus the appear- 
ance of the two founts of light served “ to divide be- 
tween the day and between the night.” In order to 
enter fully into this idea, we must remember both the 
greater brilliancy of the moonlight in Eastern countries, 
and the larger amount of work, particularly travelling, 
that is carried on by its aid. The appeals to sun and 
moon conjointly are hence more frequent in the litera- 
ture of the Hebrews than they might otherwise have 
been (Josh, x, 12; Psa. Ixxii, 5, 7, 17; Eccles. xii, 2; 
xxiv, 23, etc.) ; in some instances, indeed, the moon re- 
ceives a larger amount of attention than the sun (e. g. 
Psa. viii, 3 ; lxxxix, 37). The inferiority of its light is 
occasionally noticed, as in Gen. i, 16; in Cant, vi, 10, 
where the epithets “fair” and “clear” (or, rather, spot- 
less, and hence extremely brilliant) are applied respec- 
tively to moon and sun; and in Isa. xxx, 26, where the 
equalizing of its light to that of the sun conveys an im- 
age of the highest glory. Its influence on vegetable or 
animal life receives but little notice; the expression in 
Dent, xxxiii, 14, which the A. V. refers to the moon, I 
signifies rather months as the period of ripening fruits. 
The coldness of the night-dews is prejudicial to the 
health, and particularly to the eyes of those who are ex- j 


posed to it, and the idea expressed in Psa. exxi, 6 (“ The 
moon shall not smite thee by night”) may have refer- 
ence to the general or the particular evil effect : blind- 
ness is still attributed to the influence of the moon’s 
rays on those who sleep under the open heaven, both by 
the Arabs (Game’s Letters, i, 88) and by Europeans. 
If this extreme (comparative) cold is considered in con- 
nection with the Oriental custom of sleeping sub diro , 
out of doors, a la belle etoile, on the flat roofs of houses, 
or even on the ground, without in all cases sufficient 
precautionary measures for protecting the body, we see 
no difficulty in understanding whence arose’ the evil 
influence ascribed to the moon. In the East Indies 
similar effects result from similar exposure. The con- 
nection between the moon’s phases and certain forms of 
disease, whether madness or epilepsy, is expressed in 
the Greek oi\i\vtdZ,t<j$ai (Matt, iv, 24 ; xvii, 15), in the 
Latin derivative “lunatic,” anti in our “moon-struck.” 
The various influences anciently attributed to the moon 
in her different phases (Pliny, ii, 102), not only in 
changes of the weather (Yarro, Ii. It. i, 37 ; Virgil, Georg. 
i, 275, 427 ; comp. IIos. v, 7; Isa. xlvii, 13), but also in 
physical effects upon the human system (Macrob. Sat. 
vii, 16; comp. Psa. exxi, 6), is a superstition (llorat. 
.1 rs Poet, v, 454; Virgil, sEn. iv, 512) still very preva- 
lent in the East (Rosenmiiller, Morgetd. iv, 108), and 
has not even ceased among modern Occidentals (comp. 
Hone, Every-day Book, i, 1509; Shakespeare, Mills. AC 
I), ii, 2; Othello, v, 2), although science lias shown that 
this planet has no specific influence either upon meteor- 
ology or health. See Havn, De Planetar, in Corp. hum. 
Influxu (Frckf. 1805) ; Kretsehmar, I)e Astror. in Corp. 
hum. lmperio (Jena, 1820) ; Baschig, De hence ini pi rio in 
valetud. corp. hum. nullo (Yit. 1787) ; Krazenstein, Ein- 
jluss des Mi aides in d. m. Karp. (Halle, 1747) ; Beil, A r- 
chiv.f Physiol, i, 133 sq. See Li natic. 

3. The clearness of the Oriental atmosphere early led 
to the worship of the heavenly bodies (Herod, ii, 47 ; 
Strabo, xii, p. 557 ; Pliny, viii, 1, etc.), among which 
the moon received special honors (Job xxxi, 20; comp. 
Julian, Orat. in Salem, p. 90), as the most conspicuous 
object of the nocturnal firmament (comp. Dent, iv, 19; 
xvii, 3; 2 Kings xxiii, 5; Jer. viii. 2; see Sclden, Dii 
Syr. i, 239 sq.). If the sun “rules the day,” the moon 
j has the throne of night, which, if less gorgeous than 
that of the sun, is more attractive, because of a less op- 
pressively brilliant light, while her retinue of surround- 
ing stars seems to give a sort of truth to her regal state, 
and certainly adds not inconsiderably to her beauty. 
There is to the same effect a remarkable passage in Ju- 
lian (Orat. in Salem, p. 90): “From my childhood I 
was tilled with a wonderful love for the rays of that 
goddess; and when, in my boyhood, l directed my eyes 
to her ethereal light, I was quite beside myself. By 
night especially, when I found myself under a wide, 
pure, cloudless sky, I forgot everything else under her 
influence, and was absorbed in the beauties of heaven, 
so that 1 did not hear if addressed, nor was aware of 
what I did. I appeared solely to be engaged with this 
divinity, so that even when a beardless boy I might 
have been taken for a star-gazer.” Accordingly the 
worship of the moon was extensively practiced by the 
nations of the East, and under a variety of aspects. In 
Egypt it was honored under the form of Isis, and was 
one of the only two deities which commanded the rev- 
erence of all the Egyptians (Herod, ii, 42, 47). In 
Syria it was represented by that one of the Ashtaroth 
(i. e. of the varieties which the goddess Astarte, or 
Ashtoreth, underwent) surnnmed “ Karnaim,” from the 
horns of the crescent moon by which she was distin- 
guished. See Asmtoketii. In Babylonia it formed 
one of a triad in conjunction with ..Ether and the sun, 
and, under the name of Sin, received the honored titles 
of “ Lord of the month,” “ King of the gods," etc. (Baw- 
linson’s Herodotus, i, 614). There are indications of a 
very early introduction into the countries adjacent to 
Palestine of a species of worship distinct from any that 
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we have hitherto noticed, viz. of the direct homage of 
the heavenly bodies— sun, moon, and stars— which is the 
characteristic of Sabianism(q. v.). The first notice which 
we have of this is in Job (xxxi, 26, 27), and it is ob- 
servable that the warning of Moses (Deut. iv, 19) is di- 
rected against this nature- worship, rather than against 
the form of moon-worsliip which the Israelites must 
have witnessed in Egypt. At a later period, however, 
the worship of the moon in its grosser form of idol-wor- 
ship was introduced from Syria : we have no evidence 
indeed that the Ashtoreth of the Zidonians, whom Solo- 
mon introduced (1 Kings xi, 5), was identified in the 
minds of the Jews with the moon, but there can be no 
doubt that the moon was worshipped under the form of 
an image in Manasseh’s reign, although Movers (P hu- 
nk. i, 66, 164) has taken up the opposite view ; for we 
are distinctly told that the king “made an asherah (A. 
V. ‘grove’), i. e. an image of Ashtoreth, and worshipped 
all the host of heaven” (2 Kings xxi, 3), which asherah 
was destroyed by Josiah, and the priests that burned 
incense to the moon were put down (xxiii, 4, 5). At a 
somewhat later period the worship of the “queen of 
heaven” was practiced in Palestine (Jer. vii, 18; xliv, 
17). The title has generally been supposed to belong to 
the moon (comp. Horace, Carm. Scec. 35; Apuleins, 
Metam. ii, p. 254), but some think it more probable that 
the Oriental Venus is intended, for the following rea- 
sons: (1) the title of Urania “of heaven” was peculiar- 
ly appropriate to Venus, whose worship was borrowed 
by the Persians from the Arabians and Assyrians {He- 
rod. i, 131, 199) ; (2) the votaries of this goddess, whose 
chief function was to preside over births, were wom- 
en ; and we find that in Palestine the married women 
are specially noticed as taking a prominent part ; (3) the 
peculiarity of the title, which occurs only in the pas- 
sages quoted, looks as if the worship were a novel one; 
and this is corroborated by the term kavvan (j^S) ap- 
plied to the “cakes,” which is again so peculiar that 
the Sept, has retained it (\aviov), deeming it to be, as 
it not improbably was, a foreign word. Whether the 
Jews derived their knowledge of the “queen of heaven” 
from the Philistines, who possessed a very ancient tem- 
ple of Venus Urania at Ascalon {Herod, i, 105), or from 
the Egyptians, whose god Athor was of the same char- 
acter, is uncertain. See Queen of Heaven. 

The moon was regarded in the old Syrian superstition 
as subject to the sun’s influence, which was worshipped 
as the active and generative power of nature, while the 
moon was reverenced as the passive and producing 
power. The moon, accordingly, was looked upon as 
feminine. Herein Oriental usage agrees with our own. 
But this usage was by no means universal. The gender 
of mond in German is an exception in modern days, 
which may justify the inference that even among the 
Northern nations the moon has masculine qualities as- 
cribed to it. By the people of Carran, in Mesopotamia, 
the moon was worshipped as a male deity, and called 
Lunus. Spartian tells us these people were of the opin- 
ion that such as believe the moon to be a goddess, and 
not a god, will be their wives’ slaves as long as they 
live; but, on the contrary, those who esteem her to be 
a god will ever be masters of their wives, and never be 
overcome by their artifices. The same author tells us 
that there were remaining several medals of the Nysae- 
ans, Magnesians, and other Greek nations, which repre- 
sented the moon in the dress and under the name of a 
man, and covered with an Armenian bonnet. The Egyp- 
tians also represented their moon as a male deity, Ihotli; 
and Wilkinson (.4 nc. Egypt, v, 5) remarks that “the same 
custom of calling it. male is retained in the East to the 
present day, while the sun is considered feminine, as in 
the language of the Germans. Ihoth, in the character 
of Lunus, the moon, has sometimes a man’s face, with 
the crescent of the moon upon his head supporting a 
disk.” Plutarch says the Egyptians “ call the moon the 
mother of the world, and hold it to be of both sexes : 


female, as it receives the influence of the sun ; male, as 
it scatters and disperses through the air the principles 
of fecundity.” In other countries also the moon was 
held to be hermaphrodite. Another pair of dissimilar 
qualities was ascribed to the moon — the destructive and 
the generative faculty — whence it was worshipped as a 
bad as well as a good power. The Egyptians sacrificed 
to the moon when she was at the full. The victims of- 
fered to her were swine, which the Egyptians held to 
be impure animals, and were forbidden to offer them to 
any other deities but that planet and Bacchus. When 
they sacrificed to the moon, and had killed the victim, 
they put the end of the tail, with the spleen and fat, 
into the caul, and burned them on the sacred fire, and 
ate the rest of the flesh on the day of the new moon. 
Those whose poverty w r ould not admit of the expense 
of this sacrifice moulded a bit of paste into the shape of 
a hog, and offered up that (Herodotus, i, 2). In India 
this goddess bore the name of Maja ; among the Syr- 
ians, Mylitta; among the Phoenicians, Astarte or Ash- 
toreth; among the Greeks, Artemis; and among the 
Romans, Diana (see Biihr, Symbol, i, 436 sq., 478; ii, 222, 
232). In these nations, however, the moon was usually 
the representative of the benign or prolific power of 
nature. See Carpzov, Ajiparat. p. 510; Frischmuth, De 
Melecheth Cceli (Jen. 1663) ; A. Calov, De Selenolatria 
(Vit. 1680). See Astrology. 

In the Western world also the moon has been, and 
continues even now to be worshipped or superstitiously 
regarded. In Europe there are several countries in 
which untold superstitious acts are performed, depend- 
ing upon the moon’s rotation (see Brand, Popular An- 
tiquities of Great Britain, Index in vol. iii). In Great 
Britain and the Northern wilds the moon is placed 
highest in the scale of nature-worship. In America the 
wild man, like other heathen, both of civilized and bar- 
barous races, has been long accustomed to the thought 
that all the heavenly bodies are possessed of animation, 
and even gifted with some measure of intelligence. To 
each, accordingly, has been ascribed an independent, vi- 
talizing soul. The sun-god, for example, is the living 
sun itself, .and worship is never paid to it symbolically, 
as if it were the representative of some invisible or 
absent spirit, but because it is an actual depository of 
the supersensuous, an embodiment of the divine. As 
the sun stands for the Creator, so the moon is con- 
nected, as in Babylonian mythology, w-ith the thought 
of some evil principle. Says Muller {Amerikanische 
Urreligionen), “The rude American was haunted by the 
thought of some co-equal and co-ordinate array of hos- 
tile deities, w r ho manifested their malignant nature by 
creating discord, sickness, death, and every possible 
form of evil. These were held in numerous cases to 
obey the leadership of the moon, which, owing to its 
changeful aspects, have become identical with the ca- 
pricious. evil-minded spirit of American Indians” (p. 53; 
comp. 170, 272; comp, also Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, p. 130-140). In Africa moon-worship prevails 
to a considerable extent, and is spoken of by Living- 
stone {Travels in South A frica, p. 235). 

4. In the figurative language of Scripture the moon 
is frequently noticed as presaging events of the greatest 
importance through the temporary or permanent with- 
drawal of its light (Isa. xiii, 10; Joel ii, 31 ; Matt, xxiv, 
29 ; Mark xiii, 24) : in these and similar passages we 
have an evident allusion to the mysterious awe with 
which eclipses were viewed by the Hebrew’s in common 
with other nations of antiquity (comp. Jer. xiii, 16; 
Ezek. xxxii, 7, 8; Rev. viii, 12). With regard to the 
symbolic meaning of the moon in Rev. xii, 1, w r e have 
only to observe that the ordinary explanations, viz. the 
sublunary world, or the changeableness of its affairs, 
seem to derive no authority from the language of the 
O. T., or from the ideas of the Hebrew’s. — Kitto; Smith; 
Winer. 

MOON or Lunette (Isa. iii, 18). See Tire. 

MOON, NEW. See New Moon. 
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Moor, Michael, a Roman Catholic divine, who 
flourished in England from 1040 to 172G, was a native 
of Dublin, Ireland, and spent some time in France, at 
one time filling the post of principal of the College of 
Navarre. In England he was regius professor of phi- 
losophy, Greek, and Hebrew. He wrote, De Existentia 
Dei et Humana Immortalitute (Paris, 1G92, 8vo): — llor- 
tatio ad Studium Linyuen Greecee et Hebraicee (17UU, 
12mo) : — Vera Sciendi Methodus (Paris, 1710, 8vo) ; 
against the philosophy of Des Cartes. See Harris's 
Ware’s Ireland , s. v. ; Alii bone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. 
A uthors, s. v. 

Moor, Thoroughgood, a missionary of the An- 
glican establishment to the “Iroquois or Praying In- 
dians,” flourished near the opening of the 18th century, 
in the vicinity of the place now known as Albany, the 
capital of the state of Xew York. Mr. Moor arrived in 
New York from England in 1704, and, after a stay at 
Albany long enough to acquire the Indian tongue, he at 
once set out upon his work, and for rnanv years labored 
among the Iroquois. His success was limited because of 
the opposition manifested by lord Cornburv, at that time 
governor of the New York and New Jersey colonies. 
Moor for some time braved all opposition, but, encoun- 
tering the ill-will of the governor, he was incarcerated, 
and after his escape from prison went to sea, and was 
lost on his homeward voyage. See Anderson, Hist. Col. 
Ch. iii, 415 sq. ; Hawkins, Hist. p. 264 sq., 271, 281. 

Moore, Aaron, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born in Ohio April 2, 1813; 
joined the Church when about twenty years old, was 
admitted into the Louisville Conference in 181G, and 
remained a regular minister of the Gospel, filling many 
important appointments with great acceptability until 
the fall of 1859, when, his health failing him, he ac- 
cepted a superannuated relation, and retained it till the 
time of his death, which occurred in Madisonvillc, Kv., 
Oct. 1 5, 18G3. See Min. A nn. Conf. M. E. Church , /South, 
ii (185S-655, 481. 

Moore, Benjamin, D.D., a bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, was born at Newton, N. J., and 
was educated at King’s (now Columbia) College, New 
Y'ork, where he graduated in 17G8, and then devoted his 
time to the study of theology, supporting himself by 
private instruction in Greek and Latin. In May, 1 < <1, 
lie went to England to enter into holy orders, and in 
June of that year was ordained deacon and priest by the 
bishop of London, and on his return to America oflici- 
ated in Trinity Church, New York, of which he became 
rector, Dec. 22, 1800. The extent of Dr. Moore’s labors, 
and his popularity in this position, were beyond all prec- 
edent, and when, in 1801, the diocese needed a bishop, 
he was elected and consecrated. 11c was also made 
president of Columbia College in this year, and so re- 
mained until 1811, continuing all the while the duties 
of his ministry, and even until his death, Feb. 27, 1810. 
From 1811 to the hour of his death, Dr. Hobart, who 
afterwards succeeded him, acted as his assistant bishop, 
bishop Moore having been struck with paralysis, and 
thus disabled from discharging any longer the duties of 
his ollice. Bishop Moore was an accomplished scholar 
and an able pulpit orator. lie was, with one single ex- 
ception, the last of the venerable men in the diocese of 
New York who had derived their ordination from the 
parent Church of England, lie published two sermons 
in the A merican Preacher (vols. i and ii. 1791) : — .1 /Ser- 
mon Inf ore the General Convention (1801): — .1 Pamphlet 
in Vindication of Episcopal Services (2 Vols. 8vo). His 
Posthumous Sermons wore published under the direction 
of his sou, Clement C. Moore, LL.D. (N. Y. 1824, 2 vols. 
8vo). See Sprague, .4 nnals of the A mer. Pulpit , v, 299 ; 
Bishop White, Memoirs of the Episcopal Church (1836), 
p. 32 ; Moore, Hist, of Columbia College ; Anderson, Hist, 
of the Colonial Church, iii, G1 1 sq. ; Drake, Diet, of A mer. 
Dior/, s. v. (J. II.W.) 

Moore, Charles, a clergyman of the English Es- 


tablishment, eldest son of archbishop Moore, was edu- 
cated first at Westminster School, and next at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his degrees and ob- 
tained a fellowship. He flourished in the second half of 
the last century, lirst as rector of Cuxton, in Kent, then 
as vicar of St. Nicholas at Rochester, and later as one 
of the six preachers of the cathedral of Canterbury. 
He wrote, A Visitation Sermoti preached before his Fa- 
ther (1785, 4to) : — .4 full Inquiry into the Subject of Su- 
icide (1790, 2 vols. 4to): — The good Effects of a united 
Trust in the A rm of the Flesh and the Arm of the Lord, 
a Sermon (1804, 8vo) : — Female Compassion illustrated, 
a Sermon (180G, 8vo) : — Personal Reform the only effect- 
ual Basis of National Ref own, a Sermon (1810, 8vo). 
See Bioy. Did. of Liciny A uthors (Loud. 1S1G, 8vo), p. 
239. 

Moore, Clement Clarke, LL.D., an American 
scholar, noted for his knowledge of exegetical theology, 
son of Benjamin Moore, was born in New York July 15, 
1779; was educated at Columbia College, class of 1798; 
then entered on the special study of Hebrew, and after 
a while secured the appointment as professor of Bib- 
lical literature in the I’rotestant Episcopal Seminar}', 
New' York; in 1821 was transferred to the chair of He- 
brew' and Greek literature, and later to Oriental and 
Greek literature. While in connection with the “Gen- 
eral Seminary'’ of his Church, as it came finally to be 
known, he donated to it the large plot of ground upon 
which its buildings now stand. In 1850 be received the 
title of emeritus professor, and lived to take an interest 
in the institution he had served so many years, and so 
acceptably, until July 10, 18G3, his death occurring at 
Newport, II. I., whither he had gone to spend the sum- 
mer recreating. To Dr. Moore belongs the honor of 
! having published the lirst American contributions to 
' Hebrew philology, viz. a Hebrew Lexicon, u ith Notes, a 
Grammar, and a complete Voceibulary of the Psalms 
(N. Y. 1809, 2 vols. Svo). He .also published his father's 
sermons, and contributed valuable works to the depart- 
ment of belles-lettres (for which sec Allibouc, J)ict. of 
Brit, and A mer. A uthors, s. v.). See Drake, Did. of 
.4 mer. Bioy. s. v. 

Moore, Franklin, D.D., a minister of note of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was horn Feb. 14. 1822, in 
Beaver, Pa. In quite tender years lie was converted, 
and though his father, who was a lawyer and eminent 
at the bar, wished him to choose the legal profession as 
his life-calling, his mind drifted beyond all persuasion 
towards the ministry. In preparing for this work lie 
studied at Washington College, in Washington, I’a., 
and also at the Presbyterian Theological Seminar}’ in 
Alleghany City, and graduated from both institutions 
with honor. In 1815 the Pittsburgh Conference held 
its annual session in the place of liis nativity, and dur- 
ing the session he, having shortly after his conversion 
joined the Methodist Church, was received into the 
travelling connection, and appointed to Chartiers Cir- 
cuit. The next year he was sent to Steubenville, ami 
in 1847 lie was received into full connection and or- 
dained deacon. He was stationed at New Lisbon. Ohio, 
lu 1849 he was ordained elder, and stationed at 1’nion- 
town. i’a.; in 1851 and 1852 he was in Washington, Pa.; 
and in 1853 and 1854 on Union tmvn District. He was 
transferred in 1855 to the West Virginia Conference, then 
called Western Virginia Conference, and stationed for two 
years at Fourth Street, in Wheeling. At the close of 
his term of service in that station he was transferred to 
the Philadelphia Conference, and there filled t lie follow- 
ing appointments: in 1857 and 18.5s, Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia; in 1859 and 1860. Wharton Street Church, 
Philadelphia; in 18G1 and 18G2. Harrisburg ; in 18G3 
and 1864, Union Church, Philadelphia; in 18G5 a super- 
numerary, but doing work a part of the year; in 1866 in 
Thirty-eighth Street Church, hut si ill a supernumerary; 
in 18GG and 1867, 1’ottsville ; and in 1869 lie was finally 
placed on the superannuated list, his failing health mak- 
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ing further duties in the ministry impossible. He was 
suffering from laryngytis, and was counselled by physi- 
cians to go South. He visited Florida, but, finding no re- 
lief, then went to California, and died there Jan. 22, 1870, 
in the city of Sacramento. Dr. Moore was widely known 
among Methodists for his sweetness of spirit, his devout 
and genial life, and his earnest services in the ministry 
of the Church. “His life,” says the Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate , “embraced more of excellences than 
usually falls to the lot of man. Unassuming, gentle, 
loving, true as steel, thoroughly conscientious, he moved 
through society a centre and source of the very best 
Christian influences. Around him grew up, as one re- 
sult, some of the most enduring affections.” During his 
travels he wrote for the Church papers, and filled the 
place of corresponding editor of the Philadelphia Home 
Journal. His letters were largely circulated, and much 
admired for their beauty of description. His love of 
nature was such that he revelled in woodland scenes, in 
quiet dells and unbroken forests, in towering hills and 
mountains, in broad and picturesque valleys, in the 
changing hues of foliage and flowers; and no weariness 
did he ever seem to know in descanting upon these 
themes. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 
48; Methodist Home Journal, Jan. 29, 1870; Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate, Feb. 5, 1870. (J. II. W.) 

Moore, George C., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Barre, Vt., in 1832. He w T as educated in the 
State University, Burlington, Vt., and became a mem- 
ber of the legal profession. In 1858 he removed to 
Texas, commenced teaching at Goliad, and soon after 
was called to take charge of Aranama College in that 
city. Becoming very much impressed with the spirit- 
ual desolation of Texas, he removed to Clinton in that 
state, and entered upon the study of theology under the 
care of the Rev. Joel T. Case; was licensed and ordained 
in 1865, and became pastor of the churches in Victoria 
and Lavaca, Texas. lie was a member of the General 
Assembly which met in Memphis, Tenn., in 1866. On 
his return he continued his labors until his death, Sept. 
3, 1867. Mr. Moore was remarkable for his piety, gen- 
eral intelligence, and impressive manner of preaching. 
His sermons were rich in thought and. unction, and he 
was quite successful as an educator. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. A Imanac, 1868, p. 345. (J. L. S.) 

Moore, George W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Charleston, S. C., 
Sept. 27, 1799. He was converted in 1819, was licensed 
to preach in 1823, and continued in the itinerancy until 
about 1855, when he entered the mission-field, and la- 
bored among the colored population of South Carolina. 
He died in the Anderson District, S. C., Aug. 16, 1863. 
See Min. Ann. Conf. M. E. Church , South, ii (1858-65), 
449. 

Moore, Hannah. See More, Hannah. 

Moore, Henry (1). See More, Henry. 

Moore, Henry (2), a Wesleyan preacher and writ- 
er of considerable note, and an associate of the founder 
of Methodism, was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1751. He 
had heard Wesley in his childhood, and had at once be- 
come impressed with the preacher’s bearing and earnest- 
ness. On removing to London he often attended the 
preaching of Madan and Charles Wesley, and the re- 
ligious impressions of his early childhood were renewed ; 
yet he failed to identify himself w'ith the Methodists 
until, after his return to Ireland, he heard Smyth, a 
nephew of an archbishop, who had left friends and po- 
sition to preach the simple Methodist theology. This 
“ good man,” as Moore himself delighted to call him, 
persuaded Moore finally to cast his lot with the Weslev- 
ans. His family opposed the step, but Moore persisted, 
and he was even permitted to introduce domestic wor- 
ship among them. He at once gave himself to the 
work. He visited the prisons, braving fever and pesti- 
lence, and the still harder trial of agonizing sympathy 
with felons condemned to the gallows. After a while 
VI.— N n 


he was induced to exhort, and in a short time to preach. 
His audience gathered in a deserted weaver’s shop, 
which was furnished for the purpose with seats and a 
desk. He soon gathered the masses, and in a very brief 
period had an organized society of twenty-six members, 
lie was zealous in good works, and rich in his personal 
religious experiences. Wesley’s attention was called to 
Moore, and in 1780 he ordered him to take the field as 
an itinerant of the Londonderry Circuit. He soon pro- 
gressed in his work, and finally Wesley called him to 
London, where he became the constant companion of 
the great religious reformer of the 18th century. The 
two men of God met together in the morning at five 
o’clock to answer letters ; they travelled together, and 
Moore became the counsellor of the Connection. Wes- 
ley himself had so high an estimation of Moore’s talents 
and character that he endeavored to procure him ordi- 
nation in the national Church ; and, when disappointed 
in this, he himself set Moore aside for the sacred work, 
assisted by two presbyters of the establishment, Peard 
Dickinson and James Creighton. Visiting Ireland now 
and then, he helped to build up the interests of Meth- 
odism in that country. Indeed, one of the principal 
Methodist chapels in Dublin now stands a monument 
of his successful labors in the Irish capital. Like the 
other Methodist preachers, Moore frequently addressed, 
the people in the open air, and shared the usual persecu- 
tions of his ministerial brethren. When the controver- 
sies arose in the Wesleyan Connection on Church poli- 
ty, Moore proved himself worthy of the trust reposed 
in him by Wesley. Conservative by nature, he had so 
carefully cultivated his judgment as to make a compe- 
tent counsellor for the Methodist body, and to his un- 
tiring efforts the successful issue of the conferences and 
controversies from 1791 to 1797, resulting in the defi- 
nite outlines of a Wesleyan polity, are largely due (see 
Wesleyan Magazine, 1845, p. 314; Smith, History of 
Wesleyan Methodism, vol. ii, Append. 9; Life, by Mrs. 
Smith, ann. 1794, p. 164). Wesley’s estimate of Moore 
is especially manifest in the fact that he suffered Moore 
to be a witness to his conference with the lady of his early 
affection, who, when the Christian laborer in his eighty- 
fifth year happened to be near her, had sent word for 
his presence (Stevens, Hist, of Methodism, ii, 406) ; and 
also in his appointment of this companion of his youth 
as one of the trustees of his manuscripts and books. 
Moore’s love for Wesley is manifest in the biogra- 
phy which he furnished of the founder of Methodism 
in conjunction with Dr. Coke (q. v.). Henry Moore 
lived to be “ the last survivor of the men whom Wesley 
had ordained and by his pen and his preaching “ pro- 
moted Methodism through nearly seventy years, and 
died in his ninety-third year (1843), its most venera- 
ble patriarch” (Stevens). Besides a Life of John and 
Charles Wesley and the Family (1824, 8vo), Moore pub- 
lished, Private Life and Moral Rhapsody (1795, 4to): 
— Reply to a Pamphlet entitled “ Considerations on a Sep- 
aration of the Methodists from the Established Church ” 
(1794, 8vo) : — Memoir of Henry Fletcher. See Life of 
Rev. Henry Moore, by Mrs. Richard Smith (daughter of 
Adam Clarke) (Loud. 1844, 8vo) ; Stevens, History of 
Methodism, ii, 190 sq. ; iii, 52, 56, 75; Smith, History of 
Wesleyan Methodism, vol. i, bk. ii, ch. v-vii ; Tyerman, 
Life of Wesley, vol. iii (see Index). (J. H. W.) 

Moore, Henry Eaton, an American composer of 
music, both sacred and secular, was born at Andover, N. 
II., July 21, 1803, and took up the study of music while 
engaged in the printing business. In 1826 he began to 
teach it, and then published several valuable contribu- 
tions to the science of this fine art, among which are of 
interest to us, N. H. Coll, of Ch. Music: — Collect, of An- 
thems, Choruses, and Set Pieces: — The Northern Harp, 
a Collection of Sacred Harmony. He died at East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., October 23, 1841. A brother of his, John 
Weeks Moore, who was born at Andover April 11, 1807, 
has published A Cyclop, of Music: — Sacred Minstrel ; 
etc. See Drake, Diet, of Amer. Biog. s. v. 
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Moore, Humphrey, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was bom in Princeton, Mass., about the year 1779; I 
graduated at Harvard College in 1799 ; in 1802 was or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational Church in Milford, 
where he preached for a period of more than thirty 
years, lie died April 8, 1871. Dr. Moore was a man 
of more than ordinary ability, and his influence extend- 
ed widely throughout the southern portion of New 
Hampshire. Appleton’s Annual Cyclop. 1871, p. 572. 

Moore, Jacob, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Sussex Co., Del., in 1791 ; 
was converted while young; entered the Philadelphia | 
Conference in 1815; was presiding elder of the West 
Jersey District in 1823-4; on Chesapeake District in 
1825-6; and died at Dover, Del., April, 1828. lie was 
a pious and exemplary minister, a vigorous and suc- 
cessful student, and abounded in labors and usefulness, 
in spite of ill-health and great discouragements. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences , ii, 39. 

Moore, James, an early minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was horn in Tyrone Co., Ireland, in 
1760; joined the Methodists in 1786; migrated to Amer- 
ica in 1792, and joined the Philadelphia Conference in 
1794. For forty-eight years he was a faithful and use- 
ful minister, particularly gifted in exhortation, lie 
died at Medford, N. J., May 11, 1842. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences , iii, 355. 

Moore, James G., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born near Johnsonburg, X. J., Nov. 30, 1813. At the 
age of eleven years he was apprenticed to a tailor in 
Newton, N. J. ; during his apprenticeship was convert- 
ed, and, through the influence of his pastor, was per- 
suaded to turn his attention to the ministry. He grad- 
uated at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; studied theol- 
ogy at Princeton, N. J. ; was licensed and ordained pas- 
tor of the church at Heaver Meadow, Pa., in 1845; 
shortly after resigned this charge for a Dutch Deform- 
ed Church at Montague, N. J., where he remained until 
1849, when he took charge of the academy at Blairs- 
town, N. J., under the patronage of the Presbyterian 
Church. Close confinement broke down his health, , 
and in 1851 he removed to Croton Falls, N. Y., and took 
charge of a small select school. In 1853 he moved West, 
to try a change of climate, but all in vain ; he died near 
Philadelphia, Marion County, Mo., May 28, 1858. Mr. 
Moore was a man of decided piety. The great desire 
of his soul was to preach the ( Jospel. See Wilson, rresb. 
Hist. Almanac , 1860, p. 76. (J. L. S.) 

Moore, James Lovell, a clergj'man of the 
Church of England, who flourished near the beginning 
of this century, was successively master of the free 
school at Hertford and vicar of Hengcr, in Hertford- 
shire, also incumbent of the perpetual curacy of Den- 
ham, Suffolk, lie wrote, I r iew of the External Evi- 
dence of the Christian Religion (1791, 8vo) : — On the Ple- 
nary Inspiration of the New Testament (1793, 8vo) : — The 
Columbiad , a Poem (1793, 8vo) : — Commentaries on the 
Corruptions of the Roman Catholic Religion (1811, 12mo). 
See Ring. Did. of Living Authors (London, 1816, 12mo), 
p. 239. 

Moore, John (1), D.D., a noted prelate of the An- 
glican communion, was born at Market llarborongh, 
Leicestershire, near the middle of the 17 th century. He 
was educated at Clare llall, Cambridge, where he grad- 
uated in 1665, and became a fellow of the college. After- 
wards he was appointed chaplain to the earl of Notting- 
ham, whose interest secured Moore the first prebendal 
stall in the cathedral church of Ely. llis next prefer- 
ment was the rectory of St. Austin’s, London, to which 
he was admitted in 1687. Two years later he was pre- 
sented by William and Mary (to whom he was then 
chaplain in ordinary) to the rectory of St, Andrew’s, 
llolborn, vacated by Dr. Stillingtleet’s promotion to the 
episcopate ; and in 1691, on the deposition of the bishop 
of Norwich, Dr. Moore was appointed to that see, from 
which he was in 1707 transferred to the see of Ely. lie 


died in 1714. Debary (/list, of Ch. of Engl, from the 
Accession of James II [Loud. I860, 8vo], p. 235) speaks 
of Dr. Moore as “ a man of considerable celebrity in his 
day, but now better remembered for his connection with 
the fortunes of Dr. Samuel Clarke and Bentley than for 
his once famous discourses from the pulpit.” llis ; Ser- 
mons, which were published after his death by his chap- 
lain, Dr. Samuel Clarke (Lond. 1715-16, 2 vols. 8vo ; 2d 
ed. 1724), were translated into the Dutch, llis library, 
which was a very valuable collection, was purchased by 
king George 1 and presented to the University of Cam- 
bridge. See Burnet, Reformation; id. llis Own Times; 
Bentham, Ely; Birch, Life of Tillotson; Blackwood's 
Mag. xxviii, 455 ; Hook, Eccles. Biog. s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Moore, John (2), D.D.. a noted prelate of the 
Church of England, was horn of very humble parentage, 
at Gloucester, in 1733, and was educated at Fembroke 
College, Oxford, lie took holy orders; and after filling 
various minor appointments in the Church, he became 
chaplain to the duke of Marlborough, and tutor to one 
of his sons, and obtained by that interest a prebendal 
stall in the cathedral of Durham; in 1771 he was in- 
stalled into the deanery of Canterbury; in 1776 was 
awarded the bishopric of Bangor ; and in 1783 was raised 
to the metropolitan see, recommended to this great dis- 
tinction by bishops Lowtli and llurd, both of whom had 
been offered the place, hut preferred that it he assigned 
I to bishop Moore, whom they esteemed as a superior 
man, particularly fitted “by his business-like habits and 
affable manners.” It does not appear, says Perry (Hist, 
of Ch. of Engl, iii, 444, 445), that he possessed any spe- 
cial literary or theological claims, nor yet can it be be- 
lieved that his advancement was due to strong family 
interest, for he had none to commend him. lie died in 
1804 or 1805. He published several Sermons (Lond. 
1777, 4to; 1781, 4to ; 1782, 8vo). (J. II. W.) 

Moore, John (3), a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who flourished about the opening of this cen- 
tury, was minor canon of St. Paul’s, lecturer of St. Sep- 
ulchre’s, rector of St. Michael Barrisham, London, and 
of Langdon Hills, Essex. He in vain endeavored to 
secure public aid for the publication of an edition of 
bishop Waldon’s Ecclesiastical History of London, lie 
was a learned man and an excellent preacher, lie pub- 
lished, Case of the London Clergy (1802, 8vo) : — Attempt 
to Recover the Reading of 1 Sam. xiii, 1 , with Inquiry of 
the Duration of Solomon's Reign (1797, 8vo): — Prophetiee 
de LXX Ilebdomadis ap. Danielum explicatio (1802, 8 vo) : 
— Prophecy of Isaiah vii, 14. 15 (1809, 8vo). See Jiiog, 
Diet, of Living A uth. s. v. 

Moore, John Weeks. See Moore, Henry 
Eaton. 

Moore. Martin, a Congregational minister of some 
note as a religious journalist, was horn at Sterling, Mass., 
April 22, 1790; was educated at Brown University, 
where he graduated in 1X10 ; and for nearly thirty years 
served in the ministry at Natick, Mass., and afterwards 
at Cohasset ; and then was for some twenty years editor 
of the Boston Recorder. He was also from 1861 to 1866 
vice-president of the “New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society." Moore died at Cambridge, Mass., 
March 12, 1866. I le wrote, Life of John Eliot (1812) : — 
Hist, of Xatick (1817). See Drake, Diet, of A nur. Biog, 
s. v. 

Moore, Nathaniel F., LL.D.. an American edu- 
cator of note, was born at Newtown, L. I.. Dec. 25, 1782, 
and was the nephew of bishop Benjamin Moore (<j. v.). 
Educated at Columbia College, class of 1802, he turned 
to the bar as his life-work ; but in 1817 was induced to 
take the adjunct professorship in Greek and Latin, and 
in 1820 was given the full chair, which he held until 
1835, when he went to Europe. On his return, in 1837, 
he was made librarian. In 1839 he again went to Eu- 
rope, and this time travelled also in the Orient. In 1842 
lie was made president of his alma mater; and he served 
I in that capacity until 1849, when he retired to private 
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life. His works are of a secular character, and do not I 
concern us here; but his life-work was eminently Chris- 
tiau and greatly enriched American Christian culture. 
He died April 27, 1872. Dr. Moore was a man of rare 
scholarly attainments, and was greatly beloved for his | 
gentle nature and purity of character. See Duyckinck, 
Cyclopaedia of American Literature , i, 380-383. 

Moore, Philip, a clergyman of the Anglican com- 
munion, noted for his pulpit oratory and his scholarship, 
flourished in the second half of the 18th century. He 
was born about 1709, was for some time rector of Kirk- 
bridge, and chaplain of Douglas, Isle of Man, and died 
Jan. 22, 1783. He is noted as the reviser of the trans- 
lation of the Bible into Manks, in which task he had 
the counsel of bishop Lowth and Dr. Kenuicott, and also 
as the translator of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
several theological works. See Butler, Memoirs of. Bp. 
Hildesby, p. 18G; General Biog. Diet. (Lond.1798), xi, 61. 

Moore, Richard Chaiming, D.D., an early bish- 
op of the Episcopal Church in America, was bom in 
New York Aug. 21, 1762 ; was educated at King’s Col- 
lege, and then practiced medicine for four years, when 
he suddenly turned towards the ministry, and was or- 
dained by bishop Provoost of New York in 1787. He 
preached at Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y., and then at St. 
Andrew’s, Richmond, Staten Island (the parish embrac- 
ing the whole of the island), where he labored success- 
fully for twenty-one years. In 1808 he represented the 
diocese of New York at the General Conference in Bal- 
timore, and aided in making a selection of hymns for 
the Church. In 1809 he succeeded to St. Stephen’s 
Church, New York ; in 1814, to the rectorship of the 
Monumental Church at Richmond, and to the episco- 
pate of Virginia, for which he proved himself pre- 
eminently qualified. “ Bishop Hobart hesitated not to 
express the conviction of his thankful heart that the 
‘night of adversity’ had passed, and that a long and 
splendid day was dawning on the Church” (Anderson, 
Hist. Ch. of Engl, in the Colonies, iii, 277). The efforts 
of bishop Moore were “unremittingly exerted to build 
up the nearly exhausted diocese committed to his care ; 
and so well directed were his labors, and so beneficial 
his example and influence, that at the time of his death 
the number of the Episcopal clergymen in Virginia had 
increased to upwards of one hundred. During the last 
twelve years of his life his episcopal duties were shared 
by bishop Meade, who had been appointed his assistant, 
and who succeeded him in office. He was a prominent 
leader in the evangelical branch of the Church.” He 
died Nov. 11, 1841. He. published many Charges: — A 
Sermon on “ the Doctrines of the Church ” (1820). A 
Memoir appeared shortly after his death, by Rev. J. P. 
K. Henshaw (1843, 8vo). See also Sprague, A muds of 
the Amer. Pulpit , v, 367 ; Bishop Wilber force, / list. Am. 
Ch. p. 286, 293 ; Hawks, Eccl. Hist, of Virginia, p. 251- 
260. (J.H.W.) 

Moore, Sir Thomas. See More, Thomas. 

Moore, Thomas Jefferson, a minister of note 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in 
Franklin, Ky., March 2, 1824. His parents were useful 
and devoted members of the Methodist Church. His 
father died when Thomas was but twelve years of age, 
and he was obliged to shift for himself. He learned 
the art of printing, and thus earned a livelihood. In 
his eighteenth year (1841) he was converted and joined 
the Church, and soon after felt that his calling was to 
preach the Gospel. lie was licensed, and appointed to 
the Owensboro’ Circuit in 1843. In 1845 he was or- 
dained deacon, and appointed to Litchfield, and the next 
year to Henderson Circuit. In 1847 he was ordained 
elder, and appointed to Salem Circuit. The next year 
he travelled on the Lafayette Circuit, and the follow- 
ing year on the Hopkinsville Circuit. After a year’s 
rest he resumed his labors on the Lebanon Circuit, 
where he remained for two years ; he then went to the 
Jefferson Circuit for one year, and afterwards preached 


two years with great success on the Logan Circuit. He 
was next appointed agent of the Southern Methodist 
Book Concern and Tract Society, and be so ably dis- 
charged the obligations of his office as to largely in- 
crease the influence of the institution. He met with 
great success — preaching, raising funds, or circulating 
books. The next year he was appointed to the Frank- 
lin Circuit, and the following year he was made presid- 
ing elder of the Glasgow District. His last work was 
on the Logan District, lie died Sept. 14, 1867. Mr. 
Moore was a preacher of no ordinary ability. He was a 
diligent student, possessing a clear perception and a re- 
tentive memory. He was well versed in the doctrines 
and history of the Bible and of the Church. See Min. 
A nn. Conf. M. E. Church, South, 1867, p. 163. 

Moore, Zeplianiah Swift, D.D., a noted Amer- 
ican educator and Congregational minister, was born 
Nov. 20, 1770, in Palmer, Mass.; graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1793; entered the ministry Feb. 3, 
1796, and was made pastor at Leicester, Mass. He was 
elected professor of languages at Dartmouth College in 
181 1, and president of Williams College in 1815. In 1821 
he was chosen first president of Amherst College, then 
just founded, and he occupied this position until his 
death, June 30, 1823. He published an Oration at 
Worcester , July 5, 1802: — An Address to the Public in 
respect to Amherst College (1823); and two occasional 
Sermons. Sec Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 
392 ; Drake, Diet, of Amer. Biog. s. v. 

Mooring, Christopher S., an early Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born in Surrey County, Va., in 
1767 ; entered the Virginia Conference in 1789 ; and died 
Sept. 30, 1825, having preached with excellent success 
until called to his future home. He was distinguished 
for modesty, gravity, and faithfulness; always ready to 
teach and to preach, and many souls were converted 
through his labors. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
i, 507. 

Moors (Lat. Mauri , meaning dark; Span. Moros), 
the original designation of the inhabitants of the an- 
cient Mauritania or Morocco (q. v ). The Arabs, who 
entered and conquered this country in the 7th century, 
denominated the native population Moghrebins, i. e. 
“Westerners,” or “men of the West,” but they called 
themselves Berbers, while to the Europeans they were 
known as Moors. The Arabic language, customs, and 
manners soon came to prevail among the Berbers ; and 
the Arab conquerors, who gave them the Mohamme- 
dan faith, freely amalgamating with them, their char- 
acter was totally changed, and they became hardly dis- 
tinguishable from their conquerors; and under Moors 
we now generally understand the mixed races that 
arose in the 7th century, when the Saracens wrested 
North Africa from the Byzantine empire, and incorpo- 
rated it with the caliphate of Damascus. The Moors 
were distinguished by the warlike spirit w’hich was 
then common among the Mohammedan nations, and at 
an early period began to make inroads for plunder into 
Spain. * A battle with the Visigoths of that country 
took place in A.D. 672, in which they were defeated 
with considerable loss; but an opportunity which fa- 
vored their designs occurred when, during a rebellion 
which in A.D. vio placed Rodcric, duke of Cordova, on 
the Spanish throne, the defeated party called in the aid 
of the Moors. A force of them, led by Taric, eutered 
in the following year, and at the battle of Neres de la 
Frontera, near Cadiz, July 11, 711, the army of the 
Goths, under king Roderic, was almost entirely de- 
stroyed, while the death of Roderic himself, who was 
killed in the battle, put an end to the dominion of the 
Goths. Muza, the governor of North Africa, jealous ol 
the success of Taric, now advanced with a new army, 
and took Cordova and Toledo, and within five years 
subdued the greater portion of the peninsula to his 
power. Receiving re-enforcements from Africa, he even 
crossed the Pyrenees, twenty years later, and advanced 
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as far as Bordeaux and Tours. Here, however, the in- j 
vaders were defeated by Charles Martel in the battle 
of Poitiers, and they recrossed the Pyrenees, never to 
return. The defeat not only drove the Moors from the 
Continent, but forever after confined them to the Iberian 
peninsula: and even here the inhabitants of Asturia. 
Galicia, and the Basques successfully resisted their do- 
minion. Also in the parts in which the African in- 
vaders had successfully established themselves, internal 
divisions, which soon arose among the chiefs, together 
with insubordination towards the caliph of Africa, often 
brought them near an overthrow, until after the ex- 
tinction of the family of the Ommiades, when Abderah- 
man I, the last representative of the Ommiade caliphs, 
who had escaped from Damascus on the subversion of 
that dynasty in A.D. 752, brought about the consoli- 
dation of the government with the caliphate of Cordo- 
va, and annulled its previous dependence on the cal- 
iphate of Damascus. Under this new government or- 
der and prosperity revived. Abderahman changed 
the laws, regulated* the administration, built a fleet, and 
provided for the instruction of the people. II is resi- 
dence was established at Cordova, where he built a mag- 
nificent mosque. II is successors, and particularly Ab- 
deralnnau III and Alhakem II, followed his example; 
and under the dynasty of the Ommiades Spain became 
the equal in civilization and learning of any country in 
Europe. It seemed as if t lie Arabs bad only been trans- 
planted to Spain to enable them to acquire the high 
intellectual culture which was unknown in the East. 
But while they advanced in civilization, they gradually 
lost the warlike qualities which had enabled them to 
make tlieir conquest, and the oppressed Spanish Chris- 
tians came to look forward to the time when they could 
throw off the yoke and regain their nationality. The 
flourishing period of the reign of the Ommiades lasted 
until the lOtli century, the whole period covering the 
brightest page of Moorish history. After holding for 
2*2 years the caliphate of Cordova, tin* Ommiade fam- 
ily became extinct in 10B7 in the person of Ik-sham 
III, who, on account of the insubordination of bis sub- 
jects, retired from the government in 10111, to devote 
himself to science and literature. With his retirement 
the caliphate of Cordova also ended; and the territory 
was divided into a number of little states, the governors 
erecting themselves into hereditary and independent 
princes, and they severally wasted their strength in in- 
ternecine wars, interrupted only occasionally by an alli- 
ance for mutual defence when the Christians threatened 
their very existence. The latter had not in the mean 
time remained stationary. By A.D. *01 Charlemagne 
had definitely incorporated the territory north of the 
Ebro with the Frankish dominions, and the Moors were 
driven out of Catalonia. They then retained simply 
the provinces of Leon and Castile. But even there the 
Arab population was greatly diminishing; and when in 
10*5 the Castilians succeeded in taking Toledo, and the 
Tagus became the frontier of Christian Spain, the Arabs 
clearly saw their dominion seriously threatened, and, for 
centuries broken up and scattered, mnv became more 
united, and finally resolved to call Jussuf, of the family 
of the Almoravides, who had established a great empire 
in Africa, to assist them against the king of Castile. 
Jussuf arrived in 10*G with a numerous army, and 
promptly defeated the Christians at Zalaeca, but was 
obliged to return to Africa to defend bis possessions 
there, lie came back soon afterwards, however, and 
all the Moors of Spain remained united under his gov- 
ernment. After bis death, in 110(5, a second period of 
internal ruptures followed. Abdelmumen. chief of the 
Almoliadcs, a family opposed to the Almoravides, came 
from Africa with a large army, and, taking Cordova and 
( Jranada in 1157, established for a while its supremacy. 
Whenever the Arabs were at peace with each other, 
the surrounding Christian princes thought it their duty 
to attack these enemies of the cross. Unity having 
bceu in a measure restored by the Almoravides, the 


archbishop Martin of Toledo invaded Andalusia in 1194, 
and laid the country waste; the following year king 
Alphonso III of Castile sent a challenge to Africa to the 
governor, Jacob Almansor, who, in return, came to Spain 
with a large army, and defeated Alphonso, July 19. 1 195. 
Thirty thousand Christians, including the most distin- 
guished Spanish knights, were left slain on the field of 
battle. Almansor fortunately died soon after, and bis 
successors bad neither the spirit nor the means to follow 
up his advantage. The Christians now perceived the 
necessity of combined action on tlieir part also, and 
pope Innocent 111 caused a crusade to be preached 
against the Moors, both in Spain and in France. In 
the wars which ensued the Christians proved successful, 
ami completely routed their adversaries in the battle of 
Las Naves de Tolosa, on the Sierra Morena, July 1(5, 
1212, and by this result brought about the termination 
of the rule of the Moors in Spain ; so that a tract of land, 
comprising 430 square miles, in the vicinity oPGranada, 
alone remained free from Christian rule. The Arago- 
nians took Valencia, a part of Murcia, and the Balearic 
Islands; the Castilians took Estremadura, Cordova, and 
the remaining part of Murcia; even Granada was com- 
pelled in 124t! to surrender to king Ferdinand of Cas- 
tile. Yet this province retained a sort of independence 
on account of its position, and its almost completely 
Moorish population. The position of the Arabs varied 
greatly in the different conquered provinces; but to the 
shame of the so-called Christians of the Iberian penin- 
sula be it said that generally it was much worse than 
bad been that of the Christians under the rule of the 
Moors. The Goths, after the conquest, under Moor- 
ish rule, had remained in possession of their lands; 
tlieir taxes were made no higher than those which 
rested on the Moors subject to military services; they 
retained their religion, their worship, their laws, and 
their judges. The bishops, with their chapters, occu- 
pied tlieir former position, and were allowed to call to- 
gether councils. They were only forbidden building 
new churches, ringing bells, and having processions. 
The civil government was intrusted to a civil magis- 
trate appointed by the people, who was to act with the 
bishop. Lawsuits between Christians were to bq ad- 
justed hv the cadi according to the tlospel and the 
Gothic laws, and only disputes between Christians and 
Arabs were judged by the Koran. The Christians who 
under these circumstances had endured Mohammedan 
rule received the name of Mozarabic Christians. See 
MozAn.vmc LiTi'iuiY. The military classes ever re- 
mained entirely distinct, and in constant communication 
with tlieir brethren at the north, acting secretly as tlieir 
allies whenever they invaded the Moorish provinces. 
The Arabs under Christian rule, on the other hand, were 
in quite different conditions, and even the concessions 
granted them were seldom conscientiously observed. 
They were generally allowed to follow tlieir own 
mode of worship, lmt often excessive proselytizing zeal 
created exceptions, and converted the mosques into 
churches. They were allowed to retain possession of 
their estates, but were seldom permitted to sell them, or 
to change tlieir residence. They were suffered to elect 
their own judges, and only disputes with Christians 
were decided by Christian judges. They wire obliged 
to pay tithes of all tlieir income to the state, besides 
the poll-tax levied by their feudal lords. They were 
forbidden having slaves or Christian servants; but this 
was the fate only of those who had stibmitud to the 
Christians. Those whose cities had resisted and been 
conquered were all reduced into slavery in its severest 
form. The master could sell, punish, or kill them at his 
pleasure, ami all their earnings were bis bv law. They 
could, however, obtain tlieir freedom by becoming ( 'hris- 
tians; but in after-times even this was restricted to the 
case when the master was cither a Mohammedan or a 
Jew. By tlieir conversion the Arabs were indeed en- 
dowed with all political rights, but by no means could 
they attain to the same social position as the old Chris- 
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tians; they were everywhere despised, and could sel- 
dom enter into other Christian families. A relapse into 
Islamism was punished with the greatest severity, the 
penalty being, according to the circumstances, death 
by fire, spoliation, and inability to inherit. Occasion- 
ally, however, the relations between Moors and Chris- 
tians were more friendly, especially in the country, 
where landowners fully appreciated the skill and activ- 
ity of the Arabs as agriculturists. Among the nobility, 
the Arab nobles, by their courage and skill, as well as 
by their learning— much superior to that of their Span- 
ish conquerors — knew also how to command respect. 

All the Arab learning, art, industry, and fortune grad- 
ually centred in Granada, which succeeded in maintain- 
ing its political autonomy until about the end of the 
15th century. A small sea-coast province of not over 
430 square miles, it arrived — partly owing to its situa- 
tion, and more particularly to the zeal and industry of 
its inhabitants— at a degree of prosperity which other 
and larger countries might well have envied. But its 
principal glory was the city of Granada, its capital, 
which in the 14th century counted 200,000 inhabitants. 
It contained the world-renowned palace of the Alhambra 
— a sort of fortress in which 40,000 people might find ref- 
uge. (See a popular and accurate account in Prime, A l- 
hambra and Kremlin, 1874, 12mo.) Its principal feature 
is the so-called Lions’ Court, built in 1213-38, which is 
considered as the finest specimen of Moorish architect- 
ure. It was the residence of the kings of Granada, 
which vied in splendor with those of the most favored 
European monarclis, and where many a Christian prince 
was entertained with bountiful hospitality. Next in 
rank to Granada were the sea- towns of Almeria and 
Malaga, distinguished for their manufacturing and com- 
mercial importance as well as for the beauty and rich- 
ness of their palaces. There the finest kinds of silken 
fabrics and steel-w ork were produced as far back as the 
12th century, and from thence exported to Italy and to 
the East. But its very prosperity only increased the 
greed of the neighboring Christian princes, and espe- 
cially of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and, unfortunately for 
the Moors, one of their own rulers — the reigning king 
of Granada, Muley-Abul-IIakem — himself voluntarily 
broke the peace with Castile by refusing to pay the 
tribute. At first he haughtily declared that the mint 
of Granada no longer coined gold, but only steel. A 
few years afterwards he went so far as to seize on the 
frontier fortress of Zahara by treachery, and took the 
whole population as slaves to Granada. In reprisal, a 
Spanish knight, with a determined band of warriors, 
stormed the city of Alhama, the summer residence of 
the king of Granada. The king of Granada himself 
left for Fez, and died soon after in battle in the service 
of another prince, showing a courage which he had not 
exhibited in the defence of his own country. In the 
mean time a revolution broke out in Granada, occa- 
sioned by the jealousy of the queen against a rival, 
and resulted in Muley’s oldest son being called to the 
throne, while Muley himself was obliged to retire to 
Malaga. A younger brother of his, El Zagal (the cour- 
ageous), having surprised the Christian army in a nar- 
row pass and destroyed it entirely, king Ferdinand now 
determined to wage war for the extermination of both. 
He improved this opportune moment of their dissen- 
sions, and first marched against Granada with all his 
forces, and in 1487 besieged Malaga, which was com- 
pelled by famine to surrender on the 18th of August. 
El Zagal, looking upon the fall of Malaga as an omen, 
surrendered Ahneria, and left for Africa. The young 
king, Abdallah (generally named Boabdil), had prom- 
ised to submit when Almeria was taken, but the inhab- 
itants of Granada would not hear of submitting ; they 
trusted to the strength of their fortifications, consist- 
ing of strong walls and 1030 towers. The summer of 
1401 was spent by both armies in single combats, w hich 
have been the subject of numerous romances and tales. 
But Granada was destined to fall — the more after the 


Christians had erected opposite Granada a rival fortified 
city, Santa Fe. The king, certain of being unable to 
resist, began secretly to negotiate with the Spaniards, 
aud the terms of surrender were settled Nov. 25, 1491, 
The conditions were such as might have satisfied the in- 
habitants of Granada had they been observed. They 
were to retain possession of their mosques, and to be 
allowed to follow their own religious worship; their 
own laws were to be administered by their own cadis, 
under the oversight of the Spanish governor; they were 
to retain their own customs, language, and dress, and to 
have the free and unlimited use of all their property ; 
those who preferred leaving the country were to be fur- 
nished ships to take them to Africa. The taxes to 
which they 'would be subjected should not exceed those 
which they paid under their own government. King 
Abdallah was to retain his estates, and to administer 
them under the supervision of the Spanish authorities. 
The city was on these terms surrendered (Jan. 2, 1492) 
to the Spaniards, w ho made a triumphal entry ; but 
shortly after the capitulation the Moors found that they 
had surrendered their rights to the conquerors, and 
were in danger of losing much more than they had 
granted. The finest houses in Granada were occupied 
by the Spanish noblemen ; a converted Moor (such, ac- 
cording to the terms of surrender, -were not to hold any 
official situation) was made chief alguazil, and the larg- 
est mosque was changed into a church. The most zeal- 
ous members of the Komish Church were advising that 
the Moors should be made to choose between baptism 
and banishment. But this unwise counsel did not at 
first prevail. Count de Tendilla and the archbishop Fer- 
nando de Talavera, who were at the time governors of 
the province, sought by mild treatment to unite the 
Moors with the Spaniards; the archbishop especially 
was so successful with them by his kindness that large 
numbers consented to be baptized by him. 

This system of conversion, however, appeared too 
slow to the fanatical party, and the archbishop of To- 
ledo, cardinal Ximenes (q. v.), obtained from the grand 
inquisitor an authorization to establish an Inquisition 
among the Elches (Christians who had embraced Is- 
lamism ; most of them were baptized Moors), and this 
gave him the means of gradually monopolizing the 
work of converting the Moors. He set to work, not 
only by preaching, but also by bribery, and he was at 
first so successful that thousands were baptized. But 
this awakened the opposition of the most earnest be- 
lievers in Mohammedanism. This opposition Ximenes 
thought to subdue by imprisonment and other severities 
against their priests; and, in order to strike at the root, 
he caused ali the copies of the Koran and all Arab works 
of theology to be seized. It is said that he thus collect- 
ed 80,000 (?) works. He then caused them to be pub- 
licly burned. Those proceedings led, as he had expect- 
ed, to an outbreak, directed chiefly against himself. 
Count Tendilla and the archbishop of Talavera, how- 
ever, succeeded in quelling the insurrection by promis- 
ing that the grievances complained of would be inquired 
into. A capitulation was drawn up, which needed only 
the royal sanction. Ximenes, whose conduct had at 
first been sharply blamed by Isabella, had, however, 
succeeded in converting both her and the king to his 
views ; and the capitulation, for which count Tendilla 
had given both his wife and children as hostages, was 
rejected by the king. A royal edict was even pro- 
claimed leaving the Moors to choose between being bap- 
tized and punishment for high-treason. Some 50,000 
of the inhabitants of Granada sought peace by submit- 
ting to baptism ; others sold their possessions and emi- 
grated to Africa. The Moors who became Christians 
received now the name of Moriscoes. But the manner 
in which the inhabitants of Granada had been treated 
led to an insurrection in the mountains of the district of 
Alpuj arras. The energetic measures taken to repress 
that outbreak seemed at first successful ; but an attack, 
in 1500, on the mountains of Serrena de Bonde, almost 
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entirely inhabited by floors, proved disastrous to the 1 guage or of any article of their national dress, the danc- 
Spaniards; one of their best generals, Alonso de Aguilar, ing an Arab dance or playing on an instrument suspeet- 
vas killed, and bis army destroyed. The Moors, bow- ed to be of Arab origin, were punished as crimes. Only 
ever, were at last obliged* to submit. A large number cm- those Moors more anciently settled in Valencia were al- 
i grated to Africa ; others were baptized, stipulating for lowed a little more liberty. Yet, in spite of oppression 
nothing of their former rights but their dress, language, and watching, the Moriscoes after a few years began to 
and exemption from the Inquisition for forty years. This contemplate again a revolt — the more as Spain was then 
was granted them, but soon evaded; no tribunal of the weakened by her war in the Netherlands, and tlireatcn- 
Inquisition was, indeed, established at Granada, but that cd both bv France and England. They opened ncgoti- 
of Cordova extended its jurisdiction over Granada, ations with France, and in 1G05 a vast conspiracy was 
Nine years later another remnant of Mohammedan organized, relying on the assistance of the French. It 
Moors were forcibly Christianized in the same manner, was, however, betrayed, and the grand inquisitor now 
and baptized en masse in 152G. In the same year a clamored that the Moriscoes should either be sent out 
tribunal of the Inquisition was finally established at of Spain or destroyed by the sword. Although Philip 
Granada, and on the 7th of December a proclamation III, who was then on the throne, did not wish to accede 
appeared forbidding the Moors from wearing their na- to so general a measure, and even the pope declined to 
tional dress, or using their national language and their favor it, yet, as this step seemed to be the only possible 
Arab names. P>ut the very next dav the Moors pur- means of securing tranquillity to the state, the king issued 


chased the recall of that decree for a sum of 2G0,00<) 
ducats : this was subsequently several times renewed. 
The Moors were also, in spite of the treaties concluded 
with them, subjected to several heavy taxes ; so that, 
besides paying tithes to the Church, they had to pay 
tithes to the king, and a tax for breeding silk-worms. 

Aside from their outward compulsatory profession of 
Christianity, which the vexatious treatment they ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Christians did not tend to 
make them like any the more, they were at heart tirmly 
attached to the old religion, and grew more attached to 
it in proportion as they suffered for it. They retained 
the mosque beside the church, had their alfaki as well 
as their Burnish priests, circumcised their children after 
they were baptized, celebrated their marriages accord- 
ing to Mohammedan customs, etc. At times this was 
winked at. Thus in the latter part of the reign of 
Charles V the Moriscoes were left in peace; Philip II ex- 
pressly commanded the Inquisition to show great mild- 
ness and toleration towards them, and even a papal bull 
was promulgated to that effect. But when, during the 
war with the piratical Moors of Barbary, it was tound 
out that the Moriscoes had always remained in commu- 
nication with their African brethren, they became again 
the objects of persecution. They were forbidden to car- 
ry arms without a special authorization, under a penal- 
ty of six years of hard labor in the galleys. This gave 
rise to numerous insurrections, which finally settled into 
a war of ambush and assassination, and the government 
was thereby forced to restore the former more rigorous 
system. After trying other means, Philip II was finally 
brought to issue a proclamation (November 13, 155G), in 
which the use of Arabic either in speaking or writing, 
that of Arab names, and of the national costume of the 
Moors, even that of their usual baths, was forbidden 
them; three years were given them to learn Spanish, 
and those who after that time should contravene these 
commands were to be punished, according to circum- 
stances, by imprisonment or banishment. This procla- 
mation, against which the Spanish governor of Granada 
and many Spanish statesmen (among them the duke of 
Alba) emphatically protested, was nevertheless enforced 
by the advice of a cardinal and an archbishop. The first 
result was an insurrection, organized in secret. with the 
aid of the Moors of Africa, which broke out in the spring 
of 15GK, and at once assumed the character of a war of 
extermination. The war continued with various vicis- 
situdes the Moors rising up again when they were 
thought to have been thoroughly subjected— for several 
years, until finally, after the assassination of the second 
leader of the insurgents, Aben-Abft (March IN, 1571), 
the war ended. 

The kingdom of Granada, previously the most pop- 
ulous and richest province of Spain, had now become 
a desolate desert, with here and there a few bands of 
Moors supporting themselves by robbery amid the ruins 
of its former splendor. The greater number of Moors 
were transplanted into other provinces, where they 
were strictly watched. The use of the Arabic lan- 


a proclamation (Aug. 4, 1G09) banishing the Moriscoes 
of Valencia to Africa. The landed nobility, who fore- 
saw the loss of their best farmers, and the clergy that 
of their tenants, protested in vain, and grand prepara- 
tions were made to secure the execution of the edict. 
A delay was granted the Moors for the regulation of 
their affairs; they were not allowed to sell their land, 
and could only take away so much of their personal 
property as they could carry off themselves. At first 
the Moors offered to pay enormous sums to obtain the 
recall of that edict; hut afterwards, when they had time 
to reflect, and saw that nothing was to be done, their 
sorrow changed to joy; they looked upon their exile as 
a liberation from slavery, in which they could cast aside 
their mask of Christianity. The emigration proceeded 
well at first, the nobility even helping the poor people 
by purchasing their property at a fair price. But this 
did not suit the viceroy, who forbade such purchases 
being made. The Moors now became again frighten- 
ed, and those of the south of Valencia, who had not yet 
emigrated, rose in arms. Many were killed, the others 
very cruelly treated. The emigration from Murcia and 
Andalusia succeeded better, most of the Moriscoes from 
those provinces taking refuge in Fez. Those of Ara- 
gon, Castile, and Estremadura were ordered to Navarre, 
but on the frontiers were informed by the French that 
they had strict orders not to allow them to penetrate 
into the country. Exasperated, they either fought their 
way through or purchased permission to enter. Those 
of Catalonia were directed to Africa. A small remnant 
of about 30,000, who bad been permitted to stay on 
exhibiting certificates from their bishops testifying 
to their sound Christianity, were also driven away a 
few years later, and left Spain in 1GI2 and 1G13. The 
whole number of persons thus forced to emigrate is gen- 
erally reckoned at about a million, and consisted large- 
ly of the most active and industrious among the inhab- 
itants of Spain. Those who had emigrated to Africa 
were at first well received, but subsequently persecuted 
also by their own coreligionists, whom their European 
views nml habits displeased, and who were jealous of 
their skill as workmen; so that they were driven out 
of Algiers and Fez. Only at Tunis, whose inhabitants 
were mostly descendants of the Moors of Granada, did 
they find u really hospitable shelter. A small remnant 
of Moriscoes. some GO, 000 in number, remained conceal- 
ed in the valleys of the Alpujarras, and have to this day 
retained their peculiar manners and customs, but they 
have long since become earnest Homan Catholics. See 
Comic, Jiistoria de la Dominaeion tie las Arabts <n Ks~ 
jninmi (Madrid, IN 20-2 1, 3 vols. ; Engl, transl., I fist, of 
the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain, by Mrs. Jonathan 
Foster [London, 1N55, 3 vols. 12mo. llohn's Library]); 
Moron, Carso de hisforia de la ('irilizacion de Kspanna 
(Madrid, IX-il-3, 3 vols.); Asclibacli, Cesch. d. Omma- 
jaden in Sjianien (Frankf.-am-Main, 1829, 2 vols.); id. 
Cesch. Spanirns tt. Vortngals z. Zeit d. Uerrschaft d. A l- 
moraviden it. Aimohaden (Frankf. 1833-7, 2 vols.) ; Von 
IIoc ha it, Me Moriskos in Spanien (Leips. 1853) ; Herzog, 
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Real- Encyldo plidie, ix, 183 sq. ; Wetzcr u. Wclte, Kirch- 
en-Lexikon , vi, 933 sq. ; Prescott, Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; Dozy, Gesch. der Mauren in Spanien bis zur 
Krobervng Andalusiens durch die. Almoraviden (711— 
1110) (Leips. 1873-5); llallara, History of the Middle 
A yes (student’s ed.), p. 237-43 ; Ticknor, Spanish Liter- 
ature, iii, 389 sq.; Southern Review (Jan. 1874), art. ii; 
and especially the seventeen articles by Prof. Coppee 
on the “ Moorish Conquest of Spain,” in the Penn Month- 
ly of 1873 (Phila.). See also Morocco. (J. H.W.) 

Moosi'as (Mooff/rtc, Yulg. Moosias), a Grtecized 
form (1 Esdr. ix, 31) of the Maaseiaii (q. v.) of the 
llcb. text (Ezra x, 30). 

Moph. See Memphis. 

Mopinot, Simon, a learned French ecclesiastic, was 
born at Rheims in 1G85; took the vows of a Benedictine 
in 1703 at the monastery of St. Farom, where he had 
been educated, and largely devoted himself to literary 
labors. After having assisted Didier in his edition of 
Tertullian, he was summoned to Paris about the year 
1715 by his superiors, and was there associated with fa- 
ther Peter Constant in preparing his collection of the 
Lettres des rapes. The first volume of this work was 
published in 1721 (fol.), with a dedication to Innocent 
XIII, and a preface by Mopinot; and he was preparing 
to print a second volume when he was attacked by a 
violent dysentery, of which he died in 1724. — Ilocfer, 
Aouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvi, 434. 

Mopsuestia, Church Council of ( Concilium 
Mopsuestanuni), was held June 17, 550, by order of the 
emperor Justinian, on account of the troubles excited 
by the Three Chapters (q. v.). There were in attend- 
ance nine bishops. Examination was made whether 
the name of Theodore of Mopsuestia was to be found in 
the diptvehs of that church, and, if not, whether it had 
been there within the memory of man. It appeared 
from the testimony of irreproachable witnesses far ad- 
vanced in years that his name had either never been 
inserted, or had been erased before their time. Notice 
of this was sent to the pope and the emperor. — Landon, 
Manual of Councils, s. v. 

Moquamo, a designation of the temples or chap- 
els of the inhabitants of the island of Socotra, on the 
coast of Africa. These islanders are idolaters, and wor- 
ship the moon as the parent of all things. The moqua- 
mos are very small and low. They have three little 
doors, and in order to enter any one of them a person 
must stoop almost to the ground. In each of them 
is an altar, on which are deposited several sticks formed 
like flower-de-luces, which have something of the re- 
semblance of a cross. Every moquamo has a priest, 
called hodamo, who is annually chosen, and the gen- 
eral insignia of office are a staff and cross, which he 
must not presume to give away on any pretence what- 
ever, or suffer any person to touch on pain of losing 
one of his hands. The usual time set apart for divine 
service in these chapels is when the moon sets, or when 
she rises. They then strike a certain number of blows 
on a long staff with a shorter one, and walk around the 
chapel three times. This ceremony is accompanied with 
an oblation of some odoriferous wood, put in an iron ba- 
sin, which hangs by three chains over a large fire. After 
this the altar is incensed three times, and the doors of 
the temple as often, and the devotees make the most 
solemn vows and earnest supplications to the moon. In 
the mean time the hodamo sets on the altar a lighted 
taper made of butter, and besmears the crosses and other 
utensils with this favorite grease. On certain days they 
make a solemn procession around the temple, when one 
of the chief men of the country carries a sacred staff. 
After the procession is over very singular honors are 
paid him. — Broughton, Biblioth. Uistorica, s. v. See 
Socotra. 

Mor. See Myrrh. 

Moral Ability. See Inability. 


Moral Agency. See Will. 

Moral Attributes. See God. 

Moral Faculty. See Moral Sense. 

Moral Inability. See Inability'. 

Moral Intuitions. See Moral Sense. 

Moral Law may be contemplated under three as- 
pects ; first, as a branch of the Decalogue [for this, see 
Law of Moses] ; secondly, in a practical point of view 
[see Ethics] ; and, thirdly, in a metaphysical light, as a 
department of theology or theosophy, which is the ouly 
relation under w'hich we here propose to treat it. Un- 
der the head Moral Sense, we suggest that a. law 
emanating from a beneficent Creator for the govern- 
ment of responsible intelligences can be essentially no 
other than a transcript of his own benignant nature, 
hence the deep philosophy as well as cogent value of 
the Gospel axiom that love is the one essential require- 
ment of the law (Matt, xxii, 36-40; Rom. xiii, 8-10; 1 
John iv, 21); and this applies no less to angelic than 
to human creatures, and extends through time and 
through eternity. It is proper to consider more dis- 
tinctly these questions of the origin, universality, per- 
manence, and sanction of the divine law. 

1. Its Source. — Some philosophers have been in the 
habit of representing — either expressly or by implica- 
tion — the basis of morality as independent of, if not pri- 
or to and externally stringent upon the divine Being 
himself. They have used such expressions as “the 
eternal principles of right,” “ God was absolutely bound 
to do so and so,” “ he could not have done otherwise,” 
etc. ; and although these phrases are usually accompa- 
nied with some caveat of reverence or disclaimer of limit- 
ing the Almighty’s perfection, they yet savor of fatalism, 
or at least of dualism, and do not attribute the moral 
system of the universe to its precise cause. That origin 
is no other than God himself, simply and purely. To 
his sovereign will everything that exists owes its be- 
ing, with all the qualities that relate to it; and this 
grand postulate includes the Deity himself, with all the 
laws that he has promulged and now administers. He 
is self -existent, the “ I am,” the “one that is, and was, 
and is to be and he is what he is and as he is merely 
because he pleases it himself. In the same absolutely 
autocratic yet unconstrained manner he has produced 
the substance, mechanism, organic forces, and mutual 
relations — which we call laws — of the material and spir- 
itual creation; and they are all, therefore, intrinsically 
copies of his own nature. This view differs essentially 
from pantheism, which confounds the universe with God 
himself; and at the same time from atheism, which dis- 
severs it from his being or control. That this is the 
true doctrine of Scripture may be easily and abundantly 
proved (Gen. i, 1 ; Isa. xlv, G; John i, 3; Col. i, 1G, 17, 
etc.). Both sides of this universal proposition — the self- 
constitution of the Infinite, and the externality of the 
finite — are necessarily and impenetrably mysteries to 
our mind; yet we can sufficiently comprehend them by 
a comparison with our own microsmic nature — in which 
our wills are self-conditioned, and our bodies are extrin- 
sic to our spirit — to enable us to receive them as intel- 
ligible truth. There is, therefore, no essential difference 
between the “ moral laws” of God and the so-called laws 
of nature: they are both neither more nor less than his 
own will as expressed in the material and spiritual de- 
partments of his dominion. Human nature, in so far as 
it is a just reflection of this will, is a correct transcript 
of these laws; and is generally recognised as such, 
wherever not perverted by the effects of free agency. 
This latter is but an extension of the externality of cre- 
ation, adding merely — and a very important increment 
it is — the godlike productive power, to be exercised 
within a certain range ever subordinate to the divine 
agency. It is thus that God retains full jurisdiction, 
without incurring the responsibility of human conduct. 
The divine law, of course, continues its claims over the 
accountable creature, whether he acknowledge or sub- 
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mit to them or not; for it would be the height of ab- 
surdity to make his puny rebellion or insolent disregard 
operate their abrogation. The penalty may be sus- 
pended at the divine pleasure, but it is sure in the end 
to overtake every transgressor with a complete vindi- 
cation. 

2. Its Extent . — This likewise is self-evident. As the 
“natural” laws of God are coextensive with the uni- 
verse, so his “ moral” laws arc obligatory upon all his 
moral creatures, i. e. those endowed with a capacity for 
understanding the relations of right and wrong, lienee 
the enactments of the Decalogue have been essentially 
accepted in all ages and countries as the foundation of 
the civil code, ami religious usages have generally con- 
formed to the prescriptions of the first table (those re- 
lating to God and his worship, the family, etc.), not ex- 
cepting even the seeming conventionality of a stated 
day of rest, llut the two fundamental principles under- 
lying these Mosaic statutes, so admirably summed up in 
the New Testament as fealty to God and equity to man , 
have never failed to be admitted, theoretically at least, 
as the only secure basis of social organization. How it 
is with other worlds, if such exist, we arc not called upon 
to speculate; but this fact of the universality of the di- 
vine law on the globe is so emphatically attested by all 
history and legislation that we need dwell no further 
upon it. 

3. Its Duration . — It follows from the above view’s of 
the cause and character of moral law’ that it must for- 
ever remain essentially the same, and of permanent ob- 
ligation on all its legitimate subjects throughout their 
being. It is a peculiar trait of the divine creations that 
while their form changes to suit the varied circumstan- 
ces of diversified beauty and harmonious co-operation, 
their substance ever remains, imperishable except by 
the fiat which first called it into existence. Annihila- 
tion is not God’s method; he never absolutely extin- 
guishes any light of his own kindling. Man’s works, 
as they are not real creations, pass away into a non- 
entity that leaves only their memory; but God builds 
for eternity. Especially is this true of the divine ad- 
ministration: amid all the variety of his different and 
successive dispensations the same fundamental prin- 
ciples, as we have seen, prevail; and even in the fut- 
ure w'orld the obligations of supreme allegiance to God 
and mutual regard for each other will beatify the in- 
habitants of bliss by their spontaneous and full dis- 
charge, or torment the denizens of hell by their re- 
lentless and irksome grasp. The joy of conscious recti- 
tude is the greatest bliss of which a rational soul is ca- 
pable, and the remorse for an irremediable violation of 
clearly known duty we may well imagine to be the most 
poignant ingredient in the cup of endless damnation. 

4. This brings us, lastly, to the peuulty of moral law. 
Statutes without awards attached to their observance 
or neglect are valueless and ineffectual. The rewards 
and punishments of moral law’ are, as its nature implies, 
and as we have already seen, chiefly and properly of a 
moral character. Yet we see no impropriety in the cur- 
rent belief — sanctioned by the figurative language of 
.Scripture — that the immunities and penalties experi- 
enced in the other world are likewise — at least after the 
resurrection state (which by its renewed bodily organ- 
ism furnishes at once the means and the pledge of cor- 
poreal enjoyments and sufferings) — of a physical nature, 
suited to the new’ conditions of being then entered upon. 
Precisely what will be the form of either kind of award, 
beyond the presumed — and indeed promised — emotions 
from the genial or uncomfortable society and surround- 
ings, we can only conjecture; but this much we may 
safely argue from the well-known consequences of obe- 
dience or transgression in this life, that they will be of 
the highest pungency of which the human spirit is sus- 
ceptible; and we may infer from ( bid’s justice and im- 
partiality — no less than from the express statements 


out in accordance with the real merits or demerits of 
each individual. In this life we know that this retri- 
bution or compensation does not in all cases precisely 
occur — virtue often lies oppressed, and vice stalks about 
triumphant; hence the greater presumption that in the 
coming world all this will be balanced (Luke xvi, 25), 
and a necessity indeed arises for such a state in order 
to the proper adjudication (Psa. lxxiii). There re- 
main under this head three points of much importance 
to be briefly discussed. 

(1.) Each class of laws is in the main admmistered 
separately yet co-ordinately with the rest . — Thus a viola- 
tion of or a compliance with any physical law is invari- 
ably follow’ed by its corresponding penalty or disadvan- 
tage, and this without regard to the religious character 
of the subject himself (Matt, v, 45); on the other hand, 
moral delinquency or exemplariness will ensure its ap- 
propriate meed or degradation, whatever be the care or 
negligence of the actor in temporal concerns. A good 
child is as likely to be burned if it thrust its finger into 
the flame as a bad one, and a pious traveller is as liable 
as a Wicked one to lose his life by venturing on board an 
insecure train or vessel. Yet the practice of virtue tends 
to habits of thrift, economy, and prudence, thus natural- 
ly promoting earthly welfare (l Tim. iv. 8), and a spe- 
cial divine blessing may also be expected upon the 
good man’s affairs (I’sa. xxxvii, 25). On the other 
hand, since great prosperity is inimical to piety, the 
Lord often afflicts bis children with temporal reverses 
for their spiritual benefit (John xvi, 33). It thus ap- 
pears that while physical laws regularly have their own 
course, and the physical effects duly follow, yet Provi- 
dence specially watches over those who commit their 
ways to the divine keeping, and they are accordingly 
saved from many of the consequences which their own 
inadvertence might bring upon them. This, however, 
is not effected by miracle (except in a few anomalous 
cases), nor by extraordinary interference with the usual 
operation of law, but by those secret and delicate con- 
nections which pervade the whole economy of nature, 
and perhaps by an unseen touch of the divine hand di- 
rectly upon the inscrutable springs of human inter- 
course. Indeed, as it is the same Being who adminis- 
ters both series of laws, we might reasonably expect 
that he would make them co-operate in harmony for the 
higher — i. c. moral — ends (Korn. viii, 28). fcec 1’itov- 
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(2.) The effects of transgression are not always confined 
to the individual offender . — This is evidently true of the 
violation of physical laws, for the children, friends, and 
neighbors of the person erring are frequently involved 
in calamity consequent upon his blunders. How often 
does a mistake or a careless act spread conflagration, 
disaster, and even death, in a community. The same 
takes place to a certain extent with regard to the tem- 
poral results from a violation of moral laws, as in cases 
of inherited disease, murder, and crimes generally, in 
which the family or victims innocently suffer. Nor is 
this all: a continued course of immorality is sometimes 
propagated through successive generations, mostly, no 
doubt, by the force of vicious example and defective or 
erroneous training, but partly also perhaps bv a certain 
congenital taint or bias to the same vices. With regard 
to social sins, these forms of retribution are especially 
illustrated — for national wrongs and crimes are as cer- 
tain to be visited by the appropriate penalty as personal 
ones. But the punishment that falls upon the nation is 
of course shared by its individual members in com- 
mon, some of whom, however, and frequently those most 
guilty, escape in whole or in part by reason of their ex- 
alted position and peculiar advantages (2 Sam. xxiv, 
17), while in other instances the blow falls most heavily 
upon eminent individuals as representative characters 
(2 Sam. xxi, 1-0). Nor docs the retribution always 
come upon the same generation or the same portion of 
the community that has sinned (Matt, xxiii.35). These 
but specimens of that inequality in the penalty of 


of the Bible (Prov. xvi, 5; Eceles. xn, 14; John v, 29; i 
Rom. ii, G; Gal. vii,7) — that they will be exactly meted ! arc 
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wrong-doing that prevails in the present life (Jer. xxxi, 1 
29) ; but they do not extend to the other world. There 
the account will be strictly personal, and the settlement 
rigidly just. As we have already indicated, it is this 
final award that vindicates the sentence of the supreme 
Jud«-e. The vicarious sufferings of the Redeemer as a 
ransom from this ultimate adjudication have been con- 
sidered under the article Mediation. 

(3.) We thus finally reach the question of the alleged 
disproportion between human guilt and endless punish- 
ment. We do not seek, with many, to justify the ever- 
lasting doom of the wicked by magnifying their crime 
as having been committed against infinite authority, 
majesty, and forbearance, however much we may con- 
ceive these features as aggravating its enormity. We 
base our theodicy upon simpler and more palpable 
ground, namely, the continued and hopelessly incorrigi- 
ble sinfulness of the condemned themselves. We may 
presume that none are cut off from probation till they 
have evinced a desperate moral condition (Luke xiii, 
8); but whether this be so or not, it follows inevitably 
from the above line of reasoning, and from the character 
of the depraved heart bereft of the probationary aids to 
reform, that the impenitence, unbelief, and rebellion for 
which the sentence is at first pronounced will but hard- 
en and intensify as the ages of eternity advance. Un- 
less the fable of purgatory be true — and its absurdity is 
not less than its mendacity— there can be no improve- 
ment in the fate of the finally lost, because there can be 
no amendment in their moral character. Their destiny 
is eternally fixed, not so much by the arbitrary decree 
of omnipotent vengeance as by their own determined 
resistance of sovereign law. Perdition is but another 
name for self-destruction {dirbWvpai, in the middle 
voice). See Pve-Smith, First Lines of Christian The- 
ology , p. 177 si].; Milller, Christian Doctrine of Sin; 
Ho wart h, A biding Obligation of the Moral Law ; Watts, 
Uses of the Moral Law ; Cobbin, View of Moral Law; 
Cuchvorth, Eternal and Immutable Morality; Cumber- 
land Presb. Qu. Jan. 1873, art. ii ; New- Englander, July, 
1872; Academy, Sept. 1, 1873, p. 3*28. 

Moral Obligation. See Moral Law; Moral 
Sense. 

Moral Philosophy. Nearly every system of 
philosophy broached in ancient or modern times has 
impinged more or less closely upon the domain of morals. 
Indeed, this part of the field has usually been the most 
hotly contested, as the theosophieal problems w'hich it 
presents have afforded more occasion for philosophical 
as well as theological polemics than all other themes. 
The paramount importance of the subjects mentioned — 
the relation of the finite to the Infinite, and the conse- 
quent duties and destiny of man at the hands of God — 
have given the most intense interest to the reasonings, 
teachings, and controversies respecting them. But as 
these have been so commonly mentioned in the intel- 
lectual or metaphysical branches of the investigation, 
we will here content ourselves with referring to Philos- 
ophy in general for the history of their development, 
and to the article Ethics for their more systematic 
classification. We shall therefore in the present article 
discuss, in a brief and practical manner, only a few points 
upon which every scheme of moral philosophy worthy 
of the name must hinge. 

1. Human Responsibility. — Were man a mere animal, 
endowed with locomotion, instinct, and perception, or 
could we conceive of him as possessing simply emotion 
and will, such as brutes seem to evince — nay, even as 
capable of the boldest stretch of reason and the highest 
flights of fancy, yet destitute of the power of appreci- 
ating the difference between right and wrong, and there- 
fore unable to recognise the fundamental relation of 
allegiance subsisting on his part toward his Maker, and 
the common bond of brotherhood between himself and 
his fellows, we could not justly hold him amenable for his 
moral conduct, since this entirely depends upon a due ob- 


servance of these twofold claims. It is the faculty of con- 
science, sitting as a viceroy of heaven and a representa- 
tive of earth within his breast, urging the rights of all 
outside himself, that constitutes him an accountable be- 
ing; and though this interior light may become dim 
through the mists of passion and the clouds of ignorance, 
it yet shines sufficiently clear to show him his essential 
duties, or, if utterly eclipsed, the fault will generally be 
found to be bis own — the few cases of congenital paraly- 
sis being thereby removed from the category of respon- 
sibility. See Moral Sense. Ilis first obligation, there- 
fore, and his prime measure of safety, is to cultivate this 
faculty by information and prompt obedience, that it 
may the more surely guide him through the labyrinths 
of life to the portals of endless day. The beginning 
and the termination of his personal responsibility, as 
well as its boundaries on either hand throughout his 
mortal pilgrimage, are exactly marked by the develop- 
ment of this faculty — one peculiar to him of all the oc- 
cupants of the globe. This accountability is, in the nat- 
ure of the case, an individual one, each for himself alone, 
and it is due in the threefold aspect above indicated to 
the several classes of beings with whom he has here to 
do in the order and degree named below. This sums 
up all his duty, even under the perfect code of Christi- 
anity, and is the staple — the core and substance — of ev- 
ery ethical system devised for human conduct. 

2. Duty to God. — This is obviously paramount. In 
this the Holy Scriptures do but enforce, by an authori- 
tative mandate, what all pagan religions have more fee- 
bly demanded— namely, the unconditional and primary 
obligation of obedience to the divine behests. These 
have been pronmlged in different ways — sometimes more 
expressly, at other times more enigmatically and im- 
perfectly; but when once fairly understood, the common- 
sense of mankind has declared that they must be un- 
flinchingly and peremptorily obeyed. This claim is uni- 
versally grounded on an admitted creatorship, support- 
ed by the avowed dependence of the creature ; the Bible 
adds a third most touching argument to these of natural 
religion, namely, redemption, thus forming a triple cord 
— paternity, providence, and grace. The foremost and 
generic duty that grmvs out of this obligation is that of 
reverence — so all the older dispensations conceive it, but 
Christianity terms it love, taking a nearer and more priv- 
ileged position. See Adoption. This reverential re- 
gard is chiefly expressed in worship, which accordingly 
occupies the prominent place in all religions, standing 
at the very head of the Decalogue. The devotion thus 
due is unique as well as supreme, because no other being 
can possibly occupy this relation, nor any higher ; wor- 
ship is therefore due exclusively to our Maker. Idola- 
try is consequently reckoned as the most odious and 
damning of all sins, because it virtually overthrows the 
throne of heaven itself, and thus destroys the very basis 
of all moral law. Jehovah brooked every transgression 
of his chosen people but this; and when the captivity 
had burned away its exterior manifestation, the final 
excision affirmed his detestation of its still cherished 
spirit, which incited Israel to the culminating apostasy 
of the Crucifixion. The same crime in essence has re- 
appeared in the mummeries of Christian churches ; and 
even Protestants may be guilty of it under another 
name, for any undue love of earthly objects is tanta- 
mount to idolatry (Col. iii, 5; 1 John ii, 15). Under 
the Christian economy, again, the worship due to God 
is to assume a purely spiritual form, in distinction from 
the typical and ceremonial guise of Mosaism (John iv, 
24); but this, of course, does not exclude all exterior 
observances — it rather requires them, at least for con- 
gregational concert. See Worship. \Y e mention here 
but one other specific duty under this head, because it is 
inclusive of all others — namely, regard for God's re- 
vealed word. The respect we show to any one naturally 
extends to his communications ; and in the case of an 
invisible sovereign or an absent friend, our reverence is 
often measured chiefly by this mark. How much more 
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highly should we prize and cheerfully heed the words j 
of our ( Jod and Saviour ! Nor is the Bible to be fondly 
cherished merely as a memento of dying love, or as a 
token of kindly concern, nor yet is it to be valued sim- 
ply as a useful' guide-book in ancient lore, but still more 
as a practical directory to regulate our hearts and our 
lives: it must become our vade-mecum in every-day 
concerns of the most vital moment, for by it shall we be 
finally adjudged. As prayer, therefore, is the central 
act of divine worship, so is searching the Scriptures 
the most direct method of ordering our behavior 
aright in all respects; the two are the complete coun- 
terparts, internal and external ; one fortifies and puri- 
fies the heart, the other moulds and directs the life. 
The devout Bible -student cannot fail of becoming a 
strong, earnest, consistent fulfiller of all the claims of 
God upon him. 

3. Duties to one's Fellow-beings. — These spring imme- 
diately out of the above relation of the common father- 
hood of God, and they can never be successfully met ex- 
cept by bearing this thought constantly in mind. Self- 
ishness, the most common and baleful besetment of 
every association of life, is most effectually counteract- 
ed by this consideration ; and Scripture, no less than 
conventional politeness, and even statute law, every- 
where holds forth teachings grounded on this principle. 
We hazard nothing in affirming that all the disorders 
of society have their root in a violation or neglect of 
this truth — the universal brotherhood and consequent 
essential equality of all human beings. We may there- 
fore be spared, after the enunciation of this one general 
clew to the multiform and complex duties of life, from 
entering upon a discussion of these in detail, simply ob- 
serving that they may all be classified under two divi- 
sions: 1 , the domestic , including the relations of parent 
and child, of husband and wife, of brother and sister, 
and of near consanguinity or affinity ; 2, the social, em- 
bracing the relations of neighbor, fellow-citizen, church- 
member, and voluntary association for literary, benevo- 
lent, or commercial purposes. For all these, see the ap- 
propriate titles in this Cyclopedia. We here dismiss this 
branch of the subject, with the remark that our duty in 
all these regards is not fully discharged by the mere ren- 
dering of justice to these various classes of persons con- 
nected with us; we owe them likewise the offices of 
courtesy, eharitv, and sympathy. This is true, not only 
in the family and the Church, but also in the communi- 
ty and the world at large ; the twofold obligation ex- 
tends to every ramification of the social fabric. The 
question of Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” ex- 
presses the first and most wide-spread heresy against 
the mutual rights and well-being of the race. It is here, 
as everywhere else, that the doctrine of the Gospel 
shows its transcendent excellence — as wise as it is beau- 
tiful — doctrine appropriate to the lips of him who was 
both God and man ; namely, the inculcation of love for 
all mankind as such, and as the common offspring of 
the one Being to whom we all owe supreme allegiance. 
The sublime extension of this precept to our very ene- 
mies (Horn, xii, 1-1) is a peculiar trait of Christianity 
(Matt, v, — 1« ) : not a mere fancy sketch (Matt, xviii, 
23-35), as an oll'set to our own shortcomings (Matt, vi, 
14, 15), or as a noble revenge (Horn, xii, 20), but a life- 
likeness (1 Pet. ii, 19-21) of the heroism of the faultless 
Master (Luke xxiii, 31 ). realized (Acts vii, GO) by saints 
(1 Cor. iv, 12): so faithfully arc the divine lineaments 
(Fxod. xxxiii, 13-23; xxxiv, 5-7) mirrored (II eh. i, 3) 
in the enduring (1 l’et. i, 25) Word (Ucv. xix, 13), whose 
command (Luke vi, 3G) is a promise of performance (1 
Thess. v, 21). This is the only effectual motive, as well 
as the sole general bond, in the eager rush of men. each 
for the maintenance of himself and his. The natural 
instincts of home affection, and the ties of mutual ad- 
vantage, may go far to soften the asperities of intimate 
association ; but a wide-reaching and generous philan- 
thropy can never be attained, nor can even (lie sweetest 
amenities of closely domestic and social intercourse be 
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steadily secured, without the habitual recognition of 
this fellowship in the divine sight. 

4. Duties towards one's Self. — These are properly and 
advisedly placed last, although in the perversity and 
suicidal folly of human nature they are usually promot- 
ed to a front rank, and, indeed, enhanced almost to the 
exclusion of all the preceding. But no maxim was 
ever more profoundly true in its application to this sub- 
ject than our Lord’s paradox: “lie that sccketh his 
own life [i. e. personal gratification as his foremost aim], 
shall lose it.” There is no joy equal to that of making 
others happy ; and he who is willing to forego his own 
case, comfort, and emolument for the sake of blessing, 
consoling, and enriching his fellow-creatures, will find 
himself repaid a thousand -fold even in the satisfaction 
he experiences in this life, to say nothing of the rewards 
of that life which is to come. Selfishness always misses 
its mark, and is therefore sure to be miserable, whereas 
generosity invariably succeeds in its noble purposes. 
We need not here enter upon the metaphysical question 
of purely disinterested benevolence ; t lod has not re- 
quired us to scan our motives so closely as to detect and 
eject a thought of the reflex influence of our philan- 
thropy upon our minds in the bliss of doing good and 
the retrospect of usefulness. On the contrary, be en- 
courages us to a beneficent course by such considera- 
tions ; and the Son of God himself did not disdain, in 
his consummate act of self-devotion for the rescue of a 
fallen world, to contemplate the fruit of his redeeming 
love (Isa. liii, 11 ; Ileb. xii, 2). We may preliminarily 
remark, as a confirmation and parallel of this secret of 
the most successful happiness, that all the proclivities 
of the heart (especially the passions and the appetites) 
tend not only to excess, and therefore require, even for 
their own best ends, to be held in check by counter in- 
fluences of a higher character, but they likewise arc set 
upon the most immediate gratification possible ; and as 
this is not always, nor even usually, the safest or the 
most complete, the prudent and experienced habitually 
restrain and defer them till the time and object are ripe 
for full and wholesome enjoyment. For this reason, all 
the more do we need to keep the love and pursuit of 
self in the background, till our nobler sentiments have 
acquired such strength and discipline that we may se- 
curely give to self-love the rein, and guide it to its most 
successful and harmonious results ; otherwise we shall 
be likely to grasp only the present shadow, and lose the 
more remote substance. It is precisely this most egre- 
gious and irreparable folly of which the mass of man- 
kind are guilty, in pursuing the pleasures of time and 
sense to the hazard of spiritual and eternal joys. We 
devote the remainder of this article to a few practical 
suggestions, under the head of personal duties to one’s 
self, specifically calculated to guard against so lam- 
entable an error, and secure the highest accomplish- 
ment of each one’s destiny as a subject of moral gov- 
ernment. 

(1.) The harmonious development of all one's natii'e 
faculties. — The gift of reason, and still more of a moral 
faculty, carries with it the obligation to exercise and 
improve it; we owe this no less as a debt of gratitude 
to the Giver than as a means of extracting the full 
value for ourselves. I lencc, while a sense of self-preser- 
vation naturally and justly leads us to care for and cul- 
tivate our physical powers, the neglect of our intellect 
in any of its glorious capacities is a self-stultification 
that entitles one to the contempt of his fellows ; but the 
crushing out of conscience or the dwarfing of any of 
onr godlike moral capabilities is a literal suicide of the 
soul. Such a dereliction defeats the very end of proba- 
tion, and turns it into a curse forever. Because we are 
surrounded by and filled with temptation in this scene 
of trial, all the more diligent do we need to be in rous- 
ing and confirming and intensifying every moral power 
that may aid us in the life-long struggle with our des- 
perate inward and outward foes. Most of all have we 
occasion to lay hold on the alliance with almighty grace 
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which is proffered us as a restorer to the full image of 
Deity (Phil, ii, 13). 

(2.) The careful culture of any particular aptitude 
that each may possess . — Variety within certain limits 
of uniformity is evidently God’s law as expressed in 
nature, and the same rule is observed in the human 
constitution— bodily, mental, and spiritual. Hence the 
obvious propriety, and indeed necessity, of noting and 
turning to account the peculiar genius of every individ- 
ual, in order to its perfection by judicious practice. In 
this way the economy and skill of that ingenious mod- 
ern contrivance the “ division of labor” have their high- 
er results. The idea that all are reduced by piety to 
the same Procrustean bed, either here or hereafter, is j 
preposterous. The facile dexterity of the expert, as 
compared with the clumsy slowness of the tyro in art, 
is but a type of the excellence of one saint above an- j 
other (1 Cor. xv, 41), or even of the same in successive ; 
stages of growth (Luke viii, 1 8) ; and this superiority on 
eartli furnishes a vantage-ground by reason of which | 
the moral distance must be forever widening in heaven. 
The same is true in this life of all the human powers, 
especially of the mind and heart; and doubtless a like 
perpetually increasing pre-eminence in these endow- 
ments, so akin with the spiritual, will hold good in the 
other world. From this we see the transcendent impor- 
tance of cultivating in the present state of existence 
every power of the soul, before eternity shall fix the 
plastic ductile condition that pertains to probation. 
This thought again suggests, on the other hand, the 
mistaken policy of altogether neglecting even the less 
marked talent; for a feeble indication may lead to the 
discovery of a precious treasure, many unpromising be- 
ginnings having eventuated in brilliant eminence. And 
it is the common virtues — like the ordinary aequire- 
meuts — that are most generally useful ; as we approve 
the necessity of teaching every child, however dull, at 
least the simple rudiments of education, while we deem 
it worth while to expend years at the piano or the easel 
only upon those who evince extraordinary artistic tact. 
Once more, let no one excuse himself from the every- 
day duties of life on the ground of his small natural 
ability (Luke xix, 15-2G), nor plead his peculiar indis- 
position or special liinderanees to any form of morality, 
for all really experience the same difficulties and insuf- 
ficiency in one form or another ; this very reluctance, 
ardnousness, opposition, calls for redoubled zeal and ef- 
fort (Eceles. x, 10), for it is an omen, or rather symptom, 
of moral death the more imminent and total. 

(3.) The earnest and constant application to practical 
results of all one's time, powers, and resources. — It is 
not enough to possess, enlarge, and employ wealth, in- 
fluence, learning, skill, health, or longevity; we have 
not yet reached the just standard of requirement till we 
fully direct them towards useful ends — till they posi- 
tively redound to the glory of God and the benefit of 
mankind. We should not be so absorbed in the luxury 
of their acquisition, increase, or exercise as to forget 
their ultimate design. In short, we must everywhere, 
at all times, and in all things, bear in mind that we are 
but stewards in the occupancy of these endowments, 
and hold ourselves constantly in readiness to give to 
the great Proprietor a satisfactory account of their ap- 
propriation (1 Cor. vi, 20). 

(4.) The sober but coi'dial and devout enjoyment of 
whatever blessings Providence has conferred upon us . — 
Asceticism and epicureanism are equally removed from 
sound godliness (Eccles. xi, 9, 10). A morose piety is 
next to none at all, but a cheerful moderation is the 
best recommendation of saintliness, and thankfulness 
sweetens the homeliest morsel. Stoicism can never 
teach us to be content with our lot. Distrust of God’s 
mercies is as atheistic as their abuse. The moral phi- 
losophy of the Bible is alike guarded against all ex- 
tremes, because it begins, centres, and ends in a true 
theism (Eccles. xii, 13) : “ He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 


but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?” (Mic. vi, 8). In our lapsed estate, to 
regain the lofty completeness we must trace our way 
back by the same steps ; for penitence is the fit condi- 
tion to our restoration to moral rectitude through divine 
clemency and j fidelity (1 John i, 9). 

Literature. — One of the earliest treatises on the sub- 
ject in English is Paley’s Moral Philosophy (Loud. 
1785; often reprinted with extensive modifications by 
later editors) ; but it essentially ignores conscience, and 
has generally been reprobated by sound moralists. See 
Blakey, IJist. of Morals (4 vols. 8vo) ; Garve, Different 
Principles of Moral Philos, (from Aristotle to 1798) ; 
Channing’s Jouffroy, Introd. to Moral Philos, (includes 
a critical survey of modern systems) ; Doddridge, Lect- 
ures ; Belsham, Moral Philos. ; Gisbourne, Principles of 
Moral Philos. (1789); Grove, Moral Philos. ; Pearson, 
Theory of Morals (1800); Beattie, Moral Science (Ed- 
inburgh, 181G, 2 vols.); Taylor (J.), Sketch of Moral 
Philos.; Turnbull, Principles of Moral Science; Smith 
(J. S.), Lectures on Moral Philos.; Stewart, Outlines of 
Moral Philos. ; and his A dive and Moral Poiccrs ; and 
Progress of Ethical Philos, in Europe; Merivale, Boyle 
Lectures, 1864 ; Calderwood, Hand-book of Moral Sci- 
ence (Lond. 1872, 8vo) ; Gillett (E. 1L), The Moral Sys- 
tem (N. Y. 1874, 8vo), the latest and best work on the 
subject. Among express treatises on the general sub- 
ject, we may name, as being best known and most ac- 
cessible in this country, Way land, Elements of Moral 
Science (Bost. 1835, 12mo) ; Whewell and Henry, Mor- 
als (Bost. 1839) ; Alexander, Outlines of Moral Science 
(N. Y. 1852) ; Hickock, Moral Science (N. Y. 1853); 
Upham, Moral Philos. (N. Y. 1857, 12mo); Winslow, 
Elements of Moral Philos. (N. Y. 1857, 12mo); M. Hop- 
kins, Lectures on floral Science (Bost. 18G2, 12mo) ; 
ibid., Law of Love (N.Y. 18G9, 12mo). The periodi- 
cals which contain valuable articles on this topic are : 
Christian Examiner, viii, 2G5; xviii, 101 ; xix, 1, 25; 
xxviii, 137; xxix, 153; xxx, 145; xli, 97; xlix, 215; 
lii, 188 : Christian Rev. vii, 321 ; Princeton Rev. v, 33 ; 
vii, 377; xviii, 2G0; xx, 529; Meth. Qu. Rev. v, 220; 
New- Englander, Oct. 1870, p. 549; Brit, and For. Ev. 
Rev. Jan. 1874, p. 183 ; Lond. Qu. Rev. iii, 1 ; vi, 407 ; xi, 
494 ; xlvi ii, 83 ; Oct. 1873, art. v ; Bib. Sacra, April, 1873, 
art. ix; Edinb. Rev. vii, 413 ; Ixi, 195; xci, 8G; Prospect. 
Rev. i, 577 ; ii, 400; North Brit. Rev. xiv, 1G0; Westm. 
Rev. i, 1 82 ; ii, 254 ; xii, 24G ; North A mer. Rev. lx, 293 ; 
Contemp. Rev. July, 1872, art. vii. See Morals. 

Moral Science. See Moral Philosophy. 

Moral Sense is a term frequently used to desig- 
nate the conscience. It is believed to have originated 
with lord Shaftesbury, who contended for the existence 
of disinterested affections in man, as against Hobbes 
(q. v.), and in anticipation of what Hutcheson (q.v.) 
afterwards advocated. Whatever we may think of the 
principles involved, the term Moral Sense itself is in- 
correct, however, in at least two essential particulars in 
which that faculty differs from the characteristics of the 
senses. In the first place, these latter are exercised upon 
external objects, whereas the conscience (nmaicijatc, con- 
sciousness, or self-knowledge) is exclusively introversive 
or subjective, and passes in review only the acts or states 
of the individual himself. Secondly, the senses give us 
absolute and invariable information of the real properties 
or relations of things, and when acting normally they 
never mislead or deceive any one as to the facts in the 
case ; while conscience is so subjective that it conveys to 
us intimation only of a relative character, and hence af- 
fects different persons quite variously in respect to the 
same act or condition of things, according to the habit 
of mind, or education, or preconceived notions. In short, 
conscience is a sense only in the general signification of 
an impression or influence of an emotive nature. It has 
usually been defined as that faculty of the mind by 
which we become aware of the moral quality of an act 
(purpose, sentiment, etc.), and are suitably (i. e. agree- 
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ably or painfully) affected by it. Only the latter part 
of this definition is accurate; for the apprehension of 
the agreement or contrariety between the given subjects 
of thought (the act, purpose, etc.) is a purely intellect- 
ual exercise of the judgment, comparing the thing con- 
templated or reviewed with some previously acquired 
or adopted standard or principle of right. Hence the 
importance of a correct and true rule by which to try 
all moral questions ; and hence, too, the exceeding diver- 
sity and even opposition of views on moral points be- 
tween persons of different religions and associations. The 
tendency of the passions, moreover, to warp the judg- 
ment is proverbial ; and as human nature is constitu- 
tionally corrupt, the unaided and untrained conscience 
cannot be relied upon to give a just verdict. It is 
chiefly at this point that a divine revelation becomes 
necessary in order to furnish a perfect norm to the err- 
ing judgment, as well as to reinforce the sanction of 
the conscience in its conflict with the depraved inclina- 
tions. On the other hand, the emotional function of 
conscience, which is benumbed by nature as well as by 
habitual sin, needs quickening, so that it may become 
a clearer and more emphatic monitor in advance, as 
well as a more effectual penalty or reward after the per- 
formance of a praiseworthy or the commission of a 
guilty act, and thus stimulate — by its twofold action — 
to virtue in the future. It is revelation, again, that 
furnishes this aid, not only by the motives which the 
light that it sheds upon the rewards and punishments 
of a future state supplies, but likewise by the supernat- 
ural influences of the Iloly Spirit promised to all who 
humbly seek and encourage them. As this double cult- 
ure of the natural conscience — its habitual exercise in 
accordance with a heavenly standard of duty, and its 
alliance with Almighty power— ensures its sound devel- 
opment and steady action, so, on the contrary, the re- j 
peated violation of its behests, and the incorrigible re- | 
jeetion of the proffered assistance from above, must | 
eventually lead — as we find to be actually the ease with 
many hardened wretches — to an apparent obliteration 
of the faculty itself, or at least a total suppression of its 
admonitions and awards. The latter state is one of hope- 
less impenitence [see Judicial Bundnkss], and the 
former that of assured salvation. Yet even in an unfall- 
en condition man’s conscience was not of itself adequate 
for his moral guidance, and hence an objective law — 
the prohibition of the single tree as a prescriptive sam- 
ple only — was given to supplement and direct its ener- 
gy; and still Kve’s judgment seems to have been in- 
competent, under that non-redemptive economy, despite 
her moral perfection, to detect the mortal error that 
lurked in the tempter's suggestions: the actual “ knowl- 
edge of good and evil” by bitter experience alone was 
effectual to awaken the full power of this faculty. So, 
on the other hand, in the world of perdition we are 
wont to imagine that the seared and blunted conscience 
will rouse itself to chastise the soul with retributive 
agony. Hut the pangs of guilt, at least in this proba- 
tionary existence, are not strictly the measure or crite- 
rion of wrong-doing: for then the self-complacent Phar- 
isee would be acquitted, and the tender penitent would 
be condemned. The most atrocious crimes have been 
committed under the plea of conscience, and that not 
hypocritically, but in self-delusion (Acts xxvi, 9) ; while 
the first steps in transgression arc visited by a degree 
of remorse which gradually lessens as the ollcnder pro- 
gresses in his downward career. This leads us back 
once more to the main proposition of this discussion, 
namely, the insufficiency of conscience as a moral light. 
Nothing is right simply because our conscience approves 
it. The appeal must be to a higher authority than 
man’s nature affords. lie is not an absolute ‘-law unto 
himself.” It is bis Creator who retains supreme juris- 
diction over him, and who has reserved the prerogative 
of prescribing what he may innocently do, and what he 
is morally bound to do. See Mokal Law. Yet when 
an individual has availed himself of the best means 


within his reach for ascertaining his Maker’s will, and 
has scrupulously followed that light, he is not culpable 
for any error of faith or practice into which he may fall 
by reason of his fallible judgment, or fur any other con- 
sequence of his naturally defective or even depraved 
condition. He must and he ought to obey his reason 
and conscience, however imperfect; but if sincere and 
docile, he will not long remain in serious misapprehen- 
sion of moral truth ; and in any case bis responsibility 
is exactly proportioned to the measure of light he en- 
joys or might have attained (Luke xii, 47. 48). While 
therefore a mistake, be it ever so grievous or closely re- 
lated to moral subjects, is not in itself a sin, yet every 
man’s conduct should be tried— both by himself and 
others, as it certainly is and finally will be by the un- 
erring Judge — according to that standard of rectitude 
which the divine law as vouchsafed to him enjoins. To 
the heathen, walking by the dim light that tradition 
reflects upon his path from the primeval revelations, 
supplemented only by the uncertain flickcrings of the 
lamp of experience, or perchance by a few rays that oc- 
casionally break through the embrasure of bis shrouded 
pilgrimage from the radiance of more favored dispensa- 
tions, the office of conscience is all-important in aiding 
him to grope bis way out of the thraldom of nature to 
a sense of the divine acceptance; and we may charita- 
bly hold that in rare examples be lias thus been enabled 
to reach the day of moral purity, and emerge at last 
into the serene glory of the heavenly abode; but the 
melancholy facts of past history and present observation 
seem only to justify the fear that the mass of paganism, 
even in the cultured instances of Greece and Home, of 
India or China, have but grovelled in the mire of sen- 
suality, and quenched their higher aspirations and bet- 
ter convictions in the absurdities of a beastly idolatry. 
Even Islamism, setting out with much of borrowed 
truth to reform a polytheistic faith, rapidly degenerated 
into puerile fanaticism, and aims no higher than a licen- 
tious Paradise; while Judaism, disciplined by a direct 
contact with the supernatural to the sternest regimen 
that the race has ever known, has generally resulted in 
heartless Pharisaism and puerile formalism. Under the 
Hedemptive scheme a simpler and profounder maxim — 
that of universal benevolence — has supervened for the 
resuscitation and tuition of the believer’s conscience, 
stunned and bewildered by the burdensome technical- 
ities of previous systems; yet we find, alas! a large 
share of Christendom either reverting to the obsolete 
methods of salvation by asceticism and ritualism and 
eeclesiasticism, or abusing the liberty of the Gospel by 
fanaticism and humanitarianism and rationalism. Yet, 
amid these vagaries and inconsistencies, the one cardi- 
nal principle of “faith that works by love and puri- 
fies the heart” must be recognised by the candid and 
thoughtful of all times and all climes as the sole test of 
genuine piety and philanthropy. Selfishness is the bane 
of all morality, and in proportion as the carnal self is 
crucified the spiritual self is resurrected out of the ruins 
of the fall, until at length the ideal man— God’s own 
image — becomes transfigured in its permanent beauty; 
for “God is love” (comp. 1 John iv). 

Literature. — Abercrombie, Philos, o f the Moral Feel- 
ings ; Brown, Lert. on the Mind; Butler, A nuhyy of Re- 
ligion and Mature ; Hutcheson, Inquiry into lkauty and 
Virtue; and his Essay on the Passions ; Neckcr, On Re- 
ligious Opinions; Witherspoon, Lectures, Let t, iv ; Bon- 
tham, Morals and Legislation ; Smith (Sonthwood), On 
Divine Ooreniment ; Mackintosh, Preliminary Disserta- 
tion (1832 ); Dyinond, Essay on Morality (1832); Hall 
(Hubert), Herman on Mod. Infidelity ; Sedgwick (Adam), 
Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge 
(1834); Dwight (T.), Sermon 99, and many others; 
Wain wright, Vindication of Paley's Theory of Morals, 
etc. (1830); Edwards, I Porta (see Index); Bautain, 
Moral Qualifications of Man; Fltrst, Moral des E ran- 
ge Hums mit den verschiedenen jdtilos. Moral-systemen ; 
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Moral Theology is only another name for the 
science, of Ethics (q. v.). Under the last-named head- 
ing we have considered as much of the subject as can 
be encompassed from a strictly philosophical and Prot- 
estant theological stand-point. Only the views of Ro- 
manists remain to be treated here. These are in many 
respects radically different from those of the other classes 
referred to. The Protestant view, as we have seen in 
the article Ethics, is that Christianity is essentially an 
ethical religion ; that, while it is true that other relig- 
ions favor certain virtues, or give a certain sanction to 
all virtues, Christianity is truly morality, for it aims at 
moral regeneration, and that is itself religion. Says 
Blackie ( Four Phases of Morals), “It is a religion; by 
its mere epiphany it forms a Church; in its starting- 
point, its career, and its consummation, it is ‘a kingdom 
of heaven upon earth’” (p. 207 sq.; comp. p. 219 sq., 
266 sq.). As the sources of this science, we pointed 
out, “ Christ, his person and teaching ; also the writings 
of the apostles as shown in the X. 4'., as objective and 
as subjective to the influence of the Holy Spirit in the 
faithful.” The Roman Catholic Church, however, rec- 
ognises no standard of morality except that of her own 
construction, and insists upon it that not only the 
Scriptures, but also the tradition and declarations of 
the Church must control any effort, even in the domain 
of speculative philosophy. Says Dr. Fuchs, in the Ro- 
man Catholic Cyclopaedia of Wetzer and Welte : “ The 
traditions of the Church, together with the Scriptures, 
constitute the source of ethical knowledge. Tradition 
serves partly to complement the moral precepts of the 
Bible by further demands and institutions, and partly 
to elucidate and more clearly to interpret their sense 
and purpose.” Xot even does he rest here. Lest he 
be misunderstood as to the extent of the domain of ec- 
clesiastical tradition, he continues: “From the domain 
of ecclesiastical tradition we regard especially as impor- 
tant for moral purposes : (1) the rules and canons of the 
general ecclesiastical councils; (2) the decisions and 
declarations of the holy chair; (3) the infallible (?) ut- 
terances of the Church fathers.” Xot content yet, he 
goes even so far as to declare that “ into the circle of 
moralistic sources we most naturally and properly ad- 
mit also ecclesiastical customs and the lives of the saints, 
for in the life of the Church and her saints is reflected 
the life of our divine Lord and Master.” In quoting 
Dr. Fuchs we do not by any means wish to be under- 
stood as citing only one writer; as a contributor to the 
standard Roman Catholic Cyclopedia of Germany, he 
speaks most assuredly the opinions of the Church for 
which he writes, and his views are those of the Romish 
Church at large. It is apparent, then, that by an out- 
ward law of the Church Romanists have modified the 


ethics of the N. T., and controlled the ethical conscious- 
ness of Christendom down to the period of the Refor- 
mation. The Protestant regards this modification as 
adulterous, and insists that notably sacerdotalism played 
no unimportant part; the clergy interpreting as they 
saw fit, and the people being taught by them as they 
were themselves influenced by the ascetic notions which 
invaded the Church in the 4th century, and have ever 
since continued to exert their authority among papists. 
See Asceticism; Moxasticisji: Sacerdotalism. In 
our references in the article Ethics we have inserted 
the works of writers who deal carefully with the early 
teaching of the Church on this subject, and we here 
give only a brief resume of the views of ecclesiastical 
writers from the apostolic period down, in order to fur- 
nish the names most prominently connected with Ro- 
man Catholic ethics from the foundation of Christianity 
to the present. 

1. Apostolic Period . — As regards the extent of apos- 
tolic ethics, it encompasses pretty much all departments 
of life, and the duties and virtues corresponding with 
them. Yet in this province such are made partic- 
ularly conspicuous and praiseworthy as are natural to 
the spirit of Christianity. For while all antiquity had 
made the sovereign good consist in escape from pain, 
either by virtue or by pleasure, Christianity, by the 
mystery of the passion, announced the divinity of sor- 
row, and the most characteristic element in Christian 
virtue to be love. Hence the apostolic writers gave spe- 
cial prominence to those Christian ideals of faith, hope, 
love, prayer, mercy, chastity, martyrdom, and the like, 
which are the characteristic elements of perfect char- 
ity, and which, if realized, must absorb like ethics 
and politics in a higher science. The vacillation on 
some single moral questions and principles observable 
in the writings of these early Christian fathers gradu- 
ally died out as a more profound and comprehensive 
Christian consciousness spread in the Church. As re- 
gards the manner of treatment of this subject, most 
apostolic writings deal with it in a way serviceable 
mainly to devotional purposes. “ Their basis,” it has 
been well said, “remained from the first rather religious 
than speculative, notwithstanding the persuasion that 
in the reason enlightened by the Word there was given 
a ground of union between objective revelation and 
subjective knowledge.” Even among those contribu- 
tions to this field, in that period, which rise above the 
sphere then usually occupied, only a few maintain a 
strictly scientific character. Earliest among the pro- 
ductions of that age stand the writings of the cele- 
brated disciple of the apostle Paul, Clement of Rome, 
whose epistle to the Christian congregation at Corinth 
is one of the finest monuments of Christian antiquity. 
Its especial object was, however, to reconcile the dis- 
sensions and factions which had arisen in that congre- 
gation, and it contains therefore mainly admonitions to 
concord and peace. More noteworthy in this depart- 
ment of Christian ethics are the productions of Ignatius 
(q. v.), who wrote six epistles to diverse congregations, 
and one to Polycarp ; they were penned on his way to 
the lions of the Colosseum, and breathe the spirit of a 
man who had beheld John, and, full of faith, is ready to 
meet his Lord and Master. The moral precepts and 
admonitions of the Ignatian epistles are mostly pas- 
sages quoted from the X. T., or sentiments in accord 
with its contents, expressed with fervency as well as 
simplicity. A remarkable feature in them is the empha- 
sis with which their author insists on the propriety to 
belong publicly and externally to the Church, though he 
by no means forgets its value in the sight of God as con- 
sisting in the communion with Christ and in the sin- 
cere search for union with God. We learn to recognise 
ecclesiastical consociation, the alliance of so many thou- 
sands by unity of faith and love, as something grand, 
the true obedience to the officers of the Church (elders) 
as something inseparable from Christian life. 1 his de- 
cidedly ecclesiastical disposition is also shared by Poly- 
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carp (q. v.) himself in his epistle to the congregation at I 
Philippi. Above all things, he desires that attachment ' 
to pure unadulterated faith be strengthened; like Igna- 
tius, he establishes Christian ethics on Christian Church j 
creed, llis moral precepts are rightly denominated 
“apostolic grains of gold.” But really the most emi- 
nent attempt to reconcile Christian ideas with the forms 
and views of ancient philosophy, especially those of its 
latest efflorescence — New Platonism — was made in the 
mystic speculations of the Arcopagite Dionysius, in 
which the Christian scicntitic spirit aims at an inner- 
most comprehension of itself, for this end calling in the 
support of traditional knowledge. No other product of 
mind has exercised a deeper or more powerful influ- 
ence upon the development of Christian mysticism — 
the culminating-point of ecclesiastical ethics — than his 
writings, in which the several dispersed rays of mys- 
tical ideas and views, such as here and there glim- 
mer in Clemens Alexandrinus, Augustine, Macarius, and 
others, converge as in a focus, and form one of the 
strongest links connecting the period of which we are 
speaking with the subsequent ones. To these relics of 
spiritual treasures of the apostolic fathers we join three 
compositions, two of which plainly show spurious au- 
thorship, and a third gives no clew at all. They are the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of llermas, and the 
Epistle to Diognetus. The author of the lirst-named 
work calls his moral precepts the road of light, in con- 
trast with the crooked road of darkness, as he designates 
sinful life. The Shepherd is divided into three sections, 
the second of which deals entirely with ethics. The let- 
ter to Diognetus, as already stated, comes from an un- 
known hand. The principal interest which attaches to 
this ancient Christian memorial lies in the excellent de- 
scription which the author gives of the life and morals 
of the early Christians. Here, also, two other writings 
adorned with the name of apostles deserve to be men- 
tioned — namely, “The Apostolic Constitutions” and “The 
Apostolic Canons.” Both collections, as to their origin, 
it is true, come far short of reaching up to the apostolic 
age, but they deserve a place here because Romanists as- 
sert “that they exhibit a picture of the most primaeval 
condition of Christian manners and ecclesiastical disci- 
pline.” They arc certainly worthy of attention on ac- 
count of the treasure of tradition they furnish; still 
more, the peculiarity of their moral character renders 
them notable and significant, this character being wholly 
catholic, mingling severity with mildness, keeping the 
right medium between laxity and rigor. 

2. Patristic Period . — We now reach the period in 
which we deal with the writings of the fathers of the 
Church. The series opens with Justin Martyr (q. v.), 
“ the evangelist wearing the mantle of a philosopher.” 
It was his mind, trained by ancient ethical philosophy, 
which placed in the ground of Christian ethics the first 
seed of scientific treatment. He clothed the Christian 
ideas in the scientific forms of antique wisdom, and 
showed that the classic must bend before the higher light 
of the Gospel. Particularly noticeable is his conception 
of reason as identical with knowledge and conscience. 
One of the fundamental Christian ideas — liberty of hu- 
man will — in contraposition to fatalism, sustained by 
pagan views, he vindicated by an argumentation as 
acute as striking. lie tried to elucidate the relation of 
Christian principles to the Mosaic law, and defended the 
Christian ethics against objections raised both from the 
Jewish and from pagan stand-points. Next we place 
the two apologists, Athenagoras (q. v.) and Tlieophilns 
(q. v.), bishop of Antioch. Their writings furnish a rich 
store for ethics. After them we meet that great disciple 
of I’olvcarp, St. Ireiiiens (q. v.). In op]>osition to the 
transcendental speculations of the Gnostics, he urges 
with emphasis to a practical life. But in thus giving 
prominence to the practical part of Christianity, he is 
far from falling into a “moralizing” tendency. Far 
greater services than those named were rendered in the 
scientific elaboration of Christian ethics by Clement 


of Alexandria. His three principal writings form a 
tripartite entity, in which he successively imparts the 
Christian doctrine of life in its fundamental features. 
Ilis first work (Aoyof TTporptirriKog jrpog "EWrjvac) is 
polemico-apologetic ; he combats what is morally injuri- 
ous in popular religions and in the philosophical systems 
of heathendom, and compares with it the beneficial in- 
fluence which Christianity exercises on its professors; 
he show's the absurdity of the pagan legends of gods, 
and demonstrates how the religious mysteries of the 
pagans so often most deeply offend the moral senti- 
ments, while the Christian doctrines and mysteries have 
the advantage of harmonizing with reason and moral 
purity; he admits that the writings of pagan philoso- 
phers contain seeds of morality, but reminds us that they 
ow r e their origin to the A oyoc, the source of all vital 
truth in the world. The second treatise (6 Traicayio- 
yog) is divided into several books. The first treats of 
moral life in general; it maybe considered an introduc- 
tion to Christian ethics. The second treats of Christian 
ethics in its main features. The remaining books, cor- 
responding to special morals, expatiate on the particular 
duties and virtues, and discuss couduct, in the several 
relations and occurrences of external life, from the Chris- 
| tian stand-point. The third essay (arpuipara, miseel- 
[ lanics) leads to a higher degree of moral knowledge and 
action. The difference of the two degrees lies in yvw- 
[ (Tig. On the foundation of the ideas gained by a deeper 
and increased knowledge a higher religio-moral culture 
is constructed, the culmination of which is love assimi- 
lating and uniting with the Deity. In conclusion of 
the whole, Clement sketches the image of the yvojan- 
Kog , and thus presents the Christian ideal of a moral 
personage. The yvtZaig Clement deduces from no other 
source than from the idea of the divine Logos which 
personally appeared in Christ ; an idea which, support- 
ing and illustrating, pervades all his definitions of mo- 
rality. In his smaller address, Tig d aiii^optvog 7 rXou- 
(rtog (“Who is the rich man saved?”), he discusses a 
practical question of the time concerning the use of 
earthly valuables and possessions. It may not be too 
much to assert that Clement, by his literary activity, is 
of no less significance for the department of Christian 
ethics than his worthy disciple Origen, by his celebrated 
work IDpi dp\iov, became to that ofChristian dogmatics. 
To these two Alexandrian Christians science is indebted 
for the most profound and lasting stimulus. The mer- 
its of Origen about Christian apologetic ethics we need 
but allude to here, and can speak only of his two prac- 
tical treatises — Ylepi tvxijg (on prayer) and 12if paprv- 
piov TrpoTptTTTiKlg Xoydi, (exhortation to martyrdom). 
One feature to which we have alluded in the writings 
of these Church fathers — the leaning on the definitions of 
the ethics of classical antiquity — need of course hardly 
excite surprise. For it must be apparent to every well- 
read student of antiquity that the fathers, in order to 
be understood, had to speak the language of the then 
prevailing scientific consciousness; they could not break 
at one stroke the barriers of the surrounding cultured 
circle, and they felt the less obliged to do this as they 
were thoroughly convinced that in reason, enlightened 
by the Logos, was given a point of intermediation be- 
tween the classical and Christian consciousness, between 
the objective basis of revelation and the subjective prin- 
ciple of cognizance. This definition of unity is by no 
one more emphasized than by Justin Martyr. Clement of 
, Alexandria, and Origen, They agree in the view that 
j reason is the source, and measure of morality, conse- 
quently that what is rational is moral, what is irra- 
tional is immoral or sinful, ami therefore that Christian 
ethics, ns the most rational, because derived from nbso- 
J lute reason personified in Christ, must also be the most 
complete and perfect. The writings of Tertullian (q. v.), 
I which come next, arc marked by a dark rigor, grow- 
ing more prominent in proportion as he inclined to 
I Montanism (q. v.). The moral earnestness of Christi- 
I anity, under Moutanist direction, was aggravated into 
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unnatural severity ; the moral advice of the Gospel was 
made a command, and extended to all Christians. With 
this theory, if it had prevailed, Christian principle would 
have failed of its mundane victory, and must have ulti- 
mately perished. In the use, then, of Tertullian’s moral- 
istic writings we must distinguish the ante-Montanistic 
period of the author’s life from his later. Of the first 
class are De Patientia, De Orations, De Pcenitentia, Ad 
MaHyres , A d Uxorem. Next stands Cyprian. Though 
in general he shared the strictly moral view of Tertul- 
lian, highly spoken of by him, and though, in contrast 
with Alexandrian speculation, he was strenuously attach- 
ed to practical ecclesiasticism, yet he was never carried 
away to the rigid, excessive severity of his exemplar, 
and by his more spiritual manner of contemplation he 
inclined to the ideal, thus offering points for reconcil- 
ing the Alexandrian and North African schools. (See, 
however, this Cyclopaedia, iii, 321, col. 2.) Cyprian’s 
writings belonging to the department of ethics are De 
zelo et livore, distinguished by its psychological tenor, 
the third book of his Libri testimoniorum , which gives 
an outline of moral rules for life; De Bono Patientia} ; 
De Opere et Eleomosynis; De Orations Dominica; De 
Lapsis, etc. We find in his letters also specimens of 
casuistry — decisions on difficult cases presented to him 
by bishops. Next Lactantius (q. v.), the Christian Cic- 
ero, spreads over the morals of the Gospel the splendor 
of rhetoric, and proves by comparison the insufficiency 
and perversity of pagan ethics. His Institutiones Divi- 
nes, in which he performs that task, can be looked upon 
as an exemplar of a development tending to reconcile 
speculative and practical elements. The Christian re- 
ligion, which teaches man to find his supreme happiness 
in God, is pronounced by him the true philosophy of 
life. If some obliquity and error have crept into his eth- 
ical statements, they must be attributed to the circum- 
stance that at the time of his authorship the moral doc- 
trines of the Church were not yet so fixed as they were 
after the Pelagian disputes. Of not equal, yet of con- 
siderable importance, are the writings of Athanasius, 
the pillar of orthodoxy in the Arian controversy. One 
would naturally suppose that he, busy with an attempt to 
solve the great dogmatic problem, had no time for mor- 
alistic discussion ; nevertheless we find in his numerous 
dogmatic writings many moral reflections disseminated. 
Almost exclusively devoted to moral subjects are the 
writings of Ephraem (q. v.) the Syrian, whose edify- 
ing compositions contain a rich store of moral ascetic 
thoughts. A condign pendant to the writings of the 
propheta Syrorum are the ethical writings of Macarius 
(q. v.) ; they are especially important for mysticism, 
containing as they do the germs of the ecclesiastic tra- 
ditional form later represented by the great mystics of 
the Middle Ages. Cyril (q. v.) of Alexandria is too 
well known as the zealous advocate of Christian ethics 
against the assaults of Julian to need special considera- 
tion here. Beside him stands Cyril (q. v.) of Jeru- 
salem, who distinguishes between the dogmatic and 
ethic in the later usual manner, designating what con- 
cerns faith, coy pa, and what has moral action for its 
purpose, 7rpa^ig. 'O rijg Seoaefieiag rpoirog t/c dvo 
TQvrwv ovvtGTTjice, SoypctTutv evoefiwv icai irpd%t<ov 
dya$wt>. The dogmas he regards as the roots of moral 
motives. We turn next to that bright triple constella- 
tion of Cappadocia — Basil the Great and the Gregories 
— those great influential theologians of the 4th century. 
The sublime moral earnestness which animated them, 
their warm attachment to the Church, the superior 
Culture which they had gained by industrious study, 
are mirrored in their literary prodnets, spirit, learning, 
and eloquence. The main merit about Christian ethics 
is undoubtedly due to Basil the Great; yet also his 
brother, Gregory of Nyssa (in his writings on the life 
of Moses, on perfection, on virginity, as well as in his 
homilies), and his theological friend, Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum (in his poems and homilies), labored in the de- 
partment zealously and successfully. The ifiuta of 


Basil contain the main features of Christian moral doc- 
trine continuously based on sentences of Holy Writ. 
His daK7]TiKa have the higher morality and the perfec- 
tion of monastic orders for their principal topic. Three 
of his letters addressed to Amphilochius, the bishop of 
Iconium, which contain regulations of Church discipline, 
have acquired canonical authority in the Eoman Cath- 
olic Church. At the confines of the 4th century we are 
met by the grave and venerable form of Ambrose, the 
bishop of Milan, whose writings introduce us into a 
green and flowery garden of moral meditations. In his 
three books, De Officiis, he furnishes a counterpiece to 
Cicero’s treatise of the same title. It aims to bring the 
purity, sublimity, and sanctity of Christian ethics to a 
conscious and clear recognition. After him we come 
to three men — (347-407) Chrysostom, Jerome, and Au- 
gustine — all more or less connected with the Pela- 
gian controversy. The first of them discourses on the 
question of free-will and grace, and in a most practical 
manner. Soon after his death we see the same raised 
as an issue of controversy full of moral interest by Pe- 
lagius, a British monk. Until the commencement of 
the 5th century strictly doctrinal questions had been 
the topics of ecclesiastical disputes; now the Pelagian 
contest, an eminently moral question, engaged public 
attention. The contrast of liberty and grace must have 
been recognised at the first awakening of reflection. It 
found, however, no final equitable solution, and re- 
mained in continual vacillation, sometimes grace, at 
other times liberty, preponderating, at the expense of 
the adverse. (Compare the view of the Grecian fathers 
of the Church of tKovaiv, Pctavius, De tkeol. dogm. 
tom. i, lib. v, cap. 2.) Pelagius, however, asserted the 
freedom of will to such lengths that the divine influ- 
ence of grace was nearly reduced to a nullity. Pelagius, 
in referring man to the powder of his will, wished to 
rouse him to energetic action. This intention is in- 
genious, and deserving of respect. But, as Neander 
(Jok. Chrysostomus u. die Kirche, ii, 134 sq.) correctly 
observes, man should be brought not onl} r to the con- 
sciousness of his originally divine nature, but at the 
same time to the recognition of his internal corruption 
unlike it, and to the ideal of sanctity to be obtained : he 
ought to have cheered man, bowed down, by proclaim- 
ing what the infinite love of the Deity has done in 
, Christ to deliver him from this corruption ; he ought 
to have led him to the inexhaustible spring of divine 
life, by which the faithful may be renewed in heart, in 
order to impart to him confidence in moral exertions, 
not liable to be deceived, but rather confirmed, by self- 
knowledge and experience, which, according to his 
needs, humiliate and elevate him. Jerome (q. v.) pre- 
ceded Augustine in coming forth to the conflict; he 
had already retired when the latter made his appear- 
ance, and by the momentum of speculative talent, men- 
tal profundity, and Christian knowledge and experience, 
turned and decided the contest. See Pelagianism. Of 
the three, however, Augustine deserves by far the most 
important place. Except perhaps Clement of Alexandria 
and Ambrose, St. Augustine is certainly the ablest mor- 
alist of all the patristic writers. He was among the 
first to be distinguished by reduction to principles, by 
clear statement, dialectic progress of ideas, and system- 
atic organization in general. The sovereign genius 
of Augustine, moreover, succeeded best in emancipating 
himself from classical influences. Nowhere is the Chris- 
tian vital principle of love (caritas) more exactly de- 
fined and carried out more consequentially than in his 
excellent treatise, De moribus ecclesice catholicic et Ma- 
nichceomm, c. 15, 21-24 (comp, also his De civit. Dei, 
xiv, 9, p. 54, 167 ; Enchirid. c. 121 ; De fide et operibus, 
! c. 7). It is true he does not exhibit in his writings a 
strictly ethical system, but wherever and whenever he 
treats moral subjects, he is always led by a scientific 
dialectic spirit, and never loses sight of the spiritual 
ideal unity floating before his clear and comprehensive 
mind. Among his ethical works, besides the one men- 
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tioned above, the following are especially worthy of | 
note: Enchiridion ad Laurentium s. de Jide, spe el ca- 
vitate ; l)e jide et operibus ; De vita beatu ; J)e agone 
Christ iano ; De mendacio ; De bono conjugal i ; J)e s a net a j 
rirginitate; De continental ; De patient in. See, how- 
ever, the article Ai'Olstine. In the further lapse of 
this period a number of men, partly of the Greek, part- 
ly of the Latin Church, have rendered service to ethics. 
Among these is Isidore of Pelusiuin, whose moral writ- 
ings breathe the spirit of Chrysostom, and plainly show 
the love devoted by him to this great master, so influ- 
ential in the Creek Church. Xilus also must be con- 
sidered as being in spiritual connection with this illus- 
trious exemplar. Both clothed their ethic delinitions, 
precepts, counsels, and casuistic decisions in epistolary 
form. Even in the Occident we meet with a disciple 
of the “ Gold-mouthed,” John Cassian, who was actively 
engaged in the Pelagian movement by an attempt at 
mediation, which, however, miscarried. For ethics, not 
only his De octo capit. vitiis is worthy of mention, but 
also his Collationcs Palvum, and his twelve books, De 
institutis canobiorum. Among the moralistic authors of 
the Greek Church, the series of the fathers hitherto enu- 
merated is worthily concluded by John the Scholastic, 
author of that moral-ascetic treatise, Climax J'aradisi, 
and by Anastasias Sinaita, whose writings are mainly 
of an ascetic description. In the Western Church, 
Gregory the Great closes the period by his Moralia , a 
work which he skilfully introduces by some passages 
from Job, disseminating many suggestive thoughts, the 
abundant fruits of which will not escape the attentive 
observer in subsequent periods of ethic history. 

3. Scholastic Period. — The men whom we meet from 
the beginning of the 7th until the end of the 11th 
century, with few exceptions, made it their main 
task to collect from the patristic mines all moralistic 
material, and to distribute and group it under definite 
rubrics and titles. Among these collectors archbishop 
Isidore of Ilispalis deserves first mention, llis princi- 
pal ethical work is Sententiarum s. de sitinmo bono libri 
iii. The maxims gathered from older fathers treat of 
virtue and sin in general, the auxiliaries of virtue, and 
particular duties. The main source from which he 
draws arc Augustine and Gregory the Great. In his 
De Different tis Spiritnalibus also a moralistic tendency 
predominates, while his Sgnongma and SoUloqnia are 
entirely pervaded bv it. With perspicuity he devel- 
ops in them etymologically moral ideas, and reduces 
them to logical connection. He is surpassed, if not in 
learning, in mental productiveness by the abbot Maxi- 
mus (the Confessor), whose Kt<pu\ata on love contain 
the most profound ideas, and are extremely valuable for 
scientific ethics. He besides has well deserved by the 
interpretation of the mystic writings of the Areopagita. 
Maximus enunciates the proposition that the incarna- 
tion of the Aoyof had to be renewed in us spiritually; 
the human and divine must penetrate vitally. He 
distinguishes between the law of nature, the writ- 
ten law, and the law of grace, and attempts to develop 
the three elements in their single and in their inter- 
changing relations. The collections of moral maxims 
by the Palestinian monk Antioclius in his Pandects of 
Holy Writ , and Beda the venerable in his Scintilla Pa- 
trum, are surpassed by John of Damascus in his exten- 
sive work Tu itpa. This ample collection of materials, 
surpassing all previous ones as regards completeness, 
is arranged alphabetically; the single articles are di- 
vided into a Biblical and a Patristic part. Also liis still 
more renowned work, "LiciWte; bp!?oco£ov 

7 romwf, contains moral sections, the more significant 
the higher they stand in a scientific point of view. Al- 
cuin’s writing, De Animat Patione, is allied to Platonic 
doctrines, as they are stated by Augustine. It descants 
on virtue in general, and the cardinal virtues and prin- 
cipal vices, llis other work, De Yirtnic it Vitiis, is less 
scientific, and more remarkable for diligence in collect- 
ing. The thread of ethical writings, without enriching 


its particular sphere, was continued through the dark- 
est times of the Middle Ages by Smaragdus (Via Pegia 
and Diadema Monachoruin), by bishop llalitgar of 
Cambrav (De Poeniientia libri v), by Jonas, bishop of 
Orleans (Libri iii de Institutione Laieali and Libri de 
institutione Pegiu), by Kabanus Maurus (De 1 'itiis, De 
Peenitentia, De Institutione ( 'Itricorum), by Pascharius 
Kadpertus (Tract, de Fide, Spe et Caritate ), by llinc- 
mar (Epp. de Canendis Vitiis et Virtut. Exercend.'), by 
Batherius (Medit. Cordis libri vi), and by Peter Dami- 
ani. The next writer, Anselm of Canterbury, really 
opens up the most auspicious outlook of the scholastic 
field, llis writings, which in greater part belong to 
the department of morals, indicate a decided advance 
in a well-cultured spirit ; and there are foreshadowed in 
them the tendencies of the moralists of the latter part 
of the Middle Ages, by whom were brought forth those 
extravagances which successively held sway in the the- 
ological world under the name of mysticism, scholas- 
ticism, and casuistry. We come here upon Bernard of 
Clairvaux and Hugo of St. Victor, who were truly the 
eoryphan of Middle Age ethics, and the leading repre- 
sentatives of mysticism (see llellTerich, Die Christl. 
Mystik [Gotha, i842], i, 341) sq., 430 sq.). Bernard is 
surpassed by no author in his delineations of the worth 
and power of love. From him proceeded that passion- 
ate inspiration which the monastery of St. Victor per- 
petuated through the Middle Ages, and which remains 
embodied in the Imitation of Christ. The two pre-em- 
inent Christian sentiments, according to him, are hu- 
mility and love; both spring from the knowledge of 
ourselves. A sense of humiliation is the first experience 
when we duly regard ourselves, and this prepares for 
intensity of love, which in its highest degree is felt 
only in reference to God. We come next to the great 
masters of scholastic theological ethics. These are Pe- 
ter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, and 1 hms Scotus. Their 
aim is to harmonize Aristotelianism and Christianity. 
The tirst completed, in his A1 agister Sententiarum, the 
list of the seven cardinal virtues by adding faith, hope, 
and charity to the ancient series of justice, fortitude, 
temperance, and wisdom. llis scholars, Alexander of 
Hales and Albert the Great, still further perfected his 
system. Thomas’s task is to fully develop, in his Suni- 
ma Theol. pt. ii, the mediaeval philosophy of virtue. lie 
makes the intellect the highest principle, and distin- 
guishes between universal and special ethics, the former 
being that of perfect beings in heaven, the latter that 
of imperfect beings on earth. This work is by all crit- 
ics conceded to be the most magnificent of all ethical 
structures of the Middle Ages. Duns .Scotus, in his 
(ptcestiones in iv libb. sentt,, opposes the primacy of the 
will to that of the intellect, and thus introduces a sub- 
jective element in place of the objective knowledge to 
which Aquinas has given prominence. Besides these 
great writers of this period, there are many others who 
have greatly distinguished themselves as contributors 
to the department of ethics. Among these, above all 
others of the Christian writers of these times whom we 
have just passed in review, towers the revered Bonaven- 
tura, the conciliator of the dialectico-scholastie and mys- 
tical forms of the Middle Age spirit, lie commented 
upon Lombard’s writings, and wrote in a scholastic mair 
ner his Dreviloquium and his Cent iloqui inn ; in a mysti- 
cal tendency lie composed his Jtinerarhnn mentis in De- 
urn, and smaller works. A pretty exhaustive epitome 
of Christian ethics was furnished by \\ illiam Perault 
(Peraldus) in his Summn de Virtutibus et 1 'itiis. A still 
richer and more thorough treatise of moral theology 
came from the pen of the Dominican Antoninus, arch- 
bishop of Florence, who, after Thomas, performed the 
greatest service in this field, lie deserves to stand by 
the side of Bon a vent lira, as the author of Summit Thto- 
loegier in it' partes distributa. The Speculum Morale of 
Vincence of Beauvais stands in intimate relation to 
Thomas’s writings, many regarding Thomas as its au- 
thor even, because of the similarity to the Sicunda Se- 
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cundee; yet there seems to be little ground for this sup- 
position, and Vincence should be counted here as a 
writer of merit. Gerson also deserves mention here 
for his valuable contributions to scholastic morals (as 
contained in vol. iii of the Antwerp edition of his 
works). 

Mysticism, during the quarrels of the scholastics, de- 
veloped and flourished more than ever in the latter part 
of this (14th) century, and brought forth much valua- 
ble fruit. Prominent among those who at this time 
gave to mysticism a popular, practical tendency were 
John Tauler (q. v.) and Henry Suso (q.v.). On the 
borders of the objective ecclesiastical and subjective un- 
ecclesiastical mysticism we meet John Ruysbroech, who 
is by Gerson ruled out of the Church writers as a here- 
tic (see Ullmann, Reformers before the Reformation). 
But the greatest influence by far was exerted by Thomas 
a Kempis, who, breaking away altogether from specu- 
lation, entered the practical popular road in his Imita- 
tion, to which we have already referred. But while 
thus gradually by this new mystical method morality 
■was referred to inner feelings, aspirations, and conflicts, 
and by the scholastic method it was founded on systems 
of intellectual principles, prominence was given to the 
casuistical method, which limits itself to the determina- 
tion of duty in particular cases (casus conscientiae) in 
practical life. Numerous works on casuistry, some of 
them designed for the use of the confessional, were pro- 
duced from the 13th to the 16th century, the principal of 
which are the Astesana, by a Minorite of Asti ; the An- 
gelica, by Angelus de Calvasio ; the Pisanella , also called 
the Magistruccia , by Bartholomeo de Sancta Concor- 
dia, in Pisa ; the Rosella, by the Genoese Minorite Trou- 
amala; and the Monaldina, by archbishop Monaldus, of 
Benevento. The Astesana treats, in eight books, of the 
divine commandments, of virtues and vices, of cove- 
nants and last wills, of the sacraments, of penance and 
extreme unction, of ordination, of ecclesiastical censures, 
and of marriage. The tendency of casuistry is to dissi- 
pate the essentia] unity of the Christian life in the tech- 
nical consideration of a diversity of works. 

4. Modern Period. — Casuistry had begun to decline 
when it was revived and zealously improved by the 
Order of Jesuits, and became their peculiar ethics. The 
doctrine of probabilities was developed by them in con- 
nection with it. The number of writers who devoted 
themselves to this task is very large. We can only 
make room here for the more noted. Though rather a 
polemic than a moralist, Bellarmine (f 1621) deserves 
to be first mentioned here because of the Jesuitic moral 
sentiments contained in his Disputations de contro- 
versiis Christianas fdei. He has, moreover, played his 
part as a mystico- ascetic writer. His Libri iii de 
genitu Columbce (Antw. 1617), and his De ascensione 
mentis in Deum per scalas rerum creatarum (Par. 1606), 
are greatly valued by Romanists. But little less noted 
is Peter Canisius (f 1597), author of Summa doctrince 
Christiance, a work which, though intended as an aid to 
catechetics, is yet much valued by Roman moralists be- 
cause of the many important hints which it furnishes 
them. Other Jesuitical moralists who deserve mention 
here are Francis of Toledo (f 1596), Summa casuum 
conscientice s. Instructorium sacerdotum in libb. viii dis- 
tinctum (Rome, 1602) ; Immanuel Sa (f 1596), Aphoris- 
mi confessariorum ex doctorum sententiis collecti (ed. 
ult. Uuac. 1627) ; John Azor (f 1600), Institutiones Mo- 
rales (Rome, 1600 sq.) ; Gregory of Yalentia (f 1603), 
Commentt. theol. et disputt. in Summam Tkonue Aqui- 
natis; Gabriel Yasquez (f 1604), Commentt. et disputt. 
in Tkom. (Ingolst. 1606); Thos. Sanchez (f 1630), Opus 
Morale in preecepta Decalogi (Mad. 1613) ; Disputationes 
de legibus ac Deo legislatore in decern libros distributee 
(Lugd. 1613, et Opp. t. xi) ; De Triplici virtute the- 
ologica , Fide, Spe et Caritate (Aschaffenb. 1622 ; Opp. 
xii); De Ultimo hominis Fine, voluntario et involunta- 
rio, kumanorum actionum Bonitate et Malitia, Passiom- 
bus, Habitibus, Vitiis et Peccatis (Mogunt. 1613; t. vi et ! 
YI.-0 o 


vii); Paul Laymann (f 1635), Theologia Moralis (Mo- 
nach. 1625) ; Yincence Filliatius (f 1622), Qucestiones 
morales de Christianis officiis et casibus conscientice ad 
formam cursus, qui prcelegi solet in Societate Jesu Col- 
legia Rom. (Lugd. 1622 sq.) ; Leonhard Less (f 1623), 
lib. iv, De Justitia et Jure cceterisque virtutibus cardi- 
nalibus ad Secundam Secundce Thomas (Lugd. 1630) ; Fer- 
dinand de Castro Palao (f 1633), Opus Morale de Virtu- 
tibus et Vitiis (Lugd. 1633 sq.) ; John de Lugo (f 1660), 
Disputt. de Sacramentis, etc. 

Pascal, and others with him, though not so ably as 
he, assailed the indefiniteness and ambiguity of casuist- 
ical principles as espoused by many of these Jesuitic 
moralists [see Phobabilism] ; as the adequate type of 
whom it should, however, be stated here that the Me- 
dulla of Hermann Busenbaum, which is the basis of the 
Theologia Moralis of Liguori, attained the highest rep- 
utation. Busenbaum’s work is truly the embodiment 
of Jesuitical ethics. It appeared first in 1645 at Mun- 
ster, and passed through fifty editions, enjoying a cir- 
culation like that of no other moral compend; and yet 
this was not the end, for its embodiment into the The- 
ologia Moralis of Liguori gave it another lease of life, 
and thus the Medulla may be said to have enjoyed a 
two-huiulred-years’ rule. See, however, our article Li- 
guoki. The Medulla was also used and commented 
upon by Claude Lacroix and Francis Anth. Zacharia. 
Of like tendency are the writings of Taberna, Yiva, 
Mazotta, Francolinus, -and Edra. Yoit. The easuistico- 
moral treatise of the last named is now, after Liguori’s, 
the great favorite of Romanists, especially of Jesuits 
and Ultramontanes, and has in recent years been re- 
peatedly published at Rome and Paris. 

Among the writers of the Roman Catholic Church 
who have stood aloof in a great measure from the casu- 
ists, as well as the reformers led by Pascal, the first place 
in this period belongs to bishop Louis Abelly (f 1691), 
whose Medulla Theologica has passed through several 
editions (last, Eegensb. 1839). A favorite text-book for 
theological students, because of its brevity and clear- 
ness, is the Examen theologies Morale, by Marianus at 
Angelis. It has been exceeded in popularity only by 
Sobiech’s Compend. theologia 3Ioralis, and more recently 
by Liguori’s Homo A postolicus. 

5. Recent Period. — Among those who in more recent 
days have led the Romanists on moral subjects, none 
deserve so high a place as Hirscher, whose Christl. 
Moral (Tub. 1835, 3 vols. 8vo, and often) is really a 
work of more than ordinary merit. Perhaps equal 
merit is accorded to Sailer ( Ckristkatholiscke Moral, 
Ratisbon, 1831), also a scholar and a clear thinker. 
These two men were liberal in sentiment, and accom- 
modated themselves to the spirit of the age; but for 
this reason they are well known only in Germany and 
among the Gallican clergy of France. Everywhere else 
Liguori still holds sway. Ambrose Joseph Stapf may 
in many respects be counted a disciple of Sailer and 
Hirscher. His Ckristliche Sittenlehre was published at 
Innsbruck in 1850, edited by J. B. Hofmann. Other 
works of like tendency and worth are from the distin- 
guished Roman Catholic theologians Filser, Martin, 
Propst, and especially Werner. Danzer, Mutschelle, and 
Schreiber may be pointed out as principal organs of a 
negative tendency. They are Pelagian in their inter- 
pretation of Christianity, and betray the modern ra- 
tionalistic leaning in their moral systems. Among those 
who have closely allied themselves with the sceptical 
philosophic schools of our day the following are worthy 
of mention : Ang. Iscnbiehl (f 1800), Tugendlehre nack 
Grundsatzen der reinen Vernunft u. des praktischen Chris- 
tenthums (Augsb. 1795) ; Jos. Geishiittner (f 1805), Theol. 
Moral in einer wissenschaftlichen Darstellung (Augsb. 
1805). The last named is a disciple of Fichte, and, to- 
gether with Maurus Schenkl (f 1816), who published 
Ethica Christiana (5th ed. Yienna, 1830), indicates a 
passing over to a more positive tendency. One of the 
more receut and noted works on the subject is Prof. 
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Paul Palasthy’s Theologia Morum Catholica (18GI, 4 I 
vols.). Though the author is a Hungarian, the work 
has been brought out in Germany, and there enjoys a 
wide circulation, and is acknowledged superior to the 
German works (comp. Literarischer If audit eiser J\ d. 
kath. Deutschland, Sept. 18, l)Sl»7). It is based on the 
labors of Suarez, Billnart, Less, Laymann, ami Leander. 
Another work of about the same date is Prof. F. Fried- 
hofTs Allgem. Moraltheologie (Mavence, 18G0). Later 
he wrote another work on the subject, entitled Bpecielle 
Moraltheologie (18G5), but neither of them compares 
favorably with the Hungarian production. Of greater 
value even than Palasthy’s work, and more recent in 
origin, is Prof. Simar’s Lehrb. d. kathol. Moraltheologie 
(Bonn, 1807, 8vo), which is fast gaining ground in 
t lie theological schools of Germany. In his intro- 
duction he furnishes a valuable resume of the history 
of Poman Catholic moral theology, which we have 
freely consulted in writing this article. See Wetzer u. 
Welte, Kitchen- Lexikon, vii, 294-308; Asehbach, Kir- 
chen-Lexikon, s. v. Moral 'rheologic ; Dublin ller. Oct. 
1853 ; lirovmson's Rev. Jan. 1853 ; and for Protestant 
criticisms, Manning and Mevrick, Moral Theology of 
the Church of Rome , or certain Points in S. A fonso de 
Liguoris Moral Theology considered, in 1 9 Letters (1855) ; 
Presb. Qu. April, 1873, p. 3G7 ; Xorth Brit. Rev. July, 
1870, p. 2GG; Westminster Rev. Jan. 1873, p. 118 sq. ; 
Christian Remembrancer, Jail., July, and Oct. 1854. (J. 
ll.W.) 

Morales, Ambrosio, a learned Spanish Domini- 
can, the best authority on early Spanish history, was 
born at Cordova in 1513. 1 1 is parents and relatives 

were people eminent in literary circles, and Ambrosio 
enjoyed all the advantages his country eonld afford 
him. One of his uncles, Fernan Perez de Oliva, who 
was a professor of philosophy and theology at Salaman- 
ca, took a prominent part in his education, and greatly 
influenced his tendency to theological study. He was 
also indebted to Juan de Medina and to Melchior Cano, 
two great writers and eloquent professors of divinity of 
that time, the former at Alcala, the latter at Salamanca, 
where lie was the great antagonist of his eminent col- 
league llartholomeo Carranza, and a still greater oppo- 
nent of the Jesuits. This Cano, or Canus, is the author 
of the excellent treatise De Locis Theologicis, and was 
a great reformer of the schools, from which he banished 
many futile and absurd questions. While yet a youth 
Morales produced a translation of the Pinux or Table 
ofCebes. lint religious enthusiasm arose far above all 
his literary aspirations, and pervaded all his actions. 
At the age of nineteen Morales became a Jeronymite, 
when, his religious fervor being no longer controllable, 
in order to secure himself against temptation, he at- 
tempted to follow the precedent of ( trigen. The ex- 
cruciating pain inseparable from this self-mutilation 
drew from him a shriek which brought a brother monk 
to his cell in time to give him effectual relief. In order 
to obtain a papal dispensation for his conduct, he set 
out for Lome, but fell into the sea, and was saved, ac- 
cording to his own account, by a miracle. Considering 
this accident as a warning not to proceed, he joined his 
friends at court, and lived thenceforward as a secular 
priest. After t lie death of his father he became a pro- 
fessor at Alcala, where lie had, among others, Guevara, 
Chacon, Sandoval, and the first Don Juan of Austria, 
among his pupils. He sustained the high literary credit 
of his family by his investigations into the antiquities 
of Spain, lie also devoted himself to belles-lettres, and 
did much to cultivate among the Spanish of his day a 
taste for literature. His services were recognised at 
court, and lie was made historiographer to 1 ’hi tip II, 
king of Spain. Morales died in 1590. lie was the 
author of several works on the secular as well as relig- 
ious history and antiquities of Spain ; but his extreme 
credulity greatly deteriorates the value of his writings. 
See Bouterwcck, Hist, of Spanish Lit. (see Index) ; Tiek- 
nor, llist. of Spanish Lit. iii, 129. 


Morales, Juan Bautista, a Spanish moralist, 
was born at Montella, Andalusia, and flourished in the 
first half of the 17th century. Scarcely anything is 
known of his personal history. He is, however, noted 
as the author of Jardin de Suertes 7norales y ciritas 
(Seville, 1G1G, lGmo). See Antonio, Bibliotheca IHspana 
nova, s. v. 

Morales, Luis de, a Spanish artist, noted for his 
paintings of sacred subjects, was born in Badajoz in 
1509. Li tlier from his constant choice of sacred sub- 
jects, or (less probably) from the merits of liis works, 
he received the surname of El Divino , “the divine.” 
II is pictures were nearly all heads, generally of Christ 
or the Virgin; some authorities believe that there are 
no instances of his painting the figure at full length. 
His Lcce Homo and Mater Dolorosa are the best types 
of bis paintings. In spite of liis acknowledged ability, 
the prices he received for his works are said not to have 
been enough to compensate him for the great labor and 
time he spent upon them; and he lived in the greatest 
want until his old age, when he was supported by ljhilip 
II. His chief works are at Toledo, Valladolid, Burgos, 
and Granada. He died in Badajoz in 158G. — Appleton’s 
American Cyclopaedia, xi, 80G. 

Moralities, a term used for the theatrical repre- 
sentations made by the monks in the Middle Ages, de- 
signed to exhibit virtue and vice, so as to make the 
former look desirable, the latter detestable. This word 
is classed with two others of similar meaning — miracles 
and mysteries. See Mysteries. 

Morality is that relation which human actions 
bear to a given rule of rectitude. Says Whatelv, To 
lay down in their universal form the laws according to 
which the conduct of a free agent ought to be regu- 
lated, and to apply them to the different situations of 
human life, is the end of morality" (Lessons on Morals). 
It is the opposite of legality, as that expresses only con- 
formity with justice, while morality is applied to the 
tendency in the mind or heart towards harmonious action 
with the law. It is the doctrine, in short, which treats 
of actions as right or wrong. It does not cover so vast 
a field as religion, but is, nevertheless, the outgrowth of 
it. “Morality,” it has been aptlv said, “is a studious 
conformity of our actions to the relations in which we 
stand to each other in civil society. Morality compre- 
hends only a part of religion ; but religion comprehends 
the whole of morality. Morality finds all its motives 
here below ; religion fetches all its motives from above 
The highest principle in social morals is a just regard 
to the rights of men; the first principle in religion is 
the love of God.” While religion, then, covers the 
whole life both in its present and future relations, mo- 
rality confines itself virtually to the temporal, or bet- 
ter civil life. “ Morality,” says Coleridge, “commences 
with and begins in the sacred distinction between thing 
and person. On this distinction all law, human and di- 
vine, is grounded” (-•! ids to Refection, i, 2G5). “ There 

are in the world,” says Sewell, “two classes of objects, 
persons and things; and these are mutually related to 
each other. There are relations between persons and 
persons, and lietwcen things and things; and the pecul- 
iar distinctions of moral actions, moral characters, mor- 
al principles, moral habits, as contrasted with the intel- 
lect and other parts of man's nature, lies in this, that 
they always imply a relation bctirem tiro persons, not be- 
tween two things” ( Christian Morals . p. 339). Now the 
Christian Church holds that so much of the glory of 
man’s origin remains in him, that even when farthest 
from the light and grace of Christ's presence in the 
Church he retains some spark of that divine conscience 
which is derived from him- “the true light, which 
lighteth every man that comet li into the world” (John 
i, 9). “ Morality," argues Cnlverwell aptly, “ is founded 
in the divine nature. It is an eternal ordinance made 
in the depth of God’s infinite wisdom and counsel for 
regulating and governing the whole world, which yet 
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had not its binding virtue in respect of God himself, 
who has always the full and unrestrained liberty of his 
cwn essence that it cannot bind itself” ( Light of Nat- 
ure). Hence a knowledge of good and evil, some sense 
of responsibility to God, and some capacity for practical 
virtue, may be possessed even by persons not Christians ; 
those of them at least who have not been brought with- 
in reach of the Church, with its revelation of truth and 
its sacraments of grace. Of such St. Paul speaks in 
Rom. ii, 14 ; or at least his words respecting the Gen- 
tiles who had not the Jewish “law” may be fairly in- 
terpreted as extending also to those who have not the 
Christian law. They may do by nature some of those 
duties which are extended and heightened by grace, and 
mav thus be “ not far from the kingdom of God.” To 
what extent such natural morality now exists (after 
eighteen centuries of Christianity) it is impossible to 
say ; probably to a very small extent. In his epistle 
to the Homans, St. Paul clearly distinguishes between 
that conformity with the letter of the law springing 
from a Christian heart, and that external conformity 
prompted simply by a desire to evade the odium or 
punishment of the transgressor. The latter the apostle 
does not recognise as true morality; the Sucaioauvr] 
vo fiact] is in its simple legality, and for want of a real 
inwardness of a moral or better spiritual life, only an 
apparent morality. The toy a vo/xov are not by any 
means the tpya dya$d which the spirit of Christianity 
elicits; they want that life-giving spirit which is none 
other than the spirit of divine love, of the fullest, in- 
most, and truly unconditional surrender to God and his 
most holy purposes. The germ, the life or essence, of 
Christian morality is love, itself the principle of union 
in and with God, the fountain and original of all good. 
It is to Christian morality, then, that the highest stand- 
ard and the noblest place must be assigned; indeed, it 
is Christian morality which must not only precede, but 
supersede, all other systems of morality. “What the 
duties of morality are,” says Coleridge, “ the apostle in- 
structs the believer in full, comprising them under the 
two heads of negative and positive: negative, to keep 
himself pure from the world ; and positive, beneficence 
from loving-kindness — that is, love of his fellow-men 
(his kind) as himself. Last and highest come the spir- 
itual, comprising all the truths, acts, and duties that 
have an especial reference to the timeless, the perma- 
nent, the eternal, to the sincere love of the true as truth, 
of the good as good, and of God as both in one. It 
comprehends the whole ascent from uprightness (moral- 
ity, virtue, inward rectitude) to godlikeness, with all the 
acts, exercises, and disciplines of mind, will, and affec- 
tions that are requisite or conducive to the great de- 
sign of our redemption from the form of the evil one, 
and of our second creation or birth in the divine image. 
It may be an additional aid to reflection to distinguish 
the three kinds severally, according to the faculty to 
which each corresponds, the part of our human nature 
which is more particularly its organ. Thus, the pru- 
dential corresponds to the sense and the understanding; 
the moral to the heart and the conscience; the spiritual 
to the will and the reason, that is, to the finite will re- 
duced to harmony with and in subordination to the 
reason, as a ray from that true light which is both rea- 
son and will, universal reason and will absolute” (.1 ids to 
Reflection , i, 265, also 22, 23). On the near coincidence 
of this scriptural division with the Platonic, see Pru- 
dence. See Bishop Horsley’s Charge (1790) ; Paley’s 
and Grove’s Moral Philosophy ; Beattie’s Elements of 
Moral Science ; Evans’s Sermons on Christian Temper ; 
Watts’s Sermons on Christian Morals; Mason’s Chris- 
tian Morals ; More’s Hints, ii, 245 ; Gisborne’s Sermons 
designed to illustrate and enforce Christian Morality ; 
Meysenburg, I)e Christianie religionis vi et effectu in 
jus civile (Gott. 1828, 8vo); Hoffbauer, Das allgem. 
oder Naturrecht u. die Moral (Halle, 1816) ; Schleier- 
macher, Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherigen Sitten- 
lehre (Berl. 1813), p. 465 ; Brend, Difference between the 


Morality of Jesus and that of the Jews ; Ensor, Princi- 
ples of Morality ; Hildreth, Theory of Morals; Karnes, 
Principles of Morality ; Whewell, Morality, § 76 ; Mau- 
rice, Lectures on Social Morality (4S73) ; Smith, Char- 
acteristics of Christian Morality (Bampton Lects. 1873) ; 
Contemp. Rev. April, 1872, art. vi and viii ; March, 1872, 
art. v ; I Veslminster Rev. April, 1871, p. 243, 260, 261 ; and 
literature in Malcom, Theol. Index, s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Morals, a term usually employed to designate the 
aggregate of the moral principles of an individual or a 
community as evinced in its conduct in comparison with 
the acknowledged rules of morality. The various gen- 
eral relations of this subject are so fully discussed *in 
the articles Ethics, Moral Law, etc., that we here 
bring together only some special distinctions under the 
head of duty, the fulfilment of which is the ultimate cri- 
terion of public and private morals. 

Baumgarten defines duties to be actions which one is 
bound to perform, and Christian August Crusius coin- 
cides with this opinion when he defines duty as the ap- 
plication of the principles of morality to individual cases, 
and with Opitz, who calls it the inward knowledge of 
what one must do or abstain from doing in order to lead 
a religious life. Reinhard defines duty as the moral 
necessity of doing or not doing a certain thing, result- 
ing from our perception of right ( System d. christl. Mor- 
al, pt. ii, § 196). This is the view taken by many others, 
even by Roman Catholic moralists (see Riegler, Christl. 
Moral, pt. i, § 124 sq.). This, however, considers only the 
outward part of duty, as manifested in action ; its scope 
was afterwards enlarged by connecting it with the con- 
science (see Moral Sense), which Crusius understands 
to be the inborn impulse by which we recognise the ob- 
ligation of subjecting all our thoughts and actions to 
the will of God. Paley stands almost alone in making 
virtue consist in utility, and those who resolve it into 
“ the fitness of things” do but indirectly refer it to the 
will of God, who has ordained the constitution of the 
universe. All our duties to God are comprised in the 
expression, honor God (Walcli), or, love God. For to 
fear God and keep his commandments is the whole 
duty of man (Eccles. xii, 13). It was already present- 
ed as such in the O. T., but in the N. T. this is put 
in the first place, as the one important principle: un- 
limited love towards God, and to one’s neighbor as the 
image of God, as well as of one’s self (Matt, xxii, 37 
-40; Rom. xiii, 8-10; Deut. vi, 4-9; Lev. xix, 14,17, 18, 
etc.). As the Kantian philosophy, abandoning the cog- 
nition of a thing per se, placed the pow’er of truth entire- 
ly in the consciousness of obligation (categorical im- 
perative), duty, as that commanded by it, acquired in 
that system an extraordinary significance. Will noth- 
ing, and do nothing which it cannot be lawful for entire 
mankind to do; or, As ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise (Matt, vii, 12; Luke vi, 
31). The total submission to the categoric imperative 
arising from pure regard for the law is the highest mo- 
rality; while that arising from love, a sort of subjective 
satisfaction in it, is less pure, since the motive is akin 
to egotism. Thus morality resolved itself into the doc- 
trine of law and duty, while previously it was consid- 
ered as almost exclusively a question of good. Indeed, 
Paley made morality' itself consist in seeking the high- 
est good, a theory not far removed from the purer form 
of ancient Epicureanism. The modern philosophy', how- 
ever, has justly repudiated this utilitarian text, and 
thrown the subject back for solution upon the deeper 
convictions of mankind as expressed in the instinctive 
discriminations of conscience. See also Moral Philos- 
ophy. 

Morand, St., a Clugny monk, was born in Germa- 
ny, and flourished in the lltli century. He was edu- 
cated at Worms, and then went to Burgundy', in France, 
and joined the Congregation of Clugny'. Falling in 
with Hugo of Samur, a severe ascetic, Morand was en- 
listed in behalf of monasticism, and he preached in its 
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favor wherever he went. lie roamed all over France 
and Switzerland, restoring as far as possible the former 
interest in monastic institutions, and creating new ones 
where they had never been. His austerity and piety 
secured for him a place in the list of saints; and it is 
claimed by Humanists that he worked many miracles. 

See 1 it a S. Morondi in liiblioth. Cluniacensis, col. 501 ; 
Montalembert, Monks of the 1 1 r est, vol. iii (see Index). 

Morando, Paolo, a Veronese painter, sometimes 
called Cavazzuola, was born in 1491. lie died young, j 
and consequently left but few works to perpetuate his 
name; these, however, are of a high order of merit. 
Christ bearing his Cross, now in the gallery of Verona, 
is attributed to him, and is one of the best compositions 
on the subject which can be found among the old paint- 
ers. Mrs. Jameson says: “This conception is one of the 
few which realize the scriptural and historical picture 
to the mind. Simon is here in his suitable character, 
and no superadded incident diverts the eye from the 
chief figure.” — Mrs. Jameson and Eastlake, Hist, of our 
Lord (Loud. 18G4, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 113. 

Morange, IIkdion, a French theologian, was born 
at Paris about 1G35, and was educated at the Sorbonne, 
where he received the doctorate. In 1GG0 he became 
canon of Lyons, and later vicar-general of that diocese, 
lie died there in 1703. lie wrote, Libri de praudamit is 
brevis Analysis (Lyons, 1G5G, 8vo) : — Primatus Lugdu- 
nensis A pologetieon ( 1 G58, 8vo) : — Summa unirerstc The- 
ologian Catechisttc (1G70, 4 vols. 8vo). — Iloelcr, Xour. 
Biog . Gene rale, s. v. 

Morant, Philip, a British antiquary and divine, 
was born in the island of Jersey in 1700; was educated 
at Pembroke College, Oxford; then entered the sacred 
ministry, and became, first, rector of St. Mary’s, Colches- 
ter, afterwards of Aldham, Essex, lie died in 1778. 
Morant edited several works, and wrote a History of 
Colchester (Loud. 1748, fob); also enlarged, and incor- 
porated in a later work of his, Hist, and Antiquities of 
the County of Essex (17G8, 2 vols.). He also wrote all 
the biographies marked with the letter C and the life 
of Stillingflect in the Biog. Brit. (1st ed. 17 vols. fob). — 
Allibone, Diet . of Brit. and A mer. A uthors, ii, 1359. 

Mo'rasthite (lleb. Morashti ', gentile 

from Moresheth; Sept. Muipa-S’injg, INI lopaoctt), a na- 
tive of MoiiissmcTii-tiATH (Jcr. xxvi, 18; Mic. i, 1). 

See Micail 

Morata, OlympiaFulvia.an Italian lady of great 
genius and learning, noted for her piety and faithful 
service to Italian Protestantism, and spoken of by the 
biographer of the duchess Bence as “ a woman whose 
history may be pondered in silent compassion, vet in 
silent admiration — a saint so tried in life, so blessed in 
death," was born at Ferrara in 152G. Her father, pre- 
ceptor to the young princes of Ferrara, sons of Alphouso 
I, observing her genius, took great pains in cultivating 
it; and when Olympia was called to court for the pur- 
pose of instructing the princess Anna d'Este, daughter 
of the duchess of Ferrara, and of herself studying belles- 
lettres with the princess of Ferrara, under the tutelage 
of her father, she astonished the Italians by declaiming 
in Latin and Creek, explaining the paradoxes of Cicero, 
and answering any question that was put to her. The 
example of lienee de France, duchess of Ferrara, who 
was much interested in the religious controversies of 
the times, had a great influence upon Olympia's mind. 
Men like Jamet, Marot, Peter Martyr, L:elio ( iiraldi, and 
Cclius Calcaguiui were received at court, and formed a 
select circle. Calvin, who went in disguise from France 
to Italy to see her, brought her over to his opinions, and 
her court became the refuge of all those suspected of 
heresy. Percgrino Morata, Olympia's father, became 
himself converted, but Olympia showed little inclina- 
tion as yet for a devout, religious life. Her whole mind 
was taken up with her own literary works and the court 
gayeties. “If Olympia,” says Young, the biographer i in 


of Paleario, “learned anything at court of true religion, 
she also found much to distract her attention. The ex- 
treme precocity of her talents had early called forth her 
reasoning ami reflective powers, but she herself owns 
that at this time she did not duly relish the sacred 
Scriptures. They were to her a holy, but a sealed book ; 
her intellect revelled with greater delight in the mazes 
of human learning and philosophy.” She wrote several 
essays at this time, the best known of which is a eulogy 
on Mucins Scicvola. But the year 1548 brought a de- 
cided change. Her friend, the princess Anna of Ferrara, 
j married and went to Lorraine, and shortly afterwards 
! her father died. His death, and the ill-health of her 
mother, withdrew her from court, and she devoted her- 
j self to household affairs, the education of three sisters 
| and a brother, and especially to spiritual contemplation 
and devotion. In communing with her own heart she 
began to perceive her need, and from that moment re- 
solved to live and die a follower of the Gospel. In this 
her hour of greatest happiness she made the acquaint- 
ance of a young German named Andrew Gruntlder, who 
had studied medicine, and taken his doctor’s degree at 
Ferrara. lie was a Protestant, and the day when she 
was married to him (in 1549) she followed her father’s 
example and embraced Protestantism. Her husband, 
unprepared to depart at once with his bride, advanced 
to Germany to prepare the way for her, and over a year 
elapsed before he was ready to return for her. Together 
with her little brother and her husband she now left for 
Germany. They went to Schweinfurt, in Franconia, 

| which was soon after besieged atid burned, and they 
j barely escaped with their lives. They suffered many 
hardships in consequence, until Gruntlder in 1554 re- 
ceived a call to Heidelberg as professor of medicine. 
Now at last it was hoped that better days had come for 
poor Olympia, but the fearful hardships she had suffered 
during the siege of Schweinfurt had undermined her 
health. In December, 1554, she was taken sick, and 
never left her bed again. She died Oct. 2G, 1555. A 
few months later her husband and brother died also. 
Several of her works were burned at Schweinfurt, but 
the remainder were collected and published at Basle in 
1558 by Godins Sccundus Curio, They consist of ora- 
tions, dialogues, letters, and translations, and are known 
as Olympue Fulriee Morata mulieris omnium eruditis- 
sinne. Latina et Greeca.quee liaberi potuerunt. monumenta 
(Basle, 1558). 'They are distinguished for a deep relig- 
. ious conviction and great rclincmcnt of language and 
thought. See Bonnet, 17e d'Olgmpie Morata (Paris, 
1850. in English, Life of O. Morata, with a Historical 
Sketch of the lief in Italy [ Edinb. 1854, 18mo ) ; Turn- 
bull, O. Morata, her Life and Times (Bust. 181G, 12ino) ; 
Mrs. Smith, Life, 7 'tines, and 1 1 ’citings of O. Morata; 

, Some Memorials of Renee of France, Duchess of Fer- 
rara (2d ed. Loud. 1859, 12mo), p. G2 sq. ; Trollope, Dec- 
ade of Italian Women, vol. ii; Colquhoun, Life in Italy 
and France in the Olden Time ; Young, Life and Times 
of Paleario, ii, 90 sq. ; M‘Cric, Hist, of the Rtf. in Italy, 
p. 54; Lift ell's Living Age, March 13. 1852, p. 510. (J. 

II. W.) 

Morata, Peregrino Fulvio, an Italian writer, 
noted as the father of the foregoing, and also for his de- 
fence of the Keformatorv movement, which made him 
a Protestant, was born at Mantua near the close of 
the 15th century. During the early half of the IGth 
century he was professor of belles-lettres at the univer- 
sity of his native place, and later at Ferrara, whither 
the fame of his learning and virtue had brought him. 
lie now taught not only in the high schools, but was 
also employed by duke Alphouso d’Este as preceptor of 
his two sons. lie frequently appeared in the receptions 
at court, but he remained nevertheless an alien to the 
gayeties of its surroundings, and devoted himself largely 
to sacred meditations, in which lie was assisted by his 
pious wife, Lucrezia. As a result of these studies, he 
brought out finally an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer 
152G ( Exjiozitione ddC orazionc Dominicale della 
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« Pater Foster”), and shortly after he published a book 
taking ground favorable to the Reformed opinions (see 
Calcagnini, Opera, p. 156). He was on this account 
obliged to leave Ferrara in 1533, and only after a six- 
years’ stay abroad secured permission to return. He 
died in 1548. See Young, Life of Paleario, ii, 96 sq.; 
Bonnet, Life of Olympia Morata, p. 69 sq. 

Moravia (German Mdhren, Slavic Morawd), a 
margraviate of the Austriau empire, especially interest- 
ing as being the chief scat of the Church of the United 
Brethren. 

General Description Moravia, situated in 48° 40'- 

50° N. lat., and 15° 10'-18 3 28' E. long., is bounded N. 
by Prussian and Austrian Silesia, E. by Hungary and 
Galicia, S. by the duchy of Austria, and W. by Bohe- 
mia, and contains in superficial area about 8585 square 
miles, with a population in 1872 of 2,030,975, divided 
about as follows: 500,000 are Germans, upwards of a 
million and a quarter Slavonians, and 50,000 belonging 
to other nations. The Slavonians of Moravia are com- 
posed of Zechs and Poles, the former of whom are infe- 
rior to their brethren in Bohemia, being an incorrigibly 
lazy, dirty’' people. The Moravian Poles, although less in- 
dustrious and cultivated than the Germans, are a physi- 
cally well-developed, courageous, and enterprising peo- 
ple. Moravia is a very mountainous country, and except 
in the south, where are extensive plains, the level above 
the sea is about 800 feet. Not more than half of the 
territory is arable. The more elevated parts are not fer- 
tile, and the climate is severe; but in the mountain 
valleys and on the southern plains the soil is remarka- 
bly rich, and the temperature more genial than in other 
European countries lying in the same parallel. Mora- 
via produces largely for export fine crops of grain, also 
hops, mustard, potatoes, clover-seed, beet-root; and in 
the south, maize, grapes, chestnuts, and many other of 
the less hardy fruits and vegetables. The breeding of 
cattle and sheep, and the making of cheese from sheep’s 
milk, constitute an important branch of industry; in 
the southern districts of the Hanna (a plain famous for 
its fertility), horses are bred for exportation. Geese 
and fowls are reared in large numbers for the sake of 
their feathers, and the keeping of bees is conducted 
with great success. The mineral products, which in- 
clude gold, silver, iron, alum, saltpetre, coal, graphite, 
whetstones, sulphur, vitriol, pipe-clay, marble, topazes, 
garnets, and other precious stones, have not been made 
as available as they might have been. Some of the 
mines have been known since the 8th century. No 
gold or silver has been extracted since the 16th century, 
and the iron and coal mines are but little worked. The 
principal branches of industry are the manufacture of 
linen and thread, which now enjoy a European reputa- 
tion, and leather goods, cotton, flannels and other wool- 
len fabrics. Briinn, the capital, is the chief emporium 
for the manufacturing trade, and Olraiitz the principal 
cattle-mart. 

Religion and Education. — Christianity was introduced 
among the Slavic nations as early as the reign of Char- 
lemagne [see Slaves], but the conversions then made 
were only transitory. In 863 the Holy Scriptures, the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the service of the Chris- 
tian religion as then practiced, were introduced to the 
Moravians in the Slavonic tongue by the Greek monks 
Cyrillus (Constantine) and Methodius, who became con- 
nected with Rome, but did not relinquish their peculiar 
Greek forms of worship. Methodius was consecrated at 
Rome archbishop of Moravia, and the Slavish forms of 
worship received the papal sanction (880), on the ground 
that God understood all languages, and should be wor- 
shipped by all nations. The efforts, however, to erect a 
distinct national Church met with continual opposition 
on the part of the German bishops, and finally, in 908, 
the Moravian kingdom was divided by the swords of 
the Hungarians and Bohemians. The Slavish ritual 
was kept up under these new rulers in only a few 
churches, and gradually the Romish practices were here 


the same as elsewhere (comp. Dobrowskv, Cyrill u. Me- 
thodius, der Slaven Apostel [Prague, 1823]). The Ref- 
ormation made some inroads into the country, but as 
conformity to the Romish worship was enforced by law, 
many of the people holding the doctrine of the Refor- 
mation had to meet secretly for worship, and as oppor- 
tunity offered fled into the Protestant states of Germa- 
ny. This was especially the case with the Moravian 
Brethren (q. v.). The bulk of Moravians remain Ro- 
manists to this day, the Protestants only counting about 
57,000, among whom the Lutherans and Reformed, who 
arc the most numerous, have each a superintendent ap- 
pointed by the state. There are also about 42,000 Jews, 
who, since 1848, have been freed from all oppressive 
obligations and restrictions. The Romanists have an 
archbishop, who reside? at Olmutz, and a bishop, whose 
episcopal head-quarters are at Briinn. Both of these 
ecclesiastics are admitted to the provincial diet as mem- 
bers. The educational advantages of the country are 
exceptionally good. Until recently there was a univer- 
sity at Olmutz. There are now twelve Catholic gym- 
nasia, besides numerous parish schools, and about nine- 
ty-nine per cent, of the children of proper age attend 
school. 

History. — Moravia was anciently occupied by the 
Quadi, who, on their migration in the 5th century 
to Gaul and Spain, were replaced first by the Rugii, 
next by the Heruli and Longobardi, and finally by a 
colony of Slavonians, who, on their settlement in the 
country, took the name of Moravians, from the river 
Morava. Charlemagne, who brought the people under 
nominal subjection after they had spread themselves 
over a territory greater than the present Moravia, con- 
strained their king, Samoslav, to receive baptism. Mo- 
ravia was made tributary to the German empire before 
the close of the century; but in 1029 it was incorpo- 
rated with Bohemia, after having for a time been a 
prey to the incursive attacks of its Slavonic and Teu- 
tonic neighbors. At the close of the I2th century, Mo- 
ravia was erected into a margraviate, and declared a 
fief of Bohemia, to be held from the crown by the 
younger branches of the royal house. On the death of 
Lewis II, at the battle of Mohacz, in 1526, Moravia, 
with all the other Bohemian lands, fell to Austria, in 
accordance with a pre-existing compact of succession 
between the royal houses. Since then it has shared 
the fortunes of the empire, and in 1849 was formally 
separated from Bohemia, and declared a distinct prov- 
ince and crown -land. See Dudik, Mahren's allgem. 
Gesch. (Brin, 1860-65, 4 vols. 8vo) ; Pilaret Morawitz, 
Moravian. Hist. Eccles. et Pol. (Brin, 1785 sq. 3 vols. 
8vo). 

Moravian Brethren, the designation of a body 
of Christians, will be considered under two heads. 

1. The Ancient Moravian Brethren, or, more 
properly, “ The Bohemian Brethren,” an evangelical 
Church which flourished before the Reformation of the 
16th century, and which was overthrown in the begin- 
ning of the Thirty-Years’ War of Germany. 

I. History. — John Huss (q.v.) was the precursor of 
the Brethren. They originated in that national Church 
of Bohemia into which the two factions of his followers, 
the Calixtines and the Taborites, were formed at the 
close of the Hussite War, and which was based upon the 
Compactata of Basle. These compactata were certain 
concessions, particularly the use of the cup in the Lord’s 
Supper and of the vernacular in public worship, granted 
(1433) to the Bohemians by the council which met in 
that city. In 1456, some members of the Thevn parish 
at Prague, who recognised the corruptness of the na- 
tional Church, and wished to further their own personal 
salvation, withdrew to a devastated and sparsely inhab- 
ited estate, called Lititz, on the eastern frontier, by per- 
mission of George Podiebrad, the regent of Bohemia, 
and through the intervention of John Rokyzan, their 
priest. He had eloquently inveighed against the de- 
generacy of the age, but lacked courage to inaugurate 
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reforms such as these parishioners longed for, although j 
thev entreated him to do so, and promised their support | 
even to death. Their object in retiring to Lititz was 
not to found a new sect, but to carry out, on the basis of 
the Articles of Prague, and of the Compactata of Basle, 
the reformation begun by Muss, confining their work, 
however, to their own circle, and forming a society with- 
in the national Church, pledged to accept the Bible as 
the only rule of faith and practice, and to maintain a 
scriptural discipline. Accordingly, in 1457, they adopt- 
ed a formal declaration of principles, which was commit- 
ted to the keeping and administration of twenty-eight 
ciders. The association took the name of the “ Breth- 
ren and Sisters of the Law of Christ.” Hut as this title 
induced the belief that they were a new monastic order, 
it was changed into that of “The Brethren.” At a la- 
ter time the expressive name of “Unity of the Breth- 
ren” came into vogue, and was used indiscriminately 
both in its Bohemian and Latin forms, namely, Jetinotti 
JJratrsku, and ["tutus l'ratrum. The latter has re- 
mained the ofiicial denomination of the Moravians to 
the present day. At the head of the Brethren stood 
(Iregory the Patriarch (q. v.) ; while Michael Bradacius 
(q. v.), and some other priests of the national Church, 
ministered to them in holy things. The association at 
Lititz soon began to exercise a great influence through- 
out Bohemia and Moravia. Its elders disseminated its 
principles, and received hundreds of awakened souls into 
its fellowship. The first persecution, which broke out 
in 14(51, did not stop its growth; and in 14(54, at a syn- 
od held in the open air, among the mountains of the 
domain of Iicichcnau, three of the twenty-eight elders 
were chosen to assume a more special management of 
its affairs. In the discharge of this duty they were 
guided by a document drawn up at that synod, anti con- 
taining the doctrinal basis of the society, as well as rules 
for a holy life. This document, which is the oldest 
record of the Brethren extant, opens as follows: “We 
are, above all, agreed to continue, through grace, sound 
in the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ; to be established 
in the righteousness which is of God, to maintain the 
bond of love among each other, and to have our hope in 
the living God. We will show this both in word and 
deed, assist each other in the spirit of love, live honest- 
ly, study to be humble, quiet, meek, sober, and patient, 
and thus to testify to others that we have in truth a 
sound faith, genuine love, and a sure and certain hope.” 
This extract sets forth the tendency of the Brethren, to 
which they remained true throughout their history. 
The great object which they had in view was Christian 
life. They strove to be a body of believers who showed 
their faith bv their works. They tenaciously upheld a 
scriptural discipline as an essential feature of a true 
Church. Although, in the course of time, they de- 
fined their doctrines in regular Confessions of Faith, they 
always made practical Christianity prominent, anil re- 
quired personal piety, and not merely an adhesion to a 
creed, as a condition of Church-membership. The Syn- 
od of Beichenau not only gave expression to this ten- 
dency, but also decided a grave question. The Breth- 
ren felt the necessity of separating entirely from the 
national Church, and of establishing a ministry of their 
own. Yet they were so anxious to avoid a schism, and 
to do nothing contrary to the will of God, that they 
spent several years in debating this step, and, in view 
of it, frequently appointed special days of fasting and 
prayer. The result to which they were led was to 
leave the decision to the Lord, by the use of the lot. 
This directed the Brethren to organize a Church of their 
own. Three years more were passed in praying to God 
for his Holy Spirit; and then in 14(57, at a synod held in 
the village of Lhota. on the domain of Bciehcnau, three 
men, Matthias of Kunwalde, Thomas of Undone, ami 
Elias of Chrenovic, were appointed to the ministry, 
again by the lot. For the particulars, see 31.vrrin.ts oi 
Kiswaldk. Thereupon the subject of their ordination 
was discussed. The synod believed that presbyterial 


ordination had been practiced in the times of the apos- 
tles, but recognised the episcopacy as a very ancient in- 
stitution. It was deemed important, moreover, to secure 
a ministry whose validity both the Boraan Catholics 
and the national Church would have to acknowledge. 
On the other hand, a primitive usage must not thereby 
be condemned. It was therefore determined to remain 
true both to the practice of the apostolical Church and 
to that of the Church immediately following the days 
of the apostles. Hence the nominees were ordained, on 
the spot, by the priests present at the synod ; and then 
three of the latter, Michael Bradacius ami two others, 
were sent to a colony of Waldenses, who were living on 
the confines of Austria, and who had secured the epis- 
copal succession. For a history of this succession, see 
Miciiaki, Bradacius. The Waldensian bishops con- 
secrated the three delegates to the episcopacy, who *• re- 
turned to their own with joy,” as the old record says. 
Another synod was called, at which they, first of all. re- 
ordained Matthias, Thomas, and Elias to the priesthood, 
and then consecrated Matthias a bishop. A well-ma- 
tured ecclesiastical government was instituted, and the 
Church soon spread into every part of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia. But it had to contend with two evils. The 
one threatened it from within. This was an extrava- 
gant tendency to press the discipline to anti-scriptural 
extremes. It occasioned disputes which continued fur 
fourteen years, from 1480 to 1494, and which were final- 
ly settled in the interests of the liberal party. For an 
account of these disputes, as well as of the exploratory 
journeys of the Brethren, see Gregory, Like of 
Prague, and Matthias of Kuxwai.de. The other 
evil approached from without. Two terrible persecu- 
tions occurred (14(58 and 1508). The Human Catholics 
and the national Church united in a bloody determina- 
tion to root out the Brethren from the land. Imprison- 
ment, confiscation, tortures, and death were the means 
employed. Many of the Brethren suffered martyrdom. 
But their blood was the seed of the Church. In both 
instances the persecution gradually came to an end; 
and the Unitas Fratrum renewed its strength and in- 
creased its numbers. A full history of these and subse- 
quent persecutions is found in the llistoriu Ptrsecufio- 
num Jicclesice Bohemias, published anonymously in 1(548. 
This work was written by Amos Comenius <q. v.) and 
other exiled ministers of the Brethren, and has been 
translated into many languages. The English version 
is very rare. It came out in London in 1(550. and was 
entitled “The History of the Bohemian Persecution.” 
The latest German version is by Czerwenka. with notes : 
Dus 1 V rsvkutiomh iichh i n. (Glltersloh, 18(59). 

When Martin Luther began his Ueformntion, in 1517, 
the Church of the Brethren was prospering greatly. It 
counted 400 parishes; had at least 200,000 members, 
among whom were some of the noblest and most influ- 
ential families of the realm; used a hymn-book and cat- 
echism of its own; had a Confession of Faith; and em- 
ployed two printing-presses, in order to scatter Bohemi- 
an Bibles and evangelical books throughout the land. 
Hence the Brethren deservedly bear the name of the 
“ Beformers before the Bcformation.” This position, 
however, did not prevent them from cordially fraterniz- 
ing with the movement which Luther inaugurated. 
They corresponded with him, and sent several deputa- 
tions to Wittenberg. It is true a personal estrange- 
i ment between him and bishop Luke of Prague (q. v.) 
' put an end for a time to this friendly intercourse; but 
it was soon resumed, and extended to the Swiss Beform- 
! ers. Such fellowship was mutually beneficial. It pu- 
rified the doctrinal system of the Brethren, who dropped 
some dogmas that still savored of scholasticism, and de- 
fined others more clearly. It gave the Beformers new 
! ideas with regard to a scriptural discipline, and taught 
| them the importance of union among themselves. These 
! were the two points which the Brethren steadfastly 
| urged in all their negotiations with other Protestants. 
I Touching the first, they entreated Luther to apply him- 
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self to a reform of Christian life, and not merely of doc- 
trine ; and they gave to Calvin some important princi- 
ples, which he subsequently introduced in his disciplina- 
ry system at Geneva. On the occasion of the last dep- 
utation to Luther, bishop Augusta warned him, almost 
like a prophet, of the evil which would result in the 
Protestant Church if the discipline were neglected. 
This prediction was fulfilled by the dead orthodoxy into 
which the Church was subsequently petrified in Ger- 
many, and by the Socinianism which ate out the vitals 
of that in Poland. Touching the second point, the 
Brethren were a standing protest against the contro- 
versies which rent Protestantism ; they strove to pro- 
mote peace, and succeeded in bringing about an alliance 
among the Polish Protestants at Sandorair, where in 
1570 the Unitas Fratrum, the Lutherans, and the Re- 
formed conjointly issued the celebrated Consensus San- 
domiriensis. The Brethren had established themselves 
in Poland in 1519, in consequence of the fourth great 
persecution which broke upon them in the reign of Fer- 
dinand I, who falsely ascribed the Bohemian League, 
which had been formed against him during the Smal- 
cald War, to their influence. In the course of this per- 
secution a large number of them were banished from 
Bohemia and emigrated to East Prussia. - Thence came 
George Israel to preach the Gospel in Poland, and met 
with such success that at the General Synod of Sleeza, 
held in 1557, the Polish churches were admitted as an 
integral part of the Unitas Fratrum. During the reign 
of Maximilian II (156-t— 1576) the Brethren enjoyed 
peace, and united with the Lutherans and Reformed in 
the presentation of the Confessio Bohemica to this mon- 
arch (1575). His successor, Rudolph II, was constrained 
by his barons to grant a charter which established re- 
ligious liberty in Bohemia and Moravia (1009). An 
Evangelical Consistory was formed at Prague, in which 
body the Brethren were represented by one of their bish- 
ops. They were now a legally acknowledged Church. 
But the Bohemian revolution in 1619, eaused by the 
accession of Ferdinand II, a bigoted Romanist, to the 
throne, brought about a change in the religious aft'airs 
of the kingdom. The Protestants and their rival king, 
Frederick of the Palatinate, were totally defeated at the 
battle of the White Mountain, near Prague, in 1620; 
the Bohemian revolution developed into a European war 
of thirty terrible years ; and Bohemia and Moravia fell 
wholly into the power of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In 1621, Ferdinand II began the so-called “anti-Refor- 
mation” in those countries, after having executed a num- 
ber of the leading Protestant nobles. Commissioners, 
accompanied by Jesuits and soldiers, were sent from 
place to place to force the inhabitants to embrace Ro- 
manism. Many were put to death ; more than 30,000 
families emigrated; the rest were driven into an out- 
ward subjection to the Catholic faith. The Unitas Fra- 
trum, as well as the Lutheran and Reformed ehurehes, 
were swept from the kingdom (1627). But the Breth- 
ren reappeared as a Church in exile. The contingent 
which they furnished to the emigration was, in propor- 
tion to the whole number of members in each body, 
three or four times larger than that either of the Lu- 
therans or of the Reformed. About one hundred new 
parishes were organized, chiefly in Prussia, Hungary, 
and Poland ; and the executive council which governed 
the Church was set up at Lissa, in the country last 
named. The hope of returning to Bohemia and Mora- 
via at the close of the Thirty-Years’ War was generally 
entertained by the Brethren; but the Peace of West- 
phalia (1648) painfully undeceived them. Their native 
land was excluded from the benefits of religious liberty. 
Eight years later, the colony which had been gathered 
at Lissa was broken up (1656) in the war between Po- 
land and Sweden. The members of the council scat- 
tered; the Polish parishes united with the Reformed 
Church ; while some sort of a superintendence over the 
rest was kept up by bishop Amos Comenius (q.v.),who 
had found an asylum at Amsterdam. This eminent 


divine hoped and prayed for the resuscitation of the 
Unitas Fratrum. To this end he published its history 
and a new catechism, republished the Ratio Discipline e, 
which had been adopted in 1616, and which was an offi- 
cial account of its constitution and discipline, and cared 
for the perpetuation of the episcopacy. After his death, 
in 1670, the scattered parishes of the Brethren were grad- 
ually absorbed by other Protestant churches. But the 
episcopal succession was maintained in the midst of that 
union between the Reformed and the Brethren which 
had been brought about in Poland; while in Bohemia 
and Moravia a remnant secretly worshipped God ac- 
cording to the custom of their fathers, and never relin- 
quished the hope of a renewal of their Church. This 
state of affairs continued for half a century; and then 
their expectations were fulfilled. See Moravian Breth- 
ren, the Renewed (No. 2 below). 

II. Ministry, Constitution, Worship, Ritual, and Dis- 
cipline . — The ministry of the Brethren consisted of three 
orders : bishops, priests, and deacons. In the course of 
time assistant bishops were associated with the bishops. 
These latter were often called Seniors, also Antistites; 
and the assistants Conseniors. Acolytes were young 
men preparing for the ministry, who performed certain 
inferior functions in connection with public worship, 
but were not ordained. The deacons instructed the 
young, occasionally preached, baptized, when directed 
to do so by a priest, and assisted at but never adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper. A priest stood at the head of 
each parish, and exercised all the duties usually connect- 
ed with the priesthood. In the bishops was vested the 
power to ordain, to appoint pastors to the various par- 
ishes, to hold visitations, to superintend the printing- 
offices, and in general to oversee the Church. Each 
bishop had a diocese of his own, but all of them to- 
gether — their number varying from four to six — were 
associated with from six to eight assistant bishops as a 
council. Of this council the primate among the bishops 
was president. He enjoyed certain prerogatives, but 
could undertake nothing of importance without con- 
sulting his colleagues. Another of the bishops was sec- 
retary of the council. It was his duty to care for the 
records of the Church, and to examine and answer, if 
necessary, the publications which appeared against it. 
Bishops and assistant bishops were elected by the min- 
isters, and the council was responsible to the General 
Synod, which met every three or four years. In this 
synod all the bishops, assistant bishops, and priests of 
the Bohemian, Moravian, and Polish provinces, into 
which the Unitas Fratrum was gradually divided, had 
seats. The deacons and acolytes, as also lay patrons of 
the churches, likewise attended, but without a vote. 
The bishops and their assistants constituted the upper 
house, and the priests the lower. Each house met by 
itself. Diocesan synods were held in order to legislate 
for a particular diocese, but their acts were reported to 
the council, and by it to the General Synod. Owing 
to the frequent persecutions that occurred, and to the 
idea that the cares of a family would interfere with the 
usefulness of the ministers, they were, for the most part, 
unmarried. There was no law enjoining celibacy; it 
was a usage, which gradually fell into desuetude. To- 
wards the end of the I6th century an unmarried priest 
or bishop was the exception. 

The membership of a parish was divided into begin- 
ners, that is, children and new converts from Romanism ; 
proficients, or full members ; and perfect, or such as were 
“so established in faith, love, and hope as to be able to 
enlighten others.” From this last class were elected the 
civil elders, who constituted the advisers of the priest in 
spiritual things; the eediles, who managed the external 
affairs of a parish ; and the almoners, who administered 
the poor fund. Turning to worship and ritual, we find 
that four regular services were held every Sunday ; the 
second one in the morning being “the great service,” 
when a sermon on the Gospels was delivered. In the 
early service the prophets, and in the afternoon service 
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the apostolic writings, were explained ; while the even- 
ing was devoted to the reading of the Bible in order, 
with instructive remarks. Throughout the summer, the 
young were taught the Catechism at noon. The Holy 
Communion was celebrated lour times a year, but could 
be held more frequently. Confirmation took place gen- 
erally at the time of the bishop’s annual visitation. The 
principal festivals of the ecclesiastical year were ob- 
served, and special days for fasting and prayer appoint- 
ed. There were three degrees of discipline. Private 
admonition and reproof constituted the first, public re- 
proof and suspension from the Lord’s Supper the second, 
and total exclusion from the Church the third. The 
olhcinl account of the constitution and discipline of the 
Brethren opens with the following general principles: 1 
“ There are in Christianity some things essential (cssen- 
tialia), some things auxiliary (miuisterialia), and some 
things accidental (accidentalia). Essentials are those in 
which the salvation of man is immediately placed,” i. e. 
cardinal doctrines; “auxiliaries are means of grace, the 
Word, the keys, and the sacraments; accidentals are 
the ceremonies and external rites of religion.” For a 
more thorough study of this subject, consult Lasitii 
Histories de Oriyine et Ilebus Gestis Fratrum Jiohemico - 
rum, Liber Veterus , edited by Comeuius in 1649, and 
containing a full description of the constitution ami dis- 
cipline — a very rare work; J. A. Comenii Ecclesice Fra- 
trum Bohemorum Kpiscopi , I/istoria Fratrum Bohenio - 
rum , eorum Ordo et Bisciplina Kcclesiastica (republished 
at llalle in 1702, by Buddaeus) ; Kiippcn, Kirchenord- 
nung u. Disci plin der JIussit. B. Kirche in B. v. M. (Leip- 
sic, 1845); Seifferth, Church Constitution of the Boh. and 
Morav. Brethren, the original Latin, with a Translation 
and Xotes (Loud. 18GC), 

III. Schools and Literary Activity, — The Brethren de- 
voted themselves to education. Their earliest schools 
were found in the parsonages of the priests. Many of 
these, instead of families, had classes of young acolytes 
living with them, whom they trained for the ministry. 
Next were instituted parochial schools, in which a thor- 
ough elementary education was given, including Latin, 
and which were frequented by large numbers of pupils 
not connected with the Church. In 1574 a classical 
school or college, with professor F.srom BiUlinger, from 
Wittenberg, as its rector, was founded at Eibenschiitz, 
in Moravia; soon after another at Meseritsch, in the 
same country; and in 1585 a third at Lissa, in Poland. 
Of this last Amos Comenius subsequently became the 
rector. These colleges were attended by many young 
nobles, not excepting such as were of the Catholic faith. 
In 1585 three theological seminaries were opened at 
Jungbunzlau, in Bohemia, and at 1 ’reran and Eiben- 
sehiitz, in Moravia. The training of acolytes in the 
parsonages was, however, not given up. 

By the side of such efforts to promote education may 
well be put the literary activity of the Brethren. This 
was extraordinary, far surpassing that of the national and 
Itoman Catholic churches, and competing even with that 
of the Beformers. The Unitas Fratrum had four publi- 
cation oflices: three in Bohemia, the tirst established in 
1500, and one in Poland. From these offices, and from sev- 
eral public presses, which were often used, came forth a 
multitude of publications in Bohemian, Polish, Herman, 
and Latin, comprising the Holy Scriptures, hymn-books 
and catechisms, confessions of faith, excgetical and doc- 
trinal works, books and tracts of a devotional character, 
polemical writings, and in the time of Comenius school- 
books, didactic works, and philosophical treatises. In 
addition to this prolific author, whose works numbered 
over ninety, the principal writers were Luke of Prague 
(eighty works), Augusta, Blahoslav (twenty-two works, 
among them a Bohemian (Irammar, still in use), Lo- 
renz. vEneas, Turnovius, Ephraim, Aristo, Bvhiuski, ete. 
Their Latin diction was often rough, but their Bohe- 
mian style pure, elegant, and forcible. In this respect 
they reached a standard which has never been surpassed. 
Excepting the writings of Comenius, the literature of 


the Brethren was mostly lost in the anti-Beformation, 
when evangelical books of every kind were committed 
to the dames. The most important of those works 
which have been preserved are the Kraliz Bible (q. v.), 
the catechisms, the confessions of faith, and the hymn- 
books. The lirst Catechism in Bohemian appeared in 
1505; the second, in Bohemian and Herman, in 15*22, 
republished bv Zezschwitz in 1863, translated into Eng- 
lish by Schweinitz in 1869; the third, in Herman, by J. 
Hyrck, in 1554 and 1555; the fourth, the “Hreater Cat- 
echism,” in Latin, in 1616; the tilth, the “Shorter Cat- 
echism,” in Herman and Polish; and the sixth, the 
Catechism of Comenius, in Herman, in 1611. Several 
others are mentioned, of which, however, little is known, 
except that one of them was a tetraglot — in Hreek, 
Latin, Bohemian, and Herman — published in 1615. 
There were twelve dillerent confessions of faith, in Bo- 
hemian, Herman, Latin, and Polish. Hindely counts 
up thirty-four, but of these the majority were merely 
new editions of the same Confession. The most impor- 
tant are, the Confession of 1533, printed in Herman at 
Wittenberg, preface by Luther, presented to the mar- 
grave of Brandenburg — very rare, a copy in the Bohe- 
mian Museum at Prague; the Confession of 1535, in 
Latin, with a historical introduction, presented by a 
deputation of bishops and nobles to Ferdinand II at Vi- 
enna, found in Niemover’s Collect io, p. 771-818, pub- 
lished in a revised form at Wittenberg in 1538, together 
with a Latin version of the Confession of 1533, both in 
one volume, under the supervision of Luther, who sup- 
plied the work with a preface, found in Lydii Waldensia, 
ii, 344, etc. ; and the Confession of 1573, in Latin and 
Herman, based upon all the previous confessions, giving 
the matured doctrines of the Church, embracing a his- 
torical procemium by BiUlinger, ami printed at Witten- 
berg, under the direction of the theological faculty of 
the university, the Latin Confession found in Lydii 
1 1 'aldensia, iii, 95-256, and the Herman in K dehor, p. 
161-256. The hymuologv of the Brethren was one of 
the chief means which they used for spreading the Gos- 
pel and promoting spirituality. The}* gave to the na- 
tional fondness for song a sacred direction. Their hymns 
were doctrinal; the Herman versification was hard, 
the Bohemian soft and smooth; the tunes, which were 
printed out in the hymn-books, wore in part the old 
Gregorian, in part borrowed from the Herman, and in 
part popular melodies adapted. In spite of their rough- 
ness, the Herman hymns, whose simplicity and devo- 
tion, fervor and loving spirit, Herder highly commends, 
found favor in the churches of the Be formation, while 
the Bohemian expressed, says Chlumeckv, “ the deep 
religious feelings of the people, and were a blossom of 
the national life, showing forth the Slavonic ideal of a 
sanctified mind.” The lirst Bohemian Hymn-book ap- 
peared in 1504; the second, which was the masterpiece 
of the Brethren’s hymuologv, containing 743 hymns, in 
1661. This latter passed through a number of editions. 
The first Herman llymn-book was published in 1531; 
the second in 1543; the third and best in 1566. This 
was dedicated to Maximilian II. contained 411 hymns, 
and was frequently republished. Polish hymn-books 
came out in 1554 and 1569. 

IV. Doctrines. — For an exposition of the cardinal 
views of the Christian faith, as taught by the Brethren, 
the reader is referred to the works cited below*. These 
doctrines agreed, in the main, with those of the Be- 
formers. Hindely (B. C.\ Zezschwitz (Lutli.), and 
some other writers, try to show that the Uuitas Fra- 
trum did not hold to justification by faith. Hindely 
asserts that its stand-point in this respect was altogether 
Bomish; hut this is disproved by the standards, al- 
though some of the private and polemical writings of 
Luke of Prague produce such an impression. In order 
to promote holy living, the Brethren strongly insisted 
on good works; but they taught that men are saved by 
faith, which they never understood in the Bomish sense, 
and they utterly rejected an opus operutum. In their 
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earlier confessions and catechisms, following Huss, they 
distinguished between credere de Deo , credere Deo , and 
credere in Deum. The first is faith in God’s existence ; 
the second faith in his revelation through his Word; 
the third that faith by which a man appropriates to 
himself God’s grace in Christ, and consecrates himself 
to Christ’s service. Prior to the Reformation, the Breth- 
ren accepted the seven sacraments of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church ; after that, about 1530, they repudiated all 
but baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Up to that time, 
moreover, their views of baptism were peculiar. They 
rebaptized converts from the Roman Catholic and na- 
tional churches, because they deemed both to be idola- 
trous; and they extended this practice to the young, 
because they considered personal faith an essential con- 
dition of the baptismal covenant. But they did not on 
this account reject infant baptism. Children were bap- 
tized soon after their birth, and thus dedicated to God; 
then they were rebaptized, after a thorough course of in- 
struction in the Catechism, when old enough to exercise 
personal faith, and thus brought into full communion 
with the Church. This practice, however, was relin- 
quished by a formal act of the General Synod of 1534, 
and confirmation substituted in the place of rebaptism. 
Touching the Lord’s Supper, the Brethren taught that 
it is to be received in faith, to be defined in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, and every human explanation of 
that language to be avoided, except in so far that the 
spiritual, and not the real, presence is to be held. To 
this view they remained faithful, and were consequent- 
ly often misunderstood both by the Catholics and the 
Utraquists on the one part, and by the Lutherans and 
the Reformed on the other. The great aim of the 
Brethren was to discountenance speculations and con- 
troversies with regard to this point. Finally, from the 
earliest times, they rejected purgatory, the adoration of 
the saints, and the worship of the Virgin Mary. For a 
further investigation of their doctrinal system, the fol- 
lowing works are specially important : Balthasar Lvdii 
Waldensia (tom. i, Rotterdam, 1616; tom. ii, Dordrecht, 
1617), containing a number of their confessions; Ko- 
cher, Glanbensbekenntnisse der Bohm. Br’uder (Frankfort 
and Leipsic, 1741); Ehwalt, A lie u. neue Lehre der 
BOhm. Briider (Dantzic, 1756); Kocher, Katechetische 
Geschichte (Jena, 1763); Xiemeyer, Collectio Confessio- 
num in ecclesiis reformaiis publicatarum (Leipsic, 1840); 
Gindely, Ueber die doymat. Ansichten d. Bohm. Br'uder ; 
in the 13th vol. of the Transactiom of the Alcademie der 
Wissenschufen (Vienna, 1851, from the Roman Catholic 
stand-point); Zezsclnvitz, Katechismen d. Wahlenser u. 
Bohm. Br'uder (Erlangen, 1863, from the ultra-Lutheran 
stand-point) ; The Catechism of the Boh. Brethren, trans- 
lated from the old German by E. de Schweinitz (Beth- 
lehem, 1869); Die Lehrweise d. Bohm. Briider, by Dr. 
Plitt, in the Theol. Stud. u. Kril. of 1868. 

V. Literature. — Until comparatively recent times the 
only sources of the history of the Bohemian Brethren 
were the following : .4 History in Latin, in Eight Books, 
by J. Lasitius, a Pole, written in 1560-70, but never pub- 
lished — two MSS. extant, at Herrnhut and Gottingen ; 
Ilistorica Xarratio de Fratrum Orthodoxorum ecclesiis 
in Bohemia, Moravia, et Polonia, written between 1570 
and 1574, by Joachim Camerarius, published, after his 
death, at Heidelberg, 1605 ; Regenvolscii (Adrian Wen- 
gersky) Sy sterna historico - chronologicnm ecclesiannn 
Slavonicarum (Utrecht, 1652; Amsterd. 1679); J. A. Co- 
menii Ratio Discipline, etc. (Lissa, 1632; Amsterdam, 
1660 ; Halle, 1702). On these sources were based, Cranz, 
Ancient Hist, of the Brethren (Lond. 1780); Gedenktaye 
d. alten Bruderkirche (Gnadau, 1821) ; Holmes, Hist, of 
the Prot . Church of the U. B. (London, 1825, 2 vols.); 
Rieger, Die alten u. neuen Bohm. Briider (St. Ziillich, 

1 734) ; Lochner, Entstehung, etc., d. Briideryemeine in Bbh- 
men u. Mdhren (Nlirnb. 1832) ; Carpzov, Religions- Enter- 
suchung d. Bohm. Briider (Leipsic, 1742; a bitter enemy 
of the Brethren); Bost, Hist, of the Boh. and Morav. j 
Brethren (Lond. 1848). In 1842 a Moravian clergyman I 


discovered, in one of the churches at Lissa, thirteen folio 
volumes of MSS., which proved to be the long-lost ar- 
chives of the Bohemian Brethren, and which were pur- 
chased by the Moravian Church, and removed to Herrn- 
hut. They are known and cited as the Lissa Folios. 
The 14tli volume was subsequently discovered at Prague. 
About the same time other original records were found: 
Jaffet’s Hist. MSS. in the library at Herrnhut, Blahos- 
law’s MSS. at Prague, etc. These various documents 
have thrown an entirely new light upon the history of 
the Bohemian Brethren, and have been used particularly 
by Professor A. Gindely, a Roman Catholic, who has pro- 
duced : Geschichte der Bohmischen Briider (Prague, 1857, 
2 vols.) ; Quellen zur Geschichte d. B. B. (Vienna, 1859 ; 
very important, containing many of the documents of 
the Lissa Folios) ; Dekreten d. Briider Unitat (Prague, 
1865, being the enactments of the General Synod, in the 
original Bohemian) ; Rudolph II a. seine Zeit (Prague, 
1868, 2 vols.) ; Gesch. d. 30 jcihriyen Krieges (Prague, 1 869, 
2 vols.) ; Ueber des J. A . Comenius Leben (Vienna, 1855, 
in the 15th vol. of the Transactions of the Akademie ). 
Other works based upon the new sources are : Palacky, 
Geschichte v. Bohmen (Prague, 1844-67, 10 vols.) ; J. Fied- 
ler, Todtenbach der Geistlichkeit der Bohm. Bnider (Vi- 
enna, 1863, being the official necrology of the ministers 
of the U. F., in Bohemian ; transl. into German in 1872) ; 
H. L. Rcichel, Geschichte d. alten Bruderkirche (Rotlienb. 
1850) ; Croger, Geschichte d. alten Bruderkirche (Gnadau, 
1865, 2 vols. ; reviewed in The Moravian Feb. 14, 1867) ; 
Bcnham, Origin and Episcopate of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren (Lond. 1867) ; Schweinitz, Moravian Episcopate 
(Bethlehem, 1865); Schweinitz, Moravian Manual {ibid. 
1869); Benham, Life of Comenius (Lond. 1858); Czer- 
wenka, Geschichte d. Evany. Kirche in Bohmen (Biele- 
feld and Leipsic, 1869 and 1870, 2 vols., containing the 
best history of the Brethren that has yet been written) ; 
Pescheck, Ref. and A nti-Reformation in Bohemia (Lond. 
1845, 2 vols., from the German). Consult the following 
periodicals: Lond. Qn. Rev. April, 1857, art. x; Amer. 
Presb. Qn. July, 1858; July, 1864, art. ii ; Ch. Rev. July, 
1865; April, 1866; Meth. Qu. Rev. July, 1863, p. 516; 
April, 1870, p. 265; Princeton Rev. vii, 77; Christian 
Examiner, lxvi, 1 sq. Compare also the works cited in 
the body of this article. Sources for the history of the 
Brethren in Poland are: Jablonski,//7sf. Consensus San- 
dominensis (Berlin, 1731) ; Krasinski, Reformation in 
Poland (Lond. 1840, 2 vols.) ; Fischer, Geschichte der 
Ref. in Polen (Griitz, 1856, 2 vols.). The article in Her- 
zog's Encyklopadie, by Dicckhoff, entitled “Bohmische 
Briider,” was written without any knowledge of the new 
sources. It was consequently supplemented by Zezsch- 
witz, in the article “ Lukas v. Prag,” vol. xx, conceived 
from an ultra-Lutheran point of view. (E. de S.). 

2. The Renewed 31 or avian Brethren, so called 
because they form the resuscitated Church of the An- 
cient Moravian Brethren (see No. 1, above). They are 
commonly known as “The Moravians,” and “The Mo- 
ravian Church,” inasmuch as they originally came from 
Moravia. Their official title is “ The United Breth- 
ren,” or Unit as Fratrum. 

I. History.— At the close of the Bohemian anti-Bef- 
ormation (1627), a remnant of the Brethren remained 
concealed in Bohemia and Moravia, and for many years 
kept up religious services in secret according to the 
faith and usages of the fathers. This “hidden seed,” as 
it is generally called, was revealed in 1722, when two 
families, named Ncisser, escaped from Moravia under the 
guidance of Christian David, “ the servant of the Lord,” 
and settled on the domain of Berthelsdorf, in Saxony, 
by the invitation of its young owner, count Nicholas 
Lewis de Zinzendorf (q.v.). In the course of the next 
seven years (1722-29), about three hundred other Breth- 
ren from Moravia and Bohemia emigrated in little com- 
panies to the same place, leaving their houses and lands 
to be confiscated by the Austrian government, and 
braving the punishments which were inflicted on those 
refugees who fell into its hands. They built a town 
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called Ilerrnhut, or “ The Watch of the Lord/’ to which j 
godly men from various parts of Germany were soon 
attracted, so that its population rapidly increased. In 
the midst of this colony the Church of the Brethren 
was renewed, through the introduction of the ancient 
discipline, preserved in the Ratio Discipline of Amos Co- 
meuius, and through the transfer of the venerable epis- 
copate, which had been kept up with such care, in spent 
contra spent, even after the ancient Church, as a visible 
organization, had ceased to exist. This transfer was 
made at Berlin. March 13, 1735. on which day David 
Nitschmann was consecrated as the lirst bishop of the 
Ben owed Church, by Daniel Ernst Jablonski and Chris- 
tian Sitkovius, the two surviving bishops of the ancient 
line. 

In considering this renewal, two points are important. 
First, it was not a scheme of man, but altogether a 
work of God. lienee it bears a reality, and assumes its 
place in history with an authority, for both of which 
we would look in vain had a mere human plan been car- 
ried out. When Zinzendorf offered his estate as a ref- 
uge for the Brethren, he had not the remotest idea of 
renewing their Church, of which he knew little or noth- 
ing. -Long before they came to his domain his aims 
in the interests of the Gospel had received an entirely 
different direction through the pietism of Spcner. Nor 
did the Moravians themselves, when they began to em- 
igrate, agree to reorganize in some other land. They 
left the issue of their flight in the hands of God. It 
was only by degrees that both parties were led to un- 
derstand the divine will. The failure of his own plans, 
and other circumstances beyond his control, at last in- 
duced Zinzendorf to identify himself with the Brethren, 
and to labor for the resuscitation of their Church; while 
the gradual increase of their number at Ilerrnhut, and 
the opportunity which they there had to consult and 
to tell each other of the pious hopes of their fathers, 
gave them courage to maintain their independence, and 
to look for a new Unites Fratrum. Secondly, this re- 
newal involved a union of the German clement of piet- 
ism with the Slavonic element of the ancient Breth- 
ren’s Church. Thus arose some principles which were 
not found in the latter, and a polity of exclusivism that 
gave a peculiar tendency for more than a century to 
the Moravians of the modern period. Zinzendorf was a 
Lutheran bv birth, education, and conviction. He was 
devoted to the system of Spener, who had been one of 
his sponsors at his baptism, and especially to the pro- 
ject of establishing ‘‘little churches in the Church" 
(ecclesiole in ecclesiti), in other words, unions or associa- 
tions of converted persons within a regular parish, fur 
the purpose of personal edification, lienee the great 
aim which shaped his course was not to interfere with 
the State Church, but to develop Spener’s idea in such 
a way that the Brethren would constitute, on the one 
hand, an independent Church, and yet, on the other, be 
a union of believers within the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of the various countries in which they might 
settle. Accordingly, wherever they spread, exclusive 
towns were founded, in which religion controlled not 
only spiritual, but also social and industrial interests; 
from which the vices and follies of the world were ban- 
ished, and where none but. Brethren were allowed to 
hold real estate. 'Flint the Church could not, with 
such a system, enlarge its borders to any great extent in 
its home-field is evident. That its avowed purpose was 
to remain small is equally clear. The Moravian ele- 
ment, indeed, which drew its life from the old Unitas 
Fratrum. struggled for a time to gain free scope and ex- 
pand. But Zinzendorf s views prevailed in the end. and 
were consistently carried out. Here and there Mora- 
vian villages were planted, as a leaven iu Christendom. 
Such villages were to know nothing of a mere nominal 
Church-membership. All their inhabitants were to be 
true followers of Christ ; ami within their secure re- 
treats they were to cultivate simplicity and lowly-mind- 
edness, to foster holiness and love, to show forth a guile- 


less spirit and a beautiful brotherhood. This constituted 
Zinzendorf’s ideal, which was crowned with wonderful 
success. 

At the time of Zinzendorf’s death (17G0), the Breth- 
ren were established iu most of the Brotestant states of 
Germany, in Holland, Great Britain, and North Amer- 
ica, and after his decease they spread to Bussia, Den- 
mark, and Baden. In all of these countries they were 
represented by exclusive settlements; in Great Britain 
and America they had, besides, a number of churches 
in which their peculiar system did not prevail, 'file 
various governments granted them liberal concessions, 
and made them independent of the State Church; the 
Parliament of Great Britain, with the full concurrence 
of the bench of bishops, acknowledged them in 1749 as 
‘•an ancient episcopal Church,” and passed an act en- 
couraging them to settle in the North American colo- 
nies. On the part of the theologians of the day. how- 
ever, the same fraternal spirit was not always manifest- 
ed. Lutheran divines, especially, began to publish bit- 
ter attacks upon the Brethren. That these, in this early 
period of their history, gave just cause of offence, at least 
to some extent, cannot be denied. In the first place, the 
controlling influence of the Church was carried to un- 
reasonable extremes, particularly as regards the sacred 
rights of the marriage relation and of the family. These 
were interfered with. In order to educate a chosen gen- 
’ eration for work in the kingdom of God, the Church un- 
dertook the training of the children almost to the exclu- 
sion of parental rule. In the second place, about the year 
1745 there began to appear in the churches of Middle 
Germany a spirit of fanaticism, which spread to some 
other Moravian towns on the Continent, and even to 
Great Britain. Those in x\meriea were not affected. It 
was a fanaticism which grew out of a one-sided view of 
the relation of believers to Christ. The Brethren spoke 
of him in a fanciful and antiscriptural style. A new 
religious phraseology, unwarranted by the Bible, gained 
the supremacy. The wounds of Jesus, and particularly 
the wound in his side, were apostrophized iu the most 
extravagant terms. Images were used more sensuous 
than anything found iu the Song of Solomon. Ilymns 
abounded that poured forth puerilities and sentimental 
nonsense like a flood. This state of affairs, which in 
Moravian history is designated “ the time of sifting,” 
continued for about live years, reaching its climax in 
1749. When Zinzendorf and his coadjutors awoke to a 
sense of the danger which was threatening the Church, 
they adopted the most energetic measures to bring back 
the fanatics to the true faith. By the blessing of God 
they succeeded ; the Church was fully restored to sound 
doctrine and scriptural practice. This is an experience 
without a parallel in ecclesiastical history, and shows 
how firmly it was founded upon Christ as its chief cor- 
ner-stone. This, too, is the sufficient answer to those 
assaults which were then made upon it by Bimius, by 
the author of The Moravians Detected, and by a legion 
of other writers, whose publications have been collected 
by the librarian of the archives at Ilerrnhut, where 
they fill up a large book-case, and are examined as lit- 
erary curiosities by the visitor of the present day. 

The best evidence of the entire suppression of fanati- 
cism is the fact that the Moravian settlements, subse- 
quent to 1750, not only continued to be centres of a 
widely spread influence fur good, but also exercised such 
influence in an ever-increasing degree throughout the 
world. However exclusive their system, they were not 
market-places in which the people stood idle all the day ; 
oil the contrary, there were various ways in which these 
towns made their power to be felt. They gave a direc- 
tion to chosen men of God, who became illustrious b ail- 
ors in other parts of Christendom— ns. for i list mice, to 
John Wesley, to Schleiermaeher. ami to Knapp; they 
were cities of refuge for the pure Gospel during the long 
reign of rationalism in Germany; they educated in their 
boarding-schools thousands of young people not con- 
nected with the Moravian Church; they originated a 
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vast home missionary work, which will he describetl be- 
low, under the head of “Diaspora;” and they sent out 
so large an army of missionaries into heathen lands that 
by common consent the Moravians are recognised as the 
standard-bearers in the foreign missionary work of mod- 
ern times. 

Since the beginning of the present century various 
modifications have been introduced in the Church, es- 
pecially such as set aside any undue interference on its 
part with the rights of the family. The General Synod 
of 1857 undertook a thorough revision of the Constitu- 
tion, on the basis of local independence in the three 
“provinces” of the Unitas Fratrum, 

II. Moravian Towns.— There still exist fifteen exclu- 
sively Moravian settlements on the Continent of Europe, 
and four in Great Britain. In such settlements the mem- 
bership is divided into seven classes, called “ choirs,” 
from the Greek yopoc. These classes are : the married 
couples, the widowed, the unmarried men, the unmar- 
ried women, the boys, the girls, and the little children. 
Each class is committed to the supervision of an elder. 
Growing out of this system, we find in every Moravian 
town a Brethren's , a Sisters', and a Widows' House. In 
a Brethren’s House, unmarried men live together and 
carry on trades, the profits of which go to support the 
establishment, as also the enterprises of the Church in 
general. A Sisters’ House is inhabited by unmarried 
women, who maintain themselves by work suited to 
their sex. In each house there is a prayer-hall, where 
daily religious services are held. A common kitchen 
supplies the inmates with their meals. There is noth- 
ing monastic in the principles underlying these estab- 
lishments, or in the regulations by which they are gov- 
erned. The inmates are bound by no vow, and can 
leave at their option. A Widows’ House is a home for 
widows, supplying them with all the comforts which 
they need at moderate charges, and enabling the poor- 
est to live in a respectable manner. Each house has a 
spiritual and a temporal superintendent. The settle- 
ments in general are governed by two boards : the one, 
called the “Elders’ Conference,” with the senior pastor 
at its head, attends to the spiritual affairs; the other, 
called the “ Board of Overseers,” with the “ warden” as 
its president, to financial and municipal matters. On 
business of importance, a general meeting of the adult 
male members is convened. These towns at present 
count among their inhabitants not a few who are not 
members of the Moravian Church. Such residents, un- 
til recently, were not permitted to own real estate. This 
fundamental principle is now undergoing a change 
which will, without doubt, gradually lead to the aboli- 
tion of the entire system of exclusivism. 

III. The American Moravian Church. — The Mora- 
vians settled in Georgia in 1735, but left that colony in 
1740, on account of the war which had broken out with 
Spain. In the following year they founded Bethlehem, 
and subsequently Nazareth, in Pennsylvania. These 
towns, together with several smaller settlements, not 
only adopted exclusive principles, but also instituted a 
communism of labor. “ The lands were the property 
of the Church, and the farms and various departments 
of mechanical industry were stocked by it and worked 
for its benefit. In return, the Church provided the in- 
habitants with all the necessaries of life. Whoever had 
private means, retained them. There was no common 
treasury, such as we find among the primitive Chris- 
tians.” This pecidiar social system, which bore the 
name of “ Economy,” and which has given rise to the er- 
roneous idea that there prevailed at one time a commu- 
nity of goods among the Moravians, existed for twenty 
years (1742-62). It accomplished great results. Each 
member of the “ Economy” was pledged “ to devote his 
time and powers in whatever direction they could be 
most advantageously applied for the spread of the Gos- 
pel.” Hence, while there proceeded from the Moravian 
settlements an unbroken succession of itinerants, who 
traversed the colonies and the Indian country in eve.ry 


direction, preaching Christ Jesns and him crucified, there 
labored at home a body of farmers and mechanics in or- 
der to maintain this extensive mission. After the abro- 
gation of the “Economy,” the Church for eighty years 
continued to uphold its foreign exclusive polity. It is 
true there were a number of organizations not exclu- 
sive, but these were looked upon as of secondary im- 
portance, and were characterized as mere “city and 
country congregations.” Consequently the Moravians 
of the United States could expand as little as their 
brethren in Europe. From 1844 to 1856, however, the 
old system was gradually relinquished, and has now 
ceased to exist. There no longer are any Moravian 
towns in this country. The American Moravian Church 
now stands on the same footing as the other Protestant 
denominations of the land, and is pursuing the same pol- 
icy of extension. In the last twenty years it has nearly 
doubled its membership, and flourished in other re- 
spects. 

IV. The Constitution . — The Unitas Fratrum is dis- 
tributed into three provinces , the German, British, and 
American, which are independent in all provincial af- 
fairs, but form one organic whole in regard to the funda- 
mental principles of doctrine, discipline, and ritual, as 
also in carrying on the work of foreign missions. Hence 
we find a provincial and a general government. Each 
province has a Provincial Synod, which elects from time 
to time a board of bishops and other ministers, styled 
the “ Provincial Elders’ Conference,” to administer the 
government in the interval between the synods. To 
this board is committed the power of appointing the 
ministers to their several parishes. It is responsible to 
the synod. The Provincial Board of the American 
Province consists of three members, has its seat at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and is elected every six years. The Amer- 
ican Provincial Synod, composed of all ordained minis- 
ters and of lay delegates elected by the churches, meets 
triennially; and the province is divided into four dis- 
tricts, in each of which a District Synod is annually 
held. Every ten or twelve years a General Synod of 
the whole Unitas Fratrum is convened at Ilerrnhut, in 
Saxony. It consists of nine delegates from each prov- 
ince, elected by the Provincial Synod ; of representa- 
tives of the foreign missions ; and of such other members 
as are entitled to a seat by virtue of their office. This 
synod elects a board of twelve bishops and other min- 
isters, styled the “Unity’s Elders’ Conference,” which 
oversees the whole Church in so far as general princi- 
ples come into question, and superintends the foreign 
missionary work. At the present time the same Con- 
ference acts as the Provincial Board of the German 
Province. It has its seat in the castle of Bertlielsdorf, 
the former residence of count Zinzendorf. 

Y. Doctrines. — The Benewed Moravian Church does 
not, as was the case in the ancient Church of the Breth- 
ren, set forth its doctrines in a formal confession of faith, 
nor does it bind the consciences of its members to any 
which are not essential to salvation. Such essential 
doctrines, however, it publishes in its Catechism, its Eas- 
ter-morning Litany, and its Synodical Results, or code 
of statutes, drawn up and published by each General 
Synod. From this latter work, as issued by the Synod 
of 1869, we quote the following extract : 

“The points of doctrine which we deem most essential 
to salvation are : 

“ 1. The doctrine of the total depravity of human nat- 
ure: that there is no health in man, and that the fall ab- 
solutely deprived him of the divine image. 

“2.The doctrine of the love of God the Father, who has 
‘chosen us in Christ before the foundation of the world,’ 
and ‘so loved the world that he gave his only -begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ 

“3. The doctrine of the real godhead and the real man- 
hood of Jesus Christ: that God, the Creator of all things, 
was manifested in the flesh, and has reconciled the world 
unto himself; and that ‘he is before all things, aud by 
him all things consist.’ 

“4. The doctrine of the atonemeut, and satisfaction of 
Jesns Christ for ns: that he ‘was delivered for our of- 
fences, and was raised again for our justification;’ and 
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that in his merits alone we fiud forgiveness of sins and 
peace with God. 

“5. The doctrine of the Iloly Ghost, and the operations 
of his grace : that it is he who works in ns the knowledge 
of sin, faith in Jesus, and the wiluess that we are children 
of God. 

“6. The doctrine of the fruits of faith: that faith must 
manifest itself as a living and active principle, by a will- 
ing obedience to the commandtneuts of God, prompted by 
love and gratitude to him who died for us. 

“In conformity with these fundamental articles of 
faith, the great theme of onr preaching is Jesns Christ, in 
whom we have the grace of the Lord, the love of the Fa- 
ther, and the communion of the Iloly Ghost. We regard 
it as the main calling of the Brethren’s Church to pro- 
claim the Lord’s death, and to point to him, ‘as made of 
God unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.’” 

An authorized manual of doctrine is bishop Spangen- 
berg’s Exposition of Christian Doctrine as taught in the 
Church of the U. li. (Loud. 1784); a systematic work for 
theologians, although not authorized by the synod, is 
Fvangelische Glanbenslehre nach Sell rift und Erf ah rung 
(Gotha, 18G3), by Dr. Plitt, president of the German 
theological seminary. See also Zinzemlorfs Theologie 
(Gotha, 1809-71, 3 vols.), by the same author. 

VI. Ministry, Ritual, and Usages. — The ministry con- 
sists of bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The episco- 
pal office is not provincial, but represents the whole Uni- 
tas Fmtrunu lienee bishops have an official seat, not 
merely in the synods of the provinces in which they 
are stationed, but also in the General Synod; hence, too, 
they can be appointed only by this body, or by the Leni- 
ty’s ICldcrs’ Conference, although the American I’rov- 
ince has secured the right of nomination. From all 
this it is evident that the Moravian episcopacy is not 
diocesan, and that bishops arc not rulers of the Church 
ex officio, as was the case among the ancient Brethren. 
They are, however, almost invariably connected with 
the government by election to the Unity’s Elders’ Con- 
ference, or to the Provincial Boards, The president of 
the former is always a bishop; the presidents of the lat- 
ter are, as a general thing, the same. The contrary is 
the exception. In the episcopate is vested exclusively 
the power of ordaining; it constitutes, moreover, a body 
of men whose duty it is to look to the welfare of the 
entire Unitas F rat rum, in all its provinces and missions, 
and especially to bear it on their hearts in unceasing 
prayer before ( Jod. At present there arc eleven bishops 
in active service: four in America, two in England, 
and live in Germany. Of these, seven are members of 
the governing boards. 

The ritual is liturgical in its character. A litany is 
used every Sunday morning; free prayer is allowed in 
connection with the litany, and at other times. There 
are prescribed forms for baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
confirmation, ordination, marriage, and the burial of the 
dead; special offices of worship for parochial, boarding, 
and Sunday schools; liturgical services for the various 
festivals of the ecclesiastical year, such as Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, etc., which are all observed; and 
a particular litany for Easter morning, prayed annually 
at sunrise, and, wherever practicable, amid the graves 
ot them that sleep. Certain days commemorating im- 
portant events in Moravian history are celebrated, and 
in those churches in which the division of the mem- 
bership into “choirs” has been retained, which is the 
case not only in the exclusive settlements, each class 
observes an annual day of praise and covenanting, the 
festival closing with the 1 Ioly t 'ommunion. Lore-feasts 
arc held, in imitation of the ancient “ngap;e,” prepara- 
tory to the Lord’s .Supper, and on other occasions. At 
all liturgical services sacred music forms a prominent 
feature. Foot-washing (pcdilavium) was formerly prac- 
ticed on certain occasions within the limited circles of 
some of the “choirs," hut lias been universally discon- 
tinued since the beginning of the present century. The 
statement in this Cyclopedia. vol. iv, p. 010, taken from 
Herzog’s Real- Fncyliopiulie , iv. 030, that the Moravians 
still practice foot -washing, is therefore incorrect. At 
one time the lot was employed in the appointment of I 


ministers, and in connection with marriages. Its use 
in the former case has been greatly restricted, and is 
left to the discretion of each provincial board. In the 
American Church it is scarcely ever resorted to, except 
when a minister receiving an appointment requests its 
use. Touching marriages by lot, they were abolished, 
as a rule, by the General Synod of 1818. Since that 
time they have been almost unknown in the American 
Province. This usage, which has been so generally mis- 
understood and ridiculed outside of the Church, was a 
legitimate result of its controlling influence in all the 
relations of its members, and constituted, moreover, a 
, wonderful example of the childlike faith of the early 
[ Moravians. They gave themselves entirely into the 
f hands of God, lie was to lead them in all respects. 
In view of the loose ideas that prevail in our day with 
regard to the marriage contract, an intelligent mind 
cannot but admire such a spirit. That God did not put 
the confidence of the Brethren to shame is evident from 
the results of this practice. While it continued, there 
were fewer unhappy marriages among them than among 
the same number of people in any other denomination 
of Christians. This is a well-known fact, which can be 
established by statistics. Not a single divorce ever oc- 
curred. Without going into the details of this usage, 
we will merely add that any woman was at liberty to 
reject an offer of marriage even when sanctioned bv the 
lot. 

VII. Schools and Missions. — The Moravians have 48 
flourishing boarding-schools: 28 in the German Prov- 
ince, 15 in the British, and 5 in the American. They 
are intended for young people not connected with the 
Church, and educate annually about 2500 pupils of both 
sexes. The schools in the American Province are the 
following : Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies, at 
Bethlehem, Pa., founded in 1785 (200 pupils) ; Nazareth 
Hall, for boys, at Nazareth, Pa., founded in 1785 (125 pu- 
pils) ; Linden Ilall, at Litiz, l’a., founded in 1794 (75 pu- 
pils); Salem Female Academy, at Salem, N. C., founded 
in 1802 (200 pupils) ; Hope Academy, for girls, founded 
in 1800 (75 pupils). This province, moreover, has a 
flourishing theological seminary, with a classical de- 
partment. at Bethlehem. It was founded in 1807 ; re- 
organized in 1858. The British theological seminary is 
located at Fulneck, Yorkshire, England ; and the Ger- 
man seminary at Gaudcnfeld, in Silesia. The German 
Province has a prosperous college at Nisky, in Prussia. 

The work of foreign missions was begun in 1732, only 
ten years after the first house had been built at Herrn- 
hut, and when that settlement counted but 000 inhab- 
itants. Leonhard Dober and David Nitschmann were 
the pioneers, and established the first mission among 
the negro slaves of St. Thomas. Since that time the 
home Church has sent out 2347 missionaries, male and 
female. The following missions proved unsuccessful : 
Lapland (1734-35); among tin* Samoyedes, on the Arc- 
tic Ocean (1737-38); Ceylon (1738-41); Algiers (1740); 
Guinea, Most Africa (1737-41, and 1707-70); Persia 
(1747-50); Egypt (1752-83); East Indies (1759-90); 
among the Calmueks (1708-1823); Demcrara. South 
America (1835-40). At the present time the work em- 
braces the following fields, called “Mission Provinces:” 
Greenland (begun 1733); Labrador (1771); Indian 
Country of North America (1734); St. Thomas and St. 
John (1732); St. Croix (1732); Jamaica (1754); An- 
tigua (1750); St. Kitt’s (1775); Barhadoes (1705); Ta- 
hago (1790, renewed in 1827); Mosquito Coast (1848); 
Surinam (1735); South African Western Province (1730, 
renewed in 1792); South African Eastern Province 
(1728); Australia ( 18 19) ; Thibet (1853). This exten- 
sive work is supported by the contributions of the mem- 
bers of the Church, by the interest of funded legacies, 
by the donations of missionary associations, and by such 
revenue as the missions themselves can raise through 
voluntary gifts and the profits accruing from mercantile 
concerns and trades. The annual cost of the foreign 
missions is about $250,000. Ou retiring from the field 
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in consequence of sickness or old age, missionaries are 
pensioned. Their widows also receive a pension, and 
their children are educated at the expense of the Church. 
In other respects they are satisfied with a hare support. 
The converts are divided into four classes : New People , 
or applicants for religious instruction; Candidates for 
Baptism; Baptized Adults ; Communicants. The prin- 
cipal missionary associations are the following: The So- 
ciety of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen , founded in 1787, at Bethlehem, Pa.; 
The Wachovia Society of the United Brethren for Prop- 
agating the Gospel among the Heathen , founded in 1823, 
at Salem, N. C. ; The Brethren's Society for the Further- 
ance of the Gospel among the Heathen, founded in 1741, 
in England, supporting the mission in Labrador, and 
owning “The Harmony,” a missionary ship annually 
sent out to supply the missionaries with the necessaries 
of life ; The London A ssociation in A id of the Missions 
of the United Brethren, founded in 1817, and composed 
chicfiy of members not connected with the Moravian 
Church ; The Missionary Society of Zeist, in Holland, 
founded in 1793; and 7 'he Missionary Union of North 
Sleswick, founded in 1843. 

In addition to these foreign missions, the last General 
Council inaugurated a work in Bohemia (1870), in the 
midst of the ancient seats of the Brethren, which prom- 
ises to be successful. It already numbers four churches. 

Independently of the other provinces, the German 
Province carries on its Diaspora. This is a mission 
which receives its name from the Greek ciamtopd in 1 
Pet. i, 1, and which has for its object the evangelization 
of the European state churches, without depriving them 
of their members. Hence missionaries itinerate through 
Protestant Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, Livonia, Esthonia, and some other 
parts of Eussia, and organize “societies” for the purpose 
of prayer, of expounding the Scriptures, and of edifica- 
tion in general. The members of such societies do not 
leave the communion of the state churches. In the 
event of their disestablishment, however, which seems 
to be approaching, it is more than probable that the 
members of such “ societies” will fully join the Mora- 
vian Church, whose membership will thus be increased 
by thousands. Indeed such a change is now taking 
place in Switzerland, where, since the adoption of the 
new ecclesiastical laws (1873), three independent Mora- 
vian churches have grown out of the Diaspora. 

VI It. Statistics. — German Province: churches, 24, of 
which 15 are in Moravian towns ministers, 113; mem- 
bers, 7021. British Province: churches, 40; ministers, 
55 ; members, 5548 ; number in Sunday-schools, 4000. 
American Province: churches, 70 ; ministers, 80; mem- 
bers, 14,737 ; number in Sunday-schools, 6380. Foreign 
Missions : mission provinces, 1(3; stations, 92; out-sta- 
tions, 8; preaching-places, 307; ordained missionaries 
from Europe and America, 161 ; female assistants from 
Europe and America, 172; total of laborers from Europe 
and America, 333; native ordained missionaries, 6; na- 
tive assistants, 1111 ; normal schools, 7 ; day-schools, 210; 
scholars, 16,447; teachers (natives), 27G; monitors, 611; 
Sunday-schools, 92; scholars, 12,787 ; teachers, 1035 ; to- 
tal number of converts, 69,322. Bohemian Mission : sta- 
tions, 4 ; missionaries, 4 ; members, 150. Diaspora : cen- 
tral stations, 61 ; ordained missionaries, 33 ; unordained 
missionary assistants, 32 ; members, about 100,000. To- 
tals in home provinces of the. Unitas Fratrum : ministers, 
248; members, 27,906. Totals in missions: laborers, 
1454; members, 69,473. Totals in Diaspora: laborers, 
65; members of societies, 100,000. The Unitas Fratrum 
therefore has in all 1767 laborers engaged in the work 
of the Gospel, numbers 97,378 members, and has besides 
100,000 souls in its Diaspora societies. 

IX. Publications and Literature. — Periodicals of the 
German Province : Ilerrnhut (weekly) ; Der Briider- 
Bote (every alternate month) ; Nachrichten aus der Brii- 
dergemeine (monthly); Journal elc V Unite des Freres 
(monthly); Berigten uit de Hehlen-Wereld (monthly); 


Missionsblatt (monthly) ; Briidermissionsblatt fiir Kin- 
der (monthly). British Province: The Messenger 
(monthly); The Missionary Reporter (monthly); Peri- 
odical Accounts (quarterly). American Province: The 
Moravian (weekly) ; Der Bruderbotschafter (weekly) ; 
The Little Missionary (monthly). South African Mis- 
sion Province: De Bode (monthly); De Kinder -Friend 
(monthly). Besides these periodicals, there is an annual 
published by the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, entitled The 
Text-book, containing two passages from the Bible — one 
from the Old, the other from the New Testament — each 
with a corresponding stanza from the Hymn-book, and 
arranged for every day in the year. This annual lias 
appeared since 1731; it is published in German, Eng- 
lish, French, Swedish, Esquimau, and Negro- English ; 
and thousands of copies are circulated every year outside 
of the Moravian Church. 

'The denominational literature is very extensive. We 
mention only the most important works : Cranz, A ncient 
and Modern History of the Brethren (Lond. 1780); 
Holmes, History of the United Brethren (Lond. 1825, 2 
vols.) ; .4 concise History of the Unitas Fratrum (Lond. 
1862) ; The Moravian Manual (Bethlehem, Pa., 2d ed.), 
giving a short but complete account of the Church ; Bp. 
Croger, Geschichte der Erneuerten Brmlerkirche (Gna- 
dau, 1852-54, 3 vols.) ; Sehrautenbach, Zinzendorf und 
die Brudergemeine (Gnadau, 1851) ; Burckhardt. Zinzen- 
dorf und die Brudergemeine (Gotha, 1865); Memorial 
Days of the Renewed Church of the Brethren (Lond. 
1822); Results of the General Synod of 1869 (Lond. 1870); 
Plitt, Gemeine Gottes in ihreui Geist u. ihren Formen 
(Gotha, 1859). The principal works relating to the for- 
eign missions are: Holmes, Missions of the United Breth- 
ren (Lond. 1827) ; Cranz, Greenland (Lond. 1767,2 vols.) ; 
The Moravians in Greenland (Edinb. 1839) ; Oldendorp, 
Mission der B ruder aufden Kara'ibischen Inseln (Darby, 
1777); The Moravians in Jamaica (Lond. 1854); Los- 
kiel, Hist, of Indian Missions (Lond. 1794) ; Heckeweldcr, 
Hist. of the Indian Mission (Phila. 1817): Moravian Mis- 
sions among the Indians (Lond. 1838) ; Schweinitz, Life 
and Times of David Zeisberger (Phila. 1870). Works 
not emanating from the Church are: Bost, Hist, of the 
Moravian Brethren (Lond. 1848; an abridged translation 
of Hist, de VEglise des Freres de Boheme et Mom vie, 
Paris, 1844,2 vols.); Schaaf, Evangelische Briidergemein- 
de (Leipsic, 1825); Tholuck, Yermischte Bchriften, i, 
433; Muller, Selbstbekenntnisse merkwiirdiger Manner, 
vol. iii ; Schroder, Zinzendorf und Ilerrnhut (Nordhausen, 
1857) ; Bengel, Abriss d. Brudergemeinde (1751 ; reprint- 
ed in 1859 ; written against the Church) ; Litiz, Blicke 
in d. Vergangenheit u. Gegemvart d. B. K . (Lcipsic, 1846) ; 
Nitzsch, Kirchengeschichtliche Bedeutung d. Bruderge- 
meine (Berlin, 1853); Kurtz, Text-book of Church His- 
tory (Phila. 1862). This last work contains a chapter 
on the Moravians, dictated by the personal animosity of 
the author to their mission in Livonia, where he resides, 
and full of gross misstatements, as is shown in The 
Moravian Manual, p. 11-14. (E. de S.) 

Moravians. See Moravian Brethren. 

Morcelli, Stefaxo Antonio, a celebrated Ital- 
ian archaeologist, of the Order of Jesus, was born at Chi- 
ari Jan. 17, 1737 : studied at Rome, then joined the 
Jesuits; was sent to Eagusa, and afterwards returned to 
Rome, and was made professor in the Roman College. 
After the suppression of the order in 1773, Morcelli be- 
came librarian to cardinal Alessandro Albani, and while 
thus employed wrote his De Stilo Inscriptionum Latina- 
rum. libri iii (Rome, 1780, 4to). In 1790 he was elected 
provost of the chapter in his native town, and so inter- 
esting became this work to him that he refused the 
proffered see of Eagusa. He died in 1821. Few men 
lived more unselfishly than Morcelli. He liberally be- 
stowed of his own to the poor, and abounded in philan- 
thropic labors. Among other provisions, he founded an 
institution for the gratuitous education of young girls. 
Besides the work mentioned above, he wrote Inscripti- 
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ones Commentariis subject is (Home, 1783, 4to) : — Parergon 
Inscript ionnm Xovissimarum (Padua, ISIS, -fto) : — A a- 
lendariurn Ecclesice Constant inopolitanee cum Comment a- 
ri'is ill v stratum (Home, 1785, 2 vols. 4 to), from an ancient 
MS. anterior to the schism between the Eastern and 
Western churches. Morcelli translated the MS. from 
Creek into Latin, adding his own commentaries, and 
rendering it a valuable work on Church history:— Ex- 
planutio Ecclesiastica Suited (Iregorii. This Gregory 
was one of the earliest bishops of Agrigentum: — Africa 
Christiana (Brescia, 1816, 3 vols. 4to). This is another 
important work on Church history, from A.D. 137 till 

A. I>. 637. It may be styled the Fasti of the Christian 
churches in Northern Africa. Morcelli’s works on in- 
scriptions have been collected and published together— 
Opera Epigraphica (Padua, 1818-25, 5 vols.). Professor 
Schiassi has added to them a Lexicon Epigraphicum 
Morcellianum, in Latin and Italian. Morcelli wrote also 
a book of epigrams — -Elect nrum Libri ii — and various 
dissertations on Homan antiquities. See Baraldi. Ao- 
tizia di Morcelli (Mod. 1825) ; Tipaldo, Jiiogr. degli Itul. 
x, 102. 

Mor'decai (Ileb, Mordekay', m Z^'2, either from 
the Persian, little man, see (lesenius, Thes. Ileb. p. 818; 
comp, lien fey, Monatsnamen, p. 201 ; or from Merohacii, 
i. q, worshipper of Mars, Simon, Ouom. p. 558; Sept. 
Maptfoxntog v. r. in Neh. Mcipooxtog), the name of one 
or two men during the Babylonian exile. 

1. One of the principal Israelites who returned from 
Babylon with Zcrubbabel (Ezra ii, 2 ; Neh. vii, 7). B.C. 
536. lie was perhaps identical with the following. 

2. The son of Jair, of the tribe of Benjamin, and of 
the lineage of king Saul; apparently one of the captives 
transported to Babylon with .Ichoiachin (Esth. ii, 5). 

B. C. 538. lie was resident at Susa, then the metropolis 
of the Persian empire, and had under his care his niece 
Iladassah, otherwise Esther, at the time when the fair- 
est damsels of the land were gathered together, that 
from among them a titling successor to queen Yashti 
might be selected for king Xerxes. Among them was 
Esther, and on her the choice fell; while, by what 
management we know not, her relationship to Mordecai, 
ami her Jewish descent, remained unknown at the pal- 
ace. B.C. 473. 'file uncle lost none of his influence 
over the niece by her elevation, although the seclusion 
of the royal harem excluded him from direct intercourse 
with her. lie seems to have held some ollicc about 
the court, for we find him in daily attendance there: 
and it appears to have been through this employment 
that he became privy to a plot, of two of the chamber- 
lains against the life of the king, which through Esther 
he made known to the monarch. This great service 
was, however, suffered to pass without reward at the 
time. On the rise of llaman to power at court, Mor- 
decai alone, of all the nobles and officers who crowded 
the royal gates, refused to manifest the customary signs 
of homage to the royal favorite. Some think that this 
refusal arose from religious scruples, as if such pros- 
tration (irpoonv ygmc) were akin with idolatry (see 
Theune’s two monographs, Sorau, 1747, Brieg, 1750). 
It would be too much to attribute this to an indepen- 
dence of spirit which, however usual in Europe, is un- 
known in Eastern courts. Hainan was an Amalekite; 
and Mordecai brooked not to bow himself down before 
one of a nation which from the earliest times had been 
the most decided enemies of the Jewish people. The 
Orientals are tenacious of the outward marks of respect, 
which they hold to be due to the position they occupy; 
and the erect mien of Mordecai among the bending 
courtiers escaped not the keen eye of Hainan. He no- 
ticed it, and brooded over it from day to day: he knew 
well the class of feelings in which it originated, and, 
remembering the eternal enmity vowed by the Israel- 
ites against his people, and how often their conquering 
sword had all but swept his nation from the face of the 
earth, he vowed by one great stroke to exterminate 


the Hebrew nation, the fate of which he believed to be 
in his hands. The temptation was great, and to his ill- 
regulated mind irresistible. He therefore procured the 
well-known and bloody decree from the king for the 
massacre of all the Israelites in the empire in one day. 
When this decree became known to Mordecai, he not 
only felt impelled to exert himself to save his country- 
men, as he was himself the cause of their meditated de- 
struction, but he found his own safety involved, as well 
as that of his royal niece. Accordingly lie covered 
himself with sackcloth and ashes, and rent the air with 
his cries. This being made known to Esther through 
the servants of the harem, who now knew of their rela- 
tionship, she sent Ilatach, one of the roval eunuchs, to 
demand the cause of his grief: through that faithful 
servant he made the facts known to her, urged upon her 
the duty of delivering her people, and encouraged her 
to risk the consequences of the attempt. Hie was found 
equal to the occasion. She hazarded her life by enter- 
ing the royal presence uncalled, and having by discreet 
management procured a favorable opportunity, accused 
llaman to the king of plotting to destroy her and her 
people, llis doom was sealed on this occasion by the 
means which in his agitation he took to avert it ; and 
when one of the eunuchs present intimated that this 
man had prepared a gallows lifty cubits high on which 
to hang Mordecai, the king at once said, “Hang him 
thereon.” This was, in fact, a great aggravation of his 
offence, for the previous night the king, being unable to 
sleep, had commanded the records of his reign to be 
read to him; and the reader had providentially turned 
to the part recording the conspiracy which had been 
frustrated through Mordecai. The king asked what 
had been the reward of this mighty service, and being 
answered, “ Nothing,” he commanded that any one who 
happened to be in attendance without should be called, 
llaman was there, having come for the very purpose of 
asking the king’s leave to bang Mordecai upon the gal- 
lows he had prepared, and was asked what should be 
done to the man whom the king delighted to honor? 
Thinking that the king could delight to honor no one 
but himself, he named the highest and most public hon- 
ors he could conceive, and received from the monarch 
the astounding answer, “Make haste, and do even so to 
Mordecai that sitteth in the king’s gate!” Then was 
Hainan constrained, without a word, and with seeming 
cheerfulness, to repair to the man whom he hated be- 
yond all the world, to invest him with the royal robes, 
and to conduct him in magnificent cavalcade through 
the city, proclaiming, “Thus shall it be done to the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor.” After this 
we may well believe that the sense of poetical justice de- 
cided the perhaps till then doubtful course of the king, 
when he heard of the gallows which Hainan had pre- 
pared for the man bv whom his own life had been pre- 
served (Esth. iii-viii). B.C. 474. .Sec II am an. Mor- 
decai was invested with power greater than that which 
llaman had lost, and the lirst use he made of it was, as 
far as possible, to neutralize or counteract the decree 
obtained by llaman. It could not be recalled, as the 
kings of Persia had no power to rescind a decree once 
issued ; but, as the altered wish of the court was known, 
and as the Jews were permitted to stand on their de- 
fence, they were preserved from the intended destruc- 
tion. although much blood was. on the appointed day, 
shed even in the royal city. The Feast of Purim was 
instituted in memory of this deliverance, and is cele- 
brated to this day ( Esth. ix, x). — Kitto. See 1’ritiM. 
He was probably the author of the book of Esther, 
which contains the narrative. His name is freely in- 
troduced into the apocryphal additions to that hook, to 
which, however, it is unnecessary to pay attention. See 
Esth Kit. Book ok. There are some questions connect- 
ed with Mordecai that demand further consideration. 

1. His date. 'Phis is pointed out with great particu- 
larity by the writer himself, not only by the years of 
, the king's reign, but by his own genealogy in Esth. ii, 
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5, G. Most interpreters, indeed, have understood this 
passage as stating that Mordecai himself was taken 
captive with Jehoiachin. But that any one who had 
been taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar in the eighth 
year of his reign should be vizier after the twelfth year 
of any Persian king among the successors of Cyrus is 
not very easy to believe. Besides, too, the difficulty of 
supposing the ordinary laws of human life to be sus- 
pended in the case of any person mentioned in Script- 
ure, when the sacred history gives no such intimation, 
there is a peculiar defiance of probability in the suppo- 
sition that the cousin-german of the youthful Esther, 
her father’s brother’s son, should be of an age ranging 
from 90 to 170 years at the time that she was chosen 
to be queen on account of her youth and beauty. But 
not only is this interpretation of Esth. ii, 5, G excluded 
by chronology, but the rules of grammatical propriety 
equally point out, not Mordecai, but Kish, as being the 
person who was taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar at 
the time when Jehoiachin was carried away. Because, 
if it had been intended to speak of Mordecai as led cap- 
tive, the ambiguity would easily have been avoided by 
either placing the clause “ w X, etc., immediately 

after IT^PZvl ’jw'Tia, and then adding his name and 
genealogy or else by writing instead of 
“id it at the beginning of ver. G. Again, as the sen- 
tence stands, the distribution of the copulative 1. dis- 
tinctly connects the sentence in ver. 7 with 

rrf"l in ver. 5, showing that three things are predicated 
of Mordecai : (I) that he lived in Shushan ; (2) that 
his name was Mordecai, son of Jair, son of Shimei, son 
of Kish the Benjamite, who was taken captive with Je- 
hoiachin ; (3) that he brought up Esther. This gene- 
alogy does, then, fix with great certainty the age of 
Mordecai. He was great-grandson of a contemporary 
of Jehoiachin. Now four generations cover 120 years — 
and 120 years from B.C. 598 brings us to B.C. 479, i. e. 
to the sixth year of the reign of Xerxes; thus confirm- 
ing with singular force the arguments which led to the 
conclusion that Ahasuerus is Xerxes. See Ahasuerus. 
This carrying back of the genealogy of a captive to the 
time of the captivity has an obvious propriety, as con- 
necting the captives with the family record preserved 
in the public genealogies before the captivity, just as 
an American would be likely to carry up liis pedigree 
to the ancestor who emigrated from England (see Ber- 
theau, Exeg. Ilandb. ad loc.). Furthermore, it would 
seem entirely possible (though it cannot be certainly 
proved) that the Mordecai mentioned in the duplicate 
passage, Ezra ii, 2; Neh. vii, 7, as one of the leaders of 
the captives who returned from time to time from Bab- 
ylon to Judjea [see Ezra], was the same as Mordecai 
of the book of Esther. It is not unlikely that on the 
death of Xerxes, or possibly during his lifetime, he may 
have obtained leave to lead back such Jews as were 
willing to accompany him, and that he did so. II is 
age need not have exceeded fifty or sixty years, and his 
character points him out as likely to lead his country- 
men back from exile if he had the opportunity. The 
name Mordecai not occurring elsewhere makes this 
supposition the more probable. We may add that in a 
passage of Josephus (Ant. xi, 4, 9), which gives an ac- 
count of troubles excited by the Samaritans against the 
Jews about that time, as they were rebuilding the 
Temple, the names of Ananias and Mordecai (M apdo- 
XnTof) are given along with that of Zerubbabel as am- 
bassadors from the Jews to king Darius. 

2. As regards Mordecai’s place in profane history, the 
domestic annals of the reign of Xerxes are so scanty 
that it would not surprise us to find no mention of this 
Jew. But there is a person named by Ctesias, who 
probably saw the very chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia referred to in Esth. x, 2, and whose 
name and character present some points of resemblance 
with Mordecai, viz. Matacas or Natacas (as the name 


is variously written), described by him as Xerxes’s 
chief favorite, and the most powerful of them all. II is 
brief notice of him in these words, j'lfuappivioi/ Ik /usyi- 
arov i/Cvvaro Nara/cae, is in exact agreement with the 
description of Mordecai (Esth. ix, 4 ; x, 2, 3). lie fur- 
ther relates of him that when Xerxes, after his return 
from Greece, had commissioned Megabyzus to go and 
plunder the temple of Apollo at Delphi (perhaps, rath- 
er, the temple of Apollo Didyraaeus, near Miletus, which 
was destroyed by Xerxes after his return, Strabo, xiv, 
cap. I, § 5), upon his refusal, he sent Matacas the eu- 
nuch to insult the god and to plunder his property; 
which Matacas did, and returned to Xerxes. It is ob- 
vious how grateful to the feelings of a Jew, such as 
Mordecai was, would be a commission to desecrate and 
spoil a heathen temple. There is also much probability 
in the selection of a Jew to be his prime minister by a 
monarch of such decided iconoclastic propensities as 
Xerxes is known to have had (Prideaux, Connect, i, 
231-233). Xerxes would doubtless see much analogy 
between the Magian tenets of which he was so zeal- 
ous a patron and those of the Jews’ religion; just as 
Pliny actually reckons Moses (whom he couples with 
Jannes) among the leaders of the Magian sect, in the 
very same passage in which he relates that Osthanes 
the Magian author ami hcresiarcli accompanied Xerxes 
in his Greek expedition, and widely diffused the Ma- 
gian doctrines (lib. xxx, cap. 1, § 2); and in § 4 he 
seems to identify Christianity also with Magic. From 
the context it appears highly probable that this no- 
tice of Moses and of Jannes may be derived from the 
work of Osthanes, and, if so, the probable intercourse 
of Osthanes with Mordecai would readily account for 
his mention of them. The point, however, here in- 
sisted upon is that the known hatred of Xerxes to idol- 
worship makes his selection of a Jew for his prime min- 
ister very probable, and that there are strong points of 
resemblance in what is thus related of Matacas and 
what we know from Scripture of Mordecai. Again, 
that Mordecai was, what Matacas is related to have 
been, a eunuch, seems not improbable from his having 
neither wife nor child, from his bringing up his cousin 
Esther in his own house (to account for this, the Tar- 
gum says that he was seventy-five years old), from his 
situation in the king’s gate, from his access to the court 
of the women, and from his being raised to the highest 
post of power by the king, which we know from Persian 
history was so often the case with the king’s eunuchs. 
With these points of agreement between them, there is 
sufficient resemblance in their names to add additional 
probability to the supposition of their identity. The 
most plausible etymology usually given for the name 
Mordecai is that favored by Gesenius, who connects it 
with Merodach the Babylonian idol (called Mardok in 
the cuneiform inscriptions), and which appears in the 
names Mesessi-Mordacns, Sisi-Mordachus, in nearly the 
same form as in the Greek, Mapcox«T<H,\ But it is 
highly improbable that the name of a Babylonian idol 
should have been given to him under the Persian dy- 
nasty (Rawlinson [Herod, i, 270] points out Layard’s 
conclusion [Awt. ii, 441], that the Persians adopted gen- 
erally the Assyrian religion as “ quite a mistake”), and 
it is equally improbable that Mordecai should have 
been taken into the king’s service before the commence- 
ment of the Persian dynasty. If, then, we suppose the 
original form of the name to have been Matacai, it 
would easily in the Chaldee orthography become Mor- 
decai, just as JOTS is for i<33, for -Tij, 

for pwiS'n, etc. In the Targura of Esther he 
is said to be called Mordecai because he was like 
i'F’S'l, “ to pure myrrh.” 

3. As regards his place in rabbinical estimation, Mor- 
decai, as is natural, stands very high. The interpola- 
tions in the Greek book of Esther are one indication of 
his popularity with his countrymen. The Targum (of 
late date) shows that this increased rather than dimin- 
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ished with the lapse of centuries. There Shimei in I 
Mordccai's genealogy is identified with 81iimei the son 
of Gera, who cursed David, and it is said that the rea- 
son why David would not permit him to be put to death 
then was that it was revealed to him that Mordecai 
and Esther should descend from him; but that in his 
old age, when this reason no longer applied, he was 
slain. It is also said of Mordecai that he knew the sev- 
enty lanyuuyes , i. e. the languages of all the nations 
mentioned in Gen. x, which the Jews count as seventy 
nations, and that his age exceeded 400 years ( Juehusin 
ap. Wolf, and Stehelin, It abb. Liter, i, 179). lie is con- 
tinually designated by the appellation “the 

Just," and the amplifications of Esth. viii, 15 abound in 
the most glowing descriptions of the splendid robes, and 
Persian buskins, and Median scimitars, and golden 
crowns, and the profusion of precious stones and Mace- 
donian gold, on which was engraved a view of Jerusa- 
lem. and of the phylactery over the crown, and the 
streets strewed with myrtle, and the attendants, and 
the heralds with trumpets, all proclaiming the glory of 
Mordecai, and the exaltation of the Jewish people. Ben- 
jamin of Tndela mentions the ruins of Shnshan and the 
remains of the palace of Ahasuerns as still existing in 
his day, but places the tomb of Mordecai and Esther at 
llamadan, or Ecbatana (p. 128). Others, however, 
place the tomb of Mordecai in Susa, and that of Esther 
in or near Baram in Galilee (note to Asher’s Benj. of 
Tud. p. 1GG). With reference to the above-named pal- 
ace of Ahasuerns at Shushan, it may be added that con- 
siderable remains of it were discovered by Mr. Loft ns's 
excavations in 1852, and that he thinks the plan of the 
great colonnade, of which he found the bases remaining, 
corresponds remarkably to the description of the palace 
of Ahasuerns in Esth. i (Loft us, Chuldeea, cli. xxviii). 
It was built or begun by Darius Hystaspis. — Smith. The 
so-called tomb of Esther and Mordecai at llamadan has 



General View of the Tomb of Mordecai and Esther. (The 
cut under Estukr gives a somewhat different view of 
the central dome, without the adjoining structures.) 


no claim, as Elandin remarks, to a very remote antiquity, 
for the dome and the general style of architecture corre- 
spond with those commonly found in Mussulman scpul- 
chresin Persia. Although the tombnow standing is more 
ancient than that of Ezra, it is on essentially the same 
plan, both in its exterior and interior appearance, with 
such differences as proceeded from the difference of sit- 
uation, one being in the midst of a town, and the other 
on the borders of the desert. 'Hie hell-shaped dome is 
also in an older taste than that which the other tomb 


exhibits. The stork’s nest by which it is surmounted 
frequently appears upon the highest points of public 
buildings in that country. The tomb stands on ground 
somewhat more elevated than any in the immediate 
neighborhood, and is in rather a decayed condition. It 
occupies a small space in the midst of ruins, in the 
quarter appropriated to Jewish families. The entrance 
to the building is hv a stone door of small dimensions, 
the key of which is always kept by the chief rabbi. 
This door conducts to the antechamber, which is small, 
and contains the graves of several rabbits. A second 
door, of still more confined dimensions than the lirst, 
leads to the tomb-chamber, which is larger than the 
outer apartment. In the midst of this stand the two 
sarcophagi of Mordecai and Esther, of dark and hard 
wood, like that of Ezra. They are cenotaphs, standing 
beside each other, distinguished only by the one (Mor- 
tlecai’s) being a little larger than the other. They are 
richly carved, and have a Hebrew inscription along the 
upper ledge, taken from Esth. ii, 5, and x, 3, The wood 
is in good preservation, though evidently very old. 
The present building is said to occupy the site of one 
more magnificent, which was destroyed by Timur Beg, 
soon after which this humble building was erected in 
its place, at the expense of certain devout Jews; and it 
is added that it was fully repaired about 1G0 years since 
by a rabbi named Ismael. If this local statement be 
correct, some of the inscriptions which now appear must, 
as the resident Jews state, have ht longed to the preced- 
ing building, which, however, could not have 1 cen the 
original mausoleum, since one of these inscriptions de- 
scribes it as having been finished posterior to the Chris- 
tian ivra (sec II. K. Porter’s Travels in Persia, ii, 107). 
See Aciimetiia. 

Mordecai bex-IIiixel, of Austria, a pupil of the 
famous Meir of Kothcnhurg (q. v.), son-in-law of R. 
Jechicl of Paris, and brother-in-law of R. Jacob of Cor- 
bcil, flourished towards the end of the 13th century, 
and was martyred in 1310 at Nuremberg. lie is the 
author of the book *2T““. Mordecai, also called “StJ 
the Book of Mordecai; a treatise on the legal 
code (r*r5nr! “''Z'O), embodying all the laws of the 
Talmud, winch was compiled, revised, corrected, anno- 
tated, and supplemented by Isaac Alfasi (q. v.). The 
Sepher Mordeeui has been printed with the Sej her l/a- 
/lalaehoth (Constantinople, 1509 ; Venice. 1521 -22; Sa- 
bionetta. 1524, etc.). It has also been published sepa- 
rately (Venice, 1558; Cracow,- 1598, etc.).— Fiirst, Bibl. 
Jnd, ii, 324 sq. ; De Rossi, iJizionario (Go rm. trail si.), p. 
231 ; Stcinsclmcidcr, Catuloyus libr. Jlebr. in Bibliotheca 
Bodlciana, IG59, etc. ; Basnagc, /list, des Jnifs (Taylor’s 
transl.), p. G85; Ginsbnrg, in Jacob ben-Chajim ilm- 
Adonijah’s Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible (Rond. 
RSG7), p. 7G sq. ; Casscl, Ia itfenle n far jiid. (>'csch. it. Bi- 
te ratur (Berlin, 1872), p. 87; Griitz, Cicsch. d. Bitden 
(Berlin, 1873), vii, 252 sq. ; Zunz, Bite- ratu r;;< schiehte ehr 
synttyoyetlen Pocsie (Berlin, 18(55), p. 3G4 ; Bit Mouutstaye 
des ka/niderjuhres (Berlin, 1872), p. 44. (B. I’.) 

Mordvins is the name of a people inhabiting East- 
ern Russia. They form a subdivision of the Bulgnric 
or Volgaic family of the Finnic branch of the Surnnian, 
Uralo-Altaic, or Mongolian races, and are related to the 
Tchcremisscs and Tclmvashes. Their number has been 
estimated at 400,000, and their territory lies principally 
between the rivers Oka and Volga, in the Russian gov- 
ernments of N’ishni Novgorod. Tambov, Pensa, Sim- 
brisk, and Saratov, extending also into Samara and As- 
t radian. Dialectically they may he subdivided into 
Mokzhns, chiefly dwelling on the hanks of the Sura and 
Mokzlia, and Ersas, occupying the shores of the Oka. 

More, Alexander, a very noted preacher of the 
French Protestants, who flourished in the 17th century 
in France and Switzerland, was horn at Castrcs. Lan- 
guedoc, Sept. 25, 101G, of Scottish parents, lie received 
his preparatory training under his father at Castres, 
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and went from home at the age of twenty to study di- 
vinity at Geneva. But it so happened that the chair 
of Greek was vacant at this time, and though so young 
a man and a stranger, More was chosen to fill it. He 
promptly accepted the proffered honor, and three years 
later had the pleasure of being promoted to a profess- 
orship in divinity, he having improved his time in the 
study of that department. Ilis rapid advance made 
him many enemies, and he was accused of heresy. But, 
notwithstanding much and able opposition, More ad- 
vanced, and in 1645 was made rector of the high school 
with which he was connected. He was, however, des- 
tined soon to decline, for he was very arrogant and 
proud, and some even dared to assert that he was im- 
moral. He was wise enough to perceive the near ap- 
proach of his fall, and he therefore decided to quit Ge- 
neva. In 1649 he secured the divinity professorship 
and pastoral office at Middleburg, in Zealand, and there 
also he won a reputation for his learning and ability, 
which opened to him in 1652 the university at Am- 
sterdam. He had been proffered before a position in 
that noble high school, but had refused it ; now he ac- 
cepted, and removed thither. In 1654 he vacated his 
chair, and went on a visit to Italy, and became well ac- 
quainted with the men of note and of rank in that 
country. He enjoyed a personal intercourse with the 
duke of Tuscany, and was a favorite at Venice. Re- 
turning to his charge, he encountered decided oppo- 
sition, many of his congregation doubting his sincer- 
ity, and declaiming against the unholiness of his life. 
Charges were brought against him, and he was con- 
demned by the Synod of Torgati. lie quitted his par- 
ish, and accepted a call from a Church in Paris, and 
though there was great variety of opinion as to his 
trustworthiness, he was confirmed in the position. He 
had not, however, occupied it long before he was openly 
attacked. Though his manner of preaching procured 
him applause from a crowd of hearers, his character was 
generally acknowledged to be ambiguous, and he had 
the mortification to see his reputation attacked by per- 
sons of merit, who accused him anew to the synod. He 
escaped further condemnation by quitting France in 
December, 1661. He returned again in the summer fol- 
lowing, and, finding that the opposition had not sub- 
sided, he sickened at heart, as it is generally believed, 
declined rapidly in health, and died at Paris in Septem- 
ber, 1670. By the confession of his friends, he was 
proud, vindictive, imperious, satirical, contemptuous; 
not to say that his character was not quite unblemished 
in point of chastity, although there is no occasion to 
believe all that Milton has said of him. Milton had 
had a quarrel with More, and this may have provoked 
much that was far from the truth, though the great 
English bard was not given to falsifying. The trouble 
had been produced by a publication of More in 1652, 
addressed under the printer’s name to the king of Great 
Britain, entitled Regii sanguinis clamor ad coelum ad- 
versus parncidas A nglicanos. It is a very violent in- 
vective against the Parliament party; and Milton, in 
particular, is extremely abused in it. He is no better 
used in the epistle dedicatory than in the book itself. 
Milton therefore wrote a reply, in which he considered 
More as the author as well as the editor of the book. 
He is treated upon the footing of a dog, or rather of a 
goat ; for he is accused of a thousand lewd tricks, par- 
ticularly of several acts of debauchery. He was also 
charged with having been convicted of heresies at Ge- 
neva, and of having shamefully abjured them with his 
lips, though not with his heart. Milton accused him 
of having for many months been deprived of his salary 
at Geneva, and suspended from his offices as a profess- 
or and a minister on account of a process of adultery 
which had been entered against him; and for which, 
says he, he would have been condemned, if he had not 
avoided the decisive sentence by declaring that he 
would leave the place. But, whatever Milton’s opinion, 
the pious Huetius favored More, and wrote in his be- 
VI.— P r 


half. He even praised him in song ( Poenat . p. 30 and 
77, ed. 1700). More published some works : there is a 
treatise of his, De gratia et libero arbitrio (Geneva, 1644, 
4to ; Middleburg, 1652) ; and another, De Script ura Sa - 
era, sice de causa Dei (Middleburg, 1653, 4to) : — A 
Comment on the 53 d Chapter of Isaiah : — No tee ad loca 
queedam Novi Foederis (Lond. 1661, 8vo) : — a reply to 
Milton, with the title of Alexandri Mori fides publica 
(La 1 1 aye, 1654, 12mo) : — some Orations and Poems in 
Latin. See Senebier, Hist, litter, de Geneve ; Haag, La 
France Protestante , vii, 543 sq. ; Bayle, Hist. Did. s. v. 
(J.H.W.) 

More, Hannah, one of the most brilliant female 
ornaments of Christian literature, was born at the village 
of Stapleton, in Gloucestershire, Feb. 2, 1745, and was 
the daughter of a clergyman of the Church of England, 
a man eminent for his classical attainments, and at that 
time employed as a village schoolmaster in charge of a 
charity school. Some time after the birth of his daugh- 
ter Hannah he removed to Bristol, where he kept a pri- 
vate school. There were other daughters, and the fam- 
ily soon began to be taken notice of as one in which 
there was a display of talent that was unusual ; so that 
some exertions were made by persons to whom they 
were known, and the s'isters became early in life estab- 
lished in a school for the education of girls, which con- 
tinued for many years the most flourishing establish- 
ment of the kind in the west of England. Hannah was- 
from the beginning the most remarkable of the group. 
She wrote verse at a very early age, and though these, 
compositions were highly thought of in the family cir- 
cle, they were never allowed to go beyond the precincts, 
of their own house. And vet, in ways and by circum- 
stances almost unnoticed, the fame of her literary talent 
was widely spread, and in 1773 she was prevailed upon 
to publish a pastoral drama, which was entitled The 
Search after Happiness. It was brought out under the 
direction of her pastor, Dr. Stonehouse, a learned cler- 
gyman of the Church of England. He it was also who* 
introduced Hannah to the great literati. In 1774 she 
published a regular tragedy on the story of Regulus,. 
and two tales in verse ; and her turn being then thought 
by her friends to incline to the drama, means were taken 
to obtain an introduction for her to Garrick, by whom 
she was very kindly received. He, in turn, introduced 
her to Dr. Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
other persons, who at that time formed what was con- 
sidered the best literary society of London. Her man- 
ners and conversation confirmed the good impression 
elicited by her talents, and the position in society orig- 
inally conceded as a favor was soon acknowledged as a 
well-established right. During this period of her life 
she produced two tragedies, Percy (1777) and The Fatal 
Falsehood (1779), and other poems. These attempts at 
dramatic composition, and the consequent connection 
with the stage, seem to indicate that she was then, in 
a great measure, if not altogether, a stranger to evan- 
gelical views of Christian duty. But the death of Da- 
vid Garrick (1779), to whom she had become very much 
attached, produced a great change in her character. 
Educated as she had been with a deep impression of the 
truths of the Christian religion, the life which she now 
led began to appear to her as unbefitting a creature 
with the glorious prospects which Christianity opens to 
man. She therefore determined on forsaking the dra- 
ma and retiring from the gay circles of fashion and of 
literature, and even quitted London in order the better 
to devote herself to the life befitting, as she thought, a 
child of God and an heir of immortality. She estab- 
lished her residence at a little rural retreat in the vi- 
cinity of Bristol, named Cowslip Green, where she en- 
joyed a freshness of feeling and a sweet mental tran- 
quillity to which she had previously been a stranger. 

, In her transitive state she had produced her Sacred 
Dramas (1782), a publication more favorably received 
perhaps than her former works. But she finally re- 
solved to devote herself to a treatment of subjects 
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surer of good results, and to write with careful prep- 
aration. .She felt obliged to confess, to quote her own 
words from the Preface of the third volume of her 
works, that she did not “consider the stage in its pres- 
ent state as becoming the appearance or countenance of 
a Christian; on which account she thought proper to 
renounce her dramatic productions in any other light 
than as mere poems.” Having become sensible of the 
follies of the world and the reigning defects of modern 
society, she resolved to embody the results of her obser- 
vations and experience in the form of earnest and sol- 
emn admonitions against them. The first in this series 
of contemplated works was of a didactic nature, and 
was entitled Essays to Young Ladles. This was almost 
immediately followed by Thoughts on the Manners of 
the Great , a little volume which was issued in 1788 anon- 
ymously, and the object of which was to expose, in or- 
der to amend, the low morality — the loose and licen- 
tious principles — of fashionable society. Having ex- 
cited a considerable degree of interest and curiosity, the i 
work was attributed to the pen of more than one person I 
of official dignity in the Church as well as the State. 
But the real author was ere long discovered, and the 
eclat which the discovery gave to her name encouraged 
her to persevere in the course of moral instruction j 
she had contemplated. Almost every successive year 
brought out some new production from her pen; and 
such was the power as well as the charms of her elo- | 
quent composition that her works were universally ap- 
plauded, and by none more than by the very classes whose 
faults many of them were designed to expose and cen- 
sure. Thus, immediately after the last-mentioned popu- 
lar work, appeared A n Estimate of the Religion of the 
Fashionable World (1791), and this enjoyed as great 
a measure of success as its predecessor. To counteract 
the principles of the French Revolution, which had un- 
settled every European nation, and introduced a wild 
and turbulent spirit among some classes even of Great 
Britain, she conferred an incalculable benefit on her 
country by publishing, first. Village Polities, by Will 
Chipp, and next a periodical work, “The Cheap Re- 
pository Tracts”— a series of admirable tales of a moral 
and religious nature for the common people, one of 
which is the well-known Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. 
The influence which both these publications had over 
the popular mind is almost beyond conception. They 
were circulated by hundreds of thousands in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and were more than anything 
else instrumental in maintaining the cause of order and 
of true religion against the torrent of infidel philosophy 
which had set in so strongly from France. The next 
work which came from her pen was entitled Strictures , 
on the Modem System of Female Education (1799). Ex- 
ceptions were taken by some to the “high Calvinistic 
principles” of this work; but it amounted to little after 
all, for she was known to do so much good that the op- 
position soon died out. Testimony was borne to its 
merits by bishop Porteus, in that he recommended the 
authoress as a competent person to superintend the edu- 
cation of the young princess Charlotte; and although 
an absurd etiquette, it seems, prevented that responsi- 
ble office being held by any lady beneath the ranks of 
the aristocracy, she showed her fitness for the task by 
the publication of J Pints towards Forming the Character 
of a Young Princess (1805). After the lapse of some 
years she published Cwltbs in Search of a Wife, one of 
the best of novels in respect to principle and moral ten- 
dency ; and this was followed by Practical Piety (1811), 
Christian Morals (1812), The Spirit of Prayer (1813), 
An Essay on the Character and Writings of St. Paul 
(1815), and Modern Sketches (1819). But though these 
literary labors demanded much of her time, she yet 
found a portion for philanthropic labor; and having 
built a pleasant home and received her sisters there, 
•she devoted herself with them to the people of her 
vicinity, especially the poor, of whom there were many 
— it being a mining district — who “had grown up 
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coarse, brutal, ferocious, utterly neglected by their 
clergy, without any means of education or hopes of 
improvement” (Perry). Determined to elevate these 
downtrodden and forlorn people, the three sisters at- 
tempted the appalling task of alleviating all suffering 
and of educating the laboring classes. They devised 
various schemes of benevolence and usefulness, not the 
least of which was the erection of schools, which, though 
at first confined to the children of their immediate sur- 
roundings, soon extended their operations over no less 
than ten parishes where there were no resident clergy- 
men, and in which upwards of 1200 children were thus 
provided with the benefits of a moral and religious edu- 
cation. Miss Ilannah More’s numerous writings, which 
produced her upwards of $150,000, enabled her to do 
much, but she was by no means dependent upon her 
own resources. Her high character had impressed it- 
self on her friends and associates, and these freely pour- 
ed out their treasures for the promotion of the More 
schemes. Bibles were distributed, prayer-books given 
away, anil instruction provided for all who came to 
study, whether adult or child. In short, so inimitigating 
were they in their labors and measures that what had 
been a moral desert was changed into a garden, which 
brought forth in rich abundance the excellent fruits of 
wide-spread intelligence, of elevated morality, and gen- 
uine religion. But at last age came upon Ilannah 
More, and brought along some of its infirmities. In 
1828 she was moved therefore to quit Barleywood, the 
place in which many years had been spent, and she 
now took up her abode at Clifton. Here she continued 
amid a painful and protracted illness until relieved hv 
death on the 7th of September, 1833, surrounded by 
many to honor her and many also to love her: who 
looked up to her as one of the great reformers of the 
manners of English society; one who had asserted very 
successfully the right of Christianity, or, in other words, 
the right of the Christian Scriptures to have a larger 
share than it had been the wont to allow them in form- 
ing the. character and directing the course of human 
beings while in this state of their probation. She be- 
queathed £ 10,000 for pious and charitable purposes. The 
best edition of her works is in 11 vols. Kimo (Loud. 
1 853). See The Memoirs and Correspondence of Hannah 
More,, by William Roberts (Eond. 1834, 4 vols. 8vo; 
X. Y. 1S3G, 2 vols. 12mo, abridged in “ Christian Family 
Library”); Life , by Rev. II. Thompson (lxnul. i838, 
8vo) ; Correspondence of Jlaunah More with Zachary 
Macau/ay (Loud. 1830); Mrs. Hall’s visit to Mrs. Han- 
nah More in Pilgrimage to English Shrines; Lives of 
Bishop Wilberforce ; I’erry, Hist. Church of England, 
iii, 480 sq.; Clissold, Lamps of the Church (Loud. 18G3, 
12mo),p. 1(57 sq.; Jamieson, Cyclop. Religious Hiog.s.v.", 
and the literature appended to the excellent article in 
Allibone, Piet. Jirit. and A mer. A nth. s. v. 

More, Henry, an English Arminian divine and 
moralist, noted as a leader of that class of English phi- 
losophers who arose ill the 17th century to exorcise the 
spirit of Calvinism from the English high schools, was 
born at Grantham, Lincolnshire, Oct. 12. 1G14. 11c was 
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educated at Eton, where, aside from his regular studies, 
he bestowed much time on the reading of the philosoph- 
ical works of Aristotle, Julius Scaliger, etc., poring, im- 
mature as he was, over the doctrine of predestination. 
His parents were Calvinists, and they had reared him 
with like notions, but he early became distrusted as to 
the real ground of Calvinism, and finally turned scep- 
tic. In 1631 he went to Christ College, Cambridge, and 
graduated in 1635. More all his years at college was 
most diligently employed in metaphysical studies. He 
says himself, “ I immersed myself over head and ears in 
the study of philosophy, promising a most wonderful 
happiness to myself in it.” Dissatisfied with all other 
systems, he found rest for his mind only when he came 
to the writings of the Platonic school; whence, as he 
tells us, he learned that something better and higher 
than the knowledge of human things constitutes the 
supreme happiness of man, and that this is attainable 
only through that purity of mind and divine illumina- 
tion which raise man to a union with Cod. But yet, 
he adds himself, that though the Platonic writings at- 
tracted and benefited him, there was “ among all the 
writings of this kind none which so pierced and affect- 
ed” him “as that golden little book with which Luther 
is also said to have been wonderfully taken, viz. Theo- 
lorjia Germanica. This book More prized next to the 
Bible, and studied it until he could say that he was free 
from all scepticism, and once more truly devoted to 
Christian interests. He had taken his M.A. in 1639, 
and had been made also a fellow of his college. With 
these honors he contentedly rested, and, insisting upon 
refusal of all Church preferments, he withdrew to retire- 
ment for a course of “ spiritual discipline.” He in short 
gave himself up to a life of most devout spiritual exer- 
cise, and would suffer nothing to stand in his way to eter- 
nal happiness as it had been taught him by the mystical 
work he so fondly read. “ From this time,” says More’s 
biographer, “ he had a wonderful sense of God, sacred and 
ineffable, and of his unconceivable attributes, and he 
soon found all things to his satisfaction, and himself not 
unsuitable to them. And that there may be a ‘ turning 
after righteousness’ (as he speaks) as well as a ‘running 
after knowledge,’ More now actually came forward to 
demonstrate with great care the principles both of re- 
vealed and natural religion, and to recommend to all at 
the same time, with the greatest seriousness possible, 
the practice of morality and virtue; or, rather, what 
is justly called the Christian or divine life.” “It 
would seem, therefore,” adds his biographer, “that Hen- 
ry More was raised by a special Providence in those 
days of freedom, as a light to those that may be fitted 
or inclined to high speculations, and a general guide to 
all that want it, how they are to mix the Christian and 
philosophic genius together, and make them rightly to 
accord in one common end, viz. the glory of God with 
the highest felicity and perfection of man.” The depth 
and originality of his metaphysical theories, and the re- 
markable combination of great argumentative abilities, 
extensive learning, and ardent piety with which he set 
them forth, occasioned his being looked up to as a per- 
son of an extraordinary character by the greatest and 
best of his contemporaries. Indeed, he himself admit- 
ted, with frankness and simplicity natural to his tem- 
per, that the talents and dispositions lavished upon him 
were such as brought him into singular responsibilities; 
that, to adopt his own expression, he had “as a fiery 
arrow been shot into the world, and he hoped that it 
had hit the mark.” After his election to a fellowship 
by his college he took charge of several pupils, some of 
them persons of rank, whose studies he directed with 
great fidelity and application — his management of them 
being distinguished from that of ordinary tutors chiefly 
by unusual gentleness, and by the deep tone of piety 
which pervaded his instructions. He has recorded his 
opinion that “ the exercise of love and goodness, of hu- 
manity and brotherly kindness, of prudence and dis- 
cretion, of unfeigned religion and devotion, in the plain 


and undoubted duties thereof is, to the truly regener- 
ate soul, a far greater pleasure than all the fine specula- 
tions imaginable.” It was life, not notions, which he 
chiefly valued ; and he preferred “ a single-heartedness 
of temper beyond any theories.” He had no ambition 
to play the part of a leader in society, and steadily de- 
clined every attempt to draw him into a public position. 
He was content in the youthful circle which he gath- 
ered about himself as private tutor, and preferred to ad- 
dress the masses by his pen. The deanery of Christ 
Church in Dublin, with the provostsliip of Trinity Col- 
lege, and also the deanery of St. Patrick’s, were proposed 
for his acceptance, as a step to either of the two bishop- 
rics when a vacancy should occur ; but he could not be 
persuaded to accept these preferments. It is said that 
after the failure of these attempts, a very good English 
bishopric Avas procured for him, and that his friends 
had actually brought him, on some pretence or other, 
as far as Whitehall, designing to introduce him to the 
king to kiss the hands of his royal master for the ap- 
pointment; but when More understood on what busi- 
ness he had been brought thither, nothing could in- 
duce him to enter the royal grounds. Once, late in 
life (in 1675), he accepted a prebend in the cathedral 
of Gloucester ; this, however, as the event proved, only 
with the view of serving his friend, Dr. Fowler, after- 
wards bishop of that diocese, into whose hands, with 
the chancellor’s permission, he resigned it, refusing at 
the same time repayment of the expenses he had in- 
curred. In the same manner, lie for a short time kept 
possession of the rectory of Ingoldsbury, in Lincolnshire, 
which his father had purchased for him, and then pre- 
sented it to several friends in succession. He had the 
satisfaction of providing in this way for his friend, Dr. 
Worthington, when that accomplished divine, in com- 
mon with many other clergymen, lost his church in the 
fire of London. When the mastership of his college fell 
vacant, it Avas proposed to him, in preference to Cud- 
worth, as a piece of preferment likely, if any could do 
so, to suit his wishes ; he declined it as he had done ev- 
erything else, “ passing otherw ise his time within those 
private walls, it may be as great a contemplator, phi- 
losopher, and divine as ever did or will hereafter visit 
them.” In fact, he believed that by a life of contem- 
plation, and by laying the results of it before the world 
in his writings, he follov r ed the course appointed him 
by Providence as best suited to his disposition and abili- 
ties, and likely to be serviceable to that and succeeding 
generations. Yet so humble Avere his notions of what 
he had accomplished by the employment of many years 
in earnest pursuit of those august theories which filled 
his mind, that he would say he “ had lived a harmless 
and childish life in the v-orld.” His works, he remarked 
to a person who was speaking in commendation of them, 
“were such as might please some solitary men that 
loved their Creator.” In his later years Dr. More was 
sorely tried by the separation of his friend and former 
pupil, lady Conway, from the communion of the Church 
which was his ideal in the form “ as it existed before 
the times of disturbance — the Church of the Reforma- 
tion and of Hooker.” To popery in every form he was 
violently opposed, as is evinced by a work of his on The 
true Idea of A niichristianism (see below), and also to the 
sects he was opposed : “ Both his reason and bis love 
of quietness and order were opposed to w hat he consid- 
ered the excesses of Puritanism — the dismal spectacle 
of an infinity of sects and schisms.” Yet it should not 
be thought that More loved the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of England rather than the cause of Christ. “His 
main concern,” says his biographer, “is that neither 
one order of the Church government nor another usurp 
the place Avhich only religion itself should hold. He is 
for the ‘ naked truth of Christianity,’ and nothing more ; 
willing even to be called a Puritan, ‘if this be to be a 
Puritan.’ ” Such was his liberality, and yet he sought 
earnestly to recall lady Conway to the Church com- 
munion. She had been a favorite of his in her girlish 
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days, and much of his time he had passed at Tlaglev, 
in Warwickshire, her country-seat after marriage to 
lord Conway. She was a person of enthusiastic piety 
and great accomplishments, and by her More and his 
opinions were known to be held in high veneration. 
Indeed, her husband is said to have been hardly less en- 
thusiastic, and to have treasured everything of More’s 
‘■with as much reverence as if it were .Socrates’s.” 
Among such friends it was but natural that More 
should frequently pass his time, and it was among the | 
shades of lfagley that he composed some of his writ- j 
ings, among them his Conjectura Cabulislica , his Philo- 
sojthicce Teutonicer Censura, and his Dicine Dialogues 
(see below), lie often counselled with lady Conway, 
and is believed to have been urged into authorship 
by her. She was particularly attracted by his mys- 
tical studies. Her consultations with him ultimate- 
ly led her to turn aside and make her life one of most 
intense mystical devotion. She thus came to admire 
the patient quietude of the Quakers, as well as the 
opinions of that sect, at that time Hushed with all the 
fervor attendant on novelty, persecution, and success, 
and finally she was induced to join them. Perhaps 
the doctor was conscious that his own religions views, 
characterized as they are by a degree of subjectiveness 
which unlits them for general reception (when eagerly 
adopted by a person of her peculiar temperament, not 
fortified by the counteraction of those healthier and 
more robust attainments which prevented any very 
evil consequences in his own case), might have pre- 
pared the way to this unfortunate result. At all events, 
he received the account of it with unfeigned afiliction, 
and labored many years with all the earnestness of a 
faithful friend to reclaim the fair proselyte for the 
Church establishment of which he was a most devout 
adherent, lie was thus led into a controversy with 
William Penn, both by writing and conversation. An 
admirable letter on Baptism and the Lord's Supper, ad- 
dressed on this occasion to Penn, is printed in the ap- 
pendix to his life. 11c encountered also George Fox, 
and has left a description of the interview on his own 
feelings little flattering to that ill-used religious enthusi- 
ast. More failed to reconvert his pupil, but he retained 
her friendship, lie continued to spend much of his 
time, as before, at liaglev “and its woods,” and there 
composed several of his books at lady Conway’s “own 
desire and instigation.” After her death he drew her 
portrait under another name, and with so much address 
that “ the most rigid Quaker would see everything they 
could wish in it, and yet the soberest Christian lie en- 
tirely satisfied with it.” At Ragley, More formed sev- 
eral valuable acquaintances; of these we shall come to 
speak hereafter. Put it is only there that he was sur- 
rounded by any associates. In his own “paradise.” 
as he called his home at Christ College, he lived very 
much alone. Vet if he thus kept himself retired from 
the world, this life of solitude greatly stimulated his 
productivity as an author. 

More began authorship in 1G40 by the publication 
of Ilia Psychozoia, or the l-'irst Part of the Song of the 
Soul , containing a Christiano-Pfatonical Display of Li fe 
(reprinted in 1G47, and, together with some additional 
pieces, published under the title of Philosophical Poems). 
It was a most singular effort in the literary line, for 
it seeks to turn metaphysics into poetry. It is an 
early attempt on his part to express in verse the Pla- 
tonic principles which he afterwards so clearly and 
forcibly expressed in prose. These poems arc now 
hardly known. His first prose work was published in 
1G52 — Antidote against Atheism (new ed. 1G55; also in 
coll, of philos. writings, 1GG2). In the following year 
he sent forth Conjectura Cabulistica, or Attempt to In- 
terpret the first three Chapters of Genesis in a three- 
fold Manner — literal, philosophical, and mystical, or di- 
vinely moral. His next work of importance appeared in 
1G59, being an essay on the Immortality of the Soul 
(also 1GG2), accompanied by a valuable preface on the 


general subject of his philosophy. The leading princi- 
ple of More’s ethical system is that “moral goodness is 
simple and absolute, and that right reason is the judge 
of its nature, essence, and truth; but its attractiveness 
and beauty are felt by a special capacity, in bonifurmi 
aniline facilitate, not unlike the moral sense of later 
writers. Therefore all moral goodness is properly termed 
intellectual and divine. To affect this as supreme gives 
supreme felicity. I5y the aid of reason we state the 
axioms or principles of ethics in definite propositions, 
and derive lrom them special maxims or rules.” In his 
philosophical views More espouses Descartes in the 
main, stating at great length and with much minute- 
ness the doctrine of innate ideas, and defending it 
against misconceptions and objections, lie qualities 
Descartes’s opinion that the soul has its scat in the 
pineal gland, and contends for the extension or diffu- 
sion of the soul, at the same time arguing that this does 
not involve its discerptibility. lie contends at times 
for the reality of space as an entity independent of God, 
and again makes space to be dependent on God (antici- 
pating the argument of Samuel Clarke). He argues 
the existence of God from the moral nature of man. 
He also ably defends the doctrine of free-will “as the 
basis of morality.” “Against the theological Necessi- 
tarians, who deny contingency, More argues clearly that 
God himself can alone know what events are necessary 
and what contingent. 1’reseience of such events either 
implies a contradiction or not. Hut to suppose a con- 
tradiction is virtually to say that the prescience is not 
divine. Contradictory objects cannot come within the 
sphere of the divine omniscience. And if there is no 
contradiction, we may recognise in this very fact that 
there is no inconsistency betwixt the divine prescience 
and free-will. Either way no solid argument can be 
drawn against moral liberty from the idea of divine 
prescience. Again, the whole force of the objections as 
to the will always following wliat appears for the mo- 
ment best, More supposes to be met by the simple ex- 
perience that the good we know we frequently do not 
do. Our works are not determined by our knowledge 
of what is best. We may have fine ideas of virtue, and 
yet never put them in practice. Our freedom in this 
sense is only too real; and it is the very object of mo- 
rality to bring the idea and the will into unison, and so 
enlighten the one and discipline the other that they 
may attain to the highest good.” Hobbes is said to 
have entertained a very high opinion of More’s philo- 
sophical views, and to have declared that if his "own 
philosophy was not true, he knew none that he should 
sooner like than Henry More’s, of Cambridge.” In 
1GG0, finally. More came out again, and this time with 
one of the ablest productions we have from his pen, be- 
ing an extended treatise on the Mysteiy of Godliness, 
“written after an illness in which he had vowed, if 
spared, to write a book demonstrative of the truth of the 
Christian religion — so far as concerns the person and of- 
fices of Christ, he would attempt to construct the Chris- 
tian theology after those subjective ethical relations and 
beliefs which were taught by Platoand Plotinus, and at 
the same time to recognise the reality of the supernat- 
ural in the Christian history — to the confusion of fanat- 
ics and infidels alike.” lie here reverently discusses the 
incarnation of Christ in all its bearings, and illustrates 
it with many curious and interesting thoughts derived 
from philosophy and history. Notwithstanding the 
Platonic dress in which he loves to array everything, 
More holds firmly and expounds reverently and lovingly 
all the great doctrines of Christianity. He protests 
most energetically against the tendency to spiritualize 
away the reality of the Gospel history. “That the hu- 
man person of Christ.” he says, “is not to be laid aside 
is evident from the whole tenor of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. For he that there is said to he a high-priest 
forever is that very man who was crucified on the cross 
at .Jerusalem.” Again lie says, “ 1 have with all ear- 
nestness and endeavor, and with undeniable clearness of 
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testimony from reason and Scripture, demonstrated the 
truth and necessity of both Christ within and Christ 
without.” It would appear that he did not altogether 
relish the phrase “imputative righteousness,” yet his 
views on justification did not really differ from those of 
other divines of the period ; but he was perhaps fonder 
of laying stress upon this, that “ the end of the Gospel 
was to renovate the spirits of men in true and real in- 
herent righteousness and holiness,” and he spoke of the 
phrase in question as a “great scandal and effectual coun- 
terplot against the power of the Gospel, the nullifying 
and despising of moral honesty by those that are great 
zealots and high pretenders of religion.” “ For what an 
easy thing it is,” he exclaims, “for a man to fancy him- 
self an Israelite, and then to circumvent his honest neigh- 
bors under the notion of Egyptians.” As for the Roman 
Catholic Church, he says that the economy of that 
Church “naturally tends to the betraying of souls to 
eternal destruction but adds, nevertheless, “not that it 
is possible for me (who cannot infallibly demonstrate to 
myself that all who lived under paganism are damned) 
to imagine that all who have gone under the name of 
papists have tumbled down into hell.” The Mystery of 
Godliness enjoyed great popularity, and so did his In- 
quiry into the Mystery of Iniquity , a work directed 
chiefly against popery. But of all his writings, the 
only one which can be said to have retained any last- 
ing popularity, or to be commendable to the modern 
reader, is his Divine Dialogues , which he brought out 
in 1668, containing “ Disquisitions concerning the At- 
tributes and Providence of God.” This is pronounced 
by Tullocli the period which “may be said to mark the 
apex of More’s intellectual activity.” Of the book it- 
self, Dr. Blair speaks in his lectures on rhetoric (lect. 
xxxvi) as “one of the most remarkable in the English 
language.” “Though the style,” he adds, “be now in 
some measure obsolete, and the speakers be marked with 
the academic stiffness of those times, yet the dialogue is 
animated by a variety of character and a sprightliness 
of conversation beyond what are commonly met with in 
writings of this kind.” What is recounted in the Dia- ! 
logues under the name of Bathynous is believed to be his 
own peculiar experience, and gives an admirable picture 
of his clear, confiding, and enthusiastic spirit. The third 
dialogue is regarded as the best, for it is strikingly il- 
lustrative of the dreamy ideal enthusiasm with which 
the young Platonist (More) pursued his studies and in- 
quiries. The Divine Dialogues are certainly, upon the 
whole, the most interesting and readable of all of More’s 
works. They possess, moreover, the advantage of con- 
densing his general views on philosophy and religion. 
More’s authorship continued far beyond this time (to 
1687, making a period of thirty-five years in all), and 
he composed after this his Manual of Metaphysics 
(1671, 4to), and attacked both Jacob Bbhrae (in Philo- 
sophic Teutonics Censura [1670] ), and Spinoza ( Dua - 
rum prcecipuarum Atheismi Spinoziani columnarum 
subversio [1672]) in elaborate treatises. But the elas- 
ticity and temper of his philosophical genius are less 
buoyant in these efforts. “His Metaphysics ,” says 
Tulloch, “elaborate though they be, are in the main 
only a systematic and somewhat desultory expansion ! 
of views regarding the nature and proof of incorporeal | 
substances, which he had already more than once ex- | 
pressed; while his cabalistical and prophetical studies 
have acquired a stronger hold of his mind.” Within 
the next ten years he issued no fewer than five publica- 
tions taken up with mystical subjects — some of them of 
the most curious technical character — including a Cab- 
alistic Catechism. Two of these writings are addressed 
to his friend Knorr (q. v.), the learned German Orien- 
talist, whose speculations on the cabalistic art at this 
time considerably influenced More. After this we find 
him deeply engaged in prophetical studios. The theo- 
sophic elements, already so apparent in his philosophical 
poems, had been for some time held in check by his 
higher life of reason and healthy appreciation of natural 


and moral facts. But gradually they acquired a more 
marked ascendency, as his mental habits became fixed, 
and the elasticity of natural feeling and thought began 
to decay. The balance, which had long been trembling, 
began at length to decline on the unhealthy side. Eze- 
kiel's Dream and the Synchi'onous Method of the Apoc- 
alyptic Visions received elaborate transcendental expla- 
nation. He was himself apparently conscious of an 
undue confidence in this sort of study. Yet he was un- 
able to resist its fascinations. In allusion it is supposed 
to himself, he makes one of the speakers in his fifth di- 
alogue say : “ The greatest fanaticism I know in him is 
this, that he professeth he understands clearly the trut'h 
of several prophecies of the niainest concernment, which 
yet many others pretend to be very obscure.” His latest 
work, which he left incomplete, is a practical treatise 
entitled Medela Mundi, or the Cure of the World. There 
is no trace of this work except allusions to it in his cor- 
respondence, and it is probably the work which lie men- 
tions in one of his letters under the name of The Safe 
J Guide. It was, to judge from what can be gleaned from 
his correspondence, intended to vigorously advocate the 
rights of reason, and one of its chief objects was to 
show how the “ Christian and philosophic genius” 
should “mix together.” “The Christian religion, 
rightly understood,” appeared to him to be “the deep- 
est and choicest piece of philosophy that is.” It was 
“ the main, if not the only scope” of his long and 
anxious studies to demonstrate the rationality of the 
Christian religion throughout. “ For to heap up a deal 
of reading and notions and experiments, without some 
such noble and important design, had but been to make 
his mind or memory a shop of small wares.” He adopt- 
ed, therefore, without hesitation the generous resolu- 
tion of Marcus Cicero — “ Rationem quo ea me cunque 
ducet, sequor.” He was proud to adorn himself as a 
writer with “ the sacerdotal breastplate of the A oyiov, 
or Rationale .” “ Every priest,” he adds,” quoting Philo, 
“ should endeavor, according to his opportunity and ca- 
pacity, to be as much as he can a rational man, or phi- 
losopher'' Again, “to take away i-eason, under what 
j fanatic pretence soever, is to dissolve the priest, and 
despoil him of this breastplate, and, which is worst of 
j all, to rob Christianity of that special prerogative it has 
I above all other religions in the world — viz. that it dares 
appeal unto reason, which as many as understand the 
I true interest of our religion will not fail to stick closely 
; to; the contrary betraying it to the unjust suspicion of 
I falsehood, and equalizing it to every vain imposture. 

1 For, take away reason, and all religions are alike true; 
as, the light being removed, all things are of one color” 
( Pref \ to A ntidote, p. vi). 

Though More’s strength was displayed rather in what 
he could elaborate by thought than in the immediate 
use of his reading, he was nevertheless a laborious stu- 
dent. He devoted himself to the study of the best au- 
thors only. “ He was wont to say that he was no whole- 
sale man.” It was with the weightiest matters that his 
mind was mostly engaged; though there was no part 
of learning, laudable and worthy, for which he had not 
a due esteem. For about a year before his death he 
was visibly sinking. His mind, sympathizing with his 
body, was, says his biographer, “‘in sort out of tune.’ 
I speak as to that deep and plastic sense (to use his own 
terms) he had been under usually in divine matters.” 
His progress towards the close of life was nevertheless 
marked by humble piety and cheerful resignation. 
“ Never,” he said, “ any person thirsted more for his 
meat and drink than he, if it pleased God, after a release 
from the body.” “ Yet,” says Tulloch, “ it is pleasant to 
reflect that his active mind remained full of thoughts 
for others to the last, and that those great questions in 
which he had spent all his time — What is good? and 
What is true? — were apparently as fresh and important 
with him at the end as at the beginning.” He fre- 
quently in his last days expressed the hope that when 
he was called out of the present life his writings would 
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be of use to the Church of Cod and to theworld. Short- ' 
ly before Ins death he expressed his view of what 
awaited him by repeating the first words of Cicero’s 
famous exclamation, “O pneclarum ilium diem,” etc.; | 
intimating, as he had also done before, his conviction 
that at his release from this painful world he would be 
admitted to converse with blessed and congenial spir- 
its. He expired calmly, and almost imperceptibly, Sept. 
1, 1687, and lies buried in the chapel of the college of 
which he had been for so many years an admired orna- 
ment. In person Henry More was tall and thin, but of 
a ‘•serene” and vivacious countenance — rather pale than 
tlorid in his later years — yet was it clear and spirituous, 
and his eye hazel, and vivid as an eagle’s. There is, 
indeed, as all who have seen his portrait by Loggan will 
admit, a singularly vivid elevation in his countenance, 
with some lines strongly drawn around the mouth, but 
with ineffable sweetness, light, and dignity in the gen- 
eral expression. As he is the most poetic and tran- 
scendental, so he is, upon the whole, the most spiritual- 
looking of all the Cambridge divines, lie was from 
youth to age evidently gifted with the most happy and 
buoyant religious temper. “He was profoundly pious, 
and yet without all sourness, superstition, or melan- 
choly.” H is habitual cast of mind was a serene thought- 
fulness, while his “outward conversation” with his 
friends was for the most part “free and facetious.” Re- 
ligion was in practice with him clearly what he con- 
ceived it to be in theory — the consecration and perfec- 
tion of the natural life — the brightest and best form 
which it could attain, under the inspiration and guidance 
of the Divine Spirit. Although he chose for himself a 
secluded life, and so far suffered in consequence from a 
lack of that comprehensive experience which is more 
than all other education to the wise and open mind, he 
yet was not actuated in doing so by any indifference to 
the lighter and more active interests of humanity. It 
was remarked that his very air had in it something an- 
gelic. He seemed to be full of introversions of light, 
joy, benignity, and devotion at once, as if his face had 
been overcast with a golden shower of love ami purity. 
Strangers even noticed this “marvellous lustre and ir- 
radiation” in his eyes and countenance. “A divine 
gale,” as he himself said, breathed throughout all his 
life as well as his works; but, however far it lifted him, 
it never inflated him. Ward, in his life of this remark- 
able man, repeats some extraordinary encomiums passed 
upon him while living by eminent persons who knew 
him well. One of them averred that he looked upon 
Dr. More as “ the Holiest man on the face of the earth ;” 
another that “he was more of an angel than a man.” 
More substantial proofs, however, than words of the re- 
spect felt for him by his contemporaries were offered in 
the attentions paid to him by the learned world. Yet it 
would he dillieult indeed to name a Christian grace in 
which he did not excel. His charity ami humility were 
not less conspicuous than his piety. “His very cham- 
ber door was a hospital to the needy.” Self-denial he 
regarded as the practical ground of moral virtue; and 
in his own heart and behavior he evinced his obser- 
vation that humility is the most precious part of pi- 
ety. The. fervor of his direct approaches to and inter- 
course with God iu prayer could not he surpassed. 
When the winds were milling about him, he made t He 
utmost endeavor to keep low and humble, that he might 
not be driven from that anchor. So intense were his 
acts of worship, and accompanied with such a joyful 
sense of the divine presence, that his friends, when 
sometimes coming upon him unexpectedly while en- 
gaged in prayer, were surprised by indications of peace 
and joy in his countenance truly angelic. 11 is tem- 

per was serene and cheerful, his discourse serious, yet 
lighted up with playful coruscations of wit ami humor. 
“Few were of a cheerfuller spirit than he; none of a 
more deep felicity and enjoyment. In short, he pos- 
sessed in as great purity perhaps as it has existed in 
any man of modern times the light, sanctity, and bless- 


edness of the divine life.” It is truly said by Tulloch 
that, “while More was no hero, either in thought or in 
deed — his speculations were too transcendental and his 
life too retired for this — he yet comes before us a singu- 
larly beautiful, benign, and noble character — one of 
those higher spirits who help us to feel the divine pres- 
ence on earth, and to believe in its reality” His works 
were published in 1679, in 3 vols. folio j his philosophi- 
cal writings in 1G62, folio (4th cd. 1712) ; his theological 
works in 1675, folio. An analytical catalogue of all his 
works may be found in Cattermole’s Literature of the 
Church of Lnglund, and also in Tulloch ’s Rat. Theology, 
from which wc extract this view of More as a writer: 
‘•More, still more than Cudwortli, repeats himself, add- 
ing prefaces and appendices to what he has already 
written, and returning again and again upon the same 
track of thought. 'The germ, in fact, of most of his 
speculations may be traced in his early Philosophical 
Poems, His genius in one sense was singularly fecund. 
Work after work sprang with easy luxuriance from his 
pen. But bis writings do not exhibit any clear growth 
or system of ideas, unfolding themselves gradually, and 
maturing to a more comprehensive rationality. This 
lack of method is more or less characteristic of the 
school. Mot only so, in his later productions there is 
rather a decay than an increase and enrichment of the 
rational element. To enter into any exposition of his 
cabalistical studies, of his discovery of Cartosianism in 
the first chapters of Genesis, and his favorite notion of 
all true philosophers descending from Moses through 
Pythagoras and Plato; and, still more, to touch his pro- 
phetical theories — the divine science which he finds in 
the dream of Ezekiel or the visions of the Apocalypse — 
would be labor thrown away, unless to illustrate the 
weakness of human genius, or the singular absurdities 
which beset the progress of knowledge, even iu its most 
favorable stages. The supposition that all higher wis- 
dom and speculation were derived originally from Mo- 
ses and the Hebrew Scriptures, and that it was confir- 
matory both of the truth of Scripture ami the results of 
philosophy to make out this traditionary connection, 
was widely prevalent in the 17th century. It was 
warmly supported and elaborately argued hv some of 
the most acute and learned intellects. Both Cmlworth 
and More profoundly believed in this connection. But 
this was only one of many instances of their lack of 
critical and historical judgment. Historical criticism, 
in the modern sense, was not even then dreamed of; and 
it is needless to consider forgotten delusions which have 
perished, rather with the common growth of reason than 
by the force of any special genius or discovery" (ii, 351- 
353). Sec his Prerfaiio Ctneralissima prefixed to His 
Optra Omnia (1679) ; Ward. Life of Henry More (Loud. 
1710, 8vo) ; Burnet, Hist, oj his own Times; Tulloch, 
Rational Theol. and Christian Philos . in England in the 
17 th Century (Loud. 1872,2 vols.8vo), ii, 303 109: Mul- 
linger, Cambridge Characteristics in the 17 th Century 
(Loud. 18(57, 8vo), ch. iv : Touncmann, Hist. Phil. p. 302, 
321 ; Morell, Hist. Mod . Philos, p. 208. 21 1 sq. ; Stough- 
ton, Peeks. Hist. ii. 385, 454, 482-485: llallam, Jntrod. 
to Lit. (see Index in vol, ii. Harper's edition) ; Enfield, 
Hist. Phil. bk. viii, ch. iii, see. 3; Theodore Parker, in 
Christian Examiner, vol. xxvi, art. 1 : xxvii, 48 sq. ; Ptt- 
7ospectire Per. vol. v (1822). (J.II.W.) 

More, Sir Thomas, the noted chancellor of king 
Henry VI 11 of England, celebrated for the part he 
played in the political and ecclesiastical history of his 
country and for the philosophical views he espoused, 
was the son of Sir John More, one of the justices of the 
Court of King’s Bench. Thomas was horn in London in 
1480 (some say 1479, others again 1484), and was edu- 
cated at St, Anthony's School in Threadnecdle Street 
until about his fifteenth year, when he was placed, ac- 
cording to tlie custom of the times, in the house of car- 
dinal Morton, archbishop of Canterbury, where lie be- 
came known to Colet, dean of St. Paul's, who used (o say 
“ there was but one wit in England, ami that was young 
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Thomas More.” In 1497 More went to Oxford. He had I 
rooms in St. Mary’s Hall, but carried on his studies at | 
Canterbury College (afterwards Christ Church). Here 
he became intimately acquainted with Erasmus, who 
resided there during the greater part of 1497 and 1498, 
and formed a friendship which continued during life. 
It was also at Oxford that More composed the greater 
number of his English poems, which, though deficient 
in harmony and ease of versification, are spoken of by 
Ben Jonson as models of English literature. After 
More left Oxford he prosecuted the study of the law, 
and soon acquired great celebrity for his legal knowl- 
edge. He was appointed reader at Furnival’s Inn, 
where he delivered lectures on law for three years; 
and about the same time he also delivered lectures at 
St. Lawrence’s church in the Old Jewry, on the work 
of St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei. It must be remem- 
bered that religion, morals, and law were then taught 
together without distinction ; yet More, in his lectures, 
did not so much discuss the points of divinity as the 
precepts of moral philosophy and history. It is, how- 
ever, well known that More also did delight to touch on 
questions of theology, for he was always fond of it, and 
for some time thought of taking orders. “He mani- 
fested,” says Mackintosh, “ a predilection for monastic 
life, and is said to have practiced some of those austeri- 
ties and self-inflictions which prevail among the gloom- 
ier and sterner orders” (Life, in Works, i, 405). He re- 
solved indeed at one time to turn monk, and actnallv 
hecame a lay-brother of the Carthusian convent (the 
Charter-House) in London, where he is said to have j 
passed several years. But he finally relinquished the j 
ecclesiastical life, influenced perhaps by the general cor- j 
ruption of the priestly orders, or, as Erasmus has it, he ! 
preferred to be a chaste husband rather than an impure j 
priest. More was called to the bar, though at what 
time is uncertain. He appears to have acquired an ex- 
tensive practice. He came to be generally regarded as j 
one of the most eloquent speakers of his day ; indeed, i 
his reputation became so great towards the latter part j 
of the reign of Henry VII that it is said that there was 
no case of consequence before any court of law in which 
he was not engaged as counsel. About 1502 he first j 
entered upon public office. lie was then made an un- j 
der-sheriff of London, an office at that time of great legal > 
responsibility. Only two years later he was elected to j 
Parliament, in which he opposed a subsidy which had 
been demanded by Henry VII for the marriage of his 
eldest daughter. In consequence of this opposition More 
incurred the displeasure of Henry VII, a prince who 
never forgave an injury; and had not the king died 
soon afterwards, More would have been obliged to leave 
the country. Notwithstanding all opposition at court, 
More flourished, and gaiued constantly iu reputation 
and friends. His graceful and varied learning, coupled 
as it was with sprightly, inexhaustible wit, so that 
Erasmus could write of him that “ with More you might 
imagine yourself in the Academy of Plato,” no doubt ^ 
contributed in a large measure to his rapid advance- 
ment. “ His professional practice became so consider- 
able,” says Mackintosh, “that about the accession of 
Henry VIII (1509) it produced £400 a year, probably 
equivalent to an annual income of £5000 in the present j 
day.” With the accession of Henry VIII to the Eng- 1 
lisli throne More’s most auspicious days began. He be- ' 
came a favorite of his royal master, always so quick to I 
detect in his surroundings whatever and whoever was 
likely to prove serviceable to him. King “Harry” re- 
marked More’s talents, and not only gladly consulted 
him on affairs of state, but sought him as the compan- 
ion of his amusements and convivial hours. According 
to the account of Erasmus, the circle there collected 
must have been one of the most brilliant and engaging 
that the world has ever seen, and it was adorned by 
virtues which to other associations, high in intellect, 
have often been wanting. More was appointed to sev- 
eral important civil offices, and even employed as envoy 


on foreign missions. Thus, in 1514, he was sent to 
Flanders, to secure favors from the priuce afterwards 
known as emperor Charles V. More was also employed 
by his king on various public missions to France, and 
so interested did Henry VIII become in More that he 
ordered cardinal Wolsev, then his chancellor, to engage 
More in the service of the court. Accordingly More 
was made treasurer of the exchequer in 1520, and not 
only acceptably performed his public functions, but also 
grew in popularity with the courtiers and the king, by- 
reason of his sweet temper and great conversational 
power. The king frequently met More, and enjoyed 
many hours with him, not only socially, but intellectu- 
ally. Indeed, in 1521, when king Harry was working 
up his reply to the German Ileforraer, More assisted his 
royal friend by casting that celebrated treatise against 
the Protestant effort into a proper method. It was pub- 
lished in 1521, under the title of A ssertio septem sacra- 
mentorum adeersus M. Lutherum , etc., and in 1523 More 
himself published Desponsio ad convitia M. Lutheri con - 
gesta in Henricum regem Anglice. “In this Answer to 
Luther ,” says Atterbnry, “More has forgot himself so 
as to throw out the greatest heap of nasty language 
that perhaps ever was put together; and that the book 
throughout is nothing but downright ribaldry, without 
a grain of reason to support it, and gave to the author 
no other reputation but that of having the best knack 
of any man in Europe at calling bad names in good 
Latin, etc. The like censure do his English tracts 
against Tiudal, Barnes, etc., deserve” ( Epistolary Cor- 
respondence , iif, 452). And though this criticism is 
rather harsh, it was yet in a large measure deserved 
(comp., however, More’s Apology , in which he denies 
these charges of overzeal against heresy). In 1523 
More was chosen speaker of the House of Commons, 
and now entered upon a career in which for a time 
he alienated both his royal master and the chancel- 
lor. The cardinal had taken the liberty of asking a 
greater subsidy for the king than he w r as entitled to, 
and was inclined to be generally lavish in his expendi- 
tures for the crown, as well as very unmindful of the 
ancient liberties and privileges of the house. More val- 
iantly defended the people’s cause, and hesitated not to 
speak out, though it endangered his popularity with the 
king. Indeed, More had never deceived himself as to 
the extent of his favor -with the king, though his friend 
Erasmus had dared to assert that “ the king would 
scarcely ever suffer the philosopher to quit him,” and 
though Henry visited him uninvited at Chelsea, and 
walked with him by the hour in his garden, “ holding 
his arm about his neck.” More had a true insight into 
Henry’s character, and clearly revealed this in an au- 
sw-er which he once gave when congratulated by his 
son-in-law, Roper, on the king’s favor: “If my head 
would win him a castle in France, when there w-as war 
between us, it should not fail to go.” Henry’s faithful- 
ness, w-as, however, more lasting in More’s case than it 
was wont to be, for he clung to him notwithstanding 
this w-aywardness, and shortly after caused his appoint- 
ment as chancellor of Lancaster, and on the death of the 
cardinal in 1529 More was even more strongly impressed 
with his royal friend’s affection bv his appointment to 
the high chancellorship of all England, vacated by the 
disgrace of Wolsev. Here was more than usual ex- 
pression of confidence and affection. The favor was, 
moreover, the more extraordinary as he was a layman, 
and it w-as wont to he the custom to invest an ecclesi- 
astic with the office of lord chancellor. But it was af- 
terwards revealed why this apparent warmth and fervor. 
Henry had simply advanced More to the chancellorship 
with the hope that he would assist him in his divorce, 
and marriage with Anne Bolevn, and no sooner had he 
been elevated to the high chancellorship than the king 
pressed him strongly for his opinion on the subject. 
But More was sincerely attached to the Roman Catholic 
Church ; lie looked with a certain degree of horror upon 
a project which was denounced by the pontifical head of 
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English Chancellor’s Costume iu Sir Thomas More’s time. 

the Church, and therefore begged Henry to excuse him 
from giving ail opinion. This was granted for a time ; 
but as it was evident that Ilenry had determined to ef- 
fect the divorce, and would soon require the active co- 
operation of his chancellor, More, who determined not to 
be a party to the transaction, finally asked and obtained 
permission to retire from the office, May 1(5, 1532. From 
this time Ilenry, who never seems to have recollected 
any former friendship when his purposes were in the 
least degree thwarted, appears to have resolved upon 
the destruction of his old favorite. Anne Bolevn’s cor- 
onation being fixed for May 31, 1533, all fair means were 
used to win him over; and when these proved ineffect- 
ual, recourse was had to threats and terrors. More was 
included in the bill of attainder which was passed against 
Elizabeth Barton, the celebrated nun of Kent, and her 
accomplices for treasonable practices, on the ground 
that he had encouraged Elizabeth; but his innocence 
in the case was made so clear that his name had to be 
withdrawn from the bill of accusation. He was then 
accused of other crimes, but with the same effect. Yet 
the court party soon found an opportunity of gratifying 
their vindictive master. By a law passed in the session 
of 1533-34 it was made liigh-treason, by writing, print, 
deed, or act, to do anything to the prejudice, etc., of the 
king’s lawful matrimony with queen Anne; and it was 
also provided that all persons should take an oath to 
maintain the whole contents of the statute. At the 
end of the session commissioners were appointed to ad- 
minister the oath, and on April 15, 1534, More was sum- 
moned before them to take it. This More declined do- 
ing, but at the same time offered to swear that he would 
maintain the order of succession to the throne as estab- 
lished l>y Parliament. In consequence of his refusing to 
take this oath, More was committed to the Tower; and 
in the same year two statutes were passed to attaint More 
and Fisher [see. I'isuku, ,1oiin] of misprision of treason, 
with the punishment of imprisonment and loss of goods. 
More remained in prison for thirteen months, during 
which time several efforts were made to induce him to 
take the oath, and also to subscribe to the king’s eccle- 
siastical supremacy. 11 is reputation ami credit, being 
very great in the kingdom, and much being apprehend- 
ed from his conduct at that critical conjuncture, all ar- 
guments that could be devised were alleged to him by 
archbishop I'rainner and others to persuade him to a 
compliance, and many fair promises were made from the 
king to induce him thereto; but, as nothing could pre- 
vail, he was finally brought to trial for high-treason. 
He appears to have been indicted under the statute al- 
luded to above, which made it high-treason to do any- 


thing to the prejudice of Henry’s lawful marriage with 
queen Anne, and also for refusing to admit the king’s 
ecclesiastical supremacy ; and although the evidence 
against him completely failed, he was found guilty and 
condemned to death. He was beheaded July 6, 1535, 
and met his fate with intrepidity and even cheerfulness. 
In the words of Addison: “The innocent mirth which 
had been so conspicuous in his life did not forsake him 
to the last. When he laid his head on the block, he 
desired the executioner to wait until he had removed 
bis beard, ‘for that had never offended his highness.’ 
He did not look upon the severing of his head from his 
body as a circumstance which ought to produce any 
change in the disposition of his mind; and as he died 
in a fixed and settled hope of immortality, he thought 
any unusual degree of sorrow and concern improper” 
(Spectator, No. 349). His body was first interred in the 
Tower, but was afterwards begged and obtained by his 
daughter, Margaret 1 toper, and deposited in the chancel 
of the church at Chelsea, where a monument, with an 
inscription written by himself, had been some time be- 
fore erected, and is still to be seen. His head was placed 
on London Bridge, hut was taken down and preserved 
also by his daughter in a vault belonging to the Itoper 
family, under a chapel adjoining St. Dunstan’s church 
in Canterbury. The story of Margaret’s tenderness and 
devotion to her father should live as long as the English 
language endures. 

More was the author of many and various works, 
which were mostly in defence of Bomanism, and direct- 
ed against the revolutionary tendencies of the Church 
of his day. They have no value now as literary pro- 
ductions. There is, however, one work of his which 
deserves special notice. It is entitled T)e optimo rei- 
pabliccB statu deque nova insula Utopia (Lovanni, 1566, 
4to), the first communistic writing by an English au- 
thor. It criticises the English government and Euro- 
pean politics, and is an account of an imaginary com- 
monwealth on the island of Utopia, feigned to have 
been discovered by a companion of Amerigo Vespucci, 
and from whom More learns the tale. Society is rep- 
resented there as an ideal system, in which opinions are 
expressed with great boldness and originality, and espe- 
cially favorable to freedom of inquiry even in religion. 
In it all its members would labor for the public good, 
all being.equally obliged to contribute, and the only dif- 
ference being in the nature of the labor; all its members 
would thus be on a footing of absolute equality, all prop- 
erty be in common, all forms of religion perfectly free, 
etc. “ Many questions of the highest importance to the 
citizen,” says Lieber, “are discussed in a spirit far in 
advance of his time. He recommended perfect freedom 
of conscience, which was a thing absolutely unknown 
then, and for centuries afterwards” ( Political Ethics, 
pt. i, p. 332). Of the work as a whole, lord Campbell 
says that “since the time of Flato there had been no 
composition given to the world which, for imagination, 
for philosophical discrimination of men and manners, 
and for felicity of expression, could be compared to the 
Utopia" ( Lives of the Lord Chancellors; Life of Sir 
'Thomas More). Ilallam pronounces it “the only work 
of genius that England can boast in this age” (Lit. Hist, 
of Europe [4th ed. 1854], p. 276). Yet, though Sir 
Thomas advocated such lofty principles in his Utopia, 
it must be admitted that he was not himself altogether 
free from the religions bias of the times, being not only 
a most strenuous advocate of the power of the pope, but 
also a vehement opponent and persecutor of heretics. 
It is true Erasmus cites as proof of More’s clemency 
“that, while he was chancellor no man was put to death 
for these pestilent dogmas;” but Fronde contradicts this 
statement, and implicates Sir Thomas in the persecu- 
tions for conscience’ sake. There is. however, a solemn 
declaration by the chancellor himself in bis Apolory 
(published in 15331, in which lie expressly denies that 
he was guilty of any cruel treatment of the heretics. 
It was never contradicted in his own time, and there- 
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fore should be well considered before Froude’s state- 
ment is accepted. 

If now, from his works, we turn to the personal char- 
acter of Sir Thomas More, we find that he is generally 
acknowledged to have been, “for justice, contempt of 
money, humility, and a true generosity of mind, an ex- 
ample to the age in which he lived.” His Christian 
temper, too, we may add, was such as made him an 
honor to the Christian cause in general. It is true he 
declared upon the scaffold that he died in and for the 
faith of the Church of Rome, but any Church might 
have wished him theirs; and therefore that Church has 
placed him, not without reason, among the brightest of 
her martyrs. “More,” says bishop Burnet, “was the 
glory of his age; and his advancement was the king’s 
honor more than his own, who was a true Christian 
philosopher. He thought the cause of the king’s di- 
vorce was just, and as long as it was prosecuted at the 
court of Rome, so long he favored it; but when he saw 
that a breach with that court was likely to follow, he left 
the post he was in with a superior greatness of mind. 
It was a fall great enough to retire from that into a pri- 
vate state of life, but the carrying matters so far against 
him as the king did was one of the justest reproaches 
of that reign. More’s superstition seems indeed con- 
temptible, but the constancy of his mind was truly won- 
derful” (Hist, Reformation, iii, 100). A British writer 
of considerable note thus summarizes upon More : “ The 
terseness and liveliness of his sayings, his sweet temper 
and affectionate disposition, his blameless life, his learn- 
ing and probity, combine to make a union of perfect 
simplicity with moral and intellectual greatness which 
will forever endear his memory to his countrymen of 
every sect and party.” The English works of Sir 
Thomas More were collected and published at London 
in 1557, and his Latin works at Louvain in 1556. His 
letters to Erasmus are printed in the collection of Eras- 
mus’s letters published at London in 1642. His Utopia, 
which has been translated into many European lan- 
guages, and has had a world-wide circulation, was given 
an English dress by Robynson (Loud. 1551), by bishop 
Burnet, and more recently by Arthur Cayley (Lond. 
1808). The Life of Sir Thomas.More has been written 
by his son-in-law, Roper, who married his favorite 
daughter Margaret (Lond. 1626) ; by his great-grand- 
son, T. .More (1626); by Iloddesdeu (Lond. 1652); by 
Cayley (1808) ; by Walter [R. C.j (Lond. 1840) ; and by 
Sir James Mackintosh, in Lives of Eminent British 
Statesmen, published in Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclop., 
and in Miscell. IFbr&s (Lond. 1854, 18mo), i, 393 sq. 
See also lord Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors; 
Froude, Hist, of Enyl. vol. ii, ch. ix, reviewed in North 
Brit. Rev. 1859; Burnet, Own Times, i, 155 sq. ; Words- 
worth, Eccles. Bioy. ii, 49 sq. ; Soatnes, Reformed Ch. 
of Eng. vol. i and ii ; Macaulay, Crit. and Hist. Es- 
says, ii, 543; Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers of 1498 
(Lond. 1869) ; Edinburgh Rev. xiv, 360 ; Westminster 
Rev. xi, 193 ; Eoreign Rev. v, 391 ; Retrospective Rev. 
(1822), v, 249 ; North American Rev. viii, 181 ; lxvi, 
272; National Qu.Rev. June, 1863, art. iii. 

Morea. See Greece, Kingdom of. 

Moreau, Gabriel Francois, a French prelate, 
was born at Paris Sept. 24, 1721. Descended from a 
lawyer s family, he became council scribe in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and was in 1737 provided with a sine- 
cure canonsliip in the metropolitan church, but rapidly 
rose to distinction, and in 1759 was made bishop of 
Yence. In 1763 he was transferred to the see of Macon. 
After the concordat of 1801 he obtained the bishopric 
of Autun, where he died, Sept. 8, 1802. The first con- 
sul (Napoleon Bonaparte) esteemed him highly, and de- 
manded from the pope the cardinal’s hat for him. His 
literary remains, however, are scanty, consisting mainly 
of a few funeral sermons on distinguished individuals, 
viz. Oraison funebre de Ferdinand VI et Maine de Por- 
tugal, roi et reine d'Espagne (1760), and Oraison funebre 
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de M. le Due de Bourgogne (1761). — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generate, xxxvi, 479. 

Moreau, Jean, a French theologian, was born at 
Laval near the opening of the 16th century. He was 
educated at Paris, and when about thirty years of age 
was appointed professor of theology at the University 
of Paris. He next became canon at the cathedral of 
Meaux. He died about 1584. His work, Nomenclatura 
seu Legenda aurea pontijicum Cenomaimisium, ab anno 
Verbi incarnati 902 usque ad annum 1572, is still pre- 
served in MS.— Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gener. xxxvi, 475. 

Moreau, Mace, a French martyr to Protestant 
Christianity, was born in the first half of the 16th cen- 
tury, and flourished at Troyes, in Champagne. He was 
reared in the Roman Catholic faith, but about 1547 
accepted the Reformed faith, and went to Geneva to 
study theology. In 1550 he returned to France, go- 
ing about the country distributing tracts that might 
turn men’s attention from this world’s affairs to spirit- 
ual things. While at Troyes he was entrapped by 
Romanists, and after a short imprisonment brought to 
trial before the Inquisition, and condemned to death at 
the stake unless he should recant. This he refused to 
do ; and he continued steadfast even at the stake, “ until 
he was smothered by the flames, and his voice on earth 
forever hushed.” See Hurst, Martyrs to the Tract 
Cause (N. Y. 1872, 18mo), p. 1 11. 

Mo'reh (Ileb. Moreh', i"ni£, an archer, as in 1 
Sam. xxxi, 3, etc., or teaching, as in Isa. ix, 14), an old 
title that appears in the designation of two localities of 
central Palestine. 

1. Apparently a Canaanite (perhaps a chief, like 
Mamre), B.C. 2088, owning or inhabiting the region 
south of Shechem, from whom the grove (*“!bx, oak 
[also in the plur.], Auth.Vers. “plain”) of Moreh de- 
rived its name as early as the time of Abraham, wdio 
made this his first tarrying-place in the land (Gen. xii, 
6, where the Sept, has y) (jpvg y) vipX i]X y), Vnlg. con- 
vallis illustris'), a designation that continued till the ex- 
ode (Dent, xi, 30, Sept, i) cpvg i) vipijXr], Vulg. vallis 
tendens et intrans procul) — “ the first of that long suc^ 
cession of sacred and venerable trees which dignified 
the chief places of Palestine, and formed not the least 
interesting link in the chain which so indissolubly united 
the land to the history of the nation. See Oaic. Here 
Jehovah ‘ appeared’ to Abraham, who here built the first 
of the series of altars (it may be roughly said that 
Abraham built altars, Isaac dug wells, Jacob erected 
stones) which marked the various spots of his residence 
in the Promised Land, and dedicated it ‘ to Jehovah, 
who appeared (PiX^i, again, as if a play upon the 
name of the place) unto him’ (Gen. xii, 7). It was at 
the ‘place of Shechem’ (ver. 6), close to (blSN;) the 
mountains of Ebal and Gerizim (Dent, xi, 30), where 
the Samar. Cod. adds ‘over against Shechem.’ Ecclus. 
1, 26 perhaps contains a play on the name Moreh — 
‘that foolish people (b Xabg 6 ft oj p b (,•) who dwell in Si- 
chem.’ If the pun existed in the Hebrew text, it may 
have been between Sichem and Sichor (drunken). A 
trace of this ancient name, curiously reappearing after 
many centuries, is probably to be found in Mortlna , 
which is given on some ancient coins as one of the 
titles of Neapolis, i. e. Shechem, and by Pliny and Jo- 
sephus as Mamortha or Mabortha (Reland, Biss. Ill, 
§ 8). The latter states (liar, iv, 8, 1) that ‘it was the 
name by which the place was called by the country 
people’ ( iirixmpioi ), who thus kept alive the ancient 
appellation, just as the peasants of Hebron did that of 
Kirjath-arba down to the date of Sir John Mandeville’s 
visit” (Smith). From the notices given, the grove of 
Moreh appears to have been a forest occupying the 
ridge afterwards known as the mountains of Ephraim. 
(The treatise of Chr. J. Grabener, De Allon Moreh, Lips. 
1737, is valueless.) 

2. An eminence (hill of Moreh, i. q. 
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teacher's kill ; Sept. fiovvi>Q row ’A flops v. r. Fafiaoj- | 
Sapopai, Vulg. collis exeelsus) in the valley of Jezreel, 
on the north side of the well of Ilarod, near which the 
Midianitish host was encamped when attacked In' Gid- 
eon (Judg.vii, 1); probably identical with that known 
as Little llennon, the modern Jebel ed-I)uhy (see Ber- 
thcan. Comment, ail loc.), or, rather, one of t lie lower 
southern spurs of this mountain (where ruins arc still 
extant'), since it is itself too lofty (1839 feet, Van dc 
Velde, Memoir , p. 178) for a military encampment. It 
is a bare gray ridge parallel to Mount Gilboa on the 
north, and between them lay the battle-field. No doubt 
— although the fact is not mentioned — the enemy kept 
near the foot of Mount Moreh, for the sake of some 
spring or springs which issued from its base, as the Ain- 
Charod did from that on which Gideon was planted. 
See II Alton. The hostile camp probably extended 
from the village of Shuncm on the west down to the 
strong city of llcthshan on the east, for we are told that 
“the Midianites and the Amalekites, and all the chil- 
dren of the east, lay along the valley like grasshoppers 
for multitude” (ver. 12). The mountain is the site not 
only of Shunem, but also of Endor and Nain (see Por- 
ter, Hand-book, p. 357 sip). Whether this place has any 
connection with the preceding is doubtful; and it is still 
more unlikely that either is related to Moriah, as thought 
by Stanley {.Sin. and Pal. p. 1 11, 232). Van de Velde 
locates the battle too far south {Syr. and Pal. ii, 341). 
See Gidkox. 

Moreliead, Ilom-urr, D.D., an English divine of 
some note, nourished in the first half of this century. 
But little is known of his personal history. He was for 
some time rector of St. Paul’s in Edinburgh, and there 
attained to distinction as a pulpit orator. Subsequently 
he became rector of Easington, Yorkshire, and died in 
1840. lie was one of the early and most valued con- 
tributors to the Edinburgh Review . His works arc, 
Tour to the lloly Land (18mo): — Discourses on Reliy- 
ious Belief (Edinb. 1809, 8vo; 4th cd. 1811-16, 2 vols. 
8vo) ; commended by lord Jeffrey in the Kdinburyh Re- 
view, xiv, 82-95: — Sermons (1816, 8vo): — Dialoyues on 
Natural and Revealed Reliyion (1830, 12mo); praised 
by Lowndes’s lint. Lib. p. 941, the Edinb. Rev., and the 
British contemporary press generally, in most unquali- 
fied terms: — Explanation of St. J 'aid's Epistles (1843, 
fcp. 8vo): — Philosophical Dialoyues (1845, 8vo). 

Morel, Claude, a French theologian and preacher 
of note, flourished in the 17th century, lie was a doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne and court preacher, but is best 
known as a passionate adversary of the Janscnists. lie 
published against them La conduite de Saint Augustin 
contre les Pehtyiens (1658), and L' Oracle de la Verite, on 
VEylise de Dieu contre (antes sortes d'heresies (1666). 
The Janscnists failed not to answer him, as four pieces 
still attest, viz. a Latin epistle in prose, two pieces in 
Latin verse inveighing against him, and a French son- 
net. In 1659 the council of state instituted proceedings 
against these Jansenistie opponents and sentenced them. 
— lloefcr, Xour. liioy. Generate, xxxvi, 523. 

Morel, Guillaume, a learned French printer, 
noted for the valuable editions he published of the writ- 
ings of distinguished ecclesiastical writers, was born at 
Lc Tilleul, near Mortain, in 1505. He was the suc- 
cessor of Turnebius (1550) in the office of director of the 
royal printiug-olfiee, and died in 1561. Besides his edi- 
tions of Greek and Latin authors (Aristotle, Strabo, Dio 
Chrvsostomus, Cicero, etc.), he published French trans- 
lations of the treatise on the use of images approved by 
the seventh Nicene Council, and of John Damascenus's 
Treatise on Images. — lloefcr, Xouv. Bioy. Generate, 
xxxvi. 515. 

Morel, Jean, a French martyr to the cause of 
Protestant Christianity in its earliest days in France, 
was born in 1538 near Lisieux, of a poor and obscure 
family in Normandy, lie sought the capital, and 
though without means contrived to pursue and finish 


a scholarly education, during this period earning his 
living partly by instruction, partly by work in a print- 
ing-office. Thereafter, it is not known from what mo- 
tive, he made a journey to Geneva, and returned full of 
enthusiasm for the new religious doctrines. He then 
entered the service of the (Calvinistic) minister, An- 
toine de Chandieu, both as domestic and secretary. 
While in this position the police came to seize the 
books written in favor of the new religion, and he, along 
with his master, was arrested. Chandieu, at the recla- 
mation of the king of Navarre, was soon set at liberty; 
but Morel was placed in one of the most dismal dun- 
geons of the Chatelet, and thence transported to Fort 
l’Eveque, where lie had to undergo numerous interroga- 
tories. lie resisted the entreaties of his judges and the 
urgent requests of his relatives, who tried to make him 
abjure his creed, and Feb. 16, 1559, was declared a her- 
etic, expelled from the Church, and surrendered to the 
secular power. Four days later he was found dead in 
the Conciergerie — rumor reported poisoned. Like the 
condemned dying in prison, his body was buried the day 
following; but by order of the procureur-general it was 
disinterred, brought back to the Conciergerie, carried 
in a rubbish-cart to the area before the church of Notre 
Dame, and publicly burned, Feb. 27, 1559. — Hocfer, 
Nouv. Bioy. Generate, xxxvi. 517. 

Morel, Robert, a French Benedictine monk, was 
born in 1653 at La Chaise Dieu, in Auvergne, lie took 
holy orders at the abbey of Saint Faron dc Meaux in 
1671 ; was sent to the abbey of Saint Germain des Pres 
to finish his studies, and in 1680 became its librarian. He 
was afterwards appointed superior (prior) of a convent at 
Mculan, and at Saint Crespin dc Soissons, and secretary 
to the visiting officer of France. Deafness, with which 
he became afflicted, obliged him to resign these offices, 
and he retired in 1699 to Saint Denis, near Paris, where 
he divided the rest of his life between pious religious 
exercises and the editing of several ascetic works, lie 
died Aug. 19, 1731, in the odor of sanctity. He was a 
man of a clear, well-balanced, fertile mind ; his words 
breathed charity and righteousness; but great modesty, 
joined to simplicity, served to conceal his talents. His 
publications arc: Effusions de ceeur, ou entretiens spiri- 
tuels et affeetifs d'une ume i tree Dieu sur chaque rerset 
des Psaumes et des Cantiqnes de VEylise (Paris, 1716) : — 
Meditations sur la regie de Saint-Benoit (Paris, 1717): 
— Entretiens spirit uels sur les Evangilcs (Paris, 1720) : — 
Entretiens spirituels pour serrir de preparation a la 
mart (Paris, 172 1 ) : — Imitation de Jesus-Christ, a trans- 
lation, with additional pieces (Paris, 1723): — Medita- 
tions Chretiennes sur les Evanyiles (Paris, 1726) : — Du 
bonheur d'nn simple Reliyieux et d'une simple Reliyituse, 
qui aiment b ur etat et leurs devoirs (Paris, 1728) : — De 
I'esperance Chretienne (Paris, 1728): — Effusion de caur 
sur le Cantique des Cantiqnes (Paris, 1730). — lloefcr, 
Xour, Bioy. Generate, xxxvi, 524. 

Morell, Samuel, an Irish Presbyterian minister, 
flourished in the second half of the 18th century. lie 
was born about 1744, and was educated at Dublin. He 
was a young man of rare promise, and was very much 
liked as a minister, lie began preaching when not 
more than twenty-five years old at Tullylish, in the 
Synod of Ulster, "but during the civil disturbances of 
1772 lie was persecuted for the part he took in behalf 
of law and order, and in a riot which occurred on the 
6th of March of that year he was shot down iu the 
streets, and died from the effects of the wound. See 
Ilcid and Killen, Hist. Presbyt. Ch. in Ireland, iii. 370, 

Morell, Thomas, D.D.. an eminent English critic 
and lexicographer, was born at Eton iu 1703. He stud- 
ied first at Eton, then at Cambridge, where he became 
a fellow of King’s College, lie was noted, however, 
not as a theologian, but as a classical scholar, lie pub- 
lished valuable editions of Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary 
and llodericus’s Greek Lexicon, and was the author of 
Annotations on Locke's Essay on the Human Understand- 
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ing (1794). lie edited the plays of Euripides and /Eschy- 
lus, translated the Epistles of Seneca, assisted Hogarth 
in writing his Analysis of Beauty, and selected the pas- 
sages of Scripture for Handel's oratorios. Several of his 
best sermons were also published ; among these, one on 
the death of queen Caroline (1739, 8vo). He died in 
1784. 

Morellet, Andre, a celebrated French abbot, noted 
for his literary labors, was born at Lyons iu 1727, and 
educated in the Sorbonne, at Paris. He became a friend 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and D’Alembert, to whose 
Encyclopedic he also contributed. He translated into 
French Beccaria’s treatise On Crimes and Penalties 
(17G6), and wrote several treatises on political economy, 
and many others, among which is Melanges de la Litte- 
rature et de la Philosophic du dix-huitieme si'ecle (Par- 
is, 1818, 4 vols. 8vo). In 1785 he was admitted to the 
French Academy, and concealed its archives at the risk 
of his life during the reign of terror. lie died in 1819. 
See Lemontev, Eloge de Morellet, prefixed to Morel let’s 
Memoir es (1821, 2 vols.) ; Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. ; 
“Morellet and his Contemporaries,” in the North Amer. 
Rev. Oct. 1822, by A. H. Everett. 

Morelli, Cosimo, an Italian architect of consid- 
erable note among those of the last century, deserves a 
place here because his life-labors were very largely de- 
voted to ecclesiastical architecture. lie was born at Im- 
ola in 1732, and was the son of Domenico Morelli (also 
an architect), and studied under Domenico Trifogli, who 
executed several works of merit at Imola. It was Co- 
simo’s good fortune to obtain powerful patronage at the 
very outset of his professional career— first, that of 
Giovau-Carlo Bandi, bishop of Imola, for whom he made 
designs for rebuilding the cathedral of that city, and 
through him that of his nephew Giovanni Antonio 
Braschi, who was elevated to the papal throne in 1775, 
with the name of Pius VI. The new pontilf, who en- 
tertained a personal regard for Morelli, obtained for him 
the appointment of city architect at Ceseua (the pope’s 
native town), and various other commissions. He died, 
after a severe paralytic attack, in February, 1812. The 
principal structures executed by him in the line in 
which we are interested are the cathedral of Imola, the 
metropolitan church at Fermo, the duomo at Macerata, 
and the conventual church at Fossombroue, St.Petronio 
at Castel Bolognese, a church at Barbiano, that of the 
nuns of St. Chiara at Imola, and St. Maria in regola in 
the same city, and another church at Lugo ; also some 
alterations in the metropolitan church at Ravenna. See 
Tipaldo, Biogr. degli Italiani illustri; Engl. Cyclop, s. v. ; 
Spooner, Biog. Diet, of the Fine .4 rts, ii, 588. 

Morelli, Giacomo, Abbe, an Italian ecclesiastic, 
noted for his antiquarian labors, and one of the most 
distinguished librarians of modern times, was born at 
Venice, April 14, 1745. He was the son of poor parents, 
who were unable to give him a liberal education. It 
was against their will that he resolved to enter the 
Church, although in all other respects he always showed 
the greatest deference to their wishes. He afterwards 
supplied the deficiencies of his education by private 
study, and the knowledge which he thus acquired was 
more substantial and extensive than that of any of his 
Italian contemporaries, though it was not till late in 
life that he became acquainted with the Greek and 
French languages. His love of independence induced 
him to refuse several very advantageous offers that 
were made to him both by the Church and by wealthy 
collectors of books at Venice, and he continued to live 
as a simple abbe. He formed, however, an intimate 
friendship with the patrician Farsetti, of whose rich 
collection of MSS. he published a catalogue, under the 
title of Bibliotheca Manuscritta del bali T. G. Farsetti 
(Venice, 1771-80, 2 vols. 12mo). While this work was 
in course of publication, he also wrote Dissertazione Sto- 
rica intorno alia Publica Libreria di S. Marco (Venice, 
1774), in which he discussed and solved a great many 


questions connected with the history of literature. He 
then prepared a similar work on the history of the 
library of the academy at Padua, w hither he had ac- 
companied his friend Farsetti ; but the materials which 
he collected for that purpose were unfortunately left in 
the hands of Colie, the historiographer of that institu- 
tion, through whose carelessness they were lost. In 
1776 he published a catalogue of the MSS. of ancient 
writers which were in the library of the Narni family; 
and somewhat later a catalogue of the MSS. of Italian 
works contained in the same library. These works 
alone would have sufficed to secure to Morelli an honor- 
able place among the eminent bibliographers of modern 
times; but he acquired a still greater reputation as 
librarian of the library of St. Mark — an office which he 
received in 1778, and which he held until his death, 
which occurred May 5, 1819. In 1795 he discovered a 
considerable fragment of the 55th book of Dion Cas- 
sius, which he published at Bassano, together w ith new 
various readings of other books of the same historian. 
The work which exhibits his extensive knowledge and 
his critical acumen in the strongest light is his Bibli- 
otheca Manuscript a Greeca et Latina, of which, how- 
ever, only one volume was published at Bassano (1802), 
although he had collected materials for several more 
volumes. His last production w as Epistolve septem va- 
riie eruditionis (Padua, 1819). After his death there 
appeared Operette ora insieme con Opuscoli di A ntichi 
Scrittori (Venice, 1820, 3 vols. 8vo). See Zendrini, Elo- 
gio di Morelli (Mil. 1821) ; reproduced in the Galleria du 
Letterati ed artisti illustri della provincii Yeneziane nel 
Secolo XVIII (Venice, 1822-24); Bettio, Orazione reci- 
tata nelle solenne Esequie nella Ckiesa Patriarcale di Ve- 
nezia (Venice, 1819) ; English Cyclop, s. v. 

Morelstshiki (i. e. self-immolators), also called 
the “ Voluntary Martyrs," a Russian sect of fanatics, 
whose wild and savage practices are more like those of 
ancient Scandinavians than of professing Christians of 
the 19th century. It is difficult to know what are the 
dogmas of these voluntary martyrs, because they have 
no printed books, and they do not confide to foreigners 
the mysteries of their sect. Regarding the Old and 
New Testament as having been corrupted, it is said 
that they give themselves the right to change it. They 
recognise God the Father, manifested to men under the 
double form of Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost. They 
reject the true death and resurrection of Jesus, main- 
taining that the body placed in the sepulchre by Joseph 
of Arimathea v'as not the Lord’s body, but that of an 
obscure soldier. They think that Christ will soon re- 
turn, and make his triumphant entrance into Moscow, 
and that thither his disciples will hasten from every part 
of the earth. They do not observe the Sabbath. Their 
only religions holiday is Easter. They then celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper with bread which has been buried in 
the tomb of some saint, supposing that it thus receives 
a kind of mysterious consecration. Their meetings are 
held on Saturday night. The following are a few lines 
of one of their hymns: “Be firm, mariners! Triumph 
over the tempest! Fear neither fire nor whirlwind. 
Christ is with us. He will collect the faithful in his 
vessel. His masts will not break; his sails will never 
be rent ; and he will hold the helm firmly, and land us 
in a safe haven. The Holy Spirit is with us; the Holy 
Spirit is in us.” Their custom is to meet together on 
a certain day in the year in some retired place, and, 
having dug a pit, to fill it with wood, straw, and other 
combustibles, while they are singing weird hymns, like 
that of which we have given an extract, relating to the 
ceremony. Fire is then applied to the piled fuel, and 
numbers leap into the midst of it, stimulated by the tri- 
umphant hymns of those around, to purchase a supposed 
martyrdom by their suicidal act. Others, without sac- 
rificing life, cruelly mutilate their bodies, like the fanat- 
ics of India, who throw themselves beneath the trium- 
phal car of their idol. These sectarians arc to be found 
chiefly in the north of Russia, especially Siberia, but 
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they are also represented on the banks of the Volga. 
There are a few at Moscow, St. Petersburg, Riga, Odes- 
sa, etc. They try to make proselytes in the army, but 
the imperial police pursue their missionaries, ami when 
they are discovered punish them most cruelly. The 
Russian government lias endeavored to suppress them 
bv means of very severe measures, but has thus far 
failed in doing so. See Marsdcn, Ilist. of Christian 
Churches and Sects . ii, 231, 232. 

Morely (or Morelly) (Lat. M or dins), Jean 
Baptiste, a French Protestant divine, noted for his at- 
tempts to introduce into the Church a democratic or- 
ganization such as it had in apostolic times, was born at 
Paris about 1510. But little is known of his early per- 
sonal history, lie suddenly became noted by his crit- 
icism of the -fourth book of Calvin’s Institution Clire- 
tienne, in an essay on ecclesiastical discipline, in which 
lie tried to prove that the laity ought to have power to 
decide on all important questions of doctrine, morals, 
election of pastors, etc., privileges assigned by the Ge- 
neva Reformer to a Consistory, and fortified his the- 
ory by declarations of Scripture and the usages of the 
primitive Church. lie submitted the same in man- 
uscript to Calvin; but Calvin returned it with the ex- 
cuse that lie had not time to peruse so long a treatise on 
a subject already settled by the Word of God. Morely 
then had it printed under the title, Traite de hi disci - 
jtline et police Chretienne (Lyons, 15G1). The modera- 
tion, the force of argument, the clearness of exposition 
displayed in it found little countenance with the Calvin- 
istic churches, and when in 1562 he presented it to the 
National Synod held at Orleans it was rejected. This 
condemnation appeared rather strange to a large num- 
ber of the Reformed ; among others, Soubise expressed 
himself strongly against this proceeding to Theodore 
de Beza, who, however, succeeded in quieting him. 
Morely retired to Tours, where he found a violent ad- 
versary in the pastor of Saint-Germain, and thence to 
Geneva (Nov. 15G2). Here lie was ere long summoned 
before the Consistory, and asked to retract. This he 
refused to do, but proposed to submit the matter to the 
judgment of Farel, De Vi ret, and Calvin. The latter 
would not accept the part of arbiter, saying he would 
not place himself above the synod, which had con- 
demned his book. Even Morelv’s request to give him 
permission to defend himself in writing was not grant- 
ed; on the contrary, the Consistory treated him as an 
obstinate heretic, and (Aug. 31. 1503) excommunicated 
him; his book, referred to the. council, was condemned 
to be burned (Sept. 17), and all bookstores were forbid- 
den to expose it for sale, all citizens and inhabitants of 
Geneva warned not to purchase it for reading, and all 
who possessed copies of it were ordered to bring them, 
and those who knew where there were any, to de- 
nounce them within twenty-four hours at the risk of 
severe punishment in case of non-compliance. More- 
ly left Geneva, but the passion of the Calvinistic cler- 
gy ceased not to manifest itself against him. When in 
15GG he acted as tutor to the son of Jeanne d’Albret, the 
Consistory did not rest satisfied until lie was dismissed 
from that family. The National Synods of Paris (15G5) 
and Nimes (1572) also condemned his Traite de la 
Discipline , as well as his Ileponse , which he published 
against An Apology of the, Cahinistic Doctrine, vari- 
ously attributed to Chandien and Virct. On the oth- 
er hand, a goodly number of persons of rank, several 
churches of Languedoc, those of Sens, Meaux, and oth- 
ers, approved and shared his opinions concerning church 
organization, and demanded with him that the laity 
should have a vote in the election of elders, pastors, etc. 
Ramus, too, became interested, and insisted upon that 
right. The author of all this agitation in 1572 dropped 
out of sight. He is supposed to have died towards the 
end of the IGtli century in London, England. His plan 
of congregational lay representation in ecclesiastic gov- 
ernment is now realized essentially in most Protestant 
churches, after three hundred years of controversy. Be- 


sides the two principal works mentioned, two other pub- 
lications arc ascribed to him, viz. Yerhorum Latinorum 
cum Creeds A nglicisque conjundorum locupledssimi Com- 
ment arii (1583), and De Rcclesia ab uniichiisto per ejus 
excidium liberanda (Loud. 1589); the latter was dedi- 
cated to queen Elizabeth, and translated into German. 
See Bavle, Hist. Diet. s. v. ; Haag, La France Protes- 
tante, s. v. ; Niceron, Me moires, vol. xxxvi ; Hoefer, 
A our. Bioy. Generate, xxxvi, 546, 547. 

Moreri, Louis, a French ecclesiastic noted for his 
literary labors, was born at Bargemont, in Provence, in 
1643. He first studied the classics in the Jesuitical col- 
lege at Aix, and finally theology at Lyons, and was there 
ordained for the priesthood. When only eighteen years 
of age lie made himself noted as the author of an allegor- 
ical composition, and later by a collection of his poems. 
He applied himself diligently to the study of the Italian 
and Spanish languages, and translated Rodriguez’s book 
on Christian Perfection, which he published under the 
title Pratique de la perfection Chretienne et religieuse, 
traduite de VEspagnol (Lyons, 1677, 3 vols. 8vo). Mo- 
reri preached for tive years at Lyons with great success, 
and while there formed his plan for his Historical Dic- 
tionary. He so applied himself to this stupendous work, 
of which the first edition appeared at Lyons in 1G74, 
that his health was impaired and his strength exhaust- 
ed. In 1G80 appeared the first volume of the second 
edition, lie died in the same year, July 10. But 
though Moreri had lived only so few years, he had yet 
accomplished the work of a common lifetime, and se- 
cured a name among posterity for centuries. His His- 
torical Dictionary contains whatever is curious and 
noteworthy in sacred and profane history'; hence every- 
body w r as amazed to see so prodigious a work from so 
young a man. He was at once, after the publication of 
the book in 1G74, surrounded by the learned of his coun- 
try, taken from his charge, and made welcome into the 
family of the bishop of Apt, in Provence, whom he at- 
tended the year following to Paris; he was there soon 
introduced to the prelates, who held their assembly in 
St. Germain en Lave, and the learned men in the me- 
tropolis. Ilis friends also recommended him to M. de 
Pompone, secretary of state, who invited him to his 
house in 1678; and he might have expected great ad- 
vantages from the patronage of that minister had not 
his intense application cut short his life. Indeed, he 
may be said to have sacrificed both his fortune and 
his life for the public when he undertook so laborious 
a work. Besides the writings above alluded to, he 
put the Lives of the Saints into more elegant French, 
and added methodical tables for the use of preach- 
ers, with chronological tables; and in 1671 he pub- 
lished at Lyons the following book, Relations nouvelles 
da Levant, ou traites de la religion, du gourernment , et 
des coutumes des Perses, des Armenievs. et ties Cauies, 
composes par le P. C. I>. C. C. (that is, P. Gabriel du Chi- 
lion, capuchin), et donnes au public par le sieur L. M. P. 
D.K. T. (that is, Louis Moreri, pretre, Docteur en The- 
ologic). The Historical Dictionary has passed through 
many editions, and has from one vol. fol. been extended 
constantly until in its 19th edition (Paris, 1759) it made 
10 vols. fol. Both the well-informed Bayle and the 
scholarly Du Pin have enlarged and enriched the work 
as its editors. See Gen. Biog. Diet. s. v. ; Niceron, Me- 
moires, s. v. ; Iloefer, A oar. Biog. Generate, s. v. ; Peri- 
cainl, Moreri a Lyon (Lyons, 1837, 8vo). (J. 1 1. W.) 

Mores, EmvAitn Rowe, an English Roman Cath- 
olic noted for his antiquarian labors, was born of Prot- 
estant parents Jan. 13, 1730, at Tunstall, in Kent, 
where his father was rector for nearly thirty years. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylor’s school and at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Even while yet a student at 
the university he was noted for his attainments, and as- 
sisted in antiquarian labors. Being intended for orders 
by his father, be took the degrees of B.A. May 12, 1750, 
and M.A. Jan. 15, 1753, before which time he had formed 
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considerable collections relative to the antiquities, etc., 
of Oxford, and particularly to those of his own college, 
whose archives he arranged, and made large extracts 
from, with a view to its history. lie also gathered 
some collections for a history of Godstow Nunnery and 
of Iffley church. His MSS. relative to his own college, 
with his collections about All Souls’ College, are still un- 
published, but are treasured in the Bodleian Library. 
In 1752 he printed in half a 4to sheet some corrections 
made by Junius in his own copy of his edition of Ceed- 
moh's Saxon Paraphrase of Genesis, and other parts of 
the Old Testament (Amstelod. 1655), and then went to 
the Continent, where he seems to have fallen in with 
Roman. Catholics, and to have secretly joined their com- 
munion. He is even reported to have taken orders, 
but there is no clear record of this. He was favored by 
the Sorbonne with the degree of D.D., indicating that 
he must have made strong friends among the French 
Romanists. On his return to England he entered into 
deacon’s orders in the Establishment, but never held 
any preferments, as he was universally disliked for his 
peculiar religious opinions. Thus he avowed a prefer- 
ence for the Latin language in religious worship, and 
composed a creed in it, with a kind of mass, of which he 
printed a few copies in his own house, under the dis- 
guised title of Ordinale Quotidianum (1685), Ordo Tri- 
gintalis (1685). That Mores, however, had forsaken his 
Roman Catholic notions, at least in part, in later life, is 
apparent from his conduct in the ease of his daughter, 
■who, while under the tuition of French Romanists, was 
surrounded by influences of such a character as might 
secure her conversion. He no sooner gained knowledge 
of it than he had her removed, besides severely remon- 
strating against the breach of good faith of the friends 
he had trusted. He died in 1778, leaving many works 
and collections of great value to the antiquarian. A 
curious work which he left in MS. in Latin, entitled De 
yEJfrico A rchiepiscopo Dorovernensi Comment arius A uc- 
tore Edwardo Rowe Mores, A ..1/., Soc. Antiq. Loud. Soc., 
seems to have been intended for publication. It con- 
tains ten chapters; and the first seven relate to arch- 
bishop yElfric; cap. 8 is entitled “ Dc /Elfrico Bata;” 
cap. 9, “ De Hiflfrico Abbate Meilduncnsi ; ” cap. 10, “ De 
aliis JElfricis.” An appendix is subjoined, containing 
transcripts of Saxon charters and extracts from historians 
concerning archbishop JEllric. It is now preserved in the 
Lambeth Library. See Gen. Biog. Diet. s. v. ; and the 
Memoirs prefixed to his history of Tunstall. (J. H. \V.) 

Mor'esheth-gath (Heb. More'sketh-Gatb, Pd'liE 
ra, possession of Gath; Sept. KXtjpovopia TeS, Vulg. 
heereditas Geth ), a town of Palestine (perhaps so named 
from its vicinity to Gath), where the prophet Micah 
appears to have been born or to have resided (Mic. i, 
14), who was hence called a Morasthite (Mic. i, 1; 
Jer. xxvi, 18). It is named by that prophet (Mic. i, 
13-15) in company with Lachish, Achzib, Mareshah, 
and other towns of the lowland district of Judah. His 
words, “Therefore shalt thou give presents to More- 
sheth-gath,” are explained by Ewald ( Propheten , p. 330) 
as referring to Jerusalem, and as containing an allu- 
sion to the signification of the name Moresheth, which, 
though not so literal as the play on those of Achzib and 
Mareshah, is yet tolerably obvious: “Therefore shalt 
thou, O Jerusalem, give compensation to Moresheth- 
gath, itself only the possession of another city.” II it- 
zig ( Comment . ad loc.) lately insists upon the old Jew- 
ish interpretation of the name as an appellative for 
some dependency of the Philistines (but see Maurer, 
Comment, ad loc.). Jerome ( Onomast . s. v. Morastlii) 
places it a short distance east of Eleuthcropolis, and re- 
marks ( Comment . in Mic. prol.) that it was still a mod- 
erately sized village (“ haud gramlis viculus”), contain- 
ing a church over the tomb of Micah {Ep. ad Eustach. 
p. 677). From these intimations Dr. Robinson ( Re- 
searches, ii, 423) concludes that it must have been near 
Mareshah, perhaps at the site of the church of Santa 
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Tlanneh, twenty minutes S.S.E. of Beit-Jibrin, close by 
which are the ruined foundations of a village possibly 
ancient. Thomson inclines to identify it with Mare- 
shah ( Land and Book, ii, 360) ; but the sacred writer 
clearly distinguishes them (Mic. i, 15). See Gath; 
Micah. 

Moretto da Brescia, a distinguished Italian art- 
ist of Titian’s school, and sometimes called Bonvicino, 
was born, according to Lanzi, in 1514, and was the first 
to introduce Titian’s style to his native district. His 
picture of St. Niccolo, painted for the Madonna de Mira- 
coli, is in Titian’s best manner. He was mostly em- 
ployed in his native province, distinguishing himself 
more by his delicacy than by his grandeur of handling. 
A fine specimen of this last qualification, however, may 
be seen in his terrific picture of Elias in the old cathe- 
dral. His picture of St. Lucia, in the church of St. Cle- 
mente, is not so mueh studied as that of St. Catharine, 
and even this yields to his painting of the great altar, 
representing Our Lady in the air, with the titular and 
other saints seen below. An altar-piece, consisting of 
various saints, at St. Andrea, in Bergamo, another at St. 
Giorgio, in Verona, with the Fall of St. Paul, at Milan, 
are all of the most finished composition. A work enti- 
tled the Flagellation, in the Museo Tosi at Brescia, is 
remarkably fine ; also the Murder of the Innocents, in the 
church of St. Giovanni Evangelista at Brescia. The 
time of his death is unknown. See Lanzi, History of 
Painting (transl. by Roscoe), ii, 180; Sirs. Jameson and 
Eastlake's History of Our Lord, i, 271; ii, 98. 

Morgan, Abel, a Baptist minister of some note, 
was born in Wales in 1637, emigrated to this country 
in 1711, and settled at Pemupek, Pa., where he preached 
until his death, Dec. 16, 1722. He was a good man, well 
beloved by his people, and did efficient service for the 
Christian cause among the Welsh who were settled in 
Pennsylvania in his day. He compiled a folio Concord- 
ance to the Welsh Bible, which was printed at Phila- 
delphia, and also translated The Century Confession into 
Welsh, with original additions. See Benedict, Hist. 
Bapt. i, 583; Bapt. Qnar. July, 1874, art. v. 

Morgan, Asbury, a minister of the Methodist. 
Episcopal Church, was born in Mecklenburg County, 
Va., Aug. 25, 1797 ; converted in 1812; entered the South 
Carolina Conference in 1818; was stationed in Charles- 
ton in 1828, and died there, Sept. 25th of the same year, 
of the “stranger’s fever.” He was a good man, had 
been successful on former appointments, and promised 
usefulness to the Church. — Minutes of Conferences, ii, 36. 

Morgan, Caesar, D.D., an English divine of some 
note, flourished in the second half of last century as 
canon of Ely. But little is known of his personal his- 
tory. His works, however, show that he was a man 
of much erudition and a close student. He published 
several of his sermons (1780, 4to ; 1781, 4tq) ; also a work 
on Philosophy and Revelation (1789, 8vo) ; and another, 
The Trinity of Plato and Philo- Judeeus, etc. (1797, 8vo), 
universally commended as an able work from an ortho- 
dox stand-point. — Allibone’s Diet, of Brit, and A mer. 
A uthors, s. v. 

Morgan, Erasmus B., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born at Wilmington. Vt., in 
1806. He was converted when about twenty-five years 
of age, and immediately began to preach. For two 
years he was employed by the presiding elder, and in 
1833 joined the New Hampshire Conference. He was 
stationed successively at Athens, Putney, Claremont, 
Peterborough, Westmoreland, and Chesterfield, Keene, 
Landalf, East Haverhill, Lancaster, Canaan, and South 
Reading, fn 1846 he was superannuated, and contin- 
ued in that and the supernumerary relation for seven 
| vears, after which, in 1853, he was stationed at Ches- 
terfield, Mass., within the bounds of the New England 
Conference. Afterwards he was stationed at Palmer, 

I Three Rivers, Brookfield, and Dudley. In 1857 he was 
l superannuated, after which time he never resumed an 
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effective relation. During 1*71, while supplying the! 
Church at North Blandlbrd, his health failed, and he I 
removed his residence to Williamsburgh, Mass., where 
he died, June 10, 1*72. “ Morgan was a man of strong, 
clear mind. ... lie was a decided man — uncompromis- 
ing in hostility to the powers of darkness, and in his 
advocacy of every movement calculated to elevate hu- 
manity, and reveal more of the glory of Deity.” See 
Minutes of Conferences, 1872, p. 47. 

Morgan, Gerard, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Baltimore County, Md., 
June 8, 1784; was converted in 1801 ; entered the Bal- 
timore Conference in 1806, and died March 17, 1846. 
lie possessed a clear intellect, a penetrating judgment, 
and his life was equable, evangelical, and eminently 
useful. See Minutes of Conferences, iv, 10. 

Morgan, Gilbert, D.D., a noted minister of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, was a native of New 
York State, born in 1791, received his collegiate train- 
ing at Union College, Schenectady, and pursued his the- 
ological studies at Princeton, N. J. At an early age 
he engaged in Central and Western New York in the 
foundation of churches and institutions of learning, one 
of his co-laborers being Dr. Archilaus G. Smith. In 
1836 Dr. .Morgan became president of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, and at the invi- 
tation of the Legislature drew up a report, which final- 
ly was substantially introduced into the educational sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania. lie afterwards became connected 
with the Hampden Sidney College in Virginia, later re- 
moved to North Carolina, and finally made South Caro- 
lina his permanent home, and there preached as a mem- 
ber of the Southern Presbyterian Church. Failing 
health and advanced age finally induced his return 
North. He died in New York City in May, 1875. Dr. 
Morgan was highly esteemed by his brethren, and 
greatly beloved among those to whom he ministered in 
spiritual things. Few men in the Church South could 
claim the superior scholarship to which he had attain- 
ed. lie was an ornament to his own denomination and 
to the Christian Church. (J. II. W.) 

Morgan, Hector Davies, an English divine, 
noted for his sociological studies, was born in 1768, and 
was educated at Cambridge University. After taking 
holy orders he at once rose to positions of prominence, 
and finally became canon of Trallong. In 1819 he hail 
the honor to be selected Bampton lecturer, and his ser- 
mons preached that year were published (1819, 8vo). 
lie also published several other theological treatises of 
minor value. But he is best known as the author of 
Doctrine and Law of Marriage, A dulterg, and JJirorce 
(Oxford, 1826, 2 vols. 8vo). This valuable work exhib- 
its a theological and practical view of the divine insti- 
tution of marriage, the religious ratification of mar- 
riage, the impediments which preclude and vitiate the 
contract of marriage, the reciprocal duties of husbands 
and wives, the sinful and criminal character of adultery, 
and the difficulties which embarrass the principle and 
practice of divorce, etc. See Loud. Cent. Mag. 1851, pt. 
i, p. 562 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit. and A met \ .4 uthors, 
vol. ii, s. v. 

Morgan, Homer Bartlett, a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church, was born at Watertown, N. Y., 
May 31, 1827. lie was educated at Hamilton College, 
N. Y., studied theology at Auburn Seminary, N. Y., was 
licensed by Cayuga Presbytery, and ordained by Wa- 
tertown Presbytery in 1850. He entered upon the for- 
eign missionary work under the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and was by them, 
in 1851, sent to Salomon, in Greece, and afterwards 
transferred to Antioch, in Syria. He thus completed 
nearly fourteen years of missionary life, when it was de- 
cided J>v the committee and the Central Turkish Mis- 
sion to which he belonged that he should return with 
his family to this country. When they were about 
ready for their journey his youngest sou sickened aud 


died. This event, with his responsibility at his post, 
and official cares as treasurer of the mission, devolved 
upon him an amount of labor which brought on ty- 
phoid fever, and after proceeding on his journey as far 
as Smyrna he died, Aug. 25, 1865. Mr. Morgan, writes 
the Kev. Dr. Hamlin, then president of Hubert College, 
Constantinople, “was a noble missionary, a man of right 
judgment, of executive power, and of self-denying de- 
votion to his work. lie has finished it early, but done 
it well.” See Wilson, rresb. I list. Almanac , 1866. p. 
218. (J. L. S.) 

Morgan, Joseph, a minister of the (Dutch) Ke- 
formed Church, was born of Welsh parentage in 1674, 
and ordained in 1697 in Connecticut. After settle- 
ments at East Chester, N. Y., from 1099 to 1704, and 
Greenwich, Conn., from 1704 to 1708, he became pastor 
at Freehold and Middletown, N. J., where he served 
both the Dutch and Presbyterian churches (1709-31). 
He gave to the former church about three fourths of his 
services, although he was a member of the Philadelphia 
Presbytery. A revival of religion followed his labors 
in 1721. His last settlement was at Hopewell and 
Maidenhead, N. J., where he preached from 1732 to 1737. 
Although his library was very small, he seems to have 
been a studious man and a voluminous author. lie was 
a correspondent of Cotton Mather. One of his Latin 
letters to Mather, dated in 1721, is still preserved at 
Worcester, 31 ass. In addition to several printed ser- 
mons, lie published treatises on Baptism, Original Sin , 
Sin its own Punishment, Election, etc. 11 is latter years 
were sadly overcast with trials and sorrow'. In 1728 he 
w'as charged with having “practiced astrology, counte- 
nanced promiscuous dancing, aud transgressed in drink.” 
These charges were not proved. In 1736 he was sus- 
pended from the ministry for intemperance, but was re- 
stored in 1738. He died in 1740. See Webster, Hist. 
Presb. Ch.; Corwin, Manual Ref. Ch. s. v. (W. J. K. T.) 

Morgan, Morgan, a prominent lay-worker of the 
early days of the Protestant Fipiseopal Church, was a 
native of Wales, but had come to this country while yet 
a youth, and settled in Pennsylvania. In 1726 he re- 
moved to the south of the Potomac, in Virginia, anil 
there built in 1740 the first Episcopal church, now 
known as the Mill Creek Church, and situated in the 
parish of Winchester, lie lived to an advanced age, 
pursuing to the last a course of ardent and active piety, 
which made him a light and a blessing to all within his 
influence. Under the direction also of the clergymen, 
whether present or absent, Morgan fulfilled the duties 
of lav-reader, which enabled him the more intimately 
to know the people’s wants and cares, and to direct 
them along the paih of duty. In the exercise of these 
duties he was succeeded by a son, who prosecuted them 
with the same affectionate, diligent, and humble spirit. 
See Episc. Recorder, vol. i, No. 5, quoted in Hawk’s 
Eccles. Hist. p. 1 1 1-1 13. 

Morgan, Nicholas J. B., D.D., a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of some note, was born 
in Bath County, Va., Nov. 23, 1811. lie was the oldest 
son of the Kev. Gerald Morgan, also a preacher of the 
same body, who died in March, 1816, closing a forty- 
years’ ministerial service of honor and usefulness long 
to be remembered among those for whom he labored. 
Nicholas’s early educational advantages were secured 
at the common school, anil under private tutorship at 
Harrisonburg, whither his parents removed when he 
was ten years old. lie was converted in 1825, and 
shortly after believed himself called to preach. He 
taught school a while to prepare lor the work before 
entering upon it, and in 1829 was admitted into the 
Baltimore Conference, and appointed to the Fincastle 
Circuit. After this he successively served in this Con- 
ference as follows: in 1830, Pendleton; 1831, Liberty; 
1832, Jefferson; 1833-34, Winchester Circuit; 1835-36, 
Warrcnton; 1837, Loudon; 1838-39, East Baltimore 
| Station; 1810-41, Harper’s Ferry; 1842-45, Kocking- 
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ham District; 1846-47, Foundry, Washington City; 
1848-50, Baltimore District; 1851-54, North Baltimore 
District; 1855-56, Fayette Street Station; 1857, Win- 
chester Station; 1858-59, Baltimore City Station ; 1860- 
61, Georgetown; 1862-65, Baltimore District; 1866-69, 
Washington District; 1870-71, Baltimore City Station ; 
and in 1872, First Charge, Annapolis. On the morning 
of his second Sabbath (March 24) in this charge lie was 
taken with a chill while preaching. This resulted in 
pneumonia, and he died April 6, 1872, in Anne Arundel 
County, Md. From this list of appointments it is ap- 
parent that Dr. Morgan was deemed fitted to fill the 
best stations in the Conference, and nineteen years out 
of the forty-three in which he preached he had the 
honor to be presiding elder, and in length of service in 
this office was exceeded only by Peter Cartwright. The 
esteem in which he was held by his ministerial breth- 
ren is best judged when it is known that he was regu- 
larly chosen to represent them in the highest ecclesias- 
tical council of the Church. He was elected to the 
General Conference in 1844, and to every succeeding 
one but the last, to which he declined an election. On 
account of ill-health, he did not attend the session of 
1868. Dr. Morgan certainly lived in an eventful period 
of Methodism. He had some knowledge of the agita- 
tion that produced the Methodist Protestant Church, 
and was an actor in the scenes through which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, came into being. 
Though his district in 1844 was in Virginia, and liter- 
ally upon the border, he stood by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and the Church South met with but little 
success in its bounds during his term upon it. It is 
true that while in General Conference in 1844 he voted 
for the so-called plan of separation, a step which he af- 
terwards regretted, yet to his fidelity may largely be at- 
tributed the adherence of nearly that whole section to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In the great trouble 
which came to his Conference from the action of the 
General Conference of 1860, incorporating a new chap- 
ter in the Discipline against slavery, he stood faithfully 
for the Northern Church, and led the minority of the 
Baltimore Conference in 1860-61 opposed to the efforts 
made to take the Conference from under the jurisdiction 
of the Church ; though, notwithstanding his efforts, it 
resulted in the secession of a number of preachers and a 
large number of members from it to the Church South. 
But for the efforts of himself, his brother, Dr. L. F. Mor- 
gan, aud a few others, very little of the old Baltimore Con- 
ference would have remained in the Northern Church. 
Like a true man and patriot, Virginian though he was, 
he stood by the government in the dark days of the 
Rebellion. He was antislavery in his convictions, Metli- 
odistic in doctrine, experience, and practice. All in all, 
Dr. Morgan’s career was not that of a brilliant man, 
but rather that of a faithful and devoted man, endowed 
with more than ordinary capacity for work, and born to 
be a leader of his associates. “ With strong intellectual 
endowments, there were blended in him those stanch 
moral qualities which made him the man he was. Men- 
tal power and moral force characterized him in the pul- 
pit and on the Conference floor. As a preacher, he was 
a man of one work. To this he gave the study of 
life.” See Minutes of Annual Conferences , 1873, p. 28- 
30; Dr. M‘Caulev, in New York Methodist , May 18, 
1872. (J.H.W.) 

Morgan, Thomas (1), a Scotch Presbyterian di- 
vine of the Unitarian cast, who flourished near and after 
the opening of this century as pastor of a congregation 
in London, is noted, in conjunction with some others of 
his persuasion, as the editor of a mutilated edition of 
Dr. Watts’s psalms and hymns, which, from being Cal- 
vinistic, they perverted to Socinianism. He was also 
the coadjutor of Dr. Aikin in compiling the work enti- 
tled General Biography (1799-1814, 10 vols. 4to), and 
Avas besides editor of the New Annual Register after the 
demise cf Dr. Kippis. See Diet. Lie. A uth. Gr. Britain 
and Ireland (Lond. 1816, 8vo), s. v. 


Morgan, Thomas (2), a distinguished English 
deist, noted for his attempt to make moral excellence 
the only test of every system of religion, and for his 
rejection of a historic revelation of posith'e duties as 
inadmissible, flourished about the middle of last cen- 
tury. Of his life we knoAv but very little, and the fol- 
lowing meagre facts are taken from Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Mr. William Whiston (1749, p. 318). 
“Morgan ministered for some time to an orthodox Pres- 
byterian congregation, but in 1726 was deposed for Ari- 
anism by the presbytery. He then seems to have prac- 
ticed medicine among the Quakers at Bristol, but finally 
devoted himself entirely to literary labors, and died at 
London Jan. 14, 1743” (see Baumgarten, Hall. Bill . v, 
331 sq.; vi, 181). Morgan published a number of Avorks 
against the Holy Scriptures, the best knoAvn of which 
is The Moral Philosopher , in a Dialogue between Phila- 
lethes, a Christian Deist, and Theophanes, a Christian 
Jew (Lond. 1737). This Avork Avas supplemented by a 
second volume, Being a further Vindication of Moral 
Truth and Reason, in 1739, and by a third, > Superstition 
and Tyranny inconsistent with Theocracy, in 1740. This 
Avork elicited many ansAvers, for a list of Avhich see 
LoAvndes, Brit. IJbr. p. 1203; see also the references at 
the end of this article. Morgan acknoAvledgcs himself 
a firm believer in God as the almighty creator and ruler 
of the universe. He lays especial stress on God’s con- 
tinued presence, power, and agency. “ God governs the 
natural and moral Avorlds by his constant, uninterrupted 
presence, poAvcr, and incessant action upon both, and 
not by any such essential, inherent poAvers or properties 
in the things themselves as might set aside the con- 
tinued presence, poAver, and agency of God as unneces- 
sary, or as having nothing to do in the government of 
either the natural or moral Avorld” ( Moral Philosophei-, 
i, 186). Like his predecessors, Hobbes (q. A'.), Blount 
(q. A'.), and Toland (q. v.), Morgan refuses, hoAveA'er, to 
acknoAvledge anj r revelation of the divine Avill. lie as- 
serts the supremacy of reason, or, as bishop Van Mildert 
expresses it ( Boyle Lectures'), “ Morgan allows the pos- 
sibility and CA-en the utility of revelation, but artfully 
destroys the effect of the admission by confounding rev- 
elation Avith man’s natural reason.” 

In his examination of Judaism, Morgan rejects its 
claims Avholly on grounds similar to those explained by 
Chubb, as incompatible with the moral character of 
God. According to his A r ieAV, there exists an irrecon- 
cilable opposition between the Jehovah of the JeAvs and 
the God of the Christians, or, in other Avords, betAveen 
the tAvo religious systems — the LaAV and the Gospel. 
The O. T. and the N. T. he considered essentially an- 
tagonistic. The love and charity which are manifested 
in the Gospel of Christ he is unable to find in the O. T. 
He calls Moses “a more fabulous, romantic Avriter than 
Homer or Ovid” ( Moral Philosopher, i, 251 ; iii, 94 sq.). 
The moral laAv of the O. T., he argues, Avas but national, 
and has reference to this life only; “none of its (the 
law’s) rewards or punishments relating to any future 
state, or extending themseWes beyond this life” {Moral 
Philosopher, i, 27). The old dispensation AA'as, according 
to his vieAv, the reign of a “ national tutelar God,” but 
not of the almighty JehoA^ah Avho chose the JeAvs for 
his oavia people.” Their God Avas an “ idol, after the 
manner of the Egyptians.” The Israelites, from the 
days of Moses, believed their national tutelar God to be 
Jehovah, or the supreme God, but no other nation upon 
earth ever believed it ( Moral Philosojiher, i, 315). In 
short, he looked upon the O. T. as a religious system 
not only differing from, but entirely opposed to Christi- 
anity. Lechler ( Gesch . d. Englischen Deismus, p. 383) calls 
M organ the modern Marcion ; and in reality the system 
of Morgan bears a close resemblance to that of Marcion. 
In examining the Ncav Testament, he, like his deisti- 
cal predecessors, attacked the evidence of miracles and 
prophecy, and asserted the necessity of moral right and 
Avrong as the ground of the interpretation of Scripture. 
Morgan wrote against religion, Avishing to set up mo- 
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ralitv in its stead. Leland judges him thus ( Deistical 
Writers, p. 107): “By a prevarication and a disingenu- 
ousness which is not easily paralleled except among 
some of those that have appeared on the same side, un- 
der all his fair pretences and disguises he hath covered 
as determined a malice against the honor and authority 
of the Christian revelation as any of those that have 
written before him.” Morgan's writings all created 
(piite a sensation, and called forth numerous refutations. 
Among his opponents were 1 1 allet, Leland, Chapman, 
Chandler, and bishop Warburton. The last named was 
provoked by Morgan to write his celebrated treatise, On 
the Divine Legalism of Moses (1737-38). See Walch, 
Jiibl. Theol. i, 773 sip, 807-810; Mosheim, Keel. Hist.; 
Leland, Deistical Writers; Von Mildert, Jingle Led.; 
Schlosser, Hist, of the 18/A Cent. (Davison’s transl.) i, 47 ; 
Lechler. (iesch. d. Englischen Deismus, p. 380 sq. ; Farrar, 
Crit. Ilist. of Free Thought, p. 140 sq. 

Morgan, William, a learned British prelate, was 
bom at Gwibcrnant, in Carnarvonshire, Wales, in the 
second half of the 1 Gth century, and was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. We know but little of his 
progress in the Church, but we find that in 1595 he was 
elevated to the episcopate of Llandaff, and in 1001 was 
transferred to the see of St. Asaph, lie died in 1004. 
Bishop Morgan is worthy of immortal honor as the au- 
thor of the translation of the Scriptures into Welsh, pub- 
lished in 1588; also the translation of the Psalms in the 
same year. See Soames, Elizabethan Eel. Hist. p. 01 1. 

Morgan, William N., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Mecklenburg 
County, Ya., June 1,1 80G. His early educational advan- 
tages were limited. In 1830, being impressed with a 
call to preach, he joined the Memphis Conference of the 
then Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 1814 went 
over with the Separatists into the Church South. lie 
was actively engaged in the work for twenty years, 
preaching in Tennessee and Mississippi. For thirteen 
years he sustained a supernumerary relation, and final- 
ly died Oct. 18, 1809, in Summerville, Tenn., where he 
had settled because of impaired health. lie occupied 
an important position in the Conference, lie was a 
good preacher, sound in doctrine, clear and practical in 
the exhibition of divine truth, and earnest and forcible 
in his appeals to the Church and to the world. Many 
gracious revivals were the result of his pastoral visita- 
tions of the people and the faithful preaching of the 
Word. See Minutes of Coif, of M. E. Ch., South, 1809, 
p. 344, 345. 

Morganatic marriage (Goth, morgjnn, to cur- 
tail, limit), sometimes called left -handed marriage, a 
lower sort of matrimonial union, which, as a civil en- 
gagement, is completely binding, but fails to confer on 
the wife the title or fortune of her husband, and on the 
children the lull status of legitimacy or right of succes- 
sion. See CoxcT BiNii. The members of the German 
princely houses were for centuries in the practice of 
entering into marriages of this kind with their inferiors 
in rank. Out of this usage has gradually sprung a 
code of matrimonial law by which the union of princes 
with persons of lower rank in other than morganatic 
form involves serious consequences, especially towards 
the lady. In the 10th and 17th centuries a fashion be- 
gan among German princes of taking a morganatic wife 
in addition to one who enjoyed the complete matrimo- 
nial status — landgrave Philip of llcsse setting the ex- 
ample, with a very qualified disapprobation on the part 
of the leading Reformers. In the present century mor- 
ganatic marriages are on the decline among the Ger- 
man reigning houses. They are recognised not only 
among the princely families, but among the higher 
aristocracy of the empire; and in Prussia even the 
“ Nicdere Adel,” or inferior gentry, may contract unions 
of this kind. There is, however, a strong public opin- 
ion against the practice, and as the people begin to en- 
ter into the control of state affairs, the practice is sure 


to be opposed by special legislation. No such alliance 
is now permitted to any one having another wife, and 
the State as well as the Church hold the parties as hav- 
ing entered the strictly matrimonial state. A sort of 
left-handed or “hand-fasted” marriage was recognised 
in early times in the Highlands of .Scotland and in Ire- 
land : the hand-fasted bride could be put away, and a 
fresh union formed, with the full status of matrimony. 
Unlike the case of German morganatic marriages, the 
issue were often accounted legitimate, even to the prej- 
udice of the children of the more regular union that fol- 
lowed. The Koval Marriage Act, 12 Geo. Ill, c. 11, re- 
duces to a position somewhat like that of morganatic 
unions every marriage in the royal family of Great 
Britain not previously approved by the sovereign under 
the Great Seal, provided the prince entering into it is 
under twenty-five, and every such marriage of a prince 
above twenty-five which is disapproved by Parliament. 
In the United States no such marriages are lawful. See 
M AllKl AGE. 

Morghen, Raffaelle Sanzio, Cavaliere, one of the 
most celebrated engravers of modern times, who devoted 
himself largely to sacred art, was born at Florence, Italy, 
June 19, 1758. 1 1 is father, Filippo Morghen, was also an 
engraver, and instructed his son in the principles of the 
art with such success that at the age of twelve Kaf- 
faelle could engrave a very tolerable plate % At twenty 
his father, believing his son’s genius worthy a more cul- 
tivated master, sent him to the celebrated Volpato at 
Rome, whose daughter he afterwards married. In 1771 
he engraved Raphael's allegorical figures of Poetry and 
Theology, from the Vatican. In 1792 the Neapolitan 
court, wishing him to reside in Naples, offered him a sal- 
ary of 000 ducats; but lie accepted in preference an in- 
vitation from the grand-duke of Tuscany to Florence, 
where he established himself in 1793, with a salary of 
400 scudi and free apartments in the city, under the con- 
dition that he might found a public school for engrav- 
ing, and the privilege of engraving what he deemed fit, 
also retaining all his prints as his individual property. 
1 1 is first work in Florence was the Madonna della Seg- 
giola. In 1795 he commenced the celebrated Madonna 
del Sacco, after Andrea del Sarto, and Raphael’s Trans- 
fguration. The first picture is in Florence, but the 
Transfiguration he engraved from a drawing by Tofa- 
nelli ; the latter was completed in 1812, and dedicated to 
Napoleon 1, by whom Morghen was invited to Paris 
and honored with valuable presents. This print was 
originally sold at four guineas, or twenty scudi, but the 
price afterwards realized for some impressions was .£‘20 
and £30. The engraving is a work of immense labor 
and great skill, and though not altogether satisfactory 
in the way of aerial perspective, being in parts hard 
and metallic, is highly valued as a work of art. Mor- 
ghen’s masterpiece, upon which he was engaged three 
years, is a copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, the 
early impressions of which (1800) are among the most 
precious engravings of the work, lie died at Florence 
April 8, 1833, having engraved, according to a list pub- 
lished by his pupil, Palmcrini, 73 portraits, 47 Biblical 
and religious pieces, 44 historical and mythological 
pieces, 24 views and landscapes, and 13 vignettes and 
crests. .See Engl. Cgclnp. s. v. ; Spooner, Jiiog. Hist, of 
the Fine A rts, s. v. ; Nngler, K Hustler Lex. s. v. 

Morgians, a Mohammedan sect, hold that faith 
without good works is sufficient to salvation. Gazali, 
a Mohammedan doctor, tells us that the Morgians ex- 
pect that God will work everything in them, and af- 
firm that sin does not hurt Micvcrs; works without 
faith signifying nothing. Shabi, another Mohamme- 
dan doctor, in his allusions to this sect, exhorts his dis- 
ciples to be afraid of the threateuings of God. and not 
to behave like those who defer doing anything that 
is good, and hope to be saved notwithstanding. See 
Broughton, Hist, of Jleligion, ii, 141 ; D llerbclot, Jiibli- 
oth. Orientate, s. v. 
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Morgues, Mattjiteu de, Sieur de St. Germain , a 
noted French Roman Catholic pulpit orator of the 16th 
century, was born at Yellai, in Languedoc, in 1582, of no 
inconsiderable family. He turned Jesuit at first, and 
had several pupils at Avignon, in the Jesuits’ college 
there, but afterwards got disgusted with the Jesuits and 
quitted their order. He preached at Paris with great 
success, and in 1613 was made preacher to queen Mar- 
garet. He was nominated to the bishopric of Toulon 
by Louis XIII, but never could obtain his bulls from 
Rome. Some impute this to his talking too freely 
about the liberties of the Gallican Church ; but others 
are of opinion that his grant was stopped by the secret 
artifices of Richelieu. Upon the imprisonment of Mary 
de Medici he retired from court to his father’s house, 
where Richelieu took measures to seize him. The com- 
mission bore “ that they should take St. Germain dead 
or alive; that they should seize him without making an 
inventory of the papers they should find, and that they 
should send the said papers to bishop Ileaucaire, while 
the prisoner should be conducted to Maude to be put 
into the bishop’s hands.” It is believed that Beancaire, 
who had been a domestic of the cardinal, would have 
caused him to be quietly strangled, if secured. But 
fortunately Morgues was apprised of the design of his 
persecutors, and he retired into the most uncultivated 
parts of France, where he lay concealed for six weeks 
under all the inconveniences his health could be ex- 
posed to. “ What was the most insupportable circum- 
stance,” says he, “ of this whole proceeding, was the un- 
easiness which the presence of the officers gave my 
father and mother, who were much advanced in years; 
for by this time I, the youngest of eight children, was 
beginning to have gray hairs.” It is very probable 
that the cardinal, who had the weakness to be infinitely 
sensible of satire, was afraid of St. Germain’s pen, and 
aware of the severities it would inflict; for we see 
that in all the negotiations for recalling the queen- 
mother, he made it a condition “ that St. Germain, who 
by his defamatory libels had forgotten nothing to ruin his 
reputation, should be delivered up to the king.” Mean- 
while the queen-mother, coming from Compiegne, and 
being desirous to publish an apology for herself, sent in 
quest of St. Germain, and ordered him to write an an- 
swer to a pamphlet entitled La Defense du Roi et de ses 
Ministres, whose author, it seems, had taken great free- 
dom with that princess’s honor. In 1631 he published 
an answer to the queen’s satisfaction, but afterwards 
wrote several pieces against the creatures of Richelieu. 
This obliged him to quit the kingdom when Slaty left 
France, and he did not dare to return until after the 
death of the cardinal. Morgues died in 1670. He left 
in MS. a complete history of Louis XIII, by him sur- 
named “the Just.” See Gen. Bio<j. Did. s. v. ; Bayle, 
Hist. Did. s. v. (J.H.W.) 

Mori ''all (Heb. Moriyah', FP'liia, 2 Chron. iii, 1 ; 
and PVHh, Gen. xxii, 2 ; as to the etymology, Gesenius 
remarks [ Thesaur . Ileb. p. 819] that the sacred writers I 
themselves derive it from HX“i, to see, and understand 
it as for PU"‘ 1 X*) , D, chosen or shown by Jehovah ; but the 
form may be readily made as the part. fern, of i“H^2, to I 
be bitter, i. e. obstinate, and thus signifying the resisting, 
i. q. castle; comp. Fuller, Miscett. ii, 14; Sept, in Gen. 
vif/t/Xo q, Vulg, visio ; in Chron. ’Apapia v. r. ’Aptopia, 
Yulg. Morid ), one of the hills of Jerusalem, on which 
the Temple was built by Solomon, on the spot that had 
been occupied by the threshing-floor of Oman the Je- 
busite (2 Chron. iii, 1). See Temple. The name sel- 
dom occurs (not even in 1 Kings vi, 1), being usually 
included in that of Zion, to the north-east of which it 
lay, and from which it was separated by the valley of 
Tyropceon (Josephus, Ant. viii, 3, 9; War, v, 4, 1 ; see 
Robinson, Researches, i, 393,413,416). See Jerusalem. 
The land of Moriah, whither Abraham went to offer np 
Isaac (Gen. xxii, 2), is generally supposed to denote the 
VI. — Q q 


same place, and may at least be conceived as describing 
the surrounding district (comp. Josephus, to Mwpiou 
bpog, Ant. i, 13, 1). The Jews themselves believe that 
the altar of burnt-offerings in the Temple stood upon 
the very site of the altar on which the patriarch pur- 
posed to sacrifice his son (see Micbaelis, Suppl. v, 1551 ; 
Janisch, in Hamelsveld, ii, 39 sq. ; Bleek, in the Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. [1831], p. 530 sq. ; comp. Hengstenberg, 
Pentat. ii, 195 sq. ; Ewald, Israel. Gesch. i, 358 ; iii, 35). 
The force of the tradition is impaired by the mythic 
addition that here also Abel offered his first sacrifice, 
and Noah his thank-offering (Munster, Fagius, and Gro- 
tins, ad loc.). The following disquisition is from the* 
article in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia. See Abeaiiam. 

Before considering the geographical and other diffi- 
culties in the way of this identification, it is desirable to 
investigate the derivation of the word PI* "lfc. Various 
etymologies supplied by Jews all proceed on the suppo- 
sition of the identity of the Moriah of Genesis with that 
on which the Temple was built. The oldest, that of 
Onkelos and Gerundensis, was that it was derived from 
■vra, myrrh, as in Canticles iv, 6, “ I will go to the 
mountains of myrrh.” Fuller (in Misc. Sacra, ii, 15) 
maintains that the *T123n of Canticles was an abbrevia- 
tion of STa'llER, and referred to the holy mount where 
the great king had just erected his Temple. Rabbi Sol- 
omon supposes it to be derived from PlXTlPt, instruction ,, 
because thence the word of the Lord went forth into all 
Israel. Ivalisch ( Comment . on Gen. ad xxii, 2) approach- 
es this interpretation by saying that it springs in all 
probability from “Jehovah is my instructor,” 

from the root of the great derivative pniPl. Jon- 
athan derives it from &t*YT0, fear or reverence, and im- 
agines that the word was used anticipatory of the wor- 
ship and fear of God there solemnized (Liglitfoot, Opera , 
Descriptio Templi, i, 553). Fuller (Misc. Sacra, ii, 15) 
maintains that the word represents an abbreviation of 
PV ! ’“RX‘li'2, conspicietur Jehovah, because there event- 
ually the Son of God would appear in human flesh. 
Knobel insists that it is a compound of i"IXP72 (a dual 
form of ilX'l, to see) and PI* 1 ; and Hengstenberg (Dis- 
sert. on Gen. of Pentateuch, ii, 159-163, Clark’s transl.), 
Kurtz (Old Covenant, i, 272), Gesenius ( Thesaurus , p. 
819), Fiirst (Lex.), all agree as to the presence in the 
word of the elements of the name of Jehovah. Yatke, 
Yater, Van Bohlen, the early opponents of the genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, even based a portion of their 
antagonism on this proof of a later date. Bishop Co- 
lenso (Pentateuch and Joshua, pt. ii, ch. ix, x) labors 
to demolish the etymology, but without much success. 
The existence of a proper name Moriah would be a 
proof of the existence of the name and worship of Je- 
hovah before some of the modern doenmentists wonld 
find it at all satisfactory. Hengstenberg states that 
the word Pi^PIER is a compound of PlXP'S, the Ilophal 
participle of RX*1, to see, and means that which is shown , 
or the appearance of Jehovah. Colenso objects to the 
sense of the interpretation, and maintains that there is 
no explanation of the disappearance of the characteristic 
radical X. Gesenius accounts for the form PUP'S by 
a combination of the Hoplial participle of Pl^P and the 
jod-compaginis common in derivatives from verbs of the 
form of n' h. Thus combined with PU, would 

suffer the following change, — There 

is another proper name, derivable from the same root, 
which has lost its characteristic radical — viz. r.*|P, 
from RSlXP, beautiful to look upon (Ruth). But what- 
ever may be the precise nature of the contraction, the 
obvious interpretation of the writer is given in ver. 8 : 

PPPP, which is the name given by Abraham to 
the place where Jehovah saio his agony and provided a 
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victim in place of his son. Here it was that the prov- 
erb was originated, “In the mountain Jehovah shall be 
seen.” Moriah was the name permanently attaching 
itself to the place, just as 'pi? had been the abbrevi- 
ation of Eve’s exclamation, and it was 

used by the narrator 400 years afterwards to describe a 
district, a land , a mountain which had always gone by 
that name ever since the proverb had lirst been uttered, 
amid the very circumstances he was then proceeding to 
describe. It would be presumptuous to assert to what 
extent the knowledge and worship of Jehovah was dif- 
fused, o.i the ground of the mere presence of the name 
Jehovah in this proper name ; still, there is nothing to 
shake the conclusion. It is curious that the Sept, trans- 
lates the PP“^n“j’“X by tig ti)v yijv vif/r/Atp ' ; and 
it also renders by some similar expression the various 
references to the oak or plains of Morku, near Sichem 
(den. xii, 6); where the Hebrew text has "“"3 j'3X 
the Sept, reads r>)v cpvv t>)v nii/z/XZ/v (see also l)eut. 
xi, 30). The translation of Aquila in den. xxii, 2 is 
tig t >) v yi)v ti)v Karatyavi) ; and Symmachus has tig 
t>)v yijv rijg oirraaiag, closely resembling the in ter- 
rain vis ion is of the Vulgate. 

Dr. Davidson (in Introduction to the 0. T. voLi) con- 
jectures that Moreh was the original reading ; but nei- 
ther Kennicott, De. Bossi, nor Dr. Davidson himself (in 
his Printed Text of the O. T.) give any diplomatic au- 
thority for such a reading. The translations of Aquila 
and Symmachus may have originated with some read- 
ing resembling that in the Samaritan text, nX“!l*3, and 
signifying “far seeing” or “conspicuous.” Hut when 
Josephus wrote (Ant. i, 13,2), it is quite clear that the 
reading in den. xxii, 2 and 2 Chron. iii, 1 must have 
been identical, as he speaks of the place of Abraham’s 
sacrifice as ro 6 pug ef o v to ttpiiv AajSicpg 6 j3a(nAtvg 
vortpov icpvtrai. In 2 Chron. iii, 1 the Sept, does not 
attempt to translate the proper name rpVlsn, but 
writes iv upti too ’A piopia. It is true that there is no 
reference to the original manifestation of God on this 
site to the patriarch, and express mention is made of 
• second and additional reasons for this hill being called 
Moriah (see 1 Chron. xxi, 10 ; xxii, 1 ; 2 Sam. xxiv, 1 ; 

2 Chron. iii, 1). This was in perfect harmony with the 
law of God that forbade the offering of burnt sacrifices 
in any place which the Lord had not consecrated by his 
visible manifestation (Ilengstenberg, Diss. ii, 32 sq.). 
The geographical conditions supplied by the narrative 
in Genesis are not inconsistent with the Samaritan tra- i 
dition (see Bobinson, Jiihlical Researches, iii, 100) that 
Gerizim was the scene of the sacrifice, and that the 1 
mountains of Gerizim and Ebal, from their neighbor- 1 
hood to Moreh, a spot well known to Abraham, were the 
mountains in the land of Moriah (Colenso, pt.' ii, eh. x). I 
They have led dean Stanley (8yr. and Pal . p. 250 sq. ; | 
Hist, of Jewish Church, i, 48, 40) to decide on Gerizim 
as the scene of the event. 1 1 is arguments are weighty, 
but not conclusive. (I.) The distance from Beersheba 
to the plain of Sharon, from which Gerizim might be 
seen “afar off,” corresponds with the two-days’ journey 
of Abraham; while the third day, which would be oc- 
cupied by the great event, would be sufficient for the 
journey to the summit and the return. The same 
thing, however, may be said with greater certainty of 
Jerusalem itself. (2.) Stanley objects that there is no 
spot from which the “place” where the sacrifice was to 
be offered could be seen from “afar off;” that the hill 
of Moriah is not visible at all until the traveller is close t 
vpon it, at the southern edge of the valley of Ilinnom, 
from whence he looks down upon it, as on a lower emi- 
nence. Now the narrative informs us that Abraham lift- 
ed up his eyes and saw the place of which the Lord had 1 
spoken to him. That “place” was the 
or, as Gescnius translates it, the land about Moriah, just I 
as "3T1 1’^X is the land about Ai. It is very possible 


to see from the ridge Mar Elias the heights about Je- 
rusalem, if not the hill of Moriah itself; and we are ex- 
pressly told that Abraham did not see the place until 
he was fairly within a walk of the spot, and could leave 
the young men and the ass while he and Isaac proceed- 
ed, personally laden with the materials for the sacrifice. 
(3.) A formidable difficulty urged by others is that the 
fortress of Zion must at that time have been occupied 
by the king of the Jcbusites. some forerunner of Adoni- 
zedek, or by Mclehizedek himself, and therefore Abra- 
ham must have prepared to perform this awful sacrifice 
under the walls of the city. To obviate the great ap- 
parent improbability of this, it may be said that some- 
times the outside of fenced cities — where a deep ravine 
runs between the wall and the suburb— is often one of 
the loneliest spots in the world. The name Moriah is 
unquestionably given by the chronicler to the Temple 
hill, but this passage is a solitary one. The more ordi- 
nary name, even for the entire city of Jerusalem and 
for the holy mountain, is Mount Zion, and various 
psalms and prophecies speak of the dwelling-place of 
Jehovah under this old and honored name. It cannot 
be true that any writer of the time of Solomon com- 
posed the narrative of Abraham’s sacrifice to do honor 
to the Temple hill, as was suggested by De Wette ; for, 
if that had been his intention, he would have called it 
Zion, and not Moriah. Great stress has been laid by 
bishop Colenso and by the writer in Smith’s Dictionary , 
ii, 423, on the absence of other reference besides that of 
the chronicler to the name of Moriah as the site of the 
Temple hill, and also on the impropriety of associating 
the name and career of Abraham so vitally with Je- 
rusalem. In the same article, however, Jerusalem is 
spoken of as the city of Melchizedek. Eor the shape of 
Moriah, its relations with Bezetha and Acra, the bridge 
that connected it with Zion across the valley of the Ty- 
ropoeon, see Jerusalem. Notwithstanding the various 
and variously motived endeavors to disturb the old He- 
brew' tradition, it has not been proved necessary to deny 
the identification of the two sites; nor to denounce the 
old etymology ; nor to cease perceiving the interesting 
link of connection supplied by it between the sacrifice 
of Isaac, the vision of God’s judgment and mercy, the 
erection of the Temple, and the offering up of God’s 
onlv-begotten Son. See Solomox. 

Moriarty, Peter, an early and very useful minis- 
ter of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Bal- 
timore Co., Md., April 27, 1758. and educated a papist; 
was converted through Methodist influence about 177G; 
entered the itinerancy in Virginia in 1781, but subsequent 
to 1787 his labors were mostly at the North, in the 
bounds of what has since become the New York Confer- 
ence. He died at Hillsdale, N. Y., June 23. 1814. Mr. 
Moriarty was one of the oldest and most widely known 
ministers in the connection at the time of his death, a 
man who had labored long and ardently in the work of 
saving men. Although not eloquent, he was among 
the most useful men and successful preachers of his 
time, and an excellent presiding elder. Many souls 
were converted through his labors, and he died honored 
and beloved in all the churches. See Minutes of A initi- 
al Conferences, i, 240; Stevens, Memorials of Method- 
ism, vol. ii, ch. x. (G. L. T.) 

Morice de Beaubois, Dom Pierre Ilyacinthe , 
a French scholar, was born Oct. 25. 1093, at Quimperle, 
Basse Bretagne, of noble and wealthy parentage. He 
studied at the College of Bonnes, and made his vows in 
1713 at the abbey Saint Melaine, which belonged to the 
Order of the Benedictines of Saint Maur, where he w as 
intrusted with several offices, and also with the instruc- 
tion of novices. In 1731 he was called to Paris to elab- 
orate the genealogy of the family Bohan, and lived 
there in the monastery of “Notre Dame of the White 
Bobos." After the completion of this work, which pro- 
cured for him a pension of 8<>0 livres, he engaged, at 
the Solicitation of the authorities of Bretagne, on a new 
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history of that province, but death surprised him at Par- 
is, Oct. 14, 1750, before the entire publication of this work 
(afterwards revised and completed by Dom Taillandier). 
Mo rice edited Lobineau’s Memoir ts pour servir lie preures 
a VHistoire ecclesiastique de Bretagne (Paris, 1742-46, 3 
vols. fob), and himself published VHistoire ecclesias- 
tique et civile de Bretagne (Paris, 1750-56, 2 vols. fob), 
which is considered superior to Lobineau’s by the addi- 
tions and explanations, as well as by its style and ex- 
actness of details, and very valuable to the French ec- 
clesiastical student. A new edition of the two works in 
20 vols. 8vo (Guincamp, 1836-37) leaves much to wish 
for. 

Morid is the Arabic name which the Mohamme- 
dans give to those who aspire to a life of uncommon 
spirituality and devotion, and for this purpose they are 
put under the direction of another, whom they call 
Morsbid , that is “ director.” They have a famous book, 
entitled A dab al-Moridin, which treats of the qualifi- 
cations those ought to have who put themselves un- 
der the direction of one of those spiritual guides. See 
Broughton, Hist, of Religion , ii, 142. 

Morier, James, noted as the author of a series of 
novels descriptive of Eastern life and manners, and also 
for his accurate observations of the East as recorded in 
his books of travel, was born in England in 1780. When 
still very young he made an extensive tour through the 
East, the main incidents of which lie described in his 
Travels through Persia, A rmenia, A sia M inor , to Con- 
stantinople (Lond. 1812). In 1810 he was appointed 
British envoy to the court of Persia, where he remained 
till 1816, and soon after his return he published A Sec- 
ond Journey through Persia , etc. (ibid. 1818). During 
his stay in the East Morier made great use of his op- 
portunity of studying the character of the people; and 
the knowledge thus acquired was turned to excellent 
account in his Adventures of Ilajji Baba of Ispahan 
^1824-28, 5 vols.) (a species of Gil Bias, like Hope’s A n- 
astasius ), whose “adventures in England” he described 
in a second series (1834); Zohrub the Hostage ; Ayesha, 
or the Maid of Kars ; Abel Alnutt ; The Banished, 
etc.; in all of which, but especially in the first three, 
the manners, customs, and modes of thought prevalent 
in the East are portrayed with a liveliness, skill, and 
truthfulness to nature attained by few. He died in 
1848. See the references in Allibone’s Diet, of Brit, 
and Amer. Authors, ii, 1368, 1369. 

Morigia, Jacobo Antonio de (1), an Italian 
monastic, noted as the founder of a religious order, was 
born in November, 1497, at Milan. Up to the age of 
twenty-five he indulged in all the pleasures of the world, 
but at that period, experienced a change of heart, and 
enrolled himself directly in a brotherhood of penitents 
which existed in Milan under the name of ‘‘Brother- 
hood of Eternal Wisdom.” Admitted into the Francis- 
can Order of the Minorites, he refused the rich abbey 
of San Victor, and performed ministerial functions of 
charity during the plague which in 1525 devastated 
Milan. A few years later he joined Antonio Maria 
Zacharia of Cremona and Barthelemi Ferrari of Milan, 
noblemen like himself, and the three together founded 
the Congregation of the Regidar Clericos of St. Paul, so 
named after their first chapel, taking subsequently the 
appellation of Barnabites, from the church of San Bar- 
nabas. By a decree of Feb. 18, 1533, Clement VII ap- 
proved the institution, and Morigia, after he had become 
formally a priest, was appointed its first provost, April 
15, 1536. These regulars, established for missions and 
other sacerdotal functions, lived in their beginning only 
upon alms, and were not allowed any fixed revenues; 
but all this has since changed. Morigia undertook mis- 
sions to Vicenza, Verona, and several other cities of Ita- 
ly. He resigned his office in November, 1542, after he 
had governed wisely his congregation ; but his colleagues 
re-elected him June 30, 1545, and on Oct. 20 following 
he took possession of the church of San Barnabas. He 


died April 14, 1546. At present the Barnabites have a 
general in Rome and a house at Paris, and are spread 
through almost all Roman Catholic countries. See 
Barnabites. 

Morigia, Jacobo Antonio de (2), an Italian 
prelate of note, was born at Milan Feb. 23, 1632, entered 
the Order of the Barnabites when only seventeen years 
of age, taught philosophy at Macerata and at Milan, 
and preached with success in the principal churches of 
Italy-. Cosmo 111 of Medici, grand-duke of Tuscany, 
chose him for theologian, and made him tutor of Ferdi- 
nand, his oldest son. The influence of this same prince^ 
procured for him in 1681 the bishopric of San Miniato, 
whence he was transferred, Jan. 11, 1683, to the arch- 
bishopric of Florence. In the promotion of Dec. 12, 
1695, he was made cardinal “in petto” by pope Inno- 
cent XII, but this nomination was not published until 
the Consistory of 1698, simultaneously with the decla- 
ration that Morigia should have precedence of all the 
cardinals created in 1695, because he had been reserved 
for that very purpose. Archpriest of the Basilica Li- 
beriana, it was he who at the jubilee of 1700 was 
charged to open the holy gate. Vacating his bishopric 
of Florence in 1699, he refused in the same year, after 
the death of Federigo Cacua, the appointment as arch- 
bishop of Milan, became a titular official of two abbeys, 
and finally in 1701 bishop of Pavia, where he died, Oct. 
18, 1708. Literary remains of his are Orazione funebre 
nelle obsequie di Filippo Visconte, vescovo di Cantunzano 
(1664, 4to) : — Pietosi tributi resi alia grand ’ aniina di 
Filippo IV (Milan, 1666, 4to) : — L'Aquila volante, ora- 
zione funebre, per la stessa occazione (Milan, 1666, 4to) : 
— Lettere pastorali al popolo di Firenze (fol.). — Hoefer, 
Xouv. Biog. Generale, xxxvi, 584. 

Morin, Etienne, a learned French Protestant, 
noted for his attainments in Orientalia, was born at 
Caen Jan. 1, 1625. His father, who was a merchant, 
died when he was only three years of age, and his 
mother, though designing him for trade, suffered his 
vehement inclination to books, until she found him so 
greatly drawn to study as to make any attempt for his 
conversion to trade futile. He went through the clas- 
sics and philosophy at Caen, and then removed to the 
Huguenot seminary at Sedan, to study theology under 
Peter du Moulin, who conceived a great friendship for 
him. Morin afterwards continued his theological stud- 
ies under Andrew Rivet, and joined to them that of the 
Oriental tongues, in which he made a great proficiency 
under Golins. Returning to his country in 1649, Mo- 
rin became a minister of two churches in the neigh- 
borhood of Caen. He was distinguished by uncommon 
tact and learning, and had several advantageous offers 
from abroad ; but he did not care to stir from his own 
country. ■ In 1664 he was chosen minister of Caen, and 
his merits soon connected him in friendship with several 
learned men who were then in that city, such as Hue- 
tius, Segrais, Bocliart, and others. The revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685 obliging him to quit Caen, 
he retired with his family into Holland. He went at 
first to Leyden, but soon after was called to Amsterdam 
to he professor of the Oriental tongues in the university 
there, to which employment was joined, two years after, 
that of minister in ordinary. He died May 5, 1700. 
Morin wrote considerably. Ilis most important works 
are, Dissertationes octo, in quibus multa saerce et prof ante, 
antiquitatis monumenta explicantur (Geneva, 1683, 8vo; 
a 2d ed., enlarged and corrected, Dort, 1700, 8vo) : — 
Oratio inaugvralis de linguarum orientalium ad intelli- 
I gentiam Sacra Sci-ipturce utilitate (Ludg. Bat. 1686) : — 

' Fxplanationes saerce el philologies in aliquot V. et A. 
Testamenti loca (ibid. 1698, 8vo) : — Exercitationes de 
lingua primteva ejusque appendicibus (Ultraj. 1694,4to) : 
— Dissertatio de paradiso terrestri (printed in Bochart’s 
works, the 3d ed. of which was published at Utrecht in 
1692, with Bochart’s life by Morin prefixed) :—Epistolm 
duce , seu responsiones ad Ant, Van Dale de Pentateucho 
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Snmnritano (printed with Van Dale’s De origin* et pro- 
gressu idolatries, Amst, 1G96, 4 to) Lettre sur I'onglm 
de la langtie /Jebraique , with an answer of lluetius; 
printed in vol. i of Dissertations sur diverses matures de 
Religion et de Dhilologie recucillis par Tilladet (Paris, 
1712, 12mo). In this work he argues boldly tliat Adam 
was inspired with a knowledge of the Hebrew tongue by 
the Almighty. See Niceron, Me moires, vol. xii; Haag, 
La France Protest ante ; Iloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generule, 
s. v. ; (Jen. Ding. Diet. s. v. (J. 11. W.) 

Morin, Frederic, a French philosopher, was born 
at Lyons June 18, 1823. After preliminary studies he 
entered the Normal School in 1811 ; received a fellow- 
ship in philosophy in 1848, and lectured on tliis branch 
successively at the Iveenms of Macon and Nancy, and 
at the Lycee Bonaparte. When, after the coup d’etat 
of 1852, he had refused the oath to the usurper, Louis 
Napoleon, he was considered as having resigned his pro- 
fessorship. lie devoted himself henceforth to private 
instruction, and published works on religious philosophy, 
seeking to harmonize democratic principles with Chris- 
tian beliefs. We have of him, Saint Fnmqois d'Assisses 
et les Framiscains (1853, 12mo): — De la Genese et des 
Principes metaphysiqnes de la societe mode me (1850, 
8vo) i—Dictinnnaire de Philosophic et de Theologie sco- 
lastiqne (1857-58, 3 vols. large 8vo). Besides, he has 
furnished articles to the journal L'A cenir, to the Corre- 
spondant (tirst period), to the Rente de Paris, to the 
Rente de rinstniction publique , and to the Biographie 
Generals, lie died in 1874. 

Morin, Jean, a most learned French writer on the- 
ological subjects, and a convert to the Romanists, was 
born at Blois in 1591. Ilis parents were members of 
the Reformed faith, but at Leyden, where he was study- 
ing philosophy and theology, the violent discussions 
between Calvinists and Arminians estranged him for a 
time from all religions connection, and he finally, falling 
under the influence of Romanists, accepted their creed, 
at Paris, under cardinal Perrone. Some time after his 
conversion to Romanism he entered into the t 'ongrega- 
tion of the Oratory, then but recently established, and 
began to make himself known by his learning and his 
works. In 1626 he published De Patriarehamm et 
Primatnm Origins (Paris, 4to), dedicating the work to 
pope Trban VIII. In 1G28 he undertook an edition of 
the Septuagint Bible, with the version made by Nobil- 
ius, supplying it with a preface, in which he treats of 
the authority of the Septuagint. He commends the 
edition of it that had been made at Rome bv order of 
Sixtus V in 1587, which be followed, and maintained 
that we ought to prefer this version to the present He- 
brew text, because that has been, lie says, corrupted by 
the Jews. Having gone from the Protestant to the Rom- 
ish fold, .Morin very naturally, like all apostates, became 
a most enthusiastic adherent, of Romanism, and therefore 
now engaged upon a systematic defence of those ver- 
sions which the Church had approved by weakening 
the texts which passed for original (Simon, Einleitung, 
p. 522). Before this work was ready to appear, he 
published in 1G29 Histoire de la deliverance de I'Eglise 
Chretienne par I'Emperenr Constantin , et de la grandeur 
et sou rent inete temporelle donnee h I'Eglise Ronmine par 
les rois de France (Paris, fob) ; but this book was not well 
received at Rome, and Morin was forced to promise that 
lie would retrench and correct it. Soon after be pub- 
lished Fxercitat tones ecclesiastics in utnanque Samari- 
tannrtnn Pentateuchnm (Paris, 1G31, 4 to), for the sake 
of establishing which, he, as we have already seen above, 
also now stoutly attacked the integrity of the Hebrew 
text. As there was then preparing an edition of the 
Polyglot at Paris, Morin took upon himself the care of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. His endeavors to exalt 
this, together with the tlreck and Latin versions of the 
Bible, at the expense of the Hebrew, made him very 
obnoxious to many savans, especially Hebraists; and 
he was attacked by llottingcr and lluxtorf in particu- 


lar. Simon and Kennicott, however, countenance Mo- 
rin’s position. The opposition which Morin encountered 
only enhanced his merit at the court of Rome, insomuch 
that cardinal Barberini invited him thither by order of 
the pope, who received him very graciously, and in- 
tended to employ him in the communications that were 
then passing between the Eastern and Western churches 
looking towards reunion. lie was greatly caressed at 
Rome, and intimate with Ilolstctiius, Allatius, and all 
the learned there. After having remained nine years 
at Rome, he M'as recalled by order of cardinal Richelieu 
to France, where he spent the remainder of his life in 
learned labors, and died at Paris in 1G59. Morin’s 
works arc very numerous, and some of them much val- 
ued by Protestants as Avell as lComanists on account of 
the Oriental learning contained in them. The writer 
of a sketch of his life and labors in Kitto’s Cyclope- 
dia pronounces Morin “the restorer of the ancient Sa- 
maritan language,” but takes exception, like most He- 
braists, to “his anti-Masorctic zeal as not according 
to knowledge, as later investigations in the same Held, 
have abundantly proved.” The most important works 
not yet mentioned are, Excrcitationes Biblice de llebra- 
iri Gra’cique teitus sinceritate (Paris, 1(533, 4to, and 
greatly enlarged and improved in 1G99, fob: prefaced 
with a life of the author by father Constantine, of the 
Oratory). But also in positive theology Morin exerted 
himself as an author. Thus be wrote Commentarius 
historicus de disciplina in administratione sacramenti 
panitentite xiii primis seeculis in Ecclesia occidentali et 
hue usque in orientali obseri'ata (Paris, 1651, fob; An- 
; vers, 1682, fob; Bruxelles, 1687, fob), a work on which 
he is said to have spent thirty years of hard mental la- 
bor. but which, nevertheless, failed to gain much admi- 
ration. Ik* attacks in it both the Port Royalists and 
the Jesuits: — Commentarius historico-dogmaticus de sa- 
cris Ecclesia! or ditto tionibus secundum antiquos recent to- 
nes Latinos, Grecos, Syros, et Bubylonicos, in quo demon- 
strator orientalium ordinutiones conciliis generalibus et 
summis pontificibus ab initio schismatis in hunc usque 
diem Juisse probate (Paris, 1655, fob), which is gener- 
ally praised, and pronounced among his best efforts: — 
Opera posthuma de catechuntenorum expiatione,de Sacra- 
mento confirmation is, de contritione et attritione (Paris, 
1703, 4 to): — Antiquitates Ecclesie Onentalis (Loud. 
1682, 12mo), treating of ecclesiastical antiquities as 
gleaned from his correspondence with the savans of 
Europe. Several of his works remain unedited and un- 
published. Among these we notice De Sacramento} Ma- 
trimonii, and De Basilicis Ckristianomm et de Paschale 
et de retnstissimis Christianorum paschalibus ritibus. 
See Niceron, Memoires , ix, 30-48; Du Pin, Bibl. des 
.1 u tears Ecclesiastiqnes ; Schrbckh, Kirchengesch. seit 
der Reformation, iv, 123 sq. ; Marsh, Led. Divinity; 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraica. pt. iv, p. 7; pt. ii, p. 25 and 
270. Simon’s biography is a mere satire, and unworthy 
of credit. (J.ll.W.) 

Morin, Pierre, a French scholar, M*as born at Par- 
is in December, 1531. He was a man of great attain- 
ments in languages, belles-lettres, and ecclesiastic an- 
tiquity. From France passing into Italy, he stopped 
at Venice, where Panins Manurius secured him for his 
printing establishment, lie lectured as professor of 
tircek ami cosmography at Vicenza and Ferrara. By 
recommendation of San Dario Borromco he went to 
Rome in 1575. and there popes tiregory X 1 1 1 and Sixtus 
V employed him on the editions of the Septuagint 
(1587), the Vulgate (1590, lid. ). the Bible translated from 
the Septuagint into Latin (Rome. 1591, 3 vols. fob), the 
Decretals till tiregory VII (Rome, 1591.3 vols. fob), and 
on the collection of t he general councils (Rome. 1608, 
4 vols.). lie died before the completion of this his 
last work, some time in 1608. He bears the reputation 
of a pious, modest, and learned man. Besides the 
works enumerated, we possess of him, Traits dn bon 
Fsage dts Sciences, published with some others of his 
writings by Quetif in 1675; a Latin translation from 
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St. Basil’s discourses on the forty martyrs, and of a dozen 
selected sermons of St. Chrysostom. — Hoefer, Xouv, 
Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Morin, Simon, a celebrated French religious vis- 
ionary and fanatic of the 17th century, was born at Riche- 
mont, near Anmale. He was a very illiterate person, yet 
notwithstanding the want of all educational facilities he 
entered the field of authorship, and gave the world his 
extreme views on religion and philosophy. He med- 
dled much in spiritual matters, and fell into great er- 
rors. His first book, which he caused to be privately 
printed in 1647, under the title of Pensees de Morin de- 
diees au roy , is a medley of conceit and ignorance, and 
contains the most remarkable errors, which were aft- 
erwards condemned in the Quietists; but Morin car- 
ries them to a greater length than any one else had 
done, for he affirms that “ the most enormous sins do 
not remove a sinner from the state of grace, but serve, 
on the contrary, to humble the pride of man.” He says | 
“ that in all sects and nations God has a number of the 
elect, true members of the Church ; that there would 
soon be a general reformation, all nations being just 
about to be converted to the true faith ; and that this 
great reformation was to be effected by the second com- 
ing of Jesus Christ, and Morin incorporated with him.” 
About the middle of the 17th centur) r Morin was civ- 
illy prosecuted and for a time incarcerated, but he was 
finally set at liberty as a visionary, and suffered to con- 
tinue so till lG61,when Des Marets de St. Sorlin,who, 
though a fanatic and visionary himself, with intent 
to injure, entered, under pretence of accepting all the 
views of Morin, into his whole scheme, only to have 
him taken up. Marets, in his treachery and dissimula- 
tion, went so far as to acknowledge Morin as “the Son 
of Man risen again,” and thereby so pleased Morin that 
he conferred upon him as a particular grace the office 
of being his harbinger, calling him “a real John the 
Baptist revived.” Then Des Marets impeached him 
and became his accuser, and Morin, after due trial, was 
condemned to be burned alive at Paris, March 14, 1663, 
He was burned, together with his book entitled Pensees 
de Morin, as also all his own papers and those of the 
trial. His ashes were thrown into the air, as a punish- 
ment for bis having assumed the title of the “Son of 
God.” His accomplices were obliged to assist at his 
execution, and then to serve in the galleys for life, after 
having been whipped and branded by the hangman. 
Morin in his last hours gave out that he would rise 
again the third day, which made many of the mob 
gather together at the place where he was burned. It 
is said that when De Lamoignon asked him whether it 
was written in any part of the Scriptures that the great 
prophet or new Messiah should pass through fire, he 
cited this text by way of answer, “ Igne me examinasti, 
et non est inventa in me iniquitas” (Thou hast tried 
me in the fire, and no wickedness has been found in me). 
See Nice'ron, Memoires, vol. xxvii ; Bayle, Hist. Did. 
s. v. ; General Biog. Did. s. v. ; Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Ge- 
nerate, s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Morison, John, D.D., a Scottish Presbyterian di- 
vine of some distinction, was born in Aberdeenshire in 
1791. But little is known of his personal history. He 
was for many years pastor of the Independent Chapel 
at Brompton, and in 1816 removed to London as pastor 
of Tower Chapel. In 1824 he was appointed editor 
of the Evangelical Magazine, and held this position for 
thirty-two years. He died in 1859. He wrote an Ex- 
position of the Psalms (1819, 8vo), of which Horne 
speaks favorably, though it is far from being an inde- 
pendent and thorough work. His other works, which 
are mainly in the department of Practical Religion, are 
too numerous to be mentioned here. But noteworthy 
among his different publications are an Exposition of 
Part of the Epistle to the Colossians (18*29, 8vo) : — 
Lectures on the Reciprocal Obligations of Life (18*22, 
12mo), of a practical and useful character: — Protestant 


Reformation in all Countries (1843, and often) : — Protes- 
tantism in Great Britain: — The Fathers and Pounders 
of the Lond. Miss. Soc. (1844, 8vo, and often) : — Christi- 
anity in its Power (1847, fcp. 8vo), a work which received 
the unqualified commendation of the English press and 
the Church. Said one : “ The friends of vital Christian- 
ity may regard it as an appropriate sequel to the well- 
known work James’s A nxious Inquirer .” See Metropol- 
itan Pulpit, 1839, ii, 152-161; Allibone, Did. Brit, and 
A mer. A uth. ii, 1369 ; Steele, Burning and Shining Lights 
(1864), ch. vi; Kitto, Journal Sacred Lit. 1852, Oct. 
(J.H.W.) 

Morisonianism, a term which has been much 
used in Scotland since about the year 1841, and to some 
extent in the north of England, to designate a system 
of religious doctrine strongly opposed to the Calvinism 
of the Scottish Presbyterian churches, and exhibiting 
in the highest degree many distinctive features of Ar- 
minianism. It derives its name from a minister named 
James Moriscn, suspended from his office by one of 
the Scottish Presbyterian churches in 1841, and now a 
professor of theology in the academy of the Evangeli- 
cal Union (q. v.). The doctrinal views stated by him 
prior to 1841 were far from having that complete de- 
velopment which they soon after received from himself 
and his followers. The point to which prominence was 
first given was the universal extent of the atonement 
— that Christ died for the sins of all men equally ; with 
which was naturally connected the opinion that saving 
faith consists simply in a man’s belief that Christ died 
for him, inasmuch as he died for the sins of the whole 
world; this further leading to the opinion that a be- 
liever must know the reality of his own faith in Christ; 
and to the opinion that every man possesses a sufficient 
ability to believe the Gospel, without any aid of grace 
but what is vouchsafed to all who hear it, and in the 
very fact of its being preached or presented to them ; 
and so verging on the tenets which have long received 
the designation Pelagian. The opposition to the stand- 
ards of the Scottish Presbyterian churches is very com- 
plete regarding the fall of man, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, election, and kindred subjects; while on the sub- 
ject of justification the doctrine of imputation stated 
in the standards is repudiated, and the atonement is 
represented as a satisfaction of “public justice,” not se- 
curing the salvation of any man, but rendering the sal- 
vation of all men possible. — Chambers, s. v. 

The following summary of the Morisonian views is 
taken from the tract of the Rev. F. Ferguson on the de- 
nomination (London and Glasgow, 1852), p. 10 : “ That 
God the Father regarded mankind-sinners with an eye 
of compassion, and wished ‘ all men to be saved that 
God the Son became ‘a propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world ;’ that God the Spirit has been 4 poured out 
upon all fiesh,’ and ‘ strives’ with all the irregenerate, 
and ‘dwells’ in all believers; that all those who, ‘led 
I by the Spirit,' ‘ yield themselves unto God,’ are his chos- 
en people, ‘ elect according to foreknowledge ;’ and that 
those who remain finally unsaved, and are thus the 
non-elect and reprobate, have themselves to blame for 
their infatuated ‘ resistance’ of the Holy Ghost ; that 
for the conversion of any soul all the glory is to be giv- 
en to God, who ‘ quickens’ the dead, while over every 
sonl that perishes Jehovah complainingly cries, ‘Why 
will ye die?’ that although all men in their natural 
state are depraved and love sin, yet they possess the 
power to obey the command to believe the Gospel — a 
power bestowed by God, and not destroyed by the fall ; 
that every sinner who believes the good news of salva- 
tion is conscious of the act, and, ‘ being justified by faith, 
has peace with God through Jesus Christ our Lord;’ 
that Christ is ‘made’ to every believer ‘wisdom, right- 
eousness, and sanctification and redemption;’ and that 
before the finally impenitent and ‘the faithful unto 
death’ there lies, respectively, either a miserable or glo- 
rious immortality.” The same paper adds that “a 
printing and publishing establishment was commenced 
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by private parties connected with the movement in 
1M6. in Glasgow, and from it there are issued a weekly 
newspaper entitled The Christian Xeirs. which was com- 
menced in is 16, and a small monthly magazine called 
The bay-Star. which was started the year preceding, 
and has a large circulation, besides other periodicals, 
and an immense number of tracts and minor treatises, 
exhibiting in various forms the distinctive tenets of 
the denomination.” 

Moritz, Johann Christian, a Jewish missionary 
i.f the Christian Church among his people, was born at 
Bernstein, in Pomerania. Jan. 1. 17 >6. He received a 
careful instruction according to the fashion of that time. 
The study at home of history, geography, poetry, and 
p hit sophy, more especially the works of Mendelssohn, 
greatly strengthened his mind. When sixteen years 
of age Moritz went to Berlin, where he was taken care 
of by his uncle. Here he met with free-thinking Jews, 
who. although they could not draw him into the fatal 
meshes of infidelity, yet exercised for a time a baneful 
induence npon his conversation and conduct. When 
Prussia suffered much humiliation in the wars of the 
first Napoleon, Moritz determined to go to England un- 
til the dawning of better days. With a letter of intro- 
duction to the chief rabbi of England of that time. Dr. 
Hersehell, he reached London in July. 1807. and was 
kindly received by that divine. Moritz obtained a 
scanty living by teaching French and German, until 
the summer of 1*U*. when he made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Steinkopff. whose ministry he regularly attended, 
and by whom he was publicly baptized on the 31st of 
December, 1*09, according to the forms of the Lutheran 
Church. He then laid aside his original Jewish name, 
Jloses Treitel. and received the above Christian name, 
by which he has always since been known. In 1811 
he went to Gottenburg, where be married, and where 
he stayed until 1*17. when in a wonderful manner the 
way was opened for him to labor among bis brethren in 
Russia. At .St. Petersburg he met the Kev. Lewis Way, 
and formed a friendship which lasted for life. He la- 
bored in Russia under the sanction of the emperor .Al- 
exander. until by an official mandate he was compelled 
to aband"n the labors of the last eight years. In May. 
l*2t*. Mr. Moritz was accepted by the London Society 
for Propagating Christianity among the Jews, which 
sent him to labor at Hamburg, lie next labored at 
Copenhagen. Neuwied. Frankfort, and Stockholm, re- 
turning to Hamburg in 1*34. He then removed to 
Dantzic, until, in 1*43. his residence was finally fixed 
at Gottenburg. and Norway and Sweden assigned him 
for his field of labor. On Jan. 1, 1*6*. he retired from 
active service, after forty-two years 4 faithful labor for his 
Master in the society's ranks, and died on Feb. 17, at 
Gottenburg. rich in peace and joyful in hope. See 
Jewish Intelligencer, 1*0*. (B. P.) 

Mori, Gustav Philipp, a German theologian, was 
bom at Nuremberg Dec. 20, 1673, and was educated first 
in the schools of his native place and then at the uni- 
versity in Altdorf. where he studied philosophy and 
philology from 1690 to 1692. when he was removed to 
Jena to study theology and the ancient languages, lie 
travelled through H< Hand, and visited its most impor- 
tant universities. After his return home he was ap- 
pointed assistant of the philosophic faculty at Halle, 
and in 1698 became professor and ecclesiastical inspect- 
or at Altdorf. lie resigned this position iu 1703. and 
was appointed dean of >t. Nebald’s church at Nurem- 
berg. In 1706 he was appointed minister of the St. 
Aegidien church, and inspector of the gymnasium: in 
1714 minister at St. Lawrence, in connection with which 
be had the supervision of the ecclesiastical seminary. 
In 1724 he was appointed minister if the church of St. 
Sebald, superintendent of the consistory of Nuremberg, 
city librarian, and professor of divinity of the Aegidische 
gymnasium, lie died May 7. 175<>. Besides several 
dissertations in journals, he published bits, de distinc- 


tions essentiali agnoscenda et attributis (Jena?. 1694, 4to) : 
— biss. continens theses miseellaneas (Hake. 1694. 4 to ) : — 
biss. continens cindicationem regularem methodi Cartesi- 
ans (ibid. 1694, 4to) : — biss. i et ii de mense humana 
(ibid. 1696. 1697. 4to) : — bepetitio doctrine? orthodoxs de 
jundamento jidei , oceasione disputationis Halensis de 
questions: .4n hs resist sit crimen f (ibid. 1696, 4toA: — 
btfsnsin repetition is hujus adrersus Chr. Thomasium 
(ibid. 1697, 4to): — bisquisitio de jide, oceasione epistoUs 
ad Chr. Thomasium scripts (ibid. 1698. 4to) : — biss. de 
mndo dirigendi o mnes actio jus nostras ad gloriam bei 
Altdorf. 1701, 4to): — I India's doctrins Lutherans de 
gratia prsdestinationis (Norimb. 1702. Svo): — Die I^ehre 
ron der Busse, in 122 Predigten. naeh den Lehrsdtzen und 
Texten entu-orfen ( Niimberg. 1711. 4 to) : — Ordnung der 
K >nige in Judo und Israel, in eater Tabelle (ibid. 1740, 
fob : — Sterbeschule : eine Samndung ron Predigtenticur- 
Jen (ibid. 1743. 1744. 2 vols. fob). 

Mori, J ohaun Sigmund, a German theologian, 
son of the preceding, was born at Nuremberg March 3, 
1710. and was educated in his native place until ready 
for the university at Altdorf. where he studied theology 
after 1727. In 1735 he was appointed dean of a church 
at Nuremberg. He preached until 1759, when lie was 
appointed minister and inspector of the •■.Fgidiauum.' 1 
In 1765 he was elected in this gymnasium to the pro- 
fessorship of Greek. Towards the close of 1770 he was 
called to the position of minister of .St. Lawrence's church. 
In 1773 he accepted the position of first minister at St. 
Sebald's church, the superintendency of the consistory 
of Nuremberg, the office of city librarian, and also a 
professorship of positive divinity and moral philosophy, 
lie died Feb. 22. 1791. Besides several contributions 
to the Hallisrhe Allgemeine Welthistorie anil the Anti- 
deistische Bibel (Erlangen. 176* >. to which he contrib- 
uted a new computation of time from the exodus of the 
Jews to the time of Solomon, he published Scholia phi- 
lologica et critics ad selects S. Codicis loca (Norimb. 
1737. Svo; improved ed. by Wilder, ibid. 1793, Svo : — 
Scheduisma philologico-geograph icum, in quo Jo. Ilar- 
duini disquisitio de situ Paradisi terrestris exatnitiatur 
(ibid. 1750, fob) : — Oratio de. merit is Xorimbergensium in 
(jtographiam (ibid. 1750, Svo). 

Morlaks or Morlachians >lav. Primnrtzi. i. e. 
•• adjoining the sea" 4 ). the name of a rude people of un- 
certain origin, inhabiting the mountainous coast-Lind 
of Dalmatia, the Croatian military frontier, and the 
maritime districts of Austro-lluugary. They speak a 
south Slavic dialect, and are mostly Roman Catholics. 
They are skilful mariners. The strait w liich separates 
the islands of Yeglia. Arbe, and Pago from the same 
coast is generally called from them the Strait of Mor- 
lacca. 

Morley, George, D.D.. a learned English prelate, 
noted for his able polemics against Romanism and his 
faithful adherence to king Charles II in the face of all 
opposition, was born in London in 1597. He lost bis 
parents when very young, and also his patrimony. 
However, at fourteen he was elected a king’s scholar at 
Westminster School, and became a student of Christ 
Church. Oxford, in 1615, where he took the first degree 
in arts in 161*, and the second in 1621. Then he en- 
tered holy orders, and in 162s became chaplain to Hub- 
ert, earl of Caernarvon, and his lady, with whom he 
lived till 1640, w ithont having or seeking any prefer- 
ment in the Church. After that he was presented to 
the reetory of HartfielJ. in Missex. which he exchanged 
fur the rector.- of MildenhalL in Wiltshire; but before 
this exchange, Charles I. to whom he had been a; joint- 
ed chaplain in ordinary, hail given him a eanunn* of 
Christ Church. Oxford, in 1641. This is said to be the 
only preferment he ever desired. In 1642 lie was ad- 
mitted to the degree of D.D. About that time also he 
preached before the House of Commons, then largely 
made up of Nonconformists, but so little to their liking 
that he was not commanded to print his sermon, as all 
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the other preachers had been. Nevertheless he was 
nominated one of the assembly of divines at \\ estmin- 
ster because of his strong leaning to Calvinism, but he 
never appeared among them ; on the contrary, he al- 
ways remained with the king, and did him what ser- 
vice he could. Dr. Morley also used his influence at 
Oxford University to incline its professors to opposition 
against the Visitation Bill which had been enacted by 
the anti-royalists in Parliament ; and as the Cromwel- 
lian party gained the ascendency he was marked out for 
punishment. In 1648, the Presbyterians having in the 
mean time gained the control of state affairs, Dr. Morley 
was deprived of all his preferments, and imprisoued for 
some little time. The length of his imprisonment is 
not exactly known, but in 1649 we find him preparing 
to quit England to join his royal master in Holland. 
Dr. Morley met the king at the Hague, and was for 
some time a constant companion of Charles II. In 1650, 
when the king set out on his expedition to Scotland, 
Dr. Morley went first to the Hague and then to Ant- 
werp, where he resided, together with his friend, Dr. 
John Earle, in the house of Sir Charles Cotterell, and a 
year later in the house of .Sir Edward Hyde. While 
thus retired from home and public life, he yet remained 
a most faithful adherent of the royal and episcopal 
cause, and even held Church services daily, “ catechized 
once a week, and administered the communion once a 
month to all the English who would attend’’ (Hook). 
About 1654 he became chaplain to the queen of Bohe- 
mia at the Hague, but about 1656 he removed to Breda 
with the family of Sir Edward Hyde, and there contin- 
ued the same practice as at Antwerp. 

During the protectorate of Kichard Cromwell, while 
the royalists were preparing for the Restoration, Charles 
employed Dr. 5Iorlev as a messenger to the Presbyte- 
rians. He quickly gained their confidence, because he 
was known to be a strong Calvinist. He was, more- 
over, a fit person to instil the Presbyterians with a de- 
sire for moderation, for he had been a prominent party 
in the treaty agreed to by Charles I in the Isle of 
Wight, which favored the Presbyterians in many re- 
spects. See Presbyterians. It is true Baxter did not 
very much like Dr. Morley, because, as he complains, 
Morley “ talked of moderation in the general, but would 
come to no particular terms” (Autobiography, p. ’218). 
Yet Morley himself must have been persuaded of the 
successful issue of his mission if we judge him by his 
letter of May 4, 1660, in which he writes : " I have rea- 
son to hope that they (i. e. the Presbyterians) will be 
persuaded to admit of and submit to episcopal govern- 
ment, and to the practice of the liturgy in public, so 
they may be permitted, before and after their sermons, 
and upon occasional emergencies, to use such arbitrary 
forms as they themselves shall think fit, without mix- 
ing of anything prejudicial to the government of the 
Church and State as they shall be settled” (Clarendon, 
State Papers, vi, 738, 743). Upon the royalists, par- 
ticularly, Dr. Morley had a good influence. They, as 
soon as they saw the approach of victory, manifested a 
too forward zeal, and made uncomfortable threatenings 
of revenge upon the republican party. Dr. Morley 
checked these evil tendencies, and thus softened down 
all opposition on both sides. Dr. Morley also, though 
incorrectly, represented the king's religious views, and 
refuted the statement that Charles II was a convert to 
popery. Of course Dr. Morley was duped by the king, 
and could never have served Charles had he known that 
man to have been a hypocrite. Morley was a diploma- 
tist. seeking to gain the ascendency of the episcopal 
party in the English realm, but he was also an honest 
Christian, and would not have suffered himself to be 
the tool of an apostate. Indeed his position later in life 
against papists makes this plainer still. (See below.) 

Upon the restoration of Charles II, Dr. Morley was 
rewarded for his faithfulness to his royal master by el- 
evation to the bishopric, besides being restored to his 
canonry, and appointed dean of Christ Church. He 


was consecrated bishop of Worcester in 1660. I n 1661 
bishop Morley played a prominent part in the Savoy 
Conference (q. v.), commissioned to bring about such 
changes in the liturgy as might enable the Presbyteri- 
ans and Episcopalians to unite once more. Though the 
archbishop of York was present, Morley appeared as the 
chief speaker of the bishops, and was for the Episcopa- 
lians what Baxter was for the Covenanters. Stough- 
ton puts Morley next to Sheldon, yet acknowledges that 
the latter acted chiefly as adviser, “ taking little share 
in the viva-voce discussions,” while Morley appeared 
constantly as leader in the debates (i, 163). In 1662 
bishop Morley was made incumbent of the deanery of 
the royal chapel, and shortly after was transferred from 
the see of Worcester to that of Winchester. In 1673, 
when the royalists made a desperate attempt to intro- 
duce severe measures against the Nonconformists, bish- 
op 5 1 or ley figured prominently in the effort, and thus 
brought reproach upon himself for intolerance and stub- 
bornness. He especially favored the modification of the 
" Test Act” in such a manner that it became necessary 
for every English subject to be faithful to “ the Protes- 
tant religion as established by law in the Church of 
England.” Yet Morley ’s position at this time may be 
satisfactorily explained. “ His main policy was to pro- 
tect the Establishment, on the basis of the Act of Uni- 
formity, against papists on the one hand and dissenters 
on the other. He shared in the alarm which conver- 
sions to Rome and the encroachments of that Church 
inspired throughout England at the time; and partly 
from that cause he was induced to support the bill, . . . 
thinking by the new oath, which established the Church, 
to prevent an invasion by the enemy. . . . Strength 
was wasted by internecine warfare at a moment when 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians stood before a com- 
mon foe. It was the story of the Crusaders repeat- 
ed. Why not gather the forces of the Church and of 
the sects, and concentrate them upon the great enemy 
of the country’s liberty and peace ? Such impressions, 
under the circumstances, were not unnatural in the mind 
of a man like Morley” (Stoughton, i, 439, 440). In his 
old age Morley is reputed to have become more tolerant 
again, for it is related that he stopped proceedings 
against an ejected minister, and invited him to dinner, 
endeavoring to soften down the terms of conformity; 
but, better still, it is said that in Morley ’s last days he 
drank to an intermeddling country mayor in a cup of 
Canary, advising him to let dissenters live in quiet, “in 
many of whom, he was satisfied, there was the fear of 
God” — and he thought they were “not likely to be 
gained by rigor or severity.” The bishop died in 1684. 
Burnet says that he “ was in many respects a very emi- 
nent man. very zealous against popery, and also very 
zealous against dissent ; considerably learned, with great 
vivacity of thought; soon provoked, and with little 
mastery over his temper” (i, 590). His zeal against the 
doctrines of popery is apparent in his writings, and not 
less so his zeal against dissent ; in connection with his 
opposition to both, he avows the doctrine of passive 
obedience, declaring in terms the most unequivocal 
“ the best and safest way for prince, state, and people is 
to profess, protect, cherish, and allow of that religion, 
and that only, which allows of no rising up against or 
resisting sovereign power — no, not in its own defence, 
nor upon any other account whatsoever” (Morley’s 
Treatises, sermon before the king, p. 38). Indeed, he 
maintains, again and again, the principle of intolerance 
in the government of the Church, and the principle of 
despotism in the government of the State ; holding the 
king to be sole sovereign, while Parliament is only a 
concurring power in making laws, and the bishops the 
only legitimate ecclesiastical rulers. Bishop Morley 
was a very generous man, and freely expended his in- 
come for the good of his benefices. He was a benefac- 
tor to Oxford University by granting Christ Church 
£100 per annum, and by establishing several prizes at 
Pembroke and other colleges. He spent much money 
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in repairing the buildings in the see of Winchester, be- 
queathed a considerable sum to St, Paul’s, London, and 
left £1000 to purchase lands for the support of small vic- 
arages. The bishop also bore a high reputation for the- 
ological learning before the civil wars, as well as after 
the establishment of the episcopacy, and was acknowl- 
edged as well versed in the logic of the schools, and as 
a formidable controversialist, lie wrote .1 Sermon at 
the Coronation of Charles II, April 23, 1GG1. In the 
dedication to the king, by whose command it was pub- 
lished, he says that he was now past his great climac- 
teric, and this was the first time that ever he appeared 
in print: — Vindication of himself from Mr. Baxter's 
Calumny, etc. (1GG2) : — h pistola upoloyetica et parccne- 
tica ad theoloyum quendam Belyam scripta (1663, 4to; 
written at Breda, June, 1659 ; reprinted in 16*3, under 
this title, Epistola, etc., in qua uyitur de seren. reyis 
Car. II erya reformatam reliyionem affect u). In this 
letter he attempts to clear Charles II from the imputa- 
tion of popery, and urges the Dutch to lend their ut- 
most assistance towards his restoration; but he was 
mistaken in his master’s religion, and perhaps lived 
long enough to know it : — The Sum of a Conference with 
Uarcey, a Jesuit, at Brussels (lGl'J) : — An A ryument 
drawn from the Ecidence and Certainty of Sense ayainst 
the Doctrine of Transubstuntiution : — Vindication of the 
A ryument, etc. : — A nswer to Father Cressy's Letter, writ- 
ten about 1G62: — Sermon before the Kiny, Nov. 5, 1GG7 : 
— A nswer to a Letter wntten by a Romish Priest (167G) : 
— Letter to Anne, duchess of York (1670). This lady, 
the daughter of Sir Edward Hyde, was instructed in 
the Protestant religion by our subject while he lived at 
Antwerp, but she afterwards forsaking the faith of her 
family, Dr. Morley wrote this defence of Protestantism: 
— Ad Vi rum Janum Ulitium Epistola: duee de Inroca- 
tione Sanetonim (1G59). All the above pieces, except 
the first and second, were printed together in 1GS3, 4to: 
— -.4 Letter to the Earl of A nylesey concerniny the Means 
to keep out Popery, etc., printed at the end of .1 time 
A ccount of the whole Proceedinys betwixt James, duke of 
Ormond, and Arthur, earl of A nylesey (1G83): — I ’indi- 
cation of himself from Mr. Baxter's injurious Refections, 
etc. (10*3) : — he made also An Epitaph for James 1 
(1025), which was printed at the end of Spottiswood’s 
History of the Church of Scotland, and is said to have 
been the author of .4 Character of Kiny Charles II 
(1660, in one sheet 4to). In his polemics against Ro- 
manism bishop Morlev discusses only three important 
points. The treatment of these indicates deep learning 
and great skill. lie plies with much success the argu- 
ment against transubstantiation, 4i drawn from the evi- 
dence and certainty of sense,” maintaining his convinc- 
ing argument with the dexterity of a practiced logician, 
so as to parry most successfully all the objections of Ro- 
man Catholic antagonists. He decidedly opposes the 
popish doctrine of purgatory; but lie vindicates prayers 
for the dead in the way in which they were offered in 
the early Church, and as by modern Anglicans they are 
still encouraged to be offered; that is, for the rest of 
the soul, the resurrection of the body, and the plenitude 
of redemption at the last day. Whatever may be the 
propriety of praying for the dead in such a "qualified 
sense as this, Morley contends there is no ground on 
which to rest the doctrine of the invocation of saints. 
That doctrine he overthrows by an appeal to Scripture; 
and then he proceeds, after the Anglican method, to 
examine the writings of the fathers, and to show that 
they do not justify the popish dogma and its associated 
practices. The bishop enjoyed the association of some 
of the most distinguished literati of his day. He was 
an intimate friend of Falkland, and mixed much with 
lien Jonson and Edmund Waller. lie was strict and 
exemplary in his life, though much given to witticisms, 
and surrounded by a host of gay courtiers and literati; 
and was acknowledged by all as truly abstemious and 
laborious in his habits. See Chambers's Mayazine, viii, 
G9 ; Stoughton, Eccles. Hist, of England ( Church of the 


Restoration) (see Index in vol. ii) ; Perry, Eccles. TIist. 
vol. ii (sec Index in vol. iii); Wood, A thence Oxon.; 
Xeal, Hist. Puiitans (Harper’s ed.), ii, 230; Burnet, 
Hist, of his own Times, i, 500; Salmon, Lives of the 
Enylish Bishops, p. 34G. (J. II. W.) 

Morley, Thomas, one of the most distinguished 
of England’s early composers of sacred and profane mu- 
sic, and author of the first regular English treatise on 
the art of music, was born probably about the middle of 
the 1 (5th century, but the exact time is not determined. 
All that is known of this eminent professor is gathered 
from Wood, who, in his A theme Oxoniensis, tells us that 
he was a disciple of Birde, to whom he dedicated his 
book in very reverential and affectionate terms; that 
he obtained a bachelor’s degree in 15**, and was sworn 
into his place as gentleman of the royal chapel in 1592. 
He died, Dr. Burney supposes, in or near the year 1G04. 
Morley produced many compositions that are still well 
known, among which are canzonets of different kinds, 
particularly for two voices, madrigals for live voices, 
and services and anthems, including the fine Funeral 
Service published in Dr. Boyce’s collection, the first that 
was set to the words of the Anglican Reformed Liturgy. 
See Enyl. Cyclop, s. v. ; Burney, Hist, of Music. 

Morlin, Joachim, a well-known German Luther- 
an theologian, and one of the most zealous defenders of 
the great German Reformer and his views, was born at 
Wittenberg April G, 1514. His father, Jodocus Morlin, 
professor of metaphysics at the Wittenberg University, 
and afterwards pastor at Westhausen, in Franconia, gave 
Joachim a careful training intellectually and morally, 
and in 1527 he entered the newly-founded University 
of Marburg, but soon left for his native city, where, 
under Luther’s and Melancthon’s special guidance, he 
devoted himself to the study of theology. When not 
quite twenty- three years of age he was chosen dean 
of a church at Wittenberg, and in 1539 accepted a 
call to the church of Eisleben. At Luther’s request 
he returned in the following year to Wittenberg; but, 
hardly arrived, left it again for Arnstadt, whence he 
had received a call as its first ecclesiastical superintend- 
ent. lie was now but twenty-six years old, and by far 
too young and inexperienced to fill such an iullucntial 
position. Zealous in his religion, and of rather coarse 
and contentious disposition, he soon came into serious 
difficulties with some powerful church members, who 
persecuted him mercilessly. In 1543 he was deposed, 
without having been allowed the benefit of a trial. 
Though the citizens appealed for his retention, Morlin 
had to leave Arnstadt, and removed to Gottingen, where 
he remained until 1549. About this time he, together 
with many other Lutheran theologians, openly declared 
against the Augsburg Interim, alleging that it re-estab- 
lished popery ; thereupon duke Erich was deposed and 
Mbrliu banished. A few months later he received a 
pastoral call to Kneiphof, one of the main quarters of 
Konigsberg, in Prussia, which he accepted. Greatly fa- 
vored by duke Albrecht, Morlin was at first universally 
esteemed and beloved. But he soon became involved in 
the Osiamlrian controversy. See. Osianoku; Ji’stiki- 
c’Atiox. In his strict Lutheranism he opposed Oian- 
der’s views on the nature of justification and its relation 
to sanctification. According to the manner of the times, 
Osiander’s departure from the graud Lutheran doc- 
trine of Just if cation (q. v.), and especially of views ap- 
proximating the Roman Catholic doctrine, were there- 
fore made the subject of severe comment by Morlin in 
a rather coarse and abusive way. The duke of Prussia, 
anxious to restore peace between the contending parties, 
issued an edict to all Prussian clergymen and professors 
of theology, in which slanders and denunciations of their 
respective opponents was threatened with severe bodily 
punishment. But the quarrel, in spite of the ducal edict, 
grew more and more bitter, and after Osiander’s death 
Morlin attacked and persecuted his followers. Several 
of them, among them Johann Funk, were beheaded be- 
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cause thej’- refused to recant. Uncharitable against all 
opponents, and of a naturally contentious and passionate 
disposition, Mdrlin grew so violent and abusive in his 
language that he called the ducal edict an inspiration 
of the devil, to which he refused to submit. In conse- 
quence he was dismissed (1553), and, notwithstanding 
his numerous and influential followers, had to leave Kb- 
nigsberg. He went to Dantzic, and lived there for some 
time, supported by voluntary contributions of his Kb- 
nigsberg friends, until he received a call to Brunswick 
as ecclesiastical superintendent and flrst city-preacher. 
Here, in connection with his friend, Martin Chemnitz, 
late librarian of duke Albrecht, Morlin devoted himself 
to a closer study of the Bible aiul the fathers, and took 
a prominent part in all the theological controversies of 
the time. When in 1556 Albrecht Hardenberg attempt- 
ed to introduce into the republic of Bremen Calvin’s 
doctrine respecting the Lord’s Supper, Mdrlin, together 
with Chemnitz, opposed him most violently, and after 
his dismission caused the issue of that bigoted Bremen 
edict (Oct. 6, 1561) “against the sacramental enthusiasts 
and Anabaptists” (Gegen die Sacraments-Schwarmer u. 
Wiedertanjfer). At this occasion he published his Er- 
kldrung aus Gottes Wort it. kurzer Bericht d. Ilerren The- 
ologen, and Von der Condemnation streitiger Lehr (Mag- 
deburg, 1563). These works are a not overlucid expo- 
sition of the strict Lutheran view on the Lord’s Supper, 
and are far inferior to Chemnitz’s work, Repetitio same 
doctrinen de vera prcesentia corporis et sanguinis Do- 
mini in ccena sacra. In 1557 he went to Wittenberg, 
vainly endeavoring to put a stop to the Adiaphoristic 
controversies. He subsequently separated himself from 
Flacins, writing against him in his usual abusive and 
violent style. He was also present at the Worms Collo- 
quy, which, like most such disputations, led to no result 
whatever. After the death of Melancthon, lie grew, if 
possible, still more zealous in his strict Lutheranism, 
ample proof of which is to be found in the numer- 
ous works which he published about this time. We 
mention here his Ilistoria Prvtenici: — Treue Wamung 
und Trost an die Kirchen in rreussen: — Sendschreiben 
an denVogel: — Apologia avf die rermeynte Widerlegung 
dess Osiandrischen Schicarms. Things meanwhile had 
changed materially in Prussia. Osiander and his fol- 
lowers had been entirely suppressed, and duke Albrecht, 
yielding to the repeated appeals of the citizens, recalled 
Mdrlin in 1566 to Konigsberg, nominatingliim bishop of 
Samland. Chemnitz, who always had been a great fa- 
vorite with the duke, accompanied Mdrlin to Konigsberg, 
and became associated with him in the preparation of th e 
Coi-pus doctrime Pmtenicmn , designed as the symbolical 
text-book of Prussia. July 7, 1567, the work was ap- 
proved by the duke, and on the following day Mdrlin 
left for Brunswick, choosing not to accept the proffered 
position (see Biblioth. Lubec. xii, 607 sq.). Owing to 
his contentious disposition, he came into a new difficul- 
ty with the city council of Brunswick, and was now 
glad to accept duke Albrecht’s offer. As bishop of Sam- 
land, Mdrlin took a very prominent part in the Ma- 
joristic controversy, and published his Dispututio contra 
novam corrupt Ham, qua asseritur , operum preesentiam in 
actu justijicationis necessariam esse (Jente, 1567), and his 
Verantwortnng wider die falschen A vjlagen der neuen 
drei Wittenberger in ihrer Grnndfeste Konigsberg. He 
died May 23, 1571, at Konigsberg, before the Majoristic 
controversy was concluded. Besides the works already 
named, Mdrlin wrote also Disputatio de comnunicatione 
idiomatum (1571) : — Postilla : — Psalter-Predigten : — A 
new Catechism (Eisleben, 1565): — Vom Ben/fe der Pre- 
diger, sammt zwei Briefen Lutheri (ibid. 1565, 4to). 
Mdrlin was evidently a tenacions man, and born to be a 
polemic. Ilis opponents charged him, and perhaps not 
unjustly, with assuming to be the guardian of the 
Church. He was evidently sincere and deeply in ear- 
nest, asserting that he became involved in these various 
controversies as a faithful son of the Church, doing only 
what every one was bound to do, namely, guarding its 


purity with all the power and skill at command. See 
Adam, Yitce Theol. Germ. p. 457 sq.; Rettemeyer, Kir- 
chen-historie, iii, 207 ; Salig, Historic der A ugsburg Con- 
fession; Naton, Gesch. der Concordienformel ; Schrdckh, 
Kirchengesch.seit d. Reformation ; Planck, Protest. Lehr- 
begriff, iv, 291 ; v, pass. ; and his Gesch. Protestantischer 
Theologie, vi, 60 sq. ; Kurtz, Ch. Hist, ii, 134 ; Ddllinger, 
Die Reformation , ii, 453 sq. ; Gieseler, Eccles. Hist. vol. 
iv (Harper’s ed.); Erdmann, Biog. sammtlicher Pastoren 
zu Wittenberg (Elberf. 1869, 8vo). (J. H.W.) 

Morlin, Maximilian, a younger brother of the 
preceding, was born at Wittenberg Oct. 14, 1516. He 
received his classical education at the Wittenberg Gym- 
nasium, and studied theology under Luther and Melanc- 
thon, both of whom esteemed him highly, though sub- 
sequently he was one of Melanctlion’s most determined 
opponents. After his ordination he preached at Pegau 
and Zeitz, and in 1543 received a call to Schelkau, in 
Franconia, where he was so universally beloved for his 
piety and eloquence that the people would not let him 
go when in 1544 he was called to Coburg as court- 
preacher. In 1546 the theological faculty of his alma 
mater conferred the honorary degree of S.T.D. upon him, 
and two years later he was nominated superintendent of 
the churches and schools of Coburg. Like his brother 
Joachim, he w r as very decided in all his peculiar relig- 
ions views, and the words which he inscribed (1530) on 
a copy of the Augsburg Confession give an insight into 
his strict Lutheranism: “ Iluic sacrosanct:® confessioni et 
indnbitatse assertioni ex verbo Dei toto pectore assen- 
tior et subscribo et Deum oro, ut in illius constanti con- 
fessione et immutabile professione per spiritum S. me 
perpetuo servet,” etc. Everything outside of Lutheran- 
ism he considered heresy, and treated as such. In the 
same copy of the Augsburg Confession we find the fol- 
lowing marginal note, which is significant of his char- 
acter : “Ad hanc snbscriptionem impulit me impia pro- 
fanatio, corruptio et mutatio praecipuorum hujus con- 
fessionis articulorum per ipsum autorem in corpore snse 
doctrines, quam nt hujus confessionis negationem detes- 
tor et abjieio et damno in articulis mutatis.” His strict 
Lutheran views led him to subscribe the so-called Cen- 
surce passed upon Andreas Osiander by the Saxon theo- 
logians at Weimar and Coburg, and with the same zeal- 
otism he fought against Justus Menius (q. v.) at the Syn- 
od of Eisenach (1556), determined to have him cut off 
from the Church for heresy. When this plan failed, he, 
nothing daunted, drew up a paper in which Menius’s 
heretical views were set forth and his condemnation 
called for, and then travelled with Stolz, of Weimar, 
through all Saxony, to gather subscriptions thereto. 
As an undoubted champion of the genuine theology of 
Saxony, as taught by Luther, he, by order of his prince, 
went to the Worms Colloquy (q. v.), and so strictly fol- 
lowed the instructions of Flacius (q. v.) that the confer- 
ence had to be abandoned as hopeless. Like Flacius, he 
was sincere and deeply in earnest, and as a true follower 
of Luther espoused the cause of his deceased teacher, 
showing by the severest logic that the Lutheran Church 
was, under Melancthon’s guidance, drifting away from 
its moorings. Like a great many Lutherans of this 
period, he was mercilessly, though conscientiously, con- 
tentious. He was a born polemic. In connection with 
Flacius, Stossel, and Musiius, he published the Sach- 
sische Confutationsschrift (1559), which was afterwards 
declared law by the prince of Saxony, and as such proved 
injurious both to the university and Flacius. About 
this time the elector Frederick prepared to introduce 
the doctrines of the Reformed Church into his territory. 
His zealous Lutheran son-in-law, prince Frederick of 
Saxony, tried his best to prevent him, and in 1560 went 
with Mdrlin and Stossel to Heidelberg to meet Peter 
Boguin and other Reformed clergymen in open confer- 
ence. The disputation, which was afterwards published 
under the title of Propositions, in quibus vera de ccena 
Domini sententiis juxta confessionem A vgustanam, etc., 
propositce 1560 in Academia Ileidelb. (Magdeb. 1561), 
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led to no result. Shortly after his return, Mdrlin sepa- 
rated from Flacius, who had made himself odious by the 
rash statement (in his discussion with Strigel at Wei- 
mar in 1500) that original sin is the very substance of 
man in his fallen state, thus laying himself open to the 
charge of Manielucism. Mdrlin openly denounced Ma- 
rius, and the duke established a censorship, of which 
Morlin was made a member. Flacius and liis followers 
were deposed. March 3, 1562, he signed Strigcl’s dec- 
laration, and in his official visits tried to prevail upon 
the different ministers to sign the same, and to desist in 
future from all public denouncements of the Synergistic 
heretics. In 1569, when the government of .Saxony 
was placed into the hands o^ John William, than whom 
there was no more ardent friend of Flacius, Mdrlin was 
deposed, but yet in the same year was called as court- 
preacher to Dillenburg. liis strict Lutheranism did 
not, however, prove acceptable to the count of Dillen- 
burg; and when in 1572 John William extended a call 
to him to resume his former position, he gladly accepted 
it. Hut the clergy of Coburg, mostly followers of Flaci- 
us, with Musiius at their head, opposed him so decidedly 
that he had to leave Coburg again. At last (in 1573) 
Musiius and all the clergymen opposed to Mdrlin were 
dismissed, and Mdrlin resumed his former position. He 
died April 20, 1584. It cannot be denied that Mdrlin 
was a consistent upholder of the doctrines which he 
originally learned from Luther. In his theological 
views he opposed Melancthon, asserting that if that re- 
former was great, truth was greater, lie seemed to 
consider it his special mission to call every man to ac- 
count who either openly or secretly attempted to destroy 
what Luther had built up. See Heck, Johann Fried- 
rich der Mittlere , i, 9 1, 213 sip ; ii, 12 sip ; Steubing, Ring. 
Nach richten ausd. 16 ten Jahrhuudert, 1790, p.57 ; J Ocher, 
Geleh rten-Lexikon, s. v.*, Gieseler, Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ry , vol. iv (Harper’s edition) ; Kurtz, Church History , ii, 
134. 

Morlot, Francois Nicolas Madeleine, a French 
prelate of note, was born at Langres (department Ilaute- 
Mame) Dec. 28, 1795. liis father, a modest mechanic, 
sent him to the college of his native town. Having 
afterwards passed through the course of theological 
studies at Dijon, before reaching the age required for 
priesthood, young Morlot was for some time private 
tutor. In 1825 lie was appointed vicar of the diocese 
of Dijon, where, after the revolution of 1830, he made 
himself conspicuous by his resistance to bishop Hey, 
who was obnoxious to the clergy and legitimist party 
for having accepted his sec from Louis Philippe. Dis- 
carded from the grand vicariate, but supported by the 
A mi de la Religion and other papers of the same party, 
he repeatedly refused an appointment as curate, and 
accepted only the place of canon. He published, un- 
der the title of Remonstrance, a censure of his bishop’s 
acts, and was foremost in the attacks which at last forced 
the bishop to resign in 1838. In 1839 Morlot was ap- 
pointed bishop of Orleans, lie was also for his valua- 
ble services decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor on the occasion of the baptism of the comte dc 
Paris, and in 1812 was elevated to the arehicpiseopal 
see of Tours. Created cardinal March 7, 1853, he took 
as such his seat in the senate of the new empire, and 
Jan. 21, 1857, he was promoted to the archbishopric of 
Paris. The same year he was also put at the head of 
the grand Atimonerie, and at the beginning of 1858 
he was called to the counsel of regency and to the 
private council. Cardinal Morlot died in 1870. Ilis 
literary activity was very limited. Hesidcs liis Mande- 
ments and C ircnlaires , or I.ettres Pastorales, all of them , 
written with great simplicity, he edited Explication de 
la doctrine Chreticnne , eu forme, de. lectures (2 vols. * 
12mo) : — < 'a tech Lane dn diocese de Dijon (18mo): the 
Heures choisies de la Marquise d'A ndelarre (1825, 
12mu). See Diet, des Card man r, a. v. ; Iloefer, Xour. 
Ding. < iene.rule . xxxvi, 614-15 ; Vapereau, Diet , des Con- 
temporaius, s. v. I 


Mormons, the usual name of a religious sect which 
was founded in this country A.D. 1830, and claims to be 
called of God to gather within its fold the people of this 
universe, by authority of a new dispensation, which is 
to be the last given to man in his present existence. 
They style themselves “ The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints,’’ or briefly, “Latter-day Saints,” and 
object to the popular designation, Mormons, derived 
from the name of one of their sacred books (i. e. The 
Rook of Mormon). Though this word is derived from 
the Greek (popptuv), and literally signifies a lamia, raa- 
niola, female spectre (the mandrill for its ugliness was 
called Cvnoeephalus 3Iorraon), the Saints, according to 
Joseph Smith, the first prophet and originator of Mor- 
monism, treat its etymological origin thus extravagant- 
ly: “ Wc say from the Saxon good, the Dane god , the 
Goth goden, the German gut, the Dutch goad, the Latin 
bonus , the Greek KaXog, the Hebrew Z"2, and the Egyp- 
tian mon. Hence, with the addition of more, or the con- 
traction mor, we have the word mormon, which means 
literally more good." According to anti-Mormons, the 
name Latter-day Saints was assumed in 1835 by the 
Mormons, at the suggestion of one of their leaders, Sid- 
ney Higdon, and the word “Mormon” is more distasteful 
to them than is the word “Mohammedan” to the Muslim 
or “Jew” to the Hebrew. In accordance with our gen- 
eral practice to let each religious body speak lor itself in 
these pages, we insert here the history of the organiza- 
tion of the Church of these “Saints” as furnished by 
their apostle Orson Pratt, the ablest living exponent of 
Mormonism, and George A. Smith, the first counsellor 
of president Hrigham Young. 

I. History. — The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints was founded by Joseph Smith, who was 
born in the town of Sharon, Windsor County, Yt., Dec. 
23, 1805. When ten years old his parents, with their 
family, moved to Palmyra, N. Y., in the vicinity of 
which he resided for about eleven years, the latter 
part in the town of Manchester. He was a farmer by 
occupation. His advantages for acquiring scientific 
knowledge were exceedingly small, being limited to a 
slight acquaintance with two or three of the common 
branches of learning. He could read without much dif- 
ficulty, and write a very imperfect hand, and had a very 
limited understanding of the elementary rules of arith- 
metic. These were his highest and only literary attain- 
ments, while the rest of those branches so universally 
taught in the common schools throughout the United 
States were entirely unknown to him. When about 
fourteen or fifteen years old, he began seriously to 
reflect upon the necessity of being prepared for a fut- 
ure state of existence ; but how or in what way to 
prepare himself was a question as yet undetermined in 
liis own mind : he perceived that it was a question of 
infinite importance, and that the salvation of his soul 
depended upon a correct understanding of it. He saw 
that if he understood not the way, it would be impossi- 
ble to walk in it except by chance, and the thought 
of resting his hopes of eternal life upon chance or un- 
certainty was more than he could endure. If he went 
to the religious denominations to seek information, each 
pointed to its own particular tenets, saying, “This is 
the way — walk ye in it;” while at the same time the 
doctrines of each were in many respects in direct oppo- 
sition to the rest. It also occurred to his mind that 
God was the author of but one doctrine, and there- 
fore could acknowledge but one denomination as his 
Church, and that such denomination must be a people 
who believe and teach that one doctrine (whatever it 
may be) and build upon the same. He then reflected 
upon the immense number of doctrines now in the world, 
which had given rise to many hundreds of different de- 
nominations. The great question to be decided in his 
mind was: If any one of these denominations be the 
t’hurch of t’hrist, which one is it? Until he could 
become satisfied in relation to this question he could 
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not rest contented. To trust to the decisions of fal- 
lible man, and build his hopes upon them, without any 
knowledge of his own, would not satisfy the anxious 
desires that pervaded his breast. To decide without 
any positive and definite evidence on which he could 
rely upon a subject involving the future welfare of his 
soul was revolting to his feelings. The only alternative 
that seemed left to him was to read the Scriptures and 
endeavor to follow their directions. lie accordingly 
began perusing the sacred pages of the Bible with sin- 
cerity, believing the things that he read. Ilis mind 
soon caught hold of the following passage : “ If any of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be given 
him” (James i, 5). From this promise he learned that 
it was the privilege of all men to ask God for wisdom, 
with the sure and certain expectation of receiving lib- 
erally, without being upbraided for so doing. This was 
cheering information to him — tidings that gave him 
great joy. It was like a light shining forth in a dark 
place to guide him to the path in which he should walk. 
He now saw that if he inquired of God, there was not 
only a possibility but a probability, yea more, a cer- 
tainty, that he should obtain a knowledge which of all 
the doctrines was the doctrine of Christ, and which of 
all the churches was the Church of Christ. He there- 
fore retired to a secret place in a grove but a short dis- 
tance from his father’s house, and knelt down and began 
to call upon the Lord. At first he was severely tempted 
by the powers of darkness, which endeavored to over- 
come him; but he continued to seek for deliverance 
until darkness gave way from his mind, and he was en- 
abled to pray in fervency of the spirit and in faith ; and 
while thus pouring out his soul, anxiously desiring an 
answer from God, he saw a very bright and glorious 
light in the heavens above, which at first seemed to be 
at a considerable distance, lie continued praying, while 
the light appeared to be gradually descending towards 
him ; and as it drew nearer it increased in brightness 
and magnitude, so that by the time that it reached the 
tops of the trees the whole wilderness, for some dis- 
tance around, was illuminated in a most glorious and 
brilliant manner. He expected to see the leaves and 
boughs of the trees consumed as soon as the light came 
in contact with them ; but perceiving that it did not 
produce that effect, he was encouraged with the hope 
of being able to endure its presence. It continued de- 
scending slowly until it rested upon the earth, and he 
■was enveloped in the midst of it. When it first came 
upon him it produced a peculiar sensation throughout 
his whole system, and immediately his mind was caught 
away from the natural objects with which he was sur- 
rounded, and he was enwrapped in a heavenly vision, 
and saw two glorious personages who exactly resem- 
bled each other in their features or likeness. He was 
informed that his sins were forgiven. He was also in- 
formed upon the subjects which had for some time pre- 
viously agitated his mind, namely, that all religious 
denominations were believing in incorrect doctrines; 
and, consequently, that none of them was acknowledged 
of God as his Church and kingdom. He was ex- 
pressly commanded not to go after them; and he re- 
ceived a promise that the true doctrine — the fulness of 
the Gospel — should at some future time be made known 
to him ; after which the vision withdrew, leaving his 
mind in a state of calmness and peace indescribable. 
Some time after having received this glorious manifes- 
tation, being young, he was again entangled in the van- 
ities of the world, of which he afterwards sineerely and 
truly repented. It pleased God, on the evening of 
Sept. 21, 1823, again to hear his prayers; for he had 
retired to rest as usual, except that his mind was drawn 
out in fervent prayer, and his soul was filled with the 
most earnest desire “to commune with some kind mes- 
senger who could communicate to him the desired in- 
formation of his acceptance with God,” and also unfold 
the principles of the doctrine of Christ, according to the 


promise which he had received in the former vision. 
While he thus continued to pour out his desires before 
the Father of all good, endeavoring to exercise faith in 
his precious promises, “ on a sudden, a light like that of 
day, only of a purer and far more glorious appearance 
and brightness, burst into the room — indeed the first 
sight was as if the house were filled with consum- 
ing fire. This sudden appearance of a light so bright, 
as must naturally be expected, occasioned a shock or 
sensation that extended to the extremities of the body. 
It was, however, followed with a calmness and serenity 
of mind and an overwhelming rapture of joy that sur- 
passed understanding, and in a moment a personage 
stood before him.” Notwithstanding the brightness of 
the light which previously illuminated the room, “yet 
there seemed to be an additional glory surrounding or 
accompanying this personage, which shone with an in- 
creased degree of brilliancy, of which he was in the 
midst; and though his countenance was as lightning, 
yet it was of a pleasing, innocent, and glorious appear- 
ance — so much so that every fear was banished from 
the heart, and nothing but calmness pervaded the soul.” 
“The stature of this personage was a little above the 
common size of men in this age; his garment was per- 
fectly white, and had the appearance of being without 
seam.” This glorious being declared himself to be an 
angel of God, sent forth by commandment to communi- 
cate to him that his sins were forgiven, and that his 
prayers were heard ; and also to bring the joyful tidings 
that the covenant which God made with ancient Israel 
concerning their posterity was at hand to be fulfilled — 
that the great preparatory work for the second coming 
of the Messiah was speedily to commence — that the 
time was at hand for the Gospel in its fulness to be 
preached in power to all nations, that a people might 
be prepared with faith and righteousness for the mil- 
lennial reign of universal peaee and joy. He was in- 
formed that he was called and chosen to be an instru- 
ment in the hands of God to bring about some of his 
marvellous purposes in this glorious dispensation. It 
was also made manifest to him that the “American In- 
dians” were a remnant of Israel; that when they first 
emigrated to America they were an enlightened people, 
possessing a knowledge of the true God, enjoying his 
favor and peculiar blessings from his hand ; that the 
prophets and inspired writers among them were required 
to keep a sacred history of the most important events 
transpiring among them, which history was handed 
down for many generations, till at length they fell into 
great wickedness. The greatest part of them were de- 
stroyed, and the records (by commandment of God to 
one of the last prophets among them) were safely de- 
posited to preserve them from the hands of the wicked 
who sought to destroy them. He was informed that 
these records contained many sacred revelations per- 
taining to the gospel of the kingdom, as well as proph- 
ecies relating to the great events of the last days ; and 
that to fulfil his promises to the ancients who wrote the 
records, and to accomplish his purposes in the restitu- 
tion of their children, etc., they were to come forth to 
the knowledge of the people. If faithful, he was to be 
the instrument who should be thus highly favored in 
bringing these sacred things to light. At the same time 
he was expressly informed that it must be done with an 
eye single to the glory of God — that no one could be 
intrusted with those sacred writings who should en- 
deavor to aggrandize himself by converting sacred 
things to unrighteous and speculative purposes (see 
Book of Mormon, ch. iv, § 2, p. 510). After giving him 
many instructions concerning things past and to come, 
which would be foreign to our purpose to mention here, 
he disappeared, and the light and glory of God with- 
drew, leaving his mind in perfect peaee, while a calm- 
ness and serenity indescribable pervaded his soul. But 
before morning the vision was twice renewed, instruct- 
ing him further and still further concerning the great 
work of God about to be performed on the earth. In 
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the rooming he went out to his work as usual, but soon 1 
the vision was renewed — the angel again appeared, and 
having been informed by the previous visions of the 
night concerning the place where those records were de- 
posited, he was instructed to go immediately and view 
them. 

Accordingly he repaired to the place, a brief descrip- 
tion of which was best given by Oliver Cowdery [Jo- 
seph Smith’s scribe ami lirst follower by baptism J, who 
shortly after this event visited the spot: 

“As you pass on the mail-road from Palmyra, Wayne 
Count)', to Canandaigua, Ontario County, New York, be- 
fore arriving at the little village of Manchester, about 
four miles from Palmyra, you pass a large hill ou the 
east side of the road. Why I say large is because it 
is as large, perhaps, as any in that country. The north 
end rises quite suddenly until it assumes a level with 
the more southerly extremity, and I tbiuk I may say 
an elevation higher than at the south a short distance, say 
half or three fourths of a mile. As you pass towards Can- 
andaigua it lessens gradually, until the surface assumes 
its common level, or is brokeu by other smaller hills or 
ridges, watercourses, and ravines. I think I am justified 
in saying that this is the highest hill for some distance 
around, and I am certain that its appearance, as it rises 
so suddenly from a plaiu on the north, must attract the 
notice of the traveller as lie passes by. The north eud 
(which has been described as rising suddenly from the 
plain) forms a promontory, without timber, but covered 
with grass. As yon pass to the south you soon come to 
scattering timber, the surface having been cleared by art 
or wind ; and a short distance farther left you are sur- 
rounded with the common forest of the country. It is 
necessary to observe that even the part cleared was only 
occupied for pasturage, its steep ascent and narrow sum- 
mit not admitting the plough of the husbandman with 
any degree of ease or profit. It was at the second-men- 
tioned place where the record was found to be deposited, 
on the west side of the hill, not far from the top, down its 
side; aud when myself visited the place in the year 1530 
there were several trees standing— enough to cause a shade 
in summer, but not so much as to prevent the surface be- 
ing covered wiih grass, which was also the case when the 
record was first found. IIow far below the surface these 
records were anciently placed I am unable to say; but 
from the fact that they had been some fourteen hundred 
years buried, and that, too, on the side of a hill so steep, 
one is ready to conclude that they were some feet below, 
as the earth would naturally wear, more or less, in that 
length of time, lint being placed towards the top of the 
hill, the ground would not remove as much as at two thirds, 
perhaps. Another circumstance would prevent a wearing 
of the earth: in all probability, as soou as timber had 
time to grow the hill was covered, and the roots of the 
same would hold the surface. However, on this point I 
shall leave every man to draw his own conclusion and 
form his own speculation ; but, suffice to say, a hole of 
sufficient depth was dug. At the bottom of this was laid 
a stone of suitable size, the upper surface being smooth. 
At each edge was placed a large quautity of cemeut, and 
into tli is cement, at the four edges of this stone, were 
placed erect four others, their bottom edges resting in the 
cement, at the outer edges of the first stoiie. The four last 
named, when placed erect, formed a box ; the corners, or 
where the edges of the four came in contact, were also 
cemeutcd so firmly that the moisture from without was 
prevented from entering. It is to be observed, also, that 
the inner surfaces of the four erect or side stones were 
smooth. This box was sufficiently large to admit a breast- 
plate, such as was used by the ancients to defend the chest, 
etc., from the arrows and weapons of their enemy. From 
the bottom of the box, or from the breastplate, arose three 
small pillars, composed of the same description of cement 
used on the edges, and upon these three pillars were placed 
the records. This box containing the records was covered 
with another stone, the bottom surface being flat, and the 
upper crowning. When it was first visited by Mr. Smith, 
on the morning of the 22d of September, ls-23, a part of the 
crowning stone was visible above the surface, while the 
edges were concealed by the soil ami grass; from which 
circumstance it may be seen that however deep this box 
might have been placed at first, the time had been suffi- 
cient to wear the earth, so that it was easily discovered 
when once directed, and yet not enough to make a per- 
ceivable difference to the passer-bv. Aficr arriving at the 
repository, a little exertion iti removing the soil from the 
edges of the top of the box, and a light lever, brought to 
bis natural vision its contents. While viewing aud con- 
templating this sacred treasure with wonder and aston- 
ishment, behold 1 the angel of the Lord, who bad previous- 
ly visited him, again stood in his presence, and his soul 
was again enlightened as it was the evening before, and 
he was filled with the Holy Spirit, and the heavens were 
opened, and the glory of the Lord shone round about and 
rested upon him. While he thus stood gazing and admir- 
ing, tlie angel said, ‘Look !‘ and as he thus spake lie be- 
held the Prince of Darkuess, surrounded by his innumer- 


able train of associates. All this passed before him, and 
the heavenly messenger said, ‘ All this is shown— the good 
and the evil, the holy and the impure, the glory of God aud 
the power of darkness— that yon may know hereafter the 
two powers, aud never be influenced or overcome by the 
wicked one. llehold, whatsoever enticetb aud leadeth to 
good, and to do good, is of God; nud whatsoever doth 
not, is of that wiefced one. It is he that tilleth the hearts 
of men with evil, to walk in darkness and blaspheme God ; 
aud yon may learn from henceforth that his ways are to 
destruction, but the way of holiness is peace and rest. 
You cannot at this time obtain this record, for the com- 
mandment of God is strict; and if ever these sacred things 
are obtained, they must be by prayer and faithfulness in 
obeying the Lord. They are not deposited here for the 
sake of accumulating gaiu aud wealth for the glory of this 
world; they were sealed by the prayer of faith, and be- 
cause of the knowledge which they contain ; they are of 
no worth ainoug the children of men ouly for their knowl- 
edge. On them is contained the fulness of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, as it was given to his people ou this land ; 
aud wheu it shall he brought forth by the power of God 
it shall he carried to the Geutilos, of whom mauy will re- 
ceive it, and after will the seed of Israel be brought into 
the fold of their Redeemer by obeyiug it also. Those who 
kept the commandments of the Lord on this laud desired 
this at his hand, and through the prayer of faith obtained 
the promise that if their descendants should transgress 
and fall away a record should be kept, and in the last 
days come to their childreu. These things are sacred, 
and must be kept so, for the promise of the Lord concern- 
ing them must be fulfilled. No man cau obtain them if 
his heart is impure, because they contain that which is 
sacred. ... By them will the Lord work a great aud mar- 
vellous work : the wisdom of the wise shall become as 
uanght, and the understanding of the prudent shall be 
bid ; and because the power of God shall be displayed, 
those who profess to kuow the truth but walk iu deceit 
shall tremble with anger; but with sigus aud with wonders, 
with gifts ami with Healings, with the manifestations of 
the power of God and with the Holy Ghost shall the 
hearts of the faithful be comforted. You have now be- 
held the power of God manifested, aud the power of Satan : 
you see that there is uolhing desirable iu the works of 
darkuess — that they cannot bring happiuess— that those 
who are overcome therewith are miserable ; while, ou the 
other hand, the righteous are blessed with a place in the 
kingdom of God, where joy unspeakable surrounds them. 
There they rest beyond the power of the enemy of truth, 
where no evil can disturb them. The glory of God crowns 
them, and they continually feast upon his goodness and 
enjoy his smile*. Behold, notwithstanding you have seen 
this great display of power, by which you may ever be 
able to detect the Evil One, yet I give unto you another 
sign, and when it comes to pass, then know that the Lord 
is God, ami that he will fulfil his purposes, aud that the 
knowledge which this record contains will go to every na- 
tion, and kindred, aud tongue, and people uuder the whole 
heaveu. This is the sign : When these things begin to he 
known— that is, when it is kuowu that the Lord has shown 
yon these tilings— the workers of iniquity will seek your 
overthrow. They will circulate falsehoods to destroy vonr 
reputation, and also will seek to take your life ; but remem- 
ber this, if you are faithful, and shall hereafter continue 
to keep the commandments of the Lord, yon shall be pre- 
served to bring these things forth; for in due time lie will 
give you a commandment to come and take them. When 
they are interpreted, the Lord will give the holy priesthood 
to some, and they shall begin to proclaim this gospel and 
baptize by water, and after that they shall have power to 
give the Holy Ghost by the laying on of their hands. Then 
will persecution rage’ more and more; for the iniquities 
of men shall be revealed, and those who are not built upon 
the Rock will seek to overthrow the Church ; but it will 
increase the more opposed, and spread farther and farther, 
increasing iu knowledge till they shall be sanctified and 
receive an inheritance where the glory of God will rest 
upon them ; and when this takes place, and nil things are 
prepared, the ten tribes of Israel will he revealed in the 
north country, whither they have been for a long season ; 
and when this is fulfilled will he brought to pass that 
saying of the prophet, “And the Redeemer shall come to 
Zion, and unto them that turn from transgression in Ja- 
cob, saith the Lord.” But notwithstanding the workers 
of iniquity shall seek your destruction, the arm of the Lord 
will be extended, and you will be borne off conqueror if 
von keep all his commandments. Your name shall be 
known among the nations, for the work which the Lord 
will perform by your hands shall cause the righteous to 
rejoice and the wicked to rage; with the one it shall be 
had in honor, and with the other In reproach— yet with 
| these it shall be a terror, because of the great and marvel- 
lous work which shall follow the coming forth of this fill- 
! ness of the Gospel. Now go thy way, remembering what 
1 the Lord hath done for thee, and be diligent in keeping 
his commandments, and he will deliver thee from tempta- 
tions ami all the arts and devices of the wicked one. For- 
get not to pray that thy mind may become strong, that 
when he shall manifest unto thee thou mnvest have pow- 
er to escape the evil aud obtain these precious things.’ ” 
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The above quotation is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by elder Oliver Cowdery, which was published in 
one of the numbers of the Latter-day Saints ’ Messenger 
and Advocate. 

Although many more instructions were given by the 
mouth of the angel to Mr. Smith, for which we have 
not space here, yet the most important items are con- 
tained in the foregoing relation. During the period of 
the lour following years he frequently received instruc- 
tions from the mouth of the heavenly messenger. On 
the morning of the 22d of September, A.D. 1827, the 
angel of the Lord delivered the records into his hands. 
These records were engraved on plates which had the 
appearance of gold. Each plate was not far from seven 
by eight inches in width and length, being not quite as 
thick as common tin. They were tilled on both sides 
with engravings in Egyptian characters (see Book of 
Mormon , Mormon, chap, iv, § 8, p. 515), and bound to- 
gether in a volume as the leaves of a book, and fasten- 
ed at one edge with three rings running through the 
whole. This volume was something near six inches in 
thickness, a part of which was sealed. The characters 
or letters upon the unsealed part were small and beauti- 
fully engraved. The whole book exhibited many marks 
of antiquity in its construction, as well as much skill in 
the art of engraving. With the records was found “a 
curious instrument, called by the ancients the Urim and 
Thuminim, which consisted of two transparent stones, 
clear as crystal, set in the two rims of a bow. This was 
in use in ancient times by persons called seers. It was 
an instrument by the use of which they received rev- 
elation of things distant or of things past or future.” 
(See Biogr. Sketches, p. 101 ; Book of Mormon, Ether, 
ch. i, § 7-11, p. 520 sq. See also Nephi, § 20, p. 5 sq.) 
In the mean time the inhabitants of that vicinity, 
having been informed that Air. Smith had seen heav- 
enly visions, and that he had discovered sacred records, 
began to ridicule and mock at those things. After 
having obtained those sacred things, while proceed- 
ing home through the wilderness and lields, he was 
waylaid by two ruffians, who had secreted themselves 
for the purpose of robbing him of the records. One 
of them struck him with a club before he perceived 
them; but being a strong man and large in stature, 
with great exertion he cleared himself from them and 
ran towards home, being cIoseh T pursued until he came 
near his father’s house, when his pursuers, for fear of 
being detected, turned and tied the other way. Soon 
the news of his discoveries, spread abroad throughout 
all those parts. False reports, misrepresentations, and 
base slanders flew as if upon the wings of the wind in 
every direction. The house was frequently beset by 
mobs and evil-designing persons. Several times he 
was shot at, and very narrowly escaped. Every device 
was used to get the plates away from him. Being con- 
tinually in danger of his life from a gang of abandoned 
wretches, he at length concluded to leave the place and 
go to Pennsylvania; and accordingly packed up his 
goods, putting the plates into a barrel of beans, and 
proceeded upon his journey. He had not gone far be- 
fore he w r as overtaken by an officer with a search-war- 
rant, who flattered himself with the idea that he should 
surely obtain the plates ; after searching very diligently, 
he was sadly disappointed at not finding them. Mr. 
Smith then drove on, but before he got to his journey’s 
end he was again overtaken by an officer on the same 
business, and after ransacking the wagon very carefully, 
he went his way as much chagrined as the first at not 
being able to discover the object of his research. With- 
out any further molestation Smith pursued his journey 
until he came into the northern part of Pennsylvania, 
near the Susquehanna River, in which part his father- 
in-law resided. Having provided himself with a home, 
he commenced translating the record, as he himself tells 
us in his Autobiography, “ by the gift and pow er of God, 
through the means of the Urim and Thummirn;” ami 
being a poor writer, he was under the necessity of em- 


ploying a scribe to write the translation as it came from 
his month. (See, for criticism, editorial appendix be- 
low', and Stenhouse, p. 23.) 

Mr. Smith continued the work of translation, as his 
pecuniary circumstances w r ould permit, until lie finished 
the unsealed part of the records. The part translated 
is entitled the Book of Mormon, which contains nearly 
as much reading as the Old Testament. This volume 
purports to be a history of ancient America, from its 
early settlement by a colony who came from the Tower 
of Babel at the confusion of languages, to the beginning 
of the fifth century of the Christian mra. By these rec- 
ords we are informed that America, in ancient times* 
was inhabited by two distinct races of people. The 
first, or more ancient race, came directly from the great 
Tower, being called Jaredites. The second race came 
directly from the city of Jerusalem, about six hundred 
years before Christ, being Israelites, principally the de- 
scendants of Joseph. The first nation, or Jaredites, were 
destroyed about the time that the Israelites came from 
Jerusalem, who succeeded them in the inheritance of 
the country. The principal nation of the second race 
fell in battle towards the close of the fourth century. 
The remaining remnant, having dwindled into an un- 
civilized state, still continue to inhabit the laud, al- 
though divided into a “ multitude of nations,” and are 
called by Europeans the “American Indians.” We learn 
from the same history that at the confusion of lan- 
guages, w'hen the Lord scattered the people upon all the 
face of the earth, the Jaredites, being a righteous peo- 
ple, obtained favor in the sight of the Lord, and were 
not confounded. Because of their righteousness, the 
Lord miraculously led them from the Tower to the great 
ocean, where they were commanded to build vessels, in 
which they were marvellously brought across the great 
deep to the shores of North America. The Lord God 
promised to give them America, which was a very 
choice land in his sight, for an inheritance; and he 
swore unto them in his wrath that whoso should pos- 
sess this land of promise, from that time henceforth and 
forever should serve him, the true and only God, or 
they should be swept off when the fulness of his wrath 
should come upon them, and they were fully ripened in 
iniquity. Moreover, he promised to make them a great 
and powerful nation, so that there should be no greater 
nation upon all the face of the earth. Accordingly in 
process of time they became a very numerous and power- 
ful people, occupying principally North America; build- 
ing large cities in all quarters of the land, being a civil- 
ized and enlightened nation. Agriculture and machin- 
ery were carried on to a great extent. Commercial and 
manufacturing business flourished on every hand ; yet, 
in eonsequence of wickedness, they were often visited 
with terrible judgments. Many prophets were raised 
up among them from generation to generation, who tes- 
tified against the wickedness of the people, and prophe- 
sied of judgments and calamities which awaited them if 
they did not repent, etc. Sometimes they were visited 
by pestilence and plagues, and sometimes by famine and 
war, until at length (having occupied the land some 
fifteen or sixteen hundred years) their wickedness be- 
came so great that the Lord threatened by the mouth 
of his prophets to utterly destroy them from the face 
of the land. But they gave no heed to these warn- 
ings; therefore the word of the Lord was fulfilled, and 
they were entirely destroyed — leaving their houses, 
their cities, and their land desolate; and their sacred 
records also, which were kept on gold plates, were left 
by one of their last prophets, whose name was Ether, 
in such a situation that they were discovered by the 
remnant of Joseph, who soon afterwards were brought 
from Jerusalem to inherit the land. This remnant of 
Joseph were also led in a miraculous manner from Je- 
rusalem, in the first year of the reign of Zedekiali, king 
of Judah. They were first led to the eastern borders 
of the Red Sea; then they journeyed for some time 
along the borders thereof, nearly in a south-east direc- 
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tion; after which they altered their course nearly east- 
ward, until they came to the great waters, where, by 
the command of God, they built a vessel, in which they 
were safely brought across the great Pacific Ocean, and 
landed upon the western coast of South America. In 
the eleventh year of the reign of Zedekiah, at the time 
the Jews were carried away captive into Babylon, an- 
other remnant were brought out of Jerusalem, some of 
whom were descendants of Judah. They landed in 
North America, soon after which they emigrated into 
the northern parts of South America, at which place 
they were discovered by the remnant of Joseph, some- 
thing like four hundred years after. The same rec- 
ords inform us that this remnant of Joseph, soon after 
they landed, separated themselves into two distinct 
nations. This division was caused by a certain por- 
tion of them being greatly persecuted, because of their 
righteousness, by the remainder. The persecuted na- 
tion emigrated to the northern parts of South Amer- 
ica, leaving the wicked nation in possession of the mid- 
dle and southern parts of the same. The former were 
called Ncphites, being led by a prophet whose name 
was Nephi. The latter were called Lamanites, being 
led by a very wicked man whose name was Laman. 
The Nephitcs had in their possession a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures, viz. the five books of Moses and the 
prophecies of the holy prophets down to Jeremiah, in 
whose days they left Jerusalem. These Scriptures 
were engraved on plates of brass in the Egyptian lan- 
guage. They themselves also made plates soon after 
their landing, on which they began to engrave their 
own history, prophecies, visions, and revelations. All 
these sacred records were kept by holy and right- 
eous men, who were inspired by the Holy Ghost, and 
were carefully preserved and handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. The Lord gave them the 
whole continent for a land of promise, and he promised 
that they and their children after them should inherit 
it, on condition of their obedience to his command- 
ments; but if they were disobedient they should be 
cut off from his presence. The Ncphites began to 
prosper in the land, according to their righteousness; 
and they multiplied and spread forth to the east, and 
west, and north — building large villages, cities, syna- 
gogues, and temples, together with forts, towers, and 
fortifications to defend themselves against their ene- 
mies. They cultivated the earth, and raised various 
kinds of grain in abundance. They also raised nu- 
merous flocks of domestic animals, and became a very 
wealthy people, having in abundance gold, silver, cop- 
per, tin, iron, etc. Arts and sciences flourished to a 
great extent. Various kinds of machinery were in use. 
Cloths of various kinds were manufactured; swords, 
scimitars, axes, and various implements of war were 
made, together with head -shields, arm -shields, and 
breastplates to defend themselves in battle with their 
enemies. In the days of their righteousness they were 
a civilized, enlightened, and happy people. But, on 
the other hand, the Lamanites, because of the hard- 
ness of their hearts, brought down many judgments 
upon their own heads ; nevertheless they were not de- 
stroyed as a nation; but the Lord God sent forth a 
curse upon them, and they became a dark, loathsome, 
and filthy people. Before their rebellion they were 
white and exceedingly fair, like the Ncphites; but the 
Lord God cursed them in their complexions, and they 
were changed to a dark color ; and they became a wild, 
savage, and ferocious people, being great enemies to 
the Ncphites, whom they sought by every means to 
destroy. Many times they came against "them with 
their numerous hosts to battle, but were repulsed by 
the Ncphites and driven back to their own posses- 
sions, not, however, generally speaking, without great 
loss on both sides; for tens of thousands were very fre- 
quently slain, after which they were piled together in 
great heaps upon the face of the ground, and covered 
with a shallow covering of earth, which will account 


for these ancient mounds, filled with human bones, so 
numerous at the present day both in North and South 
America. 

The second colony, which left Jerusalem eleven years 
after the remnant of Joseph left that city, landed in 
North America, and emigrated from thence to the 
northern parts of South America; and about four 
hundred years after they were discovered by the 
Nephites, as stated above. They were called the 
people of Zarahcmla. They had been perplexed with 
many wars among themselves, and having brought 
no records with them, their language had become cor- 
rupted, and they denied the being of God. At the 
time they were discovered by the Nephites they were 
very numerous, and only in a partial state of civiliza- 
tion; but the Ncphites united with them and taught 
them the Holy Scriptures, and they were restored to 
civilization, and became one nation with them. In 
process of time the Nephites began to build ships near 
the Isthmus of Darien, and launch them forth into the 
western ocean, in which great numbers sailed a great 
distance to the northward, and began to colonize North 
America. Other colonics emigrated by land, and in a 
few centuries the whole continent became peopled. 
North America at that time was almost entirely des- 
titute of timber, it having been cut off by the more an- 
cient race who came from the great Tower at the con- 
fusion of languages; but the Nephites became very 
skilful in building houses of cement; also much timber 
was carried by the way of shipping from South to North 
America. They also planted groves and began to raise 
timber, that in time their wants might be supplied. 
Large cities were built in various parts of the conti- 
nent, both among the Lamanites and Nephites. The 
law of Moses was observed by the latter. Numerous 
prophets were raised up from time to time throughout 
their generations. Many records, both historical and 
prophetical, which were of great size, were kept among 
them; some on plates of gold and other metals, and 
some on other materials. The sacred records, also, of 
the more ancient race who had been destroyed were 
found by them. These were engraved on plates of 
gold. They translated them into their own language 
by the gift ami power of God, through the means of 
the Urim and Thummim. They contained a histori- 
cal account from the creation down to the Tower of 
Babel, and from that time down until they were de- 
stroyed, comprising a period of about thirty-four hun- 
dred or thirty-five hundred years. They also contained 
many prophecies, great and marvellous, reaching forward 
to the final end and consummation of all things, and the 
creation of a new heaven and new earth. The proph- 
ets also among the Ncphites prophesied of great tilings. 
They opened the secrets of futurity — saw the coming 
of Messiah in the flesh— prophesied of the blessings to 
come upon their descendants in the latter times — made 
known the history of unborn generations — unfolded the 
grand events of ages to come— viewed the power, glory, 
and majesty of Messiah's second advent — beheld the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of peace — gazed upon the 
glories of the day of righteousness — saw creation re- 
deemed from the curse, and all the righteous tilled with 
songs of everlasting joy. The Ncphites knew of the 
birth and crucifixion of Christ by certain celestial and 
terrestrial phenomena, which at those times were shown 
forth in fulfilment of the predictions of many of their 
prophets. Notwithstanding the many blessings they 
iiad received, they had fallen into groat wickedness, 
and had cast out the saints and the prophets, and stoned 
and killed them. Therefore at the time of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ they were visited in great judgment : 
thick darkness covered the whole continent the 
earth was terribly convulsed — the rocks wore rent 
into broken fragments, and afterwards found in seams 
and cracks upon all the face of the land — mountains 
were sunk into valleys, and valleys raised into moun- 
tains— the highways aud level roads were broken up 
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and spoiled — many cities were laid in ruins; others 
were buried up in the depths of the earth, and moun- 
tains occupied their place; while others were sunk, 
and waters eame up in their stead ; and others still were 
burned by fire from heaven. Thus the predictions of 
their prophets were fulfilled upon their heads. Thus 
the more wicked part, both of the Nephites and La- 
manites, were destroyed. Thus the Almighty executed 
vengeance and fury upon them, that the blood of the 
saints and prophets might no longer cry from the 
ground against them. 

Those who survived these terrible judgments were 
favored with the personal ministry of Christ ; for after he 
arose from the dead, finished his ministry at Jerusalem, 
and ascended to heaven, he descended in the presence of 
the Nephites, who were assembled round about their tem- 
ple in the northern parts of South America. lie exhibited 
to them his wounded hands, side, and feet; commanded 
the law of Moses to be abolished ; introduced and estab- 
lished the Gospel in its stead; chose twelve disciples 
from among them to administer the same; instituted 
the sacrament; prayed for and blessed their little chil- 
dren ; healed their sick, blind, lame, deaf, and those who 
were afflicted in any way ; raised a man from the dead; 
showed forth his power in their midst; expounded the 
Scriptures, which had been given from the beginning 
down to that time; and made known unto them all 
things which should take place down until he should 
come in his glory, and from that time down to the end, 
wheu all people, nations, and languages should stand 
before God to be judged, and the heaven and the earth 
should pass away, and there should be a new heaven 
and a new earth. These teachings of Jesus were en- 
graved upon plates, some of which are contained in the 
Book of Mormon ; but the greater part are not revealed 
in that book, but hereafter are to be made manifest to 
the saints. After Jesus had finished ministering unto 
them, he ascended into heaven; and the twelve dis- 
ciples whom he had chosen went forth upon all the face 
of the land preaching the Gospel, baptizing those who 
repented for the remission of sins, after which they laid 
their hands upon them, that they might receive the 
Holy Spirit. Mighty miracles were wrought by them, 
and also by many of the Church. The Nephites and 
Lamanites were all converted unto the Lord, both in 
South and North America, and they dwelt in righteous- 
ness above three hundred years; but towards the close 
of the fourth century of the Christian sera they had so 
far apostatized from God that he suffered great judg- 
ments to fall upon them. The Lamanites at that time 
dwelt in South America, and the Nephites in North 
America. A great and terrible war commenced be- 
tween them, which lasted for many years, and resulted 
in the complete overthrow and destruction of the Ne- 
phites. This war commenced at the Isthmus of Darien, 
and was very destructive to both nations for many years. 
At length the Nephites were driven before their enemies 
a great distance to the north and north-east ; and hav- 
ing gathered their whole nation together, both men, 
women, and children, they encamped on and round 
about the hill Cumorah, where the records were found, 
which is in the State of New York, about two hundred 
miles west of the city of Albany. Here they were met 
by the numerous hosts of the Lamanites, and were slain, 
hewn down, and slaughtered, both male and female — 
the aged, middle-aged, and children. Hundreds of 
thousands were slain on both sides; and the nation of 
the Nephites were destroyed, excepting a few who had 
deserted over to the Lamanites, and a few who escaped 
into the south country, and a few who fell wounded, 
and were left by the Lamanites on the field of battle 
for dead, among whom were Mormon and his son Mo- 
roni, who were righteous men. 

Mormon had made an abridgment from the records 
of his forefathers upon plates, which' abridgment he 
entitled the Book of Mormon ; and (being command- 
ed of God) he hid in the hill Cumorah all the sacred i 


records of his forefathers which were in his possession, 
except the abridgment called the Book of Mormon, 
which he gave to his son Moroni to finish. Moroni 
survived his nation a few years, and continued the 
writings, in which he informs us that the Lamanites 
hunted those few Nephites who escapee? the great and 
tremendous battle of Cumorah until they were all de- 
stroyed, excepting those who were mingled with the 
Lamanites, and that he was left alone, and kept himself 
hid, for they sought to destroy every Nephite who 
would not deny the Christ. He furthermore states 
that the Lamanites were at war one with another, and 
that the whole face of the land was one continual scene 
of murdering, robbing, and plundering. He continued' 
the history until the four hundred and twentieth year 
of the Christian sera, when (by the commandment of 
God) he hid the records in the hill Cumorah, where 
they remained concealed until by the ministry of an 
angel they •were discovered to Mr. Smith, who, by the 
gilt and power of God, translated them into the English 
language by the means of the Urim and Thummim, as 
stated in the foregoing. (See editorial criticisms below.) 

After the book was translated the Lord raised up 
witnesses to bear testimony to the nations of its truth, 
who at the close of the volume send forth their testi- 
mony, which reads as follows : 

“Be it known unto all nations, kindreds, tongues, and 
people unto whom this work shall come, that we, through 
the grace of God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
have seen the plates which eontain this record, which is a 
record of the people of Nephi,and also of the Lamanites, 
their brethren, and also of the people of Jared, who eame 
from the Tower of which hath been spoken ; and we also 
know that they have been translated by the gift and power 
of God, for his voice hath declared it unto us; wherefore 
we know of a surety that the work is true. And we also 
testify that we have seen the engravings which are upon 
the plates; and they have been shown unto us by the 
power of God, and not of man. And we declare, ivith 
words of soberness, that an angel of God came down from 
heaven, and he brought and laid before our eyes, that we 
beheld and saw the plates and the engravings thereon ; 
aud we know that it is by the grace of God the Father 
and onr Lord Jesus Christ that we beheld and bear rec- 
ord that these things are true, and it is marvellons iu onr 
eyes ; nevertheless, the voice of the Lord commanded ns 
that we should hear record of it ; wherefore, to be obedi- 
ent unto the commandments of God, we bear testimony 
of these things. Aud we know that if we are faithful in 
Christ we shall rid onr garments of the blood of all men, 
and be found spotless before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
and shall dwell with him eternally iu the heavens. And 
the honor be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, which is one God. Amen. 

“Oliver Cowdeet, 
David Whitmeb, 
Martin Harris.” 

Then follows the testimony of eight witnesses : 

“Be it known unto all nations, kindreds, tongues, and 
people unto whom this work shall come, that Joseph 
Smith, Jr., the translator of this work, has shown unto 
us the plates of which hath been spoken, which have the 
appearance of gold ; aud as many of the leaves as the said 
Smith has translated we did handle with our hands ; and 
we also saw the engravings thereon, all of which has the 
appearance of ancient work aud of curious workmanship. 
And this we bear record with words of soberness, that the 
said Smith has shown unto ns, for we have seen and heft- 
ed, aud know of a surety that the said Smith has got the 
plates of which we have spoken. And we give our names 
unto the world, to witness unto the world that which we 
have seen ; and we lie not, God bearing witness ot'it. 

“Christian Whitmeb, 
Jacob Wuitnek, 

Peter Whitmeb, Jr. t 
John Wiiitmeb, 

IIiuam Page, 

Joseph Smith, Sr., 
Hyp.um Smith, 

Sam. H. Smith.” 

In the year 1829, Mr. Smith and Mr. Cowderv, hav- 
ing learned the correct mode of baptism from the teach- 
ings of the Saviour to the aueient Nephites, as re- 
corded in the Book of Mormon , had a desire to be bap- 
tized; but knowing that no one had authority to ad- 
minister that sacred ordinance in any denomination, 
they were at a loss to know how the authority was to 
be restored; and while calling upon the Lord with a 
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desire to be informed on the subject, a holy angel ap- 
peared and stood before them, and laid liis hands upon 
their heads, and ordained them priests of the order of 
Aaan. and commanded them to baptize each other, 
which they aordingly did. In the year 1*30 a large 
editi n -f the f k < f M> r n first appeared in print. 
“As s. me began t > peruse its sacred pages, the spirit 
of the Lori bore record to them that it was true: and 
they were l bedient t » its requirements, by coming forth 
hum 1 ly re penring before the Lord, and being immersed 
in water f r the remission of sins, after which, by the 
com man -ment of God. hands were laid upon them in 
the name if the Lord fi r the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
An 1 n the 6th of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, the 'Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints' was organized in the 
town of Fayette. Neneca County. >tate if New York. 
North America, rv-rae few were called and ordained 
by the spirit of revelation and prophecy, and began to 
preach aud bear testimony, as the sp irit gave them ut- 
terance: and alt h ugh they were the weak things if 
the earth, yet they were strengthened by the H. ly 
Ghost, and gave firth their testimony in great power, 
by which means many were brought to repentance, and 
came f.-rwar l with broken hearts and contrite spirits, 
an 1 wire iram rsed in water confessing their sins, and 
were filled with the Hdy Gh< st by the laying on of 
hands, and saw visi ns and prophesied. Devils were 
cast out. and the sick were healed by the prayer of 
faith and the laying on of hands. Thus was the word 
confirmed unto the faithful by the signs following. 
Thus the L ri raised up witnesses to bear testimony 
of his name, and lail the foundation of his kingdom in 
the last days. And thus the hearts of the saints were 
com*" rted and filled with great joy.” 

Eli' rial ..fpttiLc and Criticisms. — Mr. Pratt's ac- 
count st 7 s with the organization of the Saints as an 
ecclesiastical body. We supplement it with the later 
history. 

Joseph Smith seems at first to have had vague and 
confused ideas as to the nature and design of the Church 
• was ab« ut o establish until be f.und a convert in 
s. ey Kigi »n. an able CampbeUire preacher, then re- 
siding in ohi •. He was inclined to teach Miilenarian- 
ism and bring his flock over to the new faith. This 
settled Smi*h. and together they wt-rkel out a sort of 
Mdlenarian faith, in which at that time Western New 
York was largely interested. It was by these tw re- 
ligijnists declared that the millennium was close at 
hand, that the Indians were to be speedily converted, 
an 1 that America was t© be the final gathering-place 
of the Saints, who were to assemble at New Zion 
or New Jerusal.rn, somewhere in the interi r of the 
American continent. With the B‘Ok cfM'rmon as 
their text ani authority, they began to preach this 
new g <p 1: and Smith's family and a few of his as- 
sociates. t »ge*her with some of Rigl-n's f< rmer flock, 
were so* n e • gh in numbers tu e nstitute a Mormon 
Church, whi . as we have 1 amed fr m Mr. Pratt's 
account, was rganiz*-d April 6. 1>.>0. at Fayette. N. Y. 
Th ugh exp- sc 1 r ridicule and hostility, the >aints 
continue l t gather disciples. The publication of 
the B k rf M r , n. and s me alleged mirades and 
p rephecies. attracted the p pie to the preaching of 
Smith a* 1 his companion, and at the first C nference 
rf the Chureh. June 1. 10». hell at Fayette. N. Y„ 
thirty members were present. Missionaries were n *w 
set apart. anl eveiy member was utilize 1. and in c.n- 
sequen'e the "•aims were s- n met with everywhere. 
Their mis«i'--naries were full • f zeaL an 1 c -nverts gath- 
ered rapi lly. Among them were Brigham Young, the 
tw 1 r hers Pratt, an 1 "idney Bigd »n. the Campbellite 
p-reacher. wh all !>ecame most efficient w »rker? in Mor- 
in nd ra. < ’h jr *he- aL-» were esublishei in Ohio, penn- 
syl'-ania. New Y- rk. and even so far west as Indiana 
and Ilii»«is. But with their growth p>erse r ution inten- 
sified, and the Saints finally turned their eyes westwards 


for a permanent home. In the beginning of 1$3I they 
established their head-quarters at Kirtland, Ohio, and 
everything pointed to it as the seat of the “ New Je- 
rusalem.” Indeed. Smith advised the Saints to gather 
there. In a short time, however, opposition was strength- 
ening also at Kirtland, and Smith urged the p>eople to 
pray to the Lord “ that he would in due time reveal unto 
them the place where the New Jerusalem should be built, 
and where the Saints should eventually be gathered in 
one.” Smith’s eyes were now turned to the far West — 
to the region of the great prairies — hoping there to work 
out his religious system in p>eace and freedom. In the 
autumn of 1SH a successful work was inaugurated at In- 
dependence. Jackson County, Mo.: and shortly after the 
revelation came that *• it was appointed by the finger 
of the Lord” that a colony of the 'saints should be es- 
tablished in that part of Missouri, it being the land of 
promise and the place for the city of Zion.” In a very 
short time nearly 12u<) persons gathered in the place 
•• where Christ would shortly reign in person.” Land 
was largely bought : preaching was vigorously carried 
on : a printing-press was established ; a monthly period- 
ical {The Morning and Evening Star) and a weekly 
newspaper {The Upper Missouri Advertiser) were start- 
ed to propagate the doctrines of the new sect : and it is 
only fair to the Mormons to state that a spirit of in- 
dustry, sobriety, order, and cleanliness was everywhere 
visible. Account for it how we may, the Mormons were 
in many important respects, morally, socially, and in- 
dustrially. far in advance of their neighbors. Smith 
himself, with such of the Saints as preferred to stay in 
Ohio until forced from it, continued to reside there, 
though, as we shall see presently, he was by no means 
stationary there, and was now in Ohio, now in Missouri, 
as the state of affairs required. In 1S38 unsuccessful 
financial speculations obliged the Prophet also to with- 
draw, after having besides encountered persecutions 
from mobs. 

In Missouri also the Mormons early engendered op>- 
pxesition. Secret societies were formed a short time 
after their settlement to exp>el them from that region; 
their periodicals were stopped, their printing-press con- 
fiscated, their ministers tarred and feathered, and num- 
berless other outrages were committed. Finally, in 1NJ3 
the hapless >aints were compelled to flee across the Mis- 
souri Kiver, and men, women, and children had t j en- 
camp in the open wilderness on a winter night - see Par- 
ley P. Pratt. Hist, of the Missouri Persecutions . The 
cruelty with which they were treated is a disgraceful 
page in American colonization history, and every true 
man has reason to regret the outrages perpetrated 
against these religionists. They subsequently settled 
in Clay County, in the same state. .Smith, when in- 
formed of these outrages, at once set out for Missouri ; 
and now assumed, besides the rule of “prophet, seer, 
revelator, and translator.” that of military leader of his 
p>eople. A lengthened revelation was given in Febru- 
ary. 1"34. to raise “the strength of the Lord's house,” 
and go up to Missouri to redeem Zion, and the Prep-het 
became, by the election of a council of elders, “com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of Israel.” With a band of 
150 men. the " Prophet” set out from Kirtland f- r Mi«- 
^uri. By the time he reached Missouri the little ban 1 
had increased to *205; but they were intercepts 1 by the 
settlers before they could effect a junction with the 
>aints in Clay County, and were so badly def-atol in 
their scheme-' that the few faithful ones who were left, 
together with the Prophet himself, gladly enough re- 
turned to their home at Kirtland. Here, while recruit- 
ing from the trials of this warfare. Smith determined 
upxm a more perfect organization cf his adherents. In 
I'cW he had published for their spiritual gui .ance The 
Book of Ltoctrine and Covenants, and in May. 1*J4. had 
adopted as the formal title of his ecclesiastical laxly 
“The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.” 
He now instituted the hierarchical organization to 
which the Mormons owe in so large a measure their 
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success and perpetuity. As heads of the Church he ap- 
pointed a presidency of three (and this remains the 
practice of the Mormons), assigning to himself the first 
place, and associating with himself the Higdon of whom 
we have had occasion to speak before, and one Fred- 
erick G. Williams, a 44 revelation” from the Lord having 
declared that the sins of Higdon and Williams were for- 
given, 44 and that they were henceforth to be accounted 
as equals with Joseph Smith, jun„ in holding the keys 
of his last kingdom.” His own superiority the Prophet 
had declared to his followers as early as 1830 by spe- 
cial 44 revelation,” which, after appointing him “ seer, 
translator, prophet, apostle of Jesus Christ, and elder of 
the Church,” also demands that 44 the Church shall give 
heed to all his words and commandments which he shall 
give unto you: for his word shall ye receive as if from 
my own mouth, in all patience and faith.” On Feb. 4, 
1835, Smith selected his high council of twelve, and 
delegated these his apostles “to go unto all nations, 
kindreds, tongues, and people, to preach the Gospel of 
the New Covenant.” They departed into the Eastern 
States, and later into Europe : the first in 1*37 to England, 
where the first Conference of converts was held at Pres- 
ton, Lancashire, on Dec. 25th of that year. Everywhere 
the Saints now gained adherents. In March, 1836, when 
the Temple at Kirtland was dedicated, over 1000 Mor- 
mons were gathered in that little town to witness the 
44 sacred ceremony,” and 44 to receive great blessings,” 
The year 1837 was a most auspicious one for the Saints, 
though for a time it threatened their very life as an ec- 
clesiastical body. In Ohio they lost the confidence and 
support of their 44 Gentile” associates by the mismanage- 
ment of mercantile affairs, so that the Prophet laid him- 
self open to the suspicion of deceit, double-dealing, and 
fraud. They also sustained several important aposta- 
sies from their ranks, one seceder being one of Joseph's 
councillors, and three others apostles in the 44 kingdom.” 
But while these trials awaited them at their own 4, Zion,” 
the New Covenant was rapidly spreading in England, 
under the preaching of the apostles Orson Hyde and 
Heber C. Kimball, and the Saints received large acces- 
sions to their numbers, especially from the masses in 
the great manufacturing and commercial towns — Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Glasgow : and 
above all from the mining districts of South Wales, 
where Mormonism, in some places, almost competed for 
popularity with Methodism itself. Since then they have 
extended their strange evangelization to the East In- 
dies, Australia, the islands of the Pacific, Egypt, Pales- 
tine. Turkey, and almost every country on the continent 
of Europe. In 1838 Kirtland was finally altogether 
abandoned, for. luckily for the Prophet, just at the mo- 
ment of his indictment for swindling, etc., a new •• rev- 
elation” ordered his immediate departure for Missouri, 
which he promptly obeyed, with all the more alacrity 
as internal disorders had painfully manifested them- 
selves also in Missouri, resulting in the expulsion of 
several influential members, among them David Whit- 
mer, the second witness to the Book o f Mormon, and 
Oliver Cowdery, the first convert by baptism. Smith's 
presence soon healed all internal disorders, but the con- 
flict between the Saints and the other Missourians be- 
came daily fiercer. The organized religionists, though 
guilty of fanatical extravagance in their faith, were yet 
so perfectly united in all their material undertakings as 
to make their prosperity almost a necessity, and this 
success annoyed the other settlers to such a degree that 
a constant warfare was maintained. The rapid increase 
of the Saints made them, moreover, a subject of suspi- 
cion. especially as they had declared it to be their in- 
tention to take Missouri as their earthly portion for an 
44 everlasting possession.” The Prophet, it was said, 
had declared that he would yet trample on the necks 
of his enemies, and these had therefore every reason to 
fear his growing strength. Besides, it was known that 
a band of men had secretly organized to defend the 
first presidencv bv anv means, fair or foul: and it is 
YL— E e 


therefore not to be wondered that there was constant 
quarrelling and fighting between Saints and Gentiles, 
until the contest amounted to civil war, and called for 
the interference cf the state authorities. That such a 
step was really necessary became clearly apparent when 
on Oct. 24, 1838, Thomas B. March, himself the presi- 
dent of the Mormon Apostolical College, and Green 
Hyde, one of the twelve apostles, and now (1875) again 
a faithful 44 Saint,” made before a justice of the peace m 
Hay County, Mo., an affidavit in which it is declared 
that “They (L e. the Mormons under Smith) have 
among them a company consisting of all that are con- 
sidered true Mormons, called the Danites. who have 
taken an oath to support the heads of the Church in all 
things that they say or do, whether right or wrong. . . . 
The plan of said Smith, the Prophet, is to take this 
state: and he professes to his people to intend taking 
the United States, and ultimately the whole world. 
This is the belief of the Church! and my own i i. e. 
March’s) opinion of the Prophet’s plan and intentions. 
The Prophet inculcates the notion, and it is believed 
by every true Mormon, that Smith's prophecies are su- 
perior to the law of the land. I have heard the Prophet 
say that he would yet tread down his enemies and 
walk over their dead bodies: that if he was not let 
alone he would be a second Mohammed to his genera- 
tion, and that he would make it one gore of blood from 
the Bocky Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean.” Coming 
from the Saints' own fellow-worshippers, this statement 
was of course credited by the “Gentiles." It was. 
moreover, confirmed by the published utterances of Sid- 
ney Higdon, who, in a sermon on July 4. 1*38. preached 
at Far West. had said: 44 We take God and all the holy 
angels to witness this day that we warn all men in the 
name of Jesus Christ to oome on us no more for war. 
The man or the set of men who attempts it does it at 
the expense of their lives. And that mob that comes 
on us to disturb us, it shall be between them and us a 
war of extermination, for we will follow them till the 
last drop of their blood is spilled, or else they will have 
to exterminate us. Eor we will carry the seat of war 
to their own houses and their own families, and one 
party or the other shall be utterly destroyed." Near 
the close of 1838 the state militia was finally called ont, 
nominally to establish peace, really to crush the Mor- 
mons. After much loss and suffering, especially at a 
place called Hawn’s Mill, where several Mormons were 
massacred, the >aints were driven in the depth of winter 
across the Mississippi into Illinois. The Prophet, his 
brother Hyrum. and other leading Mormons, were seized, 
and sentenced by court-martial to be shot : but the sen- 
tence was not carried out, and after seme months' close 
confinement they all escaped into Illinois April, 1839). 

The number of Saints who at this time gathered in 
Illinois is estimated at no less than 15.000, notwith- 
standing the defections which the Saints sustained by 
their expulsion from the land of promise. The people 
of Illinois treated the new-comers very kindly, and 
gave them a grant of land on the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. forty miles above Quincy, and twenty miles 
below Burlington, Iowa. Here, on the bend of the 
river, upon rising ground that commands a magnifi- 
cent view of the Mississippi fur many miles, they es- 
tablished themselves a new home, which, in obedience 
to a “revelation” given to Smith, was called Xcruroo, 
or the “City of Beauty." The country was a mere 
wilderness when the Mormons settled in it: it soon, 
however, began to rejoice and blossom as the rese. The 
foundation of the first house was laid in 1839. and in 
less than two years over 2000 dwellings, together with 
school-houses and public edifiees. were erected, besides 
other evidences manifesting the great prosperity of their 
body. The Legislature of the state was induced to grant 
a charter to Nauvoo: a body of Mormon militia was 
formed under the leadership of the Prophet, who. as we 
have seen before, hesitated not to assume also the part 
of a military leader, and he besides assumed such civil 
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offices as gave him entire con- 
trol of the place, and made him 
safe from all persecution of the 
Missourians, in case they should 
attempt to take him back into 
their own state for punishment. 

He enjoyed, moreover, making 
military displays. Thus, on 
April C, 18-11. when the corner- 
stone of the grand Temple was 
laid, the Prophet appeared at 
the head of his military legion, 
and in the local papers of that 
time is only spoken of in his 
military capacity. A special 
revelation had demanded the 
building of the Temple, which 
was to be on a far grander scale 
than the edifices in Ohio or Mis- 
souri (see Doctrines and Cove- 
nants, sec. 103), Another reve- 
lation had summoned all con- 
verts to Nauvoo, bringing with 
them “their gold, their silver, 
and their precious stones” (see 
Doctr. and Cov. sec. 103). Still 
another revelation now ordered 
a mansion-house to be begun, 
where the Prophet and his fam- 
ily were to be lodged and main- 
tained at the public cost. “ Let 
it be built in my name, and let 
my servant Joseph .Smith and 
his house have place therein 

from generation to generation, saith the Lord; and let 
the name of the house be called the Nauvoo House, and 
let it be a delightful habitation for man" ( Doctr . and 
Cov. sec. 103). Thus the spiritual and temporal power 
of Smith increased until he found himself absolute ruler 
of over 20,000 persons, besides having many spiritual 
adherents in the different parts of this vast country, 
and no less than 10,000 in (ircat Britain - . Smith's head 
was so far turned by his success that in 1814 lie offered 
himself as a candidate for the Presidency of the Union. 
Probably, however, this proceeding was only meant as 
a bravado. In Nauvoo itself he reigned supreme. The 
contributions of his votaries and the zeal of their obe- 
dience fed his appetite for riches and power. But op- 
position gradually sprang up; and though it was obliged 
to hide itself for a while, and could only be nourished 
secretly, it was vet growing, and it soon was rumored 
among the Saints that Smith failed to restrain himself 
from the indulgence of more sensual passions, which 
ease and indolence had bred. As early as 1838 the 
Prophet, it is affirmed, had commenced to practically 
carry out his doctrine of the “Celestial Marriage” (see 
below, p. f>27 s<p), or of a “Plurality of Wives;” but it 
was not till July, 1813, that lie formally received a rev- 
elation on the subject authorizing polygamy. When 
the "revelation” became public, considerable indignation 
was felt even in Nauvoo, and serious disturbances took 
place. Several women whom Joseph and his apostles 
had taken a fancy to, and sought to win over under 
the new revelation, declined their proposals, and dis- 
closed them to their relatives. These circumstances 
roused into activity a latent spirit of resistance which 
had lbr some time been secretly gathering force. The 
malcontents felt themselves strong enough to heard the 
lion in his own den; they renounced Mormonisin, and 
even ventured k> establish an opposition paper, called 
the Expositor, and published in its first number the af- 
fidavits of sixteen women, who alleged that Smith, Big- 
don, Young, and others, had invited them to enter into 
a secret and illicit connection under the title of spiritual 
tnarriar/e. This open and dangerous rebellion was put 
down forthwith by the application of physical force. 
Joseph Smith ordered a body of his disciples to “abate 



Nauvoo Temple. 

the nuisance,” and they razed the office of the Expositor 
to the ground. The proprietors fled for their lives, and 
when they reached a place of safety sued out a writ 
from the legal authorities of Illinois against Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith as abettors of the riot. The execution of 
the warrant was resisted hv the people ami troops of 
Nauvoo, under the Prophet's authority. On this the 
governor of the state called out the militia to enforce 
the law; and the ultimate result was that the Prophet 
and his brother Hyrum were thrown into prison at Car- 
thage. After a short time it began to be rumored, how- 
ever, that the governor of the state was desirous of let- 
ting the two Smiths escape, and thereupon a hand of 
“roughs,” about 200 in number, broke into the jail, 
June 27, 1844, and shot them (see accounts of eye-wit- 
nesses in Burton, appendix iii ; Mackav, p. 180 sip). 

The sudden removal of their leader and the manner 
of his death caused great agitation among the Mor- 
mons, and they were much confused for a while. This 
status led the people of Illinois to the belief that the 
sect would rapidly be broken up. The opinion seemed 
at lirst reasonable. There was much disputing as to 
the succcssorship, and it seemed very likely that the 
Church would thus be shattered into fragments. There 
were four claimants, and it was doubted whether any 
one of them could be persuaded to yield. And yet or- 
der was soon brought out of all this chaos, and disas- 
trous as this termination of his career was to Smith 
himself, it proved a most fortunate thing for the system 
which he founded. “The blood of the martyrs m the 
seed of the Church.” A halo of solemn and tender 
glory now encircles the memory of one who, whatever 
were his virtues or vices, stood greatly in need of this 
spiritual transliguration. As Burton tells us. the Saints 
came to revere the name of Smith beyond that of any 
other name. They speak of him “with a respectful 
veneration. sotto voce, as Christians name the founder of 
their faith.” Brigham Young had been Joseph’s favor- 
ite. He was known to have been such by the apostol- 
ical college, of which be was chairman, and lie was 
therefore chosen Joseph's successor by a unanimous vote 
of that body. The choice made by the highest council, 
the Mormons had been taught, no one should gainsay, 
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and consequently it was accepted by the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Nauvoo, and approved of by a 
general Council of the Church, summoned about six 
weeks after Josephs death. The other pretenders were 
excommunicated, and the council even ventured to “ de- 
liver over to Satan” the great Pdgdon hiniself, one of 
the aspirants, although their sacred books declared him 
equal with the Prophet; who had, however, latterly 
shown a disposition to slight and humble him. The 
Mormons throughout the world acquiesced in all these 
decisions, and Brigham Young was established in the 
post of “ seer, revelator, and president of the Latter-day 
Saints.” 

This manifestation of complete organization aroused 
the people of Illinois once more to a sense of the dan- 
ger of constant strife with the settlers at Nauvoo, In 
1«45 the state Legislature revoked the charter given 
to the city of Nauvoo, while the citizens banded to- 
gether for possible contingencies. Open and severe hos- 
tility against the Mormons was frequent, and hence- 
forward it was evident that while they continued to in- 
habit Nauvoo they must live in a perpetual state of 


January 20, 1816. It was also communicated to their 
hostile neighbors, who agreed to allow the Mormons 
time to sell their property, on condition that they should 
leave Nauvoo before the ensuing summer. A pioneer 
party of sixteen hundred persons started before the con- 
clusion of winter, in the hope of reaching their intended 
settlement in time to prepare a reception for the main 
body by the close of autumn. Agricultural operations 
were commenced almost the instant they reached the 
shores of the Salt, Lake. “The cheerfulness, intelli- 
gence, and zeal exhibited on all sides,” it has been just- 
ly said, “were truly admirable. The world has never 
seen swifter, more active, more glad-hearted colonists 
than these singular Saints. It would be unfair to shut 
our eyes to such facts. In judging Mormonism, we 
must keep these constantly in view to prevent us from 
forming mere abstract and theoretical decisions, which 
will not in the least affect the future of Mormonism.” 
Brigham himself arrived in the valley July 24, 1847, 
aud the main body of the Mormons in the autumn of 
1848. The Salt Lake City was soon founded; public 
buildings, including a tabernacle, or temporary place for 
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siege, and till their fields with a plough in one hand 
and a rifle in the other. Moreover, experience had 
shown that elements of disunion existed even among 
themselves. So long as they were established in any 
of the settled states they could not exclude unbeliev- 
ers from among them. There must always be Gentile 
strangers who would intrude among the Saints for lu- 
cre’s sake, and form a nucleus around which disappoint- 
ed or traitorous members might rally and create inter- 
nal conflict. This could only be avoided by the trans- 
plantation of the Mormon commonwealth beyond the 
reach of foreign contact. Actuated by these reasons, 
the leaders who met to deliberate on the steps demand- 
ed by the crisis came to a decision which, adventurous 
as it then seemed, has since proved no less wise than 
bold. They resolved to migrate in a body far beyond 
the boundaries of the United States, and to interpose 
a thousand miles of wilderness between themselves and 
the civilized world. In the fastnesses of the Kocky 
Mountains, the Alps of North America, they determin- 
ed to seek that freedom, civil and religious, which was 
denied them by their countrymen. In a hymn com- 
posed for the occasion, they express this Phoctean reso- 
lution as follows : 

“We’ll burst off all onr fetters, and break the Gentile yoke; 

For loner it has beset us, but now it shall be broke. 

No more shall Jacob bow his neck; 

Henceforth he shall be great aud free 

In Upper California. 

Oh, that’s the land for me ! 

Oh, that’s the land for me !”— {Hymns, 353.) 

Their decision was announced to the Saints through- 
out the world by a General Epistle, which bears date 


public worship, promptly built ; manufactories and shops 
were also soon reared, an emigration fund established, 
and in a little while settlers poured in from all parts ot 
Europe and America; and perhaps a greater amount of 
physical comfort was enjoyed here than in any part of 
the world. As early as March, 1849, a convention was 
held at Salt Lake City, and a state organized under the 
name of Deseret, a word understood by the Mormons to 
signify “ the land of the honey-bee'’ (Ether, Book of Mor- 
mon , eh. i, § 3, p. 518). A Legislature was elected, and a 
Constitution framed and sent to Washington. Congress, 
however, refused to recognize the new state, and in Sep- 
tember organized the country occupied by the Mormons 
into the Territory of LTtah, of which Brigham Young 
was appointed governor by president Fillmore. District 
judges were also appointed by the federal government, 
but these were looked upon with great suspicion and 
mistrust by the Saints, who finally drove them out of 
the country in 1851, and openly defied and subverted 
the laws of the United States. In 1852 the “celestial 
law of marriage,” authorizing polygamy, was promul- 
gated and at once acted upon, notwithstanding that in 
1845 the heads of this self-same religious body had 
deemed it prudent to put forth a formal denial of any 
such phase of faith or practice in the following words: 
“Inasmuch as this Church of Christ has been reproached 
with the crimes of fornication and polygamy, we declare 
that we believe that one man should have but one wife, 
and one woman but one husband, except in the case of 
death, when either is at liberty to marry again.” In 
1853 the corner-stone of the great Temple, the plan of 
which, with all its details, was “ revealed” to president 
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Young:, was laid, so 
sure felt the Mor- 
mons that they had 
finally reached a spot 
where they could defy 
all opposition, and en- 
joy unmolested their 
most extravagant re- 
ligious or social no- 
tions. The United 
States government 
had no disposition to 
interfere with these, 
hut it felt itself out- 
raged in the removal 
of its officers, and in 
1854 a United States 
colonel arrived at Salt 
Lake City to be- 
come the successor 
of president Young 
as governor of the 
territory. This of- 
ficer, however, en- 
countered so much 
opposition that he found it expedient, after wintering 
in Salt Lake City without receiving the governor- 
ship, to formally resign his post, and he removed with 
his battalion of troops to California. No wonder that 
Young declared in a sermon to his people, “ I am and 
will be governor, and no power can hinder it until the 
Lord Almighty says, ‘ Ilrigham, you need not be govern- 
or any longer.’” During the next three years the col- 
lisions between the United States officers and the Saints 
became more and more frequent, and in the spring of 

1856 the whole of the former were forced to flee from 
the territory. A new appointment was finally made in 

1857 by the Washington government, and the appointee, 
accompanied by 2500 picked United States troops, sent 
to enforce order and submission to the United States 
laws. The Mormons were greatly exasperated against 
the federal government by this action, but were finally 
overawed; ami after a proclamation granting pardon to 
all Mormons guilty of treachery, etc., the Saints sub- 
mitted, and permanent peace was established. In 1871 
some of the Mormon leaders were indicted under the 
United States laws against bigamy, in order to force the 
Mormons to abandon the institution of polygamy. More 
recently president Young himself has been indicted, and 
mainly for the self-same purpose, though avowedly on 
a charge of conspiracy and murder, and has escaped trial 
only because of some informality or uncertainty respect- 
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ing the constitution of the court. By the Saints this 
result is looked upon as of providential interference. 
The proposition, it is asserted, has been semi-officially 
made, as from him, to abandon polygamy, on condi- 
tion that the United States government recognize the 
legitimacy of children heretofore born of polygamous 
marriages. This does not seem, however, in harmony 
with their printed declarations in very recent times. 
The Mormons in these assert their resolve to resist to 
the death all attempts to put down polygamy, and their 
firm belief that God will work miracles for them, as for 
his ancient saints, the Jews. (See Millennial Shir , vol. 
xxxii, passim, esp. p. 328. Comp. Rae, ] Vest weird by 
Rail , p. 116.) Mr. T. B. II. Steuhonse, formerly a Mor- 
mon elder and missionary, and editor of a Mormon 
paper, has issued a history of Mormonism, whose 
revelations of the internal workings of Mormonism 
are made impressive by the calmness and moderation 
of his language, and the official and indisputable evi- 
dence which lie has with assiduity gathered to sus- 
tain his revelations. lie insists upon it that the Mor- 
mons are not really in favor of polygamy, and will 
gladly give it up if they can be made to see that 
it is not an essential religious ordinance. By others, 
however, equally well informed, it is rumored that 
Brigham Young is preparing for another exodus of 
the entire community to regions yet more remote 
from the incursion of 
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civilization, which has 
so completely changed 
the character of Salt 
Lake City in the last 
five years. It will be 
borne in mind that in 
1 S6D the l’acific Rail- 
road opened up the 
country, so that it is 
no longer cut oil' from 
civilization. Genti!c3 
take up their residence 
in Salt Lake City free- 
ly, and have not the 
fear of their lives 
which was formerly, 
justly or unjustly, en- 
tertained; missionaries 
are preaching the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ in 
the midst of the peo- 
ple, and there is no 
dread of any power able 
to stop them, bev- 
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eral Protestant Christian churches have been organized 
there (1872), and a recent movement among the Mor- 
mons themselves, begun in 1869, and denominated as a 
body the “ Church of Zion,” and recently re-christened 
“The Liberal Institute,” repudiates the authority of 
Brigham Young and the hierarchy ; and though, like 
all reactions from priestly authority, its tendency is un- 
mistakably towards flagrant infidelity, for it advocates 
freedom of thought and action, it is nevertheless a sign 
of the weakening of the entire system. See Rae, West- 
ward by Rail, p. 157 sq. ; Ollivant, A Breeze from the 
Great Salt Lake, p. 82-90; Stenhouse, ch. lv sq. 

II. Sacred Writings of the Mormons.~( 1.) Their most 
important publication is of course the Book of Mormon , 
a work which, as it professes to be a new and more re- 
cent revelation than the Bible, is placed above the lat- 
ter in import and valne. Indeed, it really constitutes 
the Mormon Bible. In its published form it is a duo- 
decimo volume of 563 pages of small print. (The 
edition here referred to came to ns from Mr. Young 
himself, and was printed at Salt Lake City in 1871.) 
It is divided, in imitation of the Old Testament, into 
fifteen books, of unequal length, bearing the names of 
their supposed authors — Nephi (comp. 2 Macc. i, 36), 
Jacob, Enos, and the like — and professing to have been 
written (see p. 619) at different periods, each book being 
divided into chapters and numbered paragraphs. We 
insert a list of contents for fuller information : 


First Booi 

Language of the Record. 
Nephi’s Abridgment. 

Lehi’s Dream. 

Lehi departs into the wil- 
derness. 

Nephi slayeth Laban. 

Sariah complaius of Lehi’s 
Vision. 

Contents of the brass plates. 
Ishmael goes with Nephi. 
Nephi’s brethren rebel, and 
biud him. 

Lehi’s dream of the tree, 
rod, etc. 

Messiah and John prophe- 
sied of. 

Olive Branches broken off. 
Nephi’s Visiou of Mary. 

Do. the Crucifixion ofChrist. 
Do. darkness aud earth- 
quake. 

Great abominable chnrch. 
Discovery of the promised 
land. 

Bible spoken of. 

Book of Mormon and Iloly 
Ghost promised. 

Other books come forth. 
Bible aud Book of Mormon 
one. 

Second Boc 

Lehi to his sons. 

Opposition in all things. 
Adam fell that meu might be. 
Joseph saw our day. 

A choice seer. 

Writings grow together. 
Prophet promised to the 
Lamauites. 

Joseph’s prophecy on brass 
plates. 

Lehi buried. 

Nephi’s life sought. 

Nephi separated from Laman. 
Temple built. 

Skin of blackness. 

Priests, etc., consecrated. 
Make other plates. 

Isaiah’s words (by Jacob). 
Angels to a devil. 

Spirits and bodies reunited. 
Baptism. 

No kings upon this land. 
Isaiah prophesieth. 

Rod of the stem of Jesse. 
Seed of Joseph perish not. 
Law of Moses kept. 

Book oi 

Nephi anointed a king. 
Nephi died. 

Nephites aud Lamanites. 


of Nephi. 

Promises to the Gentiles. 

Two Churches. 

The work of the Father to 
commence. 

A mau in white robes 
(John). 

Nephites come to knowl- 
edge. 

Rod of Iron. 

The sons of Lehi take wives. 

Director found (ball). 

Nephi broke his bow. 

Directors work by faith. 

Ishmael died. 

Lehi and Nephi threatened. 

Nephi commanded to build 
a ship. 

Nephi about to be wor- 
shipped by his breth- 
ren. 

Ship finished and entered. 

Dancing in the ship. 

Nephi bound; ship driven 
back. 

Arrived on the promised 
land. 

Plates of ore made. 

Zeuos, Neutn, and Zenock. 

Isaiah’s Writings. 

Holy One of Israel. 

k of Nkpui. 

Christ shall show himself. 

Signs of Christ, birth aud 
death. 

Whisper from the dust, book 
sealed up. 

Priestcraft forbidden. 

Sealed book to be brought 
forth. 

Three witnesses behold the 
book. 

The words [read this, I pray 
thee]. 

Seal up the book again. 

Their priests shall contend. 

Teach with their learning 
and deuy the Holy Ghost. 

Rob the poor. 

A Bible, a Bible. 

Men judged of the Books. 

White and a delightsome 
people. 

W ork commenced among all 
people. 

Lamb of God baptized. 

Baptism by water and Holy 
Ghost. 

Jacob. 

A righteous branch from 
Joseph. 

Lamanites shall scourge you. 


More than one wife forbid- 
den. 

Trees, waves, and moun- 
tains obey us. 

Jews looked beyond the 
mark. 

Tame olive-tree. 

Nethermost part of the vine- 
yard. 

Fruit laid np against the 
season. 

Tue Boot 
Enos, thy sins are for- 
given. 

The Book 

Nephites waxed strong. 
Lamauites drink blood. 

The Boob 

Plates given to Amaron. 
Plates given to Chemish. 
Mosiah warned to flee. 
Zaraherala discovered. 
Engravings on a stone. 

The Words 
False Christs and Prophets. 

Book of 

Mosiah made king, and re- 
ceived. 

The plates of brass, sword, 
and director. 

King Benjamin teacheth the 
people. 

Their tent -doors towards 
the temple. 

Coming of Christ foretold. 

Record c 

A battle fought. 

Kiug Laman died. 

Noah made king. 

Abiuadi the prophet. 
Resurrection. 

Alma believed Abinadi. 
Abiuadi cast into prison and 
scourged with fagots. 
Waters of Mormon. 

The daughters of the La- 
manites stolen by King 
Noah’s priests. 

Records on plates of ore. 
Last tribute of wine. 
Lamanites’ deep sleep. 

The Boob 
Nehor slew Gideon. 

Amlici made king. 

Amlici slaiu in battle. 
Amlicites paiuted red. 

Alma baptized in Sidon. 
Alma’s preachiug. 

Alma ordained elders. 
Commanded to meet often. 
Alma saw au angel. 

Amulek saw an angel. 
Lawyers questioning Amu- 
lek. 

Coins named. 

Zeezrom the lawyer. 
Zeezrom trembles. 

Election spoken of. 
Melchizedek’s priesthood. 
Alma and Amulek stoned. 
Records burned. 

Prison reut. 

Zeezrom healed and bap- 
tized. 

Nehor’s desolation. 
Lamauites converted. 

Flocks scattered at Sebns. 
Ammon smote off arms. 
Ammon and King Lamoni. 
King Lamoni fell. 

Ammon and the Queen. 
Kiug and Queeu prostrate. 
Aaron, etc., delivered. 
Jernsalem built. 

Preaching in Jerusalem. 
Lamoui’s father convert- 
ed. 

Land Desolation and Boun- 
tiful. 

Anti-Nephi-Lehies. 

General council. 

Swords buried. 

1005 massacred. 

Lamanites perish by fire. 
Slavery forbidden. 


Another branch. 

Wild fruit had overcome. 
Lord of the vineyard wept. 
Branches overcome the 
roots. 

Wild branches plucked off. 
Sherem the Antichrist. 

A sign, Sherem smitten. 
Enos takes the plates from 
his father. 


of Enos. 

Records threatened by La- 
manites. 

Lamanites eat raw meat. 
of Jarom. 

Fortify cities. 

Plates delivered to Omni. 
of Omni. 

Coriantumr discovered. 

His parents came from the 
Tower. 

Plates delivered to Kiug 
Benjamin. 
of Mormon. 


Mosiah. 

Beggars not denied. 

Sons and daughters. 

Mosiah begau to reign. 
Ammon, etc., bouud and im- 
prisoned. 

Limhi’s proclamation. 
Twenty-fonr plates of gold. 
Seer and Translator. 


f Zeniff. 

King Limhi baptized. 

Priest and teachers labor. 
Alma saw an angel. 

Alma fell (dumb). 

King Mosiah’s sons preach 
to the Lamanites. 
Translation of Records. 
Plates delivered by Limhi. 
Translated by two stones. 
People back to the Tower. 
Records given to Alma. 
Judges appointed. 

King Mosiah died. 

Alma died. 

Kings of Nephi ended. 
of Ai.ma. 

Anti-Nephi-Lehies removed 
to Jershon, called Am- 
monites. 

Tremendous battle. 
Antichrist, Korihor. 
Korihor struck dumb. 

The devil in the form of an 
angel. 

Korihor trodden down. 
Alma’s mission to Zorara- 
ites. 

Rameumptom (holy stand). 
Alma on hill Onidah. 

Alma on faith. 

Prophecy of Zenos. 
Prophecy of Zeuock. 
Amulek’s knowledge of 
Christ. 

Charity recommended. 
Same spirit possess your 
body. 

Believers cast out. 

Alma to Ilelaman. 

Plates given to Ilelaman. 

24 plates and directors. 
Gazelem, a stone (secret). 
Liahona, or compass. 

Alma to Shiblou. 

Alma to Corianton. 
Unpardonable sin. 
Resurrection. 

Restoration. 

Justice in punishment. 

If Adam took the tree of 
life. 

Mercy rob justice. 

Moroni’s stratagem. 
Slaughter of Lamanites. 
Moroni’s speech to Zera- 
hemnah. 

Prophecy of a soldier. 
Lamanites’ covenant of 
peace. 
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Alma’s prophecy 400 years 
after Christ. 

Dwindle in unbelief. 

Alma’s strange departure. 
Amalickiah leadeth away 
the people, destroyeth the 
church. 

Standard of Moroni. 

Joseph’s coat rent. 

Jacob’s prophecy of Joseph’s 
seed. 

Fevers in the land, plants 
and roots for diseases. | 
Anialickiah’s plot. 

The king stabbed. 
Amalickiah marries the 
Queen, and is acknowl- 
edged kin*'. 

Formications by Moroni. 
Ditches filled with dead 
bodies. 

Annilickiahs oath. 

Pahoran appointed judge. j 
Army against king-iuen. 
Amalickiah slain. 

Ammoron made king. 
Bountiful fortified. 
Dissensions. 

2000 young men. 
Moroui’sepistle toAmmoron. 

Tue Book c 

Pahoran died. 

Pahoran appointed judge. 
Kishktimeu slew Pahoran. 
Pacumeui appointed judge. 
Zarahemla taken. 

Pacumeui killed. 

Coriantumr slain. 

Lamanites surrendered, 
lielaman appointed judge. 
Secret signs discovered, and 
Kishkumen stabbed. 
Gadiantou fled. 

Emigration northward. 
Cement houses. 

Many books and records, 
lielaman died. 

Nephi made judge. 

Nephites become wicked. 
Nephi gave tlie judgment- 
seat to Cezoram. 

Nephi and Lehi preached to 
the Lamanites. 

8000 baptized. 

Book o 


Ammoron’s answer. 
Lamanites made drunk. 
Moroni’s stratagem. 
Uelaman's epistle to Mo- 
roni. 

Helaman’s stratagem. 
Mothers taught faith. 
Lamanites surrendered. 

City of Autiparali taken. 
City of Cumeni taken. 

200 of the 2000 fainted. 
Prisoners rebel, slain. 

INI anti taken by stratagem. 
Moroni to the governor. 
Governor’s answer. 

King Pachas slain. 

Cords and ladders prepared. 
Nephihah taken. 

Teancum’s stratagem; siaiu. 
Peace established. 
Moronibah made command- 
er. 

lielaman dies. 

Sacred things; Shiblon. 
Moroni died. 

5400 emigrated north. 

Ships built by Uagoth. 
Sacred things committed to 
lielaman ; Shiblou died. 

f Hei.aman. 

Alma and Nephi surround- 
ed with fire. 

Angels admiuister. 

Cezoram and son murdered. 
Gadi an ton’s robbers. 
Gadianton’s robbers de- 
stroyed. 

Nephi’s prophecy. 
Gadiantou’s robbers are 
judges. 

Chiefjudge slain. 

Seantnm detected. 

Keys of the kingdom. 

Nephi taken away by the 
spirit. 

Famine in the land. 
Gadianton’s band destroyed. 
Famine removed. 

Samuel’s prophecy. 

Tools lost. 

Two days and a night, light. 
Sign of the crucifixion. 
Samuel stoned, etc. 

Angels appeared. 

' Nephi. 


Lachoneus chief judge. 
Nephi receives the Records. 
Nephi’s strange departure. 
No darkuess at uight. 
Lamanites became white. 
Giddianhi to Laclioneus. 
Gidgiddoni chief judge. 
Giddianhi slain. 
Zeninarihah hanged. 
Robbers surrendered. 
Mormon abridges the Rec- 
ords. 

Church began to be broken 
up. 

Government of the land de- 
stroyed. 

Chief judge murdered. 
Divided into tribes. 

Nephi raised the dead. 

Sign of the crucifixion. 
Cities destroyed, earth- 
quakes, darkness, etc. 

Law of Moses fulfilled. 
Christ appeared to Ne- 
philcs. 

Print of the nails. 

Nephi and others called. 
Baptism commanded. 
Doctrine of Christ. 

Christ the end of the law. 
Other sheep spoken of. 
Blessed are the Gentiles. 
Gentile wickedness on the 
land of Joseph. 

Isaiah’s words fulfilled. 
Jesus healed the sick. 
Christ blessed children. 
Little ones encircled with 
fire. 

Christ administered the sac- 
rament. 

Christ taught his disciples. 
Names of the Twelve. 


The Twelve taught the mul- 
titude. 

Baptism, Holy Ghost,andfire. 
Disciples made white. 

Jesus came, second time. 
Faith great. 

Christ breaks bread again. 
Miracle, bread and wine. 
Gentiles destroyed (Isaiah). 
Zion established. 

From Gentiles, to your seed. 
Sign, Father’s work com- 
menced. 

lie shall be marred. 
Gentiles destroyed (Isaiah). 
New Jerusalem built. 

Work commenced among all 
the tribes. 

Isaiah’s words. 

Saints did arise. 

Maiachi’s prophecy. 

Faith tried by the’ Book of 
Mormon. 

Children’s tongues loosed. 
The dead raised. 

I Baptism and Iloly Ghost. 
AH things common. 

Christ appeared third time. 
Moses’s Church. 

Three Nephites tarry. 

The Twelve caught up. 
Change upon their bodies. 

, Disciples raise the dead. 
Zarahemla rebuilt. 

Other disciples ordained in 
their stead. 

J Nephi died ; Amos kept the 
Records in his stead. 
Amos died, and his son 
Amos kept the Records. 

1 Prisons rent by the three. 

I Secret combinations. 

I Amaron hid Records. 


Book of Mobmox. 


Three disciples taken away. 

Mormon forbidden to 
preach. 

Mormon appointed leader. 

Samuel's prophecy fulfilled. 

Mormon makes a Record. 

Lands divided. 

The Twelve shall judge. 

Desolatiou lakeu. 

Women and children sacri- 
ficed. 

Mormon took the Records 
hid in Shim. 


Book of 

Twenty-four plates found. 
Jared cried unto the Lord. 
Jared went down to the val- 
ley of Nimrod. 

Deseret, honey-bee. 

Barges built. 

Decree of God, choice land. 
Free from bondage. 

Four years in tents at Mo- 
riauenmer. 

Lord talked three hours. 
Barges like a dish. 

Eight vessels, sixteen 
stones. 

Lord touched the stones. 
Finger of the Lord seen. 
Jared ’8 brother saw the 
Lord. 

Two stones given. 

Stones sealed up. 

Went aboard of vessels. 
Furious wind blew. 

344 days’ passage. 

Orihah anointed king. 

King Shale taken captive. 
Shule’s sou slew Noah. 

Jared carries his father 
u way captive. 

The daughter of Jared 
danced. 

Jared anointed king by the 
hand of wickedness. 

Book of 

Christ's words to theTwelve. 
Manner of Ordination. 

Order of Sacrament. 

Order of Baptism. 

Faith, Hope, Charily. 
Baptism oflittle children. 
Women fed on their hus- 
bands’ flesh. 

Daughters murdered and eat. 


Mormon repented of his 
oath and took command. 
Coming forth of Records. 
Records hid in Cumorah. 
2:50,500 Nephites slain. 

Shall not get gain by the 
plates. 

These things shall come 
forth out of the earth. 

The state of the world. 
Miracles cease, nnhelief. 
Disciples go into all the 
world and preach. 
Language of the Book. 
Etuer. 

Jared mnrdered, and Akisb 
reigned in his stead. 
Names of animals. 
Poisonous serpents. 
Riplakish's cruel reign. 
Morianton anointed king. 
Poisonous serpents de- 
stroyed. 

Many wicked kings. 

Moroni on Faith. 

Miracles by Faith. 

Moroni saw Jesus. 

New Jerusalem spoken ot 
Ether cast out. 

Records fiuished in the cav- 
ity of a rock. 

Secret combinations. 

War in all the land. 

King Shared murdered by 
his High-priest; the High- 
priest was murdered by 
Lib. 

Lib slain by Coriantumr. 
Dead bodies cover the land, 
aud none to bury them. 

2, OhO.OtiO of men slain. 

Hill Hamah. 

Cries rend the air. 

SleQt on their swords. 
Coriantumr slew Shiz. 

Do. fell to the earth. 
Records bid by Ether. 
Mokont. 

Sufferings of women and 
children. 

Cannot recommend them to 
God. 

Moroni to the Lamanites. 
420 years since the Sign. 
Records sealed up (Moroni). 
Gifts of the Spirit. 

God’s Word shall hiss forth. 


With the history, as will be noted from the synopsis 
furnished above, are mixed up long exhortations, visions, 
parables, religious meditations. These are in language 
imitating that of the English Bible, and some 8U0 pas- 
sages, including large portions of Isaiah, the Sermon on 
the Mount, and some verses of St. Paul’s Epistles, bear 
such strong resemblance that non-Mormon critics claim 
these passages to be directly copied, sometimes with 
slight variations which do not improve the sense (see 
Stenhouse, p. 538-543). The narrative, as a whole, is 
most tedious; there is not a trace of elevated, poetic, or 
religions feeling. The style is that of an uneducated 
person, glaring grammatical errors appearing on nearly 
every page, besides gross absurdities and anachronisms. 
Beyond the assertions that the book is the work of in- 
spired writers teaching true religion, and that revelations, 
miracles, and gifts of tongues are ever with the faithful, 
few of the doctrinal peculiarities of Morinonism can be 
gleaned from it. Materialistic notions of the Deity are 
hinted at (Ether, e\\. i, §8, p. 521,522). and infant baptism 
is forbidden (Moroni, ch. viii. § 2, p. 557), but with these 
exceptions it is free from heretical statements or novel 
dogmas. It asserts the perpetuity of miracles in the 
Church, and on this account the Irvingites were induced 
to send a deputation in the early stages of Mormon ism 
to express their sympathy with Joseph Smith. It is also 
most explicit in its condemnation of polygamy and free- 
masonry. It will lie remembered from the account fur- 
nished by Mr. Pratt of the early history of this strange 
work, that the original copy, engraved on golden plates, 
was in a tongue theu unknown to the world, and that 
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bv the aid of the “Urim and Thummim” the English 
version was obtained. According to the Mormon au- 
thority, the book was placed in Smith’s hands in the 
reformed Egyptian language, and we are also told that 
the way in which Smith translated was as follows: He 
sat behind a blanket hung across the room to keep the 
sacred records from profane eyes, and read oft', by the 
help of his ‘‘Urim and Thummim,” to Oliver Cowdery, 
of whom we have had occasion to speak before, who 
wrote down what the invisible “Prophet” gave as a 
translation, Smith himself being, as he confesses, but 
a “ poor writer.” A farmer by the name of Martin Har- 
ris supplied Smith with the necessary funds to get the 
work printed. Put before he so supplied Smith he went 
to New York to consult the late Prof. Anthon regarding 
the correctness of the Prophet’s translation, and took 
with him a copy of the characters on one of the plates. 
The Mormons assert that the professor declared the 
characters to be Egyptian, Chaldaic, Assyrian, and Ar- 
abic, and asked to see the original ( Pearl of Great Price , 
p. 45). But, according to Gentile authority, Prof. An- 
thon pronounced the extract furnished him to consist 
“of all kinds of crooked characters, disposed in col- 
umns, and evidently prepared by some person who had 
before him at the time a book containing various alpha- 
bets. Greek and Hebrew letters, crosses and flourishes, 
Homan letters, inverted or plaeed sideways, were ar- 
ranged and placed in perpendicular columns, and the 
whole ended in a rude delineation of a circle divided 
into various compartments decked with various strange 
marks, and evidently copied after the Mexican calendar 
given by Humboldt, but copied in such a way as not to 
betray the source whence it was derived,” and warned 
Harris against being the victim of roguery ( Letter in 
Mackey, p.82-34). A fae-simile, alleged to be identical 
with that shown to Prof. Anthon, is published in the 
Millennial Star (x v, 540) , and is here reproduced. It will 
be noticed by the philological student that these charac- 
ters have no resemblance to any existing ones, and are 
like nothing else but the scratches made by children for 
amusement when they begin to learn writing. Harris, 
however, lost not his faith by Prof. Antlion’s persua- 
sions, and, returning to Smith, continued to assist the 
preparation of the English version of the Book of Mor- 
mon until about 116 pages had been completed. The 
MS. of these Harris one day took to his house to show 
to his wife, probably to satisfy her that the money 
which he was furnishing for Smith’s support, and 
which he was expecting to supply for its publication, 
was well-spent. Herself a non-believer, she connived 
with others for the secret removal of the SIS. On 
this the “Prophet” produced a “revelation” ordering 
him not to retranslate the portion lost in the English 
version, lest the wicked, finding the two translations 
to differ, should scoff at God’s work ( Doctr . and Cor. 
xxxvi, p. 178 sq.). Shortly after Harris was moreover 
superseded in his position as scribe by Oliver Cowdery, 
but he remained faithful to Smith ; and when the work 
was ready for publication he furnished, as we have 
stated, all needed pecuniary aid, having even, in obedi- 
ence to a revelation (Doctr. and Cor. xliv, 3, p. 194-5), 
sold his farm to procure means for this purpose. In 
1830, finall_v, the Book of Mormon appeared, accompa- 
nied, as has been stated above by Mr. Pratt, with a decla- 
ration from eleven persons that they had seen the orig- 
inal plates from which this version had been prepared. 
This statement was necessary, as these were the only 
persons so privileged. No other human being has ever 
seen them. Like Macpherson’s Ossianic MSS., they 
have never been forthcoming, however loudly demand- 
ed, and of late years all knowledge of them has become 
traditional. The Mormons declare that no one else 
was allowed to see them ; and Joseph himself informs 
us that after he had “accomplished by them what was 
required at his hand,” , . . “ according to arrangements, 
the messenger called for them , and he [ the angel~[ has 
them in his charge until this dag ” ( Autobiog . eh. xiv). 



Controversial writers against Mormon ism are unani- 
mous in discarding this whole story of angel visits and 
gold plates as a pure invention, and brand Joseph Smith 
as an impostor. Yet there seems to be no ground for 
sueh a harsh judgment. That Smith had at one time 
in his possession metallic plates of some kind, with en- 
graved characters upon them, there appears no reason to 
doubt, if human testimony be accepted as evidence. 
Where and how he got the plates which he exhibited to 
a number of persons, and whether the Book of Mormon 
is a veritable interpretation of the characters on those 
plates, are very different questions. Again, whether or 
not the narrative presented is true anil of any impor- 
tance to the world as a subject of faith, are still different 
questions. Certain it is that Mormon apologists have 
thus far failed to account on reasonable principles for the 
close resemblance of portions of their inspired writings 
which they claim to be taken from speeches, exhorta- 
tions, and sermons said to have been delivered by ancient 
American prophets and apostles, who of course never 
saw, or could see, the English Bible as it now exists 
in its modern translation, and for the still more strange 
appearance in their writings of the errors of transla- 
tion existing in the English version made 1200 years 
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after the death of the last of these American seers 
(comp. Stenhouse, p. 538-545). Besides, Gentile po- 
lemics have brought forward evidence to show that, 
with the exception of certain illiterate and ungram- 
matical interpolations bearing on religious matters, the 
so-called Hook of Mormon was really borrowed or copied 
nearly verbatim from a MS. romance written by an or- 
dained minister named Solomon Spaulding, who was born 
at Ashford, Conn., in 1761, and was educated at Dart- 
mouth College (class of 1785), and who died in 1816 at 
Amity, l’a. It is unnecessary to go over the arguments 
pro and con. Sullicc it to say, that (/a/i-Mormons general- 
ly think them conclusive, while the “Saints” consider the 
whole story of Spaulding’s MS. romance a scandalous 
fabrication. There is unquestionable evidence that the 
said Spaulding did write something about the ancient 
inhabitants of America; that his MS. was intrusted for 
publication in 1812 to a bookseller named Paterson at 
Pittsburgh, l*a.; and that Spaulding dying before pub- 
lication, the MS. remained in Pittsburgh, where a copy 
of it was made by Sidney Higdon, then one of Pater- 
son’s compositors, but afterwards the associate of Joseph 
Smith in the promulgation of Mormon doctrines; and 
it is furthermore assorted by one of Spaulding’s brothers, 
from his recollection of portions of the MS., that it was 
identical with the Hook of Mormon, and that the latter 
was indeed the bona-lide work of his deceased brother; 
this statement being sustained by several of Mr. Spaul- 
ding's friends from their remembrance of the readings 
to which they had frequently listened. It is there- 
fore conjectured by anti-Mornionists that Higdon (into 
whose hands Spaulding's romance is supposed to have 
fallen for some time) gave it to his new associate to j 
further his purposes when he joined him in 1825), and 
that the latter — in whose soul there may have been 
some rude and gross religious notions and feelings — 
devised the ungrammatical interpolations. This theory 
acquires some probability from the fact that these re- 
ligions passages do not refer to the Old-World faiths and 
the practices of an ancient ritual, but to quite modern 
questions, such as interested the people of Western Xew . 
York about 1830. Calvinism, Universalism, Methodism, 
Millenarianism, Homan Catholicism are discussed, if 
not in name, yet in reality. But those who accept 
such statements as the true solution of the origin of 
this book must necessarily conclude that Joseph Smith 
was “a deliberate falsilicr and wilful impostor.” The 
most incisive writer on this subject — Joint Hyde, jun. 
(M or monism y its Leaders and Disciples), formerly a 
Mormon elder — unhesitatingly announces this as his 
own conclusion. Yet there is no good ground for such 
a position if it be considered that the Hook of Mormon 
was in preparation for publication when Smith first met 
Higdon, and that he was already noted as the discover- 
er of the gold plates. We cite the comments on this 
great question by Mr. Stenhouse, who, as he was him- 
self once a believer, is most likely to know whereof lie 
speaks, lie says: 

“To conclude that there was ‘wilful’ imposture in the 
origin of Mormonism is, in an argumentative sense, to 
‘ take arms against a sea of troubles’ to which there is no 
limit. There is, however, an easy solution of the difficulty 
respecting the origin of the book — i. e.,to admit honest 
credulity in Joseph Smith, in the persons who ‘witnessed 
nuio the world’ of t hat which they saw, nnd in all that 
follows in the history of the Mormon movement. Prob- 
ably, if Mr. Hyde were now to write on the subject, while 
he w >uld undoubtedly preserve the same powerful argu- 
ments against the divinity of the book, he would conclude 
that Joseph Smith was after all only an extraordinary 
‘spirit medium,’ and had been subjected to all the va- 
garies and caprices of that peculiar condition. In this 
solution of the dilliculty respecting Joseph’s claims there 
is a perfect consistency, and it harmonizes completely 
with the testimony both of the orthodox and the hetero- 
dox. It admits the claim of honesty in Joseph Smith and 
in his ‘witnesses,’ and equal honesty in those who have 
rejected their testimony and denounced the folly of their 
assertions. In brief, when Joseph Smith said that he had 
visions, dreams, and revelations, it is best to allow that lie 

E robably had all that experience: but when he clothed 
is communications with the sanctity of absolute and di- 


vine tmth, the acceptance or rejection of which was to be 
‘the salvatiou or damnation of the world,’ it was simply 
the operation and assertion of that yet unconiprehended 
niysterions influence that has been experienced by both 
good and bad men iu all ages and in all countries within 
the historical ken of inan. With the developments which 
have followed, the life of the Mormon Prophet is easily 
understood, lie was bnt the vehicle of ‘spirit communi- 
cation, ’and when he erred it was not intentional impost- 
ure or deliberate fraud , but in the native honesty of his 
simple nature he believed too much. ... It does not seem 
possible that he could have borne up through his whole 
life of persecution, aud have lived and died maintaining 
the truth of his story, if the book had been a fraud. . . . 
That some of those ancient inhabitants may have made 
aud engraved plates, aud that they did so for a purpose — 
whatever that might be— is very possible. The relics of 
sculpture and painting suggest also the probability of en- 
graving. Other persons besides Joseph Smith have dis- 
covered in the ground similar plates, beariug evidence of 
a great antiquity, and as time rolls on there may yet be 
many similar discoveries. There ueed be no dilliculty, then, 
in accepting Joseph’s story of rtnding the plates : it is what 
is claimed to be the contents of the plates that is incredible. 
If no living persou fabricated for Joseph Smith the Look of 
Mormon , and if Joseph did not use the mauuscript of Solo- 
mon Spaulding, the Mormon may very properly ask, ‘ Who, 
then, was the author of the book?’ To this query the 
Look of Abraham is the answer. (See below, 3.) In the 
preceding chapter, the Prophet’s ‘ translation’ of the papy- 
rus found with the Egyptian mummies is evidently uu- 
true; yet Joseph Smith sat with his amanuensis, nnd, by 
‘ the gift of God,’ believed he was giving a truthful trans- 
lation. The scientist says that the whole story is untrue ; 
that the Prophet’s version of the hieroglyphics is a perfect 
romance; that the hieroglyphics had no more allusion to 
the Abraham of Mosaic history than they had to do with 
Abraham the martyred president of the United States. 
When Joseph Smith translated the Look of Mormon by 
the means of his Urim and Thummim, the ‘reformed 
Egyptian’ was evidently not transformed before his eyes 
into the translated text, or ‘the gift and power of God* 
used peculiarly bad English. He gazed upon that Urim 
and Thummim until his mind became psychologized, and 
the impressions that he received he dictated to his scribe. 
With snch a conclusion, the anachronisms of the book, 
the quotations from the Old and New Testaments, and 
the language of modern preachers and writers are ac- 
counted for. That there is such a mental condition iu 
human life as clairvoyance, in which persons are strauge- 
ly operated upon, and can mentally perceive what to the 
natural eye is unseen, is a belief as old as the history of 
mail ; and that, when the mind ispyscliologized by a con- 
dition of its own, or by the operation of external influ- 
ences, singnlar impressions or revelations are had, few 
people to-day dispute. That Joseph Smith was in these 
experiences one of the most remarkable men that ever 
lived, those outside of Mormonism altogether, who knew 
him iutimately, testify. lie believed that his gifts were 
divine, and his impressions were revelations front the Al- 
mighty Creator. To insist that there were deliberate im- 
posture and deliberate falsehood at the origin of Mormou- 
ism is to challenge the veracity and honesty of the hun- 
dreds and thousands of persons who accept that faith 
and who testify that they know of its truth. It is more 
rational and consistent to admit that what snch a body 
of people allege that they have experienced is probably 
true In statement, than to* deny it and brand it as impost- 
ure; hut it does not follow that the interpretation which 
any of them put upon their experience is itself true. 
They may be fully persuaded that they have had visions, 
dreams, the ministering of angels, mid have heard I lie 
‘voice of God,’ all witnessing to the truth of the divinity 
of Mormonism, for all this has been asserted again and 
again by very many others besides Joseph Smith — men, 
and women too, who have claimed to have received di- 
vine missions. Outside of all religious enthusiasm, also, 
there are tens of thousands of men and women — sober, re- 
liable, and truthful in every relation and business of life — 
with as unchangeable convictions as ever the Mormons 
had that they have personally experienced nil these ex- 
traordinary phenomena. The* trouble with the Mormons 
and with all this class of believers is, not in what they 
have experienced, but the afrer-interpretntion that they 
may have put upon it. . . . There have been multitudes 
of persons in the world who have believed and asserted 
that to them, and to them only, God gave visions, dreams, 
angel-visits, the power of healing the sick and ‘casting 
out devils ;’ and they have declared that these were proofs 
of the heavenly origin of the faith which they proclaimed, 
and this it is that the Saints have been taught by the 
modern apostles to regard n< special and particular to 
them, while it has been a peculiarity common to the re- 
ligious experience of all the world, aiul is an evidence of 
nothing more than a certain condition of mind that ren- 
ders siich manifestations possible with persons adapted 
naturally to receive them. . . . That Joseph thought Mo- 
roni and some of those ancient personages whom he men- 
tions in his biography appeared to him is no doubt true; 
that they used him for their purposes Spiritualists all be- 
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lieve ; and when the origin of some of the great religions 
of the world is considered, there is not much cause for 
wonder that those persons who have accepted Mormon- 
ism, with all its crudities, should have honestly believed 
it. Millions have accepted Mohammed and his visions; 
many millions more have lived aud died in the faith of 
Buddha; Confucius has swayed a spiritual empire from 
ages long hefore the Christian sera; aud by these and 
other founders of religions systems, aud by many of their 
disciples, visions aud revelations, gifts and miraculous 
powers, have all been claimed" ( Rocky Mountain Saints, 
p. 546-555). 

To this solution of the question we are disposed sub- 
stantially to accede, with this exception, that we would 
refer the mental impression of visions, revelations, etc., 
to the hallucinations of an excited imagination rather 
than to clairvoyance or any other so-called spiritual in- 
fluence or communication. 

It may not be out of place here to add that Joseph 
Smith, while discredited among his own townsmen, 
elicited the testimony that from an early period he was 
regarded as a visionary and a fanatic. This fact is of 
the utmost importance as affording a clew to his real 
character, and an explanation of that otherwise unac- 
countable tenacity of purpose and moral heroism dis- 
played in the midst of fierce persecution. A mere im- 
postor — i. e. a person who did not, in some sense or 
other, partly believe in his own mission, but who, on the 
contrary, felt that he was simply the liar and cheat that 
people called him — would have broken down under such a 
tempest of opposition and hate as Smith’s course excited. 

(2.) The chief authority on Mormon doctrine is The 
Book of Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, selected from the Revelations 
of God, by Joseph Smith, president. “This work is to 
the Mormon Bible,” says Burton (p. 447 sq.), “ what the 
Vedanta is to the Vedas, the Talmud to the O. T., the 
Traditions to the Gospel, and the Aliadis to the Koran 
— a necessary supplement of amplifications and explana- 
tions.” The first edition, published in 1833, differs much 
from the later ones, and was subsequently suppressed. 
The work consists of two distinct parts: p. 1-61 contain 
seven lectures on faith, originally delivered before a 
class of elders at Ivirtland, and it seems probable that 
they were written by Kigilon, who was really the theo- 
logical founder, though he is only recognised as the lit- 
erary assistant ( Doctr . and Coo. sec. ii). In them are 
some very curious statements; and it is believed that 


whatever there is in it of materialism was introduced 
by Higdon, and with it many other strange departures 
from the theology of the Book of Moimon. Thus, e. g., 
it is inferred in the Doctr. and Cov., from Heb. xi, 3, that 
faith is “ the principle of power existing in the bosom 
of God by which the worlds were framed, and that if 
this principle or attribute were taken from the Deity, 
he would cease to exist” (Lect. i, 13-17, p. 3). Again : 
“ When a man works by faith, he works by mental ex- 
ertion instead of physical force. It is by words, instead 
of exerting his physical powers, with which every be- 
ing works by faith” (Lect. vii, 3, p. 55). Many other pe- 
culiar doctrines are here set forth. The second part, 
entitled Covenants and Commandments, consists of the 
revelations given to Smith at various times, and is ev- 
idently by a different hand from the Lectures. The 
style and grammar betray the editor of the English ver- 
sion of the Book of Mormon. The Covenants and Com- 
mandments resemble in form the Koran : both works 
contain divine revelations; much in both is only of 
temporary interest, and both afford undesigned mate- 
rials for the life of their authors. But all the merits 
of the Koran are absent and all its defects present in 
the work of Joseph Smith. The revelations were given 
to a great number of persons, but always through the 
medium of Joseph Smith. They refer to various sub- 
jects : the organization, worship, and hierarchy of the 
Church; instructions in faith and morals, prophecies, 
visions, parables, interpretations of Scripture, directions 
to individuals about their acts, preachings, journey ing% 
for the promotion of the faith, and concerning the affairs 
and needs, spiritual and temporal, of the Church. There 
are also two addresses of the Prophet to the Saints in 
Xauvoo, delivered in writing only ; minutes of the High 
Council (February 17, 1834), declarations of the Church 
on marriage and governments, and an account of the 
martyrdom of Joseph Smith and his brother. Those 
sections relating to the organization of the Church and 
the duties of the ministry are placed first, then the por- 
tions chiefly treating of faith and practice; lastly, those 
that relate mainly to individuals and to temporary cir- 
cumstances. 

(3.) Many other revelations, translations, prophecies, 
addresses, etc., of Smith were published in the periodi- 
cals of the sect, all of which are regarded as of author- 
ity. Some of these have been collected into a pam- 
phlet, entitled The Pearl 
of Great Price , being a 
choice Selection from the 
Great Revelations, Trans- 
lations, and Narrations 
of Joseph Smith (Liver- 
fiool, 1851). In this book 
is set forth the theory 
that Mormonism is the 
revival of the primitive 
religion revealed to Adam 
(see also Doctr. and Cov. 
Lect. ii, p. 8 sq. ; Cove- 
nants and, Comm, iii, 18- 
29, p. 78). A similar the- 
ory is found in the Ko- 
ran. There also appears 
a translation, with fac- 
similes, of some Egyptian 
papyrus rolls, procured 
from a travelling show- 
man. Smith declared 
these rolls to be written 
by Abraham, narrating 
his stay in Egypt. An 
eminent French Egypt- 
ologist, M. Deveria, of the 
Museum of the Louvre at 
Paris, hefore whom the fac- 
similes were laid, showed 
that they represent the 
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resurrection of Osiris, a funerary disk, and a painting 
from a funerary MS. This deviation of M. Deveria’s 
translation from Smith’s would naturally again lead to 
the supposition that the would-be prophet intentionally 
played olfa tietitious translation as an exact rendering 
of the original papyri. This theory need not, however, 
be espoused, as has been well shown by Mr. Stenhouse : 
“With the Prophet’s story of the supposed Book of 
Abraham placed side by side with the translation of 
the papyrus by the scientist, the reader may possibly 
conclude that Joseph Smith imposed upon the credulity 
of the Saints, and hence that the claim throughout this 
work that Joseph was sincere is here unsupported. The 
author, notwithstanding, still clings to the assertion that 
Joseph believed sincerely that he was inspired, and the 
pride with which he gave this translation to the world 
supports that conclusion. Ilad he ever doubted the 
correctness of his translation, he never would have giv- 
en to the public the fac-simile of the characters and his 
translation of them. Joseph Smith at this time was 
over thirty years of age, and had passed through too 
rough an experience to have risked his reputation upon 
anything about which he had the slightest doubt. If 
the translation of the scientist is correct, and it bears 
upon its face evidence to that effect, then Joseph was as 
much deceived as many others have been before and since 
who have laid claim to the possession of divine and su- 
pernatural powers and the receiving of revelations." 
Those who may be interested in these Egyptian an- 
tiquities and the variability of the two translators will 
do well to consult Stenhouse, p. 512 to 519. The Pearl 
of Great Price, contains also two different accounts of 
the creation, both made up out of Gen. i. A translation 
is given of Matt, xxiii, 39, and xxiv, differing from the 
Authorized Version in containing additions to the ex- 
tent of one third, entirely unsupported by any MS. or 
version. There are some other fragments, absurd but 
unimportant, except as showing the audacity of the 
author. The “ translations" are portions of a transla- 
tion of the whole Bible. said to exist in MS., in the 
hands of the Mormon leaders. Some further extracts 
have appeared in periodicals; the text is altered to suit 
Mormon doctrines, and large additions made. It is as- 
serted bv the Mormons that the Authorized Version 
has been fraudulently corrupted, and that this “transla- 
tion" alone represents the original and true form. Oth- 
er revelations are also said to exist in MS., to be pub- 
lished when the world is ripe for them. 

III. Mormon Doctrines. — The creed of the Morrnon- 
ists would naturally he supposed to be embodied in the 
Book of Mormon. This is not the case, however. The 
theology as there embodied differs but little from or- 
thodox Trinitarianism. But this is by no means the 
real creed of the Latter-day Saints. Indeed, it is not 
an easy matter to set forth exactly and clearly the prin- 
ciples of Mormon theology. First, there is the theory 
of continuous revelation abiding in the Church (see Pre- 
face to II gum -book [T*5GJ ; Compendium of the Faith 
ami Doctrines, p. 43-47). Secondly, Mormon theology 
abounds in such an extraordinary admixture of truth 
and superstition, of philosophy ami fanaticism, that it is 
diflieult to disentangle them and reduce them to any- 
thing like an orderly system. The only document at 
all resembling a creed is published in the Pearl of Great 
Price, p. 55 sq., and in the pamphlet entitled The Pise, 
Progress, and Travels of the Church of .Iesus Christ of 
JjUtter-dng Saints; being a series of Answers to Ques- 
tions, by Uro. George A. Smith (Salt Lake City, 1*72, 
8vo), p. 10, -11. It is from the pen of Joseph Smith, and 
was compiled by him in 1*12. We insert it here in full : 

“First. We believe in God, the Eternal Father, and in 
his Son Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. 

“We believe that men will be punished for their own 
sins, and not for Adam's transgression. 

“Wc believe that through the atonement of Christ all 
mankind may be saved by obedience to the laws and or- 
dinances of the Gospel. 

“We believe that these ordinances are: 1, Faith in the 


Lord Jesus Christ ; 2, Repentance ; 3, Baptism by immer- 
sion for the remission of sins ; 4, Laying on of hands for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

“We believe that a man must be called of God, by 
* prophecy, and by laying on of hands’ by those who are ill 
authority, to preach the Gospel and administer in the or- 
dinances thereof. 

“ We believe in the same organization that existed in 
the primitive Church, viz. nposlles, prophets, pastors, 
teachers, evangelists, etc. 

“We believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, revela- 
lation, visions, healing, interpretation of tongues, etc. 

“We believe the Biole to be the Word of God, as far as 
it is translated correctly; we also believe the Book of 
Jlormou to he the Word of God. 

“We believe all that God has revealed, all that he does 
now reveal, and we believe that he will yet reveal many 
great and important things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God. 

“We believe in the literal gathering of Israel and in 
the restoration of the Teu Tribes; that Zion will be built 
upon this continent; that Christ will reign personally 
upon the earth, and that the earth will be renewed and 
receive its paradisaic glory. 

“ We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty God 
according to the dictates of our conscience, and allow all 
men the same privilege, let them worship how, where, or 
what they may. 

“We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, rul- 
ers, and magistrates; in obeying, honoring, and sustain- 
ing the law. 

“ We believe in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, 
virtuous, and in doing good to all men; indeed, we may 
say that we follow the admonition of Paul, ‘We believe 
all things, we hope all things;’ we have endured many 
things, and hope to be able to endure all things. If there 
is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good report, or praise- 
worthy, we seek after these things.” 

A more perfect and complete copy is furnished by Mr. 
Orson Pratt, which we also insert, as it is now seldom 
to be reached in this detailed and explanatory form, and 
on many points clearly elucidates the strange views of 
these Saints. (See, however, Burton, p. 4C7-480.) 

“ We believe in God, the Eternal Father, and iu bis Son 
Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost, who bears record of 
them, the same throughout all ages and forever. 

“We believe that all mankind, by the transgression of 
their first parents, and not hy their own sins, were brought 
under the curse and penalty of that transgression, which 
consigned them to an eternal banishment from the pres- 
ence of God, and their bodies to an endless sleep in the 
dust, never more to rise, and their spirits to endless mis- 
ery under the power of Satan ; and that, iu this awful 
condition, they were utterly lost and fallen, and had no 
power of their own to extricate themselves therefrom. 

“We believe that through the sufferings, death, and 
atonement of Jesus Christ all mankind, without one ex- 
ception, are to be completely and fully redeemed, both 
body and spirit, from the endless banishment and enrse 
to which they were consigned by Adam’s transgression ; 
and that this universal salvation and redemption of the 
whole human family from the endless penalty of the orig- 
inal sin is effected without any conditions whatsoever on 
their part; that is, that they are not required to believe, 
or repent, or be baptized, or do anything else, in order to 
be redeemed from that penalty; for whether they believe 
or disbelieve, whether they repent or remain impenitent, 
whether they are baptized or unbaptized, whether they 
keep the commandments or break them, whether they 
are righteous or unrighteous, it will make no difference 
iu relation to their redemption, both soul and body, from 
the penalty of Adam’s transgression. The most righteous 
man that ever lived on the earth, and the most wicked 
wretch of the whole human family, were both placed un- 
der the same curse without any transgression or agen- 
cy of their own, and they both alike will be redeemed 
from that curse without any agency or conditions on their 
part. Paul says (Koin. v, IS), ‘ Therefore, as by the offence 
of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation; 
even so, by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men unto the justification of life.’ This is the 
reason why all men are redeemed from the grave. This 
is the reason that the spirits of all men are restored to 
their bodies. This is tne reason that all men are re- 
deemed from their first banishment and restored into the 
presence of God. And this is the reason that the Saviour 
said (John xii, i!2), 4 If I be lifted up from the earth, I will 
draw all men unto me.* After this full, complete, and 
universal redemption, restoration, and salvation of the 
whole of Adam’s race, through the atonement of Jesus 
Christ, without faith, repentance, baptism, or any other 
works, then all and every one of them will enjoy eternal 
life nnd happiness, never more to be banished front the 
presence of God ij theg themselves have committed no sin; 
for the penalty of the original sin can have no more power 
over them at nil, for Jesus hath destroyed its power, and 
broken the bands of the first death, and obtained the vic- 
tory over the grave, and delivered all its captives, and 
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restored them from thyir banishment into the presence 
of his Father ; hence eternal life will then be theirs, if 
they themselves are not found transgressors of some law. 

“We believe that all mankind, in their infant state, are 
incapable of knowing good aud evil, and of obeying or 
disobeying a law ; and that therefore there is no law giv- 
en to them, aud that where there is no law there is no 
transgression ; hence they are innocent, aud if they should 
all die in their infant state they would enjoy eternal life, 
not being transgressors themselves, neither accountable 
for Adam’s sin. 

“We believe that all mankind, in consequence of the 
fall, after they grow np from their infant state and come to 
the years of understanding, know good and evil, and are 
capable of obeying or disobeying a law, and that a law is 
giveu against doing evil, and that the penalty atlixed is a 
second banishment from the presence of God, both body 
aud spirit, after they have beeu redeemed from the first 
banishment aud restored into his presence. 

“We believe that the peualty of this second law can 
have no effect upon persons who have not had the privi- 
lege in this life of becoming acquainted therewith ; for 
although the light that is in them teaches them good and 
evil, yet that light does not teach them the law against 
doing evil, nor the penalty thereof. And although they 
have done things worthy of many stripes, yet the law can- 
not be brought to bear against them and its peualty be 
inflicted, because they can plead ignorauce thereof. 
Therefore they will be jndged, not by the revealed law 
which they have beeu ignorant of, but by the law of their 
conscience, the peualty thereof being a few stripes. 

“ We believe that all who have done evil, having a 
knowledge of the law, or afterwards in this life coming 
to the knowledge thereof, are under its peualty, which is 
not inflicted in this world, bnt in the world to come. 
Therefore such in this world are prisoners, shut np under 
the sentence of the law, awaiting with awful fear for the 
time of judgment, when the penalty shall be inflicted, con- 
signing them to a second banishment from the presence of 
their Redeemer, who had redeemed them from the penalty 
of the first law. I5nt, inquires the sinner, is there no way 
for my escape? Is my case hopeless? Can I not devise 
someway by which 1 can extricate myself from the pen- 
alty of this second lair, and escape this second banishment t 
The answer is— If thon canst hide thyself from the all- 
searching eye of an omuipreseut God, that he shall not 
find thee, or if thou canst prevail with him to deny justice 
its claim, or if thou canst clothe thyself with power and 
contend with the Almighty, aud prevent him from exe- 
cuting the sentence of the law, then thou canst escape. 
If thou canst cause repentauce, or baptism in' water, or 
any of thine own works to atone for the least of thy trans- 
gressions, then thou canst deliver thyself from the awful 
penalty that awaits thee. But be assured, O sinner, that 
thou canst not devise auy way of thiue own to escape, nor 
do anything that will atone for thy sins. Therefore thy 
case is hopeless unless God hath devised some way for 
thy deliverance ; but do not let despair seize upon thee, 
for though thou art under the sentence of a broken law, 
aud hast no power to atone for thy sins and redeem thy- 
self therefrom, yet there is hope in thy case, for he who 
gave the law has devised a way for thy deliverance. That 
same Jesus who hath atoned for the original siu, aud will 
redeem all mankind from the penalty thereof, hath also 
atoned for thy sins, and offereth salvation and deliverance 
to thee on certain conditions to be complied with on thy 
part. 

“We believe that the first condition to be complied 
with on the part of sinners is to believe in God, and in the 
sufferings and death of his Sou Jesus Christ to atone for 
the sins of the whole world, and in his resurrection aud 
ascension on high to appear in the presence of his Fa- 
ther to make intercession for the children of men, and in 
the Iloly Ghost, which is given to all who obey the Gos- 
pel. 

“That the second condition is to repent— that is, all who 
believe according to the first coudition are required to 
come humbly before God and confess their sins with a 
broken heart and contrite spirit, and to turn away from 
them, and cease from all their evil deeds, and make res- 
titution to all they have in any way injured, as far as it is 
in their power. 

“ That the third coudition is to be baptized by immer- 
sion in water, in the name of the Father, Son, and IIolv 
Ghost, for remission of sins; and that this ordinance is to 
be administered by one who is called and authorized of 
Jesus Christ to baptize; otherwise it is illegal and of no 
advantage, nnd not accepted by him ; and that it is to be 
administered only to those persons who believe aud re- 
pent according to the two preceding conditions. 

“And that the fourth condition is to receive the laying 
on of hands in the name of Jesus Christ for the gift of the 
Holy Ghost; aud that this ordinance is to be adminis- 
tered by the apostles or elders whom the Lord Jesus hath 
called and authorized to lay on hands; otherwise it is of 
no advantage, being illegal in the sight of God ; aud that 
it is to be administered only to those persons who believe, 
repent, and are baptized into this Church, according to the 
three preceding conditions. These are the first condi- 
tions of the Gospel. AH who comply with them receive 


forgiveness of sins and are made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost. Through these conditions they become the adopt- 
ed sons aud daughters of God. Throngh this process they 
are born again, first of- water and then of the Spirit, and 
become children of the kingdom — heirs of God — saiuts of 
the Most High— the Church of the first-born — the elect 
people, aud heirs to a celestial inheritance eternal in the 
presence of God. After complying with these principles, 
their names are enrolled in the book of the names of the 
righteous. 

“ They are then required to be humble, to be meek and 
lowly in heart, to watch and pray, to deal justly ; aud in- 
asmuch as they have the riches of this world, to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, according to the dictates 
of wisdom and prudence ; to comfort the afllicted, to bind 
up the broken-hearted, and to do all the good that is iu 
their povver; aud, besides all these things, they are re- 
quired to meet together as often as circumstances will 
admit and partake of bread and wine, in remembrance of 
the broken body and shed blood of the Lord Jesns ; and, 
in short, to continue faithful to the end in all the dnties 
enjoined upon them by the word and Spirit of Christ. 

‘“It is the duty and privilege of the saints thus organ- 
ized upon the everlasting Gospel to believe in and eujoy 
ail the gifts, powers, and blessings which flow from the 
Holy Spirit. Such, for instance, as the gifts of revelation, 
prophecy, visions, the ministry of angels, healing the sick 
by the laving on of hands in the name of Jesus, the work- 
ing of miracles, and, in short, all the gifts as mentioned 
in Scriplnre, or as enjoyed by the ancient saints.’ We 
believe that, inspired apostles and prophets, together with 
all the officers as mentioned in the New Testament, are 
necessary to be iu the Church in these days. 

“We believe that there has been a general and awful 
apostasy from the religion of the New Testament, so that 
all the known world have been left for centuries withont 
the Church of Christ among them ; without a priesthood 
authorized of God to administer ordinances; that every 
one of the churches has perverted the Gospel, some iu one 
way and some in another. For instance, almost every 
Church has done away ‘ immersion for remission of sins' 
Those few who have practiced it for remission of sins 
have done away the ordinance of the * laying on of hands' 
upon baptized believers for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
Again, the few who have practiced the last ordinance 
have perverted the first, or have done away the ancient 
gifts, powers, and blessings which flow from the Holy 
Spirit, or have said to inspired apostles and prophets, We 
have no need of yon in the body of these days. Those 
few, again, who have believed in and contended for the 
miraculous gifts and powers of the Holy Spirit have per- 
verted the ordinances or done them away. 

“We believe that there are a few sincere, honest, and 
humble persons who are striving to do according to the 
best of their understanding; bnt iu many respects they 
err in doctrine because of false teachers and the precepts 
of men ; and that they will receive the fulness of the Gos- 
pel with gladness as soon as they hear it. 

“ The gospel in the Book of Mormon is the same as that 
in the New Testament, aud is revealed iu great plainness, 
so that no one who reads it can misunderstand its princi- 
ples. It has been revealed by the angel to be preached as 
a witness to all nations ; first to the Gentiles and then to 
the Jews; then cometh the downfall of Babylon — thus 
fulfilling the vision of John, which he beheld on the Isle 
of Patmos (Rev. xiv, 6-S). 

“Many revelations aud prophecies have been given to 
this [i. e. the Mormon] Church since its rise, which have 
been printed and sent forth to the world. These also con- 
tain the gospel in great plainness, and instructions of in- 
finite importance to the Saints. They also unfold the 
great events that await this generation ; the terrible judg- 
ments to be poured forth upon the wicked, and the bless- 
ings and glories to be given to the righteous. We be- 
lieve that God will continue to give revelations by visions, 
by the ministry of angels, and by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, until the Saiuts are guided into all truth; 
that is, until they come iu possession of all the truth 
there is in existeuce, and are made perfect in knowledge. 
So long, therefore, as they are ignorant of anything past, 
present, or to come, so long, we believe, they will eujoy 
the gift of revelation. And when in their immortal and 
perfect state— when they enjoy ‘the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fulness of Christ’— when they are made perfect 
iu one, and become like their Saviour, then they will be 
in possession of all knowledge, wisdom, aud intelligence; 
then all things will be theirs, whether principalities or 
powers, thrones or dominions ; and, iu short, then they 
will be filled with all the fulness of God. Then they will 
no longer need revelation. 

“We believe that wherever the people enjoy the relig- 
ion of the New Testament, there they enjoy visions, reve- 
lations, the ministry of angels, etc. ; and that wherever 
these blessings cease to be enjoyed, there they also cease 
to eujoy the religion of the New Testament. 

“We believe that God has raised up this Church in or- 
der to prepare a people for his second coming in the 
clonds of heaven, in power and great glory ; and that then 
the saints who are asleep in their graves will be raised, 
and reign with him on earth a thousand years. 
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“ We believe that great and terrible judgments await 
the nations of the wicked, and that after the message of 
the Book of Mormon has been snfficiently sounded in their 
ears, if thev reject it, they will be overthrown aud wasted 
away until the earth shall no louger be encumbered with 
them. Mew and unheard-of plagues will sweep through 
the nations, baffling the skill of the most experienced and 
learned physicians, depopulating whole cities and towns, 
aud carrying off millions of wretched beings in every 
quarter ot' our globe. Nations, no longer restrained by 
the Spirit of God, which will cease striving in them, will 
rise against nations, till the whole earth, comparatively 
speaking, shall be tilled with blood and carnage. Thrones 
and empires shall be cast down — new governments will 
be erected but to meet with the same late. Peace shall 
be taken from among the nations, aud it shall happen as 
with the Papists so with the Protestants, as with their 
ministers so with the people whom they have deceived— 
they shall all fall into the ditch and perish together be- 
cause they reject the voice of the Lord from the heavens, 
and the voice of his servants whom he hath sent to tes- 
tify against their wickedness and prepare the way of the 
Lord for his second coming. 

“But the righteous shall escape, for the Lord shall 
gather them from ail nations nuto a land of peace, aud his 
arms shall be stretched out over them, and his glory shall 
be upon them for a defeuce, and ‘they shall be the only 
people under heaven that shall not be at war with one 
another,’ for thus hath the Lord spoken. 

“ We believe that in this generation a house of the Lord 
shall he built by the Saints upon Mount Zion, and a cloud 
of glory shall rest upou it by day and the shining of a 
flaming fire by night, and that the face of the Lord will 
be unveiled, mid the pure in heart shall see him and live. 
O Zion, how glorious are thy habitations, and how blessed 
are thy children ! Many people shall come unto thee to 
be taught in the ways or the Lord and instructed in his 
paths; for out of thee shall proceed forth a perfect law 
which shall establish righteousness in the earth. 

“ We believe that the ten tribes of Israel, with the dis- 

f iersed of Judah, shall soon he restored to their own 
ands, according to the covenants which God made with 
their ancient fathers, and that when this great work of 
restitution shall take place the power of God shall be 
made manifest in signs aud wonders, and mighty deeds 
far exceeding anything that took place in their exodus 
from Egypt. Jerusalem will he rebuilt, together with a 
glorious temple, and the Lord shall visit them also, as 
well as his saints in Zion. In that day the name of the 
Lord shall become great unto the ends of the earth, and 
all nations shall serve and obey him, for the wicked shall 
have perished out of the earth. 

“ We believe that all persons who wish to escape the 
judgments of great Babylon must come out from among 
both the Papists and tlie Protestants, for they are the 
whore of all the earth, and have made the nations drunk 
with their abominations, and are to be burned by fire; 
therefore woe nuto that man or woman that shall* stand 
in connection with them, for the hour of their judgmeut 
is at hand. 

“Aud we now bear testimony to all, both small and 
great, that the Lord of Hosts hath sent us with a message 
of glad tidings — the everlasting gospel, to cry repentance 
to the nations, and prepare the way of his second coming. 
Therefore rejient, O ye nations, both Gentiles and Jews, 
and cease from all your evil deeds, and come forth with 
broken hearts and contrite spirits, and be baptized in wa- 
ter, in the name of the Father, Son, and lloly Ghost, for 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy' 
Spirit, by the laying on of the hands of the apostles or el- 
ders of this Church ; and signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve, and if they continue faithful to the end they shall 
be saved. But woe unto them that hearken not to the 
message which God has now sent, for the day of ven- 
geance and burning is at band, and they shall not escape. 
Therefore remember, O reader, and perish not !" 

The reader will notice that Mr. Pratt docs not dwell 
at any length upon the first article, but simply restates 
in other words what is embodied in the Confession. Yet 
this very article has given rise to a most materialistic 
tendency, developing in some points into pantheism. 
The explanatory statements which they have from time 
to time given to this article warrant the assertion that, 
while they profess belief in the Trinity, their Godhead 
is formed on Buddhistic principles, and develops a sys- 
tem of anthropomorphism which has never been equalled 
by any heretic sect of the Christian Church, though it 
was approached by the Egyptian monks whom Theopli- 
ilus (q.v.) anathematized in the fourth century. The 
Mormons explain that God was once a man, who has, 
however, so advanced in intelligence and power that he 
may now be called (comparatively speaking) perfect, 
infinite, etc., hut that he has still the form and figure of 
a man; he has even “legs,” as is evident (according to 


Mr. Orson Pratt’s utterances in sermons, etc.) from his 
appearance to Abraham ; though he has this advantage 
over his creatures that “he can move up or down through 
the air without using them.” The following is an ex- 
tract from one of their popular catechisms bearing on the 
subject : “ Q. 28. What is God ? A . lie is a material in- 
telligent personage, possessing both body and parts. — 
Q. 38. Doth he also possess passions? .1. Yes; he eats, 
he drinks, he loves, he hates. — Q. 44. Can this being oc- 
cupy two distinct places at once? A. No” ( Latter-day 
Saints 1 Catechism, quoted in Morm. lllust. p. 43). To 
the same effect we read in the Mormon Ilymn-book 
(p. 349): 

“The God that others worship is not the God for me : 
lie has no parts nor body, and cannot hear nor see.” 

A local residence is assigned to this anthropomorphic 
deity : he lives, we are told, “ in the planet Kv/ob ” (Seer, 
p. 70, and Millen. Star, xiv, 531). Moreover, as lie pos- 
sesses the body and passions of a man, so his relations to 
his creatures are purely human. St. Hilary of Poitiers 
asserts that some Arians attacked orthodoxy by the fol- 
I lowing argument: “Deus pater non erat, quia neque ei 
flius; nam si filius, neccsse est ut et famina sit” (llil, 
adv. Const.'). The conclusion thus stated as an absurdity 
in the 4tli century the Mormons embrace as an axiom 
in the 19th. “/« minuli primordiis, Deo erat famina 

is an article of their creed ( Patr . Order, p. 1, and p. 15; 
also Seer, i, 38, 103). No existence is “created;” all 
beings are “begotten.” The superiority of the Mor- 
mon God over his creatures consists only in the great- 
er power which he has gradually attained by growth 
in knowledge, lie himself originated in “the union 
of two elementary particles of matter” (Gunnison, p. 
49), and by a progressive development reached the 
human form. Thus we read that “ God, of course, was 
once a man, and from manhood by continual progres- 
sion became God; and he has continued to increase 
from his manhood to the present time, and may con- 
tinue to increase without limit. And man also may 
continue to increase in knowledge anil power as fast as 
he pleases.” And again : “ If man is a creature of eter- 
nal progression, the time must certainly arrive when he 
will know as much as God now knows” ( Milieu . Star, 
xiv, 386). This is in strict accordance with the fol- 
lowing words of Joseph Smith : “ The weakest child of 
God which now exists upon the earth will possess more 
dominion, more property, more subjects, and more power 
anil glory than is possessed by Jesus Christ or by liis 
I Father; while at the same time they will have their do- 
. minion, kingdom, and subjects increased in proportion” 
(Mill. Star, vol. vi, quoted in Morm. lllust.). An apos- 
i tie carries this view into detail as follows: “Wliat will 
man do when this world is filled up? Why, he will 
make more worlds, and swarm out like bees from the old 
world. And when a farmer has cultivated his farm, 
and raised numerous children, so that the space is be- 
ginning to be too strait for them, he will say, My sons, 
yonder is plenty of matter, yo and organize a world and 
people it" (P. Pratt, in Millen. Star, xiv. 663, ami Seer, 

I i, 37). This doctrine of indefinite development nat- 
urally passes into polytheism. Accordingly, the Mor- 
mon theology teaches that there are gods innumer- 
able, with different degrees of dignity aud power. It 
was revealed to Joseph Smith that the first verse of 
Genesis originally stood as follows: “The Head God 
brought forth the Gods, with the heavens, and the 
earth” (Millen. Star, xiv, 455). The same prophet also 
tells us (ibid.) that a hundred and forty -four thou- 
sand of these gods are mentioned by St.John in the 
Apocalypse. Moreover, “each God is the God of the 
1 spirits of all flesh pertaining to the world which lie 
forms” (Seer, i, 3.S). Young claims that it was revealed 
to him that the God of our own planet is Adam, who (it 
seems) was only another form of the archangel Michael : 
“When our father Adam came into the garden of Eden, 
he brought Eve, one of his wives, with him. lie helped 
to make and organize this world, lie is Michael the 
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Archangel, the Ancient of Days. He is our Father and 
our God, and the only God with whom we have to do" 
(from Discourses of the Presidency, in vol. xv, p. 769, 
preached in the Tabernacle, April 9, 1852). It is cu- 
rious to observe, from such examples, how easily the ex- 
tremes of materialism and immaterialism may be made to 
meet. For here we have the rudest form of anthropomor- 
phism connectedwith a theory of emanation which might 
be identified with that of some Gnostic and Oriental ideal- 
ists. There can be no doubt that, under its present intel- 
lectual guides, Mormon ism is rapidly passing into that 
form of practical atheism which is euphemistically 
termed pantheism. Thus we read in the Washington 
organ of the presidency that the only thing which has 
existed from eternity is “an infinite quantity of self- 
moving intelligent mutter. Every particle of matter 
which now exists existed in the infinite depths of past 
duration, and was then capable of self-motion” {Seer, 
i, 129). “There is no substance in the universe which 
feels and thinks, but what has eternally possessed that 
capacity” {ibid. p. 102). “ Each individual of the vege- 

table and animal kingdom contains a living spirit, pos- 
sessed of intelligent capacities” {ibid. p. 34). “Persons 
are only tabernacles, and truth is the God that dwells in 
them. When we speak of only one God, and state that 
he is eternal, etc., we have no reference to any particular 
person, but to truth dwelling in a vast variety of sub- 
stances ' ” {ibid, p, 25; comp, also Stenhouse, p. 484 sq.). 

THE ETERNAL GOD. 


again, is declared to be the “god” of Jesus Christ; 
Jesus Christ the god of Joseph Smith ; and Joseph 
Smith is now the god of this generation : but the whole 
affair is a mass too wild and mystical to be explained in- 
telligently. The human intellect probably never sank 
into more abysmal nonsense ; all that can be definitely 
set before the mind is that Mormons believe that by 
faith, obedience, holiness, any man may rise into a deity, 
and acquire the power of making, peopling, and ruling^ 
a “world” forever ! (See Stenhouse, p.486.) 

The third article, which teaches universal salvation, 
is strangely elucidated regarding the future state. Thus, 
according to Mormon teaching, not only will the body, 
but all the habits, occupations, and necessities of life, be 
the same in the future world as in the present. One of 
their chief pillars tells us that “ the future residence of 
the Saints is not an ideal thing. They will need houses 
for their persons and for their families as much in their 
resurrected condition as in their present state. In this 
identical world, where they have been robbed of houses 
and lands, and wife and children, they shall have a 
hundredfold” (Spencer, p. 174). Another “ apostle” cal- 
culates the exact amount of landed property which may 
be expected by the “ resurrected Saints :” “ Suppose that, 
out of the population of the earth, one in a hundred 
should be entitled to an inheritance upon the new 
earth, how much land would each receive? We an- 
swer, they would receive over a hundred and fifty acres, 
which would be 
quite enough to raise 
manna, and to build 
some splendid man- 
sions. It would be 
large enough to have 
our flower gardens, 
and everything the 
agriculturist and the 
botanist want” (P. 
Prat t, i n Mitten. Sta r, 
xiv, 663). They also 
venture directly to 
contradict the words 
of Christ himself, by 
affirming that, in the 
resurrection, men both 
marry and are given 
in marriage. Thus 
the author above 
quoted tells us that 
“Abraham and Sarah 
will continue to mul- 
tiply, not only in this world, but in all worlds to come. 
. . . Will the resurrection return you a mere female ac- 
quaintance, that is not to be the wife of your bosom in 
eternity? No; God forbid. But it will restore you 
the wife of your bosom immortalized, who shall bear 
children from your own loins in all worlds to come” 
(see Spencer, p. 6; and compare Stenhouse, p. 480). 

We desire to call special attention also to the Mor- 
mon doctrine regarding miraculous gifts, as embodied 
in the seventh article of their Confession. This doctrine 
of the discerning of spirits led Smith into a variety of 
curious speculations. He teaches that the soul of man 
was not created, but “coexisted” equal with God. “ God,” 
he says in one of his sermons in 1853 (p. 62), “never 
did have power to create the spirit of man at all. The 
very idea lessens man in my estimation. I knoiv bet- 
ter!" He also holds to the transmigration of souls. 
Rebellious spirits descend into brute tabernacles till 
they yield to “the law of the everlasting gospel.” The 
eighth article may be declared decidedly liberal ; it ex- 
presses a belief that the Word of God is recorded, not 
only in the Bible and the Book of Mormon, but in “all 
other good books.” As for the contradictions that ex- 
ist in the first, Smith admits them, but alleges that they 
are “corruptions,” and that they can be removed by 
his or any other prophet’s inspired explanations. It 
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Christ is the offspring of the “material” union, on 
the plains of Palestine, of God and the Virgin Mary — 
the latter being duly married after betrothal by the 
angel Gabriel. Yet he is believed to have had a pre- 
vious existence, to have even made the universe out of 
“unformed chaotic matter as old as God,” and his wor- 
ship is enjoined as Lord of all {Doct. and Cor. Lcet. v, 2, 
p.45,47). The Paraclete is vaguely described. lie is 
also a member of the Godhead, being the mind of the 
Father and the Son ; but while the other two persons 
have bodies of flesh and bones, the Holy Ghost has not, 
but is a personage of Spirit {Compend. p. 154). Yet his 
substance is material, and subject to the necessary laws 
which govern matter. He has therefore parts which 
are infinite and spread through all space, and so is he 
virtually omnipresent. The Father and the Son, as 
persons, are not omnipresent, but only through the Spir- 
it {Compend. p. 140-148). He may properly be called 
God’s minister, to execute his will in immensity, lie 
is therefore the worker of miracles, the source of grace, 
and even the cause of increase, being in every person 
upon the face of the earth; fur the “elements that 
every individual is made of and lives in possess the God- 
head” (Young, in Compend. p. 148). It would appear, 
however, that there is an older Trinity, that of “Elo- 
him, Jehovah, and Michael, which is Adam.” Adam, 
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is said that he has left an “inspired translation” of the 
whole Bible in MS.; but as it has never been published, 
we can judge it only by the occasional extracts which 
have been made by prophets and elders, and from these 
wc have quoted in appropriate places. 

The tenth article, though it affirms the literal gather- 
ing of Israel, the restoration of the Ten Tribes (the 
American Indians, who are in consequence treated 
with considerable humanity by the Saints), and the 
personal reign of Christ for one thousand years, does 
not, as has always been supposed, make the in-gather- 
ing at the Zion of the East, but at that New Zion 
on the Western continent which lias been appointed 
under this new dispensation ushered in by Joseph 
Smith. And as the Jews were bidden to separate 
themselves from the Gentiles, and the early Chris- 
tians (the ancient Saints) from the heathen, so the Lat- 
ter-day Saints are now called forth from a wicked 
world, doomed to almost immediate destruction (before 
the close of this century'), which is indeed already be- 
ginning, to the Zion of this continent. When the Gos- 
pel has been preached to all the world, and the elect 
have been assembled at Zion, then all unbelievers will 
be destroyed; the kingdom of heaven will be set tip on 
the earth, and the formal reign of Christ commence 
in the Western Zion. Surely no one need wonder 
that Joseph Smith, when he first promulgated his 
new faith, maintained that “one of the grand funda- 
mental principles of Mormonism is to receive truth, 
come whence it may” ( Sermon preached July 9, 1813) 
Indeed their faith, if we have but distantly reached 
their true position, consists of a spontaneous agglomer- 
ation of tenets which, were its disciples of a more learned 
and philosophical body, would suggest extensive eclec- 
ticism. And Mr. Burton has well said that “the Mor- 
mons are like the 1‘ythagorcans in their procreation, 
transmigration, and exaltation of souls; like the follow- 
ers of Leucippus and Democritus in their atomic mate- 
rialism; like the Epicureans in their pure atomic the- 
ories, their smnmum bon uni, and their sensuous specu- 
lations; and like the Platonists and Gnostics in their 
belief of the .Eon, of ideas, and of moving principles in 
element. They are Fetichists in their ghostly fancies, 
their Avestra, which became souls and spirits. They 
are Jews in their theocracy, their ideas of angels, their 
hatred for Gentiles, and their utter segregation from 
the great brotherhood of mankind. They are ( 'hristians, 
inasmuch as they base their faith upon the Bible, and 
hold to the divinity of Christ, the fall of man, the atone- 
ment, and the regeneration. They are Arians, inasmuch 
as they hold Christ to be ‘ the tirst of God’s creatures; a 
perfect creature, but still a creature.’ They are Mos- 
lems in their views of the inferior status of womankind, 
in their polygamy, and in their resurrection of the ma- 
terial body; like the followers of the Arabian Prophet, 
they hardly fear death, because they have elaborated 
‘continuation.’ They take no leap in the dark — they 
spring from this sublunary stage into a known, not into 
an unknown world ; hence also their worship is eminent- 
ly secular, their sermons are political or commercial, and 
— religion being with them not a thing apart hut a por- 
tion and parcel of everv-day life— the intervention of 
the Lord in their material affairs becomes natural and 
only to be expected. Their visions, prophecies, and 
miracles are those of the Illuminati, their mysticism 
that of the. Druses, and their belief in the .millennium is 
a completion of the dreams of the Apocalyptic sects. 
Masonry lias entered into their scheme, the Demiiirgus 
whom they worship is ‘as good at mechanical inven- 
tions as at any other business.’ With their later theo- 
ries, Methodism, Swcdenborgianism — especially in its 
view of the future state — and Transcendentalism are cu- 
riously intermingled. Finally, we can easily discern in 
their doctrine of affinity of minds and sympathy of souls 
the leaven of that faith which, beginning with Mesmer 
and progressing through the Kochcster 1 tappers and the 
Poughkeepsie .Seer, threatens to extend wherever the 


susceptible nervous temperament becomes the character- 
istic of the race.” 

The ethical teachings of Mormonism are not distin- 
guished by any other remarkable peculiarities than we 
have already bad occasion to point out. The chief duty 
impressed upon the Saints is the prompt payment of 
tithings. Their official publications are strenuous in 
their exhortation to the fulfilment of that indispensable 
obligation (see Stenliouse, p. 578). Next to this cardi- 
nal virtue seems to be rated the merit of abstinence from 
fermented liquors and tobacco. This, however, is not 
absolutely insisted upon, but is only urged as a “ precept 
of wisdom.” It was enforced by Joseph, but under the 
present head of the Church it is asserted that intemper- 
ance is rapidly invading the Saints’ households. The 
virtue of patriotism is also a frequent theme of Mormon 
eulogy. The national colors are exhibited on every 
public occasion, and there seems to be every endeavor 
to refute the charges that Mormonism socks secular 
power, and is antagonistic to the United States govern- 
ment, and that if statehood is ever secured to Utah, 
“Brigham Young’s theocracy will be triumphant over 
the republic and the national laws.” The practice of 
dancing must also be included in the ethical system of 
Mormonism. Indeed, when the Temple is completed, 
public dances are to form a part of the regular worship. 
In saltatorial as in military movements the priesthood 
occupy the foremost place. The president leads oil’, and 
bishops, patriarchs, and ciders are to be seen figuring 
enthusiastically — “not,” says colonel Kane, “in your 
minuets or other mortuary processions of Gentiles, but 
in jigs aiul reels.” 

LY. Ordinances and Practices. — 1. The ordinances of 
the Mormon Gospel are five: (1) Faith, which is very 
strangely described in the JJoctr. and Cor., as already 
quoted. What is really required of a Saint in this respect 
is “faith in Joseph and bis successors,” and not absolute 
acceptance of the Scriptures, i. e. the Bible and the Mor- 
mon writings, but a “ reverence” for them, and “ absolute 
obedience” to the president and priesthood. (See § V, 
below.) (2) Repentance , i. e. sorrow for sin and resolu- 
tion to lead a good life. (3) Baptism, which is admin- 
istered by immersion, to none younger than eight years, 
that being regarded as the age at which responsibility 
begins ( Doctr.and Uor.ch.xxii, §4,p. ICO). Infant bap- 
tism is declared to be a “solemn mockery, because lit- 
tle children have no sins to repent of, and are not under 
the curse of Adam” {Bool; of Mormon : Moroni, ch. viii, 
§ 2, 3, p. 557). The rite is administered as follows: “ The 
person who is called of God, and has authority of Jesus 
Christ, shall go down into the water with the person 
who has presented him or herself for baptism, and shall 
say, calling him or her by name, ‘Having been commis- 
sioned of Jesus Christ, I baptize you in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Iloly Ghost. Amen.’ 
Then shall he immerse him or her in the. water, and 
come forth again out of the water” ( Rook of Mormon: 
Xeplii, eh. v, § 8, p. 457 ; Doctr.and Cor. ch. ii, §21, p. 
73). The cllect of baptism, when administered to and 
by a qualified person, is declared to be the remission of 
sins, tbe gift of the Holy Ghost, and a title of eternal 
life. It is regarded as absolutely necessary to salvation ; 
without it neither repentance nor faith avail ( Dnctr . 
and Cor. ch. iv, § 12, p. 87). A most peculiar tenet of 
their creed is the necessity of baptism for the d> ad. To 
supply the deficiency of those who through ignorance 
or other involuntary defect have died unbaptized in the 
Mormon faith, the practice of baptism for tbe dead was 
ordained at a very early period of Mormonism. and is 
incorporated as a necessary ordinance into the Book of 
Doctr. anti Cor. (§ 1<>5, KMi). The faith is preached to 
the dead in Hades by departed Saints; and the benefit 
of baptism is obtained for them by proxy. Any be- 
liever may and should be baptized for bis departed 
friends, relations, and ancestors to the most remote ages; 
and, in the perfect state, those for whom a person has 
been thus baptized will be added to bis family and sub- 
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jects (Spencer, Letters, p. 162-164 ; 
Mitten. Star , v, 87 sq. ; Stenhouse, 
p. 476 sq.). To this effect the Mor- 
mon hymnist sings : 


“I am Zionward bound, where a 
Seer is our head, 

We’ll there be baptized for our 
friends that are dead ; 

By obeying this law we may Bet 
them all free, 

And mi'iours we shall upon Mount 
Zion he." 

( Milieu . Star, xv, 143.) 

The chancellor of theUniversity 
of Deseret informs us that “ unless 
this is done for the dead they cannot 
he redeemed ” (Spencer, p. 1 G6) . The 
same learned authority announces 
that Peter tells how the devout 
and honorable dead may be saved, 
who never heard the Gospel on 
earth. Says he [St. Peter !], ‘else 
why arc they baptized for the 
dead?”’ (Spencer here refers in- 
correctly to 1 Cor. xv, 29 as the 
work of St. Peter.) A careful rec- 
ord of the persons vicariously bap- 
tized is kept by duly appointed 
registrars. These records are 
the books spoken of by St. John 
(Rev. xx, 12), the Book of Life 
being a record kept in heaven 
to verify those kept on earth 
( Doctr . and Cov. eh. evi, § G, 7, p. 319). (4) Laying 

on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost, sometimes 
called baptism by fire as distinguished from baptism 
by water. It is usually administered immediately after 
baptism, of which it is regarded as the completion. By 
it the spirit of prophecy, the gift of tongues, and the pow- 
er to work miracles are given. There have been multi- 
tudes of persons in the world who have believed and as- 
serted that to them, and to them only, God gave visions, 
dreams, angel-visits, the power of healing the sick and 
“casting out devils and they have declared that these 
were proofs of the heavenly origin of the faith which 
they proclaimed, and this it is that the Saints have been 
taught by the modern apostles to regard as special and 
particular to them, while it has been a peculiarity com- 
mon to the religious experience of all the world. (5) 
The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was originally ad- 
ministered in bread and wine, as Christ himself ordained 
when he appeared to the Nephites ( Book of Mormon: 
Nephi, ch. viii, § G,p.4G9). But in 1833 it was revealed 
to Smith that “strong drinks are not for the belly, but 
for the washing of vonr bodies,” and that wine was only 
to be used in this ordinance if it was the pure juice of 
the grape, and made by Mormons [Doctr. and Cov. ch. 
lxxxi, § 1, p. 240). Water only, therefore, is now used. 
The rite is administered every Sunday. The water, hav- 
ing been blessed, is handed around in tin cans, together 
with the bread (Rae, p. 106). 

2. Marriage is not a civil contract with the Latter- 
day Saints, but a sacrament of the Church, and a sacred 
tenet of the faith. Matrimony, moreover, as practiced 
by the Mormons, is an institution so peculiar to them- 
selves, they having introduced into the modern social 
system the polygamic system, that their marriage ser- 
vice is a most important rite. Mormons are in every 
possible way encouraged to be polygamists, and arc 
reminded of the revelation given to the Prophet that 
“ the rank and dignity given to the Saints in the other 
world is proportioned to the number of their wives and 
children.” It is true that polygamy is not, as many 
suppose, essential to their religious system, yet it has 
entered so largely into the marital relations of the Lat- 
ter-day Saints of Utah as to give them a most ob- 
noxious record in the sight of all other Christian re- 
ligious sects. As we have seen above, in their early his- 


A Mormon Baptism. 

] torv the Mormons clearly rebuked polygamy [Booh 
'of Mormon: Jacob , ch. ii, p. 118 sq.). From 1830 
| to 1843 they were monogamists; but in the latter of 
| these years, as we have also seen, Smith obtained a rev- 
' elation permitting, and even recommending, a plurality 
of wives. (They reject the word “ polygamy,” and prefer 
the tc*rm pluralism.) Still, pluralism does not appear to 
have become the general practice among the Mormons 
till their journey across the prairies to the valley of the 
Salt Lake. Since then it has been openly avowed, and 
defended against other sects by an appeal to Script- 
ure. Tracts, dialogues, and hymns are circulated in 
i its behalf. Says Stenhouse, “Tens of thousands of ser- 
mons have been preached on its divine origin ; volu- 
minons treatises have been published in its exposition, 
and the Mormon press has teemed with articles in its 
’ defence” (p. 183). And even the “ pluralistic” marriage 
ceremony has been published. To afford our readers a 
fuller understanding of the Mormon vice of “pluralism,” 
we here insert in full the special “revelation” which 
they claim to have had. 

“ CELESTIAL MARRIAGE : 

“a revelation on THE FATRI ARCH at. order of matri- 
mony, OH PLURALITY OF WIVES. 

“ Given to Joseph Smith, the Seer, in Xauvoo, July 12, 1S42. 

“1. Verily, then saith the Lord unto you, my servant 
I Joseph, that inasmuch as you have inquired of my hand 
to know and understand wherein I, the Lord, justified 
| my servants Abraham, Isaac, and Jaeob, as also Moses, 
David, and Solomon, my servants, as touching the prin- 
ciple and doctrine of their having many wives and con- 
cubines: Behold 1 and lo, I am the Lo’rd thy God, and 
[ will answer thee as touching this matter: Therefore pre- 
I pare thy heart to receive and obey the instructions whieh 
i I am about to give unto you ; for all those who have this 
[ law revealed unto them must obey the same; for behold ! 

| I reveal unto you a new and an everlasting covenant, and 
if ye abide not that covenant, then are ye damned; for 
! no one can reject this covenant and be permitted to enter 
into my glory; for all who will have a blessing at my 
hands shall abide the law which was appointed for that 
I blessing, and the conditions thereof, as was instituted 
from before the foundations of the world ; and as per- 
taining to the new and everlasting covenant, it was in- 
stituted for the fulness of my glory; and he that reeeiv- 
eth a fulness thereof must and shall abide the law, or he 
shall be damned, saith the Lord God. 

| “2. And verily I say unto you that the conditions of 

! this law are these: All covenants, coutracts ; bonds, ob- 
| ligations, oaths, vows, performances, connections, associ- 
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ations,or expectations that are not made and entered into 
and sealed by the Iloly Spirit of promise, of him who is 
anointed, both as well for time and for all eternity, and 
that, too, most holy, by revelation and commandment, 
through the medium of mine anointed, whom I have ap- 
pointed on the earth to hold this power (aud 1 have ap- 

I miuted unto my servant Joseph to hold this power in the 
ast days, and there is never but one on the earth at a time 
on whom this power and the keys of the priesthood are 
conferred), are of no efficacy, virtue, or force in and after 
the resurrection from the dead: for all contracts that are 
not made unto this end have an end when raeu are dead. 

“3. Behold! mine house is a house of order, saith the 
Lord God, and not a house of confusion. Will I accept 
of au offering, saith the Lord, that is not made in my 
name? Or will 1 receive at your hands that which I 
have not appointed? Aud will 1 appoint unto you, saith 
the Lord, except it be by law, even as 1 and my Father 
ordained unto you before the world was? I am the Lord 
thy God, aud l give uuto you this commandment, that no 
man shall come unto the Father but by me, or by my 
word, which is my law, saith the Lord ; and everything 
that is in the world, whether it be ordained of men by 
thrones or principalities or powers, or things of name, 
whatsoever they may he that are not by me or by my 
word, saith the Lord, shall be thrown dowu, and shall 
not remain after men are dead, neither in nor after the 
resurrection, saith the Lord yonr God; for whatsoever 
things remaineth are by me, and whatsoever things are 
not by me shall be shaken and destroyed. 

“4. Therefore if a man marry him a wife in the world, 
and he marry her not by me nor by my word, and he 
covenant with her so long as he is in the world, and she 
with him, their covenant and marriage is not of force 
when they are dead, and when they are out of the world ; 
therefore they are not bound by any law when they are 
out of the world ; therefore when they are out of the 
world they neither marry nor are given iu marriage, but 
are appointed angels in heaven, which angels are minis- 
tering servants, to minister for those who are worthy of 
a far more and an exceeding and au eternal weight of 
glory; for these angels did not abide my law, therefore 
they cannot be enlarged, but remain separately aud singly, 
without exaltation, iu their saved condition, to all eter- 
nity, and from thenceforth are not gods, but are angels 
of God forever and ever. 

“5. And again, verily I say unto yon, if a man marry a 
wife, aud make a covenant with her for time and for all 
eternity, if that covenant is not by me, or by my word, 
which is my law, and is not sealed by the Iloly Spirit of 
promise, through him whom I have anointed and ap- 
pointed unto this power, then it is not valid, neither of 
force, when they are out of the world, because they are 
not joined by me, saith the Lord, neither by my word; 
when they are out of the world, it can not be received 
there, because the angels aud the gods are appointed 
there, by whom they cannot pass: they cannot, there- 
fore, inherit my glory, for my house is a house of order, 
saith the Lord God. 

“G. And again, verily I say nnto you, if a man marry a 
wife by my word, which is my law, and by the new and 
everlastiug coveuant, and it is sealed unto them by the 
Holy Spirit of promise, by him who is anointed, nnto 
whom I have appointed this power and the keys of this 
priesthood, and it shall be said unto them, Ye shall come 
forth in the first resurrection ; and if it be after the first 
resurrection, in the next resurrection ; and shall inherit 
thrones, kingdoms, principalities and powers, dominions, 
all heights and depths, then shall it be writteu in the 
Lamb's Book of Life, that he shall commit no murder 
whereby to shed innocent blood ; and if ye abide in my 
covenant, and commit no murder whereby to shed iu- 
uocent blood, it shall be done nnto them in all things 
whatsoever my servant hath put upon them, in time and 
through all eternity, and shall be of full force when thev 
are out of the world ; and they shall pass by the angel's 
and the gods which are set there, to their exaltation aud 
glory in all things, as hath been sealed upon their heads, 
which glory shall be a fulness ami a continuation of the 
seeds forever and ever. 

“ 7. Tlieu shall they be gods, because they have no end ; 
therefore shall they be from everlasting to everlasting, 
because they continue; then shall they he above all, be- 
cause all things are subject unto them. Theu shall they 
be gods, because they have all power, and the augels are 
subject nnto them. 

“ti. Verily, verily I say unto you, except ve abide my 
law ye cannot attaiu to this glory; for strait is the gate 
and narrow the way that leadeth unto the exaltation 
and continuation of the lives, and few there he that find 
it, because ye receive me not in the world, neither do ve 
know me. But if ye receive me in the world, then shall 
ye know me, and shall receive your exaltation, that where 
I am ye shall be also. This is eternal life, to know the 
only wise and true God, and .Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent. 1 am lie. Receive ye, therefore, my law. Broad is 
the gate and wide the way that leadeth to the death ; and 
many there are that go in thereat; beenuse they receive 
Die not. neither do they abide in my law. 

“9. Verily, verily I say uuto you, if a man marry a wife 


according to my word, and they are sealed by the Holy 
Spirit of promise, according to mine appointment, and he 
or she shall commit auy siu or transgression of the new 
and everlasting covenant whatever, and all manner of 
blasphemies, and if they commit no murder, whereiu they 
shea innocent blood— yet they shall come forth iu the first 
resurrection aud enter into their exaltation ; but they 
shall be destroyed in the flesh, and shall be delivered 
nnto the bufl'etings of Satan unto the day of redemption, 
saith the Lord God. 

“ 10. The blasphemy against the noly Ghost, which 
shall not be forgiven in the world nor out of the world, 
is in that ye commit murder, wherein ye shed innocent 
blood, aud assent unto my death after ye have received 
my new and everlasting coveuant, saith the Lord God; 
and he that abideth not this law can iu nowise enter into 
my glory, but shall be damned, saith the Lord. 

“11. I am the Lord thy God, and will give nnto thee 
the law of my holy priesthood, as was ordained by me 
and my Father before the world was. Abraham received 
all things, whatsoever he received, by revelatiou aud com- 
mandment, by my word, saith the Lord, and hath entered 
into his exaltation and sitteth upon his throne. 

“12. Abraham received promises concerning his seed 
and of the fruit of his loins — from whose loins ye are, 
viz. my servant Joseph— which were to continue so long 
as they were in the world; and as touching Abraham 
and his seed, out of the world, they should coutinue ; both 
in the world and out of the world should they coutinue 
as innumerable as the stars; or if ye were to count the 
sand upon the sea-shore, ye could not nnmber them. 
This promise is yours also, because ye are of Abraham, 
and the promise was made unto Abraham ; and by this 
law are the continuation of the works of iny Father, 
whereiu he gloritieth himself. Go ye, therefore, aud do 
the works ot Abraham ; enter ye into my law, and ye 
shall be saved. But if ye enter not into my law, ye can- 
not receive the promises of my Father which he made 
nnto Abraham. 

“13. God commanded Abraham, and Sarah gave ITagar 
to Abraham to wife. And why did she do it? Because 
this was the law, aud from Hagar spraug many people. 
This, therefore, was fulfilling, among other things, the 
promises. Was Abraham, therefore, under condemna- 
tion? Verily I 6ay unto you, Xay; for 1, the Lord, com- 
manded it. Abraham was commanded to offer his sou 
Isaac; nevertheless it was written, Thou shall not kill. 
Abraham, however, did not refuse, aud it was accounted 
unto him for righteousness. 

“ 14. Abraham received concubines, and they bare him 
children, and it was accounted nnto him for righteous- 
ness, because they were given unto him for righteous- 
ness, because they were given unto him, and he abode in 
my law: as Isaac, also, and Jacob did none other things 
thau that which they were commanded ; and because they 
did none other thiugs than that which they were com- 
manded, they have entered into their exaltation, accord- 
ing to the promises, and sit upon thrones, and are not 
angels, but are gods. David also received many wives 
aud concubines, as also Solomon, and Moses my servant, 
and also many others of my servants, from the beginning 
of creation until this time; and iu nothing did they sin, 
save in those things which they received not of me. 

“15. David’s wives and concubines were given unto 
him of me, by the hand of Nathan my servant, and others 
of the prophets who had the keys of this power; ami in 
none of these tilings did he sin against me, save in the 
case of Uriah and his wife; and therefore he hath fallen 
from his exaltation and received his portion ; and he shall 
not inherit them out of the world, for I gave them unto 
another, saith the Lord. 

“1G. I am the Lord thy God, and 1 gave unto thee, my 
servant Joseph, an appointment, ami to restore nil things ; 
ask what ye will, ancl it shall he given nnto you according 
to my word ; and as ye have asked concerning adultery, 
verily, verily I say unto you, if a man receivetli a wife iu 
the hew and everlasting covenant, and if she be with an- 
other man, and I have not appointed unto her by the holy 
anointing, she hath committed adultery, and shall be de- 
stroyed. If she be not ill the new ami everlasting cove- 
nant, and she he with another man, she has committed 
adultery; and if her husband be with another woman, 
and lie was under a vow, lie hath broken his vow, and 
hath committed adultery ; ami if she hath not committed 
adultery, hut is innocent, and hath not broken her vow, 
ami she knoweth it, mid I reveal it nnto yon, my servant 
Joseph, then shall you have power, by the power of my 
holy priesthood, to take her aud give her unto him that 
hath not committed adultery, but hath been faithful, for 
he shall be made ruler over many: for 1 have conferred 
upon you the keys and power of the priesthood, whereiu 
I restore all things, ami make known unto you all thiugs 
in due time. 

“17. And verily, verily I sav nnto yon, that whatsoever 
you seal on earth shall be sealed in heaven ; and whatso- 
ever you hind on earth, in my name and by my word, 
saith "the Lord, it shall be eternally bound in the heavens; 
and whosesoever sins yon remit on earth shall be remit- 
ted eternally iu the heavens; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain on earth shall be retained in heaven. 
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“IS. Aud again, verily I say, whomsoever you bless I 
will bless, and whomsoever you curse I will curse, saith 
the Lord ; for I, the Lord, am thy God. 

“19. And agaiu, verily I say unto you, my servant Jo- 
seph, that whatsoever you give on earth, aud to whom- 
soever you give auy oue ou earth, by my word and ac- 
cording to my law, it shall be visited with blessings, and 
not cursings, and with my power, saith the Lord, and 
shall be without condemnation ou earth and in heaven ; 
for 1 am the Lord thy God, and will be with thee even 
nuto the end of the world aud through all eternity: for 
verily I seal upon you your exaltation, and prepare a 
throne for vou 111 the kingdom of my Father, with Abra- 
ham your “father. Behold, I have seen your sacrifices, 
aud will forgive all your sius; 1 have seen your sacrifices 
in obedience to that which I have told you : go, therefore, 
and I make a way for your escape, as I accepted the of- 
fering of Abraham of his sou Isaac. 

l “2u. Verily I say unto you, a commaudment I give unto 
mine handmaid, Emma Smith, your wife, whom I have 
given unto you, that she stay herself, aud partake not of 
that which I commanded you to offer unto her: for I did 
it, saith the Lord, to prove you all, as I did Abraham, and 
that I might require au offering at your hand, by covenant 
and sacriffce: and let mine handmaid, Emma Smith, re- 
ceive all. those that have been giveu unto my servant Jo- 
seph, and who are virtuous aud pure before me ; and 
those who are not pure, aud have said they are pure, shall 
be destroyed, saith the Lord God ; for I am the Lord thy 
God, aud ye shall obey my voice: and I give unto my 
servant Joseph that he shall be made ruler over many 
things, for he bath been faithful over a few things, aud 
from henceforth I will strengthen him. 

“21. And I command mine handmaid, Emma Smith, to 
abide aud cleave unto my servant Joseph, and to none 
else. But if she will not abide this commaudment, she 
shall be destroyed, saith the Lord ; for I am the Lord thy 
God, and will destroy her if she abide not in my law; 
but if she will not abide this commandment, then shall 
my servant Joseph do all things for her, even as he hath 
said; aud I will bless him, and multiply him, aud give 
unto him a hundredfold in this world, of fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, houses and lauds, wives 
and children, aud crowns of eternal lives in the eternal 
worlds. And again, verily I say, let mine handmaid for- 
give my servant Joseph his trespasses, and then shall she 
be forgiven her trespasses wherein she has trespassed 
against me ; aud I, the Lord thy God, will bless her aud 
multiply her, aud make her heart to rejoice. 

“22. And agaiu, I say, let not my servant Joseph put 
bis property out of his hands, lest au enemy come aud 
destroy him, for Satan seeketh to destroy ; lor I am the 
Lord thy God, and he is my servant ; aud behold ! and lo, 
I am with him, as I was with Abraham thy father, even 
unto his exaltation aud glory. 

“23. Now, as touching the law of the priesthood, there 
are many things pertaining thereunto. Verily, if a man 
he called of my Father, as was Aaron, by mine own voice, 
aud by the voice of him that sent me, and I have endow- 
ed him with the keys of the power of this priesthood, if 
he do anything in my name, and according to my law 
aud by my word, he will not commit sin, and I will justify 
him. Let no one, therefore, set on my servant Joseph, 
for I will justify him ; for he shall do the sacriffce which 
I require at his hands for his transgressions, saitlx the 
Lord your God. 

“24. And again, as pertaining to the law of the priest- 
hood : If any man espouse a virgin, and desire to espouse 
another, and the first give her consent ; aud if he espouse 
the second, and they are virgins, and have vowed to no 
other man, then he is justified ; he cannot commit adul- 
tery, for they are given unto him ; for he cannot commit 
adultery with that that belongeth unto him, and to none 
else: aud if he have ten virgins given unto him by this 
law, he cannot commit adultery, for they belong to him, 
and they are given unto him : therefore is he justified. 
But if one or either of the ten virgins, afier she is espoused, 
shall he with another man, she has committed adul- 
tery, aud shall be destroyed; for they are given unto him 
to multiply aud replenish the earth, according to my com- 
mandment, and to fulfil the promise which was given by 
my Father before the foundation of the world, and for 
their exaltation in the eternal worlds, that they may bear 
the souls of men ; for herein is the work of my Father 
continued that he may be glorified. 

“25. Aud again, verily, verily I say unto yon, if auy man 
have a wife who holds the keys of this power, and he 
teaches unto her the law of my priesthood as pertaining 
to these things, then shall she believe, and administer 
nuto him, or she shall he destroyed, saith the Lord your 
God; for I will destroy her; for I will magnify my name 
upon all those who receive and abide in my law. There- 
fore it shall he lawful iu me, if she receive not this law, 
for him to receive all things whatsoever I, the Lord his 
God, will give unto him, because she did not believe and 
administer unto him, according to my word ; aud she 
then becomes the transgressor, and he is exempt from the 
law of Sarah, who administered unto Abraham according 
to the law, when I commanded Abraham to take Hagar 
to wife. And now, as pertaining to this law : Verily, ver- 
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ily I say unto yon, I will reveal more nuto you hereafter; 
therefore let this snflice for the preseut. Behold, I am 
Alpha and Omega. Amen.” 

Following the revelation is this explanation : 

“Plurality of wives is a doctrine very popular among 
most of mankind at the preseut day. It is practiced by 
the most powerful nations of Asia and Africa, and by nu- 
merous nations inhabiting the islands of the sea, and by 
the aboriginal nations of the great western hemisphere. 
The one-wife system is confined principally to a few small 
nations inhabiting Europe, aud to those who are of Euro- 
pean origin inhabiting America. It is estimated by the' 
most able historians of our day that about four fifths of 
the population of the globe believe and practice, accord- 
ing to their respective laws, the doctrine of a plurality of 
wives. If the popularity of a doctrine is in proportion to 
the numbers who believe iu it, then it follows that thepiu- 
rality system is four times more popular among the in- 
habitants of the earth than the one-wife system. 

“ Those nations who practice the plurality doctrine con- 
sider it as virtuous and as right for one man to have many 
wives as to have oue only. Therefore they have enacted 
laws, not only giviug this right to their citizens, but also 
protecting them in it, and punishing all those who in- 
fringe upon the chastity of the marriage covenant by com- 
mitting adultery with auy one of the wives of his neigh- 
bor. Those nations do not consider it possible for a mau 
to commit adultery with any one of those women to 
whom he has been legally married according to their 
laws. The posterity raised up unto the husband through 
each of his wives are all considered to be legitimate, and 
provisions are made in their laws for those children, the 
same as if they were the children of one wife. Adulter- 
ies, fornications, and all unvirtuons conduct between the 
sexes are severely punished by them. Indeed, plurality 
among them is considered not only virtuous and right, 
but a great check or preventative against adulteries ami 
unlawful connections, which are among the greatest evils 
with which nations are cursed, producing a vast amount 
of suffering and misery, devastation and death ; under- 
mining the very foundations of happiness, aud destroy- 
ing the framework of society aud the peace of the do- 
mestic circle. 

“Some of the nations of Europe who believe in the one- 
wife system have actually forbidden a plurality of wives 
by their laws ; and the consequences are that the whole 
country among them is overrun with the most abomina- 
ble practices;' adulteries aud unlawful counectious pre- 
vail through all their villages, towns, cities, and country 
places to a most fearful extent. And among some of 
these nations these sinks of wickedness, wretchedness, 
and misery are licensed by law; while their piety would 
be wonderfully shocked to authorize by law the plurality 
system as adopted by many neighboring nations. 

“ The Constitution and laws of the United States, being 
founded upon the principles of freedom, do not interfere 
with marriage relations, hut leave the nation free to be- 
lieve in and practice the doctrine of a plurality of wives, 
or to confine themselves to the one-wife system, just as 
they choose. This is as it should he : it leaves the con- 
science of man untrammelled, and so long as he injures 
uo person, aud does not infringe upon the rights of others, 
he fs free by the Constitution to marry one wile or many, or 
none at all, and becomes accountable to God for the right- 
eousness or unrighteousness of his domestic relations. 

“The Constitution leaves the several states and terri- 
tories to enact such laws as they see proper in regard to 
marriages, provided that they do not infringe upon the 
rights of conscience and the liberties guaranteed in that 
sacred document. Therefore if any state or territory 
feels disposed to enact laws guaranteeing to each of its 
citizens the right to marry many wives, such laws would 
be perfectly constitutional ; hence the several states and 
territories practice the one-wil'e system out of choice, and 
not because they are under any obligations so to do by 
the National Constitution. Indeed, we doubt very much 
whether any state or territory has the constitutional right 
to make laws prohibiting the plurality doctrine in cases 
where it is practiced by religious societies as a matter of 
conscience or as a doctrine of their religions faith. The 
first article of the Amendments to the Constitution says 
expressly that ‘Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof ,Now if even Congress itself has no power 
to pass a law ‘prohibiting the tree exercise of religion,’ 
much less has any state or territory power to pass such 
au act. 

“The doctrine of a plurality of wives was believed and 
practiced by Abraham, the father of the faithful ; and we 
find that while in this practice the angels oM V d frequent- 
ly ministered to him, aud at one time diEr 4*ith him; 
aud God manifested himself to him, and e fc-ed into 
familiar conversation with him. Neither Got nor his 
angels reproved A brahnm for being a polygain/, c, but on 
the contrary the Almighty greatly blessed him, and made 
promises unto him concerning both Isaac and Ishmaei, 
clearly showing that Abraham practiced what is called 
polygamy under the sanction of the Almighty. Now if 
the father of the faithful was thus blessed, certainly it 
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ehonld not be considered irreligious for the faithful, who 
are called his children, to walk in the steps of their fa- 
ther Abraham. Indeed, if the Lord himself, through his j 
holy prophets, should give more wives unto his servants, | 
as he gave them unto the prophet David, it would he a 
great sin for them to refuse that which he gives. In such 
a case it would become a matter of conscience with them 
and a part of their religiou, aud they would be hound to 
exercise their faith in this doctrine, aud practice it, or he 
condemned; therefore Congress would have no power to 
prohibit the free exercise of this part of their religion ; 
neither would the states or territories have power, con- 
stitutionally, to pass a law ‘prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.’ Now a certain religious society, called Soakers, 
believe it to be wrong for them to many even one wife; 
it certainly would he unconstitutional for either the Con- 
gress or the states to pass a law compelling ail people to 
marry at a certain age, because it would infringe upon 
the rights of conscience among the Shakers, and they 
would be prohibited the free exercise of their religion. 

“From the foregoing revelation, given through Joseph 
the seer, it will be seen that God has actually commanded 
some of his servants to take more wives, and has pointed 
out certain duties iu regard to the marriage ceremony, 
showing that they must be married for time and for all 
eternity, and showing the advantages to be derived in a 
future state by this eternal union, and showing still fur- 
ther that if they refused to obey this command, after hav- 
ing the law revealed to them, they shonld be damned. 
This revelation, then, makes it a matter of conscience 
among all the Latter-day Saints; and they embrace it as 
a part and portion of their religion, and verily believe 
that they cannot he saved and reject it. Has Congress 
power, then, to pass laws ‘prohibiting' the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints ‘ the., free exercise’ of this 
article of their religion ? Have any of the states or terri- 
tories a constitutional right to pass laws ‘prohibiting the 
free exercise of the religion' which the Church of the 
Saints conscientiously and sincerely believe to he essen- 
tial to their salvation ? No; they have no such right. 

“The Latter-day Saints have" the most implicit con- 
fidence in all the revelations giveu through Joseph the 
Prophet; and they would much sooner lay down their lives 
and suffer martyrdom than to deny the least revelation 
that was ever given to him. In one of the revelations 
through him we read that God raised up wise men and 
inspired them to write the Constitution of our country, 
that the freedom of the people might he maintained, ac- 
cording to the free ageucy which he had given to them; 
that every man might be'acconntable to God and not to 
mail, so far as religious doctrines and conscience are con- 
cerned. And the more we examine that sacred instru- 
ment framed by the wisdom of our illustrious fathers, 
the more we are compelled to believe that an invincible 
power controlled, dictated, and guided them iu laying the 
foundation of liberty and freedom upon ibis great west- 
ern hemisphere. To this land the Mohammedan, the 
Hiudu, the Chinese can emigrate, and each bring with 
him his score of wives and his hundred children, and the 
glorious Constitution of our country will not interfere 
with his domestic relations. Under the broad banner of 
the Constitution, he is protected in all his family associa- 
tions; none have a right to tear any of his wives or Ins 
children from him. So, likewise, under the broad folds 
of the Constitution, the legislative assembly of the terri- 
tory of Utah have the right to pass laws regulating their 
matrimonial relations, and protectiugeach of their citizens 
in the right of marrying. one or many wives, as the case 
may be. If Congress should repeal those laws, they could 
not do so on the ground of their being unconstitutional. 
And even if Congress should repeal them, there still 
would be no law in Utah prohibiting the free exercise of 
that religious right; neither do the citizens of Utah feel 
disposed to pass such an unconstitutional act which 
would infringe upon the most sacred rights of conscience. 

“Tradition and custom have great influence over na- 
tions. Long-established customs, whether right or wrong, 
become sacied in the estimation of mankind. Those na- 
tions who have been accustomed from time immemorial 
to the practice of what is called polygamy would consider 
a law abolishing it as the very height of injustice and op- 
pression; the very idea of being limited to the one-wife 
system would be considered not only oppressive and un- 
just, hut absolutely absurd and ridiculous; it would be 
considered an innovation upon the long-established 
usages, customs, and laws of numerous and powerful 
nations; an innovation of the most dangerous character, 
calculated to destroy the most sacred rights and privi- 
leges of family associations to upset the very founda- 
tions of individual rights, rendered dear and sacred by 
being handed down to them from the most remote ages 
of antiquity. 

"On the other hand, the European nations who have 
been for centuries restricted by law to the one-wife theory 
would consider it a shocking innovation upon the cus- 
toms of their fathers to abolish their restrictive laws, and 
to give freedom and liberty, according to the plurality 
system. It is custom, then, in a great degree, that form’s 
the conscience of nations and individuals in regard to the 
marriage relationships. Custom causes four fifths of the 


population of the globe to decide that polygamy, as it is 
called, is a good and not an evil practice; custom causes 
the balance, or the remaining fifth, to decide in opposition 
to the great majority. 

“Those individuals who have strength of mind suffi- 
cient to divest themselves entirely from the itifiuence of 
custom, and examine the doctrine of a plurality of wives 
under the light of reason and revelation, will be forced to 
the conclusion that it is a doctrine of divine origin ; that 
it was embraced and practiced under the divine sanction 
by the most righteous men who ever lived on the earth: 
holy prophets and patriarchs, who were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost— who were emvrapt in the visions of the Al- 
mighty — who conversed with holy angels — who saw God 
face to face, and talked with him as a mail talks with his 
friend— were ‘polygamists,’ that is, they had many wives, 
raised up many children by them, and were never re- 
proved by the Holy Ghost, nor by angels, nor by the Al- 
mighty, for believing iu and practicing such a doctrine; 
on the contrary, each one of these ‘polygamists* received 
by revelation promises and blessings for himself, for his 
wives, and for his numerous children born unto him by 
his numerous wives. Moreover, the Lord liim-elf gave 
revelation to different wives belonging to the same man, 
revealing to them the great blessings which should rest 
upon their posterity; angels also were sent to comfort 
and bless them; and in no instance do we find them re- 
proved for having joined themselves iu marriage to a 
‘ polygamist.’ Indeed, the Lord himself gave laws, not to 
prohibit ‘ polygamy,’ blit showing his will in relation to 
the children raised up by the different wives of the same 
man; and, furthermore, the Lord himself actually officiat- 
ed in giving David all the wives of Saul; this occurred, 
too, when David already had several wives which lie had 
previously taken : therefore, as the Lord did actually give 
into David's own bosom all the wives of Saul, be* must 
not only have sanctioned ‘polygamy,’ but established and. 
instituted it upon a sure foundation by giving the wives 
himself, the same as he gave Eve to Adam. Therefore 
those who are completely divested from the influence of 
national customs, and who judge concerning this matter 
by the Word of God, are compelled to believe that the 
plurality of wives was once sanctioned, for many ages, by 
the Almighty; and by a still further research of the di- 
vine oracles,* they find 310 intimations that this divine in- 
stitution was ever repealed. It was an institution not 
originated under the law of Moses, but it was of a far 
move ancient date; and, instead of being abolished by 
that law, it was sanctioned aud perpetuated: aud when 
Christ came to fulfil that law, and to do it away by the 
introduction of a better covenant, he did not abolish the 
plurality system: not being originated under that law, it 
was not liiade null and void when that law was done 
away. Indeed, there were many things iu connection 
with the law that were not abolished when the law was 
fulfilled; as, for instance, the Ten Commandments, which 
the people under the Gospel covenant were still obliged 
to obey; and until we can find some law of God abolish- 
ing and prohibiting a plurality of wives, we are c impelled 
to believe it a divine institution; and we are, furthermore, 
compelled to believe that if this institution be eniered 
into now, under the same principles which governed the 
holy prophets and patriarchs, that God will approbate it 
now as much as he did then; and that the persons who 
do thus practice it conscientiously and sincerely are just 
as honorable in the sight of God as those who’have but 
one wife. And that which is honorable before God should 
be honorable before men; and no one should be despised 
when he acts in all good conscience upon any principle 
of doctrine; neither should there be laws in any of these 
states or territories to compel any individual to act iu 
violation to the dictates of his own conscience; but every 
one should be left iu all matters of religion to his own 
choice, and thus become accountable to God, and not to 
his fellow-mail. 

“If the people of this country have generally formed 
different conclusions from us upon this subject, and if 
they have embraced religions which are more congenial 
to their minds than the religion of the Saints, we say to 
them that they are welcome to their own religious views; 
the laws should not interfere with the exercise of their 
religions rights. If we cannot convince yon by reason 
nor by the Word of God that your religion is wrong, we 
will not persecute yon, hut will sustain you in the privi- 
leges guaranteed in the great charter of American liberty: 
we ask from yon the same generosity protect ns iu the 
exercise of our religious rights— convince ns of our errors 
of doctrine, if we have any, by reason, by logical argu- 
ments, or by the Word of God, and we will* be ever grate- 
ful for the information, aud you will ever have the pleas- 
ing reflection that yon have been t he instruments 111 the 
hands of God of redeeming your fellow-beings from the 
darkness which von may see enveloping their minds. 
Come, then, let us reason together, and try to discover 
the true light upon all subjects connected with our tem- 
poral or eternal happiness; and if we disagree in our 
judgments, let 11s impute it to the weakness and imper- 
fections of our fallen natures, and let us pity each other, 
aud endeavor with patience and meekness to reclaim from 
error, aud save the immortal soul from au endless death.” 
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This document was not officially promulgated at Salt 
Lake City until August 29, 1852 (Remy, ii, 112-130), 
when it was given to a great conference, to be thereaf- 
ter as a possession unto all the Saints (Stenhouse, p. 182 
sq.). The Prophet’s widow at once denounced it as a 
forgery, and with four of her sons declaimed against it 
as gravely unjust to the memory of their husband and 
father. There seems to be, however, no ground for this 
protest. Mormons who knew Smith and afterwards 
apostatized, as well as more recent apostate Saints, insist, 
after a most searching inquiry, that Smith must have 
been the author, or the supposed “ seer,” of this “ revela- 
tion.” Says Stenhouse : “ The sons of the Prophet have 
been very restive under the imputation of polygamous 
practices being attributed to their father. They have 
labored indefatigably in decrying polygamy, and have 
devoted a large share of their time, talent, ink, and pa- 
per in hostility to it, as they evidently believe it is both 
a great error and a great sin. But as the facts of Jo- 
seph’s marital relations with ‘sisters’ who claim to be 
his ‘wives,’ in the Mormon sense, are overwhelming, the 
sons, in denying their sire’s polygamy, are driven to the 
alternative of silently allowing the inevitable charge of 
practical ‘ free love,’ ‘ adultery,’ or whatever others may 
choose to call it. At the present time there are probably 
about a dozen ‘sisters’ in Utah who proudly acknowl- 
edge themselves to be the ‘ wives of Joseph,’ and how 
many others there may have been who held that rela- 
tionship ‘ no man knoweth.’ . . . Mrs. Emma Smith may 
feel justified in denying that her husband was a polyg- 
amist ; for she may neither assent to the use of the term 
nor acknowledge the principle. But there is to the au- 
thor's mind the most satisfactory evidence that Joseph 
Smith had ‘sealed’ to him a large number of women 
some time before his death, many of whom have stated 
to the author that they were ‘the wives of Joseph 
Smith;’ that ‘Mrs. Emma Smith was aware of the fact,’ 
and that it was the trouble growing out of the discovery 
of such relationship that called forth the revelation” (p. 
185-188). We have not room here to quote further 
from the writings and sayings of the Saints on the sub- 
ject of “ pluralism.” In the article on Polygamy the 
Mormon position will be carefully considered. Suffice 
it to say here that the practice of pluralism is now car- 
ried to great lengths among the Saints, their leading 
men having from fifteen to forty Avives each. Mr. 
Young is kuoAvn to haA r e nineteen “real, living wives.” 
“IIoav many spiritual Avives he has had,” says Mrs. 
Stenhouse {Tell it All), “it Avould be impossible to say. 
Probably he himself does not know their number. Late- 
ly, I believe, he has been making his will, and, if so, I 
suppose he has ‘ taken count of all.’ He has besides in 
various parts of Utah many other Avives, Avho are all 
more or less provided for ; but they are of little account, 
and he seldom or never sees them. The nineteen whom 
I have named form his family at home, as I may say — 
are all under his own roof, or, at least, they live in Salt 
Lake City, and are known to every one of his wives” (p. 
290). The universal testimony of all travellers is that 
if the effect of polygamy has not been to corrupt the 
morals and deteriorate the character of the people, it has 
certainly degraded their physical condition. It is be- 
lieved that the women submit to a yoke which they ab- 
hor because they see no escape, or that they bend to it 
from a mistaken sense of duty. The Avives generally 
live apart, in some instances in separate houses. The 
first Avife is practically recognised as the head, though 
not always the favorite of the husband. 

We quote from Mr. Bowles’s pages, Avho epitomizes 
in a paragraph the common testimony of all observers 
against the polygamous practices of the Mormons of 
Utah : “It is a dreadful state of society to any of fine 
feelings and true instincts; it robs married life of all 
its SAveet sentiment and companionship; and Avhile 
it degrades Avoman, it brutalizes man, teaching him to 
despise and domineer over his Avives, over all Avomen. 
It breeds jealousy, distrust, and tempts to infidelity ; but 


the police system of the Church and the community is 
so strict and constant that it is claimed and belieA'ed 
the latter A’ice is \ T ery rare. As I ha\'e said, avc had lit- 
tle direct communication with the women of the Saints, 
but their testimony came to us in a hundred Avays — sad, 
tragic, heart-rending. One woman, an educated, hand- 
some person, as yet a single wife, said, Avitli bated breath 
and almost hissing fury, to one of our party in some 
aside discussion of the subject, ‘Polygamy is tolerable 
enough for the men, but it is hell for the Avomen!’” ' 
Even stronger and more heart-rending is the testimony 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stenhouse. The latter’s book, Tell it A ll 
(Hartford, Conn., 1875, 12mo, pp. 623), gives the story 
of a Avoman’s life experience in Mormondom in such 
detail that it really constitutes the fullest re\fieAv of 
pluralistic life. Her husband’s work is, hoAvever, more 
A'aluable to the inquirer, as it is Avritten more impartial- 
ly and considerately. And his picture of pluralism has 
enough to sadden the most cold-hearted. Says he : “ To 
assert that any true Avoman living in polygamy is in 
heart and soul satisfied and happy, is to simply libel her 
nature. . . . The Avomen are, hoAvever, not alone the suf- 
ferers by polygamy. The intelligent of the fair sex 
among the Mormons Avill readily admit this, and some 
even go so far as to pity their husbands, and to extend 
to them the genuine sympathy of their hearts, though 
polygamy has been their oavii curse. WhateA r er else 
it has achieved, polygamy has at least been impartial 
Avitli the sexes, and Avhile it has martyred the Avoman, 
it has not failed to enslave the man. ... No man ever 
regained his senses after the act of sealing without feel- 
ing that he had fatally wounded the Avife of his youth. 
It is a cruelty that he realizes as Avell as his Avife, and 
he, the nominal but innocent cause of her wrong, seeks 
to assuage her sufferings by greater kindness and ten- 
derness. But no smooth Avords, nor the soul-speaking 
affection of his eye, can heal the wound. It steals her 
life aAvay, and in her true heart she curses the day she 
eA'er heard of Mormonism. For the man Avho realizes 
and shares the misery of his Avife, the future life is but 
‘ a liA r ing lie.’ Were the man an angel, it AA 7 ould be im- 
possible for him to act justly towards tAvo or tAventv 
AviA-es, and divide to each the full measure of her rights. 

. . . Polygamy may be the marital relation of the sex- 
es in heaA T en; it may be the ‘celestial laAv’ of the gods 
— of that there is no discussion or dreaming; but one 
thing is certain, that it is not the trne marital relation 
of the sexes upon the earth, and thirty years of its 
practice under the most fa\-orable circumstances have 
stamped it as a Avithering curse” (p. 584-588). 

Pluralism, then, which has thus far failed to gain 
the hearty support of the more intelligent Mormons, 
if Ave may accept Mr. Stenhouse’s statement, and there 
seems to be no reason to gainsay that it has, reacted 
against the Church of the Latter-day Saints, not only 
socially, but also numerically; for since the promulga- 
tion of this tenet many of its converts have quitted 
them, and their progress has been stayed in a great 
measure. Says Mr. Stenhouse: “On the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1853, it Avas published in the Star. It fell like a 
thunder-bolt upon the Saints, and fearfully shattered the 
mission. The British elders, aa'Iio in their ignorance 
had been denying polygamy, and stigmatizing their op- 
ponents as calumniators, up to the A'erv day of its pub- 
lication, AA'ere confounded and paralyzed, and from that 
time to the present the avenues of •preaching have closed 
one after another, and the mission that was once the glory 
of the Mormon Church has withered and shrivelled into 
comparative insignijicance. The outside AA'orld misjudges 
the Mormon people Avhen it imagines that polygamy 
Avas ever a faA T orite doctrine. Doubtless to some few it 
AA 7 as a pleasant reA'elation ; but it Avas not so to the mass 
of the people, for they resisted it until they were com- 
pelled to yield their opposition, or else abandon the 
Church in which they had faith. The statistical re- 
ports of the mission in the British Islands (June 30, 
1853) shoAV that the enormous number of 1776 persons 
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were excommunicated there during the first six months 
of the preaching of polygamy. The entire Church then 
numbered, men, women, and children over eight years 
of age, 30,090. There were forty ‘seventies’ and eight 
‘ high-priests’ [see § V, below, for explanation of these 
terms] from Utah in Britain at that time, carrying 
with them a powerful personal influence to help the 
Saints to tide over the introduction of this doctrine. 
These Utah missionaries were aided by a native priest- 
hood of 2578 elders, 1854 priests, 1416 teachers, 834 dea- 
cons; and yet no less than 1776 recusants were excom- 
municated. That tells its own tale. That all these 
persons withdrew from the fellowship of the Mormon 
Church on account of polygamy would be an unfair in- 
ference. Still, doubtless polygamy was the great con- 
tributing cause of apostasy then, and more persons have 
left the Mormon communion on account of polygamy 
and Brigham’s favorite deity, Adam (which he first 
preached in October of the same year), than all else put 
together. Few of the Mormon women have ever ac- 
cepted polygamy from the assent of their judgments. 
They have lirst been led by their teachers to consider 
the doctrine true, and afterwards have been afraid to 
question it. Their fears have counselled submission. 

. , . Brigham Young, with all the commanding influence 
of his position, could not silence the murmuring within 
his own domicile until he threatened to divorce all his 
wives, and told them that, if they despised the order of 
heaven, he would pray that the curse of the Almighty 
might be close to their heels, ami follow them all the day 
long {Sermon, July 14, 1855, in the Bowery, Provo), and 
even all that violent language has not attained the end; 
their hearts revolt as much to-dav, though they have 
schooled themselves into submission and silence” (p. 
201 , 202 , 588 ). 

We append the preparations and the wedding cere- 
mony for a marriage in “pluralism” as sketched by the 
apostle Pratt : 

“When the day set apart for the solemnization of the 
marriage ceremony lias arrived, the bridegroom and his 
wife, arid also the bride, together with their relatives and 
such other guests as may he invited, assemble at the place ' 
which they have appointed. The scribe then proceeds to 
take the names, ages, native towns, counties, states, and 
countries of the parties to be married, which he carefully 
enters on record. The president, who is the prophet, 
eeer, and reveiator over the whole Church throughout 
the world, and who alone holds the ‘keys’ of authority in 
this solemn ordinance (as recorded in the 2d and 5ih par- 
agraphs of the Revelntiou on Marriage), calls npou the 
bridegroom and his wife aud the bride to arise, which 
they do, fronting the president. The wife stands on the 
left hand of her husband, while the bride stands on her 
left. The president then puts this questiou to the wife: 

“ ‘Are you willing to give this woman to your husband 
to be his lawful and wedded wife for time and for all eter- 
nity ? If you are, yon will manifest it by placing her right 
hand within the right hand of your hnsbaml.’ 

“The right hands of the bridegroom and bride being 
thus joined, the wife takes her husband by the left arm, 
as if in the attitude of walking; the president then pro- 
ceeds to ask the following question of the man : 

“ ‘ Do yon, brother’ ( calling him by name), ‘ take sister’ 
(calling the bride by her name) ‘by the right hand, to re- 
ceive her unto yourself, to be your lawful aud wedded 
wife, and you to be her lawful and wedded husband, for 
time and for all eternity, with a covenant and promise on 
your part that you will fulfil all the laws, rites, and ordi- 
nances pertaining to this holy matrimony in the new and 
everlasting covenant, doing this in the presence of God, 
angels, and these witnesses, of your own free-will and 
choice?’ 

“The bridegroom answers, ‘Yes.’ The president then 
pnts the question to the bride: 

“ ‘ Do you, sister’ (eat liny her by name), 1 take brother’ 
(calling him by name) ‘by the right hand, and give your- 
self to him to be bis lawful ami wedded wife for time 
and for all eternity, with a covenant and promise on your 
part that yon will fulfil all the laws, rites, and ordinan- 
ces pertaining to this holy matrimony in the new and 
everlasting covenant, doing this in the presence of God, 
angels, and these witnesses, of your owu free-will and 
choice ?’ 

“The bride answers, ‘Yes.’ The president then says: 

‘“In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and bv the 
authority of the holy priesthood, I pronounce yon legally 
and lawfully husband ami wife for time ami for all eter- 
nity ; and I eeal upon you the blcssiugs of the holy resur- 


| rection, with power to come forth in the morning of the 
first resurrection, clothed with glory, immortality, and 
j eternal lives ; aud I seal upon you the blessings of thrones, 
and dominions, and principalities, ami powers, aud exal- 
tations, together with the blessings of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; and say unto yon, lie fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth, that you may have joy ami re- 
joicing in your posterity iu the day of the Lord Jesus. 
All these blessings, together with all other blessings per- 
taining to the new and everlasting covenant, I seal upou 
your heads, through your faithfulness unto the end, by 
the authority of the holy priesthood, in the name of the 
Father, aud of the Son, aud of the Holy Ghost. Amtn.’ 

“The scribe then enters on the general record the date 
and place of the marriage, together with the names of two 
or three witnesses who weie present” (The Seer , p. 32). 

“The reader will observe that, in this ordinance of 
polygamic sealing, the husband and the young bride 
are each asked the question, are you ‘doing this in the 
presence of God, angels, and these witnesses, of your 
own free-will and choice' while the question put to the 
wife carefully avoids the issue that would instantly 
arise between her wounded, bleeding heart and the 
falsehood that would be forced from her trembling lips 
if she essayed to utter that it was of her ‘own free-will 
and choice.’ That poor ‘victim’ is but asked if she 
has been subdued and is ‘ willing to give this woman’ 
to her husband” (Stenhouse, p. 587). It should be added 
that the Mormon president possesses the papal preroga- 
tive of annulling all marriages contracted under his 
sanction (Mrs. Stenlionse, p. 554 sq.) ; a prerogative 
which cannot fail to prove a source of wealth and pow- 
er. As to marriages celebrated without his authority, 
they are ipso facto void, in foro conscientiw. Conse- 
quently either man or woman is at liberty to desert an 
unbelieving spouse and take another. Marriage, it may 
be stated here also, is allowed within near degrees; a 
man may marry two sisters, a niece, and mother and 
daughter, and even a half-sister. 

3. Other Practices. — There appears to be no prescribed 
ritual for the burying of the dead, and there is hut lit- 
tle of the true devotional element in any of the religious 
exercises of the Mormons. Their ordinary worship con- 
sists of prayers, with addresses, often of a very homely 
character, and hymns. The duties of private prayer, 
meditation, communion with God, self-examination, are 
seldom or never spoken of. “ Every household,” says 
Stenhouse, “ is instructed to have morning and evening 
prayers. The father gathers his children around him, 
and all kneeling, he prays for revelation, the gifts of the 
Spirit for himself and family; then iu turn comes every 
order of priesthood. ‘ Bless Brigham Young, bless him ; 
may the heavens be opened unto him, angels visit and 
instruct him; clothe him with power to defend thy peo- 
ple, and to overthrow all who rise up against him ; bless 
him in his basket and in his store, multiply and increase 
him in wives, children, flocks and herds, houses and 
lands — make him very great,’ etc. After Brigham has 
been properly remembered, then come his councillors, 
the apostles, the high-priests, the seventies, the elders, 
the priests, the teachers, the deacons, ami the Church 
universal. Another divergence is made in remembrance 
of the president of the Conference, and the president of 
that particular ‘branch’ where the family resides, and 
every officer in it. All are prayed for— if the father docs 
his duty. The power and the greatness of the “ king- 
dom’ that is to roll on till it fills the whole earth, and 
subjugates all earthly and corrupt man-made govern- 
ments, are specially urgent. All nations are to weaken 
and crumble to pieces, and Zion is to go forth in her 
strength, conquering and to compter, till the priesthood 
shall . . . ‘reign ami rule ami triumph, and God shall 
be our king’” (p. 557, 558). Very gross irreverence is 
often shown during public worship. There is in tlieir 
chief town, Salt Lake City, an immense tabernacle, 
where their religious services are held, ami where one 
or more of their prophets preach to them every Sabbath. 
“The gatherings and services,” says Mr. Bowles, de- 
scribing a service which lie attended ( Our New 1 1 ’esl, p. 
243), “ both in speaking aud singing, reminded me of 
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the Methodist camp-meetings of fifteen or twenty years 
ago. The singing, as on the latter occasions, was the 
best part of the exercises — simple, sweet, and fervent. 
‘ Daughter of Zion,’ as sung by the large choir one Sun- 
day morning, was prayer, sermon, song, and all. The 
preacher that day was apostle Richards; but beyond 
setting forth the superiority of the Mormon Church 
system, through its presidents, councils, bishops, elders, 
and seventies, for the work made incumbent upon Chris- 
tians, and claiming that its preachers were inspired like 
those of old, his discourse was a rambling, unimpres- 
sive exhortation. . . . The rite of the sacrament [of the 
Lord’s Supper] is administered every Sunday, water be- 
ing used instead of wine, and the distribution proceeds 
among the whole congregation, men, women, and chil- 
dren, numbering from three to five thousand, while the 
singing and the preaching are in progress. The prayers 
are few and simple, undistinguish able, except in these 
characteristics, from those heard in all Protestant church- 
es, and the congregation all join in the Amen.” (Comp. 
Qu. Rev. cxxii, 486-488; Ollivant, p. 54, and Appendix 
A, p. 1 19, 147 ; Kae, p. 106 sq.) When the Temple is com- 
pleted, it is intended, as the founder ordered, to establish 
sacrifices and every ordinance belonging to the priest- 
hood as they existed prior to Moses’s day ( Compend . p. 
177). There are also some secret ceremonies, of which 
very different accounts have been given. The most im- 
portant of these are the “ mysteries of the Endowment 


House,” where the marriage ceremony is performed. 
Stenhouse tells us that “ within its portals are performed 
all the rites and ceremonies that hold Mormonism to- 
gether,” but he reveals nothing, probably because he is 
bound bj’- oaths to terrestrial secrecy. He indicates, how- 
ever, that the importance of these secrets has been overes- 
timated. Mrs. Stenhouse gives a detailed description of 
her own experience in the Endowment House, and it con- 
firms the statement of an intelligent gentleman who, when 
interrogated shortly after passing through the house by- 
one who had been there — “ 1 went in expecting every- 
thing; I came out with nothing.” (Those desiring full 
details may consult Mrs. Stenhouse, Tell it All, ch. xxv.) 

V. Hierarchical Organization. — Mormonism is a pure 
theocracy ; its priesthood, who rule in matters tempo- 
ral and ecclesiastical, make up about one fifth of the 
male members. They are recognised because of the 
declaration made by prophet Smith as “the channel 
through which the Almighty commenced revealing his 
glory at the beginning of the creation of this earth, and 
through which he has continued to reveal himself to 
the children of men to the present time, and through 
which he will make known his purposes to the end of 
time” ( Compend . p. 176). They are divided into various 
orders. The highest is the First Presidency , composed 
of three, harmonious in representation upon the earth 
with “the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost” in 
heaven, and the successors of Peter, James, and John in 
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the Gospel Church. Of these, the first is primus inter | 
pares. lie is elected by the whole body of the Church, j 
and possesses supreme authority. ‘‘Throughout all 
Mormondom,” says Stenliouse, “ the highest rank of the | 
priesthood is sacred, and all councillors are but aids. 
The theory is that a president is nearer to 4 the throne’ j 
than his councillors, and though the latter may speak ( 
and diffuse their measure of light, at the moment the 
president is ready to decide what should be done, the ' 
Lord will give him direction” (p. 5G0). The second of- 
fice in point of dignity is that of Patriarch, whose sole 
duty is to administer blessings, lie is appointed by the 
Church for life. Then follows the council of “The 
Twelve,” whose functions are of great practical impor- 
tance. They ordain all other officers, clder9, priests, 
teachers, and deacons; they baptize, administer the sac- 
raments, and take the lead in all meetings. Next come 
the Seventies (of whom there are many). They are un- 
der the direction of the 44 Twelve Apostles,” and are the 
great propagandists, missionaries, and preachers of the 
body, 'flic fifth order is that of II igh-pnests , composed 
usually of men advanced in years. Their duty is to 
officiate in all the offices of the Church when there are 
no higher officers present. After these conic the Bish- 
ops, who are “overseers” of the Church chiefly in secu- 
lar matters, attending to the registration of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, the support of “literary concerns” 
(such as newspapers and magazines), house-visiting, 
and the settlement of private grievances. The duties 
of the Elders are not very precise; they are charged 
with the conduct of meetings, and exercise a general 
surveillance over the Priests, who correspond to the 
“fixed ministry” of other sects; i. e. they preach, ex- 
hort, and expound the Scriptures. The lowest orders 
are the Teachers and Deacons; the former are simply 
assistants to the priests, elders, and bishops, and act as 
catechists; the latter are Church-collectors, treasurers, 
etc. The whole priesthood is divided into two classes, 
the Melchizedek and the Aaronic. 'To the first belong 
the offices of apostle, seventy, patriarch, liigh-priest, 
and elder; to the second, those of bishop, priest, teach- 
er, and deacon. 'The latter can be held only by “literal 
descendants of Aaron,” who are pointed out by special 
revelation, llesides these office-bearers, there is also the 
Standing High Council, to settle difficulties among be- 
lievers. This consists of eighteen (at first twelve) high- 
priests, appointed by ballot, with one or three presidents, 
being the first president, alone, or with his assessors. 
After the evidence has been heard, and the accusers, 
accused, and a certain number of councillors, from two 
to six, according to the gravity of the case, have spo- 
ken, the president gives his decision, and calls on the 
other members to sanction it. Sometimes a case is re- 
heard; in special difficulties recourse is had to revela- 
tion. Every “stake” and separate church is governed 
by its own 44 High Council,” with a similar constitution 
and procedure, and with an appeal to the Supreme 
High Council. General affairs are managed by Confer- 
ences, held April 0 in each year. At these, which some- 
times last several days, the first presidency and other 
office-bearers are sustained in office by vote, always 
unanimous, of the meetings; vacancies arc filled, reports 
on various subjects are read, prayers are offered, ad- 
dresses delivered, hymns and anthems sung, etc. (sec 
Mill. Star, passim; lhirton, p. 3G7 scj. ; (In. Iter, cxxii, 
488). “This great net-work of priesthood, which cov- 
ers everything, and the influence of which permeates 
everything,” says Stenliouse, 41 is the key to the power 
of their president over the Saints in Zion. Through the 

priesthood lie cun sway them at. his will Vs seen 

in all the Conference minutes, the people are, by their j 
own free voting, made responsible for everything that 
is done, and when once they have [as they are obliged 
to do by fear of persecution or excommunication j, by | 
uplifted hand before heaven, expressed their wish, it I 
becomes their duty and obligation to sustain it" (p.f>GG). 
In theory, the Mormons recognise the right of private | 


judgment; in fact, the attempt to exercise that right 
has always been hazardous. The whole duty of a Mor- 
mon consists in thinking and doing as he is told, even 
as regards his most private and personal affairs. The 
president may order or forbid a man to marry; a bishop 
may at any time enter any Mormon’s house, and issue 
what orders he pleases. All .Saints are compelled to 
deal only at the authorized shops and stores, which are 
managed on the co-operative principle for the benefit of 
the Church. Hy means of a constant system of espion- 



age any breach of rules is promptly noticed, and if it be 
persisted in the offender is cut off from the Church. 
Persons are even excommunicated without any reason 
assigned, and, on complaining, are told that their crime 
will in due time come to light; it being held that if 
any man fails in obedience to the priesthood in any re- 
spect he must have committed some great crime, where- 
by he has lost the Spirit of God (Ollivant, p. 8G, 87). 
Indeed, all the arrangements at Utah are admirably 
suited to maintain obedience. Every means are adopt- 
ed to prevent any but the chief men from accumulating 
money; so that while a man can live from hand to 
mouth in some comfort, he cannot save anything. The 
majority, therefore, are virtually dependants in Utah 
(Ollivant, p. 47, 101). If any man secedes, or is cast 
out, all Mormons are forbidden to have any intercourse 
with him, even to give him food or shelter; and some- 
times violence, even to death, has been used. All 
“ Gentiles” are suspected, and every means arc used to 
keep them away (see Lae, p. 118-120; Fraser's Mag. 
June, 1871, p. G02). 

VI. Propagandist n, etc . — Missions are a great feature 
of Mormonism. Any member of the priesthood is liable 
to be sent, at the will of the president on a sudden im- 
pulse, at short notice to “preach the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles.” “Joseph Smith, the prophet,” says l’res. George 
A. Smith, “enjoined upon the twelve apostles that they 
should preach the gospel to all the nations of the earth, 
and wherever they could not go to send the same, that 
all nations might be faithfully warned of the restoration 
of the everlasting gospel in all its purity and fulness for 
the salvation of mankind, and the near advent of the 
Messiah, preparatory to the introduction of his reign of 
righteousness upon the earth” (A ns. to Questions, p. 30). 
The zeal and activity of these emissaries, though it 
has been much exaggerated, is still remarkable. The 
Mormon presidents are good judges of character, and it 
seems to be their plan to select the restless and enter- 
prising spirits, who, perhaps, may threaten disturbance 
at home, and to utilize their fanaticism, while they flut- 
ter their vanity, by sending them as representatives of 
the Church to distant fields of labor. “ From the youth 
in his teens,” says Stenliouse, “ to the elder in hoary 
age, all the brethren are subject to be ‘called on mis- 
sion’ at any time, and in such calls no personal con- 
veniences are ever consulted. .Should a merchant be 
wanted for a 4 mission,’ his business must be left in other 
hands, and his affairs be conducted by other brains; so 
with the artisan, the mechanic, the farmer, and the 
ploughboy — they must in their way do the best they 
can. Seed-time or harvest, summer or winter, pleasure 
or important work — nothing in which they are engaged 
is allowed to stand in the way. If poor, and the family 
is dependent upon the outgoing missionary, that must 
be no hinderance — the mission is given, he has to go, 
and the family ‘trusts in the Lord.’ and in the tender 
mercies of the bishop!" (p. fills ). Their method of es- 
tablishing a mission in a foreign country is as follows. 
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Among their converts, taken at random from the mixed 
population of the Union, there are natives to be found 
of every nation in Europe. They select a native of the 
country they wish to attack, and join him as interpreter 
to the other emissaries whom they are about to despatch 
to the land of his birth. On arriving at their destina- 
tion, the missionaries are supported by the funds of the 
Church till they can maintain themselves out of the 
offerings of their proselytes. Meanwhile they employ 
themselves in learning the language and circulating 
tracts in defence of their creed, and then sit down to 
the weary task of translating the Book of Mormon. 
By this process they have formed churches in Great 
Britain, France, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
Germany, Palestine, the Pacific Isles, Italy, Switzerland, 
Malta, Gibraltar, South Africa, Australia, and the Sand- 
wich Islands; and, besides these, they have also sent 
missionaries to Siam, Ceylon, China, Hindostan, the 
West Indies, Guiana, and Chili. The Book of Mormon 
has been published in French, German, Italian, Danish, 
Polynesian, and Welsh. Besides various tracts which 
are circulated by these missionaries, they have estab- 
lished regular periodicals in English, German, French, 
Welsh, and Danish. We should observe, however, that 
of the missions above enumerated, those to Great Brit- 
ain, the Icelandic countries, and the Sandwich Islands 
have alone been really successful. In England they 
preached first in the summer of 1837, and at their April 
Conference in 1841 there was represented a total of 
5184 persons baptized. Of these, 106 were ordained el- 
ders, 303 priests, 169 teachers, and 63 deacons. Besides 
these, 800 souls had emigrated to “build up Zion at 
Nauvoo.” In Denmark, at the beginning of 1853, they 
possessed 1400 baptized converts, and had also despatched 
297 more to Utah. In the Sandwich Islands they bap- 
tized thousands before their mission had been estab- 
lished twenty months. These proselytes were all pre- 
viously Christians, converted from heathenism. The 
other foreign missions have as yet only succeeded in 
making a very small number of proselytes. In Great 
Britain, as we have seen above, the promulgation of the 
doctrine of “ pluralism” has seriously checked the prog- 
ress of Mormonism. Of the converts made from 1840 
to 1854 in the different missions, 17,195 emigrated to 
this country to “strengthen Zion.” Up to 1860 about 
30,000 Mormons had come, and from that time to the 
present there have probably been 25,000 more, making 
a contribution to America of a round 55,000 souls. And 
yet these figures do not even distantly convey the 
spread of Mormonism in Europe. The very sons of the 
apostles and prophets testify, on their return to Utah 
from European missions, that “ they never knew what 
Mormonism was . . . till the}' went abroad to preach. 
... It is especially the British mission, with latterly 
the Scandinavian, that has built up Utah” (Stenhouse, 
p. 11). The Mormons, the world over, are estimated at 
no less than 250,000 souls, 80,000 of whom live in Utah 
Territory. 

Several schisms have taken place, but they have thus 
far but very inconsiderably affected “the Church of the 
Latter-day Saints.” The first departure from the main 
body was occasioned in 1852 by the widow and sons of 
the founder of Mormonism on the publication of the 
revelation authorizing polygamy, the genuineness of 
which they denied. They bear the title of “The Ite- 
organized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,” 
and have their head-quarters at Nauvoo. Their chief 
feature is the rejection of “pluralism,” and all that 
gathers about that practice. Neither do they approve 
of the political schemes of Brigham Young and the 
leaders of the Church in Utah. Joseph Smith, the son 
of the Prophet, is regarded by them as the true living 
head of the Church, and under his direction they have 
established themselves in the place pointed out by their 
founder as the site of the “ New Zion.” Their number, 
which is inconsiderable, will probably be largely in- 
creased soon, if polygamy is not abandoned in Utah. 


“Young Joseph” is peculiarly “favored” with “vis- 
ions,” and “visits of angels,” and “gifts of tongues,” 

“ interpretations,” and “ powers of healing ;” and these 
worshippers “cast out” all the devils that come in their 
•wav. Some of their elders and prophets have been in 
Utah, and there “added numbers to the New Church, 
and shook the faith of many more in Brigham” (Sten- 
house, p. 629). Another branch of the Church has re- 
cently established itself at Independence, Mo., they re- 
garding this place as the supposed site of the New Je- . 
rusalem. But this branch only counts an insignificant 
membership. The most powerful opposition to Mor- 
monism came out of its own midst in the beginning of 
1869, when a large number of influential Saints quit- 
ted the main body, and formed themselves into an inde- 
pendent organization in Utah, and right in Salt Lake 
City itself. They first assumed the name of “ Church 
of Zion,” and have been holding religious services in a 
hall built by Young for his own disciples, beginning 
Dec. 19, 1869. “ Of all the apostasies from the Mormon 
Church,” says Stenhouse, “ this was the most formida- 
ble, and has done more damage to the position of Brig- 
ham Young than all of them put together. The preach- 
ing of the ‘reformers’ [as they were called] first shook 
the people’s confidence in the Prophet ; and, as they 
travelled further, it has led many of them out of Mor- 
monism altogether” (p. 643; comp. p. 630 sq.). The 
leading “reformers,” who were originally distinguished 
as advocates of freedom of thought and action, as op- 
posed to the despotism of the priesthood, have since 
become zealous propagators of spiritualistic views ; but, 
as they are all of a superior class, they have had liber- 
ality enough not to seek to carry their companions with, 
them, and, while the movement has been subject to 
more or less change since it first started, there still re- 
mains enough to characterize it as the beginning of a 
“liberal” Christian Church. The Church structure 
which they have erected, first christened “Church of 
Zion,” has been changed to “The Liberal Institute,” 
and there lecturers, male and female, of every shade of 
opinion in religion, politics, or science, can speak for the 
edification of Saint and sinner. “The Liberal Insti- 
tute,” says Stenhouse, “is the Faneuil Hall of Utah, and 
from its platform will go forth facts of history and sci- 
ence that will work in a few years a grander revolution 
among the Saints than would the presence of ten thou- 
sand troops, or any other movement that could possibly 
be construed into ‘ persecution.’ ” 

VII. Literature. — The publications of the Saints are 
very numerous. A pretty full account of their work in 
this direction is furnished by Mr. Stenhouse in an Ap- 
pendix (ii) to his work, p. 741 sq. Mr. Burton has also 
compiled a list, and both these should be consulted by 
any seeking detailed information regarding Mormonism. 
See, however, especially, A Compendium of the Faith 
and Doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints (1857) ; Letters exhibiting the most prominent 
Doctrines of the Church, etc., by Elder Orson Spencer 
(5th ed. 1866) ; Sacred Hymns and Spiritual Songs for 
the Church, etc. (12th ed. 1863) ; Tracts, chiefly those 
by Orson Pratt ; The Millennial Star, a periodical pub- 
lished for a while at Liverpool (15 vols. up to 1853); 
The Evening and Morning Star, edited by W. W. Phelps 
(1832, 1833) ; Times and Seasons, founded and published 
at Nauvoo (1843 sq.) ; The Seer, edited by Orson Pratt, 
and published at Washington ; Deseret News, published 
at .Salt Lake City, being the official paper ofMormondom; 
Voice of Warning to all Nations, by Parly P. Pratt; 
Bennet, Mormonism Exposed (Boston, 1842) ; Kane, The 
Mormons (1850) ; Mackay, The Mormons (4th ed. Lond. 
1851); Chandlers, A Visit to Salt Lake; Bnrton, City 
of the Saints ; an Expedition to the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah, etc., with an authentic A ccount of 
the Mormon Settlement, etc., by Howard Stansbury, of 
the U. S. A. (Phila. 1852) ; Lieut. Gunnison, History of 
the Mormons (Phila. 1852); Ferris, Utah and the Mor - 
mons — unfavorable to the Saints, but full of valuable 
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information (X. Y. 1854); Hyde, J formonism, its Lead- 
ers and Designs (X. Y. 1857), an expose by a former 
Mormon elder; Tucker, Origin, Rise, and Progress of 
Mormonism ( X. Y. 1*67) ; and the latest and best, Stcn- 
house, The Rocky Mountain Saints (N. Y. 1873), whose 
book we have had occasion to refer to so frequently. 
See also travels like Bemv’s Journey to Great Salt Luke 
City, Dixon’s Xew America, Iiac’s Westward by Rail, 
and Ollivant’s Breeze from (he Great Salt Lake. Among 
periodical articles, sec Revue des deux Mondes, Sept. 
1*53, Feb. 1*56, Sept. 1859, April, 1861 ; Kdinb. Rev. of 
1854, p. 185 sq. ; Quart. Rev. April, 1867 ; Fraser's Mag. 
vols. iii and iv, new series, June and July, 1871 ; Good 
Words, Juno, 1866; Blackwood's Mag. 1867; Brit. Qu. 
Rev. Jan. 1862; London Rev. March, 1854, art. iv; July, 
1*62, art. iii; Xorth British Rev. Aug. 1863, vol. viii; 
Princeton Rev. Jan. 1862, art. ii; Christian Kxaminer, 
Jan. to 51 a v, 1858; Littell's Living Age, 1852, 1854, and 
1856. (J.II.W.) 

Mornay, Philip Duplessis ije. See Du Tlessis. 

Morning (properly “J73, bdker, Gen. i, 5; Trptoia, 
Matt, xxi, 18), the early part of the day, after sunrise. 
The break of day, “nd, shaehar, was at one period of 
the Jewish polity divided into two parts, in imitation 
of the Persians; the first of which began when the east- 
ern, the second when the western division of the horizon 
was illuminated. The authors of the Jerusalem Talmud 
divided it into four parts, the first of which was called 
in Hebrew “n : i*n uijeleth ha-shachar, or “the 

dawn of day,” which is the title of Psalm xxii. The 
Hebrews, like most simple people, were accustomed to 
early rising (-"S'^n. Gen. xix, 27, etc.), as is still the 
Oriental custom (llackett, Illustrations of Scripture, p. 
115 sq.). Sec Afternoon ; Day; Hour. 

Morning Lecture. See Lecture. 

Morning Sacrifice. See Daily Offering. 

Morning Service, it would appear from the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, was regularly performed in the early 
Christian Church. The order observed was as follows : 
“ It began with the sixty-third psalm (according to our 
arrangement), ‘O God, thou art my God; early will I 
seek t lice.’ After this followed the prayers for the sev- 
eral orders of catechumens, cncrginnens, candidates for 
baptism, and penitents. When these were sent away, 
there followed the prayers which on the Lord’s-day 
began the communion service. After the prayer for 
the whole state of the Church was ended, the deacon 
exhorted the people to pray, thus: ‘Let us beg of God 
his mercies and compassions, that this morning and 
this day, and all the time of our pilgrimage, may be 
passed by us in peace and without sin; let us beg of 
God that be would send us the angel of peace, and give 
us a Christian end, and be gracious and merciful unto 
us. Let us commend ourselves, and one another, to the 
living God, by his only-begotten Son.’ Immediately 
after this common prayer of the deacon and people to- 
gether, the bishop offered ‘the morning thanksgiving,’ 
in the following words: ‘O God, the God of spirits and 
of all flesh, witii whom no one can compare, and who 
art above all need, that givest the sun to govern the 
day, ami the moon and the stars to govern the night, 
look down now upon us with the eyes of thy favor, and 
receive our morning thanksgivings, and have mercy 
upon us. For we have not spread forth our hands to 
any strange god. We have not chosen unto ourselves 
any new god among ns, but thou, the eternal and im- 
mortal God; O God, who hast given to us our being 
through Christ, and our well-being through him also, 
vouchsafe by him to make us worthy of everlasting 
life, with whom unto thee be glory, honor, and adora- 
tion, in the Holy Ghost, world without end. Amen.’ 
After this the deacon bade them bow their heads, and 
receive the bishop’s benediction in the following form : 
‘O God, faithful and true, that showest mercy to thou- 


sands and ten thousands of them that love thee; who 
art the friend of the humble and defender of the poor; 
whose aid all stand in need of, since all things serve 
thee; look down upon this thy people, who bow their 
heads unto thee, and bless with thy spiritual benedic- 
tion ; keep them as the apple of an eye; preserve them 
in piety and righteousness, and make them worthy of 
everlasting life, through Jesus Christ thy beloved Son, 
with whom with thee be glory, honor, and adoration, 
in the Holy Ghost, now and forever, world without 
end. Amen,’ The deacon then dismissed the congre- 
gation with the usual form — ‘ Depart in peace.’” 

Morocco (or Makocvo), called by the natives 
M dglireb-el-Aksa, i. e. “the extreme west,” an empire or 
sultanate in the north-west of Africa, is bounded on the 
E. by Algeria, on the X. and W. hv the Mediterranean 
Sea and Atlantic Ocean, and on the S. by a line which 
runs from Cape Xun (Lat. 28 3 45' 43" X.) in an easterly 
direction through the Sahara to the Algerian frontier, 
in long. 2 0 E. It includes at the present day the for- 
mer kingdoms of Maghrib, Fez, and Talilclet, covering 
about 260,000 English square miles, with a population 
of 7,250,000, according to Behrn ( Geogruphisches Jahr- 
buch, 1866). 

The inhabitants, like those of Ilarbary (the entire 
country of Xorth Africa, from Egypt to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and from the Mediterranean to the Greater At- 
las) in general, consist of Moors, Berbers, Arabs, Xogrocs, 
and Jews, with various intermixtures between these 
races. The Arabians, who have kept their identity not- 
withstanding the long period of time they have dwelt 
in the country, are mostly given to cultivation of the 
land; indeed, they are about the only agriculturists of 
the country. They dwell mainly in the valleys. The 
Moors (q. v.) arc the most numerous in the cities, and 
are the dominant race in Morocco, numbering about 
4,000,000; next to them arc the Berbers, or Amaziychs, 
who amount to about 3,000,000, and include the Ber- 
bers of the Biff coast and the Shelluks of the Great At- 
las. Very few Europeans reside in Morocco. The state 
of civilization is very low. and many of the Amaziychs 
are complete savages. Excepting the Jews and the 
few Europeans, the whole population is Mohammedan. 
The negroes, numbering only about. 20.000, were gener- 
ally brought into the country as slaves from Soudan, 
until the abolition of the African slave-trade. 

J The country is generally mountainous, the Atlas range 
traversing it in several parallel chains from the south- 
west to north-east, and sending numerous spurs to both 
the coast country and the desert. There are, however, 
many level tracts throughout Morocco, especially at its 
western and eastern extremities, and on the borders of 
the desert. 3Iorocco is divided into four territories — 
Fez, Morocco, Suse, and Talilclet. For convenience of 
administration, the empire is subdivided into thirty- 
three governments or districts (“anunala”), each under 
the superintendence of a “caid," whose chief duty it is 
to collect the imposts; but the semi-independent tribes 
are ruled by their own chiefs, and scarcely acknowledge 
the authority of the sultan. The government is purely 
despotic, and in the absence of written laws the. will 
of the sultan and his subordinates decides everything. 
The public officials eke out their allowances l>v practic- 
ing extortion on those under their charge, and arc in 
turn plundered by their superiors. The sovereign of 
Morocco, called by Europeans emperor, is known among 
his subjects as sultan, and assumes the titles of AW/ - 
nl-mnmenin, or “Prince of the Believers,” and Khalifet- 
alhth-fi chalkihi, or “Vicegerent of God upon Earth.” 
The title is hereditary in the male line, but does not 
necessarily descend to the eldest soil. The revenue of 
the emperor consists of a tenth upon every article of 
consumption, as allowed by the Koran; an annual tax 
upon the Jews; custom-house and excise duties; trib- 
utes exacted from his own subjects, foreign states, and 
European merchants, in the form of presents; which 
last articles form the chief source of his income. The 
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duties and tributes are so frequently changed that it is 
impossible to estimate their annual amount with any 
degree of certainty. 

Among the chief products of the country are wheat, 
barley, rice, maize, durra, and sugar-cane.; and among 
fruits, the fig, pomegranate, lemon, orange, and date are 
common ; while cotton, tobacco, hemp, etc., are largely 
produced both for home use and export. Morocco is 
rich in mineral treasures; plentiful supplies of copper 
are obtained at Teseleght, near the source of the As- 
salcer, and gold and silver occur in several places. Iron, 
antimony, lead, tin, and rock-salt, the last three in con- 
siderable quantity, are also found. Owing to the char- 
acter of the country and its thin population (thirty-five 
to the English square mile), the country is much infested 
with wild animals. Lions, panthers, hyenas, wild-boars, 
and various kinds of deer, gazelles, etc., abound in suit- 
able localities, and occasional devastations are commit- 
ted by locusts. Ostriches are found in Tafilelet. The 
Moorish horses, formerly so famous, are now much de- 
generated. The breeding of sheep, oxen, goats, camels, 
mules, and asses forms an important item of national 
industry. Oxen and bulls are chiefly employed in field 
labor. 

The only industrial arts prosecuted to any consider- 
able extent are the manufacture of caps, fine silk, and 
leather. In the production of the last article the Mo- 
roccans far surpass Europeans. There is an important 
caravan trade between Morocco and Soudan, and also 
with Mecca and the Levant. The intercourse with Al- 
giers has in very recent times become a source of great 
trouble, and there is danger of war between France and 
Morocco unless the emperor’s subjects shall hereafter 
prove more considerate of French interests. The Jews 
of Algeria,who largely control the caravan trade, have 
been very unkindly treated, and their complaints have 
been made the subject of special diplomatic service, the 
end of which is not yet (April, 1875), Education con- 
sists in learning to read, write, and recite portions of 
the Koran, and this quantum of education is pretty 
generally diffused among the people; but the art of 
printing is unknown, and the arts and sciences are at a 
very low ebb. 

The religion of Morocco was no doubt Christian un- 
til, in the 7th and 8th centuries, the Saracens overran 
it, and made converts of the native population. See 
Africa, in vol. i, p. 94. Since this changed condition 
Morocco has been faithful to the Moslem faith. Yet 
toleration is granted in some measure to any sect which 
does not teach a plurality of gods; and on proper ap- 
plication is permitted to appropriate a place for public 
worship. There are Roman Catholic establishments 
in Morocco, Mequinez, Mogadore, and Tangier, but 
the number of communicants is not much over 200. 
Protestants are scarcely known in the country, and thus 
far no missionary efforts have been made in this part 
of Africa. Until 1814 Christians were frequently held 
as slaves, but since the power of France asserted it- 
self on the African coast this abuse has terminated. 
Some of the practices of the natives are very peculiar. 
Thus through all the country there are buildings of an 
octagonal form called Zawiat, or sanctuaries, with an 
unenclosed piece of ground attached to each for the in- 
terment of the dead. In these places is a priest or 
saint, Avho superintends divine service and the burial 
of the dead, and who is often applied to as arbiter in 
disputes. In these consecrated places the wealthy in- 
habitants often deposit their treasures for security, and 
criminals find protection against the hands of justice. 
Polygamy is practiced in the country generally. The 
emperor himself supports a large harem, but has one 
superior wife, who is sultaness, and three other wives. 
Resides these he has a large number of concubines. 
Many of these are Moorish women, as the Moors con- 
sider it an honor to have their daughters in the harem ; 
some of them European slaves; several are negresses: 
in all there are usually from sixty to one hundred, 


besides their slaves and domestics. Priestesses, who 
are so far learned as to read and write, are employed to 
teach the younger part of the harem to repeat their 
prayers, and to instruct the older females in the princi- 
ples of their religion. The other religious institutions 
of the empire are so similar to those of most Moham- 
medan countries as to render a separate account of them 
altogether superfluous. See Mohammedanism. 

The history of Morocco is, generally speaking, similar 
to that of the rest of Northern Africa (q. v.) down to 
the end of the loth century. About that time it was 
formed into a monarchy, and, notwithstanding internal 
divisions, enjoyed considerable prosperity, and the con- 
fines of the empire were extended as far as Timbuctoo. 
This empire fell to pieces, and was succeeded in 1G47 
by that of the Sherifs of Tafilelet, who conquered both 
Morocco Proper and Fez, and united the whole country 
under one government. This is the present ruling dy- 
nasty. In the middle of the 17tli century the empire 
of Morocco embraced part of the present province of 
Algeria, and extended south as far as Guinea, where it 
came into collision with the Portuguese settlements. 
Since the commencement of the 19th century the rebel- 
lions of the wild mountain tribes, the disturbances in 
Algeria, and difficulties with foreign states, caused by 
the aggressions of the Riff pirates, have greatly retarded 
the well-conceived measures of the various rulers for 
the development of the resources and increase in the 
civilization of Morocco. In 1817 piracy was prohibited 
throughout Morocco. In 1844 Morocco took part in the 
war of Abd-el-Kader against the French, in the course 
of which Tangier was bombarded and Mogadore occu- 
pied; but peace was concluded in the same year. In 
1851 and 1856 complications took place with France 
concerning some French vessels which had been plun- 
dered by the Riff pirates, but in each case compensation 
was given by the sultan. In 1859 the Spanish govern- 
ment, smarting under a series of similar outrages, de- 
manded compensation, and also an apology for an insult 
to the Spanish flag at Ceuta; and on the sultan’s dis- 
claiming all responsibility for these acts, war was de- 
clared by Spain Oct. 22, 1859. A short invasion brought 
the sultan to terms on March 25, 1860, and a treaty was 
accordingly signed April 27, 1860, by which the sultan 
ceded great commercial and social advantages to Span- 
iards. Christianity was by special treaty afforded 
many advantages also, but of course they are confined 
to Roman Catholics. As a consequence of these trea- 
ties a mission-house -was opened at Fez, which promises 
to do something, hut has as yet accomplished very little 
for the conversion of natives to Christianity. See Spec- 
cliio geograjico e stutistieo dell ’ imperio di Morocco (Ge- 
noa, 1833); Calderon, Cuadro geograjico , stadistico, his- 
torico, e politico del imperio de Marrucos (Madrid, 1844) ; 
Renou, Description geographique de V empire de Muroc 
(Paris, 1846); Augustin, Marokko in semen geographi- 
schen , historischen, religiosen, politisclien, etc., Zustan- 
den (Pesth, 1845); Rolilf, “ Reiseberichte” in Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen (1863-65). 

Morocco, Samuel Israeli of, a Jewish convert 
to Christianity, and an author of considerable distinc- 
tion, who lived at the close of the 11th century, is said 
to have come to Toledo from Fez, in Africa, about the 
year 1085, where he became a convert to Christianity. 
Before his conversion was completed he addressed a let- 
ter to rabbi Isaac, a Jew r in the kingdom of Morocco, 
in which be says, “ I would fain learn of thee, out of the 
testimony of the law and the prophets, and other Script- 
ures, why the Jews are thus smitten. Is this a captivity 
wherein we are, which may be properly called the per- 
petual anger of God, because it has no end; for it is 
now above a thousand years since we were carried cap- 
tive by Titus? And yet our fathers, who worshipped 
idols, killed the prophets, and cast the law behind their 
back, were punished only with a seventy-years’ captiv- 
ity, and then brought home again. But now there is 
no end of our calamities, nor do the prophets promise 
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any.” This famous epistle, which was originally 

written in Arabic, and gives in twenty-seven chapters 
an ample refutation of Jewish objections to the Chris- 
tian faith, was translated from the Hebrew into the 
Latin b} r the Dominican Alfonso dc linen llombre in 
13211, under the title, Tractatulus multum u til is ad con- 
vincewlnm Judceos de errore suo, quern habent de Mes- 
sia adhne venturo, et de observant ia legis Mosaics, and 
often since, and has been inserted in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, xviii, 1519; into Italian by G. A. Hrunati (Tri- 
dent. 1712) ; into German by \\ r . Link (Altenburg, 152-1), 
and inserted in Luther’s works, v, 507-533 ; and often 
since; by E. Trautmann (Goslar, 1700) ; by E. G. Sticl- 
dorff (Trier, 1833); into English by Th. Calvert, under 
the title, Demonstration of the true Messiah, by It. .Sam- 
uel, a converted Jew (s. 1. e. a.). A Spanish translation 
of this letter still remains in MS. in the library of the 
Escurial. Soon after his conversion rabbi Samuel ap- 
pear.4 to have returned to Morocco, whence his surname, 
and there to have held a conference on religion with a 
learned Mohammedan, of which his account, still in MS., 
is also to he found in the library of the Escurial. Comp. 
Fiirst, Bill. Judaica, ii, 152 sq. ; De liosrsi, Dizionario 
storico deg/i an tori Kbrei , p. 20<S (Germ, transl. by I lam- 
berger) ; Wolf, Bib!, llebr. iii, 1100-1106; Da Costa, 
Israel and the Gentiles, p. 311; Adams, History of the 
Jews , ii, 40. (Ii. I’.) 

Morone, Giovanni, an Italian prelate of consider- 
able note for the illustrious part he took in the Heforin- 
atorv movement of the 16th century, and for the noble 
efforts he made to uphold the lustre of the Homan Cath- 
olic Church, was born at Milan, Jan. 25, 1509, anil de- 
scended from a noble family. His father, count Giro- 
lamo Morone, is of historic celebrity from the efforts he 
made to free his country (Milan) from the yoke of 
Charles V, and for his subsequent devotion to imperial 
interests. During his younger years Giovanni Mo- 
rone was carefully instructed at home, and afterwards 
sent to the University of Padua to pursue his more 
serious studies. There his talents and assiduous appli- 
cation procured him honors which enrolled his name 
among the chief philosophers and jurists. In 1529 
Morone dually took orders, and, though yet a youth, 
his unusual attainments rapidly secured him friends and 
position, and in the year following he was elevated to 
the bishopric of Modena, lie was also in the same 
year selected by Paul III as papal nuncio to the emperor 
Ferdinand, and in that capacity did most excellent ser- 
vice to the Homish cause. He was instrumental in pre- 
paring the way for a council of the. German princes for 
a final settlement of all religious differences, and did 
everything in his power to prevent a rupture in the 
Church. Yet it must not lie inferred that he was so 
conciliatory as to ignore his own personal convictions. 
Determined to sustain the papal cause, he was yet in 
favor of reformatory measures, and succeeded in per- 
suading both parties to give him their confidence be- 
cause he acted conscientiously. He never feared to do 
or say what he thought right. Thus in 1540, when, on 
account of the plague, the Diet was to be removed from 
►Spires to llagenau, Morone hesitated not to make a 
most energetic protest, and in consequence was finally 
recalled to give an account of himself at Home. His 
explanations must have been satisfactory to Paul III, 
for in 1511 Morone was again on his way to Germany to 
attend the Spires Diet, and in 1542 he attended the Diet 
at Hatisbon, where all hope of union between Protes- 
tants and Humanists was entirely extinguished. Yet, 
notwithstanding the failure of reconciliation, Morone’s 
services found acknowledgment at Home, and he was 
this same year presented with the red hat. He was 
also sent, together with Parisio and Pole, as papal rep- 
resentative to the nominal opening of the Council of 
Trent (November, 1542). His consummate knowledge 
of affairs pointed to him as the proper person for papal 
envoy when, the Tridentine Council having failed to 


secure the support of the German princes and theolo- 
gians, another Diet was called at Spires by the em- 
peror in 1544. This was a most difficult task. Charles 
V, just returned from the Low Countries, seeing clear- 
ly that the successful issue of his war against Francis 
I of France was possible only if lie had the German 
princes unitedly in his favor, graciously yielded every- 
thing in ecclesiastical matters, and this conciliatory po- 
sition made of course no light work for the papal repre- 
sentative. Cardinal Morone was too sagacious not to 
perceive how the Protestant princes would take courage 
now, and move forward to a platform from which it 
would hereafter be difficult to dislodge them. Ho 
failed to influence the emperor as he desired, yet his 
faithfulness to the papal cause was universally acknowl- 
edged, and when he returned to Home the legation of 
Bologna, then become vacant by the death of Contarini 
(q. v.), was conferred on Morone. In 1550 he gave up 
the bishopric of Modena, that diocese having during his 
absence become greatly distracted by the spread of He- 
formatorv opinions. Whatever secret modifications his 
own views had undergone, he was not prepared, nor had 
he ever intended, to contaminate himself with the odious 
name of heretic; and therefore, rather than suffer his 
diocese to be spoken of as one alien to the faith, he 
promptly gave it up altogether. 11c had earnestly tried, 
immediately on his return from Germany, to rally his 
clergy around a common confession of faith, so liberal 
in its inception and construction that all might endorse 
it; but he had failed to unite them by this measure. 
Several of the most learned theologians deserted the 
territory rather than perjure themselves in any manner. 
The academicians were specially remiss in submission, 
and Morone finally wrote to Home for permission to 
withdraw the paper, “ as they had assured him of the 
sincerity of their devotion to the Homan Catholic 
Church, and had entreated that suspicion might not be 
cast on their faith by obliging them to subscribe” ( Life 
of Balearic , ii, 28). The papal answer proved unfavor- 
able in more than one respect. The pope, thinking 
Morone too indulgent, which no doubt was true, for he 
himself believed the doctrine of justification as held by 
the Lutherans, had appointed six cardinals to examine 
the condition of this Italian diocese. Morone, naturally 
enough offended at such a want of confidence in his in- 
tegrity and competency, had almost then resolved to 
withdraw altogether from the diocese, had not the gov- 
ernor’s entreaties prevailed, and he been induced to con- 
tinue its spiritual head at least for a while longer. But 
the continued spread of Heformatory opinions, and his 
own indisposition to punish men for conscience’ sake, so 
long as they avowed obedience to the pope of Home as 
their spiritual head, finally led him to forsake the dio- 
cese altogether, and Foscarari, a Dominican friar, and 
a man of great talent and virtue, became his successor. 
The latter did not live to quit the diocese under such 
favorable auspices, but was taken from the episcopal 
mansion to the heretic’s prison (Life of Balearic, ii. 45). 
Morone, however, lost nothing l>y forsaking the diocese 
of Modena, for he was by the duke of Milan presented 
with the bishopric of Novara. In 1519 Morone's friend 
at Home, pope Haul III, died, and the next incumbent 
of the papal chair became Julius III. lie was not warm- 
ly attached to our cardinal, yet at least esteemed him, 
and in 1555, when the Diet of Augsburg was to convene 
to discuss important religious topics, Morone was select- 
ed as the representative of Horne. Scarcely, however, 
had the cardinal reached Augsburg when the news of 
the sudden death of his pope was brought him, and he 
was obliged to turn hack to Home, lie was now instru- 
mental in elevating Marcello 11, and hoped for reforma- 
tion and purification in the Church. But this good man 
lived only a short time, and again the papal conclave 
was convened. The most prominent candidate was Ca- 
raffii, the inquisitor: a man of harshness of character, 
and not highly esteemed by Morone. The two had not 
been on very favorable terms for some time. Caraffa had 
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suspected Morone of heresy, and the cardinal, in turn, 
had thought the inquisitor hypercritical and inhumane 
in the exercise of his official functions. Yet, moved by 
the sentiments of a generous mind, Morone, after all, cast 
his influence in the conclave for Caraffa (believing there- 
by to disarm his enmity), and thus helped to create him 
Paul IV. No sooner, however, was Caraffa elevated to 
the papal dignity than he at once conspired with Mo- 
rone’s enemies, and the cardinal was accused of leaning 
to the doctrines of the Reformers, and imprisoned in 
San Angelo to pass examination on his religious opin- 
ions. The only proofs of the heretical opinions of Mo- 
rone are to be found in the articles of accusation drawn 
up against him. Vergerio, bishop of Capo d’Istria, who 
had left Italy, published these articles, with scholia on 
each article. No one was better acquainted than Ver- 
gerio with the facts treated of under the several heads. 
Though this little book came out anonymously, it bears 
marks of its origin. Printing being then comparatively 
in its infancy, each printer and the place of his habita- 
tion were pretty well known by the form of his types. 
Vergerio lived a good deal at Tubingen after he left 
Italy, and it is thought that these articles were sent to 
him, and that he printed them in despite of the Church 
of Rome. (A copy of these articles may be found in 
the Life of Paleario, ii, 809-312.) Notwithstanding 
the ready acuteness of the inquisitors, the answers of 
Morone prevented their finding any proof against him 
of heresy, and he was declared innocent. But after the 
inquisitors had pronounced cardinal Morone free from 
all heretical taint, and Paul IV had given orders for his 
liberation, lie refused to go out of prison unless the pope 
publicly declared he had been unjustly accused. This 
Paul could not be persuaded to do, and Morone remained 
in prison till the death of that pope in 1559. On this 
occasion, after some discussion among the cardinals, he 
was liberated, and allowed to sit in the conclave which 
elected cardinal De’ Medici pope, who took the name of 
Pius IV, and after the elevation of this prelate to the 
papal chair Morone was reinstated in his former influ- 
ential position. In 15G2 the cardinal was sent as papal 
legate to the emperor Ferdinand, and in the year fol- 
lowing Morone became the presiding officer of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and continued as such during all the im- 
portant sessions of this ecclesiastical council. From the 
very beginning of his work at Trent he played a most 
important part, and exerted a most salutary influence 
for the Romish cause. He was conciliatory in speech 
and action, and intimated to the council that he came 
by orders of the pope “to establish the articles of faith, 
correct abuses, and promote the peace of nations, iu so 
far as was consistent with the dignity and authority of 
the Holy See.’’ This position seems not to have been 
warranted, however, by the views entertained at Rome; 
for it is now quite clearly revealed that the pope was 
determined to refuse the reforms desired by the common 
clergy and the people of Germany, and that Pius IV 
was at the time enjoying the promise of Spain’s sup- 
port in case Ferdinand ignored the papacy, and went 
over to the Protestants. Yet Morone must certainly 
have had the appearance of truth in his own dealings 
with the emperor, as that sovereign, in a meeting with 
Morone at Innsbruck in 15G3, granted nearly all the fa- 
vors he asked for, and even gave .his sanction to an 
early discontinuance of the council, which was brought 
about this very year, Dec. 4. See Trent, Council of. 
Morone’s services could not be too highly estimated at 
Rome. He had brought the council which threatened 
so much mischief to the papal cause to a close without 
any diminution of the pontifical authority, and had even 
left the Inquisition in a more enviable position than it 
had occupied previously. “All,” says Ranke, “ended 
at last in a prosperous issue. That council which had 
been so vehemently called for and so long avoided ; after 
being twice dissolved, shaken by so many of this world’s 
storms, and when convened for the third time, anew be- 
set with perils, was now closed amid the general concord 


of the Roman Catholic world.” On his return to the 
Eternal City the cardinal was therefore made dean of 
the cardinal college, and intrusted with diplomatic mis- 
sions whenever the services of an acute and trustworthy 
messenger were needed. Upon the death of Pius IV, 
in 156G, Morone came very near being elected Pope. 
Unfortunately for Italy, sterner counsels prevailed, and 
the inquisitor, cardinal Alessandrino, was raised to the 
papal chair. We have no means of ascertaining what 
were Morone’s feelings when he saw the power of the 
Inquisition, from which he had suffered so much, again 
seated on the papal throne. Morone died Dec. 1, 1580, 
at Rome, and was buried in the church of the Minerva. 
His peculiar life prevented much literary activity, and 
there remain from his pen only some letters to cardi- 
nals Pole and Cortese, and some of his orations. See 
Schelliorn, Amcenitatcs Literarice, xii, 537 sq. ; Tirabos- 
chi, Lett . ital. vii, 260 ; Young, Life and Times of P(de- 
ario (Loud, 1860, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 307-314; Fisher, Hist. 
Ref. p. 393,406; Wessenberg, Die Grossen Kirchenver- 
sammlungcn des 15 u. 16 Jahrh. iii, 147 sq. ; North Brit. 
Rev. Jan. 1870, art. viii, p. 2S4 sq. ; Ranke, Ilist. of the 
Papacy, i, 109 sq., 227, 247 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Moroni (Anna). See Jesus, Holy Child, Con- 
gregation of the Daughters of. 

Morosino, Giulto (originally Samuel Kuchmas'), 
a Jewish convert to Romanism, was a native of Thessa- 
lonica. In Venice, where he settled, he first received a 
favorable impression of the truth of Christianity by be- 
ing present at a public dispute between two of his na- 
tion, one of whom had renounced Judaism, respecting 
the accomplishment of Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy 
weeks. In this dispute Simone Luzzatto (q. v.), the cele- 
brated rabbi of Venice, was chosen arbitrator. Luzzat- 
to’s explanation was, “ I beseech you to permit us to be 
silent and shut up our books, for if we proceed to exam- 
ine the prophecies any further we shall all become Chris- 
tians. It cannot be denied that in the prophecy of 
Daniel the coming of the Messiah is so clearly mani- 
fested that the time of his appearance must be allowed 
to be already past; but whether Jesus of Nazareth be 
the person, I cannot determine.” This speech closed 
the debate, and made such a deep impression upon Sam- 
uel and his brother Joseph that they both formed the 
design of renouncing Judaism. Griitz, the Jewish his- 
torian, says that Naclimias either misunderstood or per- 
verted Luzzatto’s expression (sic !), but the fact is that a 
few months after, upon reconsidering the subject seri- 
ously and calmly, both brothers embraced Christianity, 
and were openly baptized Nov. 22, 1649, Naclimias as- 
suming the name of Giulio Morosino, while his broth- 
er took the name of Ottavio. Ten years later he was 
called to Rome by pope Clement IX. who invested him 
with the office of librarian at the Vatican library, and 
this position he held until his death in 1687. Moro- 
1 sino wrote, Via delle fide monsirata a gli Ebrei (Rome, 
1G83), in which he appeals to the Jews no longer to be 
bound to observe the ceremonies, but to embrace the 
doctrines of the Gospel. See Kalkar, Israel u. d. Kirche 
(Hamburg, 1869), p. 82 sq. ; Basnage, Ilistoire des Jitifs 
(Engl, transl. by Taylor), p. 725; Adams, History of the 
Jars, ii, 76 sq. (Boston, 1812) ; Wolf, Bill. Hebr. iii, 1128 ; 
Griitz, Gc-sch. d. Juden, x, 164; Bartolocci, Biblioth. Rab- 
bin. iii, 756 ; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. n, 391 ; iii, 8. (B. P.) 

Morozzo, Guiseppe, an Italian prelate, descended 
from an ancient and noble family, was born in March, 
1758, at Turin. Under the tuition of the abbot of Ali- 
gre, who later became bishop of Pavia, Morozzo was 
made doctor of theology in 1777, and finished his studies 
at Rome in the ecclesiastical academy, where Litta, Ca- 
| racioli, Pacca, and Emmauuele di Grcgori were his fel- 
I low-students. Pope Pius VI nominated him successively 
apostolic prothonotarv, vice-legate of Bologna, governor 
of Perugia and Civita Vecchia. lie was a competitor 
for the papal see iu the conclave which resulted in the 
election of Pius VII, and after the accession of the new 
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pope was by him sent as ambassador to the king of 
Etruria. In 1802 Morozzo received the title of arch- 
bishop of Thebes in partibus, and was appointed secre- 
tary of the ( Congregation of Bishops. In 1808 he went 
to Paris with the diilicult mission of adjusting the con- 
tentions which had arisen between the pope and the 
emperor (Napoleon I); but, becoming aware that his 
efforts were futile, he retired to Turin. In 1«S1G lie was 
created cardinal, and in 1817 made bishop of Novara, 
lie died .March 22, 18 12. lie published Statistics of the 
patrimony of St. Peter (Home, 1797), and a Eulogy on 
cardinal ilobba ( Turin, 1799, 4to). — Ilocfer, .Your. Biog. 
Gene rule, xxxvi, s. v. 

Morpurgo, Simeon Ben-Jo.siiua-5Io.ses, a Jewish 
writer of note, was born at (I rad i ska in 1681 ; studied at 
Padua, and graduated as doctor of medicine. In 1709 
lie was ordained by Leon Briele rabbi of Mantua, and 
in 1721 he was called to the rabbinate at Ancona, where 
he died in 1740. lie wrote, "1 ‘>L\ a col- 

lection of legal decisions (2 parts, Venice, 1742, 1743) : — 
Pi'in The Tree of Knowledge, a commentary on 

the ethical work of Jedaja Penini, entitled B ec/unat 
Olam (Venice, 1704): — an approbation to Isaac Norzi’s 
“nsp *n*z^ “1-3 (ibid. 1715, 1717). Comp. F first, 
Bill. J ud. ii, 391 ; Wolf, Biblioth. Uebr. iii, 11 GO ; Jbcher, 
A llgem. Ge/ehrten Lex. s. v. 

Morrell, Thomas, one of the fathers of that branch 
of American Methodism known as the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at New York Nov. 22, 1747. 
1 1 is mother was a devout follower of Mr. Wesley, and 
a member of the pious band led by Philip Embury. 
Thomas lived in most exciting times, and when the war 
for freedom broke out he early took to arms for republi- 
can life. lie held successively the commissions of cap- 
tain and major, and gained honorable distinction on the 
field. In 1785 Thomas Morrell was deeply impressed 
with his relation to God and the Church, and determined 
to enter the ministry, lie joined Conference in 1787, 
and was stationed at Trenton Circuit, N. J. In 1788 he was 
preacher in charge in New York, with Hubert Cloud as 
associate, and the following year their labors were blessed 
with a great revival. The same year he was ordained 
elder, and continued in that city five years. He was sent 
to Philadelphia in 1794-5; here taken sick, and not en- 
tirely well until 1790; next to Baltimore for two years; 
and in 1802-3 restationed at New York for two years. 
After this 51 r. Morrell was never stationed out of Eliza- 
bethtown, N. J., but continued to labor regularly sixteen 
years until 1822, when he preached usually every Sab- 
bath, and at least once a day, until January, 1833. After 
this failing health obliged him to desist from pulpit la- 
bor, and he only preached occasionally, lie died Aug. 
9, 1838. Father Morrell was a man of vigorous mind, 
and well endowed naturally for the work to which he 
felt himself called, lie had tine preaching talents, and 
discharged the duties of his ollice with great accepta- 
bility and success, lie was bold, earnest, and scrupu- 
lously faithful in all things. His name, usefulness, and 
devotedness to ( hrist's Church are remembered and 
honored. See Meth. Per. 1841, p. 325; Sprague, 

A muds of the .4 mer. Pulpit , vol. vii ; .Ye w Jersey < 'nnf 
Memorial; Minutes rf .1 un. Conf. ii, GG9. (J.Il.W.) 

Morren, Nathaniel, a Presbyterian divine, noted 
as the author of valuable Biblical works, nourished in 
the first half of our century at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
lie was born in 1798, and died in 1847. Morren pub- 
lished, . 1 mutls of the t’hureh of Scotland from 1739 to 
1776 (Kdinb. 1835, 2 vols. Hvo) Biblical Theol. vol. i 
Pule of Faith (1835); and a translation of Hosenm idler’s 
Biblical Geoy. of Central .1 sin Minor, Phoenicia, and 
Arabia (I83G 37. 2 vols. 12ino). After his death his 
Sermons were published with a Memoir (1818, cr. Svu). 
See Lowndes, Brit. Lib. p. 711; Allibone, l)ivt. of Brit, 
and A mer. A nth. s. v. 

Morrill, David Lawrence, a noted American phy- 


sician, who distinguished himself also as a politician, fig- 
ured at one time as minister of the Gospel and religious 
author. He was born in Epping, N. II., June 10, 1772. 
After receiving a good academic and medical education, 
he established himself in practice at Epsom in 1793; but 
in 1800 began to study theology, and in 1802 accepted 
a call to the Congregational Church in Goffstown, N. II., 
where lie preached for nine years. He then resumed 
the practice of medicine from 1807 to 1830. He was at 
the same time also engaged in political life, and played 
no unimportant part in the passing history of New 
Hampshire. From 1817 to 1823 he was United States 
senator; and was governor from 1824 to 1827. He died 
at Concord, Jan. 28, 1819. Dr. Morrill was connected 
with many of the charitable, medical, and agricultural 
associations of his time. He published several sermons, 
orations, and controversial pamphlets, and was for some 
years after abandoning public office editor of the .Yew 
Hampshire Observer , a religious newspaper. — Drake, 
Diet. ofAmer. Biog. s. v. 

Morris, Anthony, a Quaker preacher of some 
note, was horn about 1654 in England, and emigrated to 
this country about 1680. 41e settled in New Jersey, 

and finally removed to Philadelphia, Pa. In 1701 he 
began to preach, and through fidelity in the exercise of 
his gift his communications were sound and edifying. 
Having a prospect of much religious labor, he circum- 
scribed liis worldly affairs, and devoted his time chietly 
to the holy cause he had espoused, lie travelled in 
the work of the ministry in most of the North Ameri- 
can provinces, and in the year 1715 he visited Great 
Britain. He died August 23, 1721. — Januey, JJist. of 
Friends, iii, 202. 

Morris, Francis M., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Middle Tennessee 
about the year 1830; came to Kentucky in the fall of 
1851, and was licensed to preach in 1852. lie joined 
the Kentucky Conference in 1853, and was sent to 51 ar- 
ray Circuit; in 1854, to Obion Circuit; in 1855, to Bry- 
ansburg Circuit; in 1856, to Hiplev Circuit; in 1857, to 
5Iaury Circuit; in 1858, to Wesley Circuit: in 1859, to 
La Grange Circuit; in I860 and 1861, to Brownsville 
Circuit; in 1862 and 1863, to 51ount Zion Circuit; in 
1864, to Salem Circuit, but was prevented from going to 
bis work by the troubles of war then existing: in 1865, 
to Dresden Circuit, but was prevented from reaching it 
by the great floods, which swelled all the rivers of West 
Tennessee at that time; in 1866. to Fulton Station, 
where he died, Feb. 13, 1867. 5Ir. Morris was a man 
beloved and useful, and a fervent and zealous preaclier, 
his ministry being greatly blessed to the Church and 
the world. Sec Minutes of the Meth. F.pis. Ch., South, 
1867, s. v. 

Morris, Gouverneur, an eminent statesman and 
orator, who was born at 51orrisania, near the city of New 
York, in 1752, was educated at Columbia (then King’s) 
College, and licensed to practice law in 1771 ; and there- 
after held several prominent civic positions, among these, 
in 1777, representing the people of New York in the Con- 
tinental Congress, and in 1787 was a member of the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution of the United 
States, lie also represented the American republic in 
France, lie is stated by Thomas Jefferson to have been 
a disbeliever in < 'hristianitv. But this is a mistake ; or, 
if at one time true, his views altered. lie delivered two 
months before his death (which occurred in 1835) an ad- 
dress to the Historical Society, in which he points out 
the superiority of scriptural history to all other history, 
lie regarded religious principle, indeed, as necessary to 
national independence and peace. ‘• There must be some- 
thing more to hope than pleasure, wealth, and power. 
Something more to fear than poverty and pain. Some- 
thing after death more terrible than death. There 
must be religion. When that ligament is torn, society 
is disjointed and its members perish.” See Allen, Biog. 
Diet. s. v. ; Sparks, . I mer. Biog. s. v. 
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Morris, John G\, D.D., an American Lutheran 
divine of note, was born at York, Pa., in 1803, and was 
educated at Dickinson College, Pa. (class of 1823); then 
studied theology at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and in 182(3 entered the Lutheran ministry. He was 
at once called as pastor to the First Lutheran Church 
in Baltimore, and for six years (1859-65) of another 
Lutheran Church in the same city. He was the first 
librarian of the Peabody Institute at Baltimore; he 
founded a seminary for young ladies at Lutherville, 
and was active in several other public enterprises. 
He was editor of the Lutheran Observer from 1831 to 
1832, and co-editor of the Year-book of the Reforma- 
tion (1844). He published several translations of 
German theological works (1824-2G), and wrote him- 
self, Popular Exposition of the Gospels (Balt. 1840, 
2 vols. 8vo): — Life of John Arndt (1853): — The Blind 
Girl of Wittenberg (1856, 12mo) : — Catharine de Bora ; 
or Social and Domestic Scenes in the House of Luther 
(1856, 12mo), etc. Dr. Morris also gave much time to 
studies in natural science, especially entomology, and 
became quite prominent in this Held, He was ac- 
knowledged as an American authority, and was hon- 
ored in various ways by the Smithsonian Institute 
and other associations. See Allibone, Did. of Brit, and 
Amer, Authors, s. v. ; Putnam's Magazine , Feb. 1856, p. 
217. (J.H.W.) 

Morris, John Piper, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Devon, England, 
Jan. 30, 1846. His early life was spent in Canada under 
the pious training of his father, who was himself a local 
minister of the Wesleyan Church. Young Morris was 
converted at seventeen, and soon after became convinced 
that he was called of God to preach. While preparing 
for the ministry his health was impaired, and he was 
advised to go South. After his arrival at Charleston, 
S. C., he decided at once to enter the ministry, and 
supplied a vacancy in the village of Summerville. In 
1862 he was received on trial in the South Carolina 
Conference, and appointed to Aiken. In 1867 he was 
ordained deacon, and appointed to Darlington ; but his 
health failing, he was obliged to give up all work. He 
died Jan. 24, 18G8. See Min. of Ann. Corf, of the Meth. 
Epis. Church, South, 1868, p. 214. 

Morris, Joseph, an English Baptist divine, flour- 
ished as pastor of a London congregation in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. He is believed to have 
been born about 1685. He died in 1755. Ivirney 
speaks of him as “ a sensible, pious, and learned man,” 
and that he was “in habits of intimacy with the excel- 
lent Dr. Johnson, who esteemed him for his modesty 
and ability” ( History of the English Baptists). He 
published several of his Sermons (Loud. 1722, 8vo ; 1743, 
8vo; 1757, 8vo), which were admired for their solidity', 
and prove him to have been a man of more than ordi- 
nary talent. His influence in the English metropolis 
was considerable in his clay and generation. 

Morris, Judah, a Jewish convert to Protestant 
Christianity, was a native of Italy, and emigrated to 
this country about 1835. He was for a time instructor 
in Harvard University. He died in 1855. He publish- 
ed a Hebrew Grammar, and some religious books. 

Morris, Samuel, a Presbyterian lay worker in 
colonial days, flourished near the middle of last century 
in Hanover, Va. He was a man of singularly earnest 
and devoted spirit, and did much to advance the inter- 
ests of Presbyterianism in Virginia. His house was a 
resort for those “ who were dissatisfied with the preach- 
ing of the parish incumbents, and anxions to enjoy the 
privilege oflistening on the Sabbath to the reading of 
instructive and devotional works on religion.” He was 
himself reared in the Anglican establishment, but by 
accident becoming acquainted with Presbyterian works 
— among them Boston’s Fourfold State — he embraced 
that Calvinistic confession, and soon gathered about 
him others who, like him, chose rather to subject them- 


selves to the payment of the fines imposed by law than 
to attend church where they felt that they could not be 
profited. The little band of lay workers, as yet never 
under the instruction of a Presbyterian pastor, but nev- 
ertheless greatly interested in Presbyterian doctrine, 
and unconsciously its adherents even, first met every 
Sabbath alternately at each other’s houses to read and 
pray. But as their number increased they regularly 
gathered at Mr. Morris’s house, until at length that 
dwelling-house was too small to contain the people, 
and it was determined “to build a meeting-house,” 
“ merely for reading,” as Mr. Morris himself adds. This 
house of worship was afterwards designated “Morris’s 
Reading-room,” and was the starting-point of Presby- 
terianism in Virginia. From Hanover Mr. Morris was 
frequently called to different places in the state to in- 
struct the inquiring, and, complying with their invita- 
tions, went out and spread the interest in distant parts. 
As they increased in numbers tlie Established Church 
made complaint against them to the governor, and they 
were called up for trial, but they were promptly dis- 
charged when it w r as found that their creed was that 
of the Kirk. See Presbyterianism. See also Gillett, 
Hist, of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, i, 111-120; Anderson, Hist, of the Colonial 
Church, iii, 229 sq. (J. H. W.) 

Morris, Sarah, a Quaker preacher, the daughter 
of Anthony Morris, himself a Quaker preacher, was 
born at Philadelphia in 1704; preached in New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Long Island; went to Rhode Island in 
17G4; and travelled through Great Britain, preaching 
in many places, in 1772-73. She died in Philadelphia 
Oct. 24, 1775. Possessing a superior mind, combined 
with a social and cheerful disposition, she proved an 
efficient helper to her people. 

Morris, Susanna, a Quakeress noted as an effi- 
cient preacher of the doctrines of her sect, was born 
about 1682. But little is accessible to us regarding her 
personal history. She labored in the work of the min- 
istry for nearly forty years both in this country and in 
Europe, where she visited England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. She died April 28, 1755. She was a devout 
Christian, and a firm adherent to her people, whom she 
dearly loved. See Janney, Hist, of the Religious Society 
of Friends, iii, 33G. 

Morris, Thomas Asbury, T).D., a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and for many years the 
senior officer of the episcopal cabinet, a man of indom- 
itable energy and great love for the Christian cause, in 
which he proved a most efficient ■workman, was born in 
Kanawha County, Va., April 28, 1794. His parents, 
while he u*as yet a youth, removed to Charlestown, W. 
Va., and it was for some time his home. The educa- 
tional facilities of that period, and especially of that 
region, were extremely limited. It was the good for- 
tune of the Morris family, however, to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a good grammar-school, organized by William 
Paine, an educated Englishman, near the homestead, 
when Thomas was about sixteen years of age. His old- 
est brother, Edmund, held the clerkship of Cabell Coun- 
ty, in which the family resided, and Thomas, at the 
age of seventeen, became a deputy in the office, a posi- 
tion which he held until he was about twenty years of 
age. While discharging the duties of this office, and 
when greatly broken down in health, and somewhat 
depressed in spirits, he w r as drafted into a company of 
militia, to perform a six-months’ tour in the North 
against the British and Indians. They met at the 
court-house, shouldered their muskets, and took up 
their line of march to join a regiment forming at Point 
Pleasant, to re-enforce the main army near the Canada 
line. The father of Y^oung Morris ivas so affected by 
his son’s frail and youthful appearance and his feeble 
health that after the company had started he procured 
a substitute, overtook the young soldiers their second 
day out, and procured a discharge for his slender and 
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delicate boy. The early religious training of bishop | 
Morris was in the Baptist Church, of which both his i 
parents were pious and exemplary members. lie grew 1 
up, however, without giving much thought to the sub- 
ject of personal religion until he was about eighteen , 
years of age. In his twentieth year he made a profes- 
sion of religion, and at the same time began to ponder 
seriously the question whether l’rovidence was not lead- 
ing him to cast in his lot with the people called Meth- 
odists. Against this course many considerations plead- 
ed powerfully: he had been trained in another com- 
munion, his prejudices were deeply rooted, the Method- 
ists in that region were feeble and persecuted, but the 
result of a careful comparison of their doctrines and pol- 
ity with the New Testament which he instituted at 
this time was a fixed, unalterable determination to unite 
with them as the people of his choice. He was shortly 
after admission to membership in the Church licensed 
to preach, and was received as a travelling preacher into 
the Ohio Conference in 181(5. In 1818 he was ordained 
deacon by bishop George, and elder in 1820 by bishop 
Roberts. Though in a large measure self-educated, be- 
cause an affliction of the eye restricted his studies in 
early manhood, he yet labored most acceptably in the 
pastoral work in various parts of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Ohio till 1831, when he was deemed cultured 
enough to be intrusted with the literary management 
of a paper, and was placed in the editorial chair of the 
then newly-established Hestero Christian Adrocate , a 
religious and literary weekly, which two years after its 
commencement numbered 8000 subscribers — certainly a 
successful enterprise for the times. In 1830 the General 
Conference, held that year at Cincinnati, where he re- 
sided, elected him to the episcopal offlee. lie now real- 
ly entered a field for which he was specially fitted, and 
gained a most enviable reputation not only in his own 
denomination, but throughout the Christian Church. 
In 18(34 declining health and the infirmities of age 
obliged him to ask for relief, and he was less heavily 
taxed. In 1808, at the General Conference in Chicago, 
he sought and obtained permission to be withdrawn 
from episcopal visitation duties, and led a rather quiet 
life until his death, Sept. 2, 1874. Only a few days 
before this he had addressed a loving missive to the 
members of the Cincinnati Conference (bearing date 
August 27), saying, among other noble Christian words, 
“ 1 am no longer able to go in and out before you, 
to sit in your councils and take part in your delibera- 
tions, yet my heart and sympathy are with you, and for 
Zion's prosperity my tears shall fall and my prayers as- 
cend until my release is signed, and 1 go to join the 
Church triumphant in the skies.” Bishop Morris was 
a man of great uniformity and simplicity. lie was 
noted in his Church for the quiet power and prudent 
skill with which he discharged the episcopal duties. 
His death occurring about the same time as that of the 
bishop of Winchester — Hr. Charles Sumner (q.v.) — the 
JS'ew York Methodist took occasion to institute a com- 
parison between the two bishops, and thus concludes in 
favor of bishop Morris: “This man had done more in 
his time for the extension of Christianity than a whole 
bench of English prelates. lie had assigned to their 
places of labor not less than 30,000 ministers, had trav- 
ersed this country to the outer edge of its civilization 
over and over again; had preached sermons innumer- 
able, and only ceased to labor when labor became phys- 
ically impossible. Nor was his pen idle. He was one 
of the founders of a great paper, which is still in exist- 
ence. lie issued volumes from the press, which are 
models of vigorous, idiomatic English. And all this 
fruitful work was done in the most unpretending way. 
Bishop Morris never thought of himself as a great actor 
in the world’s affairs, a great preacher, or a great writer. 
The beauty of his character was that he never appeared 
to think of himself at all ; his work was before him, and 
he did it; and that was the end of the matter.” Bish- 
op Morris's only works of any special import are a vol- 


ume of sermons, and a miscellany, consisting of essays, 
biographical sketches, and notes of travel. Of the for- 
mer, about 15,000 copies have been sold ; the latter has 
been but sparsely circulated. “ His style was epigram- 
matic, clear, and forcible. 1 1 is printed sermons were 
characterized by simplicity, pith, directness, lucid ar- 
rangement, and earnest and practical enforcement of the 
truth. They have been useful and popular. As a pre- 
siding officer he was the beau ideal of a Methodist bish- 
op. He had rare practical wisdom, quick and accurate 
judgment, and inflexible decision, lie acted no supe- 
riority, put on no prelatical airs, and never felt that his 
office lifted him above the fellowship and sympathy of 
his brethren” (Marlav). As a pulpit orator, the bishop 
was quite noted in the prime of his life. His delight- 
ful evangelical discourses abounded in pithy sentences, 
and gratified thousands of hearers as they fell from his 
lips. Sec Marlav, Life of Bishop Morris (X. V. 1875, 
I2mo); Meth. Qu. llev. July, 1875, art. iii ; Minutes of 
Annual Conferences , 1874; N. Y. Christian Adrocate, 
Sept. 1874 ; Men of the Time , s. v. ; Drake, Did. of A mer. 
Biop. s. v. (J.II.W.) 

Morris-dance, a peculiar and fantastic species of 
dance, constituting the chief enjoyment at parochial fes- 
tivals in England, was commonly practiced in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and continues to the present day among the 
country people in different parts of England. Its origin 
is ascribed to the Moors, though the genuine Moorish 
dance (the fandango of the present day) bears little re- 
semblance to it. The chief performer was the hobby- 
horse, so called from the light frame of wicker-work 
which was fastened around its body, and supplied with 
a pasteboard head and neck, so as to give it the ap- 
pearance of a man on horseback. Dells were also at- 
tached to its ankles, and the great art consisted in so 
moving the feet as to produce a rude kind of concord. 
The other principal actors, after a fashion, personified 
the characters of Maid Marian, the Queen of the May, 
Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, the Fool, etc.; and the per- 
formance was accompanied by rude music and the clash- 
ing of swords and staves. — Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. 

Morrison, John, D.D., a Scotch divine, noted as 
a hvmnologist also, was born in the County of Aberdeen 
in 1749. lie studied for the ministry, and in 17X(* en- 
tered upon his pastoral duties over the parish of Canis- 
bay, Caithncss-shire. He was one of the committee of 
the General Assembly for revising the Church Para- 
phrases, and himself contributed some of the best ren- 
derings. Of these, the 19th, “The race that long in 
darkness pined,” and the 30th, “Come, let us to the Lord 
our God,” have been generally adopted by the church- 
es. In his early life he contributed verses to the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Magazine, over the signature of“Mnsa- 
rns.” He also published the second and fourth books 
of Virgil’s Mineid, translated into English verse (1787). 
He died at Canisbav, June 12, 1798. (S. S.) 

Morrison, John W., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Chester County, South Carolina, in 1811 ; was 
educated in the Indiana University, Bloomington. Ind. ; 
studied theology under the late Rev. Hugh MacMillan, 
of Xenia, Ohio, and was licensed and ordained in 1841, 
as pastor of the Thorn Grove Presbyterian Church, in 
Bloom, Cook Co., Indiana. This was his only charge. 
At the close, of twenty-live years of pastoral duty he 
resigned this position to accept the agency in behalf 
of the freedmen, feeling, as he expressed it, “that the 
education of that people was the work to which God 
now calls the Church and the nation." lie continued 
to labor as an agent until he died. Jan. 5, 1XG7. Mr. 
Morrison was a man of great integrity, of noble dispo- 
sition, and of untiring effort in the service, of Christ, 
lie was an accurate classical scholar, a critical and pro- 
found expositor of Scripture, and an earnest and affec- 
tionate preacher. See Wilson, Eresb. Hist. Almanac, 
18(38, p. 391. (J. L.S.) 

Morrison, Jonas S., a minister of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, was born in Plattsburg, N. Y. f March cepted, and now removed from Hoxton to the Mission 
11, 183(3 ; was converted at the age of sixteen years ; li- College at Gosport. In August, 1805, he commenced the 
censed to preach in 1857, and in the same year joined study of Chinese under a native teacher. In January, 
the Southern Illinois Annual Conference: was appoint- 1S07, he was ordained as a missionary, set out at once 


ed junior preacher on Collinsville Circuit; next year he 
was stationed at Main Street, Alton City; and thereafter 
successively at Chester, Gillespie, two years; Litehiield, 
Brighton, Highland, Carlyle, two years; Greenville, Gil- 
lespie ; and, lastly, as presiding elder of Alton District, 
lie died October *18, 1871. “ The traits of his character 

were strongly marked. As a Christian and a minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, he exemplilied the purity of 
the one and the fidelity of the other. He rather lived 
than professed religion, and proved his ministry by the 
practical sympathy that carries the consolations of 
Christ to the abodes of poverty, of sickness, and of be- 
reavement. His pulpit ministrations were characterized 
by clearness, by fidelity to the Scriptures, by an adapta- 
tion of the truth to his hearers, and by a manner which 
demonstrated his own interest in bis theme. Love for 
the Church was with him an absorbing passion.” See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences , 1872, p. 137. 

Morrison, Levi R., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, July 3, 
1805. His early educational advantages were very lim- 
ited, and he had to struggle with poverty and its at- 
tendant trials and perplexities. He studied his Bible 
and such books as he was able to secure, and exercised 
his gifts as a speaker; was licensed in 1831, and began 
his labors in Spring Creek and Smyrna churches, Ten- 
nessee. In 1836 he was ordained, and became pastor of 
the churches at Sparta and McMinnville, Tenn. He 
subsequently labored at Mars Hill, Tenn., Glade Spring, 
Va ., North Prairie and Springfield, Mo. His life was 
that of a toiling pastor and home missionary. He 
died Dec. 28, 1867. Mr. Morrison was a man of most 
amiable character, of strong and vigorous intellect, a 
very acceptable preacher, and greatly blessed in his la- 
bors. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 346. 
(J.L.S.) 

Morrison, Robert, D.D., a distinguished English 
missionary to China, the first Protestant missionary to 
that country, and holding the same relation to it as 
Vanderkemp to Africa or Williams to the South Seas, 
was boni of humble but respectable parentage at Mor- 
peth, Northumberland, Jan. 5, 1782. After receiving 
some elementary instruction in English, writing, and 
arithmetic, in a school conducted by a maternal uncle 
at Newcastle, he was apprenticed at a very early age 
to his father, who was then engaged in last-making. 
But so devoted had the boy become to his books that 
he spent his leisure in close study. “For the purpose 
of securing a greater portion of quiet retirement,” says 
his widow, “ he had his bed removed to his workshop, 
where he would often pursue his studies until one or 
two in the morning. Even when at work, his Bible or 
some other book was placed open before him, that he 
might acquire knowledge or cherish the holy aspira- 
tions of spiritual devotion while his hands were busily 
occupied in the labors of life.” Amid such disadvan- 
tages Morrison hesitated not to commence a course of 
religious reading and study, and in 1801 was ready to 
study Hebrew, Latin, and theology under the superin- 
tendence of a Presbyterian minister of the town, by 
whom he was so much liked that Morrison was, in 1803, 
introduced by him to the committee and tutors of the 
Independent Theological Academy at lloxton, as a fit 
person to be received into that institution to study the- 
ology. Morrison was admitted, and had not long been 
an inmate of the institution before he decided to de- 
vote himself to the missionary cause in heathen lands. 
Though his friends dissuaded him from such a step, he 
yet felt it his duty to devote the talent given him as 
Providence seemed unmistakably to point it out to him ; 
and in May, 1804, he offered his services as a missionary 
to the London Missionary Society, was promptly ae- 


for China, and in September of the same year arrived 
at Canton. Before leaving England, Mr. Morrison had 
procured from the British Museum a Uarmony of the 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles, translated into Chi- 
nese by an unknown Homan Catholic missionary ; and 
the Royal Asiatic Society lent him a manuscript Latin 
and Chinese dictionary. II is moderate knowledge of 
Chinese inclined him to mingle at once among the na- 
tives, and having perhaps studied the customs of Homan 
Catholic missionaries, adopted, like them, the prevail- 
ing usages of diet, dress, and manners. He handled 
chop-sticks, coiled up his hair in form, and let his nails 
grow. But lie soon saw the folly of this extreme con- 
formity, and assumed a distinctive European character 
and aspect. He rapidly acquired the mastery of the 
Chinese, and how greatly his knowledge of the language 
was esteemed is apparent in that, though a minister, he 
was in 1808 appointed translator to the East India Com- 
pany’s factory at Canton. In 1810 the Acts of the 
Apostles in Chinese, which he had brought with him, 
were printed, after he had carefully revised and amend- 
ed the text. In 1811 a Chinese grammar, which he 
had prepared about three years before, was sent to Ben- 
gal to be printed ; but, after many delays, it did not issue 
from the press until 1815, when it was printed at Se- 
rampore, at the expense of the East India Company. 
In 1812 the Gospel of St. Luke in Chinese was printed ; 
and by the beginning of 1814, the whole of the New 
Testament being ready for the press, the East India 
Company sent out a press and materials and a printer 
to superintend the printing of the work. In 1813 the 
London Missionary Society had sent out the Rev. (af- 
terwards Dr.) Milne to assist Morrison, and together 
these two Christian scholars now proceeded with the 
translation of the Old Testament. In 1815 the Book 
of Genesis and Psalms were printed, and bv 1818 this 
great work of translating the Bible into Chinese was 
completed. The translation of the Scriptures, the great 
object of Dr. Morrison’s life, was given to the world “not 
as a perfect translation.” Dr. Morrison says he studied 
“ fidelity, perspicuity, and simplicity;” “ common words 
being preferred to classical ones.” The authorized Eng- 
lish version was followed. Dr. Morrison always ex- 
plicitly stated that the Chinese manuscript in the Brit- 
ish Museum was “the foundation of the New Testa- 
ment;” which, he says, “I completed and edited.” It 
is no disparagement of Dr. Morrison to assert that his 
work required revision; it was a first version into the 
most difficult language in the world. The translators 
contemplated the improvement of their work at some 
future period, “ expecting that they should be able to sit 
down together and revise the whole.” This expectation 
was never realized ; Dr. Milne died in 1822, and the cor- 
rection of errors and the verbal alterations made by Dr. 
Morrison were not of great importance. Towards the 
latter part of his life Dr. Morrison became more and 
more confirmed in the necessity of a thorough revision, 
and he anticipated the probability of this being effected 
by his son, who, however, on the death of his father, was 
selected to succeed him as the translator to the Superin- 
tendents of British Trade at Canton, and could not there- 
fore devote his time to this object. From 1810 to 1818 
the British and Foreign Bible Society had voted the sum 
of £6000, at seven different times, to assist in the print- 
ing and publication. The Old Testament formed 21 vols. 
12m o. The Book of Job and the historical books were 
translated by Dr. Milne, and the other portions by Dr. 
Morrison. Of the New Testament, Dr. Morrison trans- 
lated the four Gospels, and from Hebrews to the end. 
Besides this great work, Dr. Morrison was also engaged 
on a Chinese Dictionary, which he completed in 1816, 
and it was printed by the East India Company, at 
a cost of £15,000, in 1821. Nor must it be supposed 
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that he ever lost sight of the great missionary work in- 
trusted to his charge while assuming so many other 
engagements. He constantly preached, and in every 
way possible sought out the native population, and in 
1814 was gratified with his first convert, Tsac-ako, who 
died in 1818. Believing that the Chinese could he 
reached better through educational channels, he caused 
an Anglo-Chincsc college to be founded at Malacca; 
gave £1000 for the erection of buildings, and £100 an- 
nually for its support. In 1824 he visited England, and 
remained home nearly two years, lie was received ev- 
erywhere with great distinction, and was even honored 
with a reception by king George IV, to whom Morrison 
presented a copy of the Scriptures in Chinese, lie had 
brought home with him a Chinese libraiy of 10,000 vol- 
umes, and labored earnestly to awaken an interest among 
his countn-mcn for Chinese literature. In this he mod- 
erately succeeded. In 182G he again set sail for China, 
and now even more assiduously devoted himself to the 
missionary work. 1 1 is time he mainly occupied in 
preaching, translating, and superintending the distribu- 
tion of printed works for the conversion of the Chinese. 
In 1832 he felt so encouraged with the prospects of an 
early harvest for his many years of toil as to write to 
his friends in England : “I have been twenty-five years 
in China, and am beginning to sec the work prosper. 
I5v the press we have been able to scatter knowledge 
far and wide.” In the midst of these occupations Dr. 
Morrison died at Canton, Aug. 1, 1834, preserving unim- 
peaehed until death the consistency, efficiency, and be- 
nevolence of the Christian missionary. 

I)r. Morrison certainly achieved great things in Chi- 
na. The compilation of his dictionary in the vernacular 
language of that country was a Herculean task, which 
none but a man of the greatest strength of intellect and 
energy of purpose could have accomplished. Along 
with that he completed a Chinese version of the Old 
and New Testaments, which, in the opinion of all the 
learned men of Europe, was deemed utterly beyond the 
power of any single person. Nor were his exertions fur 
the Chinese confined solely to literary works. lie went 
about doing good. “He endeavored,” says his biog- 
rapher, £ *in the employment of such expedients as lie 
could command, to relieve the wants, to mitigate the 
sufferings, and heal the diseases of the poor and suffer- 
ing Chinese around him. In order to secure to the 
natives the means of a liberal and religious education, 
as well as to furnish facilities to foreigners to prosecute 
the study of the Chinese language, he projected the es- 
tablishment of the Anglo-Chincsc college.” Ilis whole 
life and works show the activity and energy and com- 
prehensiveness of his mental endowments, as well as the 
Christian benevolence of his heart. His ollice was that 
only of a pioneer who prepared the way for the. evan- 
gelization of China. But with the instruments which 
his zeal and indefatigable industry put into the hands 
of the Evangelical churches, the preliminary obstacles 
have been removed, and the way prepared for carry- 
ing on the work of direct Christian instruction. Ilis 
coadjutor, Dr. Milne, who died some time before, said of 
Morrison that “ his talents were rather of the solid 
than the showy kind; adapted more to continued labor 
than to astonish by sudden bursts of genius; and his 
well-known caution fitted him for a station where one 
false step at the beginning might have delayed the work 
for ages.” It may serve to give, an idea of the exertions 
of Dr. Morrison and his colleagues to state that from 
1810 to 183(5, 751,7(13 copies of works, consisting of 
8,000, 0(H) pages, were printed in the Chinese and Ma- 
lay languages at Canton, Malacca, Batavia, l’enang, 
and Singapore. This includes 2075 complete Chinese 
Bibles, 9070 New Testaments, and 31,000 separate por- 
tions of Scripture in Chinese. Sec Memoirs of the Life 
UH'l Correspondence of Robert Morrison, D.D., compiled 
by his Widow, to which is appended A Critical Essay 
on the Literary Labors of iJr. Morrison, by the Bov. S. 
Kidd, professor of Chinese in the University College 


' (Lond. 1839, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Aikman, Cyclop, of Christian 
Missions, p. 102 sq. ; Eclectic Review, 4th series, vii, 17G ; 
Philadelphia Museum, xxxvii, 94 ; Remusat, in Journal 
des Savuns for 1824. (J. II. W.) 

Morrison, Robert E., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born in Lancaster County, l’a., 
Oct. 12, 1800. When seventeen years of age he united 
with the Presbyterian Church; hut eight years after- 
wards, being brought into intimate relations with Meth- 
odists, lie united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
lie preached under the presiding elder for three years, 
and in 1833 was received into the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, and appointed to Chester Circuit, l’a., where he 
labored very acceptably for two years. In 1835 he was 
appointed to Tuckerton Circuit, N. J. The necessities 
of the case requiring it, he was removed and appointed 
to lladdonficld. In 183G-7 he travelled Swedesborough 
Circuit. Here great success crowned his efforts. In 
1838-9 he labored in Pemberton; in 1840-1 in Long 
Branch; in 1842-3 in Pennington; in 1814-5 in Allen- 
town ; and in 184G at Crosswicks. A throat difficulty 
compelled him to take a supernumerary relation, and 
locating at IIightstown,N. J.,he became one of its most 
respected citizens. For a number of years he was pres- 
ident of Ilightstown Bank. He died Aug. 30, 1873. 
Mr. Morrison, being studious, acquired a large store of 
knowledge, and became a good thinker. Though not 
a graduate of any literary institution, he read Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and was quite at home in mathe- 
matics. lie was also a thorough student of divinity. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 37. 

Morrow (“"7. machar', avpiov ). See Procras- 
tination. 

Morrow-Mass Priest is the name of the priest 
who said early mass, morrow being equivalent to morn- 
ing. — Walcott, Sac. Archeeol. s. v. 

Morrow, Richard II., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Huntingdon Co., Pa., Jan. 13, 1823. In 
early youth he was hopefully converted, and determined 
to preach the Gospel, lie obtained his preparatory ed- 
ucation in the academy at Academia, and graduated at 
Jefferson College, Pa., in 1851, after which he engaged 
for some time as teacher in the Milnwood Academy at 
, Shade Gap, Pa. Ik* studied theology at Alleghany 
I and Princeton seminaries, graduating at the latter in 
1854; was licensed by the Presbytery of Huntingdon, 
and in 1855 ordained and installed pastor of the church 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where he continued to labor un- 
til compelled by declining health to resign his charge, in 
April, 1859. He died June 10, 1859. Mr. Morrow was a 
plain and practical preacher, his style giving evidence 
of fine culture. 1 Ic was humble, consistent, devoted, pos- 
sessing in an eminent degree the happy faculty of gain- 
ing the friendship and esteem of all who knew him. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. A bnanac, 18G1 , p. 98. (J. L. S.) 

Mors Peccatorura {the death of sins'), an expres- 
I sion used by Tortullian and other writers to describe 
the efficacy of baptism, in allusion to Rom. vi, 4; CoL 
ii, 12. — Farrar, Eccles. Diet. s. v. 

Morse is the technical term for the clasp of a cope 
or pectoral. 

Morse, Abner, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Medway, Mass., Sept. 5, 1793, and was educated 
at Brown University, class of 18IG. He decided to en- 
ter the ministry, and sought further preparation fur this 
important work at Andover Seminary, where he gradu- 
ated in 1819. lie then became pastor at Nantucket, 
Mass.; subsequently at Bound Brook, N. J., and later 
removed to Indiana, where he became a professor of 
natural science, a department of study in which lie had 
greatly interested himself. He attained to considerable 
distinction as a scientist, and published several genea- 
logical works, lie died at Sharon, Mass., May 1G, 18G5. 
Sec Xew England Hist, and (iencalog. Register, xix, 371 ; 
Drake, Diet, of A mcr. Biog. s. v. 
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Morse, Asahel, a minister of the Baptist Church 
in America, who distinguished himself in the Revolu- 
tionary period of this country’s history, was born in the 
north parish of New London, now called Montville, 
Conn., Nov. 10, 1771. He received his early educational 
training from his father, Joshua Morse, also a minister, 
who preached in the vicinity where Asahel was born 
until death cut short his ministrations in 1795. At 
nineteen Asahel had progressed sufficiently in his stud- 
ies to teach country schools and earn sufficient to de- 
frav the expenses of his education at more advanced 
institutions of learning. In 1782 he was converted, and 
decided to enter the ministry, feeling himself specially 
called to the work. lie preached a while near his own 
home, then labored in Winsted. In 1802 the Baptist 
church in Stratfield, Conn., called him as their pastor, 
and he removed thither in 1803. In 1807 he accepted 
an appointment as missionary to the Upper Canada In- 
dians, and while in this position endured many hard- 
ships. He was faithful to his task, and made converts 
not only among the Indians, but also among the white 
people of that region, and greatly strengthened his de- 
nomination there. In 1810 he was invited and went to 
preach at Suffield, Conn., one of the best Baptist churches 
in New England. But Mr. Morse by no means confined 
his labors to this church. He went much about the 
country, and everywhere endeavored to encourage re- 
ligious life and to secure followers for the Baptist soci- 
ety. In 1832 he became pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church in Colebrook, Conn. In 1836 he returned to 
Suffield, and there died, June 10, 1838. During his ill- 
ness he manifested the utmost confidence in the doc- 
trines he had preached, and frequently said that he re- 
lied upon Christ for salvation. See Baptist Memorial , 
iii (1844), 234 sq., 272 sq., 293 sq. (J. II. W.) 

Morse, David Sanford, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born about the year 1793. He first chose the 
legal profession, but was converted at the age of twen- 
ty-five, turned aside to the ministry, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to this sacred work. He died in 
Ansterlitz, Columbia County, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1871. See 
Appleton’s Annual Cyclop. 1871, p. 592. 

Morse, Frank Currier, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was bom in Hopkinton, N. H., 
Feb. 23, 1835. His youth was spent in Newbury, N. II., 
till the age of seventeen, when he was sent to the Bap- 
tist Academy in New London, N. H. He afterwards 
went to study at Lowell, and while there was convert- 
ed. Feeling called to the ministry, lie entered the 
Wesleyan University in 1857, and graduated in the reg- 
ular course in 1861, and at once joined the New Eng- 
land Conference. He was stationed at Blanford. In 
1862 he enlisted in the army, and held the position of 
chaplain during his three years of service. In 1865 he 
acted as “supply” in Leyden, Mass., and filled this 
charge for two years. His health failing him, he moved 
West, hoping a change might benefit him, but died in 
Kansas, Jan. 14, 1871. 

Morse, Jedediah, I).D., a Congregational minis- 
ter of note, was born Aug. 23, 1761. in Woodstock, Conn. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1783, entered the min- 
istry in 1785, and was chosen tutor in Yale in 1786. In 
October he changed places with the Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
pastor in Midway, Ga., where he preached about six 
months, when he returned North, and, after preaching 
in several places, was ordained pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Charlestown, Mass., April 30, 
1789, and held this charge till 1820, when, having re- 
ceived a commission from J. C. Calhoun, secretary of 
war, to visit several Indian tribes, he spent two winters 
in his observations, the report of which was published 
in 1822. He died in New Haven, June 9, 1826. Dr. 
Morse published the first American work on geography, 
in 1784 (passing through many editions in this country 
and abroad, and after his death it was enlarged and im- 
proved by his son). He also wrote A Compendious 
VI.— T t 


History of New England, in company with E. Parish, 
D.D. (1804) : — a pamphlet, The true Reasons on which 
the Election of a Hollis Professor of Divinity in Har- 
vard College was opposed at the Board of Overseers 
(1804): — An Appeal to the Public on the Controi'ersy 
respecting the Revolution in Harvard College (1814); 
and a number of occasional sermons and addresses. 
From 1790 to 1821 he published twenty-five of his ser- 
mons and addresses. Dr. Morse was also much occu- 
pied in religious controversy ; in upholding the orthodox 
faith of the New England churches against the as- 
saults of Unitarianism, and was so earnest in these 
labors as to seriously impair his health. In 1804 he 
was active in enlarging the Massachusetts General As- 
sociation of Congregational Ministers. He was also a 
prominent actor in the establishment of the theological 
seminary at Andover, especially by his successful efforts 
to prevent the threatened establishment of a rival insti- 
tution at Newbury, projected by the Hopkinsians, and 
to effect a union between them and other Calvinists on 
their common symbol, the Assembly’s Catechism. The 
articles of this union, which still constitute substantially 
the basis of the Andover Seminary, were signed in his 
own study in Charlestown, in the night of Nov. 30, 1807, 
by himself, Dr. Samuel Spring, and Dr. Eliphalet Pear- 
son. Morse participated in the organization of the Park 
Street Church in Boston in 1808, when all the Congre- 
gational churches in the city, except the Old South 
Church, had abandoned the primitive faith of the fa- 
thers of New England. In 1805 he started a religious 
magazine, The Panoplist, of which he was the sole ed- 
itor for five years. Dr. Morse was universally esteemed 
for his piety and learning, and is acknowledged to have 
been one of the most eminent ministers of his day in 
New England. He was distinguished alike for the ver- 
satility of his powers and the wide extent of his influ- 
ence, and was almost equally well known on both sides 
of the Atlantic. See Sprague, A muds of the Amer. Pul- 
pit, ii, 247 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Authors, 
s.v. (J. HAY.) 

Morse, Joshua. See Morse, Asahel. 

Morse, Richard Cary, an American Presbyte- 
rian minister, noted as a religious journalist, and son of 
Jedediah Morse, was born June 18, 1795, at Charlestown, 
Mass. At the age of nine he was sent to Phillips’s 
Academy, Andover, to prepare for admission to college, 
and entered Yale College in 1808. lie graduated in 
1812, the youngest member of his class. The year im- 
mediately following his graduation he spent in New 
Haven, being employed as the amanuensis of president 
Dwight, and living in his family, and thus enjoyed an 
association invaluable to any man, and bv which, no 
doubt, Mr. Morse was greatly profited. In 1814 he en- 
tered the theological seminary at Andover, and, having 
passed through the regular three-years’ course, was li- 
censed to preach in 1817. The winter immediately 
succeeding his licensure he spent in South Carolina as 
a supply of the Presbyterian church on John’s Island. 
He became, however, early impressed with the idea that 
he had not the requisite natural qualifications for the 
ministry, and therefore silently retired from it, though 
his whole life was a continued act of devotion to the. 
objects which the ministry contemplates. On his re- 
turn to New England he became associated with his fa- 
ther for some time in a very successful geographical 
enterprise; and in the spring of 1823 enlisted with his 
brother in another enterprise still more important— the 
establishing of the Xew York Observer, of which he was 
associate editor and proprietor for the remainder of his 
life, and during this long period contributed largely to 
its columns, especially by translations from the French 
and German, lie died, while abroad on a visit to re- 
cuperate his health, at Kissingen, Germany, Sept. 22, 
1868. Under the ordering of a wise and gracious Prov- 
idence, his circumstances from the very beginning of 
life acted upon him as a benign influence. What his 
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early training was may be inferred from his distin- 
guished parentage, and his intimate association with 
l>r. Dwight. And, indeed, during his whole life his as- 
sociations, whether viewed in respect to near relation- 
ship or general acquaintance, were fitted to develop and 
mature both the intellectual and moral man. llis Chris- 
tian character shone conspicuously in all his life, lie 
not only had a strong conviction of the truth of the 
Gospel, but a high appreciation of the system of evan- 
gelical doctrine, lie became at an early period a com- 
municant in the Church, and his whole subsequent life 
was worthy of his Christian profession. See Xew York 
Observer, Nov. 5, 18G8; and the Jubilee Year-book of 
that paper for 1873. (J. II. W.) 

Morse, Sidney Edwards, an American relig- 
ious journalist, brother of the preceding, was born at 
Charlestown, Mass., Feb. 7, 1794, and was educated at 
Yale College, which he entered at eleven years of age, 
and was graduated at fourteen, with a class many of 
whom lived to a great age and became famous in various 
departments of professional life, lie studied theology at 
Andover and la\v at Litchtield, but at sixteen began his 
apparently predestinated life-work by writing for a Bos- 
ton newspaper. Afterwards, when a number of clergy- 
men about Boston, among them his own father, deter- 
mined to try the experiment of a religious newspaper, 
and the Jioston Recorder was projected, young Morse 
was chosen to conduct it. A few' years later (in 1823) 
he established, in connection with his brother Ilichard, 
the Xew York Observer, which perhaps during the whole 
of Sidney K. Morse’s administration as its senior editor, 
that is, till 1858, was the ablest religious paper in the 
country, as it was the pioneer of its class of periodicals. 
He died Dec. 23, 1871, at his residence in New York. 
Mr. Morse had a clear and logical mind, wide culture, 
and a tireless spirit of investigation. lie was acknowl- 
eilged to he a man of broad and catholic views, though 
eminently conservative in his temperament, and of 
strong convictions, to which he rendered the most, com- 
plete loyalty, lie was uniformly calm and kind, and 
not without charity for those with whom lie differed on 
many of t lie great moral movements of the age, and 
lived and died having faith in humanity and in God. 
Few men have had so long a career — for he was en- 
gaged in public life sixty years — and fewer yet have 
ever enjoyed in so rich a measure the reverence of as- 
sociates and the respect of the great public. He will he 
especially remembered in coming time as the founder of 
the Xew York Observer, in the conduct of which he was 
for nearly forty years actively engaged. From his mind 
and spirit, probably more than from any other, the 
religious press of the present day has received its best 
characteristics, and if new' papers now surpass their ven- 
erable predecessor — which but few do — they owe their 
success in no small degree to the inspiration of his ge- 
nius. Like his distinguished brother, Prof. 8. F. B. 
Morse, he always took an active interest in science, and 
especially in those branches which relate to geography 
and exploration, and was engaged until interrupted by 
his last illness in perfecting an invention for exploring 
the depths of t lie ocean. He had been writing on this 
favorite subject until a late hour a week before his 
death. His best-known works are A Xew System of 
Modern Geography (1823), .4 Xnrth American Atlas , 
and a series of general maps. For several years the 
sales of the two tirst-mentioned works averaged 70,000 
copies annually, and more than 500.000 copies of the 
lirst-named have been printed. See A ppleton's A mmal 
Cyclttpiedia, 1871, p. 532; Xew York Observer, Dec. 1871 ; 
North A mer. Rev. .Ian. 1823, p. 17C-181 ; Observer Jubi- 
lee Year-book, 1 873. (.1.11. W.) 

Morsel (prop. r2, a hit, especially of food, Both ii, 
14, etc.; /Ipwffo;, Ilcb. xii, 1G; in the plur. crumbs, Lev. 
ii, (5, etc.; and so of a piece of ice or hail, Psa. cxlvii, 
17 ; once [1 Sam. ii, 3G] incorrectly for **S3, kikkar', a 
circle or “ loaf’ of bread, as elsew here). See Bread. 


Morta(i)gne, Walter of, a noted scholastic of 
i the 12th century, w’ho embraced the realistic views in 
philosophy, nourished as bishop of Laon, and died in 
1174. lie is best knowm as a logician, and is mentioned 
by John of Salisbury as the chief representative of the 
doctrine that “ the same objects, according to the differ- 
ent condition (status) in which they are considered — 
i. e. according as our attention is desired to their differ- 
ences or to their likeness, to the indifferences or the 
co)isimile in them — were either individuals, or species, 
or genera” ( Metalog . ii, 17). This doctrine is spoken 
of hv the same author as no longer maintained by any 
one in his time. See Uebcnveg, Hist. Philos, i, 387, 398. 

Mortal (or Deadly, as the Anglican theologians 
prefer to call it) sill is, according to Homan Catholicism, 
the worst form of sin, thus distinguishing in grade of 
sin, and recognising as moderate and pardonable sin, 
under the name of venial, all such acts of transgression 
as are not likely to bring eternal punishment on the 
sinner. According to Peter Dens, the eminent Homan 
Catholic theologian, whose dicta the Church has accept- 
ed as authoritative, mortal sin (Lat. peccatum ) is that 
which of itself brings spiritual death to the soul, inas- 
much as of itself it deprives the soul of sanctifying 
grace and charity, in which the spiritual life of the 
soul consists; and venial sin (Lat. vitium) that <vhich 
docs not bring spiritual death to the soul, or that which 
does not turn it away from its ultimate end, or which 
is only slightly repugnant to the order of right reason. 

Protestants dissent from this view, and indeed visit 
it with their condemnation, on the ground that this dis- 
tinction respecting sins tends to immorality and laxity 
of life. That sins differ in magnitude they concede to 
he the doctrine of the Scriptures (e. g. Christ declared 
the sin of Judas to be greater than that of Pilate. 
This appears also in the case of the servant who knew 
the will of his master and did it not. This difference, 
indeed, is conspicuous in the judgment of the degrees 
and expressions of anger in calling men Haca, “vain,” 
or pwpi, “fool,” and also in Christ’s comparing some 
sins to gnats and others to camels; and in his mention 
of the “many stripes,” and in the “greater condemna- 
tion” spoken of bv James). Yet the Scriptures also 
declare that “the wages of sin is death.” Therefore, 
though Protestants, like the Christians of the apostolic 
and patristic Church, distinguish between greater and 
less sins ( graviora et leriora\ and hold that a knowl- 
edge of this distinction is important in considering the 
discipline which the early Christians exercised, they 
vet hold that the early Church did not think any sins 
to he venial, but deemed all to be mortal (whenever we 
lind the expressions venial and mortal applied to sins by 
Augustine and others, these appear to be simply a ref- 
erence to such sins as require penance and such as do 
not); and therefore now maintain oil this question that 
all sins are punishable as God may determine, even with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of God and 
the glory of his power. They assign for such view' the 
following reasons : 

“ (i.) Every sin is an offence against God’s law, and 
therefore is deadly and damnable on account of the 
claims of divine justice; for though sins may he divid- 
ed into greater and less, yet their proportion to punish- 
ment is not varied by their temporal or eternal con- 
sequences. hut by greater and less punishments. 

“ (ii.) The law of God never threatens, nor does the 
justice of God intliet, punishment on any except the 
transgressors of his law; hut the smallest offences are 
not only threatened, hut may he punished with death; 
therefore they are transgressions of divine law. 

“ (iii.) Every sin. even that apparently insignificant, is 
against charity, which is the end of the commandment. 

“(iv.) When God appointed expiatory sacrifices for 
sin, though they were sutficient to show that there exist- 
ed a difference in the degree of it, yet, because ‘ without 
shedding of blood there is no remission,’ all manner of sin 
i lias rendered the offender guilty and liable to punish- 
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ment; for ‘cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them.’ 
No sin was recognised as venial in the covenant which 
God entered into with our first parents, for there was 
no remission ; and without the death of Christ there 
could be none afterwards; therefore, if any sin be venial 
or pardonable, it is only through the death of Christ 
and the grace of God ; and as God pardons all upon the 
condition of faith and repentance, and none otherwise, 
it must follow that, although sins differ in degree, they 
vary not in their essential character. The man who 
commits sin at all must die, if he repent not; and he 
who repents in time and effectually will be saved. * The 
wages of sin is death;’ of sin indefinitely, and conse- 
quently of all siu.” See Elliott, Delia, of Roman Catholi- 
cism, p. 229. 

There is, however, a class of Protestants who go so 
far as to teach that, “ while mortal sius are punishable 
eternally, venial or deadly sins are punishable by God’s 
fatherly chastisements in this life;” and in the same 
way, as regards the pardon of sin, that “ while mortal 
sins are only forgiven through a direct act of absolu- 
tion, venial sins are forgiven by renewal of grace (es- 
pecially in the Eucharist) ; each mode of pardon pre- 
supposing a degree of penitence conformable to the de- 
gree of sin.” Such is the teaching of the High-Church- 
men of the Anglican establishment, the Ritualists of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the High Luther- 
ans. See the articles Satisfaction ; Sin. (J. H. W.) 

Mortality, subjection to death, is a term not only 
thus used, but signifies also a contagious disease which 
destroys great numbers of either men or beasts. Bills 
of mortality are accounts or registers specifying the 
numbers born, married, and buried in any parish, town, 
or district; and these are kept in Great Britain gener- 
ally, and its colonial possessions. In general, they con- 
tain only these numbers; and even when thus limited 
are of great use, by showing the degrees of healthiness 
and prolificness and the progress of population in the 
place where they are kept. They should become com- 
mon also in this country, the clergy keeping really the 
only trustworthy account of a town’s people. 

Mortar [for building] stands in the Autli. Vers, for 
two Heb. words: ( cho'mer , prop, red “clay,” as 

sometimes rendered), cement, of lime and sand (Gen. xi, 
3; Exod. i, 14), also potter’s clay (Isa. xli, 25; Nah. iii, 
14); “22 ( aphar prob. whitish “dust,” as usually 
rendered), mud or clay, used as a cement in the walls 
of buildings (Lev. xiv, 42, 45). In Ezek. xiii, 10 the 
expression occurs, “ One built up a wall, and lo, others 
daubed it with untempered mortar ” (there is no word 
in the original answering to this last), which the Tar- 
gum and the Vulgate seem to understand not of plaster, 
but of the cement used in uniting the materials of a wall, 
rendering it “clay without straw,” clay and straw, well 
mixed together, being understood to have been the or- 
dinary cement of Eastern buildings. There is no doubt 
that the Hebrews sometimes plastered their ivalls; and 
that kind of plaster now most common in the East is 
made with the same materials as the cob-walls, sun-dried 
bricks and mortar, namely, clay and straw mixed to- 
gether, the straw such as they give to their cattle, 
chopped and beaten small, and serving the same pur- 
pose as the ox-hair which our plasterers mix with their 
plaster. This requires to be well tempered, wliich is 
generally done by long-continued treading or beating 
(Ivitto, Piet. Bible, note adloc.). See Brick. Mr. Rich, 
speaking of the Birs Nimroud at Babylon, says, “ The 
fire-burned bricks of which it is built have inscriptions 
on them, and so excellent is the cement, which appears 
to be lime-mortar, that it is nearly impossible to extract 
one whole.” See Dwelling. “ Omitting iron cramps, 
lead [see Handicraft], and the instances in which 
large stones are found in close apposition without ce- 
ment, the various compacting substances used in Ori- 
ental buildings appear to be: (1) bitumen, as in the 


Babylonian structures; (2) common mud or moistened 
clay; (3) a very firm cement compounded of sand, 
ashes, and lime, in the proportions respectively of 1, 2, 3, 
well pounded, sometimes mixed and sometimes coated 
with oil, so as to form a surface almost impenetrable to 
wet or the weather. See Plaster. In Assyrian, and 
also Egyptian brick buildings, stubble or straw, as hair 
or wool among ourselves, was added to increase the te- 
nacity (Shaw, Trav. p. 206 ; Volney, Trav. ii, 436 ; Char- 
din, Yoy. iv, 116). If the materials were bad in them- 
selves, as mere mud would necessarily be, or insuffi- 
ciently mixed, or, as the Vulgate seems to understand 
(Ezek. xiii, 10), if straw were omitted, the mortar or cob- 
wall would be liable to crumble under the influence of 
wet weather. (See Shaw, Trav. p. 136, and Gesenius, 
Thesaur. p. 1515, s. v. : a word connected with the 
Arabic tafal, a substance resembling pipe-clay, believed 
by Burckhardt to be the detritus of the felspar of gran- 
ite, and used for taking stains out of cloth ; Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 488 ; Mishna, Pesach, x, 3.) Wheels for grind- 
ing chalk or lime for mortar, closely resembling our own 



Lime-grinding Mill at Cairo. 


machines for the same purpose, are in use in Egypt 
(Niebuhr, Yoy. i, 122, pi. 17 ; Burckhardt, Nubia, p. 82, 
97, 102, 140; Hasselquist, Trav. p. 90)” (Smith). See 
Mason. Modern Orientals have several materials for 
mortar superior to bitumen. These consist of three 
kinds of calcareous earth found abundantly in the desert 
west of the Euphrates. The first, called nhra, is, in 
present use, mixed with ashes, and employed as a coat- 
ing for the lower parts of walls in baths and other places 
liable to dampness. Another, called by the Turks Icarej, 
and by the Arabs jus, is also found in powder mixed 
with indurated pieces of the same substance and round 
pebbles. This forms even now the common cement of 
the country, and constitutes the mortar generally found 
in the burned brickwork of the most ancient remains. 
When good, the bricks cemented by it cannot well be 
detached without being broken, while those laid in bi- 
tumen can easily' be separated. The third sort, called 
borak, is a substance resembling gypsum, and is found 
in large lumps of an earthy appearance, which, when 
burned, form an excellent plaster or whitewash. Pure 
clay or mud is also used as a cement; but this is exclu- 
sively' with the sun-dried bricks (Kitto, Piet. Bible, note 
on Gen. xi, 3). See Clay; Lime. 

Mortar [for pulverizing] is the rendering of PI3"JE) 
( medokah ', something for beating ), Numb, xi, 8; also of 
12 El 3 13 ( maktesh lit. a pounder, applied also to a “hol- 
low” or socket, e. g. of a tooth, Judg. xv, 19), Prov. 
xxvii, 22, an instrument for comminuting grain or other 
substances, by means of a pestle, in place of the later 
invention or mill (q. v.). In the representation of the 
various processes of preparing bread on the paintings 
of the tombs of ancient Egypt, it will be found that the 
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Ancient Egyptians pounding various substances in mortars with metal pestles. — From Thebes. 

a g i, mortars, d d, pestles. Fists. 1 and 2, alternately raising and letting fait the pestles Into the mortar. Figs. 3 and 4, 
sifting the aubtlance after it is pounded ; the coarser parts, h, being relumed into the mortar to be again pounded. 


mortar was similarly employed, and the form of the 
pestle and mortar is there given, and the manner of 
using them in pounding articles in large quantities. 
Their mortars were probably blocks of wood, similar to 
those employed in India. The pestles were different from 
those now generally employed, but the manner of use, 
by men striking them alternately, was the same. “ Cer- 
tain persons were also employed in the towns of Egypt, 
as at the present day in Cairo and other places, to pound 
various substances in large stone mortars; and salt, 
seeds, and other things were taken in the same manner 
by a servant to these shops, whenever it was inconve- 
nient to have it done in the house. The pestles they 
used, as well as the mortars themselves, were precisely 
similar to those of the modern Egyptians; and their 
mode of pounding was the same; two men alternately 
raising ponderous metal pestles with both hands, and 
directing their falling point to the centre of the mortar, 
which is now generally made of a large piece of granite, 
or other hard stone, scooped out into a long, narrow 
tube to a little more than half its depth. When the 
substance was well pounded, it was taken out and passed 
through a sieve, and the larger particles were again re- 
turned to the mortar, until it was sufficiently and equally 
levigated ; and this, and the whole process here repre- 
sented, so strongly resembles the occupation of the public 
pounders at Cairo that tio one who has been in the habit 
of walking in the streets of that town can fail to recog- 
nise the custom, or doubt of its having been handed 
down from the early Egyptians, and retained without 
alteration to the present day” (Wilkinson, Anc. />/. ii, 
166). “ The simplest and probably most ancient method 
of preparing corn for food was by pounding it between 
two stones (Virgil, A\n. i, 179). Convenience suggested 
that the lower of the two stones should be hollowed, that 
the corn might not escape, and that the upper should 
he shaped so as to be convenient for holding. The pes- 
tle and mortar must have existed from a very early pe- 
riod. The Israelites in the desert appear to have pos- 
sessed mortars and handmills among their necessary 
domestic utensils. When the manna fell they gathered 
it, and either ground it 
in the mill or pounded it 
in the mortar till it was 
fit for use (Numb, xi, 8). 
So in flic present day 
stone mortars are used 
bv the Arabs to pound 
Modern Oriental Mortar aud wheat for their nation- 
al dish kibb y (Thomson, 
Land and Hook, i, 134). Niebuhr describes one of a 
very simple kind which was used on board the vessel in 
which he went from Jidda to Lolteia. Every afternoon 
one of the sailors had to take the durra , or millet, nec- 
essary for the day's consumption, and pound it ‘upon a 
stone, of which the surface was a little curved, with an- 
other stone which was long and rounded' ( Lfescr . de 


VArab. p. 45). Among the inhabitants of Ezzehhoue, 
a Druse village, Burckhardt saw collee-mortars made 




Eastern Coffee-mortar. 


out of the trunks of oak-trees {Syria, p. 87, 88). The 
spices for the incense are said to have been prepared by 
the house of Abtines, a family set apart for the purpose, 
and the mortar which they used was, with other spoils 
of the Temple, after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, carried to Borne, where it remained till the time 
of Hadrian (Reggio, in Martinet’s Ilebr. Chrest. p. 35). 
Buxtorf mentions a kind of mortar (wT'Z, kuttdsh) in 
which olives were slightly bruised before they were 
taken to the olive-presses {Lex. Talm. s. v. From 
the same root as this last is derived the maktesh ofProv. 
xxvii, 22, which probably denotes a mortar of a larger 
kind in which corn was pounded : ‘Though thou bray 
the fool in the mortar among the bruised corn with the 
pestle, yet will not his folly depart from him.’ Corn 
may be separated from its husk and all its good proper- 
ties preserved by such an operation, hut the fool’s folly 
is so essential a part of himself that no analogous process 
can remove it from him. Such seems the natural inter- 
pretation of this remarkable proverb. The language is 
intentionally exaggerated, and there is no necessity for 
supposing an allusion to a mode of punishment by which 
criminals were put to death by being pounded in a 
mortar. A custom of this kind existed among the Turks, 
but there is no distinct trace of it among the Hebrews. 
The Ulemas, or body of lawyers, in Turkey had the 
distinguished privilege, according to De Tott (.1/cm. i, 
28, Eng. tr.), of being put to death only by the pestle 
and the mortar. Such, however, is supposed to be the 
reference in the proverb by Mr. Roberts, who illustrates 
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it from his Indian experience. ‘ Large mortars are used 
in the East for the purpose of separating the rice from 
the husk. When a considerable quantity has to be 
prepared, the mortar is placed outside the door, and 
two women, each with a pestle of five feet long, begin 
the work. They strike in rotation, as blacksmiths do 
on the anvil. Cruel as it is, this is a punishment of the 
state : the poor victim is thrust into the mortar, and 
beaten with the pestle. The late king of Kandy com- 
pelled one of the wives of his rebellious chiefs thus 
to beat her own infant to death. Hence the saying, 
“ Though you beat that loose woman in a mortar, she 
will not leave her ways;'’ which means, Though you 
chastise her ever so much, she will never improve’ 
( Orient . Illustr. p. 368).’’ — Smith. “ We do not infer 
from the above passage in Proverbs that the wheat was 
pounded to meal instead of being ground, but that it 
was pounded to be separated from the husk. The Jews 
probably had no rice, but there are several passages 
from which we may gather that they used wheat in the 
same way that rice is now used — that is, boiled up in 
pillaus, variously prepared. In fact, we have partaken 
of wheat thus employed in the remote mountains where 
rice could not be obtained, or only at a price which the 
villagers could not afford ; and it is also so used among 
the Arabs, forming a very palatable and nutritive food. 
For this purpose it is necessary that, as with rice, the 
husk should be previously disengaged from the grain; 
and if we suppose that this object was attained with 
wheat, by a similar treatment with that to which rice 
is now subjected, the present text may be very satisfac- 
torily explained. There are men, and even women, 
who gain their bread by the labor of husking rice, which 
they generally perform in pairs. Their implements con- 
sist of a rude wooden mortar, formed of a block hollowed 
out; pestles, about five feet long, with a heavy block of 
wood at the upper end ; and a sieve for sifting the pound- 
ed grain. They carry these utensils to the house where 
their services are required, and, if men, strip to the skin 
(except their drawers), and pursue their labor in a shady 
part of the court-yard. When two work together, they 
commonly stand opposite each other, and strike their 
pestles into the mortar alternately, as blacksmiths strike 
their iron. Sometimes, however, one pestle alone acts, 
and the laborers relieve each other, the relieved person 
taking the easier duty of supplying the mortar, and re- 
moving and sifting the cleaned grain. From the weight 
of the pestle, the labor of pounding is very severe, and 
the results of the process are but slowly produced” (Ivit- 
to, Piet. Bible, note on Prov. xxvii, 22). See Pestle. 

Mortar, Holy, the terra applied to mortar used 
in cementing altar stones in churches and in Roman 
Catholic establishments, is made with holy water. 

Mortera, Saul ha- Lewi, a Jewish divine of note, 
was bom about 1596 in Germany; studied at Venice 
and France; and settled at Amsterdam as rabbi of the 
Sephardim, or Spanish Jews, where he founded in 1643 
the academy Keter Tora. When Elias Montalto died, 
Mortera was sent to Paris to convey the corpse of 
Montalto for interment in Amsterdam. He died in 
1660. Mortera is noted, moreover, as having been the 
teacher of the famous Baruch Spinoza. Of his works 
the following are worthy of notice: his Gibeath Shaul ' 
r^’35), a collection of Sermons (Amst. 1645), 
and a polemical work, entitled iTT’a fiT in, The Divine 
Providence of God towards Israel, impugning Romanism 
so severely that it could never be printed. See Fiirst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii, 391 ; De Rossi, Dizionario (Ger. transl.), p. 
234 sq.; Bibl. Jud. Antichr. p. 72 sq. ; Rodriguez de Cas- 
tro, Bibl. Rabb. Span, i, 573 ; Lindo, Hist, of the Jews in 
Spain, p. 368; Kavserling, Sephardim, p. 201, 206, 254; 
Gesch. d. Juden in Portugal, p. 275-310 ; Jost, Gesch. d. 
Juden. u. s. Sekten, iii, 232 sq. ; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
ix, 525; x, 9, 10, 11, 141, 169, 176; Zunz, Monatstage 
(Berlin, 1872), p. 7. (B. P.) 


Mortgage (-7^, arab', Neh. v, 3, to pawn any- 
thing), a lien upon real estate for debt (Gesenius reads 
the passage, “ we must pawn our houses”) ; in 1 Sam. xvii, 
18 rendered “pledge,” and in Prov. xvii, 18 “surety,” 
whence arabun, “anything given as a pledge or 

promise” (Gen. xxxviii, 17, 18, 20). Gesenius thinks 
the word was probably introduced as a commercial term, 
from the Hebrew' or Phoenician language, into the Greek 
and Latin, as appafiwv, and arrhabo , in the significa-' 
tion of earnest, or purchase-money. See Loan. 

Mortification (1), is a term generally applied, in 
theological parlance, to certain voluntary inflictions of 
pain or acts of self-denial, v'hich are supposed by those 
that employ them to have a meritorious efficacy, or at 
least a salutary moral influence on the sufferer. Wher- 
ever these austerities have been practiced, it is easy to 
trace erroneous views of Christian truth. This is ap- 
parent in the system of monkery and asceticism which 
at .so early a period overspread the Church. Every 
religion of man’s devising, or mixed and modified by 
man’s corruptions, will be found to place religious ex- 
cellence more in self-inflicted sufferings than in moral 
duties; to prize more that mortification which consists 
in voluntary endurance of pain and privation than that 
which consists in the habitual subjugation of sinful 
passions. It will ordinarily be found that the preva- 
lence in any religion of general laxity of morals and of 
severe austerities will keep pace with each other. The 
greater the merit attached to self-inflicted sufferings by 
certain devotees, the greater will be the indulgence for 
neglect of moral duties; and the stricter the require- 
ment of fasts and mortifications at certain seasons, ac- 
cording to prescribed regulations, the less the general 
restraint at other times. The religion of Christ in- 
culcates habitual self-control, a readiness and firmness 
in the discharge of each appointed duty, however pain- 
ful; which is a self-denial more difficult to the natural 
man than even habitual austerities. The mortifica- 
tion of sin in believers is a duty enjoined in the sacred 
Scriptures (Rom. viii, 13: “For if ye live after the 
I flesh, ye shall die [jufAAfrf «7roS , j'i)ervfiu] ; but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify [^au«roi~rf] the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live;” Col. iii, 5: “Mortify [nf- 
Krpw<rart] therefore your members which are upon the 
earth”). It consists in breaking the league with sin, 
declaration of open hostility against it, and strong re- 
sistance to it (Eph. vi, 10, etc.; Gal. v, 24; Rom. viii, 
13). The means to be used in this work are not macer- 
ating the body, seclusion from society, or our own reso- 
lutions ; but the Holy Spirit is the chief agent (Rom. 
viii, 13), while faith, prayer, and dependence are sub- 
ordinate means to this end. The evidences of mortifi- 
cation are not the cessation from one sin, for that may 
be only exchanged for another, or it may be renounced 
because it is a gross sin, or there may not be an oc- 
casion to practice it; but if sin be mortified, we shall 
not yield to temptation ; our minds will be more spirit- 
ual; we shall find more happiness in spiritual services, 
and bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. See Owen On 
the Mortification of Sin, and on the Holy Spirit, ch. 
viii, bk. 4; Charnock’s IFoivta, ii, 1313; Bryson’s Ser- 
mons on Rom. viii, p. 97, etc.; Farrar, Eccles. Diet. s. v. 
See Self-denial. 

Mortification (2), in Scotch law, is a term used to 
denote lands given for charitable or other public uses. 
When lands are so given, they are in general formally 
conveyed to the trustees of the charity, to be held 
blench, or in feu. When mortifications are given in 
general to the poor, without naming particular trustees, 
they fall under the administration of the Court of Ses- 
sion. By the statute of 1633, c. 6, it was declared unlaiv- 
ful to alter any mortifications, and the managers were 
rendered liable to be called to account for malversation. 
Any person entitled to the benefit of the fund can pur- 
sue actions of this kind. — Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v. 
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Mortimer, John Hamilton, an English artist 
of high repute in his day, who gave himself largely to 
ecclesiastical and Biblical subjects, was born in 1741 of 
humble parentage, and was the youngest of four chil- 
dren. Having acquired a taste for drawing from an 
uncle who was an itinerant portrait-painter, he was at 
about the age of eighteen placed under Hudson, who had 
been the instructor of Reynolds. With him, however, he 
did not continue long; but, after having studied a while 
in the. gallery of the duke of Richmond, Mortimer be- 
gan to make himself known by his productions. One 
of his earliest works, founded on an incident in the life 
of Edward the Confessor, painted in competition with 
Romney, obtained from the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts a premium of fifty guineas, and another, 
presenting St. Paul preaching to the Britons, one hun- 
dred guineas. He was further distinguished by the 
notice and friendship of Reynolds, which friendship has 
been attributed, not to the sympathy, but to the oppo- 
sition of their tastes in art. Mortimer was no colorist, 
and but an indifferent portrait-painter, although he pro- 
duced many admirable heads and likenesses in black 
and white chalk. His talent lay in design, and in wild 
and fantastic quite as much as in historical subjects. 
He designed The Brazen Serpent in the great window 
of Salisbury Cathedral, and the cartoons for that in 
Brazenose College. He died Eeb. 4, 1779, and was 
buried in the church at High Wycombe, near the altar, 
where is his painting of St. Paul preaching to the Brit- 
ons. See Engl. Cyclop, s. v. ; Spooner, Diet, of the Fine 
A rts, s. v. 

Mortimer, Thomas, D.D., an English divine, who 
was born near the opening of our century, flourished at 
London as minister of Gray’s Inn, and died in 1849. He 
published Lectures on the Injluence of the Holy Spirit 
(Lond. 1824, 8vo), which Bickersteth pronounces “evan- 
gelical, practical, and edifying,” and several series of his 

Sermons (Lond. 1822, 8vo; 1825, 8vo) Allibone, Diet. 

of Brit, and A mer. A uth. s. v. 

Mortmain (from French mort, “dead,” and main , 
“hand,” which in turn from Latin niortua manu, i. e. in 
the dead hand) is the technical term of a series of An- 
glican statutes dealing with the lands of corporate bod- 
ies, especially ecclesiastical. The most probable origin 
of the term is that given by Coke, that “ the lands were 
said to come to dead hands as to the lords, for that by 
alienation in mortmain they lost wholly their escheats, 
and in effect their knights’ services, for the defence of 
the realm, wards, marriages, reliefs, and the like, and 
therefore was called a dead hand, for that a dead hand 
yieldeth no service.” In the latter part of the Middle 
Ages the Roman Catholic Church, which had acquired 
a strong hold in England, came to own very largely 
the re.il estate of the country, until at one time it owned 
fully one third of all the English landed estate, which 
thus paid no taxes. By 1215 it had obtained so large 
a part of the real estate that it practically disabled the 
government from raising the necessary means to pay its 
expenses. To put a stop to this evil, a clause was in- 
troduced into the Magna Charta forbidding gifts of 
land to religious houses. This was the first statute of 
mortmain, and declares “that if any one shall give land 
to a religious house, the grant shall be void, and the 
land forfeited to the lord of the fee.” But when the 
Romish Church, which had no interest in state affairs, 
saw itself thus suddenly cut short in its expansion of 
power and wealth, it found a way to evade the law by 
taking, instead of a fee-simple title to the land, leases for 
a thousand years. To meet this evasion of the intent 
of the law, the state, in the reign of Edward I, passed 
the statute De JMiyiosi s, which restrained people at the 
time of their death, or otherwise, from giving or making 
over any lands or rents to churches or religious houses 
without the king’s leave being lirst obtained. This was 
rendered extremely necessary by the fact that the king’s 
exchequer had been impoverished to the utmost by the 


accumulation of landed property in the hands of ecclesi- 
astical bodies, and protection of the state interests, es- 
pecially in view of the evasions of the Church. But 
even this provision failed to meet the case. The wily 
churchmen found a way to evade compliance with this 
law by a collusive action brought in court for each 
piece of real estate the Church wished to get title of. 
In this way an individual entirely under control of the 
Church would take the title to the property and occupy 
it ; then the religious corporation would bring a suit of 
ejectment against him, claiming that the title in the 
property was in the Church, and that he was illegally 
keeping the Church out of it. The tenant, being in 
collusion with the Church, would make no defence, and 
a decree on default would be taken, adjudging the prop- 
erty to the Church ; then they would hold it by a de- 
cree of court called a recovery. Thus the statute of the 
7 Edward I was completely evaded and the state cir- 
cumvented. Another statute, the 13 Edward I, was 
passed, prohibiting religious corporations from taking 
either by gift, purchase, lease, or recovery. Priestly in- 
genuity, however, in a short time succeeded in meeting 
also this provision, and for its evasion introduced into 
England from the Roman law the doctrine of uses, by 
which the title of real estate w'ould be in another; but 
he would hold it to the uses of a religious house, so that 
the religious corporation would get all the benetit of the 
real estate, the naked title standing only in the indi- 
vidual. This practice was shielded under a royal char- 
ter of license, ■which (as e. g. by 17 Car. II, c. 3) enacted, 
“ Every owner of any impropriations, tithes, or portions 
of tithes, in any parish or chapelrv, may give and annex 
the same, or any part thereof, unto the patronage or 
vicarage of the said parish church or chapel where the 
same do lie or arise; or settle the same in trust for the 
benefit of the said parsonage or vicarage, or of the cu- 
rate or curates there, successively, where the parsonage 
is impropriate and no vicar endowed, without any li- 
cense or mortmain.” The evil became so oppressive 
that finally the 15 Richard II was enacted to head off 
the priests from swallowing up the fruits of the lands 
under their new doctrine imported from Italy of uses 
and trusts. But again priestcraft gained the upper 
hand, and by the 23 Henry VIII, c. 10, it was enacted, 
“That if any grants of lands or other hereditaments 
should be made in trust to the use of any churches, 
chapels, churchwardens, guilds, fraternities, etc., to have 
perpetual obits, or a continual service of a priest forever, 
or for sixty or eighty years, or to such like uses and in- 
tents, all such uses, intents, and purposes shall be void; 

I they being no corporations, but erected either of devo- 
tion or else by the common consent of the people; and 
all collateral assurances made for defeating this statute 
shall be void, and the said statute shall be expounded 
most beneficially for the destruction of such uses as 
aforesaid.” Even this provision failed to cover the 
ease; and at last, in 1736, the celebrated statute of George 
II was passed, which effectually put an end to all eva- 
sions of ecclesiastical taxation. Perhaps even it would 
have been insufficient to cope with Romish cunning, but 
the dethronement of the Roman Catholics from their 
former predominance as an ecclesiastical body no doubt 
greatly contributed to a successful issue in the question. 
It was the confiscation of Church property in the reign 
of Henry VII l that paved the way for a successful issue 
of the provisions sought for in the statutes of mortmain. 
The statute of mortmain as enacted under George II, 
which is entitled, “An Aet to restrain the Disposition 
of Lands, whereby the same become inalienable,” is now 
the leading English act. It forbids the gift of money 
or lands to charitable uses except by deed operating 
immediately , and without power of revocation, formally 
executed and enrolled in chancery at least sLx months 
before the donor's death. This provision was made es- 
pecially to prevent priests and others from importuning 
a dying man to convey his land for charitable purposes. 
Hence, though a person can, in England, up to the last 
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hour of liia life, if possessing sufficient knowledge of 
what he does, devise by will all his land to individuals 
absolutely, it is otherwise if he intend to give the land 
to trustees for a charitable purpose, as to build a church, 
or school, or hospital. The statute of mortmain, 9 George 
II, c. 36, reciting that public mischief had greatly in- 
creased by many large and improvident dispositions 
made by languishing and dying persons to charitable 
uses, to take place after their deaths, to the disinherit- 
ance of their lawful heirs, enacts that in future no lands 
or sums of money to be laid out in land shall be given 
to any person or body, unless such gift or conveyance 
shall be made or executed in presence of two witnesses' 
twelve months before the death of the donor or grantor, 
and be enrolled in the Court of Chancery within six 
months after the execution. Therefore a person on 
death-bed cannot in England give land, or money to 
buy land, for a charitable purpose. It can only be done 
in the life of the donor, at least twelve months before 
his death ; and the property must be completely alien- 
ated, so that he has no further control over it. The 
deed must have a present operation, and must not re- 
serve any life-interest to the donor; it must be done 
at once and forever. The policy of this statute has 
sometimes been questioned, and several well-known 
modes of evading the statute have been adopted from 
time to time. The act has been held to apply only to 
land locally situated in England : and hence, if the land 
is situated in Scotland, or the colonies, or abroad, a will 
conveying it for charitable purposes will receive effect. 
In Scotland the mortmain act lias no application ; but 
the reason for this is that tbe common law of Scotland 
contains a similar check on the alienation of land on 
death-bed, and which, in some respects, has a universal ap- 
plication. Several acts have been passed since 9 George 

II, c. 36, as already stated, for exempting various bodies 
from the operation of that act. These acts chiefly ap- 
ply to the Established Church. The statute 58 George 

III, c. 45, amended by 59 George III, c. 134, and 2 and 3 
William IV, c. 61, is intended to promote the building 
of new churches in populous places in England and 
Wales. The law 43 George III, c. 107, was passed to ex- 
empt decrees and bequests to the governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. By 12 and 13 Victoria, c. 49, § 4, grants 
of land for sites of schools, not exceeding five acres, are 
voted ; and there are other more recent modifications. 

In the United States the English mortmain laws have 
not in general been adopted or recognised, except in 
Pennsylvania ; and in that state, by an act passed in 
1855, bequests, devises, or conveyances, for religious or 
charitable uses, may be valid if made by deed or will at 
least one calendar month before the death of the testa- 
tor or alienor. In New York, by a statute enacted in 
1848, gifts to charitable corporations by will must be 
made two months before the testator’s death ; and by 
another enacted in 1860 any person having a husband, 
wife, child, or parent, is precluded from bequeathing 
more than one half of his clear estate to any society, 
association, or corporation. In Georgia, in like manner, 
a gift to charitable uses by will is made void if the tes- 
tator has a wife or issue living, unless made ninety days 
before his death. In other states the checks to the ac- 
quisition of real estate by corporate bodies are such as 
are imposed by their charters, or by the general laws 
under which they have become incorporated. These 
limit their property to an amount sufficient for their 
natural uses, and whenever corporations come into the 
possession of more than is thus demanded or authorized, j 
a special act of legislation is- necessary to legalize such , 
possessions ; excepting, however, the transfer of landed 
estate in liquidation of indebtedness by the grantor, yet 
such possessions can be held only until they can be 
properly disposed of by sale. Roman Catholics gen- 
erally evade the statues by holding their property in 
the bishop’s name, thus constituting it his own estate, 
though they use it for ecclesiastical purposes. See Col- 
lier, Eccles. Ilist. (see Index in vol. ix); Milnian, Lat. 


Christianity (see Index in vol. viii) ; Baxter, Ch. IJist. p. 
283; Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, p. 173, 296 ; Cham- 
bers, Cyclop . s. v. ; A mer. Cyclop, s. v. ; Eadie, Eccles. Cy- 
clop. s. v. ; Coke, First Part of the Institutes of the Lutes 
of England (Phila. 1853, 2 vols. 8vo), i, 99, 112; Black- 
stone, Commentaries on the Laws of England (Phila. 
1863, 2 vols. 8vo), bk. i, 479 ; bk. ii, 268 ; bk. iv, 108, 424, 
426, 441. 

Morton, Charles, an early New England divine, 
was born in Cornwall, England,’ in 1626; was educated 
at Oxford University, of which he was a fellow; enter- 
ed holy orders, and was at first a Royalist, but becoming 
a Puritan, was ejected from Blisland for his noncon- 
formity in 1662. He had established an academy at 
Newington Green, and continued at its head for twenty 
years. Among his pupils was Defoe, the author of 
Robinson Crusoe. Being much annoyed by the bishop’s 
court, Morton felt obliged to leave the country, and in 
1686 emigrated to New England, and settled in Charles- 
town, Mass., where he held a position till his death, 
which occurred April 11, 1698. lie was well esteemed 
by his contemporaries, and acknowledged to be a man 
of eminent learning. He wrote a number of religions 
works, among which is The Ark, its Loss and Recovery. 
See Drake, Diet, of Amer. Biogr. s. v. 

Morton, James Douglas, Earl of a Scotch no- 
bleman, who figures quite notably in the secular as well 
as ecclesiastical history of his country, was the second 
son of Sir George Douglas of Pittendriecli, and in 1553 
succeeded, in right of his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
the third earl, to the title and estates of the earldom. 
His father was a most ardent adherent to the cause of 
the Reformation, and very early he also favored the 
same cause, and was a friend of king Henry VIII in 
the designs of that monarch in reference to Scotland. 
His name, however, does not often appear in the public 
transactions of the period ; and although in 1557 he was 
one of the original Lords of the Congregation, he seems 
yet to have been afraid of the consequences, in a per- 
sonal point of view, of casting off the queen-regent, 
from whom he had already received considerable favors, 
and therefore held a rather doubtful and irresolute course. 
It was for this reason that Sadler, the English envoy, 
describes Morton as “ a simple and fearful man.” The 
death of the queen-regent, however, completely changed 
the man. He now boldly came forward and avowed him- 
self unequivocally a Protestant. Sworn a privy coun- 
cillor in 1561, he was appointed lord high chancellor of 
Scotland, Jan. 7, 1563, in the place forfeited by the earl 
of Huntly, who had been the great head of the Roman 
Catholic party in Scotland. He had, however, only 
been in office a few years when he was obliged to quit 
it ; for, having been one of the chief conspirators against 
Rizzio, the Italian secretary of queen Mary, on his as- 
sassination, March 9, 1566, lie fled with his associates to 
England, and remained there until, through the interest 
of the earl of Botliwell, he obtained his pardon from the 
queen. Botliwell, unprincipled as he was, no doubt 
helped Morton because he hoped, in turn, to be obliged; 
and no sooner was the earl reinstated in favor with the 
queen than Botliwell opened to him the plot which he 
meditated for the murder of Darnley, expecting, of 
course, Morton’s ready acquiescence. In this, however, 
Bothwell was mistaken ; Morton refused to concur. But 
neither did he inform Darnley of the plot, nor take any 
measures to prevent its being executed; and he was 
one of those who subscribed the famous bond to protect 
Bothwell against the charge of being concerned in the 
murder, and to use every endeavor to promote his mar- 
riage with the queen. Yet when this latter event took 
place, and when Bothwell became odious to the nation, 
Morton was the great leader in opposition to him ; and 
it was to the castle of bis relative, the lady of Loch- 
leven, that Mary was conducted when she delivered 
herself up at Carbery Hill. When Mary was securely 
lodged in this place of confinement, the earl of Murray 
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was maile regent of the kingdom, and Morton reinstated 
in the office of lord chancellor, lie continued in this 
situation during the regencies of Murray, Lennox, and 
Mar, and was indeed a principal actor in all matters of 
importance which took place in their time; and on 
Mar’s death, at the end of the year 1572, Morton was 
himself appointed regent of the kingdom. While in the 
regency Morton played an important part for the eccle- 
siastical history of Scotland. The court and the Kirk 
were at this time involved in much controversy, because 
the former was bent upon the introduction of the epis- 
copacy. The conllict had begun previous to the death 
of Knox (November, 1572), for the purpose of securing 
to the Church the revenues of the episcopal sees; and a 
convention of superintendents and other ministers fa- 
vorable to the design had been held in Leith in August, 
1572, and had declared that the titles of bishop and 
archbishop should be restored, provided that with the 
restoration of titles no greater authority was delegated 
than was possessed by the superintendents, and that 
they be elected by the ministers of the respective dio- 
ceses. The primary object was to prevent the property 
passing into the hands of the nobles and courtiers. But 
the General Assembly, which convened shortly after 
the convention, condemned the innovation, and hence 
arose a conflict with the regent, who favored the action 
of the convention which he had been instrumental in 
calling. He had himself an interest in the successful 
issue of this movement; he cared less for the Church’s 
interest than he did for his own, his object being osten- 
sibly to place these bishops in positions to draw the in- 
come of the benefice, but really to secure for himself 
and other nobles a larger part of the revenues from 
those ecclesiastics whom he should help to elevate to 
such stations; and hence these episcopal incumbents 
were called tnlehan bishops — a tulchan being a calfskin 
stuffed with straw, which the country people set up be- 
side a cow to induce her to give her milk. The bishop, 
it was said, had the title, but my lord had the milk. 
This conflict between the tulchau episcopacy and the 
Church establishment, supported by legal enactments, 
continued until the close of the earl’s regency, when it 
was brought to a successful termination for the Kirk’s 
interests bv the efforts of that worthy follower of John 
Knox, the learned and resolute and noble-souled An- 
drew Melville (q. v.). See Scotland, Cihucii of. 
In this struggle with the Kirk, as well as in secular af- 
fairs, Morton displayed great vigor and ability, yet at 
the same time his ambition, his avarice, and rapacity, 
and bis general want of principle, became apparent to 
all; he was now at once feared and hated; and finding 
himself becoming odious to the nation, and knowing 
that the young king, James VI, desired to assume the 
reins of government, Morton finally resigned the re- 
gency in March, 1578. Subsequently obtaining posses- 
sion of the castle of Stirling, with the person of the 
king, he recovered his authority, and by the help of 
queen Elizabeth retained it for some time; but at length 
the king’s new favorite, captain Stewart, who, as Bob- 
ertson says, shunned no action, however desperate, if it 
led to power or favor, charged him in the king's pres- 
ence with being accessory to the murder of Darnley, 
and thus procured Morton’s incarceration. Elizabeth 
used every endeavor in favor of Morton, but the greater 
the solicitude which she showed for his safety, the more 
eagerly did his enemies urge his destruction ; and being 
carried by captain Stewart, then earl of Arran, into Ed- 
inburgh, be was, on June 1, 1581, brought to trial, found 
guilty, and condemned to death. When that part of the 
verdict was read which, besides finding that he had con- 
cealed, found that he was also accessory to t lie murder, 
he repeated tho words with vehemence, and then ex- 
claimed, “God knows it is not so.” The next morning, 
speaking of the crime for which he was condemned, he 
admitted that on his return from England, after the death 
of Rizzio, Bothwell had informed him of the conspiracy 
against Darnley, which the queen, as he told him, knew 


of and approved, but he had no hand in it. And as to 
revealing the plot, “ To whom,” said he, “could I reveal 
it? To the queen? She was aware of it. To Darn- 
ley? lie was such a babe that there was nothing told 
to him but he would tell to her again ; and the two 
most powerful noblemen in the kingdom, Bothwell and 
Huntlv, were the perpetrators. I foreknew and con- 
cealed the plot, but as to being art and part in its ex- 
ecution, I call God to witness 1 am wholly innocent.” 
When his keejiers told him that the guards were attend- 
ing, and all was in readiness, he replied, “ 1 thank my 
God, I am ready likewise.” On the scaffold his behav- 
ior was calm, his countenance and voice unaltered, and 
after some time spent in acts of devotion, he was be- 
headed by the instrument called the Maiden, June 3, 
1581. See Eroude, 7 list, of England , vii, 306 sq. ; viii, 
250 sq. ; x, 53 sq. ; xi, 96, et al. ; Burke, Peerage of 
England; Burton, Hist, of Scotland; Robertson, Hist, of 
Scotland; Spottiswood, Ilist. of the Church of Scotland, 
ii, 171-195; Butler, Manual of Eccles. Hist, ii, 550-553; 
English Cyclopaedia (Biographical Department, vol. iv, 
s. v.). 

Morton, John, an English cardinal and arch- 
bishop, one of the most noted characters of the history 
of England during the Middle Ages, figuring promi- 
nently in the political history of Europe, was eldest son 
of Richard Morton, of Milbourne St. Andrews, in Dor- 
setshire, and was born at Bere in that county in 1410. 
He received his primary education at the Benedictine 
abbey of his native place, and thence went to Baliol 
College, Oxford, to study canon and civil law ; and aft- 
er having become master of arts, went to London, and 
practiced law in the Court of Arches, retaining, how- 
ever, all the time his connection with the university. 
In 1453 he was made principal of Peckwater Inn, hav- 
ing been previously ordained. In 1450 he was appoint- 
ed subdean of Lincoln, and in 1458 he was collated to 
the prebend of Eordington with Writhlington, in the 
cathedral of Salisbury, which he resigned in 1476. In 
the same year he was installed prebendary of Coving- 
ham, in the cathedral of Lincoln. In 1472 he was col- 
lated by archbishop Bourchier to the rectory of St. 
I)imstan’s-in -the- East, London; and the same year 
also to the prebend of Islcdon, in the cathedral of St. 
Paul, which he exchanged in the following year for 
that of Chiswick. In 1473 he was appointed master of 
the rolls, and in 1474 archdeacon of Winchester and 
I Chester. In the following year he became archdeacon 
of Huntington and prebendary of St. Decuman, in the 
cathedral of Wells. In April, 1476, he was installed 
prebendary of South Newbald, in the metropolitan 
church of York, and archdeacon of Berkshire; and in 
January following he was made also archdeacon of 
Leicester. Rarely were appointments bestowed so lib- 
erally upon any one as upon Morton. But the reason is 
easily found. While yet practicing as an advocate in 
the Court of Arches, his eminent qualities were a mat- 
ter of general comment, and brought him to the notice 
of cardinal Bourchier, who, besides conferring many of 
the above preferments on him, had introduced him to 
Henry VI, by whom he was made one of the privy 
council. To this unfortunate prince Morton adhered 
with so much fidelity, while others deserted him, that 
even bis successor, Edward IV, admired and recom- 
pensed bis attachment, took him into his council, and 
was principally guided by his advice, lie also in the 
same year, 1478, made him bishop of Ely and lord chan- 
cellor of England; and at his death he appointed him 
one of his executors. t)it this account, however, he 
was considered in no favorable light by the protector, 
afterwards Richard III, and he was marked as one 
whose life was required to give peace to the sovereign. 
Accordingly, when Morton and others assembled in the 
Tower, June 13, 1 183, to consult about the coronation 
of Edward V, the bishop, with archbishop Bothcram 
j and lord Stanley, were taken into custody, as known cn- 
I craics to the measures then in agitation. Morton’s ex- 
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ecution was expected by everybody. His numerous 
friends, however, made bold, particularly those at the 
University of Oxford, and these learned men addressed 
king Richard “ in the most courteous language of which 
their Latinity was capable in behalf of their imprisoned 
patron; and praised him and apologized with such suc- 
cess that the king relented so far as to direct his being 
sent to Brecknock, in Wales, to be in charge of the duke 
of Buckingham” (Williams). He was accordingly sent 
to the castle of Brecknock, but thence made his escape 
to the Isle of Ely, and soon after, disguising himself, 
went to the Continent, to Henry, earl of Richmond. It 
is said that the plan of marrying Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Edward IV, to Henry, and thus, by joining 
the white rose with the red, effecting a coalition be- 
tween the jarring parties of York and Lancaster, was 
originally suggested by Morton. In 1485 the word 
came to Morton, then in Flanders, that his enemy had 
been dethroned, and with it an invitation for his attend- 
ance upon the coronation of the new king, afterwards 
Henry VII. He returned forthwith, easily got his at- 
tainder reversed, and was at once admitted into the 
confidence of his new royal master, who was no sooner 
seated on his throne than he made Morton one of his 
privy council; and on the death of cardinal Bourcliier 
in 1486, secured his election to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, a position which he honored, and in which 
he accomplished much for the good of his country. 

Williams thus sums up his official character and con- 
duct ( Lii'es of the English Cardinals [Loud. 1862, 2 vols. 
8vo], ii, 167 sq.) : 

“In the performance of his ecclesiastical duties Morton 
took high ground. To a considerable extent he favored the 
pretensions of the papal court, but while doing so exer- 
cised a vigilant superintendence over the Anglican estab- 
lishment, and maintained a severe discipline. The objects 
with which the principal religions hous-es of a mixed chari- 
table aud religious order had been founded were gradually 
lost sight of; and the great abbeys and priories through- 
out the country, with a few honorable exceptions, had 
become so notorious for the luxurious aud depraved liv- 
ing of the fraternities, as to excite satirical attacks from 
both clergy and laity. The archbishop of Canterbury, 
knowing the scandalous practices that existed in his own 
diocese, as well as in others, was anxious to remedy so 
grave an evil. He heard the reports of various persons 
likely to be well informed on the subject, and then sent 
to Rome for instructions. He was well aware that with- 
out due support from the highest quarter no amelioration 
of the disease, which he knew to be eating like a leprosy 
into the Church, could be effected. The immorality of the 
English clergy had become so flagrant in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century that the primate readily procured 
the pope’s authority for a visitation. He proceeded from 
one to another of the monasteries- and abbeys, and laid 
the result before a provincial synod. His exposure of 
folly aud profligacy produced no great effect upon the as- 
sembly; admonitions and cautions were bestowed upon 
the great offenders, but the swarm of clerical roysterers, 
sportsmen, and swashbucklers were scarcely at all inter- 
fered with judicially. The severest thing done was the 
sending around to religious houses a written address di- 
lating on the scandalous lives that many priests were liv- 
ing, and exhorting them to reform. 

“The state of things was atrocious enough apparently 
to have caused the bones of the English pope to stir in 
his grave with indignation. Ample provocation had been 
given for the extreme exercise of the powers granted by 
the head of the Church thus disgraced and outraged ; but 
archbishop Morton presently found that he had com- 
menced a task which he had neither the power nor the 
courage to complete. Probably he was made awaie that 
the abbot William had influential friends in England as 
well as in Rome, as such delinquents could always secure, 
and that his proper punishment was impossible; or dis- 
covered that St. Alban’s was only one of the many estab- 
lishments in England in which prodigality and profligacy 
flourished— in short, that the evil was too formidable to 
be grappled with successfully by him. So no further step 
was taken in the reformation that even then had become 
imperative in the opinion of right-minded Catholics. Sev- 
eral attempts had previously been made to check clerical 
foppery, but with scarcely any result. The archbish- 
op made a strenuous effort at reform in this direction, 
threatening with sequestration those who offended by 
assuming the extravagances of fashion adopted by the 
laity. Priests were prohibited wearing hoods, with fur 
or without, doubled with silk, or adorned with a horn or 
short tail, or having camlet about the neck. They were 
not to array themselves with sword or dagger, or with 


decorated belts, but were to walk abroad in their proper 
crowns aud tonsures, showing their ears. 

“A most remarkable document was the bull of Pope 
Innocent VIII, published in 14S9, stating that the English 
clergy were for the most part dissolute and reprobate, 
and giving authority to the primate for their correction 
and reformation. The latter was earnest in the cause, for 
he got the pope’s bull backed by an act of Parliament for 
the sure and likely reformation of priests, clerks, and re- 
ligious men, culpable, or by their demerits opeuly reputed 
of incontinent living in their bodies, contrary to their or- 
der, and directed punishment to be awarded to fornica- 
tion, incest, or any other fleshly iucontinency {Statutes 
at Large, ii, 65). The king took special interest in this 
praiseworthy movement, and encouraged the primate to 
go through with his work. With the co-operation of 
pope, king, and Parliament, he increased his exertions, 
aud proceeded with all the state he could assume, in ac- 
cordance with his exalted spiritual and temporal olflces, 
to make visitation after visitation— at Rochester, Worces- 
ter, and Salisbury, twice; Lichfield and Coventry, Bath 
and Wells, Winchester, Lincoln, and Exeter. While he 
corrected abuses, he collected money, as he found the of- 
fenders ready to 

“‘Compound for sins they were inclined to, 

By damning those they had no mind to.’” 

That Morton found favor in the eyes of his king is ev- 
ident, inasmuch as he made this archbishop also lord 
chancellor. In a council of his suffragans, which the 
archbishop held in February, 1486, at St. Paid’s, in Lon- 
don, the corruptions in the Anglican Church were fur- 
ther considered, and measures adopted to deepen the 
religious fervor of the people. It was also provided 
that “ every bishop of the province shall cause a ser- 
vice and six masses to be said for the soul of a departed 
bishop, within a month from the time of their hearing 
of his death.” Some measures adopted hv this council 
were made the subjects of attack. Among other arrange- 
ments it was provided that ecclesiastics should not preach 
against the papacy or against any ecclesiastical officers 
before the lay people. Morton’s intent, no doubt, was 
to favor and please the papacy in so far as was at all 
consistent with the end he desired to attain, lie cer- 
tainly did not mean to check any reforms. Thus he 
provided that if any spiritual person behaved himself 
wickedly, the ordinary was to he informed ; and if the 
ordinary did not correct such offender, the archbishop 
was to be appealed to; and, finally, if he did not punish 
the delinquent, then it was the said prelate’s will that 
the preachers generally should declaim against him. 

In 1493 Morton, after repeated and urgent requests of 
the English king, was created a cardinal by pope Alex- 
ander YI. The few years that remained him for activity 
he employed in the work to which he had dedicated his 
life, lie instituted and promoted reforms in the Church 
wherever his keen eye could detect their need. He 
also labored assiduously to advance the interests of his 
royal master, and even went so far as to urge upon the 
pope the canonization of Henry VI. He failed in this, 
but succeeded in securing the canonization of Anselm, 
which he had also desired. He died, according to the 
Canterbury Obituary, Tuesday, 16 kal. Oct. ; but accord- 
ing to the Register of Ely, Sept. 15, 1500. Lcland says 
that cardinal Morton employed the fortune he possessed 
in building and repairing Church property at Canter- 
bur}’-, Lambeth, Maidstone, Allington Park, Charing, 
Ford, and Oxford; it is said also that he repaired the 
canon-law school, assisted in the building of the divin- 
ity school, and the rebuilding of St. Mary’s Church. In 
Feb., 1494, he was elected chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, in which year, Fuller says, he greatly pro- 
moted the rebuilding of Rochester bridge. Among 
other public-spirited enterprises which his liberality con- 
duced to execute, was the famous cut or drain from 
Peterborough to Wisbeach, a tract of upwards of twelve 
miles across a fenny country, which proved a great ben- 
efit to his diocese and to the public, and was completed 
entirely at his expense. This is still known by the 
name of Morton's Leame. “Cardinal Morton,” says 
Williams, “ has left solid claims on the respect of pos- 
terity ; but more enduring than his benevolent bequests, 
aud his useful buildings and improvements, have been 
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his labors to effect a reformation in the Church. They 
ivere not productive of much immediate result, but help- 
ed materially to bring about the vigorous movement 
which was successful in the following reign. Ilis in- 
vestigations proved beyond the possibility of doubt that 
the evils of the papal system had nearly reached their 
limit” (]). 190). Cardinal Morton was the patron of 
Sir Thomas More, who eulogized him in his Utopia. 
The Life of King Richard 111, sometimes attributed 
to More, is believed to have been written by Morton; 
and if Morton did not himself write the Life , it seems 
to be quite clear that More (who was in early life a 
page in Morton’s house) must have derived part of his 
information directly from the archbishop. See Tan- 
ner, Bibl. Brit. Hib. p. 532, 533; Bentham, llist. of 
Ely (Cambr. 1771), p. 179-181; Budden, Life of John 
Morton (1607) ; llook, Lives of the A rchbishops of Can- 
terbury, vol. v ; Williams, Lives of the English Cardi- 
nals , vol. ii, chap, vii; Collier, Eccles. Hist, (see Index 
in vol. viii). (J. II. W.) 

Morton, Nathaniel, an American writer on ec- 
clesiastical history, and one of the Plymouth colonists, 
was born in England in 1012, and came to this country 
with his father in 1G23. In 1G45 he was made secre- 
tary of the colony, and continued to hold that office un- 
til his death, June 28, 1085. He is noted as the author 
of Xew England's Memorial , or a brief Relation of the 
most memorable and remarkable Passages of the Provi- 
dence of God manifested to the Planters of Xew England, 
etc., compiled chiefly from the MSS. of his uncle, Will- 
iam Bradford, and the journals of Edward Winslow, 
and including the period from 1020-16-16 (Cambridge, 
1GG9, 4to; 2d ed. Boston, 1721, 12mo; 3d ed. Newport, 
1772; 5th ed., with notes by Judge Davis, 182(5; 6th 
cd., with notes by the Congregational Board, 1855, 8vo). 
lie also wrote in 1G80 a brief Eccles. Hist, of the Plym- 
outh Church, in its records, preserved in Ebenezer Haz- 
ard’s Historical Collections. See Chancellor Kent, Course 
of English Reading (1853), p. 15; Xorth A mer. Rev. xlvi, 
481 sq. ; Winthrop, Xew England (1853), i, 94: Bacon, 
Genesis of the Xew England Churches (1875), p. 199, 475. 

Morton, Thomas, an English prelate noted for 
his learning and prudence, was born at York in 1564. 
lie was a relative of cardinal Morton, but a Protestant. 
In 1582 he was sent to St. John’s College, Cambridge 
University, and after graduation was chosen a fellow (in 
1592). He lectured for a while nt his alma mater on 
logic, and about 1599 became chaplain to the carl of 
Huntingdon, and made himself conspicuous in attempts 
for the recalling of such of the Protestants as had be- 
come recusants during the reign of bloody Mary. Dur- 
ing the plague of 1602 also 5 1 or ton distinguished him- 
self by great charity and resolution. In 1603 lie went 
abroad as chaplain to lord Eure, ambassador to Germa- 
ny and Denmark, and while in those countries availed 
himself of the valuable literary advantages brought 
within bis reach. In 1606 he was made chaplain to 
king James I, and given the preferment of the deanery 
of Winchester. He was also at this time made a fellow 
of the newlv-established college at Chelsea, whose aim 
was to defend Protestantism from the assaults of the 
Humanists. In 1615 Morton was elevated to the epis- 
copate, and given the see of Chester; was transferred to 
that of Licit field and Coventry in 1618, and in 1632 to 
that of Durham, which he held with great reputation 
until the opening of the Long Parliament, when the 
strong prejudices against the episcopate vented them- 
selves also against Morton, and he had to endure many 
annoyances and trials. lie was finally deposed from 
his office when the bishoprics were dissolved, hut was 
granted a pension of £800, which he never enjoyed, 
lie removed to the house of the earl of Rutland, and 
later to the seat of Sir Henry Yelverton, at Easton 
Mauduit,iu Northamptonshire, and there he died, Sept. 
22, 1659. Ilis funeral sermon was preached by I >r. Joint 
Barwick, afterwards dean of St. Paul’s, and printed at 


London in 1660, under the title IEP0NIKH2, or the 
Eight, Victory, and Triumph of St. Paul, accommodated 
to the Right Rev. Father in God, Thomas, late Lord 
Bishop of Duresme. Morton was a man of very great 
learning, piety, hospitality, charity, liberality, temper- 
ance and moderation. He converted several persons 
of learning and distinction from the Romish religion. 
He published several works, chiefly controversial, and 
written against the papists, from 1603 to 1653. Among 
these, the best are Apologia Catholica (Loud. 1605-6, 
2 pts. 4to) : — .1 n exact Discovery of Romish Doctrine in 
the Case oj' Conspiracy and Rebellion (ibid. 1605, 4to); 
deals with the Powder Plot conspiracy: — .1 Catholicke 
Appeale for Protestants out of the Confessions of the 
Roma tie Doctrines (ibid. 1610, fob) : — Causa regia (1620, 
4to); this is a refutation of Bellarmine’s treatise, De 
officio principle Christ iani: — Of the Institution of the 
Sacrament by some called the Mass (1G31 and 1635, fob): 
— Confessions wul Proofs of Protestant Dirines (( t.\f. 
1644, 4to): — EzekieFs Wheels (1653, 8vo). lie had an 
intimate acquaintance and correspondence with most 
of the learned men of his time, and was a great friend 
and patron of the noted Swiss savant Casaubon, who 
spent some time in England under king James. Short- 
ly before bis death, the bishop was engaged in a lively 
controversy on his position regarding the episcopal suc- 
cession. In 1657 there had been published a book at 
Home, entitled -1 Treatise of the Xuture of Catholic 
Faith and Heresy, in which it was asserted that {: in the 
beginning of the Long Parliament, when some Presby- 
terian lords presented to the upper house a certain book 
to prove that the Protestant bishops had no succession 
nor consecration, therefore were no bishops, and had 
no right to sit in Parliament; bishop Morton replied 
against the book in behalf of himself and his brethren, 
and endeavored to prove succession from the last Homan 
Catholic bishops, who ordained the first Protestant bish- 
ops at the Nag’s Head, in Cheapsidc.” The bishop took 
decided exception to such a version, and insisted that 
lie had no faith in the verity of the Nag’s Head conse- 
cration, and preferred not to endorse it. See Life of 
Thomas, bishop of Durham, by Dr. John Barwick (1660, 
4to) ; also Richard Baddilv and John Naylor, Life of 
Thomas Morton (1669, 8vo) ; Biogr. Brit. s. v. ; Gen. 
Biogr. Diet. s. v. ; Soames, Ch. Hist. Elizabethan Period ; 
Perry, Ch. Hist, (see Index in vol. iii). (J. II. W.) 

Mortuarian. See Mortuary. 

Mortuary (derived from mors, death) is, in Brit- 
ish ecclesiastical law. and usage, a gift which is offered 
to the minister upon the death of one of the parishion- 
ers. It was anciently the usage, Scklen tells us, to bring 
the mortuary to the church with the corpse; whence 
it took the name of corse-present, a name which shows 
that the payment of the mortuary was once voluntary, 
though so early as in the reign of Henry III we find 
that the custom was established. The mortuary was 
given by way of compensation for the tithes and oll'cr- 
ings which the deceased had failed to pay in his life- 
time, and for the salvation of his soul. In the reign of 
Henry VIII the custom was found to be the cause of 
great exactions on the part of the clergy, and of expen- 
sive litigation. Accordingly the statute 21 Henry VIII, 
c. 6, was passed, by which it is enacted that mortuaries 
shall be taken in the following manner, unless where 
less or none is due by the custom, viz. : for every person 
who does not leave goods to the value of ten marks, 
nothing; for every person who leaves goods to the value 
of ten marks and under thirty pounds, 3s. 4</. ; if above 
thirty and under forty pounds, 6s. xd. ; if al>ovc forty 
pounds, of what value soever the goods may be", 10s., 
and no more. It is enacted further that no mortuary 
shall be paid on the death of a married woman, nor for 
any child, nor for any one that is not a housekeeper, 
nor for any wayfaring man ; but such wayfaring man’s 
mortuary shall be paid in tlic parish to which he be- 
longed. This is the statute which regulates mortuaries 
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at the present day (see Blackstone, Commentaries , ii, 
424 ; Burns, Ecclesiastical Laic, title “ Mortuary”). The 
purpose and mode of paying mortuaries anciently are 
given by Spelman. He says, “A mortuary was thus 
paid : the lord of the fee had the best beast of the de- 
funct, by way of a lieriot, for the support of his body 
against secular enemies; and the parson of the parish 
had the second, as a mortuary for defending his soul 
against his spiritual adversaries. 

Prior to the Reformation in Scotland, the popish 
priest, after a parishioner’s death, claimed a cow and 
the corpse-cloth, or uppermost cloth — apparently the 
coverlet of the bed of the deceased. Forret, vicar of 
Dollar, had gained some new light, and began to preach 
to the people, and refuse also this customary present. 
Being sumtrtoned on suspicion of Lutheranism before 
the bishop of Dnnkeld, the following colloquy took 
place : 

“Bishop. ‘My joy dean Thomas ! I am informed that 
you preach the epistle or gospel every Sunday to your 
parishioners, and that you take not the cow nor the up- 
permost cloth from your parishioners, which thing is very 
prejudicial to the churchmen ; and therefore, my joy dean 
Thomas, I would you took your cow and your uppermost 
cloth, as other churchmen do, or else it is too much to 
preach every Sunday, for in so doing you may make the 
people think that we should preach likewise. But it is 
enough for you, when you find any good epistle or any 
good gospel that setteth forth the liberty of the Holy 
Church, to preach that and let the rest be.’ 

“The Martyr. Thomas answered, ‘My lord, I think 
that none of my parishioners will complain that 1 take 
not the cow nor the uppermost cloth, but will gladly give 
me the same, together with any other thing that they 
have; and I will give and communicate with them any- 
thing that I have; and so, my lord, we agree right well, 
and there is no discord among us. Ami whereas your 
lordship saith it is too much to preach every Sunday, in- 
deed I think it is too little, and also would wish that your 
lordship did the like.’ 

“ Bishop. ‘Nay, nay, dean Thomas,’ saith my lord, ‘let 
that be, for we are not ordained to preach.’ 

“ Martyr . Then said Thomas, * W hereas your lordship 
biddeth me to preach when I find any good epistle or a 
good gospel, truly, my lord, I have read the New Testa- 
ment and the Old, and all the epistles and the gospels, 
and among them all I could never find an evil epistle or 
an evil gospel ; but if your lordship will show me the 
good epistle and the good gospel, and the evil epistle and 
the evil gospel, then I shall preach the good and omit the 
evil.’ 

“ Bishop . Then spake my lord stoutly, and said, ‘I 
thank God that I never knew what the Old and New Tes- 
tament was [and of these words rose a proverb which is 
common in Scotland, Ye are like the bishop of Dnnkel- 
dene, that knew neither new nor old law] ; therefore, 
dean Thomas, I will know nothing hut my portuese and 
my pontifical. Go your way, and let be all these fanta- 
sies; for if yon persevere in these erroneous opinions, ye 
will repent it when you may not mend it.’ 

“ Martyr . ‘I trust my cause to be just in the presence 
of God, and therefore I pass not much what do follow 
thereupon.’ ” 

Forret was burned at Edinburgh in 1539. See Fox, 
Book of Martyrs; Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop, s. v. ; Hook, 
Eccles. Diet. s. v. ; Walcott, Sacred A rclmology, s. v. See 
Taxes. 

Morns, Samuel Frederic Nathaniel, a dis- 
tinguished German Lutheran divine, was born at Lau- 
ban, in Upper Lusatia, Nov. 30, 1736. He received his 
first education from his father, who was professor in the 
grammar-school at Lauban, and in 1754 Samuel went 
to study philosophy and theology in the University of 
Leipsic, where he was a devoted pupil of Erncsti, and 
under the guidance of this celebrated master of exeget- 
ical theology laid the foundations of his future useful- 
ness and renown. He soon distinguished himself by 
his learning and his sound judgment, and became suc- 
cessively at his alma mater professor of philosophy in 
1768, and of the Greek and Latin languages in 1771. 
After the death of his beloved teacher, Ernesti, in 1782, 
Morus was appointed to fill his place as professor of the- 
ology. His learning, activity, and sound judgment ren- 
dered him eminently fitted for that position, which he 
retained until his death, Now 11, 1792. It was as a 
teacher rather than as a writer that the influence of 


Morus was chiefly felt. His works are mostly posthu- 
mous publications, issued under the editorship of men 
who had been his pupils, one of whom fairly estimates 
the position of Morus when he says that the science of 
hermeneutics “ah Ernestio reformata,” was “a Moro 
exculta et dilucidius explicata.” He left valuable edi- 
tions of various classical authors, commentaries on most 
of the books of the N. T., and other books of value. 
Among these, the most important are Vita J. J. Reiskii 
(Leips. 1776, 8vo): — Epitome Theologies Christiance 
(Leips. 1789, 8vo; transl. into German by Schneider, 
1795). This manual of theology went through several 
editions, and was long used as a text-book of dogmatics 
in several universities. It is a work highly commended 
by Hagenbacli in his Ilist. of Doctrines, ii, 383 ; and by 
J. Pye Smith, First Lines of Christian Theology , p. 39 
sq . : — Commentarius exegetico-historicus in Mori Epito- 
men (Tlalle, 1797-98, 2 vols. 8vo), published after his 
death by C. A. Ilempel : — Prcelectiones in Lucce Evan- 
gelium, ed. C. A. Donat (Leips. 1795, 8vo ) : — Recitationes 
in Evangelium Joannis, ed. Th. J. Dindorf (Leips. 1808, 
8vo) : — Versio et explicatio Actorum Apostolorum, ed. 
G. J. Dindorf (Leips. 1794 ): — Prcelectiones in Epistolam 
Pauli ad Romanos ; cum ejusdem versione Latina, loco- 
rumque quorundam X. T. difficiliorum interpretutione, 
ed. I. T. T. Ilolzapfel (Leips. 1794, 8vo) : — A cr oases 
in Epistolas Paulinas ad Galatas et Ephesios (Leips. 
1795) : — Prcelectiones in Jacohi et Petri epistolas, ed. C. 
A. Donat (Leips. 1794 ): — Prcelectiones exegeticce in tres 
Joannis epistolas cum nova earundem paraphrasi Latina, 
cura C. A. Ilempel (Leips. 1797, 8vo ) : — Akademische 
Vorlesungen iiber die theologische Moral (Leips. 1794-95, 
3 vols. 8vo), published by F. T. Voigt : — Dissert, theo- 
logicce et philologicce (Leips. 1787-94, 2 vols. 8vo; transl. 
into German by Riichel, Leips. 1793-94 ): — Super her- 
meneutica Novi Testamenti Acroases academicce (Leips. 
1797-1802, 2 vols. 8vo), published by H. K. A. Eich- 
staedt. This work may be best described as lectures 
upon the Institutes of Ernesti. A collection of his ser- 
mons was published at Leipsic in 1786. See Autobio- 
graphic von Morus, in Beyer, Magazin fur Prediger , 
vol. v, art. ii ; Recitatio de Moro, habita a Christiana 
Dan. Beckio (Leips. 1792) ; 11 opfner, Ueber d. Leben u. d. 
1 ' erdienste d. verewigten Morus (1793) ; W eisse, Museum 
fur sdchsische Gesch. i, 26 sq. ; Kahnis, Hist. German 
Protestantism ; Sclilichtegroll, Nekrolog. d. Deutschen, 
1792, i, 304 sq. ; Iloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvi, 
697; Herzog, Real-Encyklopiidie, x, 19 ; Meusel, Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon, s. v. (J. II . W.) 

Morus, Thomas. See More, Sir Tiiomas. 

Morvillier, Jean de, a French prelate, was bom 
of noble and distinguished parentage at Blois Dec. 1, 
1506. He early decided to enter holy orders, and there- 
fore received careful training, and after filling various 
minor positions, was made successively dean of Bourges 
and Evreux, abbot of St. Pierre de Melun and Bourge- 
Moyen, and was finally designated by king Henry II 
for the bishopric of Orleans, and confirmed in this see 
by the pope, April 21, 1552. This is, however, not the 
complete list of his benefices; he possessed many others, 
the functions of these being performed by vicars or prox- 
ies. Entirely taken up with service to the king, he ap- 
peared rarely even in his bishopric. One of his few visits 
to Orleans gave occasion to a strange controversy; it was 
in November, 1552. He was more of a gentleman than 
of an ecclesiastic, and, according to court fashion, wore 
a long beard. This exercised the canons of Orleans to 
such an extent that in a chapter they resolved unan- 
imously that the lord bishop must divest himself of this 
uncanonical ornament at the earliest moment possible. 
He received the summons, but did not comply. Hence 
new complaints, another refusal of obedience, judicial 
pleadings, quotations from the common law, and great 
tumult in Orleans. This grave and stormy dispute 
lasted nearly four years. Finally, thinking that the 
cause of his beard was lost, he appealed to the king for 
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intervention. In 1556 the king notified the canons of 1 
Orleans in writing that he had the intention of sending 
J. Morvillier to foreign countries, K in quibtis necessaria 
erat barba,” and thus the contest terminated. It was J. 
Morvillicr who in 1560 received Francis II and his con- 
sort, Mary .Stuart, in Orleans. In 1561 he attended the 
colloquy at Poissy, and in 1562 the council at Trent. 
In 1564 he resigned the bishopric of Orleans in favor of 
his nephew, Matlmrin de la Saussaye. From 1568 to 
1570 we find him keeper of the seals of France, succeed- 
ing the celebrated L’llopital. On his return from a 
journey to Poitiers he was at Tours attacked by a sick- 
ness, which cut short his life, Oct. 23, 1577. During 
thirty-live most turbulent years Morvillicr stood in high 
esteem and favor at the F'rench court, where his moder- 
ation and suavity, no less than his skill in transacting 
diplomatic affairs, won and retained him friends and ad- 
herents. See Gallia Christiana, viii, col. 1485; Martin, 
Hist, of France; Jager, Hist, de VEylise Cutliolique en 
France depuis son oriyine jusq'au Concordat de Fie VI I 
(Paris, 1863-66, 13 vols.), voL xi ; Wesseuberg, Gesch. d. 
Kirchl. Conferenzen , iii, 483 ; Forth Brit. Rev. Jan. 1870, 
p. 266. 

Morzillo, Sebastian Fox, a Spanish philosopher, 
was born about 1523 at Seville; and, after studying at 
the high schools of his own country, went to France, 
and finally finished his studies at the University of 
Louvain (Belgium), and applied himself with particular 
care to the history of the quarrels of the Platon icans 
and Peripatetics. At the early age of nineteen he pub- 
lished a treatise on philosophy. Philip II called him 
home as preceptor for his son Don Carlos, but on his 
voyage to enter on his charge of the infante the vessel 
was wrecked and he perished (1560). Contemporary ! 
authors have bestowed on him great praise. Vossius 
calls him “ philosophum pnestantissimum et doctissi- 
mum.” Notwithstanding his untimely death, we have 
several valuable works from him : In tapica Ciceronis 
Paraphrasis et scholia (Anvers, 1550, 8vo) : — De Imi- 
f at tone, site de infvnnandi styli ratinne (ibid. 1554, 8vo) : 
— In Diatoms Timceum comment arius (llasle, 1554, fol.) : 
— Compendium ethices philosophic ex Plntone , .4 ristotele 
aliisqne autoribns collection (ibid. 1554, 8vo) : — De 
natura Philosophic, seu de Platonis et A ristotelis con- 
sensione lib. v. (Louvain, 1554, 8vo; Paris, 1560, 1589, 
8vo; Lyons, 1622, 8vo), which latter w’ork, according 
to Boivin, “is perhaps the best and most solid that 
has been written on this subject,” though he adds that 
the subject has not been treated exhaustively: — De 
Usu et Exercitatione Dialectics ; De Demonstratione ; 
De Jurcntnte , De Ilonore (Basle, 1556, 8vo) : — De Reyno 
et reyis Institiitione lib. iii (Antwerp, 1556, 8 vo): — In 
Phcedonem (Basle, 1556, fol.) : — De Historic Institiitione 
(Antwerp, 1557, 1564, 8vo) Ilocfer, A 'ouv. Bioy. Gene- 

rate, xxxvi, 703. 

Mosaic (Lat. Musivum ), ornamental work formed 
by inlaying small pieces, usually cubes, of glass, stone, 
etc. It was much used by the Homans in floors and 
on the walls of houses, and many specimens which have 
been discovered are rendered exceedingly beautiful by 
the introduction of different-colored materials, and are 
made to represent a variety of subjects with figures and 
animals; others are of coarser execution, and exhibit 
only such patterns as frets, guillochcs, foliage, etc. 

In the Middle Ages this kind of work continued to 
be used in Italy anil some other parts of the Continent, 
ami was applied to walls and vaults of churches; in 
Luglaml it was never extensively employed, though 
used in some parts of the shrine of Kdward the Con- 
fessor, on the tomb of Henry III, and in the paving of 
the choir at Westminster Abbey, and Becket’s crown 
at Canterbury, where curious patterns may be seen. 
Mosaic-work is still executed with great skill bv the 
Italians. 

Mosaism, a term of late used to designate the 
system of religion instituted by Jehovah through the 


agency of Moses, and maintained by the subsequent 
theocracy of the Old Testament. This, so far as its 
history is concerned, has been treated under the heads 
Judaism and Moses, and as formulated in the sacred 
code , it has been analyzed and summed up under Law 
or Moses. It remains to consider it as regards its 
essential purjiose , its interior spirit, and its practical 
operation. With this view we shall here briefly dis- 
cuss it. 

I. .Is a Sequel to the Patriarchal Dispensation . — Wo 
pass over the divine economy of liden as a brief and 
ideal scheme, adapted only to a state of moral perfection 
no longer existing, and proved to be inadequate to re- 
sist even outward temptation to wrong. We likewise 
dismiss the antediluvian probation as having equal- 
ly demonstrated the incorapetcncy of human nature to 
retain traditional piety, or even to preserve a tolerable 
degree of virtue. The race born of the genn rescued 
from the deluge must be trained under closer restric- 
tions and by a more palpable embodiment of divine 
authority. This was measurably secured by the suc- 
cessive heads of the Shemitic family, each in bis turn 
acting as a representative of heaven in bis twofold 
function of priest and medium of revelation. In the 
Abrabamic Church it was more fully realized by a for- 
mal recognition of the several patriarchs as special 
plenipotentiaries of God to bis chosen people. Many 
important defects, however, still existed under that ar- 
rangement for religious discipline, which Mosaism was 
intended to supply. 

1. .4 written constitution was required to prevent un- 
certainty, discrepancy, and oblivion of the principles of 
moral truth and practice. This was furnished by the 
Pentateuch, with its historical introduction and statu- 
tory detail. 

2. A prescribed form of worship was needed to ob- 
viate the casual and irregular methods hitherto prev- 
alent, and ever prone to recur, and especially in order 
to preclude all human contrivances and corrupt observ- 
ances. This was effected by the Levitical cult us, with 
its hereditary caste, imposing apparatus, and solemn fes- 
tivals. 

3. A territorial patrimony was essential to give “a 
local habitation ami a name” to the favorites of heav- 
en, and to preserve their lineage from contamination 
and disintegration, as well as from the dissipation of 
migratory habits. This was attained by the perma- 
nent title in the Promised Land, where their Hebrew 
forefathers had been merely nomadic tenants. This, 
too, was calculated to develop the refining influences of 
home, neighborhood, and clan, with all their literary, 
social, and domestic amenities. 

4. .1 liviny ministry was continuously provided in the 
person of the prophets, to keep alive t he idea of theo- 
cratic sovereignty, to fan the flame of national devo- 
tion, and to guard against the varying dangers and 
degeneracies to which any polity, however well devised 
ami balanced, must be exposed in the lapse of centuries. 

These are the main provisions of Mosaism as dis- 
tinguished from the dispensation that immediately 
preceded it, and to these all the particulars of miracle 
and vision, and angelic and political machinery, were 
subordinate. While it possessed these advantages, it 
yet exhibited the following marked deficiencies as com- 
pared with the more perfect a?ra that was to follow. 

II. Mosaism an Introduction to Christianity. — The 
apostle Paul, who was pre-eminently qualified to judge 
of this relation, in a single term emphatically charac- 
terizes it as that of a p/edayoyne (-atlayuryor, not 
“schoolmaster” or tutor, hut the servant who took the 
children to schools, to lead us to Christ (Gal. iii. 24). 
This was, indeed, the legitimate function of Mosaism. as 
the same apostle makes clear in numerous other pas- 
sages (see especially Bom. x, 4; Ileb. x. 9). The first 
and most necessary inference from this fact, of course, 
is the comparative imperfection of the earlier as com- 
pared with the later dispensation. But before we pro- 
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ceed to detail the defects which called for this super- 
sedure, we invite attention to another inference not so 
frequently noted, hut equally significant. It is this, 
that as Judaism contained the germ of Christianity, it 
was essentially identical with it in at least the rudi- 
mentary principles. Indeed, true religion everywhere 
and in all ages is substantially the same, however it 
may differ in its manifestation and development. It 
consists in earnest devotion to God, and is more or less 
pure according to the direction and intensity which 
circumstances give to the sincere worshipper. All else 
is accessory or subordinate. Hence the Psalms have 
retained under Christianity their place as a manual of 
religious experience which they held under Judaism; 
and the Christian Church has adopted all the deeper 
and more central elements of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The Lord’s Sermon on the Mount is an admirable com- 
mentary on this point, showing how the Gospel is but 
an extension and refinement of the Law; and on more 
than one other occasion he summarized the latter as 
but a crystallization around the core of love (Matt, xix, 
19; xxii, 37), an exposition which his apostles univer- 
sally followed (Rom. xiii, 9 ; GaL v, 14 ; James ii, 8 ; 1 
John iv, 21). 

A writer in the Christian Review for January, 1874, 
in noticing Panl’s view of Mosaism as compared with 
Christianity, reduces the characteristics of the former 
to the following points : 

“1. Governmental authority expressed in statute. 

2. The authority so expressed a rule of life. 

3. Penalty following infraction. 

4. Its eutire force is from without. It seeks to accom- 
plish nothing by establishing a principle within. 

5. It is utterly inflexible, and knows no mercy. 

G. Its righteousness is perfect obedience to the things 
which are written.” 

The writer “does not claim for this analysis that it 
is exhaustive, or that the points are so well put as they 
might have been.” It would be easy, we think, to 
criticise them. But we give them with the general 
remark, that while they are in the main correct, they 
relate to Mosaism simply as a scheme of law. This is 
doubtless the most important aspect of that dispensa- 
tion; but it has other traits, especially in its practical 
workings, and as modified or supplemented by the pro- 
phetical teachings (comp. 1 Sam. xv, 22 ; Prov. xxi, 8; 
Isa. lviii, 3-6 ; Hos. vi, 6, etc.). To some of these we 
may recur; but under this head Ave propose to take a 
view of certain marked features in which it resembled 
while yet it differed from Christianity. This will par- 
ticularly illustrate the mission of Jesus as a prophet 
like Moses (Deut. xviii, 18). 

1. Doctrinally . — We need not here recapitulate the 
tenets of Mosaism in detail; it will be sufficient to note 
the salient points of its belief, especially those in Avhich 
Christianity is most conspicuously an advance upon it. 

(I.) The Trinity. — This is perhaps the greatest doc- 
trinal stumbling-block in the Avav of the reception of 
the Gospel among the Jcavs from the earliest times (John 
viii, 58, 59 ; x, 38 ; Matt, xxvi, 65) to the present day. 
Yet not a fe>v hints, at least, of the plurality of persons 
in the Godhead are afforded in the Old Testament. Xot 
to dAvell upon the doubtful sense of the plural form of 
Elohim [see God], or the conferences in the divine con- 
sessus implied in the frequent use of the plural we by 
the Deity (Gen. i, 26 ; iii, 22 ; xi, 7, etc.), we may fairly 
cite in evidence of our position the plain allusions not 
seldom made to the divinely eternal and omnific Spirit 
(Gen. i, 2; vi, 3, etc.), and to the still more palpable 
theophanies of the Logos, common under the older dis- 
pensation, as the angel Jehovah (Gen. xA T iii, 17 sq. ; 
xix, 16; xxii, 15, 16; xxxii, 24 sq. ; Josh.v, 15; Judg. 
xiii, 15 sq. ; Dan. iii, 25, etc.). We have not space to 
develop at length this important distinction between 
the JeAvish and the Christian creeds, but the abo\ T e facts 
Avill suggest its fundamental and undeviating import. 

(2.) Mediation . — This under the Mosaic system Avas 
effected only by the intervention of a human priesthood, 


Avith a vast array of ceremonial apparatus and parade. 
Under the Christian economy, on the other hand, the 
human soul is taught to come directly to God for pardon 
of its sins. Yet here likeAvise there is a close analogy 
in the person of the Redeemer, who is at once Victim 
and Intercessor. The practical influence, hoAvever, of 
the recourse by the JeAvish penitent to the Levitical 
arrangements, Avith the necessity of a prescribed sacri- 
fice, at a special place in a particular manner, and aboA'e 
all by the instrumentality of a public functionary, must 
have been immense in keeping out of the popular mind 
the immediate responsibility of each human being to its 
offended Maker and God. In this respect Romish and 
Greek Catholicism has gone back to “the weak and 
beggarly elements” of Judaism, and the exaltation of 
prelatical and priestly authority invariably tends in the 
same direction. The apostle Paul everywhere enters 
his most vigorous and emphatic protest against these 
assumptions as a corruption of the Avhole evangelical 
scheme. The. Epistle to the Hebrews, especially, is a 
prolonged argument on this topic. 

(3.) Immortality. — The survival of the soul after the 
dissolution of the body is not expressly taught in the 
Old Testament, but it is continually implied, and not 
obscurely intimated in the references to the spirits of 
the departed (e. g. “gathered unto his fathers,” i. e. in 
the Avorld of shades), and in the anticipation of meeting 
in the other Avorld (e.g. 2 Sam. xii, 23; Eccles. xii, 7). 
Jesus proved this point to the confusion of the Jewish 
sceptics of his day (Matt, xxii, 32). But the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body likewise is so allied to 
that of the immortality of the soul, that the later JeAvs 
appear to have inferred it from the feAV hints dropped 
to that effect in their Scriptures (especially, perhaps, 
from Job xix, 25-27 ; Psa. xvi, 10 ; Isa. xxvi, 19 ; Dan. 
xii, 2), for the Pharisees and Talmudists entertained it 
as a settled portion of the orthodox faith. Yet it was 
so far reserved for Christ to establish and illustrate this 
glorious truth by his own revival from the grave, and 
his explicit declarations (e. g. John xi, 25), that he may 
justly be said to haA'e “ brought life and immortality to 
light.” 

2. Socially and Politically. — Here, too, a feAV points 
must suffice by way of characterization. 

(I.) Marriage. — In no particular, perhaps, is modem 
civilization more distinguished from the cultured nations 
of antiquity, as Avell as from modern Paganism and Mo- 
hammedanism, than in the delicate regard for woman 
which it has enforced. But this is chiefly due to the 
moral influence of Christianity, and is directly traceable 
to the restoration by our Saviour of marriage to its 
pristine monogamic condition (Matt, xix, 3-12). Here 
likeAvise the Gospel appears as much superior to the 
Mosaic law as the latter does to heathenism. The last 
tolerated almost indiscriminate licentiousness, and the 
mythologies of Greece and Rome added the example 
of a profligate religion Avith indescribable orgies. But 
Mosaism, although it restrained, still did not abolish 
concubinage, and thus left the female sex measurably 
enthralled by traditionary degradation. To its credit, 
howeA'er, it must be said that it never (except in the 
limited and late example of the Essenes) ran into the 
morbid prurience of celibacy. Avhich has entailed severe 
evils upon corrupt forms of Christianity. 

(2.) Exclusiveness. — The Jew A\ r as hereditarily a 
bigot. Territorially, ecclesiastically, and commercially 
his position by the Mosaic economy Avas an isolated 
one. and that reserve and suspicion of foreigners, Avhich 
AA'as originally a safeguard against idolatry, became at 
length a turbulent, odious, and anti-humanitarian trait 
of national character. The HebreAv word for the out- 
side nations (“ 1 iS) acquired a sense of proscription, and 
“ Gentile” was regarded by the Israelite as nearly sy- 
nonymous Avith “dog.” Christianity, on the contrary, 
“broke down this middle Avail of partition,” and taught 
that all men are brethren, alike made by the common 
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Father, and equally redeemed by the one Saviour. 
Zerubbabel encouraged sectarianism (Ezra iv, 3); Jesus 
rebuked it (Luke ix, 55). With the Hebrews circum- 
cision was a test of caste, and is hence contrasted with 
the essence of Christianity (Gal. v, 2). So liberal is 
the genuine spirit of the latter, that no greater reproach 
or inconsistency, perhaps, in modern times is found 
among its professors than a similar refusal of fraternity 
on the ground of some ceremonial or ordinational pe- 
culiarity. 

(3.) Patriotism . — This partook largely of the above 
clannish feeling engendered by Mosaism. Home was 
not more jealous of the rights of citizenship than was 
Judaism. “ Thou shalt love thy fellow [Jew], and hate 
thy enemy [the Gentile]," was the interpretation put 
by the Israelites in general upon the Mosaic code. 
True, this was a perversion of its spirit, which repeat- 
edly enjoins the largest charity towards aliens (Exod. 
xxiii. S) ; Lev. xix, 33; Deut. x, 18, etc.), but it was 
the natural result of the Hebrews’ history and train- 
ing. Hence the Jewish passion for independence, and 
lienee, too, the ambition that nurtured a literal in- 
terpretation of the glowing pictures in the Old-Testa- 
inent prophecies concerning the ultimate aggrandize- 
ment of the nation. Christianity, on the other hand, 
renounced at the outset all pretensions to political power 
(John xviii, 3(5), and enjoined an absolute humility and 
submission little calculated to awaken patriotic ardor. 
Indeed, the early Christians were compelled to regard 
themselves as “pilgrims and strangers” on earth, and 
they transferred to the Church and to heaven their 
former attachment to countrymen and fatherland. At 
the same time their philanthropy became both more 
intense and more cosmopolitan ; and this depth as well 
as expansion of patriotism in the truest sense has ever 
since, with the most earnest Christians, refused to be 
limited to the accidents of birthplace. The essential 
brotherhood of all mankind is a principle with which 
Christianity is slowly leavening the world, and the mil- 
lennial glory will be but the universal realization of the 
idea. 

3. Spiritually . — The analogy between Mosaism and 
Christianity, as we have sketched it, has, it will be per- 
ceived, been gradually opening into contrast. This is 
most apparent in this the highest range of significance 
of either economy. It is here that the earlier structure 
intended to serve but a-s the scaffolding for the final edi- 
fice is seen to be but an obstruction that needed to be 
removed when the grand temple was finished. AYe 
name, as before, but a few leading particulars. 

(1.) Regeneration. — The absolute necessity of this 
change of the moral affections, when propounded by our 
Lord to Nicodemus, as a prime condition at the very 
entrance of the Christian career, struck the Jewish ruler 
as a novelty, if not absurdity. Vet, as the Great Teach- 
er’s retort of equal surprise at his hearer’s ignorance im- 
plies, there are intimations, neither few nor indistinct, 
of such a change in Old-Test, characters (1 Sam. x, 0; 
I\sa. li, 10, etc.). Even the sense of divine adoption, 
attendant upon the new birth, is plainly indicated, 
though under a different name (Gen. v, 24;' comp. 1 1 eh. 
xi, 5). Nevertheless there can be no doubt that the 
mass of saints under the Jewish economy knew little 
about the spiritual experience which is the privilege of 
every child of God since the fuller dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit (Matt, xi, 11). The improvement in the 
religious state and conduct of the apostles after the 
memorable Pentecost is of itself an evidence and exem- 
plification of this. The highest possible difference in 
the altitude and sentiments of believers towards God 
before this event is expressed by our Lord in one word 
as an advance from service to friendship (John xv, 15; 
comp. James ii, 23); thenceforth it was a transition to 
sonship (John i, 12), with all the perquisites of the im- 
mediate pledge (Gal. iv, ti), and the future reversion 
(Kom.yiii, 13, 17). It is to be feared that too many 
professing Christians of the present day rest in the con- 


dition of legalism (Kom. viii, 15), without rising to the 
privilege of spiritual liberty (Gal. iv, 7). A religion of 
forms, however sincere and consistent, without the re- 
generating power, is but a relapse to Mosaism (Gal. v, 1) 

(2.) Worship . — In nothing, perhaps, was the revolu- 
tion from the Mosaic law to that of Christianity more 
striking than in the abandonment of the pompous rit- 
ual of the former for the simple devotion of the latter. 

I True, the. services of the Synagogue had prepared the 
I way for those of the Church, and indeed formed their 
model. Hut so strong a hold upon the imagination and 
the heart of the Jews had the Temple and its pageantry 
made, that even after the adoption of the Christian 
faith most of the Hebrew converts of the apostolic age 
continued to maintain the Mosaic observances in addi- 
tion to those of their new relation. The great axiom 
propounded by our Lord at Jacob’s well, that God’s nat- 
ure requires a spiritual worship (John iv, 24), struck 
the key-note of a fundamental reform in the very basis 
act of all religion. Alas that this truth should ever 
have been again overlaid by the mummeries of form ! 
The bane of true worship is formalism. Not alone amid 
the gorgeousness of Catholicism, or of semi-Ilomish rit- 
ualism, does this insidious influence displaj' itself; the 
baleful tendency lurks likewise in the sanctimonious 
tones of Puritanism and the cant of Pietism, and even 
uuder the demure garb of Quakerism. An effort is 
constantly required to keep from reverting to the dead- 
ness of the letter (Horn, vii, G). 

(3.) Holiness. — This, the crowning purpose of both 
the Mosaic and the Christian schemes, was very differ- 
ently expressed and effected by them respectively. In 
the former it meant simply an external and formal ded- 
ication (—Ip) of a person or animal, or a valuable arti- 
cle, objectively considered, to Jehovah, as a token of its 
separation and interdiction thenceforth from secular 
uses. In the latter it signified an internal and actual 
consecration (t/yiot;) of the human spirit, subjectively 
regarded, to the glory of God, but yet to be employed 
in all the legitimate words and works of useful life. 
There was thus a cardinal, if not radical distinction in 
the nature and manifestation of sanctity as sought and 
attained by the .lew and the. Christian. No mere form 
of words, like a magical spell, no opus operatum, can 
avail to free the heart from the sense and love of sin 
(Ileb. x, I). Indeed, the Mosaic law provided no sac- 
rifice as an atonement for spiritual offences, such as 
pride, anger, selfishness, lust, etc.; but only for outward 
infractions of certain ceremonial prescriptions. It is a 
fact not commonly understood, that wilful and presump- 
tuous sins have no remedy or means of expiation under 
the Lcvitical code. Heart sins, and even outbreaking 
crimes — violations, for instance, of any of the Ten Com- 
mandments — were purposely excluded from the category 
of compoundable misdemeanors. Hence, after David 
had committed adultery he did not offer a sacrifice to 
ease his conscience of t he guilt (l’sa. li, 1G, 17). There 
was no way in such cases for relief but by an extra- Mo- 
saic recourse to the general mercy of God, directly dis- 
pensed to the penitent — in short, by an anticipation of 
the Gospel scheme of gratuitous pardon for the sake of 
Another (Psa. li, 1-3). In like manner Mosaism of it- 
self made no provision for the effectual reformation of 
the sinner by the removal, or even the control, of his 
depraved nature and wicked tendencies. This was too 
sacred a precinct for even the unsandalled foot of the 
great lawgiver to venture upon. It was silently re- 
served as the province of the Holy Spirit, whose func- 
tion as the Sanctifier was even then prolcptically recog- 
nised (Psa. li, II). Yet with all this borrowed light 
added to the boasted vantage of the only written reve- 
lation hitherto vouchsafed to man (Hum. ii, 17 24; iii, 

1, 2), Pharisaism and Ilabbinisrn, the final twin off- 
spring of Mosaism, were such a mockery of righteous- 
ness, though claiming superlative saintship, as alone 
could stir the geutle spirit of the Kcdccraer to indignant 
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protest (Matt. xv, 3-14) and bitter invective (Matt, 
xxiii). The tender-hearted Revelator, too, found no 
language to describe the central seat of its worship but 
as “the city which is spiritually called Sodom and 
Egypt” (Rev. xi, 8), and branded its expatriated sanct- 
uary as “ the synagogue of Satan” (Rev. ii, 9 ; iii, 9). 
No man knew better by sad experience the hollowness 
of its pretensions than the apostle who had been “a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews;” for amid the glare which its 
Sinaitic flashes threw upon his natural conscience he 
cried out in an agony of despair, “ O wretched man that 
I am, who shall deliver me from this body of death?” 
and he ever afterwards characterized it as “a yoke of 
bondage,” and applied to it not only severe refutation, 
but likewise caustic irony (e. g. “the concision,” Phil, 
iii, 2). Once more we are compelled to repeat the la- 
ment that a nominal Christianity should have repro- 
duced the same spurious sainthood and the same blind 
truckling to an assumed oral law. The 19th century 
of our Lord has witnessed the insane blasphemy of a 
pseudo-infallibility as a culmination of abominations 
that have emanated from the “mother of harlots.” 
Drunk with the blood of the saints, she is the melan- 
choly and shocking successor of the adulterous apostasy 
(Matt, xvii, 39) which was not content till it had en- 
tailed upon itself (Matt, xxvii, 25) the guilt of the mur- 
der of its greatest Benefactor. Such is the outcome of 
all “ Holiness” not grounded in a radical renewal of the 
moral nature by the Spirit of Christ which first breathed 
the conscious soul into man. 

III. In Contrast with Heathenism. — In this aspect, 
which is the really just point of view, Mosaism shines 
with its true lustre. We name under this head like- 
wise a few only of the most prominent particulars. 

1. Monotheism. — The whole Judaic system was a 
standing protest against polytheism, as the most strin- 
gent of its precepts were against the idolatry constantly 
associated with the heathen multiplication of divinities. 
It may safely be averred that the doctrine of the unity 
of God was original with the Abrahamic, and specially 
the Jewish race. Mohammedanism, the only form of 
false faith that holds it, borrowed it directly from the 
Jews. We have not space to develop the multiform 
influences growing out of this cardinal tenet of all true 
religion ; some of them are specified below, and for oth- 
ers we refer to Polytheism. See also Monotheism. 

2. Scrupulousness. — The vast moral superiority of 
Mosaism over heathenism is seen most conspicuous!}', 
perhaps, in the stern sense of right which it cultivated. 
The Greeks and Romans, with all their philosophical 
acumen, can hardly be said to have possessed or been 
actuated by a conscience , as we understand the term. 
There was a frivolity, a deep-seated scepticism, which 
led them to look upon sin as a venial affair, and to hold 
in contempt that tenderness of moral sensibility upon 
which conscientiousness depends. Among Oriental na- 
tions, with all their veneration for various deities, the 
case was, if possible, still worse; for the perception of 
right and wrong was so blunted by the grossness of their 
religions as to preclude any consistent probity or even 
virtue. The picture which Paul draws (Rom. i, 21 sq.) 
of the degraded immorality of the heathen world in its 
ripest day reveals a reeking rottenness revolting to com- 
mon decency; but shocking as are the disclosures, his 
pen blushed to tell even half the abominations. The 
licentiousness, debauchery, drunkenness, violence, cruel- 
ty, and treachery of the age were absolutely beyond de- 
scription in any page fit for the public eye. The word 
utterly abandoned is the only one that at all approaches 
the depth of depravity into which the whole Gentile 
world was sunk. The Jews, it is true, were not univer- 
sally pure. Many sad rebukes by our Saviour, as ear- 
lier many severe castigations from the prophets, attest 
the prevalence of but too much corruption in every age. 
Yet a high sense of loyalty to God, of personal ac- 
countability to him, of public and private honor, of ob- 
ligation to truthfuluess and integrity generally pre- 


vailed as a distinguishing trait of the Hebrew nation. 
Above all they prized and clung to their creed and in- 
stitutions with a tenacious conviction that nerved them 
to brave all obloquy and opposition. Few if an}' hea- 
then thought enough of their religion to die for it, or 
cared enough for its sanctions to forego any considera- 
ble gratification in order to meet its prohibitions. The 
Jew, on the contrary, gloried in martyrdom for his faith, 
and submitted to the most onerous privations in the 
observance of its requirements. The very stiffness of 
its unaesthetic simplicity, the coldness and sternness of 
its behests, the multiplicity and minuteness of its enact- 
ments, and the rigidity of its penalties, schooled its vo- 
taries into a Puritanic conscientiousness, which, indeed, 
often degenerated into morbid punctilio and puling cas- 
uistry, but in more robust and generous spirits has never 
been excelled in moral heroism, at least in the line of 
fortitude (Heb. xi, 33-38). Even amid the convulsive 
throes of their expiring commonwealth, sublime exam- 
ples of daring and devotion, actuated by a mistaken but 
intense zeal for their imperilled polity, are recorded by 
Josephus. This esprit du corps, if we may so style it, 
for which the adherents of Mosaism have ever been 
proverbial, differs from the mere bravery of heathen- 
dom in being sustained by a religious fervor based upon 
the most earnest conviction that it was heaven’s cause 
for which they were contending. The paradox of a 
misguided but superlatively dominant conscience (Rom. 
x, 2) was exhibited in the case of Saul of Tarsus, who 
thought he was doing God service (Acts xxvi, 9) while 
he was perpetrating acts for which, when enlightened 
by the halo from the skies, which taught him that love 
is the highest duty (1 Cor. xiii), he ceased not to his 
dying day to feel the keenest remorse (1 Cor. xv, 9; 1 
Tim. i, 15). 

3. Freedom from Superstition. — As a result of this 
single eye to the glory of a supreme God, Mosaism was 
calculated to deliver its followers from those chimerical 
fears and goblin doubts which continually haunt the 
votaries of polytheism and daunonism. The Jew was 
not distracted by uncertainty at which of many often 
contradictory shrines he should pay his homage, nor 
any uncertainty as to whether his God was able or will- 
ing to heed and answer bis petition. No ghostly hor- 
rors veiled his cultus, nor mystic rites overshadowed his 
introduction into the divine presence. There were no 
subordinate imps or questionable demi-gods that might 
thwart the higher designs, nor any petty envy in the 
bosom of a jealous deity. True, there was Satan anil 
his host of fallen angels against him ; but he believed 
that these were mere creature powers, tethered (Job i, 
12 ; ii, 6) by the Almighty with whom he was in cove- 
nant, and therefore harmless while he maintained that 
allegiance. There was no peopling by his imagination 
of every brook and dale and hill and wood with naiads 
and nymphs and fauns and satyrs of superhuman power 
and antihuman whim. There were for him no lucky 
and unlucky days, no capricious auguries and enigmat- 
ic oracles, no conjuring spells and omens of fortune. 
There was no blind fate, but everything was in the 
hand of an all-wise, beneficent Creator, Upholder, and 
Ruler. This gave a nobility, a magnanimity, an ex- 
pansiveness to his views of life and destiny, which raised 
him out of the puerile calculations and belittling aspi- 
rations, the undefined guesses and terrors that took up 
so large a share of the heathen’s time and attention. 
True, he had his festal and his fasting seasons, his rou- 
tine of sacrifice and ceremony ; but these were all fixed 
and conclusive, and were grounded on some clear his- 
torical or prophetical principle, so that they enlisted his 
intelligent interest. It was the hair-splitting techni- 
calities of the rabbins that introduced bewilderment of 
mind and morals into the later Judaism. The drivel- 
ling trash of the Talmud is an excrescence upon Mosa- 
ism. Such fables and endless distinctions were a fash- 
ion worthier of heathenism (Tit. iii, 9). 

4. Sublime Views of the Future World. — We have al- 
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ready touched upon this theme, but for another pur- 
pose; its importance and pertinence here call for a spe- 
cial notice. To a thoughtful mind, the destiny of the 
soul beyond the grave is a most momentous consider- 
ation. lienee pagan philosophy has exercised its most 
earnest efforts to solve the problem, but in vain. The 
pall that covers the bier was to them an impenetrable 
veil. Socrates and his most spiritual disciples, Plato, 
and Cicero, could only conjecture the fate of the human 
spirit. True, all religions hold to a future retribution, 
and this implies a survival of the soul after death. Yet 
this view was so beclouded with mythological poetry 
and metaphysical speculation, that the passage into 
eternity was truly “a leap in the dark” even to the 
most cultivated heathen. The light of revelation alone 
could pierce the gloom that shrouded the spirit as it 
passed away from consciousness and observation. The 
bare/i/ct of immortality might indeed be guessed — or 
rather, perhaps, the surmise was a trace of the pristine 
truth of Eden. But the circumstances of that state, es- 
pecially the possibility and conditions of happiness in 
the future world, were even a more absorbing question; 
for continued existence without this assurance would 
hardly be deemed a real boon. On this point it is evi- 
dent that the Jew never had any doubt ; and lienee he 
was ready to meet death cheerfully and even gladly. 
"VVe repeat that martyrs could not have been possible 
without the faith which the Bible — whether of the Old 
or the New Testament — inspired. Mosaism, so far as 
we know, furnished the first written revelation of God’s 
will to man, and the first authentic clew to man’s origin, 
moral relations, and final destiny. This gave the be- 
liever in the Mosaic code, with its concomitants and 
sequents, an immense advantage over Gentile theoso- 
phistsaud religionists of however high a grade, lie could 
not only walk more securely in the path well-pleasing 
to heaven, but lie knew assuredly that it would, if per- 
severed in, at length conduct him thither in everlasting 
bliss. Even the dawning beams of that celestial illu- 
mination enabled Enoch, Noah, Melchizedek, Job, and 
doubtless many other ante-Mosaic, but not extra-1 Ie- 
braic saints to tread with firm and clastic step that sa- 
cred road, and Christianity is hut the noontide blaze of 
the same effulgence from the one great Sun of Right- 
eousness which shone with a clear and steady, but not 
yet full lustre, on the horizon of Mosaism (Psa. lxxxiv, 
ii). 

Mosaylima. See Mohammedan Sects, in this 
vol.. p. 424. 

Moscato, Jrn vii, a noted physician and rabbi at 
Mantua, where he died in the year 1580, is the author 
of an important commentary on the Kozari of the cele- 
brated Jchudah ha-Levi ben-Samuel (q. v.) f entitled 
i"n*rp bip, The 1 'vice of Judah (Venice, 1594). lie 
also wrote, under the title of Pn'fP PilMEI), The Dis- 
persed of Judah, fifty-two lectures on diverse matters 
(Venice, 1589; republished at Warsaw, 1871). See 
Filrst, Bibl. Jiul. ii, 391 sq. ; Dc Rossi, Dizionaria storico 
deyli autvri Ebrei , s. v.; Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Yortriieje 
(Berlin, 1832), p. 432. 

Moschabeans is the name of a Mohammedan sect 
who believe that God is literally what the Koran de- 
scribes him to be. They are a sort of Anthropomor- 
phites. It is certain that the vulgar Mohammedans are 
ignorant enough to imagine that God has hands, feet, 
eyes, and ears; some of them even hold that he has a 
thick, black heard, with a great many other imaginary 
attributes. See Broughton, Bibliotheca Ilistorico-Baera, 
p. 143. 

Moschampar, Gkoroii's (rwpyiuc 6 Morr\«/t- 
7 rap), a noted Eastern ecclesiastic, flourished towards 
the close of the 13th century. lie was a friend and 
contemporary of George of Cyprus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. Moschampar took a leading part in oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of the Latin Church on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit, and to the distinguished 


advocate of that Church, Joannes Beeeus or Veeeus. 
lie seems, however, to have had little weight with his 
own party. He published several treatises in opposition 
to Veeeus, to which the latter ably replied; but neither 
the attacks of the one nor the answers of the other seem 
to be ] (reserved. There is a letter of Moschampar to 
his friend George of Cyprus, printed in the life of the 
latter, which was published by J. F. Bernard de Ilubeis 
(Venice, 1753). See Pachvmerius, Hist, i, 8; Allatius, 
Grcec. Orthodox, ii, 3, 9. 10 ; Fabricius, Hill. G rccc. iii. 40, 
47, comp, viii, 53, 54 ; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Biotj. and Mythol. s. v. 

Mosclii is the name given to an ancient people of 
Asia, south of the Caucasus, whose territory at the time 
of Augustus was divided between Colchis, Tiberia, and 
Armenia, and from whom a mountain range, extend- 
ing from the Caucasus to the Antitaurns, received the 
name of the Moschi Mountains. Their name, in the 
early classical writers, frequently appears coupled with 
that of the Tibareni, and the two tribes are generally 
identified with the Meshech (q. v.) and Tubal (q. v.) of 
Scripture. 

Moscholatry. See Calf-worship. 

Moschus (Mo<tx°c)> or > as Photius calls him, Jo- 
annes, the son of Moschus, surnamed ’Eytcparyc, or, 
what appears to be a corruption rather than translation 
of that epithet, Eviratus. was born about 550, and was 
at first a monk in the monastery of St. Theodosius of 
Jerusalem. He afterwards lived among the anchorites 
in the desert on the banks of the Jordan, and subse- 
quently filled the office of canonarehns in the convent 
of St. Saba. After visiting a large number of monas- 
teries in Syria and Egypt, he, together with his friend 
Soph ron ins, afterwards patriarch of Jerusalem, came to 
Alexandria, where they enjoyed the sincere friendship 
of John the Almsgiver (q. v.), one of the best of the 
patriarchs of the Eastern Church, who esteemed them 
as fathers in Christ, obeying them in all things. After 
preaching at Alexandria for some time, Mosehus travel- 
led to Cyprus, Samos, and finally to Rome, attacking ev- 
erywhere the heresy of Scverus Accphalus. At Rome 
he applied himself, in connection with his friend and eo- 
laborer, Sophronius, to the composition of a work giving 
an account of the life of the monks of that age down to 
the time of Ileraclius. It is dedicated to Sophronius 
and John of Damascus; and Nieephorus assigned So- 
phronius himself as the author, from which it has been 
supposed that it was in reality mainly his work, though 
the name of Joannes Mosehus was allowed to stand as 
that of the writer. It is, however, more probable that 
Moschus and Sophronius were eo-laborers in this work 
as well as in their missionary journeys. The work was 
entitled Ati/u ibv or \n/.noydpiov, or Ntu Q 7 rapaCemoc, 
and is still better known under the title of Prat n in Bjnr- 
itnale. In that edition it is divided into 219 chapters. 
Photius speaks of it as consisting of 304 iigyppara, 
but mentions that in other manuscripts it was divided 
into a larger number of chapters. In compiling it 
Moschus did not confine himself to giving the results 
of his own observations, but availed himself of the la- 
bors of his predecessors in the same field. 1 1 is narra- 
tives contain a plentiful sprinkling of the marvellous. 
“The style of the work,” as Photius says, “is mean and 
unpolished;” but nevertheless it contains some valuable 
facts in regard to doctrines, heresies. Church-discipline, 
and espeeiallv monaehism of those times. Moschus 
died at Rome, and Bollandus gives A.D. 020 as the 
date of his decease. The above-mentioned work was 
first published in an Italian translation, and incorporated 
in several collections of lives of the saints. The Latin 
translation of Ambrosius (’ainaldulensis is in the seventh 
volume ofAloysius Lipsomannus (Venice, 1558). It ap- 
peared in Greek and Latin in the second volume of the 
.4 net arm m Bibl. Pat rum Duceeamnn (Paris, 1644, 1654). 
See Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Biogr. and Mythol. 
s. v. ; Fleury, Hist. Eccles. ad an. 614 sq. ; Sardagne, 
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Indie. P. P. (Ratisb. 1772) ; Photius, Cod. p. 199; Fa- 
brieius, Bibl. Greeca, v, cap. 16; viii, 201 sq. ; x, 124; 
Voss, De Hist. Grwe. ii, 220; Hamburger, Zuverldssige 
Nachrichten, iii, 469 ; Saxe, Onomast. lift, ii, 67 ; Kurtz, 
Handbueh d. allgem. K irchengesch. i, 2, 499; Basse, 
Grandriss ((. ckrist. Lift, i, 190 sq. ; Du Pin, Nouvelle 
Bibl. des .1 uteurs Eccles. xi, 57 sq. ; Ceillier, Hist, des 
Auteurs Sacres, xvii, 610 sq. 

Moscorovius, Hieroxysius, a Polish Unitarian 
writer of note, flourished towards the close of the 16th 
or about the opening of the 17th centmy. He was a 
nobleman and a lay worker in the Church. He is sup- 
posed to have died about 1625. He is distinguished 
especially as the joint author (with Valentine Schmalz, 
a Socinian minister) of the larger Soeinian Catechism, 
which was published in the Polish tongue (1605, 12mo). 
It was translated into Latin under the title : Cateckesis 
Ecelesiarum, quee in regno Polon. et magno ducatu Li- 
thuanian et aliis ad istud regnum pertinent ibus provinciis 
affirmant , neminem (ilium greeter patrem domini nostri 
J. C.esse ilium unum Beum Israelis, kominem autem il- 
ium, Jesum Xaz.,quiex virgine natus est, nec alium pra- 
ter aut ante ipsum, Dei Jilium unigenitum et agmscunt 
et confitentur (Ravoc. 1 609, 1 2mo) : a new edition, togeth- 
er with a refutation, was published by G. L. Oeder 
(Francf. and Leips. 1739, 8vo) ; here the questions are for 
the first time numbered. This Catechism was ordered 
to be burned by the Parliament of England in 1652. It 
was translated, with notes and illustrations, and a sketch 
of the history of Unitarianism, by Thomas Rees (Lond. 
1818). See extracts in Gieseler, Eccl. Iiist. 3v, 367 sq. 
Concerning other editions, which also contain other con- 
fessions of faith adopted by the Soeinians (the Confessio 
Fidei drawn up bv Job. Schlichting, 1646, 8vo), comp. 
Winer, Handbueh eler theol. Literatur, ii, 25 sq. See also 
Hagenbach, Hist. Doct. ii, 212. 

Moscow (Russ. Moskwa), the ancient capital of 
Russia, and formerly the residence of the czars, and sit- 
uated in a highly cultivated and fertile district on the 
Moskva, 400 miles south-east of St. Petersburg, is not 
only “the very personification of the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Russia,” as Stanley speaks of it (East. Ch. p.424), 
but has acquired a stronger hold over the religious mind 
of a larger part of Christendom than is probably exer- 
cised by any other city except Jerusalem and Rome. 
It must, therefore, be briefly considered here. Just as 
the Jew delights to call Jerusalem “the holy Zion,” 
the Russian points with pride to this central city of his 
empire as “our holy mother Moscow;” and the lower 
classes, not content with this, even go so far as to name 
the road which leads to it “our dear mother, the great 
road from Vladimir to Moscow” (Haxthausen, Research- 
es in Russia, iii, 151). In one word, Moscow is a very 
Russian Rome. Not that Christianity was first pro- 
claimed here for the Russians (this was done at Kief), 
but because it is the ultimate and permanent seat of the 
Russian primates (since 1325), and contains within its 
walls the Kremlin (Russ. Kreml), “that fortress sur- 
rounded by its crusted towers and battlemented walls,” 
in which are united all the elements of the ancient re- 
ligious life of Russia. The city abounds in churches 
and convents. Of the former it is said to have 400. all 
of the orthodox Greek faith, with the exception of the 
English and Roman chapels, a German and a French 
chapel, two or three Armenian chapels, and a Turkish 
mosque. It has convents also by the hundreds, count- 
ing mjrny of the “ white clergy.” See Seheutzler, Mos- 
cow (St. Petersb. and Par. 1834) ; Prime, The Alhambra 
and the Kremlin (X. Y. 1874, 12mo); Clarke, Travels in 
Russia, Tartar g, and Turkey (Aberd. 1848, 12mo), eh. 
iv-ix; Ackerman, Historical Sketch of Moscow ; Har- 
per's Monthly, x ol. xxvi ; Blackwood's Magazine, 1855, 
Jan. p. 8. See Russia. (J. H. W.) 

MOSCOW, Council of (Concilium Moscoriense). 
Several of these were held in the interests of the Rus- 
sian Church from time to time, ever since the estab- 
VI.— U u 


lishment of the metropolitan see of Moscow in 1320. 
(See below.) Of these councils, the most important 
are the following : 

I. Held about 1500, and presided over by the metro- 
politan Simon, when it was decreed that monasteries for 
men and for women should be separated ; monks were 
forbidden to perform divine service, and widower clerks 
to consecrate the holy mysteries in the latter; unwor- 
thy clerks were sentenced to be degraded ; and all pay- 
ments on account of ordination were forbidden. 

II. Held in 1551, under czar John the Terrible. It 
was attended by all the Russian bishops and the metro- 
politan of Moscow ; Macarius presided. The czar him- 
self opened the synod by a speech, in which he exhort- 
ed the bishops to use all the understanding, knowledge, 
and ability each one possessed in their deliberations; 
promising that he would be ready to join and support 
them in correcting what was amiss, or in confirming 
what was well established, according as the Holy Spirit' 
should direct them. lie then put them in mind that 
in the year in which he was crowned he had charged 
all bishops and hegumens to collect the lives of the 
saints of their various dioceses or monasteries, and that 
twenty new names had been in consequence glorified 
as saints in the Church. The council then repeated 
and confirmed the decree, ordering that the memory of 
these saints should be celebrated in the Church. After 
this the czar required of the council a reply to vari- 
ous questions relating to the external and internal dis- 
cipline of the Church ; whereupon they delivered a long 
answer, divided into one hundred chapters, which caused 
this assembly to be known ever after by the name of 
“the Council of the Hundred Chapters.” These chap- 
ters appear not to have been signed by any Russian 
bishop, nor to have been submitted to the oecumenical 
patriarch for approval; and it is curious that Macarius 
himself, who presided at the council, makes no mention 
of it in his Books of the Genealogies, in which he relates 
the history of affairs both in Church and .State. These 
chapters give countenance to some superstitious cus- 
toms and local errors, which in after-years produced lam- 
entable schisms. In this council, moreover, the cor- 
rection of the Church books, which was afterwards 
actually performed by the patriarch Nikon, was first 
proposed. 

III. Held in the palace of the czar at Moscow in 1655, 
by the czar Alexis; Nikon, the patriarch of Moscow, 
presiding. The object of the council was the correction 
of the liturgy, etc., of the Russian Church. Nikon, soon 
after his appointment to the patriarchate, had his at- 
tention drawn to the great alterations which had crept 
into the service-books then in use, which in many 
places, and even in the creed itself, differed from the an- 
cient Greek and Slavonic copies; he therefore induced 
the czar to convoke this council, at which the following 
metropolitans, Macarius of Novgorod, Cornelius of Ka- 
zan, Jonah of Bostoff, Silvester of the Steppes, and Mi- 
chael of Servia, were present, together with three arch- 
bishops and one bishop. The unanimous decision of the 
council was that “ the new books should be correct- 
ed by the old Slavonic and Greek MSS., and that the 
primitive rule of the Church should in all tilings be ad- 
hered to.” This decision was confirmed in a council of 
Greek bishops, convened at Constantinople b} r the pa- 
triarch Raisins, whose judgment the Russian bishops 
had requested. Upon this the czar and the patriarch 
procured an immense number of MSS. and books from 
Mount A thus, by means of which and other assistance 
the revision of the Russian serviee-books was completed. 

IV. Held in 1677 to select a successor to Nikon, the 
patriarch, who, having by intrigues of his enemies fallen 
into disgrace with the czar Alexis, who had formerly 
been his great friend and patron, had in a moment of 
irritation abruptly renounced the patriarchate, and by 
this step had given rise to such disorders in the Church 
that Alexis, in order to re-establish peace, was obliged 
to invite the Eastern patriarchs to form a court for his 
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trial, nud if possible for li is dismissal, in order to make 
legal the appointment of a new incumbent in the patri- 
archate, Besides the Kastern patriarchs, Macarius of 
Antioch and l’aisius of Alexandria, there were present 
at this council four ltiissiau metropolitans, viz. I*iti rim 
of Novgorod, Laurentius of Kazan, Jonah of llostoff, 


and l*anl of the Steppes; six (ireek metropolitans, viz. 
those of Nionvt, Ama>ia, Iconimn, Trcbizond, Varna, and 
Scio; the metropolitans of ( Georgia and Scrvia; six 
Ihissian ami two other archbishops; and, lastly, live 
bishops, and lift v archimandrites, hegmnens. and arch- 
priests, besides monks and others, Before this council 
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Nikon was solemnly cited to appear, “and thus it came 
to pass,” says Stanley, “ that the most august assembly 
of divines which Russia had ever witnessed met for the 
condemnation of the greatest man whom the Eastern 
hierarchy had produced in modern times.” The trial 
was in the hall of Nikon’s own palace. He appeared 
before the council like a person having made every 
preparation dl for death, yet would he not brook treat- 
ment as^ a cast-out, and went in his character of patri- 
arch, with his cross borne before him ; and finding no 
place prepared for him upon a level with the seats of 
the Eastern patriarchs, lie refused to sit at all, and dur- 
ing all his trial remained standing. His accusation was 
read, with tears, by Alexis himself; it was to the effect 
that he had, by his unlawful retirement and capricious 
conduct, been the cause of grievous evils and disorders 
in the Church. A week was spent in deliberating upon 
his case, and in searching for precedents which had oc- 
curred in the Church of Constantinople ; after which 
Nikon was summoned before the council in its third ses- 
sion. Having heard his accusation read, sentence was 
passed upon him, to the effect that he should be degrad- 
ed, retaining only the rank of a monk, and that he 
should pass the rest of his life in penance in a remote 
monastery. One voice only, that of an excellent bishop, 
Lazarus of Chernigoff, was raised in opposition to this 
cruel judgment. ISee Blackmore’s Mouravieff, Hist, of 
the liussian Church , p. 92, 103, 204, 227 ; Stanley, Lect. 
on the East. Church , p. 480 sq. ; Stralil, Beit rage zur 
Eussischen Kirchengesch. vol. iii and iv; Landon, Diet, 
of Councils, s. v. See Nikon. 

MOSCOW, Metropolitan See of, was established 
by St. Peter, the 25th metropolitan of Russia, in 1320. 
As early as 891 a metropolitan had been appointed to 
that country, and until 1240 their episcopal centre was 
at Kief. But the terrible invasion of the Tartars, which 
burst over the country at the beginning of the 13th 
century, caused the metropolitan see to be established 
at Vladimir in 1299, whence its final removal to Mos- 
cow. All this time the metropolitan was confirmed by 
the Oriental Church ; yet until the middle of the 15th 
century almost all the metropolitans of Moscow were 
members of the Church of Rome, and favorable towards 
a reunion of the Eastern and Western churches. Peter 
(1318-20), Theognost (1326-53), and Alexis (1354-78) 
zealously labored for this end. Indeed, Alexis was orig- 
inally within the Romish communion, united himself 
with it, and edited a liturgy and form of service which 
obtained the endorsement of the pope. In 1380, how- 
ever, the metropolitan Pi men (called the pseudo-metro- 
politan) made strong efforts against the possibility of 
union with Rome, but failed to carry his point. His 
successor, Cyprian (1380-1406), than whom there was 
no more ardent friend of the Roman Church, undertook 
to unite the whole Russian Church with Rome. He 
had several conferences with Jagello, the king of Po- 
land, and Witout, the grand-duke of Lithuania, the re- 
sult of which wasthe reunion of the Lithuanian churches 
with the Roman Church. This reunion, however, nev- 
er obtained the assent of the people. After Cyprian’s 
death, Photias tried again to dissever the Russian Church 
from Rome. But grand-duke Witout and the bishops 
of Southern Russia opposed him energetically, and at a 
meeting of a synod (1414) they denounced him as a 
heretic, and nominated Gregor}" Jamblak metropolitan 
of Moscow. At this same time also the metropolitan 
seat of Russia was divided into the metropolitanate of 
Kief and of Moscow, Kief ruling the southern episcopa- 
cies and Moscow the northern ones. The real reason for 
this division was the leaning of the Kief party to Rome ; 
and while in later years Moscow was decidedly opposed 
to the Church of Rome, Kief was its warm friend and 
ally. This division was brought to an end in 1437, 
when Joseph, patriarch of Constantinople, consecrated 
the learned Isidore of Thessalonica metropolitan of all 
Russia. Isidore is well known in Church history as 
one of the principal movers of the Council of Florence 


(1439), whose sole object was the reunion of the Greek 
with the Latin Church. He was highly esteemed by 
pope Eugenius IV, who created him cardinal of Russia 
in 1441. He returned to Moscow, but miserably failed 
in his zealous efforts of reunion. The people were so 
enraged against him that the grand-duke Wasilj 111 
had to imprison him. In 1443 he escaped and fled to 
Rome, where he died in 1463. This persecution of Isi- 
dore led to a new division between Kief and Moscow, 
and the Roman Catholic bishops of Lithuania in 1474 
elected Michael, bishop of Smolensk, as metropolitan of 
Kief, and henceforth the two metropolitan sees remained 
intact. The northern part stood again under the me- 
tropolitan of Moscow, while the southern part belonged 
to the metropolitan of Kief. They were, moreover, di- 
vided in sentiment, the former favoring strict adherence 
to the Eastern Church, the latter leaning strongly to- 
wards Rome; and thus matters remained until 1520, 
when the Kief party abandoned the hope of union with ' 
Rome. The seeds of dissension, however, took root in 
the Russian Church, and the fruits were manifest in 
the following century, finally resulting in the establish- 
ment of the independent metropolitanate. See Stralil, 
Russ. Kirchengesch. vol. ii; Neale, Introd. Hist. Holy 
East. Ch. i, 55 sq., 283 sq. ; Stanley, Lect. on the East. 
Ch. p. 435 sq. Compare Russian Ciiurcu. (J. II. \V.) 

Mosellanus, Peter, an eminent German scholar 
of the time of the Reformation, was born in the little 
village of I’roteg, on the Moselle, in 1493. His family 
name was Schade, but after the literary fashion of the 
age he changed it to Mosellanus. Ilis parents were 
honest and pious, and in easy circumstances. He was 
educated at Cologne, and distinguished himself by un- 
common precocity of mind, and graduated as master of 
arts in 1514. In the following year he began to lect- 
ure at Freiberg, and published several learned works, 
lie took rank at once among the very first Greek and 
Latin scholars of the age, and in 1517, after the death 
of Richard Crocius, was called to Leipsic as professor 
of Greek and Latin literature. The year following lie ap- 
plied to Luther and Spalatin for the then vacant profess- 
orship of Greek at the Wittenberg University, but Me- 
lanctlion was chosen in preference to him, and Mosel- 
lanus remained at Leipsic. With the study of Greek 
and Roman literature he combined a careful and rever- 
ent study of the Bible in the original. This, in con- 
nection with the influence of his friends, Luther, Came- 
rarius, Melancthon, Hessus, and others, predisposed him 
favorably to the great movement of the Reformation. 
He was decidedly the most popular teacher of the uni- 
versity, and attracted students from every direction, 
and was twice chosen rector. At the personal request 
of prince George, he opened the Leipsic Disputation 
(1519) between Eck and Luther with a most excellent 
address — “ Oratio de ratione disputandi, preesertim in re 
theological With the leaders of the Reformation he 
remained ever after in constant communication, and was 
greatly beloved by them for his scholarship and suavity 
of manners. Luther called him an Erasmian, because 
of his close application to classical studies notwithstand- 
ing the excitement of the time in which he flourished. 
These labors of Mosellanus in behalf of the revival of 
classical literature in Europe were arduons and extreme- 
ly important, and a full list of his philological works 
may be found in Vita Germanorum pltilosophorum a 
Melchiore Adamo (Francf. 1705), p. 20 sq. He died, while 
yet scarcely more than a youth in age though lioarv 
with learning, Feb. 17, 1524. Sec Hallam, Introd. to 
the Literature of Europe, i, 188; Dc Wette, Luther's 
Briefe, ii, 542; Viti Lud. A. Seckendorf Comment ctrius liis- 
toricus et apologet. de Lutherauismo (Leips. 1G94, 1696) ; 
Lbscher, Yollstdndige Ilformations-acta et Document a 
(Leips. 1729), iii, 567 sq. — Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xx, 
186 sq. 

Moser, Justus, a great German statesman and 
author, whose writings have had much moral influence 
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upon the general public mind, was born in Osnabriick 
Dee. 14, 1720. In 1740 he entered the university at 
Jena, and there and at Gottingen studied jurisprudence. 
In 174G he became an attorney, and was soon noted for 
his ability and integrity. lie resisted the arbitrary ar- 
rogance of the vicegerent of Osnabriick, in consequence 
of which the citizens elected him advocatus pa trice. 
For twenty years during the minority of the duke Fred- 
erick of York, who came into possession of Osnabriick 
in 17G3, he was the principal adviser of the regent, and 
enjoyed the full eoniidenee of George III, king of Eng- 
land. From 17G2 to 1708 he olliciated as a magistrate 
in the criminal court, and afterwards until his death 
as one of the superior officers of justice. 1 1 is services 
were as disinterested as they were important. “ I en- 
joyed,” he once said, “many things; was sorrowful 
about a few; defamed by none.” lie enjoyed excel- 
lent health, and died quietly, with hardly a struggle, 
Jail. 8, 17D1. 

In his writings, which take high rank in Oerman lit- 
erature, Moser often presents his ideas in a humorous 
garb, which, suiting the tastes of the people, made him 
deservedly popular. His most important contribution 
to literature is his Ceschichfe von Osnabriick (2 vols. 
17G8 ; 2d and improved cd. 1780; 3d ed. 1820; a 3d vol. 
published from his literary remains by Herbert von 15lir, 
1824), a work which for critical research and popularity 
of diction still stands unsurpassed. 1 lis celebrated short 
essays, which originally appeared from 17GG-1782, in the 
Osnabriick Iutelligenzbldttcr, and were afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of Pairiotische Phantasien (3d ed. 
prepared by his daughter, in 4 vols. [Berl. 1804]), relate 
mostly to local subjects, but are to this day calculated 
to enlighten the mind and improve the character of 
Oerman officials. In his work on the Oerman language 
and literature, he attacks the Gallomania and infidelity 
of Frederick the Oreat, and in a letter addressed to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau he opposes the theories of that phi- 
losopher. Rousseau had gained many followers even 
in Germany, and the public burning of his works (17G5), j 
instead of harming him, had gained him new admirers. 
The burning of his works proved nothing. Moser, i 
knowing that writings have to be refuted by writings, 
undertook the task of opposing Itousseau with his own 
weapons. lie issued his letter To the Vicar in Saroy, 
to he had of J . ./. Rousseau, in which he maintained the 
necessity of a positive religion for the people, lie ridi- 
culed the impractical character of a merely natural re- 
ligion with plain mother-wit. Ill order to meet Rous- 
seau on his own stand-point, lie adopted a very moder- 
ate idea of religion, such as even Hume might have 
shared. “ It is of the greatest necessity to have certain 
fortified articles of faith, which comfort the unfortunate, 
restrain the fortunate, humble the proud, bind kings, 
and keep tradesmen within limits. It is impossible for 
the rough masses to be affected by the preaching of 
mere nature.” “The preaching of God’s works, that we 
have daily before our eyes, is like the singing of a ca- 
nary bird, which its possessor has long since ceased to 
hear.” “ Natural religion,” he argues. “ is not only insuf- 
ficient for those classes which arc commonly called ‘ the 
populace’ {tier Piibel), but for all.” “ \Yc arc all populace, 
and God has done better in putting a bridle on our soul 
instead of on our noses ; for at least in one place, I think, 
it was very necessary for us, in order to be led to certain 
ends. Our religion was made for us populace, and not 
for angels.” “The sentiment that men can be saved 
in all religions,” he says, "stifles the very germ of true 
religion. I have found that the Christian religion is 
perfectly sufficient for all purposes which God can have 
for man, and I draw therefrom this conclusion, that we 
act foolishly in weakening or breaking so perfect a 
bond.” These outspoken, manly views of the eminent 
jurist had a great influence on the German mind, and 
his efforts proved most beneficent to men like Schleier- 
macher and others. A complete edition of his works 
was published by R. 15. Abekcu (lierl. 18 12, 10 vols.). 


See Herzog, Peal-Encyliop. xx, 170 ; Jocher, Gelehiiej)- 
Lex.; licchstein, Deutsche Manner; Hurst’s II agenbach, 
Hist, of the 18 th and 1 9th Centuries, i, 220. 

Moser, Johann Jacoh, a distinguished German 
Protestant jurist and hymnologist, noted for his efforts in 
behalf of the Church in her relation with the State, was 
born at Stuttgard, Jan. 18, 1701. lie studied law in the 
University of Tilbingen, where he graduated in 1720, 
and was the very same year appointed extraordinary 
professor. As he had, however, but a small audience 
there, he went in 1721 to Vienna. The emperor and 
the vice-chancellor, count of Schdnboru, offered him a 
very prominent position on condition that he should 
abjure the Lutheran doctrines, but he steadfastly re- 
fused. On his return to his country, he was accused of 
having given to the emperor information concerning 
affairs which the duke of Wiirtemberg desired should 
remain secret. In 1724 he returned to Vienna, and was 
still better received than the first time, the count of 
Schbnborn presenting him a pension, and intrusting 
him with divers works concerning jurisprudence. Re- 
called to Stuttgard in 172G, Moser was appointed coun- 
sellor of the regency, and the following year professor 
of jurisprudence in the ducal college of Tubingen. An- 
noyed, however, by the jealousy of several of his col- 
leagues, he resigned in 1732. In 1733, duke Charles 
; Alexander taking the reins of government, he was again 
made counsellor. In 173G the king of Prussia made 
him privy counsellor and professor of jurisprudence at 
the University of Frankfort-on-the-Odcr. In 1731) he 
resigned also this position in consequence of some dis- 
putes with his colleagues, and retired into private life 
at Ebersdorf. During the eight years he stayed there 
he was employed by several princes on highly impor- 
tant missions; thus in 1741 he represented the elector 
, of Treves in the long discussions which preceded the 
election of emperor Charles VII. In 1747, after refus- 
[ ing to approve the religious changes introduced by count 
Zinzendorf, he accepted the arch-chancellorship of llosse- 
Homburg, on the condition that he should be allowed 
to carry ‘out his liberal views concerning government 
and political economy ; and when this privilege was sub- 
sequently taken from him, he resigned his office and set- 
tled at llanau, where he founded. in 1743, a professional 
school for young men destined for administration ser- 
vice. Tic afterwards became the legal adviser of \Yiir- 
temberg; and having in that capacity opposed the ar- 
bitrary measures of the prime minister, he was arrested 
July 12, 1759, and retained live years in prison, without 
judgment. Liberated by the Aulic Council in Septem- 
ber, 17G4. he resumed his functions, in which he con- 
tinued six years longer, and then retired from official 
life. He died at Stuttgard Sept. 30, 1785. Among his 
works and pamphlets, numbering over five hundred vol- 
umes, covering, besides legal subjects, also the depart- 
ment of practical religion, especially hymnology, those 
of his writings deserve special mention which have more 
or less relation to ecclesiastical law and humanitarian 
objects; such arc: Merktcurdige Peichshof rath Conclusa 
(Francf. I72G, 8 vols. 8vo) : — Dib/iotheca juris publici 
(Stuttg. 1729-1734,3 vols. 8vo): — Miscellanea jnridico- 
historica (Franc f. 1729-1730,2 vols. 8vo) : — Crnndriss 
d. hrutiyen Stoat sr erf assu ng von Deutschland (Tithing. 
1731, 8vo ; six edit ions since) : — Pinbitung in den licichs- 
hofraths-Process (Francf. 1733-1737, 4 vols.8vo): — Syn- 
tagma dissertatiouum Jus publicum Hermanicum illus- 
trantium (Tubing. 1735, 4 to): — Corpus juris erangeU- 
corum vcchsiasticuni (Zullichau. 1737-1738.2 vols. 4to) : 
— Altes deutsches Staatsrecht (N'uremb. 1737-1754, 53 
parts, 4 to) : — . I he u. none Peichs/n froths t 'onclnsa in cau- 
sis illustribns (Francf. 1713 174l», 3 parts, 8vo): — Opus- 
cnla academica select a Juris capita explication (Francf. 
1745, 4 to) :—Dt utsches Staatstnrhir (Francf. 1751 1757, 
13 parts, 4to): — A cues deutsches Staatsrecht (Sfuttg. 
17GG-1772, 20 vols. 4 to, with 3 vols. of supplement 
[Francf. 1781 1782,3 vols. 4to], and an Index, 1775): — 
\'ermisch(c Xachrichten v. rc kiisritterschuf f lichen Such - 
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en (Nuremb. 1772, 6 parts, 8vo) : — Beitrdge zu reichsrit- 
terschajUichen Sachen (Ulm, 1775, 4 parts, 8vo): — Ab- 
handlungen iiber rerschiedene Reichsmaterien (Ulm, 1772- 
1778, 5 vols. 4to): — Reichsstddtisches Mugazin (Ulm, 

1774- 1775, 2 vols. 8vo) : — Neueste Geschichte der unmit- 
telbaren Reich s rittersch a ft (Ulm, 1 775-177G, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
Erlduterung des Westphiilischen Erie dens (Erlangen, 

1775- 1776, 2 parts, 4to) : — Versuch des neuesten europa- 
ischen Yolkerrechts in Friedens - und Kriegszeiten (Francf. 
1777-1780, 1 0 vols. 8vo) : — Betrachtungen iiber die Wahl- 
capitulation Josephs If (Francf. 1778, 2 vols. 4to) : — 
Beitrdge zu dem neuesten europdischen Volkerrechte (Tu- 
bing. 1787, 5 parts, 8vo), etc. See Lebensgeschichte 
Mosers (autobiography [ Franef. 1777-1783], 4 parts, 
8vo) ; Ledderhose, A us dem Leben J. v. Moser's (2d ed. 
1852); Griiueisen, in Piper’s Kirchen-Kalender , 1852; 
Weidlich, Nachrichten von jetzllebenden Rechtsgelehrten , 
vol. ii; Hirsching, Hist. lit. Handbuch ; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. x, 32; lloefer, Nouv. Biog. Genet'ale, xxxvi, 
719 ; Bullet. Theol. Oct. 1869, p. 310. (J. H. W.) 

Mose'ra (Heb. Moserah', n^DV2,prob. i. q. “5X7, 
a band [but the final !"! is not local, as it has the tone; 
it is apparently fem.]; Sept. M ooepd v. r. Mtffo&u), 
the thirty-ninth station of the Israelites in the desert, 
between Jaakan and Gudgodah (Deut. x, 6); evidently 
at the foot of Mount Hor, since Aaron is said to have died 
there (comp. Numb. xxxiii,37, 38)] The name appears 
in the plur. form Moseroth, as an earlier station of the 
Israelites, in the inverse order (Numb, xxxiii, 30, 31). 
See Exode. It may probably be identified with the 
small fountain et-Tagibeh, at the bottom of the pass er- 
Kubay, leading to the western ascent of Mount Hor 
(Robinson's Researches, ii, 583). This spring in the wady 
is quite choked with sand, but there is fine water in the 
ravines higher up the hill-side, where the Bedouin pitch 
their tents. Sehwarz is entirely astray in locating it 
(Palest, p. 213) at Wady el-Muzeiriah, in the heart of 
the western desert (Robinson, i, .277). Burckhardt 
vaguely suggested Wady Musa , or the valley of I’etra ; 
but this has no probability. Rowlands, in Fairbairn’s 
Dictionary , contends at length for Jebel Madurah, near- 
ly in the middle of the desert plateau ; but in this he is 
evidently influenced by his theory of the location of 
Kadesh. 

Mose'roth (Ileb. Moseroth', prob. fem. 

pi u. for a band; Sept. ’MaoovpovSr), the thirty- 

first station of the Israelites, between Hashmonah and 
Bene-jaakan (Numb, xxxiii, 30, 31) ; doubtless the same 
elsewhere (Deut. x, 6) ealled Mosera (q. v.). 

Mo'ses, (he great Jewish prophet and lawgiver, and 
the founder, we may say, under God, of the Hebrew na- 
tion and religion (Euseb. Prop. Fv. vii, 8 ; comp. Philo, 
U. Mos. i, 80). His importance in Biblical history justi- 
fies a somewhat extended biography here. In prepar- 
ing it, we freely use whatever we find appropriate in 
the Dictionaries of Smith, Kitto, Fairbairn, and Winer. 

I. The Name. — This in Heb. is STIT -, Mosheh', signi- 
fying, according to Exod. ii, 10, draicn out, i. e. from the 
water, as if from S1CT3, to draw out; but in that case 
the form would be active, drawing out ; and it is hardly 
probable that the daughter of Pharaoh would have giv- 
en him a Hebrew name. This, therefore (as in many 
other instances, Babel, ete.), is probably the Hebrew 
form given to a foreign word, lienee the Alexandrine 
Jews (Philo, UiV. Mos. i, 4) assigned it an Egyptian or- 
igin, from mo, water (mou, or mos; Copt, mo), and ouses 
(Copt, itshe), saved, i. e. “water-saved;” see Jablonski. 
Opusc. i, 152. This is the explanation given by Jose- 
phus (Ant. ii, 9, 6; Apion, i, 31), and confirmed by the 
Greek form of the word adopted in the Sept, and other 
writings, and thence in the Vulgate. Brugsch, however 
(L'Histoire d' Egypt e, p. 157, 173), renders the name 
Mes or Messon= child, being that borne by one of the 
princes of Ethiopia under Rameses II. In the Arabic 


traditions the name is derived from his discovery in the 
water and among the trees; “for in the Egyptian lan- 
guage mo is the name of water, and se is that of a tree” 
(Jalaladdin, p. 387). Clem. Alex. (Strom, i, p. 343) de- 
rives Moses from “drawing breath.” In an ancient 
Egyptian treatise on agriculture cited by Chwolson 
(Veberreste, etc., p. 12, note) his name is given as Mo- 
nies. For other etymologies, see Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 
824. His original Hebrew name is said to have been 
Joachim (Clem. Alex. Strom, i, p. 343). The Sept., Jo- 
sephus, Philo, and the most aneient MSS. of N. T., give 
the Greek form as Mwii oiji; (declined MwiWwe, Mwiiixti 
or Miovcg, Mwiiersa or Mwiitrijr) ; other editions, how- 
ever, have MwtriJe, as in Strabo, xvi,7G0 sq. (see Winer, 
Grannnat. N. T. p. 52) ; the Yulg. gives Moyses (declined 
Moysi, gen. and dat. ; Moysen, ace.) ; the Ree. Text of 
the N. T. and Protestant versions, Moses — Arabic, Musa ; 
Numenius (ap. Euseb. Pritp. Ev. ix, 8, 27), Mor<r«7oc ; 
Artapanus (ibid. 27), Mworroc; Manetho (ap. Joseph, c. 
Ap. i, 26, 28, 31), Osarsiph, i. e. (Osiri-tef?) “saved by 
Osiris” (Osburn, Monumental Egypt)', Choeremon (ib. 
32), Tisithen. In Seripture he is entitled “the man of 
God” (Psa. xe, title; 1 Chron. xxiii, 14) ; “the slave of 
Jehovah” (Numb, xii, 7; Deut. xxxiv, 5; Josh, i, 1; 
Psa. ev, 26) ; “ the chosen” (Psa. evi, 23). 

II. Ilis Biography. — The materials for this are the 
following : a. The details preserved in the last four 
books of the Pentateuch, b. The allusions in the proph- 
ets and Psalms, which, in a few instances seem indepen- 
dent of the Pentateuch, c. The Jewish traditions pre- 
served in the N. T. (Acts vii, 20-38 ; 2 Tim. iii, 8, 9 ; 
Heb. xi, 23-28; Jude 9); and in Josephus (Ant. ii, iii, 
iv), Philo (Vita Moysis), and Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom.), d. The heathen traditions of Manetho, Ly- 
simachus, and Chseremon, preserved in Josephus (c. Ap. 
i, 26-32'), of Artapanus and others in Eusebius (Prap. 
Ev. ix, 8, 26, 27), and of Hecatieus in Diod. Sic. xl ; Stra- 
bo, xvi, 2. e. The Mussulman traditions in the Koran 
(ii, vii, x, xviii, xx,xxviii,xl), and the Arabian legends, 
as given iu Weil’s Biblical Legends; D’llerbelot (s. v. 
Moussa), and Lane’s Selections, p. 182. f. The frag- 
mentary apocryphal books of Moses (Fabricius, Cod. 
Pseud. Y. T. i, 825): (1) Prayers of Moses, (2) Apoca- 
lypse of Moses, (3) Ascension of Moses, g. In modern 
times his career and legislation have been treated by 
Warburton, Michaelis, Ewald, Bunsen, and others. 

The life of Moses, in the later period of the Jewish 
history, was divided into three equal portions of forty 
years each (Acts vii, 23, 30, 36). This agrees with the 
natural arrangement of his history into the three parts 
of liis Egyptian training, his exile in Arabia, and his 
government of the Israelitish nation in the wilderness 
and on the confines of Palestine. 

1. His Parentage, Birth, and Education. — The imme- 
diate pedigree of Moses is as follows : 

5 ^ 

Gershon. Kohath Mernri. 

Amrnm to Jochebed 

| 

Hut to Miriam. Aaron to Elisheba Moses to Zipporah 


Nadab. Abihu. Eleazar Ilhainar. Gershom Eliezer. 

Phiuehas. • Jonathan. 

In this genealogy, as in all the others given of the same 
period, there is an interval of four to six generations 
(Browne, Ordo Sceclorum , p. 301 sq.). In the Koran, by 
a strange confusion, the family of Moses is confounded 
with the Holy Family of Nazareth, ehiefly through the 
identification of Mary and Miriam, and the third chap- 
ter, which describes the evangelieal history, bears the 
name of the “Family of Amram.” Although little is 
known of the family except through its connection with 
this its most illustrious member, yet it was not without 
influence on his after-life. The fact that he was of the 
tribe of Levi no doubt contributed to the selection of 
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that tribe as the sacred caste. The tie that bound thorn ' 
to Moses was one of kinship, and they thus naturally 
rallied around the religion which he had been the means 
of establishing (Exod. xxxii, 28) with an ardor which 
could not have been found elsewhere. Ilis own eager 
devotion is also a quality, for good or evil, characteristic 
of the whole tribe. The Lcvitical parentage and Egyp- 
tian origin both appear in the family names. Oershom , 
Eleazur, are both repeated in the younger generations. 
Moses and Phinehas (see Brugsch, Hist, tie l' Eggpte, i, 
173) are Egyptian. The name of his mother, Jocliebed, 
implies the knowledge of the name of Jehovah in the 
bosom of the family. It is its first distinct appearance 
in the sacred history. Miriam, who must have been 
considerably older than himself, and Aaron, who was 
three years older (Exod. vii, 7), afterwards occupy that 
independence of position which their superior age would 
naturally give them. 

Moses was born B.C. 1738, and, according to Manetho 
(Josephus, .1 p. i, 2G ; ii, 2), at Heliopolis, in the time of 
thfe deepest depression of bis nation in the Egyptian 
servitude. Hence the Jewish proverb, “ When the tale 
of bricks is doubled, then comes Moses.” His birth (ac- 
cording to Josephus, .1 ut. ii, 3, 2, 3, 4) bad been foretold 
to Pharaoh by the Egyptian magicians, and to his father 
Amrarn by a dream— as respectively the future destroyer 
and deliverer. The pangs of his mother's labor were 
alleviated so as to enable her to evade the Egyptian 
midwives. The story of his birth is thoroughly Egyp- 
tian in its scene. The beauty of the new-born babe — 
in the later versions of the story amplified into a beauty 
and size (Josephus, ib. 1, 5) almost divine (uortiot; Tip 
Zi<p, Acts vii, 20; the word auTtlog is taken from the 
Sept, version of Exod. ii, 2, and is used again in Heb. 
xi, 23, and is applied to none but Moses in the X. T.) — 
induced the mother to make extraordinary efforts for its 
preservation from the general destruction of the male 
infants of Israel. For three months the child was con- 
cealed in the house. Then his mother placed him in a 
small boat or basket of papyrus — perhaps from a cur- 
rent Egyptian belief that the plant is a protection from 
crocodiles (Plutarch, fs. and Os. p. 358) — closed against 
the water by bitumen. This was placed among the 
aquatic vegetation by the side of one of the canals of the 
Xile. See Xii.k. The mother departed as if unable to 
bear the sight. The sister lingered to watch her broth- 
er’s fate. The basket (Josephus. *6. 4) lloatcd down the 
stream. The Egyptian princess came down (after the 
custom of her country, which allowed more freedom to 
females than is now common in the East) to bathe in 
the sacred river, or (Josephus, A nt. ii, 9, 5) to play by 
its side. Her Attendant slaves followed her (see 'Wil- 
kinson, Anc. Eg. ii, 380). She saw the basket in the 
Hags, or (Josephus) borne down the stream, and dis- 
patched divers, after it. The divers, or one of the fe- 
male slaves, brought it. It was opened, and the cry of 
the child moved the princess to compassion. She de- 
termined to rear it as her own. The child refused the 
milk of Egyptian nurses (Josephus). The sister was 
then at hand to recommend a Hebrew nurse. The child 
was brought up as the princess's son, and the memory 
of the incident was long cherished in the name given 
to the foundling of the water's side — whether according 
to its Hebrew or Egyptian form. (See above.) The 
child was adopted by the princess. Tradition describes 
its beauty as so great that passers-by stood fixed to look 
at it, and laborers left their work to steal a glance (Jo- 
sephus, .1 nt. ii, 9, U). His foster-mother (to whom the 
Jewish tradition gave the name of T/iermutftis, Josephus, 
Ant. ii. 9, 5; Artapanus, Prtrp. Er. ix, 27, the name of 
Merrhis, and the Arabian traditions that of. lam/, Jala- 
Jaddin, p. 387) was (according to Artapanus. Eusebius, 
Prtrp. Er. ix, 27) the daughter of 1‘almanothcs, who 
was reigning at Heliopolis, and the wife of Chenophres, 
who was reigning at Memphis. In this tradition, and 
that of 1‘liilo (1 . .1/. i, 4), she has no child, and hence 
her delight at finding one. 31 any attempts have been 


made in modem times to identify the Pharaoh into 
whose family 3Ioses was thus introduced, but different 
Egyptologists have varied widely as to Ins name and 
relative position, according to their several chronologi- 
cal and historical schemes. See Euyi*t. The latest 
and most plausible effort in this direction is that of 
Osburn (in the Jour, of Sac. Lit. July, 18(50, p. 257 sq.), 
who argues from a number of striking coincidences with 
the monumental records that it must have been no less 
than Sesoslris-1 Jameses, the famous architectural mon- 
arch of the 19th dynasty, whose son Amenephthis, dying 
soon after his accession, was succeeded by a sister, Tho- 
noris (in that case the foster-mother of 31oses), who 
again, after a long reign, was succeeded by her nephew, 
Sethos II, the latter having already been associate king 
in Upper Egypt. This last then, if we might trust 
these precarious synchronisms, would be the Pharaoh 
of the exode (q. v.). 

From this time for many years 3Ioscs must be consid- 
ered as an Egyptian. In the Pentateuch this period is a 
blank, but in the X. T. be is represented as “educated 
(iiraictvSi]) in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” and as 
“ mighty in words and deeds” (Acts vii, 22). The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of the Jewish and Egyptian 
traditions which Jill up the silence of the sacred writer. 
He was educated at Heliopolis (comp. Strabo, xvii, 1), 
and grew up there as a priest, under his Egyptian name 
of Osarsipli (31anetho, ap. Josephus, c. A j>. i, 2(5, 28, 31) 
or Tisithen (Clucrcmon, ib. 32). He was (according 
to these accounts) taught the whole range of (ireek, 
Chaldee, and Assyrian literature. From the Egyptians 
especially he learned mathematics, to train his mind for 
the unprejudiced reception of truth (Philo, Y.M. i, 5). 
“lie invented boats and engines for building — instru- 
ments of war and of hydraulics — hieroglyphics — divi- 
sion of lands” (Artapanus, ap. Euseb. Pnep. Er. ix, 27). 
He taught ( >rpheus, and was hence called by the. Greeks 
Musauts ( ib .), and by the Egyptians Ilermes {ib.'). lie 
taught grammar to the Jews, whence it spread to Phoe- 
nicia and Greece (Eupolemns, ap. Clem. Alexaml. Strom. 
i, p. 343). lie was sent on an expedition against the 
Ethiopians. He got rid of the serpents of the coun- 
try to be traversed by turning basketfuls of ibises upon 
them (Josephus, .1 nt. ii, 10, 2). and founded the city of 
Ilermopolis to commemorate his victory (Artapanus. ap. 
Euseb. ix, 27 ). lie advanced to Saba, the capital of 
Ethiopia, and gave it the name of 3Icroe, from bis 
adopted mother 3Icrrhis, whom be buried there (ib.). 
Tharbis, the daughter of the king of Ethiopia, fell in 
love with him, and he returned in triumph to Egypt 
witli her as his wife (Josephus, ib.). See L).W. 3Ioller, 
lie Mose phihsopho (Altorf, 1707) ; Ailami, Exerc. exeg. 
p. 92 sq. ; Brueker, llist.phil. i, 78 ; J. G. Walch, Observ. 
in X. T. (Jen. 1727), p. (32 sq. 

2. Period of Moses's Retirement. — The nurture of his 
mother is probably the immentioned link which bound 
him to his own people, and the time had at last arrived 
when lie was resolved to reclaim his nationality. Here 
again the X. T. preserves the tradition in a more dis- 
tinct form than the account in the Pentateuch. “3Ioses, 
when he was come to years, refused to be called the son 
of Pharaoh's daughter; choosing rather to suffer atHic- 
tinn with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season; esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures” — the ancient accumu- 
lated treasure of Ilhampsinitus and the old kings — “of 
Egypt” (11 eh. xi, 24-2(5). In his earliest infancy he 
was reported to have refused the milk of Egyptian 
nurses (Josephus, .1 nt. ii. 9. 5). and when three years old 
to have trampled under his feet the crown which Pha- 
raoh had playfully placed on his head (ib. 7). Accord- 
ing to the Alexandrian representation of Philo (U. M. i, 
(3), he led an ascetic life, in order to pursue his high 
philosophic speculations. According to the Egyptian 
tradition, although a priest of Heliopolis, he always per- 
formed his prayers, in conformity with the custom of 
his fathers, outside the walls of the city, in the open air, 
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turning towards the sun-rising (Josephus, A pion , ii, 2). 
The king was excited to hatred by the priests of Egypt, 
who foresaw their destro} r er (ib.), or by his own envy 
(Artapanus, ap. Euseb. Prcep. Ev. ix, 27). Various plots 
of assassination were contrived against him, which 
failed. The last was after he had escaped across the 
Nile from Memphis, warned by his brother Aaron, and 
when pursued by the assassin he killed him (ib.). The 
same general account of conspiracies against his life ap- 
pears in Josephus (Ant. ii, 10). All that remains of 
these traditions in the sacred narrative is the simple 
and natural incident that seeing an Israelite suffering 
the bastinado from an Egyptian, and thinking that they 
w T ere alone, he slew the Egyptian (the later tradition, 
preserved by Clement of Alexandria, said, “ with a word 
of his mouth”), and buried the corpse in the sand (the 
sand of the desert then, as now, running close up to the 
cultivated tract). The fire of patriotism which thus 
turned him into a deliverer from the oppressors, turns 
him in the same story into the peace-maker of the op- 
pressed. See J. F. Mayer, Utrum M oses yEyyptium juste 
inter fecit (Viteb. 1085) ; Hoffmann, Moses just. EEgyptii 
percussor (Hal. 1776). It is characteristic of the faith- 
fulness of the Jewish records that his flight is there oc- 
casioned rather by the malignity of his countrymen 
than by the enmity of the Egyptians. So in St. Ste- 
phen’s speech it is this part of the story which is drawn 
out at greater length than in the original, evidently 
with a view to showing the identity of the narrow spirit 
which had thus displayed itself equally against their, 
first and their last Deliverer (Acts vii, 25-35). But his 
spirit was yet too rash and vindictive to tit him for being 
the meek and patient instrument of the Divine purposes. 
The discovery, too, of the servile and treacherous tem- 
per of his own compatriots disheartened him. He need- 
ed the bracing as well as the purifying discipline which 
years of calm reflection and peaceful self-culture alone 
could give in order to make him the cool, firm, and in- 
dependent leader of a popular movement. 

Moses fled into Midian, B.C. 1608. Beyond the fact 
that it was in or near the peninsula of Sinai, its precise 
situation is unknown. Arabian tradition points to the 
country east of the Gulf of Akaba (sec Laborde). Jose- 
phus (Ant. ii, 1 1, 1) makes it “ by the Bed Sea.” There 
•was a famous well (“ the well,” Exod. ii, 15) surrounded 
by tanks for watering the flocks of the Bedouin herds- 
men. By this well the fugitive seated himself “at 
noon” (Joseph, ib.), and watched the gathering of the 
sheep. There were the Arabian shepherds, and there 
were also seven maidens, whom the shepherds rudely 
drove away from the water. The chivalrous spirit (if 
we may so apply a modern phrase) which had already 
broken forth in behalf of his oppressed countrymen, 
broke forth again in behalf of the distressed maidens. 
They returned unusually soon to their father, and told 
him of their adventure. Their father was a person of 
whom we know but little, but of whom that little shows 
how great an influence he exercised over the future 
career of Moses. It was Jethro, or Reuel. or Hobab, 
chief or priest (“ Sheik” exactly expresses the union of 
the religious and political influence) of the Midianitish 
tribes. Moses, who up to this time had been “ an Egyp- 
tian” (Exod. ii, 19), now became for a long period, indi- 
cated by the later tradition as forty years (Acts vii, 30), 
an Arabian. He married Zipporah, daughter of his 
host, to whom he also became the servant and shep- 
herd (Exod. ii, 21 ; iii, 1). 

The blank which during the stay in Egypt is filled 
up by Egyptian traditions can here only be supplied 
from indirect allusions in other parts of the O. T. The 
alliance between Israel and the Ivenite- branch of the 
Midiauites, now first formed, was never broken. See 
Kexite, Jethro became their guide through the des- 
ert. If front Egypt, as we have seen, was derived the 
secular and religious learning of Moses, and with this 
much of their outward ceremonial, so front Jethro was 
derived the organization of their judicial and social ar- 


rangements during their nomadic state (Exod. xviii 
21-23). Nor is the conjecture of Ewald (Gesch. ii, 59, 
60) improbable, that in this pastoral and simple relation 
there is an indication of a wider concert than is directlv 
stated between the rising of the Israelites in Egypt and 
the Arabian tribes, who, under the name of “ the Shep- 
herds,” had recently been expelled. According to Ar- 
tapanus (Euseb. Prcep. Ev. ix, 27), Keuel actually urged 
Moses to make war upon Egypt. Something of a joint 
action is implied in the visit of Aaron to the desert 
(Exod. iv, 27 ; comp. Artapanus, ut sup.); something 
also in the sacredness of Sinai, already recognised both 
by Israel and by the Arabs (Exod. viii, 27 ; comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant. ii, 12, 1). 

But the chief effect of this stay in Arabia was on 
Moses himself. It was in the seclusion and simplicity 
of his shepherd-life that he received his call as a proph- 
et. The traditional scene of this great event is in the 
valley of S’noeib, or Hobab, on the north side of Jebel 
Musa. Its exact spot is marked by the convent of St. 
Catharine, of which the altar is said* to stand on the site 
of the Burning Bush. The original indications are too 
slight 'to enable us to fix the spot with any certainty. 
To judge from the indications given in the Bible (Exod. 
iv, 27 ; Numb, x, 30)*, Jethro must have resided south- 
east of that mountain (Keil, ii, 325; Antonini Placent. 
Itimrar. c. 37 ; A eta Eatict. Maji, ii, 22). It is remarka- 
ble that the time of the calling of Moses in the mount 
of God was contemporaneous with the extraordinary 
spirit of prayer among the oppressed nation in Egypt 
(Exod. ii, 23). The call itself was at “the back” of 
“the wilderness” at Horeb (Exod. iii, 1) ; to which the 
Hebrew adds, while the Sept, omits, “the mountain of 
God.” Josephus further particularizes that it was the 
loftiest of all the mountains in that region, and the best 
for pasturage, from its good grass; and that, owing to a 
belief in its being inhabited by the Divinity, the shep- 
herds feared to approach it (A nt. ii, 12, 1). Philo (U. 
M. i, 12) adds that it was “a grove” or “glade.” Upon 
the mountain was a well-known briery shrub or tree 
th e seneh, A. V. “a bush” — the definite article 
may indicate either “the particular celebrated tree,” 
sacred perhaps already, or “ the tree” or “ vegetation 
peculiar to the spot”), usually thought to have been the 
acacia or the thorn-tree of the desert, spreading out its 
tangled branches, thick set with white thorns, over the 
rocky ground ; but perhaps only a bramble, or some one 
of the bristly plants with which the desert abounds. 
Comp. Reichlin-Meldeg, Mas. Gesch. r. brennenden Dorn - 
busch (Frieb. 1831). See Shittim ; Thorn. It was this 
bush which became the symbol of the divine Presence, 
in the form of aflame of fire in the midst of it, in which 
the dry branches would naturally have crackled and 
burned in a moment, but which played around it with- 
out consuming it. In Philo (U. M. i, 12) “the angel” is 
described as a strange but beautiful creature. Artapa- 
nus (Euseb. Pr. Ev. ix, 27) represents it as a fire suddenly 
bursting from the bare ground, and feeding itself with- 
out fuel. But this is far less expressive than the Biblical 
image. Like all the visions of the divine Presence re- 
corded in the O. T. as manifested at the outset of a pro- 
phetical career, this was exactly suited to the circum- 
stances of the tribe. It was the true likeness of the con- 
dition of Israel — in the furnace of affliction, yet not de- 
stroyed (comp. Philo, V. M. i, 12). The place too, in the 
desert solitude, was equally appropriate, as a sign that the 
divine protection was not confined either to the. sanctu- 
aries of Egypt or to the Holy Land, but was to be found 
with any faithful worshipper, fugitive and solitary' though 
he might be. The rocky ground at once became “ holy,” 
and the shepherd’s sandal was to be taken off no less 
than ou the threshold of a palace or a temple. It is this 
feature of the. incident on which St. Stephen dwells as 
a proof of the universality of the true religion (Acts vii, 
29-33). The call or revelation was twofold — (1.) The 
declaration of the Sacred Name expressed the eternal 
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self-existence of the one God. The name itself, as al- 
ready mentioned, must have been known in the family 
of Aaron. Hut its grand significance was now first 
drawn out. See Jehovah. (2.) The mission was given 
to Moses to deliver his people. The two signs are 
characteristic — the one of his past Kgvptian life, the 
other of his active shepherd life. In the rush of leprosy 
into his hand is the link between him and the people 
whom the Egyptians called a nation of lepers (Josephus, 
Apion , i, 2fi). (The Mussulman legends speak of his 
white shining hand as the instrument of his miracles 
[D’llcrbelot]. Hence “the white hand" is proverbial 
for the healing art.) In the transformation of his shep- 
herd's staff is the glorification of the simple pastoral life, 
of which that staff was the symbol, into the groat career 
which lay before it. The bumble yet wonder-working 
crook is, in the history of Moses, as Ewald finely ob- 
serves, what the despised cross is in the first history of 
Christianity. In this call of Moses, as of the apostles 
afterwards, the man is swallowed up in the cause. Yet 
this is the passage in his history which, more than 
any other, brings out his external and domestic rela- 
tions. 

Moses returned to Egypt from his exile, B.C. 1G58. 
1 1 is Arabian wife and her two infant sons were with 
him. She was seated with them on the ass (the ass 
was known as the animal peculiar to the Jewish people 
from Jacob down to David), lie apparently walked by 
.their side with his shepherd’s staff. (The Sept, substi- 
tutes the general term ra v-o^vyui.) On the journey 
back to Egypt a mysterious incident occurred in the 
family, which can only be explained with difficulty. 
The most probable explanation seems to be that at the 
caravansary either Moses or Gcrshom (the context of 
the preceding verses [iv, 22, 23] rather points to the lat- 
ter) was struck with what seemed to be a mortal illness. 
In some way, not apparent to us, this illness was con- 
nected by Zipporah with the fact that her son had not 
been circumcised — whether in the general neglect of 
that rite among the Israelites in Egypt, or in conse- 
quence of his birth in Midinn. She instantly performed 
the rite, and threw the sharp instrument, stained with 
the fresh blood, at the feet of her husband, exclaiming, 
in the agony of a mother’s anxiety for the life of her 
child — “A bloody husband thou art, to cause the death 
of my son.” Then, when the recovery from the illness 
took place (whether of Moses or Gcrshom), she ex- 
claimed again — “A bloody husband still thou art, but 
not so as to cause the child’s death, hut only to bring 
about bis circumcision.” So Ewald explains the nar- 
rative ( lleschichte , vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 105), taking the sick- 
ness to have visited Moses. Unseam filler makes Ger- 
sliom the victim, and makes Zipporah address Jehovah, 
the Arabic word for u marriage" being a synonym for 
“circumcision.” It is possible that, on this story is 
founded the tradition of Artapanus (Euscb. Pr. Er. ix, 
27), that the Ethiopians derived circumcision from Mo- 
ses. It would seem to have been in consequence of this 
event, whatever i,t was, that the wife and her children 
were sent back to Jethro, and remained with him till 
Moses joined them at Rcphidim (Exod. xviii, 2-0), 
which is the last time that she is distinctly mentioned. 
In Numb, xii, 1 we bear of a Cushite wife who gave 
umbrage to Miriam and Aaron. This may be — (1) ail 
Ethiopian (Cushite) wife, taken after Zipporah \s death 
(Ewald, Cesch. ii, 229); (2) the Ethiopian princess of 
Josephus (,l«/. i, 10, 2; but that whole story is proba- 
bly only an inference from Numb. xii, 1 ); (3) Zipporah 
herself, which is rendered probable bv the juxtaposition 
of Cuslian with M idian in I lab. iii, 7. The two sons 
also sink into obscurity. Their names, though of Le- 
vitical origin, relate to their foreign birthplace. Ger- 
sliom, “ stranger," and Eli-ezer, “ ( hid is my help," com- 
memorated their father’s exile and escape (Exod. xviii, 
3, 4). < iershom was the father of the wandering Lcvite 
Jonathan (Judg. xviii, 30), and the ancestor of Shebuel, 
David’s chief treasurer (I Cliron. xxiii, 1G; xxiv, 20). 


Eliezer had an only son, Rehabiah (1 Chron. xxiii, 17), 
who was the ancestor of a numerous but obscure prog- 
eny, whose representative in David’s time — the last de- 
scendant of Moses known to us — was Shelomith, guard 
of the consecrated treasures in the temple (1 Chron. 
xxvi, 25-2*). 

After this parting Moses advanced into the desert, 
and at the same spot where he had had his vision en- 
countered Aaron (Exod. iv, 27). From that meeting 
and co-operation wc have the first distinct indication of 
Moses’s personal appearance and character. The tra- 
ditional representations of him in some respects well 
agree with that which we derive from Michael Angelo’s 
famous statue in the church of St. Pietro in Vinculi at 
Rome. Long, shaggy hair and beard is described as his 
characteristic equally by Josephus, Diodorus (i, p.424), 
and Artapanus (Kopt)ri]e t ap. Euscb. Prwp. Ec. ix, 27). 
j To this Artapanus adds the curious touch that it was of 
| a reddish hue, tinged with gray (irvppitKifCy ttoXkjc). 
The traditions of his beauty and size as a child have al- 
ready been mentioned. They are continued to bis 
manhood in the Gentile descriptions. “Tall and digni- 
I tied," says Artapanus (paKpoc, o&w/mriKot;) — “ Wise 
and beautiful as his father Joseph” (with a curious con- 
fusion of genealogies), says Justin (xxxvi,2). But be- 
yond the slight glance at his infantine beauty, no hint 
of this grand personality is given in the Bible. "What 
is described is rather the reverse. The only point there 
brought out is a singular and unlooked-for infirmity: 
“O my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore nor 
since thou hast spoken to thy servant; but 1 am slow 
of speech and of a slow tongue. . . . I Tow shall Pharaoh 
hear me, which am of uncireumcised lips?” (i. e. slow, 
without words, stammering, hesitating; Sept. iir\v6- 
(paii'og Kul l3apvy\w(Tno(j') m , his “speech contemptible,” 
like St. Paul’s— like the English Cromwell (comp. Car- 
lyle's Cromwell, ii, 219) — like the first efforts of the 
Greek Demosthenes. In the solution of this difficulty 
which Moses offers we read both the disinterestedness, 
which is the most distinct trait of his personal charac- 
ter, and the future relation of the two brothers. “ Send, 
l pray tliee, by the hand of him whom tliou wilt send” 
(i. e. “make any one thy apostle rather than me”). In 
outward appearance this prayer was granted. Aaron 
spoke and acted for Moses, and was the permanent in- 
heritor of the sacred staff of power. But Moses was the 
inspiring soul behind; and so as time rolls on. Aaron, 
the prince and priest, has almost disappeared from view, 
and Moses, the dumb, backward, disinterested prophet, 
is in appearance what he was in truth — the foremost 
leader of the chosen people. 

, 3. M oses’s Public Career. — Thus, after the solitude of 
pastoral life, where he was appointed to ripen gradually 
for his high calling, he was now unexpectedly and sud- 
denly sent back among bis people, in order to achieve 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. Overruled 
and encouraged by the above remarkable interview with 
Jehovah, he resumed his journey into Egypt, where nei- 
ther the dispirited state of the Israelites nor the obsti- 
nate opposition and threatening* of Pharaoh were now 
able to shake the man of God. Supported by bis broth- 
er Aaron, and commissioned by God as his chosen in- 
strument, proving, by a series of marvellous deeds, in 
the midst of heathenism, the God of Israel to be the 
only true God. Moses at last overcame the opposition of 
the Egyptians (Exod. v xii). According to a divine 
decree, the people of the Lord were to quit Egypt, un- 
der the command of Moses, in a triumphant manner. 
The punishments of God were poured down upon the 
hostile people in an increasing ratio, terminating in the 
death of the firstborn, as a sign that all bad deserved 
death. See Bauer, Uebr. Myth, i, 274 sq„ and .Ims- 
J'tihrl, Erkliir. tier iiltest. 1 1 ’nndergeschichte, ii, 174 sq. ; 
lloseumfiller, Morgenl. i, 275 sq., and Schoh i. ii ; J. 
Bryant, Obserr. on the Plagues inflicted on the Egyptians 
(Loud. 1794); 1.. Bertholdt, l)e reb. a Mose in .Egypt, 
gist is (Erl. 1795); Eichhorii, in the Comment, tioc. Uvtt. 
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reg. iv, 35 sq. The formidable power of paganism, in ] 
its conflict with the theocracy, was obliged to bow be- j 
fore 'the apparently weak people of the Lord. The 
Egyptians paid tribute to the emigrating Israelites 
(Exod. xii, 35), who set out laden with the spoils of 
victory. See Ilarenberg, in the Biblioth. Brem. vii, 
624 sq.; Kanne, Biblische Untersuch. ii, 267 sq. ; Heng- 
stenberg, Pent, ii, 520 sq.; Jnsti, Ueb. die elen Aegypt . 
abgenonanenen Geriithe (Frckf. 1771); Augusti, Theol. 
Blatter, i, 516 sq. ; Zeibich, Yern. Betrciclit. II, i, 20 sq.). 
B.C. 1658. The enraged king vainly endeavored to de- 
stroy the emigrants. Moses, firmly relying upon mirac- 
ulous help from the Lord, led his people through the 
Red Sea into Arabia, while the host of Pharaoh per- 
ished in its waves (Exod. xii-xv). See Red Sea, Pas- 
sage of. 

After this began the most important functions of Mo- 
ses as the lawgiver of the Israelites, who were destined 
to enter into Canaan as the people of promise, upon 
whom rested the ancient blessings of the patriarchs. 
By the instrumentality of Moses, they were appointed 
to enter into intimate communion with God through a 
sacred covenant, and to be firmly bound to him by a 
new legislation. Moses, having victoriously repulsed 
the attack of the Amalekites, marched to Mount Sinai, 
where he signally punished the defection of his people, 
and gave them the law as a testimony of divine justice 
and mercy. From Mount Sinai they proceeded north- 
ward to the desert of Paran, and sent spies to explore 
the Land of Canaan (Numb, x-xiii). On this occasion 
broke out a violent rebellion against the lawgiver, which 
he, however, by divine assistance, energetically re- 
pressed (Numb, xiv-xvi). The Israelites frequently 
murmured, and were disobedient during about forty 
years. In a part of the desert of Kadcsh, which was 
called Zin, near the boundaries of the Edomites, after 
the sister of Moses had died, and after even the new 
generation had, like their fathers, proved to be obsti- 
nate and desponding, Moses fell into sin, and was on that 
account deprived of the privilege of introducing the 
people into Canaan (Numb, xix, 12). He was appointed 
to lead them only to the boundary of their country, to 
prepare all that was requisite for their entry into the 
land of promise, to admonish them impressively, and to 
bless them. It was according to God’s appointment 
that the new generation also, to whom the occupation 
of the country had been promised, should arrive at their 
goal only after having vanquished many obstacles, i 
Even before they had reached the real boundaries of Ca- 
naan they were to be subjected to a heavy and purifying 
trial. It was important that a man like Moses should 
have been at the head of Israel during all these provi- 
dential dispensations. His authority was a powerful I 
preservative against despondency under heavy trials. 
Having in vain attempted to pass through the territory 
of the Edomites, the people marched around its bounda- 
ries by a circuitous and tedious route. Two powerful 
kings of the Amoritos, Sihon and Og, were vanquished. 
Moses led the people into the fields of Moab over against 
Jericho, to the very threshold of Canaan (Numb.xx—xxi). 
The oracles of Balaam became, by the instrumentality 
of Moses, blessings to his people, because by them they 
were rendered conscious of the great importance of hav- 
ing the Lord on their side. Moses happily averted the 
danger which threatened the Israelites on the part of 
Midian (Numb, xxv-xxxi). Hence he was enabled to 
grant to some of the tribes permanent dwellings in a 
considerable tract of country situated to the east of the 
River Jordan (Numb, xxxii), and to give to his people 
a foretaste of that well-being which was in store for 
them. Moses made excellent preparations for the con- 
quest and distribution of the whole country, and con- 
cluded his public services with powerful admonitions 
and impressive benedictions, transferring his govern- 
ment to the hands of Joshua, who was not unworthy 
to become the successor of so great a man. B.C. 
1618. For details of these incidents, see Egypt; Ex- 


ode; Law; Passover; Plague; Sinai; Wander- 
ings; Wilderness. 

4. Moses's Death. — In exact conformity with his life 
is the account of his end. The book of Deuteronomy 
describes, and is, the long, last farewell of the prophet to 
his people. It took place on the first day of the elev- 
enth month of the fortieth year of the wanderings, in 
the plains of Moab (Dent, i, 3, 5), in the palm-groves 
of Abila (Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 1). See Abel-Siiittiji. 
He is described as 120 years of age, but with his sight 
and his freshness of strength unabated (Deut.xxxiv,7). 
The address from ch. i to ch. xxx contains the recapit- 
ulation of the law. Joshua was then appointed his suc- 
cessor. The law was written out, and ordered to be de- 
posited in the ark (ch. xxxi). The song and the bless- 
ing of the tribes conclude the farewell (ch. xxxii, xxxiii). 

Then came the mysterious close. As if to carry out 
to the last the idea that the prophet was to live not for 
himself, but for his people, he is told that he is to see 
the good land beyond the Jordan, but not to possess it 
himself. The sin for which this penalty was imposed 
on the prophet is difficult to ascertain clearly. It was 
because he and Aaron rebelled against Jehovah, and 
“believed him not to sanctify him,” in the murmurings 
at Kadesli (Numb, xx, 12; xxvii, 14; Deut. xxxii, 51), 
or, as it is expressed in the Psalms (evi, 33), because he 
spoke unadvisedly with his lips. It seems to have been 
a feeling of distrust. “ Can we (not, as often rendered, 
can we~) bring water out of the cliff?” (Numb, xx, 10; 
Sept, pi) i£ugo/«i’, “ surely we cannot”). The Talmudic 
tradition, characteristically, makes the sin to be that 
he called the chosen people by the opprobious name of 
“rebels.” He ascends a mountain in the range which 
rises above the Jordan valley. Its name is specified so 
particularly that it must have been well known in an- 
cient times, though, owing to the difficulty of exploring 
the eastern side of the Jordan, the exact location has 
until recently been unidentified. See Nebo. Hence it 
is called by the specific name of the Pisgah (q. v.). It 
was one of those summits apparently dedicated to dif- 
ferent divinities (Numb, xxiii, 14). Here Moses took 
his stand, and surveyed the four great masses of Pales- 
tine west of the Jordan — so far as it coidd be discerned 
from that height. The view has passed into a proverb 
for all nations. In two remarkable respects it illustrates 
the office and character of Moses. First, it was a view, 
in its full extent, to be imagined rather than actually 
seen. The foreground alone could he clearly discern- 
ed : its distance had to be supplied by what was be- 
yond, though suggested by what was within, the actual 
prospect of the seer. Secondly, it is the likeness of the 
great discoverer pointing out what he himself will 
never reach. To English readers this has been made 
familiar by the application of this passage to lord Ba- 
con, originally m the noble poem of Cowley, and then 
drawn out at length by lord Macaulay. 

“So Moses, the servant of Jehovah, died there in the 
land of Moab, according to the word of Jehovah, and he 
buried him in a ‘ravine’ in the land of Moab, ‘before’ 
Beth-peor — but no man knoweth of his sepulehre unto 
this day. . . . And the children of Israel wept for Moses 
in the plains of Moab thirty days” (Deut. xxxiv, 5-8). 
This is all that is said in the sacred record. Jewish, 
Arabian, and Christian traditions have labored to fill up 
the detail. “Amid the tears of the people — the women 
beating their breasts, and the children giving way to un- 
controlled wailing — he withdrew. At a certain point in 
his ascent he made a sign to the weeping multitude to 
advance no farther, taking with him only the elders, the 
high-priest Eliezar, and the general Joshua. At the top 
of the mountain he dismissed the elders — and then, as 
he was embracing Eliezar and Joshua, and still speak- 
ing to them, a cloud suddenly stood over him, and he 
vanished in a deep valley. He wrote the account of his 
own death [so also Philo, I'. M. iii, 39] in the sacred 
books, fearing lest he should be deified” (Josephus, Ant. 
iv, 8,48). “He died in the last month of the Jewish 
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year” — in the Arabic traditions, the 7th of Adar (Jala- 
laddin, p. 388). After his death lie is called “J lelki” 
(Clem. Alex, tit row. i, p. 313). 

The grave of Moses, though studiously concealed in 
the sacred narrative, in a manner which seems to point 
a warning against the excessive veneration of all sacred 
tombs (see dude !)), and though never acknowledged by 
the Jews, is shown by the Mussulmans on the west (and 
therefore the wrong) side of the Jordan, between the 
Dead Sea and St. Saba (Stanley, S. and J\ p. 302). 
There is some reason, however, to conclude from the 
appearance of Moses with Elijah on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration (Luke ix, 30, 31) that he was honored with 
an anticipatory resurrection. Sec Hauer, Hebr. Gesch. 
i, 337 sq. ; J. A. Schmid, l)e Morte M. (Helmst. 1703); 
Abbt, Ob Gotf Moses begraben (llal. 1757) ; J. (J. Drasde, 
lie morte ac sepnltnra Mosis (Viteb. 1784); liecherches 
sur la sepulture de Mvise, in the Jlibl. raisonn. xxxi, 
243 sq.; Donauer, De corpore Mosis (llatisb. 1082); 
Jleeh, De Mosis corpore (Jen. 1(553); Rcusmann, Moses 
resuscitatus ((lotting. 1747); Holding, Moses' Abschied 
(Jena, 1867) ; J. J. M idler, De morte Mosis (Jena, 1710); 
Katlilef, De corpore Mosis (llann. 1733); Zeibich, You 
dem (i rube Mosis (Gera, 1758); Hoyden, De Mosis re- 
surrection e (llal. 1723) ; Dansville Review, Sept. 1801. 

III. Character, Work, and Writings of Moses. — It 
will be best to coniine ourselves here to such indications 
of these as transpire through the general framework of 
the Scripture narrative, or appear in traditions and pro- 
fane accounts. 

It is important to trace his relation to his immediate 
circle of followers. In the exodus he takes the decisive 
lead on the night of the flight. Up to that point he 
and Aaron appear almost on an equality; but after 
that 3Ioscs is usually mentioned alone. Aaron still 
held the second place, but the character of interpreter 
to Moses which lie had borne in speaking to Pharaoh 
withdraws, and it would seem as if Moses henceforth 
became altogether, what hitherto he had only been in 
part, the prophet of the people. Another who occupies a 
place nearly equal to Aaron, though we know but little 
of him, is llur, of the tribe of Judah, husband of Miriam, 
and grandfather, of the artist Hezaleel (Josephus, A nt. 
iii, 2, 4). lie and Aaron arc the chief supporters of Mo- 
ses in moments of weariness or excitement, llis adviser 
with regard to the route through the wilderness, as well 
as in the judicial arrangements, was, as we have seen, 
Jethro. His servant, occupying the same relation to 
him as Elisha to Elijah, or Gehazi to Elisha, was the 
youthful Hoshca (afterwards Joshua). Miriam always 
held the independent position to which her age entitled 
her. Her part was to supply the voice and song to her 
brother’s prophetic power. 

Hut Moses is incontestably the chief personage of the 
history, in a sense in which no one else is described be- 
fore or since. In the narrative, the phrase is constantly 
recurring, “The Lord spake unto Moses,” “Moses spake 
unto the children of Israel.” In the traditions of the 
desert, whether late or early, his name predominates 
over that of every one else: “The Wells of Moses” — 
on the shores of the Red Sea; “the Mountain of Moses” 
(Jebel Mdsa) — near the. convent of St. Catharine; the 
Ravine of Moses (Shuk 31 Asa) — at Mount St. Catharine; 
the Valley of Moses (Wady 31 Asa) — at Petra. “The 
Hooks of 31oses” are so called (as afterwards the Hooks 
of Samuel), in all probability, from his being the chief 
subject of them. The very word “ 3Iosaism” has been in 
later times applied (as the proper name of no other saint 
of t lie (). T.) to the whole religion. Even as applied to 
tessellated pavement (“Mosaic,” Mnsirum, /uwotlov, 
povaa'iict'ii') there is some probability that the expres- 
sion is derived from the variegated pavement of the 
later Temple, which had then become the representa- 
tive of the religion of 31oscs (see an essay of Kedslob in 
the Zeitsch rift <h r Deuisch. Morgenl. Gesells. xiv, (5(53). 

It has sometimes been attempted to reduce this great 
character into a mere passive instrument of the divine 


Will, as though he had himself borne no conscious part 
in the actions in which he figures, or the messages 
which he delivers. This, however, is as incompatible 
with the general tenor of the scriptural account as it is 
with the common language in which he has been de- 
scribed by the Church in all ages. The frequent ad- 
dresses of the Divinity to him no more contravene his 
personal activity and intelligence than in the ea>e of 
Elijah, Isaiah, or Paul. In the X. T. the Mosaic legis- 
lation is expressly ascribed to him: “ Moses gave you 
circumcision” (John vii, 22). “ Moses, because of the 

hardness of your hearts, suffered you” (3Iatt. xix, 8). 
“Did not Moses give you the law?” (John vii, 19). 
“ Moses accuseth you” (John v, 45). Paul goes so far 
as to speak of him as the founder of the Jewish religion : 
“ They were all baptized unto Moses" (l Cor. x. 2). I Ie 
is constantly called “a prophet.” In the poetical lan- 
guage of the O. T. (Numb, xxi, 18; Dent, xxxiii, 21), 
and in the popular language both of Jews and Christians, 
he is known as “the Lawgiver.” The terms in which 
his legislation is described by Philo (U. M. ii, 1-4) are 
decisive as to the ancient Jewish view, lie must be 
considered, like all the saints and heroes of the Hiblc, as 
a man of marvellous gifts, raised up by divine Provi- 
dence for a special purpose; but as led, both by his own 
disposition and by the peculiarity of the revelation 
which lie received, into a closer communion with the 
invisible world than was vouchsafed to any other in 
the Old Testament. 

Such a marvellous character was not exempted from 
the most virulent attacks of that criticism called the 
Rationalismus vulgaris, which atone time threatened to 
devour every fragment of antiquity. The history of 
3Ioses was considered merely a tissue of contradictory 
statements, till Voltaire (in Questions sur V lincgclope- 
die, § P27) boldly called his very existence in question. 
The exodus of Israel, of which 3Ioses was the sole in- 
strument, was deprived of its strictly historical basis. 
Goethe wantonly reduced the forty years’ wandering to 
two years. 3Iost of the halting-places named in the 
books of Exodus and Numbers were deemed unhistor- 
ical, and the whole chain of events was said to be pure- 
ly mythical. Dc Wettc ( Kritik der israelitiscben Ge- 
schichte), Grambcrg ( Del igionsideen ) , Yatke ( Diblische 
Tlteologie), 3’on Hohlen ( Commentin' zmn Ruche Gen- 
esis), and George ( Jiidische l'este) combine to reduce 
the whole to a fable. Even the best substantiated 
acts of 3Ioses — such as the construction of the taber- 
nacle, the founding of an hereditary priesthood, the ap- 
pointment of cities of refuge — were assumed to have 
been stripped of every vestige of historical veracity. 
The finding of the Law (2 Kings xxii. 8) was said to 
prove nothing of its 3Iosaic authorship, because the 
Egyptian priests pretended to have become possessed 
of the books of Hermes in the same way. The tables 
of stone, as evidence of the historical activity of 31oses, 
w'ere said to be no evidence, because no mention is made 
of them at the revelation of the Decalogue (Exod. xx), 
but only on a later occasion, in chap. xxii. The testi- 
mony of their existence (1 Kings viii, 9) in the days of 
Solomon was thought not worthy to be depended upon, 
because the author lived after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ! Ry such frivolous assertions Nork finds him- 
self authorized (see Hebrdisch - chalddisch - rabbin isches 
Wvrterbnch) to resolve the character of 3Ioses into a 
mythical personage; and to reduce the marvellous exo- 
dus, and the subsequent journey through the wilderness, 
to a level with the mythological conquests of (Kiris or 
those of Hacchus, in each of whom personifications of 
the solar year were recognised. 3Ioscs is contrasted 
with Hacchus, whose grandfather Kadinus placed him 
in an ark and exposed him to the ocean (see J. J. 31 id- 
ler, De Mose in IUiechum conversa [Jena, 1067]). The 
Gt 10.000 lighting men in Israel are assumed to be so 
many stars, which ancient astronomers believed to ex- 
ist. The wonder-working rod of 3Ioscs was considered 
to be as pure a fiction as the serpent-rod of Ilcrmes. 
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The passage of the Red Sea by Moses and his followers 
was regarded as a striking parallel to some of the de- 
tails of Racchus's expedition to India (Nonnus, xx, 253). 
Bacchus also smites the Hydaspes with a rod, and passes 
over dry-shod (Nonnas, xxiii, 115, 124, 156-188; xxiv, 
41). Even the smiting of the rock by Moses is compared 
to a myth recorded in Euripides ( Bacch . v, 703); to 
Bacchus smiting a rock — not indeed in his own person, 
but by the instrumentality of his priestess, who wielded 
the thyrsus-rod — with a similar result of water flowing 
from it. These attempts to neutralize history are quoted 
simply as literary curiosities, and they show by what 
methods it was thought possible to establish the myth- 
ical origin of the Jewish commonwealth. But as the 
historical veracity of the Gospel history can alone ac- 
count for the existence and subsistence of Christianity, 
so the past and present influence of the Mosaic constitu- 
tion can only be explained by the strictly historical 
character of its beginnings. 

1. There are two main characters in which Moses ap- 
pears, namely, as a Leader and as a Prophet. The two 
are more frequently combined in the East than in the 
West. Several remarkable instances occur in the his- 
tory of Mohammedanism : Mohammed himself, Abd-el- 
Kader in Algeria, Shamyl in Circassia. 

(«.) As a Leader his life divides itself into the three 
epochs of the march to Sinai, the march from Sinai 
to Kadesh, and the conquest of the transjordanic king- 
doms. Of his natural gifts in this capacity we have 
but few means of judging. The two main difficulties 
which he encountered were the reluctance of the people 
to submit to his guidance and the impracticable nature 
of the country which they had to traverse. The pa- 
tience with which he bore their murmurs is often de- 
scribed — at the Red Sea, at the apostasy of the golden 
calf (the eccentric Beke contends that the idol was a 
cone, and not a calf [ The Idol in Iloreb , Lond. 1871]), 
at the rebellion of Ivorah, at the complaints of Aaron 
and Miriam (see below). The incidents with which 
his name was specially connected both in the sacred 
narrative and in the Jewish, Arabian, and heathen tra- 
ditions were those of supplying water when most want- 
ed. This is the only point in his life noted by Tacitus, 
who describes him as guided to a spring of water by a 
herd of wild asses (Ilist, v, 3). In the Pentateuch these 
supplies of water take place at Marah, at Iloreb, at Ka- 
desh, and in the land of Moab. That at Marah is pro- 
duced by the sweetening of waters through a tree in 
the desert ; those at Horeb and at Kadesh Gy the open- 
ing of a rift in the “rock” and in the “cliff;” that in 
Moab by the united efforts, under his direction, of the 
chiefs and of the people (Numb, xxi, 18). (See Philo, 
V. M. i, 40.) An illustration of these passages is to be 
found in one of the representations of Raineses II (con- 
temporary with Moses), in like manner calling out wa- 
ter from the desert rocks (see Brugsch, Hist, tie VEg, i, 
153). Of the first three of these incidents, traditional 
sites, bearing his name, are shown in the desert at the 
present day, though most of them are rejected by mod- 
ern travellers. One is Ay On Musa, “ the wells of Mo- 
ses,” immediately south of Suez, which the tradition 
(probably from a confusion with Marah) ascribes to the 
rod of Moses. Of the water at Horeb, two memorials 
are shown : one is the Shuk Musa, or “cleft of Moses,” 
in the side of Mount St. Catharine ; and the other is the 
remarkable stone, first mentioned expressly in the Ko- 
ran (ii, 57), which exhibits the twelve marks or mouths 
out of which the water is supposed to have issued for 
the twelve tribes (Stanley, Syr. and Pal. p. 40,47 : also 
Wolff Travels, p. 125, 2d ed.). The fourth is the cele- 
brated “Sik,” or ravine, by which Petra is approached 
from the east, and which, from the story of its being 
torn open by the rod of Moses, has given his name (the 
Wady Mftsa) to the whole valley. The quails and the 
manna are less directly ascribed to the intercession of 
Moses. The brazen serpent that was lifted up as a sign 
of the divine protection against the snakes of the desert 


(Numb, xxi, 8, 9) was directly connected with his name 
down to the latest times of the nation (2 Kings xviii, 4; 
John iii, 14). Of all the relics of his time, with the ex- 
ception of the ark, it was the one longest preserved. 
See Neiiusiitan. 

The route through the wilderness is. described as 
having been made under his guidance. The particular 
spot of the encampment was fixed by the cloudy pillar ; 
but the direction of the people, first to the Red Sea and 
then to Mount Sinai (where he had been before), was 
communicated through Moses, or given by him. Ac- 
cording to the tradition of Memphis, the passage of the 
Red Sea was effected through Moses’s knowledge of 
the movement of the tide (Euseb. Prcep. Ev. ix, 27). 
In all the wanderings from Mount Sinai he is said 
to have had the assistance of Jethro. In the Mussul- 
man legends, as if to avoid this appearance of human 
aid, the place of Jethro is taken by El Khudhr, the mys- 
terious benefactor of mankind (D’llerbelot, s. v. Monssa). 
On approaching Palestine the office of the leader be- 
comes blended with that of the general or the conquer- 
or. By Moses the spies were sent to explore the coun- 
try. Against his advice took place the first disastrous 
battle at Hormah. To his guidance is ascribed the cir- 
cuitous route by which the nation approached Palestine 
from the east, and to his generalship the two successive 
campaigns in which Sihon and Og were defeated. The 
narrative is told so shortly that we are in danger of for- 
getting that, at this last stage of his life, Moses must 
have been as much a conqueror and victorious soldier 
as Joshua. 

(i b .) His character as a rropliet is, from the nature of 
the case, more distinctly brought out. lie is the first 
as he is the greatest example of a prophet in the 0. T. 
The name is, indeed, applied to Abraham before (Gen. 
xx, 7), but so casually as not to enforce our attention. 
But in the case of Moses it is given with peculiar em- 
phasis. In a certain sense he appears as the centre of 
a prophetic circle, now for the first time named. His 
brother and sister were both endowed with prophetic 
gifts. Aaron’s fluent speech enabled him to act the 
part of prophet for Moses in the first instance ; and Mir- 
iam is expressly called “ the Prophetess.” The seven- 
ty elders, and Eldad and Medad also, all “ prophesied” 
(Numb, xi, 25-27). But Moses (at least after the ex- 
odus) rose high above all these. The others are spoken 
of as more or less inferior. Their communications were 
made to them in dreams and figures (Deut. xiii, 1-4 ; 
Numb, xii, 6). But “Moses was not so.” With him 
the divine revelations were made “mouth to mouth, 
even apparently, and not in dark speeches, and the si- 
militude of Jehovah shall he behold” (Numb, xii, 8). 
In the Mussulman legends his surname is Kelim Allah , 
“ the spoken to by God.” Of the especial modes of this 
more direct communication four great examples are 
given, corresponding to four critical epochs in his his- 
torical career, which help us in some degree to under- 
stand what is meant by these expressions in the sacred 
text. See Prophet. 

(1.) The appearance of the divine Presence in the 
flaming acacia-tree has already been noticed. The usu- 
al pictorial representations of that scene — of a winged 
human form in the midst of the bush — belong to Philo 
(V.M. i, 12), not to the Bible. No form is described. 
“ The angel” or “ messenger” is spoken of as being “<in 
the flame.” On this it was that Moses was afraid to 
look, and hid his face in order to hear the divine voice 
(Exod. iii, 2-6). See Burning Bush. 

(2.) In the giving of the Law from Mount Sinai, the 
outward form of the revelation was a thick darkness, 
as of a thunder-cloud, out of which proceeded a voice 
(Exod. xix, 19 ; xx, 2 1 ). The revelation on this occasion 
was especially of the name of Jehovah. Outside this 
cloud Moses himself remained on the mountain (Exod. 
xxiv, I, 2, 15), and received the voice, as from the cloud, 
which revealed the Ten Commandments, and a short 
code of laws in addition (Exod. xx-xxiii). On two 
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occasions he is described as having penetrated within 
the darkness, and remained there successively for two 
periods of forty days, spent in seclusion and fasting 
(Exod. xxiv, 18; xxxiv, 28). On the first occasion he 
received instructions respecting the tabernacle, from “a 
pattern showed to him” (xxv, 9, -10; xxvi, xxvii), and 
respecting the priesthood (xxviii-xxxi). Of the sec- 
ond occasion hardly anything is told ns (see Ortlob, l)e 
jpjnnio Afosis [ Lips. 1702 j). But each of these periods 
was concluded by the production of the two slabs or ta- 
bles of granite containing the successive editions of the 
Ten Commandments (Exod. xxxii, 15, 1G). Oil the first 
of the two occasions the ten moral commandments are 
undoubtedly those commonly so called (comp. Exod. 
xx, 1-17; xxxii, 15; Dent, v, 6-22). On the second 
occasion some interpreters (taking the literal sense of 
Exod. xxxiv, 27, 28) hold that they were the ten 
(chiefly) ceremonial commandments of Exod. xxxiv, 
14-26; but they were evidently the same as before. 
The first are expressly said to have been the writing 
of God (Exod. xxxi, 18; xxxii, 1G; Dent, v, 22) ; with 
respect to the second, the phraseology is ambiguous 
(“he wrote,” Exod. xxxiv, 28), and hence some have 
held them to be merely the writing of Moses — contra- 
ry, however, to the language of Exod. xxxiv, 1. Sec 
Law ok Moses. 

(3.) It was nearly at the close of those communica- 
tions in the mountains of Sinai that an especial revela- 
tion was made to him personally, answering in some 
degree to that which first called him to his mission. In 
the despondency produced by the apostasy of the molten 
calf, he besought Jehovah to show him “ his glory.” 
The wish was thoroughly Egyptian. The same is re- 
corded of Amenoph, the Pharaoh preceding the exodus. 
But the divine answer is thoroughly Biblical. It an- 
nounced that an actual vision of God was impossible. 
“ Thou canst not sec my face; for there shall no man 
see my face and live.” lie was commanded to come 
absolutely alone. Even the flocks and herds which fed 
in the neighboring valleys were to be removed out of 
the sight of the mountain (Exod. xxxiii, 18,20; xxxiv, 
1,3). lie took his place on a well-known or prominent 
rock (“the rock”) (xxxiii, 21). The cloud passed by 
(xxxiii, 22; xxxiv, 5). A voice proclaimed the two 
immutable attributes of God, Justice and Love, in words 
which became part of the religions creed of Israel and 
of the world (xxxiv, G, 7). The importance of this in- 
cident in the life of Moses is attested not merely by the 
place which it occupies in the sacred record, but by the 
deep hold that it has taken of the Mussulman tradi- 
tions and the local legends of Mount Sinai. It is told, 
with some characteristic variations, in the Koran (vii, 
139), and is commemorated in the Mussulman chapel 
erected on the summit of the mountain, which from this 
incident (rather than from any other) has taken the 
name of the Mountain of Moses (.Jcbel Mflsa). A cavity 
is shown in the rock as produced by the pressure of the 
back of Moses when he shrank from the divine glory 
(Stanley, S. awl 1\ p. 30). See Stemler, lie. Afose J cho- 
rd /n a (ergo vidente (Lips. 1730). See Six At. 

(4.) The fourth mode of divine manifestation was 
that which is described as commencing at this junc- 
ture, and which continued with more or less uniformity 
through the rest of his career. Immediately after the 
catastrophe of the worship of the calf, and apparently 
in consequence of it, Moses removed the chief tent out- 
side the. camp, ami invested it with a sacred character 
under the name of “ the Tent or Tabernacle of the < 'on- 
gregation” (xxxiii, 7). This lent became henceforth 
the chief scene of his communications with God. 11c 
left the camp, and it is described how, as in the expec- 
tation of some great event, all the people rose up am! 
stood every man at his tent door, and looked — gazing 
after Moses until he disappeared within the tent. As 
he disappeared the entrance was closed behind him l>v 
the cloudy pillar, at the sight of which the people pros- 
trated themselves (xxxiii, 10). The communications 


within the tent are described as being still more inti- 
mate than those on the mountain. “Jehovah spake 
unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend” (xxxiii, II). lie was apparently accompanied 
on these mysterious visits by bis attendant lloshea (or 
Joshua), who remained in the tent after his master had 
left it (xxxiii, II). All the revelations contained in 
the books of Leviticus and Numbers seem to have been 
made in this manner (Lev. i, 1 ; Numb, i, 1). 

It was during these communications that a peculiar- 
ity is mentioned which apparently had not been seen 
before. It was on his final descent from Mount Sinai, 
after his second long seclusion, that a splendor shone on 
his face, as if from the glory of the divine Presence. It 
is from the Vulgate translation of “ray” Cj“p), “ cornu - 
tam habens faciem,” that the conventional representa- 
tion of the horns of Moses lias arisen. See Zeibieli, l)e 
radiante Afosis facie (Gera, 17G4). The rest of the story 
is told so differently in the different versions that both 
must be given. (1.) In the A.Y. and most Protestant 
versions Moses is said to wear a veil in order to bide 
the splendor. In order to produce this sense, the A. V. 
of Exod. xxxiii, 34 reads, “ and [till] Moses had done 
speaking with them” — and other versions, “ he had put 
on the veil.” (2.) In the Sept, and the Vulgate, on the 
other hand, he is said to put on the veil, not during, but 
after, the conversation with the people — in order to bide, 
not the splendor, but the vanishing away of the splen- 
dor; and to have worn it till the moment of his return 
to the divine Presence in order to rekindle the light 
there. With this reading agrees the obvious meaning 
of the Hebrew words, and it is this rendering of the 
sense which is followed by Paul in 2 Cor. iii, 13, 14, 
where he contrasts the fearlessness of the apostolic 
teaching with the concealment of that of the O. T. : 
“ We have no fear, as Moses had, that our glory will 
pass away.” 

(5.) There is another form of the prophetic gift in 
which Moses more nearly resembles the later prophets, 
namely, as a writer. We need not here determine 
(what is best considered under the several books which 
hear his name, Pentateuch, etc.) the extent of his au- 
thorship, or the period at which these books were put 
together in their present form, lie is also traditionally 
connected with the first, draft at least of the book of 
Job (q. v.). Eupolemns (Euscb. Prop. Kv. ix, 26) makes 
him the author of letters. But of this the Hebrew nar- 
rative gives no indication. There are two portions of 
the Pentateuch, and two only, of which the actual writ- 
ing is ascribed to Moses: 1st, the second edition of the 
Ten Commandments (Exod. xxxiv, 28); 2d, the regis- 
ter of the stations in the wilderness (Numb, xxxiii, 1). 
But it is clear that the prophetical office, as represented 
in the history of Moses, included the poetical form of 
composition which characterizes the Jewish prophecy 
generally. Those poetical utterances, whether connect- 
ed with Moses by ascription or liy actual authorship, 
enter so largely into the full Biblical conception of his 
character that they must here be mentioned. 

[1.] “The song which Moses and the children of Is- 
rael sung” (after the passage of the Bed Sea, Exod. xv, 
1-19). It is unquestionably the earliest written account 
of that event; and, although it may have been in part, 
according to the conjectures of Ewald ami Bunsen, 
adapted to the sanctuary of Gorizim and Shiloh, yet its 
framework and ideas are essentially Mosaic. It is prob- 
ably this song to which allusion is made in I lev. xv, 2, 
3: “They stand on the sea of glass mingled with fire 
. . . and sing the song of Moses, the servant of God.” 

[2.] A fragment of a war-song against Amalek (Exod. 
xvii, 16): 

“ As the hand is on the throne of Jehovali, 

So will Jehovah war with Amalek 
From generation to generation. ” 

[3.] A fragment of a lyrical burst of indignation 
(Exod. xxii, 18): 
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“ Not.the voice of them that shout for mastery, 

Nor the voice of them that cry for being overcome, 

But the noise of them that sing tlo I hear.” 

[4.] Probably, either from him or his immediate pro- 
phetic followers, the fragments of war-songs in Numb, 
xxi, 14, 15, 27-30, preserved in the “ book of the wars 
of Jehovah,” Numb, xxi, 14; and the address to the 
well, xxi, 10, 17, 18. 

[5.] The song of Moses (Dent, xxxiii, 1-43), setting 
forth the greatness and the failings of Israel. It is re- 
markable as bringing out with much force the idea of 
God as the Hock (xxxii, 4, 15, 18, 30, 31, 37). The spe- ■' 
cial allusions to the pastoral riches of Israel point to the 
transjordanic territory as the scene of its composition 
(xxxii, 13, 14). 

[0.] The blessing of Moses on the tribes (Dent, xxxiii, 
1-29). If there are some allusions in this psalm to cir- 
cumstances only belonging to a later time (such as the 
migration of Dan, xxxiii, 22), yet there is no one in 
whose mouth it coidd be so appropriately placed as in 
that of the great leader on the eve of the tiual conquest 
of Palestine. This poem, combined with the similar 
blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix), embraces a complete col- 
lective view of the characteristics of the tribes. See 
Yock, Mosis canticnm cyyneum (Nordl. 1861); Kamp- 
liausen, Das Lied Mosis erklart (Leips. 1862). 

[7.] The 90th Psalm, “A prayer of Moses, the man 
of God.” The title, like all the titles of the Psalms, is 
of doubtful authority — and the psalm has often been re- 
ferred to a later author. But Ewald ( Psalmen , p. 91) 
thinks that, even though this be the case, it still breathes 
the spirit of the venerable lawgiver. There is some- 
thing extremely characteristic of Moses in the view 
taken, as from the summit or base of Sinai, of the eter- 
nity of God, greater even than the eternity of moun- 
tains, in contrast with the fleeting generations of man. 
One expression in the psalm, as to the limit of human 
life (seventy, or at most eighty years), in ver. 10, would, 
if it be Mosaic, fix its date to the stay' at Sinai. Jerome 
(Ado. Ruffin, i, 13), on the authority of Origen, ascribes 
the next eleven psalms to Moses. Cosrnas (Cosmoyr. v, 
223) supposes that it is by a younger Moses of the time 
of David. 

How far the gradual development of these revelations 
or prophetic utterances had any connection with Moses's 
own character and history, the materials are not such as 
to justify any decisive jndgment. His Egyptian edu- 
cation must, on the one hand, have supplied him with 
much of the ritual of the Israelitish worship. The co- 
incidences between the arrangements of the priesthood, 
the dress, the sacrifices, the ark, etc., in the two coun- 
tries, are decisive. On the other hand, the proclamation 
of the unity of God, not merely as a doctrine confined 
to the priestly order, but communicated to the whole 
nation, implies distinct antagonism, almost a conscious 
recoil against the Egyptian system. The absence of the | 
doctrine of a future state (without adopting to its full 
extent the paradox of Warburton) proves at least a re- 
markable independence of the Egyptian theology, in 
which that great doctrine lielil so prominent a place. 
Some modern critics have supposed that the Levitical 
ritual was an after-growth of the Mosaic system, neces- 
sitated or suggested by the incapacity of the Israelites 
to retain the higher and simpler doctrine of the divine 
unity — as proved by their return to the worship of the 
lleliopolitan calf under the sanction of the brother of 
Moses himself. There is no direct statement of this con- 
nection in the sacred narrative; but there are indirect 
indications of it sufficient to give some color to such an 
explanation. The event itself is described as a crisis in 
the life of Moses, almost equal to that in which he re- 
ceived his first call. In an agony of rage and disap- 
pointment he destroyed the monument of his first reve- 
lation (Exod. xxxii, 19). He threw up his sacred mis- 
sion (ib. 32). He craved and he received a new and 
special revelation of the attributes of God to console him 
(ib. xxxiii, 18). A fresh start was made in his career 


(ib. xxxiv, 29). His relation with his countrymen 
henceforth became more awful and mysterious (ib. 32- 
35). In point of fact, the greater part of the details of 
the Levitical system were subsequent to this catastro- 
phe. The institution of the Levitical tribe grew di- 
rectly out of it (xxxii, 26). The inferiority of this part 
of the system to the rest is expressly stated in the 
prophets, and expressly connected with the idolatrous 
tendencies of the nation. “ Wherefore 1 gave them 
statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby 
they should not live” (Ezek. xx, 25). I spake not 
unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that 
I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
bumt-oflerings or sacrifices” (.Jer.vii, 22). Other por- 
tions of the law, such as the regulations of slavery, of 
blood-feud, of clean and unclean food, were probably 
taken, with the necessary modifications, from the cus- 
toms of the desert-tribes. But the distinguishing feat- 
ures of the law of Israel, which have remained to a con- 
siderable extent in Christendom, are peculiarly Mosaic — 
the Ten Commandments: and the general spirit of jus- 
tice, humanity, and liberty that pervades even the more 
detailed and loeal observances is equally indicative of 
a new a?ra in legislation. 

The prophetic office of Moses, however, can only be 
fully considered in connection with his whole character 
and appearance. “ By a prophet Jehovah brought Is- 
rael out of Egypt, and by a prophet was he preserved” 
(Hos. xii, 13j. He was, in a sense peculiar to himself, 
the founder and reprisentative of his people; and in 
accordance with this, complete identification of himself 
with his nation is the only strong personal trait whieh 
Ave are able to gather from his history. “The man 
Moses Avas very meek, aboA*e all the men that Avere 
upon the face of the earth” (Numb, xii, 3). The word 
“meek” is hardly an adequate reading of the HebreAV 
term ‘131", Avhich should be rather “much enduring;” 
and, in fact, his onslaught on the Egyptian, and his sud- 
den dashing of the tables on the ground, indicate rather 
the reverse of what Ave should eall “ meekness.” It rep- 
resents Avhat Ave should now designate by the Avord 
“disinterested.” All that is told of him indicates a 
AvithdraAval of himself, a preference of the cause of his 
nation to his oavu interests, Avhich makes him the most 
complete example of JeAvisli patriotism. He joins his 
countrymen in their degrading servitude (Exod. ii, 11 ; 
v, 4). He forgets himself to avenge their Avrongs (ii, 
14). He desires that his brother may take the lead 
instead of himself (Exod. iv, 13). He Avislies that not 
he only, but that all the nation Avere gifted alike: “En- 
viest thou for my sake?” (Numb, xi, 29). When the 
offer is made that the people should be destroyed, and 
that he should be made “a great nation” (Exod. xxxii, 
10), he prays that they may be forgiven — “ if not, blot 
me, I pray thee, out of thy book Avhich thou hast Avrit- 
ten” (xxxii, 32). His sons Avere not raised to honor. 
The leadership of the people passed, after his death, to 
another tribe. In the books Avhich bear his name, Abra- 
ham, and not himself, appears as the real hither of the 
nation. In spite of his great pre-eminence, they are 
never “ the children of Moses.” 

2. In the O.T. the name of Moses does not occur so 
frequently after the close of the Pentateuch as might 
be expected. In the Judges it occurs only once — in 
speaking of the Avandering Levite Jonathan, his grand- 
son. In the HebreAV copies, followed by the A. V., it 
has been superseded by “Manasseh,” in order to avoid 
throAving discredit on the family of so great a man. 
See Manasseh, 2. In the Psalms and the Prophets, 
hoivever, he is frequently named as the chief of the 
prophets. 

In the N. T. he is referred to partly as the represent- 
ath r e of the Liav — as in the numerous passages cited 
above — and in the vision of the transfiguration, Avhere 
he appears side by side Avith Elijah. It is possible that 
the peculiar Avord rendered “decease” (t^ocoi,) — used 
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only in Luke ix, 31, and in 2 Pet. i, 15, where it may 
have been drawn from the context of the transfigura- 
tion — was suggested by the exodus of Moses. As the 
author of the Law, lie is contrasted with Christ, the Au- 
thor of the Gospel: “The law was given by Moses" 
(John i, 17). The ambiguity and transitory nature of 
his glory is set against the permanence and clearness of 
Christianity (2 Cor. iii, 13-18), and his mediatorial char- 
acter (“the law in the hand of a mediator”) against the 
unbroken communication of God in Christ (Gal. iii, l'J). 
1 1 is “service” of God is contrasted with Christ’s sonship 
(lleb. iii, 5, G). But lie is also spoken of as a likeness 
of Christ; and as this is a point of view which has been 
almost lost in the Church, compared with the more fa- 
miliar comparisons of Christ to Adam, David, Joshua, 
and yet has as firm a basis in fact as any of them, it 
may be well to draw it out in detail. 

[1. j Moses is, as it would seem, the only character of 
the O. T. to whom Christ expressly likens himself — 
“Moses wrote of me” (John v, 4G). It is uncertain to 
what passage our Lord alludes, but the general opinion 
seems to be the true one — that it is the remarkable pre- 
diction in Deut. xviii, 15, IN, 1!> — “The Lord thy Gotl 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, 
from thy brethren, like unto me; unto him vc shall 
hearken. ... I will raise them up a prophet from among 
their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words in 
his mouth; and he shall speak unto them all that I 
shall command him. And it shall come to pass that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.” This 
passage is also expressly quoted hv Stephen (Acts vii, 
37), and it is probably in allusion to it that at the 
transfiguration, in the presence of Moses and Elijah, 
the words were uttered, “Hear ye him.” It suggests 
three main points of likeness: 

(a.) Christ was, like Moses, the great Prophet of the 
people — the last, as Moses was the first. In greatness 
of position none came between them. Only .Samuel 
ami Elijah coidd by any possibility be thought to fill 
the place of Moses, and they only in a very secondary 
degree. Christ alone appears, like Moses, as the Ueveal- 
ct of a new name of God — of a new religious society on 
earth. The Israelites “were baptized unto Moses” (1 
Cor. x, 2). The Christians were baptized unto Christ. 
There is no other name in the Bible that could be used 
in like manner. See Pkoiuiet. 

( b .) Christ, like Moses, is a Lawgiver: “ Ilim shall ye 
hear.” His whole appearance as a Teacher, differing in 
much besides, has this in common with Moses, nitlike 
the other prophets, that lie lays down a code, a law, for 
his followers. The Sermon on the Mount almost inev- 
itably suggests the parallel of Moses on Mount Sinai. 

(c.) < llirist, like Moses, was a Prophet out of the midst 
of the nation— “ from their brethren.” As Moses was 
the entire representative of his people, feeling for them 
more than for himself, absorbed in their interests, hopes, 
and fears, so, with reverence be it said, was Christ. The 
last and greatest of the Jewish prophets, he was not 
only a Jew by descent, but that Jewish descent is in- 
sisted upon as an integral part of his appearance. Two 
ol the Gospels open with his genealogy. “Of the Is- 
raelites came Christ after the llesli” (Bom. ix. 5). He 
wept and lamented over his country, lie confined him- 
sell during his life to its needs. He was not sent 
“but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Mutt, 
xv, 24). It is true that his absorption into the Jewish 
nationality was but a symbol of bis absorption into the 
far wider and deeper interests of all humanity. But it 
is only by understanding the one that we are able to 
understand the other; and the life of Moses is the best 
means of enabling us to understand them both. 

[2.1 In Heb. iii, 1 l'J; xii, 24-29; Acts vii. 37. Christ 
is described, though more obscurely, as the Moses of the 
now dispensation — as the Apostle, or Messenger, or Me- 
diator of God to the people— as the (’out roller and Lead- 
er of the flock or household of God. No other person 


in the O. T. could have furnished this parallel. In both 
the revelation was communicated partly through the life, 
partly through the teaching; hut in both the prophet 
was incessantly united with the Guide, the Bulcr, the 
Shepherd. See Meihatoil 

[3. j The details of their lives are sometimes, though 
not often, compared. Stephen (Acts vii, 24-2*, 35) 
dwells, evidently with this view, on the likeness of Mo- 
ses in striving to act as a peacemaker, and in being 
misunderstood and rejected on that very account. The 
death of Moses, especially as related by Josephus (ut 
sup.), immediately suggests the ascension of Christ ; 
and the retardation of the rise of the Christian Church 
till after its Founder was withdrawn gives a moral as 
well as a material resemblance. But this, though dwelt 
upon in the services of the Church, has not been ex- 
pressly laid down in the Bible. 

In Jude 9 is an allusion to an altercation between 
Michael and Satan over the body of Moses. It lias 
been endeavored (by reading ’Irjooo for Muriioiwt;) to 
refer this to Zcch. iii, 2. But it probably refers to a 
lost apocryphal book, mentioned by Origen, called the 
“ Ascension or Assumption of Moses.” The substance of 
this book is given by Fabrieius, Cod. Vseudoepignt pints 
Vet. Test. i, 839-844. The “dispute of Michael and 
Satan” probably had reference to the concealment of 
the body to prevent idolatry. Gal. v, G is by several 
later writers said to be a quotation from the “Bevela- 
tion of Moses” (Fabrieius, ibid, i, 838). See Revela- 
tions, Spumous. 

In later history the name of Moses has not been for- 
gotten. In the early Christian Church he appears in 
the Boman catacombs in the likeness of St, 1‘eter, part- 
ly, doubtless, from his being the leader of the Jewish, 
as I’eter of the Christian Church, partly from his con- 
nection with the rock. It is as striking the rock that 
he appears under Peter’s name. In the Jewish, as in 
the Arabian nation, bis name lias in later years been 
more common than in former ages, though never oc- 
curring again (perhaps, as in the case of David, and 
of Peter in the papacy, from motives of reverence) in 
the earlier annals, as recorded in the Bible. Moses Mai- 
monides, Moses Mendelssohn, A I A sa the conqueror of 
Spain, are obvious instances. Of the first of these three 
a Jewish proverb testifies that “from Moses to Moses 
there was none like Moses.” Numerous traditions, how- 
ever, as might have been expected, and as has repeat- 
edly been indicated above, have been current respecting 
so celebrated a personage. Some of these were known 
to the ancient Jews, but most of them occur in later 
rabbinical writers (comp. Philo, Ik- Vita Mosis. c. iii; 
Joseph. J ut. ii, 9 sq. ; Bartoloeei, Ribliot/ieca Rabbinicu , 
iv, 115 sq.). The name of Moses is celebrated among 
the Arabs also, and is the nucleus of a mass of legends 
(comp, llottinger. llistoria Oriental’is, p. 80 sq.; Abul- 
leda, Anteishtm. p.81). These Mussulman traditions are 
chiefly exaggerations of the O.-T. accounts. But there 
are some stories independent of the Bible. One is t lie 
striking story (Koran, xviii, G5-80) on which is founded 
Parnell's Hermit. Another is the proof given by Moses 
of the existence of God to the atheistic king (Chardin, 
x, 83G, and in Fabrieius, p. 83U). The Greek and Boinau 
classics repeatedly mention Moses (see Grotius, Jk re- 
lit. ret. Chr. i, 10: llase, in the Jiiblioth. lirent. vi, 7G9 
sip), but their accounts contain the authentic Biblical 
history in a greatly distorted form. See the collection 
of Meier, dndaicn, sen reterum Scrijitorum projunnrum 
de Rebus Judaicis Frnipnenta (Jena?, 1832); also those 
from Tacitus, by Milllcr, in the Stud. it. Krit. 18-13. p. 
893-8. There are, likewise, as above intimated, tra- 
ditionally ascribed to Moses several apocryphal books, 
as “an Apocalypse, or Little Genesis,” the “Ascension 
nr Assumption of Moses,” and the “Mysterious Books 
of Moses,” supposed to have been fabricated in the early 
ages of Christianity (see FabrieiusV Codex J’sendoepi- 
graphus 1 ’et. Testament}, and Whiston's Collection of 
Authentic Records, i, 4 19-G5). Lantli (Moses der Kbrii - 
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er , Munich, 1859) thinks he has discovered traces of 
the history and name of Moses in two of the Leyden 
papyri written in the hieratic character (comp. Heath, 
The Exodus Papyri, Lond. 1855). 

Concerning the life and work of Moses, compare also 
Warburton, On the Divine Legation of Moses ; Iless, Ge- 
schichte Mosis (Zurich, 1778) : Niemeyer, Charakteristik 
der Libel, iii, 23 sq. ; Hufuagel, Moseh wie er sick selbst 
Zeichnct (Frekf. 1822); Nork, Leb. M os. (Lips. 1838); 
Ewald, Isr. Gesch. ii, 32 sq.; Schreiber, Allgem. lieli- 
gionslehre, i, 1(10; Kit to, Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. 
ii ; Hunter, Sacred Biography ; T. Smith, Hist, of Mo- 
ses (Edinb. 1859); llreay, Ilist. of Moses (Lond. 1846); 
Townsend, Character of Moses (Lond. 1813, 2 vols. 4to) ; 
Loss, Hist, of Moses (Edinb. 1837) ; Anderson, Life of 
Moses (Lond. 1834); Plumtre, Hist, of Moses (Lond. 
1848) ; Drasde, Comparatio Mosis et llomeri (Yiteb. 
1788); Ilagel, Apologie des Moses (Sulzbach, 1828); 
IMoller, l)e Mose Philosopho (Alt. 1701); Schumann, 
Vita Mosis (Lips. 1826) ; Reckemlorf, Das Lcben Mosis, 
(Leips. 1867) ; Clarke, Ten Great Religions (Bust. 1871), 
p. 409 sq. ; also the dissertations referred to by Fiirst, 
Bib. Jud. ii, 393 sq. 

MOSES, ASCENSION or ASSUMPTION OF. See 

REVELATIONS, Sl’UKIOUS. 

MOSES, BOOKS OF. See Pentateuch. 

MOSES, LAW OF. See Law of Moses. 

Moses is the name of several patriarchs of the Ar- 
menian Church. — 1, was born about 400 at Manazgerd. 
After entering the service of the Church he rose rapid- 
ly to distinction, and in 457 became patriarch. He was 
very much disliked for his extreme abnegation of all 
patriotic feelings, and complete submission to Feroze, 
king of Persia, who then ruled Armenia. Moses was 
severe upon those who took exception to his rule, and 
imprisoned many ecclesiastics and episcopal dignitaries. 
He died in 465. — 2, surnamed Eghivartetsi, after his 
native place, was born in 510. He also made his way 
rapidly to ecclesiastical distinctions after entering the 
serviee of the Church, and finally, in 551, mounted the 
throne of St. Gregory, lie is the founder of a new 
calendar, which was used by the Armenians for several 
centuries. Nothing else of importance is to be noted 
during his rule of the Armenian Church. He died in 
594 at Tovin.- — 3, surnamed Dathevatse, was born at 
Khodaran about 1580. In his youth he chose a seclud- 
ed life, and entered the monastery of Dathev, whenee 
his surname. He was chosen to the patriarchate in 
1629. He died in 1633 at Eehmiajin. See St. Mar- 
tin, Memoires historiques sur VArmenie; Neale, Hist, 
of East. Ch. (Armenia). 

Moses Albelda (called also Bex-J acob), a Jewish 
theologian of some note, flourished in the beginning of 
the 16th century as rabbi of the Jews of Saloniea in 
Thessaloniea. He wrote a number of works in the 
department of dogmatic and Biblical theology, among 
wliieh special mention is due to his ST^'O a hom- 
iletieal Commentary on the Pentateuch, accompanied by 
several occasional homilies (Yen. 1603, folio) : — nil" 

-P, or Disquisitions on the Books of the Law, partly 
exegetical and partly philosophical (Yen. 1526, 1601, fob). 

Moses Botarel (or Botarelo), a Jewish writer 
of Spanish birth, who flourished in the 15th eentury, is 
the author of a commentary on the famous Book Je- 
zirah (q. v.), entitled pn-'X? 123 cns. which he 
wrote for a Christian scholar. Maestro Juan, in 1409, and 
wherein he praises philosophy, speaks of Aristotle as of 
a prophet, and maintains that philosophy and the Kab- 
balah propound exactly the same doctrines, and that they 
only differ in language and in technical terms. In this 
commentary Moses Botarel shows how, bv fasting, ablu- 
tions, prayer, and invocation of divine and angelic names 
a man may have sneh dreams as shall disclose to him 
the secrets of the future, and quotes in confirmation of 
his opinions such aneient authorities as Bab. Ashi, Saadia 


Gaon, Hai Gaon, etc., whom the Kabbalah claims as its 
great pillars. Botarel’s commentary was first published 
with the text of the Book Jezira and other commen- 
taries (Mantua, 1562; Zolkiew, 1745; and in Grodno, 
1806, 1820). Moses also wrote a work entitled "pS 
on astrology, redemption, and prophecies. .See 
Fiirst, Bibl.Jud. i, 128; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, viii, 106, 
107; Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, p. 122; Jellinek, Bio- 
graph. Skizzen. vol. ii ; Mose Botarel , in L. B. des Or. 
1846, No. 12; Job. Steudner, Mos. Botai'el de mysterio 
Trinitatis (Lat. vers, et illnstr. [reprinted in his Die 
jiidische A BC-Schule, p. 27]) ; Cassel, Leitfaden fur jud. 
Gesch. u. Literatur. p. 75. (B. 1\) 

Moses bar-Cepha, an Eastern prelate distin- 
guished as an author, nourished as bishop of Bethehino, 
near Mosul, towards the close of the 9th century. Ac- 
cording to Assemani (Bibl. Orient, ii, 218-19) Moses bar- 
Cepha died Feb. 12,903. He is noted for his compila- 
tion of the long Syro-Jaeobite Liturgy, which Neale 
speaks of as “not without its beauty, especially in the 
intercessory portions.” See Cave, Hist. Lit. ii, 91 ; Renau- 
dot, Ilist. Lit. ii, 390 ; Neale, Int rod. East. Church , i, 329. 

Moses ben-Chanoch, a Hebrew savant who 
flourished in Spain in the seeond half of the 10th cen- 
tury, although not known in Jewish literature by his 
writings, holds, nevertheless, a very prominent place in 
the history of Jewish learning, since he must be re- 
garded as its propagator on Spanish soil. While the 
famed Jewish academies of Persia and Pumbedita ex- 
isted, the Jews of Spain respeeted them as the head of 
the Hebrew nation, and referred every weighty point or 
legal difference to their decision. Notwithstanding the 
distance and the dangers of the voyage, they sent their 
sons to them for the study of the law and for education. 
But as soon as the Persian dynasty had gained the eal- 
iphate, it commenced persecuting the Jews, and, with- 
out regard to the flourishing state which literature had 
attained in those academies, it expelled the Jews from 
Babylon, closed the renowned Jewish colleges, and dis- 
persed their illustrious teachers. Four of these learned 
men, of whom R. Moses was one, fell into the hands of 
a Spanish corsair about the year A.D. 950, who was des- 
patched by Abderahman from Cordova to cruise in the 
sea of the Grecian Archipelago. The wife of Moses ac- 
companied him in his voyage. The high-minded wom- 
an, dreading defilement, looked to her husband for ad- 
vice, asking in Hebrew whether those drowned at sea 
would be resuscitated at the resurrection, lie answered 
her with the verse of the psalm, “The Lord said, 1 will 
bring again from Bashan, I will bring again from the 
depths of the sea.” On hearing this, to save her 
honor, she plunged into the sea and perished. Moses 
was brought as a slave to Cordova, and redeemed, 
though his quality was unknown, by a Jew. One day 
he entered the eollege clad as a slave, in a scanty sack- 
cloth. The discussion was on a difficult passage of the 
treatise Joma (day of atonement). After listening for 
some time, he explained it so satisfactorily to all the 
students present that R. Nathan, the president of the 
eollege, rose from his seat, and said, “ I am no more 
judge; yon slave in sackcloth is my master, and I am 
his scholar.” The very same day Moses was installed 
by acclamation as head of the community, and with 
him the foundation of Jewish learning was laid in 
Spain. The fame of his acquirements spread through- 
out Spain and the West. Numbers floeked from all 
parts to receive instruction from him, and thus through 
this man “the light of learning, which, by the rapid 
progress of the iron age of Judaism in Babylonia, by 
the extinction of the authority of the Prince ol'thc Cap- 
tivity, the dispersion of the illustrious teachers, and the 
final closing of the great schools, seemed to have set for- 
ever, suddenly rose again in the West in renewed and 
undiminished splendor.” Moses ben-Chanoch died in 
1104. See Griitz, Geschichte d. Jnden, v. 310 sq. ; Jost, 
Geschichte d. Juden u. s. Sekten, ii, 400; Uessauer, Ge- 
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schichte d. Israelilen , p. 281 sq. ; Braunsehweiger, Ge- 
schichte d. Auden in den romanischen S tauten, p. 22 sq. ; 
Basil age, llist. of the Jews, p. COG (Engl, trails), by Tay- 
lor) ; Milmau, Hist, of the Jews, iii, 156 sip; Da Costa, 
Israel and the Gentiles, p. 250 sq. ; id. Hist, of the Jews 
in Spain, p. 55 (Engl, transl. by E. 1). d. M. Kirwan, 
Cambridge, 1851); Lindo, llist . of the Jews in Spain 
and Portugal , p. 45 sq. ; Smucker, llist. of the Modern 
Jews, p. 112; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Litera- 
ture, p. 2U sq. ; Finn, Sephardim, p. 150 sq. ; S. Seek- 
ler, in Jewish Messenger, 1874 (‘‘Some Jewish llabbis”), 
art. xv. (15. 1’.) 

Moses Chorenensis, surnamed “the father of 
poets and savans,” an Armenian theologian, nourished 
in the 5th century, lie was a nephew of Mesrop (q. v.) f 
and besides being trained by that learned man, enjoyed 
all the educational advantages which he could secure at 
Alexandria, where he spent seven years in study under 
Cyril Alexandrinus, and others equally renowned, lie 
next visited Koine, Athens, and Constantinople, and re- 
turned home after years of closest application in those 
great centres of learning, lie entered the service of 
the Church, and was shortly promoted to the bishopric 
of Uagrevand. During the rule of the Persians over 
his native country he refused to occupy any ecclesiasti- 
cal positions, and retired to the wilderness, lie died at 
the advanced age of 120. llis works are numerous. 
Among his ablest arc the History of Armenia, written 
in 481 by request of prince, Sabak, which covers the his- 
tory of that country down to A.D. 441, and a Manual of 
Rhetoric . lie also devoted much time to the writing 
of hymns, and many of these are-still retained in the di- 
vine service of the Armenian Church. An edition of his 
works, excepting only fragments and hymns, was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1813. Sec Neale, llist . of the East- 
ern Church (Armenia); Aschbach, Kirchen- Lex ikon, iv, 
278 ; Jahrbuch deutsch. Theol. 1868. vol. iv. (J. II. \Y.) 

Moses ha-Cohen bex-Samukl (Jikatii.la (also 
called lbn-Gikatilla), a noted Jewish writer, nourish- 
ed at Cordova near the opening of the Pith century, 
lie was a pupil of the celebrated Ibn-danach, and is 
known to have been one of the most extensive commen- 
tators and grammarians, though, unfortunately for Bib- 
lical learning, none of his works seem to be extant. 
Only fragments of his are preserved in the writings of 
other commentators, which reveal him to have been a 
superior scholar and master of Biblical lore. L’nlike 
most of the interpreters of his time, he endeavored to 
explain away all the Messianic prophecies of the O. T. 
(comp. Aben-Ezra on Isa. xi), and assigned the author- 
ship of some psalms to the Babylonian captivity (comp. 
Aben-Ezra on Psa. xlii ), at the time when both the 
Synagogue and the Church believed that the whole 
Psalter proceeded from David. Like Ibn-Saadia, he 
frequently departed from the Masoretic division of the 
text. Thus “TZZZ>, at the end of vcr. 31, in Job 
xxxvi, he took over to ZTZ hv, in the following verse ; 

i. e. “ He giveth meat in abundance, covering the hands 
with light” (comp, also llabak. iii). The inlhiencc 
which this critic must have exercised upon contem- 
porary and subsequent expositors of the Bible may be 
judged of from the fact that the eminent Aben-Ezra 
quotes his work so largely, lie is generally quoted by 
Aben-Ezra as "nszn *,nin nr- S, B. Moses ha- 
Cohen ha-Scphardi, i.e. the! Spaniard; or'jHzn nr - “l, 
B. Moses ha-Cohen; or ""l“2zri m*Z II. Mose ha- 
Sephardi ; or simply Pi r - ", B. Mose. These different 
appellations must be borne in mind by the student of 
Hebrew exegesis to identify this celebrated commenta- 
tor. Dr. Ciusbiirg. in his article cm (likatilla in Kitto, 

ii, 120, gives a list of the places where bis writings are 
quoted by commentators. It is more complete than the 
list furnished by 1 hikes, 1 k it r dye zur ultesten A usleyuny 
(Stnttg. 1844), ii, 186 sq. 


Moses Cordovero iiks-Jacob (also called Re- 
mak j? r-i, from the acrostic of his name, 

R. Moses Cordorero), a Jewish savant, was born at ( or- 
dova in 1522, studied the Cabala under his brother-in- 
law, Solomon Alkfibaz, and very soon became so distin- 
guished as a Cabalist and author that his fame travelled 
to Italy, where his books were greedily bought. Cor- 
dovero represents the Cabala in its primitive state, since 
he is chiefly occupied with its scientific speculations, or 
the speculative Cabala (r'l'CV !"!“Zp), as can bo seen 
from the following specimen of bis lucubrations on the 
nature of the Deity. “The knowledge of the Creator 
is different from that of the creature, since in the case 
of the latter knowledge and the thing known are dis- 
tinct, thus leading to subjects which are again separate 
from him. This is described by the three expressions — 
cogitation, the cogitator, and the cogitated object. Now 
the Creator is himself knowledge, knowing, and the 
known object. His knowledge does not consist in the 
fact that he directs his thoughts to tilings without him, 
since in comprehending ami knowing himself he com- 
prehends and knows everything which exists. There 
is nothing which is not united with him, and which he 
does not rind in his own substance, lie is the arche- 
type of all things existing, and all things are in him in 
their purest and most perfect form : so that the perfec- 
tion of the creatures consists in the support whereby 
they are united to the primary source of his existence, 
and they sink down and fall from that perfect and lofty 
position in proportion to their separation from him” 
( Pardes Rimmonim, 55 a), lie died in 1570. Moses 
wrote an introduction to the Cabala, entitled .1 Sombre 
or Sweet Light, or “*X (first published in Venice, 
1587, then in Cracow, i047, and in Fiirtli, 1701): — The 
Book of Retirement, or *t3, Cabalistic reflec- 

tions and comments on ninety-nine passages of the Bi- 
ble (Venice, 1543): — The Sacrifices of Peace, or “~Zi 
Z“Z2'r, a Cabalistic exposition of the l’rayer-book 
(Lublin, 1613) : — The Plant of Deborah, or “"'Z" “”271, 
ten chapters on ethics in the Cabalistic style (Venice, 
1589; Livorno, 1794); but bis principal work is the 
Garden of Pomegranates, or Z"j* Z"~2, which con- 
sists of thirteen sections or gates subdivided 

into chapters, and discusses the Sephiroth, the divine 
names, the import and signification of the letters, etc. 
(Cracow, 1591). Excerpts of it have been translated 
into Latin by Bartolncci, Bibl. Magna Rabbin, iv, 231 
sq. ; and Knorr von Bosenroth, Tractatns de Anima ex 
libro Pardes Rimmonim, in his Cabala Denudata (Sulz- 
bach, 1677). For the other works of Cordovero. see 
Filrst, Bibl.Jud. i, 187 sq. Sec also Steinschneider. t 'atal. 
Libr. llebr. in Bibl. Bodleiana, eol. 1793, etc. ; De Bossi, 
Dizinmtrio (derm, trails].), p. 87 sq. ; Etheridge. Lit rod. 
to llebr. Literat. p.859; ( linsburg, The Kabbalah, p. 132 
sq. (Loud. 1865): Vinn, Sephardim, p. 367 sq. ; Lindo, 
The Jews in Spain, p. 359; Basnage, llist. of the Jews 
(Taylor’s transl.), p. 703 ; Jost, Gesch. </. Judin ii. s. Sek - 
ten, iii, 137 sq.; driitz, Gesch. d. Jnden, ix, 444: Zuuz, 
Zur Gesch. u. Literatur, p. 291; Die Monutstayt, p. 85 
(Berlin, 1872). (B. 1\) 

Moses de Coucy ben -Jacob bkn-Ciiayim 
(hak-Kohen ben-t’hanunel), the most celebrated Jewish 
preacher of the Middle Ages, was born ar Couev. not far 
from Soissons, eir. A.D. 1260. lie severely reprobated 
a custom then prevalent of marrying strange women, 
lie often preached on that subject, and at last had the 
good fortune to be heard, for many sent away t lie 
dentilo. wives they had married, lie travelled much 
in Spain and France, and taught the law, which seemed 
to have been neglected by a good many of liis co-relig- 
ionists. He died in 1260. Moses is the author of a 
very highly esteemed work, called the Major Book of 
the Commandments (2 Tty " 2 Z. called 5 ZZ. Se- 

mag, from its initials). This work on the command- 
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ments and prohibitions consists of sermons which he de- 
livered on his journeys through the south of France and 
Spain (1235-1245), the design of which was to confirm 
his brethren in the ancient faith, since the orthodox 
religion of the Jews was at that time undermined 
by the philosophy of Maimonides. The work which 
propounds the six hundred and thirteen precepts was 
first printed before 1480; then in Soncino, 1488; and in 
Venice, 1522, 1547, etc. An abridgment of the Major 
Book was made hv Isaac de Corbeil,A.D. 1277, entitled 
*jbp rr.ZI O (called p "ED, Senuik, from the initials 
of its title), the Minor Book of the Commandments, and 
is divided into seven parts, for the seven days of the 
week. It was first published at Constantinople, 1510, 
then at Cremona, 1550, with glosses, etc., and at Cracow, 
1590, etc. See Furst, Bill. Judaica, i, 189 sq., 180 ; De 
Rossi yDizionario (Germ, transl.), p. 172; Steinschnei- 
der, Cutalogus Lihr. Ilebr. in Bibl. Bodleiana, col. 1795- 
1798, col. 1103; Lindo, Hist, of the Jews in Spain, p. 80 
(where the name is written “ Micozzi”) ; Basnage, Hist, 
of the Jew's (Eng. transl.), p. 059 ; Ginsburg, in Levitas, 
Massoreth ha-M assoreth, p. 249 sq., note (Lond. 1807) ; 
Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 54, 02-04, 105, 119; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Juden u. s. Sekten, iii, 33; Carmolv, La France 
Israelite, p. 100 sq. ; Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles, p. 
255 ; Zunz, Zur Gesch. u. Literatur, p.83, 127, 143. (B. P.) 

Moses ha-Darshan (i. e. the Expositor) of 
Nahbonne, a rabbi noted as a pulpit orator of more 
than usual influence and power as well as an exegetc 
of the O.-T. Scriptures, flourished in France in the sec- 
ond half of the 11th century. lie was the teacher of 
Nathan the Jew, who is noted as another great light of 
the Jewish pulpit, and wrote a number of valuable com- 
mentaries, among which a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, resting largely on the Midrashic lore, is the most 
widely circulated and esteemed. His greatest work is 
a commentary on the Hebrew Scriptures, which is al- 
ternately quoted by the respective names of 1 “^wTlS 
‘i'w'mu m"E, Expositions of R. Moses the Expositor, 
HE”! r“‘2.*X“3 1 the Great Bereshith, Bereshith Rabba 
Major, and Bereshith Rabba R. Mose ha-Darshan, and 
which has not as yet come to light. Copious and nu- 
merous fragments of it, however, are given by Rashi in 
his commentaries on Gen. xxxv, 8; xlviii, 7; Numb, 
viii, 7 ; vii, 18-23 ; xi, 20, 21 ; xv, 14 ; xix, 22 ; xxvi, 24, 
36: xxviii, 19 ; xxxii, 24, 42; xxxiii, 1 ; Dcut. xxi, 14 ; 
xxvii, 24; Josh, v, 9; I’sa. xl, 2; lx, 4; lxii, 12; lx viii, 
17; lxxx, G; Prov. v, 19; xxvi, 10; Job xxxvi, 1; by 
Raymond Martin in his Pttgio Fidei (Par. 1651, Leips. 
1G87), both in the original Hebrew and in a Latin trans- 
lation; by Porchert in bis Victoria adversus impios 
Ilebrteos (Paris, 1520) ; by Joshua Lorki, or Hieronymus 
de Santa Fide, as he was called after embracing Chris- 
tianity, in his Hebrceomastix (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1G02); and by Galatin in his De Arcanis Catholicce re- 
ritafis (Basle, 1550). These fragments, which are ex- 
ceedingly important contributions to the history of in- 
terpretation in the Middle Ages, show that R. Moses 
strove to explain the words and the context, and that 
he interspersed his literal expositions with ancient Ilag- 
gadas, as well as with the interpretations of the sages 
of olden days. See Zunz, Die Gottesdienst lichen Vortrdge 
der Juden, p. 28G-293; Ginsburg, in Kitto, Bibl. Cgclop. 
s. v.; Etheridge, Introd. to Hebrew Lit. p. 248; Jost, 
Gesch. d.Judenthums, ii, 388 ; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden. vol. 
viii. 

Moses ibn-Ezra ben -Jacob of Granada, a 
Jewish writer of note, was born in Spain about 1070, and 
was descended from a family which once held noble 
rank in Jerusalem. He was equally celebrated as a 
learned Talmudist and a professor of Greek philosophy. 
Although, like his brother poets, he excelled in sacred 
song, he also tuned his lyre as an inhabitant of the West, 
and sang at times of love, but more often in praise of 
the beauties of nature. He was a contemporarv of the 
VI.— X x 


celebrated rabbi Jeliudah ben-Samuel ha-Levi (q. v.), 
who bestowed due meed of praise upon him and some 
other members of his noble and learned family. As a 
poet, Moses ibn-Ezra won the honor of being considered 
one of the most flnished Hebrew writers, llis works are 
remarkable not only for the intrinsic excellence of the 
matter, but for the purity, sweetness, and «3sthetic grace 
of their style. Alexander von Humboldt, in his Cos- 
mos, ii, 119, praises Moses ibn-Ezra’s sublime descrip- 
tion of natural scenery. The Selichoth, or penitential 
hymns, are greatly esteemed by the Jews, who give to 
Ibn-Ezra the epithet of Hassalach (nbstt), or “ the Se- 
lichoth poet” par excellence. He died about 1139. Mo- 
ses ibn-Ezra wrote B^SHM rf“PBT, Hymns for Fes- 
tival and other Occasions, in the Sephardim Ritual : — 
Dirvan R. M. ben-Ezra, a collection in 2 parts, miscel- 
laneous and religions: — O, also O; 

this poem is called Tarshish from the number of its 
stanzas, 1210, expressed by the numerical value of the 
letters ETEnn : — Brail Pair O, The Garden of 
Spices, on the philosophy of religion, in 7 parts : — 
nrciFl, a penitential poem. He also wrote on elo- 
quence and poetry, with an Arabic paraphrase ; also a 
philosophical treatise, still unprinted. Extensive spec- 
imens of his writings are given in L. Dukes’s Moses ibn- 
Ezra (Altona, 1839). See also Sachs, Religiose Poe- 
sie der Juden in Spanien, p. G9-82, 310-319; Kiimpf, 
Nichtandalnsische Poesie A ndalusischer Dichter (Prague, 
1858), p. 213-240; Zunz, Sgnagogal Poesie, p. 21, 133, 
228-230. See also Furst, Biblioth. Judaica, i, 257 sq. ;. 
Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, vi, 123-127 ; Braunschweiger, 
Die Juden in den roman. Staaten, p. G2-G4; Finn, Se- 
phardim, p. 174 ; Lindo, Jews in Spain, p. 55 ; Da Costa, 
Israel and the Gentiles, p. 291 ; Margoliouth, Modem Ju- 
daism Investigated, p. 243 ; Etheridge, Introd. to Hebrew. 
Literature, p. 381 sq. ; Zunz, Literaturgesch. z. Synago- 
galeu Poesie, p. 210, 412, 585, G14; Nachtrag dazu, p. 8, 
33; Jost, Geschichte d. Judenthums n. s. Sekten, ii, 414 
sq.; Dukes. Rabbinische Blumenlese, p. 58; Delitzsch, Zur 
Gesch. d. Jiid. Poesie, 45, 1G8; Griitz, Leket Schoschanim 
Blumenlese neuhebr. Dichtungen (Breslau, 18G2), p. 56 sq. ; 
De Rossi, IHzionario (Germ, transl.), p. 11 ; Kimclii, Li- 
ber Radicum (ed. Biesenthal et Lebrecht, Berlin, 1847), 
p. 3G. (B. I’.) 

Moses ben-Jacob. See Moses Albrt.da. 

Moses de Leon ( ben-Shem-Tob ), a Jewish phi- 
losopher, poet, and theologian of repute, was born at 
Leon about 1250, and died at Arevolo, A.D. 1305. He is 
best known as the author of the Cabalistic book called 
the Sohar, which he first published and sold as the pro- 
duction of R. Simon b.-Jochai. We do not agree with 
Etheridge, who states that “the opinion that ascribes 
it (viz. the Sohar) as a ^seutfo-fabrication to Moses de 
Leon in the 13th century has, I imagine, but few believ- 
ers among the learned on this subject in our own 
day,” for Moses’s wife and daughter admitted that he 
was the author of it, as will be seen from an account 
of it in the Book Juchassin (p. 88, 89, 95, ed. Filipawski, 
London, 1857), which Ginsburg {Kabbalah, p. 99) gives 
in the following abridged form : When Isaac of Akko, 
who escaped the massacre after the capture of this city 
(A.D. 1291), came to Spain and there saw the Sohar, he 
was anxious to ascertain whether it was genuine, since it 
pretended to be a Palestinian production, and he, though 
born and brought up in the Holy Land, in constant in- 
tercourse with the disciples of the celebrated Cabalist, 
Nachmanides, had never heard a syllable about this 
marvellous work. Now Moses de Leon, whom he met 
in Valladolid, declared to him with a most solemn oath 
that he had at Avila an ancient copy, which was the 
very autograph of Rabbi Simon ben-Jochai, and offered 
to submit it to him to be tested. In the mean time, 
however, Moses de Leon was taken ill on bis journey 
home, and died at Arevolo, A.D. 1305. But two distin- 
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guished men of Avila, David Kafen and Joseph de Avi- 
la, who were determined to sift the matter, ascertained 
the falsehood of this story from the widow and daugh- 
ter of Moses de Leon. Doing a rich man, and knowing 
that Moses de Leon left his family without means, Jo- 
seph de Avila promised that if she would give him the 
original MS. of the Sohar from which her husband 
made the copies, his sou should marry her daughter, and 
that he would give them a handsome dowry; where- 
upon the widow and daughter declared that they did 
not possess any such MS.; that Moses de Leon never 
had it, but that he composed the Sohar from his own 
head, and wrote it with his own hand. Moreover, the 
widow candidly confessed that she had frequently asked 
her husband why he published the production of his 
own intellect under another man’s name, and that he 
told her “that if he were to publish it under his own 
name nobody would buy it, whereas under the name of 
It. Simon ben-Jochai it yielded him a large revenue.” 
Now this account is confirmed by the fact that the So- 
har contains whole passages which Moses tie Leon trans- 
lated into Aramaic from his other works, as the learned 
Jellinek has clearly proved in his very elaborate and 
learned essay, Moses ben-Shem-Tob de Leon, nnd sein 
Verhiiitniss znm Sol air, p. 21-36. Moses tie Leon also 
wrote a book on the soul and its destiny, entitled 
uiE3, i. e. the Soul of Wisdom (Dasle, 1608) : 
— the Weight of Wisdom, ttDDrsn which con- 

tains the sayings of various philosophers, which he ably 
criticises: — D'i’n "ED, on the ten Scphiroth and the 
thirty-two ways of Wisdom : — On Ilell 
and Paradise: — "pS! Q. The Book of Pomegranates, 
composed in 1287, which is a Cabalistic explanation of 
the Mosaic precepts. See Fiirst, Bibl. Jndaica, ii, 232; 
De Rossi, Dizionario (derm, trails].), p. 177; Griitz, 
Gesch. d. Juden (Leips. 1873), vii, 216-234; Undo, Hist, 
of the Jews in Spain, p. 113; Finn, Sephardim, p. 303 
sq. ; Stcinschneiiler, Jewish Literature, p. 113; Ether- 
idge, Jntrod. to Uebr. Literature , p. 276, 314; Ginsbnrg, 
The Kabbalah, p. 90 sq. ; Ueberweg, Hist, of Philosophy 
(Morris's transl. N. Y. 1872), i, 417 ; A. Jellinek, Moses 
ben-Shem-Tob, n.s. Verhiiitniss znm Sohar ( Leips. 18,31) ; 
Jost, Gesch, d. Judea, it. s. Sekten, iii, 78 ; Cassel, Leitfti- 
den zurjiid.Gesch. it. Literatur (Leips. 1872), p.7l. (D. 1\) 

Moses ben-Mocha or Palestini:, or Tiberias, a 
Jewish writer of some note, flourished towards the close 
of the 6th century, lie developed and amplified the in- 
terlineary system of vocalization (!p*3D, ’pnnrTlDDD 
nDD^), called the Tiberian Tipi), which has 

for centuries been adopted both by the Synagogue and 
the Church in all the pointed editions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Like his father, R. Moses also wrote Mas- 
soretic glosses both in the margin of the Codd. and in 
separate works, entitled "1* p2 N| "2D. 

Moses beu-Nacliman. See Naciimaxides. 

Moses the Pinctuatok (pp:n m"2 or 
the Cantor ("jiri), a Jewish exegetist, lived in London 
about the middle of the 13th century, and is noted as 
tile author of the well-known Treatise embodying the 
rules about the points of the Hebrew Scriptures, called 
Tip* 1 :;! or “t " p ~ r n "bb:. also in the 

MSS. XTpn r"- - ’!. Excerpts of this treatise, made 
by Jacob bcn-Chayim, were first printed witli the Mas- 
sora in the Rabbinic Bible (Venice, 1321-23), and since 
in all the editions of the Pabbinie Piblc. Tlie treatise 
has also been published separately with a short com- 
mentary by Zebi bon- Meiiachem (Wilna, 1822), and 
with corrections and German notes by FrensdorH\ Han- 
over, 1817). Those who recognise the real importance 
of the Hebrew vowel-points and accents will find in this 
unpretentious treatise a useful guide, lb Moses was 
thoroughly acquainted with and quotes the grammatical ' 
and exegetical writings of his predecessors, as Cltayug, | 


Rashi, Ibn-Ganach, Ibn-Ezra, Parchon, etc. See Stein- 
sclineider, Bibliogntph isches Handbuch, p. 95; Zunz,Z«r 
Geschichte und Literatur, p. Ill; Ginsburg, in Kitto, 
Bibl, Cyclop, s. v. 

Moses of Sataxow. See Sataxow. 

Moses beii-Slieshetli. a Jewish interpreter of 
the Dible, who deserves to be ranked among the ablest 
exegetists of bis people, flourished during the 12th cen- 
tury in Spain and Italy. Dut little is accessible regard- 
ing bis personal history, llis works, however, remain, 
and they are masterpieces, whether treating of Hebrew 
grammar, Old-Testament lexicography, or the Jewish 
Scriptures, llis ablest and most valuable work, A Com- 
mentary upon the Jiooks of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, was 
recently brought out in England from a Bodleian MS., 
with an English translation and notes by S. lb Driver 
( Loud. 1872, cr. 8vo). In this work Moses ben-Shcsheth 
coniines himself almost exclusively to the discussion of 
grammatical and lexicographical difficulties, and avoids 
all haggadic exposition, llis interpretations are most- 
ly rational, sometimes novel, and show throughout the 
independent thinker, guided only by grammatical rules. 
The great value of such old grammarians is now more 
and more appreciated; and the remark of Munk, “that 
the profound works of Gesenius and Ewald may still 
be improved by the dicta of such a man as Ibn-Ga- 
nach," may be applied also to our author. The work 
before us consists rather of notes on the prophets, and 
seems to have been originally an extra-commentary 
to another more extended one, as many difficult pas- 
sages and words in Jeremiah and Ezekiel are passed 
over without any remark, which could not have escaped 
the attention of rabbi Moses. The author knew the 
works of Ibn-Ganach, Ii. Jehudah Cliayug, and Moses 
Kimchi, whom lie often quotes; but he never alludes 
to R. David Kimchi, more celebrated than his brother 
Moses, nor to Raslii, although he frequently agrees with 
them. It is to be hoped that Mr. Driver will continue 
the good work begun thus auspiciously, and give us any 
other of rabbi Moses’s works now buried in MS. form in 
the Bodleian Library. A sketch of his life also will be 
appreciated. (J. II. W.) 

Mosliabbehites, or A ssimilators, a heretical sect 
of the Mohammedans; so called because they hold to a 
resemblance between God and bis creatures, supposing 
him to be a figure composed of members or parts, each 
spiritual or corporeal, and capable of local motion, of 
ascent and descent, etc. Some of this sect believe that 
the divine nature may be united with the human in the 
same person, for they grant it possible that God may 
appear in a human form, as Gabriel did; ami to con- 
firm this opinion, they allege Mohammed's words “that 
he saw the Lord in a most beautiful form, and Moses 
talking with God face- to face.” fciee Broughton, Bibli- 
otheca Historico-Sacra, ii, 144. 

Mosheim, Johann Laurenz von, a German 
theologian noted as an ecclesiastical historian of great 
merit, was born of a noble family at Lubeck, ( let. 9. 1694. 
lie was educated at the Gymnasium of Lubeck and the 
University of Kiel, where, shortly after the completion 
of his studies in 1718. he succeeded Albert zuni Felde 
as professor of philosophy in 1719. In 1723. at the in- 
vitation of the duke of Brunswick, he became professor 
of theology in t lie University of llelnistiidt. Avhere he 
remained until 1747; when, after having at various times 
refused several tempting offers from the high schools of 
Leipsic. Dantzic. Kiel, and others, lie was appointed to 
the professorship of theology at Gottingen and the chan- 
cellorship of the university. Here bis lectures on the- 
ology attracted all classes of students, lie died Sep- 
tember 9, 1753. lie was thrice married. By his tirst 
wife he had two sons and one daughter, and hv his 
third wife one daughter, afterwards duchess of Noailles. 
Mosheim is regarded as the most learned Lutheran theo- 
logian of his time. With a superior classical education 
he combined a thorough knowledge of the English, 
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French, and Italian languages and their literature, and 
was such a master of the purest German that he was 
esteemed one of . the founders of modern German pul- 
pit literature. The whole number of Mosheim’s works 
is 161. He himself printed at Ilelmstiidt in 1731 a cat- 
alogue raisonnee of the works which he had brought out 
up to that time. Among his theological works, special 
attention is due to one on Bible morality, entitled Sitten- 
lekre der Ileiligen Schrift (new ed. continued by J. P. 
Miller, Helmst. 1770-78, 9 vols. 8vo). But his most im- 
portant contributions to theological literature are his ec- 
clesiastical histories, of which his best known work is 
the Institutiones Histories Ecclesidsticee , Antiquioris et 
Recentioris, Hbri iv. It is written in Latin, and was 
first published in 2 vols. l2mo in 1726, and the en- 
larged edition, in composing which he examined the 
original authorities, was published in 4to in 1755, just 
before his death. Another edition was published in 
1764, with an account of Mosheim’s writings by Miller, 
one of his pupils. It was translated into German by 
Von Einem and by J. 11. Schlegel. Schlegel’s transla- 
tion is the better, and is enriched with valuable notes. 
It has also been translated into French, Dutch, and 
English. The first English version was made in 1764 
by Dr. Maclaine, but is very unfaithful. Dr. Maclaine’s 
professed object was to improve Mosheim’s style, by 
adding words and rounding off periods. His alterations 
and additions constantly express his own sentiments 
instead of Mosheim’s, and sometimes flatly contradict the 
author. (See, however, Maclaine.) In 1832 a faith- 
ful translation, with valuable notes, was published by 
Dr. Murdock, of New Haven, Conn., of which there are 
many reprints; revised, N.Y. 1839. Mosheim’s Ecclesi- 
astical History extends from the birth of Christ to the 
beginning of the 18th century. Each century is treat- 
ed separately, under the two heads of external and in- 
ternal history. The internal history comprises “ pros- 
perous events,” or the extension of the Church by the 
efforts of its public rulers and private members, and 
“calamitous events,” such as persecutions and infidel 
attacks. The internal history includes the history, 1, 
of the Christian doctors; 2, of the doctrines and laws 
of the Church; 3, of its ceremonies and worship; 4, 
of heresies. This arrangement is open to several ob- 
jections, of which the chief are — that it is too artificial ; 
that what Mosheim calls external and internal history 
constantly run into each other (and indeed it is not easy 
to understand how any part of the history of a com- 
munity can be said to be “external” to it); and, lastly, 
it imposes on the historian the necessity of deciding 
what no human mind can decide, namely, what events 
are prosperous and ivhat calamitous to the Church. 
But the work of Mosheim is open to a graver objection. 
He has not treated his subject with the proper spirit of 
pious interest, though his own orthodoxy is undoubted. 
Nevertheless, his deep knowledge, his patient research, 
his general candor and impartiality, and his philosophi- 
cal spirit, entitle Mosheim to a place among the best 
Church historians. His works gave an impulse to the 
study of Church history in Germany, which has pro- 
duced, among other works, those of I’faff, Baumgarten, 
Walch, Sender, Schrockh, Henke, Schmidt, Neander, etc. 
Of these, that of Schrockh, a pupil of Mosheim, is the 
fullest, extending to 45 vols. 8vo. “ In his Ecclesiastical 
History ,” says Hagenbach — certainly a most competent 
critic — “Mosheim has labored with a candor which 
grants to all who differ from him an impartial presenta- 
tion of their views, and insures justice to all; he has 
subjected their systems to a thoroughly scientific treat- 
ment, and in this he has been very happily likened to 
Melancthon.” The most discriminating estimate of 
Mosheim seems to us to be that of Hase, who says: 
“Mosheim, conscious of historical taleuts, with a power 
of combination always bold, and sometimes extravagant, 
and an acquaintance with men in various and friendly 
relations, is universally acknowledged to have been a ' 
master of ecclesiastical historical writing” (Ch. Hist. p. 9). I 


Mosheim’s other important works on Church history are 
his tract, De Rebus Christ iemoruin ante Constantinum 
(Helmst. 17o3), and Institutiones Histories Christiance 
Majores (1739), which is a full Church history of the first 
century : — Dissert ationes ad Hist, Ecclesiasticam perti- 
nentes (new ed. Altona, 1767, 2 vols.) : — and Versuch einer 
unparteiischen Ketzergeschichte (Helmst. 1746-48, 2 vols.). 
Among his other works are a Latin translation, with 
notes, of Cudworth’s Systema Intellectuale (Jena, 1738) : 
— six volumes of Sermons (1747). Mosheim’s interpre- 
tations of Scripture are found in his Observationes Sac7'ee 
(Amsterdam, 1721) ; his Cogitationes in N. T. locc. select. 
(Haunov. 1726) ; his Erklarung eles I. Hr. an d. Corin- 
ther (1741, new ed. by Windheim, 1762); his Erkl. d. 
beyden Br. an d. Timoth. (1755) ; and in his volumes of 
sermons, Heilige Reden. His exegesis is usually broad 
and learned, and betokens good-sense and sound erudi- 
tion. Mosheim was greatly distinguished as a preacher. 
His style was formed on the model of the English and 
French preachers, Tillotson and Watts, Saurin, Massillon, 
and Flechier. He has been compared to Fenelon for the 
graces of his style. His talents ivere of a very high 
order, his learniug was immense, and his character was. 
exemplary. Says one: “In depth of judgment, in ex- 
tent of learning, in purity of taste, in the passion of 
eloquence, and in a laborious application to all the vari- 
ous branches of erudition and philosophy, he had cer- 
tainly very few superiors.” “ Mosheim’s noble charac- 
ter, ” says Hagenbaeh ( German Rationalism , p. 75), “is 
just as lovely as his learning was thorough and compre- 
hensive. There is almost no domain of theology which 
he did not live to adorn and bless. . . . In the study of 
morals he, for a time at least, created an epoch, and in the 
history of German pulpit eloquence a new period dates 
from him. He has been termed the German Tillotson, 
the German Bourdaloue. What Micliaelis wanted in 
fine taste was largely present in Mosheim, and gave to 
all his learned works, as well as to his sermons, an in- 
describable charm. Mosheim in faith was thoroughly 
orthodox, yet .mild and patient towards others, and in 
this respect really unlike many of that school.” We 
think Hagenbach, however, goes too far when he calls 
Mosheim also “the father of modern Church history;” 
as such no one deserves to be named except the learned 
and sainted Neander. He it was who first treated ec- 
clesiastical history as it should be treated. See Neax- 
der. See Doring, Gelehrte Theol. Deutschl. d. 18' e,t v. 
1 9 ten J dhrh. vol. ii and i v ; Gessner, Memoria J. L. Mos- 
hemii (1755); Liicke, Xar ratio de Moshemio (1837); 
Bossier, Ueber Mosheim als Prediger; Sachs, Geschichte 
der Predigt. v. Mosheim bis Schleiermacher (Heidelberg, 
1866) ; Dowling, Introil. Eccles. Hist. p. 192, 193 ; Schaff, 
Ch. Hist, i, 22, 223, ad passim ; Kahnis, German Protes- 
tantism , p. 118; Bill. Sacra, Jan. 1851, p. G8; Christ. 
Remembr. 1862, p. 46. 

Mosheim, Ruprecht von, a German religious 
enthusiast, was born in the first half of the 15th century. 
He believed himself commissioned of God to unite the 
four systems of religion — Papacy, Lutheranism, Zwin- 
glianism, and Anabaptism — prevalent during the Ee- 
formatory period, and to lay the foundation of a new 
Jerusalem. He rejected all prevailing creeds as anti- 
Christian, and prayed for another reformatory move- 
ment that might unite all followers of Jesus. To fur- 
ther this end he also entered into negotiations with the 
evangelical theologians, Osiander and Vcnatorius, in 
1539. But these negotiations were soon broken off. 
On the part of Eomanists he was disliked from the first, 
for he’ was severe upon the immoral conduct of the 
clergy, the withholding of the cup, and the sale of in- 
dulgences. This brought him into conflict also with the 
emperor Ferdinand, in whose presence he hesitated not 
to deliver an oration against the papacy. He also went 
to Vienna to speak to the papal nuncio Morone, in order 
to get an interview with the pope; but instead of being 
afforded an opportunity to go to Eome, he was called 
by order of emperor Ferdinand before the authorities of 
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the convent at Hazenau, and accused of heresy. The 
prince elector of Mcntz had his work De monarch ia et 
renascent ia Christiana* Jidei examined, and the ecclesi- 
astical jud^e condemning him guilty of heresy, Mosheim 
was put into prison, and there died in 1544. 

Moshier, Absalom, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was horn in the early part of the 
present century. He was lirst employed in secular oc- 
cupations, but after his conversion he preached for many 
years under the presiding elder, and in 1857 entered the 
Black Kiver Conference, and was stationed at Antwerp ; 
in 1858 and 1859, at I)e Pcyster; in 1800-01, at Kens- 
sclaer Falls; in 1802-03, at Waddington ; in 1804, at 
liicliville ; in 1865-00, at Ucdlicld. In 1867, his health 
failing him, lie was superannuated. lie died in Hamp- 
den, Ohio, June 9, 1869. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences , 1870, p. 136. 

MosolTam (Mo<TdXXa/*oc, Vulg. Bosoramus), a 
Gracized form (1 Esdr. ix, 14) of the Meshullam (q. v.) 
of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 15). 

Mosol'lamon (same as preccd. MorrdXXojuoe v. r. 
MfiroXd/tfwi', Vulg. Mosolamus), a Grnecizcd form (1 
Esdr.viii, 44) of the Mesiiullam (q. v.) of the Heb. 
text (Ezra viii, 16). 

Mosque (Spanish mesqnida, French mosquee, Ara- 
bic masjed, “ a house of prayer,” from sajada , “ to bend, 
bow, adore”) is the name applied in English to any 
Mohammedan house of worship; the larger houses of 
worship are called by Moslem “jami” (places of assem- 
bling) or “eulliyet” (cathedrals). The tirst mosque was 
founded by Mohammed at Medina, part of the work be- 


mihrab is the menber, or preacher’s chair or pulpit; at 
one or more corners of the court rise minarets (q. v.), 
from which the faithfid are called to prayers. The 
form of the oldest mosques, which next to those men- 
tioned are supposed to be those located at Jerusalem 
(known as Omar’s mosque) and Cairo, is evidently de- 
rived from that of the Christian Basilica, the narthex 
being the origin of the court with its arcade, and the 
eastern apse, representing the principal buildings of the 
mosque, lacing Mecca, The original forms, however, 
became obliterated in the progress of Mohammedan ar- 
chitecture, and the mosques, with their arcaded courts, 
gateways, domes, and minarets, became the most char- 
acteristic edifices of Saracenic art. Wherever the Mo- 
hammedan faith prevailed, from Spain to India, beauti- 
ful examples of these buildings exist. The architect- 
ural notions of the different countries seem to have ex- 
erted an inlluence upon the Moslems, for these mosques 
differ in the various countries. Thus in India the 
mosques have many features in common with the tem- 
ples of the Jainas, while in Turkey they resemble the 
Byzantine architecture of Constantinople. 

Since the Turkish domination was established in Con- 
stantinople, the mosques have generally been built after 
the general type of Santa Sophia (q. v.), having a Greek 
cross as the basis of their plan, and being enclosed in- 
stead of hypajthral. Everywhere the dome is one of 
the leading and most beautiful features of the mosques, 
which commonly consist of porticos surrounding an 
open square, in the centre of which is the tank or foun- 
tain for ablution. In the south-east is a kind of pul- 
pit (menber) for the imam; and in the direction in 



Great Mosque at Delhi, from the North-east. — From Fergussou’s Hand-Book of Architecture. 


ing done by his own hands. The site was a grave-yard 
shaded by date-trees, which was selected by the 1‘rophct 
■because his camel knelt opposite to it on his public entry 
into the city. The edifice was square and capacious, the 
walls of earth and brick, and the roof supported by the 
trunks of palm-trees and thatched with palm-leaves. 
It had three doors. A part of the building was assign- 
ed as a habitation to the poor among the faithfnl who 
had no other homes. In this mosque Mohammed was 
buried; and though the original edifice was long ago 
replaced by a larger structure, the temple still bears the 
name of Masjed el-Xehi, " the Mosque of the Drophct” 
(see Wellstcd, City of the Caliphs, i, 257 sq., 303 sq.). 
The most sacred mosque is the great temple of El-1 lam- 
ram at Mecca, enclosing the Kaaba (q.v.). For many 
centuries the mosques were fashioned after this one. It 
consists of a large court enclosed by colonnades, with 
a fountain in the centre, where ablutions are made be- 
fore prayer. On the side towards Mecca the colonnade 
is deeper. In the centre of this side is a niche (mih- 
rab), surmounted by a vaulted arch ; by the side of the 


which Mecca lies (see Keblaii) there is a niche (mihrab), 
towards which the faithful arc required to pray. Oppo- 
site the pulpit there is generally a platform (dikkeb) 
surrounded by a parapet, with a desk bearing the Ko- 
ran, from which portions are read to the congregation. 
In the imperial mosques at Constantinople there is a 
tribune (tnakswra), at the opposite side from the men- 
ber and the mihrab, reserved for the sole use of the sul- 
tan. In front of the mihrab is often another tribune 
(khfitab), from which the Imam (q. v.) pronounces 
prayer, and an elevated square platform (mastabah) 
from which criers repeat the calls to prayer. The im- 
perial mosque of Acluned in Constantinople is the only 
mosque that has six minarets, except the temple of El- 
llamrani in Mecca, to which Achnm] built, a seventh 
minaret, to quiet the complaint that he was attempting 
to outvie that holy sanctuary. 

Many of the mosques are adorned with all the charms 
of the Saracenic and Moorish architecture, having texts 
and passages from the Koran intertwined among the 
delicate ornamentation, to lead the miuds of the faithful 
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while waiting for the hour of public prayer. The Turk- 
ish mosques are generally quite plain in their interior 
ornamentation, though often very stately and grand in 
their exterior architectural effect. It is not customary 
for women to visit the mosques, and if they do they are 
separated from the male worshippers. The utmost so- 
lemnity and decorum are preserved during the service, 
although in the hours of the afternoon (when there is 
no worship) people are seen lounging, chatting, even en- 
gaged in their trade, in the interior of the sacred build- 
ing. On entering the mosque, the Moslem takes off his 
shoes, carries them in his left hand, sole to sole, and 
puts his right foot first over the threshold; he then per- 
forms the necessary ablutions, and finishes by putting 
his shoes and any arms he may have with him upon 
the matting before him. The congregation generally 
arrange themselves in rows parallel to that side of the 
mosque in which is the niche, and facing that side. 
The chief officer ol‘ a mosque is the Nazir (q. v.), un- 
der whom are two imams. There are, further, many 
persons attached to a mosque in a lower capacity, as 
Mueddins (q. v.), Bowwabs (door-keepers), etc., all of 
whom are paid, not by contributions levied upon the 
people, but from the funds of the mosque itself. The 
revenues of mosques are derived from lands. With 


their treasures, the sacredness of the place alone being 
sufficient protection. The former rigor by which un- 
believers were excluded from mosques under penalty 
of death has been of late years relaxed in some places. 

The finest specimens extant of Moslem architecture 
are thought to be the mosque at Mecca, the mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem (see Spencer’s Egypt and the Holy 
Land , Letter X), and the mosque at Medina, which 
three are considered also as peculiarly holy. The Jami 
Masjed, or Great Mosque, at Delhi (see preceding page), 
built by Shah-Jehan in 1631-37, is generally considered 
the noblest building ever erected for Mohammedan 
worship. (G. F. C.) 

Mosquito Territory (or Mosquitia). See 

Nicaragua. 

Moss, Charles, an Anglican prelate of some note, 
nephew of the following, flourished in the second half 
of the last century. H e was educated at Caius College, 
Oxford, where he was afterwards fellow, and entered 
holy orders about the middle of last century. After 
filling many important livings, among them the rectory 
of St. James’s and St. George’s, London, the archdeaconry 
of Colchester, etc., he was finally elevated to the epis- 
copate in 1766, and appointed to the see of St. David’s, 
from which he was transferred to the see of Bath and 



The Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, from the South-east. 


many of the larger mosques there are hospitals connect- 
ed, and public kitchens, in which food is prepared for 
the poor. 

To every mosque is also attached a school, in which 
reading of the Koran, at least, is taught; to every im- 
perial mosque is attached a college, and to the mosque 
of El-Azhan, in Cairo, is attached the great Moham- 
medan university of the world, which is attended by 
several thousand students from all parts of the Moham- 
medan world. To the imperial mosques in Constanti- 
nople are attached not only colleges, but also libraries, 
hospitals, asylums for the poor, khans for travellers, 
baths, and a small cemetery, with the tomb of the 
founder. The spacious courts containing these exten- 
sive benevolent and charitable establishments are 
adorned with trees and shrubbery and fountains. The 
whole is supported by endowments left by the sultan 
whose name they bear. Travellers, orphans, widows, 
■aud minors also find here a refuge, where they can leave 


Wells in 1774. He died in 1802. He wrote, Evidence 
of the Resurrection Cleared (Lond. 1744 and 1749, 8vo); 
and published many of his sermons in several series 
(Lond. 1750, 4to; 1756, 4to; 1764, 4to; 1769, 8vo; 1769, 
4to; 1772, 4to; 1776, 4to). A son of his, of like name, 
also figured prominently in the Church. He was bishop 
of Oxford from 1807 until his death in 1811. He pub- 
lished only a Fast Sermon (Lond. 1798, 4to). 

Moss, Robert, D.D., an English divine of distinc- 
tion, was born of estimable parentage at Gillingham, in 
Norfolk, in 1666. He w’as educated first at Norwich 
school, then at Benet College, Cambridge, in 1682 ; made 
there B.A. and fellow in 1685, and B.D. in 1690; and 
entering holy orders, acquired great reputation both as a 
disputant and preacher. He w r as preacher to the Society 
of Gray’s Inn, London, in 1698, and assistant preacher 
to Dr. Wake at St. James’s, Westminster, in 1699. He 
was also sw r orn chaplain, in three succeeding reigns, to 
king William, queen Anne, and George I ; and being one 
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of. the chaplains in waiting when queen Anne visited ' 
the University of Cambridge, April 5, 1705, he was then | 
created D.D. In 170-S he was invited by the parish- 
ioners of SSt. Lawrence Jewry, on the resignation of dean 
Stanhope, to accept their Tuesday lecture, which lie 
held till 17:17, and then resigned it on account of his 
growing inlirmities. In 1712, on the death of Dr. Rod- 
erick, he was nominated by the queen to the deanery 
of Fly, which was the highest but not the last promo- 
tion he obtained in the Church ; for in 1714 he was col- 
lated by Robinson, bishop of London, to (iliston, a small 
rectory on the eastern side of Hertfordshire. The gout 
deprived him of the use of his limbs for some of the last 
years of his life, and he died March 26, 1721). His char- 
acter may be seen in the preface to the eight volumes 
of his Sermons, which has usually been attributed to Dr. 
Snapc, and has even been ascribed to him by Mr. Mas- 
ters in his History of Bend College; but the credit of 
it has lately been transferred to Dr. Zachary Grey, who 
is now definitely known to have been the editor, and to 
have also written a Life of the dean, which has, how- 
ever, never been published. He left no works of inter- 
est to ns besides his sermons. He wrote a number of 
poems, among which the best are, In doctissimi Sher- 
locci librum nuper edit u in de usu aejine doni prophetici , 
nccnon prwdictionum maxime memorubilium per contin- 
uation ab initio usque steculorum seriem (1726): — .1 
brief and easy Paraphrase upon the triumphal Sony of 
Moses, Exodus, chap, xi\ from ver. 1 to ver. 20 : — A Len- 
ten Thought. See Gene r. Bioy. Diet. s. v. ; Ilook, Fccles. 
Biogr. s. v. ; Nichols, Anecdotes of Bowyer, p. 78 ; Bond. 
Gentleman's Magazine, lxxiii, 1 138. (J. 1 L W.) 

Mossom, Houkkt, a learned Irish prelate, who 
flourished in the second half of the 17th century, was 
born about the opening of that aira; entered holy or- 
ders, and, being a stanch royalist, suffered much in 
the civil wars ; but on the Restoration was made dean 
of Christ-church, Dublin, with which he held the bish- 
opric of Londonderry, where he died in 1 679. II is works 
are, The Preachers Tripartite (Loud. 1637, 1657, 1685, 
fol.) : — T ’ariie volloquendi Fonmtlm : — Xurratire of 
George Wild, Bishop of Derry (Loud. 1665, 4 to) : — Zion's 
Prospect in its First Vietc. lie also published some of 
his sermons, of which Bickcrsteth ( Christian Student) 
says that they arc “spiritual and evangelical.” See 
Harris’s Ware’s Ireland. 

Motazilites. See Mohammedan Sects, in this 
volume, p. 423, col. 2. 

Mote (Kap<f>oc, something dry), any small dry par- 
ticle, as of chaff, wood, etc. (Matt, vii, 3-5 ; Luke vi, 4 1 , 
42). Small faults or errors in others, discovered through 
the magnifying medium of prejudice, are likened by our 
Lord in these passages to a speck or splinter in the eye, 
which the censorious are fond of detecting, though 
guilty of more serious offences themselves, aptly com- 
pared to a beam (<Wr>c) (see Winckler, in A nimadrers. 
Philol. iii, 803 sq.). The proverb was a familiar one 
with the Hebrews (see Buxtorf, Lex. Babb. col. 2080). 
See Kye. 

Motett, a term applied to two different forms of 
Church musical composition. 1. A sacred cantata, con- 
sisting of several unconnected movements, as a solo, 
trio, chorus, fugue, etc. 2. A choral composition, gen- 
erally also of a sacred character, beginning with an in- 
troduction in the form of a song, perhaps with figura- 
tive accompaniment; alter which follow several fugue 
subjects, with their expositions, the whole ending either 
with the exposition of the last subject, a repetition of 
the introduction, or a special fund subject. A motett 
differs in this respect from a double or triple fugue, that 
the subjects never appear simultaneously, but are intro- 
duced one after the other. In one form of the motett, 
the successive phrases of an entire chorale arc treated 
as so many fugal subjects. The subject is taken from 
the psalms or hymns of the Church. “Motett" seems to 
have been originally synonymous with anthem, and was 


then probably accompanied only by the organ, which is 
now no longer the case in Roman Catholic churches, all 
kinds of musical instruments being used in it. 

Moth (— “, ash, so called from its causing garments 
to fall in pieces, Job iv, 19; xiii, 2*; xxvii, 18: Psa. 
xxxix, 11 ; Isa. 1, 9; li, 8; llos. v, 12; Sept, and Yulg. 
everywhere [except in the Psalms, where they have 
apci\vi), aranea ] render tr/yg, tinea ; like the X. T., 
Matt, vi, 19, 20; Luke xii, 23; with which may be 
compared the IIeb. CO, sas, from its leaping, Isa. li, 8; 
Sept. (T/yc, Yulg. tinea, Auth. Yers. “worm;” the word 
r , //£ also occurs in the term oiirofipioroc, “moth-eaten,' ” 
Jas, v, 2), the name of a well-known insect, which, in 
its caterpillar state, is very destructive to clothing. 
The tribe of moths is called by naturalists Phalana, and 
is said- to contain more than 1500 species. Limucns, 
under the order Lepidoptera, genus Phalaena, gives the 
species of moths — Tinea tapetzella, T. pellionella. and T. 
recurvaria sarcitella — as peculiarly destructive to wool- 
len clothes, furs, etc. The egg of the moth, being de- 
posited on the fur or cloth, produces a very small, shin- 
ing insect, which immediately forms a house for itself 
by cuttings from the cloth. It eats away tic nap, 
weakens or destroys the thread, and finally ruins the 
fabric. Moths tlv abroad only in the evening and night, 
differing in this respect from the tribe of butterflies, 
which lly only by day. Some of the species of moths 
feed on the leaves of plants. The “moth" par emi- 
nence is an insect of the order Lepidoptera, which pos- 
sess four wings covered with minute tessellated scales, 
and of the tribe Xoctuma, in which the antenna; (or 
“horns”) are drawn out to a fine point. The genus 
Tinea in this division consists of small species, with the 
fore-wings long and narrow, and the head covered with 
coarse hairs. It includes a large number of species, 
several of which are noted 
for their destructiveness to 
clothes, woollen stuffs, furs, 
specimens of natural his- . 
tory in museums, and corn 
in granaries. The most 
pertinacious are T. pellio- 
nella and T. tapetzella, 
which feed on cloth; and 
these, from their abun- 
dance, and from their mi- 
nuteness enabling them to 
penetrate into drawers and 
wardrobes, arc but too well known in every household. 
The identity of this with the Biblical insect is apparent 
from the terms by which it is rendered in the Sept, 
(comp. Thcophrast. Hist. plant, i, 16) and Yulg. (comp. 
Pliny, Xat. Hist, xi, 41). “The following allusions to 
the moth occur in Scripture— to its being produced in 
clothes: ‘For from garments cometli a moth’ (Keclus. 
xlii, 13); to its well-known fragility: ‘Mortal men are 
crushed before the moth’ (Job iv, 19), which words 
really mean (so the Sept.) * Like as ("JS^, comp. 1 Sam. 
i, 10) the moth is crushed’ (comp. Plautus. Cistell. i, 1. 
73); but others take the phrase actively, ‘As a moth 
consumes clothing’ (so the Yulg.). The allusion to ‘the 
house of the moth’ (Job xxvii, 18) seems to refer plainly 
to the silky, spindle-shaped case, covered with detached 
hairs ami particles of wool, made and inhabited by the 
larva of the Tinea sarcitella; or to the felled case or 
tunnel formed by the larva of the Tinea pillionella ; or 
to the arched gallery formed by eating through wool by 
the larva of the Tinea tapetzella. References occur to 
the destructiveness of the elothcs-moth : * As a garment 
that is moth-eaten’ (Job xiii, 28); 'The moth shall eat 
them up’ (Isa. 1, 9); ‘The moth shall eat them tip like a 
garment’ (li, 8); ‘I will be to F pi i mini as a moth,’ i. e. 
will secretly consume him (llos. v, 12); comp. Matt, vi, 
19, 20; Luke xii, 33; Jas. v, 2. metaphorically ; and 
Feelns. xix, 3— ‘Moths and worms shall have him that 



Moth (enlarged view and 
actual size). 
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cleave th to harlots/ but the better reading is at'ixy, 
‘r'ot ten ness.’ Since the ‘treasures’ of the Orientals, in 
ancient times, consisted partly of ‘garments, both new 
and old’ (Matt, xiii, 52; and comp. Josh, vii, 21 ;. Judg. 
xiv, 12), the ravages of the clothes-moth afforded them 
"a lively emblem of destruction. Their treasures also 
consisted partly of com laid up in barns, etc. (Luke xii, 
IS, 2-1) ; and it has been supposed that the fipuoig, 
translated ‘rust/ joined with the mjq in Matt, vi, 19, 20, 
refers also to some species of moth, etc., probably in the 
larva state, which destroys corn. Kuinol says the ‘cur- 
c.ulio, or corn-worm/ the larva of the Tinea granella, is 
injurious to corn. Compare the Roman phrase blatta et 
tinea. Moths, like fleas, etc., amid other more imme- 
diate purposes of their existence, incidentally serve as 
a stimulus to human industry and cleanliness; for, by a 



a. Larva in a case constructed out of the substance on which it is feeding. 
b. Case cut at the ends. c. Case cut open by the larva for enlarging it. 
d, t. The perfect insect. 


remarkable discrimination in her instinct, the parent 
moth never deposits her eggs in garments frequently 
overlooked or kept clean. Indeed, the most remarkable 
of all proofs of animal intelligence is to be found in the 
larvte of the water-moth, which get into straws, and ad- 
just the weight of their case so that it can always float: 
when too heavy they add a piece of stralv or wood, and 
when too light a bit of gravel ( Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, i, 42)” (Kitto). “The Tinea pel- 
lionella, the larva of which constructs a portable case 
out of the substance on which it feeds, and is very par- 
tial to feathers, certainly occurs in Asia Minor, and we 
may safely conclude that it and biselliata (an abundant 
species often found in horse-hair linings of chairs) will 
be found in any old furniture-warehouse at Jerusalem” 
(Smith). A detailed account of the habits of these in- 
sects may be found in Rennie’s Insect Architecture (Lond. 
1857), p. 220 sq. See Worm. 

Motlie, Pierre Lambert he la. See Lamothe. 

Mothe le Vayer, Francois he la, a French 
sceptical philosopher, was born at Paris in 1586, was so 
well educated that he was a favorite of the great car- 
dinal ministers Richelieu and Mazarin, and was ap- 
pointed through their favor counsellor of the state 
and tutor to the duke of Anjou, brother of king Louis 
XIV. La Mothe was a moral and temperate man — by no 
means a common case at the French court of that pe- 
riod. He became so interested in the study of history 
that he abandoned everything for it, and so generally 
esteemed was he that he was crowned with distinc- 
tions in all circles which he entered. In 1639 he was 
made a member of the Academy. La Mothe was nearly 
fifty years old before he published his first work : yet, 
once entered into the authors’ lists, he contributed some- 
thing regularly every year until his death in 1672. He 
fought with wit and satirical humor against the life led 
by the court, and the licentiousness to which the people 
of that century gave their sanction. In his philosophy 
he inclined to scepticism, applying the arguments of the 
ancient sceptics especially to theology, limiting the lat- 
ter to the sphere of simple faith, lie exemplified his 
views in his work De la Yertu des Pa'iens, ou Cinq dia- 
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logues fails a limitation des anciens par Iloratius Tur~ 
hero (Mons, 1671, 12mo; 1673, 8vo; and a new edition, 
Augmentee (Tune refutation de laphilos. sceptique ou pre- 
• servatif contre le Pyrrhonisms par Mr. J. M. Kahle 
[Berlin, 1704, 2 vols. 8vo]). In the first dialogue he de- 
fends scepticism in the style of Sextus with much show 
of learning. He treats of the variety and contradic- 
tions of human opinions, morals, and habits, wherefrom 
he comes to deduct the doctrine that there is nothing 
certain, and for the welfare in common not even a com- 
mon binding law of morals. In his second dialogue he 
speaks about the variety of nourishment and beverage, 
and the different customs at repasts; of the conception 
of love, and takes ground in favor of what would now 
amount to the doctrine of free love, which he calls his 
sacred and divine philosophy. He recommends in his 
third dialogue a philosophic solitary life. The fourth 
dialogue contains a satirical praise of the ass, aiming 
thus sarcastically to reprimand the folly of his century. 
His fifth dialogue treats of the several religions, and 
he comes therein to the conclusion that there cannot be 
anything certain obtained by it; but he speaks here 
only in regard to the religion of reason, and says that 
positive religion possesses the principles of faith in rev- 
elation, which can be only gotten by God’s grace, and 
must ever be above all reason. Mr. Arnauld, the learned 
theologian, answered La Mothe in a tract entitled De 
la Necessite de la Foi en Jesus Christ, which ably re- 
futes the foolish reasonings of La Mothe, and yet treats 
the author with great consideration, as he deserved. 
La Mothe died in 1672. The rest of his works are of 
very little importance ; they were published by his son 
at Paris in 1653; 2d ed. 1669; 3d ed. (3 vols. fol.) in 
1684. This last edition is the most complete. Yet 
the best edition was got up in Germany at Dresden 
(1756-59, 14 vols. 8vo). See Etienne, Essai sur La 
Mothe le Vayer (1849) ; Bayle, 1 list. Diet. s. v. ; Hal- 
lam, Introd. to Lit. Hist, (see Index in vol. ii, Harper’s 
edition). (J.H.W.) 

Mother (DX, em, a primitive word ; Gr. pijrrjp ; but 
mother-in-law is Pl-fl, chamoth' ; once PI PH, chothe'- 
neth , Deut. xxvii, 23 ; Gr. irevSe pci). “ The superiority 
of the Hebrew over all other contemporaneous systems 
of legislation and of morals is strongly shown in the 
higher estimation of the mother in the Jewish family, 
as contrasted with modern Oriental, as well as ancient 
Oriental and classical usage. See Woman. The king’s 
mother, as appears in the case of Bathsheba, was treated 
with especial honor (1 Kings ii, 19; Exod. xx, 12; Lev. 
xix, 3; Deut. v, 16; xxi, 18, 21; Prov. x, 1; xv, 20; 
xvii, 25; xxix, 15; xxxi, 1, 30)” (Smith). “When 
the father had more than one wife, the son seems to 
have confined the title of ‘ mother’ to his real mother, 
by which he distinguished her from the other wives of 
his father. Hence the source of Joseph’s peculiar in- 
terest in Benjamin is indicated in Gen. xliii, 29 by his 
being ‘ his mother’s son.’ The other brethren were the 
sons of his father by other wives. Nevertheless, when 
this precision was not necessary, the step-mother was 
sometimes styled mother. Thus Jacob (Gen. xxxvii, 
10) speaks of Leah as Joseph’s mother, for his real 
mother had long been dead. The step-mother was, 
however, more properly distinguished from the womb- 
mother by the name of ‘father’s wife.’ The word 
‘ mother’ Avas also, like father, brother, sister, era- 
ployed by the Hebrews in a somewhat wider sense than 
is usual with us. It is used of a grandmother (1 Kings 
xv, 10), and even of any female ancestor (Gen. iii, 20) ; 
of a benefactress (Judg. v, 7), and as expressing inti- 
mate relationship (Job xvii, 14). In Hebrew, as in Eng- 
lish, a nation is considered as a mother, and individu- 
als as her children (Isa. 1, 1 ; Jer. 1, 12; Ezek. xix, 2; 
Hos. ii, 4; iv, 5); so our ‘mother-country/ which is 
quite as good as ‘ father-land/ which we seem beginning 
to copy from the Germans. Large and important cities 
are also called mothers, i. e. ‘ mother-cities’ (comp, me- 
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tropolU , from the Greek), with reference to the depend- 
ent towns and villages (2 Sam. xx, 19), or even to the 
inhabitants, who are called her children (Isa. iii, 12; 
xlix, 23). ‘ The parting of the way, at the head of two 
ways’ (Ezek. xi, 21), is in the Hebrew ‘the mother of 
the way,’ because out of it the two ways arise as daugh- 
ters. In Job i, 21 the earth is indicated as the common 
‘mother, to whose bosom all mankind must return”' 
(Kitto). The term is also applied to a city as the par- 
ent or source of wickedness and abominations; as “Bab- 
vlon the Great, the mother of harlots” (Kev. xvii, 5). I 
The Church, as the Bride, is spoken of as the mother of 
believers (Isa. xlix, 14-22; lvi, 8-13; I'sa. Ixxxvii, 5, 
G; Gal. iv, 22, 21); and the sentiment, at once so mild 
and so tender, which unites the mother to her child is 
often alluded to in the sacred volume to illustrate the 
love of God to his people (Isa. xliv, 1-8; lvi, G— 14 ; 1 
Cor. iii, 1, 2; 1 Thess. ii, 7 ; 2 Cor. xi, 2). See Child. 

Mother -Church (Latin, Matrix Ecclesia) is a 
term which has been used in various significations. 
The ancient Christians used this denomination of a 
Church in different senses. First, they understood by 
it an original Church, planted immediately by some 
one of the apostles, and from which others were after- 
wards derived and propagated. In this sense the Church 
of Jerusalem is called the mother of all churches in the 
world by the second General Council of Constantinople ; 
and Arles was the mother-church of France, because sup- 
posed to be planted by Trophimus, the apostles’ mis- 
sionary, and first bishop of that place. Secondly, a 
mother -church denotes a metropolis, or the principal 
church of a single province; as in some of the African 
canons, where matrix is sometimes used for the pri- 
mate’s see, to which the other bishops were to have re- 
course for judgment and decision of controversies. ‘ But, 
thirdly, most commonly it signifies a cathedral, or bish- 
op’s church, which was usually termed the < ireat Church, 
the Catholic Church, and the Principal See, in opposi- 
tion to the lesser tituli, or parish churches, committed 
to simple presbyters. Ecclesia matrix, or mother-church, 
is opposed to diaecesana, or diocesan church ; though by 
their ambiguity they are often confounded, and mis- 
taken for one another. See Broughton, Bibliotheca Uis- 
torico-Sacra , ii, 1-15. 

Mother of God. The Virgin Mary is sometimes 
so styled by Christians of all denominations. There is, 
however, a disinclination to the use of this expression 
because Humanists have given to Mary a place which 
the Scriptures do not warrant us in assigning her. ‘‘The 
Virgin Marv,” says Pearson (On the Creed), “is fre- 
quently styled the Mother of Jesus in the language 
of the evangelists, and by Elisabeth, particularly, the 
mother of her Lord, as also by the general consent of 
the Church, because he that was born of her was God 
( Deipara ); which, being a compound title, begun in 
the Greek Church, was resolved into its parts by the 
Latins, and so the Virgin was plainly named the Mother 
of God,” Protestants admit that the Virgin Mary is 
the mother of God, but protest against the conclusion 
that she is on that account to be treated with peculiar 
honor, or to be worshipped; for this expression is used 
not to exalt her, but to assert unequivocally the divin- 
ity of her Son: he whom she brought forth was Gml, 
and therefore she is the bringer forth or mother of God. 
The term was first brought prominently forward at the 
Council of Ephesus, when it was deemed necessary by 
the Church to prevent giving Mary a station above 
that of her Son Jesus the Christ. In the Protestant 
world there is among the common people a hesitancy to 
the use of it, “because,” as Hook has well put it. “bv 
the subtlety of the Ilomish controversialists, it has been 
so used, or rather misused, as to make it seem to confer 
peculiar honor and privileges upon the Virgin Mary. 
The primitive Christians, like ourselves, were contented 
with speaking of the Virgin as 1 the mother of my Lord;’ 
and this phrase sufficed until, as we have seen, heretics 


arose who understood the word Lord in an inferior sense, 
and then it became necessary to assert that God and 
Lord, as applied to our blessed Saviour, arc synonymous 
terms. And sound theologians will still occasionally use 
the term Mother of God, lest Nestorianism should be 
held unconsciously by persons who wish to be orthodox ; 
and people forget the great truth expressed by Paul that 
‘God purchased the Church with his own blood; and 
that Christ is over all, God blessed forever.’ ” See, how- 
( ever, the article Makiolatky in this Cyclopaedia, vol. v. 

Mother of God, Congregation of the, a 
monastic order instituted about 1574 at Lucca, in Tus- 
cany, by John Leonardi. Their purpose is to save the 
lost of all conditions by any and all spiritual means, as 
the preaching of the Gospel, catechetical instruction, 
and visiting. They especially aim to reach the sick 
and the dying, and make the hospitals their princi- 
pal lields of labor. Their founder was particularly de- 
voted to the mother of Christ, and he provided in the ■ 
constitution of the order that every day at 1 P.M. the 
litanies of the Holy Virgin be recited, and other like 
religions devotions be paid to her memory. The order 
was approved by pope Clement VIII in 1505, and con- 
firmed by pope Paul V. Pope Gregory XV, anxious to 
spread the order throughout Italy, permitted its mem- 
bers to take the three monastics vows. Their dress is 


du Clerge seculier et regulier (Amst. 171G), iii, 123-125. 



Habit of a Mouk of the “Congregation of the Mother 
of God." 

Mother Goddess (Latin, Mater dea). The pa- 
gans gave the name of mother to certain goddesses of 
the lirst rank, particularly to Cybclc, Ceres, Juno, and 
Vesta. Cicero speaks of a famous temple erected in the 
city of Engyum, in Sicily, to the Great Mother, or sim- 
ply The Mothers. Concerning this temple, the Engy- 
ans entertained a strange superstition. It was confi- 
dently affirmed that certain goddesses, called The Moth- 
ers, frequently appeared there. They relate a story 
of one Nieius, a man of wit, and a considerable person 
of the city, who had frequently laughed at this pre- 
tended apparition. One day, as he was haranguing in 
public, he fell down, roared like a madman, and rent 
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his clothes in pieces. Upon this he was thought 
possessed by the furies, and every one acknowledged 
the vengeance of the injured goddesses. However, it 
was found afterwards that this was only a pretended 
delirium, and an expedient to deliver himself out of the 
hands of his persecutors, who had thoughts of destroy- 
ing him, under pretence of punishing him for his im- 
piety in denying the apparition of The Mothers; for, 
being suffered to go out of the city, he made his escape 
to the Homan general Marcellus. In that temple were 
shown javelins and brazen helmets, with inscriptions 
which made some believe that Murunes and Ulysses had 
consecrated these to the goddesses styled The Mothers. 
See Uroughton, Bibliotheca Ilistorico-Sacra , ii, 145. 

Mothering Sunday (or Midlent Sunday), 

supposed to be the day on which, in popish times, peo- 
ple visited the mother-church and made their annual 
offering. In more recent times children and servants 
in England obtain leave to visit their parents on this 
day. This custom, according to some, originated in 
this Sunday being the Dominica Rpfectionis , or Sunday 
of Hefreshment, the gospel for the day being the record 
of the miraculous banquet to the five thousand in the 
desert. On that day the guests used to eat frumenty, 
consisting of whole grains of wheat, boiled in milk, and 
sweetened and spiced. 

Motive, that which moves, excites, or invites the 
mind to volition. It may be one thing singly, or many 
things conjointly. Some call it a faculty of the mind, 
by which we pursue good and avoid evil. Aristotle de- 
fines motive thus: “The deliberate preference by which 
we are moved to act, and not the object for the sake of 
which we act, is the principle of action ; and desire and 
reason, which is for the sake of something, is the origin 
of deliberate preference” (Ethic, lib. vi, cap. 2). Kant 
distinguishes between the subjective principle of appe- 
tition, which he calls the mobile or spring (die Trieb- 
fedc-r), and the objective principle of the will, which he 
calls motive or determining reason (beweggrund) ; hence 
the difference between subjective ends , to which we are 
pushed by natural disposition, and objective ends, which 
are common to us with all beings endowed with reason 
(Willm, Hist, de la Philosoph. AUemande, i, 857). This 
seems to be the difference expressed in French between 
mobile and motif. “A motive is an object so operating 
upon the mind as to produce either desire or aversion” 
(lord Karnes, Essay on Liberty and Necessity). “ By 
motive ,” says Edwards ( Inquiry , pt. i, § 2), “ I mean the 
whole of that which moves, excites, or invites the mind 
to volition, whether that be one thing singly, or many 
things conjunctlv. Many particular things may concur 
and unite their strength to induce the mind; and when 
it is so, alt together are, as it were, one complex motive. 

. . . Whatever is a motive, in this sense, must be some- 
thing that is extant in the view or apprehension of the 
understanding, or perceiving faculty. Nothing can in- 
duce or invite the mind to will or act anything any fur- 
ther than it is perceived, or is in some way or other in 
the mind’s view; for what is wholly unperceivcd, and 
perfectly out of the mind’s view, cannot affect the mind 
at all.” Hence it has been common to distinguish mo- 
tives as external or objective, and as internal or subjective. 
Iiegarded objectively, motives are those external objects 
or circumstances which, when contemplated, give rise 
to views or feelings which prompt or influence the will. 
Iiegarded subjectively, motives are those internal views 
or feelings which arise on the contemplation of exter- 
nal objects or circumstances. In common language, the 
terra motive is applied indifferently to the external ob- 
ject and to the state of mind to which the apprehen- 
sion or contemplation of it may give rise. The expla- 
nation of Edwards includes both. Dr. Reid (Coi't'e- 
spondence prefixed to his lUor&s, p.87) said that he “un- 
derstood a motive, when applied to a human being, to 
be that for the sake of which he acts, and therefore that 
what he never was conscious of can no more be a motive 1 


' to determine his will than it can be an argument to de- 
termine his judgment.” “This is Aristotle’s definition 
(ro ireica ov) of end or final cause ; and as a synonym? 
for end or final cause the term motive had been long 
exclusively employed” (Sir Win. Hamilton). In Dr. 
Reid’s Essays on the Active Powers he says, “Every- 
thing that can be called a motive is addressed either to 
the animal or the rational part of our nature.” Here 
the word motive is applied objectively to those external 
things which, when contemplated, affect our intelli- 
gence or our sensitivity. But in the very next sen- 
tence he has said, “ motives of the former kind are com- 
mon to us with the brutes.” Here the word motii'e is 
applied subjectively to those internal principles of onr 
nature — such as appetite, desire, passion, etc. — which 
are excited by the contemplation of external objects, 
adapted and addressed to them. But, in order to a 
more precise use of the term motive, let it be noted that, 
in regard to it, there are three things clearly distin- 
guishable, although it may not be common nor easy 
always to speak of them distinctively. These arc, the 
external object, the internal principle, and the state or 
affection of mind resulting from the one being addressed 
to the other. For example, bread or food of any kind 
is the external object, which is adapted to an internal 
principle which is called appetite, anil hunger or the 
desire for food is the internal feeling, which is excited 
or allayed, as the circumstances may be, by the present- 
ment of the external object to the internal principle. 
In popular language, the term motive might be applied 
to any one of these three; and it might be said that the 
motive for such an action was bread, appetite, or hunger. 
But, strictly speaking, the feeling of hunger was the 
motive; it was that, in the preceding state of mind, 
which disposed or inclined the agent to act in one way 
rather than in any other. The same may be said of 
motives of every kind. In every case there may be ob- 
served the external object, the internal principle, and 
the resultant state or affection of mind; and the term 
motive may be applied, separately and successively, to 
any one of them; bur, speaking strictly, it should be 
applied to the determining state or affection of mind 
which arises from a principle of human nature having 
been addressed by an object adapted to it ; because it is 
this state or affection of mind which prompts to action. 
The motive of an agent, in some particular action, may 
be said to have been injury, or resentment , or anger — 
meaning by the first of these words the wrong behavior 
of another; by the second, the principle in human 
nature affected by such behavior; and by the third, 
the resultant state of mind in the agent. When it is 
said that a man acted j)rudenily, this may intimate that 
his conduct was in accordance with the rules of propri- 
ety and prudence; or that he adopted it after careful 
consideration and forethought, or from a sense of the 
benefit and advantage to be derived from it. I 11 like 
manner, when it is said that a man acted conscientiously, 
it may mean that the particular action was regarded 
not as a matter of interest, but of duty, or that his 
moral faculty approved of it as right, or that he felt 
himself under a sense of obligation to do it. I 11 all 
these cases the term motive is strictly applicable to the 
terminating state or affection of mind which immedi- 
ately precedes the volition or determination to act. To 
the question, therefore, whether motive means some- 
thing in the mind or out of it, it is replied that what 
moves the will is something in the preceding state of 
mind. The state of mind may have reference to some- 
thing out of the mind. But what is out of the mind 
must be apprehended or contemplated — must be brought 
within the view of the mind, before it can in any way 
affect it. It is only in a secondary or remote sense, 
therefore, that external objects or circumstances can be 
called motives , or be said to move the will. Motives 
are, strictly speaking, subjective — as they are internal 
states or affections of mind in the agent. Motives may 
be called subjective, not only in contradistinction to the 
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external objects ami circumstances which may be the 
occasion of them, but also in regard to the different ef- 
fect which the same objects and circumstances may 
have, not only upon different individuals, but even 
upon the same individuals, at different times. A man 
of slow and narrow intellect is unable to perceive the 
value or importance of an object when presented to him, 
or the propriety and advantage of a course of conduct 
that may be pointed out to him, so clearly or so quickly 
as a man of large and vigorous intellect. The conse- 
quence will be that, with the same motives (objectively 
considered) presented to them, the one may remain in- 
different and indolent in reference to the advantage 
held out, while the other will at once apprehend and 
pursue it. A man of cold and dull affections will con- 
template a spectacle of pain or want without feeling 
any desire or making any exertion to relieve it; while 
he whose sensibilities arc more acute and lively will in- 
stantly be moved to the most active and generous ef- 
forts. An injury done to one man will rouse him at 
once to a frenzy of indignation, which will prompt 
him to the most extravagant measures of retaliation or 
revenge; while in another man it will only give rise to 
a moderate feeling of resentment. An action which 
will be contemplated with horror by a man of tender 
conscience will be done without compunction by him 
whose moral sense has not been sufficiently exercised 
to discover between good and evil. In short, anything 
external to the mintl will be mollified in its effect ac- 
cording to the constitution and training of the different 
minds within the view of which it may be brought. 
Not only may the same objects differently affect differ- 
ent minds, but also the same minds, at different times 
or under different circumstances. He who is suffering 
the pain of hunger may be tempted to steal in order to 
satisfy his hunger, but he who has bread enough and to 
spare is under no such temptation. A sum of money 
which might be sufficient to bribe one man would be no 
trial to the honesty of another. Under the impulse of 
any violent passion, considerations of prudence and pro- 
priety have not the same weight as in calmer moments. 
The young are not so cautious, in circumstances of dan- 
ger and difficulty, as those who have attained to greater 
age and experience. Objects appear to us in very dif- 
ferent colors in health and in sickness, in prosperity 
and in adversity, in society and in solitude, in prospect 
and in possession. Jt would thus appear that motives 
are in their nature subjective, in their inllucnce individ- 
ual, and in their issue variable. 

There are two points which render this interesting 
topic of metaphysical philosophy or psychology also an 
important one in theology. See Will. 

1. The Extent to which Motives control Volition. — On 
this question there are essentially two theories. («) 
That the will itself determines the force or prevalence 
of the motives. This is not done by any previous voli- 
tion, but in the act of choosing among the various mo- 
tives, i. e. in selecting between the different courses to 
which these motives prompt. This is the only theory 
that leaves the will absolutely free, and fully vindicates 
moral character. For Cicero has long since observed 
that “if the things which move the will arc not in our 
own power, then neither our actions nor our volitions 
are free, and there is no room for praise or blame.” Sec 
Lmr-urv. ( b ) That the motives control the will, so as 
to produce volitions according to their relative force. 
This is argued, either (1) on the materialistic (i.e. phys- 
ical or mechanical) ground alleged by Hobbes, Collins, 
and others, that there is a natural law regulating un- 
erringly and necessarily these processes, external and 
oftentimes independent of the subject himself; or (2) 
on the basis of a moral necessity, assumed by Edwards 
ami his followers, whereby the actual mental condition 
of the subject (i. e. his desires, etc.) dictates the direc- 
tion of the volitions. On the other hand, conscious- 
ness, no less than Scripture (e. g. especially Horn, vii, 
15-23), most unequivocally declares that we arc capa- 


ble of selecting a course contrary to our most urgent in- 
clinations, and conscience pronounces us guilty because 
we suffer our evil passions to overcome our will. Did 
not our judgment (otherwise called conscience or the 
moral sense) thus step in to cast a weight into the scale, 
and, moreover, were not the prevenient grace of God 
ever ready to aid us “both to will and to do” what 
is right, it might indeed remain doubtful whether the 
will of fallen creatures at least could freely determine 
in the presence of violent emotion or habitual predilec- 
tion. See Inability. 

The phrase “the strongest motive” contains an am- 
biguity which has led to great confusion in this contro- 
versy. If those who use it merely mean those induce- 
ments which are usually most efficacious in moving 
men, then it is irrelevant to the present issue, because 
some persons at all times, and all persons at some times, 
are proof against those influences which are most sure 
to incite other individuals or under other circumstances. 
So proverbially is this the case that human conduct is 
of all things the most uncertain to predict in particular 
cases. If, on the other hand, as is more exact, the 
phrase is employed to designate those considerations 
which arc so peculiarly adapted to the mental state of 
the person at the time as to effect an inclination of the 
will accordingly, then there still remains this fallacy in 
the expression, namely, that the strength of the motives 
really depends upon the moral condition of the subject 
himself, of which condition the will itself forms a large 
(indeed a preponderating) element. Hence we term 
persons “obstinate,” “stubborn,” “headstrong,” “self- 
willed,” etc., or the reverse. See Volition. 

2. The doctrine that “ the character of the motives de- 
termines the moral quality of an act" would be more 
correctly stated thus: “The purpose of the actor deter- 
mines his moral character in any given case.” There 
is hardly any specific act (unless perhaps we except 
idolatry) which may not be praiseworthily performed 
under certain circumstances and for right ends. Thus 
homicide may be murder or execution in altered eases; 
sexual connection is the legitimate privilege of matri- 
mony or the illicit indulgence of licentiousness: the use 
of the name of God may be either a lawful oath, or de- 
vout prayer, or profanity, according to the intent of the 
invocation. Nor is this axiom tantamount to the maxim 
condemned in Scripture (Horn, iii, 8), and justly scouted 
under the popular name of “Jesuitism,” that “ the end 
justijies the means' ’ Not only the end in view, but all 
the means employed to accomplish that end, must be 
tested with the same scrupulous care by a comparison 
with the identical standard of rectitude, the revealed 
will of God, by which alone the moral quality of the 
motive of him who seeks to effect the one or make use 
of the other is to be ultimately and surely determined. 
Thus while the intention of the party acting vindicates 
or condemns him in the act, the propriety of the act it- 
self is to be tried by a more unerring external tribunal. 
Hence also a crime or good act meant, but (through un- 
avoidable liindcrancc) not executed, is, in t lie eye of di- 
vine justice, accounted as guilt or virtue (Matt, v, 22, 
28; 2 Cor. iii, 12; 1 John iii, 15). See Mokals. 

See Edwards, On the 1 i 'ill, p. 7, 8, 124, 250. 381 ; Top- 
lady, lTorAvf, ii, 41, 42; Duck, Theal. I)ict. s. v. ; Hamil- 
ton, Metaphysics, p. 092 sq., 129, 55G sq. ; Watson, Theo - 
loyical Institutes, ii, 439 sq. ; Krauth’s Fleming's \’ocab- 
ulary if Philos, s. v. 

Mott, William F., an American philanthropist of 
some note, was born in New York City in 1818. Mr. 
Mott commenced life with moderate means, but. being 
honest and of frugal habits, amassed an ample fortune, 
which lie spent for the relief of the poor and needy. 1 le 
made large contributions to the philanthropic institu- 
tions of his native place; among them, to the City Dis- 
pensary, the House of Uefugc, the Colored Orphan Asy- 
lum, and Woman’s Hospital. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. He died in New York in 
18G7, 
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Motzer, Daniel, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Perry County, Pa., Aug. 16, 1817. He graduated at 
Jefferson College, Pa. ; studied theology in the Western 
Seminary, Alleghany, Pa.; was licensed by Carlisle Pres- 
bytery in 1848, and in 1849 was ordained and installed 
pastor of the church at Cold Spring, N. J. He subse- 
quently served the churches of Madison and Adams’s 
Mill, Muskingum County, Ohio, and near Warrenton, 
Fauquier County, Va., and lastly the Nealsville and 
Darnestown churches, in Montgomery County, Md. He 
died Nov. 1, 1864. Mr. Motzer was a scriptural and ed- 
ifying preacher, an untiring and affectionate pastor, and 
a kind and true friend. He felt a deep interest in the 
mental and religious training of the young, and the in- 
terests of the parochial school were very dear to his 
heart. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 131. 
(J.L.S.) 

Moulding, a general term applied to all the varie- 
ties of outline or contour given to the angles of the 
various subordinate parts and features of buildings, 
whether projections or cavities, such as cornices, capi- 
tals. bases, door and window jambs and heads, etc. The 
regular mouldings of Classical architecture are, the Fil- 
let, or list ; the Astragal, or bead; the Cyma reversa, or 
ogee; the Cyma recta, or cyma; the Cavetto; the Ovo- 
lo; the Scotia, or trochilus; and the Torus: each of 
these admits of some variety of form, and there is con- 
siderable difference in the manner of working them be- 
tween the Greeks and Homans. (See those terms.) 
The mouldings in classical architecture are frequently 
enriched by being cut into leaves, eggs, and tongues, 
or other ornaments, and sometimes the larger members 
have running patterns of honeysuckle or other foliage 
carved on them in low relief; the upper moulding of 
cornices is occasionally ornamented with a series of pro- 
jecting lions’ heads. 

In mediaeval architecture the diversities in the pro- 
portions and arrangements of the mouldings are very 
great, and it is scarcely possible to do more than point 
out a few of the leading and most characteristic varieties. 

In the Norman style the plain mouldings consist al- 



Binham, Norfolk. Norwich Cathedral. 



Peterborough Cathedral. Peterborough Cathedral. 


most entirely of rounds and hollows, variously com- 
bined, with an admixture of splays, and a few fillets. 
The rich mouldings, however, are very various, one of 
the most marked being the constant recurrence of 
mouldings broken into zigzag lines, and forming what 
is called the Zigzag or Chevron moulding: it has not 
been very clearly ascertained at what period this kind 
of decoration was first introduced, but it was certainly 
not till some considerable time after the commencement 
of the style; when once adopted, it became more com- 
mon than any other ornament. A series of grotesque 
heads placed in a hollow moulding, called Beak-heads, 
with their tongues or beaks lapping over a large bead 
or torus, was also very common. The Hatch moulding 



Westminster Hall, A.D. 1097. 


is also not uncommon, and is found early in the style, 
as it can be cut conveniently without the aid of a ehisel, 
with the pick only. The other favorite mouldings of 
the Norman style are the Billet mouldings, both square 
and round, the Lozenge, the Nail-head, the Pellet ,. the 
Chain, the Cable, and the Rose, of all which illustrations 
are here given. There may also be mentioned the Star, 



Square Lillet.— St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. 



Round Billet.— Binham Priory, Norfolk. 



Lozenge. — Tickencote, Rutland. 



Fail- head . — Ely Cathedral. 



Pellet.— Ifflej', Oxford. 



Chain. — St. William’s Chapel, York. 



Cable. — Romsev, Hants. 



Rose .— Iffley Church, Oxfordshire. 


the Billeted Cable, the Nebule, the Studded, the Indented, 
the Scalloped, the Fir-cone, the Double Cone, the Dove- 
tail, the Embattled, the. Open Heart, and the Antique. 

In the Early English style the plain mouldings be- 
come lighter, and are more boldly cut than in the Nor- 
man; the varieties are not very great, and in arches, 
jambs of doors, windows, etc., they are very commonly 
so arranged that if they are circumscribed by a line 
drawn to touch the most prominent points of their 
contour it will be found to form a succession of rec- 
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tangular recesses. They gener- 
ally consist of alternate rounds 
and hollows, the latter very deep- 
ly cut, and a few small tillets; 
sometimes also splays are used : 

there is considerable inequality _____ 

in the sizes of the round mould- Sa ]j s bury Cathedral, 
ings, and the larger ones are very 

usually placed at such a distance apart as to admit of 
several smaller between them; these large rounds have 
frequently one or more narrow tillets worked oil them, or 
are brought to a sharp edge in 
the middle, the smaller rounds 
are often undercut, with a deep 
cavity on one side (e e), and 
the round and hollow members 
constantly unite with each 
other without any parting fil- 
let or angle. The ornamental 
mouldings in this style are not 
numerous, and they are almost 
invariably placed in the hollows; the commonest and 
most characteristic is that which is known by the name 
of Dog-tooth ornament, which usually consists of four 
small plain leaves united so as to form a pyramid ; these 
ornaments are commonly placed close together, and sev- 
eral series of them are frequently introduced in the same 
suite of mouldings; the other enrichments consist chief- 
ly of single leaves and flowers, or of running patterns 
of the foliage peculiar to the style. 



other members, but the rounds and hollows often run 
together, as in the Early English style. The enrich- 
ments consist of leaves and flowers, either set separately 
or in running patterns, figures, heads, and animals, all 
of which arc generally carved with greater truth than 
at any other period ; but the bull-Jlowtr , which belongs 





lialiol College, 
Oxford. 




Deddington Church, 
Oxford. 


rcterborough Cathedral. 


The plain mouldings in the Decorated style are more 
diversified than in the Early English, though in large 
suites rounds and hollows continue for the most part to 
prevail; the hollows arc often very deeply cut, but in 
many instances, especially towards the end of the style, 
they become shallower and broader; ovolos are not very 
uncommon, and ogees are frequent ; splays also are often 
used, either by themselves or with other mouldings; 



Door, Kiddington, Oxford. 

fillets placed upon larger members are abundant, espe- 
cially in the early part of the style, and a round mould- 
ing, called the Scroll-moulding, with a sharp projecting 
edge on it, arising from one half being formed from a 
smaller curve than the other, is frequently used, and is 
characteristic of Decorated work ; when used horizon- 
tally the larger curve is placed 
uppermost : there is also another 
moulding, convex in the middle 
and concave at each extremity, 
which, though sometimes found in 
the Perpendicular style, may be 
considered as generally character- 
istic of the Decorated. Fillets arc 
very frequently used to separate 


Kiddington, Oxford. 

especially to this style, and a variety of the four-leaved 
Jlotrer, are the commonest. 

In tlie Perpendicular style the mouldings arc gener- 
ally flatter and less effective than at an earlier period. 

One of the most striking charac- 
teristics is the prevalence of very 
large and often shallow hollows; 
these sometimes occupied so large 
a space as to leave but little room 
for any other mouldings: the hol- 
lows and round members not un- 
frequentlv unite without any line 
of separation, but the other members are parted either 
by quirks or tillets. The most prevalent moulding is 
the ogee, but rounds, which are 
often so small as to be only 
beads, are very abundant; and it 
is very usual to find two ogees 
in close contact, with the con- 
vex sides next each other. There 
is also an undulating moulding, 
which is common in the abacus 
and dripstones, peculiar to the Perpendicular style, es- 
pecially the latter part of it; anil another indicative 
of the same date, which is concave in the middle and 
round at each extremity, is occasion- 
ally used in door-jambs, etc. In Per- 
pendicular work small tillets are not 
placed upon larger members, as in Dec- 
orated and Early English; splays also 
are much less frequent. The ornaments 
used in the mouldings are running pat- 
terns of foliage and flowers; detached 
leaves, flowers, and bunches of foliage ; 
heads, animals, and figures, usually gro- 
tesque; shields, and various heraldic and fanciful de- 
vices; the large hollow mouldings, when used in arches 
or the jambs of doors and windows, sometimes contain 
statues with canopies over them. — Parker, Glossary of 
A n it itcet tire, p. 150 sq. 

Mouldy. The word nikkudim ' (Josh, ix, 5), 

refers, as (Jcsenius remarks, rather io crumbs of bread, 
and, instead of, as in our version, “all the bread of their 
[the (libcouites’] provision was dry and mouldy,” lie 
reads, “all the bread of their travelling provision was 
dry, and had fallen into crumbs.” See lh;i;.u>. 

Moulin (Eat. Molynaus ), Charles du, a cele- 
brated French lawyer, and a convert to Protestantism, 
was born of a noble family at Paris, in 151)0, and studied 
at the University of Paris and at Poictiers and Orleans, 
lie became advocate of Parliament in 1 5'2'J. lie em- 
braced the Protestant religion, lirst as a Calvinist, and 
afterwards became a Lutheran, lie was imprisoned 
at the instigation of the Jesuits, became equally obnox- 
ious to the Calvinists, and ultimately returned to the 
communion of the Church of Pome. He died in 15(10. 
llis works were published in 5 veils, fol. (Paris, 1(181); 
among them are Collatio tt unto qitaiuor tcangilisfu- 
runi, eorum sene ti online (1590, l to). 

Moulin (Eat. Molitueus), Pierre du (O, a French 
Protestant divine of great note for his opposition to the 
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Romanists, especially the Jesuits, was born at Buhy, in 
the Yexin, Oct. 18, 1568. lie studied lirst at the Prot- 
estant school in Sedan, and next at the English high 
school at Cambridge, from which university he re- 
moved, after a four-years’ stay, to accept the professor- 
ship of philosophy at Leyden. This professorship he 
held for five or six years, and had several disciples who 
afterwards became famous; among the rest, Hugo Gro- 
tius. He read lectures upon Aristotle, and disciplined 
his scholars in the art of disputing, of which he made 
himself so great a master that he was always the scourge 
and terror "of the papists. Scaliger was very much his 
patron, and when Du Moulin published his Logic at 
Leyden in 159G was so gracious as to say of the epistle 
prefatory, “ Haec epistola non est hujus sevi.” In the di- 
vinity schools he also taught Greek, in which he was ex- 
tremely well skilled, as appears from his book entitled 
Kovitas Papismi, in which he exposes cardinal Perron’s 
ignorance of that language. In 1599 he returned to 
France, and became minister at Charcnton, near Paris, 
and chaplain to Catharine of Bourbon, the king’s sister, 
and then the wife of Henry of Lorraine. It is generally 
believed that Catharine’s faithfulness to the Protestant 
cause is due to Du Moulin’s influence. On the assassina- 
tion of Henry IV, Du Moulin charged the guilt of that 
detestable deed upon the Jesuits, which produced a vio- 
lent controversy between him and some of that society. 
Cotton, a Jesuit, then chaplain at court, was vainly 
struggling to free the Society of Jesus from the imputa- 
tion which had been generally placed upon it that Ra- 
vaillac had been incited by them and their doctrines to 
this bloody deed, and finally even published a book in 
defence of the order. Du Moulin, however, believing 
the Jesuits guilty, replied in his Anti-Cotton , or a Ref- 
utation of Father Cotton, wherein is proved that the 
Jesuits were the real authors of that execrable parricide. 
In 1 Old, James I, who had long been in correspondence 
with Du Moulin by letters, invited him to England ; but 
his Church would not suffer him to go till he had given 
a solemn promise in the face of his congregation that 
lie would return to them at the end of three months. 
The king received him with great affection ; took him 
to Cambridge at the time of the commencement, where 
he was honored with a doctor’s degree ; and at his de- 
parture from England presented him with a prebend in 
the church of Canterbury. On his return to France, 
Du Moulin had again innumerable disputes with the 
Jesuits; and when they found that nothing was to be 
done with him in this way, they made use of others. 
They tried to bring him over to them by the promise 
of great rewards; and they attempted more than once 
his life, so that he was obliged at length always to have 
a guard. In 1617, when the United Provinces desired 
the Reformed churches of England, France, and Ger- 
many to send some of their ministers to the Synod of 
Dort, Du Moulin and three others were deputed by the 
Gallican Church, but were forbidden to go by the king 
upon pain of death. In 1G18 he had an invitation from 
Leyden to fill the divinity chair, which was vacant, 
but he refused it. In 1620, when he was preparing to go 
to the National Synod of the Gallican Church, baron 
Herbert of Cherbury, then ambassador from Britain at 
the court of France, asked him to write to king James, 
and to urge him, if possible, to undertake the defence 
of his' son-in-law, the king of Bohemia. Du Moulin 
declined the office ; but the ambassador, knowing his 
interest with James, would not admit of any excuse. 
This brought him into trouble, for it was soon after de- 
creed by an order of Parliament that he should be seized 
and imprisoned for having solicited a foreign prince to 
take up arms for the Protestant churches. Apprised 
of this, he secretly betook himself to the ambassador 
Herbert, who, suspecting that his letters to the king were 
intercepted, advised him to fly, as the only means of pro- 
viding for his safety. Du Moulin finally went to Sedan, 
and there accepted the divinity professorship and the 
ministry of the Church, both which he held till the time 


of his death, which occurred March 10, 1658. In 1623, 
when cardinal Perron’s book was published against king 
James, Du Moulin took a journey into England, and at 
the king’s instigation answered it in a work published at 
Sedan, after the death of James, under the title of A’o- 
vitas Papismi, sive Perronii confutatio, regisque Jacobi, 
seel magis sacrce veritatis defensio. A list of Du Moulin’s 
works, to the number of seventy-five, is given by Aymon 
(Sy nodes de France, ii, 273). He also published many of 
his sermons. He was a violent opponent of Arminian- 
ism, and attacked Amyraldus (q. v.) bitterly in his De 
Moses Amyraldi Lihro judicium. His most important 
works are, The Buckler of the Faith, or a Defence of the 
Confession of the Reformed Churches in France against 
M. Arnoux, the Jesuit (3d ed. Lond. 1 G31, 4to) : — Le 
Combat Chretien (8vo) : — Anatomie de la Messe (Sedan, 
1636, 12mo). See Nicholls, Calvinism and A rniinianism 
compared, i, 224 ; Bates, Vitae, p. 697 sq. ; Sax, Onomas - 
ticon, iv, 179; Haag, La France Protestante, iv, 420; 
Schweizer, Centraldogmen, ii, 225 sq., 564 sq. ; Ebrard, 
Dogmatik, vol. i, § 43 ; Vinet, Ilistoire de la Predication 
parmi les Reformes en France au 17 me siecle (Par. I860). 
(J.H.W.) 

Moulin, Pierre du (2), son of the preceding, and 
noted as a most enthusiastic Calvinist, was born in 1600 
at Paris, and graduated at Leyden; but going after- 
wards to England, obtained, like his father, a prebend 
at Canterbury, and was one of the chaplains to king 
Charles II. He died in 1683. He was the author of 
The Peace of the Soul: — Clamor Regii Sanguinis , 
which, being anonymous, was attributed by Milton to 
Alexander More : — and A Defence of the Protestant 
Church . See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Anier. Au- 
thors, s. v. ; Haag, La France Protestante , iv, 430, 

Moullah. See Mullah. 

Mound (Lat. mundus) is a term in heraldry, desig- 
nating a globe surmounted with 
a cross (generally) pattee. As a 
device, it is said to have been 
used by the emperor Justinian, 
aud to have been intended to rep- 
resent the ascendency of Christi- 
anity over the world. The royal 
crown of England is surmounted 
by a mound, which first appears 
on the seal of William the Con- 
queror, though the globe without 
the cross was used earlier. — Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v. 

Mount or Mountain (properly “ifj, har, from its 
swelling form ; with its cognate forms, he'rer, and 

•VH, hararf Gr. opog‘, also Chald. tar, from 

their rocky nature, Dan. ii, 35,45: but solelah', 

“ mount,” Jer. vi, 6 ; xxxii, 32 ; xxxiii, 4 ; Ezek. iv, 2 ; 
xvii, 17; xxi, 22; xxvi, 8; Dan. xi, 15; elsewhere 
“bank,” 2 Sam. xx, 15; 2 Kings xix, 32; Isa. xxxvii, 
33, is a mound or rampart, such as is thrown up by 
besiegers against a city; and 25 Ip, mutsab', “mount,” 
in Isa. xxix, 3, is a station of troops or military post, as 
occupied for purposes of besieging or a campaign. See 
War. “In the New Testament the word moutit or 
mountain is confined almost exclusively to representing 
opoc. In the Apocrypha the same usage prevails as in 
the N. T., the only exception being in 1 Mace, xii, 36, 
where ‘ mount’ is put for vxf/og, probably a mound, as we 
should now say, or embankment, by which Simon cut 
off the communication between the citadel on the Tem- 
ple mount and the town of Jerusalem. For this Jose- 
phus l A nt. xiii, 5, 11 ] has rttyog, a wall” [Smith]. . See 
Fortification. Another term, designating an individ- 
ual mountain, is JT23, barnah', a height or “ high place ;” 
generally a lesser eminence, like H22 is,gibah’, a “hill,” 
etc.). The term often occurs in connection with a prop- 
er name, or as the specific title of some particular moun- 
tain, e. g. Mount Sinai, Mount Tabor, Mount Lebanon, 
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Mount of Olives, etc., which see in their alphabetical 
order. The phrase “ mountain of God” (C'n'Xn 
is spoken of Mount Sinai, as the place where the law 
was given (Exod. iii, 1; iv, 27; xviii, 5); of Mount 
Zion (Psa. xxiv, 2 ; Isa. ii, 3), which is also often called 
God's holy mountain (mostly “H and “1^7 p, 

“ mountain of my” or “ his holiness,” the suflix referring 
to God, as if immediately annexed to the former noun, 
or perhaps to be rendered correctly, “ mountain of my 
sanctuary"') (Isa. xi, 9; Ivi, 7 ; lvii, 13; Psa. ii, 6; xv, 
1 ; xliii, 3; Obad. 1(5; E 2 ck. xx, 40), more fully “moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house” (Isa. ii, 2) ; of the mountain 
of Ilashan (Psa. lxviii, 16), as being very high; also 
in the plur. of the IIolv Land itself, as being generally 
mountainous (Isa. xiv, 25; xlix,ll; lxv, 9). Sec Walch, 
Lie dco Ebra>orum viontano (Gen. 1746). The term is 
also used collectively, “mountains,” i. q. mountainous 
region , e. g. of Seir (Josh, xiv, 12), of Judah (Josh, xv, 
48), etc.; and especially (with the art. inn, the moun- 
tain , tear i^o\i}v) of the high mountainous tract ex- 
tending nearly through Palestine, between the plain on 
the sca-coast and the valley of the Jordan (Gen. xii, 8; 
Josh, ix, 1); or more specifically “the mountains of 
Judah,” i. e. the same tract south of Jerusalem (Numb, 
xiii, 29; Dcut. i, 2); the “hill-country” (opaio/) of 
Luke i, 39; also the mountainous region east of the 
Dead Sea (Gen. xiv, 20; xix, 17, 19, 30). Sec Macfar- 
Iane, Mountains of the Bible (Loud. 1848, 1856). Sec 
Hill. 

Palestine is a hilly country (Dent, iii, 25; xi, 11; 
Ezck. xxxiv, 13; comp. Exod. xv, 17 ; 1 Kings xx, 23 ; 
see Ilasselquist, Trav. p. 148), divided into two natural 
portions by the deep depression of the Jordan from 
north to south. The mountain ranges which overspread 
it are connected on the north with Lebanon. East of 
the Jordan, Antilcbanon terminates with the spur called 
Jebel Ileish, a fruitful hilly district extending westward 
thence to the abrupt margin of the Sea of Gennesarcth ; 
while south of the intersection of the country from east 
to west by the river Ilieromax the hills rear themselves 
afresh for several leagues, being traversed by wadvs 
(watercourses) which run towards the Jordan, and in- 
terrupted by ravines and narrow passes, and continue 
in the form of moderately high, fertile plateaus, that do 
not clearly descend to a level till they reach the Iliver 
Arnon, the boundary of the ancient transjordanic terri- 
tory ; southward of the deep, rocky vale of this stream, 
which was the key of Palestine in this region from the 
east, they still stretch away in connection with the moun- 
tains of Arabia Pctrsea, this entire chain sloping east- 
ward, first into the fruitful meadows of the modern Ilan- 
ran, and farther south into the Arabian desert, but west- 
ward bounded by rocky steeps along the Jordan (Yolney, 
Trav. i, 226). West of the Jordan, a mountainous region 
extends from Lebanon and Antilcbanon far down south- 
westerly into Galilee, where in the south-west, opposite 
Ptolemais, it ends in a ridge, terminating beyond the Ki- 
shon in the promontory of Carmel; while in the interior 
among the highlands it forms the high plain of Jezreel, 
and on the east descends by a series of terraces to the Sea 
of Gennesarcth : this portion contains its most fruitful 
districts, endowed with a rich Alpine vegetation, for al- 
though the northern and north-western parts are mostly 
inclement, and their cultivation almost impossible, espe- 
cially in the rocky tracts, yet the south-western section is 
an alternation of line valleys and choice pasture-lands 
(Ilasselquist, p. 176). From the elevated plain of Jez- 
reel, or Esdraelon, rises the almost, isolated peak of Ta- 
bor, as a limit of the northern mountain-chain on this 
side of Jordan. Southerly this plain is shut in by hills, 
which, in moderate heights and in directions only late- 
ly accurately investigated by L’obinson, overspread the 
greater part of ancient Samaria; beyond this growing 
more precipitous and rocky (Maundrell, Tntr. p.88 ; Yol- 
uey, Trav. ii, 225 sip), although they are everywhere in- 
terspersed with fruitful valleys and plains. The moun- 


tain ranges, which only admit communication with the 
sea-side by means of the intersecting passes and ravines, 
extend into Judaea several miles north of Jerusalem, and 
cover the greater part of this division of Palestine like- 
wise, the hills becoming higher south of the metropolis. 
Stretching towards the south-east, they terminate in 
steep walls near the Dead Sea, and so join the sides of 
the deep Arabah; but in the south-west they somewhat 
abruptly bound the (tolerably high) hilly plain el-Tih, 
which connects Palestine with Arabia Petraea. "West- 
erly the mountains of middle and southern Palestine 
nowhere extend to the sea, but gently slope into plains, 
which grow continually wider farther south; towards 
the Jordan, however, they fall off ruggedly into the 
Ghor (Yolney, Trav. i, 226), only at Jericho leaving a 
large amphitheatre-like level. Their greatest expansion 
from east to west is nowhere more than ten to fifteen 
miles, and in the vicinity of Hebron scarcely more than 
seven miles (Yolney, Trav. ii, 243). The principal com- 
position of all the Palestinian hills is limestone (of 
the Jura formation), occasionally with strata of chalk 
(whence the numerous caves), and, as is a frequent ac- 
companiment of this latter, the hilly levels, especially in 
the east, are strewn with Hint stones (see Schubert, 
Reise, iii, 108). Only in the north-east, from the boun- 
daries of the Lebanon formation to the Hicromax, ex- 
tends a basaltic region (Seetzen, xviii, 335), which has 
scattered its columns and blocks as far as the western 
shore of the Sea of Gennesarcth (comp. Flitter, Erdk. ii, 
315; Pichter, Wallfalirt, p. 60; Schubert, Jleise, iii, 222, 
237,260). At the southern extremity of the Dead Sea 
a salt-mountain uplifts itself, about three leagues in ex- 
tent. The height of the mountains of Palestine is not 
great (Ilasselquist, Trav. p. 148), but has only been 
measured by the barometer. The southern hills rise to 
a perpendicular elevation of about 2400 feet, and run at 
this elevation as far northward as Shcchem ; above this 
they sink to about 1750 feet, and grow still more insig- 
nificant towards the plain of Jezreel. Northward of 
this, the land of Galilee becomes again more lofty, es- 
pecially in comparison with the Sea of Gennesarcth, 
which lies 535 feet below the level of the Mediterranean 
(Schubert, iii, 231). The altitude of Lebanon is esti- 
mated at 10,000 feet. The mountains of Gilead are 
higher than the cisjordanic, being about 3000 to 4000 
feet in height. (See Haumcr, Beitriiye z. bibl. Geogra- 
phic, p. 12 sq. ; Poland. Palaist. p. 346.) For particular 
hills, see Carmel; Ephraim ; Lebanon; Olivet; Ta- 
bor, etc. The mountainous regions of Palestine not 
only served the inhabitants as places of defence against 
hostile incursions and of refuge from oppressive masters, 
but the hills by careful cultivation and terracing nearly 
doubled the arable soil (Prov. xxvii, 25; Psa. cxlvii, 8; 
Cant, viii, 14; Jcr. xxi, 5; 2 Chron. xxvi, 10; Ezck. 
xxxiv, 14; Joel iii, 18, etc.); although quarries were 
but seldom opened in them for building-stone, and as it 
seems never mined for the supply of metals. — Winer, i, 
400. Sec Palestine. 

The frequent occurrence throughout the Scriptures 
of personification of the natural features of the country 
is very remarkable. With perhaps four exceptions, all 
those terms arc used in our own language; but, in ad- 
dition, wc speak of the “ crown,” the “ instep,” the 
“foot,” the “toe,” and the “breast” or “bosom” of a 
mountain or hill. “Top” is perhaps only a corruption 
of kopf “head.” Similarly we speak of the “month” 
and the “gorge” (i. e. the “throat”) of a ravine, and a 
“tongue” of land. Compare, too, the word col, “neck,”, 
in French. The following are, it is believed, all the 
words used with this object in relation to mountains or 
hills: 

1. Dead, rush, Gen. viii, 5; Exod. xix, 20; 

Dent, xxxiv, 1 ; 1 Kings xviii, 42; (A.Y. “top”). 

2. Ears, rTTN, aznuth, in Aznoth-Tabor, Josh, xix, 
34 ; possibly in allusion to some projection on the top 
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of the mountain. The same word is perhaps found in 
UzzEn-Sherah. 

3. Shoulder, C]1TI3, katheph , in Deut. xxiii, 12 ; Josh, 
xv, 8, and xviii, 16 (“side”) ; all referring to the hills 
on or among which Jerusalem is placed. Josh, xv, 10, 
“ the side of Mount Jearim.” 

4. Side, "13, tsad (see the word for the “side” of a 
man in 2 Sam. ii, 16; Ezek. iv, 4, etc.), used in refer- 
ence to a mountain in 1 Sam. xxiii, 26; 2 Sam. xiii, 34. 

6. Loixs or Flaxks, D'?p3, kisloth, in Chisloth-Ta- 
bor, Josh, xix, 12. It occurs also in the name of a vil- 
lage, probably situated on this part of the mountain, 
Hak-lvesulloth, i. e. the “loins” (Josh, xix, 

18). See Chesulloth. 

6. Rib, 353, tsela, only used once, in speaking of the 
Mount of Olives, 2 Sam. xvi, 13, and there translated 
“ side,” ik irAcvpag too o povg. 

7. Back, E3!!5, shekem , probably the root of the name 
of the town Shechem, which may be derived from its 
situation, as it were on the back of Gerizim. 

8. Thigh, ns 1 !?, yerkedh (see the word for the 
“thigh” of a man in Judg. iii, 16, 21), applied to Mount 
Ephraim, Judg. xix, 1, 18; and to Lebanon, 2 Kings 
xix, 23; Isa. xxxvii, 24; used also for the “sides” of a 
cave, 1 Sam. xxiv, 3. 

9. The word translated “ covert” in 1 Sam. xxv, 20 is 
-inp, sether, from "lF.3, “ to hide,” and probably refers 
to the shrubbery or thicket through which Abigail’s 
path lay. In this passage “hill” should be “moun- 
tain.” 

The Chaldee tur, is the name still given to the 
Mount of Olives, the Jebel et-Tiir. 

See the Appendix to professor Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine, § 23, also p. 249 and 338, note. — Smith. See 
Topographical Terms. 

In the symbolical language of Scripture, if the alle- 
gory or figurative representation is taken from the 
heavens, the luminaries denote the governing body; if 
from an animal, the head or horns; if from the earth, 
a mountain or fortress— and in this case the capital city 
or residence of the governor is taken for the supreme 
power. (See Wemyss, Clavis Symbolica, p. 309-316.) 
When David says, “ Lord, by thy favor thou hast made 
my mountain to stand strong” (Psa. xxx, 7), he means 
to express the stability of his kingdom. In like man- 
ner the kingdom of the Messiah is described under the 
figure of a mountain (Isa. ii, 2: xi, 9; Dan. ii, 35), and 
its universality by its being the resort of all nations, 
and by its filling the whole earth. The mystic moun- 
tains in the Apocalypse denote kingdoms and states 
subverted to make room for the Messiah’s kingdom 
(Rev. vi, 14; xvi, 20; comp. Psa. xlvi, 2). The Chal- 
dican monarchy is described as a mountain in Jer.li,25; 
Zeeh. iv, 7 ; and the Targura illustrates the idea by 
substituting the word “fortress” in the former text. In 
this view, then, a mountain is the symbol of a kingdom, 
or of a capital city with its domains, or of a king, which 
is the same. Mountains are frequently used to signify 
places of strength, of what kind soever, and to whatso- 
ever use applied (Jer. iii, 23). Eminences were very 
commonly chosen for the sites of pagan temples: these 
became places of asylum, and were looked upon as the 
fortresses and defenders of the worshippers, by reason 
of the presence of the false deities in them. On this 
account mountains were the strongholds of paganism, 
and therefore in several parts of Scripture they signify 
idolatrous temples and places of worship (Jer. ii, 23 ; 
Ezek. vi, 2-6; Mie. iv, 1; comp. Dent, xii, 2; Jer. ii, 
20; iii, 16; Ezek. vi, 3). — Ivitto. These temples were 
also built like forts or towers, as appears from Judg. ix, 
46; xlviii, 49. (See Geseuius, Comment, on Isa. ii, 316 
sq. ; Gramberg, Die Reliyionsideen des A . T. pref. p. xv sq.) 
See High Place. For the various eminences or moun- 
tain-districts to which the word har is applied in the 


O. T., see Abarim; Am ana; op the Amalekites; 
of the Amorites; Ararat; Baalaii; Baal-Her- 
mon; Bashan; Betiiel; Bether; Carmel; Eral; 
Ephraim; Epiiron; Esau; Gaasii; Gerizim; Gil- 
boa; Gilead; Halak; IIeres; Hermon; Hor; and 
for those to which tor is prefixed, see Hokeb; Israel; 
Jearim; Judah; Mizar; Moriah; Naphtali; Ne- 
bo; Olivet, or Olives; Paran; Perazim; Samaria; 
Seiii; Sephar; Shapher; Sinai; Sion, Sirion, or 
Suenir (all names for Hermon) ; Tabor; Zalmon; Ze- 
maraim; Zion. 

MOUNT (Isa. xxix, 3 ; Jer. vi, 6, etc.). See Siege. 

MOUNT OF THE AM'ALEKITES ppb'srfi "H; 
Sept, o pog rou ’ApaXi) k; Vnlg. Mom Amalech), a place 
near Pirathon, in the tribe of Ephraim (Judg. xii, 15), 
apparently so called from some branch of that Canaan- 
itish elan settled there (comp. Judg. v, 14, 
p5"333 C 'O^'ZJ.from Ephraim [ came those ] tchose seat 
[was] by Amalek, A.V. “out of Ephraim was there a 
root of them against Amalek”). See Amaleicite. 

MOUNTAIN OF THE AM'OEITES (‘’"iPKF FSl; 
Sept, bpog too ’Apoppaiov ; Vulg. Mons Amorrhcel), 
specifically mentioned, Dent, i, 19,20 (comp. 44), in ref- 
erence to the wandering of the Israelites in the desert. 
It seems to be the range which rises abruptly from the 
plateau of et-Tih, running from a little S. of W. to the 
N. of E., and of which the extremities are the Jebel 
Araif en-Nakah westward, and Jebel el-Mnlcrah east- 
ward, and from which line the country continues moun- 
tainous all the way to Hebron. — Smith. See Amorite. 
The particular spot where the Israelites encountered it 
seems to have been at the present Nukb es-Sufch. See 
Exode. 

MOUNT OF THE CONGREGATION prte ")H, 
mountain of the assembly, namely, of the gods), a plaee 
mentioned in the words of the king of Babylon, Isa. 
xiv, 13, called “ mount of the congregation,” is prob. the 
Persian mountain el-Burj (comp. Gr. irvpyoc, a town, 
Germ, bury), called by the Hindus Merit, situated in 
the extreme north, and, like the Greek Olympus, re- 
garded by the Orientals as the seat of the gods (see 
A siat. Researches, vi, 448 ; viii, 350 sq. ; Hyde, De reliy. 
Persar. p. 102). See Congregation. 

MOUNT OF COKEUPTION (2 Kings xxiii, 13). 
See Corruption. 

MOUNT EPHEAIM. See Ephraim. 

MOUNT LEBANON, Christians of. See Mar- 

on IT ES. 

MOUNT OLIVET, Congregation of. See Mont- 
olivetians. 

MOUNT OF PIETY. See Montes Pietatis. 

MOUNT OF THE VALLEY (p-srn "in ; Sept. 5 
bpog 'E vaSt v. r. 'Epuk; Vnlg. Mons convallis), a dis- 
trict on the east of Jordan, within the territory allotted 
to Reuben (Josh, xiii, 19), containing a number of 
towns, such as Heshbon, Dibon, etc. The “valley” in 
question appears to have been the Ghor, or that of the 
Jordan (ver. 27); and hence the “mount” indicated 
was doubtless the hilly region immediately adjoining 
the northern end of the Dead Sea, where the towns 
mentioned were situated. 

Mountagu(e) [or Montagu(e)], Richard, a 
learned English prelate, distinguished for his knowledge 
of primitive Christianity, was born at Domey, Buck- 
inghamshire, April 13, 1578, and was educated at Eton 
and at King's College, Cambridge University, of which 
he was afterwards a fellow, lie took holy orders, and 
quickly rose to distinction. In 1617 he was made arch- 
deacon of Hereford, in 1620 canon of Windsor, and in 
1628 was elevated to the episcopate and made bishop 
of Chichester. In 1638 he was transferred to the see of 
Norwich. He was an ardent friend of archbishop Laud, 
and thus was led to write against the Puritans, and to 
defend the cause of the king and his sacerdotal eompan- 
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ion. He therefore became a favorite at court, and the 
transfer to Norwich is said to have been prompted by 
Land, who wished to acknowledge the valuable services 
of Mountague. Unfortunately, however, this prelate was 
not only an opponent to Puritanism, but a leaner towards 
Romanism; and it was even asserted by the moderate 
churchmen who opposed Land’s course that Mountague 
was aiming to carry the king, his court and his primate, 
bodily over to Rome, and to go there himself. He was 
also a devoted Arminianist, and thus the Calvinists 
likewise upbraided him, and left no opportunity unim- 
proved against him. lie died at Norwich, April 13, 
1641. Uishop Mountague’s literary labors are valuable, 
especially in the field of ecclesiastical antiquities. lie 
assisted SaviJc in his edition of .St. Chrysostom ; edited 
Gregory Nazianzcn’s In Julia num Invectivie Duce, etc., 
also Photi Epistolie , and Eusebii Demonstrate, and pub- 
lished several learned theological works and controver- 
sial tracts. Among the former are, Analecta Ecclesius- 
ticurum Exercitationum (Loud. 1622): — Apparatus ad 
Oriyines Ecclesiasticas (Oxf. 1 635, fol.) : — L)e Oriyinibus 
Ecclesiasticis , etc. (Loud. 1636, fol. 1641): — J)e Vita 
Christ i Oriyinum Eccltsiastica ru m , pars postenor ( 1 640) : 
— The Acts and Monuments of the Church before Christ 
Incarnate (1642, fol.) — contents: State of the Church 
before Christ Incarnate; the Prophecies of Jacob and 
Daniel concerning Mcssias ; the Sibyls; Reign of Herod 
in Judaea; State of Judaea under the Homans; the Suc- 
cession of the Iligh-priesthood ; State of the Jews in 
Spirituals; their Heroes; the Ancestors and Parents of 
our Saviour. In 1*41, 12mo, appeared bishop Mounta- 
gue’s Articles of Inquiry, with a Memoir (q. v.). Sec 
Gen. Diet. s. v. ; IJioy. lint. s. v. ; Fuller’s Worthies and 
his Church Hist. bk. xi ; Ileylin, Life of Archbishop 
Laud, bk. ii ; 1 larwood, A lumni Etnnenses ; Hallam, Con- 
stit. Hist, of Eng. (7 tli ed. 1854), ii, 62, 69,70; Collier, 
Eccles. Hist, viii, 7 sq. (.1. II. W.) 

Mountain. See Mount. 

Mountain, George Jehoshaphat, a noted 
American ecclesiastic, son of the following, was born in 
Norwich. England, July 27, 1789, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1810. 
lie entered holy orders in 1813, and was appointed 
evening lecturer in his father’s cathedral. In 1811 he 
was nominated rector of Fredericton, New Rrunswick, 
and in 1817 rector of Quebec and bishop’s official. In 
1821 be became archdeacon, and in 1825, during a mis- 
sion to England, he received the degree of D.l). On 
his return, bishop Stuvard appointed him his examin- 
ing chaplain, and in 1835 he was sent to England on 
business connected with the question of the elergy re- 
serves. While there lie was appointed bishop of Mont- 
real, and given the entire charge of the Episcopal 
Church in Lower Canada. He continued to administer 
the dioceses of Quebec and Montreal till 1850, when he 
assumed the title of bishop of Quebec. In 1844 he vis- 
ited the missions on Red River, and furnished a descrip- 
tion of his journeys in Songs of the Wilderness ( Loud. 
1846). He died in Quebec, Jan. 8, 1863. lie was the 
founder of Rishop’s College, Lennoxville, and of the 
Church Society, spending most of his income for these 
institutions and for charitable purposes. Some time be- 
fore his death he declined the dignity of metropolitan 
of Canada, lie published Sermons and Addresses, and 
a Journal of a North-west American Mission (Loud. 
1843). See Am. Church Her. 1863, p. 156. 

Mountain, Jacob, an Anglican prelate, was born 
in Norfolk, England, in 1750. lie was a descendant of 
the celebrated Montaigne; his own grandfather was a 
great-grandson of the French essayist, and was exiled 
from France during the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Mountain was educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge, class of 1774, became fellow in 1779, and, 
entering holy orders, held important livings in England, 
among them those of .St. Andrew’s. Norwich, of Hnck- 
den, and ofllolbcach, as well as a stall in Lincoln Cat lie- 


| dral. Mr. Pitt was intimately acquainted with him, 
and that statesman interested himself in the ecclesiasti- 
cal promotion of his friend, so that in 1793 Mr. Mountain 
was made bishop of Quebec. He was the first Protestant 
prelate in the Canadas. He died near Quebec, June 16, 
1825. ‘‘Ilishop Mountain promoted the formation of 
missions and the erection of churches in all the more 
populous townships, which he regularly visited — even 
when age and infirmity rendered so vast and fatiguing 
a circuit a most arduous and painful undertaking.” — 
Drake, Diet, of A mer. Biog. s. v. 

Mountain-Men. See Men, The; Scotland, 
Cnuiicii of. 

Mourges, Matihee. See Morgues. 

Mourgues, Michel, a French Jesuit noted for his 
profound erudition, was born at Auvergne about 1642. 
lie became royal professor of mathematics and rhetoric 
in the Academy of Toulouse, and died there in 1713. 
Among his best works are, A Parallel between Christian 
Morality and that of the Ancient Philosophers: — A n Ex- 
planation of the Theology of the Pythagoreans ; and oth- 
ers of a secular character. See Feller, Diet, historique , 
s. v.; Moreri, Grand Diet. Hist. s. v. 

Mourn (represented by numerous Heb. and several 
Gr. words). Orientals are much more demonstrative in 
the signs of grief than natives of Western countries, as 
is evinced especially by two marked features: a. What 
may be called its studied publicity, and the careful ob- 
servance of the prescribed ceremonies. Thus Abraham, 
after the death of Sarah, came, as it were in state, to 
mourn and weep for her (Gen. xxiii, 2). Job, after his 
misfortunes, “arose, and rent his mantle (nieil), and 
shaved bis bead, and fell down upon the ground on the 
ashes” (Job i,20; ii, 8); and in like manner his friends 
“rent every one bis mantle, and sprinkled dust upon 
their heads, and sat down with him on the ground seven 
days and seven nights” without speaking (ii, 12. 13). 
We read also of high places, streets, and house-tops as 
places especially chosen for mourning, not only by Jews, 
but by other nations (Isa. xv, 3; Jer. iii, 21 ; xlviii,38; 
L Sam. xi, 4; xxx, 4; 2 Sam. xv, 30). b. The com- 
parative violence of Oriental mourning — oftentimes, in- 
deed, assumed for effect, and even at times artificial or 
venal, is evident in several of the forms which Eastern 
grief assumes. M any of these acts, of course, as being 
natural, are common to all times and countries, but 
others are somewhat peculiar. Most of them are spon- 
taneous, being simply the uncontrollable language of 
emotion; others are purely matters of habit. Yet both 
these classes of manifestation have their significance 
and uses, and are not therefore altogether arbitrary. It 
is not difficult, however, to ascertain the philosophy of 
mourning. I’otter thinks that it consisted in receding 
as much as possible from ordinary customs and man- 
ners, in token that an extraordinary event bad hap- 
pened, and observes that sueli is the diversity of human 
customs that the signs of mourning in some nations co- 
incide with those of joy in others (.1 rcheeoloyia Greeca 
[Loud. 1775], ii, 194, 195). Although, no doubt, many 
modes of mourning are conventional, and originated in 
caprice, yet there would seem to he physical reasons for 
certain forms which have so widely and permanently 
prevailed. We will endeavor to digest the information 
furnished on this subject by the Scriptures, and con- 
temporaneous as well as modern writers, employing the 
materials afforded in the dictionaries of Kitto, Smith, 
and Fairhairn. See C icier, De Ebraorum Luctu (2d ed. 
Lips. 1666). Comp. Grief. 

1. Occasions. — 1. Instances of mourning for the dead 
are most numerous in Scripture. Abraham mourns for 
Sarah (Gen. xxiii, 2); Jacob for Joseph (Gen. xxxvii, 
34, 35); the Egyptians for Jacob (Gen. 1, 3-10); the 
house of Israel for Aaron (Numb, xx, 29"), for Moses 
(Dent, xxxiv, 8), and for Samuel (4 Sam. xxv, 1) ; Da- 
vid for Abner (2 Sam. iii, 31, 35); Mary and Martha 
for their brother Lazarus (John xi); and “devout men” 
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for Stephen (Acts viii, 2). These are a few examples 
out of many. See Burial. 

2. Instances of mourning on account of calamities are 
not few; for example. Job under his multiplied afflic- 
tions (Job i, 20, 21 ; ii, 8); Israel under the threatening 
of the divine displeasure (Exod. xxxiii, 4) ; the Nine- 
vites in view of menaced destruction (Jonah iii, 5) ; the 
tribes of Israel when defeated by Benjamin (Judg. xx, 
26), and many others. The Lamentations of Jeremiah 
are illustrative of this point. 

3. Mourning in repentance is illustrated by the case 
of the Niuevites adduced above; by the Israelites on 
the day of atonement, latterly called the fast (Lev. xxiii, 
27; Acts xxvii, 9), and under the faithful preaching of 
Samuel (l Sam. vii, 6); by many references in the 
Psalms, and the predicted mourning in Zechariah (Zech. 
xii, 10, 1 1 ). On the mourning for Adonis (Ezek. viii, 
14), see Tammuz. 

II. Modes. — 1. Weeping appears either as one chief 
expression of mourning, or as the general name for it. 
Hence when Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, was buried at 
Bethel under an oak, the tree was then at least called 
Allon-bachuth, the oak of weeping (Gen. xxxv, 8). The 
children of Israel were heard to weep by Moses through- 
out their families, every man in the door of his tent 
(Numb, xi, 10; comp, xiv, 1; xxv, 6). So numerous 
are the references to tears in the Scriptures as to give 
the impression that the Orientals had them nearly at 
command (comp. Psa. vi, 6). The woman washed our 
Lord’s feet with her tears (Luke vii, 38; comp. Ecclus. 
xxviii, 17). Men, as well as women, wept freely, and 
even aloud. “ Lifted up his voice and wept” is an or- 
dinary mode of expression. Giving vent to them is 
well known to be one of the physical alleviations of 
profound sorrow. It is so universal a sign of mourning 
that we need not detain the reader with further in- 
stances or illustrations, except to remark that the Egyp- 
tian monuments have not failed to depict the tears upon 
the faces of mourners. See Weeping. 

2. Loud lamentation is usually and naturally associ- 
ated with weeping as a sign of grief (Ruth i, 9 ; 1 Sara, 
ii, 4; 2 Sam. iii, 31 ; xiii, 36). Nor are Orientals con- 
tent with mere sobs: their excitableness appears in 
howls for grief, even amid the solemnities of worship 
(Joel i, 13 ; Mic. i, 8, etc.). The Egyptians have ever 
been renowned for the vociferation of their grief; “there 
was a great cry in Egypt at the death of the first-born” 
(Exod. xii, 30). Crying aloud certainly diverts the 
attention from anguish of mind or body, and the value 
of moans and shrieks is well known in severe surgical 
operations. . But in addition to the wail of woe by the 
immediate bereaved, hired performers were often en- 
gaged to swell the lamentation with screams and noisy 
utterances; and this not merely at the funeral, but im- 
mediately after the decease. The first reference to pro- 
fessional mourners occurs in Eccles. xii, 5 : “The mourn- 
ers (S’Ti'Sn) go about the streets.” (The root of 
this word, observes Gesenins, signifies “ a mournful 
noise,” and he adduces Mic. i, 8; Jer. xxii, 18; xxxiv, 
5). They are certainly alluded to in Jer. ix, 17-20: 
“the mourning women” (probably widows; comp. Psa. 
lxxviii, 64 ; Acts ix, 39). Another reference to them 
occurs in 2 Chron. xxxv, 25 (corap. Josephus, War , iii, 
9, 5). The greater number of the mourners in ancient 
Egypt were women, as in the modern East. Mourning 
for the dead in the East was conducted in a tumultuous 
manner (Mark v, 38). Even devout men made great 
lamentations (Acts viii, 2). Akin to this usage was the 
custom for friends or passers-by to join in the lamenta- 
tions of bereaved or afflicted persons (Gen. 1, 3; Judg. 
xi, 40; Job ii, 11; xxx, 25; xxvii, 15; Psa. lxxviii, 64 ; 
Jer. ix, 1; xxii, 18; 1 Kings xiv, 13, 18; 1 Chron. vii, 
22; 2 Chron. xxxv, 24, 25; Zech. xii, 11; Luke vii, 12; 
John xi, 3L; Acts viii, 2; ix, 89; Rom. xii, 15). So 
also in times of general sorrow we find large numbers of 
persons joining in passionate expressions of grief (Judg, 
YI.— Y y 


ii, 4; xx, 26; 1 Sam. xxviii, 3; xxx, 4; 2 Sam. i, 12; 
Ezra iii, 13 ; Ezek. vii, 16 ; and the like is mentioned of 
the priests — Joel ii, 17 ; Mai. ii, 13). Clamor in grief is 
referred to by Job (xix, 7 ; xx, 28) : it is considered a 
wicked man’s portion that his widow shall not weep at 
his death (xxvii, 15). Upon Job’s recovery from his 
afflictions, all his relatives and acquaintances bemoan 
and comfort him concerning his past sufferings; which 
seems to have been a kind of congratulatory mourning, 
indulged in order to heighten the pleasures of prosperity 
by recalling associations of adversity (xlii, 11). See 
Lamentation. 

3. Personal Disfigurement . — In all the other acts ex- 
pressive of grief the idea of self-mortification seems to 
prevail, whether by injuries to the person or neglect of 
it, by mean clothing, by unusual and humiliating atti- 
tudes, or other marks of individual abasement, intended 
chiefly for the public eye. Some of the more violent 
forms have perhaps a natural, if not a remedial or alle- 
viating character. Shaving the head may be a dictate 
of nature to relieve the excited brain. Plucking the 
hair is well calculated to assuage the action of some par- 
ticular organs, to which the sensations of the individual 
may be a sufficient guide. Beating the breast may re- 
lieve the heart, oppressed with a tumultuous circula- 
tion. Cutting may be the effect of nature’s indication 
of bleeding. Tearing and rending ‘seem to palliate ner- 
vous irritation, etc. But the greater part of the prac- 
tices under this head have their origin in custom, or 
some supposed fitness to a state of grief. Among the 
particular forms observed the following may be men- 
tioned : 

a. Rending the clothes (Gen. xxxvii, 29, 34; xliv, 
13; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 27; Isa. xxxvi, 22; Jer. xxxvi, 
24 [where the absence of the form is to be noted] ; xii, 
5; 2 Sam. iii, 31; xv,32; Josh, vii, 6; Joel ii, 13; Ezra 
ix, 5; 2 Kings v, 7; xi, 14; Matt, xxvi, 65, ipdriov; 
Mark xiv, 63, yi rah'). See Clothing. 

b. Dressing in sackcloth (Gen. xxxvii, 34; 2 Sam. iii, 
31; xxi, 10; Psa. xxxv, 13; Isa. xxxvii, 1 ; Joel i, 8, 
13 ; Amos viii, 10 ; Jonah iii, 8, man and beast ; Job xvi, 
15; Esth.iv,3,4; Jer.vi,26; Lam.ii,10; livings xxi, 
27). See Sackcloth. 

c. Ashes, dust, or earth sprinkled on the person (2 
Sam. xiii, 19; xv, 32; Josh, vii, 6; Esth. iv, 1, 3; Jer. 

vi, 26; Job ii, 12; xvi, 15; xiii. 6; Isa. lxi, 3; Rev. 
xviii, 19). See Asiies. 

d. Black or sad-colored garments (2 Sam. xiv, 2; Jer. 
viii, 21; Psa. xxxviii, 6; xiii, 9; xliii, 2; Mai. iii. 14, 
marg.). See Color. 

e. Removal of ornaments or neglect of person (Deut. 
xxi, 12, 13; Exod. xxxiii, 4; 2 Sam. xiv, 2; xix, 24; 
Ezek. xxvi, 16 ; Dan. x, 3 ; Matt, vi, 16, 17). See Nail. 

f. Shaving the head, plucking out the hair of the 
head or beard (Lev. x, 6; 2 Sam. xix, 24; Ezra ix, 9; 
Job i, 20 ; Jer. vii, 29; xvi, 6). See Hair. 

g. Laying bare some part of the body : Isaiah him- 
self naked and barefoot (Isa. xx, 2), the Egyptian and 
Ethiopian captives (ib. ver. 4; xlvii, 2; 1,6; Jer. xiii, 22, 
26; Nah. iii, 5; Mic. i, 11 ; Amos viii, 10). See Naked. 

h. Fasting or abstinence in meat and drink (2 Sam. i, 
12 ; iii, 35 ; xii, 16, 22 ; 1 Sam. xxxi, 13 ; Ezra x, 6 ; Neh. 
i, 4; Dan. x, 3; vi, 18; Joel i, 14; ii, 12; Ezek. xxiv, 
17 ; Zech. vii, 5, a periodical fast during captivity; 1 
Kings xxi, 9, 12; Isa. lviii, 3, 4, 5; xxiv, 7, 9, 11; Mai. 

iii, 14; Jer. xxxvi, 9; Jonah iii, 5, 7 [ofNineveh]; Judg. 
xx, 26 ; 2 Chron. xx, 3 ; Ezra viii, 21 ; Matt, ix, 14, 15). 
See Fasting. 

i. In the same direction, diminution in offerings to 
God, and prohibition to partake in sacrificial food (Lev. 

vii, 20; Deut. xxvi, 14; Hos. ix, 4; Joel i, 9, 13, 16). 

k. Covering the “ upper lip,” i. e. the lower part of 
the face, and sometimes the head, in token of silence; 
specially in the case of the leper (Lev. xiii, 45; 2 Sam. 
xv, 30; xix, 4; Jer. xiv, 4; Ezek. xxiv, 17 ; Mic. iii, 7). 

l. Cutting the flesh (Jer. xvi, 6, 7 ; xii, 5). See Cut- 
ting (in the flesh). 
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m. The sitting or lying posture in silence indicative 
of grief (Gen. xxiii, *3; Judg. xx, 20; 2 Sam. xii, 16; 
xiii, 31 ; Job i, 20; ii, 13; Ezra ix, 3; Lam. ii, 10; Isa. 
iii, 20); also bowing down the head (Lam. ii, 10), and 
lifting up the hands (I'sa. cxli, 2; Lam. i, 17; Ezra 
ix, 5). See Attitude. 



Some of these outward expressions of mourning were 
usual among the heathen, but forbidden to the Israel- 
is, e. g. making cuttings in the flesh (Lev. xix, 28), 
which seems to have been a custom of the votaries of 
Baal (1 Kings xviii, 28); “making baldness between 
the eyes for the dead” (Dent, xiv, 1), i. e. shaving the 
eyehrows and eyelids, and the fore-part of the head, 
which was, no doubt, an idolatrous custom. The priests 
were forbidden to “defile themselves for the dead” by 
any outward expression of mourning, except for their 
near relatives (Lev. xxi, 1); and the high-priest even 
for these (Lev. xxi. 10, 11), under which restriction Xaz- 
arites also came (Xumb. vi, 7). 

4 . Formal Celebrations. — Besides and in connection 
with the funeral there were certain still more public 
usages indicative of grief, as noticed in the Scriptures: 

(1.) Mourning for the dead in the earliest times was 
confined to the relatives and friends of the deceased; 
but in later times hired mourners, both men and women, 
were employed. Thus we are told that the “singing 
men and singing women spake of Josiah in their lamen- 
tations” (2 (’hron. xxxv, 25). In accordance with this 
the Lord says to the Jews, when threatening heavy 
judgments for their sins — -judgments calling for univer- 
sal mourning : “ ( 'all for the mourning women that they 
may come, . . . let them make haste, and take up a 
wailing for us” (Jer. ix, 17). At. first, most probably, 
hired mourners were called in to help to swell the tide 
of real sorrow, but afterwards they became a mere for- 
mal pageant, demanded bv pride and custom ratlier 
than sorrow. (See above.) Mourning for the dead 
became a profession, learned and paid for, like any other; 
and the practice of it often became very boisterous and 
tumultuous. lienee we read of the “ minstrels and peo- 
ple making a noise” in the house of Jairus (Matt, ix, 
23), giving one the idea of a scene resembling an 
“Irish wake.” See Minstrel. 

(2.) On such occasions neighbors and friends provided 
food for the mourners (2 Sam. iii. 35; Jer. xvi, 7; comp. 
Ezek. xxiv, 17); this was called “the bread of bitter- 
ness,” “ the cup of consolation.” See Garman, Ik pane 
lugentium (Yitemb. 1708). In later times the Jews had 
a custom of giving bread to the poor at funerals, and 


leaving it for their use at tombs, graves, etc., which re- 
sembles the Bornan visceratio (Tobit iv, 17; Eeclus, 
xxx, 8). Women went to tombs to indulge their grief 
(John xi, 31). 

(3.) The period of mourning varied. In the case of 
Jacob it was seventy days (Gen. 1,3); of Aaron (Xumb. 
xx, 29) and Moses (Dent, xxxiv, 8), thirty; a further 
period of seven days in Jacob’s case (Gen. 1, 10); seven 
days for Saul, which may have been an abridged period 
in time of national danger (1 Sam. xxxi, 13). 

Excessive grief in the case of an individual may be 
noticed in 2 Sam. iii, 16; Jer. xxxi, 15; and the same 
hypocritically in Jer. xli, 6. 

The first complete description of mourning for the 
dead occurs in 2 Sam. iii, 3 1-35, where David commands 
Joab and all the people that were with him to rend 
their clothes, gird themselves with sackcloth, and mourn 
for Abner; and David himself followed the bier, and 
they buried Abner in Hebron; and the king lifted up 
his voice and wept at the grave of Abner, and all the 
people wept, and David fasted two days, and wrote a 
lamentation for the deceased. Elegies were composed 
by the prophets on several disastrous occasions (Ezek. 
xxvi, 1-18; xxvii, 1-36; Amos v, 1, etc.). The inci- 
dent of Jepbthab’s daughter is too uncertain to afford 
any index to the modes of mourning at that a*ra. It 
appears that she was allowed two months to bewail her 
virginity with her companions, and that the Jewish 
women of that country went somewhere yearly to la- 
ment or celebrate her (Judg. xi, 37-40). 8ee Jepii- 

Tlt AIL 

HI. Illustrations of these Scriptural Usages from 
Contemporary and Later Sources. — 1. Similar practices 
are noticed in the Apocryphal books: 

a. Weeping, fasting, rending clothes, sackcloth, ashes 
or earth on head (1 Maec. ii, 14; iii, 47 ; iv, 39; v, 14; 
xi,71; xiii, 45; 2 Mace, iii, 19; x,25; xiv, 15; Judith 
iv, 10,11; viii, 5, 6: ix, 1 ; xiv, 19 [Assyrians]; x, 2, 
3 ; 3 Mace, iv, 6 ; 2 Esdr. x, 4 ; Estli. xiv. 2) ; 

b. Kuneral feast with wailing (Bar. vi, 32: also Tob, 
iv, 17 ; see in reproof of the practice, Augustine, Civ. 1). 
viii, 27) ; 

c. Period of mourning (Judith viii, 6; Eeclus. xxii, 
12 [seven days, so also perhaps 2 Esdr. v, 20] ; Bel and 
Dragon, ver. 40) ; 

d. l'riests ministering in sackcloth and ashes, the al- 
tar dressed in sackcloth (Judith iv, 11, 14, 15) ; 

e. Idol priests with clothes rent, head and beard shorn, 
and head bare (Bar. vi, 31). 

2. In Josephus's writings, these notices are in the 
main confirmed, and in some cases enlarged: 

a. Tearing hair and beating breast (.1 «/. xvi, 7, 5 ; xv, 
3, 9) ; 

b. Sackcloth and ashes (.4 nt. xx, 6, 1 ; xix, 8, 2 ; War, 
ii, 12, 5); clothes rent (ii, 15,4); 

c. Seven days’ mourning for a father (Ant. xvii, 8, 4 ; 
ir«r, ii. 1, 1) ; for thirty days (H«r, iii, 9, 5); 

d. Those who met a funeral recpiired to join it (.4/). 
ii, 26 ; see Luke vii, 12, and Bom. xii, 15) ; 

e. Elute-players at a funeral ( J !'«>•, iii, 9, 5). 

3. The Mishna proscribes seven days’ mourning for a 
father, a mother, son, daughter, brother, sister, or wife 
(Bartenora, on Moed Kat. iii, 7). Bending garments 
is regularly graduated according to the degree of rela- 
tionship. For a father or mother the garment was to 
be rent, but not with an instrument, so as to show the 
breast; to be sewn up roughly after thirty days, hut 
never closed. The same for one’s own teacher in the 
law, hut. for other relatives a palm breadth of the upper 
garment to suffice, to he sewn up roughly after seven 
days and fully closed after thirty days (Moed Kat. iii, 
7 ; Shabb. xiii. 3 ; t 'arpzov, .1 pp. Lib. p. 650). Friendly 
mourners were to sit on the ground, not on the bed (see 
Light foot, llor. Ihb. on John xi, 19). On certain days 
the lamentation was to be only partial (Moed Kat. L 
c.). For a wife there was to lie at least one hired mourn- 

i er and two pipers ( Ketuboth , iv, 4). 
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4. When we turn to heathen writers we find similar 
usages prevailing among various nations of antiquity. 
Herodotus, speaking of the Egyptians, says, “ When a 
man of any account dies, all the womankind among his 
relatives proceed to smear their heads and faces with 
mud. They then leave the corpse in the house, and pa- 
rade the city with their breasts exposed, beating them- 
selves as they go, and in this they are joined by all the 
women belonging to the family. In like manner the 
men also meet them from opposite quarters, naked to 
the waist and beating themselves” (Herod, ii, 85). He 
also mentions seventy days as the period of embalming 
(ibid. 8G). This doubtless includes the whole mourn- 
ing period. Diodorus, speaking of a king’s death, men- 
tions rending of garments, suspension of sacrifices, heads 
smeared with clay, and breasts bared, and says men and 
women go about in companies of 200 or 800, making a 
wailing twice a day, tvpvSrpcjg per uSiig. They ab- 
stain from flesh, wheat bread, wine, the bath, dainties, 
and in general all pleasure ; do not lie on beds, but la- 
ment as for an only child during seventy-two days. On 
the last day a sort of trial was held of the merits of the 
deceased, and, according to the verdict pronounced by 
the acclamations of the crowd, he was treated with fu- 
neral honors, or the contrary (Diod. Sic. i, 72). Similar 
usages prevailed in the case of private persons (ibid. 91, 
92). The Egyptian paintings confirm these acconnts as to 
the exposure of the person, the beating, and the throw- 
ing clay or mud upon the head ; and women are repre- 
sented who appear to be hired mourners (Long, Eg. Ant. 
ii, 154-159 ; Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii, 856-387). Herod- 
otus also mentions the Persian custom of rending the 
garments with wailing, and also cutting off the hair on 
occasions of death or calamity. The last, he says, was 
also usual among the Scythians (Herod, ii, G6 : viii, 99 ; 
ix, 24; iv, 71). 

Lucian, in his discourse concerning Greek mourning, 
speaks of tearing the hair and flesh, and wailing, and 
beating the breast to the sound of a flute, burial of 
slaves, horses, and ornaments as likely to be useful to 
the deceased, and the practice for relatives to endeavor 
to persuade the parents of the deceased to partake of 
the funeral-feast (—tpicenrror') by way of recruiting 
themselves after their three days’ fast (De Luctu, ii, 303, 
305, 307, ed. Amsterdam). Plutarch mentions that the 
Greeks regarded all mourners as unclean, and that wom- 
en in mourning cut their hair, but the men let it grow. 
Of the Romans, in carrying corpses of parents to the 
grave, the sons, he says, cover their heads, but the 
daughters uncover them, contrary to their enstom in 
each case (Quasi. Rom. vii, 74, 82, ed. Reiske). Greeks 
and Romans both made use of hired mourners, prcejica, 
who accompanied the funeral procession with chants or 
songs (Horace, A rs Poet. 429). Flowers and perfumes 
were also thrown on the graves (Ovid, Fast, vi, 6G0; 
Trist.v , 1, 47 ; Plato, Legg.v ii, 9). The prceficce seem to 
be the predecessors of the “ mutes” of modern funerals. 

5. With the practices above mentioned, modern Ori- 
ental customs in great measure agree. D’Arvieux says 
Arab men are silent in grief, but the women scream, tear 
their hair, hands, and face, and throw earth or sand on 
their heads. The older women wear a blue veil and an 
old abba by way of mourning garments. They also 
sing the praises of the deceased ( Trav. p. 2G9, 270). Nie- 
buhr says both Mohammedans and Christians in Egypt 
hire wailing women, and wail at stated times (Voy. i, 
150). Burckhardt says the women of Atbara, in Nubia, 
shave their heads on the death of their nearest relatives, 
a custom prevalent also among several of the peasant 
tribes of Upper Egypt. In Barbary on a death they usu- 
ally kill a sheep, a cow, or a camel. He also mentions 
wailing women, and a man in distress besmearing his 
face with dirt and dust in token of grief (A "tibia, p. 176, 
22G, 374). Speaking of the Arab tribes of Upper Egypt, 
he says, “ I have seen the female relations of a deceased 
man dance before his house with sticks and lances in 
their hands, and behaving like furious soldiers” (Notes 


on Bed. i, 280). Shaw says of the Arabs of Barbary, 
after a funeral the female relations during the space of 
two or three months go once a week to weep over the 
grave and offer eatables (see Ecclus. xxx, 18). He also 
mentions mourning women (Trav. p. 220, 242). “In 
Oman,” Wellsted says, “ there are no hired monrning 
women, but the females from the neighborhood assem- 
ble after a funeral and continue for eight days, from 
sunrise to sunset, to utter loud lamentations” (Trav. i, 
21G). In the Arabian Nights are frequent allusions to 
similar practices, as rending clothes, throwing dust on 
the head, cutting off the hair, loud exclamation, visits 
to the tomb, plucking the hair and beard (i, 65, 2G3,297, 
358, 518 ; ii, 237, 354, 409). They also mention ten days 
and forty days as periods of mourning (i, 427 ; ii, 409). 
Sir J. Chardin, speaking of Persia, says the tombs are 
visited periodically b} r women ( Voy. vi, 489). He speaks 
also of the tumult at a death (ibid. 482). Mourning lasts 
forty days : for eight days a fast is observed, and visits 
are paid by friends to the bereaved relatives; on the 
ninth day the men go to the bath, shave the head and 
beard, and return the visits, but the lamentation contin- 
ues two or three times a week till the fortieth day. The 
mourning garments are dark-colored, but never black 
(ibid. 481). Russell, speaking of the Turks at Aleppo, 
says, “ The instant the death takes place, the women 
who are in the chamber give the alarm by shrieking as 
if distracted, and are joined by all the other females in 
the harem. This conclamation is termed the wulwaly 
(Heb. bb’’, Gr. 6 XoXu£w, dXaXd£w, Lat. ejulo, ululo, an 
onomatopoetic word common to many languages. See 
Gesen.p. 59G; Sehoebel, Anal-Constit. p. 54 ; and Russell, 
vohi,note 83, chiefly from Sehultens): it is so shrill as 
to be heard, especially in the night, at a prodigious dis- 
tance. The men disapprove of and take no share in it ; 
they drop a few tears, assume a resigned silence, and 
retire in private. Some of the near female relations, 
when apprised of what has happened, repair to the 
house, and the wulwaly, which had pansed for some 
time, is renewed upon the entrance of each visitant into 
the harem” (.1 leppo, i, 30G). He also mentions profes- 
sional mourners, visits to the grave on the third, sev- 
enth, and fortieth days, prayers at the tomb, flowers 
strewn, and food distributed to the poor. At these vis- 
its the shriek of wailing is renewed ; the chief mourner 
appeals to the deceased, and reproaches him fondly for 
his departure. The men make no change in their dress; 
the women lay aside their jewels, dress in their plainest 
garments, and wear on the head a handkerchief of a 
dusky color. They usually mourn twelve months for a 
husband and six for a father (ibid. 311,312). Of the 
Jews he says the conclamation is practiced by the wom- 
en, but hired mourners are seldom called in to assist 
at the wulwaly. Both sexes make some alteration in 
dress byway of mourning. The women lay aside their 
jewels, the men make a small rent in their outer vest- 
ment (ibid, ii, 86, 87). Lane, speaking of the modern 
Egyptians, says, “After death the women of the family 
raise cries of lamentation called welweleh or wilwal, 
uttering the most piercing shrieks, and calling upon the 
name of the deceased, ‘ Oh, my master ! Oh, my resource ! 
Oh, my misfortune! Oh, my glory’ (see Jer. xxii, 18). 
The females of the neighborhood come to join with them 
in this conclamation : generally, also, the family send 
for two or more neddabeks , or public wailing women. 
Each brings a tambourine, and beating them they ex- 
claim, ‘ Alas, for him.’ The female relatives, domestics, 
and friends, with their hair dishevelled, and sometimes 
with rent clothes, beating their faces, cry in like man- 
ner, ‘Alas, for him !’ These make no alteration in dress, 
but women, in some cases, dye their dress, head-veils, 
and handkerchiefs of a dark-blue color. They visit the 
tombs at stated periods” (Mod. Eg. iii, 152, 171, 195). 
Wealthy families in Cairo have in the burial-grounds 
regularly furnished houses of mourning, to which the 
females repair at stated periods to bewail their dead. 
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The art of mourning is only to be acquired by long I 
practice, and regular professors of it are usually hired 
on the occasion of a death by the wealthier classes (Mrs. 
Toole, Englishir. in Egypt, ii, 100 ). Dr. Wolff mentions 
the wailing over the dead in Abyssinia ( Autobiog . ii, 
273). Tietro della Valle mentions a practice among 
the Jews of burning perfumes at the site of Abraham’s 
tomb at Hebron (see 2 Chron. xvi, 14; xxi, 19; Jer. , 
xxxiv, 5; P. della Valle, Viaggi, i, 30G). 

The customs of the North American Indians also re- 
semble those which have been described in many par- ! 
ticulars, as the howling and wailing, and speeches to the j 
dead ; among some tribes the practice of piercing the 
flesh with arrows or sharp stones, visits to the place of I 
the dead (Carver, Travels, p. 401 ; Bancroft, Hist, of the 
United States, ii, 912 ; Gatlin, A'. .4 . Indians , i, 90). The 
former and present customs of the Welsh, Irish, and I 
Highlanders at funerals may also be cited as similar in 
several respects, e. g. wailing and howling, watching 
with the corpse, funeral entertainments (“ funeral baked 
meats”), flowers on the grave, days of visiting the grave 
(Brand, /’op. .1 ntiq. ii, 128, etc. ; llarmer, Ohs. iii, 40). 

One of the most remarkable instances of traditional 
customary lamentation is found in the weekly wailing 
of the Jews at Jerusalem at a spot as near to the Tem- 
ple as could be obtained. See J erusalem. This cus- 
tom, noticed by St. Jerome, is alluded to by Benjamin 
of Tudela, and exists to the present day. (Jerome, Ad 
Sophon.i, 15; A d Paulam, Ep. xxxix ; Early Trar.in 
Pal. p. 83 ; Eaumer, PuUistinu, p. 293 ; Martineau, East- 
ern Life , p. 47 1 ; Robinson, i, 237.) See Funeral. 

Mourning, Christian. — Among the early Christians 
all immoderate grief for the dead was considered incon- 
sistent with Christian hope; and hence the custom 
which prevailed among the Jews and Romans of hiring 
women to make lamentation at funerals was severely 
reprobated. There was not, however, the indulgence 
of any stoical apathy, but a becoming sorrow was 
evinced by Christians. Strong disapprobation of the 
practice of wearing black is expressed by some of the 
lathers; nevertheless it became prevalent, especially in 
the Hast. Some Christians imitated the heathen cus- 
tom of repeating the mourning on the third, seventh, 
and ninth days, and some even added others. In the 
Apostolical Constitutions, the author takes notice of the 
repetition of this funeral-office on the third, ninth, and 
fortieth days; he says: ‘-Let the third day be observed 
for the dead with psalms and lessons and prayers, be- 
cause Christ on the third day rose again from the dead ; 
and let the ninth be observed in remembrance of the 
living and the dead; and also the fortieth day, accord- 
ing to the ancient manner of the Israelites’ mourning 
for Moses forty days.” On the anniversary days of 
commemorating the dead they were accustomed to 
make a common feast or entertainment, inviting both 
clergy and people, but especially the poor, the widows 
and orphans, that it might be not only a memorial to 
the dead, but. according to Origen, “an odor of a sweet 
smell to ( iod.” — Farrar, Eccles. Diet. See Funeral. 

MOURNING-WEEDS, a particular dress worn dur- 
ing a certain period to express grief, especially' for the 
decease of friends. The usages in this respect have va- 
ried much at different times and in different countries. 
Among the Jews, the duration of mourning for the dead 
was generally' seven, but sometimes protracted to thirty' 
days; and the garments were, torn or squalid, or con- 
sisted of sackcloth (q. v.). The Jews of our day' ob- 
serve mourning ceremonies to a very' considerable ex- 
tent prescribed by' the traditions of the rabbins. On 
the loss of a very' near relative they seclude them- 
selves from society for eight days, praying all waking 
hours for the safety' of the soul of the departed friend, 
and every year the day of decease is observed as a day' 
on which prayer for the departed must be observetL 
Among the Greeks, the period was thirty days, except 
in Sparta, where it was limited to ten. The relatives 
of the deceased secluded themselves from the public 


eye, wore a coarse black dress, and in ancient times cut 
off their hair as a sign of grief. Among the Romans, 
the color of mourning for both sexes was black or dark 
blue under the republic ; under the empire, the women 
wore white, black continuing to be the color for men, 
who did not cut off the hair or beard as in Greece. 
Men wore their mourning only a few days; women a 
year, when for a husband or parent. The time of mourn- 
ing was often shortened by' a victory or oilier happy pub- 
lic event, the birth of a child, or the occurrence of a fam- 
ily’ festival. A public calamity, such as a defeat, or the 
death of an emperor or person of note, occasioned a pub- 
lic mourning, which involved a total cessation of business, 
called Justitium. In modern Europe, the ordinary col- 
or for mourning is black ; in Turkey, violet ; in < ’hina, 
white; in Egypt, yellow; in Ethiopia, brown. It was 
white in Spain until 1498. White is supposed to denote 
purity’ ; y'ellow, that death is the end of ail human hopes, 
as leaves when they fall, and flowers when they fade, 
become yellow; brown denotes the earth, whither the 
dead return; black, the privation of life, as being the 
privation of light ; blue expresses the happiness which 
it is hoped the deceased enjoys: and purple or violet, 
sorrow on the one side and hope on the other, as being 
a mixture of black and blue. Mourning is worn of dif- 
ferent depth, and for different periods of time, according 
to the nearness of relationship of the deceased. On the 
death of a sovereign or member of the reigning house, 
a court mourning is ordered; and in many' countries it 
[ is usual at the same time to recommend the adoption of 
a general mourning. In Scotch law, if a husband die, 
whether solvent or insolvent, the widow will be enti- 
tled to a preferred payment out of the assets for mourn- 
ings suitable to his rank. The same privilege applies 
to mournings for such of the children as are to assist at 
! the funeral (Chambers). The propriety of following the 
customs prevalent on this point has been of late very 
extensively’ called in question by' Christians. Many in- 
dividuals and religious bodies have objected against it: 
1, that it is a useless ceremony; 2, that it involves 
needless expense, especially' to the poor; 3, that the 
bustle of preparing it interferes with the moral and re- 
ligious purposes of affliction. — llend. Buck. Sec Grief. 

Mourners. See Flentes; Tesitents. 

Mouse (“222, ukbar', according to Bochart, Hieroz . 
i, 1017, a compound of the Chald. 522, to devour, and 
“t2, afield, from its ravages; but according to Gesenius, 
Tlies.IIeb. p. 508, from the Arab, for sir if digger ; Gr. 
pvf) , by which especially' the field-mouse (Mishna, 
Moed Eaton, i, 4) — a species, on account of its voracity' 
and rapid increase, very injurious to crops (Aristotle, 
Anim. vi, 37; Strabo, iii, 1G5; ..Elian, Anim. vi, 41; 
Pliny’, x, 85; comp. Russell, Aleppo, ii, 59) — appears to 
be designated in 1 Sam. vi, 4 sq. See I1.e.mourhoii>. 
It was an unclean animal (Lev. xi, 29), in which pas- 
sage, however, all the species of the genus mus are 
doubtless included (Bochart, I/ieroz. ii, 429 sq.). But 
in Isa. lxvi, 77, a different creature seems to be denoted, 
apparently some esculent species of glis. or dormouse 
(see Yarro, R. It. ii, 15); or perhaps the leaping variety’ 
of mouse, mils jaculus, or jerboa, which is designated in 
Arabic by a name corresponding to the lleb. ukbar, al- 
though this animal has often been identified with the 
1 1 el), shuphan, or “ coney.” — Winer, ii, (54. See also 
Mole. 

It is likely that the Hebrews extended the accepta- 
tion of the word ukbar in the same manner as was the 
! familiar custom of the Greeks, and still more of the 
Romans, who included within their term mus insec- 
| tivora of the genus sorer, that is “shrews;” carnivora, 
among which was the Mustela < nnineu, “stoat” or “ er- 
mine,” their Mus ponticus ; and in the systematic order 
Roden tia, the niuruhv contain Myorus glis, or fat dor- 
mouse; Dipus jaculus, or Egyptian jerboa: Mus, rats 
and mice properly so called, constituting several mod- 
ern genera; and cricetus , or hamster, which includes 
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the marmot or Roman Mus Alpinus . In the above 
texts, those in 1 Sam. vi apparently refer to the short- 
tailed tield-mouse, which is still the most destructive 
animal to the harvests of Syria (see William of Tyre, 
Gesta Dei , p. 823), and is most likely the species noticed 
in antiquity and during the crusades; for, had they 
been jerboas in shape and resembled miniature kanga- 
roos, we would expect William of Tyre to have men- 
tioned the peculiar form of the destroyers, which was 
then unknown to Western Europe; whereas, they being 
of species or appearance common to the Latin nations, 
no particulars were required. But in Leviticus and 
Isaiah, where the mouse is declared an unclean animal, 
the species most accessible and likely to invite the ap- 
petite of nations who, like the Arabs, were apt to covet 
all kinds of animals, even when expressly forbidden, 
were no doubt the hamster and the dormouse; and 
both are still eaten in common with the jerboa by the 
Bedouins, who are but too often driven to extremity by 
actual want of food (Kit to). The common field-vole, 
often called the short-tailed field-mouse, is the campa- 
gnol of the French, and the Arvicola agrestis of modern 
zoologists. It is about the size of the house-mouse, to 
which it bears a general resemblance, but is easily dis- 
tinguished by its larger head, its short ears and tail, its 
stouter form, and its reddish color, no less than by its 
habits (Fairbairn). “ Of all the smaller rodentia which 



are injurious, both in the fields and in the woods, there 
is not,” says Prof. Bell (/list. Brit. Quad. p. 325), “one 
which produces such extensive destruction as this little 
animal, when its increase, as is sometimes the case, be- 
comes multitudinous.” The ancient writers frequently 
speak of the great ravages committed by mice. He- 
rodotus (ii, 141) ascribes the loss of Sennacherib’s army 
to mice, which in the night-time gnawed through the 
bow-strings and shield-straps (Smith). See generally 
Bochart, Ilieroz. ii, 448 sq. 

Mouskes, Piiilippe (called also Philippe Mus and 
Philippe Mussche), a Belgian prelate and historian, was 
born about 1215 at Ghent, in East Flanders, and, after 
having taken holy orders, successively became canon 
(1242) and chancellor of the cathedral of Tournay, and 
in 1274 bishop of that city. lie died at Tournay, Dec. 
24, 1281 or 1283. Mouskes is the author of a rhymed 
chronicle, containing in 31,286 French verses the whole 
history of France, from the elopement of the fabulous 
Greek Helen with the Trojan prince Paris (the then 
usual beginning of such a narrative) up to the year 
A.D. 1242. There is only one MS. of this poem known, 
and it is at present preserved in the National Library at 
Paris, marked as No. 9634, small folio, written on parch- 
ment in two columns. It was published at Brussels 
(1836-38, 2 vols. 4to) under the auspices of the baron 
De Reiffenbcrg, who enriched the work with an intro- 
duction, a commentary, and appendices, all of which 
Bhow much research and scholarship. — Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generate , s. v. 


Mouson, Ecclesiastical Council of ( Concilium 
Mosomense'). Two such were held in the 10th century. 
The first, held Jan. 13, 948, was composed of Euotbert, 
archbishop of Treves, his suffragans, and some other 
bishops, who, when thus assembled, decreed that Ar- 
taud should keep possession of the see of Rlieims; and 
that Hugo, who refused to appear at the council, as he 
had previously refused at Verdun, should be deprived 
of it until lie should appear before the general council 
(appointed to be hold Aug. 1) and justify himself. See 
Cone. Verdua, 947. — Labbe, Cone, ix, 622. 

Another was held June 2, 995. It was called by 
pope John XV, w'ho Avas offended at the deposition of 
Arnulphus and the election of Gerbert (afterwards pope 
Sylvester II) to the see of Rheims, and therefore sent 
Leo, abbot of St. Bonifaeius, into France as his legate, 
who assembled this council. No other prelates, how- 
ever, attended but the archbishop of Treves, and the 
bishops of Verdun, Liege, and Munster, all of them from 
German}^. The legate took his seat in the midst of 
them, and archbishop Gerbert, being the party accused, 
w as placed opposite to him. Gerbert defended himself 
wdth eloquence, and declared that he had been raised to 
the archbishopric without his own concurrence. The 
sentence of the council Avas that he should abstain from 
the exercise of his archicpiscopal and sacerdotal func- 
tions until the matter should have been brought before 
the Synod of Rheims, convoked for the following July. 
It, however, was not held so early, and while Hugh Ca- 
pet lived Gerbert remained archbishop, and Arnulphus 
a prisoner at Orleans. See Labbe', Cone, ix, 747. 

Mouth (prop. I"I3, peh; Gr. trrojua), besides its or- 
dinary applications, was used in the following idiomatic 
phrases by the Hebrew's (see Gesenius, Heb. Lex. s. v.) : 
“ Heavy-mouthed,” that is, slow of speech, and so trans- 
lated in Exod. iv, 10; “smooth month” (Psa. xxvi, 28), 
that is, a flattering mouth; so also “a mouth of de- 
ceit” (Psa. cix, 2). The following are also remarkable 
phrases : “ To speak with one mouth to mouth,” that is, 
in person, without the intervention of an interpreter 
(Numb, xii, 8; comp. 1 Kings viii, 15; Jer. xxxii, 4); 
“ With one mouth,” that is, with one voice or consent 
(Josh, ix, 2 ; 1 Kings xxii, 13 ; 2 Chron. xviii, 12) ; 
“With the Avhole mouth,” that is, Avith the utmost 
strength of A'oice (Job xix, 16; Psa. IxA'i, 17); “To put 
words into one’s mouth,” that is, to suggest what one 
shall say (Exod. iv, 15; Numb, xxii, 38; xxiii, 5, 12; 
2 Sam. xiv, 19, etc.) ; “To be in one’s mouth" is to be 
often spoken of, as a laAV, etc. (Exod. xiii, 9 ; comp. Psa. 
A', 10; xxxviii, 15). The IlebreAv also says, “ upon the 
mouth,” Avhere w r e say, and indeed our translation says, 
in or into the mouth (e. g. Nab. iii, 12) ; that Avhieh is 
spoken is also said to be “ upon the mouth,” Avhere Ave 
should say, “ upon the lips” (as in 2 Sam. xiii, 32). “ To 
lay the hand upon the mouth” is to be silent (Judg. 
xviii, 19; Job xxi, 5; xl, 4; comp. Prov. xxx, 32), 
just as Ave lay the finger on the mouth to enjoin silence. 
“ To Avrite from the mouth of any one” is to do so from 
his dictation (Jer. xxxA’i, 4, 27, 32; xh r , 1). The AA-ord 
of God, or, literally, “ the word that proceeds out of his 
mouth,” signifies the actions of God’s proA'idence, his 
commands, Avhereby he rules the Avorkl, and brings all 
things to his purpose (Isa. 1a t , 11). To “ inquire at the 
mouth of the Lord” is to consult him (Josh, xix, 14). 
To “set their mouth against the heavens” is to speak 
arrogantly, insolently, and blasphemously of God (Psa. 
lxxiii, 9). “He shall smite the earth AA r ith the rod of 
his mouth, and Avith the breath of his lips shall he slay 
the wicked,” are expressions Avhieh denote the sovereign 
authority and absolute poAver of the Messiah (Isa. x, 4). 
(See Wemyss, Claris Symboliea, s. a t .) The mouth, as 
the organ of speech, also signifies the Avords that pro- 
ceed out of it, Avhiclt in the sacred style are the same 
as commands and actions, because they imply the effects 
of the thoughts ; Avords and commands being the means 
used to communicate decrees to those Avho are to exe- 
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cute them. Instances of this abound in Scripture, in j 
various shades of application ; but few of them are pre- 
served in translation. Thus (tien. xlv, 12), “according j 
to the commandment of Bharaoh,” is in the original, 
“according to the mouth of Pharaoh” (comp., among 
numerous other examples, Xumb. iii, 10; Job xxxix, 
27; Kcclcs. viii, 2). lienee, for a person or thing to 
come out of the mouth of another is to be constituted 
or commanded to become an agent or minister under 
a superior power; this is frequent in the Apocalypse 
(Hev. xvi, 13, 14 ; i, 1G; xi, 4, 5; xii, 15; ix, 19). The 
term mouth is not only applied to a speech or words, 
but to the speaker (Exod. iv, 10; Jcr. xv, 19), in which 
sense it has a near equivalent in our expression “ mouth- 
piece.” — lvitto; Bastow. 

Mouton, Jean, a French composer of Church mu- 
sic, flourished in the 10th century. He was first brought 
into notice about the opening of that age under the 
reign of Louis XII. Under Francis I he enjoyed royal 
protection and support, and as musical director of the 
royal chapel Mouton was encouraged to bring out his 
own compositions. He wrote considerably, and some 
of his productions were suffered dedication to pope Leo 
X. Mouton died before 1532. Ilis Masses are justly 
celebrated. Five of these wore published by l’ctrucci 
in 1508. Several of his compositions are preserved at 
Koine and Munich. Ilis motets and madrigals arc also 
circulated. As a composer, Mouton possessed more than 
the usual attainments, lie was master of music as a 
science. Ilis compositions are simple and natural, and 
betray the hand of a skilful artist. See Burney, Gen. 
Hist, of Music ; Forked, Gesch. d. Musik ; Fites, h 'iog- 
rophie Universelle des Musiciens; Fatria, Hist, de V A rt 
musical en France. 

Mouton, Jean Baptiste Sylvain, a noted 
French ecclesiastic and devoted adherent to the Jan- 
senistic movement, was born in 1740 at (’)iarite-sur- 
Loire. Having entered the service of the Church, he 
ardently devoted himself to bring about ecclesiastical 
reforms, and zealously embraced the Jansenistic cause 
as one sure to result favorably for the purity of the 
Church, lie was, however, persecuted on that account, 
and finally quitted his native country and went over 
to Holland, and there labored with the Jansenists until 
his death, June 13, 1803, at Utrecht, lie published 
Xourtlles Ecclesiastiqnes , first at I'aris and afterwards 
at Utrecht. See Qucrard, La France Litteraire, s. v. ; 
Moreri, Diet. Ilist . s. v. 

Movable (and Immovable) Feasts. The feasts 
kept in the Christian Church arc called movable and 
immovable, according as they fall, always on the same 
day in the calendar in each year, as the saints' days; or 
depend on other circumstances, as Easter, and the feasts 
calculated from Easter. The Book of Common Braver 


at Kath, near Dcutz; in 1833 priest at Bcrknm, near 
Godesbcrg, and there remained until 1839, when he was 
appointed professor of Old-Testament theology in the 
Koman Catholic faculty of Breslau University, which 
office he held till his death, Sept. 28, 185(3. His princi- 
pal work, Die Plwnizier , presents a comprehensive view 
of Bhcenician history. The first volume (Breslau, 1840) 
treats of the religion and the divinities of the Bhceni- 
cians; the second volume bears the title of Das Pho- 
uizische Altertlum, and is divided into parts, embracing 
the political history (1849) and the colonial history 
(1850) of that nation. He further enriched this field of 
knowledge by the publication of two volumes of Bhceni- 
cian texts (1845-47), and wrote the article Pliunicier for 
Ersch u. Gruber’s Kncyklopddie (§ 3,vol. xxiv). Among 
his other works worth mentioning are, Kritische Liiter- 
suchungen it. d. Alttestamentliche Ghronik (Bonn, 1834) : 
— De utriusque recensionis ratinniorum J ere mice indole 
et origin? (llamb. 1837 ) : — Loci quidain histories Yeteris 
Testamenti illustrati (Bresl. 1843) i—Zustand der katho- 
lisch-theol. Facultat an der Fnirersifdt lireslau (1847). 
lie was also a frequent and esteemed contributor to the 
periodical literature of Germany, especially the philo- 
sophical and theological quarterlies; among which that 
of his own Church, the Zeitschrift Jur Philusoph. u. Ka- 
tholische Theologic, enjoyed a very large number of val- 
uable articles. (J. II. W.) 

Mowes, IIkixricii, a Lutheran clergyman who 
flourished in Germany in the early part of this century, 
was settled near Magdeburg, Brussia. Ilis life was 
marked by severe afflictions, which he bore with heroic 
faith. He died in 1831. He will lie known to the 
English reader principally from his triumphant hymn, 
“Hallelujah! 1 believe,” translated in lignins from the 
Land of Luther. 

Mowing (75, gez, Vulg. tonsio, Amos vii, 1 ; the Sept, 
reads Fwy o fiatnXtvc, either from a various reading or 
a confusion of the letters 7 and 5), a word signifying also 
a shorn fleece, and rendered in Bsa. lxxii, G, “mown 
grass." As the great heat of the climate in Bakstine 
and other similarly situated countries soon dries up the 
herbage itself, hay-making in our sense of the term is 
not in use. The term “hay,” therefore, in the Brav- 
er-book version of Bsa. evi, 20, for “ »?, is incorrect ; 
A. V. “grass.” So also Brov. xxvii. 25, and Isa. xv, G. 
The corn destined for forage is cut with a sickle. The 
term “Tip, A. V. “mower,” Bsa. cxxix, 7, is most com- 
monly in A. V. “ reaper,” and once, Jcr. ix, 22, “ harvest- 
man.” See Kicaimx<;. 

The “king's mowings,” Amos vii, 1, i. c. mown grass, 
Bsa. lxxii, G, may perhaps refer to some royal right of 
early pasturage for the use of the cavalry. Comp. 1 
Kings xviii, 5. See Shaw, 'liar. p. 138; Wilkinson, 


contains several tables for calculating Easter, and the 
following rules to know when the movable feasts and 
holydavs begin : Easter Day, on which the rest depend, 
is always the first Sunday after the full moon which 
happens upon or next after the twenty-first day of 
March ; and if the full moon happens upon a Sunday. 
Easter Day is the Sunday after. Advent Sunday is al- 
ways the nearest Sunday to the feast of St. Andrew, 
whether before or after. 

Septuagesima ") f Nine Weeks ") 

Soxacosimn ( Sunday ! Eight Weeks [ before 

(^Iiinqnagesima j is ') Seven Weeks | Easter, 

(^uadrn'resiiini J ( Six Weeks J 

Kogiitiun Sunday ] C Five Week* ] 

Ascension Day I . j Forty Days I after 

Whit Sunday | 1 1 Seven Weeks j Easter. 

Trinity Sunday J ( Eight Weeks j 

— Hook, Church Diet. s. v. Sec Feasts. 

Movers, Franz Kaki., a German Koman Catholic 
theologian and Orientalist, was horn, of lmmhlo hut 
honorable parentage, at Kbsfeld, Khenish Brussia, July 
17, 1800. Franz Karl studied Orientalia and theology 
at Munster; was ordained priest; in 1830 became vicar 


.4 nc. Eg. ahridgm. ii, 43, 50 ; Early True. p. 305 ; Bictro 
d. Valle, 1 iaggi, ii, 237 : Chardin, Yog. iii. 370; Layard, 
Xin.and Pah. p. 330; Niebuhr, Descr.de PA rab. p. 139; 
Ilarmer, Ohs. iv, 380; Burckliardt, Xotes mi lied, i, 210. 
— Smith. See Grass. 

Moya, Don Matthko, a Spanish theologian, was 
horn in 1007 at Moral, in the diocese of Toledo. Ad- 
mitted into the Society of Jesus, he taught theology in 
Alcala and Madrid, became confessor to the duke of 
Ossmia. when the same was sent to Sicily, and received 
a like position with queen Mary Anne of Austria, widow 
of Bhilip IV. lie became somewhat notorious hv his 
Opnsculum sinyuluriu unirerso’ fere theoloyitv mornlis 
complecteus ad versus quorumdutn erpostulat tones contra 
mmnullas Jesuit arum opiniones morales (Balermo, 1057, 
4to\ published under the pseudonyme of “Amadeus 
Guimenius," in which lie attempted to justify the Jesuits 
for the laxity of their morals. This treatise was subse- 
quently reprinted in Valentia. Madrid, and Lyon (tliclat- 
i ter edition. 1004, in 4to4. The Sorhoime. Feb. 5. 1005, 
denounced it as shameful, scandalous, imprudent, dotest- 
I able, and as containing propositions which should been- 
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tirelv eliminated from the Church and human memory. 
Pope Alexander YII annulled this condemnation in 
1666 ; but when the Parliament appealed from it as 
error and abuse, and the Sorbonne maintained its right 
to pass censure on the books, and forbade the Jesuits to 
teach anv of Moya’s maxims, the pope changed his 
tactics, and reproved the Spanish theologian, and de- 
livered his work to the Inquisition, which put it into 
the Index. Innocent XI, in 1688, condemned it to be 
burned. Pater Moya not only submitted to the pontif- 
ical authority, but even furnished himself a reprint of 
his book with refutations, and died in old age, probably 
satisfied with the mischief he had done. Among the 
writings which it provoked, an anonymous publication, 
La morale des .J esuites juslement condamnee dans le livre 
du P. Moya Jesuite (Paris, 1681, I2mo), contains an al- 
most complete summary of the controversial arguments. 
See Richard et Giraud, Biblioth. Sacree, s. v. ; Antonio, 
JJiblioth. Xova JJispa/ia, s. v. 

Moyer, Lady Rebecca, is noted as the foundress 
of a course of lectures in defence of the orthodox view 
of the Trinity. See Lectures, Moyer’s. She was the 
wife of Sir Samuel Moyer, of the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, in the County of Middlesex, England, who 
died in 1716. Lady Moyer herself died about 1720, 
and the foundation of the lectures she thus provided 
for in her will : 

“My now dwelling-house in Bedford Row, or Jockey 
Field, I give to iny dear child Eliza Moyer, that out of it 
may be paid twenty guiueas a year to an able minister of 
God’s Word, to preach eight sermous every year on the 
Trinity and divinity of our ever blessed Saviour, begin- 
ning with the first Thursday in November, and to the 
first Thursday in the seven sequal mouths, iu St. Paul’s, 
if permitted there, or, if not, elsewhere, according to the 
discretiou of my executrix, who will not think it any iu- 
cumbrance to her house. I am sure it will briug a bless- 
ing on if, if that work be well and carefully carried on, 
which in this profligate age is so neglected. If my said 
daughter should leave uo children alive at her death, or 
they should die before they come to age, then I give my 
said house to niy uiece, Lydia Moyer, now wife to Peter 
Ilartop, Esq., and to her heirs after her, she always pro- 
viding for that sermou, as 1 have begun, tweuty guineas 
every year.” 

There is a list of the preachers of this lecture, down 
to the year 1740— I, at the end of Mr. John Berriman’s 
Critical Dissertation on 1 Tim. Hi, 16 (which is the 
substance of the lectures he preached), and it is regard- 
ed as the ablest in the course. There is also in a copy 
of that book in Sion College Library a continuation of 
the list in MS., by Mr. John Berriman, to the year 1748. 
In the year 1757 they were preached by Air. William 
Clements, librarian of Sion College, but he did not pub- 
lish them till 1797. In the year 1764, or thereabouts, 
the preacher was Benjamin Dawson, LL.D., who printed 
them under the title of .4 n Illustration of several Texts 
of Scripture, particularly wherein the Logos occurs 
(1765). Dr. Thomas Morell, author of the Thesaurus 
Grcecce Poeseos, is supposed to have been the last. One 
of these lectures Dr. Morell published without his name 
in April, 1774. It was written against Lindsay, and 
entitled The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity Justified. 
Mr. Watts, recently librarian of Sion College (to whom 
the reader is indebted for the information here given), 
says Hook ( Ch . Diet. s. v.), beard him preach one of 
them in January, 1772. As we have already stated 
under Lectures, the Moj^er foundation was only sup- 
ported for about half a century. (J. H. W.) 

Moyne, Le. See Lemoine. 

Moysey, Charles Abel, an English divine quite 
noted as an able defender of the Trinitarian doctrine, 
flourished in the first half of this century. He was 
archdeacon of Bath, and enjoyed other clerical distinc- 
tions. In 1818 he held the appointment of Bamptou 
lecturer, and treated of Unitarianism (Oxf. 1818, 8vo). 
He died about 1870. He published several of his ser- 
mons (Bath, 1822, 8vo), and lectures on Romuns (Loud. 
1820, 8vo) and St. John's Gospel (Oxf. 1821-23, 2 vols. 
8vo). 


MOZAMBIQUE 

Moza (Heb. Motsa', XS113, a going forth, as often), 
the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. Mo<rd v. r. Twcra.) The second of the three 
sons of Caleb bv one of his concubines, Ephah (I Chrou. 
ii, 46). B.C. ante 1618. 

2. (Sept. M«f(ra, also Macrd v. r. Macraa.) The son 
of Zimri and father of Binea, among the posterity of 
king Saul (1 Chrou. viii, 36, 37 ; ix, 42, 43). B.C. con- 
siderably post 1037. 

Mozah (Heb. Motsah’, i. q. Moza, an issuing 
of water, but with the art.; Sept. M«ua v. r. ’Apmad, 
’Aywicri), a city of the tribe of Benjamin, mentioned be- 
tween Chephirah and Rekem (Josh, x viii, 26). A place 
of this name is mentioned by the rabbins (Mishna, Suk- 
Icah, iv, 5) as situated “below Jerusalem,” at a spot 
whither the worshippers went down for the willow- 
branches used at the feast of Tabernacles (Reland, Pa - 
last. p. 903). To this the Gemara adds, “ the place was 
a Colonia (X^Vp), that is, exempt from the king’s 
tribute” (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 2043), which other Tal- 
mudists reconcile with the original name by observing 
that Motsah signifies an outlet or liberation, e. g. from 
tribute. Bartenora, who lived at Jerusalem, and now 
lies in the “ valley of Jelioshaphat” there, says (in Su- 
renhusius’s Mishna, ii, 274) that Motsah was but a short 
distance from the city, and in his time retained its name 
of Colonia. Hence Schwarz infers ( Palest . p. 127, 128) 
that the site is that of the modern Kulonieh, a village 
about three miles west of Jerusalem (Robinson, Res. ii, 
146), containing ancient walls (Scholz, Reise, p. 161). 
“ Interpreting the name according to its Hebrew deri- 
vation, it may signify ‘the spring-head’ — the place at 
which the water of a spring gushes out (Stanley, S. 
and P. App. § 52). The interpretations of the rabbins, 
just quoted, are not inconsistent with the name being 
really derived from its having been the seat of a Roman 
colonia. The only difficulty in the way of the identifica- 
tion is that Kulonieh can hardly be spoken of as ‘ below 
Jerusalem’ — an expression which is most naturally in- 
terpreted of the ravine beneath the city, where the Bir- 
Eyub is, and the royal gardens formerly were. Still 
there are vestiges of much vegetation about Kulonieh, 
and when the country was more generally cultivated 
and wooded, and the climate less arid than at present, 
the dry river-bed which the traveller now crosses may 
have flowed with water, and have formed a not unfa- 
vorable spot for the growth of willows” (Smith). See 
Culon. 

Mozambique, a territory on the east coast of 
South Africa, nominally belonging to Portugal, and 
placed under a governor-general, although the actual 
possessions of Portugal consist only of a few stations, 
and her authority in the country is inconsiderable. It 
extends from Cape Delgado, in lat. IQ 3 41' S., to Dela- 
goa Bay, 26° S., and is estimated to have an area of 
380,000 square miles, settled by a population of about 
300,000. The chief river, the Zambesi, divides it into 
two portions — Mozambique proper on the north, and 
Sofala on the south. The coasts, which comprise large 
tracts of cultivated soil, yielding rich harvests in rice, 
are fringed with reefs, islands, and shoals, and between 
Delagoa Bay and Cape Corrientes, and from Mozam- 
bique, the principal station, to Cape Delgado, the shores 
are high and steep. The forests yield valuable orna- 
mental woods; ivory is obtained from the hippopotami 
that haunt the marshes ; and gold and copper are found 
and worked. The elephant, deer, and lion inhabit the 
jungle; crocodiles are found in the rivers, and nume- 
rous flamingoes on the coasts. The rainy season lasts 
from November to March. The summer heat is very 
great, and the climate, which is fine in the elevated 
tracts, is unhealthy on the low shores and the swampy 
districts. Besides numerous fruits and vegetables, the 
grains are rice, millet, maize, and wheat. Fish and tur- 
tle are caught in great quantities on the islands and 
reefs; pearl-fishing is a source of considerable profit; 
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cattle, sheep, and goats are numerous, and the principal 
exports are grain, gold-dust, honey, tortoise-shell, cow- 
ries, gums, and amber. The natives of this country are j 
mainly Kaffirs (q. v.), and but very few of them have j 
any inclination to accept Christianity as exemplified by 
the Romanists, who are its only exponents there. In 
the capital of Mozambique, of like name, with a popu- 
lation of 8522, there arc only 270 Christians reported in 
the census. The natives who live along the coast are 
called Makooas or Makoonas. They arc an athletic and 
ugly race of people, of the most ferocious aspect and 
savage disposition. They are fond of tattooing their 
skins, and draw a stripe down the forehead along the 
nose to the chin, which is crossed in a direct angle by 
another line from ear to ear, so as to give the face the 
appearance of being sewed together iu four parts. They 
tile their teeth to a point, so as to resemble a coarse 
saw ; and suspend ornaments of copper or bone from a 
hole in the gristle of the nose. Their upper lip pro- 
trudes in a very remarkable degree, and this they con- 
sider as so principal a point of beauty that they en- 
deavor to make it still longer by introducing into the 
centre a small circular piece of ivory, wood, or iron. 
They dress their hair in a very fantastic manner, some 
shaving one side of the head, others both sides, leaving 
a kind of crest from the front to the nape of the neck, 
while a few of them wear simply a knot of hair on their 
foreheads. Their females greatly resemble the Hotten- 
tot women in the curvature of the spine and protrusion 
of the hinder parts, and when past the prime of life are 
said to present the most disagreeable appearance that can 
be conceived. The natives are fond of music and danc- 
ing, but their tunes and motions are unvaried and mo- 
notonous. Their favorite instrument is called amlira, 
which is formed by a number of thin bars of iron of dif- 
ferent lengths, highly tempered, and set in a row on a 
hollow case of wood, about four inches square, and closed 
on three sides. It is played upon with a piece of quill; 
and its notes, though simple, are sufficiently harmoni- 
ous, sounding to the ear, when skilfully managed, like 
the changes upon bells. They arc armed with spears, 
darts, and poisoned arrows, and possess also a consider- 
able number of muskets, which they procure from the 
Arabs in the northern districts, and sometimes even 
from the Portuguese dealers. They are formidable en- 
emies to the settlement, and have been rendered des- 
perate in their hostilities by the nefarious practices of 
the traders who have gone among them to purchase 
slaves. There are also many Arabs in Mozambique, 
but they remain steadfast in their faith to the Koran 
and its Prophet. 

This coast had been known to the Arabs, and its ports 
frequented bv their traders, for centuries before its dis- 
covery by Europeans, and all the information possessed 
by the latter on the subject was chiefly drawn from the 
A'ague accounts of Ptolemy and the Pcriplusofthe Eryth- 
rean sea. It was first discovered by the. Portuguese in 
the year 1497, who found the whole of the coast iu 
the possession of the Arabs; but the fame of its gold- 
mines and the convenience of its ports, as resting-places 
for the Indian trade, led them to attempt the expulsion 
of the original settlers. This the Portuguese easily ac- 
complished by their superiority in arms; and in 1508 they 
had conquered tjuiloa, gained a footing in Sofala, and 
built the fort which still stands on the island of Mozam- 
bique. They gradually encroached on the Mohammedan 
possessions on the River Zambesi, and about the year 
15G9 they completely cleared that part of the river from 
Arabs by putting the whole of them to death. In their 
attempts to reach the gold-mines of the interior, the 
Portuguese wore not very scrupulous as to the means 
which they employed, and have furnished, in the his- 
tory of the East, a parallel to the atrocities of their 
.S]«mish neighbors in the West. Hut theirs was a 
harder task, and the natives of Africa maintained a no- 
bler struggle for the independence of their country than . 
the feebler South American race; and alter nearly four | 


centuries of possession the Portuguese content themselves 
with acting on the defensive, occupying the coast along 
the line of the River Zambesi, and maintaining their 
influence in the country by exciting the native powers 
against one another. The government of Mozambique 
is even now in a most inefficient state, being, in most 
places, more in the hands of native chiefs than of the 
Portuguese. In former times the slave-trade was car- 
ried on here extensively; and from 184G to 1857 four 
governors-gcneral were removed by their government 
for countenancing, if not actively engaging in it. The 
principal settlements arc Mozambique, Quilimanc, Sena, 
and Tcte. The colony is divided into six districts, and 
is ruled by the governor-general and his secretary, as- 
sisted by a junta. The country being in the hands of 
a Roman Catholic government, religion and education 
arc supervised by about twelve Roman Catholic priests, 
and no Protestants arc tolerated in the diffusion of their 
creeds. It is a matter of general comment that the mo- 
rality of Mozambique is at the lowest ebb, and that the 
Romanists are responsible for this condition. In 1*73 
Sir Rartle Frcre visited Mozambique and the adjoining 
countries, and negotiated for the suppression of the slave- 
trade (see Livingstone, Last Journals'). 

Mozarabiau Liturgy is the name of a Christian 
liturgy originally iu use among those Christian inhab- 
itants of Spain [sec Mozauabians] who remained 
faithful to their religion after the Arabic conquest. It 
is not apparent yet how the liturgy came to be called 
Mozarabiau, for if the word itself were a nickname, it is 
not at all likely that these Christians would themselves 
have adopted that byname. In all probability it was 
connected with it at a much later date than the original 
introduction of this liturgy itself into Spain. Walcott 
(■ Sacred Archeeol. p. 393) thinks that “it received its 
present title possibly from the right being a concession 
within the Moorish pale.” Its origin is traced by some 
to Isidore of Seville (q. v.). See Liithgy, in vol. v, p. 
459 (3). Recent researches, however, would make it 
almost certain that it is of much more ancient origin, 
and that it was only completed, or, at least, established 
by him and the fathers of the fourth Council of Toledo 
(G33). Roman Catholic writers go so far as to ascribe 
it to the apostles themselves who converted Spain 
(comp. Migne’s Putrologia, vol. lxxxiv [Paris, 1850 ). 
Though closely resembling the Gallican liturgy, it can- 
not, on the other hand, have come into Spain from 
Gaul, for there are differences between the two which 
could not be accounted for iu such a case. It is conse- 
quently most likely that it originated among the Chris- 
tians of Spain, but the name of its author cannot be as- 
certained. The uniformity of style and singleness of 
plan show that the greatest part at least, if not the 
whole, was the work of one writer. This liturgy re- 
mained iu use iu Spain throughout the Middle Ages, to 
the exclusion of the Roman Catholic form, which liberty 
may be accounted for by the isolated, independent posi- 
tion of these communities, as otherwise they woidd soon 
have been brought to yield to the influence of Rome. 
As it was, they succeeded iu obtaining the recognition 
of their liturgy by two popes — by John X in 918, and 
by Alexander II in 1004. About the same time, how- 
ever, that the last recognition was secured at Rome the 
Mozarabic liturgy was silenced iu Aragon to spread the 
Roman liturgy, and in 1074 it was suppressed for the 
same reason, by Sancho III of Navarre, in Xavarrc, Cas- 
tile, and Leon, to the great regret of the people, who 
consoled themselves characteristically with the proverb, 
“Quo volunt reges vaduut leges” (Roderic, l)e fitb. 
Wisp, v i, 2G). From Rome the first authoritative word 
for the exclusion of the Mozarabic liturgy came in the 
pontificate of Gregory VII (11th century), lie com- 
pelled most of the Spanish churches and convents to 
adopt the common uniform liturgy of the Romish Church. 
Six Mozarabic congregations, chiefly in Leon and Toledo* 
were, however, permitted to rctaiu their ancient ritual, 
and though it soon fell into disuse among them also, it 
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was yet preserved long enough to save it from final de- 
struction; and when the learned cardinal Ximenes, for 
the correction of the liturgies then in use, consulted all the 
ancient MSS. of liturgies extant, and thus came across 
the Mozarabic also, he became so much interested in its 
preservation that he caused a careful copy to be made, 
and it was printed for the first time in 1500. Two years 
later a Breviary was prepared to complete it. Both 
works were printed at Toledo by a German, Peter Ha- 
genbach, and were approved by pope Julius II. The 
title of this compilation is, Missale Mistum secundum 
Regulam Beati Isidori Dictum Mozarabicum, which has, 
however, by some unfortunate accident, remained in- 
complete. A whole third of the Ghurch-vear is left out 
entirely. Ximenes, in the mean time, the more surely 
to preserve the Mozarabic liturgy, expressly founded a 
chapel at Toledo, with a college of thirteen chaplains, 
whose duty be made it to say mass according to the 
Mozarabic manner. This institution is still in existence. 

The principal characteristics of the Mozarabic liturgy 
are: 

1. Its festivals, which are different from those of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; for instance, its Advent con- 
tains six Sundays, as in the ancient Milanese and in the 
Greek Church : this indicates a certain connection with 
these. There are two festivals of the Annunciation, one 
on March 24, as in the Roman Catholic liturgy, and the 
other on Dec. 18, which they designate by the peculiar 
name of “ Sancta Maria de la O,” because at the close 
of this festival both clergy and laity “sine ordine voce 
clara O longum profernnt ad flagrans illud desiderinm 
significandum, quo sancti omnes in limbo, in coelo an- 
geli totusqne orbis tenebatur nativitatis Redemptoris” 
(see the Preface to Mignc’s Patrologia, p. 170, D). 

2. With regard to the lessons, the evangelists in this 
liturgy are not entirely similar; thus the lesson con- 
taining the parable 'of the rich man and Lazarus is 
placed before Lent as a sort of admonition against the 
riotousness prevailing at that period. But a point of 
much greater importance is the fact that there were not 
only two lessons, namely, the epistle and gospel, ap- 
pointed for each great festival, but three ; a lesson from 
the Old Testament being read before the epistle. This 
was taken not only from the poetical and historical 
books, but even from Jesus Sirach. Another remarka- 
ble fact is that between Easter and Pentecost the lesson 
from the Old Testament was replaced by portions of 
Revelation, and that from the epistles by the Acts. 

3. The principal characteristic of this missale is the 
strong homiletic element it contains besides the liturgi- 
cal. Thus, after the three Biblical lessons, and before 
the real offering, there was always an address to the 
people, specially appointed for each day of worship. 
These addresses are short, their tone familiar, but at 
the same time exegetical (as when treating of the alle- 
gorical character of Lazarus’s resurrection, on the third 
Sunday in Lent [Migne, p. 341]), while a certain rhetor- 
ical elegance (as in the mass for Easter and Ascension- 
day) bespeaks one who was familiar with homiletic ex- 
pressions. On this point there is a resemblance to the 
Gallican liturgy; although the latter, as given in Ma- 
billon’s edition (Paris, 1729), contains no such elements, 
yet the publisher says (p. 29) : “ Et Salvianus Massi- 
liensis presbyter clarissimus homilias episcopis factas, 
Sacrameutorum vero, quantas nec recordor, ait Gen- 
nadius, composuit. Quo in loco sacrameutorum homi- 
liae intelliguutnr vel sermoiies de mysteriis sacris, inter 
missarura solemnia quondam ex more Gallicano recitari 
soliti; vel orationes sen praffationes ad missam.” The 
part, moreover, which is specially called preefatio is, in 
the Western missale, called inlatio. 

4. Some parts of this liturgy recall the Eastern 
Church, as, for instance, the repetition of three Agios 
after the Benedictus, while in the Roman liturgy the 
word Sanctus precedes it (although the Greek word oc- 
curs also in the Roman hymns of Palestrina) ; also the 
formula in the Communion, Sancta Sanctis ; but par- 


I ticularly the division of the host into nine parts, which, 

! like the leaves in the Greek rite, have special names 
and significations, and are also to be laid and used in a 
certain order. 

5. The Mozarabic chant has great similarity to the 
Gregorian, yet it is clear that here also the Spanish 
Church preserved some national characteristics, as is 
shown by the specimens contained in Migne’s edition 
(Preface, p. xxxiii-xxxvi). These indicate a greater 
tendency to melody and a figurative style than is found 
in the Gregorian chant. It is named the Eugenian 
chant, from its author, the third archbishop of Toledo, 
Eugene, who, in regard to hymnologv, occupies the 
same place in the Mozarabic Church, in opposition to 
Gregory, as does Isidore in the liturgical part. Fur- 
ther comparison between the two rites, implying that 
of the Breviaries, would be out of place here; we will 
merely remark that., as a whole, the Mozarabic liturgy 
is one of the most precious monuments of ancient Chris- 
tianity, and is not inferior to any other liturgy in point 
of rich illustrations from Scripture, liturgical application 
of passages, nobleness of thought, etc. See Palmer, 
Origin, litur.v ol. i, § x, p. 1G6 sq. ; Bona, Res, Liturg. i, 
11 sq. ; Piuius, De Lit. Mos. ; Lesleius, Mis. Mos. Brief. ; 
Martene, De A-ntiqu. Eccl. Ritibus, i, 457 sq. ; Christian 
Remembrancer, Oct. 1853. (J. II. W.) 

Mozarabians (Muzarabians, Most Arabians, or 
Mustarabians), which properly designates a people liv- 
ing among the Arabs, but not of the same blood, and by 
the latter therefore looked upon with distrust, and even 
with contempt, was applied as a sort of nickname to 
those Christians of Spain who, under Mohammedan 
rule, remained faithful to their holy religion. The 
word is derived from Arabic Estarab, i. e. to Arabize, 
and as a participle ( Mostarab ) signifies one who has 
adopted the Arab mode of life. The Christians of Af- 
i rica and Spain, as well as the Jews, deserved to be called 
Mozarabians, for they all, from fear of persecution, 
adopted the ways and customs of their conquerors, and 
in outward appearances gave themselves the air of con- 
formity with Mohammedan life and practice. They 
abstained from meat, and submitted to the rite of cir- 
cumcision. The modern form has lost the t (Mostarab), 
but has substituted z for s, thus preserving the sound, 
notwithstanding the change of orthography (see Tick- 
nor, Span. Lit. iii, 393). 

Mozart, Johannes Chrysostomus Wolfgang 
Amadeus, one of the greatest musical composers, if not 
the greatest, deserves a place here for his many and val- 
uable contributions to sacred music. He was born at 
Salzburg (then in Bavaria, but soon after transferred to 
Austria), Jan. 17, 175G. From the earliest age Wolf- 
gang evinced the strongest predilection for music, which 
induced his father, who was organist of the prince’s 
chapel, to discontinue the instruction of others, in 
order to devote himself to his tuition and that of 
a sister about four years older. After studying the 
harpsichord during a year, the flights of his genius 
were so rapid that he exercised his own invention in 
original composition at the age of only five, and at- 
tempted notation, which could hardly' be deciphered. 
When only six years of age, his performances were so 
remarkable that his father took him and his sister, 
who possessed similar gifts, to Munich and Vienna, 
where they obtained every kind of encouragement from 
the elector of Bavaria and the emperor Francis I. In 
1763 the Mozart family visited Paris; and, though now- 
only at the age of seven, Mozart surprised a party of 
musicians, including his father, by taking part, at sight, 
in a trio for stringed instruments. He also earned a 
great reputation as performer on the organ, and during 
his stay at Paris performed on the organ in the Cha- 
pelle du Roi before the whole court. While at the 
French capital Mozart also entered upon his career as 
musical author, for he there published his first two 
works. From Paris the Mozart family went to London 
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in 17G4, an<t there, according to Holmes, “the boy ex- 
hibited his talents before the royal family, and under- 
went more severe trials than any to which he had been 
before subjected, through which he passed in a most 
triumphant manner. So much interest did be excite 
in that country that the Hon. Dailies Barrington drew 
up an account of his extraordinary performances, which 
was read before the Hoyal Society, and declared by the 
council of that body to be sufficiently important to be 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions , in the GOth 
volume of which it appears.” In the C9th volume of 
the same work Dr. Burney remarks: “Of Mozart’s in- 
fant attempts at music I was unable to discover the 
traces from the conversation of bis father, who, though 
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an intelligent man, whose education and knowledge of 
the world did not seem confined to music, confessed 
himself unable to describe the progressive improve- 
ments of his son during the first stages of infancy. 
However, at eight years of age I was frequently con- 
vinced of his great knowledge in composition by his 
writings; and that his invention, taste, modulation, and 
execution in extemporary playing were such as few 
professors are possessed of at forty years of age.” Sym- 
phonies of his own composition were produced in a 
public concert in London; and while there he com- 
posed and published six sonatas, and made acquaint- 
ance with the works of Handel, recently deceased. In 
17G5 the Mozarts returned to the Continent, and, passing 
through Paris, went to Holland, and at the Hague, when 
not more than eight years old, young Wolfgang com- 
posed a symphony for a full orchestra, on occasion of the 
installation of the prince of Orange. On their return 
to (lermany shortly after, he again produced a sensation 
by his compositions for the religious service, and for a 
trumpet concert at the dedication of the Orphan House 
Church in Vienna, himself conducting the music in 
presence of the imperial court. After this the Mozarts 
went home to Salzburg, and Wolfgang was afforded ev- 
ery advantage for liis musical training. lie devoted 
himself most assiduously to the study of his art, and 
evinced his mastery of the subject in I7GK, when, at the 
request of the emperor Joseph 1 1 at Vienna, he composed 
music to the opera -bufl'a La Finta Semplice, which, 
though never performed, was approved of by all the 
masters and cognoscenti of the period. In 17G9 young 
Mozart was nominated concert-master to the archbish- 
op of Salzburg, and thus gained a small compensation 
and a somewhat independent position. We do not 
know exactly what his salary was when first appoint- 
ed, but in his twentieth year, we learn from his biog- 
rapher, Mozart earned the trifling sum of $5 per annum. 
We do not wonder, therefore, that the artist occasional- 
ly strayed from home to earn a few additional dollars. 
Thus in the very year of his appointment we find 
him starting for Italy, where he was most rapturously 
welcomed. His first performance in Italy was given at 
Milan, where he was engaged to return and compose 


the first opera for the carnival of 1771. At Bologna 
ami Florence the reception be met with was equally 
flattering to the young musician. At Borne Mozart 
arrived in Passion Week, and on Wednesday went to 
the Sistine Chapel, where he heard for the first time 
the celebrated Miserere , which was prohibited to be 
copied, or in any maimer published, on pain of excom- 
munication. On (Hood Friday the same Miserere was 
again performed, when Mozart was present with the 
MS. copy he had made from memory concealed in his 
hat, that he might have an opportunity of making cor- 
rections. This circumstance created an immense ex- 
citement at Borne, because the peculiarities of the Mise- 
rere were thought impossible to be expressed by musi- 
cal notation; and when young Mozart, in presence of 
some Sistine choristers, sang the composition in the 
very manner in which it was sung by those who had 
acquired it only after long practice, the professional 
singers expressed their astonishment in terms of un- 
measured admiration. The fame of Mozart after this 
event was spread far and wide. II is wonderful musi- 
cal talents and power of performing on the organ were 
attributed to a charm which it was supposed he carried 
in his ring. When the pope first heard him perform 
he conferred upon him the order of the (Holden Spur; 
and at Bologna he was unanimously elected a member 
of the Philharmonic Society, which Avas at that time an 
honor rarely conferred e\'cn upon the greatest musicians, 
but yet avcII earned by this man’cllous youth, who, at the 
age of sixteen, was acknowledged the first clave^inist in 
the world, and had produced tAvo requiems and a stabat- 
mater, numerous offertories, hymns, and motets, 4 op- 
eras, 2 cantatas, 13 symphonies, 24 piano-forte sonatas, 
not to speak of a vast number of concertos for different 
instruments, trios, quartets, marches, and other minor 
pieces. In 1773 Mozart produced, among numerous 
other Avorks, two Masses for the chapel of t lie elector of 
BaA r aria, etc. In 1775, at the desire of the archduke 
Maximilian, he composed the cantata II lie Paslore ; 
and from that period till the year 1779 he continued to 
labor with his pen, though but feAv of its products then 
obtained, or ever will obtain, a celebrity at all equal to 
that which his subsequent productions have so justly 
acquired. In 1775 his fame was so completely estab- 
lished and so Avidelv known that he could have made 
choice of engagements in all the capitals of Europe. 
His father preferred Paris, and therefore, in 1777, he, 
with bis mother, set out for a second journey to- 
wards that city. The death of his mother made Paris 
insupportable, and he returned to his father at the be- 
ginning of the year 1779. Some time after this Mozart 
Avcnt to Munich, whence be Aient to Vienna; and in 
Nov., 1779, he finally settled in the latter city, the in- 
habitants and manners of which Avere very agreeable 
to him ; and hoaa*, having reached his 24th year, he ex- 
hibited the rare example of one who hail been astonish- 
ing as a child, had disappointed not even the most san- 
guine hopes, and became proportionately great as a 
man. Whatever the precocity of the child — and in that 
respect as well as in any other lie Avas unlike other 
noted musical composers, for though Handel and Haydn 
and BeethoA'en all gave proofs of their musical powers 
in boyhood, none of them showed as children that full 
maturity of mind which distinguished Mozart, and 
which only a fc*Av of those avIio witnessed it could ap- 
preciate — it Avas iioav in the maturity of life that he be- 
gan his career as composer, and gained that celebrity 
Avhich will last to all time. Mozart Avas iioav in the 
service of the emperor as composer to the court; but 
his office Avas rather honorary than lucrative, and he 
lived by concerts, musical tours, teaching music, and 
the small profits derived from the sale of his published 
Avorks, till an offer of a large salary made to him by the 
king of Prussia led the emperor to give him SOI) florins 
a year; and though scA'eral tempting offers came to him 
after this time, and Mozart’s pecuniary condition would 
have made greater compensation very desirable, he re- 
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fused to quit liis emperor’s side. His great opera of 
Idomeneo was composed in 1780, with a view to induce 
the family of Mademoiselle Constance Weber, after- 
wards his wife, to consent to the marriage, which they 
had declined on the ground that his reputation was not 
sufficiently established. This opera forms an epoch not 
in the composer’s life only, but in the history of music. 
In construction, detail, instrumentation, and every im- 
aginable respect, it was an enormous advance on all 
previous works of the kind, and established his reputa- 
tion as the greatest musician whom the world had seen. 
His other principal works, composed about and after 
this time, are Cosi Fan Tutti: — L' Enlevement du Serail: 
— Nozze de Figaro : — Bon Giovanni: — Zauberfldte : — 
Clemenza di Tito: — and last, but not least, his world- 
renowned Requiem— one of the most perfect sacred mu- 
sical compositions, if not the most perfect — in which, 
while the sacred character is maintained throughout, 
the airs have all the requisite grace and freedom, the 
instrumentation all the resources of modern refine- 
ment, and the whole exhibits in a perfect manner the 
blending of the varied powers of the orchestra with the 
voice, without ever allowing the former to encroach on 
the latter. The story of his composing the Requiem 
deserves mentioning here. Mozart’s intense applica- 
tion to keep the wolf from his doors, and to avoid trouble 
on account of the many papers that came to him show- | 
ing “ res angusta domi” (warrants for debt), bad brought 
on a state of melancholy from which nothing could 
arouse him, and he was full of terror at his approach- 
ing end. One day, while plunged in a profound reve- 
rie, a stranger of dignified manners was announced, who 
communicated the wishes of some unknown person of j 
exalted rank that he should compose a solemn mass for 
the repose of the soul of one tenderly beloved, whom he 
had just lost. An air of mystery pervaded the inter- 
view; the composer was exhorted to exercise all his 
genius; and he engaged to finish his work in a month, 
when the stranger promised to return. He disappeared, 
and Mozart instantly commenced writing. Day and 
night were uninterruptedly occupied ; but he was con- 
sumed by gloomy presages, and at length exclaimed ab- 
ruptly to his wife, in great agitation, “Certainly I am 
composing this requiem for myself — it will serve for my 
own funeral.” Though his strength continued to fail, 
his assiduity was unabated, and at length he was obliged 
to suspend the undertaking. At the appointed time 
the stranger returned. “ I have found it impossible to 
keep my word,” said Mozart ; to which the stranger 
answered, “Give yourself no uneasiness. What longer 
time do you require?” Mozart replied, “Another 
month.” The stranger now insisted on doubling the 
covenanted price, which he had paid down at the out- 
set, and retired. It was in vain that Mozart endeav- 
ored to trace him, and this, conjoined with other circum- 
stances, corroborated his belief that he was some su- 
pernatural being sent to announce the close of his 
mortal career. Nevertheless his labors were renewed, 
and the work at last was nearly completed within the 
stipulated period, when the mysterious stranger again 
returned ; but Mozart w r as no more. He died Dec. 5, 
1791. In the intervals of his greater works, Mozart 
composed the majority of the orchestral symphonies, 
quartets, and quintets which are an almost indispen- 
sable part of the programme of every concert in the 
present day, besides masses as familiar in England and 
America as in Catholic Europe, innumerable piano-forte 
concertos and sonatas and detached vocal compositions, 
all of the most perfectly finished description. “The 
genius of Mozart in music,” says Hogarth, “was sub- 
lime. By the number, variety, combination, and effect 
of his works he ranks in the highest class of modern 
masters. An air of delicacy and sentiment pervades the 
whole. Full and harmonious, they are altogether free 
from that meagreness and those capricious eccentrici- 
ties which betray the sterility of invention too common 
among musicians. The taste which they exhibit shows 


that vulgar images were incompatible with his mind; 
it seems as if he knew that such a deformity is alike 
pernicious to science and the arts. . . . Mozart has been 
most successful in gloomy passages, or those of rising 
grandeur ; they according better with the ordinary train 
of his feelings. On almost all occasions he is more 
serious than comic in endeavoring to portray the pas- 
sions; and his love, it has been remarked, is rather 
sentimental than sportive. However simple the theme, 
however intricate it3 variations, his return is always 
natural, and the finale appropriate. Perhaps the celeb- 
rity of Mozart’s music partly arises from the skilful 
management of his finales, for they invariably leave an 
agreeable impression. No one has surpassed him in 
the suitable distribution of the parts of his concerted 
pieces ; for, understanding the precise qualities of every 
different instrument, nothing is appointed to any which 
is inconsistent with its character.” “No composer has 
ever combined genius and learning in such perfect pro- 
portions; none has ever been able to dignify the light- 
est and tritest forms by such profound scholarship, or 
at the moment when he was drawing most largely on 
the resources of musical science, to appear so natural, so 
spontaneous, and so thoroughly at liis ease” (Hullah). 
To Haydn Mozart always acknowledged his obligations ; 
but Haydn’s obligations to Mozart are at least as great. 
Haydn, though born twenty-four years earlier, survived 
Mozart eighteen years, and all his greatest works written 
after Mozart’s death bear manifold traces of his influ- 
ence. Mozart is the first composer in whose works all 
signs of the old tonality disappear; he is the father of 
the modern school. “Mozart,” says Prof. J. K. Paine, 
“is rightly considered as the universal master. This 
universality is not only evinced in his complete mastery 
of every form of music, from a song to a symphony, from 
a simple dance to a solemn requiem, but in the rare 
adaptation of the national peculiarities of style — Italian, 
French, and German— to his own individuality. It was 
his mission to unite harmoniously and beautify these 
national elements. In his immortal works European 
music attained its concentration for the first and only 
time in history” (Lectures on Music, at the Boston Uni- 
versity, in 1874). In person Mozart did not exceed the 
middle size; he was thin and pale, and his health was 
always delicate. The expression of his countenance, 
without anything striking, was exceedingly variable, 
and rather that of an absent-minded man. His habits 
were awkward, and his hands had been accustomed so 
incessantly to the piano that they seemed incapable of 
application to anything requiring address. He was of a 
mild and affectionate disposition : his mind was not un- 
cultivated, and the number of his works is a sufficient 
proof of his industry. His opinions of other composers 
were liberal, and he entertained the highest respect for 
Haydn in particular. “ Believe me, sir,” said he to an 
officious critic, who sought to demonstrate certain errors 
of that great master — “believe me, sir, were you and I 
amalgamated together, we should not afford materials 
for one Haydn.” He was not insensible of the beauties 
of his own compositions; and on the very day of his 
decease, calling for the Requiem, he had some parts of 
it performed by his bedside. See Holmes, The Life of 
Mozart, including his Correspondence (Loud. 1845,2 vols. 
8vo); Jahn, Mozart's Leben (Leips. 185G, 4 vols. 8vo; 
2d ed. 1867); During, Mozart (Leips. and Paris, 18G0); 
Nohl, Mozart's Briefe (Salzb. 1865; English version by 
Lady Wallace [Lond. and N. Y. 1865, 2 vols. 18mo]); 
Oubilicheff, Mozart's Leben u. Werke (Leips. 1873, 3 vols. 
8vo) ; Hogarth’s Musical History, Biography , and Crit- 
icism (Lond. 1835, 12mo) ; Jiiger, Gallery of Gemnan 
Composers , with Biographical and Critical Notices by 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. (Lond. 1875) ; For. Qu. Rev. , Jan. 
184G; Blackwoods Magazine, Nov. 1845, art. v; Edinb. 
Rev. Apr. 1836, art. ii; Edinb. Cyclop, s. v.; Chambers's 
Cyclop, s. v. ; English Cyclop, s. v. 

Mozdarians, a heretical sect of the Mohamme- 
dans, followers of Isa ebn-Sobeih al-Mozdar, who held it 
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possible for God to be a liar and unjust, pronounced as 
infidels those who took upon themselves the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and condemned all who did 
not embrace his opinions as guilty of infidelity. See 
Broughton, liiblioth . II istorico-Sacra, ii, 14G. 

Mozetta, the technical term for a tippet worn by 
cardinals over a mantlet, or short cloak, showing only a 
chain of a breast-cross. At Pisa in summer a red mo- 
zetta is worn over a rochet ; at Catania the mozetta of 
black cloth is worn over the rochet; at Syracuse the 
mozetta is violet, as at Malta, where it is used with a 
rochet and cope; at Ilatisbon it is of red silk. — Walcott, 
Sac. A rvheeol. s. v. 

Mozier, Joseph, an American sculptor, noted for 
his contributions to sacred art, was born in Burlington, 
Vt., Aug. ‘22, 1812. lie removed to New York in 1831, 
and was engaged in mercantile pursuits till 1845, when 
he retired from business, and shortly after visited Eu- 
rope. Having devoted several years to the study of 
sculpture in Florence, he went to Borne, where he long 
resided. He died in Switzerland in October, 1870. II is 
principal works on sacred and ethical subjects are stat- 
ues of Truth and Silence, in possession of the New York 
Mercantile Library Association; Rebecca at the Well; 
Rather; a group illustrating the parable of the Prodigal 
Son; and Jephihah's Daughter. See The American Cy- 
clopedia, s. v. 

Mozzi, Luigi, a learned Italian ecclesiastic, was 
born at Bergamo May, 2(1, 174G. Of a patrician family, 
he was admitted (1763) into the Society of Jesus. lie 
was professor at the college of the Nobili at Milan when 
(1773) that order was dissolved by pope Clement XIY. 
Beturning to Bergamo, he was charged with the exam- 
ination of candidates for holy orders, and became canon 
and archpriest. The piety and zeal which he mani- 
fested against the Jansenists in Italy gave him high re- 
pute; he was called to Borne, nominated apostolic mis- 
sionary, and member of the Academy degli Areadi. In 
1804 lie joined his confreres in the kingdom of Naples; 
but the Jesuits were again soon dispersed, and Mozzi 
found a refuge at the villa of the marquis Scotti, situ- 
ated in the environs of Milan, where he died, June 24, 
1813. Of the numerous writings left by him, his most 
important refer to the Janscnist controversy. Thus he 
wrote, Jansenism by Daylight, or the Idea of Jansenism 
(Venice, 1781,2 vols. 8vo) : — Brief History of the Schism 
of the Xeic Church of Utrecht (Ferrara, 1785, 8vo; Ghent, 
1829, 8vo) : — The Fifty Reasons why the Catholic Church 
should be Preferred (Bassano, 1789). lie published also 
The Plans of the Unbelievers to Ruin Religion, as Re- 
vealed in the IForA’s of Frederick, King of Prussia (3d 
ed. Assissi, 1791, 8vo) : — Historical and Chronological 
Abridgment of the most important Decrees of the Holy 
See regarding Drianiam, Jansenism, and Quesnellism . — 
Iloefer, A 'our. Biog. Generate , s. v. 

Mozzi, Marco Antonio, an Italian litcratcnr, 
was born at Florence, January 17, 1G78; studied law and 
theology there, and at the same, time devoted much 
attention to poetry and music. His skill on the man- 
doline procured for him frequent invitations to the ducal 
court of Tuscany. In 1700 he received a canonicate in 
his native city, and two years afterwards a position as 
lecturer on Tuscan literature. 11c was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy de la Crusca. and became its arch- 
consul. As a renowned preacher lie delivered before 
the court in 1701 the funeral sermon on Charles II, king 
of Spain, and in 1703 did the like on archbishop Leon 
Strozzi before the metropolitan chapter. We possess 
of him, Sonetti sopra i nomi dati at alcune. dame Floren- 
tine dalla princi/iessa Violanta (Florence, 1705): — Isto- 
ria di S. Cresci id de' santi martyri suoi compagni, come 
pure della chiesa del medesimo santo pasta in 1 ’olcaca di 
Mugello (Florence, 1710, fob, with illustrations): — Dis- 
corsl sacri (Florence, 1717) : — 1 'it a di Lorenzo Bellini. 
ixt the \ 'ite degli Areadi; Oruzione June rule dil abate .4. 


M. Salvini, in the Prose Toscane of Salvini. — Iloefer, 
Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Mucianus, or Mutianus, surnamed Scholas- 
tic's, an early ecclesiastic of some note, nourished 
near the middle of the 6th century A. L). lie is cele- 
brated as the translator of the 34 homilies of St. Chry- 
sostom on the Epistle to the Hebrews, a task performed 
at the request of Cassiodorus, by whom he is called “ vir 
disertissimns.” This translation is still in existence; 
it was published fur the first time at Cologne in 1530 
(8vo), and has been inserted in the Latin editions of the 
works of St. Chrysostom, though in the Graeco-Latin 
editions the translation by llorvct is generally pre- 
ferred. He had previously furnished also a Latin trans- 
lation of Gaudentius’s Treatise on Music. See Fabrici- 
| us, Biblioth. Grccca, viii, 558, 559; Cassiodorus, Divin. 
Led. 8. 

Mucker, a German epithet applied to Christian 
[ sects who make much outward display of piety, has 
' come to be applied especially to a class of modern Ad- 
amites (q. v.) who arose at Kdnigsberg, East Prussia, 
about 1830. Their origin is attributed to the thcosoph 
Johann Heinrich Sclibnherr (born at Memel in 1771, 
died at Kdnigsberg in 182G), who held dualistic and 
Gnostic views concerning the origin of the universe, 
teaching that it was caused by the mingling of two 
primordial beings of a spiritual and sensuous nature as 
Eloahs. But Sehbnherr was himself too good a man to 
stand accused of having caused the formation of a sect 
so fanatic and immoral as the Muckers. In truth, the 
philosophic fancy of this pious but eccentric student was 
taken hold of by two Kdnigsberg Lutheran clergymen 
named Diestcl and Ebcl (q. v.), who, after making pro- 
fession of the exclusive kind of Christianity, gathered a 
circle of like-minded fanatics, and introduced shameless 
mysteries under the color of pietism. They elevated 
| sexual connection into an act of worship, and designated 
it as the chief means of the sanctification of the flesh by 
which the paradisaic state was to be restored. Women 
of high standing in the community, some of noble birth, 
belonged to the Mucker circle. Three of them lived in 
Ebel’s house, and were popularly regarded as his wives. 
Dixon ( Spiritual B7m) tells us that Ebel held one to 
represent to him the principle of light ( Licht-Xatur ), 
i the second the principle of darkness (Fins tern iss -Xatur), 
and the third the principle of union ( Umfassung ). The 
last only was his legal wife ; but it was discovered dur- 
ing a public trial of Ebel for the offence of immorality 
that she only held a subordinate place in his extraor- 
dinary household. This and like odious, licentious ex- 
cesses were practiced bv the Muckers generally, espe- 
cially in their religious meetings, and the scandal con- 
cerning them became so great in Konigsberg that a 
garden which they were wont to frequent acquired the 
name of the Seraphs’ Grove. The subject was brought 
before the courts in 1839, and the result, in 1842, was 
that Ebel and Diestel were degraded from their offices; 
but upon appeal the higher court reversed the decision, 
and discharged the case for want of clear proof against 
the accused; and it is even alleged by some who have 
examined the whole evidence produced that the deci- 
sions of the first court did not proceed upon a calm ju- 
dicial inquiry, but were dictated by strong prejudice 
against the accused on account of their religious views 
and peculiar eccentricities; and, in particular, that the 
evidence gives no support whatever to the charge of 
licentiousness (comp. Kanitz, Aufkfdrung nach Aden, 
Qnelfen, etc., fur Welt u. Kirchengesch. [Basle and Lutl- 
wigsburg. 1862]). Mr. Dixon has directed attention to 
the similarity of the Mucker movement, with that of 
the Frinceitcs (q. v.) in England, and that of the Bible 
Communists or Perfectionists (q. v.) in this country, 
popularly known as Oneida Communists; all of which 
took place about the same time and in connection with 
revival excitement, although it may almost be regarded 
as certain that the originators of these movements had 
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not even heard of each other. A class of religious en- 
thusiasts who originated under Stephen in Saxony, and 
then emigrated to this country, will be treated in the 
article Stephenites. See Zeitschrift fur historiscke 
Theologie , 1832 ; Hagenbach, Kirchengesch. vol. vii (2d 
ed. 1872), Lect. xxvi. (J. H. W.) 

Mudge, Enoch, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
and one of the pioneers of Methodism in New England, 
was born of religious parents at Lynn, Mass., June 21, 
177G. He was converted at fifteen, under the ministry 
of Jesse Lee ; entered the itinerancy in 1793, and labored 
assiduously; in 179G he travelled, instead of the presid- 
ing elder, in Maine; in 1799 poor health obliged him to 
locate at Orrington, Maine, where he resided till 1816. 
While there he was tAvice chosen state representative, 
and had much to doAvith the passage of the “Religious 
Freedom Bill.” At the end of this time he re-entered 
the itinerancy, and Avas stationed in Boston. He filled 
various charges until 1832, Avhen he Avas appointed to 
the Seaman’s Bethel at NeAv Bedford, and there labored 
Avith signal success until 1844, Avhen he Avas obliged by 
paralysis to retire from the active Avork of the ministry. 
He li\ r ed beloved at Lynn, and labored as his strength 
permitted until his death, April 2, 1850. He AA’as the 
first minister that Methodism produced in Ncav Eng- 
land, and his long and useful life Avas full of successful 
labor for God. He Avas an able and interesting preach- 
er, and commanded universal respect and love. His 
published works are “ a A r olume of excellent Sermons, 
and many poetical pieces of more than ordinary merit.” 
See Minutes of Conferences, iv, 538; Stevens, Memorials 
of Methodism, vol. i, ch. x ; Sprague, A nnals of the A mer. 
Pulpit , A r ol. vii. 

Mudge, John A., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Avas born in Ohio, Oct. 27, 1829. 
His parents being poor, his early education AA’as greatly 
neglected. He Avas converted Avhen quite young, and 
determined to enter the ministry. Feeling his need of 
a more thorough preparation, he studied for a Avhile at 
the college in Berea. lie joined the North Ohio Con- 
ference in 1850, and held several important positions in 
that Conference. He Avas a man eloquent in the pulpit, 
clear in his judgment, and diligent in his studies. He 
Avas secretary of the Conference for some time, and a 
delegate to the General Conference in 1872. He died 
Oct. 27, 1873. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1874, p. 110. 

Mudge, Thomas Hicks, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Avas born in Orrington, Me., 
Sept. 28, 1815. His parents remoA-ed to Lynn, Mass., in 
his childhood; and being early brought under religious 
influence, he Avas converted, and united Avith the Church 
in 1829. Soon after his conversion he Avas seized Avith 
the desire to preach the Gospel, and in order to qualify 
himself for this Avork prepared for college at Wilbraham 
Academy. After going through the college course at 
the Wesleyan University in Middle tOAvn, Conn., Adhere 
he graduated in 1810, and at the Union Theological 
Seminary at New York (class of 1843), he joined the 
NeAv England Conference, and remained a member of it 
till 1857, Avhen he became professor of sacred literature 
at Mdvendree College, Lebanon, 111. In 1859 he Avas 
transferred to the Missouri Conference, and stationed 
successively at Pilot Knob, Simpson Chapel, St. Louis, 
and Independence. At the outbreak of the rebellion he 
Avas obliged to leave the state, and sought refuge in 
Manhattan, Kan., Avhere he filled an appointment for a 
year; but joining the Kansas Conference, at the earnest 
solicitation of the Church AA-as sent to BaldAvin City. 
His health, lumber, failed, and he died there, July 24, 
1862. Mr. Mudge Avas a close student, especially of the 
Word of God, and possessed much critical knoAvledge 
of the sacred text. For the exposition and illustration 
of it he collected, from American and foreign publishers, 
one of the most valuable private libraries of sacred lit- 
erature in this country. His preaching Avas rich iu 


thought, and pervaded by a spirit of deep piety. Many 
of his brief expositions of the Scripture lessons, before 
his sermons, Avere of themselves pithy discourses of great 
value. He had devised large plans of usefulness through 
the application of his ripe scholarship to the exposition 
of God’s Word, but the little he had written Avas never 
considered of sufficient importance for publication. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1863, p. 23. 

Mudge, Zachary, an eminent clergyman and ed- 
ucator of the Anglican communion, Avas born near the 
close of the 17th century. About 1716 he became mas- 
ter of a free-school at Bidcford, and about 1736 rector 
of St. Andrew’s, in Plymouth. He was after this preb- 
end of Exeter. He died in 1769. Mr. Mudge AA’as an 
intimate friend of Dr. Johnson, and is highly spoken of 
as a scholar and clergyman. He published A Specimen 
of a new Translation of the Book of Psalms (1733, 4to) : 
— Essag towards a new English Version of the Book of 
Psalms (1744, 4to) ; of these, Horne gays, “ Some of his 
notes are more ingenious than solid:” — Church Author- 
ity (a sermon, 1748, 4to), ansAvered in The Claims of 
Church Authority considered (1749, 8vo) : — and seA’eral 
others of his sermons (Lond. 1731, 8vo ; 1739, 8vo). See 
Boswell, Life of Johnson (ed. 1848), p. 679, 686; Alli- 
bone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A uthors, s. A r . 

Mudita, one of the five kinds of BhaAvna or medi- 
tation in Avhich the Buddhist priests are required to en- 
gage. The mudita is the meditation of joy, but it is 
not the joy arising from earthly possessions. It feels 
indifferent to individuals, and refers to all sentient be- 
ings. In the exercise of this mode of meditation the 
priest must express the Avish, “ May the good fortune of 
the prosperous neA’er pass away; may each one receive 
his oAvn appointed reAvard.” See Gardner, Faiths of 
the World, p. 497, 498. 

Mudo, el ( the Mute), an eminent Spanish painter 
who attained great celebrity because of his masterly 
delineations of sacred subjects, Avas born at Logrono in 
1526. Ilis real name Avas Juan Fernandez Navarette , 
or Juan Fernandez Ximenes de Narerette. He Avas 
called “el Mudo," after he had acquired distinction as a 
painter, from his having been deaf and dumb from his 
infancy. He shoAA’ed a talent for art early in life, and 
first studied under Foy Vicente de Santo Domingo, a 
monk of the Order of Geronomvtes, under Avhom he 
made such rapid progress, and exhibited so much gen- 
ius, that his parents, by the advice of his instructor, 
sent him to Italy to study AA’ith Titian, with Avhom he 
remained several years, and thoroughly imbibed his 
principles and manner of coloring, so that he AA’as called 
by his countrymen the Spanish Titian. He remained 
in Italy twenty years, A’isiting all the principal cities — 
Rome, Florence, Naples, etc. — studying the Avorks of the 
most eminent painters, Avho entertained for him the 
highest respect on account of his eminent abilities, per- 
haps heightened by his infirmity. He had already ac- 
quired a distinguished reputation in Italy AA'hen, in 
1568, he Avas summoned to Madrid by Philip II to paint 
in the Escurial, and on his arrival he Avas appointed 
painter to the king, with a pension of tAA’o hundred 
ducats, in addition to the price of his Avorks. He Avas 
naturally of a delicate constitution, and he had hardly 
commenced his labors Avhen a severe malady compelled 
him to retire, Avith the permission of his royal patron, 
to his natiA T e place, Logrono, Avhere he remained three 
years, during Avhich time he painted four magnificent 
pictures, and carried them Avith him to Madrid in 1571. 
'These Avere the Assumption of the Virgin , the Martyr- 
dom of St. James the Great , a St. Philip, and a St.Je- 
i-ome, Avhich Avere placed in the Escurial, AA’hile the ar- 
tist Avas reAvarded Avith five hundred ducats, besides his 
pension. The head of the Virgin in the Assumption is 
supposed to be a portrait of his mother, the Donna Ca- 
talina Ximenes, Avho in her youth Avas A'ery beautiful. 
In 1575 he added four more pictures, the Nativity, Christ 
at the Pillar , the Holy Family, and St.John writing the 
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Apocalypse, for which he received eight hundred duc- 
ats. In the Nativity El Mudo successfully overcame a 
formidable difficulty in painting— the introducing of 
three lights into the picture, as in the famous Xotte of 
Correggio; one from the irradiation proceeding from 
the infant Jesus, another from a glory of angels above, 
and a third from a darning torch. It is related that 
Pellegrino Tibaldi. on seeing it, exclaimed, “Oh, i belli 
pastori!” This exclamation gave name to the picture, 
and it continues to be known to this day as “ The beau- 
tiful Shepherds." In 1576 he painted his famous piece 
of Abraham entertaining the three Angels, for which he 
received live hundred ducats. He now undertook a 
stupendous work, and was engaged to paint thirty-two 
pictures for the Eseurial, twenty-seven of which were 
to be seven feet and a half in height and seven feet and 
a quarter in breadth, and the other five thirteen feet 
high and nine broad. lie did not live to complete this 
vast undertaking; he painted eight, representing the 
apostles, the evangelists, and St. Paul and St. Barna- 
bas; the others were finished by Alonso Sanchez Ciello 
and Luis de Carovajal. El Mudo died in 1579. His 
pictures are extremely inaccessible; except a small 
picture of the baptism of Christ in the museum at Ma- 
drid, they are buried in the royal solitude of the Escu- 
rial. 

There were two other Spanish painters, of little note, 
called Kl Mudo — one Peduo el Mudo, and the other 
Diego Lopez, who must not be confounded with the 
illustrious Navarette. 

Mueddiii. See Muezzin. 

Muesis. Sec Myesis. 

Muezzin (Mueddiii) is the Arabic name of the 
Mohammedan official attached to a mosque, whose duty it 
is to summon the faithful to prayer at five different times 
of day and night. Stationed on one of the minarets, he 
chants in a peculiar manner the form of proclamation. 
Before doing so, however, the muezzin ought to repeat 
the following prayer: “O my (lod! give me piety; 
purify me : thou alone hast the power. Thou art my 
benefactor and my master, O Lord. Thou art towards 
me as I desire; may I be towards thee as thou dcsirest. 
My God! cause my interior to be better than my ex- 
terior. Direct all my actions to rectitude. O God! 
deign in thy mercy to direct my will towards that which 
is good. Grant me at the same time true honor and 
spiritual poverty, O thou, the most merciful of the mer- 
ciful.” His chant (Allan) consists of these words, re- 
peated at intervals: “Allah is most great. I testify that 
there is no God but Allah. I testify that Mohammed 
is the apostle of Allah. Come to prayer. Come to 
security.” (“Prayer is hotter than sleep” is added in 
the morning, at the Subli or l'egr.) “Allah is most 
great. There is no deity but Allah!” Besides these 
regular calls, two more are chanted during the night for 
those pious persons who wish to perforin special nightly 
devotions. The first (Ula) continues, after the usual 
Allan, in this manner: “There is no deity but Allah! 
He hath no companion — to him belongeth the domin- 
ion — to him belongeth praise. He giveth life, and caus- 
eth death. And he is living, and shall never die. In his 
hand is blessing, and he is almighty,” etc. The second 
of these night-calls (Ebed) takes place at an hour be- 
fore daybreak, and begins as follows: “ I extol the per- 
fection of Allah, the Existing forever and ever: the 
perfection of Allah, the Desired, the Existing, the Sin- 
gle, the Supreme,” etc. According to an Arab tradition, 
the office was instituted by Mohammed himself, and the 
words quoted for the morning prayer were added by the 
first muezzin on an occasion when the Prophet over- 
slept himself. Mohammed approved of them, and they 
were ever afterwards retained in the morning call. The 
office of a muezzin is generally intrusted to blind men 
only, lest they might, from their elevation (see Mina- 
ret], have too free a view over the surrounding ter- 
races and harems. The harmonious and sonorous voices 
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of the singers, together with the simplicity and solem- 
nity of the melody, make a strikingly poetical impres- 
sion upon the mind of the hearer in the daytime; mueh 
more, however, is this the case whenever the sacred 
chant resounds from the height of the mosque through 
the moonlit stillness of an Eastern night. See (’ham- 
bers, Cyclop, s. v. ; Trevor, India under Moh. Rule (see 
Index). 

Muffler ra'al, a reeling, as in Zech. xii, 2 ; 

Sept, and Yulg. undistinguishable), a term occurring in 
Isa. iii, 19, among articles of female apparel or orna- 
ment, and thought by Gcsenius (I I eh. Lex. s. v.) to sig- 
nify a veil , from its tremulous motion, the corresponding 
Arabic word denoting a similar article of dress. See 
Veil. The margin of the Autli. Vers, has “spangled 
ornaments,” a mere conjecture. Huberts explains the 
ornaments spoken of by reference to the costume of the 
women of India: “The ‘chains,’ as consisting first of 
one most beautifully worked with a pendant ornament 
for the neck; there is also a profusion of others, which 
go round the same part, and rest on the bosom. In 
making curious chains, the goldsmiths of England do 
not surpass those of the East. The ‘bracelets’ are large 
ornaments for the wrists, in which are sometimes en- 
closed small bells. The ‘mutllers’ are, so far as I can 
judge, not for the face, but for the breasts.” Kitto, 
however, accedes to the opinion of Gescnius that the 
last are a species of outdoor veil (sec Daily Dible Illus- 
tra. ad loc.). See Attire. 

Mufti (Arabic, expounder of the law ) is the name 
of the chief of the Turkish ecclesiastical and judicial 
order. There is a mufti in every large town of the ( >t- 
toman empire. In his religious capacity he administers 
the property of the Church, and watches over the due 
observance and preservation of its rites and discipline. 
In his civil capacity he pronounces decisions in such 
matters of dispute as may be submitted to him. The 
Turkic, grand mufti is the supreme bead of the Ulemas 
(servants of religion and laws), and has. together with 
the grand vizir (Vizir Azim), the supreme guidance of 
the state, nominally ruled by the sultan. He is the 
chief spiritual authority, and in this capacity he is also 
denominated Sheik-al-Islam (Lord of the FaithX The 
. imams (priests), however, chosen from the body of the 
i ulemas, are, from the moment of their official appoint- 
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ment, under the authority of the Kislar-Aga, or Chief 
of the Black Eunuchs. The better class of the ulemas 
are the teachers and expounders of the law, from among 
whom the mollahs and cadis are elected. The Turkish 
laws have their basis in the Koran ; the mufti thus, as 
head of the judges, acquires a spiritual authority, and 
so great is the popular regard for the mufti that even 
the sultan himself, if he will preserve any appearance 
of religion, cannot, without first hearing liis opinion, put, 
any person to death, or so much as infiict any corporeal 
punishment. In all actions, especially criminal ones, 
his opinion is required by giving him a writing, in which 
the case is stated under feigned names, which he sub- 
scribes with the word Olur or Olmuz , i. e. he shall or 
shall not be punished, accompanied with these em- 
phatic words, in which he repudiates all claims to in- 
fallibility, “ God knows better.” Such outward honor is 
paid to the grand mufti that the grand seignior himself 
rises up before him, and advances seven steps towards 
him when he comes into his presence. He alone has 
the honor of kissing the sultan’s left shoulder, while the 
prime vizir kisses only the hem of his garment. When 
the grand seignior addresses any writing to the grand 
mufti, he gives him the following titles: “To the esad, 
the wisest of the wise ; instructed in all knowledge ; the 
most excellent of excellents; abstaining from things 
unlawful ; the spring of virtue and true science ; heir 
of the prophetic doctrines; resolver of the problems of 
faith; revealer of the orthodox articles; key of the 
treasures of truth; the light to doubtful allegories; 
strengthened with the grace of the Supreme Legislator 
of mankind. May the Most High God perpetuate thy 
favors.” The election of the grand mufti is vested solely 
in the sultan, who presents him with a vest of rich sa- 
bles, and allows him a salary of a thousand aspers a 
day, which is about five pounds sterling. Besides this, 
he has the disposal of certain benefices belonging to the 
royal mosques, which he makes no scruple of selling to 
the best advantage; and on his admission to his office 
he is complimented by the agents of the bashas, who 
make him the usual presents, which generally amount 
to a very considerable sum. It is the grand mufti’s pre- 
rogative generally to gird the sultan with the sword 
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at his ascension to the throne, a ceremony which takes 
place at the Mosque of Evub, and which is equal to the 
ceremony of coronation. In modern days the position 
of mufti has lost much of its former dignity and impor- 
tance. His fetwa, or decision, although attached to 
the imperial decrees, imparts to it but little additional 
weight. Nor is his own dictum in things spiritual al- 
ways considered as finally binding. The only preroga- 
tive of muftis and ulemas which has hitherto remained 
untouched is their being exempt from bodily or other- 
wise degrading punishments; nor can their property 
ever be confiscated, but descends to their successors. 

Muggleton. See Muggletonians. 

Muggletonians, a sect that arose in England about 
the year 1651, and of which the founders were John 
Keeve and Ludovic Muggleton (the latter bom 1607, died 
1697), both until 1651 obscure men. The former’s pro- 
fession is not at all known, and he lived but a little 
while after their public declaration as religionists. Mug- 
gleton was a journeyman tailor, and is depicted by his 
contemporaries with long, thin hair, low forehead, pro- 
truding brow, broad high cheek-bones, and what phys- 
iognomists would call the aggressive nose. These men 
claimed to have the spirit of prophecy, and that they 
had been appointed by an audible voice from God as 
the last and greatest prophets of Jesus Christ, and af- 
firmed themselves to be the two witnesses of Lev. xi. 

I Muggleton professed to be the “ mouth” of Keeve, as 
Aaron was of Moses. They asserted a right to bless all 
who favored and to curse all who opposed them, and 
| did not hesitate to declare eternal damnation against 
their adversaries. They favored the world with a num- 
I her of publications. In 1650 Muggleton published his 
| first paper, in which it was asserted “ that he was the 
chief judge in the world in passing sentence of eternal 
death and damnation upon the souls and bodies of men ; 
that in obedience to his commission he had already 
cursed and damned many hundreds to all eternity; that 
in doing this he went by as certain a rule as the judges 
of the land do when they pass sentence according to 
law ; and that no infinite Spirit of Christ, nor any God, 
could or should be able to deliver from his sentence and 
curse.” In another paper, published later, he insisted 
“ that he was as true an ambassador of God, and judge 
of all men’s spiritual estate, as any ever was since the 
creation of the world.” He also declared himself above 
ordinances of every kind, not excepting prayer and 
preaching, rejecting all creeds and Church discipline and 
authority. The most remarkable of his papers is the 
one particularly directed to the Parliament and com- 
monwealth of England, and to his excellency the lord- 
general Cromwell, which was entitled A Remonstrance 
from the Eternal God. The consequence was that the 
prophets were declared “nuisances,” and imprisoned in 
“Old Bridewell.” Another remarkable publication was 
A general Epistle from the Holy Spirit , dated from 
“Great Trinity Lane, at a chandler’s shop, over against 
one Mr. Millis, a brown baker, near Bow Lane End, Lon- 
don.” A pretty full exposition of their doctrines they 
furnished in 1656 in their publication entitled The divine 
Looking-glass of the Third Testament of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which makes the chief articles of their creed to 
have been confused notions of Gnostic heresies. Thus 
they t aught that God has the real body of a man ; that 
the Trinity is only a variety of names of God; that 
God himself came down to earth, and was born as a 
man and suffered death; and that during this time 
Elias was his representative in heaven. They also held 
very singular and not very intelligible doctrines con- 
cerning angels and devils. The Evil One, they taught, 
became incarnate in Eve, and there is no devil at all 
without the body of man or woman; and that the devil 
is man’s spirit of unclean reason and cursed imagina- 
tion, and that this is the only devil we have now to 
fear. According to them the soul of man is inseparably 
united with the body, with which it dies and will rise 
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again. The works of Ludovic Muggleton, with his por- 
trait prefixed, were published in 175G, and A complete 
Collection of the lUoi'As of Reeve and Afuggleton, together 
with other Muggletonian Tracts, was published by some 
of their modern followers in 183*2 (3 vols. 4to). A list 
of books and general index to Reeve's and Muggleton ’s 
works was published in I84G, royal 8vo. Among the 
works written against them are the following: The 
A 'em Witnesses proved Old Heretics , by William Penn 
(1G72, 4to) ; A true Representation of the absurd and 
mischievous Principles of the Sect commonly knou-n by the 
Name of A I uggletonians (Lond. IG94, 4 to). Muggleton 
succeeded in gathering a large number of followers, and 
at the time of his death (1697) the Muggletonians, as 
they called themselves, were largely scattered all over 
England. They subsisted in good numbers until the 
end of the lirst quarter of this century; but the census 
of 1851 showed no trace of them, and they are supposed 
to be now wellnigh extinct. In 18G8 one of the most 
eminent of the sect in modern times, Mr. Joseph Gan- 
der, died, and the London papers then announced that 
with him expired the Muggletonians. lie had sus- 
tained a place of worship for a few of like mind with 
liimself. Mr. Gander is spoken of as a “sincere mem- 
ber of the sect called Muggletonians for upwards of sixty 
years.” Muggleton himself lies buried in Spinning- 
wheel Alley, Moorfields, with the following inscription 
over his tomb : 

“While mausoleums and large inscriptions give 
Might, splendor, and past death make potents live, 

It is enough briefly to write thy name. 

Succeeding times by that will read thy fame; 

Thy deeds, thy acts, around the world resound, 

No foreign soil where Muggletou’s not found.” 

See Chamberlain, Present State of England (1702), p. 
258; Transact, of the Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Society, 
18G8-70; Stoughton, Eccles. Hist, of England (Ch. of 
the Rostov.'), ii, 208; Evans, Diet, of Sects, etc.; Hunt, 
Religious Thought of England, i, 241. (J. II. W.) 

Mulile (or Muhlins), Heinrich, a German theo- 
logian, was born at Bremen, March 7, IGGG. lie was 
educated at the gymnasium of his native city, but went 
in 1G86 to Hamburg to study ancient languages, and 
from there to the university at Giessen, where lie stud- 
ied theology. He then spent a year at Frankfort-on- 
the-Odcr; in 1688 attended lectures at Kiel, in 1G89 at 
Leipsie, and in 1G90 at Wittenberg, lie was appointed 
in 1691 professor of the Greek and Oriental languages, 
of poetry anil ecclesiastical elocution, at the University 
of Kiel. In 1692 he made a voyage through England 
and Holland, -and thus secured in 1695 the position of 
professor of theology and inspector of schools of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. In 1697 he was appointed pastor of the 
city church at Kiel; hut as that place did not suit him, 
he accepted a call in 1698 as general superintendent, 
chief court-preacher, and provost at Gottorf, with the 
title of chief counsellor of the Consistory, but had to 
resign this position on account of some difficulties at the 
court; lie returned to Kiel, and was appointed in 1724 
senior of the university, lie died Dec. 7, 1733. Mulile 
had a dispute with the Danish superintendent-general 
Schwarz, who accused him of being a milleiiarian and 
a disciple of Cocceius, who had tried to cause a schism 
in the Schleswig-Holstein Church. Mulile was even 
obliged to go into court, where he reprimanded Schwarz 
severely; but the dispute did not end until Schwarz 
died. His most important works are; l)e Afessia se- 
dente ad dextram Dei; Dissertatio philologico-theologica 
ad vindicandmn locum J'su. cx, 1 contra tluvcepfrivtiav 
Jmhrorum, sub moderamine D. Clodii (Gissic, 1687, Ito) : 
— Disquisitio de origine linguaruni stirpeque ac mat re 
Greene, La time , et Ccr maniac Hebrera (Kilon, 1692, 
8vo): — Daphnis, sire de obitu C. Alberti, fiovKoXwbv 
sacra>. Did Musa get as. memoriie religioso , quo par est , 
affect u cultnqne dicatum (ibid. 169.'), ful.): — Kurze .1 n- 
zeige derfalschen Heschuldigungen des Dr. Josnu Schwarz 
gegen ihn (Schleswig, 1702, 8vo) : — Erorterung versekie- 


dener, jetziger Zeit erregten Afaterica in drei Ordina- 
tionsreden kiirzlich abgehandelt, nebst einem Vorbericht 
von D. Schwarz'ens neulichst wider ihn herausgegebenen 
Tract. Chiliastischer Vorspiele, Principal und Chilias- 
mus selbst genannt, an das sdmmtliche Schleswig- Holst ein- 
ische Ministerium (ibid. 1705, 8vo) : — De sectee studio in 
ecclesia orthodoxa ritando, invitatio ad lectiones publicas 
in libros orthodoxa; ecclesiee symbol icos universe ac sigil- 
latim rite instituendas (Kilon, 1712, 4to): — AI. Lutheri 
propositiones pro decluratione virtutis indulgentiarum , 
qua osteuditur, quantum ilhc et reipublicce et ecclesicc no- 
cuerint, quamque v ere ac merito cum reformationi ev an- 
gelicas, turn schismati in evidente enetto causam ac occasio- 
nem suppeditarint (II ambnrg, 1717, 4to) : — De variis pon- 
tificum Usque iniquissimis adversus Cassares, reges ac 
principes molitionibus et ab Christi vicariis , quules se 
jactant, longe alienissimis, dissertatio (Kilon, 1729, 4to): 
— Ilymmis A . Clarenbuchii in Ifenr. Ziitphaniensis, Mar- 
tgris apprime celebraii, locum A/eldorffium in Dithmar- 
sium vocati, ac Colonies Agrippinee d. 28 Sept. 1529, 
concremati, memoriie solenniter renovaiulce (ibid. 1733, 
fob). See Dbring, Gelelir. Theol. Deutschlands, iv, 618- 
629. 

Miihlberg, Battle of. See Thirty-years’ War. 

Muhlenberg, Friederich August, a minister 
of the Lutheran Church, noted in the Revolutionary 
history of this country, was the second son of Dr. II. M. 
Muhlenberg, and was born at the Trappe, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., Jan. 26, 1750. He was educated at Halle, in 
Saxony, and was ordained to the work of tlie ministry 
before his return to this country, lie was pastor for 
a time in Lebanon Co., also at New Hanover and Read- 
j ing, Pa. Thence he removed to the city of New York, 
where he continued to reside, as pastor of the Lutheran 
, Church, until the British entered the city. In conse- 
| quence of his devotion to American principles, it ivas 
supposed if he fell into the hands of the enemy he 
would be the victim of cruel and vindictive treatment; 
lie therefore removed to Pennsylvania, and took charge 
for a season of the Lutheran congregation in New Han- 
over. Having been called by the people into political 
life, he laid aside the duties of the ministry. In 1779 
he was elected a member of the Continental Congress, 
lie was also sent as a delegate to the state convention 
which assembled to ratify the new Federal Constitution, 
and was selected by bis colleagues to preside over their 
deliberations. lie was repeatedly chosen as a represent- 
ative to Congress under the new constitution, and on 
two different occasions served as Speaker of the House. 
He was a prominent and useful statesman, lie was 
universally esteemed, and died, greatly lamented, at 
Lancaster in 1812. (M.L. S.) 

Muhlenberg, Gotthilf Henry Ernest, D.D., 
the youngest son of Dr. II. M. Muhlenberg, was born at 
the Trappe, Pa., Nov. 17, 1753. He spent several years at 
the University of Halle in the prosecution of bis studies 
for the sacred office. On his return to this country in 
1770 he was ordained to the work of the ministry, and im- 
mediately became assistant to his father, and third min- 
ister of the United Lutheran clmrehcs in Philadelphia, 
lie continued to occupy this position until the British 
obtained possession of the city. As he was threatened 
with the halter, because of bis zealous attachment to 
the cause of the Revolution, he found it necessary to 
tlee from the scene of danger. Disguised under a 
blanket, and with a rifle on his shoulder, he had nearly 
fallen into hostile hands through the treachery of a 
Tory innkeeper, who had intentionally directed l*im to 
take the road by which the British were approaching. 
Warned, however, in season, he succeeded in making 
his escape, and reached New Hanover in safety. Re- 
lieved for a time from professional duties, he engaged 
with great zest in the study of botany, and acquired 
that love for this favorite pursuit which afterwards so 
strongly manifested itself. ( )n the election of his broth- 
er to a civil office he succeeded him as pastor. In the 
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year 1780 he removed to Lancaster, where he labored 1 
in the ministry with great efficiency, enjoying the un- 
interrupted regard of his congregation, and exercising 
an influence in the community which it is rarely the 
privilege of the most highly favored to enjoy, until his 
death, which occurred May 23, 1815. He was a man 
of vigorous intellect and extensive attainments. He 
was an able theologian, a good linguist, and was dis- 
tinguished as an Oriental scholar. His acquisitions 
in medicine, chemistry, and mineralogy were also con- 
siderable. As a botanist he had a European reputation, 
and was in correspondence with the most distinguished 
savans of the Continent. His Catalogus Plantarum and 
Descriptio Uberior Graminum are well known. His 
Flora Lancastriensis is still in manuscript, as well as 
several treatises in the department of theology and 
ethics. (M. L. S.) 

Muhlenberg, Henry Augustus, a minister of 
the Lutheran Church, noted, however, more as a states- 
man than as a theologian, was the son of the preceding, 
and was born at Lancaster, Pa., May 13, 1782. He was 
largely educated by his father; and, after studying 
theology, was ordained for the ministry, and became 
pastor at Reading, Pa., in 1802. Poor health obliged 
him to resign in 1828, and he retired to live on a farm. 
He was, however, not suffered long to enjoy this life, 
for he was chosen member of Congress in 1829, and so 
continued until 1838, when he was made minister to 
Austria, a position which he held until 1810. He also 
held other political offices. He was a candidate for gov- 
ernor of his state in 1835, and declined in 1837 the sec- 
retaryship of the navy and the mission to Russia. He 
published the life of his uncle, Gen. Muhlenberg (Phila. 
1849). 

Muhlenberg, Henry Melchior, D.D., the pa- 
triarch of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, was born Sept. 6, 1711, at Einbeck, in Hanover, 
then a free city of Germany. He was the son of Nico- 
las Melchior and Anna Maria Kleiusclimidt, originally 
Saxon, but who, like many of the earlier followers of 
the great Reformer, having suffered severely during the 
Thirty-years’ War, which for a time threatened the ex- 
termination of the Protestant religion in Europe, re- 
moved to Einbeck. His father was well known in the 
community, and highly esteemed. He was a member of 
the city council, and also held a judicial appointment, 
from which he derived the necessary means for the sup- 
port of his family. Ilis mother was the daughter of a 
retired officer, and is represented as a woman of sterling 
good-sense, great energy, and devoted piety. Henry was 
early dedicated to God in Christian baptism, and was 
carefully instructed by his parents in the principles and 
duties of the Christian religion. These influences were 
never effaced from his mind. In his youth he laid the 
foundation of that character which proved so valuable in 
his future life. In consequence of the death of his father 
his studies were interrupted, and he was thrown upon his 
own resources for a support; but his leisure hours were 
faithfully devoted to the acquisition of knowledge. Noth- 
ing could repress his love of study. His early life was 
years of privation and toil, yet without this preparatory 
discipline he would probably never have acquired those 
habits of self-reliance and systematic effort, that strength 
of purpose and heroic determination, which so promi- 
nently marked his subsequent career, and contributed 
so much to his usefulness in this Western World. From 
his twelfth till his twenty-first year young Muhlenberg 
toiled incessantly in his efforts to assist in the mainten- 
ance of the family, yet during the intervals of repose 
he improved every opportunity afforded him for mental 
culture. On reaching his manhood be secured the po- 
sition of tutor in the school of Raphelius at Zellerfeld, 
and the time not officially employed he devoted to 
study. In the spring of 1735 he entered the University 
of Gottingen, where he remained for three years, tri- 
umphing over all the difficulties he encountered, and 
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winning the confidence of his instructors. The pious 
teachings of Dr. Oporin, who had kindly received him 
into his family and employed him as an amanuensis, 
exerted over him a most favorable influence, awakening 
in him a deeper insight into his own character, and a 
clearer apprehension of the plan of salvation. “ By his 
lectures,” he says, “on the total depravity of our nature 
I was much moved, and so convinced of my sinfulness 
that I loathed myself on account of my folly. I was 
convinced by the Word of God that till this period my 
understanding in spiritual things was dark; that my 
will was disinclined to that new life which proceeds 
from God; that my memory had been employed only 
in collecting carnal things, my imagination in discover- 
ing sinful objects for the gratification of my perverted 
affections, and my members by habitual use had become 
weapons of unrighteousness. But as I learned to rec- 
ognise sin as sin, then followed sorrow, repentance, and 
hatred of it — shame and humiliation on account of it — 
hunger and thirst for the righteousness of Jesus Christ. 
In this state of mind I was directed to the crucified 
Saviour; the merits of his death gave me life; my 
thirst was quenched by him, the Living Spring.” From 
this period he became a most earnest Christian. He 
burned with an ardent desire to do good. On his grad- 
uation at Gottingen he repaired to Halle. There he 
continued his studies, and taught in the Orphan House. 
He lived on the most intimate terms with Fran ke, Cel - 
larius, and Fabricius. By their advice he was led to 
prepare himself for the missionary work, and Bengal 
was the point selected as the field of his operations. 
While arrangements were making to send him to India, 
and just after he had been solemnly set apart to the 
work of the ministry, a most importunate application 
from congregations in Pennsylvania reached Germany 
for some one to supply the great spiritual destitution 
that existed. The attention of the faculty was imme- 
diately directed to Muhlenberg, then in his thirty-first 
year, as a most suitable person for the position. Cheer- 
fully yielding to the call, and with unshaken confidence 
in God, he was ready to abandon the comforts of home 
and the society of friends, as well as the prospects of 
future distinction to which a mind so highly gifted 
might have aspired, and to settle in this remote and, at 
that time, wild and inhospitable region as a humble in- 
strument for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. He 
reached this country in 1712. His arrival was an occa- 
sion of great joy and inexpressible gratitude to his Ger- 
man brethren. The Church he found in a most wretch- 
ed condition ; in his own language, it was not plant at a > 
but plantanda. There had been numerous settlements 
in different parts of the country, and some of them had 
been furnished with able and faithful ministers, but as 
a general thing the Lutheran population had been sadly 
neglected. Muhlenberg's advent therefore marks a new 
aera in the history of the Lutheran Church in this coun- 
try. Its character soon changed; its condition gradu- 
ally improved; its position was at once strengthened, 
and permanence given to its operations. Frequent ac- 
cessions were made to the ranks of the ministry — men ^ 
educated at Halle, imbued with the spirit of their Mas- 
ter, and wholly devoted to their work, upon whose labors 
the blessing of Heaven signally rested. Entering upon 
the discharge of his duties, Muhlenberg assumed the 
pastoral care of the associated churches of Philadelphia, 
New Hanover, and Providence, which had united in a 
call for a minister. These three congregations contin- 
ued to form the more prominent scenes of his ministerial 
labors, although there was probably not an organized 
Lutheran church in his day in which he did not preach ; 
and when a difficulty occurred in any congregation, his 
aid was always invoked, and seldom did he fail in rec- 
onciling differences and restoring confidence. His du- 
ties, in many respects, resembled those of an itinerant 
bishop whose diocese extended over a large territory. 
Often he undertook distant and irksome journeys for 
the purpose of gathering together the scattered flock, 
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preaching the Word and administering the sacraments, 
introducing salutary discipline for the government of 
the churches, and performing other kind services, in his 
desire to repair the waste places of Zion and promote 
the cause of genuine piety. The care of the churches 
rested upon him. lie had the confidence of the people ; 
his presence everywhere inspired hope. Ilis opinions 
were valued ; his influence was boundless and unprec- 
edented. The first three years of his ministry in this 
country, Dr. Muhlenberg resided in Philadelphia; the 
next sixteen at Providence. In 17G1 he returned to 
Philadelphia, and remained fifteen years, the condition 
of things in the congregation there requiring liis pres- 
ence. In 177G he resumed his charge in the country. 
During the War of the American Revolution, because 
of his devotion to the principles involved in the strug- 
gle, he excited against him the most violent opposition, 
and his life was often exposed to imminent peril. He 
was warned and entreated to remove farther into the 
interior from the scene of hostilities, but he always re- 
fused. He was extensively known, and his relations to 
the Revolution were well understood. Many took ad- 
vantage of his position, and persons of all classes resort- 
ed to his house. “His home,” says a contemporary, 
“was constantly filled with fugitives, acquaintances and 
strangers, with the poor and hungry, noble and common 
beggars. The hungry never went away unsatisfied, nor 
the suffering uncomforted.” The last few years of his 
life Dr. Muhlenberg’s health gradually declined. His 
mind, in prospect of death, was calm, sustained by a 
humble yet firm reliance upon the Saviour of sinners. 
When the summons came, with entire .composure, and 
in confident expectation of a blissful immortality, he 
yielded up his spirit, and rested in the bosom of his 
God. Ilis active ami useful career terminated Oct. 7, 
1787. His death was the occasion of wide-spread and 
unaffected sorrow. The people grieved that they should 
no longer see his face and listen to his paternal counsels. 
He was the friend and father of all, and all regarded it 
as their duty and privilege to mourn “their father, 
frieud, example, guide removed.” In many places the 
hells were tolled, the churches enshrouded in mourning, 
and funeral sermons delivered, in grateful remembrance 
of the departed, and as testimonials of the respect his 
worth everywhere inspired. The honored remains of 
the patriarch peacefully rest near the church which was 
so long the scene of his earnest labors, and in which he 
so often dispensed the symbols of the Saviour’s love 
among the people of God, and animated them in their 
Christian pilgrimage by the hopes and consolations of 
the Gospel. The history of Dr. Muhlenberg’s life is 
the history of one of the noblest minds, consecrating its 
learning, its affections, its influence, its energies, to all 
the interests of the Church and of humanity, to the 
glory and service of that Saviour who redeemed him 
with his own precious blood. lie possessed a combina- 
tion of qualities which peculiarly fitted him for the du- 
ties he was called to perform. Gifted by nature with 
the highest powers, which had been brought under the 
„ influence of the best culture; endowed with a noble 
heart, which had been sanctified by divine grace and 
disciplined in the school of affliction; and in the pos- 
session of a physical constitution which in early life had 
been inured to labor; with an ardent, active piety, an 
earnest and enthusiastic devotion to the work, nothing 
seemed wanting for the. successful accomplishment of 
his mission, lie was the man kindly raised up by 
Providence for the particular emergency required at the 
time in this western hemisphere. The most sanguine 
expectations of his success were entertained by those 
who selected him for the mission. Those expectations 
were more than realized. His praise is deservedly in 
all the churches. I le has left a name fragrant with the 
richest honor attainable in this life— that of a good 
man, sincere in his professions and upright in his con- 
duct, widely esteemed and greatly beloved. Ilis society 
was sought and his influence courted by the learned 


men of the day. By the special invitation of the fac- 
ulty he attended the Commencement exercises of Prince- 
ton College, and from the University of Pennsylvania 
he received the doctorate in divinity, a distinction in 
those days rarely conferred, and only upon those whose 
claims to the honor were unquestionable. See Wel- 
muth, Denkmal der Liebe v. A chtung . etc. (Phila. 1788) ; 
Stoever, Life of II. M. Muhlenberq (Phila. 1856) ; Evany. 
Qu. Rev. (Ruth.) i, 390, 590. (M. L. S.) 

Muhlenberg, John Peter, a Lutheran minister, 
was the oldest son of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, and 
was born at the Trappe, Montgomery County, Pa., Oct. 
1, 1746. Ilis early education was conducted by his fa- 
ther and Dr. Smith, of Philadelphia. In the sixteenth 
year of his age he, with his two brothers, was sent to 
Germany to be educated at the University of Halle. 
On his return to this country, in 1768, he was ordained a 
minister of the Lutheran Church, and was for a season 
pastor of churches in New Germantown and Bcdmin- 
ster, N. J. In 1772 lie removed to Woodstock, Dun- 
more County (now Shenandoah), Ya., where many Ger- 
mans from the Middle States had settled, and, forming 
themselves into a congregation, requested Dr. Muhlen- 
berg to send them his son as their rector. These Lu- 
therans, in consequence of the laws then existing in 
Virginia on the subject of Church establishment, had 
organized as members of the Swedish branch of the 
Lutheran Church, and in order that their minister 
might enforce the payment of tithes, it was necessary 
that he should be invested with episcopal ordination. 
Accordingly Mr. Muhlenberg repaired to England for 
the purpose, and in connection with Mr. White, after- 
wards the venerable bishop of Pennsylvania, was or- 
dained as priest by the lord bishop of London. He con- 
tinued his labors in Virginia till 1775, when his ardent 
patriotism and military spirit induced him, at the solic- 
itation of general Washington, with whom he was oil 
the most intimate terms, to accept a colonel’s commis- 
sion in the army. It is said that after he had received 
his appointment he preached a valedictory to his con- 
gregation, in the course of which he eloquently depict- 
ed the wrongs our country had suffered from Great Brit- 
ain, and then added that “there was a time for all 
tilings; a time to preach and a time to pray; but there 
is also a time to light, and that time has now come.” 
Then, pronouncing the benediction, he deliberately laid 
aside his gown, which had thus far concealed his mili- 
tary uniform, and, proceeding to the door of the church, 
ordered the drums to heat for recruits. Nearly three 
hundred men enlisted under his banner, with whom he 
immediately marched to the protection of Charleston, 
South Carolina. He was present at the battle of Sul- 
livan’s Island, and performed a conspicuous part in all 
our Southern campaigns. Having been promoted in 
1777 to the rank of brigadier-general, lie held command 
in the battles of Brandywine and Germantown, and 
shared the dangers and responsibilities of Monmouth, 
Stony Point, and Yorktown. He continued in the ser- 
vice until the close of the war, and was then promoted 
to the rank of major-general before the army was dis- 
banded. After the war, under the old constitution of 
Pennsylvania, lie was elected vice-president of the state, 
with Benjamin Franklin as president. lie was chosen 
for several terms as a representative in Congress, and 
also served as a presidential elector. In 1801 he was 
selected by the Legislature of Pennsylvania as United 
States Senator, lie was likewise honored with several 
executive appointments. Jefferson appointed him su- 
pervisor of the revenue for Pennsylvania, and afterwards 
collector of the port of Philadelphia, which ofliec he 
continued to hold during Madison’s administration, lie 
retained the confidence of the government till his death, 
and enjoyed the esteem of the community. lie died at 
his residence near Gray’s l'errv, Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 
1807, and was buried by the side of his father at the 
Trappe. See Anderson, 1 list, of the Colonial Churches 
of Great Britain , iii, 269. (M. L. S.) 
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Miihlhausen, Jom-Tob, of. See Lipmann. 

Muhlius. See Muhl. 

Muis, Simeon Marotte de, a French Hebraist, 
was born in 1587 at Orleans. Of his earlier personal 
history it is only known that he was canon anil arch- 
deacon of Soissons. Four years after Cayet’s death 
(1614) he was installed professor of Hebrew in the royal 
college, and kept that chair until removed by death in 
1644. Muis combined with the knowledge of this lan- 
guage solid judgment, fine discrimination, a pure, ele- 
gant, and easy style, and very extensive acquaintance 
with sacred history and the groundwork of religion. 
He had the reputation of being one of the most learned 
interpreters of the Scriptures. We possess of him, B. 
Davidis Kimchi Commentarius in Maluchievn, Heb. et 
Bat. (Paris, 1618, 4to) : — In Psalmum xix trium rabbino- 
rum Commentarii Hebraiei cum Bat. interpretat. (Paris, 
1620, 8vo): — Annotations in Psalmum xxxiv, printed 
in Piellarmine’s Institut. Hebraicee (1622, 8vo) : — Com- 
mentarius litteralis et historicus in omnes Psalmos et se- 
lect a V. T. cantica, cum version e nova ex Ilebrceo (Par. 
1630, fob; Lovan. 1770, 2 vols. 4to) ; this commentary 
is considered one of the best in existence, and was so 
pronounced by Bossuet, Godeau, Gassendi, Voisin, and 
other Roman Catholic authorities: — Assertio Veritatis 
Hebraicee adversus Joannis Morini exercitationes in 
utrumque Samaritanorum Pentateuchum (Par. 1 63 1 , 8 vo) : 
— and, in answer to Morin’s repeated charge, Exer- 
citationes Biblicee (Par. 1633), a second defence of the 
Hebrew text entitled Assertio Veritatis Hebraicee altera 
(Par. 1634), accompanied with a Specimen variorum sa- 
crorum , containing notes of rabbins on the most difficult 
passages in the Pentateuch, the book of Joshua, and the 
first chapters of Judges: — Castiejatio A nimadversionum 
ad Pentateuchum (Par. 1639, 8vo). The most of De Mii- 
is’s writings have, after his death, been collected and 
published bv Claude d’ Auvergne (Par. 1650, fol.). — Hoe- 
fer, Xour. Biog. Generate, s. v. ; Dupin, Biblioth. des A u- 
teurs Ecclesiastiques ; Niceron, JJemoires, voi. xxxii, 
s. v. 

Mulberry stands in the Auth. Vers, as the render- 
ing of the Ileb. X32. (baka ', regarded by Gesenius, 
Heb. Bex. s. v., as if from Firs, to weep'), or in the plnr. 
E^X-3 ( bekaim ') ; which occurs, the first in Psa. lxxxiv, 
6, “ Who passing through the valley of Baca make it a 
well; the rain also filleth the pools;’’ the second in 2 
Sam. v, 23, 24, anil in 1 Chron. xiv, 14, 15, where the 
Philistines having spread themselves in the valley of 
Bephaim, David was ordered to attack them from be- 
hind, “And let it be, when thou liearest the sound of a 
going in the tops of the mulberry-trees, that thou shalt 
bestir thyself.” In the former of these passages the 
term is usually regarded as an appellative, i. q. “ the 
valley of tears ” (so the Sept. »/ tcoiXdg roi> icXavSpto- 
VOQ, Vidg. vallis lachrymarum; see Baca) ; but in the 
latter two it undoubtedly designates some tree or shrub 
(the Sept, has also k X avSpuv in 2 Sam., but dirioQ in 1 
Chron.; the Vulg. pyrus in both places). The Jewish 
rabbins, with several modern versions, understand the 
mulberry-tree; others retain the Hebrew word. Nei- 
ther the mulberry nor the pear tree, however, satisfies 
translators and commentators, because they do not pos- 
sess any characters particularly suitable to the above 
passages. With regard to the mulberry, Bosenmnller 
justly observes (.4 Iterth. IV, i, 247 sq. ; Bibl. Bot. p. 256) 
that this interpretation “is countenanced neither by the 
ancient translators nor by the occurrence of any similar 
term in the cognate languages” — unless we adopt the 
opinion of Ursinus, who (.1 rbor. Bib. iii, 75), having in 
view the root of the word bakah, “ to weep,” identifies 
the name of the tree in question with the mulberry, 
“from the blood-like tears which the pressed berries 
pour forth.” The mulberry-tree, moreover, appears to 
have another name in Scripture, namely, the “syca- 
mine.” Though there is no evidence to show that the 


mulberry-tree occurs in the Hebrew Bible, yet the fruit 
of this tree (popov) is mentioned in 1 Macc. vi, 34 as 
having been, together with grape-juice, shown to the 
elephants of Antiochus Eupator, in order to irritate these 
animals and make them more formidable opponents to 
the army of the Jews. It is well known that many an- 
imals are enraged when they see blood or anything of 
the color of blood. See Sycamine. 

Celsius (i, 339) quotes Abu’l Fadli’s description of a 
shrub of Mecca called baca, with abundant fruit, distil- 
ling a juice from its branches when cut (whence the 
name, i. q. tear), and of a warming property ; apparently 
some species of Amyris or Balsamodendron. Most lex- 
icographers are satisfied with this explanation. That 
plant is probably the same with the one referred to 
by Forskal (p. 198) among the obscure plants without 
fructification which he obtained from Jobbaa, and which 
he says was called baka, or ebka, with a poisonous milky 
sap. If this be the same as the former, both are still 
unknown any further, and we cannot therefore deter- 
mine whether they are found in Palestine or not. As 
to the tree of which Abu’l Fadli speaks, and which Spren- 
gel (Hist, rei herb. p. 12) identifies with Amyris Gilea- 
densis, Lin., it is impossible that it can denote the baka 
of the Hebrew Bible, although there is an exact simi- 
larity in form between the Hebrew and Arabic terms; 
for the Amyridaceee are tropical shrubs, and never could 
have grown in the valley of Bephaim, the scriptural lo- 
cality for the bekaim. 

“ The tree alluded to in Scripture, whatever it is, must 
be common in Palestine, must grow in the neighborhood 
of water, have its leaves easily moved, and have a name 
in some of the cognate languages similar to the Hebrew 
baka. The only one answering to these conditions is 
that called bak by the Arabs, or rather shajrat-al-bak — 
that is, the fly or gnat tree. It seems to be so called 
from its seeds, when loosened from their capsular cover- 
ing, floating about like gnats, in consequence of being 
covered with light, silk-like hairs, as is the case with those 
of the willow. In Bichardson’s Arabic dictionary the 
bak-tree is considered to be the elm ; but from a passage 
of Dioscorides, preserved by Plempius, the dirdar of the 
Arabians seems to be another kind of bak-tree, probably 
the arbor culicum (tree of gnats) of the Latin transla- 
j tors of Avicenna. Now in other Arabic authors the 
I dirdar is said to be a kind of ghurb, and the ghnrb is as- 
i certained to be the Lombardy poplar (Must. Himal. Bot. 
p. 344). As it seems therefore tolerably clear that the 
bak-tree is a kind of poplar, and as the Arabic bak is 
very similar to the Hebrew baka [but in the Heb. the k 
in the name is 2, while in the Arabic it is that which 


corresponds to p], so it is probable that one of the kinds 
of poplar may be intended in the above passages of 
Scripture. And it must be noted that the poplar is as 
appropriate as any tree can be for the elucidation of the 
passages in which the name occurs. For the poplar is 
well known to delight in moist situations, and bishop 
Horne, in his Comm, on Psa. Lxxxiv, has inferred that 
in the valley of Baca the Israelites, on their way to Je- 
rusalem, were refreshed by plenty of water. It is not 
less appropriate in the passages in 2 Sam. and I Chron., 
as no tree is more remarkable than the poplar for the 
ease with which its leaves are rustled by the slightest 
movement of the air; an effect which might be caused 
in a still night even by the movement of a body of men 
on the ground, when attacked in flank or while unpre- 
pared. That poplars are common in Palestine may be 
proved from Kitto’s Palestine, p. 114: ‘Of poplars we 
only know, with certainty, that the black poplar, the 
aspen, and the Lombardy poplar grow in Palestine. The 
aspen, whose long leaf-stalks cause the leaves to trem- 
ble with every breath of wind, unites with the willow 
and the oak to overshadow the watercourses of the 
Lower Lebanon, and, with the oleander and the acacia, 

I to adorn the ravines of Southern Palestine; we do not 
| know that the Lombardy poplar has been noticed but 
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by lord Lindsay, who describes it as growing with the ’ 
walnut-tree and weeping-willow under the deep torrents 
of the Upper Lebanon’” (Kitto). Sec Poiu,ar. 

Mulcaster, Richauh. an English divine and teach- 
er noted for his scholastic attainments, was a native 
of Carlisle, and of an old family in Cumberland. He 
received his earliest education on the foundation at 
Eton, under the celebrated l T dal, whence, in 1548, he 
was elected scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. From 
Cambridge he removed to Oxford, and in 1555 was cho- 
sen student of Christ Church. In the next year he was 
licensed to proceed in arts, and about the same time 
became known for his proticicncy in Eastern literature. 
He began to teach in 1559; and on September 24, 1501, 
for bis extraordinary attainments in philology, was ap- 
pointed the lirst master of Merchant Tailors’ School in 
London, then just founded. Here he continued till 158G, 
when he resigned; and some time after he was appointed 
upper master of St. Paul’s School. Here he remained 
twelve years, and then retired to the rectory of Stanford 
Kivers, in Essex, to which he had been presented by the 
queen. He held this place until his death, April 15, 
1G1 1. Several of his smaller compositions, commenda- 
tory verses, etc., are prefixed to works of his contempo- 
raries; and Gascoigne has printed some Latin verses of 
his composition which were spoken before the, queen at 
Kenilworth in 1575. 1 1 is separate works were, his Po- 

sitions, tcherein those primitive circumstances be examined 
which are necessarie for the training up of Children , 
either for skill in theire book or health in their bodie 
(Loud. 1581 and 15*7, 4 to) ; to which a second part was 
promised: — The first part of the Klementarie , which en- 
treuteth chefely of the right tenting of the English tung 
(Loud. 1582, 4to); a book which Warton (I list. English 
Poetry) says contains many judicious criticisms and ob- 
servations on the English language: — Catechismus Pau- 
linus , in usum Schohe Paulina conscriptus , ad formam 
parvi illius A ngliei Catechismi qni pueris in communi 
Precum Anglicarum libro ediscendns proponitur ( 1 GO 1 , 
8vo). This is in long and short verse, and, though now 
forgotten, was once esteemed. Mulcaster was a firm 
adherent to the Reformed religion; a man of piety, and 
a “priest in his own house as well as in the temple.” 
.See Centleman's Magazine , vol. xxx; Hook, Eccles. JJiog. 
vii, 388, 389; English Cyclop, s. v. ; Puller, Worthies of 
England , s. v. 

MulcJber (i. e. the Softener), a surname of Vulcan, 
the Roman god of fire. This euphemistic name of 
Mnlciber is frequently applied to him by the Latin 
poets. 

Mulder, Israel, a Jewish writer of note, and cele- 
brated also for his philanthropic labors among his peo- 
ple, flourished in Holland in recent times. He died at 
Amsterdam Doc. 29, 18G2. lie contributed largely for 
the dissemination of culture among his co-religionists, 
and did everything in his power to elevate the Jewish 
people in their literary life. He also wrote much him- 
self, and among other works published a Hebrew-Ger- 
man dictionary and many essays on various subjects. 

Mule ("!"S , pe' red, 2 Sam. xiii, 29, and often else- 
where; fern. rn-S, pirdald, 1 Kings i, 33, 38, 14; so 
called from their quick pace, or from carrying loads ; but 
re'kesh, Estli. viii, 10, 14, denotes a steed or nobler 
horse; “swift beast” in Mic. i, 13; “dromedary” in 1 
Kings iv, 28), a hybrid animal, the offspring of n horse 
and an ass (comp. Varro, J)e re rustica, ii, 8 ; Pliny, viii, 
G9; Colum. vi, 30; vEsop, Fab. 110; vElian, . 1 nim. xii, 
1G; Strabo, v, 212). Of this animal there are two 
kinds: one is the produce of a lie-ass with a marc; the 
other the produce of a shc-ass and a stallion. The for- 
mer is the mule, commonly so called. That in respect to 
swiftness the hybrid between the ass and the mare is much 
superior to the hybrid between the horse and the she- 
ass is abundantly attested (Aristot. Rhetor, iii, 2 ; Pliny, 


Hist. Xat. viii, 44, etc.), which is in favor of Bocbart’s 
hypothesis that mules arc meant by the 
A. V. “camels” of Esth. viii, 10, 14. See Casieu A 
mule is smaller than a horse, and is a remarkably hardy, 
patient, obstinate, sure-footed animal, living ordinariiy 
twice as long as a horse. These animals are mostly 
sterile; as distinct species of animals do not freely in- 
termix their breed, and hybrid animals do not propa- 
gate their kind beyond at most a very few generations, 
and no real hybrid races arc perpetuated. The claim of 
Anah, son of Zibeon, to the discovery of breeding mules, 
as asserted in the Talmuds, may be regarded as an ex- 
pression of national vanity (sec Bochart, Ilieroz. i, 221 
sq. : Dougta?i Anal, i, 41 sq.). It rests on Gen. xxxvi, 
24, where yemim', is rendered mules; but it more 
probably means water — meaning the warm springs of 
Callirrhoti on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. See 
Anah. There is no probability that the Hebrews bred 
mules, because it was expressly forbidden by the Mo- 
saic law to couple animals of different species (Lev. xix, 
19). But they were not forbidden to use them (Philo, 
Opp. ii, 307); and we find under the monarchy that, 
mules were common among the Hebrews (see also Jo- 
sephus, Life , 2G), and they were probably known much 
earlier. Even the kings and most distinguished nobles 
were accustomed to ride upon mules (and apparently 
they only), although at first they used only male and 
female asses (2 Sam. xviii, 9; 1 Kings i, 33, 38, 44 ; xviii, 
5 ; 2 Kings v, 17 ; 2 ( ,'hron. ix, 24 ; l‘sa. xxxii, 9). “It 
is an interesting fact that wc do not read of mules till 
the time of David (as to the yemim, A. V. ‘mules,’ 
of Gen. xxxvi, 24, see above), just at the time when 
the Israelites were becoming well acquainted with horses. 
After this time horses and mules are in Scripture often 
mentioned together. After the first half of David’s 
reign, as Miehaelis ( Comment . on Laws of Moses, ii, 
477) observes, they became all at once very common. 
In Ezra ii, GG, Neb. vii, 68, we read of two hundred and 
forty-five mules; in 2 Sam. xiii, 29, ‘all the king’s sous 
arose, and every man gat him up upon his mule.’ Ab- 
salom rode on a mule in the battle of t lie wood of Ephra- 
im, at the time when the animal went away from un- 
der him, and so caused his death. Mules were among 
the presents which were brought year by year to Sol- 
omon (l Kings x, 25). Prom the above-cited Levitical 
law we must suppose that the mules were imported, un- 
less the Jews became subsequently less strict in their 
observance of the ceremonial injunctions, and bred tlieir 
mules. Wc learn from Ezekiel (xxvii, 14) that the 
Tyrians, after the time of Solomon, were supplied with 
both horses and mules from Armenia (Tognrmah). which 
country was celebrated for its good horses (see Strabo, 
xi, 13, 7, ed. Kramer; comp, also Xcnoph. Anah. iv, 5, 
36; Herod, vii, 40). Miehaelis conjectures that the 
Israelites first became acquainted with mules in the war 
which David carried on with the king of Xisibis (Zo- 
bah) (2 Sam. viii, 3, 4). In Solomon’s time it is pos- 
sible that mules from Egypt occasionally accompanied 
the horses which wc know the king of Israel obtained 
from that country; for though the mule is not of fre- 
quent occurrence on the monuments of Egypt (Wilkin- 
son’s Anc. Egypt, i, 386 [Loud. 1854]), yet it is not easy 
to believe that the Egyptians were not well acquainted 
with this animal. That a friendship existed between 
Solomon and Pharaoh is clear from 1 Kings ix. 16. as 
well as from t he fact of Solomon having married the 
| daughter of the King of Egypt : hut after Shisliak came 
to the throne a very different spirit prevailed between 
! the two kingdoms: perhaps, therefore, from this date 
j mules were obtained from Armenia" t Smith). In later 
* times (eventually, at all events) the Hebrews appear 
to have obtained the more valuable mules from Assyria 
and Persia (Isa. lxvi, 20; Esth. viii, 10, 14 ; comp. Ctes. 
Pers. 44: see Host, Marohk, p. 292). We do not read 
, of mules at all in the N. T. ; perhaps, therefore, they 
had ceased to be imported. Sec House. 
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Representations of Mules on the Monuments. 

Fig. 1. Egyptian Mules (painting from Thebes in British Museum). Fig. 2. 

Assyrian Mule carrying Nets, etc. (Sculpture in British Museum). 

Mules are represented on some of the ancient Assyr- 
ian bass-reliefs; they are seen in procession, belonging 
to a captured people (Layard’s Nineveh, ii, 323, 324). 
They were also ridden in battle and by kings (ibid. 2d 
ser. p. 44(5, 449). There are various breeds of mules in 
Syria. Some very beautiful animals are produced from 
liigli-blood Arab mares, but they are few in number, 
and can only be possessed by the wealthy. Burckhardt 
states that the breed of the Baalbek mules is highly es- 
teemed, and that he had seen some which were worth 
from thirty to five -and -thirty pounds ( Trav . i, 57). 
The more ordinary sort of mules, which are capable of 
carrying heavy loads, are employed in the caravans; 
and they are of great service for the mill and water- 
wheels. The domestic trade with the maritime towns 
and the mountains is not only carried on chiefly by 
mule caravans, but they are sent even to Erzerum, Con- 
stantinople, and other remote towns (Russell, Aleppo , 
ii, 50 sq.). In these caravans the male travellers are 
mounted on mules lightly laden, generally the mere 
personal luggage of the rider. Persons of rank travel 
in a kind of litter, carried by two mules. Within the 
towns, and in short excursions, asses arc generally pre- 
ferred, and the mules bear the luggage. In modern 
times the breeding of mules in Southern Europe and 
Western Asia has been greatly increased. Those of 
Persia are described as of large size, and of amazing 
strength and power of endurance. They will travel 
the stony and steep roads over rocky mountains, day 
after day, at the rate of from twenty-five to fifty miles 
per diem, loaded with a weight of 300 pounds. They 
require more food than the horse. The muleteers never 
remove the pack-saddles from their backs, except when 
cleaning or currying them. If the men find that the 
back has been galled, they take away some of the stuff- 
ing from the pack-saddle, where it presses on the sore 
part, and then put the saddle on again, experience hav- 
ing taught them that such sores, unless healed under 
the saddle, are apt to break out again. See Ugolino, 
l)e re rustica Hebr., in his Thesaur. xxix, pt. iv, 10 : 
Bochart, llieroz. i, 209 sq. ; Robinson, Researches, passim. 
See Ass. 

Mulier-Subintroducta (ywi) avvuoaKTov) is 
a term which was used by the great Nicene Synod in a 
sense synonymous to the “foemiua extranea,”and near- 


ly to the “ focaria” and “ concubina” of later times, as 
well as to the “ agapeta” and “ dilecta” of earlier date, 
and is by Protestants held to be simply an expression 
of the council against the improper female companion- 
ship of unmarried priests. Roman Catholics, however, 
interpret it to carry the desire for the separation from 
all female companionship, even the wife. See Lea, 
Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church, p. 51-53. See also Celibacy. 

Mullah (a title merely ; sec Mollah) Firuz ben- 
Kawus, a modern Persian ecclesiastic, noted as a poet, 
was born at Bombay in 1759. When only a youth he 
accompanied his father to Persia, and became acquaint- 
ed with the rich poetical literature of that country. He 
then conceived the idea of composing an epic poem 
like Ferdusi’s Cliah-Nameh, taking, however, his subject 
from modern history. He called it George-Nameh. It 
treats of the conquest of the East Indies by the English, 
and elevates poor George III to the character of a hero. 
Containing 1 10,000 verses, it was to extend to the battle 
of Pilnah (1810), but the author died in his native city 
in 1831 before lie had completed it. His nephew, Mul- 
lah Rustem ben-Kaikobad, published (Bombay, 1837, 
4to) a part of the first volume, with a prospectus of the 
whole work. The poem has since appeared complete 
at Calcutta (1839, 3 vols. 4to). But these poetical la- 
bors did not only not interfere with the performance of 
Firuz’s duties as high-priest of the Parsces, but he also 
devoted himself to ecclesiastical studies, and published 
an edition of the Desatir, or sacred writings of the an- 
cient Persian prophets in the original tongue, etc., to- 
gether with an English translation of the Desatir , and a 
commentary by 51. Erskine (Bombay, 1818, 2 vols. 8vo). 
He published two essays in response to Haehcm of Is- 
pahan, to prove that the Persian intercalar mra dates 
not from Zoroaster, but is of more modern origin. They 
were both printed at Bombay, one in 1828 (1 vol. fol.), 
the other in 1832 (4to). All his books and manuscripts 
Mullah Firuz bequeathed to the grand library of the 
Parsees. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene rale, s. v. 

Mullens, William, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Virginia in 1804. 
He removed with his parents to Bedford County, Tenn., 
when a youth, and settled on Duck River. He joined 
the Church in 1820, and was licensed to preach shortly 
afterwards. In 1822 he joined the Tennessee Confer- 
ence, and labored two years in West Tennessee. He 
afterwards travelled Bigbee, Duck River, Bedford, Dick- 
son, Chapel Hill, and Lynnville circuits. His health 
failing him, he located for a while ; but he had no sooner 
re-entered the work than his health gave way the sec- 
ond time, and he was granted a supernumerary relation, 
in which he continued until his death, March 18, 1870. 
j “ By nature he was a nobleman, and ever preserved his 
integrity of character. Ills sympathies were always 
with the afflicted, and his liberality in relieving the suf- 
ferings of others was proverbial.” — Minutes of Confer^ 
ences of the M. E. Church, South, 1870. 

Muller, Adam Heinrich, a German statesman, 
noted for his efforts to give the secular laws a Christian 
basis, was born at Berlin June 30, 1779, and studied 
philosophy at the University of Gottingen, where in 
1800 he spoke publicly against the French Revolution. 
In his journeys in later years he came to Vienna, where 
he turned Roman Catholic. He returned to Berlin; but 
not receiving an office there, he went again to Vien- 
na. and entered the state service of Austria. He was 
intrusted with political missions, lie went to Paris 
with Metternich, was afterwards consul-general in Leip- 
sic, and was finally recalled to Vienna with the title of 
Counsellor of the Court. His favorite study being the 
fathers of the Church, he tried to give to all political 
and secular relations a Christian coloring. He died 
Jan. 17, 1829. His works arc, Yorlesungen iiber die 
deutsche Literatur und YVissenschaft (1807): — Yon der 
Xothviendigkeit einer theologischen Grundlage der Staats- 
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icissenschaft und Staa tsici rthsch nfl (Leipsic, IS 19) : — 
Die Element c der Staatskunst (Berlin, 1809 ): — Ueber 
Friedrich II (Berlin, 1810 ): — Die Tkeorie der Btaats- 
haushaltung (Vienna, 1812 ): — Vermisckte Scliriften 
iiher Staal, Philosophie und Kunst (Vienna, 1812). See 
Hurst’s Ilagenbach, Ch./list. 18 th and 19 th Centuries, ii, 
29G, 324, 448; and the references in Wetzcr und Welte, 
Ki reken- Lexikon, xii, 814, 815. 

Muller, Andreas, a German divine and Oriental 
scholar, greatly distinguished for his labors in illustra- 
tion of the Chinese language, was a native of Pomera- 
nia. and was born in 1030. But little is known of his 
personal history, lie assisted Walton in his Polyglot 
Bible and contributed to Castell’s Lexicon, lie also 
published a Treatise on Cathay; Japanese Alphabet ; 
Chinese Busilicon, and other works. lie died in 1694. 

Muller, Daniel, a German religious enthusiast of 
low origin and condition of life, was born in Nassau in 
1716, the time of the Pietist movements, when various 
indications of an inward religious life made their ap- 
pearance in Germany, and many opposing circumstances 
excited a longing for a new development of the Church. 
At first he attached himself to the secondary effects of 
pietism, aud busied himself with Jacob Bbhme and 
other Mystics. For a long time also lie was engaged in 
historical studies, and his mysticism l)eeame connected 
with a historical scepticism. At this juncture also there 
was the commencement of a rationalistic reaction, espe- 
cially hastened on by the appearance of the Woljenbiit- 
tel Fragments. But neither of the two parties — neither 
the Church nor the rationalistic — suited him. lie wished 
to maintain the authority of the Bible against the new 
scepticism, and to insist on its inspiration in the most 
unqualified sense. But, on the other hand, he was not 
satisfied with orthodoxy ; lie was led to a peculiar relig- 
ious idealism, by which he wished to establish a harmo- 
ny of all religions. An original revelation was at the 
basis of all of them, the symbols of which had been mis- 
understood. Everything in the Old Testament and the 
New was to be understood symbolically ; it was the garb 
of God’s inner revelation, and of the eternal revelation 
of the divine Logos. Everything historical, as such, is 
untrue; it is only the clothing of ideal truth. In this 
view of the life of Christ, although proceeding on quite 
different principles*, he was the forerunner of the modern 
mythic school, ami combated the belief in the histori- 
cal miracles of Christ on grounds very similar to those 
brought forward by Strauss. If such miracles, he says, 
as feeding the live thousand had actually happened, all 
the Jews would have received Christ, and would not have 
crucified hirn. Indeed, Muller went so far as to give 
any religion the authority for man’s ultimate conversion 
to the state of eternal bliss, and Adam and Christ were 
to him simply the same human formation of the all- 
pervading Deity, the same divinity pervading the sa- 
cred writings of all nations. Later in life M Oiler him- 
self claimed to be an Elias, called to redeem the work! 
from the yoke of the letter, lie travelled through the 
whole northern part of Germany to announce that the 
external Church was about to be subverted; and al- 
though he died in 1782, under an impression that God 
had deceived him, he had yet made such an impression 
on his fellows that even now there are followers of his 
in Germany. They reject the historical Christ, look 
upon infidels as their brethren, and are expecting Mid- 
ler’s return to set up a universal kingdom. See Keller. 
J hut ol Midler, lleligidse Behtr (inner des Aehtzehnten 
Jahrh. (Leipsic, 1834); Z> itschr. Jur llistor. Theologie 
(1831); Neander’s Hist. Christian Dogmas, p. 634, 635; 
Llase, Ch. Hist. p. 508. (J. 1 1. W.) 

Muller, Friedrich Theodosius, a German the- 
ologian, born at Ilmenau, Sept. 10, 1716; was educated 
at the gymnasium at Zittan, and entered the I'niversitv 
of Jena in 1735, where he studied theology, philosophy, 
and ancieut languages. lie was appointed in 1742 dea- 
con of the Stadt Kirche at Jena; in 1745, assistant of 


the philosophic faculty; in 1754, assessor of the consis- 
tory; in 1761, professor of theology ; and in 1765. arch- 
deacon of the Stadt Kirche at Jena, where he died in 
1766. lie published in 1745 a new theory of the He- 
brew accents, in Latin. His most important works arc, 
Diss. de memoriae amplitudine et dirersitate (Jeiue, 1735, 
4to) : — Diss. Specimen sapientice divinte ex neglecta in 
Scriptura. S. methodo demonstrate a (ibid. 1739, 4to) : — 
Diss. Particulas Ilebratorum esse nomina (ibid. 1740, 
4to) : — Diss. Theoria aecentuum apud Hebneos nova, 
qni legati, vicarii et barones appelluri consueverunt (ibid. 
1745, 4to) : — I'rogr. Anima hominis substantia in com- 
pleta argumentum pro resurredione camis erpectanda 
(ibid. 1761, 4to). 

Muller, Georg Christian, a German theologian, 
was born in 1769 at Midhauscn; received his prepara- 
tory education at his native place, then went to the 
university at Ilalle; entered the ministry in 1814, and 
became pastor at Xenmark, near Zwickau, where he died 
about 1830. His most noteworthy works are, Enticurf 
finer philnsophisvhen Hefigionslehre (Ilalle, 1797, 8vo) : 
— Protestant ismus mid lleligion ; ein Ye r such zur Dar- 
stellung Hires Verhdltnisses (Leipsic, 1809, 8vo) : — Ueber 
W issenschnft und Bystem in der Ethik, published in vol. 
ii of Zeitschrift Jlir Moral (Jena, 1819, 8vo). 

Muller, Heinrich (1), Dr., a noted German di- 
vine, was bom Oct. 18, 1631, at Lubeck, a place which 
his parents were obliged to quit because of Wallenstein’s 
hordes. His earliest religious impressions lie received 
from his mother Elizabeth, to whom he was indebted, 
like Augustine to his mother Monica, or Chrysostom to 
Anthusa. Although of a feeble constitution, Muller 
made such progress in the school of his native place 
that when, in 1644, his parents returned to liostock he 
was matriculated as a student of philosophy, though 
only thirteen years of age. For three years lie attended 
the lectures of Lutkemann (q. v.), went in 1647 to 
Greifswaldc to study theology, and was honored with 
the degree of inagister urtium. Having travelled for 
some time in order to enrich his store of knowledge, he 
returned in 1651 to liostock, where he commenced a 
scries of lectures, which were so highly spoken of that 
the magistrate appointed him archdeacon of St. Ma- 
ricn Kirche when hardly twenty years of age. A 
year later the University of Ilelmstiidt conferred upon 
him the degree of doctor of divinity, liis own university 
not acknowledging him worthy until seven years after- 
wards. In 1659 he was appointed professor of Greek, in 
1662 lie became a member of the theological faculty and 
pastor, and in 1671 the whole clergy unanimously ap- 
pointed him as their superintendent, and this position 
lie held until his death, which occurred Sept. 13, 1675. 
Midler belonged to those men whom l’rovidence had 
called to sow the seed of a new and fresh evangelical 
life in a soil which was enriched with the blood of the 
Thirty -Years’ War, Lutheran orthodoxy, which had 
become weakened through constant controversies, not 
being sufficiently strung to successfully supplant error 
bv truth in life as well as in faith. Christianity was to 
Muller not a dogma, but life, aud thus he may be re- 
garded, in connection with Jolt. Arndt (q. v.), Yal. An- 
drea (q.v.), and (’hr. Scriver, as the predecessor of Spe- 
lter; and like the writings of Arndt and Scriver, his 
own writings arc read by the German people up to this 
day. 31 idler was a voluminous writer, and wrote not 
only in German, but also in Latin. The best known of 
his works are, Apostolische Brhlusskette und Kraft kern 
(Frankfort, 1633, and often) •.—Erangelische Bchlusskt tie 
(ibid. 1763, and often) : — Eraugelischer lit rzensspitgel 
(ibid. 1679) : l/inun/ischtr Liebtskuss (linstock, 1659) : 
— Kreuz-, Buss- u. Betschule (ibid. 1651, aud often): — 
Ceistliche Erquit'kungsstunden (ibid. 1663, and often): — 
Orator ecebsiasticus, etc. (ibid. 1659) : — Conjugii cleri- 
corum patronnium (ibid. 1665) : — Harmonia Yeteris A’o- 
rique Test, chronologicu (ibid. 1668): — Theo/ogia scho- 
lastica (ibid. 1656). For a list of his writings, see Witte, 
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Memorial theologorum nostri sreculi clarissimorum reno- 
vates, decas xv (Frankfort, 1684), p. 1891; Rotterraund, 
Supplement zu Jocher's Gelehrten-Lexikon , v, 57. See 
also Koch. Geschichte des deutsclien Kirchenliedes (Stntt- 
gard, 1868), iv, 66 sq.; J. G. Riisswurm, in his edition 
of Muller’s Erquickungsstunden (Reutlingen, 1842) ; Bitt- 
cher, in Tholuck’s Liter. A nzeiger, 1844, No. 15-18; Dr. 
II. Muller, eine Lebensbeschreibung von Aichel (Hamburg, 
1854); Wild, Leben u. Auswahl von Muller's Schriften, 
in Ivlaiber’s Ecang. Volksbibliothek (Stuttgard, 1864), 
vol. iii; Niedner, Lekrbuch der christ l. Kirchengeschichte 
(Berlin, 1S66), p. 788; Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1868, 
p. 587; Kitto, Oct. 1853, p. 208; Hase, Church Hist. p. 
449. (B.P.) 

Muller, Heinrich (2), a German theologian, was 
born at Joel, near Flensburg, Feb. 25, 1759. He studied 
theology and philosophy at the University of Kiel, and 
was called in 1786 to the position of deacon to the city 
church at Kiel. In 1789 he became also professor of 
theology and first teacher of the seminary. He finally 
resigned his position as minister, and became director 
of the seminary. He resigned the position as director 
of the seminary in 1805, and died Feb. 9, 1814. A mon- 
ument by his scholars was erected in 1818 in the ceme- 
tery at Kiel. His most important works are, Sctmm- 
lung von Evangelien und Episteln, nebst Gebeten fur die 
kirchliche und hausliche Andackt. Ein Atikang zum 
Schlesicig-lfolsteinischen Gesangbuche (Kiel, 1813, Svo): 
— Lekrbuch der Katechetik (Kiel, 1816) : — Handbuch der 
Katecheiik ; ein Commentar iiber das Lehrbuch : Ileraus- 
gegeben von C. Carstensen (Altona, 1S21-23, 2 vols. Svo). 
See During, Gelehrte Theol. Deutschlunds, s. v. 

Miiller, Heinrich Daniel, a German theologian, 
was born at Buchenau, in Hesse-Darmstadt, Sept. 24, 
1712. He was educated at Giessen, Marburg, Halle, 
and Jena. In 1742 he was appointed city minister and 
definitor at Giessen, and in 1748 professor extraordinary 
of theology. In 1749 he followed a call to Echzell, in 
Hesse-Darmstadt, as metropolitan and pastor primarius ; 
became in 1777 inspector of the convent of the same 
place, and died March 22, 1797. His most important 
works are, Diss. de Christo Deo magno vero et benedicto 
ad Tit. ii, 13 ; 1 Joh. v, 20 ; Rom. ix, 5 (Jenae, 1736, 4to) : 
— Diss. inaug. de existentia Dei et revelutionis ejusque 
ci'iteriis (Gissse, 1739, 4to) : — Disquisitio philosophica de 
quantitate (ibid. 1746, 4to) : — Theses ph ilosoph ic<e (ibid. 
1746, 4to) : — Commentaiio philosophica de systemate har- 
monics preestabilitee, qua comprimis queeritur, an liberta- 
tem tollat hoc sy sterna ? (ibid. 1746, 4to) : — Progr. de 
Philosopho practico (ibid. 1748, 4to) : — Diss. theologicu 
de absoluto electionis et reprobationis decreto (ibid. 1749, 
4to) : — Diss. de incredulitate Jinali (ibid. 1749, 4to): — 
Commentaiio de Messia Doctore justitiee ad Joel ii, 23, 
qua exercitium dispututorium cum selectis theologiie cul- 
toribus instituendum signijicat (ibid. 1750, 4to). — Doring, 
Gelehr. Theol. Deutschlunds, iv, 580 sq. 

Miiller, Johann Baptist, a celebrated German 
painter of sacred subjects, was born at Gerartsried, in 
Bavaria, and studied art at the Academy of Munich un- 
der Eberhard, and later under Hess. The latter he as- 
sisted in the frescos of the All Saints’ Chapel, and paint- 
ed independently The Baptism of Christ. From 1842 
to 1849 he painted for the king of Prussia, and these 
works were afterwards presented to the Cologne cathe- 
dral. Later he painted many sacred subjects on altars 
and church windows. He died at Munich in 1869. 
Jeremiah upon the ruins o f Jerusalem is regarded as his 
best oil-painting. Many of his works have been repro- 
duced in lithography, engravings, and cliromos. See 
Nagler, Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon, s. v. 

Miiller, Johann Caspar, a German Roman Cath- 
olic theologian, was born at Naumburg Feb. 26, 1749, and 
was educated at Fritzlar. In 1766 lie entered the gym- 
nasium at Mentz, and afterwards studied philosophy and 
theology. After being admitted to the theological sem- 
inary, he was ordained, and appointed chaplain at Hep- 


penheim, and one year later professor at Worms, also 
prelect of the gymnasium, and vicar of the churches of 
St. Mary’s and of the Holy Cross; assistant of the theo- 
logical faculty, and minister of the court military hos- 
pital of St. John the Baptist. It was his pleasure to 
give his time entirely to study and to the duties of the 
Church; but the French war compelled him to leave 
Mentz. He returned to Mentz after the Prussians had 
taken possession of that place. He, however, now re- 
signed his ecclesiastical offices, only soon after to be ap- 
pointed canon of the chapter of the church of St. Peter 
at Fritzlar, and also of the St. John of the Amonehurg. 
Later he was removed to Aschaffenburg, as principal 
of the gymnasium and provost of the prince-electoral 
grammar schools. In 1804 he was appointed professor 
extraordinary of ecclesiastical law at Marburg; in 1806 
principal of the seminary for teachers of the three Chris- 
tian confessions. He died November 3, 1810. M filler 
had a thorough knowledge of Church history, patristic 
theology, and exegesis, which he evinced by his Disser- 
tatio de Socinianis and Ilarmome der rier Evangelisten, 
and similar works. He contributed often to the Main- 
zer theologische Monatsschriften, Schuder off's Journal 
zur Yeredlungdes Prediger- und Schullehrerstandes (Jalir- 
gang 5, Bd. I, St. 1), and several other journals. His 
most important works are in the department of the clas- 
sics. Among these are, Titi Livii Patav. Ilistoriarum 
liber primus et select a qucv.dam capita, scholis Mogunti - 
nensibus udornavit (Mentz, 1780, 8vo) : — Eutropii Brevi- 
arium historian Romance, scholis Moguntiacis in quibus 
Latinitatis initia docentur adornavit (ibid. 1781, Svo) : — 
Qninti Horatii Flacci Odce selectee, scholis Moguntiacis 
eilidit (ibid. 1784, 8vo) : — Diss. historico-theologica de 
ortu, vero religionis systemate, progressu, statu hodierno 
sectee Unit aria? seu Sociniance, ac de prono e secta Pro- 
testantium ad ilium transitu, quam cum thesibus ex uni- 
ve?’sa theologia selectis defendit (ibid. 1784, Svo; 2d edit, 
ibid. 1787, 8vo) : — M. T. Ciceronis orationes selectee ix, 
scholiis adornavit. Editio secunda aucta et emendata 
(ibid. 1787, 8vo) : — Der Triumph der Philosophie im 
lH !en Jahrhundert (Frankf. a. M. 1803, 2 vols. Svo): — 
Geschichte der Rbmer,fur studirende and gcbildete Leser, 
aus den Quellen dargestellt. 1 ste Abtheilung vom An- 
fange des kleinen Staats bis zum Enele der grossen Re- 
publik (ibid. 1805, 8vo). See Doring, Gelehr. Theol. 
Deutschlunds, s. v. 

Miiller, Johann Christian Friedrich Wil- 
helm von, a noted German engraver of sacred sub- 
jects, was born at Stuttgard in 1782. He was carefully 
educated by his father, Johann Gottliard (see below), in 
all those branches of the arts which, by his own experi- 
ence, he knew to be requisite to constitute an excellent 
engraver; and in 1802 went to complete his studies at 
Paris, -where at that time the majority of the finest works 
of art in Europe were collected together in the Louvre. 
Here, in 1808, idler engraved the St. John about to 
write his Revelation, after Domenichino, in which the 
eagle brings him his pen ; and A dam and Eve under the 
Tree of Life, after Raphael. He was commissioned 
shortly afterwards by Rittner, a printseller of Dresden, 
to engrave his last and greatest work, the Madonna di 
San Sisto of Raphael, in the Dresden Gallery. He was 
wholly occupied for the remainder of his short life on 
this plate, which he just lived to complete, but he never 
saw a finished print from it. He removed to Dresden 
in 1814. and was appointed professor of engraving in the 
academy there. His existence seems almost to have 
been wrapped up in the execution of this plate : he was 
occupied with it day and night, and, always of a sickly 
constitution, the infallible result of such constant appli- 
cation and excitement soon made its appearance. He 
was, however, in vain advised to desist for a while from 
his work. He completed the plate and sent it to Paris 
to be printed; but with his plate the artificial excite- 
ment which supported him departed also; he had just 
I strength enough left to admit of his being carried to 
the Sonnenstein, near Pirna, where he died in 1816, only 
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a few days before the proof of his plate arrived from 
Paris. It was suspended over the head of his bier as he 
lay dead, thus reminding one of the similar untimely 
fate of the great master of the original, above whose 
head, as he lay in state, was hung also his last work, 
The Transfiguration. M tiller engraved only eighteen 
plates, but the Madonna di San Sisto is in itself a host, 
and exhibits him at least the equal of Uaphael Mor- 
ghen, to whose Transfiguration it serves as a good pen- 
dant. There are several lithographic copies of it. An 
index of his plates and those of his father was published 
by Andresen at Leipsic in 18G5. At Harvard College 
there are nineteen tine copies of his plates in the Cray 
Collection.” — English Cyclop, s. v. ; Nagler, A llgeme ines 
Kiinstler-Lexikon , s. v. ; Spooner, JJiog. Ilist. of the Fine 
A rts, s. v. 

Muller, Johann Daniel, a German theologian, 
was born at Allendorf May 22, 1721, and was educated 
at Giessen, where he studied theology, philosophy, and 
ancient languages. In 1740 he was appointed rector at 
his native place, and acted at the same time as assistant 
minister of a church. In 1768 he took the position of 
professor of divinity at the University of Iiinteln, and 
there died, April 30, 1794. Besides numerous disserta- 
tions in journals, he published several works, of which the 
most important are, Diss. in qua immortalitas animee ex 
principiis rationis, methodo mathematicorum demonstra- 
tur (Gissa?, 1743, 4to): — Der rechte Gebrauch and Miss- 
branch der Yeniunfl bei Geheimnissen der A uferste hung 
der Todten insbesondere (Frankf. a. M. 1747, 8vo) : — Pos- 
sibilitas et ccrtitudo resurrectionis mortuorum ex princi- 
piis rationis excitatce, methodo mathematicorum demon- 
strata ; cum preefatione J. G. Canzii (Marburg. 1752, 
8vo) : — Diss. theologica de Procidentia Dei ex confusione 
mundi demonstrata (Iiinteln, 1771, 4to) : — Entdeckter 
Kunstgriff unserer Zeiten, die Religion durch die Bibel 
und die Bibel durch die Religion zu bestreiten (Brunsw. 
1777, 8vo) : — Progr. de mutilatione Bei, Scripture, mun- 
di el anime e idolater rationis et revelationis teste (Iiinteln, 
1784, 4to). See During, Gelehr. Theol. Deutschlands, iv, 
585-587. 

Miiller, Johann Georg, D.D., brother of the fa- 
mous historian J. v. Muller, was born at Schaffhausen 
Sept. 3, 1759. Ilis early religious as well as secular edu- 
cation he received from his father, who was the minis- 
ter of that place. The writings of Young and Lavater 
impressed him so deeply that he decided to devote him- 
self to the study of theology. To this end he first went 
to Zurich and afterwards to Gottingen, which latter 
place, however, ho soon left on account of the then pre- 
vailing neological tendency. He longed for truth, but 
Gottingen could not satisfy his thirst for it, and he sought 
for a teacher who could remove his doubts and ease his 
oppressed spirits. About this time Herder's name became 
known to the world, and Midler betook himself to Wei- 
mar, then celebrated as the Athens of Germany. Her- 
der received M idler very kindly, and even took him into 
his house. In 1794 Midler returned to his native place, 
and accepted the professorship of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages at the collegium humauitutis, because of his 
feeble constitution, which prevented him from taking 
charge of a eliurch. In the time of the revolution he 
held some high political positions, all of which be aban- 
doned, only retaining his professorship until his death, 
Sept. 20, 1819. In him the Church lost a true divine, a 
faithful witness, whose main object was to propagate 
principles akin to those of Herder, but in a more ortho- 
dox sense. His writings, which have mainly an apolo- 
getical value, are as follows, Philosophische Aufsdtze 
(Breslau. 1789) : — Vnterhaltungen wit Serena (Winter- 
thur, 1793-1803): — Bekenntnisse merkwiirdiger Manner 
von suit selbst ( 1 79 1 , 1 795, 3 vols.) Brief e iiber das Sta- 
dium der Wissensch often, etc. ( 1798 ; 2d ed. 1807) : — The- 
ophil, Cnterhaltungen iiber die christl. Religion (1801), 
which treats of religion, mythology, revelation, the Old 
and New Testaments, ami reading and explanation of 


the holy Scriptures : — Reliquien alter Zeiten , Sitten und 
Meinungen (18O3-180G, 4 vols .): — Yam Glauben dts 
Christen (1816, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 1823 ): — Blicke in die Bi- 
bel (1830, 2 vols., ed. by Prof. Kirchofer, etc.). See 
Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. s. v. ; Theol. Universal- Lexikon, 
s. v.; Hurst's llagonbach, Hist, of the Church in the 
18/A and 19/A Cent, ii, 22, 47, 409. (B. P.) 

Muller, Johann Gottgetreu, a German theo- 
logian, was born in 1701 at Calbe, in Prussia. He was 
educated first at bis native place, then at Klosterbergen, 
and at the University of Halle, where be studied theol- 
ogy. lie was appointed minister at the penitentiary at 
Ilallc in 1727, but was discharged, as be would not sanc- 
tion the union of the Lutheran and lieformed churches, 
which was brought about by king Frederick William l 
of Prussia. Muller now went to Leipsic. and became 
there bachelor of divinity and minister of the university 
church. In 1739 the chief consistory secured for him a 
place at the “ Kreuz Kirche” at Sulil. In 1745 lie was 
appointed superintendent at Scldeusingen. also assessor 
of the consistory. In 1750 lie was appointed ephorus 
of the gymnasium, and died August 1G, 1787. Miiller 
possessed a thorough knowledge of ancient languages, 
which lie shows in his programmes De seholis purgatoriis 
(1761, 4to) and I)e unimantibus apocalypticis s. emble- 
matibus ministrorum Evangelii in seholis et ecclesiis (1777, 
4to). One of his most important works is Progr. rd 
Urim et Thumim scholarum (SchleiisingUe, 1748, 4to). 
See During, Gelehr. Theol. Deutschlands, s. v. 

Muller, Johann Gotthard von, a celebrated 
German engraver of sacred subjects, was born at Bem- 
liansen, near Stutfgard, in 1747. His father, who held 
an official situation under the government of his native 
country, wished to educate Muller for the Church, but 
the youth showed so much ability for art in the newly- 
established (17G1) Academy of Fine Arts at Stuttgard 
that the prince himself urged him to follow' art as his 
profession. Accordingly, in 17G4, M filler, under court 
patronage, entered the school of the court-painter, Gui- 
bal, who recommended him to follow' engraving, which 
he pursued for six years (1770-76) at Paris under Wille, 
with such success that in 177G lie was elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy. He was called home in 
the same year by duke Carl to found a school of art at 
Stuttgard, which, under liis guidance, produced many 
excellent artists. In 1785 M filler was invited to return 
to Paris to engrave the portrait of Louis XVI. painted 
in 1774 by Duplessis. In 1802 31 filler was made pro- 
fessor of engraving in the academy at Stuttgard, where 
he instructed several of the best engravers of Germany 
during the earlier part of the 19th century, among whom 
his own son, Christian Friedrich, is the foremost. He 
w'as elected successively a member of the principal Ger- 
man academies, was presented in 1808 by the king Fred- 
erick of Wiirtemberg with the Order of Civil Merit, and 
in 1818 was made a Knight of the Wiirtemberg Crown 
by Frederick's successor, king William, lie died at 
Stuttgard in 1830, and in the same year a biography of 
him was published in the Schwdbisehe Merkur, No. 71. 
Miiller engraved only thirty-three plates — a small num- 
ber— but some of them arc large and elaborate works; 
they are, however, chiefly portraits. Ilis principal sa- 
cred subjects are the Madonna della Seggiola, for the 
Musee Fran^ais, engraved in 1801, by many considered 
superior to the print of the same subject by liaphael 
Morglien : a St. Catharine, with (wo .1 ngt Is, after Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. See Nagler, .4 llgemeines K unstler- Lex- 
ikon, s. v. ; Spooner, Bing, l/ist. of the Fine .4 rts, s. v. 

Miiller, Johann Gottlieb, a German theolo- 
gian, who labored largely for the elevation of the masses 
and the spreading of holiness among the rural popula- 
tion of Germany, was horn at Waldorf, near Lobau. < let. 
30, 1760. He was educated at the University of Wit- 
tenberg. He was appointed in 1781 minister at Podro- 
sche, near Musknn ; in 1802 minister at .liinkcndorf and 
, Ullersdorf, near Niesky; and in 1809 minister at Neu- 
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kirch, near Bautzen, where he died, Jan. 11, 1829. His 
most important works are, Ueberdie schrecklichen Folgen 
oder Wirkungen des Aufruhrs (Gdrlitz, 1793, 8vo) : — 
Olerluusitzische Reformationsgeschichte (ibid. 1801 , 8vo) : 
— Christoph Fromman zu Lobethal, oder: Der Landmann 
uls Christ , wie er sein sollte und ist. Fin Christliches 
Sittenbuch fur den licben Bauernstand (ibid. 1803, 8vo). 
See Doring, Gelehrte Theol. Deutschlands, iv, 590, 591. 

Mailer, Johann Stephan, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Smalobuch, in the Black Forest, July- 
20, 1730, and was educated at the gymnasium at Rudol- 
stiidt and the University of Jena. In 1756 he was ap- 
pointed an assistant of the philosophical faculty, and 
became also a member of the Latin Society at Jena, and 
in 1758 assessor of the consistory at Rudolstiidt. In 
1759 he was appointed professor extraordinary of phi- 
losophy at Jena, and in 1763 he was made professor at 
Giessen. He became a member of the academies of 
sciences at Erfurt, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and at Gies- 
sen. In 1768 he was honored with the superintendency 
of the diocese of Marburg, in which place he died, Oct. 
24, 1768. His most important works are, Dubiorum 
utriqne modo, quo procedunt Theologi in explicanda im~ 
putatione peccati Adamitici oppositorum, brevis et ino- 
desta resolutio ac utriusque istius conciliatio (Jena, 1752, 
4to) : — JJiss. ntruni doctrina de mentis mciterialitate hy- 
pothesis philosophica possit voctiri , et quo ostenso, an 
ilia probabilior doctrina de simplicitate animi? (ibid. 
1753, 4to) : — Diss. philosophica de hominis obligatione ad 
utendum mediis revelationis vel ante admissam illius 
veritatem divinam (ibid. 1755, 4to): — Diss. sententias 
Protestantium juris natures dodorum de lege naturali 
a vituperationibus cel. P. Desingii defendens (ibid. 1756, 
4to) : — Diss. metaphysica sententiam Philosophorum 
Christianorum de mundi et substantiarum origine nova 
qnadam hypothesi contra systemata A ristotelis defendens 
(ibid. 1757, 4to) : — Die Unschidd Luther’s in der Lehre 
von dem Zustande der Seele nach clem Tode, wider die 
in unsern Tagen erregte Beschuldigung, als ob derselbe 
ein Seelenschldfer gewesen sei, gerettet (ibid. 1757, 4to): 
— Bass Luther die Lehre vom Seelenschlafe nie geglaubt 
habe, weiter und mit den starksten Griinden erwiesen 
(ibid. 1759, 4to) : — Diss. Quid Reformati 1 ? ab eo nix 
Pontifcii defectunt in doctrina de S. Cocna, quod ojfen- 
dunt Reformati (ibid. 1776, 4to) : — De novis inter Regem 
Gallorum et Magistrutum dissensionibus quid mihi vide- 
tur (ibid. 1766, 8yo). See Doring, Gelehrte Theol. 
Deutschlands, s. v. 

Miiller, Karl Ottfried, one of the most distin- 
guished classical scholars of recent times, is noted for his 
labors in the department of comparative religion, hav- 
ing furnished works very valuable on Grecian mythol- 
ogy and religion. He was born Aug. 28, 1797, at Brieg, 
in Silesia, and received a careful education. He de- 
voted himself, at the universities of Breslau and Berlin, 
to philological and archteological studies, and the first 
fruit of his learning was the publication of the uE'gine- 
ticorum Liber (Berlin, 1817). Shortly after he received 
an appointment to the Mugdalenum in Breslau, where 
his leisure hours were devoted to a grand attempt to 
analyze the whole circle of Greek myths. In 1819 he 
obtained an archaeological chair in Gottingen ; and to 
thoroughly prepare himself for it, visited the collections 
in Germany, France, and England. His great design 
was to embrace the whole life of ancient Greece, its art, 
politics, industry, religion, in one warm and vivid con- 
ception — in a word, to cover the skeletons of antiquity 
with flesh, and to make the dry bones live. With this 
view he lectured and wrote with a fine, earnest anima- 
tion, until the political troubles in Hanover made his 
position uncomfortable. He obtained permission to 
travel, and made tours in Greece and Italy, but unfor- 
tunately died of an intermittent fever at Athens, Aug. 1, 
1840. Muller’s literary and scholarly activity stretched 
over the whole field of Greek antiquity, furnishing many 
new and striking elucidations of the geography and to- 


pography, literature, grammar, mythology, manners and 
customs of the ancients. The work of special interest 
to us is his Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen My- 
thologie (Gottingen, 1825, 8vo; Engl, by Leitch, Lond. 
1844, 8vo). His work on the Dorians is also valuable 
to the student of comparative religion, as well as his 
work on the Etruscans. “ Muller,” says a contemporary, 
“ was a man of the most extensive and varied acquire- 
ments, and of a keen and penetrating judgment. He 
acquired a European reputation at a comparatively early 
age. His numerous works, however, are not all of equal 
merit, and the two faults more particularly to be no- 
ticed are his great haste in the composition of his works 
and a tendency to theorize and generalize on insufficient 
grounds. But in extent of knowledge and reading there 
scarcely ever was a scholar who surpassed him.” See 
Neuer Nekrolog der Deutschen fur 1841 ; Liicke, Erin- 
nerungen an Karl Ottfried Miiller (Getting. 1841, 8vo), 
which contains an admirable delineation of Muller’s per- 
sonal character. 

Muller, Peter Erasmus, a Danish prelate, noted 
as a theological and antiquarian writer, was born at 
Copenhagen May 29, 1776. He studied at the univer- 
sity of that city, where in 1791 lie passed his theologi- 
cal examination. He afterwards spent a year ami a 
half at some of the German universities, and paid a 
visit of eight months to France and of three to England. 
After his return he attained to eminence as a scholar, 
wrote numerous works, was appointed professor of the- 
ology at the university in 1801, was raised to the rank 
of bishop in 1822, and in 1830 was appointed to the 
bishopric of Zealand, the highest ecclesiastical dignity 
in Denmark, lie died Sept. 16, 1834. His theological 
works on the Christian Moral System (1808), on the 
Grounds for Belief in the Divinity of Christianity (1810), 
on the Creeds of the Christian Church (1817), all in 
Danish, are in high esteem, but his literary reputation 
is chiefly founded on his essays in the department of 
Danish and Norse antiquarian studies. Among these, 
his best are, On the Importance of the Icelandic Lan- 
guage: — On the Rise and Decline o f Icelandic Histori- 
ography: — On the Authenticity of the Edda of Snorro: 
— Critical Examination of the Traditional History of 
Denmark and Norway: — Critical Examination of the 
last Seven Books of Saxo Grammaticus : — and, above 
all, his Sagabibliothek, or Library of the Sagas (Copenh. 
1817-20, 3 vols.). Bishop 51 idler was also the editor of 
a literary journal ( Dansk IAteratur Tidende) for many 
years. — English Cyclop, s. v. See Kraft og Nycrup, A It- 
nindeligt Liter aturlexicon, s. v. 

Muller, Philipp Jacob, a noted German-French 
(Alsace) theologian and philosopher, was born at Stras- 
burg in March, 1732. He studied at the high school 
of his native place and at the celebrated German uni- 
versities. In 1782 he became professor of philosophy 
at his alma mater and canon of St. Thomas, as well as 
president of the assembly of Strasburg pastors. He 
died in 1795. Muller was well versed in the Greek and 
Hebrew antiquities, and was a student of the exact sci- 
ences. His travels had extended his knowledge of men 
and things, and he therefore became a person of influence. 
His writings, which were mainly in the department of 
metaphysics and morals, helped only to confirm the rep- 
utation secured. The most interesting of his writings 
are, De pluralitate mundorum (1750, 4to) : — De commer- 
cio animi et corporis (1761, 4to) : — Psuchologia Pytha - 
gorica (1773) : — De legibus naturce (1775). 

Mullion or Monyall, the upright division be- 
tween the lights of windows, screens, etc., in Gothic ar- 
chitecture. Mullions are rarely met with in Norman 
architecture, but they become more frequent in the 
Early English style, and in the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular are very common. They have sometimes small 
shafts attached to them, which carry the tracery of the 
upper part of the windows. In late domestic architect- 
ure they are usually plain. The cut shows mullions 
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(a o) supporting tracery.— Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. ; Par- 
ker, Glossary of A rchilecture , p. 155, 157. 



Hullion. — Window from Carlisle Cathedral. 

Mumbo Jumbo, a mysterious personage frightful 
to the whole race of African matrons. According to the 
description of Mr. Wilson, “he is a strong, athletic man 
disguised in dry plantain leaves, and bearing a rod in his 
hand, which he uses on proper occasions with the most 
unsparing severity. When invoked by an injured hus- 
band, he appears about the outskirts of the village at 
dusk, and commences all sorts of pantomimes. After 
supper he ventures to the town-hall, where he com- 
mences his antics, and every grown person, male or fe- 
male, must be present, or subject themselves to the sus- 
picion of a guilty conscience. The performance is kept 
up until midnight, when Mumbo, with the agility of the 
tiger, suddenly springs upon the offender, and chastises 
her most soundly, amid the shouts and laughter of the 
multitude, in which the other women join more heartily 
than anybody else, with the view.no doubt, of raising 
themselves above the suspicion of such infidelity.” See 
Gardner, Faiths of the World, p. 499. 

Mummy is a name derived from an Arabic word, 
mum, signifying wax, and is now applied not only to 


those dead bodies of men and animals in the prepara- 
tion of which wax or some similar material was used, 
but to all those -which are by any means preserved in a 
dry state from the process of putrefaction. The art of 
embalming, by which the greater part of the mummies 
now existing w'ere prepared, was practiced by the As- 
syrians, Persians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, ami to some 
extent also by the Hebrews, Greeks, Homans, and on this 
continent by the Mexicans and Peruvians. Ihit with 
greatest skill it was practiced by the inhabitants of an- 
cient Egypt, of whom whole generations still remain 
preserved from decay in the vast hypogtea or cata- 
combs in the neighborhood of Thebes and the other 
great cities of that country. It has been estimated that 
more than 400,000,000 human mummies were made in 
Egypt from the beginning of embalming until its dis- 
continuance in the 7th century. The mummies which 
are filled with aromatics only are olive-colored; their 
skin is dry, flexible, and like tanned leather, and con- 
tracted ; their features are distinct, and appear to be like 
those that existed in life ; the resins which all their cav- 
ities contain are dry, light, brittle, and aromatic; the 
teeth, hair, and eyebrow's are generally perfect ; some of 
them are gilded all over the body, or on the most promi- 
nent parts. The mummies which are filled with bitumen 
are reddish ; their skins are hard and polished, as if they 
had been varnished ; they are dry, heavy, inodorous, and 
difficult to unroll ; their features are but slightly altered ; 
the hard, black, resinous substance with which they are 
filled possesses little odor, and they are scarcely alter- 
able by exposure to the air. Those which have been 
salted, as well as thus prepared, differ little in their gen- 
eral appearance from those just described, but they are 
usually less perfect, the features being altered, and their 
hair having commonly fallen off. When they are un- 
covered and exposed to the air, a slight saline efllores- 
cence forms upon them, which consists of different salts 
of soda. Those mummies which have been only salt- 
ed and dried are even less perfect than the preceding. 
Their features are entirely destroyed : all their hair has 
fallen off ; and both the body and the bandages by which 
it is enveloped fall in pieces when brought to the air, 
or may very easily be broken up. In many of these 
adipocere is formed ; but in general they are hard, dry, 
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and whitish, like dirty parchment. The bandaging, to 
which all the Egyptian mummies were subjected, was 
one of the most remarkable parts of the process. Their 
envelopes are composed of numerous linen bands, each 
several feet long, applied one over the other fifteen or 
twenty times, and surrounding first each limb and then 
the whole body. They are applied and interlaced so 
accurately that oue might suppose they were intended 
to restore to the dry, shrivelled body its original form 
and size. The only difference in the bandages of the 
different kinds of mummies is in their greater or less 
fineness of texture ; they are applied on all in nearly 
the same manner. All the bandages and wrappings 
which have been examined with the microscope are of 
linen. The body is first covered by a narrow dress, 
laced at the back and tied at the throat, or it is all en- 
veloped in one large bandage. The head is covered by 
a square piece of very tine linen, of which the centre 
forms a kind of mask over the features. Five or six 
such pieces are sometimes put one over the other, and 
the last is usually painted or gilded in representation of 
the embalmed person. Every part of the body is then 
separately enveloped with several bandages impregnat- 
ed with resin. The legs, extended side by side, and the 
arms, crossed over the chest, are fixed by other band- 
ages which surround the whole body; and these last, 
which are commonly covered with hieroglyphics, are 
fixed by long, crossing, and very ingeniously applied 
bands, which complete the envelope. Most of the bod- 
ies are placed in this state in the catacombs; those of 
the rich only are enclosed in cases. The cases are usu- 
ally double, the interior being composed of boards made 
of several portions of linen glued together, and the ex- 
terior cut from a piece of cedar or sycamore wood. See 
Embalming. 

The body, after being embalmed, was thus completely 
swathed with strips of linen (some think cotton) cloth, 
of various lengths and breadths, and was then enclosed 
in an envelope of coarse, or sometimes of fine, cloth. In 
Mr. Davidson’s mummy, the weight of the bandages, 
including the outer sheet, was 29 lbs., and their total 
length 292 yards; and in another, Air. Pettigrew’s, the 
cloth weighed 35J lbs. ; and the one examined at Leeds 
was in no part covered with less than forty thicknesses 
of the cloth. The mummy as prepared presents the 
appearance of a large mass of cloth, somewhat resem- 
bling the general outline of the human figure. The 
mummy was thus prepared by the erabalmers, and in 
this state consigned to the coffin-makers, who, in the 
first instance, enclosed it in a case of a strong but flex- 
ible kind of board, somewhat like papier-mache , made 
by gumming well together several layers of hempen or 
linen cloth. This was formed into the shape of the 
swathed mummy, which was inserted into it by means 
of a longitudinal slit on the under side, reaching from 
the feet to the head, and stitched up after the inser- 
tion of the mummy. This case is, in most instances, 
lined, and covered with a thin coating of plaster, with 
the representation of a human face on the upper part. 
This was then introduced into a coffin of sycamore wood, 
made sometimes out of one piece of wood, and either 
plain or ornamented within and ■without with represen- 
tations of sacred animals or mythological subjects. Be- 
sides this there is often yet another wooden coffin, still 
more highly ornamented, and covered with paintings 
secured by a strong varnish. The upper part of both 
these cases is made to represent a human figure, and the 
sex is clearly denoted by the character of the head- 
dress, and by the presence or absence of the beard. The 
last covering of all was a sarcophagus of stone, which, 
from its heavy additional expense, could only, it may be 
supposed, be used for kings and wealthy people. These 
stone coffins consist of two parts — a case to contain the 
body, formed of one piece of stone, open at the top, and 
a lid to fit the opening. Some of them are compara- 
tively plain, while others — of which there are examples 
in the British Museum, and one, of alabaster, in the 


museum of Sir John Soane — are elaborately sculptured 
with hieroglyphics and figures of men and animals, 
forming not the least astonishing monuments which we 
possess of Egyptian industry and art. See Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, ii, 393 sq. ; Hardwick, Christ and 
other Masters, ii, 297; Blackwood’s Magazine, 1870, ii, 
229 sq., 317 sq. Sec Coffin; Mechanic. 

Mumpelgart, COLLOQUY OF. A conference 
between Beza and Andrea, with a view to bring about 
the union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, but 
which loses much of its importance from the fact that 
the two theologians acted here of their own accord, and 
not as representatives of their respective churches. The 
occasion of it was the incorporation of the territory of 
Mumpelgart into the duchy of Wiirtemberg by inher- 
itance. Farel had preached the Gospel there as early 
as 1526, but had been driven away. In 1535 duke 
George of Wiirtemberg had caused the Reformation to 
be introduced into Mumpelgart by Tossanus, a French 
minister. The Wiirtemberg authorities afterwards 
sought to introduce the Lutheran form of worship. But 
when, in consequence of persecution, many French Cal- 
vinists sought a refuge at Mumpelgart, they found 
great difficulty in being allowed to take part in the 
Lord’s Supper, and in order to put an end to this state 
of things demanded a colloquy. Neither of the two 
theologians appointed entertained much hope of the re- 
sult. Beza had been forewarned that all such attempts 
had heretofore served only to embitter the strife, yet he 
did not consider himself free to reject the application of 
the exiles, while Andrea felt the less opposed to take 
part in a discussion presided over by a Lutheran prince. 
On the Lutheran side appeared Andrea and Lucas Osi- 
ander, assisted by the two political counsellors, Hans 
Wolf von AnweU and Frederick Schittz; on the part 
of the Reformed, Beza, Abraham Musculus (pastor at 
Berne), Anton Fajus (deacon at Geneva), Peter Ilvbner 
(professor of the Greek language at Berne), Claudius 
Alberius (professor of philosophy at Lausanne), and the 
two counsellors, Samuel Meyer, of Berne, and Anton 
Marisius, of Geneva. The colloquy took place at the 
castle of Mumpelgart, March 21-26, 1586. Beza did not 
succeed in arranging that a protocol of the discussion 
should be drawn up, and the accounts of the proceedings 
led subsequently to a lengthy controversy. The points 
of the controversy were: 1, the Lord’s Supper; 2, the 
person of Christ; 3, images and ceremonies; 4. bap- 
tism ; 5, election. Beza, who had only intended to ar- 
gue on the first point, was, in spite of all his efforts, 
obliged to discuss them all to the last, on which, as he 
had foreseen, the possibility of a compromise was still 
less than on the others. He declared himself read}’ to 
yield on all these points if he could be shown by Script- 
ure to be in the wrong. Andrea, it is said, declared 
from the first — like Luther at Marburg — that he would 
yield nothing, and that the pure doctrine was forever 
established by the Confession of Augsburg. Both par- 
ties afterwards gave different versions of the colloquy. 
The Lutherans published the Acta Colloquii Montisbel- 
ligartensis (Tubingen, 1587), and also a German trans- 
lation of it, and an Epitome colloquii in 1588. Beza 
defended himself in the Responsio ad acta coll. M. (Ge- 
neva, 1587 and 1588; German, Heidelberg, 1588), etc. 
At this colloquy both parties gave each other their doc- 
trines and principles in writing. See Schweizer, Gesch. 
der reformirten Centraldogmen, i, 402 sq., 501 sq. : Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklopadie, x, 89. (J. N. P.) 

Mumpsimus is a nickname given to persons ob- 
stinate in religions matters; used by Henry VIII in 
Parliament, and founded on a story, related by Pace, of 
a priest who refused to abandon the practice of saying 
“quod ore mumpsimus,” on the plea that he could not 
give up the usage of thirty years for any correction. — 
Walcott, Sac. A rchceology, p. 394. 

Muncer. See Mcnzer. 

Munda cor meum {cleanse my heart ) is the 
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technical form designating a prayer said in the high mass kel, mit einem Vorberichte (ibid. 1740, 4to). See Doling, 


of Homan Catholics, after the reading of the epistle and 
its accompaniment. The position of the priest before 
the altar celebrating solemn mass is seen in the engrav- 
ing below. The upper part represents Christ before 
Pilate. See the article Mass, and for full description 
of the service at mass, Barnum’s Romanism, eh. xiv. 



Autiquc picture of “ J Iiuida cor Mount." 


Gdehrte Theol. Deutschlands, s. v. 

Munger, Philip, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in South Brimfield, Mass., in 
1780; was converted in 179G; entered the New England 
Conference in 1802; preached in the itinerancy thirty- 
four years; from 183(5 to 1846 was either supernumerary 
or superannuated, and died Oct. 19, 1846. lie was a man 
of energy and method, very studious, and a gifted and 
successful preacher, lie preached more than nine thou- 
sand sermons, and wrote considerably for the Church lit- 
erature. He was for many years an active trustee of the 
Maine Conference Seminary ; and as a man, Christian, 
and minister was in all respects very exemplary and 
useful. See Minutes of Conferences, iv, 150; Stevens, 
Memorials of Methodism , vol. i, ch. xv. (G. L. T.) 

Muill, a Sanscrit title, denoting a holy sage, and 
applied to a great number of distinguished personages, 
supposed to have acquired, by dint of austerities, more 
or less divine faculties. 

Munich Manuscript (Codex Moxacensis, de- 
signated as X of the Gospels) is a valuable folio MS. 
of the end of the 9th or early in the 10th century, con- 
taining the four Gospels, with serious defects, and a 
commentary (chiefly from Chrysostom), surrounding 
and interspersed with the text of all but Mark, in early 
cursive letter. The very elegant uncials are small and 
upright; though some of them arc compressed, they 
seem to be partial imitations of very early copies. Each 
page has two columns of about 45 lines each. There 
arc uo divisions by titXoi or sections. The ink of the 
MS. has much faded, and its general condition is bad. 
From a memorandum in the beginning we find that it 
came from Rome to Ingolstiidt, and that it was at Inns- 
pruck in 1757 ; from Ingolstiidt it was taken to Lands- 
hnt, thence to Munich. Griesbach obtained some ex- 
tracts from it through Dobrowsky ; Scholz first collated 
' ' ‘ ' ‘ “’regeUcs eom- 

Trcgel- 


Miinden, Christian, a German Lutheran divine, 
was born at Hurg, on the isle of Fcmern, Aug. 13, 1684. 
lie was educated at the gymnasium at Liibcck; enter- 
ed in 1701 the University of Kiel, where he studied 
theology, and returned home in 1704; but his desire 
for knowledge carried him in June, 1705, to Leipsic, 
where he was permitted to lecture. A rumor that 
Saxony might become the seat of war between Sweden 

and Poland drove him finally to Hanover, and he was it, Tiscliendorf more thoroughly, and 
appointed in 1708 teacher of Greek and Latin at the pletelv. — Scrivener, Introd. to X. T. p. 118 sq. 
Gymnasium of Gottingen. In 1716 he got a position les, in Horne’s Introd. iv, 195 sq. Sec Manuscripts, 
as pastor of the St. Nicholas Church in Gottingen. In Birlical. 

1725 he was appointed licentiate of theology 
at the University of Ilelmstadt, and in 1727 
was made professor of theology at 

school. In 1731 he was called to the pastor- . - .. . \, A 

ate of the “ Barfiisser Kirclie”in Frankfort-on- £ N I. fVl A- t CM W 6 W ArO W JC A ( 

the -Main, and there he died, Au; 


that high xroiCH/VAiiec(V\fNONlM AOVOI 


lg. 9, 1741. I * * f v 
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lie greatly distinguished himself as i 
orator, but made many enemies by hi D 

sition to the Reformed Church. He was also 0 l C £ l C \ N* AY r \P ^ 

in constant warfare with the Roman Catholics, 
whom he greatlv weakened at Frankfort bv the Specimen of the Codex Monacemis (Luke vij, 25, 2C: t 
frequent examination of their doctrine; and bi" K'JHwSST ’ H *" 

practices. M Linden’s most important works are, 


Dias. de nr^TTI Xil, sire de H demonstrative (Lipsia?, 
1706, 4to) : — Progr. de Utteris Jlebrceis et Greeds justo ha - 
bendis pretio (Gottinga?, 1708, 4to ): — De columna rtubis et 
if/ n is commentutio, in qua print u/n Mosis de ea oraculum 
ex verts exegeseos sacra; principiis Traptpptrttq, recens 
invent a. moeleste. vindicatin ' , nee non varia Scriptures .S’. 
lora subinde illustrantur (Gosl. 1712, 8vo): — Rrgiee et 
Electoralis I/annoveraner Ecclesier ministri Epistola ad 
lo. Fr. ISuddeum de pietist arum churucteribus (Gutting. 
1724, 4 to): — Progr. de increment is studii cxegetici udhuc 
sperandis (Hclmst. 1727, -1 to) : — Progr. de qncestione, an 
opera> pretium sit, theo/oginm, qtiam dicunt casuist icarn, 
siugulari studio in A cade mi is traders? (ibid. 1727,4to): — 
Diss. eregetica morulis de dicpifiiiq Cbristianorum prac- 
tica, ad E plies. v cum xv (ibid. 1728, 4 to): — Diss.exege- 
tica prior de dedications Evangelii S. Luca>, cap. i cum 
i-iv (ibid. 1728, 4to) : — Progr. in Jest, pasrh. de virtute 
resu rrectionis Christi ex Phil. Hi, cap. x (ibid. 1729, 4to) : 
— Disquisitio de theologia mora/i in institutionibus the- 
ologicis a dogmatica theologia non dircl/anda (ibid. 
1730, I to) : — Evaitgdische. Lehrer, als Xachfolger Christi 
(Frankf. a. SI., 1730, 4to ) : — Die iichmalkaldischen A rti- 


Muniment Chamber, i. e. an Ecclesiastical Reg- 
ister-house or Treasury, is a room used for tlie pres- 
ervation of charters, fabric and matriculation rolls, 
terriers, and registers. At Salisbury it is detached, on 
the south side of the cathedral. At Chichester it was 
over a chapel of the transept, dedicated to the Four 
Virgins, and at a later date next to the chapter-house, 
and furnished with a sliding panel. At Winchester 
and New College, Oxford, it is in a tower, as at St. 
Martin des Champs, Clugny, and Yaux des Sernay. 
At Fontenellc it was over the church-porch, as now at 
Peterborough. Where there was a provost, that officer 
kept the key. Muniments are, as it were, the defences 
of Church property. — Walcot t, Sacr. A rchceohgy, p. 394. 

Munition ("ijJ’S, met sad', Isa. xxiii, 16; usually 
rendered “stronghold”), a fortress on a rocky eminence, 
such as those to which David resorted for safety from 
Saul (1 Sam. xxiii, 14); especially a “castle” or acrop- 
olis, as of Mount Zion (1 Cliron. xi, 7). Sec Fort. Iii 
ancient times every city was located upon a naturally 
strong position [see City; Hill], and served itself for 
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a stronghold W, “isrian W); yet in the 

period before the T exile among the Hebrews particular 
strategic points, especially on the frontier and in low 
and level tracts, were more strongly and systematically 
fortified (1 Kings xv, 17, 22; 2 Chron. viii, 3 ; xi, 5 sq.; 
xiv, <5 sq. ; xxvi, 6; xxvii, 4), in anticipation of sieges 
(2 Chron. xvii, 2), which, by reason of the more strenu- 
ous warfare, still oftener took place in post-exilian times 
(see 1 Macc. iv, Gt ; xii, 35; xiii, 30; xiv, 33 sq. [xv, 
39]), when the residences of Palestine were distributed 
in citadels, walled towns, and open villages. First of 
all, strongholds were surrounded by one or more (2 
Chron. xxxii, 5) walls (train), which were sometimes 
very thick (Jer. li, 58), and were furnished with battle- 
ments (Pi2S, 2 Chron. xxvi, 15; Zeph. i, 1G; or HTjaa, 
Isa. liv, 12), parapet, and towers (S" 1 b'n5'a, 2 Chron. xiv, 
7 ; xxxii, 5 ; 1 Macc. v, G5 ; comp. Ezek. xxvi, 4 ; xxvii, 
11; Jer. li, 12; Zeph. ii, 14; Judith i, 3), and were 
closed by powerful (in Babylon iron-bound, Isa. xiv, 2; 
Herod, i, 179) and strictly guarded (1 Kings iv, 13) gates 
(q. v.). Over these last were placed watch-towers (2 
Sam. xiii, 34; xviii, 24, 33; 2 Kings ix, 17 ; 2 Chron. 
xxvi, 9 ; comp. Homer, II. iii, 145, 154). See, generally, 
2 Chron. xiv, 7. Around the wall lay the b" 1 !! (2 Sam. 
xx, 15; Isa. xxvi, 1 ; Nah. iii, 8 ; 1 Kings xxi, 23), ap- 
parently a moat with a rampart, but according to Kim- 
chi a small outer wall (IT^d “13). See Trench. 
There were also watch-towers and forts (r , T:“’ l 2) in 
the open field (2 Kings xviii, 8 , 2 Chron. xxvii, 4), as 
well as castles in and at the cities for a final refuge 
(Judg. ix, 51 sq.). The most important fortress of Pal- 
estine in all ancient times was Jerusalem (q. v.). Other 
strong castles, especially for the protection of the bor- 
ders, were, in the closing period of Jewish history, Al- 
exandrium (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 1G, 3), Machcerus, Ma- 
sada, Ilyrcania (comp. Josephus, Ant. xiii, 16), Hero- 
dium ( ib . xv, 9, 4 ; War, i, 21, 10), etc. They were usu- 
ally located on hills {Ant. xiv, 6, 2). Caves and chasms 
in rocks were the first natural fastnesses (Judg. ix, 2). 
See Cave. 

The reduction (comp. T125, *“323) of strong places, to 
which the inhabitants retreated on the invasion of an 
enemy (Jer. viii, 14), began, after a demand to capitu- 
late (Deut. xx, 10; corap. 2 Kings xviii, 17 sq.), with 
the demarcation of a line of circumvallation 
H32, Eccles. ix, 14; fi32, 2 Kings xxv, 1 ; Jer. 

vi, G; Iii, 4; Ezek. iv, 2; xvii, 17, etc.), and throwing 
up a bank (nVbiS qS'j, 2 Sam. xx, 15; 2 Kings xix, 
32; Isa. xxvii, 33; Hab. i, 10; Jer. vi, 6; Ezek. iv, 2; 
xvii, 17; xxvi, 8; 1 Macc. xi, 20; xiii, 43; comp. Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 2), and next proceeded by the em- 
ployment of beleaguering engines {pg\avai, 1 Macc. 
xi, 20, i. e. battering-rams, 2"H2, Ezek. iv, 2 ; xxi, 27 ; 
comp. Josephus, JFar, iii, 9 ; Vitruv. x, 19), with which 
a breach was effected (Ezek. xxi, 27. A description of 
the customary Homan machines obsidionales, which Ti- 
tus used — but for a long time in vain — in the siege of 
Jerusalem [Josephus, War, v, G, 2 sq. ; 9, 2; vi, 2, 3, 
etc.], is given by Ammian. Marcel, xxiii, 4. On the 
Homan aries especially, see Josephus, War, iii, 7, 19). 
A simpler operation was to set the fort on fire, and thus 
destroy at once both it and the besieged (Judg. ix, 49). 
As an example of undermining the walls, Jer. li, 58 is 
adduced only by a gloss in the Sept, and Vulg. ; in later 
times this process becomes clearer (Josephus, War, ii, 
17, 8 ; comp. Dio Cass. Ixix, 1 2 ; Vegct. Mil. iv, 24). The 
demolition of the aqueducts is once mentioned (Judith 

vii, G). For defence the besieged were accustomed not 
only to shoot darts from the walls (2 Sam. xi, 24), hut 
also to hurl large stones and beams (Judg. ix, 53; 2 
Sam. xi, 21 ; Josephus, War, v, 3, 3; G, 3), and even to 
pour down boiling oil (Josephus, l Fur, iii, 7, 28) ; in 
later times they used slinging-machiues (r'lh'iT), 2 


Chron. xxvi, 15; Dio Cass, lxvi, 41). Also by skilfully, 
managed sorties, which were disguised by mines (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xiv, 16, 2; War, v, 11, 4, etc.), they strove 
(especially by burning the siege-works) to break the 
siege (1 Macc. vi, 3; Josephus, War, v, G, 6; 11, 5; vii, 
6, 4), and for this purpose they watched the enemy by 
sentinels posted on the walls (Josephus, War, v, 2, 5). 
The Israelites were enjoined to spare fruit-trees when 
they laid siege to a city (Deut. xx, 19 sq. ; yet see 2 
Kings iii, 25; comp. Michaelis, Mos. Recht, i, 378 sq.). 
The beleaguering of strongholds was sometimes carried 
on for a long time (so Hvrcanus was able to reduce Sa- 
maria only after an investment of a whole year, Jose- 
phus, A nt. xiii, 10, 3), and brought upon the besieged 
(even when they had provisioned themselves before- 
hand, 1 Macc. xiii, 3) so severe a famine (2 Kings vi, 
25 sq. ; 1 Macc. vi, 53 sq. — but of a lack of water in be- 
sieged places there is seldom any mention [see Josephus, 
War, iii, 7, 12; Ant. xiv, 14, G], probably owing to the 
copious cisterns usually at hand) that they were often 
obliged to resort to very unusual (comp. Judith xi, 11) 
and even nauseous means of subsistence (2 Kings vi, 25, 
29; xviii, 27; Lam. iv, 10; Josephus, A nt. xiii, 10, 2; 
War, v, 10, 3 ; 13, 7 ; vi, 3, 3 ; comp. Barhebr. Chron. p. 
149, 488). But the garrison sometimes contrived inge- 
niously to conceal from the besiegers the food and pro- 
visions brought into the city (Josephus, War, iii, 7, 12). 
Obstinate fortresses were taken by storm (comp. 1 Macc. 
v, 51), and the houses were razed to the ground (Judg. 
ix, 45; 1 Macc. v, 52; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 3. Occa- 
sionally the plough was passed over the site of a capt- 
ured town laid in ashes, Horace, Od. i, 16, 21 ; Senec. 
Clement, i, 26; but Mic. iii, 12 has no such allusion), 
the inhabitants massacred, manacled, and reduced to 
slavery (Judg. i, 25; 1 Macc. v, 52; comp. 2 Macc. v, 
13 sq. ; x, 17, 23). See Siege. On the other hand, the 
enemy usually spared such places as surrendered (I 
Macc. xiii, 43 sq.). Citadels which had never been 
captured were called in Oriental phrase virgins (see Ge- 
senius, Jesa. i, 73G). — Winer, i, 371. See Fortifica- 
tion. 

Munk, Salomon, a Jewish writer of great celeb- 
rity, one of the most famous Shemitic scholars and Ori- 
entalists of our century, was born at Gross-Glogau, in 
Prussian Silesia, probably in 1802, though some put it 
1805 and 1807. When fifteen years of age he left his 
native place for Berlin, where he studied under the fa- 
mous philologist Buttmann at the gymnasium of the 
“ Gray Cloister,'’ and then attended lectures at the uni- 
versity. From Berlin he went to Bonn, where the Ar- 
abic scholar Frevtag lectured, and under his guidance 
he took up the study of Arabic. In order to complete his 
studies he went in the autumn of 1829 to Paris, to attend 
the lectures of Sylvestre de Sacy, Abel Remusat, Eu- 
gene Bonrnouf, and Chezy, who soon became his friends, 
and by whose assistance he completed his studies in the 
Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit. In 1835 he visited Eng- 
land, and spent some time at the University of Oxford, 
collecting materials for an edition of Maimonides’s cele- 
brated work, Moreh Xebuchim (Guide of the Erring). 
Some essays which he wrote for the Journal Asiatique 
and the Dictionnaire des Sciences philosophiques attracted 
the attention of the learned world, and in 1840 he was 
appointed deputy-keeper of the Oriental MSS. in the 
Koval Library of Paris. In the same year Munk was 
invited to accompany Sir Moses Montefiore and M. Cre- 
mieux to the East, in behalf of the persecuted Jews of 
Damascus, to which he gladly consented, and secured 
while in Egypt many interesting MSS. in Arabic relat- 
ing to the early literature of the Karaites, and other 
subjects of early Arabic literature. On his return he 
devoted himself so assiduously to his Arabic studies that 
he eventually lost his eyesight, and from 1852 was en- 
tirely blind. He had to relinquish his office in the li- 
brary, and lived in retirement until 1865, when he suc- 
ceeded M. Renan as professor of Shemitic languages in 
the College of France. . On Feb. 1 he delivered his in- 
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augural address, Cours de langues, J/ebraJque, Chaltla- 
ique, et Syriaque . All scholars of France were elated 
at the appointment, even those who regretted the depo- 
sition of llenan. The clergy also, Protestants as well 
as Homan Catholics, hailed the choice with joy. The 
Union, well known for its ultramontane tendencies, 
which could hardly have been supposed to favor a Jew- 
ish incumbent in the chair just made vacant by a na- 
tionalist, thus commented: “A weak, blind man, who 
only by the sense of touch can build up the world of his 
thoughts, traverses the centuries of nations, cities, id- 
ioms. W'liat a spiritual power ! He is an ornament to 
scie nce, for he teaches the scholar how to love. France 
possesses in him the greatest philologist, and though a 
mysterious decision of a kind Providence has robbed 
him of his physical light, the renown which he has 
gained, and the greater name which lie will yet cam, 
are sure to shine in splendor for all times, and the light 
which he has shed into the darkness of Phoenician 
knowledge will never die out.” Hut he soon after died, 
Fel). 0, 1867, lamented by all who knew him. Munk 
was an authority in the field of Oriental languages, and 
his works will always be highly esteemed, llis princi- 
pal publications are, Reflexions sur le cidte des anciens 
Ilebreur , duns ses rapports avec les autres cultes de Van- 
tiqnite (Hctiections upon the worship of the ancient He- 
brews, in its connection with the other worships of an- 
tiquity) (Paris, 1833): — Notice sur Rabbi Baadia Gaon 
et sit version A rube iPIsuie, etc. (ibid. 1838) : — Xotice sur 
Joseph ben-Jehouduh, etc. (ibid. 1842) : — Commentuire de 
R. Tanhoum de Jerusalem sur le livre de I/abakkuck, 
etc. (ibid. 1843) :— L Inscription Phanicienne de Mar- 
seille, etc. (ibid. 1847) : — Palestine, description geogra- 
phiqne, historique , et archeologique (ibid. 1845; Germ, 
trausl. by Prof. M. A. Levy, Lcipsic, 1871-72, 2 vols.): 
— Notice sur Aboul-walid Mexican ibn Djemali , etc. 
(ibid. 1850): — Melanges de philosophic Juice et A robe 
(ibid. 1849) •, a part of which, the Esqnisse historique de 
la philosophic, chez les Juifs, has been trausl. into Ger- 
man by 15. Heer (Leipsic, 1852): — but flunk’s ehif- 
d'auvre is his March Xebnchim of Moses Maimonides 
(q. v.) in Arabic and French, with critical, literary, and 
explanatory notes, under the title Le guide des egares, 
traite de theologie et de philosophic (vol. i-iii, Paris, 1856- 
60). See Fiirst, I Uhl. Jud. ii, 407 ; Frankcl, Monats- 
sehrift, 1807, p. 120-123, 453-159; Geiger, Jud . Zeit- 
schrift, 1807, p. 1-10; Journal Asiutique, July, 1807; 
Etheridge, Introduct. to llebr. Literal . p. 482 sq. ; Griitz, 
Gesch. d.Jnden, xi, 538, 540, 545; Jost, Gesch. d. Juden. 
u. s. Sekten, iii, 303, 364; Cassel, Leitf aden fur Gesch. u. 
Literal, p. 115, 117; Erentheil, Jiidische Churakterbilder 
(Pesth, 1807, 8vo), p. 94-106; Jiidisches Athenaum, p. 
108 sq. ; Lewes, Hist, of Philos, vol. ii ; Ucberweg, Hist, 
of Philos. ), 109 sq., 421. (J. II. W.) 

Munkhouse, Richahi), D.D., an English divine 
of some note, flourished near the opening of this centu- 
ry. lie was vicar of Wakefield, and died about 181 1. lie 
was noted as a pulpit orator, but his sermons, of which 
several series have been published (Loud. 1799, 8vo; 
18(12, 8 vo ; Tirenty-six Occas. Discourses, 1805, 3 vols. 
8vo; 1808,3 vols. 8vo; 1813, 8vo), indicate that he was 
not a powerful speaker, but an able writer and a good 
Biblical scholar. Sec London Monthly Review, Ivi, 233 ; 
Allibone, Diet, o f Brit, and A mer. .1 uthors, s. v. 

Munoz, .Slgidius, Anti-pope, was born at the be- 
ginning of the 14th century. In consequence of the 
election of pope Martin V by the Council of Constance, 
the Church had again a chief, but notwithstanding 
Peter de Luna continued to play at the castle of Pen- 
iscola the part of pope, lie only counted, however, a 
small circle of adherents. When Peter dc Luna died 
in 1124, iEgidius Munoz was elected anti-pope under the 
name of Clement VIII, and he continued in his office 
till July 2(5, 1429, when he resigned, lu return for his 
resignation, the bishopric of Majorca was given to him. 
See Clement VI 11 ; Mautin V. 


Muuoz, Juan Baptista, a Spanish historian and 
philosophical writer, was born in 1745 at Muleros, near 
Valencia. He was appointed professor of philosophy at 
the university, and disestablished Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, which had hitherto reigned supreme in Spain. 
Later he became cosmographer of the Indies, and un- 
dertook by order of the king a history of America, of 
which he lived to publish only one volume, lie died 
in 1799. llis works of interest to the theological stu- 
dent are, De recto Philosophies recent is in Theologia Usu 
Dissert ado : — De Scriptorum Gait ilium Lectione: — In- 
stitutions Philosophic ie. 

Muuro, John, a Scotch minister, who did much to 
advance in the “ Far North” the interests of the Free 
Church of Scotland, was born in Hoss-sh ire, about 1708, 
of humble but honorable parentage. John’s father died 
while he was yet a lad, and the care of a large house- 
hold was his early prospect. His mother, a pious woman, 
was anxious that John should follow his father’s footsteps 
in all Christian work, and therefore devoted much of her 
time to his religious training. llis secular educational 
advantages were few, and he was early obliged to learn 
a trade for his own and his family’s support. When 
working as a journeyman carpenter he conceived the 
plan of entering the work of the holy ministry, and while 
residing at Aberdeen he spent his evenings in study, ac- 
quiring especially some knowledge of the languages. 1 Te 
finally entered the university, and after going through a 
course in literature and divinity was licensed to yjreach. 
In 1806 lie went to Caithness to take charge of the Acli- 
reny mission, at that time including the three ] (reach- 
ing stations of Aclireny, llalsary, and I lalladale, and ex- 
tending over about twenty miles of hill country destitute 
of roatis. lie had labored here for ten years with great 
success when he was called to the Edinburgh Gaelic 
chapel, and, accepting the place, he occupied it until 
1825, when he was presented to the parish church of 
Halkirk, and there he distinguished himself by great 
devotion to his people and close application to pulpit 
preparation, so that his sermons attracted all classes of 
society, even the most cultured, notwithstanding the de- 
ficiencies in his own culture for want of earl)' advanta- 
ges. Said one of his contemporaries: “llis ministra- 
tions were highly acceptable to his hearers. They could 
not fail to recognise in them the instructions and exhor- 
tations of a man of God, who knew and felt the truth 
and loved their souls. He evidently spoke from the 
heart — spoke what he believed — what his own soul was 
full of, and was daily feeding on with delight.” He 
died April 1, 1847, at Thurso, while in attendance on a 
meeting of the Presbytery of Caithness, to which he be- 
longed. “Munro in personal appearance was not above 
the middle height, but of portly figure, and fair com- 
plexioned, his countenance beaming with benevolence. 
That his mental power — although not his predominant 
feature — was uncommon was evident from the position, 
weight, and influence he attained in the ministerial of- 
fice.” Sec Auld, Ministers and Men of the Far North 
(1808), p. 74-99. (J. II. W.) 

Miinscher, Wilhelm, an eminent German theolo- 
gian, was born at Ilersfeld March 11, 1700, where his 
father was metropolitan and first preacher. After study- 
ing in the gymnasium of his native city, he continued 
his studies at Marburg. In 1785 he became his father’s 
assistant, and in 1789 succeeded him as preacher at 
Ilersfeld. In 1792 he was appointed professor of theol- 
ogy at Marburg, and member of the consistory, which 
positions he held for the remainder of his life, lie died 
July 28, 1811. l)r, Miinscher was classed by bis coun- 
trymen with Michaclis, Ddderlein, Planck, and others 
who stood on middle ground between the ancient, pure 
Lutheranism and the modern neology of Germany, lie 
wrote, Iltindbnvh der christlich. Dogmengesehiehte (1797, 
I vols.), which went through three editions, and was 
republished under the editorship of Colli and Neu- 
deckcr in 1832-38, at Cassel '.—Lefnbuch der christlichen 
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Kirchengesch. (Marburg, 1804): — Abriss der Dogmen - 
geschichte (1811, ami often since; published also in this 
country iu an English dress [New Haven, 1830]) : — also 
numerous historical articles iu Henke’s Magazin , Stiiud- 
lin's Beit rage, aud Gabler’s Journal: — Predigten (Marb. 
1803) : — Politiscke Predigten (Marb. 1813). Miiiischer’s 
great work ( Dogmengesckichte ) is thus spoken of by C. 
F. L. Simon, in his Continuation of Nosselt’s Guide to 
the Literature of Theology (§ 299) : “ The author has 
happily combined the chronological order with that of 
the relations of things ; and the whole work is distin- 
guished alike for the persevering, learned, and criti- 
cal industry manifested in collecting the materials, and 
for the solidity and independence of judgment with 
which they are methodically arranged and agreeably 
expressed.” He adds, “The same commendation is due 
to the author’s Elements of Dogmatic History .” Brett- 
schneider, in his Enticickelung der Dogmatik (p. 99, 2d 
ed.), says of the Manual , “It is to be regarded as the 
best work on the subject.” See Wachler, Ueb. Dr. Wil- 
helm Miinscher (Frankf. 1814); Christian Examiner and 
General Review , 1830 (iv), p. 182. (J. H. W.) 

Munsey, Thomas K., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Giles County, Va., 
Sept. 7, 1816. He was converted and joined the Church 
when eighteen years old, and had a strong desire to en- 
ter the ministry at once, but his education was so lim- 
ited that he found it necessary to prepare himself for 
the great work. He spent one year in Emory and 
Henry college, aud taught one year to pay his ex- 
penses. At the age of twenty-four he joined the Hol- 
stein Conference, and continued an acceptable member 
till his death. His first charge was the Rogersville Cir- 
cuit, which contained twenty-eight appointments. His 
labors continued for six years, when failing health com- 
pelled him to seek rest. From this time he became a 
sufferer, but whenever sufficiently strong he was found 
laboring in the cause he loved so well. While he was 
on the Athens District in 1867 his health gave way 
entirely, and he was obliged to give up all work. He 
held a superannuated relation to the Conference till his 
death, which occurred July 4, 1872. See Minutes of 
Ann. Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church , 
South, 1873. 

Munsinger, Johann, a German theologian of the 
14th century, is noted in ecclesiastical history on ac- 
count of the part he took in the Sacramentarian con- 
troversy of his time. He was rector of the school in 
Ulm in A.D. 1385, but was ejected because of his decla- 
rations, “ Corpus Christi non est Deus. Nulla creatura 
est adoranda adoratione qua Deus debet adorari, adora- 
tione scil. latrije: hyperdulia debetur creaturce excel- 
lenti, sicut est caro Christi, b. Virgo,” etc. He main- 
tained further, “ Hostia consecrata non est Deus; Deus 
est sub hostia consecrata, corpus ejus, sanguis et ani- 
ma;” namely, “per hostiam intelligo accidentia quae 
sunt in pane, rotunditatera videlicet, saporem et gravi- 
tatem.” He denied the propriety of calling the hostia 
the corpus Christi, “quia accidentia visa non sunt cor- 
pus Christi, licet intus sit corpus Christi ;” therefore it 
w r as .better to say, “ hie esse corpus Christi sub specie 
panis.” Munsinger, it is seen then, only objected to 
considering the visible bread to be Christ himself; but 
by no means denied that Christ should be prayed to, 
sub specie panis, and hence his propositions were ap- 
proved by both the universities, notwithstanding that 
the Dominicans had ousted him as a heretic. See Fla- 
cius, Catal. testium veritatis, No. 315, and elsewhere; 
Schelhorn, A mcenitates liter aria, viii, 511 ; 1. c. xi, 222 ; 
G'eseler, Eccles. Hist, iii, 136, note. 

Munson, Eneas, M.D., a Christian physician, was 
born in New Haven June 24, 1734; graduated at Yale 
College in 1753 ; and, after having been a tutor, became 
a chaplain in the army in 1755 on Long Island. Ill- 
health induced him to study medicine. He practiced 
physic at Bedford in 1756, and removed in 1760 to New 


Haven, where he died, June 16, 1826, in high repute as 
a physician. Of the medical society of Connecticut he 
was the president. He was a man of piety from an early 
period of his life. At the bedside of his patients he was 
accustomed to commend them to God in prayer. It was 
with joyous Christian hope that this venerable old man 
went down to the dead. 

Munson, John, a Presbyterian minister, was bom 
in New Jersey in 1783. But little is known of his early 
history, save that in 1808 the family removed west of 
the Alleghany Mountains, and settled near Greensburg, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa. In the academy of that place 
he received a fair education*, studied theology privately; 
was licensed and ordained in 1817 ; and in 1818 installed 
pastor of the congregations of Plain Grove and Centre, 
Pa. In 1838 he was relieved from the former, and gave 
all his attention to the latter charge, where he labored till 
1859, when he resigned. He subsequently removed to 
London, Mercer Co., Pa., where he died, Dec. 18, 1866. 
Mr. Munson was a man of superior intellect. He was 
a great reader, especially of standard works, such as 
Bates, Edwards, etc. As a theologian he was able, 
being familiar with all the great questions in contro- 
versy between the Calvinists and Arminians. His 
preaching was mostly textual. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
A Imanac, 1867, p. 183. (J. L. S.) 

Munson, Samuel, a Congregational minister, was 
born March 23, 1804, at New Sharon, Me. He gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin College in 1829; and having entered 
the ministry with the intention of becoming a mis- 
sionary, offered his services to the American Board, and 
was sent with the Rev. Henry Lyman to Sumatra and 
the neighboring isles. They sailed for Batavia June 
10, 1833, in which place they remained until April, 
1834, when they sailed to Nyas, thence to Tappanooly. 
Having obtained servants and guides, they started to 
visit the Batta region, but were murdered by the na- 
tives, April 28, 1834. See Sprague, Annals Amer. Pul- 
pit, ii, 747 ; American Missionary Memorial, s. v. 

Munster, Protestant Revolt at. See Ana- 
baptists. 

Munster, Sebastian, a German theologian and 
Hebraist, who identified himself with the Reformers, 
but exerted an influence only as a scholar, was born in 
1489 at Ingelheim, in the Palatinate. At sixteen years 
of age he went to Tubingen, where Stapfer and Reuch- 
lin became his teachers. He then joined the Order of 
the Franciscans; but, brought in contact with Luther, 
he quitted the convent and embraced Protestantism. 
He was elected professor of Hebrew and theology at the 
University of Heidelberg, and subsequently at that of 
Basle, where he died of the plague in 1552. Besides 
being an eminent Hebraist, he was also an excellent 
mathematician ; yet his erudition is hardly more praised 
by his contemporaries than his modesty. His tomb- 
stone bears the inscription, “Germanorum Esdras hie 
Straboque conditur.” He was a sweet-tempered, pa- 
cific, studious, retired man, who wrote a great number 
of books, but never meddled in controversy; all which 
considered, his going early over to Luther must seem 
somewhat extraordinary. And vet he was one of the 
first who attached himself to Luther; but he seems to 
have done it with little or none of that zeal which dis- 
tinguished the early Reformers, for he never concerned 
himself with their disputes, but shut himself up iu his 
study, and busied himself in such pursuits as were most 
agreeable to his humor; and these were the Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages, the mathematics, and 
natural philosophy. His works are, Biblia Ilebraica 
j Charactere Singulari apud Judteos Germanos in vsu 
recepio, cum Latina planeque Nora Translatione, ad- 
\ jectis insuper e Rabbinorum Commentariis Annotationi- 
bus, etc. (Basle, 1534-35, fol. : reprinted in 2 vols. fol. 
in 1546, with considerable additions and corrections), 
i This version is considered much more faithful and ex- 
i act than those of Pagninus and Arias Montanus, and 
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his notes are generally approved, though he dwells a 
little too long upon the comments of the rabbins. For 
this version he received the appellation of “the Ger- 
man Esdras — tlrammatica Ckaldaica (4to) : — Dictio - 
narium Chalduieum non turn ad Chaldaicos interpretes, 
quam ad Iiubbinorum intelligenda Commentaria necessa- 
rian ( Ito) : — Dictionarium Trilingue (Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, f >1.) : — Cupticitates Judaornm incerti au - 
toris (Hebrew and Latin, 8vo): — Calendarium bibl. 
Ilebr., ex Hebrasorum pewtralibus edition: — Higgaion, 
logica It. Simeouis , Latine versa : — Inst it ut tones Gram- 
matics in Ilebr. linguum: — Grammatica Ebrcea: — In- 
stitute clem. Gramm. Ilebr.: — Ilebraicte Institutiones : 
— Catulogus omnium pneceptorum legis Mosaics, quie 
ab Ilebr a- is sexcenta el octodecies numerantur, cum suc- 
cincta Itabbinorum expositione et additione truditionum, 
etc. (Hebrew and Latin, 8vo): — Organum Uranicum; 
theorica omnium plunetarum mot us, canones (fol.): — 
Cosmographia Universalis (1544, fol., translated into 
German, French, Italian, English, Bohemian, and other 
languages). It is one of the first universal geographies 
published in modern times, and is remarkably well ex- 
ecuted considering the age in which it was written. 
The author is most diffuse in treating of Germany and 
Switzerland. He gives a description of the principal 
towns, their history, the laws, manners, and arts of the 
people; the remarkable animals of the country; the 
productions of the soil, the mines, etc.: and the whole 
is illustrated by wood-cuts, with a portrait of the author. 
Minister mentions several learned men of his time who 
furnished him with an account of their respective coun- 
tries, of Sardinia, the Illyrieum, etc. He also gives 
specimens of several languages :• — Rudiment a mathema- 
tica in eluos libros digesta: — Ilorologiographia (being a 
treatise of gnomonics). Minister also translated into 
Latin sever..! works of the learned Hebrew grammarian, 
Elias Levita, on the Massorah and on Hebrew' gram- 
mar. lie also wrote notes on l’omponius Mela and 
Soli mis. His commentaries upon several books of the 
Old Testament are inserted among the Critici Sacri. 
See Brucker, Fhrrntempel der tentschen Gelehrsamkeit, 
p. 137 sq. ; Selirbckh, Kirchengesch. s. d. Ref. v, 72, 92 
sq. ; Adam, I 'its Philos. Germ. p. GG sq. ; Rosen miiller, 
JIandb. f. d. Lit. d. bibl. Kritik u. Exegese, v, 224 sq. ; 
Giescler, Eccles. Hist. (Harper’s ed.) voh iv. (J. II. NY.) 

Munster, SYNOD OF, is the name of an indepen- 
dent body of Irish I'resbvterians, consisting of a few con- 
gregations in Dublin and the south of Ireland, who se- 
ceded from the main body of that country. They are 
mainly Unitarians in creed. See Killin’s Reid, Hist. 
Presb. Ch. in Ireland , iii, 468-9,488. 

Miinter, Balthasar, a German theologian, noted 
as a pulpit orator and scholar, was born at Lilbeck 
March 24, 1735. lie studied theology at Jena, was 
for a time preacher at Gotha, and eventually became 
celebrated as a pulpit orator in the Gorman Church of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, where he removed in 1765, and 
as the editor of the Iiekeh rit ngsgesch i ch te of count Stru- 
ensee, whom he had attended on the scaffold (Copen- 
hagen, 1772; English translation, entitled .1 Faithful 
Narrative of the Conversion and Death of Count Struen- 
see, etc., by the Rev. Mr. Wendeborn [2d ed. Ixmd. 
1774 J). Milliter wrote also a series of hymns (1772 and 
1774). He died in 1793. 

Munter, Friedrich Christian Karl Hein- 
rich, a theologian. Orientalist, and archaeologist who 
gained great celebrity in Denmark, which became his 
country by adoption (see preceding article), was the 
son of Balthasar, and born at Gotha. Germany, Oct. 
14, 1761. He studied at Copenhagen and Gottingen, 
and in 1786 went to Italy. After his return, towards 
the end of 1788, he was appointed professor of theology 
at Copenhagen. lie became successively eo-director of 
the Orphan House in 18(15 and bishop of Zealand in 
1808. He died April 9, 1830. M Outer wrote a number 
of works of great interest to the student of ecclesiastical 


archaeology, and yet he must be regarded really as more 
important as a savant than as a theologian, lie found- 
ed the Museum of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen, 
and left a valuable collection of coins and archaeological 
works, lie wrote, Metnsche Uebersetzung der Ofe/tba- 
rung Johannis (Copenh. 1784 ; 2d ed. 1806) : — Nuchrich- 
ten ii. Sicilien (Danish, 1788; German, 1790, 2 vols.): — 
Die Kirchlichen .1 Iterthiimer dev Gnostiker (Ausb. 1790) : 
— Magazin fur Kirchengesch. u. Kirchenrecht des Nord- 
ens (Altona, 1792-96, 2 vols.) : — Statutenbuch d. Tempel - 
herrn (Berk 1794): — Vermischte Beitrdge z. Kirchenge- 
schichte (1798) : — llandbuch der dltesten christlichen Dog- 
mengeschichte (Gottingen, 1801 ; by Evers, 1802, 2 vols.) : 
— Untersuchungen ii. d. Persepolitan. Inschriftcn (1800, 
1802): — Versuch. ii. d. Keilfurmigen Inschriftcn in Bid- 
lien (Copenh. 1802): — Spuren aggptischer Religionsbe- 
griffe in Sicilien u.d.benachburten Inseln (Prague, 180G): 
— Religion d. Carthager (Copenh. 1816; 2d ed. 1821): — 
Antiquarische Abhandlungen (Copenh. 1816): — Miscel- 
lanea Ilafnensia theologid et philoloyid argnmenti (Co- 
penh. 1816-25, 2 vols.): — Itecherchcs sur Vorigine des 
Ordres de chevalerie de Danenuirc (Copenh. 1822): — 
Kirchengesch. v. Ddnemark u. Xorwegen (Lcips. 1823-34, 
3 vols.) : — Sinnbilder u. Kunstvorstellungen d. alien Chris- 
ten (Altona, 1825) : — Der Stern der 1 1 r eisen ( Untersuchung 
iiber das Geburtsjuhr Christ i) (Copenh. 1827) : — Religion 
d. Bubglonier (Copenh. 1827). See his life by Mynster, 
first in Studien u. Krit. 1833, i, 13-53; and later in book 
form (Copenh. 1834). — llerzog, Real-Encgklop. x, 98; 
Ilocfer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvi. 954; Picrcr, Uni- 
versal-Lex. xi, 544 ; Biblical Repos, iv, 533. (J. N. P.) 

Munthe, Caspar Friedrich, a Danish scholar 
noted for his researches in the original of the N. T. 
Scriptures, flourished at Copenhagen as professor of 
(ireek in the first half of the I8tli century. He died in 
1762. lie VTote, Observutiones philologicec in Sacros 
Novi Testnmenti Libros, ex Diodoro Siculo collectce (Co- 
penh. and Leips. 1755, 8vo). 

Muntinghe, Herman, a Dutch theologian of some 
note, flourished as professor of theology at the Univer- 
sity of Groningen near the opening of this century. He 
died April 24, 1824. lie was for some time pastor of the 
Reformed Church in Holland, but this is all we know' 
of his personal history. As an author, however, he is 
well known by his Pars Theologae Christiana: Theore- 
tica (Groning. 1801 ; 2d ed. 1818-22, 2 vols. 8vo). The 
first volume contains a compendious system of theology ; 
the second a succinct account of the leading controver- 
sies with regard to religious doctrine, with copious ref- 
erences in each to Dutch, German, and English writers. 
Of Dr. Muntiiighe’s other works, it may be sufficient to 
mention a Latin Outline of Church History, on the basis 
of Schriickh’s Compendium, and a voluminous History 
of Mankind, to which frequent reference is made in his 
Theology. 

Munton, Antiionv, an English divine, flourished 
near the middle of the 18th century as curate or St. An- 
drew’s church, Newcastle, lie died in 1755. lie was 
noted in his day as a pulpit orator of great excellence 
and power. “Some of his sermons,” says a contempo- 
rary, “would he pronounced truly excellent by every 
dispassionate judge.” A volume of Mnuton’s Sermons 
was published shortly after his death (Newcastle, 1756, 
8vo). 

Muntras, mystic verses or incantations which form 
the grand charm of the Ilindft Brahmins. They oc- 
cupy a very prominent place in the Hindu religion. 
The constant and universal belief is that when the 
Brahmin repeats the Muntras the deities must come 
obedient to his call, agreeably to ihe Sanscrit verse: 
“ The universe is under the power of the deities, the de- 
ities are under the power of the Muntras, the Muntras 
are under the power of the Brahmins; consequently 
the Brahmins are gods.” The Muntras are the essence 
of the Vedas, ami the united power of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. See Gardner, Faiths of the World, p. 499. 
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Munus Christi. See Christ, Offices of. 

Miinzer, Thomas, a religious enthusiast and fanat- 
ic of the great Iieforraation period, was born at Stolberg, 
in the Harz, about 1490. Of his youth we know little 
beyond what he stated himself to his judges at the time 
of his death (Walch, Luther's Werke , xvi, 158), namely, 
that he had resided at Ascliersleben, and had studied at 
the university in Halle, and had taken part in a con- 
spiracy against Ernest II, then archbishop of Magde- 
burg. As the archbishop died in 1513, this indicates 
how early Miinzer began to be connected with secret 
associations. He also manifested early a great tenden- 
cy to wandering from place to place in pursuance of 
visionary plans. He appears to have entered the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic soon after he left Halle; at least we 
find him in 1515 with the degree of “ magister artium” 
and bachelor of theology, lie then acted as head of a 
school at Frohsen, near Aschersleben. In 1517 he ap- 
pears as teacher in a gymnasium at Brunswick, then at 
Stolberg in the same year, and again at Leipsic in A519. 
Next he was made chaplain and confessor of the Ber- 
nardine nunnery of Bcutitz, near Weissenfels. This he 
left in 1520, and was made preacher of the church of 
St. Mary, at Zwickau, the principal church in the place. 
His very first sermon there (Rogation Sunday, 1520) 
made a deep impression, and brought him a large num- 
ber of enemies as well as friends. At the breaking out 
of the Reformation, his unquiet spirit made him side at 
once with the movement. He entered into communica- 
tion with Luther, and was looked upon as one of the 
sturdiest champions of reform. But he only understood 
the negative view of the Reformer’s doctrines, that 
which overthrew the existing form of clerical life. Aliin- 
zer now fearlessly attacked the mendicant orders, which 
were in a state of great prosperity at Zwickau, and soon 
found himself involved in a bitter controversy with their 
defender, brother Tiburtius of Weissenfels. Both parties 
had adherents among the population ; yet Miinzer suc- 
ceeded in getting the ascendency by enlisting the sym- 
pathies of the most influential citizens, who had often 
suffered from the pride and arrogance of the monks. 
Miinzer, however, still showed some moderation, as he 
declared himself ready to submit to the decision of the 
bishop of Naumburg, and also addressed letters of justi- 
fication to Luther. Hardly was this quarrel over (to- 
wards the middle of 1520), when Miinzer became in- 
volved in another. In the same church of St. Alary to 
which he was attached was another priest having the 
same functions, and who had been installed some years 
before Miinzer. This priest was Dr. Johann (Sylvius) 
Wildenauer, a native of Eger, and general!}’' known as 
Egranus. He inclined also to the doctrines of the Ref- 
ormation, but only accepted their humanistic conclu- 
sions, and went no further with Miinzer than condemn- 
ing the ignorance of the monks. On other points he 
sided with the aristocracy of the town, and his private 
life was not above reproach, lie was vain, conceited, 
and much given to advancing paradoxical theories. He 
and Miinzer soon began to quarrel, and in November, 
1520, they had already arrived at the point of exhibiting 
their differences in the pulpit. The population sided 
with Miinzer, seeing in him not only the reformer of the 
Church, but their defender against clerical oppression. 
Miinzer now gave full scope to his talents as a popular 
orator, and, helped on by the events of the times, had 
great success. Among his adherents was a weaver, Nich- 
olas Storcli, who subsequently obtained some reputation. 
Being either already connected with the sect of Bblime, 
or led on by Miinzer alone, Storch soon became the head 
of a band of fanatics who boasted of supernatural com- 
munication, and spread by means of secret conventicles. 
Twelve apostles and seventy-two disciples were elected, 
and Miinzer and Storch became the heads of the soci- 
ety. This movement made steady progress, and by its 
influence Egranus was finally obliged to leave Zwickau 
for Joachimsthal. This, however, did not suffice to re- 
store peace to the town. Miinzer, probablv dissatis- 
VI.— A a A 


fied with his subordinate position as preacher of St. 
Alary’s, succeeded in being appointed to the church of 
St. Catharine. Here, in connection with a master of 
arts, Loner, he excited the people against a priest of 
Marienthal, Nicholas Ilofer, who had openly attacked 
him. Ilofer was obliged to seek safety in flight, De- 
cember, 1520. Being called to account by the official 
of the bishop, Miinzer denounced the official in the pul- 
pit, summoning him to appear at Zwickau (January 13, 
1521). In spite of the admonitions of his friends, and 
in simple trust to the support of the lower classes, Miin- 
zer now cast off all restraint. He caused libels against 
Egranus to be posted up at the doors of the churches, 
and was therefore dismissed by the civil authorities after 
they had inquired into the whole affair. He remained 
in town nevertheless, and caused a rising of the weav- 
ers. The authorities were obliged to take vigorous 
measures ; fifty-five of the ringleaders were apprehend- 
ed, and a large number of the others hurriedly left the 
town, Miinzer among them. Peace was now restored 
in the city, the more readily as the authorities, follow- 
ing Luther’s advice, appointed Nicholas Hausmann, 
previously pastor of Schneeberg, as pastor of St. Alary’s 
church. Still Storch and his followers stayed at Zwick- 
au, and remained undisturbed until Christmas, 1521, 
when the zealous Ilausmann caused them to be exiled 
from the city. Their subsequent career, under the 
name of “ Prophets of Zwickau,” in Wittenberg, is well 
known (on Altinzer’s stay at Zwickau, see Laurentius 
Wilhelm, Descriptio urbis Cygnece [published by To- 
bias Schmidt, Zwickau, 1633], p. 90, 215, 217). Aliinzer 
left Zwickau in April, 1521, in company with Alarcus 
Thomii, and travelled for a while through Central Ger- 
many (see Seidemann, Thomas Miinzer , p. 122). His 
former career had given him some reputation, and the 
dissatisfied portion of the population everywhere rallied 
around him. In September, 1521, we find him at Saatz, 
where he met a large number of Aloravians. The works 
of Luther were by that time known in Bohemia, and 
had awakened ardent sympathies. Aliinzer was warm- 
ly received, and in November, 1521, he openly published 
at Prague a proclamation to the Bohemians (printed in 
the Anabaptisticum et enthusiasticum Pantheon , 1702, 
and with additions in Seidemann, p. 122). This proc- 
lamation affords an early glimpse of the doctrines which 
Aliinzer subsequently unfolded in his publications. But 
Prague was not a suitable field for such attempts at a 
radical reform, and Aliinzer was exiled. In the early 
part of 1522 he went to Wittenberg, where, under the 
influence of Carlstadt and the prophets of Zwickau, a 
complete subversion of all existing ecclesiastical relations 
was daily progressing (see Salig, Historie cl. A ugsbur- 
gischen Confession, iii, 1099). Although connected with 
Alelancthon and Bugeuhagcn, Aliinzer’s feelings inclined 
him more towards Carlstadt’s views. When Luther 
came to Wittenberg, Aliinzer felt that his labors would 
not be longer profitable there, and left. He appears to 
have soon after gone to Nordhausen, and in 1523 was 
married and succeeded in being appointed pastor of Al- 
stedt, in Thuringia. The community at that place ap- 
pears to have been entirely devoted to Aliinzer, as was 
also his colleague, Simon Ilaseritz (on the latter, see 
Hagen, Deutschland's litterar. n. relig. Verf. ini Ref or - 
mationszeitalter , 1844, iii, 114), and he conducted worship 
according to his own views. A work which he pub- 
lished on the subject at that time still shows some mod- 
eration ( Ordnung u. bereehunge des Teutschen ampts zu 
Alstadt durch Tomam Miintzer, etc., 1523). He retained 
the practice of infant baptism, with some ceremonies 
not commanded in Scripture. Soon after, however, he 
advanced further in his liturgical changes (in the 
Deutsch-Evanyelisch Messje, Alstedt, 1524, and Deutzsch 
Kirchenampt, etc., Alstedt). He was the first preacher 
to substitute the German language for the Latin in the 
public prayers and singing, and composed a directory 
for •worship which was in harmony with his ideas of 
the Reformation. The quiet duties of a pastor not sat- 
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isfving Miinzer, and being desirous to contest with Lu- 
ther the leadership in the reformatory movement, Miln- 
zer determined to use all means to destroy the latter’s 
influence; hut his conduct displeased the [>rincos who 
favored the Reformation under Luther, and finally, at 
the request of Frederick of Saxony and John of Weimar, 
Utilizer was obliged to leave Alstedt in 1521, lie now 
wont successively to Nuremberg, Schaffhausen, and 
finally to Miihlhauscn in Thuringia. In the latter 
place he acquired great influence over the people, which 
he hesitated not to use for his own purposes. He had 
adopted mystical views, and declaiming against what 
he called the “servile, liberal, and half” measures of the 
Reformers, required a radical reformation both in Church 
and State, according to his “ inward light.” I Ic resolved 
on recourse to violent means, and his cry became, “ We 
must exterminate with the sword, like Joshua, the Ca- 
naanitish nations.” He caused the authorities of this 
place to he superseded, the convents and richest houses 
of the city to he plundered, and communism to he pro- 
claimed. “Miinzer,” Luther wrote to Amsdorff, April 
11, 1525,“ Miinzer is king, and emperor of Miihlhauscn, 
and no longer is pastor.” The lowest classes ceased to 
work. If any one wanted a piece of cloth or a supply 
of corn, he asked his richer neighbor; if the latter re- 
fused, the penalty was hanging. Miihlhauscn being 
at that time a free town, Miinzer exercised his power 
unmolested. lie was, moreover, encouraged in his 
course by being joined about this same time by another 
hand of fanatics under Pfeiffer. This, and the rumor 
that forty thousand peasants were arming in Franconia, 
decided Miinzer to go still further and make himself 
master of the situation by an appeal to the peasants of 
Thuringia, promising them the spoils taken from their 
lords. The revolt of the peasants of Southern Ger- 
many led him to imagine that the time had come to 
extend his new kingdom. He had cast some large 
guns in the convent of the Franciscans, and now exert- 
ed himself to raise the peasantry and miners. “ When 
will you shake off your slumbers,” said he, in a fa- 
natical address: “Arise and fight the battle of the 
Lord ! The time is come — France, Germany, and Italy 
are up and doing. Up and at it !— Dran (at it!). (Iran, 
dran! Heed not the cries of the ungodly. They will 
weep like children — hut he you pitiless. — Dran, (Iran, 
dran ! Fire hums — let your swords he ever tinged with 
blood! — Dran, dran, dran! Work while it is day.” 
The letter was signed “Miinzer, God’s servant against 
the ungodly,” or “Thomas Miinzer, with the sword of 
Gideon.” Leaving Pfeiffer as governor at Miihlhauscn, 
he marched towards Frankcnliauscn, and committed all 
manner of excesses in the country which he traversed. 
The country people, eager for plunder, flocked in crowds 
to his standard. Throughout the districts of Mansfield, 
Stolberg, Sehwarzburg, Hesse, and Brunswick the peas- 
antry rose on masse. The convents of Micholstcin, II- 
senhurg, Walkenried, Rosslcben, and many others in the 
neighborhood of the llartz mountains or in the plains 
of Thuringia, were plundered. At Reinhardsbrnnn, the 
place which Luther had once visited, the tombs of the 
ancient landgraves were violated, and the library de- 
stroyed. Terror spread far and wide. Even at Witten- 
berg some anxiety began to he felt— the doctors who 
had not feared emperors nor pope trembled in presence 
of the madman. Curiosity was all alive to the accounts 
of what was going on, and watched every step in the 
progress of the insurrection. Mclancthon wrote : “ We 
are here in imminent danger. If Miinzer he successful, 
it is all over with us; unless Christ should appear for 
our deliverance. Miinzer’ s progress is marked by more 
than Scythian cruelty. His threats are more dreadful 
than I can tell you.” The elector John, duke George 
of Saxony, the landgrave Philip of Hesse, and duke 
Henry of Brunswick finally united their forces, and sent 
fifteen hundred horsemen and some companies of infan- 
try against the rebels. Milnzcr’s men then numbered 
about eight thousand. A battle was fought May 15, 
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1525, and the insurgents were completely defeated; ac- 
cording to some accounts they lost five tnousand men, 
according to others seven thousand. Frankenbausen 
was taken and plundered. Miinzer, discouraged, hid in 
a bed, feigning to be sick, lie would have escaped, but 
a soldier having found in his travelling-bag a letter by 
count Mansfield, Miinzer was recognised and arrested. 
Being put to the torture, he revealed the names of his 
accomplices; was then taken to Miihlhauscn, where 
Pfeiffer, who had sought to escape, was also a prisoner, 
and the two, together with twenty- four other rebels, 
were beheaded. His numerous writings, all of which 
are still extant, indicate a more than ordinary mind 
and ’"'ill, but they betray also a great lack of sound 
judgment and a want of common-sense. His language 
is often forcibly eloquent, but all his utterances are 
tinged with coarseness and vulgarity. See Molanc- 
thon, Die Historic r. Thome Miintzer, etc. (1525) ; Christ. 
Guil. Aurbacliii Dissertationes oratorio de eloqnentia in- 
epta Thomce Munzeri (Wittenb. 1710); Loseher, Dis- 
sertatio de Muntzeri doctrina et factis (Leips. 17(18)’; 
Strobel, Leben, Schriften u. Lehren Thomd Miintzer's 
(Numb, and Altdorf, 1795); Baczko, Thomas Miinzer 
(Halle and Leips. 1812); Seidemann, Thomas Miinzer 
(Dresden and Leipsie, 1842); Leo, Thomas Miinzer (Ber- 
lin, 185G) ; Evangel. Kirchenzeit. 185G, p. 293; Kapp, 
Xachlese niitzlich. Reformations- Urkund. ii, G13; Cyp- 
rian, Reformations- Urhmden, ii, 339; Walch. Luther’s 
Werke, xvi, 4 sq., 171 sq. ; Frank, Ketzer - Chronik, p. 
187; Scckcndorf, 1 list. LutheranismI, i. 118, 15G, etc.; 
Slcidanus, De statu, etc., lib. v, 1 ; Arnold, Kit chen- u. 
Ketzerhistorie, 1740, i, G29, G74 ; Otting, Annales Ana- 
baptist. 1G72, p. 4, G, 1G, 42; Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. im 
Zeitalter d. Reform, ii, 187, 192, 215, 225; D’Aubigne, 
Hist, of the Ref. in Gernumy and Switzerland, iii, 207 sq. ; 
Hardwick, Hist. Church of the Reformation, p. 252 sq., 
p. 40, n. 1 ; llagenbach, Kirchengesch. iii (4th ed. Leips. 
1870), Lcct. 20; Gieseler, Eccles. Hist. vol. iv (Harper’s 
ed.); Seebohm, Hist. Prof. Revolution, p. 130, 141 sq., 
150 ; Blackwood's Magazine, Feb. 1*47, p. 3*5 sq. ; Zeit- 
schr.f. hist. Theologie , 1858, 18G0. See also Bias ant’s 
Wah. (J.Il.W.) 

Mup'pim (I lob. Muppim’, -""2. peril, contracted 
from in the sense of fights; Sept. Ma/i<pip, 

v. r. 'Otpipiv and ’O 0</u'p, Vulg. Mophim'), a person 
named in Gen. xlvi, 21 as one of the sons of Benjamin 
born before the migration into Egypt; but really a 
grandson born much later, being a son of Becher (q. v.), 
as it would seem from parallel accounts. See Bkn.ia- 
mix. He is doubtless the same elsewhere called Sm> 
pjiupiiam (1 Chron. viii, 5), Siiupiiam (Numb, xxvi, 
30), or Siiuppim (1 Chron. vii, 12). See Jacob. 

Muvatori, Ludovico Antonio, a distinguished 
Italian theologian, archaeologist, and historian, was born 
at Vignola, near Modena, Oct. 21, 1G72. 11 is family 

being in moderate circumstances, his early education 
was neglected. In 1G85, however, lie entered the col- 
lege of the Jesuits, where he distinguished himself 
by his rapid progress. From a very early period his 
predilection for historical and literary pursuits began 
to manifest itself; and having entered into holy or- 
ders in 1G88, without, however, accepting any eccle- 
siastical office, his life was devoted partly to the litera- 
ture of his profession, but mainly to researches in his- 
tory, both sacred and profane, especially the history of 
his native country. He took the degree of doctor in 
1(592; and his reputation for learning attracting the 
notice of Joseph Orsi and Felix Marsigli, lie was on 
their recommendation appointed by Charles Borromeo 
sub-librarian of the Ambrosian Library at Milan. In 
that collection Muratori discovered several inedifed 
MSS, He made extracts from these, and published 
them with notes and comments, under the titles of An- 
ecdota Latina and Anecdota (I rosea (Milan, lt»97 1713, 
4 vols. fob). Some years after he was recalled to Mo- 
dena by the duke Rinaldo, who gave him the situation 
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of librarian of the rich library of the house of Este, a 
place which he retained for the rest of his life. After 
this appointment Muratori devoted himself entirely to 
the study of the Italian records of the Middle Ages; and 
after many years of assiduous labor he produced his 
great work, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores , ab anno cera> 
Christiana 5 500 ad 1500 (28 vols. fol.). The first volume 
of this immense collection was published at Milan in 
1723, and the last appeared in 1751. Several princes 
and noblemen defrayed the expenses of the publication ; 
sixteen of them contributed $4000 each. In this col- 
lection Muratori has inserted, all the chronicles of Italy 
during the Middle Ages which he could discover, most 
of which were inedited, and has accompanied them with 
valuable commentaries. Some of the texts had already 
been published by Grsevius in his Thesaurus A ntiquitu- 
tumet Historiarum Italia but they were mostly confined 
to the last century or two of the period of a thousand 
years embraced by Muratori. While engaged in these 
prodigious labors, he also carried on an active literary 
correspondence with the scholars of the various coun- 
tries of Europe, and contributed essays not nnfrequent- 
lv to the principal historical and literary academies, of 
most of which he was a member. Muratori, however, 
held opinions not always in harmony with those of 
his contemporaries, and became involved in a quarrel 
with several writers by an attack upon the learned 
institutions of the time, and by an advocacy of the 
plan of a republic of the learned in a series of letters 
printed at Venice in 1703, under the name of Lamindo 
Britanio. In theology also he attempted to open a new 
path by his De ingeniorum moderutione in religionis ne- 
gotio (first published at Paris, 1714; German, Coblentz, 
1837). It is in the interests of Ilermesianism (see 
Hermes, Georg), and was republished in Germany. 
Muratori endeavors to show in this work that freedom 
of thought in religious matters maybe tolerated, and to 
what degree this liberty may be exercised. But he excit- 
ed the greatest tumult by his attacks against a society 
whose members pledged their lives to uphold the doc- 
trine of the immaculate conception. A Jesuit, Francis 
Burgi, having entered into a controversy with him on 
this point, .Muratori wrote his I)e superstitione vitamin , 
sice censura voti sanguinarii in honorem immuculutce 
conceptionis Deiparce. No printer dared publish this 
work, which appeared only in 1740 at Venice, pretend- 
ing to have been printed at Milan. He followed it up 
by similar writings, under the alias of Ferdiuandus Val- 
desius. Soon after, however, he reconciled himself with 
the Jesuits by writing the history of their missions in 
Paraguay, for which they showered honors upon him. 
lie also published a collection of the Roman liturgy 
(Rome, 1748, 2 vols. fol.), and opposed the principles of 
the Reformation in his Regolata divozioni de' Cnstiani, 
published under the name of Lamindo Britanio (Venice. 
1747, and often reprinted). This work met with great 
success. Muratori wrote also an abridgment of his dis- 
sertations in Italian, which was published after his death : 
Dissertazioni sopra le Antichit a Italiane (1766, 3 vols. 
4to). He also wrote in Italian, .1 nnali <F Italia dal prin- 
cipio dell' era volgare sino all ’ anno 1750 (1762, 12 vols. 
4to). It is the first general history of Italy that was pub- 
lished, and is a useful book of reference. It has been 
continued by Coppi down to our own times: Amiali 
d'ltalia in contmuazione di quelli del Muratori, dal 1750 
al 1819 (Rome, 1829, 4 vols. 8vo). Another work of 
Muratori is his Xovus Thesaurus veteram Inscriptionum 
(1739,4 vols. l'ol.), in which lie has inserted many inscrip- 
tions unknown to Grnter, Spon, Fabretti, and other ar- 
chaeologists who had preceded him. In seeking after the 
historical records of the Middle Ages, Muratori collected 
also a vast number of documents concerning the social, 
civil, intellectual, and political condition of Italy during 
that long period whose history he transcribed and com- 
mented upon, and he published the whole in seventy- 
five dissertations, Antiquit at es Italiccc medii cevi, sice 
Dissertationes de moribus Italici populi, ab inclinatione 


Romani Imperii usque ad annum 1500 (1738-42, 6 vols. 
fol.). “ I have treated first,” says the author in his pref- 
ace, “ of the kings, dukes, marquises, counts, and other 
magistrates of the Italian kingdom ; after which I have 
investigated the various forms of the political govern- 
ment, and also the manners of the private citizens; the 
freedom and franchises of some classes and the servi- 
tude of others; the laws, the judicial forms, the mili- 
tary system; the arts, sciences, and education; the 
progress of trade and industry; and other matters of 
social and civil history.” His work, entitled Antichita 
Estensi (Modena, 171CM0, 2 vols. fol.), treats of the Fasti 
of the house of Este in its various branches. He also 
wrote several historico-political treatises in support of 
the rights of his sovereign, the duke of Modena, over 
the towns of Ferrara and Comacchio, which had been 
seized by the court of Rome: Questioni Comacchiesi 
(Modena, 1711): — Plena esposizione dei Diritti della 
Casa d'Este sopra la Citta di Comacchio (1712): — Ra- 
gioni della serenissima Casa d'Este sopra Ferrara (1714). 
Among Muratori’s other works we must mention, Go- 
verno politico, medico, ed ecclesiastico della Peste (1720), 
written on the occasion of the plague of Marseilles, and 
showing the methods required to counteract it: — Di- 
fetti della Giurisprudenza (1742), in which he shows 
the defects of judicial forms in most countries: — Mo- 
rale Filosofia (1735): — Instituzioni di publica /elicit a 
(1749) : — Pella, regolata divozione dei Fedeli. In this 
last treatise Muratori, who, though sincerely pious, was 
too enlightened to be superstitious, combated several 
popular devotional practices which were merely exter- 
nal, and recommended in preference internal habits of 
self-examination and prayer. His enemies accused 
him of heresy. Muratori wrote to the pope, Benedict 
XIV, explaining his meaning, and askiug for his judg- 
ment on the matter of contention. That enlightened 
pontiff wrote him a kind letter in answer, telling him 
that “ those passages in his works which were not found 
acceptable to Rome did not touch either the dogma or 
the discipline of the Church : but that had they been 
written by any other person the Roman Congregation 
of the Index would have forbidden them ; which, how- 
ever, had not been done in the case of Muratori’s works, 
because it was well known that he, the pope, shared in 
the universal esteem in which Iris merit was held,” etc. 
Muratori has been truly called the “ father of the his- 
tory of the Middle Ages.” Subsequent historians, such 
as Sismondi and others, are greatly indebted to Mu- 
ratori, without whose previous labors they could not 
have undertaken or completed their works. The char- 
acter of Muratori is clearly seen in his works. Mod- 
est, though learned, indefatigable, intent upon the im- 
provement of mankind, charitable and tolerant, sin- 
cerely religions and strictly moral, he was one of the 
most distinguished and yet most unobtrusive among 
the learned of Italy. In the studies of his own profes- 
sion, as well liturgical and historical as dogmatical and 
even ascetical, Muratori, although he did not follow the 
method of the schools, was hardly less, distinguished 
than if he had made these the pursuit of his life. Some 
of his opinions were regarded with disfavor, if not di- 
rectly condemned, but his honesty stands unquestioned 
alike by Jesuits and Ultramontanes or radical Protes- 
tants. All pay homage to his scholarship and industry 
and integrity. Muratori was also rector of the parish 
of Pomposa at Modena, but his literary occupations did 
not make him neglect his fiock ; he assisted his parish- 
ioners with his advice and his money; he founded 
several charitable institutions, and rebuilt the parish 
church. He died at Modena in 1750. All his writings 
collected make up 46 vols. in folio, 34 in 4to, 13 in 8vo, 
and many more in 12mo. His minor works were col- 
lected and published at Arezzo in 1787, in 19 vols. 4to. 
The best uniform edition of Muratori’s works is that 
published at Venice (1790-1810, 48 vols. 8vo). His 
tomb is in the church of St. Agostino at Modena, near 
that of his illustrious countryman, Sigonio. His life 
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has been written by his nephew, G. F. Mnratori, Vita 
del celebre L. A . Muraton (1750). See Scheliloni, Elogio 
di L. A . Murat ori (1818); Tipaldo, Uiograjia degli Itali- 
uni illustri , s. v. ; Abbe Gouget, in Ant. Gachct d’An- 
tignv, Me moires (Thistoire, etc. (Far. 175G), vol. vi ; Eng- 
lish Cyclop . s. v. 

Muratorian Fragment, also spoken of as Can- 
ox of Mihatori, is a treatise on Biblical MSS. of 
great importance to the history of the N.-T. canon. It 
is believed to have been composed shortly after the pro- 
duction of the .Shepherd of llermas (q. v.), and therefore 
belongs to the second half of the 2d century. It is im- 
portant, first, because of its remote antiquity, and also 
as an evidence as to what writings passed for canonical 
in the Catholic Church of that time. It enumerates as 
such the Gospel of Luke (as the third, the two others 
being presupposed), the Gospel of John, the Acts of 
the Apostles, thirteen Pauline epistles, a letter of .hide, 
two epistles of John, the Apocalypses of John and Peter, 
the latter, however, with contradiction asserted. The 
Epistles of Jacob (James) and Peter are therein omit- 
ted, also the one to the Hebrews, The epistles to the 
Laodieseans and Alexandrians are rejected. The frag- 
ment was noticed by Muratori in his Antiq. Ital. medii 
irvi, iii, 854, and has been reprinted in the Introductions 
to the X. T. of Eichhorn and Guericke, also by Kirch- 
liofer and Crcdner. An exhaustive treatise on the sub- 
ject, with the original text, and a translation of it into 
Greek, by llilgenfeld, is found in the Zeitschrift fur 
v issensck of tlich e Tkeologie, 1872, p. 5G0. See also Giese- 
ler. in Studien u. Kritiken, 1817 and 1856; Hesse, Das 
M nrutorische Fragment untersucht v. erkldrt (Giessen, 
1873); Westcott, ('anon of X. T. (2d ed.), p. 184 sq. ; 
Jiapt. Quar. April. 18(58, p. 282; Amer. Pres. Ilec. Jan. 
1809, p. 100. (J.1I.W.) 

Murcot, Jonx. an English divine of some note, 
was born near the opening of the 17th century, and 
was educated at the C diversity of Oxford. lie wrote 
largely, and yet but little is known of his personal his- 
tory. lie died in 1654. His most important writings 
were collected and published as Theolog. Treatises (1057, 
4to). Wood, in his Athena 1 Oson., speaks of Murcot as 
characterized by “a forward, prating, and pragmatical 
precision.” Thomas Manton held him highly in esteem, 
and speaks of him thus as a preacher: “It were pity 
that the sermons coming from such a warm, affection- 
ate spirit should die away with the breath in which they 
were uttered : as his fruit remainetli (I hope) in the 
hearts of many that heard him, so is it wrapt up iu 
these papers to preserve it from perishing and forgetful- 
ness.” Sec Allibone. Diet. Jirit. and A mer. A uth. s. v. 

Murder (properly which, however, is render- 
ed “slaughter” in the Auth. Ver., from to “kill,” 

tpuvoif. The criminal law of the Israelites naturally 
recognised the distinction between wilful murder ami 
accidental or justifiable homicide (Numb, xxv, 1G sq.), 
although in the legislative language itself the word 
HSn is used for both kinds of manslaughter (see es- 
pecially Numb, xxv, 20; Deut. xix, 3, etc.). Murder 
was invariably visited with capital punishment (Lev. 
xxiv, 17; comp. Gen. ix, 0), without the possibility of 
expiation. Merc homicide (the act of Pl“ - 

Numb, xxxv, 15, or *“22 iini^TX 
T22, Dent, iv, 42) was, however, liable to a forfeiture of 
life according to all ancient national observances. — Wi- 
ner, ii, 105. (See Ewald, Alterthiimer des 1*. Israel, p. 
14*5 -ly4.) Sec P>i,oon- kkvkxck. The principle on 
which the act of taking the life of a human being was 
regarded by the Almighty as a capital offence is stated 
on its highest ground as an outrage — Philo calls it sac- 
rilege — on the likeness of God in man, to be punished 
even when caused by an animal (Gen. ix, 5, G, with 
Bertheau’s note; see also John viii, 41; 1 John iii, 12, 
15; Philo, De Epee. Leg. iii, 15, vol, ii, p. 313). Its 


secondary or social ground appears to be implied in the 
direction to replenish the earth which immediately 
follows (Gen. ix, 7). The exemption of Cain from 
capital punishment may thus be regarded by anticipa- 
tion as founded on the social ground either of expedi- 
ency or of example (Gen. iv, 12, 15). The postdiluvian 
command, enlarged and infringed by the practice of 
blood-revenge, which it seems to some extent to sanc- 
tion, was limited by the Law of Moses, which, while it 
protected the accidental homicide, delined with ad- 
ditional strictness the crime of murder. It prohibited 
compensation or reprieve of the murderer, or his protec- 
tion if he took refuge in the refuge-city, or even at the 
altar of Jehovah, a principle which finds an eminent il- 
lustration in the case of Joab (Exod. xxi, 12, 14; Lev. 
xxiv, 17, 21; Numb, xxxv, 10. 18.21, 31 ; Deut. xix, 1 1, 
13; 2 8am. xvii, 25; xx, 10; 1 Kings ii, 5, G, 31 ; see 
Philo, /.c.; Michaelis, On Laws of Moses, § 132). Blood- 
shed even in warfare was held to involve pollution 
(Numb, xxxv, 33, 34; Deut. xxi, 1, 9; 1 Chron. xxviii, 
3). Philo says that the attempt to murder deserves 
punishment equally with actual perpetration; and the 
Mishna, that a mortal blow intended for another is 
punishable with death; but no express legislation on 
this subject is found in the Law (Philo, l. c.; Mishna, 
Sank, ix, 2). 

No special mention is made in the Law (a) of child- 
murder, (5) of parricide, nor (c) of taking life by poison, 
but its animus is sufficiently obvious in all these cases 
(Exod. xxi. 15, 17; 1 Tim. i. 9; Matt, xv, 4), and the 
third may perhaps be specially intended under the pro- 
hibition of witchcraft (Exod. xxii. 18; see Joseph. A nt. 
iv, 8, 34; Philo, lie Spec. Leg. iii, 17, vol. ii, p. 315). 

It is not certain whether a master who killed his 
slave was punished with death (Exod. xxi. 20; Knobel, 
ad loc.). In Egypt the murder of a slave was punish- 
able with death as an example a fortiori in the case of 
a freeman; and parricide was punished with burning; 
but child-murder, though regarded as an odious crime, 
was not punished with death (Diod. Sic. i, 77). The 
Greeks also, or at least the Athenians, protected the 
life of the slave (Miillor, Dorians, iii, 3, § 4 ; Wilkinson, 
Anc, Eg. ii, 208, 209). 

No punishment is mentioned for suicide attempted 
(comp. 1 Sam. xxxi, 4 sq. ; 1 Kings xvi, 18; Matt, 
xxvii, 5; see 2 Macc. xiv, 41 sq.), nor does any special 
restriction appear to have attached to the property of 
t he suicide (2 Sam. xvii. 23) ; yet Josephus says ( l Tor, iii, 
8. 5) that suicide was dealt with as crime by the Jews. 

Striking a pregnant woman so as to cause abortion 
was punished by a fine; but if it caused her death it 
was punishable with death (Exod. xxi, 23; Joseph. 
A nt. iv, 8, 33). 

If an animal known to be vicious caused the death 
of any one, not only was the animal destroyed, but the 
owner also, if he had taken no steps to restrain it, was 
held guilty of murder (Exod. xxi, 29, 31 ; see Michaelis, 
§ 274, vol. iv, p. 234-5). 

The duty of executing punishment on the murderer 
is in the Law expressly laid on the “ revenger of blood 
but the question of guilt was to be previously decided 
by the Lovitieal tribunal. A strong bar against the 
licence of private revenge was placed by the provision 
which required the concurrence of at least two witnesses 
in any capital question (Numb, xxxv, 19-30; Deut. xvii, 

I 6-12; xix, 12, 17). In regal times the duty of execu- 
tion of justice on a murderer seems to have been as- 
sumed to sonic extent by the sovereign, as well as the 
privilege of pardon (2 Sam. xiii, 39; xiv, 7, 11 : 1 Kings 
ii, 34). During this period also the practice of assassi- 
nation became frequent, especially in the kingdom of 
Israel. Among inodes of effecting this object may be 
mentioned the murder of Benhadad of Damascus by 
llazacl by means of a wet cloth (l Kings xv, 27 ; xvi. 
9; 2 Kings viii. 15; see Thenius, ad loc.; Jalm, I list . 
i. 137 : corap. 2 Kings x, 7 ; xi, 1, 1G; xii, 20; xiv, 5; 
| xv, 14, 25,30). 
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It was lawful to kill a burglar taken at night in the 
act, but unlawful to do so after sunrise (Exod. xxii, 2, 
3). 

The Korau forbids child-murder, and allows blood- 
revenge, but permits money-compensation for blood- 
shed (ii, 21; iv, 72; xvii, 230, ed. Sale). — Smith. See 
Manslayer. 

MURDER, Christian Laws concerning. In civil 
law murder is termed the killing of a human being of 
malice aforethought , and the crime thus committed is 
in most countries punishable by death. In the United 
States there are several states in favor of life imprison- 
ment, and in Sweden capital puuishment is no longer 
meted out. Murder is defined by Coke thus: “When 
a person of sound memory and discretion unlawfully 
killcth any reasonable creature in being, and under the 
king’s peace, with malice aforethought, either express 
or implied.” Almost every word in this definition has 
been the subject of discussion in the numerous cases 
that have occurred in the law-courts. The murderer 
must be of sound memory or discretion; i. e. he must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and not a lunatic 
or idiot. The act must be done unlawfully, i. e. it 
must not be in self-defence, or from other justifiable 
cause. The person killed must be a reasonable creat- 
ure, and hence killing a child in the womb is not mur- 
der, but is punishable in another way. See Infanti- 
cide. The essential thing in murder is that it be done 
maliciously and deliberately ; and hence in cases of hot 
blood and scuffling the offence is generally manslaugh- 
ter only. Killing by duelling is thus murder, for it is 
deliberate. It is not necessary, in order to constitute 
murder, that the murderer kill the man he intended, 
provided he had a deliberate design to murder some 
one. Thus if one shoots at A and misses him, but kills 
B, this is murder, because of the previous felonious in- 
tent, which the law transfers from one to the other. So 
if one lays poison for A, and B, against whom the poi- 
soner had no felonious intent, takes it and is killed, this 
is murder. The murderer is here regarded as hostis 
humani generis. “Anciently,” Blackstone says, “the 
name of murder, as a crime, was applied only to the se- 
cret killing of another, which the word mo'erda signifies 
in the Teutonic language.” Among the ancient Goths 
in Sweden and Deumark the whole vill or neighborhood 
was punished for the crime, if the murderer was not dis- 
covered. The Roman Catholic Church stands accused 
of encouraging murder in various instances. Though 
no doubt the Church has frequently been held responsible 
where the individual acted of his own will and accord, 
it is yet apparent, from various ecclesiastical actions, that 
the Church of Rome has taken a peculiar view of this 
subject. Thus the clergy (q. v.) were at times exempt- 
ed from severe punishment for this crime. In England 
the statute for the “ Benefit of Clergy” was only abol- 
ished by George IV (7 and 8, c. 28). The murder of 
heretics has frequently been encouraged in the Romish 
Church, as witness the slaughter of St. Bartholomew 
(q. v.). Pope Urban II stands accused beyond dispute 
of having encouraged murder; and in the 15th century, 
when those of the Romanists who desired reform urged 
the Council of Florence and of Constance in vain to 
condemn the monstrous teachings of Jean Petet (see 
Monstrelet, The Eight Principles of J. Petet, li, c. xxxix), 
who in ambiguous writing had vindicated as just and 
lawful most foul and treacherous murder, and in this 
vindication laid down “ principles utterly subversive of 
human society; principles which would let loose man- 
kind upon each other, like wild beasts; principles in 
direct violation of one of the commandments of God, 
and in plain, bold opposition to every principle, and to 
the whole religion of Christ” — the council not only did 
not condemn these monstrous tenets, but declared them 
simply “moral and philosophical opinions, not of faith,” 
and therefore out of the province of the Church and of 
the council (Milman, Hist, of Latin Christianity, vii, 
508). In the 16th century indulgences were freely 


granted the clergy for murder committed, and the price 
fixed at $20 to the dean, and $55 to a bishop or abbot 
(see Barnum, Romanism , p. 5G6). Statisticians have 
prepared comparative lists of the crime of murder com- 
mitted in Roman Catholic and Protestant countries. 
We insert here one of these, as these statistics exhibit 
plainly the moral results of the Romish and Protestant 
systems. The Rev. M. Hobart Seymour gives in his 
Evenings with the Romanists an introductory chapter on 
“the moral results of the Romish system,” which em- 
bodies various statistics respecting crime drawn directly 
from official returns in the several countries named. 
Thus the comparative numbers of committals (or trials) 
for murder as given by Mr. Seymour for each million 
of the population, according to the censuses next pre- 
ceding 1854, were these: 

Protestant England 4 to the million. 

Roman Catholic Belgium IS “ “ 

“ “ Ireland 19 “ “ “ 

“ “ Sardinia 20 “ “ 4i 

“ “ Prance 31 “ “ “ 

“ “ Austria 36 “ “ “ 

“ “ Lombardy 45 “ “ “ 

“ “ Tuscany 56 “ “ “ 

“ “ Bavaria 6S “ “ “ 

“ “ Sicily 90 “ “ “ 

“ “ Papal States 113 “ “ “ 

“ “ Naples 174 “ “ “ 

The New- Englander for July, 1869, and January, 1870, 
contains some additional statistics and later statements 
on this subject from official returns. These give the 
following proportion of convictions for murder and at- 
tempts at murder, and for infanticide, in England and 
France in the year 1865-6 : 

England, If convictions to the million for mardcr, etc. 

France, 12 convictious to the million. 

Englaud, 5 convictions to the million for iufauticide. 

France, 10 eouvictions to the million. 

The returns of suicides in England and France for the 
four years 1862-5 give the following yearly average : 

England, 64 suicides to the million. 

France, 127 suicides to the milliou. 

There were in the Papal States in 1867, according to 
official (French) returns, 186 murders to each million of 
the population. Mr. Seymour furnishes also various 
statistics showing the immorality of Roman Catholic 
cities and countries in Europe to be decidedly greater 
than that of similar Protestant cities and countries, and 
often twice, thrice, etc., as great, and says: “Name any 
Protestant country or city in Europe, and let its depths 
of vice and immorality be measured and named, and I 
will name a Roman Catholic country or city whose 
depths of vice and immorality are lower still.” Mr. 
Seymour’s statistics, though widely published, have 
stood for years unimpeached. In April, 1869, it is true, 
The Catholic World attempted to break the force of his 
argument by citing the case of Protestant Stockholm, 
which it alleged that Mr. Seymour wilfully suppressed, 
and where, according to it, the rate of illegitimate births 
to the whole number of births “ is over fifty to the hun- 
dred — quite equal to that of Vienna." To this the Xew- 
Englander of January, 1870, replies : “ It seems to us suf- 
ficient to say, first, that the statement of the Catholic 
World is untrue. At the time of Air. Seymour’s state- 
ment the official return of illegitimacy in Stockholm 
was twenty-nine per cent., which is considerably less 
than ‘ over fifty to the hundred.’ Secondly, that the 
following eleven Roman Catholic cities were worse than 
the notoriously worst of all Protestant cities : Paris, 33 
per cent.; Brussels, 35; Munich, 48; Vienna, 51 ; Lai- 
bach, 38; Brunn, 42; Lintz, 46; Prague, 47 ; Lemberg, 
47 ; Klagenfort, 56 ; Griitz, 65.” The official statistics 
of Germany, as given in the Xew-Englander for Janu- 
ary, 1870, show an average of 117 illegitimate births in 
every 1000 births in the Protestant provinces, and of 
186 in 1000 in the Roman Catholic provinces; those of 
Austria gave for the Roman Catholic provinces in 1866 
an average of 215 illegitimate births in every 1000 births, 
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and in the mixed provinces (containing 9 up to 83 per 
cent, of Koman Catholics, the remainder Protestants, 
Greeks, etc.) an average of GO in every 1000. The 
average number of illegitimate births in every 1000 
births for the various nations of Europe is as follows: 

PROTESTANT. ROMAN OATIIOMC. 

Denmark 110 Baden 1G2 

England, Scotland, aud Bavaria 225 

Wales 07 Belgium 72 

Holland (:t5 per c. It. C.) 40, France 75 

Prussia, with Saxony aud German Austria 1S1 

Hanover S3,Italy [defective] 51 

Sweden, with Norway ... 90 Spam [defective] 55 

Switzerland(41perc.K.C.) 55; 

Wurteinberg (between li. 
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Taking the average birth-rate in Europe — 1 a year for 
every 28 of the population — the returns in Italy show 
that more than one fourth of the births fail to be regis- 
tered ; and the ollieial returns for Spain are notoriously 
untrustworthy. If. has been said that the official returns 
for Ireland gave only 3.8 per cent, of illegitimate births, 
and most of this in the Protestant counties; but the 
registrar-general complains that many births and deaths 
are not registered; and the comparison of 1 birth only 
for every 42 of the population as returned, with the av- 
erage European birth-rate of 1 in 28. would imply that 
nearly one third of the births in Ireland are unregistered. 
The percentage of illegitimate births in Italy, Spain, and 
Ireland may therefore be much larger than the imperfect 
ollieial returns indicate, and is of course untrustworthy. 
Other statistics of immorality are also given in the 
Xew-Englaneler, but we have not room to quote here 
further, and refer our readers interested in a compara- 
tive statement of the moral influences of Protestantism 
and humanism to the periodicals cited. 

Murdock, David, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in the village of Bonhill, in Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland, in 1801. 1 1 is father was a stone-cutter, who 

often labored with the friends of Hugh Miller. David 
possessed indomitable energy, and obtained for himself 
a thorough and accomplished education. lie graduated 
at Glasgow University; studied theology in the theolog- 
ical school of the Scottish Independents; and was li- 
censed and ordained in Glasgow, according to the forms 
of the Scottish Congregationalists, about the year 1831. 
Ilis lirst charge was the parish of Cambuslang, near 
( Glasgow, a place memorable for the wonderful preach- 
ing ofWhitefleld. In 1*34 he accepted an appointment 
from the Colonial Missionary Society as a missionary 
to Canada, and on his arrival in that country he resided 
principally at Hath, preaching as a supply to the desti- 
tute and feeble churches of that region. In 1837, about 
the time of the Patriot War, he left Canada, and was set- 
tled as the successor of Dr. McMaster at Ballston Cen- 
tre, X. Y.; in 184*2 lie accepted a call to Catskill as suc- 
cessor to the. Kcv. Dr. Porter. In 1851 he accepted a 
call to the First Presbyterian Church in Elmira, N. Y., 
where he labored until his death, June 13, 18G1. Dr. 
M unlock was emphatically a man of the people. In the 
pulpit, in the lecture-room, on the platform, he was in- 
deed pre-eminent. lie was a great reader, and especially 
a profound scholar in the sciences. He was eminently 
successful as an essayist. An article by him on Can- 
ning and ( 'Jta linns, in the Presb. Quart . Renew, is one 
of power. .See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 18G2, p. 
189. (.1. L. S.) 

Murdock, James, D.D., one of the profoundest 
religious and ecclesiastical scholars of the United States, 
a bright ornament of the Congregational body, was born 
(it cstbrook, Conn., Feb. 16, 1776, of Irish descent. He 
was left an orphan at the age of fourteen ; but he strug- 
gled with his fate, and finally succeeded in making his 
way to Yale College, where he graduated in 1797. lie 
then took tip the study of theology under the well- 
known Congregational theologian, Dr. Timothy Dwight. 
Instead of entering at once the ministry, he decided to 


1 teach for a while, and became successively preceptor of 
Hopkins grammar school in New Haven, and of the Onei- 
da Academy, now Hamilton College, at Clinton, N. Y. 
In January, 1801, he was admitted to the ministry, and 
June 23, 1802, was ordained pastor over the congre- 
gation at Princeton, Mass. In 1815 he removed from 
that place to become professor of languages in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. In 1819 he exchanged this posi- 
tion for the Brown professorship of sacred rhetoric and 
ecclesiastical history in the theological seminary at An- 
dover, Mass., and this post he held until 1822, when he 
removed to New Ilaven to devote himself altogether to 
special studies in ecclesiastical history and Oriental lit- 
erature, which he prosecuted with a youthful zest beyond 
bis fourscore years. He died at Columbus, Miss., Aug. 

10, 1856. Dr. Murdock did the literary world great 
service by his superior English version of Mosheiin's 
Church History. He published likewise, with great ac- 
ceptance, Musheim’s Commentaries on the A ffairs of the 
Christians before Constantine. .See Momikim. Dr. Mur- 
dock published a translation of the Peshito-Syriac N. 
T. (N. Y. 1851, 8vo). Ilis miscellaneous productions 
were numerous and able. It was his temper to make 
fundamental researches, and to press his investigations 

I into original sources. While at Andover he published 
j Two Discourses on the Atonement. Later he brought out 
an English version of Miinsclior’s Elements of Dogmatic 
Hist. (1830), and sketches of Modem Philos. (184*2). lie 
also edited Milman's Hist, of Christianity (N. Y. 1841), 
and brought out a collection of his Sermons, one of which, 
on the atonement, attracted much attention. He was 
also a frequent contributor to periodicals, especially to 
the Church Rerietc, and this well-known quarterly did 
itself the honor to ignore its denominational boundaries 
(Protestant Episcopal) and furnish a pretty full account 
of the doctor shortly after his decease (see below). Dr. 
Murdock was president of the “Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences,” vice-president of the ‘•Connecti- 
cut Philosophical Society,” and one of the founders of 
the “American Oriental Society.” See Erie f Memoirs 
of the Class of 1797 (Yale), by Thomas Day; Church 
, llev. Jan. 1857, ai t. ii. (J. 11. W.) 

Muret(us), Marc Anthony, a celebrated Roman 
Catholic scholar, best known by his philosophical writ- 
ings, was born at Muret, a village near Limoges, in 
France, April 11, 1526, of a good family. But little be- 
yond this is known of his early lile. When about eight- 
een we And him studying at Agens, under Scaliger, who 
interested himself in Murotiis, and ever cherished the 
highest opinion of his pupil. In 1552 lie delivered in the 
church of the Bernardins his first oration, De dignitate 
ac pnestantia studii theologici. lie was at this time 
teaching philosophy and law at Paris, but evidently 
leaning towards the sacred ministry. Accused of im- 
moral practices, he was finally obliged to quit Paris, and 
he led for some time a roaming life. He went to dif- 
ferent places, everywhere commanding for a time the 
respect of his followers by his vast and varied erudition, 
but his immoral tendencies would ever compromise him. 
and he was soon ignored by his associates. About 1560 
Muretus found employment under cardinal Esteat Koine, 
and from that time he is believed to have led a more reg- 
ular life. In 1562 lie attended his patron on a visit to 
Paris, and there remained, and was prevailed upon to 
lecture on Aristotle’s Ethics, which lie did with singular 
applause up to 1567. After that he taught civil law. 
In 1576 he entered holy orders, and is believed to have 
j become both priest aud Jesuit. He died June 4, 1585. 

I He was made a citizen of Borne, probably by pope Grcg- 
! ory XIII, who esteemed him very highly. Murctiis’s 
theology is questioned, and he is believed to have cher- 
ished deistieal views. See Niceron, Me moires, vol. 
xxvii. s. v. ; Bezc, Hist. Eccles. iv, 534 ; Yitrae, Eloge de 
Muret ; Xcw Gen. Ring. Diet. (Loud. 1798). xi, 138, 141 ; 

11. -ilium, Jut rod. to the Literature of Europe (Harper’s 
, ed.), i. 247, 257, 356; Pve Smith, Outlines of Theol. p. 

111. (J.ll.W.) 
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Murillo, Bartolome Esteban, the Titian of 
Spanish art, was born Jan. 1, 1618, at Pilas, a small 
hamlet about five leagues from Seville. Developing 
at an early age a wonderful proficiency in drawing, he 
was placed under the instruction of his maternal un- 
cle, Juan del Castillo, a distinguished historical painter 
of Seville, who was the preceptor of some of the greatest 
artists of the Spanish school. In 1642, Murillo, hav- 
ing heard of the fame of Diego Velasquez of Madrid, 
which at this period had reached its zenith, was filled 
with a desire to study under that master, and conse- 
quently journeyed to Madrid, where he presented him- 
self before Velasquez, who, perceiving his merit, not 
only took Murillo into his academy, hut procured for him 
the privilege of copying the masterpieces of Rubens, Ti- 
tian, and Vandyck in the royal collection. Here he 
passed three years in hard study; and in 1645 he re- 
turned to Seville, where his first work was painted in 
fresco for the convent of St. Francis. It was a picture 
consisting of sixteen compartments, in one of which is 
his celebrated production of St. Thomas de Villanueva 
distributing A bus to the Sick ami the Poor. At the prin- 
cipal altar of the same convent is a large picture of the 
Jubilee of the Porciuncula, representing Christ bearing 
his cross, and the Virgin interceding for the supplicauts, 
with a group of angels of most extraordinary beauty. 
These pictures created so much enthusiasm among his 
countrymen that his fame was at once established, and 
he immediately received a commission from the mar- 
quis of Villamansique to paint a series of five pictures 
from the life of David, the landscape backgrounds of 
which were to be executed by Ignacio Iriate, an emi- 
nent landscape-painter of Seville. There was a dispute 
between the two artists as to which part of the pictures 
should be first completed, Murillo holding very rightly 
that the backgrounds should be first painted; to this 
Iriate demurred, and the consequence was Murillo un- 
dertook to do the whole himself, which he did, changing 
the life of David to that of Jacob, and producing the 
famous pictures now in the possession of the marquis 
de Santiago at Madrid. In the same collection are two 
others of his finest works, St. Francis Xavier, and St. 
Joseph with the young Saviour. The cathedral of Se- 
ville contains several of his great pictures, among which 
are St. Antonio with the Holy Infant, a glory of angels 
and a remarkably fine architectural background, the 
Immaculate Conception, and portraits of several arch- 
bishops of Seville. From the St. Anthony picture the 
figure of the saint was cut in 1874, and brought for sale 
to this country ; but, falling into the hands of a well- 
informed party, it was returned, and placed where it 
properly belongs. The Hospital of Charity contains 
three admired works, Moses striking the Rock ; Christ 
feeding the five thousand, and one of St. John supporting 
a poor old man, aided by an angel, upon whom the saint 
looks with a beautiful expression of reverence and grati- 
tude. The altar-piece of the Conception, in the church 
of San Felipe Neri at Cadiz, and a picture of St. Cathar- 
ine at the Capuchins, are not only noteworthy for their 
beauty, but the latter is considered by many as his finest 
work, although Murillo himself always preferred his 
St. Thomas de Villanueva at Seville. In the chapel of 
the Nuns of the Angel at Granada is one of his most 
celebrated pictures, representing the Good Shepherd. 
Space does not admit of a full list of ■Murillo’s works, 
but as a painter of religious subjects he ranks hardly 
second to Raphael. His pictures of the Virgin, saints, 
Magdalens, and of Christ, are all so characteristically 
beautiful and refined, so pure and chaste, that he can be 
said to have followed no given style, though the color- 
ing of Titian is perceptible in his works. It is a curi- 
ous fact that in all Murillo’s pictures of the Virgin he 
has never displayed her feet, which in every instance 
are covered with almost faultless drapery, as if the 
charms of the holy Mother were too sacred to be made 
the subject of illustration. This can be said of no other 
religious painter, and evinces a proof of the purity with 


which Murillo looked upon his art. In 1660 Murillo 
founded an academy of art in Seville, and was appointed 
its president, in which office he continued until the year 
1682, when he died; his death having been hastened by 
a fall from a scaffold while engaged in painting the St. 
Catharine at Cadiz. In the National Gallery of Great 
Britain are a Holy Family, and a St. John and the Lamb. 
Dulwich Gallery contains, among others, Christ with the 
Lamb; Mystery of the Immaculate Conception ; Jacob 
and Rachel; Adoration of the Magi; Two Angels; and 
a small Immaculate Conception. The Louvre contains 
a considerable number; the Pinakothek of Munich has 
some, and in the United States there are supposed to 
be a few of his works also. See Engl. Cyclop, s. v. ; 
Scott, Murillo and the Spanish School of Painting (Lond. 
1873, 1 vol. 4to) ; Stirling, Annals of the Artists of 
Spain; Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the Madonna (Lond. 
1857, 1 vol. 8vo), p. 34, 36, 43, 46, 49, etc. ; Jameson and 
Eastlake, History of Our Lord (Lond. 1864, 2 vols.8vo), 
i, 138, 153, 155, 167, 273, 285, 292, etc.; ii, 93, 343, 380; 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, s. v. ; Davies, Life 
of B. E. Murillo (1819); Biographies of Eminent Men 
from the 13 tli Century, vol. ii; Tytler (Miss), The Old 
Masters (Bost. 1874), p. 230; Fraser's Magazine, April, 
1846; Blackwood's Magazine, 1845, ii, 420; 1849, i, 73, 
184; 1853, ii, 103 ; 1870, ii, 133. 

Murimuth (or Merimuth), Adam, an English 
divine of note, flourished in the second half of the 14th 
century successively as canon and prebend of St. Paul’s, 
canon of Exeter, and prebend of Lincoln. He died 
about 1380. He published Chronica in Temporibus in 
two parts (pt. i, 1303-6; pt. ii, 1336-80). See Allibone, 
Did. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, s. v. 

Muris, Jean pe, a learned French ecclesiastic who 
flourished in the first half of the 14th century (about 
1310-45), is noted as the author of a valuable treatise 
on music, which is entitled Speculum Musicce. An 
abridgment of this work was also published. 

Murmuring (n:?1?rt,Exod.xvi, 7 sq.; yoyyuapog), 
a complaint made for wrong supposed to have been re- 
ceived. Paul forbids murmuring (1 Cor. x, 10), as did 
also the wise man in the Apocrypha (Wisd. i, 11). God 
severely punished the Hebrews who murmured in the 
desert, and was more than once on the point of forsak- 
ing them, and even of destroying them, had not Moses 
appeased his anger by earnest prayer (Numb, xi, 33, 34 ; 
xii; xiv, 30, 31; xvi, 3; xxi, 4-6; Psa. Ixxviii, 30). — 
Calmet. See Resignation. 

Murmuring, “ as a sign of disapproval or pleasure,” 
says Walcott, “ was once common in British churches.” 
Bishop Burnet and bishop Spratt were both hummed 
when preaching at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Bur- 
net sat down and enjoyed it, rubbing his face with his 
handkerchief; but Spratt, stretching out his hand, cried, 
“ Peace, peace ; I pray you, peace.” At Cambridge a 
witty preacher, in the time of queen Anne, addressed 
his congregation at St. Mary’s as “Hum et hissimi 
auditores.” At Hereford this unseemly practice, which 
greeted every person arriving late in the choir, was pro- 
hibited ( Sacred Archaeology , p. 394). 

Murner, Thomas, a noted German satirist and 
most decided opponent of the Reformation, was born in 
Strasburg Dec. 24, 1475. He early entered a Fran- 
ciscan monastery, and then studied at the principal 
universities of Europe, devoting himself particularly to 
theology and philosophy, and quickly gained a reputa- 
tion for ability, marred, however, by a want of earnest- 
ness and a quarrelsome disposition. At Paris he acquired 
the degree of A.M., and in 1506 the emperor Maximil- 
ian nominated him poeta laureatns. He lost a place in 
the conventual Latin school of Strasburg by his invec- 
tive against Wimpfcling, and afterwards led an un- 
steady life, preaching for some time at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (1512). At this time he battled against the 
clerical crimes and abuses, generally incurring the dis- 
pleasure of his congregation by the coarse personalities 
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of hia sermons. He was successively expelled from 
Freiburg, Treves, and Venice. In 1512 be edited bis 
J\'a rrenbesch vurung, of which his I ter Schelmen Zunft 
(Frankfort, 1512> may be regarded as a continuation. 
These works, which show considerable satirical talents, 
are remarkable imitations of Sebastian Brandt’s celebra- 
ted poem, called Xarrensch iff. In his Gduchmutt (Basle, 
151ft ^ be ridicules the effeminate manhood of some of 
his contemporaries; and in his Logica memorativu, or 
Chart iludium logica , and in his Ludus studmtiinn Fri- 
burgensium he proves himself a predecessor of the re- 
nowned pedagogue, Basedow, trying to show how logic 
and prosody may be studied to advantage at different 
games. In 1519 he seems to have resumed his func- 
tions in the conventual school of Strasburg, and made 
himself conspicuous as one of the most virulent oppo- 
nents of the Ucformation. When I ledio and Capito were 
preaching at Strasburg, Murncr opposed them violently 
(see Hot linger, J/elvetische Kirchengesch. iii, 145). As 
ambassador of the bishop of Strasburg, he afterwards 
attended the Diet at Nuremberg to accuse the Council 
of Strasburg (Sicilian, vol. iv). lie opposed Luther’s 
book, .1 n den Adel deutscher Xation, by a work of simi- 
lar title, .1 n den grossmiichtigsten wul durchlauchtigs- 
ten A del deutscher Xation, dass sie den christlichen Glnu- 
ben brschinnen u-ider den ZerstOrer des Glaubens Chris- 
ti , Martinum Luther, einen Verfdhrer der einfdltigen 
Christen. Although he translated Luther’s Letter 
against I ferny VIII, and his Bubylonische Gefangen- 
schaft from Latin into German, he rejected all his 
teachings entirely, lie called Luther a Catilina, and 
received himself the name of Lvtheromastix. Accord- 
ing, to a letter of Luther to Brismann, Murncr left the 
monastery (I)e Wette, ii, 58). This statement, how- 
ever, is incorrect. In 1523 Murncr repaired to England, 
in compliance with an invitation from Henry VIII, but 
troubles in his convent compelled him to return. Some 
of his writings against the Reformation had already 
been burned by order of the Diet of Worms. To elude 
the vigilance of the authorities he established a press 
of his own, which, however, was destroyed by a mob, 
together with his house. lie was compelled to flee to 
Switzerland, whence lie was in time likewise expelled. 
Ills most celebrated satirical work is entitled Von dem 
grossen Lutherischen Xarren (Strasburg, 1522; new edi- 
tion by Henry Kurtz, Zurich, 1848), which was answered 
by Murnarus Leriethus vnlgo dictus Ilalbnarr oder 
Gansprediger. The latter part of his personal history is 
not known, although he is supposed to have lived in 
misery, and to have died at Heidelberg about 153G. 
See Waldau, Xachricht. r. Thom. Murner Leben und 
Bch rift en ; Panzer, Annales d. deutsch. Lift.; liuehat, 
Ilistoire de la Reform, de la Suisse ; Yung, Gesch. d. Re- 
form. ii. Strasburg, p. 238 sip; Hagen, Deutschland's liter, 
vnd relig. Verhiiltnisse im Ileformations-zeitalter, ii, Gl, 
183 sip; llagcnbach, Kirchengesch. vol. iii; For. Qu. 
xx, 74. 

Muipliy, James, D.D., a minister of the (Dutch) 
Reformed Church, was born near Rhinebcck, X. Y., in 
1788; graduated at New Brunswick Theological Semi- 
nary, 1814 ; and was pastor of several Reformed church- 
es, chiotly in the valley of the Mohawk and in Herkimer 
County, X. Y. ; and died in 1857 at Frankfort, where he 
was then pastor. He was an evangelical preacher of 
superior abilities, fond of study, and particularly of 
classical and scientific pursuits. His volume entitled 
Geology consistent with the Bible is a creditable monu- 
ment of his proficiency in that department of natural 
science, up to the period of its dale, lie was prominent 
in the. councils of the Church, and for many years was 
an active trustee of Union College. (\V. J. R. T.) 

Murrain ("^l, de'ber, destruction, especially bv a 
“ pestilenop,” as the word is elsewhere rendered; plur. 
“plagues” in llos. xiii, 14), the fifth plague with which 
the Egyptians were visited when they held the He- 
brews in bondage (Exod. ix, 3). Sec Plagues of 


Egypt. This consisted in some distemper that resulted 
in a sudden and dreadful mortality among the cattle in 
the field, including horses, asses, camels, oxen, and 
sheep. It was, however, confined to the Egyptian cat- 
tle, and to those that were in the field; for though the 
cattle of the Hebrews breathed the same air, and drank 
the same water, and fed in the same pastures, not a 
creature of theirs died (Exod. ix, G). The Egyptian 
cattle that survived in the sheds, and were afterwards 
sent into the fields, were destroyed by the succeeding 
storm of lire and hail. Wilkinson has observed (.Inc. 
Eg. i, 48, 49) that “ the custom of feeding some of their 
herds in sheds accords with the. scriptural account of 
the preservation of the cattle which had been ‘brought 
home’ from the field; and explains the apparent con- 
tradiction of the destruction of 1 all the cattle of Egypt’ 
by the murrain, and the subsequent destruction of the 
cattle by the hail (Exod. ix, 3, 19. 20); those which 
‘ were in the field’ alone having suffered from the pre- 
vious plague, and those in the stalls or ‘houses’ having 
been preserved.” In the grievous murrain, and in the 
grievous hail, many, if not all, the war-horses must 
have escaped, as they were not ‘in the field,’ but in the 
‘stables or houses’ (Exod. xiv, 27, 28; xv, 21).’’ See 
Stall. In the Description de TEgypte (xvii, P2G), it 
is said that murrain breaks out from time to time in 
Egypt with so much severity that they are compelled 
to send to Syria or the islands of the Archipelago for a 
new supply of oxen. It is also stated (ib. p. G2) that, 
since about the year 1786 a disease very much dimin- 
ished the number of oxen, they began to make use of 
the buffalo in their place for watering the fields, and 
the practice is continued in later times. See Pesti- 
lence. 

Murray, Alexander (1), D.D., an eminent Scotch 
divine, noted as an Orientalist, was born at Dunkittcrick, 
Oct. 22, 1775, of very humble parentage, and therefore 
enjoyed scarcely any educational advantages in early 
life. It was not till he had reached his sixth year that 
lie was taught the alphabet of his mother-tongue. “His 
father” (a shepherd), says his biographer, “in that year 
laid out a halfpenny in the purchase of a catechism, and 
from the letters and syllables on the face of the book lie 
began to teach his son the elements of learning. It 
was however emphatically ‘ a good book,’ and only to 
he handled on Sundays or other suitable occasions; it 
was therefore commonly locked up, and throughout the 
winter the old man, who had himself bec-n taught read- 
ing and writing in his youth, drew for his son the fig- 
ures of the letters in his written hand on the board of 
an old wool-card with the black end of a burned heather- 
stem. In this way young Murray was initiated into 
literature; and working continually with his hoard and 
brand, he soon became a reader and writer. The cate- 
chism was at length presented, and in a month or so he 
could read the easier parts of it. In the summer of 

1782 he got a Psalin-book, then a New Testament, and 
at last a Bible, a book which he had heard read every 
night at family worship, which he often longed to get 
hold of, but which he was never allowed to open or 
even touch. He now rend constantly, and having a 
good memory, he remembered well and would repeat 
numerous psalms and large portions of Scripture. In 

1783 his reading and memory had become tlie wonder 
of the rustic circle in which he lived, and a wish began 
to be generally entertained that lie should lie sent to 
school.” An uncle of the boy, attracted by the precoc- 
ity of the youth, finally sent him to Galloway school 
in his ninth year. He remained there for a while only, 
and was then obliged to return home to help his father 
in the fields. In 1790, however, he found means to re- 
sume his studies, and he made his way rapidly there- 
after. In 1794, being then already master of the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, anil French, which he had mainly ac- 
quired without an instructor, lie was brought to the 
notice of the Rev. Dr. Baird, of Edinburgh. This learn- 
ed gentleman interested himself in Murray, and his sub- 
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sequent progress was made comparatively easy. In the 
course of two years lie obtained a bursary, or exhibition, 
in the University of Edinburgh ; and never relaxing in 
Iiis pursuit of knowledge, he soon made himself ac- 
quainted with all the European languages, and having 
formed the design of tracing up all the languages of 
mankind to one source, he began a work by which he 
will be known in the literary world. But though it 
is distinguished by profound and various learning, it is 
both imperfect and posthumous. It appeared under 
the auspices of the liev. Dr. Scot of Corstorphine, and 
is entitled A History of the European Languages, or 
Researches into the Affinities of the Teutonic , Greek, Cel- 
tic, Sclavonic , and Indian Nations (1813). An extensive 
acquaintance with these languages convinced Murray 
that all the European languages were closely connect- 
ed; and in the work now named it was his object to 
show that they all derive from and may be traced to 
nine euphonic primitives, which primitives he states to 
be “ ag, bag, dwag, gwag, lag, mag, nag, rag, and swag.” 
“ By the help of these nine words and their compounds,” 
he says, “all the European languages have been form- 
ed.” The work was, however, nothing but a most des- 
perate and unsuccessful attempt at generalization. Dr. 
Noah Webster says tliat “it presents one of the most 
singular medleys of truth and error, of sound observa- 
tion and visionary opinions, that has ever fallen under 
my (Webster’s) notice” (I’ref. to his Diet. [ed. 1852], p. 
Ixxiv). By the advice of his friends he prosecuted the 
studies necessary for the Church; was finally ordained; 
and in Dec., 1803, Murray was appointed assistant and 
successor to Dr. Mnirhead, minister of Urr, in the stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright, a charge to which he in 1808 
succeeded as full stipendiary, lie still, however, con- 
tinued his philological pursuits. In 1811 an incident 
occurred which brought him into prominent notice as 
a linguist : on the recommendation of Mr. Salt, envoy 
to Abyssinia, he was applied to by the marquis Welles- 
ley as perhaps the only person in the British dominions 
qualified to translate a letter, written in Gecz, from the 
governor of Tigre to his Britannic majesty; and he 
performed the task in the most satisfactory way. The 
following year a vacancy occurred in the chair of 
Oriental languages in the University of Edinburgh, 
and, as suited to Murray’s tastes and habits, he was 
invited to fill it in order to bring him to Edinburgh, 
where his literary labors could be both estimated and 
enjoyed. He was elected on the 8th of July, 1812; on 
the 15th the university conferred on him the degree of 
doctor in divinity; and on the 26th of August he was 
formally inducted to the chair. He began to lecture 
on the 31st of October following. Soon after that he 
published, for the use of his students, a small work en- 
titled Outlines of Oriented Philology (1812), which is 
known to have been both composed and prepared for 
publication after his arrival in Edinburgh : the subject 
indeed was perfectly familiar to him. He continued to 
teach his class with little interruption till the end of 
February or the beginning of March, his health then 
failing him; and he lived but a little while to enjoy 
the distinctions which had just come in recognition 
of his industry and talent. He died April 15, 1813. 
His body was interred in the Gray Friars’ church-yard, 
at the north-west corner of the church. His acquire- 
ments as a linguist pointed him out to Constable, the 
well-known publisher, as a fit person to superintend 
a new edition of Bruce’s Travels ; and in the prepara- 
tion of that work he was employed for about three 
years, from September, 1802, Murray residing during 
that time chiefly at Kinnaird House, where he bad ac- 
cess to the papers left by the traveller. He was also at 
different times employed in contributing to the Edin- 
burgh Review, and other periodicals, evincing by his 
writings not only a superior linguistic knowledge, but 
also much reading and study in other fields of learning. 
It has been well said that, laboring under so many diffi- 
culties in early life, his acquirements were simply pre- 


paratory to the work which he might have accomplished, 
and that he was taken away just as he had completed 
the preparation for valuable work. See Chambers, Biog. 
Diet, of Eminent Scotchmen, div. vi, p. 72-77 : Pursuit 
of Knowledge under Difficidties, vol. i ; Scot. JIaguzine, 
July, 1812; Engl. Cyclop, s. v. ; Lord Cockburn, Memoirs 
of Kis Own Time (1856), ch. iv. (J. II. W.) 

Murray, Alexander (2), a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in the State of New York Sept. 2, 1806. 
He received a good academical education; graduated 
at the Associated Reformed Seminary at Canonsburgli, 
Pa., in 1842 ; was licensed and ordained in 1844 as pas- 
tor of Ohio church, and subsequently of Kerr’s Creek 
church, in the Presbytery of the Lakes. Here he died, 
Oct. 8, 1860. Mr. Murray was a man of the most ardent 
piety and sincerity. As a preacher be stood high in 
the estimation of the brethren. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
.1 hnanac, 186 1 , p. 209. ( J. L. S.) 

Murray, Daniel, a noted Roman Catholic prelate, 
was born in Ireland in 1768, and educated at Salaman- 
ca, where he was ordained priest in 1790. He filled va- 
rious eminent positions in the Church, and finally was 
elevated to the archbishopric of Dublin in 1823. Dur- 
ing the agitation for Roman Catholic emancipation in 
Ireland, he supported that measure by his influence, 
after which he took no part in political questions. In 
1831 he was joined with archbishop Whatelv and oth- 
ers in the commission for Irish education, and sanctioned 
the institution of the queen’s colleges. He withdrew, 
however, on knowing the contrary pleasure of the pope. 
He died in 1852. He wrote The Douai and Rhenish 
Bible and the Bordeaux Testament Examined (Loud. 
1850, 18mo). See Notice of the Life and Character of 
A rchbishop Murray, by Rev. W. Meagher (1853, 8vo) ; 
Dublin University Magazine, viii, 493. 

Murray, Edward, an eminent English divine of 
recent times, was born near the opening of this century, 
and flourished successively as rural dean and chaplain 
to the bishop of Rochester; vicar of Hinsford in 1823, 
and of Northholt in 1836. He died in 1852. lie pub- 
lished, Prayers and Collects translated from Calvin 
(Lond. 1832, 8 vo): — Enoch Restitufus, or an attempt to 
separate from the. Book of Enoch the Book quoted by St. 
Jude (Dublin, 1836, 8vo), a work which “displays much 
learning, research, and diligent inquiry” ( British Maga- 
zine, July, 1836, p. 57). 

Murray, James (I), a Scotch divine of some 
note, flourished in the first half of the 18th century. 
He was born at Dunkeld in 1702, and educated at the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen ; after taking his degree 
he was licensed for the ministry. He died in 1758. He 
is supposed to have preached for a time at Westminster. 
He published Aletheia, or a General System of Moral 
Truths and Natural Religion (London, 1747, 2 vols. 
12mo). See Chalmers, Biog. Diet. s. v. ; Wilson, Dis- 
senting Churches. 

Murray, James (2), an English divine, who flour- 
ished near the middle of the last century at Newcastle, 
where he died in 1782, devoted himself largely to the 
study of secular and ecclesiastical history, and published 
Hist, of the Churches of England and Scotland (Newcas- 
tle, 1771, 3 vols. 8vo) : — Impartial Hist, of the present 
War in .4 merica (1778-80, 3 vols. 8vo). lie also collect- 
ed some of his sermons, and they were published in 1819 
under the title of Sermons to Asses, to Doctors in Divin- 
ity, to Lords Spiritual, and to M inisters of State (Lond. 
8vo). A copy of this curious collection, which is very 
rare, is in the Drew Theological Seminary library (Mad- 
ison, N.J.). It betrays much disaffection with the Na- 
tional Church establishment. 

Murray, James Stuart, Earl of a natural son 
of James Y, king of Scotland, deserves our attention for 
the part he played in the disposition of Scottish eccle- 
siastical affairs. He was born in 1531, and educated in 
France with his sister Mary, but joined the Reformers 
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soon after her marriage with the dauphin, and became 
almost immediately chief of the Protestant party in 
Scotland. Ilis political history is connected with the 
fortunes of the queen, after whose imprisonment in 
Lochleven castle in 1567 he was proclaimed regent, and 
defeated her troops at the battle of Langside, March 13, 
1568. 11 is personal history, in so far as it affects the 
political, social, and religious history of Scotland during 
the eventful reign of queen Mary Stuart, has been no- 
ticed in our articles on Knox and Mauy Stuart. See 
also Scotland. He was shot by James Hamilton, on 
the accusation that he had seduced (1570) his wife. But 
this accusation seems groundless; and there is every 
reason to believe that Hamilton acted as the executioner 
of a doom pronounced on him (Murray) by his enemies 
in secret conclave. Earl Murra\' was beloved by the 
people, and acknowledged by his contemporaries as a 
pious and lofty character who labored to promote the 
interests of the Church, and especially of Protestantism. 
The Bomanists, of course, hated him, and he was slan- 
dered, See Butler, Eccles. Hist, ii, 550; Fisher, Hist, 
of the Reformation , p. 359, 367, 369,373,377,380; Froude, 
Hist, of England) vol. viii, ix. 

Murray, John (1). an eminent divine, regarded 
as the founder of the Universalist denomination of 
Christians in America, was bom in Alton, Hampshire, 
England, December 10, 1741. lie received the careful 
religious training of sincerely pious parents. When 
he was about eleven years of age, the family removed 
to Ireland, and settled near Cork. Ilis father, a mem- 
ber of the Established Church, a Calvinist in senti- 
ment, but an early convert to the religions views of 
John Wesley, infused his own sentiments and zeal into 
the mind of Ilis child. His extreme anxiety for the 
spiritual welfare of his son — who, very young, became 
the subject of hopeful conversion — and his unwilling- 
ness to allow him to pass from under his immediate 
guardianship, induced him to reject a proffered opportu- 
nity to give him a liberal education. The earnestness, 
devotion, and ability of young Murray gave him, as he 
grew up, position and influence in religious circles, and 
he became an occasional preacher in Wesley's connec- 
tion. At a later period, he formed an acquaintance with 
Mr. Whitetield — with whom he agreed touchiugthe doc- 
trine of election — and became greatly interested in his 
teachings. About the year 1760 Murray returned to 
England. Here his experiences were varied, trying, and 
sometimes humiliating. In a controversy with one who 
had embraced the religious views of James Belly, a 
teacher of Universalism, his own theological positions 
were somewhat disturbed. At length he allowed him- 
self to read Belly’s Union ; and entered upon a careful 
re-examination of the sacred Scriptures, lie afterwards 
attended regularly upon Mr. Belly’s preaching, and re- 
ceived joyfully the doctrines of Universalism as taught 
by him. Ilis faith soon became decided “that Christ 
Jesus died for all. and that every one for whom Christ 
died must finally be saved” (Life, new ed. 1870, p. 161). 
Excommunication from Mr. Whitelield’s tabernacle in 
London naturally followed. Persecutions for opinion’s 
sake, pecuniary embarrassments, and grief for the death 
of his wife and infant child, rendered him wretched. 
Having by a temporary devotion to business discharged 
all pecuniary obligations, he resolved to leave his native 
land and to seek retirement and relief in America. Yet 
oji his first arrival in the New World, led, as he undoubt- 
inglv believed, by a superintending and special Provi- 
dence, he was constrained to preach, and gave his first 
discourse in America September 30, 1770. The service 
was held in a small church in an obscure place — called 
“Good Luck”— in New Jersey. Thenceforward he re- 
garded himself as called of God to teach the universal 
redemption of the human race through ( 'lirist, and gave 
himself devotedly to the work of his ministry. lie la- 
bored first in New Jersey and New York. Afterwards, 
as he found opportunity, he preached — though often 
opi>osed and sometimes bitterly persecuted — in New- 


port, Providence, Boston, Portsmouth, Norwich, and oth- 
er places in New England. In Gloucester, Mass., where, 
in December, 1774, he had fixed his residence, whence 
“to go, a preacher of the Gospel," he was falsely repre- 
sented as a papist, and as a secret emissary of lord North, 
sent out to the rebellious colonies in the interest of an 
obnoxious ministry in England. Anathemas and stones 
followed him in the streets, and by a vote, surreptitious- 
ly obtained, he was ordered to leave the town. The 
interference of influential friends saved him. In May, 
1775, he was appointed chaplain of the Bhodc Island 
brigade, encamped near Boston. The other chaplains 
petitioned for his removal, but, in utter disregard of this 
petition, he was confirmed by a general order, and the 
commander-in-chief, general Washington, honored him 
with marked and uniform attention. 111-health soon 
obliged him to leave the army, ami he returned to Glou- 
cester, where, distinguished as a religious teacher and as 
a philanthropist, lie was settled over a society of Uni- 
versalists. In 1783 he became plaintiff in an action at 
law, brought to recover property belonging to individ- 
uals of his society, but taken for the use of the orig- 
inal parish of the town. After many delays, a final 
verdict was rendered for the plaintiff in June, 1786. 
This decision was of great significance and impor- 
tance, and he afterwards rejoiced that he had been 
the “happy instrument to give a death wound to that 
hydra, parochial persecution” {Life, p. 331). Believers 
increased, and he was largely instrumental in securing 
a general meeting and organizing a convention of Uui- 
versalists. They met in September, 1785, in Oxford, 
Mass., and organized under the denominational name, 
Independent Christian Unirersalists. Early in 1787 he 
visited his native land, where, during a brief stay, he 
preached in various places with great acceptance and 
power. He returned before the close of the year, and, 
in view of certain questions raised bv his opponents in- 
volving his civil standing and position as an ordained 
minister, his ordination, regarded by some as informal, 
was publicly and solemnly renewed in the Gloucester 
church, on Christmas-day. In October, 1788, he mar- 
ried Mrs. Judith 8. Stevens, a widow lady of estimable 
character, and of considerable literary ability. In 1790 
he attended a convention of Universalists in I’hiladel- 
pliia, and was a member of a committee to present at 
that time an address to general Washington, president 
of the United States, lie improved the opportunity to 
visit and hold service in the little church in New Jer- 
sey, where he first delivered in America the glad mes- 
sage of a full and free salvation. October 23. 1793, he 
was installed over a society of Universalists in Boston, 
and became the pastor of a united and devoted people, 
with whom he remained during the rest of his life. 
October 19. 1809. he was prostrated by paralysis, which 
rendered him helpless, and from which lie never recov- 
ered. lie lived several years, a patient and hopeful 
sufferer, and died with the assuring words of faith on his 
lips, September 3, 1815. Ilis remains were buried Sep- 
tember 4, in the “Granary buryiiig-ground” in Boston. 
From this place, on June 8, 1837, they were removed, 
with solemn and interesting ceremonies, to Mount Au- 
burn, where an appropriate monument is erected to his 
memory. The theological opinions of Murray show the 
impress of early training, as well as the moulding influ- 
ence of Belly’s teaching. He believed in God as the 
“ One Indivisible First Cause;" that the Creator was en- 
robed in humanity and became God. the Son; and that 
he was manifested also as a Holy Spirit of Consolation, 
lie believed in holy angels of different orders, in fallen 
angels, and in a personal devil ( 1 1 'oils, ii, 320b It was 
a cardinal doctrine with him that every member of the 
entire human family was mysteriously united to the 
Creator, and so to Christ, who was made the head of ev- 
ery man. lie held in especial abhorrence the doctrine 
that Christ was a mere man, and taught that “God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, are no 
more than different exhibitions of the same self-cxist- 
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eiu, omnipresent Being"’ ( iro?*X», iii, 223). Ilis funda- 
mental doctrine, as a Universalist, was that Christ, liter- 
ally put away the sin of the whole world by the sacrifice 
of himself ( Works, ii, 243, 270). lie distinguished care- 
fully between universal salvation and universal redemp- 
tion , believing that all were redeemed, and would finally 
be taught of God and come to Christ; but that those 
who died unconverted would continue unhappy wander- 
ers till the general judgment and restitution of all things, 
when the fallen angels would be placed on the left hand, 
the world of mankind be judged, and after all were found 
guilty before God, the book of life would be opened, in 
which all the members of the Redeemer, that is, every 
individual of the human family, would be found written, 
and, as members of Christ’s body, purged by him , as the 
sole means, from their sins. He taught, moreover, that 
an elect few embraced the truth before death, and, as 
saints of God, will surround the Redeemer at his second 
coming ( Life , p. 400 sq.). His published works con- 
sist of Letters and Sketches of Sermons (Dost. 1812, 3 
vols.), and an Autobiography , with a continuation by 
Mrs. Judith Sargent Murray (1 vol., 18th edition, Bost. 
1860). The first edition of the Life was published in 
Boston, 1816. The last and ninth, edited by Rev. G. 
L. Demarest, was issued in Boston as a centenary offer- 
ing in 1870. Murray is described by a contemporary 
as a person of middling height, with a speaking coun- 
tenance and masculine features, naturally rough and 
stern ; as having a poetical imagination, a retentive 
memory, warm affections, a love for all mankind, but 
especially for those of a religious turn of mind. In his 
public discourses he was artless and unaffected, but spoke 
with great grace of oratory, with an astonishing volubil- 
ity, a good choice of words, and a great variety of ex- 
pression. He had a wonderful command of the feelings | 
of his auditors ; could arouse and animate them at pleas- | 
ure, or depress them with a peculiarly soft eloquence 
even to tears (Life, new ed. p. 11). In private life he , 
was genial and social. See Meth. Quar. Rev. Oct. 1874, 
art. v; Univer. Quar. July, 1872, art. ii; Oct. 1872, art. 
i, vi. See Uni vers alxsji. (J. P.W.) 

Murray, John (2), an Irish Presbyterian minister, ! 
was born at Antrim May 22, 1742. He was educated 1 
at the university in Edinburgh, and then migrated to 
this country (1763), and settled first as pastor in Phila- 
delphia in 176G ; removed to Boothbay, Me., in 1767, 
and remained there until 1779, when he settled as pas- 
tor over a congregation at Newbury port, Mass., and i 
there he died, March 13, 1793. He was a man of pow- | 
erful eloquence, and exerted himself zealously for the 
Revolutionary cause. Indeed, he acquired great ascen- 
dency over the people of his vicinity by his powers as 
a preacher and his patriotic activity. He published 
Three Sermons on Justification (1780), and Three Ser- 
mons on the Original Sin Imputed (1791). See Drake, 
Diet, of A mer. Biog. s. v. 

Murray, Lindley, an American writer on morals 
and education, who flourished near the opening of this 
century, was born at Swatara, Lancaster County, Pa., in 
1745. He was educated at an academy of the Society 
of Friends, and on his father’s removal to New York 
was placed in a counting-house, from which he escaped 
to a school in New Jersey. He then studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar at the age of twenty-one, and 
commenced a good practice. During the Revolution- 
ary War he engaged in mercantile pursuits with such 
success as to accumulate a handsome fortune. Ilis 
health failing, he went over to England and purchased 
the estate of Holdgate, near York, where he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits, chiefly the composition of 
books intended for the instruction of youth. In 1787 
he published anonymously his Power of Religion on the 
Mind, which passed through seventeen editions. It is 
a selection of passages from various authors. In 1795 
he issued a Grammar of the English Language , followed 
by English Exercises, the Key, the English Reader, In- I 


troduction and Sequel, and a Spelling-book. There can 
be no stronger indication how entirely the systematic 
study of the English language was, until recent years, 
neglected by scholars than the fact that Murray’s Gram- 
mar was for half a century the standard text-book 
throughout Britain and America. Far better books are 
his later publications : Selections from Home's Commen- 
tary on the Psalms (l2mo), and On the Duty and Bene- 
fit of a Daily Perusal of the Holy Scriptures (1817). 
Mr. Murray wrote an autobiograph}' to the year 1809, 
which was published after his death, which occurred at 
his residence, near York, England, Feb. 16, 1826. The 
Friends thought much of Lindley Murray, for he de- 
voted himself to their interests, and as a member of 
their body did all in his power to give influence and 
power to them. “ The humility of his deportment, and 
the Christian spirit that breathed through his whole 
conduct, endeared him to the members of York Monthly 
Meeting, where he served in the station of an elder, and 
proved to be eminently useful. Ilis charities, both pub- 
lic and private, but particularly the latter, were exten- 
sive. He was deeply interested in promoting the edu- 
cation of the poor and the elevation of the African race.” 
— Janney, Hist, of the Friends, iv, 55. (J. II. W.) 

Murray, Nicholas, D.D., an eminent Presbyte- 
rian divine, was born in Armagh County, Ireland, Dec. 
25, 1803. Both his parents and all his relatives were 
Roman Catholics, and trained up their families in that 
belief. Ilis father dying while he was quite young, he 
lived with an aunt, and at eight years of age was sent 
from home to attend a village school, where his profi- 
ciency in the rudiments of an English education were 
such that in his twelfth year he was apprenticed as a 
merchant’s clerk. In 1815 he emigrated to America, 
where he entered the publishing house of Harper and 
Brothers, New York. In 1820 he was converted, and 
became a member of the Old Brick Church, then under 
the pastoral care of the venerable Gardiner Spring, D.D. 
His pastor, attracted by Murray’s intellectual superiority, 
soon suggested his studying for the ministry. This at 
first was not encouraged by Murray ; but in 1821 he com- 
menced to make preparation, though still in the employ of 
the Harpers, and, after due fitting for a higher course of 
study, entered Williams College, Mass.; there graduated 
in 1826, and then accepted an agency from the American 
Tract Society in Washington Co., N. Y., which arrange- 
ment lasted for some time. Of his services at this pe- 
riod, Dr. Aydelotte says : u He was indefatigable in ap- 
plication to the duties of his office, perfectly methodical, 
of rare prudence, always kind, and yet ever firm and 
faithful to his convictions and the interests of the soci- 
ety. . . . The labors of the board were exceedingly 
lightened ; indeed he left them little to do beyond ap- 
proving his proceedings and measures.” Dr. Aydelotte 
also speaks of his frequent manifestations of an anti- 
Romish spirit. He next entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary, where he remained until he graduated. He 
was licensed in 1829, and began his labors at Norris- 
town, Pa. ; but afterwards accepted a commission from 
the Board of Domestic Missions for the valley of Wy- 
oming, Pa., where he labored until he was ordained and 
installed pastor of the united congregation of Wilkes- 
barre and Kingston. His remarkable pulpit talents and 
his high promise attracted attention, and in 1833 he 
was given and accepted a call to the First Presbyterian 
Church, Elizabethtown, N. J., and there he continued 
to perform his life-work, declining calls to New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Natchez, 
and rejecting offers of two theological professorships. 
During this time, with persistent and untiring industry, 
he wrote much for the press, among which was a series 
of articles for The Xew York Observer, over the signa- 
ture of “ Kirwan," constituting those famous letters to 
bishop Hughes, the Roman Catholic prelate, noted as a 
polemic, which have made the name of “ Kirwan,” the 
nom -de-plume under which Murray wrote, a house- 
hold word throughout the whole Protestant woHd, his 
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writings having been translated into nearly all the liv- 
ing languages of the day. They present the history of 
the ivriter's progress from Romanism to Protestantism, 
and examine the reasons for not adhering to the Church 
of Rome. Luminous and sound in their expositions of 
truth, they not only uncover the evils of the Romish 
system, hut present a perfectly impregnable defence of 
Protestantism. The vivacious style, the genial humor, 
biting sarcasm, anecdotes, incidents, illustration, argu- 
ment, and appeals, are blended so harmoniously that 
they obtained a hold on the people at large, instead of 
being confined to the theological student, and thus en- 
joyed a circulation unparalleled in religious literature. 
Bishop Hughes essayed to reply to the series, hut broke 
down in the attempt, and never resumed the effort. See 
Hughes. Dr. Murray died at Elizabethtown, N. J., 
Feb. 11, 18G1. His writings are, Xotes, Historical and 
Biographical, concerning Elizabethtown, X. J., its em- 
inent Men, Churches, and Ministers (1844): — Letters 
to Bishop Hughes bg Kir wan (1847-48); these have 
been translated into French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
and Tamul : — The Decline of Popery , and its Causes, 
pamphlet : — Humanism at Home — Letters to the Chief- 
Justice It. Taney (1852 ) : — Men and Things as I saw 
them in Europe (1851-53 ): — Parish and other Pencil- 
lings (1857 ): — The Happy Home (1858); a delineation 
of the moral training which is essential in a home: — 
Thoughts on Preachers and Preaching, a work which 
tends to elevate the standard both of preaching and hear- 
ing : — A merican Principles on National Prosperity, a 
Thanksgiving sermon preached in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Elizabethtown, Nov. ‘23, 1854: — Dr. Murray's 
Dyiny Legacy to the People of his beloved Charge— Things 
Unseen and Eternal (1861). He also published many 
occasional sermons and addresses, and in early life con- 
tributed to The New York Literary and Theological 
Journal, The Christian Advocate, and other periodi- 
cals. Dr. Murray’s intellect was decidedly of a marked 
character — clear, comprehensive, logical, and eminent- 
ly practical. Ilis style was luminous, simple, and in 
the highest degree sententious. He reasoned with 
great power and admirable clearness. Ilis influence 
pervaded the entire Presbyterian Church, and was felt 
especially in her various judicatories and boards, and 
in the theological seminary at Princeton, which he 
cherished with a filial affection. In 1849 he was elect- 
ed moderator of the General Assembly, one of the high- 
est honors in the gift of the Church. As a man, his 
winning manner, rich stores of varied information, in- 
exhaustible fund of pertinent and striking anecdotes, 
and ability to accommodate himself to every variety 
of character, made him the master-spirit of the social 
circle. In person Dr. Murray was a model of manly 
vigor; of middle height, broad chest and shoulders, 
with a round, ruddy face, a broad, high forehead, and 
benevolent, pleasant expression of countenance, his ap- 
pearance was at once attractive and commanding. As 
a pastor he was always at work, ready at every call; 
in the chamber of sickness, in the homes of the poor, 
among the young — everywhere he was found, and al- 
ways a welcome guest. Ilis preparations for the pulpit 
were made with the greatest care, his sermons being 
completed as if for the press, and often far in advance 
of the time when they were to be delivered. His fu- 
neral was attended with every demonstration of respect 
and affection that could be paid to a national character. 
His remains were laid in the yard adjoining the church, 
in the midst of his children and his beloved flock. The 
Presbytery of which he was a member thus gave ex- 
pression to its estimate of him whom they had come to 
look upon as its “father:” “His name, his character, 
and his works are already on record, wide as the limits 
of the < 'liurcli at home and abroad. Ilis greatness was 
not in one grace or one idea, but in the breadth of his 
heart and in the scope of his powers. lie was a preacher 
and a pastor, a presbyter and a citizen, the patron of edu- 
cation, the reaily advocate of benevolence, and the dread- 


ed antagonist of popery. An author of wide fame, a 
writer for the weekly press — all of these, with an untold 
correspondence, literary, fraternal, and advisory'. Few 
men had more calls outside of his pastoral and presby- 
terial duties; still he was a model pastor and presbyter, 
always in advance in his pulpit preparation — frequent 
in his pastoral visitations — abounding in his visits to 
the sick and the poor— ever ready to help his brethren 
— meeting calls abroad, and side issues of benevolence. 
He had time for every good work, and for every duty 
and occasion he was competent.” See Wilson,' Presb. 
Hist. .4 Inianac, 1862, p. 105 ; Rev. Samuel A. < ’lark, Hist, 
of St. Johns Church, Elizabethtown, X. J., p. 387, 388; 
Prot. Episc. Quar. Pec. and Church Peg. April, 1855, p. 
315; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Authors, s. v. ; 
Princeton Per. Jan. 18G3; Meth. Qu. Per. .July, 1863. p. 
527 ; 1861, p. 517 ; Harper s Weekly, Feb. 23, 1861 ; Pres- 
byterian Peunion Memorial, vol. 1837-71 (X. Y. 1870), p. 
172-178; Memoirs of the Pec. Xich. Murray, D.D., by 
Sam. Iremcus Prime (Harpers, 12mo). (J. II. W.) 

Murray, Richard, D.D., an Irish divine of some 
note, flourished near the opening of this century at Dub- 
lin. I Ie is the author of .4 n Introduction to the Study of 
the Apocalypse, to which was added .4 Brief Outline of 
Prophetic History, from the Babylonish Captivity to the 
Commencement of the 19 th Century (Dublin, 182G, 8vo). 

Murray, William, an English divine of Scottish 
parentage, was born in 1091. and received his education 
in Scotland, but then went to England, and studied for 
some time at the English high schools. He entered 
the ministry, and preached some time at Founder’s 
Hall, whence he removed to Birmingham, where he be- 
came pastor of a dissenting congregation, lie wrote 
several tracts in defence of the dissenters, and likewise 
against the deists; but his principal and best esteemed 
work is his Closet Devotions. He died in Birmingham 
j in 1753. See General Biog. iJict. s. v. 

Murrhone, Peter de. See Celestine V. 

Mursinua, Samuel, a German theologian, was bom 
at Stolpe, in the province of Pomerania, East Prussia, 
Nov. 12, 1717. He received bis preparatory training 
at Stolpe; then studied in Berlin in the .Toachimsthal'- 
sche Gymnasium, and was also a member of the theo- 
logical seminary combined with that institution; and 
then studied theology at Halle for three years, lie 
next assumed the work of a tutor at Berlin ; was the 
year after appointed inspector of the seminary of the 
Joachimsthal’sche Gymnasium; in 1750 prorector of 
this institution; and in 1758 professor of divinity at 
the University of Halle, and died in that place Feb- 
ruary 15, 1795. Ilis most prominent works are, Dies, 
historico-philologica de hebdomade gent ilium et dierum a 
planetis denominatione, qua Georgia Jacobo Pauli mi- 
nus Pectoris Gymnasii, quod Halve floret, gratulatur So- 
\cietus umicorum lift era rim (Berl, 1747, 4to): — Polymni 
strafagematum Libri viii recensuit, Justi Yulteji rersio- 
nem Latina in emendavit et indicem Grmcum adjecit (ibid, 
j 175G, 4to): — Diss. phihsophieo-theologica de origine ge- 
neris humani (Halle, 1759, 4to) : — Diss. eregetica de ec- 
clesia, colnmna et frmamento veritatis, ad 1 Timoth. iii, 
13 (ibid. 1703. 4to) : — Pritme linem Encyclopmdia theo- 
logicm (ibid. 17G4, 4to) : — llomiletica, s.de recta eloquen- 
tim ecclesiasticm rut tone libcllus (ibid. 17GG, 8vo): — Diss. 
de institutione scholasticn ad diversa discentium ingenia 
I accommodandu (ibid. 17G7, 4to) : — Allgemeine theolo- 
gische Biblioth. 1 l t(r bis 14 ,fr Band (M it tan. 1778-1780, 
large 8vo; the first four volumes were published by ( ’. F. 
Bahrdt; from the 5th to the 10th by J. ('. F. Schulz) : — 
Biographia selecta,s. Memoriae aliquot virorum doctissi- 
morum, cum comment at ionibns qnibusdam aliis ad his- 
toriam litterariam spectantibus, edidit et prwfatus est 
(Halle, 1782, large 8vo). See During, Gelehrte Theol. 
Deutschlands, s. v. 

Murtia or Museia Murtia, a surname of Venus 
at Rome, supposed to he identical with Mgrtea, because 
the myrtle was consecrated to this goddess. 
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Musaeus. See Musaus. 

Musafia, Benjamin Dionyse ben - Immanuel, a 
Jewish savant, celebrated also as a physician, was born 
about 1619. He practiced medicine with great repute 
at Hamburg and Gltickstadt. As an author he is no- 
ted for his treatise on Potable Gold (2 JlT “’E). He also 
made additions to the Hebrew Lexicon of Nathan ben- 
Jechiel (q. v.) under the title of P)0*na. Be- 

sides, he compiled a dictionary entitled 2 2 "Cl, giving 
the Hebrew words in seven poems for all the days of 
the week (Amst. 1635; Wilna, 1863). He also wrote 
the disputes between K. Jacob Sasportas and himself, 
entitled -P??2 m?, the Testimony in Jacob (Amst. 
1672). He commented on the Jerusalem Talmud, and 
studied a subject that was still more obscure and intri- 
cate, since he tried to explain the Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea , a treatise which he dedicated to king Christian 
IV of Denmark, under the title E?il “’E ( Epistola Regia 
dc mavis reciprocatione [Amst. 1642]). See Fiirst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii, 408 sq. ; Griitz, Gesck. d. Judea , x, 24, 26, 202, 
227, 243, 244; Jost, Gesch. d. Juden. u. s. Sekten, iii, 
170; Kayseri ing, Gesch. d. Juden in Portugal, p. 298; 
Lindo, Hist, of the Jews in Spain, etc., p. 368; Basnage, 
Hist, of the Jews (Taylor's transl.), p. 741; De Barrios, 
Vida de Ishac Uziel, p. 48; Cassel, Leitfaden fur Jiid. 
Geschichte u. Literatur, p. 102 ; Steinschneider, Bibliog. 
Handbuch , p. 98; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. d. Jiid. Poesie 
(Leips. 1836), p. 76; Etheridge, Introd. to Heb. Litera- 
ture, p. 389. (B. P.) 

Musapli Prayer (C]G!1E flibEII) is the name of 
the evening prayer of the Jewish liturgy. The sacer- 
dotal office of the Jews is closely connected with sacri- 
ficial service. It is indeed to be regarded partly as its 
accompaniment, partly as its substitute during the exile. 
The sacrifices ( b V'Er) which were offered twice a day 
find a correspondent usage in the morning and evening 
prayer. Already in the Old Testament this connection 
is clearly manifest, especially in the psalms dating from 
the exile, e. g. Psa. cxli, 2, “ Let the lifting up of my hands 
be as an evening sacrifice.” As on festival days, besides 
the daily morning sacrifice, a particular one was offered 
for the feast, it was consequent that the matins of Sab- 
baths and festival days in the ritual of prayers should 
be followed by such prayers as correspond to the special 
festival sacrifices. These are the Musaph prayers. They 
may be compared to the proprium of the church offici- 
um. In the Musaph prayer of the ordinary Sabbath 
express reference is made to the Mosaic ordinance re- 
garding the special Sabbath sacrifice (see Arnlieim, Voll- 
stdndiges Gebetbuch derlsraeliten [Glogau, 1839], p. 205). 
The same applies to the Musaph prayer on the day of 
Reconciliation (Machsor von Ileideuheira, Jom Kipurim 
[Sulzb. 1842], p. 113), etc. There the E^D^E are 
placed opposite to the E“*]PEF). Liturgic rules con- 
cerning the Musaph prayer are given in the tract 
Sopherim , c. 20; fol. xl, c. 2; farther in Orach Cha- 
jim, viz., *1S "1 (Sabbath); 22 pn (New -year), etc. 
See Maciizor; Tepiiilla; Ijturgy. 

Musaus, Johann, a Lutheran divine, was born at 
Langenwiesen, in Thuringia, February" 7, 1613. His 
early education he received from his father, who was 
the minister of that place. Having been duly prepared 
at the gymnasium of Arnstadt, he went to Erfurt and 
Jena, where he first studied philosophy and hnmani- 
ora. and afterwards theology. In 1642 he was appoint- 
ed professor of history, and in 1646 professor of theol- 
ogy at Jena, which position he held until his death in 
1681. Everywhere Musaus was acknowledged as a 
very learned man, the greatest Lutheran divine of his 
century, after Gerhard (q. v.) and Calixtus (q. v.). He 
distinguished between theology and confession, and fa- 
vored the liberty of scientific theological researches. 
On this account he withstood, in connection with the 


theologians of Jena, the pretensions of Calovius (q. v.) 
to subscribe the Consensus repetitus fidei cere Luthera- 
ns of 1655, but rather wrote against it. When he had 
finally yielded to the representations of the duke to ab- 
jure all and ever}'- syncretism (q. v.) in 1680, he pub- 
lished his opinion against Calovius {Hist. Syncr. p. 999- 
1089), which the latter answered with his curse. Mu- 
sa us’s writings are all distinguished by a philosophical 
acumen, hence he was accused of magis phihsophari, 
quani quod loquatur eloquia Dei. Besides his defence 
of Christianity against Herbert of Cherburv, under 
the title of De luminis naturae et ei innixee theologies 
naturalis insufficientia ad salutetn (Jena, 1667), and 
against Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-politicus, etc., ad 
veritatis lancem examinatns (ibid. 1674), he wrote Dis- 
putatio de cultu dii'itio Enochi (Erfurt, 1634; against 
the Jesuit G. Ilolzhagen) :— De barbarismis X. T. con- 
tra Grossium (Jena, 1642) : — De usu principiorum ratio- 
nis et philosophic in controversiis theologicis contra Ve- 
delium (ibid. 1644): — Bedenclcen ob gute Werke nothig 
seien zur Seligkeit (ibid. 1650) : — De resurrectione Chn- 
sti ex mortuis (ibid. 1653): — Unbeweylicher Grand der 
j Augsburgischen Confession (ibid. 1654), etc. These are 
all cited in Rottermund’s Supplement, to Jocher’s Ge- 
| lehrten-Lex. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop . x, 112 sq.; 
Buddei, Tsagoge in Theol. p. 1076 sq. ; Gass, Gesch. der 
Protest. Dogmatik, ii, 202, 212; Tholuck, 17 !e ' 1 Jahrh. 
pt, ii, p. 66. (B. P.) 

Musaus, Johann Karl August, an eminent 
German writer, v r as born in 1735 at Jena, and studied 
at that university. He was appointed minister at Eis- 
enach, but the peasants refused to receive him as their 
pastor because they had seen him dance. He died in 
1788. His works are all of a secular character, but are 
valuable in the field of belles-lettres. 

Musaus, Peter, brother of Johann, ivas born in 
1620. He studied at Jena and Helmstiidt, and also un- 
der George Calixtus at Rinteln in 1648. lie became 
successively professor of philosophy and, in 1653, pro- 
fessor of theology. As such he took part in the Col- 
loquy of Cassel in 1661. In 1663 he was appointed pro- 
fessor at Helmstiidt, and in 1665 accepted a call in the 
same capacity to the newlv-established University of 
Kiel, lie died in 1671. See Witten, Mem. theol. p. 
1840-1852 ; Chrysander, Professores acad. Julies, p. 187- 
193; Dolle, Lebensbesch reibu ng idler Professoren d. The - 
ologie zu Rinteln, pt. ii, p. 275-296; Moller, Cimbria. lit- 
erata, nt. ii, p. 565-573. — Herzog, Real-Encyklop. x, 116. 
(J.N.P.) 

Musaus, Simon, a Lutheran divine, great-grand- 
father of Johann Musaus, was bom in 1529. He studied 
at Frankfort and Nuremberg, and when twenty years of 
age he was called as pastor to Fiirstenwalde, and three 
years later, in 1552, to Crossen, and in 1554 to Breslau. 
In the same year the University of Wittenberg con- 
ferred upon him the degree of doctor of divinity. In 
1559 he was called as superintendent to Gotha, where 
he remained until 1561, when he was called as professor 
I of theology to Jena, where, however, he did not stay 
long on account of his collisions with Victor Strigel. 
In 1565 we see him at Bremen and at Schwerin; in 
1566 at Gera and Thorn ; in 1570 at Coburg, which 
place he had to leave because of his zeal against the 
Crypto-Calvinists, lie died at Mansfeld, July 11, 1582. 
He wrote, Auslegung des 1 Psalms (against Schwenk- 
field) (Breslau, 1556): — Xiitzlicher Unterricht zum er- 
sten Gebot (Erfurt, 1557, and after): — Auslegung des 
91 Psalms (ibid. 1565): — De Bremensi editione excitata 
a Sacramentariis vera narratio, etc. (1562): — Katechis- 
mus-Examen (Thorn, 1569): — Predigten com h. Abend- 
mahl (1568) : — 116 Predigten iiber Genesis (Magdeburg, 
1576): — Postille oder Auslegung der Episteln (1587, 
etc.). See Jocher, Gelehrten-Lex., Supplement , by Rotter- 
mund, s. v. ; Will, Nurnbergisches Gelehrten-Lex. pt. ii, p. 
| 700 sq. ; Strieder, Hessische Gelehrten-Gesch. pt. 9, p. 
I 321; Kurtz, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, ii, 112 sq. 
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(Mittau, 1874); Niedner, Lehrbuch d. Kirchengesch. p. 
712. (15. 1\) 

Muscat. See Persia. 

Musculus, Andreas, originally Meusel,& German 
theologian, was born in 1514 at Schneeberg, in Saxony. 
Having graduated in the gymnasium of his native place, 
he went to Leipsic, where he studied, besides the scho- 
lastics, the ancient languages and Hebrew. Here he 
became acquainted with the writings of the Reforma- 
tiou. and the study of these estranged him from his 
Church. Having completed his studies, he returned to 
his native place, where he openly declared himself for 
the Lutheran doctrine. In 1 538 he went to 'Wittenberg, 
where he very closely joined Luther, for whose doctrine 
he soon developed a great zeal. “ For my part, 1 say it 
openly, there has never been a greater man on earth 
since the times of the apostles than Luther. In this 
one man all the gifts of God are concentrated. Whoso- 
ever will, let him put side by side the gifts, light, rea- 
son, and knowledge of the old teachers and those of Lu- 
ther respecting spiritual things, and he will soon per- 
ceive that there is as much difference between the old 
teachers and Luther, as between the light of the sun and 
that of the moon."’ At the suggestion of Agricola (q. v.), 
the preacher to the elector of Brandenburg, he went to 
Frankfort in 1540, where he lectured, preaching at the 
same time in the church which formerly belonged to 
the Franciscans. In the year 1544 he was appointed 
pastor primarius and professor ordinarius, which posi- 
tions he held until his death, September 2G, 1581. He 
belonged to those theologians who in 157G and a year 
later wrote the Torguu Book ami the Concordia: For- 
mula (q. v.), and was one of the most orthodox on this 
point, as he was formerly one of the most zealous against 
those who did not strictly adhere to Luther’s doctrines. 
Thus he had a bitter controversy with Staniarus and 
Staph ylus regarding the mediatorship of t’hrist, and es- 
pecially with his colleague 1‘netorius, who rather fol- 
lowed Melancthon. lie defended the doctrine ‘-that 
the law is necessary for repentance before faith, but is 
unnecessary to him who is born again.” Besides these 
theological controversies, which were rather necessitated 
by the circumstances of those times, he had a constant 
light with the magistrate of Frankfort. He published 
an extract of Luther’s works, under the title Thesaurus 
(I'rankf. 1573). Altogether we have of him about forty- 
six writings, which are all given by Spieker, Lebensgesch. 
des Andreas Musculus (Frankf.-on-tlie-Oder, 1858), p. 
310. Sec Herzog, Real-Eneyklop. s. v. ; Supplement to 
.Tocher’s Celehrten-Lex. by h’ottermuud, s. v. ; Gieseler, 
('hut ch Hist, (New York, 1863, Smith’s transl.), iv, 430, 
483. (B. 1’.) 

Musculus, Wolfgang. See Mecsel. 

Museia, a festival with contests celebrated in honor 
of the Pluses every lifth year at Thespia?, in Boeotia. 
See Gardner, Faiths of the World , p. 490. 

Muserni, an atheistical sect among the Mohamme- 
dans who endeavored to conceal from all except the in- 
itiated their gross denial of the existence of a God. 
They attempted to account for the existence and growth 
of all things by referring to the inherent power of na- 
ture. See. Gardner, Faiths of the World , p. 400. 

Muses was the name employed to designate in 
the classic mythology those divinities originally in- 
cluded among the Nymphs, but afterwards regarded 
as quite distinct from them. To them was ascribed 
the power of inspiring song, and poets and musicians 
were therefore regarded as their pupils and favorites. 
They were first honored among the. Thracians, and as 
l’ieria around Olympus was the original seat of that 
people, it came to be considered as the native country 
of the .Muses, who were therefore called Pieridls. In 
the earliest period their number was three, though 
Homer sometimes speaks of a single Muse, and once, 


at least, alludes to nine. This last is the number given 
by Hesiod in his Theogony, who also mentions their 
names: Clio, Euterpe, Thaleia, Melpomene, Terpsichore, 
Erato, Polyhymnia, Urania, and Calliope. Their origin 
is differently given, but the most widely-spread account 
represented them as the daughters of Zeus and Mne- 
mosyne. Homer speaks of them as the goddesses of 
song, and as dwelling on the summit of Olympus. They 
are also often represented as the companions of Apollo, 
and as singing while he played upon the lyre at the 
banquets of the immortals. In the most ancient works 
of art we find only three Muses, and their attributes are 
musical instruments, such as the tlute, the lyre, or the 
barbiton; it was not until the more modern ideal of 
Apollo Musagetes, in the garb of the Pythian musi- 
cians, was developed that the number nine was estab- 
lished by several famous artists in regard to these vir- 
gins, who were in like manner clad for the most part in 
theatrical drapery, with fine intellectual countenances, 
distinguished from one another by expression, attri- 
butes, ami sometimes also by attitudes. 1. Calliope, 
the Muse of epic poetry, is characterized by a tablet 
and stylus, and sometimes by a roll of papers. 2. Clio, 
the 31 use of history, is represented cither with an open 
roll of paper or an open chest of books. 3. Euterpe, the 
Muse of lyric poetry, is given a tlute, and sometimes two 
flutes. 4. Melpomene, the 31 use of tragedy, is charac- 
terized by a tragic inask, the chib of Hercules, or a 
sword, her head is surrounded with vine-leaves, and 
she wears the cothurnus. 5. Terpsichore, the 3Iuse of 
choral dance and song, appears with the lyre and the 
plectrum. G. Erato, the 31 use of erotic poetry and 
mimic imitation, is also characterized by a lyre. 7. 
Polynmia, the 31 use of the sublime hymn, is usually 
represented leaning in a pensive or meditating atti- 
tude. 8. Urania, the 3Iuse of astronomy, bears a globe 
in her hand. 0. Thalia, the 3Iusc of comedy and idyl- 
lic poetry, is characterized by a comic mask, a shep- 
herd’s staff, and a wreath of ivy. 3'arious legends as- 
cribed to them victories in musical competitions, par- 
ticularly over the Sirens (q. v.), and they are sometimes 
represented with plumes on their heads, supposed to 
typify such victory. In the later classic times, partic- 
ular provinces were assigned to the 3Iuses in connection 
with different departments of literature, science, and 
the fine arts; but the invocations addressed to them 
appear to have been, as in the case of modern writers, 
merely formal imitations of the early poets. Their 
worship among the Romans was a mere imitation of 
the Greeks, and never became truly national or popu- 
lar. Among the places sacred to them were the wells 
of Aganippe and Ilippocrene on Mount Helicon, and the 
Castaliau spring on Mount Parnassus. — Chambers's Cy- 
clopa’dia, s. v. ; Smith, Diet. Greek and Roman Bioyr. ii, 
1 124 sq. ; Westropp, Hand-book of A reheeology, p, 100 sq. 

Museum (Gr. povoit or), originally the name given 
by the ancients to a temple of the 3Iuses, and afterwards 
to a building devoted to science, learning, and the tine 
arts. The first museum of this kind was the celebrated 
Alexandrian 3Iuscnm. See Alexandria. After the 
revival of learning in Europe, the term museum was 
sometimes applied to the apartment in which any kind 
of philosophical apparatus was kept and used; but it 
has long been almost exclusively appropriated to col- 
lections of the monuments of antiquity, and of other 
things interesting to the scholar and man of science. 
In this sense it began to be first used in Italy, and prob- 
ably in the case of the famous Florentine Museum, 
founded by Uosmo de’ Medici, which soon became a great 
and most valuable collection of antiquities. Nothing 
analogous to the museums of modern times existed 
among the ancients, the greatest collections of statues 
and paintings which were made in the houses of wealthy 
Romans having been intended for splendor rather than 
for the promotion of art. The name soon ceased to be 
limited to collections of antiquities and sculptures and 
paintings; collections illustrative of natural history and 
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other sciences now form a cliief part of the treasures of 
many of the greatest museums, aucl there are museums 
devoted to particular branches of science. Of the mu- 
seums of Britain, the British Museum is the great- 
est; that of Oxford, founded in 1679, is the oldest. 
The museum of the Vatican, in Home, contains immense 
treasures in sculptures and paintings, and also in books 
and manuscripts. The museum of the Louvre, in Paris, 
that of St. Petersburg, and those of Dresden, Vienna, 
Munich, and Berlin, are among the greatest in the 
world. The usefulness of a museum depends not merely 
upon the amount of its treasures, but perhaps even in 
a greater degree upon their proper arrangement; and 
while great collections in the chief capitals of the world 
are of incalculable importance to science, its interests 
are also likely to be much promoted by those local mu- 
seums, still unhappily not numerous, which are devoted 
to the illustration of all that belongs to particular and 
limited districts. Musenms appropriated to the illus- 
tration of the industrial arts — their raw material, their 
machines, and their products — and of everything eco- 
nomically valuable, are of recent origin, but their im- 
portance is unquestionably very great. Pre-eminent 
among institutions of this kind in Britain are the South 
Kensington Museum and the Industrial Museum in 
Edinburgh. In recent times missionary museums have 
been started in the United States for the purpose of col- 
lecting all that is valuable for the proper interpretation 
of heathen religions, and to commemorate Christian vic- 
tories over pagan idolatry. 

Musgrave, Thomas, D.D., an English prelate of 
note, was the son of a draper in Cambridge, where he was 
bom in 1788. After an elementary education he enter- 
ed as student Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1806, and 
was fourteenth wrangler in 1810. lie was then elected 
a fellow of his college, which position he held up to 1837. 
He obtained the master’s degree in 1813; became lord 
almoner’s professor of Arabic in 1821 ; and was senior 
proctor in 1831. He was also incumbent of St. Marv- 
the-Great, Cambridge, and bursar of his college. In 
1837 Dr. Musgrave was appointed by the late viscount 
Melbourne bishop of Hereford, and on the death of the 
venerable Dr. Harcourt was translated to the archi- 
episcopal see of York, and thus became primate of Eng- 
land, a governor of the Charter - house and of King’s 
College, Oxford, a commissioner for building churches, 
ami elector of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. In 
his patronage as archbishop were ninety-six livings, 
which he dispensed most impartially and with credit to 
his exalted position. Archbishop Musgrave died May 
5, I860, at his residence in London. He published only 
several of his Sermons (1839 and 1849, 8vo). 

Mu'slii (Heb. Mushi', 1’3-Va, once [1 Chron.vi, 19] 
receding; Sept. 'Ogovae i, 6 Mono-/, ’Ogovot), the 
second of the two sons of Merari, son of Levi (Exod. vi, 
19; Numb, iii, 20; 1 Chron. vi, 19, 47 ; xxiii, ‘21; xxiv, 
26); he had three sons (1 Chron. xxiii, 23; xxiv, 30), 
whose descendants were called in common Musiiites 
(Numb, iii, 33; xxvi, 58). B.C. post 1856. 

Mu'sliite (Heb. same as J\[ushi; Sept. ’Ogovoi 
and 6 Mourn; Vulg. J fusites and Musi), a descendant 
of the Levite Mushi (Numb, iii, 33 ; xxvi, 58). 

Music [Hebrew] shir, singing, 1 Chron. xv, 

16; 2 Chron. v, 13; vii, 6; xxxiv, 12; Eccles. xii, 4; 
Amos vi, 5; a song, as it is usually elsewhere rendered ; 
Cbald. “"27, zemar', the striking of musical instruments, 
Dan. ii, 5, 7, 10, 15; Gr. <rvg<pu>via, symphony of sound, 
Luke xv, 25 ; but rt2*'33. neginah', Lam. v, 14, or 
mauginah', Lam. ii, 63, is a satirical “song;” comp. j<jh 
xxx, 9. See Negixoth). This is the oiliest anil most 
natural of all the fine arts, and therefore is found among 
all nations, however ignorant of every other art. In 
elucidating the subject in this and a following article 
(that on Musical Instruments) we freely avail our- 


il 

selves of whatever material we find appropriate in the 
Dictionaries of Ivitto, Smith, and Fairbairn. 

The Hebrews were an eminently musical people. 
Their history is full of illustrations of this feature of 
their national character and life. Their literature is a 
monument of it; for a large portion of their poetry was 
conceived in the form of psalmody or sacred lyric song; 
and though exaggerated representations have sometimes 
been put forward of the perfection which musical science 
and art attained among them, it cannot be doubted that 
their musical progress and attainments went much be- 
yond the narrow limits which some eminent modern 
writers of the history of music have thought themselves 
warranted to assign. 

1. Antiquity of Jlebreto Music. — The Hebrew nation 
made no claim to the invention of music or musical in- 
struments, but assigned to it an antiquity as remote as 
the antediluvian days of Jubal, who “was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ” (Gen. iv, 21). 
The inventor of musical instruments, therefore, like the 
first poet and the first forger of metals, was a Cainite. 
Chardin relates that the Persians and Arabians call mu- 
sicians and singers Kayne,ox “descendants from Cain.” 
From the occurrence of the name Mahalaleel, third in 
descent from Seth, which signifies “giving praise to 
God,” Schneider concludes that vocal music in religious 
services must have been still earlier in use among the 
Setliites ( Biblischgesch . Darstellung der Hebr. Musik, p. 
xi). It has been conjectured that Jubal’s discovery 
may have been perpetuated by the pillars of the Seth- 
ites mentioned by Josephus (J nt. i, 2), and that in this 
way it was preserved till after the Flood; but such con- 
jectures are worse than an honest confession of igno- 
rance. 

The first mention of mnsic in the times after the 
Deluge is in the narrative of Laban’s interview with 
Jacob. Moses has recorded words of Laban, the father- 
in-law of Jacob, from which it appears that instruments 
of various kinds were already in use among the ancient 
family beyond the Euphrates from which the Hebrews 
sprang : “ Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly, aud 
steal away from me, and didst not tell me, that I might 
have sent thee away with mirth and with songs, with 
tabret and with harp?” (Gen. xxxi, 27). Whatever 
else, then, the posterity of Jacob may have learned from 
“ the wisdom of the Egyptians” during their long stay 
in Egypt— that ancient cradle of the arts and sciences — 
it may be assumed as certain that they were familiar 
with at least the rudiments of music before they went 
down to sojourn there, although it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they were indebted to that ingenious aud in- 
ventive people for some further progress in the art. It 
is a remarkable and interesting fact that their exodus 
from Egypt, which was their birthday as a nation, was 
an event celebrated by an outburst both of poetry and 
song. But whatever may have been its origin, and in 
whatever way it was preserved, the practice of music 
existed in the upland country of Syria ; and of the three 
possible kinds of musical instruments, two were known 
and employed to accompany the song. The three kinds 
are alluded to in Job xxi, 12. 

On the banks of the Red Sea, Moses and the chil- 
dren of Israel sang their triumphal song of deliver- 
ance from the hosts of Egypt; and Miriam, in cele- 
bration of the same event, exercised one of her func- 
tions as a prophetess by leading a procession of the 
women of the camp, chanting in chorus the burden to 
the song of Moses, “Sing ye to Jehovah, fur he hath 
triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea.” Their song was accompanied by 
timbrels anil dances, or, as some take the latter word, 
by a musical instrument of which the shape is unknown, 
but which is supposed to have resembled the modern 
tambourine (see Dance), and, like it, to have been used 
as an accompaniment to dancing. The expression in 
the A. V. of Exod. xv, 21, “ and Miriam answered them,” 
seems to indicate that the song was alternate, Miriam 
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leading off with the solo, while the women responded 
in full chorus. But it is probable that the Hebrew 
word, like the corresponding Arabic, has merely the 
sense of singing, which is retained in the A. V. of Exod. 
xxxii, 18; Numb, xxi, 17; 1 Sam. xxix, 5 ; Bsa. cxlvii, 
7 ; IIos. ii, 15. The same word is used for the shouting 
of soldiers in battle (Jcr. li, 14), and the cry of wild beasts 
(Isa. xiii, 22), and in neither of these cases can the notion 
of response be appropriate. All that can be inferred is 
that Miriam led off the song, and this is confirmed by the 
rendering of t he Ynlg., pracinebut. The triumphal liymn 
of Muses had unquestionably a religious character about 
it, but the employment of music in religious service, 
though idolatrous, is more distinctly marked in t he fes- 
tivities which attended the erection of the golden calf. 
"With this may be compared the musical service which 
accompanied the dedication of the golden image in the 
plains of Dura (Dan. iii), the commencement of which 
was to be the signal for the multitude to prostrate them- 
selves in worship. The wild cries and shouts which 
readied the ears of Moses and Joshua as they came 
down from the mount sounded to the latter as the din 
of battle, the voices of victor and vanquished blending 
in one harsh chorus. But the quicker sense of Mo- 
ses discerned the rough music with which the people 
worshipped the visible representation of the («ud that 
brought them out of Egypt. Nothing could show more 
clearly than Joshua’s mistake the rude character of the 
Hebrew music at this period (Exod. xxxii, 17, 185, as 
untrained and wild as the notes of their Syrian forefa- 
thers. Comp. Earn, ii, 7, where the war-cry of the ene- 
my in the Temple is likened to the noise of the multi- 
tude on a solemn feast-day: “They have made a noise 
in the house of Jehovah as in the day of a solemn feast.” 
The silver trumpets made bj' the metal workers of the 
tabernacle, which were used to direct the movements of 
the camp, point to music of a very simple kind (Numb, 
x, I 10), and the long 1 last of the jubilee horns, with 
which the priests brought down the walls of Jericho, 
had probably nothing very musical about it (Josh, vi), 
any more than the rough concert with which the ears 
< f the sleeping Midianites were saluted liy Cidcon’s 
three hundred warriors (Judg. vii). The song of Debo- 
orah and Barak is cast in a distinctly metrical form, 
and was probably intended to be sung with a musical 
accompaniment as one of the people’s songs, like that 
with which Jcphthah’s daughter and her companions 
met her father on his victorious return (Judg. xi). 

2. Gulden Aye of Hebrew Music . — The period of Sam- 
uel, David, and Solomon forms a new sera in Hebrew 
music, as well as in Hebrew poetry (see Dclitzsch, 
Commentin' liber den Psalter , 1859-00). The simpler 
impromptu with which the women from the cities of 
Israel greeted David after the slaughter of the Philis- 
tine was apparently struck off on t lie spur of the mo- 
ment, under the inlluence of the wild joy with which 
they welcomed their national champion, “the darling 
of the songs of Israel.” The accompaniment of timbrels 
and instruments of music must have been equally sim- 
ple, and such that all could take part in it (I Sam. xviii, 
0, 7). Up to this time we meet, with nothing like a 
systematic cultivation of music among t he Hebrews, 
but the establishment of the schools of the prophets ap- 
pears to have supplied this want. Whatever the stu- 
dents of these schools may have been taught, music was 
an essential part of their practice. At. Bethel (1 Sam. 
x,f>) was a school of this kind, as well as at Naioth in 
Itamali (I Sam. xix, 19, 20), at Jericho (2 Kings ii,5, 7, 
15), (iilgal (2 Kings iv, 3«), and perhaps at Jerusalem (2 
Kings xxii, I I). Professional musicians soon became 
attached to the court ; and though Said, a hardy warrior, 
had only at intervals recourse to the soothing influence 
of David’s harp, yet David seems to have gathered 
around him “singing men and singing women,” who 
could celebrate his victories and lend a charm to his 
hours of peace (2 Sam. xix, 35). Solomon did the same 
(Ecclcs. ii, 8), adding to the luxury of his court by his 


patronage of art, and obtaining a reputation himself as 
no mean composer (1 Kings iv, 32). 

But the Temple was the great school of music, and it 
was consecrated to its highest service in the worship 
of Jehovah. Before, however, the elaborate arrange- 
ments had been made by David for the Temple choir, 
there must have been a considerable body of musicians 
throughout the country (2 Sam. vi, 5) ; and in the pro- 
cession which accompanied the ark from the house of 
Obededom, the Lcvites, with Chenauiah at their head, 
who had acquired skill from previous training, played 
on psalteries, harps, and cymbals, to the words of ‘the 
psalm of thanksgiving which David bad composed for 
the occasion (l Chron. xv, xvi). It is not improbable 
that the Levitcs all along had practiced music, and that 
some musical service was part of the worship of the tab- 
ernacle; for unless this supposition be made, it is incon- 
ceivable that a body of trained singers and musicians 
should be found ready fur an occasion like that on 
which they make their first appearance. The position 
which the tribe of Levi occupied among the other 
tribes naturally favored the cultivation of an art which 
is essentially characteristic of a leisurely and peaceful 
life. They were free from the hardships attending 
the struggle for conquest and afterwards for existence, 
which the Hebrews maintained with the nations of Ca- 
naan and the surrounding countries, and their subsist- 
ence was provided for by a national tax. Consequent- 
ly they had ample leisure for the various ecclesiastical 
duties devolving upon them, and among others for the 
service of song, for which some of their families appear 
to have possessed a remarkable genius. The three 
great divisions of the tribe had each a representative 
family in the choir: Homan and his sons represented 
the Kohathites, Asaph the (Jershonitcs, and Ethan (or 
Jeduthun) the Merarites (1 Chron. xv, 17; xxiii, G; 
xxv, 1-fi). Of the 38,000 who composed the tribe in 
the reign of David, 4000 are said to have been appoint- 
ed to praise Jehovah with the instruments w hich David 
made (1 Chron. xxiii, 5), and fur which he taught them 
a special chant. This chant for ages afterwards was 
known by his name, and was sung by the Levitcs be- 
fore the army of Jchoshaphat, and on laying the foun- 
dation of the second temple (comp. 1 Chron. xvi. 34, 1 1 ; 
2 Chron, vii, 0; xx, 21 ; Ezra, iii, 10, 11); and again 
bv the Maecaba*an army after their great victory over 
(lorgias (l Mace, iv, 24). Over this great body of mu- 
sicians presided the sons of Asaph, llcman. and Jedu- 
thun, twenty-four in number, as beads of the twenty- 
four courses of twelve into which the skilled minstrels 
were divided. These skilled or “cunning” 1 

Chron. xxv, G, 7) men were 2< s >8 in number, and under 
them appear to have been the scholars 1 

Chron. xxv, 8) whom, perhaps, they trained, and who 
made up the full number of 4000. Supposing 4000 to 
be merely a round number, each course would consist of 
a full band of IGG musicians, presided over by a body of 
twelve skilled players, with one of the sons of Asaph, 
llcman, or Jeduthun as conductor. Asaph himself ap- 
pears to have played on the cymbals (1 Chron. xvi, 5), 
and this w'as the case with the other leaders (1 Chron. 
xv, 19), perhaps to mark the time more distinctly, while 
the rest of the band played on psalteries and harps. 
The singers were distinct from both, as is evident in 
Bsa. lxviii, 25, “the singers went, before, the players on 
instruments followed after, in the midst of the damsels 
playing with timbrels;” unless t lie sinyrrs in this ease 
were the cymbal-players, like llcman, Asaph, and Eth- 
an, who, in 1 Chron. xv, 19, are called *• singers,” and 
perhaps while giving the time with their cymbals led 
rtie choir with their voices. The “ players on instru- 
ments” (E“:5:. noyenimX as the word denotes, were the 
performers upon stringed instruments, like the psaltery 
and harp, who have been alluded to. The “ players on 
instruments" (-N?Vn, cholelim), in Bsa. lxxxvii, 7, were 
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different from these last, and were properly pipers or 
performers on perforated wind-instruments (see 1 Kings 
i, 40). “ The damsels playing with timbrels” (comp. 1 

Chron. xiii, 8) seem to indicate that women took part 
in the Temple choir; and among the family of lleman 
are specially mentioned three daughters, who, with his 
fourteen sons, were all “ under the hands of their father 
for song in the house of Jehovah” (1 Chron. xxv, 5, 6). 
The enormous number of instruments and dresses for 
the Levites provided during the magnificent reign of 
Solomon would seem, if Josephus be correct (Ant. viii, 
3, 8), to have been intended for all time. A thousand 
dresses for the high-priest ; linen garments and girdles 
of purple for the priests, 10,000; trumpets, 200,000; 
psalteries and harps of electrum, 40,000 ; all these were 
stored up in the Temple treasury. The costume of the 
Levitical singers at the dedication of the Temple was of 
fine linen (2 Chron. v, 12). 

3. The Silver Age of Hebrew Music. — So we may per- 
haps fitly designate the period of the captivity and the 
restoration, as denoting that the national music was still 
preserved and cultivated by considerable numbers of 
the people, especially of the Levitical families, although 
much of its ancient glory and splendor had passed away. 
In the first anguish and dejection of their captivity, it 
was natural that the tribes should feel what is so touch- 
ingly expressed in Psa. cxxxvii : that by the rivers of 
Babylon they should hang their harps upon the wil- 
lows; and that, when required by their captors to sing 
them one of the songs of Zion, they should exclaim, 
with patriotic disdain, “ How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land?” But by and by they would 
take down their harps again from the willow-boughs, 
and seek solace for the sorrows of their long exile in 
recalling the loved melodies of their native land, and 
the sacred psalmody of their desolated Temple. The 
Babylonians, besides, were a people as fond of music as 
themselves. Many of their instruments are mentioned 
in the book of Daniel (ch. iii, 7, 10, 15) ; and in the long 
period of seventy years the Hebrew exiles must have 
been able to enrich their own national music by many 
new ideas and new instruments. It is at least certain 
that when “the Lord turned again the captivity of Ju- 
dah,” there was a fresh inspiration and outburst of sa- 
cred poetry and song : “ Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter and our tongue with singing” (Psa. cxxvi, 2). 
Not a few of the later parts of the Psalter are of that 
age, some of which are not much inferior to the best 
compositions of David himself; and in proof of the ex- 
tent to which musical gifts 'were spread among the re- 
turned exiles, it may suffice to refer to the fact stated 
in Neh. vii, 67, that “ they had two hundred forty and 
five singing men and singing women,” by whom we are 
no doubt to understand professional as distinguished 
from amateur performers. Nor were the musical tra- 
ditions of the Temple forgotten, or their official deposi- 
taries extinct. The Levitical families of Asaph, He- 
man, and Jednthun were still numerous, and still de- 
voted to their choral art and office. “ The children of 
Asaph alone — the singers — were a hundred twenty and 
eight” (Ezra ii, 41). At the foundation of the second 
temple, “ they set the priests in their apparel with trump- 
ets, and the Levites, the sons of Asaph, with cymbals, to 
praise the Lord after the ordinance of David, king of 
Israel” (Ezra iii, 10); and when, after many interrup- 
tions, the house was at last finished and dedicated, the 
whole liturgical service of David’s and Solomon’s reigns 
was as far as possible restored. “ They set the priests 
in their divisions and the Levites in their courses for the 
service of God which is at Jerusalem” (Ezra vi, 18). 

In the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticns (ch. i) we 
find an interesting reference to the musical service of 
the second temple in the days of Simon the high-priest, 
the son of Onias, “ who in his life repaired the house 
again and took care of the Temple that it should not 
fall.” When Simon “finished the service of the altar, 
by stretching out his hand to the cup and pouring out 
VI. — B B B 


the blood of the grape at the foot of the altar, a sweet- 
smelling savor,” “ then shouted the sons of Aaron, and 
sounded the silver trumpets, and made a great noise to 
be heard for a remembrance before the Most High. 
Then all the people together hasted and fell down to 
the earth upon their faces to worship their Lord God 
Almighty. The singers also sang praises with their 
voices, with great variety of sounds was there made 
sweet melody, and the people besought the Lord till the 
solemnity of the Lord was ended and they had finished 
his service.” 

The Talmud also contains some notices of the litur- 
gical music of the Herodian temple. The ordinary Le- 
vitical orchestra (according to Erachin, 10a, and Ta- 
mid, vii, 3), consisted of only twelve performers, pro- 
vided with nine lyres, two harps, and one cymbal, with 
the addition, on certain days, of flutes. These musi- 
cians were stationed upon the ( dukan ), or the as- 

cent of several steps which led from the outer court to 
the court of the priests, and were placed under the lead- 
ership of the chief musician, who gave the time with 
“ the loud-sounding cymbals.” Below the steps, and at 
the foot of the Levites, stood the chorister boys of the 
same tribe who sang the refrain. The daily week-day 
psalm (*p"ipn ““’d) was sung in nine parts or strophes, 
and the pauses were marked by the trumpet-blasts of 
the priests. The musical service of the Herodian tem- 
ple was by no means the same as that of earlier times; 
and if the present accentuation of the Psalter be regard- 
ed as representing the manner in which the psalms 
were sung or cantilated in the time of Herod, it would 
not suffice to give us any notion of the usage which 
prevailed in the days of the first temple, before the ex- 
ile. Innovations upon ancient usage were from time to 
time introduced ; and among these mention is made in 
the Talmud of the use of an instrument in the later 
temple, which would seem to have been of the nature 
of a wind-organ, provided with as many as a hundred 
different keys, and the power of which was such, ac- 
cording to Jerome, that it could be heard from Jerusa- 
lem to the Mount of Olives, and even farther. (See 
Saalscliiitz, Archdologie, i, 281-284; also Appendix to 
the same author’s Geschichte und Wiirdigung derMusik 
bei den Ilebraern.) 

4. The Uses and Characteristics of Hebrew Music . — 
Sacred music, as in the above liturgical examples, was 
the most important application of the art among the 
Hebrews. The trumpets, which are mentioned among 
the instruments played before the. ark (1 Chron. xiii, 8), 
appear to have been reserved for the priests alone (1 
Chron. xv, 24; xvi, 6). As they were also used in 
royal proclamations (2 Kings xi, 14), they were prob- 
ably intended to set forth by way of symbol the royalty 
of Jehovah, the theocratic king of his people, as well as 
to sound the alarm against his enemies (2 Chron. xiii, 
12). A hundred and twenty priests blew the trumpets 
in harmony with the choir of Levites at the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple (2 Chron. v, 12, 13; vii, 6), as in 
the restoration of the worship under Hezekiali, in the 
description of which we find an indication of one of the 
uses of the Temple music : “And Hezekiali commanded 
to offer the burnt-offering upon the altar. And when 
the burnt-offering began, the song of Jehovah began 
also, with the trumpets and with the instruments of 
David, king of Israel. And all the congregation wor- 
shipped, and the singers sang, and the trumpeters 
sounded; all until the burnt-offering was finished” (2 
Chron. xxix, 27, 28). The altar was the table of Je- 
hovah (Mai. i, 7), and the sacrifices were his feasts 
(Exod. xxiii, 18) ; so the solemn music of the Levites 
corresponded to the melody by which the banquets of 
earthly monarehs were accompanied. The Temple was 
Jehovah’s palace, and as the Levite sentries watched 
the gates by night they chanted the songs of Zion; 
one of these it has been conjectured with probability is 
Psa. cxxxiv. 
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In the private as well as in the religious life of the 
Hebrews music held a prominent place. The kings 
had their court musicians (Eccles. ii, 8), who bewailed 
their death (2 Chron. xxxv, 25); and in the luxurious 
times of the later monarchy the effeminate gallants of 
Israel, reeking with perfumes and stretched upon their 
couches of ivory, were wont at their banquets to ac- 
company the song with the tinkling of the psaltery or 
guitar (Arnos vi, 4-6), and amused themselves with de- 
vising musical instruments while their nation was per- 
ishing, as Xero fiddled when Home was in flames. 
Isaiah denounces a woe against those who sat till the 
morning twilight over their wine, to the sound of “the 
harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe” (Isa. v, 11, 12). 
Hut while music was thus made to minister to debauch- 
ery and excess, it was the legitimate expression of mirth 
and gladness, and the indication of peace and prosper- 
ity. It was only when a curse was upon the land that 
the prophet could say, “The mirth of tabrets ccaseth, 
the noise of them that rejoice endeth, the joy of the 
harp ccaseth : they shall not drink wine with a song” 
(Isa. xxiv, 8, 9). In the sadness of captivity the harps 
hung upon the willows of Babylon, and the voices of 
the singers refused to sing the songs of Jehovah at 
their foreign captors’ bidding (Psa. cxxxvii). The 
bridal processions as they passed through the streets 
were accompanied with music and song (Jer. vii, 34), 
and these ceased only when the land was desolate 
(Ezek. xxvi, 13). The high value attached to music 
at banquets is indicated in the description given in 
Ecclus. xxxii of the duties of the master of a feast. 
“Pqur not out words where there is a musician, and 
show not forth wisdom out of time. A concert of music 
in a banquet of wine is as a signet of carbuncle §et in 
gold. As a signet of an emerald set in a work of gold, 
so is the melody of music with pleasant wine.” And, 
again, the memory of the good king Josiah was “as 
music at a banquet of wine” (Ecclus. xlix, 1). The 
music of the banquets was accompanied with songs and 
dancing (Luke xv, 25). So at the royal banquets of 
Babylon were sung hymns of praise in honor of the 
gods ( Dan. v, 1,23), and perhaps on some such occasion 
as the feast of Belshazzar the Hebrew captives might 
have been brought in to sing the songs of their native 
land (Psa. cxxxvii). The triumphal processions which 
celebrated a victory were enlivened by minstrels and 
singers (Exod. xv, I, 20; Judges v, 1 ; xi, 34; 1 Sam. 
xviii, G ; xxi, 1 1 ; 2 Chron. xx, 28 ; Judges xv, 12, 13), 
and on extraordinary occasions they even accompanied 
armies to battle. Thus the Levites sang the chant of 
David before the army of Jchoshaphat as he went forth 
against the hosts of Amnion and Moab and Mount Seir 
(2 Chron. xx, 19, 21); and the victory of Abijali over 
Jeroboam is attributed to the encouragement given to 
Judah by the priests sounding their trumpets before 
the ark (2 Chron. xiii, 12, 14). It is clear from the 
narrative of Elisha and the minstrel who by his play- 
ing calmed the prophet’s spirit till the hand of Jehovah 
was upon him, that among the camp-folloivers of Jc- 
hoshaphat’s army on that occasion there were to be 
reckoned musicians who were probably Levites (2 
Kings iii, 15). Besides songs of triumph, there were 
also religious songs (Isa. xxx, 29; Amos v, 23; James 
v, 13), “songs of the Temple” (Amos viii. 3), and songs 
which were sung in idolatrous worship (Exod. xxxii, 
18). In like manner the use of music in the religions 
sendees of the Therapeutic of later times is described 
by Philo (Dc Vita contempt, p. 901 { ed. Krankf.]). At 
a certain period in the service one of the worshippers 
rose and sang a song of praise to God, either of his own 
composition or one from the older poets. lie was fol- 
lowed by others in a regular order, the congregation 
remaining quiet till the concluding prayer, in which all 
joined. After a simple meal the whole congregation 
arose and formed two choirs, one of men and one of 
women, wdth the most skilful singer of each for leader; 
and in this way sang hymns to God, sometimes with 


the full chorus, and sometimes wdth each choir alter- 
nately. In conclusion, both men and women joined in 
a single choir, in imitation of that on the shores of the 
Bed Sea, which was led by Moses andAliriam. In the 
Scriptures love-songs are alluded to in Psa. xlv, title, 
and Isa. v, 1. There were also the doleful songs of the 
funeral procession, and the wailing chant of the mourn- 
ers who went about the streets, the professional n;-p 
of those who were skilful in lamentation (2 Chron. 
xxxv, 25; Eccles. xii. 5; Jer. ix, 17-20; Amos v, 1G). 
Liglitfoot (//or. Heb. on Matt, ix, 23) quotes from the 
Talmudists ( Chelubh . c. 4, h. G) to the effect that every 
Israelite on the death of his wife “will afford her not 
less than two pipers and one woman to make lamenta- 
tion.” The grape-gatherers sang as they gathered in 
the vintage, and the wdne-presses were trodden with 
the shout of a song (Isa. xvi, 10; Jer. xlviii, 33); the 
women sang as they toiled at the mill, and on every 
occasion the land of the Hebrews during their national 
prosperity was a land of music and melody. There is 
one class of musicians to which allusion is casually 
made (Ecclus. ix, 4), and who w ere probably foreigners 
— the harlots who frequented the streets of great cities, 
and attracted notice by singing and playing the guitar 
(Isa. xxiii, 15, 16). (See below.) 

There arc two aspects in which music appears, and 
about which little that is satisfactory can be said : the 
mysterious influence which it had in driving out the evil 
spirit from Saul, and its intimate connection with proph- 
ecy and prophetical inspiration. Miriam “ the proph- 
etess” exercised her prophetical functions as the leader 
of the chorus of women who sang the song of triumph 
over the Egyptians (Exod. xv, 20). The company of 
prophets whom Saul met coming down from the hill of 
God had a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe, and a harp before 
them, and smitten with the same enthusiasm he “ proph- 
esied among them” (1 Sam. x, 5, 10). The priests of 
Baal, challenged by Elijah at C’armel, cried aloud, and 
cut themselves with knives, and prophesied till sunset 
(1 Kings xviii, 29). The sons of Asaph, Homan, and 
Jeduthun, set apart by David for the Temple choir, were 
to “ prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and with cym- 
bals” (I Chron. xxv, 1) ; Jeduthun “ prophesied with the 
harp” (1 Chron. xxv, 3), and in 2 Chron. xxxv, 15 is 
called “the king’s ster,” a term which is applied to 
lleman (l Chron. xxv, 5) and Asaph (2 Chron. xxix, 
30) as musicians, as well as to Gad the prophet (2 Sam. 
xxiv, 11; 1 Chron. xxix, 29). The spirit of Jehovah 
came upon Jahaziel, a Levite of the sons of Asaph, in 
the reign of Jchoshaphat, and he foretold the success 
of the royal army (2 Chron. xx, 14). From all these in- 
stances it is evident that the same Hebrew root (X-:) 
is used to denote the inspiration under which the proph- 
ets spoke and the minstrels sang. Gesenius assigns the 
later as a secondary meaning. In the case of Elisha, 
the minstrel and the prophet are distinct personages, 
but it is not till the minstrel has played that the hand 
of Jehovah comes upon the prophet (2 Kings iii, 15). 
This influence of music has been explained as follows 
by a learned divine of the Platonist school: “These 
divine enthusiasts were commonly wont to compose 
their songs and hymns at the sounding of some one 
musical instrument or other, as we find it often suggest- 
ed in the Psalms. So Plutarch . . . describes the dictate 
of the oracle anciently, . . . ‘how that it was uttered in 
verse, in pomp of words, similitudes, and metaphors, at 
the sound of a pipe.’ Thus we have Asaph, lleman, 
and Jeduthun set forth in this prophetical preparation 
(I Chron. xxv, 1). Thus B. Sal. expounds the passage, 

‘ When they played upon their musical instruments 
they prophesied after the manner of Elisha.’ And 
this sense of this place, I think, is much more genuine 
than that which a late author of our own would fasten 
upon it, viz. that this prophesying was nothing but the 
singing of psalms. For it is manifest that these proph- 
ets were not mere singers, but composers, and such as 
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were truly called prophets or enthusiasts” (Smith, Select 
Discourses, vi, ch. 7, p. 238, 239 [ed. 1660]). All that 
can be safely concluded is, that in their external mani- 
festations the effect of music in exciting the emotions 
of the sensitive Hebrews, the frenzy of Saul’s madness 
(1 Sam. xviii, 10), and the religious enthusiasm of the 
prophets, whether of Baal or Jehovah, were so nearly 
alike as to be described by the same word. The case 
of Saul is the most difficult. We are not admitted to 
the secret of his dark malady. Two turning-points 
in his history are the two interviews with Samuel, the 
first and the last, if we except that dread encounter 
which the despairing monarch challenged before the 
fatal day of Gilboa. On the first of these Samuel fore- 
told his meeting with the company of prophets with 
their minstrelsy, the external means by which the spirit 
of Jehovah shoidd come upon him, and he should be 
changed into another man (1 Sam. x, 5). The last oc- 
casion of their meeting was the disobedience of Saul in 
sparing the Amalekites,for which he was rejected from 
being king (1 Sam. xv, 26). Immediately after this we 
are told the Spirit of Jehovah departed from Saul, and 
an “evil spirit from Jehovah troubled him” (1 Sam. 
xvi, 14); and his attendants, who had perhaps witness- 
ed the strange transformation wrought upon him by the 
music of the prophets, suggested that the same means 
should be employed for his restoration. “ Let our lord 
now command thy servants before thee to seek out a 
man, a cunning player on a harp : and it shall come to 
pass, when the evil spirit from God is upon thee, that 
he shall play with his hand, and thou shalt be well. . . . 
And it came to pass when the spirit from God was upon 
Saul, that David took a harp and played with his 
hand. So Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the 
evil spirit departed from him” (1 Sam. xvi, 16, 23). 
But on two occasions, when anger and jealousy super- 
vened, the remedy which had soothed the frenzy of in- 
sanity had lost its charm (I Sam. xviii, 10, 11; xix, 9, 
10). It seems, therefore, that the passage of Seneca, 
which has often been quoted in explanation of this 
phenomenon, “Pythagoras perturbationes lvra compo- 
nebat” (I)e fra, iii, 9), is but generally applicable. 

On the scientific character of Hebrew music much 
has been written, but to very little purpose, and with 
extremely meagre results. The truth is that no ade- 
quate data exist to enable us to arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusions upon it. The Hebrews never 
were in possession of any system of notation, by 
which their musical traditions might have been fixed, 
and handed down to posterity; and in the absence of 
this it is hopeless to attempt to determine more than 
a very few points of a quite general kind. Several 
attempts, however, have been made by ingenious and 
learned men to overcome this insuperable barrier by 
converting the accentual system of the Psalter into a 
musical notation. One of the earliest of these writers 
was Speidel ( Unverwerjliche Spuren von der alien Da- 
vklischen Singkunst [1704]). Another was Anton (in 
Paulns’s Neues Repertonum fur biblisch. und morgen- 
land. Literatur [1790-91]). The latest is Haupt (1854), 
who discovers in the accents viewed as marks of num- 
ber, when combined with the arithmetical values of 
the Hebrew letters, all the notes of the diatonic scale, 
and sees in the series of notes thus indicated the orig- 
inal psalm-melodies. But however ingenious all these 
attempts may be, they all issue, as Delitzsch remarks, 
in self-illusion. For the accents, as Saalschutz urges, 
were not designed to serve any snch musical use. 
“ It is plain that the Masoretes had no other object in 
view in devising them than the preservation of the 
right pronunciation and understanding of the text. 
If the accents set forth a melody, it was only the mel- 
od\ r of declamation, which among southern nations 
approaches nearer to proper singing than among the 
northern peoples. It was not the Temple music which 
the accents set forth, the communication of which 
could have no interest to the Masoretes, who were 


mere linguists. It would have been strange, besides, 
if they had made use of so many musical notes as the 
accents, when seven might have sufficed. Of the 
ancient Temple music not a trace remains, either in 
the text of Holy Scripture or anywhere else” (Saal- 
schiitz, Von der Form der Hebrdischen Poesie, nebst einer 
Abhandlung iiber die Musik der IJebraer, 1825). Pro- 
ceeding on the same false assumption that the poetical 
accents were of the nature of a musical notation, For- 
kel, the German historian of music, drew a conclusion 
very different from those of the authors now referred 
to. He inferred from the manifest imperfection and 
inadequacy of such a musical language how extremely 
rude and imperfect must have been the musical science 
and art which it represented. lie concluded, in fact, 

I that the Hebrew music was nothing more than a spe- 
| cies of cantilation or intoned recitative, and that it 
' never was able to advance beyond this rudimentary 
j stage ( Geschichte der Musik, i, 148). This was an ab- 
surd extreme ; for how is it conceivable that a people 
I who made such splendid progress in the art of lyric 
poetry, i.e. of poetry expressly designed to be married to 
music — to music expressive of the same emotions which 
were expressed in the poetry — should have lagged so 
far behind the other nations of antiquity in the sister 
science and art? See Saalschutz. On such a sub- 
ject it is not safe to argue from the practice of the 
modern Jews ( Shiite hag-gib. ii); and as singing is 
something so exceedingly simple and natural, it is 
difficult to believe that in the solemn services of their 
religion the}’- stopped at the point of cantilation 
(Ewald, Hebr. Poesie, p. 166). 

The nature of the Hebrew music was doubtless of 
the same essential character as that of other ancient 
nations, and of all the present Oriental nations ; con- 
sisting not so much in harmony (in the modern sense 
of the term) as in unison or melody (Volney, Trav. ii, 
325). This is the music of nature, and for a long time 
after the more ancient period was common among the 
Greeks and Romans. From the Hebrews themselves 
we have no definite accounts in reference to this sub- 
ject; but the history of the art among other nations 
must here also serve as our guide. It was not the 
harmony of differing or dissonant sounds, but the voice 
formed after the tones of the lyre, that constituted the 
beauty of the ancient music (see Philo, Opp. ii, p. 484 
sq.). This so enraptured the Arabian servant of 
Niebuhr that he cried out, in contempt of European 
music, “By Allah, that is fine! God bless you!” 
(Reisebeschreib. nach Arabien, p. 176). The whole of 
antiquity is full of stories in praise of this music. By 
its means battles were won, cities conquered, mutinies 
quelled, diseases cured (Plutarch, De Mimed). Effects 
similar to these occur in the Scriptures, and have al- 
ready been indicated. The different parts which we 
now have are the invention of modern times. See 
Ai.amoth; Gittith; Shemixith, etc. Respecting 
the base, treble, etc., very few discriminating remarks 
had then been made. The old, the young, maidens, 
etc., appear to have sung one part. The beauty of 
their music consisted altogether in melody. The in- 
struments by which, in singing, this melody was ac- 
companied occupied the part of a sustained base; and, 
if we are disposed to apply in this case what Niebuhr 
has told us, the beauty of the concerts consisted in 
this, that other persons repeated the music which had 
just been sung three, four, or five notes lower or high- 
er. Such, for instance, was the concert which Miriam 
held with her musical fellows, and to which the “ toph,” 
or tabret, furnished the continued base ; just as Niebuhr 
has also remarked of the Arabian women of the pres- 
ent day, “that when they dance or sing in their harem 
they always beat the corresponding time upon this 
drum” ( Reisebesch . i, 181). To this mode of perform- 
ance belongs the 24th Psalm, which rests altogether 
upon the varied representation ; in like manner, also, 
the 20th and 21st Psalms. This was all the change 
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it admitted ; and although it is very possible that this 
monotonous, or rather unisonous music, might not be 
interesting to ears tuned to musical progressions, mod- 
ulations, and cadences, there is something in it with 
which the Orientals are well pleased. They love it 
for the very reason that it is monotonous or unisonous, 
and from Morocco to China we meet with no other. 
Even the cultivated Chinese, whose civilization offers 
so many points of resemblance to that of the ancient 
Egyptians, like their own music, which consists entirely 
of melody, better than ours, although it is not wholly 
despised b} r them (L)u 11 aide’s China , iii, 216). A 
music of this description could easily dispense with 
the compositions which mark the time by notes; and 
the Hebrews do not appear to have known anything 
of musical notation ; for that the accents served that 
purpose is a position which vet remains to be proved. 
At the best, the accent must have been a very im- 
perfect means for this purpose, however high its an- 
tiquity. Europeans had not yet attained to musical 
notes in the 11th century, and the Orientals do not 
profess to have known them till the 17th. On the 
other hand, the word nbtJ, selak , which occurs in the 
Psalms and Habakkuk, may very possibly be a mark 
for the change of time, or for repeating the melody a 
few tones higher, or, as some think, for an accompani- 
ment or after-piece of entirely instrumental music (see 
De Wette, Comment, iib. d. Psa. p. 32 sq. ; Saalschiitz, 
Form der Jlebr. Poede, p. 353 sq. ; Ewald, Ilebr. Poesie , 
p. 178 sq.). See Sklaii. The Hebrew music is judged 
to have been of a shrill character (see Redslob, in 111- 
gen’s Zeitsclir. 1839, ii, 1 sq.), for this would result from 
the nature of the instruments — harps, Hutes, and cym- 
bals — which were employed in the Temple service 
(comp. Mishna, Brack, ii, 3, 5, and 6). 

The manner of singing single songs was, it seems, 
ruled by that of others in the same measure, and it is 
usually supposed that many of the titles of the Psalms 
are intended to indicate the names of other songs ac- 
cording to which these were to be sung (see Venskv, in 
Mitzler’s J fusiknl EibUofh. iii, 666 sq. ; Eiehhorn, Etui. 
i, 245; Jahn, Einl. i, 353; Gesenius, Cesch. d. Ilebr. 
iSprache , p. 220 sq.). See Psai.ms. 

Engel (Mudc of the most A ncienl Xations , particular- 
hj of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews [1*61]) ob- 
serves that the Hebrews had various kinds of sacred 
and secular musical compositions, differing according 
to the occasions on which they were employed. These 
he enumerates as follows: (a) Sacred music in divine 
worship , which was evidently regarded as of the high- 
est importance ; (b) Sacred songs, and instrumental 
compositions, which were performed also in family 
circles (Isa. xxx, 29 ; James v, 13) ; (c) Military music, 
sacred as well as secular (2 Chron. xx, 21 ; xiii, 12, 14); 
(d) Triumphal songs (Exod. xv ; Jude v ; 2 Chron. xx, 
27, 2s ) ; (e) Erotic songs , alluded to in title of Psa. xlv, 
“ A song of loves” (Isa. v. 1) ; (f) Mudc at bridal pro- 
cessions (Jer. vii, 31) ; (g) Funeral songs (2 Chron. xxxv, 
25 ; Eccles. xii, 5 ; Amos v, 16 ; 2 Sam. i, 19) ; (h) Pop- 
ular seadar songs , such as the songs of the vintners 
(Isa. xvi, 10 ; Jer. xlviii, 33) ; (i) Convivial songs (Isa. 
xxiv, 8 ; 9; Luke xv, 25; Isa. v, 11, 12; Amos vi, 4, 
5) ; (j) Performances of itinerant musicians (Isa. xxiii, 
15, 16 ; Eccles. ix, 4). 

For the literature of the subject, see Musical Ix- 
STHUMKXTS. 

Music, CimisTiAX. Music (from poi van, a muse) 
is produced by the human voice, and bv a variety of 
artificial instruments. For the application of the voice 
to musical purposes, sec Six<;ix<;. Musical instruments 
are classitied as stringed instruments, wind instruments, 
ami instruments of percussion. In some stringed in- 
struments, as the piano-forte, the sounds arc produced 
by striking the strings by keys; in others, as the harp 
and guitar, by drawing them from the position of rest. 
In a third class, including the violin, viola, violoncello, 


and double bass, the strings are put into vibration with 
a bow. In wind instruments the sound is produced by 
the agitation of an enclosed column of air; some, as the 
flute, clarionet, oboe, bassoon, flageolet — instruments of 
wood, and the trumpet, horn, cornet-a-piston, etc., of 
metal, arc played by the breath ; in others, as the or- 
gan, harmonium, and concertina, the wind is produced 
by other means. In the two last-named instruments 
the sound is produced by the action of wind on free vi- 
brating springs or reeds. Instruments of percussion are 
such as the drum, kettle-drum, cymbals, etc. Musical 
compositions are either for the voice, with or without 
instrumental accompaniment, or for instruments only. 
Instrumental music may be composed for one or for 
more instruments. The rondo, the concerto, the sonata, 
and the fantasia generally belong to the former class ; 
to the latter, symphonies and overtures for an orchestra, 
and instrumental chamber music, including ducts, trios, 
quartets, and other compositions for several instru- 
ments, where each takes the lead in turn, the other 
parts being accompaniments. Of vocal music, the prin- 
cipal forms may be classed as church music, chamber 
music, dramatic music, and popular or national music. 
Vocal chamber music includes cantatas, madrigals, and 
their modern successors, glees, as also recitatives, arias, 
duets, trios, quartets, choruses, and generally all forms, 
accompanied or unaccompanied, which arc chiefly in- 
tended for small circles. Dramatic music comprehends 
music united with scenic representation in a variety of 
ways, in the ballet, the melodrama, the vaudeville, and 
the opera, in which last music supplies the place of 
j spoken dialogue. And finally we come to consider 
; church music, with which alone we have to deal here. 
It includes plain song, faux-bourdon, the chorale, the 
anthem, the sacred cantata, the mass and requiem of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the oratorio. 

Among all nations music lias always formed a part 
of public worship. “Praise,” it has been aptly said, 
“is the appropriate language of devotion. A fervent 
spirit of devotion instinctively seeks to express itself 
in song. In the strains of poetry, joined with the 
melody of music, it finds an easy and natural utterance 
of its elevated emotions.” Among the pagan nations 
of antiquity the singing of songs constituted indeed a 
great part of the religions worship. In all their re- 
ligious festivals and in their temples they sang to the 
praise of their idol gods (comp. Herbert, Musicu Sacra, 
Yol. i, Pnvf. ; Burney, llist. of Music). Yet no nation of 
antiquity made such extensive use of music in their 
worship as did the Hebrews (see the preceding article), 
especially in the time of their prosperity (Saalschiitz, 
Cesch. u. Wiirdigmg d. Tempel-Musilc d. Htbraer [Bcrl. 
1829]). Not only in the Temple, but in their syna- 
gogues and in tlieir dwellings the Jews celebrated God 
with sacred hymns. See Psalm. From them the use 
of music and choral singing was adopted by the primi- 
tive Christians (sec 1 Cor. xiv, 15, 26; Col. iii, 16). Says 
Coleman, “The singing of spiritual songs constituted 
from the beginning an interesting and important part 
of religious worship in the primitive Church” (Prd. and 
Pit. p. 321). 

I. Early C/tnsiian l ^sages.—G rot i us insists that we 
have in Acts iv, 24-30 an epitome of an early Christian 
hymn; and it would appear from a close examination 
of other X.-T. Scripture passages that even Christ him- 
self, in his final interview with his disciples before his 
crucifixion, sung with them the customary paschal songs 
at the institution of the sacrament, and by bis exam- 
ple sanctified the use of sacred songs in the Christian 
Church (Matt, xxvi, 30). In the opinion of Milliter, the 
eminent Biblical archaeologist, the gift of the 1 Inly Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost was accompanied with poetic 
inspiration, to which the disciples gave utterance in the 
rhapsodies of spiritual songs (Acts ii, 4. 13, 47). There 
arc also many other N.-T. passages which clearly indi- 
cate the use of religious songs in the worship of God. 
Paul and Silas, lacerated by the cruel scourging which 
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they had received, and in close confinement in the inner 
prison, prayed and sang praises to God at midnight 
(Acts xvi, 25). The use of psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs is moreover directly enjoined upon the 
churches by the apostle as an essential part of religious 
devotions (Col. iii, 16; Eph. v, 14, 19; James v, 13). 
The latter epistle was a circular letter to the Gentile 
churches of Asia, and therefore in connection with that 
to the Church at Colosse is explicit authority for the use 
of song in the religious worship of the apostolic churches 
(comp. Walch, Be Hymnis Ecclesice Apostolici e). 

As the Hebrews worshipped God in their homes by 
sacred song, so the X.-T. people also did not restrict 
these acts of devotion to their public places of wor- 
ship. In their social circles and around their domes- 
tic altars they worshipped God in sacred song; and in 
their daily occupations they were wont to relieve their 
toil and refresh their spirits by renewing their favorite 
songs of Zion. Persecuted and afflicted — in solitary 
cells of the prison, in the more dismal abodes of the 
mines to which they were doomed, or as wandering 
exiles in foreign countries— they forgot not to sing the 
Lord's song in the prison or the mine or the strange 
lands to which they were driven. In connection with 
the passage from Ephesians, the apostle warns those 
whom he addresses against the use of wine and the ex- 
cesses to which it leads, with reference to those abuses 
which dishonored their sacramental supper and love- 
feasts. In opposition to the vain songs which, in such 
excesses, they might be disposed to sing, they are urged 
to the sober, religious use of psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs. The phraseology indicates, too, that 
they were not restricted to the use of the psalms of 
David, as in the Jewish worship, but were at liberty to 
employ others of appropriate religious character in their 
devotions. Says Coleman, “The Corinthians were ac- 
customed to make use of songs composed for the occa- 
sion (1 Cor. xiv, 26). And though the apostle had oc- 
casion to correct their disorderly proceedings, it does 
not appear that he forbade the use of such songs. On 
the contrary, there is the highest probability that the 
apostolic churches did not restrict themselves simply to 
the use of the Jewish Psalter. Grotius and others have 
supposed that some fragments of these early hymns are 
contained not only, as above mentioned, in Acts, but 
perhaps also in 1 Tim. iii, 16. Something like poetic 
antithesis they have imagined to be contained in James 
i, 17 ; 1 Tim. i, 1 ; 2 Tim. ii, 1 1-13. The expression in 
Revelation, 1 1 am Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last,’ has been ascribed to the same origin, as has also 
Rev. iv, 8, together with the song of Moses and the 
Lamb (Rev. xv, 3), and the songs of the elders and the 
beasts (Rev. v, 9-14). Certain parts of the book itself 
have been supposed to be strictly poetical, and may 
have been used as such in Christian worship, such as 
Rev. i, 4-8; xi, 15-19; xv, 3, 4; xxi, 1-8; xxii, 10-18. 
But the argument is not conclusive; and all the learned 
criticism, the talent, and the taste that have been em- 
ployed on this point leave us little else than uncertain 
conjecture on which to build an hypothesis” (p. 325). 

The earliest authentic record on this subject is the 
celebrated letter from Pliny to Trajan, just at the close 
of the apostolic age (A.D. 103, 104). In the investiga- 
tions which he instituted against the Christians of his 
period, he discovered, among other things, that they 
were accustomed to meet before day to offer praise to 
Christ ( Epist . x, 97). The expression used is some- 
what equivocal, and might refer to the ascription of 
praise in prayer or in song. But it appears that these 
Christians rehearsed their “ carmen invicem ” alternately, 
as if in responsive songs, according to the ancient 
custom of singing in the Jewish worship. Tertullian, 
only a century later, evidently understood the passage 
to be descriptive of this mode of worshipping God and 
Christ, for he says that Pliny intended to express noth- 
ing else than assemblies before the dawn of the morn- 
ing for singing praise to Christ and to God (Apolog. c. [ 


2). Ensebius also gives the passage a similar inter- 
pretation, saying that Pliny could find nothing against 
them save that, arising at the dawn of the morning, 
they sang hymns to Christ as God (Hist. Ecclesiast. 
iii, 32). Viewed in this light, in which it is now gen- 
erally viewed, it becomes evidence of the use of song 
in Christian worship immediately subsequent to the 
age of the apostles (comp. Miinter, Metrisch. Offenbar. 
p. 25). Tertullian himself also distinctly testifies to 
the use of songs to the praise of God by the primitive 
Christians. Every one, he says, was invited in their 
public worship to sing unto God, according to his abil- 
ity, either from the Scriptures or de proprio ingenio , 
“ one indited by himself j” according to the interpretation 
of Miinter. Whatever may be the meaning of this 
phrase, the passage clearly asserts the use of Christian 
psalmody in their religious worship. Again, he speaks 
of singing in connection with the reading of the Script- 
ures, exhortations, and prayer (Be A nima, c. 9). Justin 
Martyr also, who lived within half a century of the 
apostles, and is himself credited with being the author 
of a work on Christian Psalmody, mentions the songs 
and hymns of the Ephesian Christians: “We manifest 
our gratitude to him by worshipping him in spiritual 
songs and hymns, praising him for our birth, for our 
health, for the vicissitudes of the seasons, and for the 
hopes of immortality” (Apol. v, 28). Eusebius, more- 
over, furnishes this important testimony of an ancient 
historian at the close of the 2d century: “Who knows 
not the writings of Irenaeus, Melito, and others, which 
exhibit Christ as God and man ? And how many songs 
and odes of the brethren there are , written from the be- 
ginning (a7r’ dpxiio) by believers, which offer praise to 
Christ as the Word of God, ascribing divinity to him I” 
(Eccles. llist. v, 28). Here we have not only tes- 
timony to the use of spiritual songs in the Christian 
Church from the remotest antiquity, but also that there 
were hymn writers in the apostolic Church, and that 
their songs were collected for use at a very early date 
of the Christian Church (comp. Fabricins, Biblioth. 
Graca [ed. Harl.], vii, 67). These spiritual songs of 
the primitive Christians were almost exclusively of a 
doctrinal character. “In fact,” says Augnsti, “almost 
all the prayers, doxologies, and hymns of the ancient 
Church are nothing else than prayers and supplications 
to the triune God or to Jesus Christ. They were gener- 
ally altogether doctrinal. The prayers and psalms, of 
merely a moral character, which the modern Church 
has in great abundance, in the ancient were altogether 
unknown” ( Denhviirdigkeiten , v, 417 ; comp. Xeander, 
Allgem. Kirchengesch. i, 523; Engl. ed. i, 304). 

One such composition of the primitive Church — a 
hymn — has come down to us entire. It is found in the 
Pcedagogue of Clement of Alexandria, a work bearing 
date about one hundred and fifty years from the time 
of the apostles ; but it is ascribed to another, and as- 
signed to an earlier origin. It is wanting in some of 
the manuscripts of Clement. It contains figurative 
language and forms of expression which were familiar 
to the Church at an earlier date; and, for various rea- 
sons, is regarded by Miinter (Metrische Offenbar. p. 32) 
and Bull (Defensio fidei Xiccenee, § iii, ch. 2, p. 316) as 
a venerable relic of the early Church, which has escaped 
the ravages of time, and still remains a solitary remnant 
of the Christian psalmody of that early age. It is cer- 
tainly very ancient, and the earliest that has been trans- 
mitted to us (see Hymxology, in vol. iv, p. 434, col. 2). 
A translation of it is furnished in Coleman’s Ancient 
Christianity, p. 334-35. 

Sacred music must, in the primitive Church, have 
consisted only of a few simple airs which could easily 
he learned, and which, by frequent repetition, became 
familiar to all. An ornate and complicated style of 
music would have been alike incompatible with the 
circumstances of these Christian worshippers and un- 
congenial with the simplicity of their primitive forms 
(comp. Augusti, Denhciirdigkeiten, v, 288). In their 
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songs of Zion, both old and young, men and women, 
bore a part. Their psalmody was the joint act of the 
whole assembly in unison. Such is the testimony of 
Hilary, A.D. 355 {Comment, in J’sa. xxv, p. 174). Am- 
brose remarks that the injunction of the apostle, for- 
bidding women to speak in public, relates not to sing- 
ing, “for this is delightful in every age and suited to 
even' sex” (in Psa. i, Prerf. p. 741 ; comp. J lexer me von, 
lib. iii, c. 5, p. 42). The authority of Chrysostom is 
also to the same effect. “ It was the ancient custom, 
as it is still with us, for all to come together, and unit- 
edly to join in singing. The young and the old, rich 
and poor, male and female, bond and free, all join in 
one song. . . . All worldly distinctions here cease, and 
the whole congregation form one general chorus” {Horn. 
xi, vol. xii, p. 349 ; Horn, xxxvi, in 1 Cor. vol. x, p. 340 ; 
comp, (ierbert, Musica Sacra, lib, i, § 11, for other au- 
thorities). Each member was invited, at pleasure and 
according to his ability, to lead their devotions in a 
sacred song indited by himself. Such was the custom 
in the Corinthian Church. Such was still the custom 
in the age of TcrtuHian, to which reference has already 
been made. Augustine also refers to the same usage, 
and ascribes to divine inspiration the talent which was 
manifested in this extemporaneous psalmody. 

Such was the character of the psalmody of the early 
Church, consisting in part of the psalms of David, and 
in part of hymns composed for the purpose of worship, 
and expressive of love and praise to Cod and to Christ 
(Xeandcr, A llyem. Kirchenyesch. i, 523 ; Engl. cd. i, 304). 
Few in number, and sung to rude and simple airs, they 
yet had wonderful power over those primitive saints. 
The sacred song inspired their devotions both in the 
public and private worship of (lod. At their family 
board it quickened their gratitude to (Jod, who gave 
them their daily bread. It enlivened their domestic 
and social intercourse; it relieved the weariness of their 
daily labor; it cheered them in solitude, comforted them 
in aflliction, and supported them under persecution. 
“Go where you will,” says Jerome, “ the ploughman at 
his plough sings his joyful hallelujahs, the busy mower 
regales himself with his psalms, and the vine-dresser is 
singing one of the songs of David. Such are our songs 
— our love-songs, as they are called — the solace of the 
shepherd in his solitude and of the husbandman in his 
toil” (A p. xvii, ad Marcellum). Fearless of reproach, of 
persecution, and of death, they continued in the face of 
their enemies to sing their sacred songs in the streets 
and market-places and at the martyr’s stake. Eusebius 
declares himself an eye-witness to the fact that, under 
their persecutions in Thcbais, “they continued to their 
latest breath to sing psalms and hymns and thanks- 
givings to the God of heaven” {Hist. Eccles. viii, 9; 
comp. Herder. Jiriefe zvr Jlefvrderuny dev Human if at 
7 Samml. p. 2* sq. ; Augnsti, Denkwurdiykeiten, v, 29G- 
97 ; Coleman, Manual, p. 331-33). 

II. Innovations. — From the 4th century onward the 
Christian Church greatly mollified the mode of per- 
forming this part of public worship. 

i. The first innovation occurred in the Syrian church- 
es, where responsive sinyiny was introduced, probably 
very early in the 4th century. Soon after it became 
the practice of the Eastern churches generally, and 
finally was transferred to the West also by St. Ambrose 
of Milan (A.D. 370), and was called there the Ambrosian 
style of music. Some critics believe responsive singing 
to have been practiced at a very early date. Thus it 
would seem from the epistle of Fliny that the Christians 
of whom he speaks sang alternately in responses. The 
ancient hymn from Clement, too, above mentioned, 
seems to be constructed with reference to this method 
of singing. There is besides an ancient but certainly 
groundless tradition extant in Socrates {Hist. Cedes. 
vi, 8) that Ignatius was the first to introduce this style 
of music in the Church of Antioch. It was certainly 
familiar to the Jews, who often sang responsively in 
the worship of the Temple. In some instances the 


same style of singing may have been practiced too in 
the primitive Church, liut responsive singing is not 
generally allowed to have been in frequent use during 
the first 300 years of the Christian a*ra. This mode of 
singing was then common in the theatres and temples 
of the Gentiles, and for this reason was generally dis- 
carded by the primitive Christians (Augusti, Denkwiir- 
diykeiten, v, 278). 

2. The appointment of sinyers as a distinct class of 
officers in the Church for this part of religious worship, 
and the consequent introduction of profane music into 
the church, marks another alteration in the psalmody 
of the Church. These innovations were first made in 
the 4th century; and though the people continued for 
a century or more to enjoy their ancient privilege of all 
singing together, it is conceivable that it gradually was 
forced to die, as a promiscuous assembly could not well 
unite in theatrical music which required in its perform- 
ers a degree of skill altogether superior to that which 
all the members of a congregation could be expected to 
possess. An artificial, theatrical style of music, having 
no affinity with the worship of God, soon began to take 
the place of those solemn airs which before had inspired 
the devotions of his people. The music of the theatre 
was transferred to the church, which accordingly be- 
came the scene of theatrical pomp and display rather 
than the house of prayer and of praise, to inspire by its 
appropriate and solemn rites the spiritual worship of 
God. The consequences of indulging this depraved 
taste for secular music in the church are exhibited by 
Xeandcr in the following extract: “We have to regret 
that both in the Eastern and the Western Church their 
sacred music had already assumed an artificial and the- 
atrical character, and was so far removed from its orig- 
inal simplicity that even in the 4th century the abbot 
Pambo of Egypt complained that heathen melodies 
[accompanied as it seems with the action of the hands 
and the feet] had been introduced into their Church 
psalmody” {Kirchenyesch. ii, 081 ; comp. Sciy) fores Ce- 
de sinstici, He Musica, i [1784], 3). Isidore of Pclusium 
also complained of the theatrical singing, especially that 
of the women, which, instead of inducing penitence for 
sin, tended much more to awaken sinful desires (in 
Biblioth. Pair. vii, 543). Jerome also, in remarking 
upon Eph. v, 19, says: “May all hear it whose business 
it is to sing in the church. Xot with the voice, but 
with (lie heart, we sing praises to God. Xot like the 
comedians should they raise their sweet and liquid 
notes to entertain the assembly with theatrical songs 
and melodies in the church, but the fire of godly piety 
and the knowledge of the Scriptures should inspire our 
songs. Then would not the voice of the singers, but the 
utterance of the divine word, expel the evil spirit from 
those, who, like Saul, are possessed with it. Hut, instead 
of this, that same spirit is invited rather to the posses- 
sion of those who have converted the house of God into 
a pagan theatre” (Comment, in Cp. Cph. lib. iii, c. 5, 
tom. iv, p. 387 [ed. Martiana?]). Until the (1th or 7th 
century the people were not entirely excluded from 
participation in the psalmody of the Church, and many 
there were who continued to bear some part in it even 
after it had become a cultivated theatrical art, for the 
practice of which the singers were appointed as a dis- 
tinct order of the Church, but it was mainly in the 
chorus or in responses that the people conhl have their 
part. Thus it soon came about that the many, instead 
of uniting their hearts and their voices in the songs 
of Zion, could only sit coldly by as spectators. 

3. Heresy largely pervading the Church, and mak- 
ing rapid headway by incorporation into hymns which 
were the laity’s property, various restrictions were from 
time to time laid upon the use of hymns of human com- 
position in distinction from the inspired psalms of David; 
and finally the Church authorities, in order more effectu- 
ally to resist all encroachments of heresy, were driven to 
the necessity either of cultivating and improving their 
own psalmody, or of opposing their authority to stay the 
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progress of this evil. The former was the expedient of 
Ambrose, Hilary, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Au- 
gustine, etc. But the other alternative in turn was also 
attempted. The churches by ecclesiastical authority 
were restricted to the use of the l’salter and other ca- 
nonical songs of the Scriptures. All hymns of merely 
human composition were prohibited as of a dangerous 
tendency and unsuitable to the purposes of public wor- 
ship. The Synod of Laodicea (A.D. 344-346, e. 59) felt 
itself compelled to pass a decree to that effect. The 
decree was not, however, fully enforced; the clergy 
eventually claimed the right of performing the sacred 
music as a privilege exclusively their own. And finally, 
the more effectually to exclude the people, the singing 
was in Latin. Where that was not the vernacular 
tongue, this rule was of necessity an effectual bar to 
the participation of the people in this part of public 
worship. Besides, the doctrine was industriously propa- 
gated that the Latin was the appropriate language of 
devotion, which became not the profane lips of the laity 
in these religious solemnities, but only those of the 
clergy, who had been consecrated to the service of the 
sanctuary. This expedient shut out the people from 
any participation in this delightful part of public wor- 
ship. The Reformation again restored to the people 
their ancient and inestimable right. At that time the 
greater part of the services of the Romish Church was 
sung to musieal notes, and on the occasion of great fes- 
tivals the choral service was performed with great pomp 
by a numerous choir of men and boys. That abuses of 
the most flagrant kind had found their way into this 
department of Romish worship is beyond a doubt, as 
the Council of Trent found it neeessary to issue a decree 
on the subject, in which they plainly state that in the 
celebration of the mass, hymns, some of a profane and 
others of a lascivious nature, had crept into the service, 
and given great scandal to professors of the truth. But 
by tiiis decree the council, while it arranged the choral 
service on a proper footing, freeing it from all extra- 
neous matter, gave choral music also a sanction which 
it had hitherto wanted. From that time the Church 
of Rome began to display that profound veneration for 
choral music which it has continued to manifest down 
to the present day. 

The Protestants at the Reformation differed on the 
subject of sacred music. The Lutherans in great meas- 
ure adopted the Romish ritual, and retained the choral 
service. Some of the Reformed churches varied more 
widely from Rome than others. Calvin introduced a 
plain metrical psalmody, selecting for use in churches 
the version of the Psalms by Marot, which he divided 
into small portions, and appointed to be sung in publie 
Avorship. This Psalter was bound np with the Geneva 
Catechism. When the Reformation was introduced into 
England, Henry VI II, himself a musician of considera- 
ble celebrity, showed his partiality for the choral service 
by retaining it. The cathedral musical service of the 
Reformed Church of England was framed by John Mar- 
beek of Windsor, in a form little different from that 
which is at present in use. It is a curious fact that the 
ancient foundations of conventual, collegiate, and cathe- 
dral churches make no provision for an organist, but 
simply for canons, minor canons, and choristers. The 
first' Act of Uniformity, passed in the reign of Edward 
VI, allowed the clergy either to adopt the plain metrical 
psalmody or to preserve the use of the choral service. 
The musieal part of queen Elizabeth’s liturgy is said to 
have been arranged by Parker, archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Puritans, however, objected strongly to the cathe- 
dral rites, particularly “ the tossing the Psalms from one 
side to the other,” as Cartwright sarcastically describes 
the musical service; and it was regarded as inconsistent 
Avith that beautiful simplicity Avliich ought ever to char- 
acterize the ordinance of divine Avorship. The assaults 
made by Puritans upon the musical as Avell as other 
portions of the cathedral service were ansivered Avith 
great ability and poAver by Richard Hooker in his fa- 


mous Avork on Ecclesiastical Polity , the first four books 
of Avliich appeared in 1594, and the fifth in 1597. From 
the date of that masterly defence of the polity of the 
Church of England down to the present day no mate- 
rial change has taken place in the musical service of 
that Church. The Lutheran and Episcopal churches, 
both in Europe and America, have also a solemn service, 
Avhile the Reformed Church, including the Presbyterian 
and Independent, haA r e a plain selection of melodies to 
Avhieh the metrical Psalms, Paraphrases, and Hymns 
are set. There is almost universally a precentor or 
leader of the sacred music in the congregation, and in 
some cases a select choir or band of male and female 
voiees, AA'hile the Avhole congregation is expected to join 
in this solemn part of the devotional exercises of the 
sanctuary. For a number of years past, Avhile Romish 
churches in Europe and America ha\'e made a gorgeous 
display of their musical service, Avhieh is still divided 
betAveen the chants of the priests and the theatrical 
performances of the choir, made up altogether, as a rule, 
of regularly trained musicians, vocal and instrumental, 
Avho have thus perA’erted most effectually the deA T otional 
ends of sacred music, the Protestant churches have 
aroused to a more eareful training of their Avhole con- 
gregation in the art of sacred music, that this interest- 
ing and impressive part of divine Avorship may be con- 
ducted both Avith melody of the A r oiee and of the heart 
unto the Lord. See, hoA\ r ever, for details, especially on 
the innovations in the Protestant churches, the influence 
of sacred song as exhibited in recent times in revh'als, 
the articles Psalmody and Revival. 

IH. Use of Instruments in the Church. — The Greeks 
as Avell as the Jews Avere Avont to use instruments as ac- 
companiments in their sacred songs. The converts to 
Christianity accordingly must have been familiar Avith 
this mode of singing ; yet it is generally belie\ r ed that 
the primitive Christians failed to adopt the use of in- 
strumental music in their religious Avorship. The Avord 
\paWtiv, Avhieh the apostle uses in Eph. v, 19, has been 
taken by some critics to indicate that they sang with, 
such accompaniments. The same is supposed by some 
to be intimated by the golden harps which John, in the 
Apocalypse, put into the hands of the fonr-and-tAventy 
elders. But if this be the correct inference, it is strange 
indeed that neither Ambrose (in Psa. i, Prtef. p. 740), 
nor Basil (in Psa. i, A r ol. ii, p. 713), nor Chrysostom 
(Psa. xli, vol. v, p. 131), in the noble eneomiums Avliich 
they severally pronounce upon music, make any men- 
tion of instrumental music. Basil, indeed, expressly 
condemns it as ministering only to the depra\ T ed pas- 
sions of men (Horn, iv, vol. i, p. 33), and must ha\ r e 
been led to this condemnation because some had gone 
astray and borroAved this practice from the heathens. 
Thus it is reported that at Alexandria it Avas the cus- 
tom to aecompany the singing with the flute, Avhieh 
practice Avas expressly forbidden by Clement of Al- 
exandria in A.D. 190 as too Avorldly, but he then in- 
stituted in its stead the use of the harp. In the time 
of Constantine the Great the Ambrosian chant (q. \'.) 
Avas introduced, consisting of hymns and psalms sung, 
it is said, in the four first keys of the ancient Greek. 
The tendency of this Avas to secularize the music of the 
Church, and to eneourage singing by a choir. The 
general introduction of instrumental music can certain- 
ly not be assigned to a date earlier than the 5th and 6th 
centuries; yea, even Gregory the Great, Avho toAvards 
the end of the 6th century added greatly to the existing 
Church music, absolutely prohibited the use of instru- 
ments. Several centuries later the introduction of the 
organ in sacred service gave a place to instruments as ac- 
companiments for Christian song, and from that time to 
this they have been freely used Avith feAv exceptions. The 
first organ is believed to have been used in Church ser- 
■ vice in the 13th century. Organs Avere, hoAvever, in use 
| before this in the theatre. They were neA'er regarded 
Avith favor in the Eastern Church, and Avere vehement- 
I ly opposed in some of the Western churches. In Scot- 
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land no organ is allowed to this day, except in a few 
Episcopal churches. See Mc.su:, Instkc.mkntau In 
the English convocation held A.D. 1502, in queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, for settling the liturgy, the retaining of 
organs was carried only hj a casting vote. See Oku an. 

IV. Sacred Music as a Science . — A certain sort of 
music seems to have existed in all countries and at all 
times. Even instrumental music is of a very early 
date; representations of musical instruments occur on 
the Egyptian obelisks and tombs. The Hindu, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese music is probably what it was 
thousands of years ago. The Chinese, whose music 
practically is unpleasant to refined ears, have some 
sweet-toned instruments, and a notation for the melo- 
dies played on them which is sufficiently clear. Their 
history and fables touching the art antedate by many 
centuries those of classic nations. The higher style 
of Oriental music, which has a limited degree of melo- 
dious merit, with rhythms logically anti distinctly drawn 
from consociation with poetry as refined and liquid as 
the Italian, may be found in that of India, dating also 
from remotest antiquity. The poetical legends of 1 1 indo- 
stan, and indeed of all Southern Asia, rival those of Chi- 
na and Greece in ascribing fabulous effects to music. 
The Hindus consider every art as a direct revelation 
from heaven, and while their inferior deities communi- 
cated other arts, it was llrahma himself who presented 
music to mortals. The music of the Hebrews is sup- 
posed to have had a defined rhythm and melody. The 
Greeks numbered music among the sciences, and stud- 
ied the mathematical proportions of sounds. Their 
music, however, was but poetry sung, a sort of musical 
recitation or intoning, in which the melodic part was a 
mere accessory. The Homans borrowed their music 
from the Etruscans and Greeks, and had both stringed 
instruments and wind instruments. 

The music of modern Europe is a new art, to 
which nothing analogous seems to have existed among 
the nations of antiquity. We look therefore to the 
early music of the Christian Church, to w'hose. fostering 
influence through several centuries the preservation and 
progress of art was due, for the foundation upon which 
the modern system is built. The early music of the 
Christian Church was probably in part of Greek and 
in part of Hebrew origin. The choral was at first sung 
in octaves and unisons. St. Ambrose and Gregory the 
Great (500-GOi) directed their attention to its improve- 
ment, and under them some sort of harmony or counter- 
point seems to have found its way into the service of 
the Church. The latter was the father of the Gregori- 
an chant, upon the broad foundation of which the mu- 
sic of the Church resteil lbr several centuries. Further 
advances were made by Guido of Arezzo, to whom no- 
tation by lines and spaces is due; but the ecclesiastical 
music had still an uncertain tonality and an uncertain 
rhythm. Franco of Cologne, in the loth century, first 
indicated the duration of notes by diversity of form. 
He ami John of Muris in the following century con- 
tributed greatly to the more rapid progress of sacred 
music. It is during their period of Christian ecclesias- 
tical life that modern music first attained the character 
of an art, by which the devout heart gives utterance to 
its emotions. Its style was at that time serious, grand, 
and ftdl of expression only when taken as a whole; and 
as the Church would not renounce the few melodics 
which had long been used, art could exert its power 
only on the harmonies by which they were embellished. 
The consequence was that many imitators adopted an 
artificial, dry, and learned kind of music, which derived 
all its life from some secular airs mingled with it. 
The Synod of Trent entreated the pope that ho would 
devise some plan by which this state of things might 
be improved. Marcellus II accordingly disclosed ids 
views to an enthusiastic young man, and soon after, un- 
der the papacy of l’aul IV, 1‘alestrina presented to the 
world his Missa Marcelli (1555). This was the com- 
mencement of a revolution in sacred music, which by 


his influence became simple, thoughtful, aspiring, sin- 
cere, and noble, but destitute of passion and tenderness. 
The most spiritual of all arts, it raised the heart into 
immediate communion with the Infinite, and, while cel- 
ebrating the mystery of the divine sacrifice in the dif- 
ferent parts of the mass to which it was especially set, 
it found opportunity to express and to elevate, by its 
various combinations of sounds, every kind of Christian 
feeling. The centre of this school was the papal chap- 
el, and its last creative master was Gregorio AITegri 
(+ IG40), whose Miserere , composed for a double choir, 
expresses with wonderful simplicity all the calm and 
profound sufferings of a Christian heart beneath the 
Saviour’s cross. 

The invention of the organ, and its use in accompa- 
nying the choral, had a large share in the development 
of harmony. Along with the music of the Church, and 
independently of it, secular music was making grad- 
ual advances, guided more by the car than bv science; 
it seems to have had a more decided rhythm, though 
not indicated as yet by bars. The airs which have be- 
come national in different countries were developments 
of it, but it had its chief seat in llelgie Gaul; and the 
reconciliation of musical science with musical art, begun 
in Flanders by Josquin Depres in the 15th century, was 
completed in the 17th century by Palestrina and his 
school at Home, and reacted eventually on the ecclesi- 
astical style. “Mediaeval Church music,” says l'rof. 
Paine, “did not fulfil the entire mission of the art, for 
it failed to embrace within its scope of expression all 
the nature of man, leaving out an important element of 
artistic representation — his earthly acts and passions. It 
was reserved for secular music to supply this want. 
Music can also express outside of the Church the high- 
est principles of religion and morality, as they influence 
the sentiments and actions of men. The Keformation 
of the Kith century was undoubtedly the means of giv- 
ing a new impulse to the cultivation of secular music, 
which previously had been ignored and held in con- 
tempt by the educated musicians and ecclesiastics; and 
in Germany the Keformation was also the source of a 
new style of sacred music of popular origin. During 
the absolute reign of mediaeval counterpoint the sense 
of melody which existed later in the songs of the trou- 
badours and minnesingers, and other popular melodies 
of a very early date, was almost wholly lost, and conse- 
quently melody bad to be discovered again, so to speak, 
about the year 11500. It was not the learned musicians, 
but mere dilettanti, who took these first steps on a new 
path. In Italy the increasing interest in ancient liter- 
ature and art led to an ardent desire on the part of cul- 
tivated men to restore Greek tragedy. Enthusiasts 
painted its splendors in glowing colors. They believed 
that modern counterpoint could not compare with an- 
cient music, either with respect to the simple beauty of 
the melody or the comprehensive clearness and rhetor- 
ical expression of the words. This idea of restoring the 
ancient drama and music was first advocated at the 
meetings of a society of scholars and artists at Florence. 
The names of Vineenzio Galilei, Caecini. Cavaliere, and 
; l’eri have come down to us as associated with these fee- 
ble beginnings of the musical drama. As the result of 
their efforts they unfolded a new element in music, the 
| modern recitative , out of which the air was gradually 
developed. It is true the heavy and monotonous reei- 
; tative which the Florentine dilettanti had introduced 
remained for a time a doubtful experiment; yet the 
love for dramatic representations helped to sustain the 
novelty until the advent of original masters, like Mon- 
I teverde, Carestini, and, above all, Alessandro Scarlatti. 
Under their guidance the recitative grew more flexible 
and expressive; the dramatic action and lyric passion 
of the play were heightened by means of the orchestral 
accompaniment, and the true arioso style of singing 
was formed. Finally, the air sprang into life, and the 
icra of beautiful and sensuous melody was fairly inau- 
i gurated.” The opera, which, thus appeared nearly con- 
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temporaneously with the Reformation and revival of 
letters (about 1600), greatly enlarged the domain of mu- 
sic. Italy advanced in melody, and Germany in har- 
mony. Instrumental music in this way came to occupy 
a more and more prominent place. Upon sacred music 
the influence of the opera was very marked. It brought 
about the introduction of solo singing and instrumental 
accompaniment into sacred music, and in consequence 
the strict ecclesiastical style was greatly modified. In 
the course of the 18th century Italian Church music had 
wandered so far away from the chaste ideal of Palestrina 
as to lose its sacred style almost wholly. These inno- 
vations in the field of music brought about a conflict 
with the old ecclesiastical style, which struggled in 
Rome to maintain its ground. The consequence was 
that the school of music founded by Neri began to per- 
form in the oratorium pieces relating to subjects from 
sacred history. In this way came into existence the 
oratorio , intermediate between the ancient and modern 
styles of music, and more distinctly expressive of pre- 
cise characters and situations, more agreeable in its 
melodies, and richer in its instrumental accompani- 
ments (comp. Hase, Ch. Hist. p. 465). Not only on the 
Continent, but also in England, this species of sacred 
music made its way. During the changes introduced 
there in ecclesiastical music at the Restoration the 
school of Purcell (q.v.) had arisen. This paved the 
way for the oratorio, and a little later England adopted 
the German Handel, who was the precursor of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spolir, and Mendelssohn. These 
masters, though they exercised their gifts in almost 
every noble form of musical composition, dedicated their 
genius especially to the pure and sublime themes of re- 
ligion. Handel’s forty operas are almost forgotten ; his 
long career as a dramatic composer, however, served as 
an excellent school for his faculties, and his triumphs 
in the field of oratorio music were but the natural fruits 
of his previous discipline. Handel’s strength of charac- 
ter and sincere faith rendered him fully worthy as a 
man, as well as an artist, to create such works as the 
Messiah and Israel in Egypt. These masterpieces are 
not mere lyric and dramatic works; they possess a 
grand objective and ideal character, comparable only to 
the greatest works of art; to the Greek drama or the 
romantic tragedies of Shakespeare. But the oratorio 
we do not care to see regarded as the highest type and 
expression of modern Church music. As such the can- 
tatas and passion music by Bach express more intensely 
and vividly than any other compositions a profound re- 
ligious conviction. The Passion to St. Matthew has no 
rival in its special form. It is the most dramatic and 
vivid conception in art of the trial and death of Christ. 
Among hundreds of similar works, this is the only music 
that has lived. 

Here it may most appropriately be stated that all 
sacred music since the 16th century must be divided 
into two general divisions, choral and figurate music. 
Choral music is, in its original form, Church singing 
only, in which the melody is solemnly slow. It is de- 
void of ornament, and not bound to a strict observance 
of time. Figurate music is the execution of religious 
pieces with accompaniment of instruments, and arose 
from the choral melodies arranged for four or more 
voices, and having for their theme hymns, psalms, or 
passages of Scripture. From the signs or figures used 
in the different parts, and which were not used in cho- 
ral music, this style received the name of figurate. The 
organ was generally used in it to conduct and assist 
the voice, and subsequently stringed and wind instru- 
ments were gradually added. At first the instruments 
were used only to give the tone to the singers. At the 
Reformation the Calvinistic Church entirely rejected 
the use of instruments. The ancient Italian masters, 
such as Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso, composed no 
instrumental music. Yet Luther introduced the custom 
of having chorals executed by instruments. The gen- 
eral use of the organ for accompaniment dates from 


about the year 1640. Figurate music and choir singing, 
as distinguished from congregational singing, appears 
already in the fugues and motets of the 14th century, 
in which, after one part had commenced the singing, it 
was taken up by a second, then by a third, a fourth, and 
finally taken up again by the first, and so on to the end. 
We find it also in many compositions of the times of the 
Reformation, as, for instance, in the festive songs of 
John Eccard (f 1611). Hammerschmidt (f 1675) gave 
to this style a fuller development, and entitled it by the 
name of madrigal. In Italy, in the 16th century, the ap- 
pearance of the opera, as we have seen above, was not 
without influence on sacred music, which gradually ac- 
quired a more secular style. Besides, this also led to the 
use of musical instruments in the churches. From Italy 
the custom was introduced into Germany by John Pne- 
torius (f 1621) and Henry Schiitz (f 1762), and thus 
gave rise to the cantate , in which John Sebastian Bach 
particularly distinguished himself, and of which we 
have spoken above. By all these innovations it is be- 
lieved the old solemn style of sacred music lost ground, 
and the oratorio itself gradually turned more to the op- 
■ era. Mozart and Beethoven wrote sacred music in pre- 
I cisely the same style as operas. On the other hand, 
the Romish clergy did not better the position by re*- 
turning to the ante-Palestrinan mode of chanting mass, 
and this was not without a certain influence again in 
making the sacred music of the Protestant churches 
more secular. The importance of instrumental music 
was also on the increase ; overtures and dancing-tunes 
were often played on the organ before and after service. 
It is only with the revival of evangelical piety that a 
change commenced to be perceptible in sacred music : it 
was brought about mainly by the efforts of such com- 
posers as C. F. Becker, J. C. II. Ruck, G. W. Kbrner, and 
by the collection of classical pieces for the organ pub- 
lished by Kocher, Silcher, and Freeh in 1851. The an- 
cient figurate pieces were also remodelled by such com- 
posers as Ruck, A. W. Bach, C. G. Reissiger, Silcher, 
Freeh, Palmer, etc. In this country Lowell Mason (q ,v.) 
may be said to be the father of Christian Church music. 
He is certainly the founder of the American school of 
sacred song, though it should be borne in mind that our 
musicians, especially composers, are very largely influ- 
enced by European culture, particularly German. See 
Hawkins, General Hist, of the Science and Practice of 
Music (Lond. 1776; new ed. 1853, 2 vols. 4to) ; Burney, 
Hist, of Music (Lond. 1776-89, 4 vols. 4to) ; Forkel, Ge- 
schichte d. Musik (Leips. 1788, 2 vols.) ; Hullah, Hist, of 
Mod. Music (Lond. 1862); Fetis, Hist, generate de la 
Musique (Paris, 4 vols. out, but yet unfinished) ; Chap- 
pell, Hist, of Music (Lond. 1874 and sq., 4 vols.); Nau- 
mann, Umgestaltung der Kirchenmusik (1852); Psulmen- 
gesang in der Evangel. Kirche (1856) ; Tonkunst in der 
Culturgesch. (1869-70) ; Riddle, Christian Antiquities, p. 
384-391; Bingham, Origines Ecclesiastics ,• p. 315 sq. ; 
Thibaut, Ueber Reinheit der Tonkunst (Heidelb. 1826); 
Laurenzin, Geschichte der Kirchenmusik bei d. Italienei'n 
u. Deutschen (Leips. 1856); Mansi, xxix, 107 ; Wiseman, 
The Offices of Holy Week (Lond. 8vo); Fink, in Zf it- 
schrift. f. hist. Theologie , 1842; Pierer, Universal Lexi- 
kon, ix, 507 ; Milman, Hist, of Christianity and Latin 
Christianity ; Neander, Ch.Hist.; Schaff, Ch. Hist.; Bax- 
ter, Eccles. Hist, of England, p. 263; Ch. and World , 
1867, art. ix; Brand, Pop. Antiquities in Great Britain, 
ii, 267 sq. ; Hardwick, Hist, of the Reformation, p. 387- 
389; Hase, Hist, of the Christian Church, p. 153, 465, 
675; and especially Coleman, Manual of Prelacy and 
Ritualism, ch. xii. See also the articles in Lond. Qu. 
Rev. April, 1861, art. ii; July, 1871, art. v; Oct. 1872, 
art. i; Catholic World, March, 1870, art. iii; For. Qu. 
Rev. xx, 29 sq. ; xxiii, 121-248. (J. II. W.) 

Music, Instrumental. As there are many Chris- 
tians who hold that the use of instrumental music in 
the sacred services of the Church does not find its war- 
rant in the New-Testament Scriptures, we here append 
an article on this negative position. We add a few ar- 
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guments on the affirmative. Following so closely after 1 
the historical discussion furnished above, the inquiring 
student will be the better able to judge for himself 
whether instrumentals can be used in Christian worship. 

1. Against the use of instruments in Christian church- 
es the following reasons may be urged ; 

1. There is no warrant in the Xew Testament for their 
use. (a) There is no example of such by I’eter, Paul, 
John, James, or the Master himself, nor by any others 
in the apostolic age; nor have we any in the tirst three 
centuries; nor until the mystery of iniquity was strong- 
ly at work. (ft) W'e have no command either to make 
or to use them. It is claimed that \pdWovTtg in Epli. 
v, ID requires playing on strings; but that is expressly 
declared to be done in the heart. (See in a following 
paragraph.) (e) W'e find no directions, formal or inci- 
dental, for their use ; while we have line upon line about 
singing — what to sing, when to sing, how to sing. 

2. Instruments were not used in the icorship of the an- 
cient synagogue. They belonged to the tabernacle and 
the Temple, especially the latter; but were never in 
the congregational assemblies of God’s people. The 
trumpet and other loud instruments were used in the 
synagogue, not to accompany the psalm, but in cele- 
brating certain feasts (Lev. xxv, 9; Numb, x, 10; I'sa. 
Ixxxi, 3). There was a feast of trumpets (Lev. xxiii, 
24; Numb, xxix, 1). They were used for proclamation, 
in going to war, in moving the camps, in assembling 
the congregations, as well as in triumphs, coronations, 
and other extraordinary occasions (Numb, x, 1-10; Lev. 
xxv, 9; 1 Kings i, 34; Joel ii, 1 ; Jer.vi, J,et ah). Such 
celebrations resembled our day of Independence, but 
were much more devotional, and withal ceremonial in 
their meaning. Conrad Ikon tells us that the Sabbath- 
day was introduced with blowing trumpets at the syna- 
gogues six times. At the tirst blast they dropped the 
instruments of husbandry, and returned home from the 
field. This was on Friday evening, as we call it. At 
the second blast they closed all offices, shops, and places 
of business. At the third blast pots were removed 
from the lire, and culinary occupation was suspended. 
The other three blowings were to designate the line be- 
tween common and sacred time. All of these uses, 
though connected with the worship, were entirely dif- 
ferent from the psalmody in which they were used at 
the Temple : but (a) No hint is given in Old Testament 
or New that instruments were ever used in the syna- 
gogue worship, (ft) Orthodox Jews do not allow the 
organ or any other instrument in their synagogues; 
only Reformed or Liberal Jews have introduced the or- 
gan and many other innovations, (c) Archa;ologists 
(Pridoaux, Jahn, Calmct, Townsend, etc.) make no 
mention of instruments in the worship, while they de- 
scribe minutely the furniture of the synagogue ; and 
Ilalm particularly notices the singing of the doxologies, 
such as I’sa. lxxii, IS; lxviii, 1; xevi, C; and cxiii, 1. 
Iken gives four doxologies for the Sabbath, but no or- 
gan or harp. 

3. The early Jteformers, token they came out of Rome, 
removed them us the monuments of idolatry. Luther 
called the organ an ensign of Raal; Calvin said that in- 
strumental music was not fitter to be adopted into the 
Christian Church than the incense and the candlestick; 
Knox called the organ a kist [chest] of whistles. The 
Church of Lnglaiid revived them, against a very strong 
protest, and the English dissenters would not touch 
them. 

4. The instruments of the former economy were cere- 
monial. This is probably the chief reason for their use 
in the Temple. They were not merely figurative, like 
bread, water, wine, light ; nor merely typical, like Isaac, 
David, .Solomon, ami the manna; they were figurative, 
typical, and ceremonial, as appears thus: (a) They de- 
pended largely on the priesthood. The trumpet was 
the leading instrument— master of the whole; this be- 
longed exclusively to the priests (Numb, x, 8, 9; xxxi, 
C; Josh, vi, 4; 2 Chron. xiii, 12, 14). The smaller in- 


struments belonged to the Levites, whose station was 
adjoining the priests (1 Chron. xxiii, 28; xxv, 1-8). 
In the worship, as well as in celebrations, both were 
combined (L Kings i, 39, 40; 1 Chron. xv, 14-28; 2 
Chron. v, 12, et al.). Thus all were made to depend on 
the priesthood, (ft) They were combined over the sac- 
rifices (see especially Numb, x, 10; xxix, 1, 2, etc.; 1 
Chron. xv, 2G; 2 Chron. vii, 5, G; xxix, 26-28; xxx, 
21, etc.; Ezra iii, 4, 5, 10, 11 ; Nch. xii, 43; comp. ver. 
27, 35, 3G, 41, 45-47). (c) They belonged to the na- 
tional worship of the peculiar people (Exod. xv, 20; 2 
Sam. vi, 5, 15) : “All the house of Israel” (1 Chron. xiii, 
5, 8; xv, 3, 28; 2 Kings iii, 13-15; Psa. lxviii, 25). So 
it had been arranged from tbe first (1 Chron. xxv, 1-8), 
and so carried out to the last (Neh. xii, 45). Inciden- 
tal events, as well as set forms, show the same connec- 
tion : the “company” in 1 Sam. x, 5 were coming down 
from the high-place, and those in Isa. xxx, 29 are go- 
ing up to it. David's individual harp was like his 
songs, a preparation for the Temple: and the incident 
of 2 Kings iii, 15 was a national affair. lienee (</), 
even when introduced as symbols in the Apocalypse, 
they are grouped with their usual ceremonial accom- 
paniments. Trumpets are not there presented as part 
of the music, though prominent for other uses. The 
“harpers” have their “vials full of odors,” stand with 
the Lamb that bad been slain, are on the sea of glass, 
and sing tbe song of Moses and the Lamb. They have 
their Mount Zion, their twelve tribes, their city of Je- 
rusalem, their Temple and its pillars, their seven can- 
dlesticks, ark of the covenant, altar of incense, golden 
censer, pot of manna, cherubim, white robes, palm- 
branches, with other things which have passed away 
together; according to lleb. vii, 12, “The priesthood 
being changed, there is made, *£ dveiyrgg (of necessity), 
a change also of the law.” The use — valid use — of all 
these things ceased when Christ yielded up his spirit on 
the cross. The very sanctum sanctorum was thrown 
open when the veil was rent. The Christian Church 
carried her singing not from the Temple, but from the 
synagogue. See Synagogue. 

5. Instrumental music is incompatible with directions 
for singing given in the X. T. («) I lob. xiii, 15: “ Let 
ns offer the sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit of the 
lips.” This exhortation is given in terms of the l>. T. 
(I’sa. 1, 14; lxix, 30, 31 ; cxvi, 17 ; llos. xiv, 2, Sept.), 
yet the formal definition of praise makes it the produc- 
tion of the lips, not of the organ, (ft) Epli. v, 19: 
“ Singing and making melody {ipdWovrtg, touching the 
chords) in the heart to the Lord.” Praise requires more 
than the mere “talk of the lips” (Prow xiv, 23’); but 
tbe accompaniment is not an instrument in tbe band, 
but a living organ of some sort, (e) Col. iii, 1G : “ Sing- 
ing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.” In this 
passage “grace” answers exactly to \f/d\\orrtg — 
“ touching the chords” in the heart ; both passages har- 
monize in requiring something besides the voice, as do 
many others. Put that something is not a machine in 
the hand. What is it? What was symbolized by all 
these cymbals, organs, harps, trumpets— these “tilings 
without life giving sound ?” The general idea of 
Christian people is that they all were intended to repre- 
sent grace in the heart — the working of a regenerated 
soul in gratitude to God. lienee the martyr’s excla- 
mation, *•<) for a well-timed harp!” and tbe prayers of 
godly people for their hearts to be put in “ tune.” John 
Runyan's account of Mr. Fearing, who was always play- 
ing on the base, with many such allusions, chime in 
exactly with the whole idea of acceptable worship (John 
iv, 24, “in spirit ami in truth:" 1 Cor. xiv, 15. “I will 
sing with the spirit”). 

This idea is supported by the following considera- 
tions: («) In the passages above cited “grace" in one 
answers to “melody” in tbe other, mid both are in the 
heart, (ft) This “melody,” this “grace,” is different 
from the “singing” — superadded to the “fruit of the 
lips.” (e) The “ harps” hold the same relation to praise 
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that the vials of “ odors” do to prayer. 1 Cor. xiv, 15 : 
“ I will pray with the spirit” (Psa. cxli, 2 ; Rev. v, 8 ; 
viii, 3, 4). ( d) They are eminently adapted to repre- 

sent “ grace” in a variety of aspects. Take the follow- 
ing (with the trumpet as used in proclamation we have 
no concern here, but with the instruments of praise) : 

(1) They represent grace as it deals with the deepest 
moving of the affections, both in sorrow and joy. In 
Isa. xv and xvi we have the workings of pity, even to 
hopeless commiseration, winding up with this: “My 
bowels shall sound like a harp for Moab and like ex- 
pressions, lxiii, 15; Jer. iv, 19; xlviii, 36; xxxi, 20, 
margin; comp. Jer. xxxi, 4 with Job xvii, 6. They 
combine the deepest mixture of sorrow and joy (Gen. 
xxxi, 27 ; Ezra iii, 10). The change of feeling is some- 
times very sudden (Job xxx, 31; 1 Chron. xiii, 8-11; 
Rev. xviii, 19-22). The same sound will give sorrow 
to one and joy to another at the same time (1 Sam. 
xviii, 6-9; Psa. xcvi, 9-13; xcviii, 6-9, with Rev. i, 7). 

(2) They represent the countless variety of gracious 

experiences, with their wide range of degrees and im- 
perfections, from Bunvan’s “Mr. Fearing” up through 
tenor, alto, and treble, with leger-line above the clouds 
(2 Tim. iv, 6-8). The combinations of musical notes 
amount to millions of millions. The harp of a thousand 
strings is a low approximation to playing. on the chords 
of the heart to the Lord. (3) They represent grace es- 
pecially in its pleasurable aspects — pleasing and being 
pleased (Psa. xcii, 1-4). Godly sorrow is real sorrow ; 
the harp has a solemn sound when played on the base. 
Still the power predominating, both in music and in 
grace, is joy (Rev. xiv, 3; xv, 3). During the battle, 
long before the triumph, the tabret and harp are heard 
amid the din of war (Isa. xxx, 32). The believer is 
sometimes a captive, and then he suspends his harp on 
the willow, because for the time he has no joy (Psa. 
cxxxvii, 2). In every case short of this he can joyfully 
touch the chords in the heart (Isa. xxxviii, 20: Hab. 
iii, 17-19). (4) They represent all this grace in the 

heart as something that has been put there (Psa. iv, 7). 
The natural melody of the soul is lost in the fall — the 
strings are broken : “ Ye must be born again.” The 
Ethiopian treasurer, when born of water and of the 
Spirit, went on his way rejoicing. Spiritual joy is not 
natural, but gracious; neither is it unnatural, it fits the 
place; it is supernatural, restoring the soul to its orig- 
inal, and with greater security (Isa. xxxv, 10, “Ever- 
lasting joy upon their heads”). Ezek. xxviii, 13 gives 
some insight into this matter: “The workmanship of 
thy tabrets and of thy pipes,” etc. There is textual 
difficulty here of no ordinary breadth ; but whether the 
personage addressed be Ithobal, or Adam, or Abaddon, 
it illustrates the case in hand ; each had the power of 
music concreated with him — especially Lucifer, son of the 
morning. There was a time when the. morning-stars 
sang together, Apollvon with the rest. Such tabrets 
and pipes must have been of a spiritual nature, as they 
were of exquisite “ workmanship” (Eph. ii, 10, “ We are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works;” so also Gal. vi, 15; v, 6). The new creation 
produces the faith which works by love, and harmonizes 
the music of Moses and the Lamb (Psa. cxix, 54 ; xl, 8 ; 
Rom. vii, 22; Heb. x, 9). The renewed soul sings that 
song which no other can learn. Such a one has the 
melody belonging to instruments of very honorable 
name (1 Chron. xvi, 42; 2 Chron. vii, 6; Rev. xv, 2; 
Isa. xxxviii, 20; Hab. iii, 19; Psa. lvii, 7, “My heart is 
prepared— I will sing and i^aXw,” Sept.). (5) They 
represent grace in its perfection — the sublimity of heav- 
enly joy. Light has its own kind of sublimity; hence 
we read of “ the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
Light reveals objects at a distance; music carries us 
away. Music is incomplete unless voice and harp go 
together. Ezekiel’s mellifluous oratory could not be il- 
lustrated by the one without the other (Ezek. xxxiii, 
32). The Temple music represented very fitly tire joy 
of that house where the sweet Singer will preside, the 


glory of which eye hath not seen nor ear heard; it is 
“reserved;” yet it is “prepared” for them that love 
him ; where song and harp and organ blend with sweet 
odors; while they sweep the chords of the heart to the 
Lord. (R. H.) 

II. In favor of Instrumental Music for Churches , it 
may be replied that the above considerations, however 
plausible in general and often beautiful in sentiment, 
are rather speculative than logical. But more particu- 
larly, it is not sufficient to show that such performances 
were not customary or known in the sacred services of 
the primitive Christians; if we would authoritatively 
exclude them, it must be proved that the N. T. posi- 
tively forbids, or by direct implication discountenances 
them. There arc many practices of modern times 
which are perfectly lawful, proper, expedient, and edi- 
fying, which were not known in the earliest days of 
Christianity. Such an argument w r ould reprobate Sun- 
day-schools and numerous well-approved institutions of 
the present day. Our Saviour and his apostles pur- 
posely left all these immaterial questions and detailed 
arrangements discretionary with the Church, and it is 
best they should so remain. Times change, and relig- 
ious observances, where not absolutely prescribed, must 
be modified accordingly. 

We might justly add, under this head, that there is 
no positive proof, after all, that instrumental music did 
not in any case accompany the songs of the early Chris- 
tians. The evidence a silentio is always insecure. In- 
deed the reasoning above is not altogether conclusive 
on this very point. The presumption is certainly the 
other way, for it can hardly be presumed that persons 
who had always been accustomed to associate instru- 
mental music with the services of the sanctuary — as 
was the case at least with the Hebrews, who formed the 
nucleus and dominant element of the infant Church — • 
would have suddenly and totally abjured this delightful 
and inspiring part of divine worship under a new econ- 
omy, unless there had been some express prohibition or 
absolute incompatibility respecting it. On the contrary, 
such an accompauiment has been found in all ages a de- 
cided stimulus to devotion, and a powerful auxiliary to 
the strains of vocal melody. It is so congenial with the 
spirit of Christianity that the most remarkable and sub- 
lime efforts of genius in this field have been those of 
Christian composers and Christian performers. 

Finally, therefore, to interdict these concomitants of 
congregational worship is a mistake savoring of asceti- 
cism and iconoclasm. It is, moreover, a scientific blun- 
der, as well as an jesthetic degeneration. If the O.-T. 
saint could profitably employ instrumental music as a 
means of grace, why should it be denied the Christian? 
If David’s soul took wing with celestial vigor as lie 
strung his lyre in accord with his devout lays, why may 
not the modern saint refresh his soul with the ravishing 
harmonies of the organ ? The immortal productions of 
Mozart and others require the full orchestra to bring out 
their grandest effects, and even the ordinary songs of 
the Church are greatly enhanced in their power over the , 
heart when properly accompanied from the choir. The 
human voice itself is but one instrument of music ; and 
the experience of the truest and purest believers in ev- 
ery age, whether in high or low condition, has attested 
the healthful and edifying influence of instrumental 
symphony, when duly subjected as a handmaid to sacred 
lyrics and vocal execution. 

Musical Instruments of tiie Hebrews. The 
obscurity attaching to this subject has long been felt 
and complained of. The rabbins themselves know no 
more of this matter than other commentators who are 
least acquainted with Jewish affairs. The older writ- 
ers on the subject had no means of assisting their 
speculations by examining any representations of the 
actual instruments in use, either among the Hebrews 
themselves or in the neighboring nations. But much 
light has of late been thrown, by the discovery of 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, upon the instru- 
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merits which were used by these two great peoples — 
the nearest neighbors of the Hebrews, and with whom, 
at different periods of their history, they came into 
close and long-continued contact; and we have now 
the advantage of being able to infer, with a high de- 
gree of probability, if not with absolute certainty, from 
these collateral examples what were the forms and 
powers of at least the principal instruments referred 
to in the Hebrew Scriptures. This recent enlarge- 
ment of our knowledge, however, still leaves much 
room for further light, especially in regard to the pre- 
cise instruments intended by particular Hebrew words. 
There is yet much difference of opinion among Hebrew 
scholars and antiquarians upon this point of primary 
importance ; and indeed, in the absence of all direct 
means of identification, and of any clear and steady 
tradition among the Jews themselves upon the matter, 
it is hardly to be expected that the obscurity which 
still encumbers this part of the snbjcct can ever be en- 
tirely removed. AVe see certain instruments different 
from our own in use among the modern Orientals, and 
we infer that the Hebrew instruments were probably 
not unlike these, because the Orientals change but little, 
and we recognise in them the peoples, and among 
them the habits and the manners described in the 
Bible. We find also many instruments presented in 
the sculptures of Greece and Koine, and we need not 
refuse to draw inferences from them, for they derived 
their origin from the East, and the Komans distinctly re- 
fer them to Syria (Juvenal, Sat. iii ; Livy, Hist, xxxix, 
5). When, however, we endeavor to identify with 
these a particular instrument named by the Hebrews, 
our difficulty begins, because the Hebrew names are 
seldom to be recognised in those which they notv bear, 
and because the Scriptures afford us little information 
respecting the form of the instruments which they 
mention. 

I. Stringed Instruments . — We begin with these, be- 
cause upon almost all occasions of the use of instru- 
mental music, cither in public or private, we find them 
occupying the principal place ; while in point of an- 
tiquity of date they were not inferior apparently to 
other instruments of a simpler and ruder character 


chief varieties of this class of instruments may be ar- 
ranged as follows: 

1. The TS2, kinnor, commonly translated in our 
version harp; in the Sept. KtSdpa; Chald. 

Dan. iii, 5, 10, This is the stringed instru- 

| ment ascribed to the invention of Jubal, and the only 
I one referred to by Laban in his remonstrance with 
Jacob (Gen. xxxi, 27). It is mentioned among the 
instruments used by the sons of the prophets in their 
schools (1 Sam. x, 5) ; and it was the favorite instru- 
ment of David, of which he became so celebrated a 
master. In the first ages the kinnor was consecrated 
to joy and exultation, hence the frequency of its use 
by David and others in praise of the divine .Majesty. 
It is thought probable that the instrument received 
some improvements from David (comp. Amos vi, 5). 
j In bringing back the ark of the covenant (1 Chron. 

1 xvi, 5), as well as afterwards at the consecration of 
the Temple, the kinnor was assigned to players of 
known eminence, chiefly of the family of Jeduthun (1 
Chron. xxv, 3). Isaiah mentions it as used at festi- 
vals along with the nehel; he also describes it as car- 
1 ried round by Bayaderes from town to town (xxiii, 
1G), and as increasing by its presence the joy of vin- 
tage (xxiv, 8). When Jehoshapliat obtained his great 
victory over the Moabites, the triumphal entry into 
| Jerusalem was accompanied by the nebel and the kin- 
j nor (2 Chron. xx, 27, 2*). The sorrowing Jews of the 
I captivity, far removed from their own land and the 
shadow of the sanctuary, hung their kinnors upon the 
willows by the waters of Babylon, and refused to sing 
the songs of Zion in a strange land (Psa. cxxxvii, 2). 
Many other passages of similar purport might be ad- 
duced in order to fix the uses of an instrument, the 
name of which occurs so often in the Hebrew Script- 
ures. They mostly indicate occasions of joy, such as 
jubilees and festivals. Of the instrument itself the 
Scripture affords us little further information than 
that it was composed of the sounding parts of good 
wood, and furnished with strings. David made it of 
the berosh wood, or cypress (“fir”); Solomon of the 
more costly afgum (2 Sain, vi, 5; 2 Kings x, 12); and 



(Gen. iv, 21). The common name for all such instru- Josephus mentions some composed of the mixed metal 
ments in Hebrew is r m Z m i 3 ( neginnth ), from a root de- called elect rum. lie also asserts that it was furnished 
noting to strike , like the Greek root i to strike , with ten strings, and played with a plectrum (.4«/. xi, 
which yields in like manner tbaXriipior, with a like 12,3), which however is not understood to imply that 
general meaning. But in this genus were included a it never had any other number of strings, or was al- 
grent variety of species of stringed instruments, some wavs played with the plectrum. David certainly 
of which are of constant occurrence in the Old Testa- played it with the hand (1 Sam. xvi, 23; x\m, 10; 
ment; while others are limited to those books which xix, 0), and it was probably used in both wavs, ac- 
belong to the period of the Babylonish captivity, and cording to its size. 

are to be regarded rather as Babylonian than Hebrew Kitto (Piet. Jiible, note on I*sa. xliii, 4) demurs to 
instruments. Keeping this distinction in view, the its being regarded as a harp, and argues at great length 
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in favor of its being a lyre ; the chief difference of these 
two being that, while in the harp the strings were free 
on both sides throughout their whole length, in the 
lyre they were carried in part over the face of the 
sounding-board, and could in that part of their length 
only be struck on one side with one of the hands. But 
it is obvious that a difference of this kind was only a 
modification of form, and did not involve any essential 
difference in the principles of construction. The main 
principle of construction was the same in both instru- 
ments, viz. the production of differences of sound by 
differences in the length of the strings, whatever mod- 
ifications of form might be used in order to obtain this 
difference of length, and whatever modifications of size 
and shape might be called for, when the instrument 
was to vary in power, and according as it was to be 
employed either in solo or in choir. The lyre was 
only a modification of the harp. Even in Greek the 
words KL$apa and Xvpa were anciently used convert- 
iblv, as Dr. Kitto admits; and it is highty improbable 
that the Hebrew word kinnor did not originally include 
all instruments of the harp kind, whatever might be 
their differences in size or shape, or subordinate ar- 
rangement. Harps for single use would usually be 
made portable and light. Those intended for choral 
performances in the Temple service would probably be 
made large and powerful, so as to stand upon the 
ground when played instead of being carried. Some 
would have a larger, some a smaller number of strings, 
according to the degree of perfection wanted. In point 
of fact all these varieties are actually to be found upon 
the Egyptian monuments, and we see no good reason 
why the same generic name might not be applied to 
them all. The most eminent lexicographers are clear- 
ly of this mind. While Gesenius defines kinnor to be 
a species of harp or lyre, and Furst renders it by the 
single word harp, Winer expresses himself in such a 
way as to indicate an opinion that the Hebrew instru- 
ment so named might be either harp, lyre, or lute. 
Engel leans to the same opinion as Dr. Kitto, but does 
not appear to have added anything to the arguments 
by which the latter has sought to support it. “ It is 
uncertain,” he thinks (p. 281), “which of the Hebrew 
names of the stringed instruments occurring in the 
Bible really designates the harp.” Still he thinks 
also that the kinnor , the favorite instrument of king 
David, was most likely a lyre ; although he owns in 
another place (p. 810) “that the reasons which can 
be given in support” of this opinion “are certainly far 
from conclusive.” When he urges that the kinnor was 
a light and very portable instrument ; that king David, 
according to the rabbinic records, used to suspend it 
during the night over his pillow ; and that all its uses 
mentioned in the Bible are especially applicable to the 
lyre rather than to the harp — these considerations are 
all such as have already been fully met in the obser- 
vations made above ; and it is answer enough to them 
to refer the reader to the accompanying monumental 
illustrations, which make it plain and certain that the 
harps of ancient nations were extremely various in size 
and power, and that some of their varieties were as 
light and portable as the lyre itself. 

The approximate illustrations of the kinnor, or harp, 
supplied by the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments are 
very copious and interesting, and we cannot err far in 
supposing the various modifications of the Hebrew in- 
strument to have been substantially the same as those 
in use among their neighbors. The most ancient form 
of the kinnor was probably the bent or curved form, 
agreeably to the etymology of the name, which accord- 
ing to Furst ( Hebrdisches und Chalddisches Handworter- 
buch) is derived from a root signifying to make in the 
shape of a bow or curve. Egyptian harps of this shape 
are represented in the first of the accompanying illus- 
trations (p. 764), and are remarkable for their differences 
of size, arrangement, and power, two of the specimens 
having as many as thirteen strings, one nine, and one 


only three; while one is light and portable, and the rest 
so large and heavy as to require to rest on the ground. 
It was by a natural transition that the curved form 
gave way in many cases to the triangular, such as we 
see in our next series of illustrations. Nearly resem- 
bling these ancient Egyptian forms of the portable 



harp is the shape of the ancient Persian chang and the 
Arabic junk of the present day ; and we are disposed to 
agree with Engel that this triangular instrument is 
most likely the trigonon, or triangle, mentioned by sev- 
eral classical authors. “ Burney,” he remarks, “ in his 
History of Music, gives a drawing of a trigonon with 
ten strings. He observes that it is called by Sophocles 
a Phrygian instrument, and that a certain musician, of 
the name of Alexander Alexandrinus, was so admirable 
a performer upon it, that when exhibiting his skill in 
Rome he created the greatest furore. Burney further 
remarks , 1 The performer being a native of Alexandria, 
as his name implies, makes it probable that it was an 
Egyptian instrument upon which he gained his reputa- 
tion at Rome’ — an opinion which is corroborated by the 
discovery of the instrument shown in our engraving. 
The representations, it is true, of the Grecian trigonon, 
given in our histories of music, exhibit it in the shape 
of a Greek delta, with three bars. In the Egyptian in- 
struments the third bar, it will be observed, is wanting; 
but no ancient examples have been produced of the 
trigonon with three bars, and the representations re- 
ferred to are probably only imaginary.” Perhaps we 
have a still nearer approximation to the Hebrew harp 
in the two triangular instruments from the Assyrian 
sculptures. These harps are of very frequent occurrence 
on these Oriental monuments, showing that this form of 
the instrument was a favorite one. One of the two repre- 
sented on the following page has twenty-one strings, the 
other has twenty-two strings; and it is a remarkable dif- 
ference of construction as compared with the Egyptian 
specimens that the sounding-board forms the upper part 
of the instrument instead of the lower, while the reader 
will also observe openings for the escape of the sound. 
The ancient harp was sometimes played with a plec- 
trum ; but in all the Egyptian and Assyrian specimens 
now given it will be noticed that no plectrum occurs, 
but the instruments are all played with the hands, as 
we always figure to ourselves David handling his favor- 
ite harp. This Assyrian harp is probably the nearest 
approximation to the harp of the royal psalmist which 
we shall ever be able to reach. Remembering that the 
kinnor is one of the instruments mentioned by Laban 
as in common use in the country of Aram, we cannot 
but suppose that the harp which was used by the de- 
scendants of Jacob bore a closer resemblance to those 
which are figured upon the monuments of Mesopotamia 
than to those of the Egyptian monuments. See Harp. 
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Procession of Assyrian Musicians, their followers clapping hands in time. 

Figs. 1 and 4. Assyrian Harps ; 2. Double Flute ; 3. Dulcimer. (Bass-relief of triumph of Sardanapalus over the Susiaus, British Museum.) 


2. The 523, nebel, probably the Creek vcifiXiov ( va - 
fiXa, ravXa, or yafiXag) and the Latin nablium 

( nablum or nubia'). The word is rendered “ psaltery” in 
tlie A. V., in imitation of the Sept, translation of the 
Psalms and Xehemiali, which renders it by ijy aXriipiav , 
with the exception ofif/dXpot; in Psa.lxxi, 22, and K&dpa 
in Psa. lxxxi, 2. The Septuagint in the other books in 
which the word occurs renders it by vdfiXa or, with a 
different ending, vdf3X ay. The Greek rendering ipaXri )- 
pi ov evidently connects this instrument with the Chal- 
dee ■)‘ 1 “T'22 of Dan. iii, 5, 7. The first mention of it 
is in the reign of Saul (1 Sam. x, 5), and from that, time 
forward we continue to meet with it in the O. T. It 
is, however, not found in the 2d chapter of Daniel, 
where mention is made of so many instruments ; whence 
we may infer either that it did not exist among the 
Babylonians, or was known among them by another 
name. It was played upon by several persons in the 
grand procession at the removal of the ark (1 Chron. 
xv, 1(3; xvi, 5); and in the final organization of the 
Temple musie it was intrusted to the families of Asaph, 
lleman, and Jcdutlum (1 Chron. xxv, 1-7); Asaph, 
however, was only the overseer of the nebelists, as he 
himself played on a different instrument. Out of the 
worship of God it was employed at festivals and for 
luxurious purposes (Amos vi, 5). In the manufacture 
of this instrument a constant increase of splendor was 
exhibited. The lirst we meet with were made simply 
of the wood of the berosh (2 Sam. vi, 5; 1 Chron. xiii, 
K), others »tf the rarer ulgum tree (1 Kings x, 12; 2 
Chron. ix, 11), and some perhaps of’mctal (Josephus, 
Ant. i. 8, 3), unless the last is to be understood of par- 
ticular parts of the instrument. 

• The nebel was an instrument apparently much re- 
sembling the kinnor in its nature and properties, 
though considerably different in form. According to 
Josephus (Ant. vii, 12, 13) it had twelve strings, which 
were played upon with the hand. One variety of it had ! 
only ten strings, and was distinguished as "Vi*:? ^23; j 
and from an expression in Isa. xxii, 21 - — * , 52“52 
C^ssn, all manner of nebel instruments— we gather 
that the instrument, like the harp, was used in various * 
sizes and shapes. What its distinctive form was — 
preserved, no doubt, in the main, in all its varieties — 
cannot be determined with certainty. The etymology 
of the name, like that of kinnor, suggests a curved shape 
like that of a leathern bottle; but whether it was so call- 
ed because the whole instrument was of this shape — 


j like the lyre, which is occasionally described by the Lat- 
in poets as the hjra curva — or because only a part of it 
was thus curved, viz. the sounding-board, as in the lute 
I or guitar, it is impossible to decide. It is here we bc- 
| gin to feel the difficulty before referred to of identifying 
i the Hebrew names with particular instruments. Kitto, 
as already noticed, pleads strongly for identifying it 
witli the harp, while assigning the name kinnor to the 
lyre; but ancient authorities are opposed to this view, 
and he lands himself in the difficulty of being unable to 
find any Hebrew name at all for the lute or guitar, 
which he notwithstanding admits to have been in com- 
mon use along with the lyre and harp. We cannot see, 
moreover, that anything is gained or any difficulty re- 
moved by adopting this opinion. We prefer to leave 
it a doubtful question whether the mbil was a lyre or a 
lute, or even some other form of stringed instrument, 
like that, for example, represented in the above illustra- 
tion, derived from the Assyrian monuments. The only 
certain proof we possess of a lyre- 
like instrument having been in use 
among the Hebrews is the adjoin- 
ing figure upon a coin of the times 
of the Maccabees. That either lutes 
or stringed instruments resembling 
the Assyrian ones just alluded to 
were employed by the Hebrews is j ew i«h t 
a matter only of probable inference, (Brithdi^Musenm.) 
from the fact that such instruments 
were in common use among the neighboring nations; 
we have no direct proof of it. Examples of lyres of 
various shapes and capabilities are shown on the monu- 




ments of Egypt and Assyria. To these we may add il- 
lustrations of Assyrian and Egyptian lutes or guitars. 
It need only be added that the nebel of Palestine and 
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the East must have had some considerable differences 
in form and properties from either the classical lyre or 
lute, as it was known and distinguished among the 
Greeks and Romans by its Oriental name, which the 
Greeks slightly altered into 
vafiXa or vctfiX tor, and the 
Romans into nablium. See 
Psaltery. 

3. The NX20, sabbeka, or 
“ sackbut” of our version, is the 
third instrument in the list in 
Dan. ill. 5, 7. That this was a 
stringed instrument is certain, 
for the name passed over into 
Assyrian Lute. (Terra- Greek and Latin in the forms 
cotta figure in British capfivKi] and sambuca; female 
Museum.) * performers on it from the East, 

called actfifivKCU, sambucince, and sambucistrice by the 
classical authors, visited the cities of Europe, and found 
their way as far as Rome; and the instrument is de- 



Egyptian Lutes. (Painting from a tomb at Thebes, Brit- 
ish Museum.) 

scribed by Athenreus (iv, 175 ; xiv, G33) as a harp-like 
instrument of four or more strings, and of a triangular 
form. Xow it is remarkable that one of the musical 
instruments most frequently occurring in the Assyrian 
sculptures answers very closely to this description. On 
comparing the instrument here represented with that 



Sackbut. (Assyrian bass-relief, British Museum.) 
exhibited in the procession above, a difference of struct- 
ure will be observed, viz. that in the latter the strings 
seem to be carried over a bridge , which is not the case 


with the former. In other respects the two 
forms are exactly the same ; and the instru- 
ment was evidently a peculiarly Assyrian 
one, as there is nothing resembling it to be 
found on the Egyptian monuments or in the 
sculptures of Greece and Rome. This ap- 
pears to ns a decisive consideration in favor 
of identifying it w ith the sackbut of Dan. iii, 
5, rather than with the iTl33'2 !| lO ( sympho - 
nia ) of the same list, the word translated 
dulcimer in our version. This latter name is 
evidently borrowed from the Greek, and as 
such was no doubt the name of a Greek and 
not a native instrument; whereas the name and the nat- 
ure of the sackbut w r ere both probably Oriental, as the 
instrument figured in these Assyrian sculptures indubi- 
tably was. What the symphonia itself was it is impossi- 
ble to say. It is worth men- 
tioning that one of the musi- 
cians performing upon what w r e 
thus presume to have been the 
saekbut, is distinguished from 
the rest by a peculiar head- 
dress, -which may probably have 
been a mark of distinction as- 
signed to “ the chief of the mu- 
sicians” at the Assyrian court, 
an officer who was the counter- 
part of the Hebrew H5£3p, snch 
as Asaph or Jedutliun. See 
Sackbut. 

4. The PPPia, gittith, a w ord 
which occurs in the titles to 
Psa. viii, Ixxxi, Ixxxiv, and is 
generallv supposed to denote a Chief of Musicians. (As-* 
musical instrument. From the R 1 ri 5 f I |“" , P t ? ce8 ’ Brit * 
name it has been supposed to 

be an instrument which David brought from Gath; 
and it has been inferred from Isa. xvi, 10 that it was in 
particular use at the vintage season. If an instrument 
of music, it is remarkable that it does not occur in the 
list of the instruments assigned by David to the Temple 
musicians ; nor even in that list which appears in verses 
1 and 2 of Psa. Ixxxi, in the title of which it is found. 
The supposition of Gesenius, that it is a general name 
for a stringed instrument, obviates this difficulty. The 
Sept, renders th§ title by inrip ru )v Xrjvwv, “ upon the 
wine-press;” and Carpzov, Pfeiffer, and others follow 
this in taking the word to denote a song composed for 
the vintage or for the Feast of Tabernacles (Carpzov, 
Observ. Philol. super rsalmos Tres [llelmst. 

1758] ; Pfeiffer, Ueber die Musi/:, p. 32). See Gittitii. 

5. D^S'3, minnim, which occurs in Psa. xlv, 8 and cl, 
4, is supposed by some to denote a stringed instrument, 
but it seems merely a poetical allusion to the strings of 
any instrument. Thus in Psa. xlv, 8 we would read, 
“ Out of the ivory palaces the strings (i. e. concerts of 
music) have made thee glad;” and so in Psa. cl, 4, 
“Praise him with strings (stringed instruments) and 
ugabs." See String. 

6. P5JT2, machalath , which occurs in the titles of 
Psa. liii and Ixxxviii, is supposed by Gesenius and others 
to denote a kind of lute or guitar, which instrument 
others find in the minnim above noticed. The preva- 



1. A kind of guitar; 2. Ancient lute; 3. Arabian tanbur. 
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lence in the East of instruments of this sort would alone 
suggest the probability that the Jews were not without 
them; and this probability is greatly increased by the 
evidence which the Egyptian paintings offer that they 
were equally prevalent in ancient times in neighboring 



Ancient Egyptians playing on the lute or guitar: 2 is 
dancing ; 3 has the instrument slung across the shoul- 
ders. 

nations. The Egyptian guitar consisted of two parts : | 
a long, flat neck or handle, and a hollow, oval body, 
composed wholly of wood, or covered with leather, 
whose upper surface tvas perforated with several holes j 
to allow the sound to escape; over this body, and the 
whole length of the handle, extended three strings of i 
catgut secured at the upper extremity. The length of 
the handle was sometimes twice, sometimes thrice that 
of the body, and the whole instrument seems to have 



Egyptian stringed instruments with necks: 1 has an or- 
namental head; 3 approaches nearly to the lute. 


measured three or four feet. It was struck with a plec- 
trum, and the performers usually stood as they played. 
Both men and women used the guitar; some danced 
while they touched its strings (Wilkinson, .Inc. Eg. i, 
84-KG, 123-125). See Maiialatii. 

II. ll'intf Instruments. — 1 . The most ancient of these 
was the ugdb, mentioned along with the kimuir 

as the invention of Jubal ((Jen. iv, 21). It is twice al- 
luded to (Job xxi, 12; xxx, 31), and in both cases in 
connections which show that it was used on occasions 
of domestic festivity and joy. The only other place 
where it occurs is in l’sa. cl, 4, where it is referred to 
among other instruments suitable to be employed in 
the praises of God. Opinion has been, and is still, much 
divided as to the instrument denoted hv the name. 
Winer and Eeyrer (in 1 ler/og’s Ileal-Encyldopadie) favor 
the idea that it was a species of bagpipe; and in this i 
view they arc supported by tlie authority of Jerome, 
the Targums (XH^SX), and some rabbinical writers. ' 
The Scptuagint varies in its translation of the word; 1 
in Genesis rendering it by K&dpa, in Job by v! /aXpor, 1 
and in I’sa. cl by opynroi', the term adopted by the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, and most other versions, as | 


well as by our own. But by o pyavov we are by no 
means to understand the organ, which is an instrument 
of no great antiquity, even if we arc to suppose, as some 
do, that there was a rudiment of the modern organ in 
use in the Temple of Jerusalem in the time of Christ, 
an invention of which strange and evidently fabulous 
things are told us by the Talmud, under the name of 
the ( magrtphah ). The organum meant by the 

word was as old as the days of Jubal ; it must, therefore, 
have been of a rude and simple construction, and is best 
understood of the so-called 
Pandean pi pe, formed by a 
combination of reed-pipes of 
different lengths and thick- 
nesses. In support of this 
view is the fact that the Pan- 
dean pipe was an instrument 
of Syrian or Oriental origin, 
and that it was of such high 
antiquity that the profane writers do not know to whom 
to ascribe it. Some refer it to Pan (Virgil, Ed. ii), 
others to Mercury (Pind. (hi. xii, de Pallade ), others 
to Marsyas and Silenus (Athenneus, iv, 1*2). This an- 
tiquity corresponds with the Scriptural intimation con- 
cerning the ugab, and justifies us in seeking for it among 
the more ancient instruments of the Orientals, especial- 
ly as it is still common in Western Asia. Niebuhr saw 
it in the hands of a peasant at Cairo (Reisebeschr. i, 
181); and Bussell, in his Xat. Hist, of Aleppo (i, 155, 
156), says that “the syrinx or Pan’s pipe is still a festi- 
val instrument in Syria ; it is known also in the city, 
but very few performers can sound it tolerably well. 
The higher notes are clear and pleasing, but the longer 
reeds are apt, like the dervisc flute, to make a hissing 
sound, though blown by a good player. The number 
of reeds of which the syrinx is composed varies in dif- 
ferent instruments from five to twenty-three.” The 
classical syrinx is usually said to have had seven reeds 
(Virg.AW. ii) ; but we find some on the monuments with 
a greater number, and the shepherd of Theocritus {Id. 
viii) had one of nine reeds. See Oik; an. 

2. Of almost equal antiquity was the keren, or 

horn, which sometimes, but not often, occurs as the namo 
of a musical instrument (Josh, vi, 5; 1 Chron. xxv, 5; 
Dan. iii, 5, 7. 10, 15). Of natural horns, and of instru- 
ments in the shape of 
horns, the antiquity 
and general use are 
evinced by every ex- 
tensive collection of 
antiquities. It is ad- 
mitted that horns of 
animals were at first 
used, and that they at 
length came to he imi- 
tated in metal, but were 
still called horns. See 
IIokn. This use and ^ 

application of the word - ^ 

are illustrated in our “3 

“cornet.” It is general- Trumpets. 

Iv conceived that rams’ 1. Curved (CormO.-Tnymi’s Column, 
horns were the instru- | j^“ch of Tit«.. 

ments used by the early 

Hebrews; and these are, indeed, expressly named in our 
own and many other versions as the instruments used 
at the noted siege of Jericho (Josh, vi, 5) ; and the horns 
of the ram arc those which Josephus assigns to the sol- 
diers of Gideon (. 1 nt. v, G, 5 ; comp. Judg. vi i, 1G). Sec 
also SlIOSllANNIM. 

3. “2V1', shophdr, which is a far more common word 
than Keren, and is rendered “trumpet” in the Auth.Ver. 
This word seems, lirst, to denote horns of the straightcr 
kind, including probably those of neat cattle, and all the 
instruments which were eventually made in imitation 
of and in improvement upon such horns. It is, hovv- 




Pan Pipes. (Statnes, Brit- 
ish Museum.) 
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ever, difficult to draw a distinction between it and the 
heren, seeing that the words are sometimes used synony- 
mously. Thus that which is called “a jobel-horn” in 
Josh, vi, 5, is in the same chapter (ver. 4, 6, 8, 13) call- 
ed “a jobel-horn trumpet” ( shophar ). See Jubilee. 
Upon the whole, we may take the shophar , however 
distinguished from the keren, to have been that kind of 
horn or horn-shaped trumpet which was best known to 
the Hebrews. The name shophar means bright or clear, 
and the instrument may be conceived to have been so 
called from its clear and shrill sound, just as we call an 
instrument a “ clarion,” and speak of a musical tone as 
“brilliant” or “clear.” In the service of God this 
shophar or trumpet was only employed in making an- 
nouncements, and for calling the people together in the 
time of the holy solemnities, of war, of rebellion, or of 
any other great occasion (Exod. xix, 13 ; Numb, x, 10; 
Judg. iii, 7; 1 Sam. xiii, 3; xv, 10; 2 Chron. xv, 14; 
Isa. xviii, 3). The strong sound of the instrument 
would have confounded a choir of singers rather than 
have elevated their music. At feasts and exhibitions 
of joy horns and trumpets were not forgotten (2 Sam. 
vi, 15; 1 Chron. xvi, 42). There is no reason to con- 
clude that the trumpet was an instrument peculiar to 
the Levites, as some have supposed. If that were the 
case we should be unable to account for the three hun- 
dred trumpets with which Gideon’s men were furnished 
(Judg. vii, 8), and for the use of trumpets in making 
signals by watchmen, who were not always Levites. 
See Trumpet. 

4. The chatsotserah , or straight trumpet, 

is occasionally mentioned along with the shophar, show- 
ing that these two kinds of trumpets were sometimes 
used together, as in Psa. xcviii, 6, “ with trumpets and 
sound of cornet make a joyful noise before the Lord the 
King” (comp. 1 Chron. xv, 28 ; 2 Chron. xv, 14). The 
two silver trumpets appointed by Moses to be made for 


the use of the priests of the tabernacle were of this con- 
struction, and were used for announcing to the people 
the advent of the different feasts, for signalling “the 
journeying of the camps,” and for sounding alarms in 
time of war (Numb, x, 1-10). Their use in the sacri- 
ficial rites as a musical accompaniment was limited (ver. 
10) to certain occasions, to “ their solemn days, the be- 
ginnings of their months, and the day of their glad- 
ness ;” but in the age of David and Solomon their sac- 
rificial use was much extended, and the number provid- 
ed for the use of the priests was correspondingly in- 
creased. At the dedication of the Temple as many as 
a hundred and twenty priests “ sounded with trumpets ;” 
and in the immensely developed ritual then introduced 
the part of the musical service assigned to the priests 
was to blow with the sacred trumpets during the offer- 
ing of sacrifice, while the Levites accompanied on the 
other instruments of all kinds. There has been various 
speculation on the name ; but we are disposed to assent 
to the conclusion of Gesenius that it is an onomato]ioet- 
ic word, imitating the broken pulsc-like sound of the 
trumpet, like the Latin taratantara, which this word 
would more resemble if pronounced as in Arabic, hadd- 
derah. By many it has been identified with the mod- 
VI.-C c c 


ern trombone, on the assumption that the description in 
Numb, x, 2 implies that it was turned back at the end. 
But straight trumpets are to be seen upon the monu- 
ments both of Egypt and Assyria, and the straight sil- 
ver trumpet of the Jewish Temple is distinctly figured 
upon the arch of Titus at Rome and on extant Jewish 
coins (Frdlich, A nal. Syr. Proleg.). See Cornet. 

5. The halil, flute, the meaning of which is 

bored through, and denotes a pipe, perforated and fur- 
nished with holes. The Sept, always renders it. by 
au\6g, a pipe or flute. There are but five places where 
it occurs in the Old Testament (1 Sam. x, 5 ; 1 Kings i, 
40; Isa. v, 12; xxx, 29; Jer. xlviii, 36) ; but the Greek 
avXog occurs in the New Testament (Matt, ix, 23) and 
in the Apocryphal books (1 Macc. iv, 54; ix, 39; Judith 
iii, 8). It was originally formed from the reed, by the 


Egyptian Single Pipes: l.From tomb at Thebes; 2. From 
tomb near the Pyramids (Wilkinson). 

simple contrivance of cutting a larger or smaller num- 
ber of holes in one of its lengths ; but it was afterwards, 
in the progress of the arts, more artificially made of 
wood, bone, horn, and ivory. It w T as sometimes single, 
and at other times double, the two pipes uniting at top 
in a single mouthpiece. It would seem to have come 
rather late into use among the Hebrews, and probably 
had a foreign origin. The passages to which we have 
referred will indicate the use of this instrument or class 
of instruments; but of the 
form we can only guess by 
reference to those of the an- 
cient Egyptians and Assyr- 
ians, which are very similar 
to those still in use in West- 
ern Asia. The pipe is, how- 
ever, rarely introduced in the 
Egyptian sculptures, and does 
not seem to have been held in 
much estimation.' The single 
pipe of the Greeks is allowed 
to have been introduced from 
Egypt (J. Pollux, Onom. iv, 
10 ; Athenseus, Deipnos. iv), 
from which the Jews proba- 
bly had theirs. It w r as a straight tube, without any in- 
crease at the mouth, and when played was held with 
both hands. It was usually of moderate length, about 
eighteen inches, but occasionally less, and sometimes so 
exceedingly long and the holes so low that the player 
was obliged to extend his arras to the utmost. Some 
had three holes, others four, and actual specimens made 
of common reed have been found (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egypt, it, 309). The double pipe was formed with two 
such tubes, of equal or unequal lengths, having a com- 
mon mouthpiece, and each played with the correspond- 
ing hand. They were distinguished as the right and 
left pipes, and the latter, having but few holes and 
emitting a deep sound, served as a base; the other had 
more holes, and gave a sharp sound (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xvi, 36). This pipe is still used in Palestine. The Scot- 
tish missionary deputation overtook, among the hills of 
Judah, “an Arab playing with all his might upon a 
shepherd’s pipe made of two reeds. This was the first 
time we had seen any marks of joy in the land” (Nar- 
rative, p. 118). See Pipe. 

From the references which have been given it will be 
seen that the pipe was, among the Jews, chiefly conse- 
crated to joy and pleasure. So much was this the case 
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that in the time of Judas Maccabaeus the Jews complain- 
ed “that joy was taken from Jacob, and the pipe with 
the harp (KiSapa) ceased” (1 Macc. iii, 45). It was par- 
ticularly used to enliven the periodical journeys to Jeru- 
salem to attend the great festivals (Isa. xxx, 29); and 
this custom of accompanying travelling in companies 
with music is common in the East at this day (llarmer, 
Observatt. ii, 197; to which add Tournefort, Voyage du 
Levant , iii, ISO). Atheiueus (iv, 174) tells us of a plain- 
tive pipe which was in use among the Phoenicians. This 
serves to illustrate Matt, ix, 23, where our .Saviour, find- 
ing the flute-players with the dead daughter of the ruler, 
ordered them away, because the damsel was not dead; 
and in this we also recognise the regulation of the Jews 
that every one, however poor he might be, should have 
at least two pipes (C"?"bn) 
at the death of his wife 
(Lightfoot, Ilor. J/ebr. ad 
Matt, ix, 23). See Mourn- 
ing. 

G. PTI 2*2*0, sumponydh, 
is evidently the Chald. form 
of the Gr. (rvfupujvia, ren- 
dered “dulcimer” (Dan. iii, 
5 ; x, 15). It is described by 
the rabbins as a bagpipe con- 
sisting of two shrill -toned 
fifes pressed through a leath- 
ern bag. Servius, in his Com- 
mentary 7 on the yEneid, de- 
scribes the symphonia as a 
Oriental Bagpipe. sor t 0 j- bagpipe, which agrees 
with the representations of Jewish writers. The bag- 
pipe bore the same name among the Moors of Spain, 
and it is still called in Italy zampogna. The known an- 
tiquity of this instrument, together with its present ex- 
istence in the East, appear to confirm the reference of 
the surnponyah to the bagpipe. The modern Oriental 
bagpipe is composed of a goat-skin, usually with the hair 
on, and in the natural form, but deprived of the head, 
the tail, and the feet. The pipes arc usually made of 
reeds, terminated with tips of cows’ horns, slightly 7 
curved. The entire instrument is primitively simple in 
its materials and construction. See Dui.cisikh. 

7. There remains to be noticed a wind-instrument 
mentioned along with the others in Dan. iii, 5 — the 
Nr"jr jnushroki- 

thd, A. V. “ llute.” The 
etymology of the name 
indicates that it was an 
instrument of the pipe 
class ; but whether a 
bagpi pe, a 1 ‘a n dea n pi pe, 
or a flnte-pipo, single or 
double, it is impossible 
to determine. All these 
identifications have 
found supporters, and 
some have even inclined 
to the opinion that it 
was of the nat tire of a rn- 
Egvptian Double Pipe, and clap- dimentnrv wind-organ, 
lllliMiwnmt (Painting, Brit- S11( ,], as was afterwards 
imitated and somewhat 
improved upon by the Temple organ before alluded to — 
the nitigrephah of the Talmud. Sec Fm tk. 

111. Instruments of Pt Mission and Agitation. — l.Thc 
most ancient pulsatile instrument mentioned in the 
O. T. is the 7P fdph. consisting of a narrow circle or 
hoop of wood or metal covered with a tightened skin, 
and struck with the hand. The Sept, renders the word 
by TvpTravoY, a drum. The “ timbrel” of our own ver- 
sion is preferable, as there can be no doubt that the in- 
strument intended was of the same nature and form as 
the timbrel or tambourine still in use in Oriental coun- 



Assyrian Tambourine and Drums. (Bass-reliefs, British 
Museum.) 

tries. The Arabs still call it dof, and the Spaniards 
adufe. It is mentioned as early as the days of Eaban 
(Gen. xxxi, 27), where our version has “ tabret and 
it was the instrument with which Miriam and the 
women of Israel accompanied and beat time to their 
song and dance when they 7 sang responsively the song 
of Moses (Exod. xv, 20). Here the name in the orig- 
inal is the same as in Gen. xxxi, 27, though the render- 
ing varies to “timbrel.” It is also mentioned by 7 Job 
(xxi, 12). Isaiah adduces it as the instrument of vo- 
luptuaries, but left in silence amid wars and desolations 
(Isa. xxiv, 8). The occasions on which it was used 
were mostly joyful, and those who played upon it were 
generally 7 females (Psa. lxviii,25), as was the case among 
most ancient nations, and is so at the present day in the 
East. It is nowhere mentioned in direct connection with 
battles or warlike transactions; but it is mentioned on 
occasions when it was more probably 7 performed on by 




mm 


Aucieut Egyptian Tambourines (1, angular; 2, circular) 
and Tabrct-drum. 

men (as in the bringing up of the ark, 1 Chron. xiii, 8; 
in worship, 1 Sam. x, 5; l’sa. cxlix, 3; cl, 4), although 
this is by no means certain. It frequently occurs on the 
Egyptian monuments (Wilkinson. .Die. Egypt, ii, 240). 
There were three kinds, differing, no doubt, in sound as 
well as form : one was circular, another square or oblong, 
and the third consisted of two squares separated by a 
bar. They were all beaten by the hand, and often used 
as an accompaniment to the harp and other instruments. 
The imperfect manner of representation does not allow 
us to see whether the Egyptian tambourine had the 
same movable pieces of metal let into the wooden frame 
which we find in the tambourines of the present day 7 . 
Their presence may 7 , however.be inferred Irom the man- 
ner in which the tambourine is held up after being 
struck; and we know that the Greek instruments were 
furnished with balls of metal attached by short thongs 
to the circular rim (Wilkinson. Ancient Er/ypt. ii, 314). 
At mournings for the dead the tambourine was some- 
times introduced among the Egypt inns, and the “mourn- 
ful song” was accompanied bv its monotonous sound. 
This is still a custom of the East, and probably existed 
among the Jews. Jsee Mourning. 

The toph was thus an instrument of the drum kind; and 
it is highly 7 probable that, as other varieties of the drum, 
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some of them much resembling the drums of modern 
times, were in use among both the Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians, they were also introduced among the Hebrews. 
If so, they must be included under the general name of 
toph. The ancient Egyptians had a long drum, very | 
similar to the tomtom of India. It was about two feet 
or two feet and a half in length, and was beaten with 
the hand. The case was of wood or copper, covered at 
both ends with parchment or leather, and braced with 
cords extended diagonally over the exterior of the cyl- 
inder (figs. 1, 2). It was used chiefly in war. There \ 



Drums. 

1. Ancieiit Egyptian (Thebes); 2. Carried on back during march (Rosel- 
lini); 3. Modern tarabika (Deszript. dt i'Egyple) ; 4. Ancient Egyptian, 
with sticks (Wilkinson). 

was another larger drum, less unlike our own : it was 
about two feet and a half long by about two feet broad, 
and was shaped much like a sugar-cask (fig. 4). It 
was formed of copper, and covered at the ends with 
red leather, braced by catgut strings passing through 
small holes in its broad margin. This kind of drum 
was beaten with sticks. It does not appear on the 
monuments, but an actual specimen was found in the 
excavations made by D’Athanasi in 1823, and is now 
in the museum at Paris. Another species of drum is 
represented in the Egyptian paintings, and is of the 
same kind which is still in use in Egypt and Arabia 
under the name of the tarabuha drum. It is made of 
parchment stretched over the top of a funnel-shaped 
case of metal, wood, or pottery. It is beaten with the 
hand, and when relaxed the parchment is braced by 
exposing it for a few moments to the sun or the warmth 
of a fire (tig. 3, above). This kind of drum claims par- 
ticular attention from its being supposed to be repre- 
sented on one of the coins ascribed to Simon Macca- 
beus (fig. 5 of the second cut under No. 3, below). When 
closely examined, this instrument will appear to be the 
same in principle with our kettle-drum, which, indeed, 
has been confessedly derived from the East, where other 
instruments on the same principle are not wanting. One 
of them (fig. 4 of the second cut under No. 3, below) is 
just the same as the instrument we have derived from 
it ; others are smaller in various degrees, are of different 
forms, and are tapped lightly with the fingers. Such 
drum-tabrets were not unknown to the ancient Egyp- 
tians (fig. 3 of the cut next but one preceding). The 
rabbins speak obscurely of a sort of drum, or magrephah, 
which may have been of this kind. It stood, they say, 
in the Temple court, and was used to call the priests to 
prayer, the Levites to singing, and leprous persons to 
their purification. They venture to add that its sound 
could be heard from Jerusalem to Jericho (Buxtorf, Lex. 
Rabbin, s. v. Il3 ,1 “3*a). See Tabret. 

2. * ( ‘i'S53, paamon. This name nowhere occurs but 
with reference to the small golden appendages to the 
robe of the high-priest (Exod. xxviii, 33; xxxix, 25), 


which all versions agree in rendering “bells,” or “little 
bells.” These bells were attached to the hem of the 
garment, and were separated from each other by golden 
knobs, shaped like pomegranates. They obviously pro- 
duced their tinkling sound by striking against the gold- 
en knobs which were appended near them. There is 
no trace of bells among the ancient Egyptians or in 
classical antiquity, and we call these such for want of a 
better term to describe sonorous pieces of metal used in 
this manner. See Bell. 

3. The EPbsbx, tseltselim, or pfes?, metsilloth, or 
07n*5S*3, metsiltdyim. In Zech. xiv, 20 only is this 
term rendered “bells ” — the “bells of the horses.” If 
the words, however, denote cymbals in other places, 
they cannot well denote a different thing here. It is 
true that camels, and sometimes horses, wear bells in 
the East at present; and it is probable that the He- 
brews had something similar, in the shape of small 
cymbal-shaped pieces of metal, suspended under the 
necks of the animals, and which struck against each 
other with the motions of the animal. The Romans 
attached metallic pendants of this kind, called phalarea , 
to their war-horses, in order to produce a terrific effect 
when shaken bv the rapid motions of the animals. 
These were certainly not bells, but might without any 
violent impropriety be called cymbals, from the manner 
in which they struck against each other. This name, 
being found only in the plural or dual forms, implies an 
instrument consisting of more parts than one and of not 
more than two. It is accordingly interpreted by the 
Sept, to mean icvfi(3aXa, or cymbals, and this is no 
doubt correct. Josephus describes the two parts of the 
instrument as 7r Xarta icai gfydXa xaXitsa (Ant. vii, 
12, 3), which were held in either hand and dashed 
sharply together, yielding a powerful and penetrating 
metallic sound. They are first mentioned in 2 Sam. 
vi, 5, as used by direction of David in the bringing up 
of the ark; and in 1 Chron. xvi, 5 the remarkable fact 
is recorded that when David organized the musical 
service which was to be carried on before tlie ark when 
brought up to Mount Zion, and “ appointed certain of 
the Levites to thank and praise the Lord God of Israel,” 
while the rest performed their office “with psalteries 
and with harps,” Asaph, the chief musician, or con- 
ductor of the choir, “ made a sound with cymbals.” It 
thus appears that this was the instrument by which the 
conductor beat time to the whole Levitical choir. It 
further appears, from Psa. cl, 5, “ Praise him upon the 
loud cymbal, praise him upon the high-sounding cym- 
bals,” that these cymbals, as used in the service of 
praise, were of two kinds, although the difference be- 
tween them is very imperfectly indicated in our version 
of the passage. The rendering, “ Praise him with the 
clear cymbals, praise him with the resounding cymbals.” 
would be a very fair equivalent for the Hebrew 
and nrsp.n ; and the first cymbals alluded to were prob- 
ably finger cymbals, or castanets, which were small 
round plates of metal fastened 
upon the thumb and middle 
finger, and struck against each 
other by a motion of the hand, 
yielding a clear and sharp, 
though not a loud sound ; while 
the resounding cymbals were a 
much larger and more powerful 
sort, played with both hands; 
and this view is all the more 
likely to be correct as cymbals l. Aucient Egypt. Cym- 
of both kinds W'ere in use among ha Is. (Brit. Museum.) 
the Egyptians. It is worth no- Mjder^Egypt. Cas- 
ticing that the epithet applied 

by Paul to the cymbal in 1 Cor. xiii, 1 is dXaXd^ov 
(“ without speech”), which is very happily selected, in- 
asmuch as the music of such an instrument was neces- 
sarily more noisy than expressive or articulate. But 
our version, “ tinkling,” is a very poor equivalent for the 
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apostle’s word. It suggests the sound of a small bell 
rather than the clanging resonance of the cymbals. It 
should have been rendered clanging or clashing . The 
sound of these instruments is very sharp and piercing, 
but it : does not belong to fine, speaking, expressive 
music. The Hebrew instruments were probably sim- 
ilar to those of the Egyptians. These were of mixed 
metal, apparently bronze, or a compound of copper and 
silver, and of a form exactly resembling those of mod- 
ern times, though smaller, being only seven inches or 
five inches and a half in diameter. The same kind of 
instrument is still used by the modern inhabitants of 



Fig. 1. Mullet used in striking suspended boards. 3. Castanets. 3. Tabret- 
drum, struck by attached balls. 4. Oriental Kettle-drum. 5. Supposed 
nncient Jewish 'coin representing drums. 

Egypt, and from them, says Wilkinson, “ have been 
borrowed the very small cymbals, played with the 
finger and thumb, which supply the place of castanets 
in the almeh dance” (Ancient Egyptians , iii, 255). The 
modern castanct, introduced into Spain by the Moors, is 
to be referred to the same source. See Cymbal. 

4. menaanim. This instrument is only once 

mentioned in Scripture (2 Sam. vi, 5), where it stands 
next before cymbals in an enumeration of several in- 
struments, and is strangely translated cornets in our 
version. It is singular that the example of the Yulg., 
which renders by the Latin sistra . was not followed by 
our translators in this instance, especially as the ety- 
mology of the name (rad. ““3. to shake ) suggests that 
it was an instrument of agitation which was denoted, 
the Creek onorpa having an analogous derivation from 
ertiej. It was generally from eight to sixteen or eighteen 
inches long, and entirely of bronze or copper; movable 
rings and bars of the same metal being inserted in the 
frame, by the sharp impact of which upon the frame, 
when shaken in the hand, a piercing metallic sound was 
produced. It was sometimes inlaid with silver, gilt, or 
otherwise ornamented, and the rings were frequently 
made to imitate snakes, or simply bent at each end to 



secure them from slipping through the holes. Several 
actual specimens of these instruments have been found, 
and are deposited in the British, Berlin, and other mu- 
seums (Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt, i, 131-133). They are 
mostly furnished with sacred symbols, and were cbiefiv 
used bv the priests and priestesses in the ceremonies of 
religion, particularly in those connected with the wor- 
ship of Isis (l’lut. L)e Isid . c. G3 ; Jnven. xiii, 93 ; Jablon- 
sky, Opusc. i, 306). Instruments of the same rude prin- 
ciple, though different form, are still in use in the mili- 
tary music of some modern nations. 

5. shalishim. This instrument is only once 



Figs. 1, 3, 6. Triangular and other rods of metal charged with rings. 2. A 
supposed Hebrew instrument, regarded by some ns the menaanim. 4. A 
kind of Eastern Cymbuls. 5. A pan of sounding metal. 

mentioned, viz. in 1 Sam. xviii, 6, where it is spoken 
of as used by the women of Israel when they came out 
to meet king Saul and David. Our translators render 
vaguely “instruments of music,” but insert in the mar- 
gin “ three-stringed instruments.” The word more prob- 
ably denoted an instrument with three sides; and as 
some harps were of that shape, it may probably have 
meant such harps. (See above, under kinnor.) We 
insert the name in this place because it is generally 
thought by recent scholars that it meant what is under- 
stood by a triangle , an instrument of percussion which 
Athenians ( Dcipnos . iv, 175) says was derived from 
Syria. If so, it uas possibly in use among the He- 
brews, and may have been the instrument referred to 
in 1 Sam. xviii, 6. But, on the other hand, no figure 
of such an instrument of percussion has been found on 
any of the monuments either of Assyria, Egypt, or 
(Jreeco. Eikc the cymbals and sistra, it is still in use 
in military music, especially in the Turkish army. 

6. The word “dance” is used in the A.V. for the lleb. 
term machdl,b'7','Z, a musical instrument of percussion, 
supposed to have been used by the Hebrews at an early 
period of their history. Some modern lexicographers, 
who regard metchdl as synonymous with rakod, “*p”i 
(Eccles. iii. 4), restrict its meaning to the exercise or 
amusement of dancing: but according to many scholars 
it also signifies a musical instrument used for accompa- 
nying the dance, which the Hebrews therefore called 
by the same name as the dance itself. The Sept, gen- 
erally renders machCd liv \opoc, “dancing;” occasion- 
ally, however, it gives a different meaning, as in Psa. 
xxx, 11 (lleb. Bible, ver. 12), where it is translated 
\apd , “joy,” and in Jer. xxxi, 4 and 14, where it is ren- 
dered Evvaytnyii, “ assembly.” The Shcmitic versions 
of the O. T. almost invariably interpret the word as a 
musical instrument. On the joyous occasion when the 
Israelites escaped from their Egyptian pursuers, and 
reached the Arabian shore of the Bed Sea in safety, Mir- 
iam is represented as going forth striking the rr, and fol- 
lowed by her sisters in faith, who join in “with timbrels 
and dances” (Exod. xv, 2D). Here the sense of the pas- 
sage seems to he, agreeably to the A. V., that the Hebrew 
women came forth to dance, and to accompany their 
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dance by a performance on timbrels; and this is the 
view adopted by the majority of the Latin and English 
commentators, Parkhurst and Adam Clarke do not 
share this opinion : according to the former, machol is 
“ some fistular wind-instrument of music, with holes, as 
a flute, pipe, or fife, from bn, to make a hole or open- 
ing and the latter says, “ I know no place in the Bible 
where machol and mackalath mean dance of any kind — 
they constantly signify some kind of pipe.” The Tar- 
gumists very frequently render machol as a musical in- 
strument. In Exod. xv, 20, Onkelos gives for machalath 
the Aramaic word *p33n, which is precisely the same 
employed by him in Gen. xxi, 27 for kinnor (A. V. 
“ harp”). The Arabic version has for machol in most 
places tablun , pi. tubulun, translated by Freytag, in his 
Arabic Lexicon, “a drum with either one or two faces 
and the word nblTEm (Judg. xi, 34, A.V. “and with 
dances”) is rendered by inaun, “songs.” Gesenius, 
Fiirst, and others adopt for the most part the Sept, 
rendering; but Rosenmiiller, in his commentary on 
Exod. xv, 20, observes that, on comparing the passages 
in Judg. xi, 34; 1 Sam. xviii, 6; and Jer. xxxi, 4, and 
assigning a rational exegesis to their contexts, machol 
must mean in these instances some musical instrument, 
probably of the flute kind, and principally played on by 
women. 

In the grand hallelujah psalm (cl) which closes that 
magnificent collection, the sacred poet exhorts mankind 
to praise Jehovah in his sanctuary with all kinds of 
music; and among the instruments mentioned at the 
3d, 4th, and 5th verses isTound machol , which cannot 
here be consistently rendered in the sense of dancing. 
Joel Brill, w'hose second preface STS^pi"!) to 

Mendelssohn’s Psalms contains the best treatise extant 
on the musical instruments mentioned in the Hebrew 
Bible, remarks : “ It is evident from the passage, ‘ Praise 
him with the toph and the machol ,’ that machol must 
mean here some musical instrument, and this is the 
opinion of the majority of scholars.” Mendelssohn de- 
rives machol from b“lbn, “hollow,” on account of its 
shape ; and the author of Shiite Ilaggibborim denomi- 
nates it CnaCPO, which he probably intends for ki- 
Bdpa, rather than sistrum. Some modern critics con- 
sider machalath the same with machol. Gesenius, how- 
ever, translates the latter “dancing,” while the former 
he renders “ a stringed instrument,” from the root bbn ? 
“ to sing.” 

The musical instrument used as an accompaniment 
to dancing is generally believed to have been made of 
metal, open like a ring: it had many small bells attached 
to its border, and was played at w'eddings and merry- 
makings by women, who accompanied it with the voice. 
According to the author of Shiite Ilaggibborim , the ma- 
chol had tinkling metal plates 
fastened on wires, at inter- 
vals, within the circle that 
formed the instrument, like 
the modern tambourine; ac- 
cording to others, a similar 
instrument, also formed of a 
circular piece of metal or 
wood, but furnished with a 
Musical instruments ac- handle, which the performer 
companying the dauce. might so manage as to set in 
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motion several rings strung 


on a metal bar, passing from one side of the instrument 
to the other, the waving of which produced a loud, 
merry sound. See Dance. 

IV. The following are general or miscellaneous terms : 

1. *|^npr, dachavdn, Chald., rendered “instruments of 
music" in Dan. vi, 18. The margin gives “or table, 
perhaps lit. concubmes. ” The last-mentioned rendering 
is that approved by Gesenius, and seems most probable. 
The translation, “instruments of music,” seems to have 


originated with the Jewish commentators, R. Nathan, 
R. Levi, and Aben-Ezra, among others, v r ho represent 
the word by the Hebrew neginoth, that is, stringed in- 
struments which were played by being struck with the 
hand or the plectrum. 

2. I"ITiT, shidddh, is found only in one very obscure 
passage (Eccles. ii, 8), “ I gat me men-singers and wom- 
en-singers, and the delights of the sons of men, musical 
instruments, and that of all sorts ' ’ (r.lTujl ITT^, shid- 
ddh ve-shiddotli). The words thus rendered have re- 
ceived a great variety of meanings. They are trans- 
lated “drinking-vessels” by Aquila and the Vulgate; 
“cup-bearers” by the Sept., Peshi to - Syriac, Jerome, 
and the Arabic version ; “ baths” by the Chaldee ; and 
“ musical instruments ” by David Kimchi, followed by 
Luther and the A. V., as well as by many commenta- 
tors. By others they are supposed to refer to the wom- 
en of the royal harem. But the most probable inter- 
pretation to be put upon them is that suggested by the 
usage of the Talmud, where shulah , denotes a 

“ palanquin” or “ litter” for women. The whole ques- 
tion is discussed in Gesenius’s Thesaurus, p. 1365. 

V. Literature. — On the general subject of the music 
and musical instruments of the Israelites, see Martini, 
Storia della Musica (Bologna, 1757), i, 4 sq.; Burney, 
General Hist, of Music (Lend. 1776), i, 217 sq. ; Schro- 
ter , De Musica Davidica (Dresd. 1716); Hawkins, Hist, 
of Music; Forkel, Gesch. der Musik, i, 99 sq. ; Calmet, 
Dissert, sur la Musique des llebreux, annexed to his 
Commentary on the Psalms; Bedford, Temple Music 
(Bristol, 1706); Pfeiffer, Ueber die Musik der Alten 
Ilebr. (Erl. 1799; transl. in the Amer. Bible Repository, 
1835); Saalscliiitz, Form der llebr. Poesie, p. 329 sq. ; 
also Gesch. und Wiirdigung d. Musik bei den Ilebr. (Berl. 
1829) ; Ilarenberg, Comm, de Re Musica Vetus. in Misc. 
Lips, ix, 218 sq. ; Sonne, De Musica Judceor. in sacris 
(Hafn. 1724); Tal, Dicht Sing und Spielkunst bes. der 
Ilebr. (Frankf. 1706) ; Jahn , Biblische Archaologie; Re- 
land, De Spoliis Temp. Hieros. ; Anton, Die Melodic 
u. Ilarmonie der Alt. Ilebr. in Paulus, X.Repert. i, 160 
sq. ; ii, 80 sq. ; iii, 1 sq. ; Shiite Ilaggibborim, in Ugolini 
Thesaur. vol. xxxii ; Contant, Traite sur la Poesie et 
la Musique des llebreux (Paris, 1781) ; Beck, De accen - 
tiium Ilebr. in Mencken, Thesaur. p. 563 sq. ; Abicht, 
VindicicE accent uum (Lips. 1713); Excellentia mvsicat 
antiq. Ilebr. (Munich, 1718) ; Schneider, Bibl.-gesch. 
Darstellung d. Ilebr. Musik (Bonn, 1834) ; De Wette, 
Commentar. iiber die Psalmen ; Rosellini, Monumenti dell ’ 
Egitto; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians; Villoteau, Sur la 
Musique des Orientaux, in Descript, de VEgypte; Lady 
M. W. Montague, Letters; Volney, Voyage en Syrie ; 
Tournefort, Voyage au Levant; Niebuhr, Reisebeschrei- 
bung ; Russell, A 'at. Hist, of Aleppo ; Lane, Modem 
Egyptians , ii, 69 sq. ; Thomson, Land ami Book; En- 
gel, Music of the most Ancient Nations (Lond. 1864); 
Hutchinson, Music of the Bible (Bost. 1863). 

Musician, Chief (nil 3^, menatstse' iich, i. e. the 
most conspicuous, i. q. leader), an officer indicated in 
the titles of many (53) of the Psalms and in llab. iii, 
10, and to be interpreted, according to Kimchi, Rashi, 
Aben-Ezra, and many other authorities, the precentor 
of the Levitical choir or orchestra in the Temple. In 
one late instance the name of this officer seems to be in- 
dicated (1 Chron. xv, 21) ; but the first who held it ap- 
pears to have been Jeduthun, in connection with his 
three brothers (1 Chron. xvi, 41, etc.); and the office 
seems to have been hereditary in the family (1 Chron. 
xvi, 1, 3), or else the name Jeduthun became a patro- 
nymic title for the incumbents afterwards (2 Chron. 
xxxv, 15). In this, capacity Jeduthun’s “office was 
generally to preside over the music of the Temple ser- 
vice, consisting of the nebel, or nablium, the kinnor, or 
harp, and the cymbals, together Avith the human A'oice 
(the trumpets being confined to the priests). But his 
peculiar part, as Avell as that of his two colleagues, He- 
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man anil Asaph, was ‘to 6ound with cymbals of brass,’ 
while the others played on the nablium ami the harp. 
This appointment to the office was by election of the 
chiefs of the Levites (C""b) at David’s command, each 
of the three divisions probably choosing one. The lirst 
occasion of Jeduthun’s ministering was when David 
brought up the ark to Jerusalem. lie then took his 
place in the procession, and played on the cymbals. 
But when the division of the Levitical services took 
place, owing to the tabernacle being at Gibcon and the 
ark at Jerusalem, while Asaph and his brethren were 
appointed to minister before the ark, it fell to Jeduthun 
and lleman to be located with Zadok the priest, to give 
thanks ‘before the tabernacle of the Lord in the high- 
place that was at (libeon,’ still by playing the cymbals 
in accompaniment to the other musical instruments 
(comp. Psa. el, 5). In the account of Josiah’s Passover 
in 2 Chron. xxxv reference is made to the singing as 
conducted in accordance with the arrangements made 
by David, and by persons representing Asaph, lleman, 
and Jeduthun, the king's seer “TH). See 11k- 

>i ax. Perhaps the phrase rather means the king’s ad- 
viser in matters connected with the musical service. 
The triple division of the Levitical musicians seems to 
have lasted as long as the Temple, and each appears to 
have been called after its respective leader. At the 
dedication of Solomon’s Temple, ‘the Levites which 
were the singers, all of them of Asaph, of lleman, of 
Jeduthun,’ performed their proper part. In the reign 
of llezekiah, again, we find the sons of Asaph, the sons 
of lleman, and the sons of Jeduthun, taking their part 
in purifying the Temple (2 Chron. xxix, 13, 14); they 
are mentioned in Josiah’s reign, and so late as in Nehc- 
miali’s time we still find descendants of Jeduthun em- 
ployed about the singing (Neh. xi, 17) ” (Smith). See 
Jeduthun. 

Musimoes, festivals celebrated in honor of the 
dead among the native tribes of Central Africa. See 
Gardner, Faiths of the World , p. 503. 

Musius, Cornelius, an eminent Dutch scholar of 
Roman Catholic proclivities, was born at Delft in 1503. 
He flourished as pastor of St. Agatha during the contest 
between the prince of Orange and the Spanish throne 
for the possession of the Netherlands, lie was equally 
esteemed for his learning and for his amiable qualities, 
when, on account of his religious faith, he was put to 
the torture, which caused his death in 1575, by Dc la 
Marck. The Romanists have charged the wicked deed 
to the prince of Orange and his Reformed friends. This, 
however, is cruel and unjust. The prince himself, who 
highly esteemed Musius, shed many tears when he 
heard of the atrocious deed, and while the Estates of 
Holland were aroused to an indignation scarcely con- 
trollable, De la March was obliged to leave the coun- 
try, notwithstanding his powerful connections. Mu- 
si us wrote several religious poems, which are remarkable 
for their elegance and purity of style. Sec llraudt, Resell, 
der Ref. x, 538-510 ; lloofd, De Xeederlandsehe I list o- 
riev, vii, 28 1 sq. ; Motley, Iiist. of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, ii, 474, 475. 

Musonius Rufus, C.vius, a Stoic philosopher of 
the 1st century of the Christian aera, is mentioned with 
praise by Tacitus (.4im. xiv, 5'.)), and also by Elinv the 
younger, l’hilostratus, Themistius, and ‘others, lie was 
a native of Volsinii, in Etruria, and belonged to the 
equestrian order, lie was a friend of Thrasea Piet ns, 
Bare a Sura mis, Rubellius Plautus, and other Stoics, who 
were the victims of Nero’s suspicion and cruelty. Mu- 
sonius was banished to the island of Gyaros in A.D. (ill, 
where lie is said to have been visited by many Greeks 
for the purpose of listening to his lessons. Being re- 
called hv Galba after Nero’s death, he lived at Rome 
under Vespasian, who excepted him from the sentence 
of exile pronounced by that prince against the Stoic 
philosophers. This scanty information is all that we 
have concerning the biography of Musonius Rufus 


(Nieuwland, Dissertatio de Musonio Rufo, rhilosopho 
Stoico). The time of his death is not mentioned, but 
he was not alive in the reign of Trajan, when Pliny 
speaks of his son, Artemidorus. Musonius wrote vari- 
ous philosophical works, which arc spoken of by Suidas 
as Xriyoi Cidtpopoi <j>t\o<Jo<piarj i\6ptv oi. lie reduced 
philosophy to the simplest moral teachings. One of 
his finest sayings is: “If thou doest good painfully, 
thy pain is transient, but the good will endure; if thou 
doest evil with pleasure, the pleasure will be transient, 
but the evil will endure.” Fragments of his works are 
found in Stobseus, and have been collected and pub- 
lished, with the above dissertation and copious notes, 
under the title of C. Musonii Ruf, Philosophi Stoici, 
Reliquiee, et ApophtJiegmata, aim Annotatione, edidit T. 
Venliuizen Peerlkamp, Conrector Hymnasii 1 1 urlcmensxs 
(Haarlem, 1822, 8vo). These fragments of Musonius 
are full of the purest morality and wisdom. See Fabri- 
cius, Bill. Gicecu, iii, 566 sq. ; Ritter and Preller, Ilisto- 
ria Philosophic, p. 438-441 ; Ueberweg, Hist. Philosoph. 
i, 185, 190; English Cyclop, s. v. ; Smith, Diet, of (Jr. 
and Rom. Biogr. and Mythol. s. v. Rufus ; Lardncr, HW.i 
(sec Index in vol. x). 

Musorites, a superstitious sect of Jews, who are 
said to have reverenced rats and mice. The origin of 
this peculiarity is to be found in an event which is nar- 
rated in 1 Sam. vi. The Philistines had taken away 
the ark of the covenant and detained it in their country 
seven months, during which time the Lord in anger 
sent a plague of mice, which destroyed the fruits of the 
ground. Fiuler the dread inspired by this divine judg- 
ment upon their land they restored the ark, and by the 
advice of their priests and diviners they prepared as a 
trespass-offering to the God of Israel live golden cmer- 
ods and five golden mice. Perverting the solemn inci- 
dent of O.-T. history, the sect seems to have entertained 
a superstitious veneration for mice and rats. See Gard- 
ner, Fa iths of the World , p. 499. 

Muspel(l) or Muspel(l)heim is, in Norse my- 
thology, the. world of light and heat, situated in tfic 
south part of the universe; Niflhcim, the habitation of 
mist anil cold, being situated in the north. The inhab- 
itants of this world are called “the sons of Mtispell,” 
among whom Sturt or Surtur is chief, and the ruler of 
Muspollheim, who sits on its borders bearing a flaming 
falchion, and at the end of the world he shall issue forth 
to combat, and shall vanquish all the gods, and consume 
the universe with fire. See Gardner, Faiths of the 
World, p. 504. 

Musserin is the name given to a sect of atheists 
in Turkey. The word signifies those who keep a se- 
cret, from the verb userra, to conceal. Their secret is 
flatly to deny a deity. Many of the cadis and other 
educated classes in Turkey are believed to be Musserin, 
But mainly they are Christian renegades, who, having 
for pecuniary reasons abjured the faith of their fathers, 
seek refuge in blank atheism, under a public profession 
of Mohammedanism. 

Musso, Cornelius, a famous Italian pulpit orator, 
was born at Placentia in 1511, and, after entering holy 
orders, rose rapidly to distinction in the Church. He 
was made bishop of Bertinoro, then of Bitonto, towards 
the close of the 16th century, lie distinguished him- 
self at. the Council of Trent, and seems to have enjoyed 
popular favor to an unusual degree, for medals were 
struck in his honor, and other distinctions of like char- 
acter were paid him. He died at Rome Jan. 9, 1574. 
lie is the author of Sermons on the Cmd (Venice, 1590, 
4 to). See Baylc, Hist. I>ict. s. v. ; Hen. Biog. Diet, xi, 
154; Miisso, Vita di Cornelia Musso (1586) ; Blackwood, 
1869, i, 21 i ; Wessenberg, Die Hrossni Kirchcnrn’samm- 
lungen d. 15 u. 16 Jahrh. iii, 160, 161. 

Mussulman or Mosleman (from Arab. Salama), 
the proper term for a Mohammedan. The word is 
equivalent to Moslem (q. v.), of which it is, properly 
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speaking, the plural 5 used in Persian fashion for the 
singular. We need hardly add that this Arabic plural 
termination of “an” has nothing whatever to do with 
our word man, and that a further English plural in men 
is both barbarous and absurd. 

Mustapha (i. e. the chosen one ) is the name by 
which Mohammedan tradition designates the greatest 
of their prophets. See Mohammed. 

Mustard ( atvairt , Matt, xiii, 31; xvii, 20; Mark 
iv, 31; Luke xiii, 19; xvii, 6; in Talmudic Chaldee 
b^nn, charddl, Mishna, Shahb. xx, 2, from the Syriac 
charddl,), a well-known pod-bearing shrub-like plant 
(genus Sinapis, of thirteen species, five of which are in- 
digenous in Egypt, Descript, de VEgypte , xix, 90) that 
sometimes grows wild, and at other times is raised from 
the seed, which is employed as a condiment, being usu- 
ally of the two kinds, the black and the white (see 
Penny Cyclopaedia, s. v. Sinapis). The Jews likewise 
cultivated mustard in their gardens (Mishna, Mauser. 
iv, 6). The round kernels (Matt, xiii, 31 ; xvii, 20), 
which were used also by the ancients as a spice (Pliny, 
xix, 54), passed in Jewish phrase as an emblem for a 
small, insignificant object (Buxtorf, Lex. Tulin, col. 822); 
being the smallest seed commonly gathered in Pales- 
tine, although not literally the most diminutive known. 
“The Lord in his popular teaching,” says Trench (Eotes 
on Parables, p. 108), “adhered to the popular language” 
(see also the Koran, Sur. 31). The statements in Matt, 
xiii, 32, that when fully grown it is the greatest of 
plants, and becomes a tree under which the fowls may 
find shelter, has been supposed to indicate a larger 
growth than ordinary in Western countries (see Mar- 
grave, Ilist. nut. Brasil, p. 291 ; Bauhin, Hist. Plant, ii, 
855) ; but is confirmed by the statements of the Tal- 
mudists, one of whom describes it as a tree of which the 
wood was sufficient to cover a potter’s shed (Talm. lli- 
eros. Penh, vii, 4), and another says that he was wont 
to climb into it, as men climb into a fig-tree (ib. Ketu- 
both, fol. iii, 2; comp. Rosen m idler, Alterth. iv, 105). 
Mr. Buckham (On the Mustard-tree of the Scriptures , 
1829) cites the following from Alonzo de Orvallo’s Trav- 
els in Chili (as given in Awnsliaw and Churchill’s Col- 
lection): “The mustard-plant thrives so rapidly that it 
is as big as one’s arm, and so high and thick that it 
looks like a tree. I have travelled many leagues through 
mustard-groves which were taller than horse and man ; 
and the birds built their nests in them as the Gospel 
mentions.” The statement of Irby and Mangles has 



also been referred to (Lambert, in the Linncean Trans- 
actions, xvii, 450), that they found the mustard-plant 
( Sinapis nigra) growing wild between Beisan and Ajlun 
as high as their horses’ heads. (See further in Celsii 
Ilierobot. ii, 253 sq. ; Billerbeck, Flora class, p. 172.) 
Prof, llackett states that he was for a long time disap- 
pointed in his search for any specimens of the mustard 
answering to the requirements of the above texts of 
Scripture; but that while on his way across the plain 
of Akka, towards Carmel, he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing a little forest-like field of these plants, in full blos- 
som, from six to nine feet in height, with branches from 
each side of a trunk an inch or more thick ; and that he 
actually witnessed the alighting of birds upon the stems 
(Illustra. of Script, p. 124). Dr. Thomson also ( The 
Land and the Book, ii, 100) says that he has seen the 
wild mustard on the rich plain of Akkar as tall as the 
horse and the rider. 

Even these descriptions, however, seem hardly to 
come up to the ancient accounts of the plant in ques- 
tion. Hence the conclusion of Dr. Royle (in a paper 
read before the Royal Asiatic Society, March 1G, 1844) 
has been preferred, who shows that there is a plant still 
known in the East by the name of khardal (which cor- 
responds to the rabbinical title, and is indeed the mod- 
ern Arabic for “mustard”), growing near Jerusalem, but 
most abundantly on the banks of the Jordan and round 
the sea of Tiberias; its seed being employed as a sub- 
stitute for mustard. The plant is the Salvadora Persica 
of Linnaeus (the Cissus arborea of Forskal), a large 
shrub, oj- tree of moderate size, a native of the hot and 
dry parts of India, of Persia, and of Arabia. Dr. Rox- 
burgh (Flor. Did. i, 389 sq.) describes the berries as 
much smaller than a grain of black pepper, having a 
strong aromatic smell, and a taste much like that of 
garden cresses. The plant has a small seed, which pro- 
duces a large tree with numerous branches, in which the 
birds of the air may take shelter. It is probably the 
tree which Irby and Mangles themselves suppose to be 
the mustard-tree of Scripture, rather than the ordinary 
shrub. They met with it while advancing towards Ke- 
rak, from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. It 
bore its fruit in bunches resembling the currant; and 
the seeds had a pleasant, though strongly aromatic 
taste, nearly resembling mustard. A specimen of the 
tree had been brought home by Air. W. Barker, and it 
had been ascertained by Messrs. Don and Lambert to 
be the Salvadora Persica of botanists; but both had 
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written against its claim to be the mustard-tree of 
Scripture, while Mr. Frost, hearing a conversation on 
the subject, had supposed the tree to be a Phytolacca , 
and had hence maintained it to be the mustard-tree of 
Scripture, but without adducing proofs of any kind (Re- 
marks on the Mustard-tree of the X. T. [Lond. 1827]; 
Bullet in des sciences nat. Mai, 1826, p. 74; Journal of 
the Royal A siatic Society, ut sup.). 

On the other hand, “ Hiller, Celsius, Rosenmilller, 
who all studied the botany of the Bible, and older writ- 
ers, such as Erasmus, Zczerus, Grotius, are content to 
believe that some common mustard-plant is the plant 
of the parable. The objection commonly made against 
any S intipis is that the seed grew into ‘ a tree’ (fivepov), 
or, as Luke has it, ‘a great tree’ (ctvSpov ptya), in the 
branches of which the fowls of the air are said to come 
and lodge. .Now, in answer to the above objection, it 
is urged with great truth that the expression is figura- 
tive and Oriental, and that in a proverbial simile no lit- 
eral accuracy is to be expected ; it is au error, for which 
the language of Scripture is not accountable, to assert, 
as I)r. 1 iovle and some others have done, that the pas- 
sage implies that birds ‘built their nests’ in the tree; 
the Greek word KaraaKiivoto has no such meaning, the 
word merely means * to settle or rest upon’ anything for 
a longer or shorter time ; the birds came, ‘ insidendi et 
versandi causa, ’ as Hiller ( Hierophyt . ii, 63) explains 
the phrase; nor is there any occasion to suppose that 
the expression ‘fowls of the air’ denotes any other tliau 
the smaller insessorial kinds — linnets, finches, etc. — and 
not t lie ‘aquatic fowls by the lake-side, or partridges 
and pigeons hovering over the rich plain of Genesa- 
reth’ which Prof. Stanley (S. and P. p. 127) recognises 
as ‘ the birds that came and devoured the seed by the 
way-side’ — for the larger birds are wild and avoid the 
way-side — or as those ‘which took refuge in the spread- 
ing branches of the mustard-tree.’ Hiller’s explanation 
is probably the correct one; that the birds came and 
settled on the mustard-plant for the sake of the seed, of 
which they are very fond. Again, whatever the oivam 
may be, it is expressly said to be an herb, or, more prop- 
erly, ‘a garden herb’ ( -\dyarw , olus). As to the plant 
being called a ‘tree’ or a ‘great tree,’ the expression is 
not only an Oriental one, but it is clearly spoken with 
reference to some other thing; the atva 7 rt, with respect 
to the other herbs of the garden, may, considering the 
size to which it grows, justly be called ‘« yreut tree,’’ 
though, of course, with respect to trees properly so 
named, it could not be called one at all. Now it is 
clear from Scripture that the aivam was cultivated in 
our Lord’s time, the seed a ‘man took and sowed in his 
field;’ Luke says, ‘cast into his garden:’ if, then, the 
wild plant on the rich plain of Akkar grows as high as 
a man on horseback, it might attain to the same or a 
greater height when in a cultivated garden ; and if, as 
lady Callcott has observed, we take into account the 
very low plants and shrubs upon which birds often 
roost, it will readily be seen that some common mus- 
tard-plant is able to fulfil all the scriptural demands. 
As to the story of the rabbi Simeon ben-Calaphtha hav- 
ing in his garden a mustard-plant into which he was 
accustomed to climb as men climb into a fig-tree, it can 
only be taken for what Talinudical statements gener- 
ally are worth, and must be quite insufficient to afford 
grounds for any argument. But it may be asked, Why 
not accept the explanation that the S'alrudora Persica 
is the tree denoted?— a tree which will literally meet 
all the demands of the parable. Because, we answer, 
where the commonly received opinion can be shown to 
be in full accordance with the scriptural allusions, there 
is no occasion to be dissatisfied with it ; and again, be- 
cause at present we know nothing certain of the occur- 
rence of the Sulrudora Persica in l’alestine, except 
that it occurs in the small tropical low valley of Engedi, 
near the Dead Sen, whence Dr. Hooker saw specimens, 
but it is evidently of rare occurrence. Mr. Amenity 
says he had seen it all along the banks of the Jordan, 


] near the lake of Tiberias and Damascus; but this state- 
ment is certainly erroneous. We know from Pliny, Di- 
oscorides, and other Greek and Roman writers, that 
mustard-seeds were much valued, and were used as a 
condiment; but it is more probable that the Jews of 
our Lord’s time were in the habit of making a similar 
use of the seeds of some common mustard (Sin apis') 
than that they used to plant in their gardens the seeds 
of a tree which certainly cannot fulfil the scriptural de- 
mand of being called ‘a pot-lierb’” (Smith). Dr. Tris- 
tram likewise (Am/. Hist, of the Bible, p. 472 sq.) takes 
strong ground in favor of the common black mustard 
and against the Salcatlora Persica. See Kitto, Piet. 
Bible, note on Luke xvii, 6. 

Mustitani is the name of a small and obscure sect 
of Donatists, condemned by the three hundred and ten 
bishops of that schism who met at Bagai or Yaya, in 
Xumidia, A.l). 398. See Augustine, Contra Epist. Par- 
mcniani, lib. iii, cap. 29. 

Muslims, Maiuts, a learned Italian ecclesiastic, 
was a native of the island of Caudia; emigrated to Ven- 
ice about the end of the loth century, and taught Greek 
in that city with great success. Afterwards he proceed- 
ed to Rome, where Leo X showed him great favor, and 
nominated him bishop of Epidaurus, in the Morea. He 
had been just invested with this distinction when he 
died at Rome in 1517. He published the first edition 
of Atliemeus, printed by Aldus (Venice, 1514). Musu- 
rus published also the E/ymoloyicum Muynum Greecum 
(Venice, 1199, fol.; reprinted in 1549, in 1594, and in 
17 1 0), and some Greek epigrams and other poetry, among 
them a poem in praise of Plato, prefixed to his edition 
of that philosopher’s works, and translated into Latin 
verse bv Zenohio Acciaioli, Carmen in Platonem (Cam- 
bridge, 1797). — Enylish Cyclop, s. v. 

Mutevel, the president or chief ruler of a Moham- 
medan mosque in Turkey, into whose hands the reve- 
nue is regularlv paid. Sec Gardner, Faiths of the 
World, p. 504. ' 

Muth, Placidus, a German Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, was born at Poppenhausen, near Schweinfurt, 
Dec. 30, 1753 ; received his education at Wurzburg and 
Erfurt ; then entered, at the age of twenty-four, a con- 
vent near Erfurt, and was ordained to the priesthood 
in 1783. In 1794 he was elected abbot of Bisehofsrode 
and Frankenrode, under the title of Placidus the Second, 
and also provost at Celle. In 1797, after introducing to 
the prince-elector of Mentz the idea of a more thorough 
education in convents, he was appointed archiepiscopal 
counsellor; but his idea was never carried out, ami he 
went, after the secularization of his convent, to Erfurt, 
where he was appointed chief counsellor of schools and 
government, and also director of the gymnasium at that 
place, lie died in 1821. 11 is most important works 

are, Disquisitio historico-critica in biyamiuiu Comitis de 
Gleichen, ci/jus monument um est in ecclesiu S. Ptfri Er- 
fordice ; una cum systematica theoloyite catholica' sy- 
nopsi (Erfordia?, 1788, 8vb) : — Veber die Verhdltnisse der 
Philosophic und Theoloyie nach Kantischen Gruudstitzen 
(ibid. 1791, 8vo) : — Proyr. de noris perantiqvte I’nivcr- 
sitatis increment is, de castris Thuriuyicis, qua rulyo Co- 
mitum de Gleichen dicuntur, nec non de pluribus simulacris 
Universitati litterurum Erfordiensi dono datis. Parti- 
cula i et ii (ibid. 1812-13, 4to) : — Geddchtnissfder der 
Befreiuny Pius VII aus der Gefanyensehaft zu Fontaine- 
bleau und seine Riickkehr in seine S tauten (ibid. 1814, 
8vo). See During, Gelehrte Theol. Jh utschlands, s. v. 

Muth, Rufus. See Mutianis. 

Muth-lab'ben (Hebrew, fully, al muth labben 
*25 r'-“2r, upon the death to the son; Sept, iirip 
riov Kpvtpiwv too in on ; Yulg. pro occult is flit ; Auth. 
Ver. “upon Mntli-labben”), a phrase occurring only in 
the title of I’sa. ix. The following are conjectures that 
have been made regarding its import: 1. Perhaps the 
favorite opinion of modern critics, of Gcseuius and Do 
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Wette among the rest, is to connect the Hebrew words 
so as to read ’ alniuth labben, “ with the voice of virgins 
[to be sung] by boys.” But, granting the lawfulness 
of this critical effort, there is considerable difficulty in 
extracting the translation desiderated. The word ’ ala- 
moth does occur in probably some such meaning (Psa. 
xlvi, title; 1 Chron. xv, 20); and it has been preferred 
by critics who modify the opinion now under considera- 
tion, to the extent of arriving at this word by altering 
the vowel-points as well as the division of the words. 
See Alamoth. Yet, after doing so, they have to face 
an awkward difficulty, arising from the absence of the 
preposition ’al, “ upon ;” since they require this little 
word to become the first syllable of their noun. It is 
evident that the Sept, and Vulgate must have read 
FlViby by, “ concerning the mysteries,” and so the 
Arabic and Ethiopic versions. The Targum, Sym- 
machus (ir epl Savurov rov .vlov), and Jerome (super 
mortejUii), in his translation of the Hebrew, adhered 
to the received text, while Aquila ( veavioTtjTog row 
viov), retaining the consonants as they at present stand, 
read al-muth as one word, “youth,” which 

would be the regular form of the abstract noun, though 
it does not occur in Biblical Hebrew. In support of 
the reading PiTcbp as one word, we have the authority 
of twenty-eight of Kennicott’s MSS., and the assertion 
of Jarchi that he had seen it so written, as in Psa. 
xlviii, 14, in the Great Masorah. If the reading of the 
Vulgate and Sept, be correct with regard to the con- 
sonants, the words might be pointed thus, bp, 

’al ’ alamoth , “ upon Alamoth,” as in the title of Psa. 
xlvi ; and ‘j-b is possibly a fragment of HPp lib- 

ney Korach, “for the sons of lvorah,” which appears in 
the same title. 2. It has been very common to suppose 
that there is here the name of a person. The Jewish 
commentator Kirnchi, according to Gesenius, mentions 
that some explained it, “upon the death of Labben,” a 
person wholly unknown. But commonly the first syl- 
lable of labben has been taken to be the ordinary He- 
brew prefix preposition, “to, for, concerning.” The 
Targum renders the title of the psalm, “ On the death 
of the man who came forth from between (*p3) the 
camps,” alluding to Goliath, the Philistine champion 
(D^an UKX, 1 Sam. xvii, 4). That David composed 
the psalm as a triumphal song upon the slaughter of his 
gigantic adversary was a tradition which is mentioned 
by Kirnchi merely as an on dit. An old opinion, main- 
tained at present by Fiirst, is that it should be trans- 
lated “ upon the death of Ben,” who is named among 
the Levites appointed to preside over the music at the 
removal of the ark to its resting-place (1 Chron. xv, 18), 
while he is not named in the narrative of the actual re- 
moval ; indeed, his place seems to be filled by another, 
Azaziah (ver. 20, 21) ; and we are reminded of the sud- 
den death of Uzzah, when the removal was attempted 
on an earlier occasion. Hengstenberg, however, has re- 
vived an old opinion of Grotius — originally mentioned, 
but not adopted, by Jarchi— that Labben is transposed 
for Xabal, yet not so much with reference to the indi- 
vidual man as with reference to “the fool,” which is em- 
phatically noticed as the meaning of his name; and he 
thinks the psalm refers a good deal to the end of the 
wicked. Donesh supposes that Labben was the name of 
the man who warred with David in those days, and to 
whom reference is made as “the wicked” in verse 5. 
Arama (quoted by Dr. Gill in his Exposition^) identifies 
him with Saul. Jarchi says that some regarded Labben 
as the name of a foreign prince who made war upon the 
Israelites, and upon whose overthrow this song of praise 
was composed. 8. The word ben being the common 
Hebrew word for “son,” and so translated in this title 
by the ancient versions generally, the translation has 
been offered, “ upon the death of the son,” or “ upon 
dying in reference to the son,” viz. David’s son Ab- 


salom, for whom it is recorded that he wept and mourn- 
ed passionately (2 Sam. xviii, 33). The renderings of 
the Sept, and Vulgate induced the early Christian com- 
mentators to refer the psalm to the Messiah. Augustine 
understands “the son” as “the only-begotten Son of 
God.” The Syriac version is quoted in support of this 
interpretation, but the titles of the Psalms in that ver- 
sion are generally constructed without any reference to 
the Hebrew, and therefore it cannot be appealed to as 
an authority. 4. As in the case of other titles of -the 
Psalms, this has been taken to be a musical instrument, 
or more commonly and probably the name of an air to 
which the psalm was sung. This title might then be 
translated, “upon dying [which has happened] to the 
son,” or “upon ‘Die for the son.’” So Hupfeld, that 
it was the commencement of an old song, signifying 
“death to the son.” Delitzsch adopts this sort of ex- 
planation, but translates differently, “ upon ‘ Death 
makes white.’” Hitzig and others regard it as an ab- 
breviation containing a reference to Psa. xlviii, 14. Ac- 
cording to Jarchi, “ this song is of the distant future 
when the childhood and youth of Israel shall be made 
white (*|3br^), and tlicir righteousness be revealed and 
their salvation draw nigh, when Esau and his seed shall 
be blotted out.” He takes as one word, signify- 

ing “ youth,” and "(Sb = "jabb, “ to whiten.” Menahem, 
a commentator quoted by Jarchi, interprets the title as 
addressed “to the musician upon the stringed instru- 
ments called Alamoth, to instruct,” taking 'jsb as if it 
were “pa ST? or “pilb. The difficulty of the question 
is sufficiently indicated by the explanation which Ge- 
senius himself ( Thes . p. 741 a) was driven to adopt, that 
the title of the psalm signified that it was “to be chant- 
ed by boys with virgins’ voices,” i. e. in the soprano. — 
Fairbairn ; Smith. See Psalms. 

Mutianus, Rufus Conradus, a distinguished 
German scholar, and head of the Erfurt humanists, 

I was born at Homburg Oct. 15, 1471. His family name 
I was Mudt, or Muth, but according to the literary fash- 
! ion of the age he changed it to Mutianus. His parents 
lived in easy circumstances, and gave him a careful 
education. He entered the celebrated school of Alex. 
Hegius at Deventer, where he had for schoolfellow a 
youth named Gerliardus Gerliardi, who afterwards be- 
came celebrated throughout Europe as Desiderius Eras- 
mus. Mutianus displayed so much talent at Deventer 
that it was predicted that some day he would be reck- 
oned among the most learned men in Germany. When 
fifteen years old he entered the University of Erfurt, 
and in 1492 graduated as magister artium. Desirous 
of enjoying the best educational advantages, he then 
went to Italy, and took his degree as doc. jur. can. at 
Bologna. In 1502 he returned home, and was appointed 
to a very lucrative position at the ducal court of Hesse. 
But he soon resigned, preferring a small position at Go- 
tha, which gave him ample time for study. He re- 
ceived an annual salary of sixty florins (about twenty 
dollars), but was so well satisfied with this modest remu- 
neration that he could not be prevailed upon to accept 
another position. The inscription, “ Beata tranquilli- 
tas ,” which he placed outside, and “ Bonis cuncta pate- 
ant," which he placed inside of his house, is significant. 
He preferred not to publish anything except a few epi- 
grams; but his letters, directed to his friends, are of 
great historic value, and show the superior critical 
mind of the man. They are preserved in manuscript 
at the Frankfort City Library, and have been in part 
edited by W. E. Tetzel in Supjdem. historian Gothance 
(Jente, 1704), vol. i. Mutianus was a humanist, but hu- 
manism was, in his opinion, only a means to the end. It 
served him as an introduction into the study of moral 
philosophy and theology, and, like his great contempo- 
rary, Erasmus, he placed himself in decided opposition 
to scholastic theology and Church abuses generally. He 
was one of the literary precursors of the Reformation, 
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and as such contributed largely to prepare the minds 
of literary men throughout Germany for a rupture with 
Rome. The modest George Spalatin, jun., was an inti- 
mate friend and pupil of his; and when Spalatin was 
called to Wittenberg in 1508, he dismissed him thus: 

“ Ito bonis avibus dextro pede sidere fausto, 

Felix optatum earpe viator iter. 

Aula pn tel, Spalatine ! tibi tribuntnr houores, 

Ito pnetercant qua* nocitura putas.” 

Mutianus came into intimate connections with the Er- 
furt humanists, and the Erfurt scholars visited him fre- 
quently (see C. Krause, Kune. Condus. [Hanau, 18(53]), 
esteeming him as their head and leader, lie outran his 
generation in thought, but lagged behind it in action, 
lie at first hailed Luther with joy, but in 1521 he with- 
drew his support from the Reformers. lie decided to 
remain in the Church of Rome, and is said to have lived 
in such poverty that he was obliged to beg for bread. 

1 Ie died on Good-Friday, I52G. It has been well said that 
Mutianus was a Reformer until the Reformation became 
a fearful reality, lie was a learned, ingenious, amiable, 
timid, irresolute man, whose soul did not partake of the 
energy of his intellectual faculties. See .Strauss, Ulrich 
v. J/utten, i, 42 sq. ; ii, 33G sq. ; Kampfschulte, Die Uni - 
versitdt Erfurt in ihrem Yerhiiltniss zu d. Ilumanismus 
imil d. Reformat. (Treves, 1858) i, 74 sq. ; ii, 227 sq. — 
Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, xx, 196. 

Mutianus, Scholasticus. See Miciaxus. 
Mutiles de Runic. See Skopsis. 

Mutsclielle, Sebastian, a German Roman Cath- 
olic theologian, was born Jan. 18, 1749, at Altershausen, 
Bavaria. He was educated at Munich, entered in 17G5 
the Order of Jesus, and completed his education at In- 
golstndt in 177G. lie was then appointed vicar at Mat- 
tigkofen, and in 1779 canon of the convent of St. Veit 
at Freysingen, and ecclesiastical counsellor of the consis- 
tory, also school commissioner at the same place. Sev- 
eral difficulties into which lie was drawn by publications 
of his made it agreeable to him to resign his clerical po- 
sition, and he gave himself up to literary labors, espe- 
cially the preparation of several works. lie also taught 
privately Latin, French, and the fine arts. In this pe- 
riod (178 1-80) lie published Gesckichte. Jesu aus den 
t'itr Ecangelistcu , also Kenntniss und Lithe des Schupfars 
aus dtr Betruchtung der Gesclwpfe, and Bemerkungen 
iiber die sdmmtlichen Er angel ten (of this a second edi- 
tion was published in 1790). In the midst of all his 
literary work lie was surprised by the renomination to 
his former positions by Max l’rocop, count of Tbrring; 
but lie yet found leisure time for literary work, and 
published in 1791 and 1792, Unterredung tinesYaters wit 
seinen Sohnen iiber die ersten Grvndwah rheiten der 
christlichen Religion , and Christkatholiseher Unterricht , 
vie man gut und selig warden kunne. The first fruit of 
his thorough knowledge of Kant was his work, Ueber 
das sittliche Gut (1788). But again his enemies were 
at work to get him out of his position, and found a good 
opportunity to work against him, as he asked the differ- 
ent coin-cuts for contributions towards a continual fund 
for bis remodelled schools. Miitschelle again resigned 
his position in 1793, hut was appointed pastor at Baum- 
ki rehen, near Munich. This position afforded much 
leisure time, which lie filled up by literary work, lie 
then published liemerkungen iiber die fest Gigli then Eran- 
gelien ; also Kritische Beitriige zur Metaphgsik. In 
1799 he was also appointed professor at the university 
at Munich, which position he assumed with an oration : 

1 1 'as soli die Schulefur die 1 1 'tit sein i He died Xov. 
28, 18110. lie has published, besides the works already 
mentioned, Geburts und Jngendgesehiehie Jesu (Munich, 
178 1. 8vo) : — Ueber das sittliche Gut (ibid. 178(5, 2 vols. 
8vo) : — Gratia ante elect ionem neo-Episcopi nr J’rincipis 
cathedralis Errlesice Erisingensis, ilie 2(5 Maji In tbit a 
(F risinga*, 1788, 4to) : Die heiligen Srhriften des Xeuen 
Testaments, iibcrsetzt (Munich, 1789—00, 2 vols. large 
8vo): — Yermischte Schriften (ibid. 1793-98, 4 vols. sin. 
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8vo) : — Kritische lieitriige zur Metaphgsik , in einer Prii- 
fung der Stattleriseh-A nti-Kantischen (ibid. 1795, 8vo): 
— J loraltheologie oder theologische Moral, I'orziiglich 
zum Gebrauch fur seine Yorltsungen (ibid. 1801-2,2 vols. 
large 8vo): — Ueber Kantische Philosophic (Munich, 
1799-1803). See Krug, Philosophisches Lexikon, s. v. ; 
During, Gtlehrte Theologen lteutschlands, ii, 636-644. 

Mu-tsoo-po, the Chinese tutelary goddess both of 
women and of sailors, and worshipped with great rever- 
ence among them. This worship was introduced some 
centuries ago into the Celestial empire, and so strikingly 
docs Mu-tsoo-po resemble the Virgin Mary of the Roman- 
ists that the Chinese at Macao call her Santa Maria di 
China — Holy Mother of China. The sailors especially 
make her an object of adoration, and there are very few 
junks that have not an image of her on board. She is 
also accompanied by very dismal satellites, the execu- 
tors of her behests. See Gardner, Faiths of the World, 
p. 504 ; Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese (Index in 
vol. ii). 

Mutter ("“5!"1“. mahgim, mut(ertrs'), in Isa.viii, 19, 
refers to the murmuring or indistinct enunciation of 
wizards and soothsayers in uttering their spells. See 
Divination. 

Muttra, a sacred town of the Hindus, is the capital 
of a district of the same name, ninety-seven miles south- 
south-east of Delhi, on the right bank of the Jumna. 
Access is bad to the river — which is considered by the 
Hindus to have special sanctity — by numerous glints, 
ornamented with little temples; and its banks are every 
morning and evening crowded by devotees of all ages 
ami both sexes to perform their religious exercises. In 
Hindu mythology it is regarded as the birthplace of 
Krishna (q. v.). In honor of the monkey-god llanu- 
man, monkeys are here protected and fed, being allowed 
to swarm everywhere. There are also a great number 
i of sacred bulls at large without owners. 

Mutunus, a deity among the ancient Romans who 
averted evil from the city and commonwealth of Rome. 
He was identical with the Phallus or Priapus, who 
chiefly delivered from the power of ckemons. Mutunus 
had a temple inside the walls of Rome, which existed 
| until the time of Augustus, when it was removed out- 
side. See Smith, Diet, of Class, liiog. and Mgthol. s. v. 

Mutzenbeclier, Esdras Heinrich, a German 
theologian, was born at Hamburg March 23. 1744. lie 
was educated at Hamburg and Gottingen, then acted 
for a while as tutor of the children of the baron of Stein- 
berg. In 1774 he was appointed assistant of the eccle- 
siastical faculty and second minister of the university 
church at Gottingen, and while there lie published his 
Philologische Bibliothek. In 1775 he was called as pas- 
tor to the evange lical church at the Hague, and in 1778 
was appointed chief minister of all evangelical Luther- 
an congregations at Amsterdam, and in 1789 general 
superintendent and counsellor of the consistory of Ol- 
denburg, where lie died, Dec. 21,1801. Ilis most im- 
portant works arc, J. C. Biel Xonts Thesaurus jihilolo- 
giais sice Lexicon in Ixx et alios iuterpretes et script o- 
res apocryphos Yeteris Testamenti (Hagai Comitum, 
1779-80, 3 vols. large 8vo) : — Gesangbuch zur ofmt lichen 
und hduslichen Amlacht fur das Berzogthum Oldenburg, 
nebst einnn A nhange con Gebeten (Oldenburg, 1791, 8vo): 
— Der Kleitte Katechismus Dr. Martin Luther's rack 
den funf liauptstiicken, mit kurzen A nnurkungen fir 
Lehrer mid Schuler (ibid. 1797, 12mo): — Gebete (Bre- 
men, 1801, 8vo). See During, Gehhrtt Theol. Deutsch- 
land.*, s. v. 

Muza, Irn-Xoseir. See Spain. 

Muziano, Girolamo, a distinguished Italian paint- 
er, was born at Acquafredda, near Brescia, in 1528. He 
painted a number of Biblical and religious subjects, one 
of which, the Resurrection of Lazarus, was greatly ad- 
mired by Michael Angelo, who pronounced him one of 
the greatest painters of his time. Muziano is chiefly 
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celebrated by his efforts to advance the art of working 
in mosaics, which, up to this period, was merely an or- 
namental art of inlaying stones, but which he perfected 
almost to a rivalry with painting. He was a great fa- 
vorite with pope Gregory XIII, who employed him to 
paint a picture of St. Paul the hermit, and another of 
St. Anthony, for the church of St. Peter. Sixtus V also 
held Muziano in esteem, and intrusted to him the designs 
for the bass-reliefs of the column of Trajan. At the in- 
stance of this artist, pope Gregory founded the Academy 
of St. Luke, which Sixtus confirmed by a brief; and 
Muziano gave two houses to the institution. He also 
built the Capella Gregoriana at Rome. He died at 
Rome in 1590, and was buried in the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, near the spot where his picture of the 
Resurrection of Lazarus was placed. Many of his pict- 
ures have been engraved. His celebrated picture, Christ 
Washing the Feet of his Disciples, which is in the cathe- 
dral at Rheims, has been engraved by Desplaces. See 
Lanzi, Hist . of Painting, transl. by Roscoe (Lond. 1847, 
3 vols. 8vo), i, 417 ; ii, 184 ; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of 
the Fine Arts (N. Y. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Jameson and 
Eastlake, Ilist. of Our Lord (Lond. 1864, 2 vols. 8vo), i, 
361. 

Muzio (or Mutio), Girolamo Nuzio, an Italian 
writer, noted for his opposition to the Reformation and 
its adherents, and hence surnamed “ Malleus Ilereti - 
corum," was born at Padua in 1496 and died in 1576. 
He wrote several polemical treatises against Luther, 
and various other works in prose and verse, none of 
which are of any value in our day except as literary 
curiosities. See Tiraboschi, Storia della Litterature 
Italiana, s. v. 

Muzzarelli, Alphonso, an Italian theologian, was 
born in 1749, and was educated at the college at Prato. 
He was then ordained, and entered the Order of Jesus, 
but was compelled to leave it five years after, as he was 
appointed canon at Ferrara; he was afterwards director 
of the college at Parma, and finally was called by pope 
Pius VII to Rome to take the position as theologian of 
the Poenitontiaria. He published while there several 
works against the irreligiousness of his time. He was 
in 1809 transported to Paris by the French, on account 
of his opposition to the Bonapartists, and there he died 
in 1815. His most important works are, II huon uso 
della Logica in materia della Religione, transl. into French 
and Latin : — I' Emilio disingannato contra Rousseau : — 
Influenza de Romani Pontefici nel governo di Roma 
avanti Carlo Magno : — J lemorie del Giacohinismo : — 
Dissert ationes selectee de auctoritate Roma?ii Pontiflcis in 
Conciliis Generalibus, etc. — Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- 
Lexikon, vii, 425. 

Muzzle (D&H, chasam', to stop the nostrils, as in 
Ezek. xxxix, 11). In the East grain is usually thrashed 
by sheaves being spread out quite thick on a level spot, 
over which oxen, cows, and younger cattle are driven, 
till by continued treading they press out the grain. One 
of the injunctions of the Mosaic code is, “ Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn” (Deut. 
xxv, 4). From the monuments we learn that the an- 
cient Egyptians likewise suffered the ox to tread out 
the corn unmuzzled. “The origin of this benevolent 
law,” says Michaelis, “ with regard to beasts, is seem- 
ingly deducible from certain moral feelings or senti- 
ments prevalent among the people of the early ages. 
They thought it hard that a person should be employed 
in the collection of edible and savory things, and have 
them continually before his eyes, without being permit- 
ted once to taste them ; and there is in fact a degree of 
cruelty in placing a person in such a situation ; for the 
sight of such dainties is tormenting, and the desire to 
partake of them increases with the risk of the prohibi- 
tion. Add to this that, by prohibitions of this nature, 
the moral character of servants and day-laborers, to the 
certain injury of their masters’ interests, seldom fails to 


become corrupted, for the provocation of appetite at the 
sight of forbidden gratification will, with the greater 
number, undoubtedly overpower all moral suggestions 
as to right or wrong. They will learn to help them- 
I selves without leave. Therefore when Moses, in the 
terms of this benevolent custom, ordained that the ox 
was not to be muzzled while thrashing, it would seem 
that it was not merely his intention to provide for the 
welfare of that animal, but to enjoin with the greater 
force and effect that a similar right should be allowed 
to human laborers. He specified the ox as the lowest 
example, and what held good in reference to him was 
to be considered as so much the more obligatory in ref- 
erence to man.” Comp. Hos. x, 11 ; 1 Cor. ix, 9-11 ; 1 
Tim. v, 18. This ancient Mosaic law, allowing the ox, 
as long as he is employed in thrashing, to eat both the 
grain and the straw, is still observed in the East. Prof. 
Robinson, when at Jericho, in 1838, observed the proc- 
ess of thrashing by oxen, cows, and younger cattle. He 
says, “The precept of Moses, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out the corn,’ was not very 
well regarded by our Christian friends ; many of their 
animals having their mouths tied up; while among the 
Mohammedans I do not remember ever to have seen an 
animal muzzled. This precept serves to show that of 
old, as well as at the present day, only neat cattle were 
usually employed to tread out the grain.” See Thresh- 
ing. 

Mwetyi, a Great Spirit venerated by the Shekani 
and Bakele people in Southern Guinea. The following 
account of him is given by Mr. Wilson in his Western 
.1 frica : “ He is supposed to dwell in the bowels of the 
earth, but comes to the surface of the ground at stated 
seasons, or when summoned on any special business. A 
large, flat house, of peculiar form, covered with dry plan- 
tain-leaves, is erected in the middle of the village for 
the temporary sojourn of this spirit, and it is from this 
building that he gives forth his oracular answers. The 
house is always kept perfectly dark, and no one is per- 
mitted to enter it except those who have been initiated 
into all the mysteries of the order, which includes, how- 
ever, almost the whole of the adult male population of 
the village. Strange noises issue forth from this dark 
den, not unlike the growling of a tiger, which the know- 
I ing ones interpret to suit their own purposes. The 
I women and children are kept in a state of constant 
trepidation; and, no doubt, one of the chief ends of the 
ceremonies connected with the visits of this mysterious 
being is to keep the women and children in a state 
of subordination. He is the great African Bluebeard, 
whom every woman and child in the country holds in 
the utmost dread. Every boy, from the age of fourteen 
to eighteen, is initiated into all the secrets pertaining to 
this Great Spirit. The term of disciplcsliip is contin- 
ued for a year or more, during which period they are 
subjected to a good deal of rough treatment — such, un- 
doubtedly, as makes a lasting impression both upon their 
physical and mental natures, and prevents them from 
divulging the secrets of the order. At the time of ma- 
triculation a vow is imposed, such as refraining from a 
particular article of food or drink, and is binding for life. 
When Mwetyi is about to retire from a village where 
he has been discharging his manifold functions, the 
women and children, and any strangers who may be 
there at the time, are required to leave the village. 
What ceremonies are performed at this time is known, 
of course, only to the initiated. When a covenant is 
about to be performed among the different tribes, Mwe- 
tyi is always invoked as a witness, and is commissioned 
with the duty of visiting vengeance upon the party who 
shall violate the engagement. Without this their na- 
tional treaties would have little or no force. When a law 
is passed which the people wish to be especially binding, 
they invoke the vengeance of Mwetyi upon every trans- 
gression ; and this, as a general thing, is ample guaran- 
tee for its observance. The M pong wee people some- 
times call in the Shekanis to aid them, through the- 
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agency of this Great Spirit, to give sanctity and author- 
ity to their laws.” See Gardner, Faiths of the World , 
ii,* 504. 

Mycalessia, a surname of the goddess Demeter , or 
Ceres, derived from Mycalessus, in Ikeotia, where she 
was worshipped. 

Myconius, Friedrich, an intimate friend of Lu- 
ther, and one of the Deformers of the 16th century, was 
horn at Lichtenfels, Franconia, Dec. 26, 1491, of relig- 
ious parents, and was educated at Annabcrg. I le joined 
the Franciscans at that place in 1510. While in that 
body he vainly strove to satisfy the yearnings of liis 
heart by diligent application to his monastic duties and 
the study of such works as Peter Lombard’s M agister 
Sententiarum, the writings of Alexander of Hales, Bo- 
naventura, Gabriel Biel, and even Lyra’s Biblical com- 
mentaries. Finally, Luther’s ninety-five theses fell into 
his hands. lie at once adopted the principles therein con- 
tained. In the mean time he was successively sent to the 
convents of Leipsic and of Weimar in 1512, and was or- 
dained priest in 1516. But, since he had openly declared 
himself in favor of the evangelical doctrines, he had to 
undergo all sorts of annoyances from his superiors. He 
remained steadfast, however, strengthening himself by 
secretly reading the works of Luther in company with 
his convent associate Voit. Finally, his superiors con- 
templating his removal to Annabcrg, he tied, and soon 
after (in 1524) appeared at Zwickau as an evangelical 
preacher. In the same year he was sent to Gotha by 
duke Johann to introduce the Deformation, and met 
with great success in this difficult task. lie paid par- 
ticular attention to the schools. In connection with 
Melancthon, Justus 3Ienius, Christopher von Planitz, 
Georg von Wangcnheim, and Johann Cotta, he made 
two visitations to Thuringia, in 1528 and in 1533, to 
improve the organization of the churches and schools. 
He took part also in the conferences of Marburg (1529), 
Wittenberg (1536), Smalcald (1537), Nuremberg, 
Frankfort (1539), and Ilagenau (1540), in which he was 
often in contact with Melancthon. He was attached 
as theologian to the embassy sent by the elector to 
king Henry VIII in 1538 for the purpose of introduc- 
ing the Deformation into England. On the death of 
duke George, Myconius, together with C'rueiger, Pfef- 
finger, and 51. Balthasar, was intrusted with the mis- 
sion of introducing the Deformation into Saxony, and 
particularly into Leipsic. Yet he always remained es- 
pecially attached to Gotha and Thuringia. In the for- 
mer city he founded the afterwards celebrated gymna- 
sium, and he used every exertion to procure for institu- 
tions of learning the necessary endowments. His health 
failing in 1541, he wrote to Luther that he was “sick, 
not unto death, but unto life.” But he recovered, and, 
according to Luther's prayer, outlived him several 
months. He died April 7, 1546. Myconius was an ac- 
tive writer, but most of his productions were pamphlets 
and letters; his chronicle of Gotha was published hv !S. 
Cyprian under the title Fr. Myeonii historia Reforma- 
tioim (1715). Biographies of Myconius are to be found 
in Melchior Adam, \'itw Tkeologorum (Frankf. 1705, vol. 
i) ; Sagittarii Ilistoria Hothuna (Jena, 1700); Junker, 
Rulinrus Myconius (Waltershausen, 1730); Bruckner, 
Kirchen- n. Schulestaat <1. Herzoythnnis Hatha (1753, I, 
i, 41 sq.) ; IjCdderhose, Myhmius (Gotha, 1854) ; Her- 
zog, Real- F.ncyklopiidie, x, 137 ; Middleton, Evangel. 
Jiiog. i, 250; Hardwick, Church History , Reformation, 
p. 110,114, 119. (J.N.P.) 

Myconius (also known as Heisshiisler, his name be- 
fore he joined the Protestants), Oswald, a Swiss Prot- 
estant theologian, was horn at Lucerne in 1488, and was 
educated at Basle. lie taught for a while, accepting 
first a call to Zurich as director of a school; hut he was 
only three months there when he was recalled to his 
native place to take charge of the high school. Taking 
a leading part in the new doctrine, which had just made 
its appearance, he was in 1523 again discharged, and 


returned to Zurich to his old position. When Zwingle 
was killed at the battle of Kappel, and the citizens of 
Zurich became rather careless towards theological sci- 
ence, Myconius returned to Basle, where he was ap- 
pointed deacon at St. Alban, chief minister of the city 
of Basle, and professor of the New Testament. He re- 
signed the latter position in 1541, and died Oct. 14. 1552. 
Myconius was a true confessor of Zwingle’s doctrine. 
He was largely instrumental in the publication of the 
Basle Confession, and for the sake of a union of all Prot- 
estant interests favored the Helvetian Confession of 
1536. II is tolerance towards Lutherans on their con- 
substantiation doctrine subjected him to many trials 
from the Zwinglians, who often, though unjustly, ques- 
tioned his faithfulness to them. Ilis most important 
works are, Xar ratio de vita et ohitu Zicinyli: — Tracta- 
tus de libeids rite educandis: — De crapula et ebrietate. 
See Melchior Adam, Vitce Theolog, Herman. (Heidel- 
berg, 1620), p. 223 sq. ; Merle d’Aubigne, Hist, of the 
Ref in Switzerland ; Kirehhofer, Leben 0. Myconius des 
Reformators (1814); Ilagenbach, Leben u.Schriften der 
Ydter u. Jiegriinder der reform. Kirche (Elberf. 1857, 
8vo), ii, 309-447. (J. II. W.) 

Myers, Benjamin F., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was bom in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
April 19, 1801. He was converted at the early age of 
nine years, and identified himself with the Methodists. 
In 1833 he was admitted into the Ohio Conference, and 
for ten years filled charges respectively in Wooster, 
Somerset, Cambridge, Newark, Granville, and Hebron. 
Ilis health failing, he retired from ministerial life, and 
became judge of Licking County, Ohio. In 1850 he 
migrated to California, and in 1857 joined the California 
Conference, where for the next twelve years he was ac- 
tively engaged in Christian work in Suttee County, 
Weaverville, Jackson, Coloma, Cacheville, Bodeya-Yal- 
lejo, Centreville, Woodbridge, and Linden. He was su- 
perannuated in 1869, and from that time until his death, 
which occurred in Stockton, Cal., July 18, 1874, gave 
himself to the work of re-examining the structures of 
the Christian Church against the attacks of infidelity 
and scientific research. Sec Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1874, p. 112. 

Myers, Lewis, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in the vicinity of Indian Fields, 
Colleton District. S. C. lie was of German extraction. 
He obtained his education in an academy near ‘Wash- 
ington, Ga., and became an itinerant preacher in 1799 
in South Carolina, preaching on the Little Peedee and 
Anson Circuit. In i860 he was appointed to the Or- 
angeburg Circuit. In 1801 he was appointed to the 
Bush Diver and Cherokee Circuit, having been ordained 
deacon by bishop Asburv. In 1802 he was stationed in 
the Broad Diver Circuit. In 1803 he was ordained eld- 
er, and changed to the Little Diver Circuit. In 1804 
and 1805 he was respectively at Ogeechec and Bladen 
circuits. In 1806 he was at Charleston. In 1807, 1808, 
and 1809 he was presiding elder of the .Selcuda 1 >istrict ; 
in 1810, 1811, 1812, and 1813, of the Ogeechee District; 
and in 1814. 1815, 1816, and 1817, of the Oconee Dis- 
trict. In 1818 and 1819 he was stationed at Charles- 
ton. In 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823 he was presiding 
elder of the Edisto District. In 1824 he was stationed 
at Georgetown. Having labored incessantly for a quar- 
ter of a century, he was appointed in 1825 as supernu- 
merary on the Effingham Circuit, a spasmodic asthma 
rendering him unfit for more active work. He was 
finally made superannuate, and settled at Goshen, 
Effingham County, Ga., where he died, Nov. 16, 1851. 
From the time of his retirement from active service 
until his death he was busily engaged with a school, 
and occasionally preached. Lewis Myers was well 
known among the Methodists for his wise, pithy, and 
practical remarks. Ilis style of preaching was direct 
and forcible, with very little ornament of gesture; his 
illustrations often bordered on the humorous, from the 
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quaintness with which the subject was represented. 
See Dr. James Osgood Andrew, in Sprague, Annals of 
the A mer. Pulpit, vii, 321 sq. 

Myesis {pvgoiQ, initiation), a designation of bap- 
tism among the Greek fathers, because they considered 
it to be the admittance of men to all the sacred rites 
and mysteries of the Christian religion. This term, as 
well as pvorayuiyia, of frequent occurrence in the writ- 
ings of Cyril of Jerusalem, was intimately connected 
with the secret discipline, and fell into disuse with the 
termination of that system. 

Myiagros, a hero who was invoked at the festi- 
val of Athene, celebrated at Aliphera, as the protector 
against flies. 

Myles, John, a minister of the Anglican establish- 
ment, who flourished during the colonial period of this 
country, was born in England about the latter half of 
the 17th century. He migrated to America, and in 
1689 succeeded Mr. Radcliff as rector of the Episcopal 
church that is now known as King’s Chapel, Boston. 
In 1692 he returned to England for aid for his people. 
In 1696 he again came to America, bringing with him 
much Church furniture, and several costly gifts from 
queen Mary and king William. He died about 1726. 
See Anderson, Hist, of the Colonial Church, ii, 681, 682; 
iii, 539, 540, 582, 594. 

Mylitta (perhaps — nib “'E, Genitrix, “who causes 
to bear”), a name which, according to Herodotus (i, 
131), was given by the Assyrians to the goddess Aphro- 
dite as the generative principle in nature. “She was 
apparently worshipped among the Babylonians, who 
gradually spread her worship through Assyria and Per- 
sia. She was originally, like almost every other mytho- 
logical deity, a cosmic symbol, and represented the fe- 
male portion of the twofold principle through which 
all creation bursts into existence, and which alone, by 
its united active and passive powers, upholds it. My- 
litta is to a certain degree the representative of Earth, 
the mother, who conceives from the Sun Bel or Baal. 
Mylitta and Baal together are considered the type of 
the Beneficent. Procreation thus being the basis of 
Mylitta’s office in nature, the act itself became a kind 
of worship to her, and was hallowed through and for 
her. Thus it came to pass that every Babylonian wom- 
an had once in her life to give herself up to a stranger, 
and thereby considered her person consecrated to the 
great goddess. The sacrifice itself seems, especially in 
the early stage of its introduction among the divine 
rites of the primitive Babylonians, to have had much 
less of the repulsiveness which, in the eyes of highly- 
cultivated nations, must be attached to it ; and it was 
only in later days that it gave rise to the proverbial 
Babylonian lewdness. Herodotus’s account of this sub- 
ject must, like almost all his other stories, be received 
with great caution” (Chambers). In Babylonia this 
goddess was called Beltis or Bilit, i. e. “ the Lady.” 
She is commonly represented as the wife of Bel Nimrod 
(Belus), and the mother of his son Nin, though she is 
also called the wife of her son Nin. She united the 
characteristics of the classical divinities Juno, Venus, 
and Diana. Mylitta had temples at Nineveh, Ur, Erech, 
Nipur, and Babylon. The Baaltis of the Phoenicians 
was the same in name and character. The young 
women of Byblus, like those of Babylon, sacrificed in 
her service their virginity, and gave the price they re- 
ceived to the temple of the goddess. The Derceto of 
Ascalon, the Ashera of the Hebrews, and the Ishtar of 
the Babylonians were kindred divinities. See Vollmer, 
Mythol. I Vurterbuch, s. v. Anais. See Ashtoiieth. 

Mylius, Ernst Friedrich, a German theologian, 
was born at Liihe June 10, 1710. He was educated by 
his uncle Mushard, afterwards at the gymnasium at 
Bremen, and at the university at Helmstiidt, and fin- 
ished his education in 1734 at Jena. He was appointed 
in 1738 minister at the “Johannes Kirche” at Verden, 


with which position the conrectorship of the school -was 
combined. He accepted in 1742 a call as minister of 
St. Peter’s Church at Hamburg, where he died, Dec. 
15, 1774. His most important works are, Entwurf heil- 
samer Unterweisungen oder Bispositiones der Evangelien 
(Hamburg, 1745-74, 8vo) : — Friedenspredigt (ibid. 1750, 
4to) : — Der Ruf Gottes an die Sunder aus dem Feuer; 
eine Buszpredigt (ibid. 1750, 4to) : — Auszug der Haupt- 
satze und Eintheilungen aus den Entwurf en heilsamer 
Unterweisungen fur die Jahre 1745-59 (ibid. 1759, 8vo). 
See During, Gelehrte Theol. Deutschlands, s. v. 

Mylius, Georg (1), a noted German Lutheran di- 
vine, was bom at Augsburg in 1548 ; studied at the uni- 
versities of Strasburg, Marburg, and Tubingen, and in 
1571 became pastor at Augsburg, and later was made 
superintendent and rector of the evangelical college. 
In 1584 his opposition to the Gregorian calendar made 
him very unpopular, and he was finally driven from the 
place. He went to Ulm, where he was kindly received ; 
but he remained there only a short time, accepting in 
1585 a call to Wittenberg University as professor of 
theology. When the Philippists gained supremacy at 
that high school Mylius removed to Jena, soon, how- 
ever, to turn back to Wittenberg, where he died, May 
28, 1603. Mylius was an industrious student, and pre- 
pared numerous exegetical works. See Adam, Vitce 
Theol. Germ. (1620). 

Mylius, Georg (2), a German Lutheran divine, 
flourished in the first half of the 17th century as pastor 
in Brandenburg, near Kbnigsberg, East Prussia. He 
died in 1640. Mylius is noted as a German hymnolo- 
gist. He was a true follower of the poetical school 
whose head was Dach (q. v.). Mylius is the author of 
the well-known German funeral dirge, “ Herr, ich denk, 
an jene Zeit,” etc. 

Mylne, Robert, ail English architect, was born in 
1734 at Edinburgh. His father was of the same pro- 
fession. While he was studying at Rome he gained 
the chief architectural prize at the Academy of St. Luke. 
Of that academy, and of the academies of Florence and 
Bologna, he was chosen a member. Blackfriars’ Bridge, 
which was begun in 1760, and completed in ten j’ears, 
is his great work, lie finally became surveyor of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. He died May 5, 1811. 

Mynchery is the Saxon name for a nunnery, nuns 
being called mynche. See Myxicens. 

Myn'dus (MiWoc), a town on the coast of Caria, 
between Miletus and Halicarnassus, the convenient po- 
sition of which in regard to trade was probably the rea- 
son why we find in 1 Macc. xv, 23 that it was the resi- 
dence of a Jewish population. Its ships were well 
known in very early times (Herod, v, 33), and its har- 
bor is specially mentioned by Strabo (xiv, 658). It w r as 
originally a Dorian colony of Trcezene, and was protect- 
ed by strong walls (Pausan. ii, 30, 8), so that it success- 
fully resisted Alexander the Great (Arrian, A lex. i, 21). 
Its wine was famous as an aid to digestion (Atlien. i, 
32). Diogenes Laertius (vi, 2, 57) records a bon mot of 
Diogenes, the cynic, of which it is the theme. Seeing 
its huge gates, while the city itself was but small, he 
exclaimed, “Men of Myndus, shut the gates, lest the 
city walk out of them !” The name still lingers in the 
modern Mentesclie, though the remains of the city are 
probably at Gumishlu, where admiral Beaufort found an 
ancient pier and other ruins (Smith, Diet, of Class. Geog. 
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Mynicens (Lat. mynecena, fem. of munuc ; allied to 
moniales) is the name of a class of English monastics 
who flourished in 1009 and 1017, and were probably 
llenedictines. They differed from nuns in being of 
younger age, and under a rule more strict. See Wal- 
cott, S 'acred A rchceology, s. v. ; Lea, Sacerdotal Celibacy , 
p. 179, note. 

Mynster, Jacob Peiier, a Danish theologian, was 
born at Copenhagen Nov. 8. 1775. lie was educated at 
the university of his native city, was employed some 
time in teaching, and became in 1801 pastor in Seeland. 
In 1811 he was appointed assistant minister of the prin- 
cipal church of Copenhagen, in 1828 preacher to the 
court and the royal family, and in 1834 bishop of See- 
land. 1 lis writings comprise a great number of ser- 
mons, dissertations introductory to the study of the 
New Testament, and on other Biblical subjects, and 
several works on doctrinal theology. Ilis admirable 
Ordination Sermons and other of his works have been 
translated into German. An edition of his miscellane- 
ous publications, Jilandede Schri/ter, begun in 1852, was 
completed in G vols. in 1856. lie died in Copenhagen 
Jan. 30, 1854. 

My'ra (rd Mu/oa), one of the chief towns of Lyeia, 
in Asia Elinor (Ptol. v, 3, 6). It is “interesting to us 
as the place where Paul, on his voyage to Rome (Acts 
xxvii, 5), was removed from the Adramyttian ship which 
had brought him from Caesarea, and entered the Alex- 
andrian ship in which he was wrecked on the coast of 
Malta. See Aukamyttium. The travellers had avail- 
ed themselves of the tirst of these vessels because their 
course to Italy necessarily took them past the coasts of 
the province of Proconsular Asia (vcr. 2), expecting in 
some harbor on these coasts to find another vessel bound 
to the westward. This expectation was fulfilled (ver. 
G). It might be asked how it happened that an Alex- 
andrian ship bound for Italy was so far out of her course 
as to be at Myra. This cpiestion is easily answered by 
those who have some acquaintance with the navigation 
of the Levant. Myra is nearly due north of Alexandria, 
the harbors in the neighborhood are numerous and good, 
the mountains high and easily seen, and the current sets 
along the coast to the westward (Smith’s Yoyaye and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul). Moreover, to say nothing of 
the possibility of landing or taking in passengers or 
goods, the wind was blowing about this time contin- 
uously and violently from the N.W., and the same 
weather which impeded the Adramyttian ship (ver. 4) 
would be a hinderance to the Alexandrian (see ver. 7 ; 
Conybeare and Ilowson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul , 
ch. xxiii). Some unimportant MSS. having Avo-pa 
in this passage, Grotius conjectured that the true read- 
ing might be Atprpa (Bentleii Critico Sacra [ed. A. 
A. Ellis]). This supposition, though ingenious, is quite 
unnecessary. Both Limyra and Myra were well known 
among the maritime cities of Lvcia. The harbor of the 
latter was strictly Andriace, distant from it between two 
and three miles, but the river was navigable to the city 
(Appian, li. C. iv, 82/’ (Smith). 



Myra lay about a league from the sea (in N. lat. 36° 
18', E. long. 30 ), upon rising ground, at the foot of 
which flowed a navigable river with an excellent har- 
bor (Andriace) at its mouth (Strabo, xiv, p. 665; Pliny, 


Hist. Xat. xxxii, 8). In later times the emperor Theo- 
dosius raised it to the rank of the capital of Lycia 
(Ilierocl. p. 684). The town still exists, although in 
decay, and bears among the Greek inhabitants the an- 
cient name of Myra; but the Turks call it JJembre (see 
Forbiger, Alte Geogr. ii, 256). It is remarkable for its 
fine remains of antiquity (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 183), 
which have been minutely described by Fellows (JJis- 
cov. in Lycia, p. 169 sq.) and Texier ( Descrip . de ["A sie 
Mineurc; comp. Sprat t and Forbes, 7 Vac. in Lycia, i, 
131 sq.) (Kit to). “The tombs, enriched with orna- 
ment, and many of them having inscriptions in the 
ancient Lvcian character, show that it must have been 
wealthy in early times. Its enormous theatre attests its 
considerable population in what may be called its Greek 
age. In the deep gorge which leads into the mountains 
is a large Byzantine church, a relic of the Christianity 
which may have begun with Paul’s visit. It is reason- 
able to conjecture that this may have been a metropol- 
itan church, inasmuch as Myra was the capital of the 
Roman province. In later times it was curiously called 
the port of the Adriatic, and visited by Anglo-Saxon 
| travellers (Bohn’s Early Travels in Palestine, p. 33, 138). 

| Legend says that St. Nicholas, the patron saint of the 
modern Greek sailors, was born at Patara, and buried at 
Myra, and his supposed relics were taken to St. Peters- 
burg by a Russian frigate during the Greek revolu- 
tion” (Smith). See Asia Minor. 

Myrrh is the rendering in the Auth. Ver. of two 
llob. and one Gr. term. The following account is part- 
, ly from Kitto’s Cyclopaedia : 

, 1. "i "2 or Ti?2, indr, <r pvpva, doubtless from a She- 

mitic root (signifying to foir, or else from another ex- 
pressive of its bitterness ), though some of the ancients 
traced it to the mythological .1 fyrrho, daughter of Ciny- 
ras, king of Cyprus, who fled to Arabia, and was changed 
into this tree (Ovid, A rt. A in. i, 288). Myrrh formed an 
article of the earliest commerce, and was highly esteemed 
ly the Egyptians and Jews, as well as by the Greeks 
and Romans (Pliny, xiii, 2; Athen. xv, 688; Dioscor. i, 
73), as it still is both in the East and in Europe. The 
earliest notice of it occurs in Exod. xxx, 23, “Take 
thou also unto thee principal spices, of pure myrrh live 
hundred shekels.” It is afterwards mentioned in Estli. 
ii, 12, ns employed in the purification of women; in l'sa. 
xlv, 8, as a perfume, “All thy garments smell of myrrh 
and aloes and cassia;” also in several passages of the 
Song of Solomon, “I will get me to the mountain of 
myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense” (iv, 6) ; “ My 
hands dropped with myrrh, and my lingers with sweet- 
smelling myrrh" (v, 5) ; so in ver. 13, in both which pas- 
sages, according to Rosenmiiller, it is profluent myrrh. 
We find it mentioned in Matt, ii, 11 among the gifts 
presented by the wise men of the East to the infant 
Jesus, “gold and frankincense and myrrh.” It may be 
remarked as worthy of notice that myrrh and frankin- 
cense are frequently mentioned together. In Mark xv, 
23 we learn that the Roman soldiers “gave him (Jesus) 
to drink wine mingled with myrrh, but he received it 
not” (see lint ten, l>e poiu felleo , etc. [Guben. 
1671] ; Pipping. De potu Christo prodromo 
[Leips. 1688]). See Gali.. The apostle John 
(xix. 39) says, “Then came also Nieodcmns, 
ami brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, 
about a hundred-pound weight.” for the pur- 
pose of embalming the body of our Saviour. 
Herodotus (iii, 107) mentions Arabia as the 
last inhabited country towards the south which 
produced frankincense, myrrh, etc. ; Theophras- 
tus (Plant, ix. -I) describes it as being produced 
in Southern Arabia, about Saba and Adramyt- 
ta; so Pliny (xii. 33), Dioscorides (i, 771. and 
several other ( ireck authors (Strabo, xvi, 769, 782 : Diod. 
Sic. v, 41 ; xix, 95). But others have not so limited its 
production. Celsius ( Hierobot . i, 523) says it was pro- 
| duccd in Syria, Gedrosia (Arrian, Earped. Al. vi, 421), 
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India, Ethiopia, Troglodytica, and Egypt; in which 
last country it was called bal (/3«A), according to Plu- 
tarch, De hide et Osiride , p. 383 (Kircher, Prod. Copt. 
p. 175). Plutarch, however, was probably in error, and 
has confounded the Coptic sal, “myrrh,” with bal, “an 
eye” (Jablonski, Opuse. i, 49 [ed. te Water]). Ac- 
cordingly bol is the name by which it is universally 
known throughout India in the present day; and the 
Sanscrit name is bola, which occurs at least before the 
Christian sera, with several other names, showing that 
it was well known. But from the time of the ancients 
until that of Belon we were without any positive infor- 
mation respecting the tree yielding myrrh : he supposed 
it to be produced in Syria (so also Propertius [i, 2, 3] 
and Oppian \_IIalieut. iii, 403]), and says ( Observat . ii, 
80) that near Rama he met with a thorny shrub with 
leaves resembling acacia, which he believed to be that 
producing myrrh (Mimosa agrestis, Spr.). Similar to 
this is the information of the Arabian author, Abu’l- 
Fadli, quoted by Celsius, who says that vmr is the 
Arabic name of a thorny tree resembling the acacia, 
from which flows a white juice, which thickens and be- 
comes a gum. The Persian authors state that myrrh 
is the gum of a tree common in the Mughrub, that is, 
the West or Africa, in Room (a general name for the 
Turkish empire), and in Socotra. The Arabian and 
Persian authors probably only knew it as an article of 
commerce: it certainly is not produced in Socotra, but 
has undoubtedly long been exported from Africa into 
Arabia. It is reported that myrrh is always to be ob- 
tained cheap and abundant on the Sumali coast. Bruce 
had indeed long previously stated that myrrh is pro- 
duced in the country behind Azab. Mr. Johnson, in his 
Travels in A byssinia (i, 249), mentions that “Myrrh and 
mimosa trees abounded in this place” (Koranliedudah, 
in Adal). The former he describes as being “a low, 
thorn}’, ragged-looking tree, with bright green trifolio- 
late leaves ; the gum exudes from cracks in the bark of 
the trunk near the root, and flows freely upon the stones 
immediately underneath. Artificially it is obtained by 
bruises made with stones. The natives collect it prin- 
cipally in the hot months of July and August, but it is 
to be found, though in very small quantities, at other 
times of the year. It is collected in small kid-skins and 
taken to Errur, whence the Hurrah merchants, on their 
way from Shoa, convey it to the great annual market at 
Berberah, whence great quantities are shipped for India 
and Arabia.” When the Portuguese first entered these 
seas, gold dust, ivory, myrrh, and slaves formed the sta- 
ple commerce of Adal. As early as the time of Arrian, 
in his Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, we find myrrh one 
of the articles of export, with frankincense, from the coast 
of Adal, styled Barbaria. The Periplus mentions the 
myrrh of this coast as the finest of its kind, and specifies 
the means of conveying it to Yemen, or Sabea. There the 
first Greek navigators found it, and through their hands 
it was conveyed into Europe under the name of Sabean 
myrrh. Though there is no doubt that the largest quan- 
tity of myrrh has always been obtained from Africa, yet 
it is equally certain that some is also procured in Arabia. 
This seems to be proved by Ehrenberg and Hemprich, 
who found a small tree in Arabia, near Gison, on the 
borders of Arabia Felix, off which they collected pieces 
of myrrh, which, when brought home and analyzed, was 
acknowledged to be genuine (Xees v. Eisenbeck, Plant, 
officin. tab. 357). This is the Balsamodendron myrrha 
ol’botanists, which produces the myrrh of commerce; it 
belongs to the natural order Terebinthaceee , and is a 
small tree found in Arabia Felix, allied to the Amyri- 
dacece or incense -trees, and closely resembling the 
A myris Gileadensis, or Balsamodendron Gileadense. See 
Balm. Its stunted trunk is covered with a light gray 
bark, which, as well as the wood, emits a strong balsamic 
odor. The characteristic gum-resin exudes in small, 
tear-like drops, at first oily, but drying and hardening 
on the bark, and its flow is increased by wounding the 
tree. When collected it is a brittle substance, trans- 



lucent, of a rich brown color, or reddish yellow, with a 
strong odor and a warm, bitter taste. Myrrh, it is 
well known, was celebrated in the most ancient times 
as a perfume and a fumigator (Martins, Pharmakogn. 
p. 382 sq.), as well as for its uses in medicine. Myrrh 
was burned in temples, and employed in embalming 
the bodies of the dead. The ancients prepared a wine 
of myrrh, and also an oil of myrrh, and it formed an 
ingredient in many of the most celebrated compound 
medicines (see Penny Cyclopaedia, s. v. Balsamoden- 
dron). We read in Cant, i, 13 of a “bundle of myrrh,” 
as our Auth.Yer. has it; but the word "iT>r2 ( [tzeroi •), 
used for a purse or bag of money (Gen. xlii, 35 ; Prov. 
vii, 20, etc.), may rather indicate a scent-bag, or smell- 
ing-bottle, such as is sold by modern perfumers. Mason 
Good, who has “ casque of myrrh,” observes that a cas- 
ket of gold or ivory, containing some costly perfume, is 
still worn by the ladies of Persia suspended from their 
necks by an elegant chain. The terms “ pure myrrh” 
("l"l“n— IE, mor deror ', Exod. xxx, 23) and “ sweet- 
smelling myrrh” ("IE12 “iE, mor ober', Cant, v, 5) 
probably represent the best, or self-flowing kind (Sept. 
agvpva hcXtKrr ) ; comp. Plin. xii, 35; sec Dopke, Com- 
ment. v. Hopest. p. 165), (For the ancient notices, see 
Celsii Ilierob. i, 520 sq. ; Bodiei a. Stapel, Comment, ad 
Theophrast. p. 796 sq., 974). 

2. lib or I3ib, lot (so called, perhaps, from covering, 
being used as a cosmetic or pomatum ; Gesen. Thesaur. 
p. 748; Sept, armcn), and Vulg. stacte'), occurs only in 
Gen. xxxvii, 25, “ Behold, a company of Ishmaelitcs 
came down from Gilead with their camels bearing spi- 
cerv ( nekuth ), and balm (tsori), and myrrh (lot), going 
to carry it down to Egypt;” and in ch. xliii, 11 Jacob 
directs his sons to take into Egypt “of the best fruits 
in the land in your vessels, and carry down the man a 
present, a little balm (tsori), and a little honey, spices 
(nekuth), and myrrh (lot), nuts ( botnim ), and almonds 
(shekadim)." In this enumeration, in one case of mer- 
chandise, and in the other of several articles intended 
for a present, and both destined for Egypt, at that time 
a highly civilized nation, it is evident that we are to 
look only for such substances as were likely to be ac- 
ceptable in that country, and therefore not such as were 
produced there, or as were more easily procurable from 
elsewhere than from Syria, as was the case with myrrh, 
which was never produced in Syria, and could not have 
been an article of export from thence. This difficulty 
has been felt by others, and various translations of lot 
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have been proposed, as lotus (comp. Burckhardt, Arab. 
Spriichen , p. 334), chestnuts, mastich, stacte, balsam, tur- 
pentine, pistachio nuts (Michaclis, Suppl. iv, 14*24 sq.). 
Junius and Trcmellius render it ladanum, which is suit- 
able, and appears to be correct, as an etymological con- 
nection may be traced between the words. Ladanum, 
or gum ladanum, as it is often called, was known to the 
Greeks as early as the times of Herodotus (iii, 112) and 
Dioscorides (i, 128), and bore the names of ledos and le- 
damn (\f/oor, \i)cavov), which are very closely allied 
to ladun, the Arabic name of the same drug. A Hebrew 
author, as quoted by Celsius (Hie robot, i, 281), de- 
scribes it as “an aromatic substance, flowing from 
the juice of a certain tree.” Ladanum is described 
by Herodotus (iii, 112) as particularly fragrant, though 
gathered from the beards of goats, where it is found 
sticking. This is explained by referring to the de- 
scription of Dioscorides (i, 128), from which we learn 
that goats, after browsing upon the leaves of the lada- 
num plants, necessarily have this viscid substance ad- 
hering to their hair and beards, whence it is afterwards 
scraped off. Tournefort, in modern times, has given a 
detailed description ( 1 r oyage, i, 79) of the mode of obtain- 
ing ladanum, and relates that it is now gathered bv 
means of a kind of rake with whiplike thongs, which 
is passed over the plants. When these thongs are load- 
ed with the odoriferous and sticky resin, they are scraped 
with a knife, and the substance rolled into a mass, in 
which state it is called ladanum or labdannm. It con- 
sists of resin and volatile oil, and is highly fragrant, 
and stimulative as a medicine, but is often adulterated 
with sand in commerce. The ladanum which is used 
in Europe is collected chiefly in the Greek isles, and 
also in continental Greece. It is yielded by the Cistus, 
known in Europe by the name of Bock Bose. It is a 
native of the south of Europe, the Mediterranean isl- 
ands (especially Candia or Crete, whence the principal 
kind has derived its modern name), and the north of 
Africa. There arc several species of Cistus , all of which 
arc believed to yield the gum ladanum ; but the species 
mentioned by Dioscorides is in all probability identical 
with the one which is found in Palestine, viz. the Cis- 
tus Creticus (Strand, Flor. Palast. No. 289). The C. 



ladaniferus, a native of Spain and Portugal, produces 
the greatest quantity of the ladanum ; it has a white 
flower, while that of the C. Creticus is rose-colored. 
Species arc also found in Juda*a; and C. Creticus in 


some parts of Syria. Some authors have been of opin- 
ion that one species, the Cistus roseus, is more likely 
than any other to be the Bose of Sharon, as it is very 
common in that locality, while nothing like a true rose 
is to be found there. Ladanum seems to have been 
produced in Judaea, according to writers in the Talmud 
(Cels. 1. c. p. 2SG). It is said by Pliny (xii, 37), as long 
before by Herodotus (iii, 112), to be a produce of Ara- 
bia, and as by this is probably meant Syria (comp. 
Pliny, xxvi, 20), it was very likely to have been sent to 
Egypt both as a present and as merchandise. See Cel- 
sius, Ilierobot. i, 280 sq. ; Bosenra idler, Bib. Hot. p. 158; 
Pococke, Morgenl . ii, 333 sq. ; Penny Cyclopedia , s. v. 

| Ladanum. 

Myrtle (OT'?.* hadas’, so called, perhaps, from its 
springing up rapidly) occurs in Isa. xli, 19; lv, 13; Neh. 
viii, 15; Zech. i, 8, 10, 11; and is identical with the 
; Arabic hadas, which in the dialect of Arabia Felix sig- 
nifies the myrtle -tree (Bichardson, Pers. and Arabic 
; Diet.'). The myrtle is, moreover, known throughout 
Eastern countries under the name As, by which it is 
| described in Arabic works; and its berries arc sold in 
the bazaars of India under this name ( Illust . I/imal. 

I Dot. p. 217). The name Esther is supposed by Simon 
(Bibl. Cabinet, xi, 2G9) to be a compound of As and tur, 
and so to mean a fresh myrtle; and hence it would ap- 
pear to be very closely allied in signification to Jladas- 
sah, the original name of Esther. Almost all transla- 
tors unite in considering the myrtle as intended in the 
above passages; the Sept, has pvpaivij, and the Vulg. 
myrtus. The myrtle has from the earliest periods been 
highly esteemed in all the countries of the south of 
Europe, and is frequently mentioned by the poets (Yirg. 
Ed. ii, 54). By the Greeks and Romans it was dedi- 
cated to Venus (Yirg. Georg, iv, 124; Ovid, Met. ix, 
334; xi, 232; A mor. i, 1, 29), and employed in making 
wreaths to crown lovers (Pliny, xv, 36 ; Diod. Sic. i, 17) ; 
but among the Jews it was the emblem of justice. The 
note of the Chaldee Targnm on the name Esther, ac- 
cording to Dr. Harris, is, “they call her Hadassali be- 
cause she was just, and those that are just are compared 
to myi ties .” The repute which the myrtle enjoyed in an- 
cient times it still retains, notwithstanding the great ac- 
cession of ornamental shrubs and flowers which has been 
made to the gardens and greenhouses of Europe. This is 
justly due to the rich coloring of its dark-green and shin- 
ing leaves, contrasted with the white starlike clusters of 
its flowers, affording in hot countries a pleasant shade 
under its branches, ami diffusing an agreeable odor 
from its flowers or bruised leaves. It is, however, most 
agreeable in appearance when in the state of a shrub, 
for when it grows into a tree, as it does in hot countries, 
the traveller looks under instead of over its leaves, 
and a multitude of small branches arc seen deprived of 
j their leaves by the crowding of the upper ones. This 
! shrub is common in the southern provinces of Spain and 
France, as well as in Italy and Greece; and also on the 
northern coast of Africa, and in Syria. The poetical 
celebrity of this plant had, no doubt, some influence 
upon its employment in medicine, and numerous prop- 
erties are ascribed to it by Dioscorides (i, 127). It is 
aromatic anti astringent, and hence, like many other 
such plants, forms a stimulant tonic, and is useful in a 
variety of complaints connected with debility. Its ber- 
ries were formerly employed in Italy (Pliny, xv, 35), 
i and still are so in Tuscany, as a substitute for spices, 
I now imported so plentifully from the far East. A wine 
was also prepared from them, which was called myr- 
tidanum (Pliny, xv, 37), and their essential oil is pos- 
sessed of excitant properties (Pliny, xxiii. 44). In 
j many parts of Greece and Italy the leaves are employed 
in tanning leather. The myrtle, possessing so many 
remarkable qualities, was not likely to have escaped 
the notice of the sacred writers, as it is a well-known 
inhabitant of Jud:va. Hasselqnist and Burckhardt both 
i notice it as occurring on the hills around Jerusalem. It 
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is also found in the valley of Lebanon. Capt. Light, 
who visited the country of the Druses in 1814, says he 
“again proceeded up the mountain by the side of a 
range of hills abounding with myrtles in full bloom, 
that spread their fragrance around,” and, further on, 
“we crossed through thickets of myrtle.” Irby and 
Mangles (p. 222) describe the rivers from Tripoli to- 
wards Galilee as generally pretty, their banks covered 
with the myrtle, olive, wild vine, etc. Savarv, as quoted 
by Dr. Harris, describing a scene at the end of the for- 
est of Platanea, says, “ Myrtles, intermixed with laurel- 
roses, grow in the valleys to the height of ten feet. 
Their snow-white flowers, bordered with a purple edg- 
ing, appear to peculiar advantage under the verdant fo- 
liage. Each myrtle is loaded with them, and they emit 
perfumes more exquisite than those of the rose itself. 
They enchant every one, and the soul is filled with the 
softest sensations” (lvitto). When the Feast of Taber- 
nacles was celebrated by the Jews on the return from 
Babylon, the people of Jerusalem were ordered to “go 
forth unto the mount and fetch olive branches, and pine 
branches, and myrtle branches, and to make booths.” 
The prophet Isaiah foretells the coming golden age of 
Israel, when the Lord shall plant in the wilderness “ the 
shittah-tree, and the myrtle-tree, and the oil-tree.” 
The modern Jews still adorn with myrtle the booths 
and sheds at the Feast of Tabernacles. Myrtles ( J lyr- 
tus communis) will grow either on hills or in valleys, 



but it is in the latter locality where they attain to their 
greatest perfection. Formerly, as we learn from Nehe- 
miah (viii, 15), myrtles grew on the hills about Jeru- 
salem. “On Olivet,” says Prof. Stanley, “nothing is 
now to be seen but the olive and the fig tree,” but Dr. 
Hooker says the myrtle is not uncommon in Samaria 
and Galilee (Smith). See Celsii IJierobot. ii, 17 sq. ; 
Bodaei Comm, ad Theophr. p. 375 sq. ; Billerbeck, Flora 
class, p. 122; Loudon, Arboreticum Britannicum, iii, 
962 ; Tristram, Nat. Hist, of the Bible , p. 365 sq. 

Mys'ia (Muo7a, according to some, from the abun- 
dance of the beech-tree, pva i'q, in the neighborhood ; 
according to others, from the Celtic moese, a marsh, 
showing a connection with the Danubian marshy dis- 
trict of Moesia; comp. Enstath. Ad Dion. Per. 809; 
Schol. Ad Apoleon. Rhod. i, 145), a province occupying 
VI. — D D D 


the north-west angle of Asia Minor, and separated from 
Europe only by the Propontis and Hellespont ; on the 
south it joined yEolis, and was separated on the east 
from Bithynia by the river iEsopus. Latterly /Eolis 
was included in Mysia, which was then separated from 
Lydia and Ionia by the river Hermus, now Sarabad or 
Jedis (Strabo, xii, 562; xiii, 628; Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 
32; Ptol. Geog. v, 2). It was usually divided into five 
parts: Mysia Minor, Mysia Major, Troas, iEolis, and 
Tenthrania. The greater part of Mysia was unproduc- 
tive, being covered with mountains and marshes ; but it 
was celebrated for the fine wheat of Assus, for quarries 
of the lapis Assius (which had the power of decompos- 
ing dead bodies), and for its oyster beds. It was in- 
habited by various tribes, mostly barbarous, until, as a 
part of the kingdom of Pergamus, it was ceded to the 
Romans, by whom it was eventually formed into a 
province. Paul passed through this province, and em- 
barked at its chief port, Troas, on his first voyage to 
Europe (Acts xvi, 7, 8). “They had then come Kara 
rt)v Muenav, and they were directed to Troas, 7rapt\- 
Sbvrtg rijv Mrcriar; which means either that they 
skirted its border, or that they passed through the dis- 
trict without staying there. In fact, the best descrip- 
tion that can be given of Mysia at this time is that it 
was the region about the frontier of the provinces of 
Asia and Bithynia. The term is evidently used in an 
ethnological, not a political sense” (Smith). See gen- 
erally Rosenmullcr, Bibl. Geog. iii, 32; Smith’s Diet, of 
Class. Geogr. s. v. ; Mannert, Geogr. VI, iii, 403; For- 
biger, Handb. ii, 110; Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 460; 
Cramer, Asia Minor, i, 30. See Asia Minor. 

Mysia, a surname of the ancient Grecian goddess 
Demeter, or Ceres, under which she was worshipped near 
Sparta. The term Mysia is also applied to a festival 
celebrated by the inhabitants of Pellene in honor of De- 
meter. This feast lasted for seven days. During the 
first two days the solemnities were observed by both 
men and women ; on the third day the women alone per- 
formed certain mysterious rites throughout the night; 
and on the last two days the men returned to the festi- 
val, and the remainder of the time was passed in raillery 
and merriment. See Gardner, Faiths of the World, p. 
504, 505. 

Mysore. See India. 

Mystae, those who were initiated into the lesser 
Eleusinian mysteries (q. v.). 

MystagOgue (Gr. Mvcrraywyot’, from pvortjQ, an 
initiated person, and ayw, to lead), the name in the Greek 
religious system of the priest whose duty it was to di- 
rect the preparations of the candidates for initiation in 
the several mysteries, as well as to conduct the cere- 
monial of initiation. It was sometimes applied by a 
sort of analogy to the class of professional ciceroni, who 
in ancient as in modern times undertook to show to 
strangers newly arrived in a city the noteworthy ob- 
jects which it contained (Cicero, act. ii, In Verrem, liv, c. 
59); but the former meaning is its primitive one, and 
formed t he ground of the application of the same name 
in the Christian Church to the catechists or other cler- 
gy who prepared candidates for the Christian mysteries, 
or sacraments, of baptism, confirmation, and the eucha- 
rist, especially the last. In this sense the word is con- 
stantly used by the fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries; 
and in the well-known lectures of St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, although they were addressed to candidates for the 
mysteries, some for baptism, and some for the eucharist, 
it is only to the lectures addressed to the latter that 
the name mystagogic is applied. This distinction was 
connected with the well-known Discipline of the Se- 
cret; and it appears to have ceased with the abolition 
or gradual disuse of that discipline. See Du Cange, 
Glossarium ad sc}ipto?-es mediae et infinus Graecitatis, 
s. v. ; Suieer, Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus , s. v. ; see also 
Mystagogy. 
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MystagOgy (fivorayujyia, introduction to the mys- 
teries') is a term used in the early Christian churches 
of the Orient to designate either the Lord's Supper or 
baptism. To designate the former it is frequently found 
in the writings of Cyril of Jerusalem and of Theodorct. 
It was intimately connected with the secret discipline, 
but fell into disuse with the termination of that sys- 
tem. See Kiddle, Christian Antiquities, p. 485, 547; 
Iiingham, Antiq. of the Christian Church (see Index). 
See also Mystacjoguk. 

Mysteries, Christian, otherwise called SIikaci.es 
ani> Moralities, or simply “ Miracle Plays," were 
shows in the Middle Ages representing in rude dra- 
matic form scenes from the Scriptures and from the 
apocryphal gospels. They were performed tirst in 
churches, and afterwards in the streets on fixed or mov- 
able stages. The actors were in the earliest times to 
which we can trace these shows generally monks, friars, 
and other ecclesiastics, and the aim was the religions 
instruction of the people by means of amusement. An 
examination of the inanimate fragments that remain 
to us of these plays is profitable only to those who can 
enter into the spirit of the age that called them forth, 
for it must be borne in mind by the intelligent inquirer 
that the coarse details in which they abound, and which 
shock our literary taste, were necessary to bring home to 
the people of those times the objects of their most seri- 
ous and constant meditations — judgment, heaven, hell, 
the miracles and passion of their Lord, and the future 
of the soul of man. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
Church of the Middle Ages was not the first religious 
body to plant and promote religious sentiments by these 
means. The theatre, though the fact be singular, has 
taken its rise, wherever we can trace its origin, in re- 
ligious sentimentalism. In Greece, from the very earli- 
est ages to the days of Solon, religions feasts were ac- 
companied by dances and performances. In the early 
Christian Church there was no doubt a strong tendency 
tc perpetuate the levity of the heathen practices; and 
to prevent the introduction of the pagan theatre in its 
entirety the Church may have felt itself forced to abol- 
ish these relics of an abhorred practice by providing 
dramatic entertainment in which subjects derived from 
the Old or New Testament took the place of those of 
mythology — means less apparent than outspoken op- 
position, but then believed, no doubt, equally sure to 
effect the purpose. This accounts for the custom which 
prevailed at an early date of the reading to the congre- 
gation in the time of Master the narrative of Christ's pas- 
sion, the various parts distributed among different parties. 
Later these readings came to be accompanied by dia- 
logue and gestures, and probably the readers officiated 
in a suitable costume. Other festal days were gradually 
taken up with representations of these mysteries. In- 
deed, some curious proofs of the transition from the nar- 
rative form of the Bible to the dramatic form of the 
mysteries are still extant. They consist of dialogues 
in verse between several speakers, bound together by a 
narration, also in verse, which formed a part analogous 
to the Greek chorus. They were evidently accompanied 
in some degree by music, for in most ancient manuscripts 
each line is surmounted by its musical notation. 

In time ecclesiastical dramatic representations were 
separated from the divine olliees, and, though still per- 
formed in churches, formed a distinct part of priestly 
teaching, and under the name of Mysteries were acted 
after the sermon. Mysteries were probably taken from 
Biblical, and miracle plays from legendary subjects, but 
this distinction in nomenclature was not always strictly 
adhered to. The general character of all early religions 
plays, whether called miracles or mysteries, was about 
the same. If any distinction was made, the miracles 
were distinguished as those which represented the mir- 
acles wrought by the holy confessors, and the sufferings 
by which the perseverance of the martyrs was manifest- 
ed ; of which kind the tirst specified by name is a scenic I 
representation of the legend of St. Catharine, The mys- , 


femes, strictly so called, were representations often of 
great length, and requiring several days’ performance, 
of the Scripture narrative, or of several parts of it, as, 
for instance, the descent of Christ into hell. We have 
an extant specimen of the religious play of a date prior 
to the beginning of the Middle Ages in the Christos 
Paschdn, assigned, somewhat questionably, to Gregory 
Xazianzen, and written in the 4th century in Greek. 
Next come six Latin plays on subjects connected with 
the lives of the saints, by Koswitha, a nun of Ganders- 
heim, in Saxony; these, though not very artistically 
constructed, possess considerable dramatic power and 
interest ; they have been lately published at Paris, with 
a French translation. The performers were at tirst the 
clergy and choristers; afterwards any layman might 
participate. The earliest recorded performance of a 
miracle play took place in England. Matthew Baris 
relates that Geoffrey, afterwards abbot of St. Albans, 
while a secular, exhibited at Dunstable the miracle 
play of Ft. Catharine, and borrowed copes from St. 
Albans to dress his characters. This must have been 
at the end of the lltli or beginning of the 12th century. 
Fitzstephen, in his Life of Thomas a Bechet (A.l). 1 183), 
describes with approval the representation in London 
of the sufferings of the saints and miracles of the con- 
fessors. Le Bumf gives an account of a mystery writ- 
ten in the middle of the 11th century, wherein Virgil is 
introduced among the prophets that came to adore the 
Saviour; doubtless in allusion to the fourth eclogue. 
But there is a mystery earlier than this in the Bro- 
vemjal dialect, a curious mixture of Latin and the dialect 
of Southern France. It is on the subject of The UVse 
and Foolish Virgins, and probably belongs to the early 
part of the 11 th century (comp. Demogeot, llistoire de 
la Litterature Frangaise'). Another mystery, entitled 
the Jeu de Ft. Xicholas, also of like antiquity, belongs 
to Northern France. Fitzstephen, in the reign of Ilenry 
II of England (born 1133, died 118(1), dwells on the sa- 
cred plays acted in London representing llie miracles or 
passions of martyrs. These plays, according to M. Kav- 
lionard ( Journal des Fa cans [1828], p. 297), were the 
earliest dramatic representations, and gave rise to the 
mysteries. This is not probable, however, as they were 
even then denominated mysteries or miracles both in 
England and on the Continent. The truth is, as Mr. 
Ilallam has said, that ‘*it is impossible to fix their first 
appearance at any single aura” (lot rod. Furop. /.it. i, 
123). The fact is that iu the 11th century these plays 
are found in favor within the walls of convents, and on 
public occasions and festivals, both in England and on 
the Continent. Thus, in the 11th century. Hilarius, a 
disciple of Abelard, substituted for the prose of the old 
ritual for the Feast of St. Nicholas a dialogue in Latin 
rhyme, with refrains in the Lanyue d’oil. A monk of 
St. Benoit-sur-Loire. who flourished at a later period, 
treated the same history in simple Latin. Both these 
pieces were acted in the churches for nearly a century, 
when Jean Bodel, of Arras, founded upon them a drama, 
which was written entirely in French, and which was 
probably acted in the public squares of Arras, or in the 
hall of some large dwelling. This was, in all probabil- 
ity, the tirst instance of the emancipation of the drama 
from the Church. The tronveres of the 13tli century 
followed readily in the lead of Jean Bodel. Among 
others we may mention Adam de la Ilalle. the fellow- 
townsman of Bodel, nicknamed I.e liossu <r. 1 rras. and 
the witty enemy of the monks, the satirical Kntobceuf. 

The clergy were soon altogether superseded by the 
laity, who formed themselves into companies and guilds 
to act tiiese pieces, and every considerable town had a 
fraternity lor the performance of mysteries. Such asso- 
ciations, it should be stated, however, were established 
iu a serious spirit of piety and beneficence, without any 
thought of antagonism to the Church; and that the 
Church failed to recognise any opposition is apparent 
iu the fact that, on the establishment of the Corpus 
Christi festival by Bope I’rban IV, in 12G4, miracle 
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plays wore made its adjuncts. The change from clergy I 
to laity was very desirable, for one reason especially. j 
Hitherto the plays had usually been written in Latin, 
and the greater part was made intelligible to the peo- 
ple only through pantomime. But as this was unsat- 
isfactory, and the spectators could not always get at 
the player’s intent, there was an obvious inducement 
to make use of the vernacular language. This gave 
import to the people’s tongue, and in this way the 
mysteries of the 14th and succeeding centuries play no 
unimportant part in the development of the modern 
languages (comp. Sclilegel, Led. Hist, of Mod. Lit. lect. 

1 ix-xi). The most celebrated, though one of the latest 
* founded (1350), of these fraternities was the Confrerie 
de la Passion et Resurrection de notre Seigneur. It was 
composed of Paris citizens, master masons, locksmiths, 
and others. The first scene of their representations was 
the village of St. Maur, near Vincennes. The provost 
of Paris refusing his license, the Confrerie applied to 
and received the authorization of Charles VI, who by 
letters patent, in 1402, gave permission to them to act 
“any mystery whatsoever either before the king or be- 
fore his people, in any suitable place, either in the town 
of Paris itself or in its suburbs.” Upon this they es- 
tablished themselves in the Hospital of the Holy Trin- 
ity, outside the Porte St. Denis. There on public holi- 
days they gave representations of pieces drawn from 
the New Testament. Crowds both of clergy and laity 
flocked to them. The Church did all in its power to 
further their success, altering the hour of v espers to fa- 
cilitate the attendance of the faithful at them,. The l’ne- 
monstratensians, owners of the Hospital of the Holy 
Trinity, gladly let for them their spacious hall. The 
spectators sat on unwearied often until the night fell, and 
then the assembly broke up to meet again on the next 
Sunday for the continuation of the interrupted drama, 
which sometimes lasted for months at a time. The 
stage consisted of tiers of scaffolding raised one above 
another, the topmost tier, with its gilt balustrade, rep- 
resenting Paradise, and holding ll chaire paree',' which 
did duty as the throne of the Most High. “In pomp 
of show they far excelled our English mysteries,” says 
llallam ; and the mixture of tragedy and comedy in the 
poetry appealed powerfully to the quick susceptibilities 
of an impressionable nation, which delights in nothing 
so much as in extremes and contrasts. 

We have said that the laity intended no opposi- 
tion to the Church, and that the clergy recognised no 
such opposition, and did not anticipate it; yet by or 1 
even before the end of the 13th century the laity had 
robbed the clergy of a great part of their influence, and 
in the course of the 14th became the means of paralyz- 
ing it entirely. The length, too, to which these per- 
formances were carried surpasses credence. No subject 
was deemed too sacred to be chosen as a theme, no sub- 
ject too holy to be represented. Heaven was depicted, 
in which the Father was surrounded by his holy angels. 
Hell was portrayed by a dark and yawning cavern, from 
which issued hideous bowlings, as of tormented souls; 
but whence also, with a curious inconsistency, came the 
jesters and buffoons of tlie sacred drama. Not only 
were all the Scripture characters freely introduced, but 
angels, archangels, Lucifer, Satan, Beelzebub, Belial, 
and even the three persons of the Holy Trinity. Some 
of these dramas lasted for a number of days, one of 
them covering the whole period of time from the crea- 
tion of the world to the last judgment. No wonder, 
then, that these plays, which were originally designed 
as a means of instructing the people, and were performed 
in the churches, rapidly degenerated until they turned 
into a species of scandalously irreverent buffoonery. 
From being employed as a means of instruction, they 
were thus converted into a means of amusement; from ! 
being enacted in the churches and by the clergy, they 
came to be performed by strolling and vagabond play- | 
ers on temporary and portable stages constructed on 
wheels. Thenceforth the theatre took a wider scope; | 


art labored to supply the ever-increasing weakness of 
religious impressions; creations of the poet’s fancy ap- 
peared side by side with scriptural characters; popular 
scenes became by degrees more common, and hence lit- 
tle by little arose the drama of our own day — a light 
amusement intended for the pastime of an idle crowd. 

The 14th and 15th centuries were fertile of relig- 
ious dramas in many parts of Europe, and throughout 
the centuries immediately following they continued in 
full force. In Germany they w r ere very popular. -In 
France they did not prevail largely after the 15th 
century. In Italy they were very congenial to the 
people, whose delight in sensible objects is so intense, 
and societies for their performance were formed as in 
France. They were largely popular in the 15th centu- 
ry (comp. Roscoe, Life of Lorenzo , i, 402 ; Hallam, Lit. 
i, 124, 125), and they have in some of their forms been 
continued for the edification and amusement of the pop- 
ulace quite down to our own times (Ticknor, Ilist. of 
Spanish Lit. i, 229, foot-note 3). In Spain they were 
likewise common, and their origin is so remote that “it 
can no longer be determined” (Ticknor, i, 230). There, 
however, the clergy "were left to play these mysteries, 
as is apparent from the code of Alfonso N, which was 
prepared about 1260, and in which, after forbidding the 
clergy certain gross indulgences, the law goes on to say : 
“ Neither ought they to be makers of buffoon plays, 
that people may come to see them; and if other men 
make them, clergymen should not come to see them, 
for such men do things low and unsuitable. Nor, more- 
over, should such things be done in churches ; but rath- 
er w r e say they should be cast out in dishonor, without 
punishment to those engaged in them ; for the church 
of God was made for prayer, and not for buffoonery; as 
our Lord Jesus Christ declared in the Gospel that his 
house was called the house of prayer, and ought not to 
be made a den of thieves. But exhibitions there be 
that clergymen may make, such as that of the birth of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which shows how the angel came 
to the shepherds, and how he told them Jesus Christ 
was born ; and, moreover, of his appearance when the 
three kings came to worship him, and of his resurrec- 
tion, which show's how he was crucified and rose the 
third day. Such things as these, which move men to 
do well, may the clergy make, as w r ell as to the end that 
man may have in remembrance that such things did 
truly happen. But this must they do decently, and in 
devotion ; and in the great cities where there is an arch- 
bishop or bishop, and under their authority, or that of 
others by them deputed, and not in villages, nor in 
small places, nor to gain money thereby.” But though 
these earliest religious representations in Spain, whether 
pantomimic or in dialogue, were thus given, not only by 
churchmen, but by others, certainly before the middle 
of the 13th century, and probably much sooner, they 
passed entirely out of the control of those w ho intended 
them for religious and moral purposes, and though they 
were continued for several centuries afterwards, still no 
fragment of them, and no distinct account of them, now 
remain to us (see Ticknor, i, 231 ; and compare below). 

In England they continued in full force for above 
four hundred years — a longer period than can be as- 
signed to the English national drama as we now recog- 
nise it. Their height of popularity was in the 15th 
century. Of these mysteries, two complete series, which 
are supposed to belong to the 15th century (Hallam, 
Lit. i, 124 [105]), have lately been published from an- 
cient manuscripts, the Townley Mystei'ics , performed by 
the monks of Woodchurch, near Wakefield, and the dif- 
ferent leading companies of that town ; and the Coven- 
try Mysteries, performed with like help of the trades 
in Coventry, by the Gray Friars of that ancient city. 
Both of these collections begin with the creation, and 
carry on the story in different pageants or scenes until 
the judgment-day. The first two have been published 
by the Shakespeare Society, and the other by the Sur- 
tees Society. The Tow'nley mysteries are full of the 
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burlesque element, and contain many curious illustra- 
tions of contemporary manners. Tlie Coventry mys- 
teries were famous in England. Of these, 1 Migdale re- 
lates, in his History of Warwickshire, published in ]G5f>, 
that, “ Before the suppression of the monasteries this 
city was very famous for the pageants that were play’d 
therein, upon Corpus Christi day (one of their ancient 
fairs'), which occasioning very great confluence of peo- 
ple thither from far and near, was of no small benefit 
thereto; which pageants being acted with mighty state 
and reverence by the Grey Friers, had theatres for the 
several scenes, very large and high, placed upon wheels, 
and drawn to all the eminent parts of the city, for the 
better advantage of spectators, and contain'd the story 
of the Old and New Testament, composed in the old 
Englishe ritlnne, as appeareth by an ancient MS. (in 
Uibl. Cotton. Vesp. D. A'lll), entituled, I Aldus ('orporis 
< ' hristi , or I Aldus C orentrue The celebrity of the per- 
formances may be inferred from the rank of the audi- 
ences; for at the festival of Corpus Christi in 1483 
Diehard III visited Coventry to see the plays, and at 
the same season in 141)2 they were attended by llenrv 
ATI and his queen, bv whom they were highly com- 
mended. Of them it is said, “Every company had his 
pagiante, or parte, which pagiantes were a liighe scaf- 
olde with two rowmes, a higher and a lower, upon four 
wheeles. In the lower they apparelled themselves, in 
the higher rowme they played, being all open on the 
tope, that all behoulders might heare and see them. 
The places where they played them was in every streete. 
They begane first at the Abav Cates, and when the pa- 
giante was played, it was wheeled to the High Cross 
before the tnavor, and so to every streete; and so every 
streete had a pagiante playing before them, till all the 
pagiantes for the daye appointed were played; and when 
one pagiante was neere ended, worde was broughte from 
streete to streete, that soe the mighte come in place 
thereof, exeeedinge orderlve, and all the streetes had 
their pagiante afore them, all at one time, playing to- 
gether, to se which pi ayes was great resorte, and also 
scafoldes. and stages made in the streetes, in those 
places whearc they determined to playc their pagiantes.” 
The first mystery performed in Scotland was at Aber- 
deen, in 1445, and was called the Daly Made. One 
was called Candlemas Day. and another Alary Magda- 
lene. The records of t lie town council of Edinburgh, 
in 1554, contain an order to pay AValter By lining for 
making, among other theatrical implements, a mitre, a 
fool’s hood, a pair of angel’s wings, two angels’ hair, 
and a chaplet of triumph. Other and coarser scenes 
were enacted by the Boy-bishop (q.v.), and at the Feast 
of Asses (q. v.). 

Out of t he mysteries and miracle plays sprang a third 
class of religious plays called Moralities, in which alle- 
gorical personifications of the A'irtues and A'iees were 
introduced as dramatis person;?. These personages at 
first only took part in the play along with the scriptural 
or legendary characters, but afterwards entirely super- 
seded them. This change from mysteries to moralities 
corresponded to a remarkable modification of the public 
mind. Benson, eager to produce and combine ideas 
had been substituted for the simple, unquestioning faith 
of the Middle Ages. Allegory, no longer the concrete 
and material rendering of undisputed facts, became a 
work of intelligence, abstraction, and analysis. Nature, 
her high ami undying loveliness unguessed, appeared 
commonplace and insipid, ami in need of the fictitious 
combinations of imagination. The mind of mail hav- 
ing shaken itself free from its old trammels, sometimes 
in its pride and joy abused its new-found freedom. The 
moralities were perhaps best promulgated in France, 
where a guild was established by 1‘hilip the Fair about 
1303, with special privileges for their representations. 
In one of such dramas, of which Dcmogcot furnishes 
an extract, the gav boon companions Eat-all , Thirst , 
Drink-to-ynn , and Sous Water, are politely invited by 
the rich and splendid Banquet. The ladies of the party 


are Daintiness, Gluttony, and Lust. The feast is all that 
can be desired, the guests are more than satisfied; when 
suddenly a band of enemies Colie, Gout, Jaundice, 
Quinsy, and Dropsy— rush in and seize the assembled 
revellers by the leg or the throat or the stomach, as 
the case may he. .Some are overwhelmed— some rush 
for succor to Sobriety, who calls t 'ure to help him. Ban- 
quet is condemned to death by the judge, Experience, and 
Diet is his executioner. The oldest -known English 
compositions of this kind are of the time of Henry AT; 
they are more elaborate and less interesting than the 
miracle plays. Moralities continued in fashion in Eng- 
land till the time of Elizabeth, and were there the im- 
mediate precursors of the regular drama. In France 
they were the precursors of the light play known as 
farce, which “may be reckoned a middle link between 
the extemporaneous effusions of the mimes and the le- 
gitimate drama” (Hallam, Lit. i, *2G [109]). And this 
seems the more natural result of the two. From such 
pieces as the one of which we give a synopsis above 
the step to farces was but a short one. Moralities could 
not long enchain a people on •whom refinement of satir- 
ical wit is generally thrown away. The mysteries no 
longer made them weep — it would be well to make 
them laugh, and farce was invented. In Germany, es- 
pecially in the Alpine districts, they were composed 
and acted by the peasants. These peasant-plays had 
less regularity in their dramatic form, were often inter- 
spersed with songs and processions, and in their union 
of simplicity with high - wrought feeling were most 
characteristic of a people in whom the religious and 
dramatic element are both so largely developed. In 
the early part of the sixteenth century they began to 
partake in some degree of the comic character which 
has been their frequent tendency; and thus, although 
designed at first for the religious instruction of the peo- 
ple, they had long before the Deformation so far departed 
from their original character as to be mixed up in many 
instances with buffoonery and irreverence, intentional 
or unintentional, and to be the means of inducing con- 
tempt rather than respect for the Church and religion. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the hostility of the 
Beforraers was what suppressed these popular exhibi- 
tions of sacred subjects. The fathers of the Deforma- 
tion showed no unfriendly feeling towards them. Lu- 
ther is reported to have said that they often did more 
good and produced more impression than sermons. The 
most direct encouragement was given to them by the 
founders of the Swedish Protestant Church, and bv the 
earlier Lutheran bishops, Swedish and Danish. The 
authorship of one drama of the kind is assigned to 
Grotius. In England, the greatest check they received 
was from the rise of the secular drama; yet they con- 
tinued to be occasionally performed in the times of 
.Tames I and Charles I, and it is well known that the 
first sketch of Milton’s Paradise Lost was a sacred dra- 
ma, in which the opening speech was Satan’s address to 
the sun. A degenerate relic of the miracle play may 
yet be traced in some remote districts of England, 
where the story of St. George, the dragon, and Beelze- 
bub is rudely represented by the peasantry. “In Spain," 
says Tick nor, “as late as 1810, something resembling a 
mystery of the earliest time was represented at A'aleneia 
during the shows of the Corpus Christi (eomp.Lamarca, 
Tentro de I ’alencia. 1810, p. 1 1\ This, I suppose, is the 
dramatic entertainment which Julius von Minutoli wit- 
nessed in the Feast of the Sacrament at A'aleneia in 
1853, and which he not only describes, but prints entire 
in the dialect of the country just as he heard it" ( /list, 
of Spanish Literature, iii, 347, foot-note'). In Mexico, 
too, the mysteries have been kept lip to this day. Thus 
Bayard Taylor, during his travels in that country, wit- 
nessed the performance of such a religious play. 

But though the mysteries may still continue to be 
performed in Homan Catholic countries, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that a Homan Catholic country struck the 
first blow for their extinction — this was done in the 
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Roman Catholic south of Germany, where these mira- the prinee-arehbishop of Salzburg condemning them, 
cle plays and mysteries had preserved most of their and prohibiting their performance on the ground of 
old religious character. They had begun to be tainted , their ludicrous mixture of the sacred and the profane, 
there, too, though only to a limited extent, with the , the frequent bad acting in the serious parts, the distrac- 
burlesque element, which had brought them into dis- tion of the lower orders from more edifying modes of 
repute elsewhere. In 179U a manifesto was issued by | instruction, and the scandal arising from the exposure 
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of sacred subjects to the ridicule of free-thinkers. This 
ecclesiastical denunciation was followed by vigorous 
measures on the part of the civil authorities in Aus- 
tria and Bavaria. One exception was made to the 
general suppression. In 1(533 the villagers of Oberam- 
mcrgau, in the Bavarian highlands, on the cessation 
of a plague which desolated the surrounding country, 
had vowed to perform every tenth year Christ’s pas- 
sion, out of gratitude, and as a means of religious in- 
struction — a vow which has ever since been regularly 
observed. The pleading of a deputation of Ammcrgau 
peasants with Max Joseph of Bavaria saved this mys- 
tery from a general condemnation, on condition of ev- 
erything that could offend good taste being expunged. 
It was then and afterwards somewhat remodelled, and 
is perhaps the only mystery or miracle play which has 
survived to the present day. The last performance took 
place in 1870 (see its photographic representation in the 
Album of the Passion-play of Ober- Ammcrgau, by J. P, 
Jackson, Loud, and Mun. 1873, 4to). The inhabitants 
of this secluded village, long noted for their skill in 
carving in wood and ivory, have a rare union of artistic 
cultivation with perfect simplicity. Their familiarity 
with sacred subjects is even beyond what is usual in the 
Alpine part of tiermany, and the spectacle seems still to 
be looked on with feelings much like those with which 
it was originally conceived. What would elsewhere ap- 
pear impious is to the Alpine peasants devout and edi- 
fying. The personator of Christ considers his part an 
act of religions worship; he and the other principal per- 
formers are said to be selected for their holy life, and 
consecrated to their work with prayer. The players, 
about live hundred in number, are exclusively the vil- 
lagers, who, though they have no artistic instruction ex- 
cept from the parish priest, act their parts with no little 
dramatic power, and a delicate appreciation of character. 
The Ncw-Tostamcnt narrative is strictly adhered to, 
the only legendary addition to it being the St. Veronica 
handkerchief. The acts alternate with tableaux from 
the Old Testament and choral odes. Many thousands 
of the peasantry are attracted by the spectacle from all 
parts of the Tyrol and Bavaria, among whom the same 
earnest and devout demeanor prevails as among the 
performers. The following are some of the principal 
scenes given by a late eye-witness: “l.The triumphal 
entry of Christ into Jerusalem; the children and people 
shouting ‘Hosanna!’ and strewing clothes and branch- 
es. This introduced the Saviour and the apostles, and 
formed in itself an admirable introduction to the whole. 
There were certainly no less than two hundred persons 
in the crowd, including seventy or eighty children. 2. 
The long and animated debates in the Sanhedrim, in- 
cluding the furious evidence of the expelled money- 
changers, and later the interview with Judas, when the 
contract was ratilied between him and the priests by 
the payment of the thirty pieces of silver. Nothing 
could be more characteristic, real, and unaffected than 
these. 3. The Last Supper, ami the washing of the 
apostles’ feet. Here the table was arranged on the 
model of the well-known picture of Leonardo da Vinci. 
4. All thcscenesin which Christ was brought successively 
before Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, and llcrod; the ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ (copied, it struck me, from Van Dyck), the 
scourging, etc. In some of these as many as two hun- 
dred and tiftv persons were at once on the scene — infu- 
riated mobs of priests, money-changers, Boman soldiers, 
etc. — and, violent as were the passions personified, there 
was not the least approach to rant, nor the slightest 
transgression into irreverence or improbability. In the 
course of these scenes a striking occurrence was the con- 
trast of Barabbas— a brutal and squalid tigurc — with 
the noble form and countenance of the sacred sufferer — 
the latter formed more after the model of those of Al- 
bert I Mirer than of any other painter; at least such was 
my impression. Both Dilate and Herod were admira- 
bly represented, but especially the former. 5. The 
whole long procession, at the slowest pace, from Pilate’s 


house to Golgotha ; our Lord and the thieves carrying 
their huge crosses: liis interview with his mother and 
the other women of Jerusalem. This contained the 
legendary' or traditional incideut of the wiping of 
Christ's face by Kt.Veronica; but there was no attempt 
to show the miraculous impression of the sacred coun- 
tenance on the handkerchief, which forms the point of 
the legend. C. The last dreadful scene — the uprearing 
of the three crosses with their living burdens, and all 
the cruel incidents of that most cruel and lingering 
death” (Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop . s. v.). Plays of an hum- 
ble description, from subjects in legendary or sacred his- 
tory, are not unfrcqucntly got up by the villagers around 
Innspruck, which show a certain rude dramatic talent, 
though not comparable to what is exhibited at Ammer- 
gau. Girls very generally represent both the male and 
female characters. See, besides the authorities quoted 
in the article, Onesime le Boy, Etudes sur Its Myst'eres 
(Paris, 1837, 8vo), cli. i; Edelstand du Meril, Oriyines 
du Theatre moderne (Paris, 1843, 8vo) ; AY right, Early 
Mysteries, etc. (Lond. 1838, 8vo) ; Collier, llist. of Enyl. 
Dramat. Poetry ; Magnin, Les Oriyims du Theatre mo- 
deme (Paris, 1838) ; Dovrient, Cesvhichte d. Echauspiel- 
knnst (Leipsic, 1848) ; Hone, Enylish Mysteries (Lond. 
1823) ; Marriott, Enylish Miracle-plays (Basle, 185G). 
For monographs, see Volbeding, Index Proyranmulum, 
p. 172. 

Mystery (ju vanjpioii), a term employed in the Bi- 
ble (N. T.), as well as in some of the pagan religions, to 
denote a revealed secret. See Gros.-mann, J)e Judteo- 
rum arcaui disciplina [see Essex es] (Lips. 1833-4): 
and on the Christian “secret discipline,” the mono- 
graphs cited by Volbeding, Index Proyramm. j). 138 sq. 

I. Etymoloyy of the Word. — Some have thought to 
derive the Greek pvo7i]ptov. from which the English 
mystery is plainly a transfer, from a Hebrew source, but 
sound philology forbids this. It is clearly' a derivation, 
through pvaryc, an initiated person, from pvuacai, to 
initiate, and thus ultimately' from pva>,to close the eyes 
or mouth, i. e. to keep a secret. The derivative pvori)- 

i piov had always a reference to secrets of a reliyious 
character, and this sense is retained in the Bible. 

II. Payan Mysteries in general. — These were ceremo- 
nies in which only' the initiated could participate. The 
practice may be obscurely traced to the early Orient, in 
the rites of Isis (q. v.) and Osiris (q. v.) in Egypt, in the 
Milhraic solemnities of Persia, and in the Greek festi- 
vals connected with the worship of Bacchus and Cy- 
bele, and may' be even faintly recognised in our day' in 
the ceremonies of freemasonry. They consisted in gen- 
eral of rites of purification and expiation, of sacrifices 
and processions, of ecstatic or orgiastic songs and dances, 
of nocturnal festivals fit to impress the imagination, 
and of spectacles designed to excite the most diverse 
emotions — terror and trust, sorrow and joy, hope and 
despair. The celebration was chictly by symbolical 
acts and spectacles; yet sacred mystical words, formu- 
las, fragments of liturgies, or hymns, were also em- 
ployed. There were likewise certain objects with which 
occult meanings that were imparted to the initiated 
were associated, or which were used in the various cer- 
emonies in the ascending scale of initiation. The sacred 
phrases, the diroppura, concerning which silence was 
imposed, were themselves symbolical legends, and prob- 
ably not statements of speculative truths. The most 
diverse theories have been suggested concerning the 
origin, nature, and significance of the Hellenic myste- 
ries. As Sehbnemann remarks ( tiriechische A Iterthiinu r, 
3d cd., Berlin, 1873), the very fact that it was not per- 
mitted to reveal to the uninitiated wherein these cults 
consisted, what were the rites peculiar to them, for what 
the gods were invoked, or what were the names of the 
divinities worshipped, has been the cause of our ex- 
tremely incomplete information in regard to them. 

The oldest of the Hellenic mysteries are believed to 
be the Caltiric, in Samothrace and Lemnos, which were 
renowned through the whole period of pagan antiquity. 
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Though they were only less august than the Eleusinian, 
nothing is certain concerning them, and even the names 
of the divinities are known to us only by the profana- 
tion of Manaseas. (See below.) The Eleusinian were 
the most venerable of the mysteries. “ Happy,” says 
Pindar, “ is he who has beheld them, and descends be- 
neath the hollow earth ; lie knows the end, he knows 
the divine origin of life.” They composed a long series 
of ceremonies, concluding with complete initiation or 
perfection. The fundamental legend on which the rit- 
ual seems to have been based was the search of the 
goddess Demeter, or Ceres, for her daughter Proserpine, 
her sorrows and her joys, her descent into Hades, and 
her return into the realm of light. The rites were 
thought to prefigure the scenes of a future life. The 
same symbol was the foundation of the Thesmophoria, 
which were celebrated exclusively by married women, 
rendering it probable that initiation was designed to 
protect against the dangers of childbirth. (See below.) 
The Orphic and Dionysiac mysteries seem to have de- 
signed a reformation of the popular religion. Founded 
upon the worship of the Thracian Dionysus, or Bac- , 
chus, they tended to ascetic rather than orgiastic prac- ! 
tices. Other mysteries were those of Zens, or Jupiter, 
in Crete; of Hera, or Juno, in Argolis; of Athene, or 
Minerva, in Athens; of Artemis, or Diana, in Arcadia; 
of Hector in iEgina, and of lthea in Phrygia. The 
worship of the last, under different names, prevailed in 
divers forms and places in Greece and the East, and 
was associated with the orgiastic rites of the Corybantes. 

More important were the Persian mysteries of Mith- 
ra, which appeared in Rome about the beginning of the 
2d century of the Christian tera. They were propagated 
by Chakkean and Syrian priests. The austerity of the 
doctrine, the real perils of initiation which neophytes 
were obliged to encounter, the title of soldier of Mithra 
which was bestowed on them, and the crowns which 
were offered them after the combats preceding every 
grade of advancement, were among the peculiarities 
which gave to these rites a military and bellicose char- 
acter; and Roman soldiers eagerly sought initiation 
into them. The fundamental dogma of the Mithraic 
doctrine w r as the transmigration of souls under the in- 
fluence of the seven planets, over whose operations 
Mithra presided. The whole fraternity of the initiated 
was divided into seven classes or grades, which were 
named successively soldiers, lions, hytenas, etc., after an- 
imals sacred to Mithra. The sacrifice of the bull was 
characteristic of his worship. On the monuments which 
have been found in Italy, the Tyrol, and other parts of 
Europe, inscribed Deo Mithrce Soli Invieto, Mithra is 
usually represented as a young man in a flowing robe, 
surrounded with mystical figures, seated on a bull, which 
he is pressing down, or into which he is plunging the 
sacrificial knife. A dog, a serpent, a scorpion, and a 
lion are arranged near him. Nothing is certain con- 
cerning the signification of this scene. After the adop- 
tion of some of the ideas connected with other religious 
systems, as those of the Alexandrian Serapis, the Syr- 
ian Baal, and the Greek Apollo, the Mithra worship 
disappeared in the 5th or 6th century. See Mithra. 

See Creuzer, Symbolik Mythologie (1810-12), trans- 
lated into French, with elaborate annotations, by Guig- 
niant and others (1825-36) : Sainte-Croix, Recherches 
historiques et critiques sur les Mysteres du Payanisme , 
edited by Sylvestre de Sacy (1317) ; Seel, Die Mithra-Ge- 
heimnisse wah rend der vor- und christ lichen Zeit (1823) ; 
Limbourg- Brouwer, Hist, de la Civilization morale et 
reliyieuse des Grecs (1833-41); Lajard, Recherches sur 
le Culte public et les Mysteres de Mithra (1847-8) ; Mau- 
ry, Hist, des Religions de la Grece antique (1857); Prel- 
lcr, Romische Mythologie (2d ed. 1865); and Griechische , 
Mythologie (3d ed. 1872); Enfield, Hist, of Philosophy, i 
p. 20, 30, 50, 65; Fuffendorf, Religio gentilium arcana > 
(Lips. 1772); Osiandcr, De mysteriis Eleusiniis (Stutt- ; 
gard, 1808) ; Ousvarolf, Sur les mysteres d' Eleusis (Paris, 
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III. The Grecian Mysteries in particular. — These 
mysteries certainly were always secret ; but all Greeks, 
without distinction of rank or education — nay, perhaps 
even slaves — might be initiated (pvtioSai ) ; such was 
the case, for instance, in the Eleusinian mysteries. It 
is the remark of Josephus that “the principal doctrines 
of each nation’s religion were made known, among 
heathens, only to a chosen few, but among the Jews 
to the people no less than to the priests.” It appears 
that in many of these mysteries certain emblems o r 
symbols (thence called themselves mysteries) were 
displayed either to the initiated, in the course of their 
training, or to the people ; and that the explanation of 
these to the initiated was the mode in which they 
were instructed. 

The names by which mysteries or mystic festivals 
were designated in Greece are pvargpia, reXtrai, or 
upyia. The name upyia (from topya) originally sig- 
nified only sacrifices accompanied by certain ceremo- 
nies, but it was afterwards applied especially to the cere- 
monies observed in the worship of Bacchus, and at a 
1 still later period to mysteries in general. T tXtri] sig- 
nifies, in general, a religious festival, but more particu- 
larly a lustration or ceremony performed in order to 
avert some calamity, either public or private. Mvimj- 
pio v signifies, properly speaking, the secret part of the 
worship; but it was also used in the same sense as rt- 
Xert], and for mystic worship in general. 

These mysteries in brief may be defined as sacrifices 
and ceremonies which took place at night or in secret 
within some sanctuary, which the uninitiated were not 
allowed to enter. What was essential to them were 
objects of worship, sacred utensils, and traditions with 
their interpretation, which were withheld from all per- 
sons not initiated. 

The most celebrated mysteries in Greece tvere of three 
kinds, chiefly those of Samothrace and Eleusis, which 
may be briefly described as follows : 

1. The Cabiria (icafitipia) were mysteries, festivals, 
and orgies solemnized in all places in which the Pelas- 
gian Cabiri were worshipped, but especially in Samo- 
thrace, Imbros, Lemnos, Thebes, Anthedon, Pergamus, 
and Berytus. Little is known respecting the rites ob- 
served in these mysteries, as no one was allowed to di- 
vulge them. The most celebrated were those of the 
island of Samothrace, which, if we may judge from those 
of Lemnos, were solemnized every year, and lasted for 
nine days. Persons on their admission seem to have 
undergone a sort of examination respecting the life 
they had led hitherto, and were then purified of all 
their crimes, even if they had committed murder. 

2. The Thesmophoria (2rt<rpo<p6pia) were a great fes- 
tival and mysteries, celebrated in honor of Ceres in va- 
rious parts of Greece, and only by women, though some 
ceremonies were also performed by maidens. It was 
intended to commemorate the introduction of the laws 
and regulations of civilized life, which was universally 
ascribed to Ceres. The Attic thesmophoria probably 
lasted only three days, and began on the 11th of Py- 
anepsion, which day was called dvocog or tcdSoiHog, be- 
cause the solemnities were opened by the women with 
a procession from Athens to Eleusis. In this proces- 
sion they carried on their heads sacred laws ( vopipoi 
/3i/3Xoi or S’fff/toi), the introduction of which was as- 
cribed to Ceres ( QtopoQopog ), and other symbols of 
civilized life. The women spent the night at Eleusis 
in celebrating the mysteries of the goddess. The sec- 
ond day, called vijareia, was a day of mourning, during 
which the women sat on the ground around the statue 
of Ceres, and took no other food than cakes made of 
sesame and honey. On this day no meetings either of 
the senate or the people were held. It was probably in 
the afternoon of this day that the women held a pro- 
cession at Athens, in which they walked barefooted be- 
hind a wagon, upon which baskets with mystical sym- 
bols were conveyed to the thesmophorion. The third 
day, called naXXiytvtia, from the circumstance that 
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Ceres was invoked under this name, was a day of mer- 
riment and raillery among the women themselves, in 
commemoration of Iambe, who was said to have made 
the goddess smile during her grief. 

3. But far more important, so much so indeed as al- 
most to monopolize the terra “ mystery” among the 
Creeks, were the JAtusiuian mysteries (tXfutni'io), a 
festival and mysteries, originally celebrated only at 
Eleusis in Attica, in honor of Ceres and Proserpina. 
The Eleusinian mysteries, or the mysteries, as they 
were sometimes called, were the holiest and most ven- 
erable of all that were celebrated in Creece, Various 
traditions were current among the Creeks respecting 
the author of these mysteries; for, while some consid- 
ered Eumolpus or Musants to be their founder, others 
stated that they had been introduced from Egypt by 
Erechtheus, who at a time of scarcity provided his 
country with corn from Egypt, and imported from the 
same quarter the sacred rites and mysteries of Elousis. 
A third tradition attributed the institution to Ceres 
herself, who, when wandering about in search of her 
daughter, Proserpina, was believed to have come to 
Attica, in the reign of Erechtheus, to have supplied its 
inhabitants with corn, and to have instituted the mys- 
teries at Eleusis. This last opinion seems to have 
been the most common among the ancients, and in sub- 
sequent times a stone was shown near the well Cal- 
lichorus at Eleusis on which the goddess, overwhelmed 
with grief and fatigue, was believed to have rested on 
her arrival in Attica. All the accounts and allusions 
in ancient writers seem to warrant the conclusion that 
the legends concerning the introduction of the Eleu- 
sinia arc descriptions of a period when the inhabitants 
of Attica were becoming acquainted with the bent tits 
of agriculture and of a regularly constituted form of 
society. In the reign of Erechtheus a war is said to 
have broken out between the Athenians and Elcusin- 
ians; and when the latter were defeated, they ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of Athens in everything 
except the mysteries, which they wished to conduct 
and regulate for themselves. Thus the superinten- 
dence remained with the descendants of Eumolpus. 
the daughters of the Eleusinian king Coleus, and a 
third class of priests, the Cervees, who seem likewise 
to have been connected with the family of Eumolpus, 
though they themselves traced their origin to Mer- 
cury and Aglanros. At the time when the local gov- 
ernments of the several townships of Attica were con- 
centrated at Athens, the capital became also the centre 
of religion, and several deities who had hitherto only 
enjoyed a local worship were now raised to the rank of 
national gods. This seems also to have been the case 
with the Eleusinian goddess, for in the reign of Theseus 
we find mention of a temple at Athens called Eleusin- 
ian. probably the new and national sanctuary of ('ores, 
llcr priests and priestpsses now became naturally at- 
tached to the national temple of the capital, though 
her original place of worship at Eleusis, with which so 
many sacred associations were connected, still retained 
its importance and its special share in the celebration 
of the national solemnities. 

We must distinguish between the greater Elcusinia, 
which were celebrated at Athens and Eleusis, and the 
lesser, which were held at Agne on the Ilissus. The 
lesser Elcusinia were only a preparation (irpoKa^apeirj 
or Trpoayvtvair) for the real mysteries. They were 
held every year in the month of Ant best erion, and, ac- 
cording to some accounts, in honor of Proserpina alone. 
Those who were initiated in them bore the name of 
Mysttc (ftvorari, and had to wait at least another year 
before they could he admitted to the great mysteries. 
The principal rites of this lirst stage of initiation con- 
sisted in the sacrifice of a sow, which the mystic seem 
to have first washed in the ('ant liarus, and in the puri- 
fication by a priest, who bore the name of J/ydrtmus 
(Ycpain'n). The mystic had also taken an oath of se- ! 
crecy, which was administered to them by the Mystu- | 


ffoyus (pvarayioyor, also called itpotpavrrjQ or 7 rpo 0 i;- 
ri)c), and they received some kind of preparatory in- 
struction, which enabled them afterwards to understand 
the mysteries that were revealed to them in the great 
Eleusinia. 

The great mysteries were celebrated every year in 
the month of Boedromion during nine days, from the 
15th to the 23d, both at Athens and Eleusis. The 
initiated were called t7ro7rroi or tyvpot. On the first 
day those who had been initiated in the lesser Eleu- 
sinia assembled at Athens. On the second day the 
mystic went in solemn procession to the sea -coast, 
where they underwent a purification. Of the third 
day scarcely any thing is known with certainty; we 
are only told that it was a day of fasting, and that in 
the evening a frugal meal was taken, which consisted of 
cakes made of sesame and honey. On the fourth day 
the jeaXncoe svlcotof seems to have taken place. This 
was a procession with a basket containing pomegranates 
and poppy -seeds; it was carried on a wagon drawn 
by oxen, and women followed with small mystic cases 
in their hands. On the fifth day, which appears to 
have been called the torch day (>/ t<Lv XaftTraiwv 
y)pipa), the mystic, led by the C( t icov\or, went in the 
evening with torches to the temple of Ceres at Eleusis, 
where they seem to have remained during the follow- 
ing night. This rite was probably a symbolical repre- 
sentation of Cores wandering about in search of Pro- 
serpina. The sixth day, called laeehus, was the most 
solemn of all. The statue of lacchus. son of Ceres, 
adorned with a garland of myrtle and bearing a torch 
in his hand, was carried along the sacred road amid 
joyous shouts and songs, from the Ceramicus to Eleusis. 
This solemn procession was accompanied by great num- 
bers of followers and spectators. During the night 
from the sixth to the seventh day the mystac remained 
at Eleusis, and were initiated into the last mysteries 
(iiroTTTtUt). Those who were neither tjrojr-oi nor 
pharai were sent away by a herald. The mystic now 
repeated the oath of secrecy which had been adminis- 
tered to them at the lesser Eleusinia. underwent a new 
purification, and then they were led by the mystagogus 
in the darkness of night into the lighted interior of the 
sanctuary (quorayuiyut), and were allowed to see (norc- 
ipta) what none except the cpoptie ever beheld. The 
awful and horrible manner in which the initiation is de- 
scribed hv later, especially Christian writers, sieins 
partly to proceed from their ignorance of its real char- 
acter, partly from their horror of and aversion to these 
pagan rites. The more ancient writers always ab- 
stained from entering upon any description of the sub- 
ject. Each individual, after his initiation, is said to 
have been dismissed by the words KoyZ, Cp-a%, in or- 
der to make room for oilier mystic. 

On the seventh day the initiated returned to Athens 
amid various kinds of raillery and jests, especially at 
the bridge over the Ccphisus, where they sat down to 
rest, and poured forth their ridicule on those who pass- 
ed by. lienee the words ynprpiZm- and yt^vpiapiir. 
These aKtopfiara seem, like the procession with torches 
to Eleusis, to have been dramatical and symbolical rep- 
resentations of the jests by which, according to the an- 
cient legend, Iambe or Baubo had dispelled the grief of 
the goddess and made her smile. We may here ob- 
serve that probably the whole history of Ceres and 
Proserpina was in some way or other symbolically rep- 
resented at the Eleusinia. The eighth day, called 
F.puhmria (’line avput), was a kind of additional day 
for those who by some accident had come too late, or 
had been prevented from being initiated on the sixth 
day. It was said to have been added to the original 
number of days when .Eseiilapins, coming over from 
Epidaurus to he initiated, arrived too bite, and the 
Athenians, not to disappoint the god, added an eighth 
day. The ninth and last day bore the name of — Xr//<c- 
\o«i, from a peculiar kind of vessel called 7r\t)po\oi), 
which is described as a small kind of <c<J ri-Xof. Two 
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of these vessels were on this day filled with water or 
wine, and the contents of the one thrown to the east, 
and those of the other to the west, while those who 
performed this rite uttered some mystical words. 

The Eleusinian mysteries long survived the inde- 
pendence of Greece. Attempts to suppress them were 
made by the emperor Valentinian; but he met with 
strong opposition, and they seem to have continued 
down to the time of the elder Theodosius. 

Respecting the secret doctrines which were revealed 
in them to the initiated, nothing certain is known. 
The general belief of the ancients was that they open- 
ed to man a comforting prospect of a future state. 
But this feature does not seem to have been originally 
connected with these mysteries, and was probably add- 
ed to them at the period which followed the opening 
of a regular intercourse between Greece and Egypt, 
when some of the speculative doctrines of the latter 
country and of the East may have been introduced 
into the mysteries, and hallowed by the names of the 
venerable bards of the mythical age. This supposition 
would also account, in some measure, for the legend of 
their introduction from Egypt (Smith, Diet, of Class. 
A ntiq. s. v.). It does seem, indeed, as if the vague specu- 
lations of modem times on the subject were an echo of 
the manifold interpretations of the various acts of the 
mysteries given by the priests to the inquiring dis- 
ciple — according to the lights of the former or the lat- 
ter. Some investigators, themselves not entirely free 
from certain mystic influences (like Creuzer and others), 
have held them to have been a kind of misty orb around 
a kernel of pure light, the bright rays of which were too 
strong for the eyes of the multitude ; that, in fact, they 
hid under an outward garb of mummery a certain por- 
tion of the real and eternal truth of religion, the knowl- 
edge of which had been derived from some primeval, 
or, perhaps, the Mosaic revelation ; if it could not be 
traced to certain (or uncertain) Egyptian, Indian, or 
generally Eastern sources. To this kind of hazy talk, 
however (which we only mention because it is still re- 
peated every now and then), the real and thorough in- 
vestigations begun by Lobeck, and still pursued by 
many competent scholars in our own day, have, or 
ought to have, put an end. There cannot be any- 
thing more alien to the whole spirit of Greek and 
Roman antiquity than a hiding of abstract truths and 
occult wisdom under rites and formulas, songs and 
dances; and, in fact, the mysteries were anything but 
exclusive, either with respect to sex, age, or rank, in 
point of initiation. It was only the speculative ten- 
dency of later times, when Polytheism was on thew’ane, 
that tried to symbolize and allegorize these obscure 
and partly imported ceremonies, the bulk of which had 
undoubtedly sprung from the midst of the Pelasgian 
tribes themselves in prehistoric times, and which were 
intended to represent and to celebrate certain natural 
phenomena in the visible creation. There is certain- 
ly no reason to deny that some more refined minds may 
at a very early period have endeavored to impart a 
higher sense to these wondrous performances ; but 
these can only be considered as solitary instances. 
The very fact of their having to be put down in later 
days as public nuisances in Rome herself speaks vol- 
umes against the occult wisdom inculcated in secret 
assemblies of men and women (Chambers, Cyclop, s. v.). 

IV. Biblical Use of the Term “Mystery." — A most un- 
scriptural and dangerous sense is too often put upon the 
w r ord, as if it meant something absolutely unintelligible 
and incomprehensible; whereas in every' instance in 
which it occurs in the Sept, or New Testament it is 
applied to something which is revealed, declared, ex- 
plained, spoken, or which may' be known or understood. 
1. It is sometimes used to denote the meaning of a 
symbolical representation, whether addressed to the 
mind by a parable, allegory', etc., or to the eye by' a vis- 
ion, etc. Thus our Lord, having delivered to the mul- 
titude the parable of the sower (Matt, xiii, 3-9), when 


■ the disciples asked him (ver. 10) why he spoke to them 
| in parables, replied, “ Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but unto them 
which are without it is not given” (Mark iv, 11); 
“Therefore I speak to them in parables” (Matt, xiii, 
13) ; “ But your eyes see, and y r our ears understand” 
(ver. 16): here our Lord applies the term mysteries to 
the moral truths couched under that parable, that is, to 
its figurative meaning. Again, the my'stery or symbol- 
ical vision of the “ seven stars and of the seven golden 
candlesticks” (Rev. i, 12, 16) is explained to mean “ the 
angels of the seven churches of Asia, and the seven 
churches themselves” (ver. 20). Likewise the mystery 
or symbolical representation “of the woman upon a 
scarlet-colored beast” (Rev. xvii, 3-6) is explained, “ I 
will tell thee the mystery' of the woman,” etc. (xvii, 
7). When St. l’aul, speaking of marriage, says “this is 
a great mystery” (Eph. v, 32), lie evidently' treats the 
original institution of marriage as affording a figurative 
representation of the union between Christ and the 
Church (Campbell, Dissert, p. 10, pt. iii, § 9). 2. The 

word is also used to denote anything whatever which is 
hidden or concealed, till it is explained. The Sept, 
uses it to express “H, a secret (Dan. ii, 18, 19, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 47 ; iv, 6), in relation to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
which was a secret till Daniel explained it, and even from 
the king himself, for he had totally forgotten it (ver. 5, 9). 
Thus the word is used in the New Testament to denote 
those doctrines of Christianity', general or particular, 
which the Jews and the world at large did not under- 
stand till they were revealed by Christ and his apostles: 
“ Great is the my'stery of godliness,” i. c. the Christian re- 
ligion (1 Tim. iii, 16), the chief parts of which the apostle 
instantly' proceeds to adduce — “ God was manifest in the 
flesh, justified by' the Spirit, seen of angels,” etc. — facts 
which had not entered into the heart of man (1 Cor. ii, 
9) until God visibly' accomplished them, and revealed 
them to the apostles by' inspiration (ver. 10). The 
apostle is generally thought here to compare the Gospel 
with the greater Elcusiiiian mysteries (for which see 
Diod. Sic. iv, 25; Dem. xxix, ult. Xen. //. G. i, 4, 14 ; or 
Leland’s Adcantuye and Necessity of the Christian Reve- 
lation, pt. i, ch. viii, ix; or Macknight’s Preface to the 
Ephesians, § 7). Thus also the Gospel in general is 
called “ the mystery of the faith,” which it was requisite 
the deacons should “ hold with a pure conscience” (1 
Tim. iii, 9), and “ the mystery which from the beginning 
of the world had been hid with God, but which was now 
made known through means of the church” (Eph. iii, 9) ; 
the mystery of the Gospel which St. Paul desired “ to 
make known” (Eph. vi, 19) ; “ the mystery' of God, and 
of the Father, and of Christ,” to the full apprehension or 
understanding of which (rather than “ the acknowledg- 
ment”) he prayed that the Colossians might come (Col. 
ii, 2; comp, the use of the word tTriyi’waiQ, 1 Tim. ii, 4; 
2 Tim. iii, 7) ; which he desired the Colossians to pray 
that God would enable himself and his fellow-apostles 
“to speak and to make manifest” (Col. iv, 3, 4) ; which 
he calls “the revelation of the mystery that was kept 
secret since the world began, but now is made manifest 
and known to all nations” (Rom. xvi, 25) ; which, he 
say's, “ we speak” (Cor. ii, 7), and of which the apostles 
were “ stewards” (1 Cor. iv, l). The same word is used 
respecting certain particular doctrines of the Gospel, as, 
for instance, “the partial and temporary blindness of 
Israel,” of which mystery “ the apostle would not have 
Christians” ignorant (Rom. xi, 25), and which he ex- 
plains (ver. 25-32). He styles the calling of the Gen- 
tiles “a my'stery' which in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as it is now' revealed unto 
the holy' apostles and prophets by' the Spirit” (Eph. iii, 
4-6; comp, i, 9, 10, etc.). To this class we refer the 
well-known phrase, “Behold, I show' you a mysterv (1 
Cor. xv, 51) : we shall all be changed ;” and then follows 
an explanation of the change (ver. 51-55). Even in 
the case of a man speaking in an unknown tongue, in 
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the absence of an interpreter, and when, therefore, no 
man understood him, although ‘‘by the Spirit he was 
speaking mysteries,” yet the apostle supposes that the 
man so doing himself understood what he said (1 Cor. 
xiv, 2-4). In the prophetic portion of his writings, 
“concerning the mystery of iniquity’’ (2 Thess. ii, 7), lie 
speaks of it as being ultimately “ revealed” (vcr. 8). (.See 
below.) Josephus applies nearly the same phrase, pv- 
ari)piot> Katrine, a mystery of wickedness, to Antipatcr’s 
crafty conduct to ensnare and destroy his brother Alexan- 
der ( I Fur, i, 24, 1); and to complete the proof that the 
word “ mystery” is used in the sense of knowuble secrets, 
we add the words, “ Though I understand all mysteries" 
(1 Cor. xiii, 2). The Greeks used the word in the same 
way. Thus Menander, pvort'iptov gov pi) Kardwiig r<y 
(pi\(ji, “ Tell not your secret to a friend” (p. 274, line G71, 
ed. Clcrici). Even when they apply the term to the 
greater and lesser Eleusinian mysteries, they are still 
mysteries into which a person might be initiated, when 
they would, of course, cease to be mysteries to him. The 
word is used in the same sense throughout the Apocry- 
pha as in the Sept, and New’ Testament (Tobit xii, 7; 
Judith ii, 2 ; Ecelus. xxii, 22 ; xxvii, 1G, 17, 21 ; 2 Macc. 
xiii, 21); it is applied to divine or sacred mysteries 
(Wisd. ii, 33 ; vi, 22), and to the ceremonies of false 
religions (Wisd. xiv, 15, 23). — Kitto, Cyclop, s. v. Sec 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 13G7. p. 1!'G ; Whately, St. Paul, 
p. 17G; Contemp. Iter. Jan. INGS.p. 1S2. 

V. Ecclesiastical Use of the Term. — The word “mys- 
teries” is repeatedly applied to the Lord’s Supper by 
Chrysostom. The cueharist was the last and the high- 
est point of the secret discipline [see Akcani Disci- 
I’U.na] ; and the name which it received on this ac- 
count was retained so long as the superstitious doctrine 
of the miraculous presence of the body and blood of 
Christ gained ground, liy the usage of the Christian 
Church it denotes the inscrutable union in the sacra- 
ment of the inward and spiritual grace with the out- 
ward and visible sign. In the early Church the term 
derived a still greater force from the secrecy w hich was 
observed in the administration of those ordinances. See 
Sacrament. 

MYSTEBY OF INIQUITY (to pvnrpptov rgg a'ro- 
yiac), an expression that occurs in Paul’s description of 
the workings of an antichrist ian power in his own day 
(1 Thess. ii, 7), and the meaning of which is not clear. 
The attributive yeuitire ( uropiag ) docs not seem to be 
that of the agent (Thcodoret), nor that of apposition 
(Liinemann and Alford), but simply of definition, or of 
the characterizing quality, i. e. the mystery of which 
the characterizing feature, or the active principle, was 
dvapia, or lawlessness — the antithesis of order and le- 
gality. This “ mystery of iniquity” was no personality, 
i. e. Antichrist, or any real or assumed type of Anti- 
christ (as Chrysostom), but all that mass of uncom- 
bined and, so to speak, unorganized lawlessness which, 
though as yet seen only in detail and not revealed in its 
true proportions, was even then {tfi]) aggregating and 
energizing, and would eventually (ti> Tip iavTor tcatpw) 
lind its complete development and organization in the 
person and power of Antichrist (Ellicott, note ad lot*.). 
See Antichrist. 

Mystic Veils (<ip<pi$vpa, a folding door, because 
they opened in the middle) were hanging veils used in 
Eastern churches to conceal the chancel from the cate- 
chumens and unbelievers. They were also designed to 
conceal the cueharist at the time of consecration. As 
Christian churches were constructed after the type of 
the Jewish Temple, the uprfiiSvpa represents the veil 
which separated the holy of holies from other parts of 
the Temple. 

Mystical interpret ation, otherwise termed spir- 
itual, jiguratire, is either tropological or analogical, i. e. 
according to it words having a distinct literal sense 
receive either a moral or heavenly reference. Some in- 
clude the allegorical under the mystical. The mystical 


differs from the literal sense in this, that the meaning 
cannot at once he derived from the words; but the lit- 
eral sense being assumed from it, and from the things 
signified by it, the meaning wrapped up in the words 
is disclosed. — Blunt, Diet. Doct. and Ilistor. Thenl. For 
example, “ Babylon” signifies literally a city of Chal- 
dsea, the habitation of kings who persecuted the He- 
brews, and who were overwhelmed in idolatry and 
wickedness. But John, in the Bevelation, gives the 
name of Babylon, mystically, to the city of Borne. So 
“Jerusalem” is literally a city of Jmhea, but mystically 
the heavenly Jerusalem, the habitation of the saints, etc. 
The “serpent” is literally or naturally a venomous rep- 
tile, but mystically the devil, the old serpent, etc. — Cal- 
met. See Interpretation. 

Mystical Pantheism. See Pantheism. 

Mystical Table, a name applied by Chrysostom 
to the communion-table (q.v.). 

Mystical Theism. See Theism. 

Mysticism (Gr. pvariKov’), according to the strict 
meaning of the word, signifies a special knowledge and 
understanding of the mysteries from which the un- 
initiated are excluded. “Mysticism,” says Cousin, “is 
the belief that God may be known face to face, without 
anything intermediate. It is a yielding to the senti- 
ment awakened by the idea of the Infinite, and a sum- 
ming up of all knowledge and all duty in the contem- 
plation and love of him” {Hist, de la Philos. 1st ser. vol. 
ii, lc^on 9, 10). Mysticism, therefore, properly defined, 
is the science of the supernatural state of the human soul 
manifested in the body and in the order of visible things 
by equally supernatural effects. “Mysticism,” as one 
has well said, “ despairs of the regular process of science; 
it believes that we may attain directly, without the aid 
of the senses or reason, and by an immediate intuition, 
to the real and absolute principle of all truth, God. It 
finds God either in nature, and lienee a physical and 
naturalistic mysticism ; or in the soul, and hence a 
moral and metaphysical mysticism.” Thus mysticism 
should be divided into two distinct branches: esoter- 
ic, or inner mysticism, and exoteric, or outward mys- 
ticism. The first is the study of this supernatural 
state of the human soul, such as it has been described 
by saints and mystics. The obscure, unintelligible, 
and even absurd descriptions given by Mystics of these 
phenomena, reproduced even by modern theological 
writers, make mysticism synonymous with quietism 
(q.v.), and all forms of fanaticism and enthusiasm, etc. 
Tims, Bretsclmeider says, “Mysticism is the belief 
in a continuous, immediate action of God on the soul, 
produced bv special religious exercises, the effect of 
which is to enlighten, sanctify, and strengthen the 
soul. It is therefore the faith in an inward light, the 
neglect of the written revelation, continence, contem- 
plation, etc.” Wegscheider considers enthusiasm as a 
branch of mysticism, differing only in degree from fa- 
naticism: “Oinnino mysticisrnum pro? sc ferre dicimtur 
ii, qui ncgleetis aut repudiates same rationis legibus 
sensibus nerioribus et phantasuc ludihriis in religionc 
descrilienda et eolenda indulgentes immediatam qnan- 
dam rerum divinaruin pereeptionem jaetant. Mysticis- 
nius hand raro nbit in fanaticum errorem.” According 
to llase, the common and principal defect of mysticism 
is its rejection from the domain of religious life of all 
human knowledge and general laws, by which indeed 
it does not lose its intensity of feeling, but its liberty, 
and, becoming liable to every kind of error, is gradually 
more inclined to superstition. Under the influence of 
the strange fancies of the imagination, it leads to en- 
thusiasm; under that of a strong will, to fanaticism; 
and under that of the recognition of a spiritual sphere, 
apart from the medium of human experimental knowl- 
edge. to theosophy. The writers of the rationalistic 
period give ample evidence of the confusion often made 
between mysticism and pietism. This error has in 
modern times been corrected, especially by the efforts 
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of Nitzsch, in his System d. christlichen Lehre. Mys- 
ticism, then, in the objective sense, is the divine ele- 
ment imparted to man by external or internal com- 
munication (for instance, in the sacraments), and in the 
subjective sense it is special experience, visions, etc., 
subject to particular conditions and processes; for al- 
though man is by nature susceptible of and intended for 
the reception of divine communications, yet a certain 
conduct, sometimes an ascetic self-renouncement, an ab- 
straction of partly the sensual and partly the spiritual 
identity, is requisite in order to render us capable of 
receiving and understanding these supernatural com- 
munications in this natural state of existence. It fol- 
lows that, strictly speaking, every religious person, as 
such, is a Mystic, etc. Says Mill, “ Whether in the Yedas, 
in the Platonists, or in the Hegelians, mysticism is 
neither more nor less than ascribing objective existence 
to the subjective creations of our own faculties, to ideas 
or feelings of the mind ; and believing that, by retaining 
and contemplating those ideas of its own making, it can 
read in them what takes place in the world without” 
(Logic, bk. v, ch. iii, § 5). The inner life of religion is 
always mystical. Mysticism is a one-sided manifesta- 
tion of this force. Sack also, in his Polemik (p. 288), 
considers true mysticism as the inner portion of the 
Christian spiritual life, and fanatical mysticism as an 
exaggeration and a misconception of the reasonable 
views of the Church. We concede that mysticism in 
the proper sense, as the immediate life of the very es- 
sence of religion, is to be found in the mystery of revela- 
tion, and is in so far the very truth of religion. The 
soul's yearning for the invisible finds the object of its 
aspiration in a sacramental union with objects of its de- 
sire. Jacob’s realization of the divine presence at Bethel 
was as the mystic ladder of communication on which 
the angels of God passed to and lro between earth and 
heaven. By a deeper generalization, Solomon saw in 
the wisdom of God the bond of union that connects the 
spirit of the universe with the Spirit of God. The re- 
ligious idea had at that early date its obverse side of 
mystic impress. In the cognate theology of St. John 
the Word is the middle term between earth and heaven, 
and being God from the beginning, he is still the Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
Hence the mystic principle is inseparable from true re- 
ligion, so far as it sets the Invisible before the eye of 
faith and enables the soul to anticipate the future for 
which it was created. Hence, also, the less true forms 
of religion have one and all embodied the mystic prin- 
ciple as involving the very essence of religion. Thera- 
peutic contemplation was the obverse of Mosaic ordi- 
nance; the Cabala refined upon the Talmud; and Per- 
sian Sufism is as the spirit of which the Koran is the 
letter. In the Church of the 6th century the pseudo- 
Dionysian mysticism was a reaction upon the dogmatic 
ruling forced upon the Church by heresy; much as the 
mysticism of the Alombrados, or Illuminati, of Spain 
in the 16th century was called forth by the rigid ortho- 
doxy of the Inquisition, and Jansenistic and Quietistic 
tenets by Jesuitism. Mysticism has been the most 
usual form in which the expiring flame of religion has 
flickered up from its embers. 

We must not forget, however, that mysticism, as a 
special and historical religious manifestation, is an ex- 
ceptional form of the inner religious life, even indicating 
a certain one-sided tendency in it, from which real mys- 
ticism is to be distinguished. If we consider the es- 
sence and life of religion in its general manifestation, 
we find it to appear as a healthy reciprocal action of the 
objective consciousness of the existence of God and of 
self-consciousness. Thus we give the name of mysticism 
to the predominating relation of subjective life to God 
revealing himself in it, and of pietism to the predomi- 
nating relation of God in the subjective life. The Mys- 
tic aims at becoming absorbed in God by contemplation, 
the Pietist at imparting the divine character to all his 
actions. In the former, the consciousness of moral per- 


sonality is cast in the shade; in the latter, the rest in 
God, the solemn contemplation of his objective majesty, 
predominates. Hence the former inclines to pantheism. 
Where the personality is not simply spiritually sacrificed, 
but great importance is attached to transcendent contem- 
plation of God, man loses with the clear perception of 
his own personality that also of the personality of God. 
The other tendency, on the contrary, inclines to dualism, 
and even to polytheism, although never degenerating so 
far where monot heism is recognised. When man reflects 
in a one-sided, methodical manner on the exhibition 
of the divine in its subjective action, instead of acting 
before God with a simple consciousness of God, he is led 
to a lasting disunion of his consciousness ; i. e. to a dis- 
tinction between the idea of the divine and his life. 
This partiality, degenerating into morbidness, leads on 
the one side into mysticism, on the other into pietism. 
The Mystic loses his clear self-consciousness in obscure, 
arbitrary, ascetic, and ecstatic conceptions, or rather in 
a passive experience of the divine ; moral piety would 
be the remedy. Pietism, on the contrary, loses itself in 
self-made subjective religious laws anil self-torments; 
its natural remedy would be a healthy mysticism. The 
Mystic loses himself in God, and cherishes the desire to 
passively suffer God to act in him, instead of giving 
himself personally over to a personal God, and thus find- 
ing himself glorified; while the Pietist loses the inward 
presence of God because he does not liberate the feeling 
of his personality from subjective, egotistical limits and 
religious self-contemplation by subjecting it to the per- 
sonality of God. Thus, dogmatically defined, mysti- 
cism would be religion with an excessive objective ten- 
dency, or religion in the form of a central life of feeling, 
of immediate thought, of contemplative and intuitive 
knowledge, which, accompanied by an ascetic tendency, 
seeks principally to lose itself via negationis in the De- 
ity. Compared with the religious and the ethical ele- 
ment in human life, or with the consciousness of night 
and that of day time, mysticism is a leaning towards 
the first form of consciousness. “If we were required 
to define mysticism,” says Stowell, “we should call it 
the setting up of personal thoughts and feelings as the 
standard of truth or as the rule of action. Bv mysti- 
cal views of the spiritual life we understand such views 
of that life as are adjusted by this standard or ordered 
by this rule. The relation of such views to our present 
theme will be found in the fact that men ascribe this 
inward standard of truth and rule of action to the direct 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The mystical views 
may be regarded under different aspects, as (1) specula- 
tive, (2) contemplative, (3) imaginative, or (4) practi- 
cal. Speculative mysticism has found its place in the 
schools of philosophy and of morals ; contemplative 
mysticism has been the resource of the meditative, the 
tranquil, or the enthusiastic; imaginative mysticism 
deludes the visionary; practical mysticism misleads 
the fanatic.” For a historical development of mystical 
views, see Mystics. (J. H.W.) 

Mystics are religionists who profess a pure and 
sublime devotion, accompanied with a disinterested love 
of God, free from selfish considerations; and who be- 
lieve that the writings which reveal to them the story 
of the supernatural have a mystic and hidden sense, 
which must be sought after in order to comprehend 
their true import. Under this name some understand 
all those who profess to know how they are inwardly 
taught of God. Mystics have existed from the time when 
men’s thoughts began to be turned inward upon them- 
selves. “In all religious writings in which the affec- 
tions come in,” says a writer in the Saturday Review, 
“ there must be, if it is real, an element more, or less of 
what must bear the name of mysticism. It is simply 
the same thing as saying that there cannot be poetry 
without feeling, or art without insight, or affection and 
friendship without warmth of heart.” Yet as there are 
false poetry and false art, and extravagant and false af- 
fections, so there is a false and mistaken direction, as 
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well as a true anil right one, of the religious affections; 
and it seems hardly saying too much to affirm that the 
mischief done to religion and to human society by the 
misdirection of the religious affections is, as far as we 
can see, out of all proportion greater than that done by 
intellectual error, and by the divisions created hv what 
has been deemed intellectual error, 1’erhaps it is only 
to be paralleled in the mischief done by misdirected so- 
cial affections. Intellectual error at least does not di- 
rectlv sap men’s strength ; and often, in the earnest con- 
flict to which it leads, it provokes the force which is to 
overthrow it or keep it in check. But the disasters aris- 
ing out of the misdirection of the religious affections 
have been of a more fatal nature. They include not 
merely all the train of evils attending on what is forced, 
unreal, and hollow, but the irreparable exhaustion, and 
weakness, and failure of tone, which succeeds the fever 
of minds wound up to overstrained states of exaltation ; 
the credulity, the mad self-conceit, and the perverse 
crookedness which never can be cured; and in oppo- 
nents and lookers-on, influenced by the reaction of dis- 
gust, there result the scepticism, the hardness, and the 
mocking and cruel temper, which the sight of folly, and 
possibly selfishness, clothing themselves with the most 
august claims and taking the holiest names in vain, 
must inevitably call forth and confirm. 

Christian mysticism declares, in the language of Pas- 
cal, that the head has reasons of it sown which t he reason 
knows not of; or, in the words of Paul, that the wisdom 
of God is a mystery which the natural man receiveth 
not (1 Cor, ii, 0 1(>). In this general sense nearly all 
Christians now recognise an element of mysticism in 
the Gospel; i. e, they recognise that Christian experi- 
ence lias depths which the natural reason cannot sound; 
that there are truths which the spiritual sense perceives, 
but which the natural sense, or reason, cannot recognise 
or demonstrate, though it may perceive that they are 
consonant with, or at least not antagonistic to, reason. 
It will be readily seen, however, from what we have 
said above, that this doctrine is liable to perversion; 
and, historically, it has been perverted. In a histor- 
ical survey of the Mystics, we find that they embrace 
various classes, from those who held the orthodox doc- 
trines of the Church, but in tbc form of an experi- 
ence rather than as a dogma or system of philosophy, 
to those who not only undervalue but actually repudi- 
ate all doctrinal theology, and reduce theology from a 
system of truth to a dream. Yet all of them, however 
widely apart in many respects, agree in this, that they 
seek to develop in the human heart disinterestedness of 
love, without other motives, and profess to feel, in the 
enjoyment of the temper itself, an abundant reward, 
while passive contemplation is the state of perfection to 
which they aspire. They lay little or no stress upon 
the outward ceremonies and ordinances of religion, hut 
dwell chiefly upon the inward operations of the mind. 
It is not uncommon for them to allegorize certain pas- 
sages of Scripture; at the same time they do not deny 
the literal sense as having an allusion to the inward 
experience of believers. Thus, “ according to them, the 
word Jerusalem, which is the name of t he capital of 
Jiuhea. signifies, allegorically, the Church militant, mor- 
ally, a believer, mid, mysteriously, heaven.” That sub- 
lime passage also in (lenesis, “Let there he light, and 
there was light,” which is, according to the letter, phys- 
ical light, signifies, allegorically , the Messiah, moral- 
ly, grace, and. mysteriously, beatitude, or the light of 
glory. All this appears to he harmless, yet we must 
be careful not to give way to the sallies of a lively im- 
agination in interpreting Scripture. Thus Woolston is 
said to have been led to reject the Old Testament bv 
spiritualizing and allegorizing the New. That among 
tins class of devout men there was often genuine piety, 
with a living faith which realized Christ within them 
the hope of glory, is not to he doubted. But delusion 
soon sprang up, and men. given to mental introversion, 
mistook the dreams of their own distempered imagina- 


tion for realities. Sudden impressions were cherished 
as the iilapse of the Spirit, and pictures of morbid fancy 
were hailed as exhibiting the odors, hues, and riches of 
a spiritual paradise. 

The forms of thought and modes of action in which 
mysticism has been developed in different periods and 
among different nations arc almost infinitely varied 
Mysticism has appeared in the loftiest abstract specu- 
lation, and in the grossest and most sensuous idolatry. 
It has allied itself with theism, atheism, and pantheism, 
Vaughan, in his Hours with the Mystics, divides Mystics 
into three classes: the Theopathetic, the Theosopkic, and 
the Theurr/ic . Under the find class, or the Tlicopatliists, 
are included all those who resign themselves, in a pas- 
sivity more or less absolute, to an imagined divine man- 
ifestation. Th.3 Theosophists, again, are those who 
form a theory of God, or the works of God. which has 
not reason, but an inspiration of their own for its basis. 
Finally, the Theurgists include all who claim supernatu- 
ral powers generally through converse with the world 
of spirits. 

Minds predisposed to mysticism have been found 
in every age and in every country. The earliest 
mysticism, that of India, as exhibited in the Bhaga- 
vat (ilia [see Hindi ismJ, appears not in a rndiment- 
al and initial form, but fully developed, and as com- 
plete as it has ever manifested itself in modern Chris- 
tendom. The Jewish Mystics are to he found at an 
early period among the ascetic Therapeutic, a sect 
similar to the Kssenes. “The soul of man,” said they, 
“is divine, and his highest wisdom is to become as 
much as possible a stranger to the body, with its em- 
barrassing appetites. God has breathed into man from 
heaven a portion of his own divinity. That which is 
divine is indivisible, it may be extended, but it is in- 
capable of separation. Consider liow vast is the range 
of our thought over the past and tlie future, the heav- 
ens and the earth. This alliance with an upper world 
of which we are conscious would lie impossible were not 
the soul of man an indivisible portion of that divine .anil 
blessed Spirit. Contemplation of the Divine Essence is 
the noblest experience of man ; it is the only means of 
attaining to the highest truth ami virtue, and therein 
to behold God is the consummation of our happiness 
here.” Jewish mysticism, combined with t he profound 
philosophy of l’lato, gave rise to the Neo-Platonic 
school, which, as shown in the teaching of Plotinus, its 
founder, was thoroughly mystical. The Mystic, accord- 
ing to this sect, contemplates the divine perfections in 
himself: and in the ecstatic state, individuality, mem- 
ory, time, space, phenomenal contradictions and logical 
distinctions, all vanish. 

In the Church. Mystics sprang up in its earliest days. 
They were, to he met with in large numbers in the 2d 
and 3d centuries. But little is known of them histori- 
cally. Their existence and infiuence, however, is mani- 
fest from the strange theological coloring of the writings 
of some Church fathers. The principles from which 
Christian mysticism sprang are more readily ascertained, 
and we are enabled to trace it back to the allegorizing 
exegesis of the Alexandrian school of theology, the re- 
mote source of which may be found in t lie writings of 
Philo (i|. v.). The historical treatises of this wriltr 
were evidently composed for Hellenistic readers, and set 
forth such facts of Jewish history as were known to 
every child under synagogal discipline. Ilis allegoriz- 
ing treatises were addressed to that particular phase of 
the Jewish mind which is dimly indicated in 1 lie Prov- 
erbs of Solomon, more clearly in the writings of the 
Son of Siracli, and which became a rule of life in the 
Therapeutic of Alexandria. At Alexandria the literary 
Jew added the study of Plato to the teachings of the 
Law, mid learned to qualify the anthropomorphism of 
the latter by the transcendental notions of the Deity 
conveyed in the purest form of Greek philosophy. By 
a natural progression the anihropopaihic descriptions of 
tlie Sacred Book were spiritually interpreted as divine 
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allegory, and in time the whole letter of the Law was re- 
garded only as a veil that screened deep mystical truths 
from the vulgar gaze; trytSov rd iravra dWijyoptirai 
are the words of Philo. This is the true origin of the 
allegorizing school of exegesis that was developed in 
the catechetical school of Alexandria by Clement and 
Origen, and continued elsewhere by Theophilus of An- 
tioch, Hilary, Cyril of Alexandria, Ephraem Syrus, and 
the elder Macarius. 

The number of the Mystics was not large in the 
Church until the Gth century, when they rapidly in- 
creased, under the influence of the Grecian writings of 
the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (q. v.), the then 
supposed and reputed disciple of St. Paul. It was at 
this time — that is, shortly after the Constantinopoli- 
tan Council of A.D. 538 — that the Dionysian mystical 
views freely circulated, and made many converts. The 
Dionysians, by pretending to higher degrees of perfec- 
tion than other Christians, and practicing great aus- 
terities, rapidly advanced their cause, especially in the 
Eastern provinces. Dionysian opinions were set forth 
in the works entitled Mystical Theology, the Divine 
Names , the Heavenly Hierarchy , and the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy. The object of the author of these writings 
was to give a Platonic development and coloring to the 
deep mysteries of the Christian faith, and to lead the 
soul on by contemplative energy to adunation with the 
Deity. The highest attainment in Christian philosoyihv 
he teaches is to behold in spirit and to become one with 
God, who is neither darkness nor light, neither negative 
nor positive. Three steps lead to this blissful consumma- 
tion : purification, illumination, and vision ( iiroirrtia ) — 
terms adopted from the various grades of Eleusiuian in- 
itiation (Plut. Demetr. 26). A more direct application of 
the terminology of heathen mysticism was made by this 
writer when lie gave its title to the work De Mystica 
Theoloyia. A copy of the pretended works of Diony- 
sius was sent by Balbus to Louis the Meek in the year 
824, which kindled the flame of mysticism in the West- 
ern provinces, and, filling the Latins with the most en- 
thusiastic admiration of these new opinions, consider- 
ably influenced the thought of the Western Church of 
the Middle Ages. John Scotus Erigena translated the 
writings of Dionysius into Latin by the command of 
Charles the Bald, and left them as a model, of which 
the St. Yictoire schoolmen afterwards made use. We 
have seen in the article Droxvsius that these writings 
are believed to be the work of the 5th or Gth century. 
One of the most recent critics on this subject, Dr. West- 
cott ( Contemp . Rev. May, 1867), attributes the author- 
ship to some writer of the Edessene school at the latter 
end of the 5th or commencement of the Gth century. 
The immediate source of Dionysian mysticism was cer- 
tainly the Symposium of Plato, in whieh the function 
of Eros is described as the medium of intimate com- 
munication between God and man ; filling every void 
place throughout the universe, and binding together all 
its parts, celestial and mundane, in one compact body 
of love ( Symposium , 202, E). Says one, the Mystics of 
the early Church, led on by Dionysius, “ proceeded upon 
the known doctrine of the Platonic school, which was 
also adopted by Origen and bis disciples, that ‘the di- 
vine nature was infused through all human souls;' or 
that the faculty of reason, from which proceed the health 
and vigor of the mind, was an emanation from God into 
the human soul, and comprehended in it the principles 
and elements of all truth, human and divine.” “All 
that exists,” says Vaughan, in describing the Dionysian , 
sentiments, “ this Mystic regards as a symbolical mani- j 
festation of the superexistent. What we call creation I 
is the divine allegory. In nature, in Scripture, in tra- 
dition, God is revealed only in figures. This sacred j 
imagery shoidd be studied, but in such study we are 
still far from any adequate cognizance of the divine na- ' 
ture. God is above all negation and affirmation; in 
him such contraries are at once identified and tran- 
scended. But by negation we approach most nearly to I 


1 a true apprehension of what he is. Negation and affir- 
j mation, accordingly, constitute the two opposed and yet 
I simultaneous methods he lays down for the knowledge 
of the Infinite. These two paths, the Via Negative 
(or Apophatiea) and the Via Affirmative (or Catapha- 
tica), constitute the foundation of his mysticism. They 
are distinguished and elaborated in every part of his 
writings. The positive is the descending process. In 
the path downwards from God, through inferior exist- 
ences, the Divine Being may be said to have many 
names: the negative method is one of ascent; in that 
God is regarded as nameless, the inscrutable Anony- 
I mous. The symbolical or visible is thus opposed, in 
the I’latonist style, to the mystical or ideal. To assert 
anything concerning a God who is above all affirmation 
is to speak in figure — to veil him. The more you deny 
concerning him, the more of such veils do you remove. 
He compares the negative method of speaking concern- 
ing the Supreme to the operation of the sculptor, who 
strikes off fragment after fragment of the marble, and 
progresses by diminution.” These early Mystics, it may 
be added, denied that man could by labor or study excite 
this celestial flame in his breast; and therefore they dis- 
approved highly of the attempts of those who, by defi- 
nitions, abstract theorems, and profound speculations, 
endeavored to form distinct notions of truth, and discover 
its hidden nature. On the contrary, they maintained 
that silence, tranquillity, repose, and solitude, accompa- 
nied with such acts as might tend to extenuate and ex- 
haust the body, were the means by vvhieh the hidden 
and internal word was excited to produce its latent vir- 
tues, and to instruct men in the knowdedge of divine 
things. They reasoned as follows: Those “who be- 
hold, with a noble eontempt, all human affairs, who turn 
away their eyes from terrestrial vanities, and shut all 
the avenues of the outward senses against the conta- 
gious influences of a material world, must necessarily 
return to God when the spirit is thus disengaged from 
the impediments which prevent that happy union ; and 
in this blessed frame they not only enjoy inexpressible 
raptures from that communion with the Supreme Being, 
but are invested also with the inestimable privilege of 
j contemplating truth undisguised and uncorrupted in its 
native purity, while others behold it in a vitiated and 
delusive form.” Dante, himself an exponent of Plato’s 
Symposium , perhaps drew from thence the inspiring 
thought of his Beatrice. The further development of 
the riatonie idea by the Neo-Platonists — Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, and Proelus — is closely copied in the abstraction 
of the mundane from the grosser thought, and the unity 
of divine contemplation to which Dionysius aspired. 
He ploughed, as Fabrieius says (In I ’it. Procli. Proleg. 
xii), with the Neo-Platonic heifer (comp. Lupton, In- 
trod. to Dean Colet's two Treatises on Dionys. xlii). The 
great end at which he aimed w r as to show how, by 
means of an intermediate mediatorial hierarchy, man 
may hold eomm union with these celestial powers, order 
above order, until he reposes on the immediate contem- 
plation of God himself. But he seems to wander be- 
yond the pale of the Church. The celestial hierarchy 
in this scheme replaces the mediatorial functions of the 
Iledeemer of mankind ; he himself defines this hierarchy 
(Ctel. Hier. iii, 1) as a divine order, science and energy 
standing in closest connection with the attributes of the 
Deity; it is, in fact, an exact reflex of those attributes. 
The works of Dionysius were explained as genuine in a 
commentary by Maximus, the monk, of Constantinople, 
who composed also an allegorizing work on the Liturgy, 
with the title of Mystagogia, very much in the spirit of 
the Dionysian views. This work still has a value as 
exhibiting the Liturgy of the Greek Church of the 7th 
century. 

Maximus forms a middle term between the so-called 
Areopagite and Erigena. We find in his Scholia on 
Gregory of Nazianzum the same transcendental notions 
of the Deity and of the divine immanence in the world 
of matter, which only is by virtue of that immanence. 
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As supra-substantial (inTtpovcrioc), God has nothing in 
common with any known thing, but so far as the one is 
manifested in being it is multiform; and conversely, 
the multiform, by involution, is substantially one. It 
anticipates the Spinozist “Alles ist Kins, und Kins ist 
Alles.” Man having had an eternal existence in the 
ideality of the Divine Being, partakes of that Being. 
From the divine substance he comes forth, and into that 
substance he returns, a consummation apparently but 
little removed from the Nirwana (q.v.) of the Indian the- 
osophy. Man, both in his origin and in his future des- 
tiny, is impersonal. As uniting in one the material 
and intellectual, he is a microeosmic representation of 
the universe; as the crowning effort of creation, he em- 
bodies in himself the future recapitulation of all things 
in God. Substantial union with the Deity is only pos- 
sible in human nature: and it was made possible to all 
by the union of manhood and Godhead in Christ. 
Thereby man’s spirit soars up to God through the en- 
ergy of the will, and the incarnation of the Word is 
perpetuated in the individual. By means of his own 
free will man may be raised more and more above the 
trammels of the body, and be formed in God. As God 
is man by incarnation, so man through grace is divinely 
formed, and is one with God. God through love be- 
came man; man through love, and by virtue of the 
incarnation, becomes God. It is not once for all, but 
by an indefectible continuance in all and through all, 
the whole mass of humanity, that the mystery of the 
incarnation is perfected. These opinions were not held 
only by their author. The writings of Maximus, with 
Krigcna’s translation of Dionysius, circulated freely, and 
among the theologians of the West helped to raise scho- 
lastic thought from its dry dialectics, and to create a 
taste for spiritual contemplation. They even reached 
the secluded monks in their cells, and led them to spec- 
ulate so boldly that they fell into the wildest extrava- 
gances. One of the most favorable examples of this 
mediaeval monastic tendency is to be found in St. Ber- 
nard, of Clairvaux, who, in his deep appreciation of 
things unseen, stands forth in strong contrast with the 
materialism of Abelard and Gilbert de la Force. for he 
went so far as to identify his own thoughts with the 
mind of God. Full of monastic prepossessions, Bernard 
spurned the flesh, and sought to rise by abstraction 
into the immediate vision of heavenly things. lie de- 
nounced reason and the dialectics of the schools. Two 
canons of St. Victoire. selected apparently for their kin- 
dred tone of mystic thought — Hugo de St. Victoire be- 
ing of Saxon, Bichard of Irish extraction — did not, 
however, like St. Bernard, oppose scholasticism, but 
rather threw a fervor into the theology of the schools, 
the cold reasoning of which was seen by them to chill 
down religious warmth. The conception of Hugo on 
every other subject was “moulded by his theology, and 
that theology is throughout sacramental” (Maurice, 
Medavval Philosophy, iv, 74). Mysticism, as applied to 
this school, means a deep appreciation of the things 
of faith, a realization by the spirit of the unseen world, 
and is very far from implying the unintelligible mus- 
ings of the enthusiast, or any other “cold, formal gene- 
ralization of a later period” (Maurice, Medieer. Phil . 5v, 
41). Fuller, in his Church History, speaking of this 
period of mysticism, quaintly says: “The schoolmen 
principally employed themselves in knotty and thorny 
questions of divinity ; indeed, as such who live in Lon- 
don and like populous places, having but. little ground 
for their foundations to build houses on, may be said to 
enlarge the breadth of their houses in heiyht, so the 
schoolmen of this age, lacking the latitude of general 
learning and language, thought to enlarge their active 
minds by mounting up, so improving their small bot- 
tom with towering speculations — thought some of things 
mystical that miyht not, more of things diflicult that 
could not, most of things curious that need not he known 
to ns.” Indeed, the schoolman and the Mystic were at 
this time generally regarded as formidable antagonists. 


Yet it is apparent now that the schoolman and the 
Mystic are not so constantly antagonistic as has been 
supposed, and are assuredly alike in one respect— for 
the buildings of the latter, with foundations both very 
small and very insufficient, rise into the very clouds. 
We wish that the architectural analogy could be carried 
further, and that a Theological and Scientific Building 
Act could forbid the erections of theories above a certain 
height without a proportionate solidity of foundation. 
At the head of the Mystics of this time stands Hugo. 
Yet it was not his but Walter's mysticism which was 
in direct antagonism with the scholastic system, bis 
Contra quatuor Labyrinthos G alike being a running in- 
vective against the principles developed by the four 
principal Gallican schoolmen — Peter Abelard, Gilbert 
de la Poree, Peter Lombard, and Peter of Poietiers. 
Joachim a Floris opposed an apocalyptic mysticism to 
the dialectical theology of the school. In Bonavcntura 
and Gcrson the mystic and dialectic elements flowed 
on once more in harmonious action. In the 14th cen- 
tury the mystic tone given by the Hesychast monks of 
Mount Athos to the Greek Church was approved by 
three councils held on the subject at Constantinople — 
A.D. 1341, 1347. and 1350. They drew their inspiration 
from the writings of Maximus, the annotator of the 
Celestial Hierarchy . In the controversy that arose in 
the Greek Church, Nicholas Cahasilas (archbishop of 
Thessalonica, A.D. 1354) stood forth as the Hesychast 
champion, and his Seven Discourses of Life in Christ is 
one of the most effective works that mystical theology 
has produced. The mysticism of St. Hildcgard in the 
12th century, of the Swedish saint Brigitta and of 
Catharine de Sienna in the 14th, all form part of the 
same wave of thought. Paulicianism^ the remote germ 
of the Waldensian and Albigcnsinn sects, was rooted in 
a dualistic mysticism; and the Quietists of the 17tli 
century were still true to the Alombrado stock from 
which they sprang. 

Asceticism not linfrequently issued from the mystical 
religions life, its highest instances being that of St. 
Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan Order. 
The Fratricelli of the 13th century were an offshoot 
from this stock. The Boguine establishments, origi- 
nally asylums for the widows and daughters of Crusad- 
ers, became convents of mystical devotees, with more or 
less of heretical taint. See Bk<;ii.\i:ds. 

Mysticism, which had been training men in the West 
for a great religions revolution, sprang up and spread 
rapidh also in the Fast. No sooner had the doctrines of 
Islam been proclaimed by the Arabian prophet than a 
class of Mystics appeared who revolted against the let- 
ter of the Koran in the name of the spirit, and boldly 
urged their claims to a supernatural intercourse with 
the Deity. For several centuries Persia was the chief 
scat of a body of Mohammedan Mystics, who are known 
by the name of Sulis; and the writings of their poets 
during the 13th and 14th centuries are deservedly ad- 
mired by every student of Oriental literature. These 
Eastern Mystics sought, and in some cases claimed, an 
immediate knowledge of God by the direct exercise of 
the intuitive faculty, which is a rav of Deity, and be- 
holds Essence, llcnce the indifference which they uni- 
formly exhibited to the various forms of positive relig- 
ion. Self-abandonment and self-annihilation formed 
tlu* highest ambition of the Sufi. He was hound wholly 
to lose sight of his individuality; by mystical death lie 
began to live. The most extravagant among these 
Persian Mystics claimed identity with God. and denied 
all distinction between good and evil. They held the 
sins of the Sufi to be dearer to God than the obedience 
of other men. and bis impiety more acceptable than 
their faith. The Sufism of the East has continued un- 
modified in its character down to the present day, and 
is actually at this moment on the increase in Persia, 
notwithstanding the inveterate hatred which the other 
Mohammedans hear to its adherents. 

In the West, Germany has been the special scat of 
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mysticism before and since the Reformation period. In 
the fellowships and spiritual associations which existed 
in Germany and the Netherlands throughout the 13th 
century and part of the 14th, mysticism was the predomi- 
nant element; chiefly, however, in the form of mystical 
pantheism. This, indeed, was the common basis of the 
doctrine espoused on the Rhine, in the 13th century, by 
the “ Brotherhood of the F ree Spirit.” Their fundamen- 
tal principle, that God is the Being of all beings, the 
only real existence, unavoidably led them to consider 
all things, without exception, as comprised in him, and 
even the meanest creature as participant of the divine 
nature and life. God is, however, chiefly present where 
there is mind, and consequently in man. In the human 
soul there is an uncreated anil eternal principle, name- 
ly, the intellect, in virtue of which he resembles and is 
one with God. Such mystical doctrines are partially a 
revival of the tenets of the Amalricians and of David of 
Dinanto, who elaborated the doctrines of the Beghards 
into a regular speculative system. The following brief 
epitome of his doctrines is given by Dr. Ullman in his 
Reformers before the Reformation: “God is the Being, 
that is, the solid, true, universal, and necessary Being, 
lie alone exists, for he has the existence of all beings 
in himself; all out of him is semblance, and exists only 
in as far as it is in God, or is God. The nature of God, 
exalted above every relation or mode (aveiro), and for 
that reason unutterable and nameless, is not, however, 
mere abstract being (according to the doctrine of Amal- 
ric), or dead substance; but it is spirit, the highest rea- 
son, thinking, knowing and making itself known. The 
property most peculiar to God is thinking, and it is bv 
exerting it upon himself that he first becomes God; 
then the Godhead — the hidden darkness — the simple 
and silent basis of the Divine Being actually is God. 
God proceeds out of himself, and this is the eternal 
generation of the Son, and is necessarily founded in the 
divine essence. In the Son, or creative Word, how- 
ever, God also gives birth to all things, and as his op- 
eration, being identical with his thinking, is without 
time, so creation takes place in an ‘everlasting now.’ 
God has no existence without the world, and the world, 
being his existence in another mode, is eternal with 
him. The creatures, although they be in a manner set 
out of God, are yet not separated from him ; for other- 
wise God would be bounded by something external to 
himself. Much more, the distinction in God is one 
which is continually doing itself away. By the Son, 
who is one with God, ‘all things are in God,’ and that 
which is in God is God himself. In this manner it may 
be affirmed that ‘all things are God as truly as God 
is all things.’ In this sense also every created object, 
as being in God, is good. ‘According to this the whole 
creation is a manifestation of the Deity; every creature 
bears upon it a “ stamp of the divine nature,” a reflection 
of the eternal Godhead; indeed, every creature is full 
of God. All that is divine, however, when extraneous 
to the Divine Being, necessarily strives to return to 
its source, seeks to lay aside its fini tude, and from a 
state of division to re-enter into unity. Hence all 
created things have a deep and painful yearning after 
union with God in untroubled rest. It is only when 
God, after having, by the Son, passed out of him- 
self into a different mode of existence, returns by love, 
which is the Holy Spirit, into himself once more, that 
the Divine Being is perfected in the Trinity, and he 
rests with himself and with all the creatures.’ ” 

To this pantheistic mysticism was opposed a less nox- 
ious kind of mysticism, which reared itself on the basis 
of Christian theism. The chief representative of this 
theistical mysticism is Ruvsbroek, by whose efforts the 
mystical tendency in the Netherlands and Germany 
underwent a complete revolution. The system of this 
able and excellent writer, in so far as it affects life, is 
thus sketched by Ullman: “Man, having proceeded from 
God, is destined to return and become one with him 
again. This oneness, however, is not to be understood 


as meaning that we become wliolty identified with him, 
and lose our own being as creatures, for that is an im- 
possibility. What it is to be understood as meaning is 
that we are conscious of being wholly in God, and at 
the same time also wholly in ourselves; that we are 
united with God, and yet at the same time remain dif- 
ferent from him. Man ought to be conformed to God, 
and bear his likeness. But this he can only do in so 
far as it is practicable, and it is practicable only in so 
far as he does not cease to be himself and a creature. 
For God remains always God, and never becomes a 
creature ; the creature is always a creature, and never 
loses its own being as such. Man, when giving him- 
self up with perfect love to God, is in union with him, 
but he no sooner again acts than he feels his distinct- 
ness from God, and that he is another being. Thus he 
flows into God, and flows back again into himself. The 
former state of oneness with and the latter state of dif- 
ference from him are both enjoined by God, and be- 
tween the two subsists that continual annihilation in 
love which constitutes our felicity.” Gerson, himself a 
Mystic, attempted to involve Ruysbroek in the same 
charge of pantheistical mysticism which attaches to 
Henry Eckhart. The accusation, however, is without 
foundation. The mysticism of Ruysbroek, which had 
the double advantage of being at once contemplative 
and practical, was thoroughly theistical in its character, 
and its influence was widely felt. 

In the I4th century the pantheistic theory of J. 
Scotus Erigena was revived by Eckhart, provincial 
of the Domiuican Order in Saxony — the “Doctor Ec- 
staticus” — a man of unquestioned purity of life and 
great earnestness of character. The boldest meta- 
physical speculations were united in his system with a 
severe asceticism. His was a period that particularly 
favored the development of mystical or spiritual theol- 
ogy. The distraction of party warfare in state matters, 
the hostile attitude of the emperor towards the court 
of Rome, and the increasing divergence of religious opin- 
ion, gave an opportunity that was not thrown away by 
this Mystic theologian. Without adopting any party 
in particular, the Mystic devotee could combine his 
higher spiritual aspirations with the most opposite po- 
litical and religious theories, and gain a willing ear from 
all. The whole heart of the people was open to him. 
Hence the success of Tauler as a preacher in the 14th 
century, lie was termed “ Doctor Uluminatus,” as be- 
ing the most enlightened preacher of his age. A living 
faith in the pure Word of God, he said, was better than 
mass attendance or bodily mortification ; the sincerely 
pious man alone was free, the friend of God, over whom 
the pope had no spiritual power, for God had enfran- 
chised and sanctified him to his free service ; the spir- 
itual and political powers were essentially distinct ; 
neither, if the former was ever on ill terms with the 
civil governor, had it authority to lay its subjects under 
a ban. In Tauler the mystic principle was exhibited on 
its most practical side, and in many of his views he was 
the harbinger of that school of thought which brought 
about the Reformation of the 16th century, and which 
was represented by Wy clitic in England, Huss in Bo- 
hemia, Savonarola in Italy, and John Wessel in Hol- 
land, more ubiquitously throughout the continent. See 
Friends of God. With Tauler must be associated the 
name of Henry Suso, his friend and ardent admirer, a 
pupil of Eckhart (A.D. 1300-1365). Mysticism with him 
was a matter of feeling rather than of speculation. Wis- 
dom as personified by Solomon was his theme, identified 
at one time with Christ, at another with his Virgin Moth- 
er. To make himself worthy of the object of his adora- 
tion, he practiced severe austerities, and claimed to be 
frequently favored with divine visions. His was no con- 
nected system, but a tissue of rhapsodical applications 
of the mystical theology of the preceding period, which 
he invested with fantastic and visionary forms. He 
adopted the view which led the schools so closely to the 
verge of pantheism, namely, that all created nature is a 
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mirror in which Deity is reflected. Creation was eter- 
nally in God as the universal exemplar. No name can 
sufficiently declare the Deity. As Basilides termed the 
divine Principle ovk wr, and as llegel in modem times 
has said the same thing, so Suso declared that the De- 
ity might with as great propriety be termed an eternal 
nothing as a self-existent entity, lie is a circle whose 
centre is everywhere, whose circumference is nowhere. 
Imitation of Christ’s sufferings is the true meaning of 
man’s regeneration. Three principal steps lead on to 
unity with the Deity: purification, or expulsion of all 
mortal desire; illumination, which fills the soul with di- 
vine forms; and perfection, to which is accorded the 
fullest enjoyment of heavenly good. If Kckhart was 
the philosophic Mystic, and Tauler the more practical 
devotee, Suso was more poetical in his enthusiastic ado- 
ration of eternal Wisdom. 

In all ages a yearning for more spiritual forms of re- 
ligion has driven ardent spirits into mysticism. The 
period heralding the approach of the Reformation was 
bv far the most fruitful for the propagation of mystic 
views and file, flreatest among the Mystics of those 
days was Thomas ii Kempis (q.v.), who in his J/ortulus 
Rosa rum, 1 'a Ills Liliurum , lie Tribus Tabernaculis, and, 
above all, in his lie Imitalione Christi, gives sullicient 
indication of the mystic spirit. Molinos of Saragossa, 
a resident of Rome from A.D. 1(5(59, published Guido 
Spirituule (A.D. 1675), of a similarly mystical cast. 
Father La Chaise, the confessor of Louis XIV, brought 
it under the notice of the pope as a production of a 
kindred spirit to the Beghards of the Netherlands or 
Spanish Alombradns, who laid the whole work of re- 
ligion in silent prayer, to the neglect of external ritual. 
Sixtv-eight heretical propositions were found in it, and 
the book was condemned by Innocent XI (A.D. 1677), 
Molinos, notwithstanding his confession of error, was 
confined in a Dominican cell under a tedious course of 
life-long penance. 1 1 is followers were termed “Quiet- 
ists,” and as the “ Pietism” of Germany was copied from 
them, they may be considered as a link of connection be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism. Pope Innocent, 
before the denunciation of pore La < ’liaise, had reccivi d 
much edification from the work of Molinos which he aft- 
erwards condemned. Fenelon also, archbishop of Cam- 
bray (A.D. 1694), was more consistent in bis apprecia- 
tion of the mystic principle, as shown in his Reflections 
and Meditations on the Inner Life of the Christian. His 
rival, Bossuet, bishop of Mcaux, complained of this met- 
ropolitan to the king, and the matter was referred to 
the court of Rome, where twenty-three propositions of 
doubtful character were declared to be erroneous. Fene- 
lon submitted with humility to the papal decree; him- 
self published the judicial hull, and proscribed his own 
writing. But there was nothing about him of the Prot- 
estant Pietist; one must lie either Deist or Romanist, 
was rather his theory. There was also an unsuspected 
strain of mysticism about Pascal, the scourge of Jesuit- 
ism ; for after his death an iron belt, rough with nails, was 
found to encircle his body, and a folded parchment sewn 
within his dress Pascal’s “amulet” — on which was a 
figure of the cross and the following writing: “In the 
year of grace 1651. Monday, Nov. *23d, feast of St. Clem- 
ent, pope and martyr, and others of the martyrology ; 
vigil of St. Chrysogoims, martyr, and others; from about 
half-past ten in the evening till about half-past twelve 
at night, lire; (Jod of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Ja- 
cob ( Exod. iii, 6; Matt, xxii, 32), not of wise men and 
philosophers. Certainty, certainty; feeling joy, peace. 
The t lod of Jesus ( 'hrist, ‘ My God and your God’ (John 
xxii, 17). Thy God shall he my God (Ruth i, 16). For- 
getfulness of the world and of all besides. He is found 
only in ways taught of the Gospel. Dignity of the hu- 
man soul. Righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee, hut I have known thee (John xvii, ‘25). Joy, joy, 
joy — tears of joy. I have separated myself from him. 
‘ Dereliquerunt me fbntem aqua* viva;’ (Jer. ii, 13). () 

God, wilt thou forsake me? (Matt, xxvii, 46). May I 


not he separate eternally ! * This is true life, that they 

may know thee, the only true God. and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent.’ Jesus Christ! Jesus Christ! I 
have separated myself from him ; I have fled from him — 
renounced, sacrilieed. May I never be separated from 
him. Safety is alone in the ways taught by the Gos- 
pel. Self-renunciation, total and sweet; total submis- 
sion to Jesus Christ and inv guide. Everlastingly in joy 
for one day of trial upon earth. ‘Non obliviseas ser- 
mones tuos’ (Psa. cxix, 16). Amen.” If this be mys- 
ticism, it may find its parallel in the conversion of 
Sr. Augustine ( Conf \ vii, 11, 1*2). Both sought peace 
in philosophy — the father in Plato, the Jansenist in 
Descartes; if their respective masters could demonstrate 
the existence of Deity, they could not lead the soul to 
the Eternal; the revelation of the way, the truth, and 
the life was in either case attended with the same ef- 
fects — tears, vision, light, joy, peace. They were Mys- 
tics, according to Montesquieu's definition, “ Les devots 
qui out le eceur tendre.” 

The mediaeval mysticism, in its gradual progress 
from a mere poetical sentiment to a speculative system, 
and thence to a living, practical power, led men stead- 
ily forward towards the Reformation. In the view of 
scholasticism, Christianity was an objective phenome- 
non, hut iu the view of mysticism it was ait inward life. 
The former pointed to the Church as the only possible 
means of salvation, hut the latter pointed directly to 
God, and aimed at being one with him. The one con- 
cerned itself chiefly with a gorgeous hierarchy, outward 
forms, and necessarily efficacious sacraments; the other 
was mainly occupied with having Christ formed in the 
soul, the hope of glory. The Reformers therefore could 
not fail to sympathize far more deeply with the teach- 
ings of the Mystics than with those of the schoolmen. 
Though an exceptional class, the Mystics possessed, with 
all their extravagances, more of the truth of God than 
could be found within the wide domains of the Roman 
Church. But while Luther and his brother Reformers 
learned much from the Mystics, their theology went far 
beyond the doctrines of mysticism. During the 15th 
century, indeed, the Scripture element had gradually sup- 
planted the mystical in the religion of the times. The 
Bible began to displace the schoolmen at the universi- 
ties. Both in Germany and the Netherlands several 
able and orthodox divines had arisen, by whom the Word 
of God was brought into greater prominence than it had 
been for centuries as the standard of their teaching. No 
sooner was the great Protestant principle announced by 
Luther that the Scriptures arc the sufficient standard 
of Christian truth than traditionalism and mysticism 
alike fell before it. Oral tradition and individual intu- 
ition v ere both of them rejected as infallible guides in 
an inquiry after truth. But while such was the general 
fate of mysticism among the Reformed, it broke forth 
in the most extravagant forms among the Zwickau 
prophets and the various sects of Anabaptists who ap- 
peared in the Low Countries and different parts of tier- 
many. Thus, as Mr. Vaughan has well said, “By the 
Mystic of t lie 14th century the way of the Reformation 
was in a great measure prepared; by the Mystic of the 
16th century it was hindered and imperilled.” The 
wild fanaticism of the Anabaptists was alleged to be a 
practical refutation of the assorted right of every man 
to the exercise of private judgment ; and though Luther, 
Melancthon, Zwingli. and Ballinger exposed the fallacy 
of such an objection, yet for a time the work of reform 
was undoubtedly retarded thereby. 

The ‘•German Theolor/if' had a great effect on the in- 
ner religious life of Germany at the time of the Refor- 
mation, and gave to it a mystic tone. It is the title of 
a work that was first brought under public notice by 
Luther, and published by him (A.D. 151*) as “eyn odels 
Buchleiii, von rechtem Verst and was Adam und Chris- 
tas sey, and wie Adam zu tins sterben und Christ ns erste- 
hen soil.” Since that time it has frequently been trans- 
lated and republished, and lias been a great favorite in 
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Lutheran Germany. All that is known of the author is 
that he was custos of the Deutsch Herren Haus at Frank- 
fort, or rather across the Main at Sachsenhausen, ami a 
member of the society of “ God’s Friends,” Romanists of 
mystical principles, who disappeared from the scene at 
the close of the 14th century. See Friends of God. 
The style of the book is quite similar to that of Tauler 
and Suso. The book inculcates the necessity of com- 
pletely merging the will of man in the will of God, and 
of practicing the most complete self-denial and mortifi- 
cation of natural inclinations. It is self-will that stands 
as a wall of separation between God and man ; it con- 
verted angels into devils, and is as the fire that never 
can be quenched; voluntary humiliation is its remedy. 
Of the high conceit and lax morals of the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit it speaks with much severity as the very 
spirit of Antichrist. Enlightenment, in which mysti- 
cism has always professed to initiate its votaries, is not 
to be attained by talk or study ; but by steady acts of 
self-devotion, and the practice of active virtue. Love, 
and no taint of self-seeking, must be the spring of all 
one’s actions; and he can only hope to attain perfection 
who renounces as unworthy all wish for earthly re- 
ward. The same mind must be in him which was in 
Christ Jesus — self-devoting and self-sacrificing. The 
tone of the book shows no symptom of disrespect for 
the Church ; but its free application of Bible principles 
in a neoterizing spirit scarcely failed to prepare the way 
of the Reformation. In some respects it also exhibits 
the germ of the Heine Vernunft of Kant. The book was 
always a great favorite with Luther, who freely owned 
himself to be under the deepest obligations to it. “Next 
to the Bible and St. Augustine,” he says, “ from no book 
which I have met have I learned more of what God, 
Christ, man, and all things are.” The sound theology 
which pervades the work, though clothed in a some- 
what mystical garb, conveyed much light to the Re- 
former's mind. The fundamental thought which the 
book contains is thus described by Ullman: “If the 
creature recognise itself in the immutable Good, and as 
one therewith, and live and act in this knowledge, then 
it is itself good and perfect. But if, on the contrary, 
the creature revolt from that Good, it is then evil. All 
sin consists in apostatizing from the supreme and per- 
fect Good, in making self an object, and in supposing 
that it is something, and that we derive from it any 
sort of benefit, such as existence, or life, or knowledge, 
or ability. This the devil did, and it was by this alone 
he fell. His presuming that he, too, was something, 
and that something was his, his ‘I’ and his ‘me’ and 
his ‘ my’ and his ‘ mine,’ were his apostasy and fall. In 
the self-same way Adam also fell. Eating the apple 
was not the cause of his fall, but his arrogating to self 
his ‘ I’ and ‘me’ and ‘mine.’ But for this, even if he 
had eaten seven apples, he would not have fallen. Be- 
cause of it, however, he must have fallen although he 
had not tasted the one. So is it with every man, in 
whom the same thing is repeated a hundred times. 
But in what way may this apostasy and general fall be 
repaired? The way is for man to come out of self (iso- 
lation as a creature) and enter into God. In order to do 
this two parties must concur, God and man. Man can- 
not do it without God, and God could not do it without 
man; and therefore it behooved God to take upon 
him human nature and to become man, in order that 
man might become God. This once took place in the 
most perfect way in Christ, and as every man should 
become by grace what Christ was by nature, it ought 
to be repeated in every man, and in myself among the 
rest; for were God to be humanized in all other men, 
and all others to be deified in him, and were this not to 
take place in me, my fall would not be repaired. In 
that way Christ restores what was lost by Adam. By 
Adam came selfishness, and with it disobedience, all 
evil, and corruption. By Christ, in virtue of his pure 
and divine life transfusing itself into men, came the 
annihilation of selfishness, obedience and union with 
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God, and therein every good thing, peace, heaven, and 
blessedness.” The Deutsche Theologie , which thus un- 
folded Protestant truth so clearly before the Reforma- 
tion, has since 1621 been inscribed in the Romish Index 
of prohibited works. 

At the Reformation period, Paracelsus (Theophrastus 
Bombast of Hohenheim, born A.D. 1493, d. 1541) was 
among the first to show a decided leaning to mysticism, 
though medicine, not theology, was his peculiar faculty. 
He was by no means a partisan of Luther, although he 
was himself a zealous Reformer. His theological mysti- 
cism was mixed up with medicine, astronomy, astrology, 
alchemy, and natural history. From a similar medley 
Jacob Bbhme, at a later date, extracted religious com- 
fort. But the first of the Reformed party w r ho gave 
to mysticism a definite shape was Valentine Weigel, 
minister of Ischopping, near Meissen, in Saxony; he 
died A.D. 1588. Mysticism has often made a close ap- 
proach to pantheism, and so in his system he said that 
God had pity on himself in pitying man ; for since 
the believer is by his act of faith raised above himself 
and abandons the soul to God, so God is conscious of 
his own being in man. Thus Spinoza declared that God 
is only self-conscious in the self-consciousness of man. 
Man is a microcosmal power, and in him the world is 
exhibited in miniature reflection. During his life Wei- 
gel had the worldly wisdom to keep his thoughts to 
himself, and subscribed the Formula Concordice as a 
good Lutheran — really to avoid inconvenience, as stated 
in a posthumous writing, and not from inner convic- 
tion. In his Postils he complains earnestly of the slug- 
gish spirit of the existing schools of theology; their 
bulky bodies of doctrine, their confession, their common- 
places and table-talk, as well as their far-famed Formula 
of Concord. All such beggarly elements of instruction 
he would sweep away, and go to the Word of God alone 
for light. Imputed righteousness was a doctrine, he said, 
that could only have been devised by Antichrist. Thus 
he also, though a professed Reformer, was in many points 
at direct antagonism with Luther and Melancthon. 

The most unintelligible of Mystics, however, was 
Jacob Bbhme (q. v.). Light, he declared, had been 
revealed to him that held him in a state of ecstatic 
rest; and thoughts were inspired by the revelation that 
he seems never to have had the power of communicat- 
ing to others. After a silence of fifteen years he wrote 
the Aurora (A.D. 1012), which was followed by other 
similar coruscations. His reveries show a strange mixt- 
ure of the naturalism afterwards developed by Schel- 
ling and the wilder theosophy of the ancient ( bios tics. 
Thus he affirmed God and nature to be essentially one ; 
and this dualized principle, without which neither nat- 
ure as a whole, nor any integral portion of it, can exist, 
is the Deity. As to be self-engendered is the essence 
of the Deity, so nature and the external world is the 
substance of that self-generation. In the fall of Lucifer, 
where a spirit of light should have been engendered, 
there issued forth a spirit of fire. It is the principle of 
life of all creatures, the very heart of their existence. 
All that is gross and hard, dark and cold, terrible and 
evil, has its origin in the fall of Lucifer, the Prince of 
this world. But intimately as his spirit interpenetrates 
the mass of existence, he is not wholly one with it. 
The spirit of life is there also, held captive, as it were, 
under the covenant of death, yet not extinguished. The 
confines of the rival kingdoms touch each other in man, 
and keep up a perpetual contest between Love and 
Rage. In the material world the Creator is born as a 
creature in the quickened life of the spirit; the stars 
are nothing else than powers of God; and all three per- 
sons of the Trinity are ever present in the universe. 
The Father is the occult foundation of all; the Son in 
the heart of the Father is the quickening spirit of life 
and love, of tenderness and beauty. The Spirit is uni- 
versally present. From nature and its internal develop- 
ment Bbhme professed to have gained his knowledge of 
philosophy and astrotheology. He was indebted to no 
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human lore ; his only book was the book of nature, ever 
open before his soul. It is true lie had learned much 
from the Thcurgists who preceded him, particularly 
Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus, but the grand source 
of the knowledge which he professed to communicate 
in his mystical writings was an inward illumination, 
which he claimed to have received from the Spirit of 
God. whereby he became minutely acquainted with the 
essences, properties, and uses of all the objects in nature. 
Schlegel has been able to trace in these ravings the 
alllatus of a poetical mind of high order, and he does 
not scruple to rank Biihme with the master- minds 
that have taken their theme from the unseen world — 
Dante, Milton, and Klopstock. llallam can sec noth- 
ing in them — nothing better than the incoherence 
of madness ( Literature of the Middle Ages, III. iii, 20). 
Ildhmc was followed in the same form of mysticism by 
the Hosierucians and Freemasons, and by secret socie- 
ties, which so abounded in the lGtli century. 

Of a very different stamp was Arndt’s mysticism. 
It means a thoroughly spiritual religion. Ills prin- 
cipal works are the four books of True Christianity, 
and his devotional collection, the Paradise of Christian 
Virtues. They maintain their high character, and are 
still used in many households throughout Germany, 
lhit they encountered a vehement opposition when 
they first appeared, more especially from Osiander the 
younger, who managed to extract from them eight 
several heresies; the main gravamen being that Arndt 
slights school learning by his advocacy of practical pi- 
ety, and of such “ popish” Mystics as Thomas a, Kem- 
pis and Tauler. Moreover, by his doctrine of the illu- 
mination and indwelling of the Holy Spirit he trenches 
upon the Lutheran theory of justification by faith alone 
and the orthodox doctrine of grace. J. Gerhard’s Medi- 
fationes Kacrce (A.D. 160G), his S chain Pietatis and Po- 
stils, are works of a similar tone of thought to Arndt’s, and 
they met with similar reception at first ; as Gerhard said, 
“If any writer upholds pious practical Christianity, and 
aims at something higher than mere theological learn- 
ing, he is straightway branded as a Kosicrucian orWci- 
gelian.” ,1. Val. Andreii, grandson of Jacob Andreii, 
who took a prominent part in setting up the Lutheran 
Formula of Concord, was of the same school. In his 
younger years he accepted the Ilosicrucian mystery 
(A.l). 1G02), but more in jest than in earnest. 11 is 
later writings (A.l). 1G17-1G19) arc conceived in a spirit 
of mystical piety. His endeavor evidently was to ex- 
pose and put down the religious and political follies of 
the age, and uphold what lie deemed to be spiritual 
Christianity. But he wrote in the spirit of Lucian; 
and it is often difficult to see where irony ends and earn- 
est principle begins. His more liberal acceptation of 
the Formula Concordia ? made him many enemies among 
the high orthodox Lutherans. The Bietist Spelter said 
of him : “ If I could raise any from the dead for the good 
of the Church, it should be Valentine Andreii.” It was 
owing to Arndt’s influence that the mocking, scoffing 
spirit which seemed natural to Andreii was replaced by 
something higher and worthier of a Christian man. 

But if Protestantism has had its Mystics, Humanism 
has not been altogether wanting in these religious en- 
thusiasts. In France, in the Kith century, appeared St. 
Francis dc Sales, and in Spain. St. Theresa anil St. John 
of the Cross; all of them making their mystical doc- 
trines subservient to the interests of the Mother ( ’hureli, 
“ Nowhere,” says Mr. Vaughan, “ is the duty of implicit 
self-surrender to the director or confessor more constant- 
ly inculcated than in the writings of Theresa and John 
of the Cross, and nowhere are the inadequacy and mis- 
chief of the principle more apparent. John warns the 
Mystic that his only safeguard against delusion lies in 
perpetual and unreserved appeal to his director. The- 
resa tells us that whenever our D»rd commanded her in 
prayer to do anything, and her confessor ordered the 
opposite, the divine guide enjoined obedience to the 
human, and would influence the inind of the confessor 


afterwards, so that he was moved to counsel what he 
had before forbidden! Of course; for who knows what 
might come of it if enthusiasts were to have visions and 
revelations on their own account? The director must 
draw after him these fiery and dangerous natures, as 
the lion-leaders of an Indian pageantry conduct their 
charge, holding a chain and administering opiates. The 
question between the orthodox and the heterodox mys- 
ticism of the 14 th century was really one of theological 
doctrine. The same question in the lGth and 17th was 
simply one of ecclesiastical interests.” According to 
the mystical doctrine of St. Theresa, there are four 
degrees of prayer: (1) simple mental prayer; (2) the 
prayer of quiet, called also pure contemplation; (3) 
the prayer of union, called also perfect contemplation; 
(4) the prayer of rapture or ecstasy. The raptures 
and visions of this female saint of Humanism have 
gained for her a high name. But the mysticism of 
John of the Cross wore a different aspect. He delight- 
ed not in ecstatic prayer like Theresa, but in intense 
suffering. 11 is earnest prayer was that not a day might 
pass in which he should not suffer something. 

In the history of mysticism the 17th century was 
chiefly distinguished by the Quiet ist controversy. The 
most remarkable exhibition of Quietism is to be found in 
the writings of Madame Guvon. Thus, when describing 
her experience, she observes, “The soul passing out of 
itself by dying to itself necessarily passes into its di- 
vine object. This is the law of its transition. When it 
passes out of self, which is limited, and therefore is not 
God, and consequently is evil, it necessarily passes into 
the unlimited and universal, which is God, and there- 
fore is the true good. My own experience seemed to 
me to be a verification of this. My spirit, disenthralled 
from selfishness, became united with and lost in God, 
its Sovereign, who attracted it more and more to him- 
self. And this was so much the case that I could seem 
to see and know God only, and not myself. ... It was 
thus that my soul was lost in God, who communicated 
to it his qualities, having drawn it out of all that it had 
of its own. . . . O happy poverty, happy loss, happy 
nothing, which gives no less than God himself in his 
own immensity — no more circumscribed to the limited 
manner of the creation, but always drawing it out of 
that to plunge it wholly into his Divine Essence. Then 
the soul knows that all the states of self-pleasing vis- 
ions, of intellectual illuminations, of ecstacies and rapt- 
ures, of whatever value they might have been, are now 
rather obstacles than advancements, and that they are 
not of service in the state of experience which is far 
above them, because the state which has props or sup- 
ports, which is the cast* with the merely illuminated 
and ecstatic state, rests in them to some degree, and is 
pained to lose them. But the soul cannot arrive at the 
state of which 1 am now speaking without the loss of 
all such supports and helps. . . . The soul is then so 
submissive, and perhaps we may say so passive— that is 
to say, is so disposed equally to receive from the hand 
of God either good or evil — as is truly astonishing. It 
receives both the one and the other without any selfish 
emotions, letting them flow and be lost as they came.” 
This quotation contains the substance of the doctrine 
which pervades the mystical writings of Madame Guv- 
on. The whole may be summed up in two words, “dis- 
interested love,” which she regarded as the perfection 
of holiness in the heart of man. A similar, if not whol- 
ly identical, doctrine was inculcated at the same period 
by Mulinos in Italy, in a book entitled The Spiritual 
Guide. Quietist opinions were, then evidently on the 
advance in the different countries of Europe, and among 
their supporters were some of the most illustrious men 
of the day, of whom it is sufficient to name Eenelon, 
archbishop of Cambrav. But the high character for 
piety and worth of the leading Quietists made them all 
the more obnoxious to the Jesuits. Nor was the hos- 
tile spirit which was manifested towards the Quietists 
limited to the Jesuits alone; the celebrated Bossuct, 
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also, was one of the most bitter persecutors of Madame 
Guvon, and succeeded in procuring the public condem- 
nation of her writings. Fenelon was for a time con- 
joined with Bossuet in opposing Guyon, but all the 
while he was conscious that his own opinions did not 
differ from hers. At length, in IG97, he openly avowed 
his sympathy with the sentiments of the Mystics in 
a work which, under the name of the Maxims of the 
Saints, was devoted to an inquiry as to the teachings 
of the Church on the doctrines of pure love, of mystical 
union, and of perfection. The publication of this trea- 
tise gave rise to a lengthened and angry controversy. 
Bossuet sought to invoke the vengeance of the govern- 
ment upon his heretical brother, and lie had even hoped 
to call down upon him the fulminations of the pope. 
In the first object he was successful; in the second he 
was, for a time at least, disappointed. A war of pam- 
phlets and treatises now raged at Paris, the chief com- 
batants being Bossuet on the one side and Fenelon on 
the other. The Maxims were censured by the Sor- 
bonne, and their author was persecuted by the king of 
France; but pope Innocent XII declined for a time to 
pronounce a sentence of condemnation upon Fenelon, 
of whom he had been accustomed to say that he had 
erred through an excess of love to God. At length, 
with the utmost reluctance, and in measured terms, he 
sent forth the much expected anathema, and Fe'nelon 
submitted to the decision of the Roman see. Madame 
Guyon, after a long life of persecution, thirty-seven 
years of which ivere spent in prison, died in 1717. 
Among the Quietists of the I7th century may be men- 
tioned Madame Bonrignon and her accomplished disci- 
ple, Peter Poiret; and among those of later times, the 
fascinating Mystic, Madame de Kritdener. 

Vaughan, in his work, Hours with the Mystics, insti- 
tutes a comparison between the Mystics of France and 
Germany up to this time, and is led thus to comment 
on the characteristics of these two exponents of mvsti- , 
cism : “ Speaking generally, it may be said that France 
exhibits the mysticism of sentiment, Germany the mys- 
ticism of thought. The French love to generalize and 
to classify. An arrangement which can be expressed 
by a word, a principle which can be crystallized into a 
sparkling maxim, they will applaud. But with them 
conventionalism reigns paramount — society is ever pres- 
ent to the mind of the individual — their sense of the 
ludicrous is exquisitely keen. The German loves ab- 
stractions for their own sake. To secure popidaritv for 
a visionary error in France, it must be lucid and elegant 
as the language — it must be at least an ingenious and 
intelligible falsehood; but in Germany the most gro- 
tesque inversions of thought and of expression will be 
found no hinderance to its acceptability, and the most 
hopeless obscurity may be pronounced its highest merit. 
In this respect German philosophy sometimes resembles 
Lveophron, who was so convinced that unintelligibility 
was grandeur as to swear he would hang himself if a 
man were found capable of understanding his play of 
Cassandra. Almost every later German Mystic has 
been a secluded student — almost every Mystic of mod- 
ern France has been a brilliant conversationalist. The 
genius of mysticism rises in Germany in the clouds of 
the solitary pipe; in France it is a fashionable Ariel, 
who hovers in the drawing-room, and hangs to the 
pendants of the glittering chandelier. If Jacob Bbhme 
had appeared in France, he must have counted dis- 
ciples by units, where in Germany he reckoned them 
by hundreds. If Madame Guyon had been born in Ger- 
many, rigid Lutheranism might have given her some 
annoyance; but her earnestness would have redeemed 
her enthusiasm from ridicule, and she would have lived 
and died the honored precursor of German pietism.” 

The modern mysticism of Germany is chiefly re- 
markable for its excessive irreligiousness , and its close 
alliance with a congeries of metaphysical clouds, mis- 
named philosophy, which, by essaying to 'pass beyond 
the limits of the human faculties, turns day-dreams into 


logical systems, and resolves all truth and all religion 
into the discovery that there is no God, or that God is 
but a name for the universe. The infidelity which in 
England took the form of natural religion, and in France 
that of ribaldry and ridicule, assumed in Germany the 
garb of speculation and of sentimental feeling. To the 
speculations of Kant, of Fichte, and of Schelling, as well 
as to the claims of divine revelation, Friedrich Hcnrv 
Jacobi, in his work on Divine Things , opposed that in- 
tuitive and immediate knowledge of divine things 
which he denominated faith, mental feeling, or reason, 
and which has acquired for his philosophy the name of 
mysticism. It is a revival of the reveries of Bbhme, 
of the Gnostics, and of the Orientals. Passing through 
such modifications as it could receive from the learned 
piety of Sclileiermacher, the critical acumen of De 
Wette, the poetry of Novalis, and the picturesque gen- 
ius of Carlyle, we now find it exciting to something 
like vitality the negative theology of Unitarianism in 
America and in England. By the side of these specu- 
lative Mystics we find also in modern times the imag- 
inative Mystics, whose system is less the invention of 
something new and false than the perversion of what is 
old and true. To this branch of mysticism belongs the 
mystical interpretation of the Scriptures, the originator 
of which, as we have seen, is supposed to have been Philo 
the Jew, and the character of which pervaded the writ- 
ings of Hermes, Justin, Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrosius, Jerome, Augustine, Greg- 
ory the Great, Bede, Maurus, and Hugo de St. Caro. 

In England we see it espoused in the spiritualizing of 
Solomon’s Temple by Bunyan, and Brown’s parallels of 
O.-T. facts with the history of the Jews, etc. Mr. Will- 
iam Law (author of the Serious Call , etc.), and the very 
able opponent of bishop Hoadlv, degenerated in the lat- 
ter part of his life into all the singularities of mysti- 
cism ; and some suppose that his extravagant notions 
were one means of driving the celebrated Gibbon into a 
state of infidelity. “Mr. Law,” says Vaughan, “sup- 
posed that the material was the region which originally 
belonged to the fallen angels. At length the light and 
Spirit of God entered into the chaos, and turned the 
angels’ ruined kingdom into a paradise on earth. God 
then created man, and placed him there. He was made 
in the image of the Triune God (whom, like the Hutch- 
insonians, he compares to ‘fire, light, and spirit’), a liv- 
ing mirror of the divine nature, formed to enjoy com- 
munion with Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and to live 
on earth as the angels do in heaven. He was endowed 
with immortality, so that the elements of this outward 
world could not have any power of acting on his body ; 
but by his fall he changed the light, life, and spirit of 
the world. He died, on the very day of his transgres- 
sion, to all the influences and operations of the Spirit of 
God upon him, as we die to the influences of this world 
when the soul leaves the body; and all the influences 
and operations of the elements of this life were open to 
him, as they are in any animal, at his birth into this 
world; he became an earthly creature, subject to the 
dominion of this outward world, and stood only in the 
highest rank of animals. But the goodness of God 
would not leave man in this condition : redemption 
from it was immediately granted; and the bruiser of 
the serpent brought the life, light, and spirit of love 
once more into the human nature. All men, in conse- 
quence of the redemption of Christ, have in them the 
first spark, or seed, of the divine life, as a treasure hid 
in the centre of our souls, to bring forth by degrees a 
new birth of that life which Avas lost in paradise. No 
son of Adam can be lost except by turning away from 
the Saviour within him. The only religion which can 
save us must be that \\ r hich can raise the light, life, 
and Spirit of God in our souls. Nothing can enter the 
vegetable kingdom till it ha\ T e vegetable life in it, or be 
a member of the animal kingdom till it have the ani- 
mal life. Thus all nature joins Avith the Gospel in af- 
firming that no man can enter into the kingdom of 
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heaven till the heavenly life is horn in him. Nothing 
can be our righteousness or recovery but the divine 
nature of Jesus Christ derived to our souls.” Hut the 
eminent Swedish theologian, Emmanuel Swedenborg, 
ligurcs more conspicuously than these, if we regard 
him merely as an expositor of the Scriptures. As he, 
however, ascribes his spiritual interpretations to a spe- 
cial source, lie will elsewhere occupy a more distinct and 
appropriate place, and we now simply advert to him as 
believing and teaching that God had made him the ve- 
hicle of new revelations. We refer our readers to the 
articles Nkw Jkrusalksi Church and Swi:i>rnhorg for 
details of his views and their progress. 

We are not altogether strangers to mysticism even 
in our own day. Only a few years have elapsed since 
we were asked to believe in the supernatural revelations 
made to the followers of Edward Irving (tp v.); and the 
Spiritualists of North America profess to hold converse 
with the spiritual existences of another world. See 
Sri ritualism. But, passing by these, we find a class 
of Mystics in the Intuitionists on both sides of the At- 
lantic, who substitute the subjective revelation of con- 
sciousness for the objective revelation of the written 
"Word. As examples of practical mysticism we must 
here refer also to t lie history of the Beghards, the Fla- 
gellants, Miinzers, Anabaptists, and the famous Peasants’ 
War in Germany, ami the institution of the Jesuits. 

Another fact is worthy of notice in connection with 
this subject. It is that mysticism has always been most 
flourishing in times of general religious formalism — a 
striking illustration of the tendency of any extreme to 
generate its opposite. The laws of ilrahminism brought 
forth the mystic Buddhism ; the Jewish Talmudism 
gave rise to the mystic Cabala (q. v.); the Spanish the- 
ology of the Inquisition found its counterpoise in the 
mysticism of the Alombrados; Jesuitism in quietism 
and Jansenism ; the old Protestant scholastic orthodoxy 
in Protestant mysticism. 

Enough has now been said to show plainly that the 
theology of the true Mystics exhibits two distinct 
phases: a side towards earth, on which the legend on 
the medal is obscure and without meaning; and an ob- 
verse side, bright with the light of heaven; union with 
the Eternal through sacramental grace is its impress of 
truth, and flowing from that grace a loving exercise of 
the great duties of Christian life. It is closely allied 
with Quietism. A very different kind, and yet an es- 
sential form of mysticism, is that avowed by Sehlcgel; 
one closely similar to the rhapsodical notions of Ploti- 
nus, when lie says that whereas human consciousness, 
in which subject and object are insuperably blended to- 
gether in idea, cannot form to itself a notion of the Ab- 
solute, which is unity, still an adequate idea of the Ab- 
solute may be gained by the contemplative or intuitive 
faculty, independently of thought or consciousness; it 
is a rapid illumination, a sudden rapture, too fleeting for 
analysis, for it eludes reflection and battles conscious- 
ness. Reflection is, in fact, its death. In this mystical 
condition of the mind all distinction between subject 
and object vanishes. There is no longer the Deity on 
the one hand, the soul on the other. The soul identi- 
fies itself with the Deity. It is on this side that mys- 
ticism passes into pantheism. 

See Danz, Cnfversaiicbrterbuch d. Theoloy. Literati! r, 
p. 081 ; Malcom, Theoloy teal Index, p. 337 sq. ; Winer, 
llandbuch, i, 501 sq. ; 1 lerzog, Real-Encyklop. x, 152 sq. ; 
Brctschneider, Systematischc Entwivkeluny, p. 22; Tho- 
luck, Sits is nuts seu Theosophiu Persarum puntheistica 
(Berlin, 1821); Berger, Disputatio de viysticismo (Har- 
lem, 1810); 1 lolling, Mysticism us (Erlangen, 1832); 
Theremin, Ueber el. 1 1 'esen d. viystischen Theoloyie 
(Abendstunden, Berlin, 1833); llciurnth, Gesch. u. Kri- 
tik. d. Mysticismus tiller bekunuten i 'biker u. Zeitev (Eeips. 
1830, 8vo); Giirrcs, J)ie christl. Mystik (llegensb. 183(5); 
Ilclfferich, Die christl. Mystik (llamb. 18-12); Eisko, 
Die Ileilslehre d. Theoloyie (Stuttg. 1857); Unmherger, 
Stimmen a us dem lleiliythum , etc. (Stuttg. 1857) ; Greith, 


Die Deutsche Mystik im Prediyer-Orden (Freib. 1861, 
8vo); Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mystiker im 14 Jahrhund. 
(Eeips. 1845-57); Noaek, Die christliche Mystik im 
Mittelalter, it. in d. neueren Zeit (Kbnigsb. 1853, 8vo); 
Uanke, Ilist. of the Reformation; Lord Herbert, Mem- 
oirs ; Coleridge, A ids to Reflection; Parker, Discourse 
of Matters pertaining to Religion ; Cockburn, The De- 
lusions and Errors of .1 ntoina Douriynon, etc.; Sto- 
wcll, On the ll’o/'fc of the Spirit, p. 258 sq. ; Vaughan, 
Hours with the Mystics: a Contribution to the History 
of Religions Opinion (Eond. 1850, 2 vols.) ; Bcrgier, 
Diet, de Theoloyie , vi, 287 ; Migne, Diet, tie Mystique 
j chretienne ; I lccket horn, Hist, of Secret Societies of all 
Ayes and Countries (Loud. 1874), pt. iv; De Stael'3 
Germany, pt. ii, eh. v ; Meth. Qu. Rev. Jan. 1853, p. 105, 
101; Jan. 18G0; April, 1800, p. 277; Jan. I860, p. 49; 
Bibl. Sacra, Jan. 1851, p. 51; Jan. 1851, p. 540; Lond. 
Rev. Jan. 1857, art. ii ; Edinb. Rev. lxxiv, 102. 105; Xew- 
Enyltimler, v, 348; Retrospective Rev. i, 2><8; Christian 
Qu. July, 1873, art. vii ; Pluck-wood's May. 1X54, i, 
00 sq. (Myst. in China); Christian Examiner, xxxvii, 
308; Droirnson's Rev. Oct. 1803, p. 42X; licit, and For. 
Ev. Rev. Sept. 1854, p. 572; Kitto, Journ. of Sac. Lit. 
1854, p. 540; Westminster Rev. Oct. 1853; Oct. 1870, p. 
219; Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1806, p. 80; Jahrb. 
deutsch. Theol. 18G7, ii, 3G2; Zeitschr. hist. Theol. Oct. 
1850, p. 231 ; Jan. 1859, p. 49 ; Brit. Qu. Oct. 1874, art. i. 
A complete account of the host of mystical writers to 
1740 is given in Arnold’s Kirchen-Ilistorie (Schaffhau- 
| sen, 1742). See also the Church histories of Alzog, 
( iieseler. Milman, Niedncr, Kurtz, Hardwick (.1/. A . and 
Ref), Mosheim, Waddington ; Ilagenbach, Hist, of 
Doctr. (Index in vol. ii); Ncander, Christian Dogmas, 
p. 604, 030; 1 liman, Ref. before the Ref. ii, 44 sq., 185 
sq. ; Fisher, Hist. Ref. p. 65, 67 sq., 245; Stoughton, 
Eccl. Hist, of England, i, 482; ii, 202, 309-385; Hurst’s 
Ilagenbach, Ch. Hist, of the 18//i and 19 tk Centuries (In- 
dex in vol. ii); Morell, 1 list . of Modem Philosophy, ii, 
332 sq., 350 sq.; Led. on the Philos. Tendencies of the 
A qe, leet. iii ; Ceberweg, Hist, of Philos, i, 358, 400, 433, 
435, 430, 407 sq.: ii, 20, 23, 54, 115, 213, 222; Lewes, 
Hist. Philos. (see Index in vol. ii). (J. II. W.) 

Myth, a Greek term (pv$oc), which, however, is 
not to be found in the Sept. Even in the Apocrypha 
the word occurs but once (pr.roq duaipor, Eccles. xx, 
19, A. V. “an unseasonable tale”), and that in a general 
sense; while, in one other passage (Bar. iii. 23), pv$u- 
\oyot, “authors of fables," lias a somewhat doubtful 
meaning. In the N. T., however, the word occurs live 
times, and always in a severely disparaging sense, and 
in every instance is rendered “fables” in our version. 
Thus Timothy is warned against “ fables and endless 
genealogies, which minister questions rather than god- 
ly edifying” (1 Tim. i, 4); and against “profane and 
old wives’ fables” (fitfiiiXovc «*f ypautft Tg pixorc, iv, 
7). These “fables” are opposed to “the truth,” and 
Titus is forbidden to give heed ‘I ovcatroiq pvjoaj. 
Lastly, in 2 Pet. i, 10 they are eharaeterized as ntoo- 
tpurpivot, “cunningly devised,” and are contrasted with 
the sober testimony of eye-wit nesses (comp. TmrXaapivoe 
pvSoi, Diod. Sic. i, 93). Just so in Greek prSm are 
opposed to i rrropia (comp. Auson. Prof. ('arm. 21, 20, 
“Callentes nivthon plasmata et historinm"). It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that in the N. T. a myth is used in its 
latest sense to express a story invented ns the vehicle 
for some ethical or theological doctrine, which, in fact, 
has been called in later times an ctliopn-ia or pliiloso- 
plicme. Vet the condemnation is special and not gen- 
eral, and cannot point with dissatisfaction to myths, 
which, like those of Plato, are the splendidly imagina- 
tive embodiment of some subjective truth, and which 
claim no credence for themselves, hut are only meant 
to be regarded as the vehicles of spiritual instruction 
(sec archbishop Trench On the P arables , eh. ii, where 
be distinguishes between “myth,” “fable,” “parable,” 
“allegory," etc.). That there is nothing in such “myths” 
to deserve reprobation, nay more, that they are a wise 
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form of teaching, is clear from the direct quotation of 
mythical stories by Jude (ver. 9, 14), and from the use 
of strictly analogous modes of conveying truth (alle- 
gory, fable, parable, etc.) in other parts of the Bible, as 
well as in the writings of all the wisest of mankind. It 
must, then, have been the doctrines involved, and not 
the “ mythical” delivery of them, which awoke the in- 
dignation of the apostles ; and if, as Tertullian thought 
(Ado. Valent, iii), and as is now generally believed, the 
‘‘myths” alluded to were the Gnostic mythology of the 
“iEons,” of which the seeds may have been beginning 
to develop themselves when the pastoral epistles were 
written, we can easily understand how they would ap- 
pear to bear the stamp of “ philosophy and vain deceit.” 
Theodoret, however, on Tit. i, 14, refers the “Jewish 
fables” to the Mishna (rgv inr' avrwv KaXovp’tviiv dtu- 
riputaiv, Alford, ad loc.). 

No satisfactory definition of the word “ myth” has 
ever been given, partly because of the manifold varieties 
of myths, and partly because the word has been used 
in several distinct senses. In Homer it is equivalent 
to Aoyoc (II. xviii, 253), and Eustathius remarks that 
in later times it came to mean xfstvSi'jg Aoyoc (H> 
29), to which definition Suidas adds that it w r as Adyoc 
\l/tv$ljg, tiKovl^wv Tt)p ctXtjjtiav. Plutarch, less ac- 
curately, confounds it with plausible fiction (Adyoc 4 /tv ~ 
cijg ioircujg aXt/Sii/iy), and in the Etymologicum Mag- 
num it is made, in its technical sense, to mean a veiled 
or enigmatical narration (pv$og oggaivti Svo . . . rbv 
re (TKortivuv Xoyov . . . icai rbv aTrXwg Adyou). Nei- 
ther the etymology nor the history of the word help us 
ranch. It is derived from fiveoj, to initiate, or gino, to 
shut, and archbishop Trench thinks that it must there- 
fore have originally meant the word shut np in the 
mind, or muttered with the lips ( iSynon . of the N. T. 
[2d ser.] p. 174), though he admits that there is no 
trace of this in actual use ; and as, at first, pvdog merely 
means “word,” we may even derive it from an onoma- 
topoeia of the simplest consonantal utterance (ni). It is 
not until Pindar’s time (01. i, 47 ; Kent, vii, 34; vi, I) 
that it is used of that which is “menially conceived, 
rather than historically true;” and in Attic prose it as- 
sumes its normal later sense of any legend or tradition 
of the prehistoric times. If, however, we analyze the 
modern use of the word, we shall find that these his- 
torical myths, or amplified legends of the remote past, 
generally mingled with the marvellous, do not properly 
represent our notion of myths any more than the well- 
understood philosophemes to which we previously al- 
luded. We must learn, too, to distinguish between the 
myths and the rationalistic explanations thrust into 
them by the critical knowledge of a later age. If we 
would understand the true nature, for instance, of the 
Greek myths, we must discard from them the timidly 
rationalistic suggestions of Hecataaus, the severely com- 
mon-sense views of Paloephatus, and the unsympathiz- 
ingly sceptical rashness of Euemerus, no less than the 
profound moral intentions which have so often been 
transferred to them by the speculative genius of a Bacon 
or a Coleridge. 

A myth proper, then, is neither a pliilosopheme nor a 
legend. It is best described as a spontaneous product 
of the youthful imagination of mankind — the natural 
form under which an infant race expresses its concep- 
tions and convictions about supernatural relations and 
prehistoric events. It is neither fiction, histon T , nor 
philosophy; it is a spoken poetry, an uncritical and 
childlike history, a sincere and self-believing romance. 
It does not invent, but simply imagines and repeats; it 
may err, but it never lies. It is a narration, generally 
marvellous, which no one consciously or scientifically 
invents, and w'hich every one unintentionally falsifies. 
“It is,” says Mr. Grote, “ the natural effusion of the un- 
lettered, imaginative, and believing man.” It belongs 
to an age in which the understanding was credulous 
and confiding, the imagination full of vigor and vivac- 
ity, and the passions earnest and intense. Its very es- 


sence consists in the projection of thoughts into the 
sphere of facts (“der Grund-Trieb des Mythen das 
Gedachte in ein Geschehenes umzusetzen” [Creuzer, 
Symbolik, p. 99]). It arises partly from the uncon- 
scious and gradual objectizing of the subjective, or con- 
fusing mental processes with external realities; and 
partly from investing the object with the feelings of 
the subject — that is, from imaginatively attributing to 
external nature those feelings and qualities which only 
exist in the percipient soul. 

The myth, then, belongs to that period of human 
progress in which the mind regards “ history as all a 
fairy tale.” Before the increase of knowledge, the dawn 
of science, and the general dissemination of books, men’s 
fancies respecting the past, and the dim conjectures of 
nascent philosophy, could only be preserved by these 
traditional semi-poetic tales ; to borrow the fine expres- 
sion of Tacitus, “Fingunt simul creduntque.” So far 
from being startled by the marvellous and the incred- 
ible, they expected and looked for it ; while discrep- 
ancies and contradictions were accepted side by side, 
because the critical faculty was wholly undeveloped. 
“ The real and the ideal,” says Mr. Grote, “ were blend- 
ed together in the primitive conception ; . . . the myth 
passed unquestioned, from the fact of its currency, and 
from its harmony with existing sentiments and precon- 
ceptions” (Hist, of Greece, i, 610). To the intensity of 
a fresh imagination, and the necessary weakness of the 
youth of language, we can trace the origin of a vast 
number of myths. In those early days men looked at 
all things with the large, open eyes of childish wonder- 
ment. The majority of phenomena which they saw 
and enjoyed were incapable of other than a metaphor- 
ical or poetical description ; and even if language had 
been more developed it would have responded less ac- 
curately to their thoughts, because they seriously trans- 
ferred their own feelings and emotions to the world 
around them, and made themselves the measure of all 
things. Thus the hunter regarded the moon and stars 
which “ glanced rapidly along the clouded heaven” as 
a “ beaming goddess with her nymphs and 

“Sunbeams upon distant hills, 

Gliding apace with shadows in their train. 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transferred 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly.” 

Wordsworth, Excursion, bk. iv. 

Thus the manifold aspects of nature, imaginatively 
conceived and metaphorically described, furnished at 
once a large mythology; and when these elements 
were combined and arranged for the purpose of illus- 
trating early scientific or theological conceptions, and 
were corrupted by numberless erroneous etymologies 
of words, whose true origin was forgotten, we have at 
once the materials for an extensive and sometimes in- 
scrutable mythology. In the early stage of the myth, 
confined to the period when everything is personified, 
it is as difficult to distinguish between what was re- 
garded as fancy and what was believed as fact as it is 
to this day in the rude and grotesque legends of Poly- 
nesians and North American Indians. But in a later 
time, when myths were preserved in writing and sys- 
tematized into dogmas, the poetical imaginative facul- 
ties had often tvell-nigh evaporated, and that which had 
originally been meant as half a metaphor was prosa- 
ically hardened into a real and marvellous fact. Thus 
in many myths, as they were finally preserved, we may 
see the mere misconceptions of a metaphor, and the 
guesses of a most imperfect etymology, mingling in 
two distinct streams with the original simple poetic 
tale. Any one who considers the evanescent “ tradi- 
tion” of untutored polytheism as it is displayed among 
modern savages, may watch, even at the present day, 
the growth and swift diffusion of myths; but we must 
look into various histories of civilized people (and es- 
pecially into that of Greece) to see such myths first er- 
roneously systematized into definite narratives, to be 
deliberately believed— then partially and timidly ra- 
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tionalized — next contemptuously rejected — and finally 
restored to their true rank as the most interesting relies 
of a primitive society, and the earnest teachings of a 
yet unsophisticated religious philosophy. 

This subject would require a volume to explain it ad- 
equately ; and, indeed, it has occupied many important 
volumes. All that we have here attempted is to re- 
move a groundless and injurious prejudice against the 
word. Whether or not there be any myths in the 
Bible, and especially in the earlier books, is a question 
which must be settled purely on its own merits. See 
Mythic al Tiieoky. It is, however, undesirable that 
the mere word “myth" should be avoided by those 
who undoubtedly regard some of the Biblical narratives 
as containing mythical elements. Even men like Bun- 
sen and Ewald bowed to popular prejudice in shunning 
the word; and of the English theologians, who rely so 
much on their authority, scarcely one (with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Davidson) has ventured in this particular 
to desert their guidance. Yet the word “ myth” is far 
more reverent and far less objectionable than “ fable,” 
which some would substitute for it; and it is, as Dr. 
Davidson has pointed out, far more honest than circum- 
locutions which mean the same thing ( Introd . i, Ml]). 
It will be observed that we are here giving no opinion 
whatever as to the J'uct of the existence of scriptural 
myths, but merely pleading that those Biblical critics 
who understand the true nature of myths, and, rightly 
or wrongly, believe that here and there in the Hebrew 
records a mythic element may be traced, should not 
hesitate to express their conviction by the term which 
is most suitable and most likely to secure for the sub- 
ject a clear and fair discussion. 

The following are a very few of the more important 
books on the subject of myths : ( >. Million Prolegomena 
zu einer 1 1 'issntschaft lichen Mytholoyie (Hotting. 1825 
[transl. by J. Leitch, Loud. 1844]); Grimm, Deutsche 
Mytholoyie; Buttmann, Mytkoloyos ; Hermann, Veber 
das Wesen vnd die Jiehundluny d. Mytholoyie ; Lbbeck, 
Aylnophamns ; Creuzer, Symbolik vml Mytholoyie dcr 
Alien Yblker; Nitzseli, Ilelden-Saye dcr Griechen; lJbt- 
tiger, Kunst- Mytholoyie d. Griechen; Kavanagh, Myths 
traced to their primary Source throuyh Language (1*5G). 
The subject has of late years received three important 
contributions — M r. Grote’s History of Greece, x ol.i ; l’rof. 
Max M idler's Assay on Greek Mythology (( )xford Essays, 
1856 ) • and Cox, Mythology of the A ryan Nations (Loml. 
1873, 2 vols. 8vo). — Kitto, s. v. Sec Mythology. 

Mythical Theory, an attempt to destroy the sa- 
cred character of Scripture by considering its contents 
as myths similar in their nature and origin to those of 
ancient mythology. It is the result of the theological 
systems of Kant, Hegel, Sender, Eicbhorn, Woolston.and 
has found its fullest development in Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus, and h is Old I' aith and New. The onlv question 
we can consider here is whether the sayings of the O. 
ami X. T. can or cannot really he considered as myths. 
Iu the first place, it is worthy of remark that the word 
fii'jor, derived from pv io, to close the eyes, has the same 
root as mystery and mystic , and points to the shadowy 
conceptions of the soul, the thoughts which find next an 
expression in words, lienee it represents not merely 
the expression, but also the narrative, especially such as 
finds its origin in the vague ancient times, and conse- 
quently fables and sayings undeserving of belief (1 Tim. 
iv, 7, yfxnbcHQ pvSovg irapatrov ; eomp. 2 Tim. iv, 4, 
where it is opposed to the aXifieta ; Tit. i, 11, ToncnVicoc 
pAjoi), ami generally every tradition unworthy of be- 
ing believed (I Tim. i, 4 ; pv$ot (TeeroipaTpei'oi, 2 Pet. i, 
16). The ancients called untrustworthy savings pv$o- 
Xoyijpa, ami the narration of them pocoXoyia. But 
by the word myths was formerly, and until of late, un- 
derstood not only the history of the gods, but also many 
other traditions which rest on but slight or sometimes 
no historical foundation. Here we have, then, to estab- 
lish the difference between myths and tradition. The 
latter is the verbal relation of a fact, at first very cor- 


' rect, but generally becoming obscured in the course of 
time by additions and embellishments added to it. In 
modern times the distinction has become still more 
marked ; as myths are made to be fables resting on an 
idea only, ami developed as if they were truth, though 
generally connected either with persons, places, or cir- 
cumstances which have really existed, while by tradition 
is understood the transmission of real facts or events 
connected with an idea. Strauss, in bis Life of Jesus. 
defines myths as “the historical garb (of the original 
Christian ideas) used in the aimless poetical tradition 
(of the early Church) which composes the whole of the 
Gospel.” It is in the nature of myths to be often a sort 
of symbol of the thoughts from which they sprang. 
This connection between them is well established in 
Ullmann, Uistonsch oder Mythisch (llamb. 1838. p. 56 
sq.). Both are realizations of an idea; iu the symbol 
by signs, in the myth by words. “The symbol ex- 
presses the immediate and permanent connection be- 
tween the supernatural and the physical. The myth 
can take its rise in historical elements which it assimi- 
lates, or simply in the thoughts; this establishes the 
distinction between historical ami philosophical myths, 
between which extremes, of course, there are many in- 
termediates.” Both myths and tradition are, then, dis- 
tinct from history, but form the vague mist out of which 
history steps forth. This leads to a distinction between 
the historical period of a people’s existence, or that 
when tradition commences to be certain, and the myth- 
ical period. Now to the Bible student and to every 
Christian arises the question, first clearly proposed by 
Ilerder, whether in the original history of mankind, and 
especially of the chosen people, the same rule holds 
good that the time of tradition was preceded by a 
mythical period. This proposition may probably be 
admitted in a modified form; but the expression myths 
must be rejected, as many erroneous views would other- 
wise become entangled with it, and because “we are 
used to hear it especially applied to the fantastic produc- 
tions of the poets of heathen religions” (Ullmann, p. 58). 
Yet it cannot be denied that the O. T. contains passages 
the sense of which is traditional and mythic, and that 
acute criticism is required to get at real historical events 
in their true order, not only in the apocryphal books, 
but even in those recognised as canonical. The necessity 
of such criticism, which in former times was altogether 
neglected as useless, has become evident after the at- 
tacks of freethinkers and deists, and especially since the 
rationalists have brought forth their theory of myths 
and traditions to attack the reality of miracles, “as 
these are never to find a place in history.” 

I)r. M-Clintock (in the preface to his translation of 
Neamler’s Life of Christ, N. Y. 1848, p. xiv sq.) has thus 
sketched the origin and progress of the mythical proc- 
ess of criticism, as the natural outgrowth of the ration- 
alistic form which infidelity assumed in Germany: 

“The declared aim of the rationalists was to interpret 
the Bible on latioval principles'; that is to say, to find 
nothin*; in it beyond the scope of human reason. Not 
supposing its writers to be impostors, nor denying the 
record to lie a legitimate source, in a certain sense, of re- 
ligious instruction, they sought to free it from everything 
supernatural ; deeming it to be, not a direct divine reve- 
lation, but a product of the human mind, aided, indeed, 
bv Divine Providence, but in no extraordinary or mirac- 
ulous way. The miracles, therefore, had to be explained 
away ; aiid this was done iu any mode that the ingenuity 
or philosujyhif of t he expositor might suggest. Sometimes, 
for iustauce, they were no miracles at all, but simple nat- 
ural facts, and all the old interpreters had misunderstood 
the writers. Sometimes, again, the writers of the sacred 
history misunderstood the facts, deeming them to be mi- 
raculous when they were not; e. g. when Christ ‘healed 
the sick,’ ho merely prescribed for them, as a kind physi- 
cian, with skill and success; when lie ‘raised the dead,’ 
he only restored men from a swoon or trance: when he 
‘subdued the storm,’ there was simply a happy ' coinci- 
dence, ’ making a strong impression upon the minds of 
the disciples; when he fed the ‘five thousand,' he only 
set ail example of kindness and benevolence which the 
rich by-standers eagerly followed by opening their stores 
to feed the hungry multitude, etc. But even this elastic 
exegesis, wheu stretched to its utmost capacity, would 
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not explain every case : some parts of the narratives were 
stubbornly unyielding, and new methods were demanded. 
For men who had gone so far, it was easy to go farther — 
the text itself was not spared : this passage was doubtful, 
that was corrupt, a third was spurious. In short, ‘criti- 
cism,’ as this desperate kind of interpretation was called, 
was at last able to make anything, and in a fair way to 
make nothing, out of the sacred records. But still the ra- 
tionalist agreed with the orthodox supernatnralist in ad- 
mitting that there was, at bottom, a basis of substantial 
truth in the records, and asserted that his efforts only 
tended to free the snbstantive verity from the envelop- 
ments of fable or perversion with which tradition had in- 
vested it. The admission was a fatal one. The absurdi- 
ties to which the theory led could not long remain unde- 
tected. It was soon showu, and shown effectually, that 
this vaunted criticism was no criticism at all; that the 
objections which it offered to the Gospel history were as 
old as Porphyry, or, at least, as the English Deists, aud 
had been refuted again aud again ; that the errors of in- 
terpretation into which the older expositors had fallen 
might be avoided without touching the truth and inspira- 
tion of the evangelists ; aud, in a word, that there could 
be no medium between open infidelity and the admission 
of a supernatural revelation. During the first quarter of 
the present century the conflict was waged with ardor on 
both sides, but with increasing energy on the side of truth 
aud every year weakened the forces of rationalism. Still, 
the theological mind of Germany was to a considerable 
extent unsettled: its Tholuck and Heugstenberg stood 
strong for orthodoxy; its Twesten aud Nitzsch applied 
the clearest logic to systematic theology; its Marheiueke 
aud Daub philosophized religiously; its Bretschneider 
aud Hase upheld reason as the judge of revelation ; while 
not a few maintained the old rationalism, though with 
less and less of conviction, or at least of boldness. 

“It was at this point that Strauss conceived the auda- 
cious idea of applying the mythical theory to the whole 
structure of the evangelical history. All Germany has 
beeu more or less infected with the mytho-mania since 
the new school of archseologers have gone so deeply into 
the heathen mythology. "‘A mytliis omnis priscoruin 
hominum cum historia tnm philosophia procedit,’ says 
Ileyue; and Bauer asks, logically enough, ‘if the early 
history of every people is mythical, why not the Hebrew ?’ 
The mere application of this theory to the sacred records 
was by no means original with Strauss : he himself points 
out a number of instances in which Eichhorn, Gabler, Va- 
ter, etc., had made use of it. His claim is to have given a 
completeness to the theory, or rather to its application, 
which former interpreters had not dreamed of; aud, to 
tell the truth, he has made no halting work of it. That 
Jesns lived; that he taught in Judsea; that he gathered 
disciples, and so impressed them with his life and teach- 
ing that they believed him to be the Messiah— this is 
nearly the sum of historical truth contained in the evan- 
gelists, according to Strauss. Yet he ascribes no fraudu- 
lent designs to the writers; his problem is, therefore, to 
account for the form in which the narratives appear : and 
this is the place for his theory to work. A Messiah was 
expected; certain notions were attached to the Messianic 
character and office; aud with these Christ was invested 
by his followers. ‘ Such and such a thing must happen to 
the Messiah ; Jesus was the Messiah ; therefore such and 
such a thing must have happened to him.’ ‘The expec- 
tation of a 'Messiah had flourished in Israel long before 
the time of Christ; and at the time of his appearance it 
had ripened into full bloom; not an indefinite longing, 
either, but an expectation defined by many prominent 
characteristics. Moses had promised (Dent, xviii, 15) “a 
prophet like unto himself,” a passage applied, in Christ’s 
time, to the Messiah (Acts iii, 22; vii, 37). The Messiah 
was to spring of David's line, and ascend his throne as a 
second David (Matt. xxii,42; Luke i, 32); and therefore he 
was looked for, in Christ’s time, to be born in the little 
town of Bethlehem (John vi, 42; Matt, ii, 5). In the old 
legeuds the most wouderful acts and destinies had been 
attributed to the prophets: could less be expected of the 
Messiah? Must not his life be illustrated by the most 
splendid aud significaut incidents from the lives of the 
prophets? Finally, the Messianic tera, as a whole, was 
expected to be a period of signs and wonders. The eyes 
of the blind were to be opened ; the deaf ears were to be 
unstopped ; the lame were to leap, etc. (Isa. xxxv, etc.). 
These expressions, part of which, at least, were purely 
figurative, came to be literally understood (Matt, xi, 5; 
Luke vii, 21 sq.) ; and thus, eveu before Christ’s appear- 
ance, the image of Messiah was continually filling out with 
new features. And thus mauy of the legends respecting 
Jesus had not to be newly invented; they existed ready- 
made in the Messianic hopes of the people, derived chiefly 
from the Old Testament, and only needed to be transferred 
to Christ and adapted to his character and teachings.’ 

“These extracts contain the substance of Strauss’s the- 
ory; his book is little more than an application of it to 
the individual parts of the history of Christ as given in 
the evangelists. A few instances of his procedure will 
suffice. He finds the key to the miraculous conception in 
Matt, i, 22: ‘All this was done that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying,’ 


etc. ‘ The birth of Jesns, it was said, must correspond to 
this passage ; and what was to be, they concluded, really 
did occur, and so arose the myth.’ The account of the 
star of the Magiaus, and of their visit from the East, arose 
from a similar application of Numb, xxiv, 17 ; Psa. lxxii, 
10 ; Isa. lx, 1-6, etc. The temptation of Christ was sug- 
gested by the trials of Job; its separate features helped 
out by Exod. xxxiv, 2S; Lev. xvi, S, 10; Deut. ix, 9, etc. 
The transfiguration finds a starting-point iu Exod. xxxiv, 
29-35. So we might go through the book. 

“The appearance of the work, as we have said, produced 
a wonderful seusatiou in Germany ; greater, by far, than 
its merits would seem to have authorized. It was the 
heaviest blow that unbelief had ever struck against Chris- 
tianity ; and the question was, what should be done ? The 
Prussian government was disposed to utter its ban against 
the book ; and mauy evangelical theologians deemed this 
the proper course to pursue in regard to it. But Dr. Ne- 
ander deprecated such a procedure as calculated to give 
the work a spurious celebrity, aud as wearing, at least, 
the aspect of a confession that it was unanswerable. He 
advised that it should be met, not by authority, but by ar- 
gument, believing that the truth had nothing to fear iu 
such a conflict. His counsel prevailed ; and the event has 
shown that he was right. Replies to Strauss poured forth 
iu a torrent; the Gospel histories were subjected to a 
closer criticism than ever ; and to-day the public mind of 
Germany is nearer to an orthodox aud evangelical view 
of their contents than it has beeu for almost a century. 

“Besides the general impulse given by Strauss to the 
study of the four Gospels, he has done theology another 
good service. His book has given a deadly blow to ra- 
tionalism properly so called. Its paltry criticism aud beg- 
garly interpretations of Scripture are nowhere more ef- 
fectually dissected than in his investigations of the differ- 
ent parts of the history and of the expositions that have 
been given of it. In a word, he has driven rationalism 
out of the field to make way for his myths; and Neander, 
Eberhard, and others have exploded the myths; so that 
nothing remains but a return to the simple, truthful in- 
terpretations which, in the main, are given by the evan- 
gelical commeutators.” 

In his New Life of Jesits (authorized translation, 
Lond. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo) Strauss thus defines his modi- 
fied and later position (p. 213): “I have, mainly in 
consequence of Baur’s hints, allowed more room than 
before to the hypothesis of conscious and intentional 
fiction. This may properly be called myth as soon as it 
has gained belief and passed into the legend of a peo- 
ple or a religious sect; for its having done so invariably 
shows at the same time that it was formed by its author 
not merely upon notions of his own, but in connection 
with the consciousness of a majority.” He therefore 
still maintains that “the myth, in its original form, is 
not the conscious and intentional invention of an indi- 
vidual, but a production of the common consciousness 
of a people or religious circle, which an individual does 
indeed first enunciate, but which meets belief for the 
very reason that such individual is but the organ of 
this universal conviction” (p. 206) ; and he proceeds to 
explain how in this way arose the account of the birth 
of Jesus in Bethlehem, and the disappearance of his 
body from the tomb. Yet he adds, “ But when we thus 
point out that an unconscious invention of such ac- 
counts was possible far beyond the limits within which 
they are generally considered admissible, we do not 
mean to say that conscious fiction had no share at all 
in the evangelical formation of myths. The narratives 
of the fourth Lospel especially are for the most part so 
methodically framed, so carried out into detail, that, if 
they are not historical, they can apparently only be 
considered as conscious and intentional inventions” (p. 
208). Accordingly he discards the Gospel of John al- 
together as being purely fictitious. This is the suici- 
dal act of the mythical theorists ; for once brought to 
the alternative of receiving or rejecting the Gospel rec- 
ords as a simple question of veracity , their battery is 
unmasked, and the argument becomes one of bold infi- 
delity. Baley has proved, long ago, that the N.-T. 
writers had no possible motive or opportunity for either 
self-deception or imposture. 

Certain critics before Strauss had attempted to apply 
the theory of historical mytlms to the Gospel narrative. 
By historical mythus is meant the adornment of actual 
facts by the imagination. Strauss, however, went fur- 
ther than this, and adopted what he calls the principles 
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of philosophical myth us, i. e. “the expression of an 
idea in the form of an imaginary biography.” But 
the weak point in Strauss’s system, at which it finally 
broke down, was that he did not assert the whole Gos- 
pel to he mythical; he admitted certain statements in 
the X.-T. histories as facts. Here, then, his system 
was as great a failure as any other. The very aim of 
his method was to exclude everything capricious or hy- 
pothetical; the result of its application was to leave the 
field as much open to caprice and hypothesis as before. 
Xor does his eventual denial of the truthfulness of 
John's Gospel mend his system; it only introduces a 
fresli element of discrimination and consequent perplex- 
ity. Late researches go much deeper into the idea of 
the myth and it3 application, particularly in the work 
of Sclielling, Ueb. d. Mythen d. altesten Welt (in l’aulus, 
Memorubilien ); Crcnzcr; F. Baur, of Tubingen, Sym- 
bolik n. Mythologie, oder die Xoturreligion d. A Iter- 
thurns (Stuttg. 1824-25, 8v<>); Ottfricd Muller, of Got- 
tingen, Prolegomena zu finer Wissenschaf (lichen Mytholo- 
yie (dotting. 1825); A. Batke, D. bill. Theol. d. .1. Test. 
(Bcrl. 1835). In the <). T. they consider as mythical 
the history of creation and of the fall of Adam, the eon- 
sequent punishment, the flood, the origin of the various 
nations, and the election of the Jewish people, as well 
as their covenant with Jehovah; the history of the pa- 
triarchs, the stay in Egypt of a family which grew into 
a nation (although, as shown by remaining monuments, 
this is based on a fact), their egress from Egypt, the 
giving of the law on Mount Sinai, the forty-years’ jour- 
ney through the wilderness, the account of the manner 
in which the Israelites came into possession of the Prom- 
ised Land. Then a great deal in the following books, 
as also in the later history of the people and of the 
kings, especially in the form as we find it in the Book 
of Chronicles, where all is made to promote the priestly 
interest ; the greater part of the history of the prophets, 
and even passages in the latest history of the people, 
as the apocryphal books, contain myths concerning the 
Maccabees. All through, tradition is connected with 
the myths which form an important element in these 
narratives, and both are in the whole history of the 
Israelites connected, in true Oriental style, with the 
historical element. These' views, but often still more 
sweeping and exaggerated, were at that time advanced 
cautiously, and used to explain many passages in Script- 
ure with some show of reason; the more as. all line of 
demarcation being destroyed by the generalization of 
some assertions, everything came to be measured by the 
same standard. The absurdities of these views, and 
their impiety, called into existence an opposite party 
which rejected the assertion of any myths being con- 
tained in the canonical .Scriptures; and the views of 
the latter have gradually prevailed among the more 
candid and careful even of German critics. Traces, 
however, of this mythical theory in an obscure or sub- 
dued form are seen in Stanley’s Lectures on the llut. of 
the .1 e irish Church; having evidently come over from 
Ewald’s destructive and arbitrary mctliqd of treating 
Jewish history in his Israelii. Yolk. A sounder and 
soberer criticism, however, has found means to restore 
the narratives of both the O. and the X. T. to their 
proper rank as genuine history. See Uationai.ism. 

Mythology (from /iv$oc, a tale, and \6yoc, a word) 
is, according to l’ococke ( India in Creece, p. 2, note), 
intended strictly as a term synonymous with “inven- 
tion," having no historical basis. Vet by usage the 
word is confined to fictions made in the early periods of 
a people’s existence, for the purpose of presenting their 
religious belief, and generally their oldest traditions, in 
an attractive form. The tendency to create myths in 
this way seems inherent in every people ; certainly there 
is no people so sunk into the brute as to be without 
them. And, what is more noteworthy, the systems of 
mythology have by no means ceased to exist even in 
our own day. They have only taken different shapes, 
and have been more widely diffused. The name is 


j changed, while the essence remains. In losing their 
character of celestial reference they have become more 
earthly and less splendid and imposing, but their vitaL 
ity is as great as ever. We might almost say of the 
gods as some do of the relics of saints of the Bomisli 
Church, that the more they are divided the more they 
multiply. The mystery with which the popular fancy 
delights to envelop them serves instead of the immor- 
tal ambrosia which ministers to their heavenly life. 
“Xothing,” says l)e Gubernatis, “clings to the earth 
more closely than a superstition. A scientific truth re- 
quires years and sometimes centuries before it can ob- 
tain general acceptance. The ancient myth gives us 
the germ of many existing traditions, and in the same 
manner the current popular legends often explain the 
enigma of the old celestial personifications” (Zoological 
Mythology, vol. i, Introd.'). 

Myths may be divided into several classes. The 
most important is the moral and theological. The lat- 
ter of these two is of course the more important ; for it 
is in the myth that the oldest theology of all non- 
Christian nations is embodied. “ Mythology,” says one, 
“is not occupied merely or mainly with strange fancies 
and marvellous fictions, invented for the sake of amuse- 
ment, but contains the fundamental ideas belonging to 
the moral and religious nature of man as they have been 
embodied by the imaginative faculty of the most favor- 
ed races. It is this dominance of the imagination, so 
characteristic of the early stages of society, which gives 
to myth its peculiar dramatic expression, and stamps 
the popular creed of all nations with the character of a 
poetry of nature, of man, and of God.” Hence arises 
the great importance of mythological study for the relig- 
ious student, now so universally recognised. 

Mythology, or, more strictly speaking, religions my- 
thology, may be taken in a wider or a narrower sense. 
In its wider signification it includes all that was be- 
lieved or might be aflirmed concerning the gods of any 
polytheistic system — not only theology, or the doctrine 
concerning their nature, attributes, and operations, but 
their interferences in the history of the world. From 
the very nature of the case, the myth-producing faculty 
exercises itself with exuberance only under the poly- 
theistic form of religion ; for there only does a sullieient 
number of celestial personages exist whose attributes 
and actions may be clothed in a historical dress. There 
is nothing, however, to prevent even a monotheistic 
people from exhibiting certain great ideas of their faith 
in a narrative form, so as by prosaic minds to be taken 
for literal historical facts. The first of these divisions 
answers to the doctrine concerning God found in the 
Scriptures; the other to the manifestation of God in the 
events of the world, and especially in Jewish history. 
Besides strictly theological myths, there are physical 
myths, that is, fictions representing the most striking 
appearances and changes of external nature in the form 
of poetical history; in which view the connection of 
legends about giants, chimeras, etc., with regions mark- 
ed by peetdiar volcanic phenomena, has often been ob- 
served. It is dijficult indeed, in polytheistic religions, to 
draw any strict line between physical and theological 
myths; as t lie divinity of all the operations of nature 
is the first postulate of polytheism, and every physi- 
cal phenomenon becomes the manifestation of a god. 
Again, though it may appear a contradiction, there are 
historical myths; that is, marvellous legends alxmt per- 
sons who may with probability be supposed to have 
actually existed. So intermingled, indeed, is fact with 
fable in early times that there must always be a kind 
of debatable land between plain theological myth and 
recognised historical fact. The land is occupied by 
what are called the heroic myths; that is, legends about 
heroes, concerning whom it may often be doubtful 
whether they are merely a sort of inferior and more 
human-like gods, or only men of more than ordinary 
powers whom the popular imagination has elevated into 
demigods. Rebelling, in his philosophy of mythology, 
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uses the word in a somewhat broad meaning. He says 
that “ these (divine, or mythological) personalities are 
at the same time thought of both in certain natural and 
in certain historical relations to one another. Kronus 
is called a son of Uranus; this is a natural — when he 
emasculates and dethrones his father, this is a historical , 
relation. As, however, natural relations in the wider 
sense are historical, this element is sufficiently indicated 
when we speak of it as the historical one” {Led. i, p. 7). 
And he goes on to remark that by their very nature the 
gods of heathenism as mythological beings have a his- 
torical character. They enter into the world of events 
in that part of the system of heathen religious, or rather 
of some religions, which speaks of their birth and of 
their relations among themselves, aside from any man- 
ifestations to men or interferences in human affairs. 
But if we make a distinction between the doctrinal part 
of polytheism, or of any particular religion, as that of 
India or Greece, and the historical part from which and 
from its cultus the doctrinal part, or the religions faith, 
is ascertained, we shall not be far out of the way. For 
the doctrinal part we refer to the article Polytheism. 
For the sake of greater clearness, however, we shall, by 
way of preface, proceed to enumerate some of the prin- 
ciples which ought to be borne in mind when we treat 
of mythology. 

We mention (I) that the divine power or life-giving 
energy in nature was divided up in heathenism into 
many separate powers, which were personifled, and even 
became to the heathen mind persons, endowed with sep- 
arate wills, desires, and intelligence. (2) These divine 
powers, or gods, cast off their connection with the natural 
object out of which they grew, so that the connection in 
the end was no longer obvious to the heathen mind. In 
this way they entered into various relations to a nation, 
a tribe, or a class of men ; they acquired special moral 
qualities or attributes of various kinds; and thus all 
the interests of society in all its subdivisions, all arts 
and employments, everything iu the physical tvorld 
and among men, w'as placed under their care. (8) 
They were conceived of as having human passions and 
desires; they had distinctions of sex — originally be- 
cause active causes, as the sun, were aptly conceived of 
as masculine, and passive, like the earth, as feminine; 
they had marriages among themselves, and as they as- 
sumed human or other shape at will, they could have 
connections with human beings also. (4) As objects of 
nature origiually, and as many iu number, they all had 
limited powers, and, while they were immortal, had had 
a beginning of their existence. The theogony — He- 
siod’s, for instance — is a part of the cosmogony which in 
several religions of heathenism was devised — somewhat 
later than the rise of mythology — to explain the origi- 
nal condition of the world and the way the gods came 
into existence. As man comes into being by procre- 
ation, so in general the existence of the gods is in the 
same way accounted for. Matter itself is for the most 
part conceived of as eternal. (5) When the mythologi- 
cal process was in full activity, not only did powers of 
nature become persons before the imagination and faith 
of the polytheist, but moral powers or causes also, ab- 
stract and general conceptions, feelings, and the like, 
were turned into personified agents, or even into per- 
sons. Thus among the Greeks, Themis, or justice, Nem- 
esis, or retribution, the Moirai (shares, allotments, fates, 
Latin Parcoe ), became personified, and even assumed 
personal existence, together with a multitude of others. 
And so hy the side of the gods, properly so called, a mul- 
titude of subordinate beings, who grew out of such per- 
sonifications, were worshipped among the Greeks and 
Romans, and formed a portion of a very large class 
which may be called secondary divinities, consisting, 
among others, of representatives of the life of smaller 
objects in nature, such as wood, fountain, and other 
nymphs and spirits; or of daemons attendant on higher 
gods, and of heroes, or the spirits of deceased men, as 
also of demigods, or men with a divine father or moth- 


er, who played a part second to no other in classical 
mythology. (6) The mythological age cannot, on ao- 
count of our want of historical records, have any exact 
limits assigned to it. It began in the earliest infancy 
of nations. We see the mythological spirit in the Vedas, 
which point back to an age from 1500 to 2000 years an- 
terior to the birth of Christ. We find the Greek my- 
thology fully mature in the age when the Homeric poems 
were written, and a rude philosophy working up its ma- 
terials in the Hesiodic poems. Centuries must have 
elapsed before Homer, during which men looked at nat- 
ure and the world in this spirit. The poets collected 
the myths of various parts of Greece, and gave to them 
a general Grecian stamp, but they did not originally in- 
vent them, nor were the gods imported from Egypt, the 
affirmation of Herodotus to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The end of this mythologizing spirit is also in- 
definite. Some few historical events arc intermingled 
with myths, but the connection was later than the myth. 
To say that they ceased when history began is to say 
no more, properly speaking, than that for a time my- 
thology and the historical spirit were in conflict, and 
that, as the result, mythology was looked on as the 
history of the past. 

So far as the actions and interferences of the gods 
form a part of mythology, it was in no sense a product 
of imposture. No priests or poets, or persons sustaining 
both characters, invented it. The poet and his hearers 
had the same faith, and their imaginations were in the 
same mythological condition : the}- honestly believed in 
the general doctrines of the theology, and the general 
system of divine interference in the affairs of men, of 
which they introduced the particulars into their poetry. 
Otherwise they could have met with no responsive chord 
in the souls of the people; or, if unbelieving themselves, 
they would not have searched out and reproduced the 
myths all through the epic age and afterwards. It is 
folly to suppose that the men of the myth-making times, 
or of the epic times, played with religion, or looked with 
critical eyes on the fables of the poets; or, for a long 
time, were injured iu their moral sensibilities by the im- 
moralities and grossness of many portions of the stories 
which were recited to them by the rhapsodists. This, 
however, is to be observed: (1) That the epic poets of 
the Homeric period, and of the cyclical school afterwards, 
must have felt free to transform and work over and add 
to the myths which they received or gathered as their 
stock iu trade. This is no more than Christian believ- 
ers, such as Milton or Klopstoek, have done, without the 
least suspicion that they were practicing a fraud, or irrev- 
erently tampering with sacred things. (2) The logo- 
graphs or mythographs — the collectors of mythology 
into one corpus, the translators into prose of the epic 
sagas — these jwsons did allow themselves to make alter- 
ations; they may have invented connections between 
myths, so as to make them fit into their framework and 
form one whole ; they may to some extent have given 
an improved version of one or another of the fables, un- 
der the conscious or unconscious influence of a rational- 
izing spirit. (3) The lyric poets in making use of the 
same materials went a little further. Pindar is offend- 
ed by the immoral acts imputed to the gods, and thus 
we see that a higher moral standard is beginning to 
cause a conflict between religious myths and the moral 
sense. This is more evident afterwards, and was one 
of the causes of the scepticism of later Greece. We 
have on record a remarkable story relating to Stesi- 
chorus, one of the earliest lyric poets. In the begin- 
ning of an ode he had indulged in invectives against 
Helen, and, as a retribution for his evil speaking, lost 
his eyesight. He then composed his Helena, in which 
his version of her story was that she never went to 
Troy, but her phantom, or eidolon, took her place; his 
I eyesight was thereupon restored. This iurnished to 
Euripides the argument of the drama of Helena. T he 
nucleus of truth here is that the poet deserted the re- 
, ceived fable for another which was thought to be new 
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with him (Stesich. Fray, in Bergk, 29; flerm. Prof, in 1 
Eurip. //el. ; Horn hardy, Gesch. Griech. Lit. ii, 473). (4) 
The tragic poets indulged in still greater liberties. 
iEschvlus and Sophocles, being religious believers, still 
respected the myths; while Euripides, an unbeliever, 
cared little for them except as materials for his verse. 
(5) In a still later age they were mere materials for 
works of poetry and art; and that a poet interwove 
them in his narrative is no proof that he received them 
as true. It must be observed, also, that in the mouth 
and recollection of the people myths could not remain 
exactly fixed. They changed from age to age. The 
spot where the events were first reputed to happen had 
afterwards many competitors. The actors, especially 
the minor actors, varied. The poets chose what suited 
them best, or what first presented itself, lienee it hap- 
pens that a more antique form of a myth is sometimes 
picked out of the fragments of some obscure writer, 
or of some modern author like Pausanias, who went 
about among the people, or had access to authorities 
now lost. 

The main inquiry is, How did the myths arise, if 
neither priest nor poet, neither fraud nor conscious in- 
vention, was the source of the great mass of them? 
When we say that they arose by the power of the im- 
agination looking at the world as being full of life, or 
by the mythologizing process, we say nothing. When 
we draw analogies from modern myths — as the story of 
Poland, or the Holy ( i rail, or the epic of Arthur and 
his Knights — or trace the marvellous alterations which 
the life of Alexander the Great underwent in a series 
of poems and prose narratives, to be found in all the 
languages of Europe and in some of those of Asia, we 
still fall short of the explanation (comp, Grote, 1 list, of 
Greece, i, end). For in the first place there is in most 
of the modern myths a germ of fact, as, for instance, in 
the story of Poland ; but the myths relating to the gods 
had no intrinsical, but only physical, facts for their foun- 
dation. When we come to the myths of the heroic 
times of Greece, there must have been historical events 
in some shape, perhaps very much distorted, out of 
which they grew. The machinery in the epic stories ] 
founded on these myths — in other words, the interven- 
tions of the gods — were conformed to a belief of an age 
when the material was first chosen for the songs of the 
rhapsodists; but the difficulty still remains how the re- 
ligious element of the myths became united with the 
rest. It is easy enough to see that a story like that of 
Poland, or a tradition of a siege of Troy, possessing 
sources of interest for the national mind, should by and 
by grow in the multitude of its details, be worked over, 
be altered in the mouth of the people or by the poets — 
this is what happens on a small scale every day ; but it 
is hard to account for the turning of celestial phenom- 
ena into events of history. This does not happen now. 
The power to do it is lost. If, for instance, the passage 
of the sun through the signs of the Zodiac — a yearly 
occurrence becomes, through some faith of the ancient 
mind and some power of the imagination, the series of 
labors of a demigod like Hercules, struggling against 
monsters on the earth, and doing his work in its par- 
ticulars once for all, we must say that there is no anal- 
ogy for this in the present state of the world. The 
world of physical nature and the world of history are 
separated now by fixed limits. How in the mytho- 
logical age did a fact of nature turn into a fact of his- 
tory? That is the great difficulty which we encounter 
while speculating on mythology, and it meets us in all 
the fables concerning the gods of such a nation as ( ireece, 
India, or ancient Germany. Mythology must continue 
a mystery until this is explained. 

In attempting a solution of a part of this problem, we 
must hear in mind the conception of the gods already 
spoken of. and the sway of the imagination looking out 
on the life of the world, and conceiving of it as directly 
originated by superhuman spiritual causes, and not as 
yet recognising, to the degree that we do, the control 


of secondary, physical laws. Take a single instance, 
that of Apollo. We assume here that Apollo was at 
first a sun -god; this, although no traces of such an 
identification appear in the poets before ^Eschylus, and 
although it has been denied by some writers on my- 
thology (as by Voss, Mythol. Brief e. , ii, 378 sq,), is now 
admitted by the later and best scholars, in whose hands 
the Greek religion has been cleared of many of its ditli- 
culties (as, e. g., Creuzer,Welcker, Preller. and others). 
And it was the sun-god with a personality after the 
fashion of men, although the sun, Helios, still retained 
a place — a subordinate place — in Greek worship, just as 
Demeter, the earth-goddess, entered into the events of 
the w'orld by the side of ( Jtea, eurth, whose action was 
nearly confined to the myths of the cosmogony. The 
sun was thought to produce pestilence through the ex- 
cessive heats of summer and autumn. Apollo there- 
fore was conceived of as originating pestilential disease. 
The sun’s rays are naturally thought of as darted forth 
from the body of the sun itself. Apollo now became an 
archer, the god of the silver-bow; and when at the be- 
ginning of the Iliad evil disease was sent through the 
army before Troy, it was because Apollo was angry at 
the treatment which his priest, Chryses, met with from 
Agamemnon. Here we have moral ideas, the god’s 
protection of an injured suppliant, and relations which 
only a personal existence could assume. The god came 
down from Olympus — where we have a society of the 
upper gods under Zeus — he shot his arrow into the 
army, the mules and dogs .first, then the men, were 
smitten and died. But this sun-god has human feel- 
ings andean be propitiated ; he can turn away his darts 
and heal disease. Perhaps here, too, a physical phe- 
nomenon may explain the attribute, that as the sun 
generates pestilence when there is an undue amount of 
moisture and heat, so his tempered rays bring health. 
However this may be, the author of pestilence became 
the arrester of it; he is called Ilekaergos, the driver of, 
and in the Doric dialect Apellon, the averter, which in 
I common Greek became Apollon. As an averter, he is 
the curer of disease — Picon or Piean, the healer. 11 is 
connection with music and poetry is more accidental; 
and his relations to political and social life (which were 
so important that he became the leading divinity of 
Greece) must be explained on historical grounds. 11 is 
name, Phnhus, the bright or pure, brings him again 
into connection with the sun and with purifying rites. 
He was a source of inspiration as well at Delphi as to 
others besides the priestess of the oracle — for instance, to 
the Sibyls. All tins, however, does not reach the diffi- 
culty. It is (piite conceivable that mythological divin- 
ities should thus arise, as well as that events which are 
of common occurrence should be attributed to a special 
god. But go beyond such events, and you get into 
deeper water. Take the story of Niobe, for instance, 
and its explanation by two of t he principal mytliologers, 
Welcker (Gr. Gutter, iii) and Preller (Gr. Mythol. ii, 
283). Omitting details. Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, 
the mother of many children, exalted herself against 
Leto (Latona) because she had given birth to two chil- 
dren only, Apollo and Artemis. Accordingly the angry 
god avenged his mother; the children of Niobe were 
shot down, and she wasted away in grief. She was 
turned into stone, and her stone image was shown on 
Mount Sipvlns, not far from Magnesia, in Asia Minor. 
This is an Asiatic myth, naturalized in Greece proper, 
and it signifies the decay of the products of the earth. 
Niobe is Iihca, the earth-mother, whose multitude of 
offspring, born in spring, are withered by the god of 
light in autumn ; or, as Welcker explains it, the new 
or renewed nature (Niobe being from the root denoting 
uetr), losing her children by the solar heat, mourns for 
them like Kachol. What renders this fable very re- 
markable is the stone on Mount. Sipvlns, which many 
travellers describe (comp. Hamilton, Asia Minor, i, 49, 
50) as having the resemblance of an image. Now, 
whether these or other explanations deserve the prefer- 
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ence, we have an annually recurring event turned into 
a historical and personal event that happened once for 
all. Here the difficulty comes up again, and is coming 
up continually. The myth of Cybele and Attis, that of 
Adonis or Thammuz, that of Osiris, in the same way 
probably arose out of annually recurring physical phe- 
nomena, and yet they stood before the ancient mind as 
individual events that did not repeat themselves. In 
these myths dead gods represent the annual decay of 
life in nature. And so with much more certainty can 
we interpret the rape of Proserpine in a physical way. 
She is snatched by the underground king — Hades, or the 
invisible one — and carried to his abode within the earth 
to be his wife. Here the myth takes the form of a 
stealing of a bride, which can be traced in Greece, and 
even now is found in the practice of many tribes. In 
consequence of the protests and grief of Demeter, it was 
arranged that she should be on earth with her mother 
two thirds of the year, and one third below with her 
husband, Hades. This threefold division clearly points 
to the division of the season in the early times of Greece 
into spring, summer, and winter (literally, ear, early 
time; theros , hot time; and cheima , either snoic-time, 
from a root extant in Sanscrit, or pouring- time, rainy 
time, from Greek ylw). Thus the principle of vege- 
tative life manifests itself in spring and summer only. 
This myth is the most important one that the Greeks 
had, as it lay at the foundation of the worship and I 
mysteries at Eleusis. We have explained it in its main 
features to our satisfaction ; but, supposing that we have 
been successful, the conversion of a recurring physical 
phenomenon into a historical event which appears in 
it we find hard to explain. We may say the gods be- 
came persons : their attributes, before physical, are now 
personal attributes; what they do must have a histori- 
cal quality, must be like human actions ; so that if any- 
thing physical was attributed to them before, it would 
be incongruous with their new personal, non-physical 
nature. But still this turning-point is dark to us, be- 
cause we are other men than those of the mythological 
period; we have no longer the mythological faculty in 
its full exercise — nay, it is all but dead. The anthro- 
pomorphic tendency — which men cannot escape from 
in speaking of the God of the Scriptures whenever they 
are exalted in their feelings — aided the mythological 
process, as well as the desire to express an object of 
worship in human form. But this pertains rather to 
the article Polytheism, where it will be spoken of more 
at length. 

Not all nations are equally mythological, and some 
which have historical myths to show are not rich at all 
in religious myths. The Aryan race had in most of its 
divisions, as among the Hindus, the Greeks, the Ger- 
mans and Northmen, and the Slavonians, a great rich- 
ness of conception and imagination in this respect ; but 
to none was it given as to the Greeks to stamp the im- 
press of beauty on their mythology, so that their art 
and poetry, although built on mythology, still charms 
the Christian world. The Homans were poor in the 
number of their religious myths, for which the reason 
may be that they were formal and conscientiously 
scrupulous in their worship rather than free and gay; 
or possibly their myths may have been driven into ob- 
livion by early culture derived from Greece. The She- 
mitic nations and Egypt had also a poor mythology, 
copious as the pantheon of the last mentioned was. 
It is said that the myth of Isis, Osiris, and Typhon was 
their only one. Thus it must either have expelled others 
from circulation, or none ever existed. Probably there 
were other myths in remote times. The Persian re- 
ligion was of Aryan origin, although in centring all 
interest on the lasting strife between Ormusd and Ah- 
riman it seems to have somewhat chilled the myth- 
making power. Its pantheon of inferior gods or dse- 
mons was copious enough, but the grand moral idea 
swallowed up every other. Their myth-making faculty 
is exercised in their cosmogony and eschatology, but 


concerns itself little with special historical relations be- 
tween man and the divinities. The primitive tribes of 
this continent were far from wanting in this power, al- 
though the forms of their myths are like the imaginings 
of children. All this shows that mankind are much the 
same in all races, that resemblances do not necessarily 
prove one or another race to have been the borrower, 
and that the religions of nature, man being what he is, 
have a necessary existence. Again, the myths of a re- 
ligious character, in which the gods enter into human 
history, show a craving on the part of man for inter- 
course with the gods. It was no strange thing that 
myths should arise where there was no revelation, or 
where a primitive revelation had been lost; it was 
equally not strange that a real revelation should take 
the historical form. 

There are certain myths which narrate the origin of 
the world and the births of the gods. These cosmo- 
gonical and theogonical narratives are found alike among 
the Indians of this continent, among the Greeks, the 
Syrians, in the Teutonic race, and elsewhere. These of 
course can be, in great part, nothing else than early 
human speculations put into a religious mythic shape. 
They are the rude, childish philosophy of early men, who 
try to solve the riddles presented to human reflection 
without knowledge of law and of the world. We be- 
lieve we may affirm it to be a general truth that no 
natural religion conceives of a creation out of nothing, 
and to a great extent the gods had no eternal existence. 
There was, then, a necessity of a primitive form or stuff 
out of which the life and thought of the world was 
evolved. In the Greek speculation on the first origin 
of things, the rudest shape of matter was the first, and 
the progress was towards the more perfect, until their 
thought reached the present condition of things. In 
Hesiod’s theogony there is a strange mixture of true 
personalities and allegorical ideas, but a connection of 
one with another, a birth or evolution, runs through all 
except the first. Chaos came to be (tytvtro)-, then 
the broad-breasted Earth, and Tartarus in the dark re- 
cess of spacious Earth, and Eros (most beautiful among 
the immortal gods). Erom Chaos Erebus and Night 
were born (iytvovro) ; from Night /Ether and Day, the 
progeny of Night and Erebus. Earth first bare starry 
Uranus to eover her over on every side, with the Hills 
and the Pontus, without sexual love; then to Uranus 
she bore many children — the Titans, among whom was 
Kronus (Saturn), the Cyclops, and the hundred-handed 
ones. Uranus hid his children, as they were born, in a 
cavern below the earth, but Kronus mutilated him with 
the advice of Giea, and reigned in his stead. From 
Kronus and Rhea a new class of gods were born, whom 
the god swallowed, lest any of them should seize his 
throne, which Uranus and Gtea forewarned him of as 
being his destiny. When, however, Zeus was born, he 
was privily conveyed away, and a stone wrapped up 
in an infant’s clothing was swallowed in his stead by 
Kronus. These children, with the stone, Kronus was 
made to disgorge, and Zeus, overcoming his father and 
his Titans, took the throne. In this strange medley, 
where allegorical beings and such as never received 
divine honors are put among the gods, we find the Ti- 
tans playing a great part, who can have had no venera- 
tion as gods in the earliest Greek religion. We find 
also three dynasties : Uranus and Gaia, Kronus and 
Rhea, and Zeus with Hera. Schelling, following an 
earlier writer, supposes this to be a tradition of three 
successive forms of worship, the first and second of which 
were dualistic. But there is no evidence within the 
Greek records worth anything going to show that Ura- 
nus was ever an object of worship. It is probable that 
the word itself is connected with Vanina, a highly 
honored Aryan divinity of the Vedic times. The prev- 
alence, however, of such a worship in Greece, or of a 
worship of Kronus (i. e. either of time personified, or of a 
divinity corresponding in part with tbe Roman Satur- 
nus, and having also some Phoenician characteristics 
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drawn from Moloch), prior to that of Zeus, cannot be 
made out. Nor is there any proof that the Greeks held 
to a dualism something like that of the Chinese. On 
the contrary, the Vedic gods, worshipped seven or eight 
centuries before Hesiod, show that in that early age a 
polytheism had already been evolved. As was said 
once before, the whole theogonv shows a philosopher 
with his materials before him, using the cement of his 
own reflections to unite them together in one structure. 
We do not mean to say that one man did all this, but 
that it was not popular tradition. This was necessarily 
so, for the popular mind knew nothing of a cosmogony. 
It had no facts to work upon, as it hail in the formation 
of the religions of nature as she appears in the present 
order of things. We might go on and speak of the ■ 
cosmogonies of other nations, but the Greek system — 
the clearest of all — will show, we think, that the part 
of mythology in which this is treated of is neither pop- 
ular nor of the very earliest origin. 

It is a very interesting inquiry whether any prime- 
val traditions of mankind , facts pertaining to the gen- 
eral history of man and of the world, have mingled with 
the mythologies of heathenism. Oil the one hand, if 
there is a tradition of a great fact appearing with 
marked variations in different countries, and perhaps 
assuming a local character, the universality is a proof 
of common origin, notwithstanding the variations; and 
the presumption is against its being propagated from 
one part of the world to another, since all things else in 
mythology seetn confined to a particular race or conti- 
nent. ( )u the other hand, if a myth contains an expla- 
nation of some interior conviction of human nature, as 
the sense of evil, or of a lapse of man from a better 
state, this may be explained on psychological grounds. 
To begin with the last kind of myths, the tradition of a 
former golden age can easily be accounted for on the 
principle that memory blots out what is evil in the past, 
and at its time hard to bear, so that the age of our fa- 
thers, our youth when we are old, the early history of a 
nation, are surrounded with a golden halo. As to tra- 
ditions of a lapse, a departure from the idea of man, 
they are found in a number of mythologies, but they 
may all be the product of reflection. Let us take the 
Prometheus myth for a sample, as it appears in Ilesiod. 
Omitting some of the details, we find that Prometheus 
— surnamed from his forethought, as his brother Epi- 
metheus was from thinking after he acted — tried to 
cheat Zens in respect to the offering of a victim. In 
revenge, Zeus woidd not let men have fire. Promethe- 
us, however, who is really a fire-genius or daemon, stole 
it out of heaven, carrying it in a hollow stalk, and thus 
again provoked the wrath of the god. The latter bound 
Prometheus in chains to a rock, and tormented him by 
sending an eagle to devour his liver, which grew daily 
as fast as it was eaten, until Hercules killed the bird 
and set the victim free. As a punishment to mankind 
for receiving the fire, a woman was fashioned, endowed 
with various gifts by the gods, and sent to Kpimetheus. 
She brought with her as a kind of outfit a jar or cask, 
such as was used in housekeeping. Epimetheus was 
not wise enough to adopt the advice of his brother to 
reject the gift. The woman opened the jar, which was 
full of pains and death-bringing diseases, unknown be- 
fore, and in consequence of this act they were scattered 
abroad. Only Hope stayed witliin the jar's cover. To 
this we add from the Prometheus Pound of ACsehylus 
the striking trait that a condition of the prisoner’s de- 
liverance was that some god should suffer in his place 
(Hesiod, T/ieoff, 507-51(5; Op. -13-104; Aeschylus, Prom. 
1027). There is no objection against finding a tradi- 
tion of a fall in this myth arising from the fact that 
a state of misery, anil not one of sin, is contemplated. 
That is just the difference between heathenism and rev- 
elation, that the former, although conscious of evil, yet 
finds it hard to come up to the idea of sin. The resem- 
blances between this fable and the third chapter of Gen- 
esis are plain enough. Prometheus, the lirc-bringer, 


the introducer of the arts into the world, may stand for 
the tree of knowledge, and Pandora may stand for Eve. 
“Our woe” came by a woman in both narratives. But 
the differences are still greater. There is in the fable 
no temptation of man to evil; he is quite passive, and 
the craft of his benefactor is the cause of his calamity. 
Woman does not lead him into sin, but is contrived ex- 
pressly for his suffering. And, what adds to the awk- 
wardness of the myth in its present form, the race of 
man was made, and had offered religious homage to the 
gods, before Pandora spread maladies over the world. 
It was no progenitor who entailed evil on his posterity, 
but the god sent evil on a race already spread over the 
earth. We are disposed, therefore, to regard the story 
as a Greek invention, rather than as a distorted tradi- 
tion of the primeval times. When the more recent 
form of the myth makes it the condition of the libera- 
tion of Prometheus that a god shall take his place of 
suffering, some have found in this particular an adum- 
bration of the Christian doctrine of vicarious suffering; 
but to admit this would be to admit that heathen myths 
make as near an approach to the highest truths of the 
Gospel as is made hy the Old Testament itself. 

There is, however, another class of myths that have 
to do with the great fact of the flood, which no local 
phenomena, happening here and there over the world, 
can account for, and which could not be originated by 
the reflecting or observing mind. Traditions of a flood 
are very numerous, and confined to no one or two races. 
According to a remark of Bunsen (in his Christianity 
and Mankind, iv, 121). they are not to be met with in 
the myths of the Turanian or Hamitic races; the tribes 
of Africa have retained but slender traces of a flood at 
the best; but in China, Hindustan, Persia, Greece. Bab- 
ylon, in the Kdda , and through the tribes of North and 
South America, they present themselves to us as a part 
of the mythologies. In many local traditions it is the 
land of the tribe which is visited with a deluge, but 
this is no objection against their common origin. In 
Greece there were fables of three deluges, one of which, 
Deucalion’s, was in Thessaly, that of Ogyges in Bccotia 
or Attica, and one was localized in the island of Samo- 
t brace. Pindar’s simple story makes mention of the 
water overwhelming the earth, of its being forced back 
by the wisdom of Zeus, and then of Deucalion and l’yr- 
rha coming down from Mount Parnassus to their home 
at Locrian Opus, where they had a posterity of stones. 
The destruction of the men of the iron age, the building 
of an ark by Deucalion at the suggestion of Prometheus, 
the copious rains bringing on a flood, the death of all 
men but a few who fled to the highest mountains, the 
floating of the ark nine days and nights until it struck 
on Parnassus, are particulars given by mythographers 
and later poets. The renewal of the human race by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha throwing stones behind their 
backs is a play of words between \aoc, people, and \dac, 
stone, as Max Midler and others remark. This myth 
seems to have been known to Hesiod; and Deucalion is 
engrafted into the genealogies of the Hellenic race. It 
is possible that some story imported from foreign parts 
was its foundation. Across the Atlantic, in a widely 
different race, we find a tradition which repeats the 
story of the renewal of men in the time of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. The Caribbean tribe of the Tamanakas, 
on the Orinoco, say that a man and a woman, the only 
persons saved in a deluge, threw the fruit of the Man- 
ritia-palm over their heads, and thus created a new race 
(J. G. Mltller, Amer. Urrcliy. p. 22i>, and Humboldt 
there cited). We have only room to refer to two other 
traditions of a flood. One is that of India, which first 
appears in the Mahabharuta, as an episode which Bopp 
has translated (Berlin, 182‘.t). In this myth Manus, a 
rigidly ascetic prince, was on the bank of the Wirini, 
when a small fish called for his protection against larger 
ones, and was put by him into a dish. The fish out- 
grew the vessel, was then removed into a lake, then, 
again outgrowing its dwelling, into the Ganges, and 
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from the Ganges into the oeean. As it entered the j 
ocean it told Manus that a great deluge was at hand, 
that he must build a ship with sails, go into it with the 
seven wise men, and provide himself with all the seeds 
known to the Brahmins. The fish promised to appear 
with a horn, to which Manus should tie his vessel, and 
so pass over the waters in safety. Many years the fish 
towed the ship of Manus over the fulness of waters. At 
length he gave orders to bind the ship to the highest 
point of Himavan (the Himalayas), which is called, 
savs the poet, “ ship-fastening,” Naubandhanam, until 
this day. Then the fish said to Manus, “ I am the lord 
of creatures, even Brahma; higher than me there is 
nothing.” And he bade him renew the raee of created 
things and the worlds, which by means of striet penance 
he was to accomplish. The deluge of Xisuthrus, which 
seems half borrowed from the narrative in the Script- 
ures, is reported by Berosus, who was born under Alex- 
ander the Great. Xisuthrus, king of Babylon, -was 
warned by Saturn (Bel) that a flood would come upon 
the earth in whieh all men would perish, and was or- 
dered to conceal his books in one of the cities called 
Heliopolis, and to build a vessel into which he could go 
with his relations and friends, with birds, beasts, and 
quadrupeds, together with all necessary food. When 
the flood was abating he repeated the experiment of 
Noah, sending out birds, which twice returned, hut the 
third time went their way. He now broke a hole in 
the vessel, and disappeared, being translated among the 
gods, with his wife, his son, and the ark-builder. Frag- 
ments of that vessel, Berosus is made to say, are still to 
be seen on a mountain in Armenia. The same story 
was known to Nicolaus of Damascus, a friend of Herod 
the Great. Josephus {Ant. i, 8, 6), who mentions this, 
says that all who have recorded the history of barba- 
rian nations have mentioned the deluge and the ark. 
The story which made the Armenian mountains the 
landing-place from the ark seems to have circulated in 
that country before it received Christianity (comp. 
Wiseman’s Led. p. 290, Amer. ed. of 1837). To this 
Babylonian flood myth can now be added an Assyrian 
one, discovered by George Smith, the decipherer of cu- 
neiform records, who published two or three years since 
the life of Assurbanipal, one of the last Assyrian kings, 
and a contemporary of Manasseh, from the clay tablets 
recording his reign, and has since found new tablets 
made for the same king, on whieh the myth referred to 
is narrated. It is far more mythological than the Bab- 
ylonian tradition, and seems to be of later origin, but 
does not materially .differ from the earlier known ac- 
count, while the name of the ark-builder, which is Sisit, 
is evidently identical with Xisuthrus. It is worthy of 
mention that M. Lenormant, in a memoir on this newlv- 
found Assyrian myth, with some plausibility, shows how 
the story passed from Assyria into India, and was not 
indigenous in the latter country. We might strengthen 
our position by the aid of other similar myths, but for 
this we have no space. What but a tradition of a great 
fact can have led men all over the world to have a com- 
mon story of a deluge inwoven in their mythology, the 
very variations of which — and they are very great — 
point to a great antiquity of the story, as well as to its 
independent working up? We close the subject with 
some remarks of Prof. Welcker’s (Griech. Gotterl. i, 770) 
on the Greek myths relating to the flood. These, he 
says, were not inferences from observations of their own. 
“ Only a great event, a covering of the earth with water 
over wide regions, was sufficient to make a deep impres- 
sion on human memory, and to produce a story formed 
with such beautiful simplicity, and spread so widely 
among the original nations of Asia.” See Deluge. 

Nothing remains, according to our plan, but to say a 
few words on the explanations of the myths of heathen- 
dom, especially by the ancients. Great difficulties and 
uncertainties attend such explanations, because in very 
many cases the myths are not homogeneous, and be- 
cause the minds that created them were in a condition 


unlike our own. To the Greeks especially this was a 
subject of deep interest, and a number of solutions were 
offered ; most of which were unsuccessful, because the 
Greeks of a historic and philosophic age eould not com- 
prehend their own remote ancestors. The spirit to at- 
tempt such solutions began perhaps in scepticism, anti 
especially in moral revolt from the low conceptions of 
the mythology. Xenophanes, the founder of the early 
Eleatic school, more than five hundred years before 
Christ, says, in an extant fragment of a poem, that 
“ Homer and Hesiod ascribed everything to the gods 
that was shameful and blamable among men, as to steal, 
commit adultery, and deeeive one another;” and, in an- 
other place, that “ those who say the gods are born are 
equally impious with those who say that they die.” 
He also inveighed against the anthropomorphisms of 
mythology, and rejected a plurality of gods (comp. Nii- 
gelsbaeh, Posthom. Tlieol. p. 428). Such utterances so 
early could not but meet with responses. The race was 
not ready to give up its faith in the only divinities 
known to it ; some compromise was therefore necessary ; 
and even the sceptics felt themselves bound to account 
for the series of events in the mythological times, and 
for the belief in the gods itself. ‘ One of the explana- 
tions was the historical. Thus Heeatams of Miletus 
(about B.C. 520) taught that the myth of Cerberus 
owed its origin to a poisonous snake lying bv the great 
cavern of Taenarum, in Southern Laconia, which was 
accounted an opening into the subterranean world. He- 
rodorus of Heraelea turned Atlas into an astrologer and 
Prometheus into a Scythian king, who was troubled by 
a river gnawing away, so to speak, the fat of his land 
by its floods, but was freed from the plague by Hercules 
changing the course of the stream. The river was called 
the Aetus, or eagle river, whence the fable of the eagle 
consuming the liver of Prometheus (see Lobeck, Agla- 
oph. ii, 987 sq.). So Herodotus mentions a version of 
the story of lo, which made her the daughter of the 
king of Argos, whereas modern students of mythology 
regard her as one of the forms of the moon-goddess. 
This method reminds us of the older rationalists— Pau- 
lus, for instance— who nibbled at the supernatural with- 
out daring to deny it, and are now deservedly almost 
forgotten. The gods themselves, however, were not as 
yet explained away. 

A new form of the historical interpretation appeared 
in the 3d century B.C., which is called, after the name 
of its founder, Euemcrus (Euhemerus, Evemerus), a Si- 
cilian Greek of Messene, who enjoyed the acquaintance 
of Cassander (ob. 296 B.C.). This man published a 
book called Sacred Records, which claimed to give au- 
thentic accounts of Zeus and other gods, drawn from 
sacred titles anti inscriptions found in the most ancient 
temples, and especially in one of Zeus Triphylius, on an 
Indian island called Pauchaea. His theory was that 
the gods were deceased men deified : “ Great personages 
in the confusions of uncivilized life, being desirous of 
obtaining from the common mass of men greater admira- 
tion and respect, feigned that they had a certain extraor- 
dinary and divine power, on which aeeount they were 
thought by the multitude to be gods.” We have near- 
ly followed the words of Sextus Empiricus (ix, 7, p. 394, 
ed. Bekker). Laetantius (Inst, i, § 2) says that Eue- 
merus stated that Zeus lived on Mount Olympus, and 
was much resorted to for the settlement of disputes 
by those who had found out anything new and useful 
to society. The poet Ennius translated this book into 
Latin, and, although Cicero speaks of it ( De at. Dear. 
i, 42, 118) as entirely overthrowing religion, it had 
great currency as a rational account of the religious 
system. It was accepted by some of the Christian fa- 
thers, and a theory of polytheism somewhat like it was 
advocated by some of the scholars two centuries ago. 
Euemcrus was without question a forger of records; but 
the theory found favor (1) because some of the old fa- 
bles spoke of the birth and reign of Zens in Crete, and 
even of his death and burial, and so also of the death 
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of other gods; (2) because the interval between gods I 
and men in Greek polytheism was not very wide, and 
was almost obliterated by the bestowal of divine honors 
on such men as Alexander the Great. Heathenism 
destroyed itself just by destroying all essential differen- 
ces between the divine and the human. (3) Although 
the man does not seem to have been an atheist, it was 
a convenient theory for getting rid of the popular gods, 
now offensive to philosophy and morality (comp. Uoeck, 
Creta , iii, 323, 337). 

The physical explanation was forced upon the minds 
of thinking men by noticing the veneration paid to 
heavenly bodies, the earth, and the elements, in almost 
all nations. This was obvious enough in the religions 
of Phoenicia and Egypt. The great mother, or Cvbele, 
the leading divinity of Asia Minor, was the earth-god- 
dess, according to a generally received interpretation 
which Lucretius (ii, GUI sq.) gives at large. Etymol- 
ogy was used in the service of this theory. A Homan 
could hardly fail to perceive the connection between Ju- 
piter or Diespitcr (Jovis or Diovis) and tlivum, the clear, 
broad heaven, or sky; or to notice that the phrases sub 
Jove and sub Divo are identical in sense. The poet 
Ennius, in a line cited by Cicero, says, “Look on this 
bright space on high which all invoke as Jove.” The 
pantheistic philosophy of the Stoics adopted this ex- 
planation of the objects of popular religion. Varro, who 
was a Stoic, thought that the authors of religion in the 
old time believed in a world-soul, and that the princi- 
pal gods were symbolical of the principal portions of the 
world. Jupiter was heaven, and branched out into 
various manifestations, while the female principal was 
earth under many names. The Stoics supported their 
philosophy by etymologies as worthless. Saturnus, or 
Time, is so called because it is saturated (satur), so to 
speak, with years, lie swallowed his children, which 
means that duration consumes the spaces of time, and 
is filled with times past, without being full. 

Another method of explanation may be called the 
allerjoricul, which was generally a way of conveying 
moral or philosophical truth, without necessarily assert- 
ing in all cases that the old mythology meant just what 
the philosophers made it to mean. Philo deals with 
the history of the Old Testament just in the same way. 
An instance may be found of this and other interpre- 
tations in Plutarch’s essay on Isis and Osiris. Isis is 
the principle which receives ideas, Osiris is reason, Ty- 
phon unreason, and so on. The same method applied 
to the mysteries of Eleusis brought into them, as we 
suppose, the doctrine of the immortality of the sold. A 
playful specimen of this method is found in Plato’s O’or- 
gias, where he explains the perforated vessels of the 
Danaides to mean the souls of men whose desires are 
unbounded; administering supplies to the desires, yet 
never able to satisfy them. A ridiculous specimen of 
a physical interpretation is the explanation of the al- 
ternate appearance of Castor and Pollux above ground by 
the two celestial hemispheres, the one under, the other 
above, the earth (Sextus Empiricus, p. 399, ed. Bekker). 

The scientific study of mythology commenced with 
the ancient nations who produced it, specially with the 
acute and speculative Greeks. The great mass of the 
Greek people, indeed — of whom we have a characteris- 
tic type in the traveller Pansanias — accepted their oldest 
legends, in the mass, as divine and human facts; but 
as early as the time of Euripides, or even before his day, 
in the case of the Sicilians Epieharmus and Empedo- 
cles, we find that philosophers and poets had begun to 
identify Jove with the upper sky, Apollo with the sun, 
Juno with the nether atmosphere, and so forth ; that is, 
they interpreted their mythology as a theology and po- 
etry of nature. This, indeed, may be regarded as the 
prevalent view among the more retlective and phil- 
osophical heathens (who were not, like Xenophon, or- 
thodox believers) from the age of Pericles, B.G. 450, to 
the establishment of Christianity, lint there was an 
altogether opposite view, which arose at a later period 


under less genial circumstances, and exercised no small 
influence both on Greek and Homan writers. This view 
was first prominently put forth by the Messenian Eu- 
emerus in the time of the first Ptolemies, and consisted 
in the flat prosaic assertion that the gods, equally with 
the heroes, were originally men, and all the tales about 
them only human facts sublimed and elevated by the 
imagination of pious devotees. This view seemed to 
derive strong support from the known stories about the 
birth and death of the gods, especially of Jove in Grete; 
and the growing sceptical tendencies of the scientific 
school at Alexandria were of course favorable to the 
promulgation of such views. The work of Euemerus 
accordingly obtained a wide circulation; and having 
been translated into -Latin, went to nourish that crass 
form of religious scepticism which was one of the most 
notable symptoms of the decline of Homan genius at the 
time of the emperors. Historians, like Diodorus, glad- 
ly adopted an interpretation of the popular mythology 
which promised to swell their stores of trustworthy ma- 
terial; the myths accordingly were coolly emptied of 
the poetic soul which inspired them, and the early tradi- 
tions of the heroic ages were set forth as plain history, 
with a grave sobriety equally opposed to sound criti- 
cism, natural piety, and good taste. In modern times, 

| the Greek mythology has again formed the basis of 
much speculation on the character of myths and the 
general laws of mythical interpretation. The first ten- 
dency of modern Christian scholars, following the track 
long before taken by the fathers, was to refer all Greek 
mythology to a corruption of Old-Testament doctrine 
and history. Of this system of interpreting myths we 
have examples in Vossius, in the learned and fanciful 
works of Bryant and Faber, and very recently, though 
with more pious anil poetic feeling, in Gladstone. But 
the Germans, who have taken the lead here, as in other 
regions of combined research and speculation, have long 
I ago given up this ground as untenable, and have intro- 
duced the rational method of interpreting every system 
of myths, in the first place, according to the peculiar 
laws traceable in its own genius and growth. Ground 
was broken in this department by Ileyuc, whose views 
have been tested, corrected, and enlarged by a great 
number of learned, ingenious, and philosophical writers 
among his own countrymen, specially by Buttmann, 
Voss, Creuzer, M tiller, Welcker, Gerhard, and Preller. 
The general tendency of the Germans is to start — as 
Wordsworth does in his Excursion , book iv — from the 
position of a devout imaginative contemplation of nat- 
ure, in which the myths originated, and to trace the 
working out of those ideas, in different places and at 
different times, with the most critical research and the 
most vivid reconstruction. If in this work they have 
' given birth to a large mass of ingenious nonsense and 
brilliant guess-work, there has not been wanting among 
them abundance of sober judgment and sound sense to 
counteract such extravagances. It may be noticed, 
however, as characteristic of their over-speculative in- 
tellect, that they have a tendency to bring the sway of 
theological and physical symbols down into a region of 
what appears to be plain, historical fact ; so that Achilles 
becomes a water-god, Helens a mud-god, and the whole 
of the Iliad, according to Forchhnmmer, a poetical ge- 
ology of Thessaly anil the Troad! Going to the oppo- 
site from Euemerus, they have denied the existence 
even of deified heroes; all the heroes of Greek tradition, 
according to Kschold, are only degraded gods; and gen- 
erally in German writers a preference of transcendental 
to simple and obvious explanations of myths is notice- 
able. Creuzer, some of whose views had been antici- 
pated by Blackwell, in Scotland, is specially remarkable 
for the high ground of religious and philosophical con- 
ception on which he has placed the interpretation of 
myths; and lie was also the first who directed attention 
to the Oriental element in Greek mythology— not, in- 
deed, with sufficient discrimination in many cases, but 
to the great enrichment of mythological material, and 
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the enlargement of philosophical survey. In the most 
recent times, by uniting the excursive method of Creu- 
zer with the correction supplied by the more critical 
method of O. Muller and his successors, the science of 
comparative mythology has been launched into exist- 
ence ; and specially the comparison of the earliest Greek 
mythology with the sacred legends of the Hindus has 
been ably advocated by Max Muller in the Oxford Es- 
says (1856). In France, the views of Enemerus were 
propounded by Banier (1739) ; and generally the French 
scholars, such as Raoul Eochette and Petit Radel, show 
a distinct national tendency to recognise as much of the 
historical element as possible in mythology. By the 
British scholars mythology is a field that has been 
very scantily cultivated. Besides those already named, 
Bulfinch and Gould have done something in gathering 
material, but Payne Knight, Mackay, Grote in the first 
volumes of his history, Keightley, and Freeman are the 


only names of any note, and their works can in nowise 
compete in originality, extent of research, in discrimi- 
nating criticism, or in largeness of view, with the pro- 
ductions of the German school. The best for common 
purposes is Keightley ; the most original, Payne Knight. 
In this country some service has been rendered to this 
department of recent study by Profs. Hadley and Whit- 
ney, and by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 

The charm which mythology threw over polytheism, 
its fascinations for the imaginative faculty, its connec- 
tion with idolatry and with worship, its appeals to the 
senses, the vantage-ground which it had in a life-strug- 
gle with a severe holy monotheism in more ways than 
one — these topics will be duly considered in the article 
on Polytheism, to which we must refer the reader for a 
list of some of the best books on the heathen religions and 
mythologies likely to be of special interest to the theo- 
logical student. See Norse Mythology. (T. D. W.) 


N. 


Na'am (Ileb. id. E23, in pause E53, pleasantness ; 
Sept. Nad/r v. r. No op), the last named of the three 
sons of Caleb the son of Jephunneh (1 Chron. iv, 15). 
B.C. cir. 1618. 

Na'amah (Heb. Naamah', «T2I*3, pleasant), the 
name of two women and also of a place. 

1. (Sept. Noffid; Josephus, Noopag, Ant. i, 2, 2.) 
The daughter of the Cainite Lamech and Zillah, and 
the sister of Tubal-cain (Gen. iv, 22). B.C. cir. 3549. 
The family was one of inventors; and as few women 
are named, the Jewish commentators ascribe suitable 
inventions to each of them. Naamah is affirmed by 
them to have invented the spinning of wool and mak- 
ing of cloth. In the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan, Naa- 
mah is commemorated as the “ mistress of lamenters 
and singers;” and in the Samaritan Version her name is 
given as Zalkipha. According to others she was dis- 
tinguished merely by her beauty (see Kalisch, Genesis, 
p. 149). Hence some have unduly pressed the coin- 
cidence with Venus the consort of Vulcan, or with cer- 
tain Syrian mythologies (Bunsen, Aeyyptens Stelle 
[Goth, and Ilamb. 1845-57], i, 344 sq.). 

2. (Sept. Naaga, Noo/*d, v. r. Naai'dy, 

etc.; Josephus, Nooyu«c, Ant. viii, 8, 9.) An Ammo- 
nitess, the only one of the numerous wives of Solomon 
that appears to have borne him a son. She was the 
mother of llehoboam (q. v.), and probably queen dow- 
ager (1 Kings xiv, 21, 31 ; 2 Chron. xii, 13). B.C. 973. 
She must consequently have been one of those foreign 
women whom Solomon took for wives and concubines, 
and among whom Ammonites are expressly mentioned 
(1 Kings xi, 1). The Vatican copy of the Septuagint 
calls her “the daughter of Ana, the son of Nahash ;” 
but this, besides being wanting in the Hebrew, is part 
of a long passage which is not found either in the He- 
brew or in the Alexandrian copy of the Septuagint, and 
is therefore of no authority. 

3. (Sept. N aapa v. r. 'Siopav), a city in the plain of 
Judah, mentioned between Beth-dagon and Makkedah 
(Josh, xv, 41). The associated names indicate a local- 
ity much west of Hebron. See Judah, Tribe of. The 
requirements correspond tolerably well with that of a 
modern village marked by Van de Velde on his Map as 
Naamah, two miles S.E. of Ascalon (2d. ed. N’aliah, 
three miles) : but Capt. Warren (in the Quar. State- 
ment of the “ Pal. Explor. Fund,” April, 1871, p. 91) sug- 
gests Naanieh, six miles N.E. of Yebna (Van de Velde, 
Naamy, six miles N. by E.). See Naamatiiite. 

Na'aman (Ileb. Nadman', “|E^3, pleasantness, as 
in Isa. xvii, 10), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. No tpdv ; but in 1 Chron. Nonga and No opa, 
v. r. Maapdv.) The second of the sons of Bela the son 
of Benjamin (Gen. xlvi, 21), apparently exiled by his 


father (t Chron. viii, 4, 7), and the head of the family 
of the Naamites (Numb, xxvi, 40) ; possibly the same 
elsewhere (l Chron. vii, 7) called Uzzr. B.C. post 
1856. See Jacob. 

2. (Sept. Naqudr, and so the best MSS. of the N. T., 
but Eec. Text iittpdv, Josephus, "Apavog, Ant. viii, 
15, 5.) The commander of the armies of Benhadad II, 
king of Damascene Syria, in the time of Joram, king of 
Israel. B.C. cir. 885. Through his valor and abilities 
Naaman held a high place in the esteem of his king; 
and although he was afflicted with leprosy, it would 
seem that this did not, as among the Hebrews, operate 
as a disqualification for public employment. Never- 
theless the condition of a leper could not but have been 
in his high place both afflicting and painful; and when 
I it was heard that a little Hebrew slave-girl, who waited 
upon Naaman’s wife, had spoken of a prophet in Sa- 
maria who could cure her master of his leprosy, Ben- 
hadad furnished him with a letter to his traditionary 
enemy king Joram ; but as this letter merely stated 
that Naaman had been sent for him to cure, the king 
of Israel rent his clothes, suspecting an intention to fix 
a quarrel on him. Elisha, hearing of the affair, sent 
for Naaman, who came to the door of his house, but, as 
a leper, could not be admitted ; nor did Elisha come out 
to him, but sent him word by a servant to go and dip 
himself seven times in the Jordan, and that his leprosy 
would then pass from him. He was, however, by this 
time so much chafed and disgusted by the apparent 
neglect and incivility with which he had been treated, 
that if his attendants bad not prevailed upon him to 
obey the directions of the prophet, he would have re- 
turned home still a leper. But he went to the Jordan, 
and having bent himself seven times beneath its waters, 
rose from them clear from all leprous stain. He now 
returned to Elisha, full of gratitude, avowing to him his 
conviction that the God of Israel, through whom this 
marvellous deed had been wrought, was great beyond 
all gods ; and declaring that henceforth ho would wor- 
ship him only. He asked permission to take with him 
two mules’ burden of earth. Ilis purpose in this has 
been disputed, but it was probably to set up in Damas- 
cus an altar to Jehovah. He might have heard that 
an altar of earth was necessary (Exod. xx, 24). The 
natural explanation is that, with a feeling akin to that 
which prompted the Pisan invaders to take away the 
earth of Aceldama for the Campo Santo at Pisa, and in 
obedience to which the pilgrims to Mecca are said to 
bring back stones from that sacred territory, the grate- 
fid convert to Jehovah wished to take away some of the 
earth of his country, to form an altar for the burnt-offer- 
ing and sacrifice which henceforth he intended to dedi- 
cate to Jehovah only, and which would be inappropriate 
if offered on the profane earth of the country of Rimmon 
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or Iladad. We may compare this request with the 
custom which once prevailed among Christians of car- 
rying away water from the holy 'river Jordan; and, 
perhaps more aptly, with a custom still practiced bv 
many Jews of burying a portion of earth from Jerusa- 
lem with every one of their number who dies in a foreign 
laud. 1 1 would seem, however, that Xaaman’s faith ex- 
tended no further than acknowledging the superiority 
of Jehovah to the gods of other nations so far as his 
words are naturally understood (2 Kings v, 15). The 
Talmud regards him as a proselyte of the second class 
(f Jitfiii , 57). Xaaman further requested permission to 
attend his king in the temple of the idol Uimmon, and 
bow before the god. Some (e. g. Xiemever, Chardkt. 
v, 371) have indeed referred these expressions to his 
past acts of idolatry; but this construction cannot be 
sustained. Nor is it needed to shield Klisha from the 
imputation of sanctioning the worship of Uimmon; for 
his words in the 19th verse are simply the usual He- 
brew formula of farewell, and do not imply assent to 
Xaaman’s requests. See Stackhouse, Hist. Bible , iv, 
809 sq. ; Cotta. Vindiciv verbor. Xaamtm (Tubingen, 
1750). The grateful Syrian would gladly have pressed 
upon Klisha gifts of high value, but the holy man reso- 
lutely refused to take anything. 1 1 is servant, Gcliazi, 
was less scrupulous, and hastened with a lie in his 
mouth to ask in his master's name for a portion of that 
which Klisha had refused. The illustrious Syrian no 
sooner saw the rnan running after his chariot than he 
alighted to meet him, and happy to relieve himself in 
some degree under the sense of overwhelming obliga- 
tion, he sent him back with more than he had ventured 
to ask. This narrative, containing all that is known 
of Naaman, is given in 2 Kings, ch. v. See Elisha. 
Xaaman’s appearance throughout the occurrence is 
most characteristic and consistent, lie is every inch a 
soldier, ready at once to resent what he considers as a 
slight cast either on himself or the natural glories of 
his country, and blazing out in a moment into sudden 
“rage,” but calmed as speedily by a few good-humored 
and sensible words from his dependants, and, after the 
cure has been effected, evincing a thankful and simple 
heart, whose gratitude knows no bounds and will listen 
to no refusal. Sec Gkiiaxi. How long Xaaman lived 
to continue the worship of Jehovah while assisting 
officially at that of Uimmon we are not told. When 
next we hear of Syria, another, Hazard, apparently held 
the position which Xaaman formerly filled. But the 
reception which Klisha met with on this later occasion 
in Damascus probably implies that the fame of “the 
man of God." and of the mighty Jehovah in whose 
name he wrought, had not been forgotten in the city 
of Xaaman. A Jewish tradition, at least as old as the 
time of Josephus (.!«/. viii, 15, 5), identifies him with 
the archer whose arrow, whether at random or not, 
struck Ahab with his mortal wound at Uamoth-Gilcad 
(1 Kings xxii, 34). The expression is remarkable — 
“because that by him Jehovah had given deliverance 
to Syria" (ver. 1). It seems, however, to point to ser- 
vices of a more important kind for Syria, though not re- 
lated in Scripture. But inasmuch as the advantage they 
won for Syria, and the position they tended to acquire 
for Xaaman, were incidentally to subserve the divine 
purposes towards Israel, they may perhaps on this ac- 
count have been ascribed to Jehovah. Xaaman himself, 
and partly by reason of the very greatness he had thus 
acquired, was to become all unwittingly an instrument 
of promoting the divine glory— in some sense even more 
than those who had directly to do with the cause and 
kingdom of Jehovah. It is singular that the narrative 
of Xaaman’s cure is not found in the present text of 
Josephus. Its absence makes the reference to him as 
the slayer of Ahab, already mentioned, still more re- 
markable. It is quoted by our Lord (Duke iv, 27) as 
an instance of mercy exercised to one who was not of 
Israel, and it should not escape notice that the reference 
to this act of healing is recorded by none of the evan- 


gelists but Luke the physician. See Kitto, Daily Bible 
Jllust. ad loc. ; Keil, Comment, on Kings, ad loc. ; Ilantz- 
schel, Xaaman Syrus (Brem. 1773); Rogers, Xaaman 
(Lend. 1G42) ; Bingham, Xaaman the Syrian (Loud. 
I8G5) ; Bullock, The Syrian Leper (Lond. 18G2). 

Na'amathite (Heb. Xadmathi', '‘T'ZVZ, a Gentile 
from some unknown place, Xaanath; Sept, o MirnTof, 
but in Job ii, 11, o Mci/aion' fiaoiXtng ; Yulg. Xaa- 
mat kites), the epithet applied to Zopliar, one of the 
three friends of Job (Job ii, 11 ; xi, I ; xx, 1 ; xlii, 9). 
B.C. cir. 2200. Some commentators have thought that 
he was so named as being a resident of the above Xaa- 
mah (q. v.), in the tribe of Judah (Josh, xv, 41); but 
this is not at all probable from the locality and age of 
Job (see Spanhoim, Hist. Join, xiv, 11). Job’s coun- 
try, Uz, was in Arabia; his other two friends, Eliphaz 
the Temnnite, and Bildad the Shuhite, were Arabians; 
and hence we may conclude that Xaamah was likewise 
in Arabia ^Ccllarius, Geogr. ii, G98). See Jon. “ If we 
may judge from modern usage, several places so called 
probably existed on the Arabian borders of Syria. Thus 
in the Geographical Dictionary ( Mardsidel-lttdlia ) are 
Xoam, a castle in the Yemen, and a place on the Ku- 
phrates; Xiameh, a place belonging to the Arabs; and 
Xoami, a valley in Tihameh. The name Xaaman (of 
unlikely derivation, however) is very common. Bo- 
chart (Plialeg, cap. xxii), as might be expected, seizes 
the Sept, reading, and in the ‘king of the Minau’ sees a 
confirmation to his theory respecting a Syrian, or north- 
ern Arabian settlement of that well-known people of 
classical antiquity. If the above Xaamah could be con- 
nected with the Xaamathites, these latter might per- 
haps be identical with the Mcluinim or Minajans, traces 
of whom are found on the south-western outskirts of Ju- 
dah; one such at Minois, or el-Minyay, a few miles be- 
low Gaza. But this point is too hypothetical for ac- 
ceptance” (Smith). See ZoritAR, 

Na'amite (lleb. XaiiuiV, ; Sept. "Sotpavt), a 
title of the family descended from Xaaman (q. v.), the 
grandson of Benjamin (Xumb. xxv, 40). The name is 
a contraction, of a kind which docs not often occur in 
Hebrew. Accordingly the Samaritan Codex presents 
it at length — “ the Xaamanites.” 

Na'arah (lleb. Xaiirah ' , a girl, as often; 

Sept. Noopd v. r. [by interchange] Ownfa), the second 
of the two wives of Ashur (q. v.), of the tribe of Judah, 
by whom he had four sons (1 Chron. iv, 5, G). B.C. 
cir. 1G18. See also Xa a han ; Xaakath. 

Na'arai (lleb. Xaaray', youthful ; Sept. 

Soopd v. r. Saapai), an Arbite, the son of Ezbai. a 
military chief in David’s army (1 Chron. xi, 37), B.C. 
cir. 1015; incorrectly called I’aakai in 2 Sam.xxiii, 35 
(sec Kennicott, Dissert, p. 209 sq.). See David. 

Na'aiail (lleb. Xaaran', ’pri. boyish ; Sept. Non- 
par v. r. Naoprni' and Noopoi'),a town in the terri- 
tory of Ephraim, on the south-eastern border, between 
Bethel and Jericho Chron. vii, 28J. In Josh, xvi, 7 
the name is Xaakatii (q. y.). 

“Jn 1 Sam. vi. 21 the IVshito-Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions have respectively Xaarin and Xaaran for the Kir- 
jath-jearim of the Hebrew and A. Y. If this is any- 
thing more than an error, the Xaaran to which it refers 
can hardly be that above spoken of, but must have been 
situated much nearer to Bcth-shenicsh and the Philis- 
tine lowland” (Smith). 

Na'arath, or rather Xa'ahah (lleb. Xaurah', 
mr:, girl, as in Xaakaii; with !"I local ; Sept. 

fig SaapaSa v. r. ni kce/iai ; Yulg. Xaaratha. Auth. 
Ycrs. “to Xaarath”), a town on the boundary between 
Benjamin and Ephraim, between Ataroth and Jericho 
(Josh, xvi, 7); elsewhere called Xaakan (1 Chron. vii, 
28) ; probably the Xoijrath (N oopdc) of Eusebius ((9no- 
mast. s. v.), live miles from Jericho, and, according to 
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Reland (Palcest. p. 903, 907), identical with the Xeara 
(N tapa) of Josephus (Ant. xvii, 13, 1) ; and possibly 
with the Nooran CpSlS) of the rabbins ( Vaijikra 
Rabba, 23). Schwarz (Palest, p. 147, 169) fixes it at 
11 Xeama ,” also “ five miles from Jericho,” meaning per- 
haps Xawaimeh , the name of the lower part of the great 
Wady Mutyah, or el-Asas, which runs from the foot of 
the hill of Rurnmon into the Jordan valley above Jeri- 
cho, and in a direction generally parallel to the Wady 
Suweiuit (Robinson, Bib. Res. iii, 290). It was prob- 
ably in the vicinity of one of the strong springs along 
the edge of the hills north of Jericho, such as Ain-Duk, 
Ras el- Ain, etc. ; perhaps at the “ high, conical moun- 
tain” called et-Xejamen (Robinson, Later Bibl. Res. p. 
202). See Tribe. 

Naasenes (from the Heb. 1TH3, nachash , a ser- 
pent), serpent-worshippers. See Ophites. 

Na'ashon (Exod. vi, 28). See Naiishon. 

Na'asson (? saaoaibv ), the Griecized form (Matt. 

i, 4; Luke iii, 32) of the Heb. name Naiishon (q. v.). 

Na'athus (SaaSoq, Vulg. Xaatkus), one of the 
family of Addi, who renounced their Gentile wives after 
the exile, according to 1 Esdr. ix, 31; but there is no 
name corresponding in the Heb. list, Ezra x, 30. 

Naatsuts. See Thorn. 

Na'bal (Heb. Xabal', foolish, as often [comp.l 
Sam. xxv, 25] ; Sept. Na/3«A), one of the characters in- 
troduced to us in David’s wanderings, apparently to give 
one detailed glimpse of his whole state of life at that 
time (1 Sam. xxv). Nabal himself is remarkable as 
one of the few examples given to us of the private life 
of a Jewish citizen. (In the following account we 
avail ourselves somewhat of the graphic description by 
Stanley in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible.') He was a de- 
scendant of Caleb, who dwelt at Maon (probably the 
modern Main, seven miles S.E. of Hebron), when David, 
already anointed to be king of Israel, was with his ad- 
herents on the southern borders of Palestine. B.C. 1060. 
Some, however, understand that he was simply a resi- 
dent of that part of the country which bore from its 
great conqueror the name of Caleb (1 Sam. xxv, 3 ; 
xxx, 14 ; so the Vulgate, A. V., and Ewald). He was 
himself, according to Josephus (Ant. vi, 13, 6), a Ziphite, 
with his residence at Emmaus, a place of that name not 
otherwise known, on the southern Carmel, in the past- 
ure lands of Maon. (In the Sept, of xxv, 4 he is called 
“ the Carmelite,” and the Sept, reads “ Maon” for “ Pa- 
ran” in xxv, 1.) With a usage of the word which re- 
minds ns of the like adaptation of similar words in 
modern times, he, like Earzillai, is styled “very great,” 
evidently from his wealth. His wealth, as might be 
expected from his abode, consisted chiefly of sheep and 
goats, which, as in Palestine at the time of the Chris- 
tian a? ra (1 Sam. xxv) and at the present day, fed to- 
gether. The tradition preserved in this case the exact 
number of each — 3000 of the former, 1000 of the latter. 
It was the custom of the shepherds to drive them into 
the wild downs on the slopes of Carmel, in Judah, which 
lay in the lowlands to the south, and corresponded very 
much to the territory of the Jelialin Arabs. These 
Arabs have the same sort of possessions which the sa- 
cred narrative ascribes to Nabal; that is, numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats, but few cows (Robinson, Res. 

ii, 176-180 ; Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii, 710). It was 
while the shepherds were on one of these pastoral ex- 
cursions that they met a band of outlaws, who showed 
them unexpected kindness, protecting them by day and 
night, and never themselves committing any depreda- 
tions (xxv, 7, 15, 16). Such protection is generally so 
highly valued in the East that a suitable present to the 
protecting party is understood as a matter of course ; 
and in most instances the proprietor of the flocks is 
happy to bestow it cheerfully and liberally. Once a 
year there was a grand banquet on Carmel, when they 
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brought back their sheep from the wilderness for shear- 
ing — with eating and drinking “like the feast of a 
king” (xxv, 2, 4,36). It was on one of these hilarious 
occasions — the harvest-seasons of the shepherd — that 
Nabal came across the path of the man to whom he 
owes his place in history. Ten youths were seen ap- 
proaching the hill; in them the shepherds recognised 
the slaves or attendants of the chief of the freebooters 
who had defended them in the wilderness. To Nabal 
they were unknown. They approached him with a 
triple salutation — enumerated the services of th£ir 
master, and ended by claiming, with a mixture of cour- 
tesy and defiance characteristic of the East, “whatso- 
ever cometh into thy hand for thy servants (the Sept, 
omits this — and has only the next words), and for thy 
son David.” The great sheepmaster was not disposed 
to recognise this unexpected parental relation. He was 
a man notorious for his obstinacy (such seems the mean- 
ing of the word translated “ churlish”) and for his gen- 
eral low conduct (xxv, 3, “ evil in his doings xxv, 17, 
“ a man of Belial”). Josephus and the Sept., taking 
the word Caleb not as a proper name, but as a quality 
(to which the context certainly lends itself), add “ of 
a disposition like a dog” — cynical — KvvtKog. On hear- 
ing the demand of the ten petitioners, he sprang up 
(Sept. dvfKi)Ci]at), and broke out into fury, “ Who is 
David? and who is the son of Jesse?” — “What runa- 
way slaves are these to interfere with my own domestic 
arrangements?” (xxv, 10, 11). The moment that the 
messengers had gone, the shepherds that stood by per- 
ceived the danger which their master and themselves 
would incur. To Nabal himself they dared not speak 
(xxv, 17). But the sacred writer, with a tinge of the 
sentiment w-hich such a contrast always suggests, pro- 
ceeds to describe that this brutal ruffian was married to 
a wife as beautiful and as wise as he was the reverse 
(xxv, 3). See Abigail. To her, as to the good angel 
of the household, one of the shepherds told the state of 
affairs. She, with the offerings usual on such occasions 
(xxv, 18; comp, xxx, 11 ; 2 Sam. xvi, 1 ; 1 Chron. xii, 40), 
loaded the asses of Nabal’s large establishment — herself 
mounted one of them, and, with her attendants running 
before her, rode down the hill towards David’s encamp- 
ment. David had already made the fatal vow of ex- 
termination, couched in the usual terms, of destroying 
the household of Nabal, so as not even to leave a dog 
behind (xxv, 22). In this, unquestionably, he erred; 
for whatever David might, on the score of reciprocity 
of kindness, have naturally thought himself justified in 
asking, he yet had no right to exact it as a debt, and 
still less to resent the refusal of it as an injury. (See 
Hamberger, Jusjuram. Davulis, Jen. 1723.) But act- 
ing in the heat of passion, David did not allow his de- 
termination to slumber ; he ordered four hundred of his 
men to gird on their armor and go with him to smite Na- 
bal and his house with the edge of the sword. At this 
moment, as it would seem, Abigail appeared, threw her- 
self on her face before him, and poured forth her petition 
in language which both in form and expression almost 
assumes the tone of poetry — “Let thine handmaid, I 
pray thee, speak in thine audience, and hear the words 
of thine handmaid.” Her main argument rests on the 
description of her husband’s character, which she draws 
with that mixture of playfulness and seriousness which 
above all things turns away wrath. His name here 
came in to his rescue. “ As his name is, so is he : Na- 
bal [fool] is his name, and folly is with him” (xxv, 
25; see also ver. 26). Furthermore, by the wise coun- 
sel she contrived to introduce into her address respect- 
ing the proper way of meeting opposition aud bearing 
hardship in the Lord’s cause, and how much better it 
was to leave the work of retribution to him than to take 
it prematurely into one’s own hand, she convinced David 
of sin in resolving to avenge himself on Nabal. Better 
thoughts now prevailed with him, and he said, “Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel, which sent thee this day to 
meet me ; and blessed be thy advice, and blessed be 
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thou which hast kept me this day from coming to shed 
blood.” She returned with the news of David’s recan- 
tation of his vow. Xabal was then at the height of 
his orgies. Like the revellers of Palestine in the later 
times of the monarchy, he had drunk to excess, and his 
wife dared not communicate to him either his danger 
or his escape (xxv, 36). At break of day she told him 
both. The stupid reveller was suddenly roused to a 
sense of that winch impended over him. “ His heart 
died within him, and [he] became as a stone.” It was 
as if a stroke of apoplexy or paralysis had fallen upon 
him. This seems, however, to have been only a tem- 
porary recoil of feeling, from which lie again recovered 
— yet not to any proper sense of his past misconduct or 
true amendment of life. For, as one still amenable to 
the just displeasure of Heaven, it is said of him that 
“ about ten days after, the Lord smote Xabal, that he 
died” (xxv, 37, 38). The shock seems to have been 
the exciting cause of a malady that carried him off 
about ten days after. (See Wedel, Exercit. met!, dec . 
ix, 10 sq.) The suspicions entertained by theologi- 
ans of the last century that there was a conspiracy 
between David and Abigail to make away with Xabal 
for their own alliance (see Winer, s. v. Xabal), have en- 
tirely given place to the better spirit of modern criti- 
cism ; and it is one of the many proofs of the reverential 
as well as truthful appreciation of the sacred narrative 
now inaugurated in Germany, that Ewald enters fully 
into the feeling of the narrator, and closes his summary 
of Xabal's death with the retlection that “ it was not 
without justice regarded as a divine judgment.” Ac- 
cording to the (not very probable) Sept, version of 2 Sam. 
iii, 33. the recollection of Xabal’s death lived afterwards 
in David’s memory to point the contrast of the death 
of Abner — Jt I)ied Abner as Xabal died?” David, not 
long after, evinced the favorable impression which the 
good-sense and comeliness of Abigail had made upon 
him by making her his wife. See Ewald, Isr. Gcsch, 
5i, 550 ; Stackhouse, Bib!. Hist, iv, 178 sq. ; Xicineyer, 
Churakt. iv, 153 sq. ; G. L. Dathe, De Jama: vindicta 
Dav. ergo Xabaletn (Leips. 1723); Schottgen, Moral- 
ische Gedanken iiber I). und X. (F. ad O. 1714). See 
David. 

Nabari'as (No/3api«e, Vulg. Xu barius), appar- 
ently a corruption (1 Esdr. x, 44) for the Zechakiau 
of Xeh. viii, 4. 

Nabathaeans (\a/3araToi [but AiroraToi, Ftol. 
vi, 7; see below], Xabattei), mentioned in Isa. lx, 7, un- 
der the name “Xebaiotli,’’ as a pastoral tribe of Arabia, 
in connection with Kcdar (comp. Pliny, v, 12), hut with 
no definite specification of locality. See Neiiaioth. 
In the period after the exile, the Maccabiean captains 
Judas and Jonathan found the Xabatlneans after press- 
ing forward beyond the Jordan three days’ journey 
into the Arabian Desert (1 Macc. v, 24; ix, 35), and it 
seems clear that they were then in the district adjoin- 
ing Gilead, near the cities of llozrah and Carnaim. 
Josephus (.1 nt. i, 2, 4) and Ammianus Marcellinns (xiv, 
8) calls the whole region between the Euphrates and 
the lied Sea Xubatene (Na/3<irjpi/); anil the latter 
makes the Xabatlneans the immediate neighbors of 
Human Arabia, i.e. of the district containing llozrah 
and Philadelphia. Other writers, after the Christian 
sera, place this people on the ,Elanitic gulf of the Led 
Sea (Stral)o, xvi, 777), but extend their territory far 
into Arabia Petnea.and make Petra, in Wady Musa, their 
capital city (Strabo, xvi, 770; xvii, 803; Pliny, v, 12; 
vi, 32; Diod. Sic. ii, 48; iii, 43; xix, 01). The Xa- 
bathneaus were considered a rich people (l)ionys. Perieg. 
955) ; most of them lived a nomadic life, but many pros- 
ecuted a regular and important carrying trade through 
this region ( Diod. Sic. xix, 01; Apnl. Flor. i, (5). They 
were governed by kings. Pompey, when in Syria, sent 
an army against them and subdued them (Joseph. A tit. 
xiv, 3, 3 ; G. 4). They submitted formally to the Unmans 
in the time of Trajan (Dio. Cass, lxviii, 14; Amtnian. 


Marcel, xiv, 8). The chief cities of the Xabatlneans 
may have stood in the vicinity of Bozrah (q. v.), m 
Edom; and the accounts which Greek and Homan 
writers give respecting the Xabatlneans do not perhaps 
refer exclusively to this particular tribe, but the name 
with them may include other Arabian tribes, as the 
Edomites; yet it is probable that a branch of the no- 
madic Xabatlneans at an early period wandered eastward 
as far as the Euphrates, in the neighborhood of which 
lie the Xabatlnean morasses (Xabtit, “paludes Xabutha:- 
o rum;" Golius, cited by Forster, Geog. of A rabia, i, 214, 
note ; comp. Strabo, xvi, 7G7). Ptolemy (vi, 7, 21) men- 
tions Xabathaeans in Arabia Felix (comp. Stcph. Hyz. 
s. v. p. 578), unless, with recent editions, we read in this 
place ’A7rorn7o;, which, however, some suppose to be 
simply another form of the name (but comp. Poland, 
Palcest. p. 90 sq.; C’less, in Pauly's Realtncgkl. 377 sq.). 
In Genesis (xxv, 13; xxviii, 9; xxxvi, 3; comp. 1 
Chron. i, 29) the Xabatlneans are mentioned in genea- 
logical connection with Xebaiotli (q. v.), the first -bom 
son of Ishmael and brother of Kedar; and a son of Ish- 
mael named Xabat appears in Arabian tradition (Abul- 
fed. Anna!, i, 22), but not as the .ancestor of this tribe, 
who are said to be descended from another Xabat, a son 
of Mash, and a descendant of Shein. On these traditions 
the supposition lias been based that the Xabatha?ans 
were not Arabians, but Aramaeans; and Peer believed 
that remnants of their Arama*an language were con- 
cealed in the inscriptions at Sinai (Pobinson, Bib!. Re- 
search. i. 544 ; comp. Quatremere, Memoires sur tes Xaba- 
teens , Par. 1835; Hitter, Erdk. xii, 111 sq.), but the un- 
broken Biblical genealogy cannot be set aside on behalf 
of the fragmentary and uncertain traditions of Arabia 
(Winer, ii, 129). The name of the Xabatlneans occurs 
on the cuneiform inscriptions (q.v.). See Smith, f)ict. 
of Gr. and Rom. Geog. s. v. Xabativi ; the duke of Luy- 
nes, in the Revue Xumismutique (new series, Par. 1858, 
vol. iii) ; the count de Vogue, in the Melanges d'A rche- 
ologie Orientale (Par. 48(58) ; Vincent, Commerce of the 
Ancients in the Indian Ocean (Loud. 1807), ii, 275 sq. ; 
Xbldeke, in the Zeitschr. der deutsch. morgenl. Gesell- 
schaft, xxv, 113 sq. See Petra. 

Nab'atllites (N'a/3«7r«7or, Savaratoi v. r. \o/3u- 
Ttoi ; Vulg. Xubatheri ), another form (1 Macc. v, 25; 
ix, 35) for the Xahatuacaxs (q.v.). 

Nable is the ecclesiastical term for a stringed in- 
strument with a triangular, sonorous box. It only dif- 
fered from the psaltery in form and having shorter 
strings (Walcott, Sacred A rcluvol. s.v.). 

Na'both (Ileb. Xaboth', r ’,23, fruits, according to 
Gesenius, hut pre-eminence according to Fiirst ; Sept, 
Xa/3ou3, v. r. ’SafiovSai, N a/3o$at ; Josephus, X afiuv- 
$oc, Ant. viii, 13,7), an Israelite of the town of Jezreel 
in the time of Allah, king of Israel. HA’, cir. 897. “He 
was the owner of a small portion of ground (2 Kings ix, 
25, 26) that lay on the eastern slope of the hill of Jez- 
reel. lie had also a vineyard, of which the situation is 
not quite certain. According to the Hebrew text (1 
Kings xxi, 1) it was in Jezreel, but (he Sept, renders 
the whole clause differently, omitting the words * which 
was in Jezreel,’ and reading instead of *the palace,’ 
‘the threshing- foor of Aliab, king of Samaria.* This 
points to the view, certainly most consistent with the 
subsequent narrative, that Xaboth’s vineyard was on 
the hill of Samaria, close to the * threshing-floor* (the 
word translated in A. V. ‘void place') which undoubt- 
edly existed there, hard by the gate of the city (l Kings 
xxiv). The royal palace of Ahab was close upon the 
city wall at Jezreel. According to both texts, it im- 
mediately adjoined the vineyard (l Kings xxi. 1, 2, 
Ileb.; 1 Kings xxi, 2, Sept.; 2 Kings ix, 30, 36). and 
it thus became an object of desire to the king, who 
offered an equivalent in money, or another vineyard, in 
exchange for this. Xaboth. in the independent spirit 
of a Jewish landholder (comp. 2 Sam. xxiv; 1 Kings 
xvi), refused. Perhaps the turn of his expression im- 
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plies that his objection was mingled with a religious 
scruple at forwarding the acquisitions of a half-heathen 
king: ‘Jehovah forbid it to me that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers unto thee.’ Ahab was cowed 
by this reply; but the proud spirit of his wife, Jezebel, 
was roused. She and her husband were apparently in 
the city of Samaria (1 Kings xxi, 18). She took the 
matter into her own hands, and sent a warrant in Ahab’s 
name, sealed with Ahab's seal, to the elders and no- 
bles of Jezreel, suggesting the mode of destroying the 
man who had insulted the royal power. A solemn fast 
was proclaimed, as on the announcement of some great 
calamity. Naboth was ‘set on high’ in the public 
place of Samaria (the Heb. word which is rendered, 
here only, ‘on high,’ is more accurately ‘at the head 
of,’ or ‘in the chiefest place among’ [1 Sam. ix, 22]. 
The passage is obscured by our ignorance of the nature 
of the ceremonial in which Naboth was made to take 
part ; but, in default of this knowledge, we may accept 
the explanation of Josephus, that an assembly [tirfcX?;- 
oia~] was convened, at the head of which Naboth, in 
virtue of his position, was placed, in order that the 
charge of blasphemy and the subsequent catastrophe 
might be more telling); two men of worthless charac- 
ter accused him of having ‘cursed God and the king.’ 
He and his children (2 Kings ix, 26), who else might 
have succeeded to his father’s inheritance, were drag- 
ged out of the city and despatched the same night. 
The place of execution there, as at Hebron (2 Sam. iii), 
was by the large tank, or reservoir, which still remains 
on the slope of the hill of Samaria, immediately outside 
the walls. The usual punishment for blasphemy was . 
enforced (Lev. xxiv, 16; Numb, xv, 80). Naboth and 
his sons were stoned ; their mangled remains were de- 
voured by the dogs (and swine, Sept.) that prowled 
under the walls; and the blood from their wounds ran 
down into the waters of the tank below, which was the 
common bathing-place of the prostitutes of the city 
(comp. 1 Kings xxi, 19; xxii, 38, Sept.). Josephus 
(A tit. viii, 15, 6) makes the execution to have been at 
Jezreel, where he also places the washing of Ahab's 
chariot” (Smith). This narrative is remarkable as the 
only mention in the Scriptures of a woman as able to 
write, and some have inferred, but needlessly, that the I 
letters mentioned in 1 Kings xxi, 8 must have been 
written by an amanuensis. The state of female educa- 
tion in the East has probably always, as now, been such 
that not one woman in ten thousand could write at all. 
Coquerel (in the Biograph ie Sacree) thinks that the 
reason why the children of Naboth perished with him 
— being perhaps put to death by the creatures of Jeze- 
bel — was that otherwise the crime would have been 
useless, as the children would still have been entitled 
to the father’s heritage. But we know not that Naboth 
had any sons ; and if he had sons, and they had been 
taken off, the estate might still have had an heir. It 
is not unlikely that a custom like that of escheat in 
modern times obtained in Israel, giving to the crown 
the property of persons put to death for treason or blas- 
phemy. On Naboth’s death, accordingly, Ahab obtain- 
ed possession of his inheritance. The perpetration of 
this crime brought upon Ahab and Jezebel the severest 
maledictions, which shortly after were carried into ef- 
fect. The only tribunal to which he remained account- 
able pronounced his doom through a prophet. “This 
was the final step in Ahab’s course of wickedness, and 
as he was in the act of taking possession, Elijah met 
him and announced the awful doom which awaited him 
and his queen and children. A kind of repentance on 
the part of the king led to another announcement of a 
certain modification of the retribution, which was not 
to come during Ahab’s lifetime. But in that very plot 
of ground, and apparently quite close to the city, his 
son, king Jehoram, was met by Jehu, who mortally 
wounded him with an arrow. The king sank dead in 
his chariot, and Jehu bade his attendant captain take 
up the body and cast it into the portion of the field of 


| Naboth. As he was doing so he was reminded by Jehu 
! that they both had been riding behind Ahab at the 
1 time when the Lord laid this burden upon him, ‘Surely 
I have seen yesterday (-EX, yesternight) the blood of 
! Naboth and the blood of his sons, saith the Lord; and 

1 will requite thee in this plat, saith the Lord’ (2 Kings 
ix, 21-26). This passage seems to imply two circum- 
stances which are not mentioned in the earlier history: 
that Naboth’s sons were put to death as well as himself, 
and that Ahab took possession the very day after the 
judicial murder” (Fairbairn). The English version 
renders the words thus: “ In the place where dogs lick- 
ed the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick thy blood, even 
thine” (1 Kings xxi, 19). But the fulfilment is record- 
ed as taking place in the pool of Samaria (xxii, 38), 
“And they washed out the chariot in the pool of Sa- 
maria, and the dogs licked up his blood.” Kimchi ex- 
plains this by saying that the water of this pool ran to 

| Jezreel ; but Schwarz ( Palest . p. 165) identifies Jezreel 
with Serain, sixteen miles from Sebaste, where the pool 
stood, and on a higher level. Accordingly, he insists 
that the rendering “on the spot” is wrong, and that 
ElpES should be rendered “in place of,” i.e. “in pun- 
ishment for” (comp. Hosea ii, 1). See Kitto, Daily 
Bible Illustr. ad loc. See Ahab; Elijah; Jezebel; 
Jezkeel. 

Nabuchodono'sor (Sa(3ovxodov6aop),the Grae- 
cised form in the Apoervpha (1 Esdr. i, 40. 41, 45, 46; 
Tob. xiv, 15; Jud. i, 1, 5* 7, 11, 12 ; ii, 1, 4, 19; iii, 2, 8; 
iv, 1 ; vi, 2, 4; xi, 7, 23; xii, 13; xiii, 18) of the name 
of the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar (q. v.). 

Nacchianti (Latin Xaclantus), Giacomo, an Ital- 
ian prelate noted as a theologian, was born at Flor- 
ence near the opening of the 16th century. He joined 
the Dominicans, and taught theology for some time at 
Rome. In 1544 he was created bishop of Chiozzia, in the 
territory of Venice. In this capacity he attended the 
Council of Trent, and there distinguished himself by his 
scholarship and his liberality. He went so far as to con- 
demn the position of those Romanists who desired equal 
recognition for the Church writings as for inspired. He 
declared that “the placing of Scripture and tradition 
on the same level was impious” (comp. Sarpi, i, 293; 
Mendham, Memoirs of the Council of Trent [Lond. 
1834], p. 59, 60). He died at Florence, April 24, 1569. 
We quote of his works, Scripture e sacree medulla (Ven- 
ice, 1561, 4to) : — Enarrationes in Epistolam Pauli ad 
Ephesios, in maximum pontificatum, etc. (Venice, 1570, 2 
vols. 8vo) : — Digressions et Tractationes (Venice, 1657, 

2 vols. fob). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvii, 
108; Wessenberg, Kirchen-Versammlungen, iii, 211; 
Ranke, 1 list, of the Papacy, i, 151 ; Hardwick, Ilist. of 
the Reformation, p. 282. 

Naccus is the name of the richly embroidered red 
horse-blankets which ornament the horses of the papal 
incumbent, especially at the coronation ceremonies of 
the pope. 

Nacliash. See Serpent. 

Nachmanides (or Nachmani — Ben- Xach- 
man ), Moses (also called by the Jews Ramban, *| 1-1, 
from the initial letters “'EP!2 “p !TI"2 ", R. Moses 
ben-Xachman; the Pious Teacher [pEXEH the 

Great Master E“!"l], and by Christian writers 

Moses Gerundensis), a Jewish writer of considerable note 
in the literary history of the Iberian peninsula, was 
born at Gerona, in Catalonia, about 1194. So extraor- 
dinary was his proficiency in the Biblical and Tal- 
mudical writings, that he wrote an elaborate Treatise 
on the Rights of Primogeniture and Votes (PIE^H 
rVi':3) when he was scarcely fifteen years of 
age (1210), for which he obtained the title of “the 
Father of Knowledge,” and composed his commentaries 
(CTVin) on the greater part of the Talmud (1217- 
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1223) before he was thirty. Ilis Talmudical learning 
was no doubt mainly acquired after study of the writ- 
ings of Moses Maimonidcs, which Nachmanides got hold 
of while vet a youth, and under the erudite instruction 
of the noted rabbi Jehudah the Pious, of Paris, whose 
pupil be was. About the year 1202, while practicing 
as a physician in his native place, he delivered, by re- 
quest, a discourse in Saragossa before James I, king of 
Aragon, and the magnates of the Church and State, in 
defence of Judaism. This remarkable address (rv"“"l), 
which has for its text Psa. xix, 0, “The law of the 
Lonl is perfect,” etc., and is an important contribution 
to Biblical exegesis, the Christologv of the O. T., and 
the understanding of Judaism, was first published in 
15x2, with the title STTP r“T, wherewith 

it commences; then at Prague, 1595; and with correc- 
tions and notes by the learned and industrious Adolph 
Jellinok (Leipsie, 1X53). In the year 1203 king James I 
of Aragon issued a decree that, in order to put a stop to 
the daily disputes which took place between the Jews 
and the Dominican friars who bad studied Arabic and 
Hebrew, a public disputation should be held at Barce- 
lona. The Jews on their part nominated as their advo- 
cate Moses Nachmanides, while the Christians were 
represented by Fra Pablo (Jhristiani, a converted Jew. 
This disputation, which took place before the king 
and the court, lasted four days (July 20-24). As 
usual in similar cases, each party claimed the victory. 
Nachmanides circulated this disputation among his 
brethren, as Pablo Christiani and his friends gave an 
incorrect report of it; and the pope, Clement IV, was 
so incensed at it that he wrote to James 1 of Aragon, 
urging on his majesty to banish Nachmanides from 
his dominions. Thereupon the septuagenarian had to 
leave (1266) his native place, his two sons, his college 
with numerous disciples, and his friends, lie went to 
the Holy Land, which he reached Aug. 12, 1267. The 
disputation referred to was tirst published, with omis- 
sions and interpolations, and an exceedingly had Latin 
translation, by Wagcnscil, in his Tela ignea Satanai 
(Altorf, 1(5X1). It was then published in the collection 
of polemical writings entitled r'£n?'2, where it 

is the tirst of the series, and is called "p “'ll m* 
ZV. The 1 discussion of Pa inban with Fra 
Paolo (Constantinople, 1710) ; and recently again by the 
erudite Steinschneider, Xachmanidis hisputatio publica 
pro fide Judaica a. 12(53, e cod. MSS. recognita (Perl. 
ixi5t) >, to which arc added learned notes by the editor, 
and Nachmanides's exposition of Isa. liii. In Palestine 
Nachmanides completed and revised his stupendous Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, an archaeological and mys- 
tical work which he had begun nearly twenty years 
before ( 12 19-126X ). “Physician by profession, thor- 
oughly conversant not only with Hebrew, ( 'haldee, Syr- 
iac, and Arabic, but also with Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
etc., master of the whole cycle of Talmudic, Midrashic, 
and exegetical literature, ami intimately acquainted 
with the manners, customs, and geography of the Fast, 
he frequently quotes medical works (r*N*S“n “SO, 
and r*:"0: 0>, clears up medical difficulties 

(comp, comment, on (Jen. xxx. 14; xlv, 26; xlvi, 15; 
Lev. iii, 9: xi, 11; xii, 4; xiii, 3, 42; Numb, xxi, 9), 
explains difficult terms by comparing the Hebrew with 
other languages (comment, on (Jen. xlix, 12, 20; Exod. 
xxx, 23, 31; xxxii, 1; Lev. xi, 11; xiii, 29; xix, 20; 
1 lent, xiii, 2, 4 ; xxxiii, 30 ), criticises Christian versions 
(Ccn. xli. 45; Numb, xi, 17), explains the customs and 
geography of the East ((Jen. xi, 2x xxxiv, 12; xxxviii, 
lx, 21), gently and reverentially attacks the rationalis- 
tic views of Maimonidcs about miracles and revelation, 
and controverts and exposes, in unsparing language, 
Aben- Ezra’s scepticism, concealed in unbelieving, mys- 
tical doctrines. Sec Aiikn-Ezha. living a thorough 
believer in the Cabala, Nachmanides, though explain- 
ing the obvious sense of the liible, yet maintains that 


each separate letter is imbued with a spiritual and rec- 
ondite potency, and forms a link in the grand chain of 
revelation, and that those who are initiated in the se- 
crets of the Cabala can, by the combination of these 
letters, penetrate, more than ordinary readers, into the 
mysteries of Holy Writ. When it is remarked that 
no less than fifteen Jewish literati, of different periods, 
have written super-commentaries on this remarkable 
production, the importance of this commentary, and the 
influence it exercised on lliblical exegesis and the Jew- 
ish literature, will easily be comprehended” (Ginsburg, 
in Kitto). This commentary, which is alternately de- 
nominated nvrn “ "xz. or w”“ "-■“rq 
n-T ““TO and was first published 

before 14X0; then in Lisbon, 14X9; Naples, 1490; Pcsa- 
ro, 1514 ; Salonoikai, 1521 ; with the comments of Kashi, 
Abon-Ezra, etc. (Constantinople, 1522); with the He- 
brew text of the Pentateuch, and the Five Mcgillotli, 
the Chaldee Paraphrase, the Comment of Kashi, and 
j the super-commentary of Aboab on Nachmanides (Ven- 
ice, 1548); and, besides many other editions, lately in 
the excellent Pentateuch and Five Megillotli, contain- 
ing the Hebrew text, the Chaldee Paraphrases, the 
Commentaries of Kashi, Aben- Ezra. Kashbam, .Seforno, 
etc. (Vienna, 1859, 5 vols.). Nachmanides also wrote a 
commentary on Job (-*"N ~V w‘“S), which was first 
published in Komberg’s Kabbinical liible (Venice, 1517), 
and was incorporated in Frankfurter’s Great Rabbinical 
Bible (Amsterd. 1724-27). See Frankfvrtek. But 
that Nachmanides was not the author of this commen- 
tary has been proved by Dr. Frankcl, in his Monats- 
schrift, ixox, p. 419 sq. The cabalistic commentary oil 
the Song of Songs, which is ascribed to him, belongs to 
his teacher Asariel. Besides the works already men- 
tioned, Nachmanides wrote a number of cabalistical, 
dogmatical, ethical, and rcligio-polemieal works, as “i*‘J 
on reward and punishment (Naples, 1490; latest 
edition, Warsaw, 1873):— r“;>X or "JlZqlP! VO, 
on the sanctity of marriage (Rome, 1546. and often since): 
— pHZZtll O, also “ V 'll . a large 

cabalistic work on prayers, the natural law. the deca- 
logue, the attributes of God, etc. (Venice, 1601 ; latest 
ed. Warsaw, 1X73): — “ ~ Z " "ZZ a commentary 

on the book Jezirali (q. v.), printed together with the 
book Jezirah (Mantua, 1 562, and often ) : — “r'Njn D, 
on the redemption from captivity, in sections, of which 
a part of the second section was published by Asar de 
Rossi in his Meor Fnojiin (Mantua, 1574, and often), 
lie also wrote some poems, of which one is especially 
beautiful, and is generally used in the synagogical ser- 
vice for the first day of the new year — the 

‘ 1 7“jT'2. In the division of the synagogues, 
caused by the writings of Maimonidcs (q. v.), he took 
the part of the latter, probably more on account of the 
esteem he felt for this great man than for any sym- 
pathy with his opinions. Maintonides intended to give 
Judaism a character of unity, but he produced the con- 
trary. His aim was to harmonize philosophy and re- 
ligion, but the result was a division in the synagogue, 

; which gave birth to a philosophisin called Gabala, and 
to this newly-born Cabala Nachmani les became con- 
verted, though he was at tirst decidedly adverse to this 
system. But one day the Cahalist who was most zealous 
to convert him was caught in a house of ill-fame, and 
! condemned to death, lie requested Nachmanides to 
visit him on the Sabbath, the 1 day fixed for his execu- 
! tion. Nachmanides reproved him for his sins, but the 
, Cabalist declared his innocence, and that he would ap- 
1 pear at his house on this very day after the execution, 
and partake with him the Sabbath meal. According 
! to the story, he did as he promised, as by means of the 
cabalistic mysteries he effected bis escape, and an ass 
was executed in his stead, and he himself was suddenly 
I transported into Nachmanides's house ! From that time 
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Nachmanides became a disciple of the Cabala, and was 
initiated into its mysteries, the tenets of which per- 
vade his numerous writings. Thus in the introduction 
to his Commentary on the Pentateuch he remarks, “ We 
possess a faithful tradition that the whole Pentateuch 
consists of names of the Holy One (blessed be he !) ; for 
the words may be divided into sacred names in another 
sense, so that it is to be taken as an allegory. Thus 
the words DV lbs K“Q rV’ISina, in Gen. i, 1, may be 
divided into three other words, e. g. ITifQ 

Q-'.nbs. In like manner is the whole Pentateuch, which 
consists of nothing but transpositions and numerals of 
divine names.” Nachmanides died at Acre (Ptolemais) 
about 1270, leaving a number of disciples. See Gins- 
burg, in Kitto, Cyclop, s. v. ; Steinschneider, Catalogus 
Libr. Hebr. in Biblioth. Bodleiana, col. 1947-65; Fiirst, 
Biblioth. Judaica, iii, 2-8; Perles, iu Frankel’s Monats- 
schrift fur Gesch. u. Wissenschaft d. Judenth. viii, 81 sq., 
113 sq. ; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 41-50, 54 sq., 
78-80, 132-144, 417 sq. ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico 
deyli autori Ebrei, p. 236 sq. (Germ, transl. by Ham- 
berger); id. Biblioth. Judaica Antichristiana (Padua, 
1800), p. 74 sq. ; Undo, Hist, of the Jews in Spain and 
Portugal (Lond. 1848), p. 68 sq. ; Finn, Sephardim , p. 
199 sq.; Basnage, Ilist. of the Jews (Taylor’s transl.), 
p. 655, 656 sq., 660 ; Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles 
(New York, 1855), p. 299 sq. ; Ginsburg, The Kab- 
balah, etc. (Lond. 1865), p. 108 sq. ; Dessauer, Gesch. 
d. Israeliten , p. 307 sq. ; Brau nschweiger, Gesch. d. Ju- 
den in den Roman. Staaten (Wurzburg, 1865), p. 165, 
181 ; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s. Sekten, iii, 13, 37, 73 ; 
Etheridge, Introd. to Hebr. Literature, p. 251 sq., 358, 
408 ; Sachs, Religiose Poesie d. Juden in Spanien, p. 135 
sq., 321 sq. ; Delitzscli, Zur Gesch. d. Jiidischen Poesie, 
p. 39, 65, 85 ; Ginsburg, Levitcts Massoreth Ila-Masso- 
reth, p. 124; id. Jacob I bn - A donijah's Introd. to the 
Rabbinic Bible, p. 10, 39, 40; Zunz, Lite ratur gesch. d. 
Synagogalen Poesie, p. 478 ; Cassel, Leitfaden fur Gesch. 
u. Literatur, p. 67 sq. ; Schmucker, Hist, of the Modern 
Jews, 149 sq.; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 89. 
(B. P.) 

Na'chon (Heb. Kakon ', "jisa, prepared ; Sept. 
Naywn, v. r. Naywp and even ’Qcdd), a name given 
only as identifying a threshing-floor near which Uzzah 
was slain, for laying his hand upon the ark (2 Sam. vi, 
6). It is doubted whether this be a proper name, de- 
noting the owner of the floor, or merely an epithet ap- 
plied to it, i. e. the prepared floor (so the Targum of 
Jonathan ; comp. Buxtorf, Lex. Rabb. col. 2647). This 
floor could not have been far from Jerusalem, and must 
have nearly adjoined the house of Obed-edom, in which 
the ark was deposited. In the parallel text (l Cliron. 
xiii, 9) the place is called the floor of Chidon, which 
some suppose to be another name of the owner (Talm. 
Bab. Sotah, iii, fol. 35). See Chidon. Another method 
of identifying the two names is to regard Nachon as 
derived from nr I, to smite, because Jehovah smote 
Uzzah there; and Chidon as containing a figurative 
allusion to the divine javelin which smote him. In any 
case Perez-Uzzah (q. v.) afterwards became the local 
designation of the spot. 

Na'chor, a more accurate form of the name Nahor 
(q. v.), meaning: (a) Abraham’s grandfather (Luke iii, 
34), (5) his brother (Josh, xxiv, 2). 

Nachshon ben-Zadok, a Jewish writer of the 
early period in the development of post-Christian Juda- 
ism, was gaon at the academy of Sura or Sora, A.D. 
890-898. He is the author of a great number of ques- 
tions and answers (pia^ft-l Plb^d), and wrote ex- 
planations of difficult passages in the Talmud, which 
explanations are reprinted in the Responsa Gaonim 
(Berl. 1848), ed. Cassel. To Nachshon is also attrib- 
uted the perpetual calendar ( Iggul di R. Nachshon), 
founded upon a period of nineteen years, which was 


proved to be not quite correct by the learned Spaniards 
of the 10th and 11th centuries, but was, nevertheless, 
made the foundation of calendar tables (rViHlb, from 
mb, a table), by some later writers, as Jacob ben- Asher, 
at Toledo, and has retained a place in some works near- 
ly to the present time. This same Nachshon is prob- 
ably also the author of the chronicle entitled "HD 
D^SOP, a treatise upon the Tanaim and 
Amoraim, critically edited by Luzzatto in Kerem chemed, 
(1839), iv, 184 sq. See Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, v, 280; 
Fiirst, Bibl. Judaica, iii, 9; Steiuschueider, Catalogus 
Libr. Hebr. in Biblioth. Bodleiana, p. 2020; Scaligcr, 
De Emendatione Temporum, ii, 132 sq. ; Luzzatto, Ca- 
lendario Ebraico per renti secoli; Schwarz, Dtr Jiid. 
Kalender (Breslau, 1872), p. 78. (B. P.) 

Nachtigall (Latin Luscmius), Ottomar, a Ro- 
man Catholic polemic, was born at Strasburg about 
1487. After having studied belles-lettres and jurispru- 
dence at the universities of Paris, Louvain, Padua, and 
Vienna, he visited a large part of Europe, particularly 
Hungary and Italy, and even some parts of Asia. Dur- 
ing this time he was in holy orders. On his return to 
Germany he preached in different places, among others 
at Augsburg, where he joined the famous Geiler of 
Kaisersberg. In 1514 he returned to his native town, 
where for several years he gave lessons in Greek, a 
language in which he excelled, in the convent of 
St. Ulric at Augsburg. In 1528 he was removed 
from his chair, on account of his sermons against the 
doctrines of Luther. The following year he established 
himself at Freiburg, in Brisgau, where he continued to 
preach against the Reformed doctrines. He died about 
1535. Nachtigall was renowned among his contem- 
poraries for his extensive and varied learning, and was 
very satirical, Erasmus and Hutten being the special 
subjects of his satire. The following arc his works, 
Carmen heroicum Grcecum quo J. Geileri Kaisersbergii 
obitum decantat (Strasburg, 1510, 4to) : — Institutiones 
musicce (Strasburg, 1515 and 1536, 4to ; Augsburg, 1542, 
4to) : — Progymnasmata Grcecce litteraturce (Strasburg, 
1517 and 1523, 4to) : — Grunnius sopjiista, sive Pelagus 
humance miseries, quo docetur uti'ius natura ad virtutem 
et felicitatem propius accedat, hominis anbruti animantis 
(Strasburg, 1522, 8vo ; see Schelhorn, Anwenitates Ut- 
terance, vol. x) : — Evangelica flistoria, e Graeco versa 
(Augsburg, 1523, 4to). Nachtigall himself finished a 
German translation of this version of the Gospels, 
which in some respects may be compared to a concord- 
ance, under the title Joci et sales (Augsburg, 1524, 8vo ; 
Frankfort, 1602, 8vo). Nachtigall has also made a 
German translation of the Psalms of David (Augs- 
burg, 1524, 4to), and published editions of classical writ- 
ers. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. ; Schel- 
horn, A mcenitates Utterance , vi, 455 : Niceron, Memoir es, 
vol. xxxii ; Rotermund’s Supplement to Jocher’s Allgem. 
Gelchrten-Lexikon, s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Na'dab (Heb. Nadab', -“3, liberal [see Simonis 
Onom. V. T. p. 409]; Sept. Nn^a/3), the name of four 
men. 

1. (Josephus, N dfiadog, A nt. iii, 8, 1 and 7.) The eld- 
est (Exod. vi, 23 ; Numb, iii, 2) of the four sons of Aaron 
by Elisheba, who were anointed, with their father, to 
be priests of Jehovah (Exod. xxviii, 1). B.C. 1657. He, 
his father and brother, and seventy old men of Israel, 
were led out from the midst of the assembled people 
(Exod. xxiv, 1), and were commanded to stay and wor- 
ship God “afar off,” below the lofty summit of Sinai, 
where Moses alone was to come near to the Lord. Sub- 
sequently he, with his brother Abilin, offered incense 
with strange or common fire to the Lord, instead of 
that which had been miraculously kindled and was per- 
petually kept burning upon the altar of burnt offerings; 
and they were immediately consumed by a fire from the 
presence of God (Lev. x, 1, 2 ; Numb, iii, 4 ; xxvi, 60, 1). 
They left no children (1 Chron. xxiv, 2). From the 
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injunction given (Lev. x, 9, 10) immediately after their 1 
death, it has been inferred (Kosenmilller, ad loc.) that 
the brothers were in a state of intoxication when they 
committed the offence. The spiritual meaning of 
the injunction is drawn out at great length by ( Irigcn, 
Horn, vii, in Lev it. On this occasion, as if to mark more 
decidedly the divine displeasure with the offenders, 
Aaron and his surviving son were forbidden to go 
through the ordinary outward ceremonial of mourning 
for the dead. See J. 1). Frobbsen, Gedanken r.d. Siinde 
Xadabs H. Obihu, in the lireni. u. Verd. Bill, i, 4. p. 
159 sq. ; .1. Medhurst, in the liibl. Hagan, iv, 70-7 If: 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations , ad loo.; Saurin, Discour. 11 is- 
toriques , ii, 354; Dissert, p. 531 ; A. Littleton, Sermons, 
p. 303; J. Dickson, Discourses, p, ]83; C. Simeon, 
Works, i, (313 ; R. 1’. Buddicom, Christian Exodus, ii, 1. 
See Amur. 

2. (Josephus, 'Sdcaftoc, Ant. vi ii, 11, 4.) Son and 
successor of Jeroboam on the throne of Israel (1 Kings 
xiv, 20). B.C. 951. lie followed the deep-laid but 
criminal and dangerous policy of his father (xv, 26). 
In the latter part of his reign, “Gibbethon, in the ter- 
ritory of Dan (Josh, xix, 44), a Levitica! town (xxi, 
23), was occupied by the Philistines, perhaps having 
been deserted by its lawful possessors in the general 
self-exile of the Levitcs from the polluted territory of 
Jeroboam. Nadab and all Israel went up and laid siege 
to this frontier town. A conspiracy broke out in the 
midst of the army, and the king was slain by Baasha, a 
man of Issachar. Abijah’s prophecy (1 Kings xiv, 10) 
was literally fulfilled by the murderer, who proceeded 
to destroy the whole house of Jeroboam. So perished 
the first Israeli fish dynasty. We are not told what 
events led to the siege of Gibbethon, or how it ended, 
or any other incident in Nadab’s short reign. It does 
not appear what ground Ewald and Newman have for 
describing the war with the Philistines as unsuccessful. 
It is remarkable that when a similar destruction fell 
upon the family of the murderer Baaslia twenty-four 
years afterwards, the Israclitish army was again engaged 
in a siege of Gibbethon (l Kings xvi, 15)” (Smith). See 
Gihbktiion. In 1 Kings xv, 25 Nadab is assigned a 
reign of two years, but a comparison of the connected 
events and dates show that it lasted little, if any, over 
one year; so that the reckoning must have been made 
out by the usual proleptic method, which computed the 
years as beginning at the normal point of the Jewish 
calendar, i. e. the 1st of Nisan preceding. See Citno- 

JsOl.OCJY. 

3. The first named of the two sons of Shammai, in 
the tribe of Judah, and the lather of two sons (1 Chron. 
ii, 28, 30 ). B.C. post 1618. 

4. The fifth named of the eight sons of Jeliiel, “the 
father [founder] of Gibeon a Benjamite of Gibeon (1 
Chron. viii, 30 ; ix, 36). B.C. perhaps cir. 1013. 

Nadab'atha (SacaftdS v. r. ra/3nr£«i'; Syriac, 
Robot; Yulg. Madaba), “ a place from which the bride 
was conducted by the children of Jambri (q. v.) when 
Jonathan and Simon attacked them (1 Mace. ix. 37). 
Josephus (.Inf. xiii, 1, 4) gives the name as Gabath 
(Po/inc’d). Jerome's conjecture (in the Vulgate) can 
hardly be admitted, because Medeba was the city of the 
Jambrites (see ver. 36) to which the bride was brought, 
not that from which she came. That Nadabatha was 
on the east of Jordan is most probable; for though, even 
to the time of t lie Gospel narrative, by *( 'hanaanites' — to 
which the bride in this case belonged is signified Phoe- 
nicians, yet we have the authority (such as it is) of the 
Book of Judith (v. 3) for attaching that name especially 
to the people of Moab and Ammon; and it is not prob- 
able that when the whole country was in such disorder 
a wedding cortege would travel for so great n distance 
as from Phoenicia to Medeba. On the east of Jordan 
the only two names that occur as possible are Xebo 
by Eusebius and Jerome written Xabo and A 'alum — and 
Nabathvra. Compare the lists of places round es-Salt, 


in Robinson, 1st ed. iii, 167-70” (Smith). See Ga- 

BAT11A. 

Nadal, Bernard II., D.D., a distinguished minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Talbot 
County, Md., March 27, 1812. He was converted in 
1832 ; and after the necessary preparatory studies, which 
he pursued in private, he was admitted as a preacher 
in the old Baltimore Conference in 1835. His subse- 
quent fields of labor as a pastor were Luray Circuit, Ya. ; 
>St. Mary’s Circuit, Md. ; Bladensburg, Md.; City Sta- 
tion, Baltimore; Lewisburgh, Ya.; Lexington, Ya. ; Co- 
lumbia Street, Baltimore; Carlisle, l‘a.; High Street, 
Baltimore; City Station. Baltimore ; Foundry Church, 
Washington; Sands Street, Brooklyn; First Church, 
New Haven; Wesley Chapel, Washington; Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia. During his entire pastoral life 
he was a close student, and made up for the absence 
of an early college training by extraordinary applica- 
tion afterwards. In 1848, while stationed at Carlisle, 
Pa., he graduated at Dickinson College, having pursued 
his studies in the college in connection with his pastor- 
al work. During a part of his pastorate in Carlisle he 
taught a class in the college. In 1849 he was appoint- 
ed agent of Baltimore Female College; but as it was 
thought inexpedient at that time to prosecute the 
agency, he consented to supply for that year the pulpit 
of an Independent Church in Baltimore. From 1854 to 
1857 he was professor in 1 ndiana Asbiirv University. In 
the latter year he returned to the Baltimore Conference, 
and became presiding elder of Roanoke District in West- 
ern Virginia. This was a time when the great waves of 
agitation on the subject of slavery were rolling fiercely 
over the Border States. Dr. Nadal entered vigorously 
into the contest, and boldly and successfully defended the 
position of his Church and Conference on the subject. 
By his sermons and addresses he exerted a marked in- 
fluence in favor of the national government during the 
war of the rebellion. He enjoyed the friendship of 
president Lincoln, and poured forth in an able. discourse 
his sorrow at his death. In 1867 he accepted the pro- 
fessorship of historical theology in the Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Madison, and after the decease of l)r. 
M'Clintock (q. v.) he was also acting president of the 
institution; but he was removed by death shortly af- 
terwards, June 20, 1870. Dr. Nadal was an able and 
forcible preacher, and maintained to the last a high rank 
in the pulpit. Many of his discourses on special occa- 
sions were printed and widely read, and exhibited a high 
order of pulpit eloquence, lie was also well known as 
a vigorous and polished writer, and contributed very 
largely to the periodical literature of his time. He was 
one of the editorial staff of The Methodist, whose editor, 
Dr. Crooks, said of him that “in writing he was almost 
without a peer in the American Methodist Church.” 
Dr. Nadal's thorough scholarship, tine social qualities, 
and his ability to communicate instruction, made him 
an efficient and popular instructor, and his professional 
career in both the institutions which he served was 
marked by enthusiasm, energy, and success. A volume 
of his Sermons (entitled A ’etc Life Damning , etc.) was 
published under the editorship of Brof. Buttz, with a 
Memoir prefixed ^N. Y. 1873, 12mo). 

Nadasdy, Thomas, a Hungarian Brotestant divine 
of some note, flourished during the Reformation move- 
ment of the 16th century. But little is known of his 
personal history. He was distinguished by unusual at- 
tainments, power, wealth, zeal, and generosity in sup- 
porting the cause of the Gospel. lie died in 1 553. 
“ Nadasdy had been a strong pillar in the Church in a 
day when every man was with one hand building the 
walls of Zion and with the other holding a weapon.” 
See Craig, Jlist. of the Trot. Church in Hungary (Host. 
1864), p. 92, 93. 

Neenia (i. e. a dirge or lamentation, equivalent to 
the Greek Sprjroi) is the term used to describe the 
Roman funeral songs, uttered either by the relatives of 
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the deceased or by hired persons. At Rome Naenia 
was personified and worshipped as a goddess, and even 
had a chapel, which, however, as in the case of all other 
gods in connection with the dead, was outside the walls 
of the city, near the porta Viminalis. As Nieniae are 
compared with lullabies, and as they seem to have been 
sung with a soft voice, as if a person was to be lulled to 
sleep, the object of this worship was probably to procure 
rest and peace for the departed in the lower world. See 
Augustine, De Civ. Dei, vi, 9; Arnobius, A dr. Gent, iv, 7 ; 
vii, 32; Horace, Cartn. iii, 28, 16; Festus, p. 161, 163, ed. 
M filler. 

Naga (a Sanscrit word signifying snake) designates 
in Hindu mythology a monster, regarded as a demigod, 
and having a human face with the tail of a serpent 
and the expanded neck of a cobra de capello. The 
worship of the snake-gods is termed Naga Panchami. 
These gods, of whom, among the Hindus, Vasuki is the 
lord and Manvlsa the queen, reside in regions imme- 
diately under the earth, supposed to be the seat of ex- 
haustless treasures, the blaze of which supplies the ab- 
sence of the solar radiance. The race of these beings is 
said to have sprung from Kasyapa (q.v.), in order to 
people the regions below the earth (Patala). The prin- 
cipal Nagas, of which there are about a dozen, are pro- 
pitiated with offerings of milk and ghee. The fifth 
lunar day of Sravana is held sacred to the Nagas. On 
that day ablutions are performed in the pool sacred to 
Vasuki, the lord of the Nagas. By observing this cere- 
mony the Nagas are pleased, and the votaries are be- 
lieved to rest free from the dread of serpents. See Moor, 
Hindu Pantheon, s. v. ; Coleman, Hindu Mythol. p. 254. 

Nagara, Israel bex-Moses, a Jewish writer, was 
a native of Spain, but flourished at Damascus near the 
closing part of the 16th century. He was a celebrated 
poet, and was wont to attend the mosques to collect 
their musical tunes, to which he adapted Hebrew or 
Chaldee verses. His works were, ri"P*2T, a 

collection of religious poems in three parts (Isafet, 1587 ; 
Venice, 1606) : — PETS a metrical homil\ r on 

contempt for the world (Venice, 1580, 1590): — 

The IFuters of Israel, a melange, poetical, epis- 
tolary, and oratorical, arranged under six heads, desig- 
nated by the waters mentioned in the Bible: 1. 

Waters of Siloah; 2. ring's " l '3, Waters of Qui- 
etude ; 3. rn-H - ? "2, Waters of Strife;. 4. “ l '2. 

Waters of Besieging; 5. 2PtT ""p, Gold Waters; 6. 
C‘ , “'2 "'■p, Bitter Rogers (Venice, 1605). See Fiirst, 
Bihlioth. Judaica, iii, 12 ; De Rossi, Dizionario (Germ, 
transl.), p. 240; Lindo, Hist, of the Jews in Spain, p. 360; 
Etheridge, Introd. to Ilebr. Lit. p. 462; Margolioutli, 
Modern Judaism Investigated, p. 245 ; Jost, Gesch. d. Ju- 
denth. u. s. Sekten, iii, 275 ; Griitz, Geseh. d. Juden, ix, 421, 
422; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. d. Jiid. Poesie , p. 56; Zunz, 
Zur Gesch. u. Literatur, p. 229 ; Literaturgesch. d. sy- 
nagogalen Poesie (Berl. 1865), p. 419. (B. 1\) 

Nagarjuna or Nagasena, one of the most cel- 
ebrated Buddhistic teachers or patriarchs — the thir- 
teenth-according to some, lived about 400 years, ac- 
cording to others, about 500 j’ears after the death of 
the Buddha Sakvamuni (i. e. 143 or 43 B.C.). He was 
the founder of the Madhyamika school, and bis princi- 
pal disciples were Arvadeva and Buddhapalita. Accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Buddhas, he was born in the 
south of India, in a Brahminical family. Even as a 
child he studied all the four Vedas ; later he travelled 
through various countries, and became proficient in as- 
tronomy, geography, and magical arts. By means of 
the last he had several amorous adventures, which end- 
ed in the death of three companions of his, but in his 
own repentance, and, with the assistance of a Buddhist 
mendicant, in his conversion to Buddhism. Many mir- 
acles are, of course, attributed to his career as propa- 
gator of this doctrine, especially in the south of India, 


and his life is said to have lasted 300 years. See E. 
Burnouf, Introd. a Vllist. du Buddhisme Imlien (Par. 
1844); Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism (Lond. 
1853). — Chambers’s Cyclop, s. v. 

Nagasena. See Nagarjuna. 

Nagdilah, Samuel ben-Joseph, iia-Levi, sur- 
named llan-nagid (the prince or chief), a Jew ish writer, 
was born at Cordova in 993. He was a pupil of Chajug 
(q. v.), and a contemporary of Ibn-Ganacli (q. v.). When 
in 1015 rabbi Chanoch, under w'hose instruction he -ac- 
quired extensive Talnmdical learning, died, R. Samuel 
succeeded to the chief rabbinate of Spain, with the title 
of prince (Nagid). Owing, however, to the intestine 
w r ars between the rival Moorish chiefs for supremacy, 
many inhabitants quitted Cordova, among whom was 
also Samuel ha-Levi, who went to Malaga, where he 
kept a druggist’s shop. His profound knowledge of 
Arabian literature and his beautiful writing brought 
him to the notice of Alkas ben-Alarif, prime minister of 
Habus ibn-Moskan of Granada, who made him his sec- 
retary, and on his death-bed recommended his sovereign 
to be guided by him. In 1020 he was himself made 
prime minister, and in 1027 secured the croivn to Badis, 
the eldest son of the deceased king, although the gran- 
dees had sought to place Balkin, the younger son, on the 
throne of his father. Nagdilah zealously cultivated po- 
etry and science, in which he himself excelled, and to 
the encouragement of which he devoted a large portion 
of his wealth. He collected and purchased many copies 
of the Talmud, Mishna, and other books, which, to dis- 
seminate learning, he distributed gratuitously, and he 
was the indefatigable patron both of Spanish and foreign 
authors. Besides a treatise which he wrote against 
Ibn-Ganacli in defence of his teacher Chajug, entitled 
he is best known as the author of a 
good treatise on the methodology of the Talmud, of 
which a condensed German translation is given by Pin- 
ner in his introduction to the treatise Berakoth ; he 
also wrote the Son of Proverbs, (or parables), 

consisting of poems which are represented as profound 
and magnificent, and of which some pieces are given 
by Dukes in his Rubbinische Blumenlese. He is also 
said to have written a commentary on the Pentateuch 
(rnirn bv B), of which that on the Book of Num- 
bers alone is preserved in MSS. (EoJleian Libr. No. 
152); and according to Ibn-Ezra ( Ye sod Mora , init.; 
Moznuim, pref.) he ivrote also a grammatical work 
consisting of twenty-two books, entitled “ED, 

which Aben-Ezra praises above all similar efforts that 
had preceded it, but which is also lost. Nagdilah died 
in 1055. See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 14 sq. ; De Rossi, 
Dizionario storico degli Autori Ebrei (Germ, transl.), 
p. 240 sq. ; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vi, 18 sq. ; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Judenfh. u. s. Sekten, ii, 406 ; Dessauer, Gesch. 
d. Israeliten (Breslau, 1870), p. 289 ; Braunscliweiger, 
Gesch. d. Juden in d. Roman. Staaten, p. 34 sq. ; Lindo, 
Hist, of the Jews in Spain, p. 49 sq. ; Finn, Sephardim, 
p. 174; Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles, p. 252; Eth- 
eridge, Infi'od. to Hebr. Literature, p. 105, 247 ; Margo- 
liouth, Modern Judaism Investigated (Lond. 1843), p. 
243; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 136; Dukes, 
Rubbinische Blumeidese (Leips. 1844), p. 55, 58, 219, and 
his R. Sum. ha-Xagid v. s. Werke, in D n '!S J Hj? SH3 
(Hanover, 1853), ii, 1-40; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. d. 
Jiid, Poesie, p. 144, 149; Munk, Samuel ha-Xagid, in 
his notice on Abu’l-Walid Merwan, etc. (Par. 1851), p. 
90-109 ; Griitz, Blumenlese Xeuhebr. Dichtungen (Bresl. 
1862), p. 33; Kiimpf, Xichtandalusische Poesie Anda- 
lusischer Dichter (Prague, 1858), p. 157 sq. ; Sachs, Re- 
ligiose Poesie der Juden in Spanien (Berl. 1843), p. 216; 
Fiirst, Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, introd. p. xxviii ; 
Kaliscli, Hebrew Grammar (Lond. 1863), ii, 24 sq. ; Kim- 
chi, Liber Radicum (ed. Biesenthal et Lcbrecht [Berol. 
1847]), p. xlvi sq. ; Cassel, Leitfaden fur Jiid. Gesch. u. 
Literatur (Berl, 1872), p. 59 sq. (B. P.) 
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Nag'ge [ rather .Vrtw^tp] (Sayyatv.T.Sayai ; comp. 
Sept, Nnyai for Xogah , n;:, 1 C’hron. iii, 7), one of the 
ancestors of Christ in the maternal line, the son of 
Maath (rather of Semei), and lather of Esli (Luke iii, 
25) ; corresponding to Nkariaii (q. v.), the son of She- 
maiah, and father of Elioonai in the Davidic lineage 
(1 Chron. iii, 22, 23). B.C. 350. 

Nagot, Francois - Chari.es, a French ascetic 
writer, was born at Tours, April 10, 1734. Admitted 
into the congregation of the priests of Saint-Sulpice, he 
was sent as professor of theology to the Seminary of 
Nantes. He was made superior of the house of the 
Bobcrtins at Paris in 1709, afterwards of the small sem- 
inary of Saint-Sulpice, then director of the large sem- 
inary. The revolution decided him, in 1701, to come 
to this country and settle at Haiti more, where Pius VI 
had just created an episcopal see, comprising at that 
time all the territory of the United States. At the 
Monumental City he succeeded in establishing a sem- 
inary, and a college which still enjoys all the privileges 
of a university. lie retained the management of these 
houses till the year 1310, when he was obliged by in- 
firmities to resign. He died at Baltimore, April 0, 1810. 
11 is principal writings are, A 'elation de la conversion de 
quelques Protestants ( P7 0 1 , 1704, 12mo) : — La Doctrine 
de VEcriture sur Its miracles (Paris, 1808, 3 vols. 1 2 mo ; 
a translation of an English work by George Hay) : — 
17e de Jf. Olier, cure de tiuiut-Sulpice (1813, 8vo): — in 
mannscript different translations of works of English 
piety. See lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Gene rule, s. v. 

Nagpur or Nagpore, an extensive inland province 
of British India, belonging in its civil administration to 
the Bengal, and in its military to the Madras presiden- 
cy, extends immediately north-east of the Nizam’s do- 
minions, in lat. 17° 15-23° 5' N., long. 78° 3'-83° 10', 
and has an area of 76,432 square miles, with a population 
of 4,650,000. The north part of the province is moun- 
tainous in character. The climate is not healthy, and 
is especially insalubrious in the extensive tracts of low, 
marshy land which abound in the province. The Guilds, 
supposed to be the aborigines, arc the most remarkable 
class of the inhabitants. They rear fowls, swine, and 
buffaloes; but their country, forming the south-eastern 
tracts — about one third of the whole— is covered with a 
dense jungle, swarming with tigers. In the more fa- 
vored districts, where the inhabitants are more industri- 
ous, rice, maize, flax, and other seeds and vegetables are 
extensively cultivated. The rajahs of Nagpur, some- 
times called the rajahs of Berar, ruled over a state 
formed out of a part of the great Mahratta kingdom. 
The dynasty, however, died out in 1853, and the terri- 
tory came into possession of the British. The province 
has live divisions. Its capital, Nagpur, has a popula- 
tion of 115,000. Inclusive of its extensive suburbs, it 
is seven miles in circumference. It contains no impor- 
tant editiccs. The great body of the inhabitants live in 
thatched mud tents, interspersed with trees, which pre- 
vent t lie circulation of air and secrete moisture, thus 
rendering the town unnecessarily unhealthy. Missions 
arc sustained here by the Church of England and other 
Protestant bodies, but little progress has as yet been 
made in converting the natives. — Chambers, s. v. 

Nag’s-Head Consecration designates the ques- 
tionable way in which Homan Catholics assert that, the 
apostolical succession was preserved in the Church of 
England. They aver that on the passing of the first 
Act of Uniformity in the first year of queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, fourteen bishops vacating their sees, and 
all the other sees excepting that of Llandaff being va- 
cant, there was a difficulty in maintaining the hitherto 
unbroken succession of bishops from apostolical times; 
and that, as Kitchin of Llandaff refused to officiate at 
Parker’s consecration, the Protestant divines procured 
the help of Scorv, a deprived bishop of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI, and all having met at the Nag’s-llcad tavern, 


iu Cheapside, they knelt before Seory, who laid a Bible 
on their heads or shoulders, saying, “ Take thou author- 
ity to preach the Word of God sincerely;” and they rose 
up bishops of the New Church of England ! The story, 
which was lirst told by a Jesuit, Sacro Bosco, or Holy- 
wood, forty-five years after the event, intelligent Hu- 
manists themselves deny. Thus it is discredited by 
the Homan Catholic historian Lingard, ami is carefully 
refuted by Strypc in his life of Parker. The facts of 
the ease arc best stated in archbishop Bramhall’s ac- 
count of the Nag’s-IIead fable ( 1 1 'orks, p. 436), and is 
the shortest and fullest refutation of the story: “They 
say that archbishop Parker and the rest of the Protes- 
tant bishops in the beginning of queen Elizabeth’s 
feign, or at least sundry of them, were consecrated at 
the Nag’s Head, in Clieapside, together, by bishop Sco- 
rv alone, or by him and bishop Barlow, without sermon, 
without sacrament, without solemnity, in the year 1559 
(but they know not what day, nor before what public 
notaries), by a new, fantastic form. All this they main- 
tain on the supposed voluntary report of Mr. Neale (a sin- 
gle malicious spy), in private to his own party, long after 
the business pretended to be done. We say that arch- 
bishop Parker was consecrated alone at Lambeth, in the 
church, by four bishops, authorized thereunto by com- 
mission under the great seal of England, with sermon, 
with sacrament, with due solemnities, on the 17th day 
of December, A.D. 1550, before four of the most eminent 
public notaries in England, and particularly the same 
public notary was principal actuary both at cardinal 
Pole's consecration and archbishop Parker’s.” We may 
add that the election took place in the chapter-house at 
Canterbury, and the confirmation at St. M ary-le-Bone’a 
church in Cheapside. Scorv, then elected to the sec 
of Bedford : Barlow, formerly bishop of Wells, then 
elected to Chichester; Coverdalc, formerly of Exeter, 
and never reappointed to any see; and Hodgkin, suffra- 
gan of Hereford, were the episcopal officers who offici- 
ated at the consecration. The Nag’s-llcad story prob- 
ably arose from the company having possibly gone from 
Bow church, after the confirmation, to take a dinner to- 
gether at the tavern hard by, according to the prevail- 
ing custom. The due succession of bishops in the Eng- 
lish Church it would seem the Nag’s-Il cad’s fable has 
never proved to have broken. Prof. Diillingcr, at the 
recent Congress of the Old Catholics at Bonn (August, 
1875), held that there can be no controversy regarding 
the legitimacy of Anglican ordinations, which was ques- 
tioned last year by Orientals, lie said there was no 
doubt of their succession. When, under queen Elizabeth, 
the present Episcopal Church was fouudtd, those who 
disagreed were dismissed, and discussion turned on the 
legitimacy of archbishop Parker’s nomination. Of this 
there was no doubt. It was proved by his journal, the 
Bcgister, and by contemporary history. To doubt it 
would be like the doubting of the man who sought to 
show that Napoleon I was a myth. The succession of 
the Homish Church could be disputed. Things had oc- 
curred which would become formidable weapons if any- 
body cared to use them. But there was no room for 
doubt as to succession in the Anglican Church. Sec 
Couraycr, Validity of the Ordinations of the English ( < )x- 
ford, 1844, new ed.) ; Bailv, Ordinum Auylicauontm de~ 
feusio (Loud. 1870); Soames, Hist, of the Information, 
iv, 601 sq. ; Wordsworth, Eccles. Piny, iii, 383, n. ; 1 lard- 
wick, Ch. H ist. of the information , p. 226 ; Burnet. Hist, 
of the Reformation , ii, 624; Baxte r, Ch. Hist. p. 481; 
Engl. Her. vi, 108; Ch. Her. 1868 (July), p. 301 ; Mith. 
Qnar. Rev. 1871 (Jan.), p. 150. See also Parker {arch- 
bishop). (J.II.W.) 

Na'halal (Hob. Xahalal', Z, pasture ; Sept. 
'SaaXwX v. r. SafidaX, and even l>AAd; Yulg.A iaiilul; 
Autli. Vers, once “Naballal,” Josh, xix, 15), a city, in 
the tribe of Zcbulnn, on the border of Issachar (Josh, 
xix, 15), but inhabited by Cannanites tributary to 
Israel (Judg. i, 30, where the name is “ Nahalol”), giveu 
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with its “suburbs” to the Merarite'Levites (Josh, xxi, 
35). It is mentioned between Kithlish and Shimron. 
Eusebius erroneously locates it E. of the Jordan ( Ono - 
mast. s. v. N«/\d). “ The Jerusalem Talmud ( Megillah , 
chap, i ; Maaser Sheni, chap, v), as quoted by Schwarz 
( Palest . p. 172) and Keland (. Palcest . p. 717), asserts that 
Nahalal (or Mahalal, as it is in some copies) was in post- 
Biblical times called Mahlul; and this Schwarz identi- 
fies with the modern Malul, a village in the plain of 
Esdraelon under the mountains which enclose the plain 
on the north, four miles west of Nazareth, and two from 
Japhia; an identification concurred in by Van de Velde 
(Memoir, s. v.). One Hebrew MS. (30 Kennicott) lends 
countenance to it by reading bb HE, i. e. Mahalal, in 
Josh, xxi, 35. If the town was in the great plain, we 
can understand why the Israelites were unable to drive 
out the Canaanites from it, since their chariots must 
have been extremely formidable as long as they re- 
mained on level or smooth ground” (Smith). This 
site, however, has been appropriated by Porter to that 
of the ancient Maralaii (q. v.). 

Naha'liel (II eb. XachalieV, b X'bn2, possession [or 
valley] of God; Sept. N««\tq\ v. r. M avat)X), the fifty- 
fourth encampment of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
between Mattanah and Bamoth (Numb, xxi, 19) ; ap- 
parently in the northern part of the plain Ard Ramadan, 
south-east of Jebel Humeh, perhaps on the northern 
branch of Wady Waleh (Btirckliardt, ii, 635). See 
Exode. It lay “beyond,” that is, north of the Arnon 
(ver. 13), and between Mattanah and Bamoth, the next 
after Bamoth being Pisgah. It does not occur in the 
catalogue of Numb, xxxiii, nor anywhere besides the 
passage quoted above. By Eusebius and Jerome ( Ono - 
mast. s. v. Naaliel) it is mentioned as close to the Ar- 
non. Mr. Grove, in Smith's Diet., suggests that “its 
name seems to imply that it was a stream or wady, and 
it is not impossibly preserved in that of the Wady En- 
cheyle, which runs into the Mojeb, the ancient Arnon, a 
short distance to the east of the place at which the road 
between Rabba and Aroer crosses the ravine of the lat- 
ter river. The name Eneheyle, when written in Hebrew 
letters (n?T12X), is little more than trans- 

posed.” See, however, Mattanah. 

Nahal'lal (Josh, xxi, 35). See Nahalal. 

Na'halol (Heb. Xahalol', VbTO, pasture ; Sept. 
N aa\io\ v. r. 'Evapp.dv and Ao pavet ; Vulg. Xaalol), a 
slightly different orthography (Jndg. i,.30) for the name 
Nahalal (q.v.). 

Na'hani (Heb. Xach'am, CTO, consolation ; Sept. 
Nayl/i v. r. Nn\;at//, N a\s3-), a brother of Hodiah, the 
second or Jewish wife of Mered; and “father” oflveilah 
and Eshtemoa (1 Chron. iv, 19), B.C. post 1012. He 
seems to have been the same called Ishbaii (q. v.) in 
ver. 17. See Mered. 

Naham'ani (Heb. Xackamany', “>2 -H3, repent- 
ing or compassionate; Sept. at pari), one of the Jews 
who returned with Zerubbabel from the captivity (Neb. 
vii, 7). B.C. 536. His name is omitted in the parallel 
list of Ezra ii, 2. 

Na'harai [others Xahar'ai or Xakara’i ] (I Chron. 
xi, 39). See Naiiari. 

Iffaharai’m. See Aram-Naharai.m. 

Na'hari (Heb. Xacharay', inns, sncD-er; Sept. 
Nnopot v. r. Naywp; Vulg. Xaarai; A. V. [in later ed.] 
“Nahar” [the more correct form] in 1 Chron. xi, 39 ; 
Sept. N a\apai. ; V ulg. Xaharai in 2 Sam. xxiii, 37), a 
Berothite, one of David’s chieftains, and armor-bearer 
of Joab, son of Zeruiah (1 Chron. xi, 39; 2 Sam. xxiii, 
37). B.C. cir. 1013. 

Na'hash (Heb. Xachash', -TO, serpent, as often; 
Sept. Saag ; Joseph. 'Saaagg; Vulg. Xads), the name 


of two persons. For the city of Nahash (Auth. Vers. 1 
Chron. iv, 12, marg.), see Ir-xahash. 

1. A king of the Ammonites, near the beginning of 
Saul’s reign. B.C. 1092. A message came from the peo- 
ple of Jabesh-gilead soliciting immediate help against 
the fierce hostility of this Aiumonitish chief. He had 
apparently acquired a name for his military achieve- 
ments before directing an assault against the city of 
Jabesh (see 1 Sam. xii, 12); for though it was a well- 
fortified place, and the largest town in the transjordanic 
territory of Manasseh, the inhabitants seem to have 
thought it a hopeless matter to contend against so for- 
midable an adversary. They were ready to submit to 
his supremacy if he would enter into covenant with 
them on somewhat reasonable terms; but as he, in the 
pride and insolence of power, declared he would insist on 
plucking out all their right eyes, and casting it as a re- 
proach on Israel, the inhabitants were obliged to appeal 
to their fellow-countrymen. The mutilating barbarity 
proposed to the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead by Nahash 
is a practice that was formerly very common in the 
East. Mr. Hanway, in his Journey in Persia, gives 
several instances of it. See Eye. Accordingly the in- 
habitants of Jabesh-gilead obtained a truce of seven 
days, and despatched messengers to Gibeah to inform 
Saul of their extremity (1 Sam. xi, 1-4). Saul felt the 
greatness of the emergency, and took prompt measures 
to relieve the place and discomfit the army of Nahash. 
See Jabesh-gilead. In this he was perfectly success- 
ful; and neither Nahash nor his people ventured any 
more to attack Israel during the reign of Saul. See 
Saul. If we might rety on the testimony of Josephus 

vi, 5, 3), Nahash himself fell in the rout that en- 
sued. But of this the sacred narrative is entirely silent ; 
and the probability is (for we have no reason to suppose 
Nahash to have been an official designation or a com- 
mon name among the Ammonites) that the Nahash 
whom Saul discomfited was the same who afterwards 
showed kindness to David. How this kindness was 
exhibited, or at what particular time, we are not told; 
but we can have little doubt that it occurred some time 
during the fierce persecutions which David endured at 
the hands of .Saul, when the king of Ammon, like the king 
of Gath, might deem it a stroke of policy, in respect to 
Saul, to befriend the man whom he was pursuing as an 
enemy. Jewish traditions affirm that it consisted in 
his having afforded protection to one of David’s broth- 
ers, who escaped alone when his family were massacred 
by the treacherous king of Moab, to whose care they 
had been intrusted by David (l Sam. xxii, 3, 4). and 
who found an asylum with Nahash. (See the Midrash 
of R. Tanchum, as quoted by S. Jarchi on 2 Sam. x, 2.) 
See David. David was not unmindful of the kindness 
he had received from Nahash ; and wishing to cultivate 
peaceful relations with his son and successor Hanun, he 
sent messengers to condole with him on receiving intelli- 
gence of the death of Nahash (2 Sam. x, 2). By the 
folly of Hanun this well-meant embassy turned into the 
occasion of a bloody war, which placed David for a time 
in some peril, but from which he at last emerged com- 
pletely triumphant. See Hanun. 

Mention is made in the history of David’s flight from 
the presence of Absalom of a “ Sliobi, the son of Na- 
hash of Rabbah of the children of Ammon,” coming 
along with others to David at Mahanaim, with food 
and refreshments (2 Sam. xvii, 27-29). It is possible 
that this was a son of Nahash, the former king, though 
it cannot be regarded as at all certain. That an Am- 
monite, however, should at such a time have so readily 
proffered his liberality to David is a striking proof that 
even after the terrible Ammonitish war there still were 
bosoms among the children of Ammon which stood well 
affected to the person and the cause of David (Fair- 
bairn; Smith). See Siiobi. 

2 . A person mentioned once only (2 Sam. xvii, 25) in 
stating the parentage of Amasa, the commander-in-chief 
of Absalom’s army. Amasa is there said to have been 
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the son (perhaps illegitimate) of a certain Ithra, by 
Abigail, ‘‘daughter of Nahash, and sister (Alex. Sept. 
brother) to Zeruiah.” B.C. ante 1023. By the gen- 
ealogy of 1 (Miron, ii, 10 it appears that Zeruiah and 
Abigail were sisters of David and the other children of 
Jesse. The question then arises, llow could Abigail 
have been at the same time daughter of Nahash and 
sister to the children of Jesse? To this four answers 
may be given: 

1. The universal tradition of the rabbins is that Na- 
hash and Jesse were identical (see the citations from 
the Talmud in Meyer, Seder Ohou, 509 ; also Jerome, 
Qiorst. J/ebr. ad loc.). “Nahash,” says Solomon Jarchi 
(in his commentary on 2 Sam. xvii, 25), “ was Jesse the 
father of David, because he died without sin, by the 
counsel of the serpent” ( uachash ); i.e. by the inlirmity 
of his fallen human nature only. 

2. The explanation lirst put forth by Prof. Stanley 
(Hist, of the Jewish Church, ii, 50), that Nahash was the 
king of the Ammonites, and that the same woman had 
first been his wife or concubine — in which capacity she 
had given birth to Abigail and Zeruiah— and after- 
wards wife to Jesse, and the mother of his children. In 
this manner Abigail and Zeruiah would be sisters to 
David, without being at the same time daughters of 
Jesse. This has in its favor the guarded statement of 
1 Chron. ii, 10 that the two women were not them- 
selves Jesse’s children, but sisters of his children; and 
the improbability (otherwise extreme) of so close a con- 
nection between an Israelite and an Ammonitish king is 
alleviated by Jesse’s known descent from a Moabitess, 
ami by the connection which has been shown above to 
have existed between David and Nahash of Ammon. 

3. A third possible explanation is that Nahash was 
the name, not of Jesse, nor of a former husband of his 
wife, but of his wile herself. There is nothing in the 
name to prevent its being borne equally by either sex, 
and other instances may be quoted of women who are 
given in the genealogies as the daughters, not of their 
fathers, but of their mothers : e. g. Mohetabel, daughter 
of Matred, daughter of Mozahab. Still it seems very 
improbable that Jesse’s wife would be suddenly intruded 
into the narrative, as she is if this hypothesis be adopt- 
ed (Smith, s. v.). 

4. 'fhe most natural supposition under all the circum- 
stances is that Abigail ami Zeruiah were sisters of Da- 
vid merely on the mother’s side; and that the mother, 
before she became the wife of Jesse, had been married 
to some person (apparently an Israelite, but otherwise 
unknown) named Nahash, to whom she had borne Abi- 
gail and Zeruiah. This seems to be countenanced by 
the peculiar manner in which they are mentioned in 
the genealogy of Chronicles — not as Jesse’s daughters, 
but as David’s sisters — as if their relationship to him 
were what alone entitled them to a place in it (Fair- 
bairn, s. v.). 

Na'hatli (Ileb. Xach'ath, rijl, rest, as often), the 
name of three men. 

1. (Sept. Nnyife. Gen. xxxvi, 13; So\(v^, ib. 17; 
Sa\(^. 1 Chron. i, 37.) 'l’lie first named of the four 
sons of Bcuel, the son of Esau, and a prince (A. V. 
“duke”) among the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi, 13, 17). 
B.C. cir. 1390. 

2. (Sept. KaivrtS v. r. Ki'«5, NoJ-j.) A Kohath- 
ite Levi to. son of Zophai or Zuph, and ancestor of Sam- 
uel the prophet (1 Chron. vi, 2(5). B.C. cir. 12*0. lie 
is the same with To.ut (I Chron, vi, 34) and Toiiu (1 
Sam. i, I). 

3. (Sept. N ai5.) A Levite, appointed by TIczckiah 
one of the overseers of sacred offerings in the Temple 
uiuler Cononiah and Shimei (2 Chron. xxxi, 13). B.C. 
cii. 725. 

Nabavendi, Bf.n.iamin iien-Mosics (p 
""irn: iYi*Z), a celebrated Jewish commentator of the 
Karaite sect, nourished about A.D. 300, and derived his 


name from his native place, Nahavend, in ancient Me- 
dia. He not only immortalized his name by effecting 
a reformation and consolidation ::i the opinions of his 
sect, and by being next in importance to Auan, the 
founder of this sect, but he greatly distinguished him- 
self as an expositor of the Hebrew Scriptures. He 
wrote (in Hebrew), A Commentary on the Pentateuch, in 
which he illustrates the Mosaic enactments by copious 
descriptions of the manners and customs of the East 
(comp, l’insker, Lilcute Kadmonioth, p. 72, Appendix) : — 
A Coinmentaiy on Isaiah, in which he denies the sup- 
posed Messianic prophecies (comp. Jephot on Isaiah 
liii) : — -1 Commentary on the Hook of Daniel, in which 
days (xii, 12) are made to mean years (comp. Pinsker, 
ibid.p. 32, Appendix; Jephet.at end of Daniel ):—A Com- 
mentary on the Fire Meyil/oth — the Canticles, Both, Es- 
ther. Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes — interpreting the 
first and last of these allegorically. Pinsker (ibid. p. 
109-111, Appendix) gives a specimen of this commenta- 
ry. the MS. of which exists in the Paris library:—.! 
Book of Commands (r'ZZ *"£3), in which lie pro- 
pounds the Karaitic mode of explanation of Scripture, 
in opposition to the Babbiuic expositions: — The Book 
of Legal Enactments D), also called « 

The Tribute of Benjamin, which treats exclu- 
sively of the penal and civil laws of the Mosaic code, 
printed at Eupatoria. 1334. Besides these exegetieal 
and practical works, Xahavendi seems also to have com- 
posed a dogmatic werk, which contains speculations 
about God and creation and the soul. The soul, in his 
view, has no separate existence, but is only part of the 
body, and can expect no life and no retribution apart 
from its bodily connection. God comes into no imme- 
diate relation with the world, llis creation and provi- 
dence are all through mediators, second causes, spiritual 
forces (f uvaptic), words (Aoyoi), angels of various kinds 
and degrees. Xahavendi denied that God spoke direct- 
ly to Moses, or that any word had come to patriarchs 
or prophets from one too exalted for all human inter- 
course, and would allow no anthropomorphic concep- 
tions of the divine nature. In several minor points of 
practice he departed from the teaching of Anan, par- 
ticularly as to the observance of the Sabbath, the kill- 
ing of the paschal lamb, and the validity of the marriage 
bond. A lawful marriage, according to Nabavendi, re- 
quires more than purchase, contract, and cohabitation; 
it must have the preliminaries of betrothal, taking 
home, bridal presents, religious covenant, and the pres- 
ence of witnesses, to be lawful. That the services 
which he rendered for the cause of his co-religionists 
were highly appreciated by them may be seen from the 
fact that in consequence of his scriptural teaching they 
discarded the name Ananites, and henceforth called 
themselves Karaites (Z"X“|7 I ), i. e. Sci'ipt ura lists, or 
Bene-AIikra (St”'p - “:£), Baale-M ikra (S"*p- 
followers of the Bible, in contradistinction to the Buale 
ha- Kabala (““Zpn followers of tradition. 

See Pinsker, Likute Kadmonioth, p. 44 sq. ; Filrst, Bill. 
Judaiea, iii, 15; id. Das Goldcne /a I tu/tt r dir Karui- 
sehen Literatnr, Benj. Xahawemli, in Sabbath- Bhitt, 
1340, p. 30; id. Gesch, d. Karderthums, i. 71 sq., 157 
sq. ; Ginsbiirg, in lvitto’s Cyclop, s. v. ; id. The Ka- 
raites, their History and Literature ; Griilz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, v, 203 sq.. 451 s«p, 408 sq. ; Jost, Gt sch. d. Judenth, 
it. s. Sektcn, ii, 344. See Kahaites. (B. P.) 

Nah'bi (IT ob. Xachbi’, hidden; Sept. Safii 

v. r. ’Sofia; Ynlg. Xahobf), the son of Yophsi. of the 
tribe of Naplitali ; one of the twelve spies sent by Moses 
to explore the land of Canaan (Numb, xiii, 14). B.C. 
1057. 

Na'hor (Ileb. Xachor’, snorting; Sept, and 

N. T. \ a \ibp : Josephus Sa\wptj£; Yulg. Xachor: A. 
Y. “ Naclior," Josh, xxiv, 2; Luke iii, 34), the name of 
two men. 
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1. Son of Serug, father of Terah, and grandfather of 
Abraham (Gen. xi, 22-25; Luke iii, 34). He died at 
the age of 148 years. 13.C. 2174. 

2. Grandson of the preceding, being a son of Terah, 
and brother of Abraham and Haran (Gen. xi, 26; Josh, 
xxiv, 2). The order of the name of Terah is not im- 


No certain traces of the name of Nahor have been 
recognised in Mesopotamia. Ewald ( Geschichte , i, 35'J) 
proposes Haditha, a town on the Euphrates just above 
Hit, and bearing the additional name of el-Naura; also 
another place, likewise called el-Xa'ura , mentioned by 
some Arabian geographers as lying farther north ; and 
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probably inverted in the narrative; in which case Na- 
hor, instead of being younger than Abraham, was really 
older. B.C. ante 1263. He married Milcah, the daughter 
of his brother Haran ; and when Abraham and Lot mi- 
grated to Canaan, Nahor remained behind in the land 
of his birth, on the eastern side of the Euphrates — the 
boundary between the Old and the New World of that 
early age — and gathered his family around him at the 
sepulchre of his father (Gen. xi, 27-32; comp. 2 Sam. 
xix, 37). Coupling this with the statement of Judith 
v, 8 and the universal tradition of the East, that Terah’s 
departure from Ur was a relinquishment of false wor- 
ship, an additional force is given to the mention of “ the 
god of Nahor” (Gen. xxxi, 53) as distinct from the God 
of Abraham’s descendants. Two generations later Na- 
hor’s family were certainly living at Haran (Gen. xxviii, 
10; xxix, 4). Like Jacob, and also like Ishmael, Na- 
hor was the father of twelve sons ; and further, as in the 
case of Jacob, eight of them were the children of his 
wife, and four of a concubine, Reumah (Gen. xxii, 21- 
24). Special care is taken in speaking of the legitimate 
branch to specify its descent from Milcah — “ the son of 
Milcah, which she bare unto Nahor.” It was to this 
pure and unsullied race that Abraham and Rebekah in 
turn had recourse for wives for their sons. But with 
Jacob’s flight from Haran the intercourse ceased. The 
heap of stones which he and “ Laban the Syrian” erect- 
ed on Mount Gilead (Gen. xxxi, 46) may be said to 
have formed at once the tomb of their past connection 
and the barrier against its continuance. Even at that 
time a wide variation had taken place not only in their 
language (ver. 47), but, as it would seem, in the Object 
of their worship. The “God of Nahor” appears as a 
distinct divinity from the “God of Abraham and the 
Fear of Isaac” (ver. 53). Doubtless this was one of the 
“other gods” which before the call of Abraham were 
worshipped by the family of Terah, whose images were 
in Rachel’s possession during the conference on Gilead, 
and which had to be discarded before Jacob could go 
into the presence of the “ God of Bethel” (Gen. xxxv, 
2; comp, xxxi, 13). Henceforward the line of distinc- 
tion between the two families is most sharply drawn (as 
in the allusion of Josh, xxiv, 2), and the descendants of 
Nahor confine their communications to their own im- 
mediate kindred, or to the members of other non-Israel- 
itish tribes, as in the case of Job the man of Uz, and 
his friends, Elihu the Buzite of the kindred of Ram, 
Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite. Many 
centuries later David appears to have come into collision 
— sometimes friendly, sometimes the reverse — with one 
or two of the more remote Nahorite tribes. Tibhath, 
probably identical with Tebah and Maacah, are men- 
tioned in the relation of his wars on the eastern frontier 
of Israel (1 Chron. xviii, 8 ; xix, 6) ; and the mother of 
Absalom either belonged to or was connected with the 
latter of the above nations. 


Xachrein, which, however, seems to lie out of Mesopo- 
tamia to the east. Others have mentioned Xaarda, or 
Nehardea, a town or district in the neighborhood of the 
above, celebrated as the site of a college of the Jews 
(Smith, Diet, of Geogr. s. v. Naarda). — Smith, s. v. 

Nah'shon (Heb. Xachshon', sorcerer ; Sept, 

and N. T. ~Saaooion, but 'SaaooiZv, Numb, i, 7 ; A. V. 
“Naashon,” Exod. vi, 23; “Naason,” Matt, i, 4; Luke 
iii, 32), the son of Aminadab, and prince of the chil- 
dren of Judah (as he is styled in the genealogy of Judah, 
1 Chron. ii, 10) at the time of the first numbering in the 
wilderness (Exod. vi, 23; Numb, i, 7, etc.). B.C. 1657. 
His sister, Elisheba, was wife to Aaron, and his son, Sal- 
mon, was husband to Rahab after the taking of Jericho. 
From Elisheba being described as “sister of Naashon,” 
we may infer that he was a person of considerable note 
and dignity, which his appointment as one of the 
twelve princes who assisted Moses and Aaron in taking 
the census, and who were all “ renowned of the congre- 
gation, . . . heads of thousands in Israel,” shows him to 
have been. No less conspicuous for high rank and posi- 
tion does he appear in Numb, ii, 3 ; vii, 12 ; x, 14, where, 
in the encampment, in the offerings of the princes, and 
in the order of march, the first place is assigned to him 
as captain of the host of Judah. Indeed, on these three 
last-named occasions he appears as the first man in the 
state next to Moses and Aaron, whereas at the census 
he comes after the chiefs of the tribes of Reuben and 
Simeon. Nahshon died in the wilderness, according to 
Numb, xxvi, 64, 65, but no further particulars of his life 
are given. In the N. T. he occurs twice, viz. in Matt, 
i, 4, and Luke iii, 32, in the genealogy of Christ, where 
his lineage in the preceding and following descents is 
evidently copied from Ruth iv, 18-20; 1 Chron. ii, 10- 
12. — Smith, s. v, 

N a Tiu m (Heb. Xachum', C*in3, consolation ; a name 
likewise found as CH3 in the Phoenician inscriptions, 
[Gesenius, J fonum. Phan. p. 134, 137] ; and in the form 
’Saw fiog in a Greek inscription given by Bdckh, Corp. 
laser, iv, 8; Sept. Noon/a; comp. Luke iii, 25), the 
seventh of the minor prophets, according to the ar- 
rangement of both the Hebrew and Greek. (In this and 
the following article we make use to a considerable ex- 
tent of that given in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible , s. v., 
with additions from other sources.) Of the author him- 
self we have no more knowledge than is afforded us by 
the scanty title of his book, “the book of the vision of 
Nahum the Elkoshite,” which gives no indication what- 
ever of his date, and leaves his origin obscure. The 
site of Elkosh, his native place, is disputed, some plac- 
ing it in Galilee, with Jerome, who was shown the 
ruins by his guide ( Pram . in Xah.~) ; so Cyril (ad loc.). 
Capernaum, literally “ village of Nahum,” is supposed 
to have derived its name from the prophet. Schwarz 
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(Descr. of Pal. p. 188) mentions a Kefir Tanchum, or I 
Narhuin, close on Chinncreth, and two and a half Eng- 
lish miles north of Tiberias. “They point out there 
the graves of Nahum the prophet, of rabbis Tanchum 
and Tanchuma, who all repose there, and through these 
the ancient position of the village is easily known.” 
Others (after Assemani, Bill. Orient, i, 525; iii, 352) 
locate Nahum’s birthplace in Assyria, where the tomb 
of the prophet is still visited as a sacred spot by Jews 
from all parts. Benjamin of Tudela (p. 53 Ileb. text, 
ed. Asher) thus briefly alludes to it: “And in the city 
of Asshur (Mosul) is the synagogue of Obadiah, and 
the synagogue of Jonah the son of Amittai, and the 
synagogue of Nahum the Elkoshitc.” (See Elkosh. 
Mr. Layard, who visited the place, says (Nineveh, i, 197), 
“It is held in great reverence by Mohammedans and 
Christians, but especially by Jews, who keep the build- 
ing — a modern one — in repair. The tomb is a simple 
plaster box, covered with green cloth, and standing at 
the upper eml of a large chamber. There are no in- 
scriptions nor fragments of any antiquity about the 
place; and I am not aware in what the tradition origi- 
nated, nor how long it has attached to the village of 
Alkosli.” (Jesenius regards both the above locations 
of Elkosh as very doubtful ( Thesaurus , s. v.). Those 
who maintain the latter site assume that the prophet’s 
parents were carried into captivity by Tiglath-pileser, 
and planted, with other exile colonists, in the province 
of Assyria, the modern Kurdistan, and that the prophet 
was born at the village of Alktish, on the east bank of 
the Tigris, a few miles north of Mosul. (So Eichhorn, 
l' ini. iv, 390 ; Bitter, Krdlc. ix, 712 ; and others.) Ewald 
is of opinion that the prophecy was written there at 
a time when Nineveh was threatened from without. 
Against this it may be urged that it does not appear 
that the exiles were carried into the province of Assyria 
proper, but into the newly-conquered districts, such as 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, or Media. The arguments in 
favor of an Assyrian locality for the prophet are sup- 
ported by the occurrence of what are presumed to be 
Assyrian words: it, 8; “ "“Ti'C, 17 ; 

and the strange form in ii, 14, which is sup- 

posed to indicate a foreign influence. In addition to 
this is the internal evidence supplied by the vivid de- 
scription of Nineveh, of whose splendors it is contended 
Nahum must have been an eye-witness; but llitzig 
justly observes that those descriptions display merely 
a lively imagination, and such knowledge of a renown- 
ed city as might be possessed by any one in Anterior 
Asia. The Assyrian warriors were no strangers in Pal- 
estine.and that there was sufficient intercourse between 
the two countries is rendered probable by the history of 
the prophet Jonah. There is nothing in the prophecy 
of Nahum to indicate that it was written in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Nineveh, and in full view of the 
scenes which are depicted, nor is the language that of 
an exile in an enemy’s country. No allusion is made 
to the captivity ; while, on the other hand, the imagery 
is such as would be natural to an inhabitant of Pales- 
tine ( i. 4), lo whom the rich pastures of Bashan, the 
vineyards of Carmel, and the blossoms of Lebanon were 
emblems of all that was luxuriant and fertile, 'flic lan- 
guage employed in i, 15 and ii, 2 is appropriate to one 
who wrote for his countrymen in their native land. In 
fact, the sole origin of the theory that Nahum flourished 
in Assyria is the name of the village Alktish, which con- 
tains his supposed tomb, and from its similarity to El- 
kosh was apparently selected by media-val tradition as a 
shrine for pilgrims, with as little probability to recom- 
mend it as exists in the case of Obadiah and Jephthah, 
whose burial-places are still shown in the same neigh- 
borhood. This supposition is more reasonable than an- 
other which has been adopted in order to account for 
the existence of Nahum’s tomb at a place the name of 
which so closely resembles that of his native town. 
Alkush, it is suggested, was founded by the Israelitish 


exiles, and so named by them in memory of Elkosh in 
their own country. Tradition, as usual, has usurped 
the province of history. According to pseudo-Epipha- 
nius (De Yitis Proph. in Opp. ii, 247), Nahum was of 
the tribe of Simeon, “from Elcesei, beyond the Jordan, 
at Begabar (B?;ya/3dp; Chron. Pasch. 150 B. B lj-afiu- 
pij)? or Bethabara, where he died in peace and was 
buried. In the Roman Martyrology the 1st of Decem- 
ber is consecrated to his memory. For the period in 
which he lived, see the discussion below as to the date 
of his writing. 

NAHUM, BOOK OF. The same uncertainty and 
dispute have prevailed on many points affecting the 
prophecy' as have been detailed above respecting the 
prophet. 

1. Place of Writing. — This largely depends upon the 
location of his birthplace. Dr. Davidson, in his Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, confesses that the testi- 
monies in favor of the (ialikean authorship are older 
and better; but still prefers to think that Nahum was 
an Assyrian by residence, “because the analogy’ of 
prophecy’ and internal phenomena favor this opinion.” 
But Prof. Stiilielin justly remarks that the absence of 
all reference in the prophecy’ to the Hebrew exiles in 
Assyria, among whom the prophet is supposed, on this 
hypothesis, to have been born and brought up, is an 
“ internal phenomenon” which is quite decisive against 
the supposition ; and with regard to the alleged “anal- 
ogy of prophecy” being opposed to the idea that a 
prophet living so far from Nineveh as (lalilee could 
utter predictions of so much circumstantiality against 
it, it is hard to see how such a statement can be recon- 
ciled with such circumstantial prophecies as those di- 
rected against Babylon by Isaiah and other certainly 
Palestinian prophets. 

2. Date of the Prophecy.— This is even more uncer- 
tain than its place of writing. In the iSeder Olam Baiba 
(p. 55, ed. Mey'er) Nahum is made contemporary’ with 
Joel and Ilabakknk in the reign of Manasseh. Syn- 
cellus (Chron. p. 201 d) places him with Ilosea, Amos, 
and Jonah in the reign of Joasli king of Israel, more 
than a century’ earlier; while according to Entyehius 
(Ann. p.252) he was contemporary’ with llaggai. Zech- 
ariah, and Malaohi, and prophesied in the fifth year 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Josephus (Ant. ix, 
11,3) mentions him as living in the latter part of the 
reign of Jotham. “About this time was a certain 
prophet, Nahum by’ name ; who, prophesying concern- 
ing the downfall of Assyrians and of Niueveli. said 
thus,” etc.; to which he adds, “and all that was fore- 
told concerning Nineveh came to pass after one hundred 
and fifteen years.” From this C’arpzov concluded that 
Nahum prophesied in the beginning of the reign of 
Ahaz, about B.C. 742. Modern writers are divided in 
their suffrages. Bcrtholdt thinks it probable that the 
prophet escaped into Judah when the ten tribes were 
carried captive, and wrote in the reign of Ilezekinh. 
Keil ( Lehrb . d. F.inl. in d. .4 . T.) places him in the latter 
half of ITezekiah’s reign, after the invasion of Sennach- 
erib. Vitringa (Tt/p. Doctr. proph. p. 37) was of the 
like opinion, and the same view is taken bv De Wette 
(Pint. p. 3284, who suggests that the rebellion of the 
Medes against the Assyrians (B.C. 710), and the elec- 
tion of their own king in the person ol Deioees, may 
have been present to the prophet’s mind. But the his- 
tory of Deioees and his very’ existence arc now general- 
ly believed to be mythical. This period also is adopted 
by Knobel (Prophet, ii. 207, etc.) as the date of the 
prophecy'. lie was guided to his conclusion by the 
same supposed facts, and the destruction of No Ammon, 
or Thebes, of Upper Egypt, which he believed was ef- 
fected by’ the Assyrian monarch Sargon (B.C. 717 715), 
and is referred to by Nahum (iii, X) as a recent event. 
In this case t lie prophet would be a younger contem- 
porary’ of Isaiah (comp. Isa. xx, 1). Ewald, again, con- 
ceives that the siege of Nineveh by the Median king 
l’hraortes (B.C. 030-025) may have suggested Nahum’s 
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prophecy of its destruction. The existence of Phraortes 
at the period to which lie is assigned is now believed 
to be an anachronism. See Medes. Junius and Tre- | 
mellius select the last years of Josiali as the period at 
which Nahum prophesied; but at this time not Nineveh, ■ 
but Babylon, was the object of alarm to the Hebrews, j 
The arguments by which Strauss ( Xahumi deNino I «- 
ticinium, prol. c. 1, 3) endeavors to prove that the proph- 
ecy belongs to the time at which Manasseh was in cap- 
tivity at Babylon, that is, between the years 680 and 667 
B.C., are not convincing. Assuming that the position 
which Nahum occupies in the canon between Micah 
and Habakkuk supplies, as the limits of his prophetical 
career, the reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah, he endeavors 
to show from certain apparent resemblances to the 
writings of the older prophets — Joel, Jonah, and Isaiah — 
that Nahum must have been familiar with their writ- 
ings, and consequently later in point of time than any 
of them. But a careful examination of the passages by 
which this argument is maintained w'ill show that the 
phrases and turns of expression upon which the resem- 
blance is supposed to rest are in no way remarkable or 
characteristic, and might have been freely used by any 
one familiar with Oriental metaphor and imagery with- 
out incurring the charge of plagiarism. Two exceptions 
are Nah. ii, 10, where a striking expression is used 
which only occurs besides in Joel ii, 6, and Nah. i, 15 
(Heb. ii, 1), the first clause of which is nearly word for 
word the same as that of Isa. lii, 7. But these passages, 
by themselves, would equally prove that Nahum was 
anterior both to Joel and Isaiah, and that his diction 
was copied by them. Other references which are sup- 
posed to indicate imitations of older writers, or, at least, 
familiarity with their writings, are Nah. i, 3 compared 
with Jon. iv, 2 ; Nah. i, 13 with Isa. x, 27 ; Nah. iii, 10 
with Isa. xiii, 16 ; Nah.ii, 2 [1] with Isa. xxiv, 1; Nah. 
iii, 5 with Isa. xlvii, 2, 3 ; and Nah. iii, 7 with Isa.li, 10. 
For the purpose of showing that Nahum preceded Jere- 
miah, Strauss quotes other passages in which the later 
prophet is believed to have had in his mind expressions 
of his predecessor with which he was familiar. The 
most striking of these are Jer.x, 19 compared with Nah. 
iii, 19 ; Jer. xiii, 26 with Nah. iii, 5 ; Jer. i, 37, li, 30 with 
Nah. iii, 13. Words which are assumed by the same 
commentator to be peculiar to the times of Isaiah are 
appealed to by him as evidences of the date of the 
prophecy. But the only examples which he quotes 
prove nothing : riyjj, sheteph (Nah. i, 8, A. Y. “ flood”), 
occurs in Job, the Psalms, and in Proverbs, but not 
once in Isaiah ; and metsurah (Nah. ii, 1 [2], 

A. Y. “ munition”), is found only once in Isaiah, though 
it occurs frequently in the Chronicles, and is not a word 
likely to be uncommon or peculiar, so that nothing can 
be inferred from it. Besides, all this would be as ap- 
propriate to the times of Hezekiah as to those of Manas- 
seh. That the prophecy was written before the final 
downfall of Nineveh, and its capture by the Medes and 
Chaldieans (cir. B.C. 625), will be admitted. The allu- 
sions to the Assyrian power imply that this was still un- 
broken (i, 12; ii, 13, 14; iii, 1 5— i~). The glory of the 
kingdom was at its brightest in the reign of Esarh addon 
(B.C. 680-660), who for thirteen years made Babylon the 
seat of the empire; and this fact would incline us to fix 
the date of Nahum rather in the reign of his father 
Sennacherib, for Nineveh alone is contemplated in the 
destruction threatened to the Assyrian power, and no 
hint is given that its importance in the kingdom was 
diminished, as it necessarily would be, by the establish- 
ment of another capital. That Palestine was suffering 
from the effects of Assyrian invasion at the time of 
Nahum’s writing seems probable from the allusions in 
i, 1 1, 12, 13 ; ii, 2 ; and the vivid description of the As- 
syrian armament in ii, 3, 4. At such a time the 
prophecy would be appropriate; and if i, 14 refers to 
the death of Sennacherib in the house of Nisroch, it 
must have been written before that event. The capt- 


ure of No Ammon, or Thebes, has not been identified 
with anything like certainty. It is referred to as of 
recent occurrence, and it has been conjectured with 
probability that it was sacked by Sargon in the in- 
vasion of Egypt alluded to in Isa. xx, 1. These cir- 
cumstances seem to determine the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah (B.C.712) as the period before which the proph- 
ecy of Nahum could not have been written. The con- 
dition of Assyria in the reign of Sennacherib would 
correspond with the state of things implied in -the 
prophecy; and it is on all accounts most probable that 
Nahum flourished in the latter half of the reign of Heze- 
kiah, and wrote his prophecy soon after the date above 
mentioned, either in Jerusalem or its neighborhood, 
where the echo still lingered of “ the rattling of the 
w heels, and of the prancing horses, and of the jumping 
chariots” of the Assyrian host, and “ the flame of the 
sword and lightning of the spear” still flashed in the 
memory of the beleaguered citizens. The arguments 
in favor of this date, adduced by Eichhorn (in his Eiu- 
leit .), supporting the same conclusion reached by Yitringa 
(Typus Doctr. Proph. p.37), have not been overthrown 
by Davidson in his late Introtk to the O. T. ; and it 
may therefore be regarded as measurably acquiesced 
in by the majority of modern critics. 

As to the above attempt to fix the date of Nahum’s 
prophecy by comparing parts of it with similar passages 
in the writings of Isaiah (viz., Nah. iii, 5 with Isa. 
xlvii, 2, 3 ; Nah. iii, 7, 10 with Isa. li, 19 sq. ; Nah. ii, 1 
with Isa. lii, 1, 7 ; Nah. ii, 3 with Isa. lii, 8), the re- 
semblance between these passages, it is alleged, is so 
close that the one writer must have had the other be- 
fore him when composing his own oracles ; and as it is 
assumed that Nahum was the copier, and as Isaiah’s 
writing must be placed in the latter part of the reign 
of Hezekiah, it is concluded that Nahum must have 
written towards the close of that reign or early in the 
following. But allowing the similarity of the passages, 
everything else in this argument is mere assumption, 
any part of which may be reversed with equal probabil- 
ity ; and accordingly we find that while Keil and Otto 
Strauss hold Nahum for the borrower, Delitzsch and 
Niigelsbach attribute this to Isaiah. The supposed al- 
lusion to Sennacherib’s invasion in i, 14 has been thought 
to find support from the words 1)3 p C-bN;, which, 
joined as the accents direct with what precedes, may be 
rendered, “ I will make it [the house of thy gods] thy 
grave,” and may be viewed as referring to the slaughter 
of Sennacherib in the temple of his deity (Isa. xxxvii, 
38). But to this much weight cannot be attached ; for, 
on the one hand, the rendering in the A. V. is quite as 
likely to be the correct one as that suggested, and, on. 
the other, it by no means follows that when a man’s 
grave is said to be made in any place it means that 
in that place he is to be murdered. 

The results of the above discussion may be briefly 
summed up thus : that Nahum was a native of Gali- 
lee ; that upon the invasion and deportation of the ten 
tribes he escaped into the territory of Judah, and prob- 
ably took up his residence in Jerusalem, where he wit- 
nessed the siege of the city by Sennacherib, and the de- 
struction of the Assyrian host, in the reign of Hezekiah ; 
and that probably soon after that memorable event, 
which proved “ the beginning of the end” of the As- 
syrian power, and taking occasion from it, the Spirit of 
prophecy chose him to be the instrument of predicting 
the final and complete overthrow of Nineveh and her 
empire — an empire which had been built up by violence 
and cruel oppression, and which was justly doomed to 
perish by the extremities of fire and sword. Nahum 
was a contemporary of Isaiah and Micah. 

3. Contents. — As the title “ the burden of Nineveh” 
imports, the prophecy of Nahum is directed against 
that proud city, and falls into three parts. The first 
(i) contains the introduction (1-10) and the theme of 
the prophet’s oracle (11-14). The second (ii) sets forth 
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the calamity which should come upon the Assyrian j 
empire. The third (iii) recapitulates the reasons for 
the judgments that should be thus inflicted, and an- 
nounces the certainty of their coming. The whole 
forms one continuous composition. There is no ground 
for the opinion which some (lluet, Kalinsky, Bertboldt) 
have maintained that the three parts of the book were 
produced at different times. 

To descend to details, the prophecy commences with 
a declaration of the character of Jehovah, “a (Iod 
jealous and avenging,” as exhibited in his dealings with 
his enemies, and the swift and terrible vengeance with 
which he pursues them (i, 2-0), while to those that trust 
in him he is “good, a stronghold in the day of trouble” 
(i, 7), in contrast with the overwhelming flood which 
shall sweep away his foes (i, 8). The language of the 
prophet now becomes more special, and points to the 
destruction which awaited the hosts of Assyria who 
had just gone up out of Judah (i, 9-1 1). In the verses 
that follow the intention of Jehovah is still more fully 
declared, and addressed first to Judah (i, 12, 13'), and 
then to the monarch of Assyria (i, 14). And now the 
vision grows more distinct. The messenger of glad 
tidings, the news of Nineveh’s downfall, treads the 
mountains that were round about .Jerusalem (i, 15), 
and proclaims to Judah the accomplishment of her 
vows. Hut round the doomed city gather the destroy- 
ing armies*, “the breaker in pieces” has gone up, and 
Jehovah musters his hosts to the battle to avenge his 
people (ii, 1,2). The prophet’s mind in vision sees the 
burnished bronze shields of the scarlet-clad warriors of 
the besieging army, the flashing steel scythes of their 
war-chariots as they are drawn up in battle array, and 
the quivering cypress-shafts of their spears (ii, 3). The 
Assyrians hasten to the defence : their chariots rush 
madly through the streets, and run to and fro like the 
lightning in the broad ways, which glare with their 
bright armor like torches. But a panic has seized 
their mighty ones; their ranks are broken as they 
march, and they hurry to the wall only to see the cov- 
ered battering-rams of the besiegers ready for t lie at- 
tack (ii, 1, 5). The crisis hastens on with terrible rapid- 
ity. The river-gates are broken in, and the royal palace 
is in the hands of the victors (ii, 6). And then comes 
the end ; the city is taken and carried captive, ami her 
maidens “moan as with the voice of doves,” beating 
their breasts with sorrow (ii, 7). The flight becomes 
general, and the leaders in vain endeavor to stem the 
torrent of fugitives (ii,*). The wealth of the city and 
its accumulated treasures become the spoil of the cap- 
tors, and the conquered suffer all the horrors that follow 
the assault and storm (ii, 9, 10). Over the charred and 
blackened ruins the prophet, as the mouthpiece of Je- 
hovah, exclaims in triumph, “Where is the lair of the 
lions, the feeding place of the young lions, where walked 
lion, lioness, lion’s whelp, and none made [them] afraid?” 
(ii. 11, 12). In reverse of this the downfall of Nineveh 
was certain, for “ behold ! I am against thee, saith Jeho- 
vah of Hosts” (ii, 13). The vision ends, and the proph- 
et, recalled from the scenes of the future to the realities 
of the present, collects himself, as it were, for one final 
outburst of withering denunciation against the Assyrian 
city, not now threatened by her Median and Clialdsvan 
conquerors, but in the full tide of prosperity, the op- 
pressor and corrupter of nations. Mingled with this 
woe there is no touch of sadness or compassion for her 
fate; she will fall unpitied and unlamcnted, and with 
terrible calmness the prophet pronounces her final doom : 
“All that bear the bruit of thee shall clap the bands 
over tliec; for upon whom has not thy wickedness 
passed continually ?” (iii, 19). 

4. The genuineness of this prophecy has never been 
called in question. The words iu the inscription, 

have been subjected to suspicion by some on 
the ground that, as the proper commencement of the 
writing follows, they are probably a later addition ; 


but, as Iliiverniek remarks, there is nothing unfit in the 
arrangement which makes the announcement of ihc 
subject precede the announcement of the author, and 
therefore nothing improbable in the supposition that 
both parts of the inscription came from the same pen — 
that of the author. 

5. Style . — As a poet, Nahum occupies a high place in 
the first rank of Hebrew literature. In proof of this it 
is only necessary to refer to the opening verses of his 
prophecy (i, 2-6), and to the magnificent description of 
the siege and destruction of Nineveh in chap. ii. llis 
style is clear and uninvolved, though pregnant and for- 
cible; his diction sonorous and rhythmical, the words 
re-echoing to the sense (comp, ii, 4 ; iii, 3). According 
to Eichhorn, the most striking characteristic of his style 
is the power of representing several phases of an idea in 
the briefest sentences, as in his description of (Iod, the 
conquest of Nineveh, and the destruction of No Ammon. 
“The variety in his manner of presenting ideas discov- 
ers much poetic talent in the prophet. The reader of 
taste and sensibility will be affected by the entire struct- 
ure of the poem, by the agreeable manner in which the 
ideas are brought forward, by the flexibility of the ex- 
pressions, the roumlness of his turns, the exquisite out- 
line of his figures, by the strength and delicacy, and the 
expression of sympathy and greatness, which diffuse 
themselves over the whole subject.” 

Some words and forms of words are almost peculiar 
to Nahum; as, for example, n“"w for in i, 3, 

^ occurs only besides in Job ix, 17 ; for NiJ?, in i, 2, 

is found only in Josh, xxiv, 19; ii* 9 [10], is 

only found in Job xxiii, 3, and not in the same sense; 
“rw, in iii, 2, is only found in Judg. v, 22 ; r*““E and 
5?“. ii, 3 [4], i!j3, ii. 7 [8], PiJ^S and ii, 10 

[11], C““T S*2, iii, 17, and DPS, iii, 19, do not occur 
elsewhere. The unusual form of the pronominal suflix 
in HErSO - ?, ii, 13 [14], S|“ s E5 for iii. 18, are pe- 
culiar to Nahum ; iii, 5, is also fonnd in 1 Kings 

vii, 36 ; "El*., iii, 17, occurs besides only in Amos vii, 1 ; 
and the foreign word “CE~, iii, 17, in the slightly dif- 
ferent form "wEI3, is found only in Jer. ii, 27. 

6. Confirmation by History. — We should expect a 
prophecy so entirely occupied with the overthrow of 
Nineveh to admit of frequent and useful illustration from 
the recent literature of the Assyrian monuments. And 
our expectation is not disappointed. One of Nahum’s 
latest commentators, Dr. Otto Strauss, has made large 
use of this newly-opened source in his work, published 
in 1853, Xahnmi de Xino Vatinniwn erplicarit. cr A s- 
syriis Monumentis illustrarit, etc. His prolegomena, 
especially in the chapters “I)e rebus Assyriorum” and 
“ De indole Vaticinii,” are full of new and valuable mat- 
ter; and in his commentary he frequently quotes and 
applies to the elucidation of the text the writings of 
Botta, Layard, Bawlinson, and Ilouomi. and thus fully 
vindicates the truth of a remark made by the last- 
named author that in the sculptures of Khorsahad and 
Nimrud “we possess an authentic contemporary com- 
mentary upon the prophecies.” See also Vance Smith, 
Prophecies relating to Xinereh (Bond. 1*57); Breitenei- 
chcr, A "mere uml Xahum (Munich, 1*61). The pre- 

[ dictions of the prophet have been remarkably fulfilled, 
j The. city of Nineveh was destroyed about 607 or 606 
B.C., or about a century after the prophecy of Nahum 
was uttered. The recent researches of Dr. Layard in 
t lie ruins of Nineveh throw a striking light upon 1 lie 
prophecy of Nahum, denouncing, nearly 2500 years ago, 
the fall of Nineveh. We can hut glance at a few of 
these, and compare them with the words of the prophet. 
The “recently uncovered pavement at the gateway, 
marked with the ruts of the chariot wheels,” tallies ex- 
actly with Nall, iii, 2, where the prophetic vision pre- 
sents the man of (Iod, rapt into future times, “the noise 
I of the whip, and the noise of the rattling of the wheels, 
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and of the prancing horses, and of the bounding war- 
chariots.” The “ ivory ornaments, the metal bowls, 
vases, and saucers, most beautifully embossed and en- 
graved, denoting by the style of sculpture a very ad- 
vanced stage of civilization,” tally with the prophet’s 
description of the “ store and glory of the pleasant fur- 
niture” (Nah. ii, 9). The “buried city and its orna- 
mental remnants, fragile with rust,” and their destina- 
tion in their mutilated condition to the museums of 
modern nations, recall Nahum iii, 6 and i, 14: “I will 
cast my tilth upon thee;” “I will make thy grave; I 
will set thee as a gazing-stock.” See Nineveh. 

7. Commentaries.—' The following are the special ex- 
egetical helps on this prophecy alone: Theophylact, 
Commentaria (in Opp. vol. iv); Julian of Toledo, Com- 
mentarius (in the Bibl. Max . Pair. vol. xii) ; Biblian- 
der, Exegesis (Tigur. 1534, 8vo) ; Luther, Enarratio (in 
Opp. iv, 475; also in German, ed. Agricola, 1555) ; De 
la Huerga, Commentarius (Lugd. 1558, 1561, 8vo) ; Chv- 
trieus, Explicatio (Viteberg. 1565, 8vo; also in Opp. ii, 
341); Selnecker, Auslegung [includ. Jon. and Hab.] 
(Lei ps. 1567, 4 to) ; Pint us, Commentarius [includ. Dan. 
and Lam.] (Corimb. 1582 ; Colon. 1582, 8vo ; Yen. 1583, 
4 to; Autun, 1595, 8 vo; also in Opp.') ; Drusius, Lectiones 
[includ. llab. etc.] (Lugd. 1595, 8vo) ; Gesner, Expositio 
(Yitemb. 1604, 8vo); Crocius, Commentarius (Brem. 
1620, 1627, 12mo) ; Tarnovius, Commentarius (Rost. 
1623, 4to); De Quiros, Commentarii [ includ. Mai.] (His- 
pali, 1623, fol. ; Lugd. 1623, 4to) ; Ursinus, Hypomne- 
mata [includ. Obad.] (Francf. 1652, 8vo) ; Hafenreffer, 
Commentarius [includ. Hah.] (Stuttg. 1663, 4to) ; Abar- 
banel, Commentarius , ed. Sprecher (Helinst. 1703, 4to) ; 
Aben-Ezra, Comment. (Heb. and Lat., ed. Lund, Upsal. 
1705, 4to ; Lat. only, ed. Stenhagen, Upsal. 1705, 8vo) ; 
Yan Hoeke, Explicatio [includ. five other minor proph.] 
(Ludg. Bat. 1709, 4to ; also in Germ., Frkf. and Lpz. 1710, 
4to) ; \Yuld, Meditationes (Francf. 1712, 4 to) ; Kalinsky, 
Observations (Yratislav, 1748, 4to) ; Lessing, Observa- 
tions [includ. Jon.] (Chemnitz, 1780, 8vo) ; Conz, 
Erklarung (in Stiiudlin's Beitrage, Stuttg. 1786, p. 72 
sq.) ; Agrell, Observations (Upsal. 1788, 4to) ; Wahl, 
Uebersetz. (in his Magaziu [Halle, 1790], iii, 62 sq.) ; 
Grimm, Erklarung (Dusseld. 1790, 8vo; Greve, Inter- 
pretatio [includ. Ilab.] (Arast. 1793, 4to); Svanborg, 
Notts (Upsal. 1806, 4to); Friihn, Curve (Rost. 1807, 4to); 
Neumann, Anmerk. (Bresl. 1808, 8vo) ; Middeldorpf, 
Uebersetz., with Anmerk. by Gurlitt (Hamb. 1808, 8vo) ; 
lvreenan, Expositio (Hardev. 1808, 4to) ; Bjorn, Vatic. 
Nah. [includ. Lam.] (Hafn. 1814, 8vo); Justi , Erlaut. 
(Lpz. 1820, 8vo); Schroder, Harfenklange [includ. Joel 
and Hab.] (HiMesh. 1827, 8vo); Rosenmiiller, Scholia 
(Lips. 1827, 8vo); Philippson, Uebers. [includ. Hos. 
etc.] (Halle, 1828, 8vo) ; Hole maun, Illustrutio (Lips. 
1842, 8vo) ; Edwards, Notes (in the Biblioth. Sacra, 
1848, p. 551 sq.) ; Strauss, Nineve, etc. (in Lat., Lps. 
1853 ; in Germ. ib. 1858, 8vo) ; Breiteneicher, Nineve 
und Nah. (Munich, 1861, 8vo); Reiuke, Aelt. Version. 
(Munich, 1867, 8vo). See Prophets, Minor. 

Nahum of Gijiso (the present Jimzu, near Lvdda), 
a rabbi noted for his great exegetical knowledge, was a 
disciple of Jochanan ben-Zachai (q. v.), and one of the 
most prominent Tanaite teachers. He had a school of 
his own, and is reported as the hero of many wonderful 
adventures, and even the name of his native place was 
hagadically interpreted as having been his usual excla- 
mation : “ This also intends to benefit” (garn-stt V-toba'). 
He was severely tried, and, with rabbinical resignation, 
he viewed his trials as so many consequences of his own 
hardness and unkindness. Many stories regarding his 
personal history are afloat. Thus the following ex- 
travagant story is told of him: On one occasion he 
carried to the house of his father-in-law some valu- 
able presents. A poor person asked him for assistance 
while he was engaged unloading the beasts which had 
carried the rich burden. Nahum bade him wait; but 
before he was at leisure to attend to him, the person 
who asked his help had sunk down from want and 


exhaustion. In grief for an unkindness which had 
caused the poor man’s death, he invoked blindness upon 
his eyes, and paralysis upon his hands and feet. These 
imprecations were soon verified, and Nahum gladly suf- 
fered in order to expiate, as he thought, his sin. Ac- 
cordingly, when his pupils, at the sight of his sufferings, 
exclaimed, “Alas! that we see thee in such suffering,” 
he replied, “Nay, rather, alas! if ye did not see me so 
suffering.” In theology, Nahum was distinguished as 
an original thinker, and followed Hillel’s (q. v.) method 
of Biblical interpretation. The latter had laid down a 
number of rules, the so-called PVI'S T (seven rules), 
according to which the meaning of the text was to be 
ascertained. To these exegetical principles Nahum 
added another canon, important in the development of 
Rabbinism, called “ the rule of extension and restriction 
(Ribbuj u-mi'ut), according to which certain articles and 
prepositions in the text were now stated to serve not 
only a grammatical purpose, but also to indicate that 
the obvious meaning of the text required either to be 
enlarged or else restricted. This rule, which, as will be 
readily conceived, opened a wide door to fanciful inter- 
pretation, was generally adopted, but found also oppo- 
nents, especially in Nechuajah ben Ha-Kanah (q. v.). 
See Griitz, Gesch.d. Juden (Leipsic, 1866), iv, 21 sq.; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Juden. u. s. Sekten, ii, 26-89 ; Edersheira, His- 
tory of the Jews (Edinburgh, 1857), p. 157 sq.; Frankel, 
Ilodegetica in Mishnam (Leipsic, 1859), p. 99. (B. P.) 

Naiads (from Gr. vdtiv, to swim ) is the name of 
the nymphs who figure in Greek and Roman mythology. 
They presided over fresh waters, and were supposed to 
inspire those who drank of them with oracular powers 
and the gift of poetry. They could also restore sick 
persons to health. They are represented in works of 
art as beautiful maidens, half draped, with long hair. 
See Yollmer, Mythologisches Worterbuch, s. v. 

Na'idus (Naidoc, Yulg. Raanas), one of the priests, 
the “sons” of Pahath -Moab, who had taken foreign 
wives after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 31) ; evidently 
the Ben a i aii (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 30). 

Naigon, Jacques Andre, a modern French infidel 
of note, was born at Paris or at Dijon in 1738. He was 
intended to be an artist, either painter or sculptor, and 
was afforded all the opportunities to secure him distinc- 
tion in his profession. But brought in contact with 
the eminent philosophers of his time, especially with 
Diderot and Holbach, Naigon was inspired with a love 
for study, and he soon began to write for the pub- 
lic, at first under a nom-de-plume, and later under his 
own signature, and ably defended his friends from the 
severe and just attacks of the theological and critical 
world. He was himself inclined to accept a more sub- 
stantial philosophy than Diderot and Holbach taught, 
but by his defence of these wild thinkers he was led 
away, until he taught and thought as they did. Thus 
in his Theologie Portative (Lond. and Amsterd. 1768, 
12mo) he defines the soul as an unknown substance, 
which in a certain way controls our body, but which 
we can never definitely know. Spirituality he defines 
as an occult quality, invented by Plato, perfected by 
Des Cartes, and changed into an article of faith by the 
theologians. Immortality is not much better treated: 
“It is essential for the Church that our soul be immor- 
tal: as without it we could not very well find employment 
for the ministers in churches — it would force the clergy 
to bankruptcy.” In the same manner he treats the doc- 
trine of Free Will, and all other theological dogmas. 
Engaged as editor on the philosophical portion of the 
Encyclopedic Methodique ( Dictionnaire des philosophes 
anciens et modentes [Par. 1791-94, 3 vols. 8vo]), he 
there incorporated his views, and laid down doctrines 
clearly evincing a philosophy of fatalism, materialism, 
and even atheism. lie entered the political life, but 
was not as notably successful. He died Feb. 28, 1810. 
His works are largely collections of ancient philoso- 
1 phers. He also edited the writings of his friends Dide- 
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rot and Ilolbaeh ; and assisted in an edition of Rous- 
seau's and Montaigne’s works. See Damiron, M e moires 
pour servir ii I'histoire de hi Philosophic uu dix-kuiti'eme 
siecle, vol. ii, pt. viii ; JJictionnnire des Sciences philoso - 
phiques, vol. iv, s. v. (J. 1I.W.) 

Nail [for fastening] is the rendering of two Ileb. 
words in the A. Y. 

1. “ir\ y at hcd (from piercing), which usually denotes 
a (wooden) peg. pin, or nail (of any material), as driven 
into a wall (Ezek. xv, 3; Isa. xxii, 25); and more es- 
pecially a tent-pin driven into the earth by a mallet to 
fasten the tent (Exod. xxvii, 19; xxxv, 18; xxxviii, 
31 ; Isa. xxxiii, 20; liv, 2). It was one of these pins 
which .Jael used in fastening to the ground the temples 
of Sisera (Jiulg. iv, 21, 22). lienee to drive a pin or 
to fasten a nail presents among the Hebrews an image 
of a iixed dwelling, a tirm and stable abode (Isa. xxii, 
23). This image is still frequent among the Arabs 
(see Marac. p. 507 ; IJeidav. .1 pud Salium, p. 518). See 
Text. In the passages in Exodus these tabernacle- 
pins are said to have been of copper (see Lightfoot. 
Spicil. in Exod. § 12; Joseph. Ant. v, 5, 4); in Judges 
the material is not mentioned; we should most natural- 
ly think of some metal, yet the Sept, uses irciocraXov, 
which suggests that it was a wooden pin. A pin or 
nail is also, by a further application of the metaphor, 
applied to a prince, on whom the care and welfare of 
the state depends (Zech. x, 4), where the term USE, 
corner-stone, is applied to the same person denoted by 
the word “ nail.” So also Ezra ix, 8. All these allu- 
sions refer to large nails, or pins, or cramps, used in ap- 
plications requiring great strength. See Thomson, 
Land and Hook, iii, 149. 

2. “TES’E, masmer' (a point, only in the plur.; also 

r'“i*2wE, Jer. x,4; C*'" 1 Chron.xxii,3; 

Isa. xli,- 7), is applied to ordinary and ornamental nails. 
There is in Eccles. xii, 11 a very significant proverbial 
application, “The words of the wise are as nails fast- 
ened,” etc.; that is, “they sink deep into the heart of 
man.” In this passage the figure is generally under- 
stood to refer to nails driven into a wall, hut which 
Ginsburg understands of the tent-pins above mention- 
ed, whose use for holding fast is contrasted with the 
use of goads fur driving cattle forward, the entire verse 
in his opinion having reference to pastoral life. The 
golden nails of the. Temple are denoted by this word. 
We are told that David prepared iron for the nails to be 
used in the Temple ; and as the holy of holies was plated 
with gold, the nails also for fastening the plates were 
probably of gold. Their weight is said to have been 
fifty shekels, equal to twenty-live ounces, a weight ob- 
viously so much too small, unless mere gilding he sup- 
posed, for the total weight required, that the Sept, and 
Vulg. render it as expressing that of each nail, which is 
equally excessive. To remedy this difficulty, Thenius 
suggests reading five hundred for fifty shekels (1 t ’hron. 
xxii, 3; 2 Chron. iii, 9; Berthean, On Chronicles, in 
Kurzffef. Handb.). 

“ Nail,” Vulg. pains, is the rendering of irdoaaXoi; in 
Ecclus. xxvii, 2. In the X. T. we have i/\og and npo- 
ot]\dio in speaking of the nails of the Cross (John xx, 
25; Col. ii, 14). See Cnoss. 

Nail [of the finger], "("ES, tsippo'ren, so called from 
scrupinr/), occurs in Deut. xxi, 12, in connection with 
the verb TT£2, 'asdh, “to make” (Sept, iripiovvx^io, 
Vulg. eircumcido, A. V. “pare,” but in marg. “dress,” 
“ snllcr to grow”), which ( Jesenius explains “ make neat.” 
Much controversy has arisen on the meaning of this 
passage; one set of interpreters, including Josephus and 
Philo, regarding the action as indicative of mourning, 
while others refer it to the deposition of mourning. 
Some, who would thus belong to the latter class, refer it 
to the practice of staining the nails with henna. The 
word asuh, “ make,” is used both of “dressing,” i.c. mak- 


ing clean the feet, and also of “trimming,” i.e. combing 
and making neat the beard, in the case of Mephiboshcth 
(2 Sam. xix, 24). It seems, therefore, on the whole to 
mean “ make suitable” to the particular purpose intend- 
ed, whatever that may be; unless, as Gesenius thinks, 
the passage refers to the completion of the female cap- 
tive’s month of seclusion, that purpose is evidently one 
of mourning — a month’s mourning interposed for the 
purpose of preventing on the one hand too hasty an ap- 
proach on the part of the captor, and on the other too 
sudden a shock to natural feeling in the captive. Fol- 
lowing this line of interpretation, the command will 
stand thus: The captive is to lay aside the “ raiment of 
her captivity,” viz. her ordinary dress in which she had 
been taken captive, and she is to remain in mourning 
retirement for a month with hair shortened and nails 
made suitable to the same purpose, thus presenting an 
appearance of woe to which the nails untrimmed and 
shortened hair would seem each in their way most suit- 
able (see Job i, 20). If, on the other hand, we suppose 
that the shaving the head, etc., indicate the time of re- 
tirement completed, we must suppose also a sort of Xaz- 
aritic initiation into her new condition, a supposition 
for which there is elsewhere no warrant in the law, be- 
sides the fact that the “making,” whether paring the 
nails or letting them grow, is nowhere mentioned as a 
Nazaritic ceremony, and also that the shaving the head 
at the end of the month would seem an altogether un- 
suitable introduction to the condition of a bride. We 
conclude, therefore, that the captive’s head was shaved 
at the commencement of the month, and that during 
that period her nails were to be allowed to grow in to- 
ken of natural sorrow and consequent personal neglect. 
See Joseph. Ant. iv, 8-23; Philo, - repi (t)i\avxp. eh. 14, 
vol. ii, p. 394 (ed. Mangey); Clem. Alex. Strom, ii, ch. 
18; iii, ch. 11 ; vol. ii, p. 475, 543 (ed. Potter); Calmet, 
Patrick. Crit. Sacr. on Deut. xxi, 12; Schleusner, Lex. 
I r . T. iripiovvxi^io ; Selden, De Jur. A ’at. v, xiii, p. 644 ; 
Harmer, Ohs. iv, 104 ; Wilkinson, A nc. Eg. ii, 345 ; Lane, 
M. E. i, 64; Gesenius, Thes. llebr. p. 1075; Mieliaolis, 
Laws of Moses, art. 88, vol. i, p. 464 (ed. Smith); Numb, 
vi, 2, 18.— Smith. See Paul. 

In Jer. xvii. 1 the same Ileb. word occurs in the sense 
of the “ point ” of a stylus or metallic pen, which was 
often tipped with adamant or diamond (Pliny, Hist. Eat. 
xxxvii, 4, 15). See I’ex. 

In Dan. iv, 33; vii, 19, the cognate Chald. “E-, te- 
phar', occurs of the claws of a bird or beast. 

Nail, Nicholas, a French martyr to the Protestant 
cause, was born at Mans in the first quarter of the 16th 
century. He was of humble origin, and earned his daily 
bread on the shoemaker's bench. He was working in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, when the Reformed doctrines 
began to gain the attention of the people, and Nail be- 
came himself interested, and finally embraced the new 
views. Determined that his countrymen should share 
the great blessing he had come to enjoy, he quitted 
Lausanne for Paris with a pack of books and tracts. In 
the French capital he was discovered circulating these 
heretical productions, and was seized by the police Feb. 
14, 1553; and though he openly confessed to have freely 
circulated these books, because they contained the truth 
he espoused, lie yet refused to make known his friends 
and assistants even after he had been put to the torture. 
Refusing also to point out the people who had bought 
his lxioks or had become his disci] lies, he was finally 
tried, sentenced to death, and led to the Place Maubcrt, 
from which a crowd of witnesses had passed to heaven 
in the smoke and flames of the funeral pile. In order 
to prevent Nail from speaking to any one on the way, 
a new torture was devised. A large wooden gag was 
put into his mouth, hv which his jaws were burst 
asunder, and t lie blood streamed down his neck. Yet, 
though his mouth was stopped, by gesticulations and 
motions, and by lifting his eyes heavenward, he still 
made known his firm trust in the presence of his Saviour. 
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As he passed before a hospital on which an image of 
the Virgin was placed, an effort was made to compel 
him to show reverence to it by crossing himself and 
bowing his head, but he turned from it with indigna- 
tion. This threw the rabble into a wild rage. Having 
arrived at the place of execution, Nail was bound with 
a rope to a roller over the funeral pile, divested of his 
apparel, and daubed all over with fat and powder. 
Next the entire mass was set on fire with bundles of 
straw, so that his whole body began to bum. Then he 
was drawn up and down on the roller over the wood- 
fire, which was burning under him. But he remained 
true to all his pledges, and was enabled to endure pa- 
tiently this torture. lie was heard to call continually 
on the name of the Lord after he began to burn, the 
string which tied the gag in his mouth having been 
burned, and his lacerated mouth being again set free. 
With prayers and praises his spirit passed from his 
suffering body into the presence of the Lord. See 
Hurst, Martyrs to the Tract Cause , p. 117, 118. 

Naillac, Philibert de, the grand-master of the 
Order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, was born 
about 1340 of a noble family. But little is known of 
his personal history. He became master of this order 
in 1376, and engaged in the Crusades, and was greatly 
distinguished by his valor and skill in warfare. He 
was prominently engaged in the battle of Nicopolis, and 
served the Christian interests by his treaties with the 
Saracens. Thus he concluded a treaty with the sultan 
of Egypt, which gave the Christians permission to en- 
close the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem with a wall; to 
maintain six knights of the Order of St. John within 
the city, free from all tribute, who should be permitted 
to carry on the hospitable duties of their profession in 
favor of all pilgrims led thither by devotion; that 
Christian slaves might be redeemed, either by pur- 
chase or by exchange with a Saracen; and that convents 
might be maintained in Jerusalem and in the other 
principal cities of the Holy Land. In 1415 internal dis- 
sension threatened the very existence of the Order of 
St. John. Naillac’s wise counsels prevented all dis- 
graceful proceedings ; and when he died, in 1421, “ he 
left the fraternity, at whose head he had been placed for 
so many years, at union with itself, at peace with its 
neighbors, and in a most flourishing state of prosperity.” 
See Boissat, Hist, des Chevaliers de St. Jean de Jerusa- 
lem ; Porter, Kniyhts of Malta, i, 291 sq., 313. (J. II. W.) 

Nails in the Crucifix. In the 13th century three 
are portrayed, one foot of the Crucified overlying the 
other without the hypopodion. James de Voragine 
first mentions the change, which Ayala, bishop of Ga- 
licia, attributes to the Albigensian heretics. Benedict 
XIV pronounced the nail preserved in St. Cross, Rome, 
to be authentic. See Crucifix. On Irish crosses the 
Saviour’s feet are represented tied with a cord, and his 
arms drooping (Walcott, Sacred Archceol. s. v.). See 
Cross. 

Nain (Gr. Nmi>; according to Simon, from Heb. 
*pSC, nain', green pastures; so written in the Eastern 
versions of the N. T., but Schwarz, Palest, p. 169, writes 
n^r:, as if from Vi, gracefulness), a town (jrdXig) of 
Palestine, mentioned only in the N. T. as the place 
where Jesus raised the widow’s son to life (Luke vii, 
11-17). Josephus speaks of a Nain, but it was differ- 
ent from this, being situated in the south (I Var, iv, 
9, 4). The site of Nain is described by Jerome as being 
two miles south of Tabor, near Endor ( Onomast . s. v. 
Naim; Eusebius has twelve miles, but the error is prob- 
ably that of a copyist writing i/3 instead of /3. Neither 
this number, however, nor that of Jerome, is accurate). 
Phocas places it north of Tabor (see Iieland, Paleest. p. 
904). As its name has always been preserved, it was 
recognised by the Crusaders, and has often been noticed 
by travellers up to the present day. It has now dwin- 
dled to a mean village called Xein (according to De 
VI.— G G G 


Saulcy [Dead Sea, i, 75], Nay in, pronounced by the 
Arabs exactly as Naty), which contains remains of very 
ancient buildings, with a fountain (Tristram, Land of 
Israel, p. 130). It stands on a bleak, rocky slope, on 
the northern declivity of Jcbel ed-Duhy (the “hill Mo- 
rch” of Scripture, and the “ Little Hermon” of modern 
travellers), directly facing Tabor, from which it is four 
miles distant, and two and a half miles south-west of 
Endor. It is a small, poor hamlet, of some twenty 
houses, or rather huts. Round the houses, however, 
are pretty extensive ruins; and there are some traces 
of what appears to he an ancient wall. The most in- 
teresting antiquities are tombs, hewn in the rock, a 
short distance east of the village. It was in this direc- 
tion our Lord approached, and probably to one or other 
of those very tombs they were bearing the corpse when 
he met and arrested the mournful procession (see Thom- 
son, Land and Book, ii, 158). The situation of Nain is 
extremely beautiful. At the foot of the slope on which 
it stands is the great plain of Esdraelon, bounded on the 
north by the graceful wooded hills of Galilee, over which 
the snow-capped summits of Hermon and Lebanon ap- 
pear. See Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 361 ; Van de Velde, 
Syria and Palestine, ii, 382 ; Stanley, Sinai and Pales- 
tine, p. 357 ; Porter, Hand-book to Syria, p. 358. 

Nai'oth (Heb., margin, nayoth', P.’TJ, dwellings; 
text, Xevayoth', r n '2 ; Sept. Nau«3-, v. r. 'SaviioS and 
A vd$; Vulg. Najoth), or, more fully, “Naioth in Ra- 
mah,” a place in which Samuel and David took refuge 
together, after the latter had made his escape from the 
jealous fury of Saul (1 Sam. xix, 18, 19, 22, 23 ; xx, 1). 
“ Naioth” occurs both in Heb. and A. V. in 1 Sam. xix, 
18 only. The Sept, supplies iv 'Papa in that verse. 
The Vulg. adheres to the Hebrew. It is evident from 
ver. 18 that Naioth was not actually in Ramah, Samuel’s 
habitual residence, though from the affix it must have 
been near it (Ewald, iii, 66). In its corrected form 
(Keri) the name becomes a mere appellation, and from 
an early date has been interpreted to mean the huts or 
dwellings of a school or college of prophets over which 
Samuel presided, as Elisha did over those at Gilgal and 
Jericho. This appears first in the Targum-Jonathan, 
where for Naioth we find throughout r"2, 

“the house of instruction,” the term which appears in 
later times to have been regularly applied to the schools 
of the rabbis (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 106) ; and there 
ver. 20 is rendered, “And they saw the company of 
scribes singing praises, and Samuel teaching, standing 
over them,” thus introducing the idea of Samuel as a 
teacher. Jerome, in his notice of this name in the 
, Onomasticon (s. v. Namoth), refers to his observations 
thereon in the “libri Hebraicarum qusestionum.” As, 
however, we at present possess these books, they con- 
tain no reference to Naioth. Josephus calls it “a cer- 
tain place named Galbaath" (T aXfiadS), and distin- 
guishes it from Ramah [Ant. vi, 11, 5). R. Isaiah and 
other Jewish commentators state that Ramah was the 
name of a hill, and Naioth of the place upon it. See 
Ramah. 

Naironi, Axtoxio-Fausto, a Maronite savant, was 
born about 1635 at Ban, on Mount Lebanon, and was 
a nephew of Abraham Ecchellensis. Naironi was edu- 
cated at Parma ; and after a voyage to Syria to procure 
works relative to his Protestant brethreu, he became 
professor of the Syriac language in the College de Sa- 
pience in 1666, and occupied this chair until 1694. He 
died at Rome Nov. 3, 1707. We have of his works, 
Officia sanctorum juxta ritum ecclesice Maronitarum 
(14ome, 1656, 1666, fol.) : — De saluberrima potione cahue 
seu cafe nuncupata discursus (Rome, 1671, 12mo; trans- 
lated into Italian by Fred. Vegilin [Rome, 1671] and by 
Paul Bosca [Milan, *1673], and into French): — Dissertatio 
de origine, nomine ac religions Maronitarum (Rome, 

[ 1679, 8 vo ; a work eclipsed by the learned researches of 
Asscmani) : — Evoplia fdei catholicce Romance histori- 
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co-dogmatica > (Rome, 1694, 8vo), in which is found a 
large number of curious facts in the civil and religious 
history of the East. See Ilocfer, Aour. Biog. Gen. s. v. 

Naitore, Chakl.es, a French painter and engraver, 
whose works were mostly on sacred subjects, was born 
at Xismes in 1700. lie studied under Francois le Moine, 
and was employed to finish several works left incom- 
plete at the death of that master. Little is recorded 
of the circumstances of his life. Ilia chief merit seem- 
ed to have consisted in the correctness of his design ; 
his coloring is criticised as feeble and cold. The prin- 
cipal works of Naitore adorn the apartments of the first 
story of the Chateau Versailles, the Hotel de Soubise, 
and the chapel of Lcs Enfans Trouves, at Paris. In 
1755 he was appointed director of the French Academy 
at Rome, which honorable office he filled until 1775. 
He died, according to Dumesnil, in 1777. There are a 
few etchings by Naitore executed from his own designs 
in a free and spirited manner. Among his works on 
sacred subjects are The Crucifixion, with Mary Mag- 
dalena at the foot of the Cross, The Adoration of the 
Magi, and the Martyrdom of Bt.Fered. See Spooner, 
Biog. llist. Fine A rts, ii, GIO. 

Nakdan, Sam sox or Simsox, a Jewish writer 
noted for his mastery of the Hebrew tongue, and lienee 
surnamed “the Grammarian,” flourished about 1240. 
lie was familiar with the best works of his Spanish co- 
religionists. such as those of Chajug (q. v.), Jona ibn- 
Ganach (q.v.), Parchon (q. v.), Aben-Ezra (q. v.), and 
other grammarians, and is the author of a grammatical 
work entitled 2*2 "*Zn, or O, which dis- 

cusses the vowel-points and accents. Elias Lcvita refers 
to this work of Samson Nakdan in his Massoreth ha-Mus- 
soreth, but it has not as yet appeared in print. Excerpts 
of it, however, have been published in Abicht’s Accen- 
tus I lehr, ex untiquissimo usu lectorio vel musico expli- 
cati, etc. ; acced. Porta accent nutn Lat. conversa et not is 
illustr. (Leips. 1713); Delitzsch, in Jesurun, p. 1G, SO, 
92, 192, 249, 252: comp. Flirst, Bill. Jud. iii, 10; l)e 
Rossi, Dizionario (Germ, transh), p. 242; Wolf. Bibli- 
otheca llebrcea, i, 1152; iii, 11G0; iv, 1003; Geiger, 
Schimschon cin Lexicograpli in Deutschland, in the I17s- 
senschaftl. Zeitschrift fur Jiidische Theologie, v, 413-30; 
Ginsburg, in Lcvita’s Massoreth ha-Massoreth (Loud. 
]HG7), p. 257 ; Kalisch, Jlebr. Grammar (Loud. 1SG3), ii, 
29; Zunz ,Zur Geschichte u. Literatur, p. 113, 114. (B. P.) 

Naked. The Hebrew word CT, arom', rendered 
“naked” in our Bibles, means absolute nakedness in 
such passages as Job i, 21; Ecclcs. v, 15; Mic. i, 8; 
Amos ii, 16; but in other places it means one who is 
ragged or poorly clad (John xxi, 7; Isa. Iviii, 7), in 
the same sense as yvpvog in James ii, 15, which does 
not indeed differ from a familiar application of the word 
“naked” among ourselves. A more peculiar and Ori- 
ental sense of the word is that in which it is applied to 
one who has laid aside his loose outer garment, and goes 
about in his tunic. When, therefore, Saul is described 
as having lain down “naked” (1 Sam. xix, 21), we arc 
to understand that he had laid aside his flowing outer 
robe; and it was thus that Isaiah went “naked” and 
barefoot (Isa. xx, 2; comp. John xxi, 7). Our use of the 
word “ undress,” to denote simply a dress less than that 
which we consider full and complete, corresponds to this 
signification of the word. See Dhkss. This word is 
also used metaphorically to signify put to shame, stripped 
of resources, void of succor, disarmed. Thus in Jer. xlix, 
10, “I have made Esau bare,” etc., signifies the destruc- 
tion of the Edomites, God having exposed them de- 
fenceless to their invaders. The “ nakedness of a land” 
(Gen. xlii, 9) signifies the weak and ruined parts of it 
where the country lies most open and exposed to dan- 
ger. “ Naked” is also put for discovered, known, mani- 
fest. So in Job xxvi, 6, “Hell is naked before him;” 
the unseen state of the dead is open to the eyes of God. 
St. Paul says in the same sense, *• Neither is there any 


creature that is not manifest in his sight ; but all things 
are naked and open unto the eyes of him with whom 
we have to do” (11 eb. iv, 13). Nakedness also signifies 
sin or folly. Thus in Gen. iii, 7 it is indicative of sin 
in general; in Exod. xxxii, 25; 2 Chron. xxviii, 19; 
Ezek. xvi, 36, it is put for idolatry; and elsewhere in 
the Scriptures for all kinds of vice, but idolatry in par- 
ticular. 

Nakir is the name of one of the angels or daemons 
who attend the dead at burial, according to the belief 
of the Indian Mussulmans. The Nakir and Monkir, as 
these angels are called, attend the body soon after it 
is interred, set it upright in the grave, and ques- 
tion the soul, which it is believed they have power to 
recall to the corpse for the sake of examination. The 
question from the. angels is, Who is thy Lord, and who 
is thy prophet, and what is thy religion? They who 
can answer in the orthodox formula, “There is no god 
but God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” are dismissed 
with honor, and their rest is visited with sweet airs 
from paradise. The unbelievers are beaten with iron 
maces, and gnawed by dragons, till they fill the ceme- 
teries with bowlings, which are audible alike to angels 
and jins, but mercifully withheld from men, whose 
nerves might be less equal to the sound, or their hearts 
more moved to compassion. See Trevor, India, its Na- 
tives and Missions, p. 149, 227. 

Nala is in llindft mythology the name of a monkey 
chief, who, according to some authorities, built for Ra- 
ma (q.v.) the bridge from continental India to the isl- 
and of Ceylon. See Thomas, Diet, of Biog. and Myth. 
s. v. 

Naldi, Antonio, an Italian theologian, was born 
at Faonza towards the close of the 16th century. He 
was of a noble family, and had embraced religions life 
among the Tlieatins, and was distinguished for his 
learning and piety. He died at Rome in 1645. We 
have of his works, Questiones practieer in foro interior! 
usu frequentes (Bologne, 1G10, 1624, 1646, 4to) : — ltesolu- 
tiones practicee casuum conscientiw, in quibus preecipue 
de justitia contractus livelli vulgo nuncupafi, et de cam- 
biis agitur (Brescia, 1621, 4to) : — A dnotatioms ad varia 
juris pontijicii loca (Rome, 1632, fid. ; Lyons, 1671, fol. ; 
and in the Corpus juris canoniei, Lyons, 16(51. 2 vols. 
4to) : — Smnma theologies moralis (Brescia, 1623; Bo- 
logne, 1625). See Hoofer, Now. Biog. Gene rale, s. v. ; 
Mittarelli, De Litteratura Faventina, p. 124. 

Naldini, Battista, an Italian painter who devoted 
himself to religious subjects, was born at Florence in 
1537. He first studied under Jacopo Carrucei, called II 
Pontormo, and afterwards under Angiolo Bronzino. Ac- 
cording to Baglioni, be visited Rome during the pon- 
tificate of Gregory XIII, and painted several altar-pieces 
for the churches, among which is a picture of the Bap- 
tism of Christ in La Trinita de’ Monti, and the Martyr- 
dom of St.John the Baptist in the church of that saint. 
On returning to Florence he was chosen hv Vasari co- 
adjutor in his works in the Palazzo Veccliio, and re- 
tained by him about fourteen years. Vasari makes 
honorable mention of Naldini even when a young man, 
commending him as skilful, vigorous, expeditious, and 
indefatigable. Naldini painted many pictures at Flor- 
ence, especially the Deposition from the Cross and the 
Purification at S. Maria Novella, praised by Borghini 
for their judicious composition, correct design, elegant 
attitudes, beautiful coloring, and excellent perspective. 
II is pictures are criticised by Lanzi as having the knee- 
joints too large, the eyes too widely opened, and gener- 
ally marked with a certain fierceness; the coloring of- 
ten characterized by changeable lines. In teaching his 
scholars, he followed the prevailing method of employ- 
ing them to design after the chalk drawings of Michael 
Angelo, and giving them his own finish* d paintings to 
cop}'. He was living in 1590. Sec Spooner, Biog. llist. 
oj'the Fine Arts, ii, 606. 
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Nalson, John, a clergyman of the English Church, 
was born about the year 1638. He became rector of 
Doddington, and afterwards prebend of Ely. He died 
in 1686. His chief writings were several historieo-po- 
litical works defending the action of Royalists in their 
treatment of king Charles I ; the principal publication 
is An Impartial Collection of the Great Affairs of State 
from the Beginning of the Scotch Rebellion in 1639 to the 
Murder of King Charles /. This work is valuable be- 
cause of its fairness and truthfulness, and is much used 
as a reference. 

Nalson, Valentine, an Anglican divine, was born 
in 1641. But little is known of his personal history. 
He was prebend of York near the opening of the 18th 
century, and died in 1724. He published shortly before 
his death Twenty Sermons (Lond. 1724, 8vo). 

Nalton, James, an English divine, flourished about 
the middle of the 17th century. He was expelled from 
the English Church and compelled to flee to Holland in 
1622, on pretence of being implicated in what was called 
Love’s Plot, but really because of his non-conformity. 
He published occasional sermons — 1646, 1661, 1664 — 
and is recommended by Baxter for his piety as well as 
learning. lie died in the year 1662. Twenty of his 
sermons were published after his death (in 1677) by 
Matthew Poole (q. v.), who commended them highly. 
See Gen. Biog. Lid. s. v. ; Allibone, Did. of Brit, and 
Amer. A uthors , s. v. 

Namaqualand, an African country lying south 
of the Orange River, and now absorbed in Cape Colony, 
is divided into the greater and the lesser. The former 
comprises all the region north of Cape Colony, extend- 
ing from the Orange River, lat. 29° 30', to Walfish Bay, 
lat. 23°, and stretching inland from the west coast to 
the Kalihari Desert, comprehending an area of about 
100,000 square miles. The Little Namaqualand is the 
territory south of the Orange River, and, though very 
rich in mineral resources, is a barren-looking country, and 
with only a few bays, notwithstanding it has a coast- 
line of over one hundred miles. The native tribes per- 
haps number about 50,000 souls. They are mainly con- 
fined to the region called Great Namaqualand, north 
of the Gariep or Orange River, and the country a few 
miles south of it, as far as the Kamiesbergen. They 
are a pastoral people of rather predatory habits, and 
live under the rule of their chiefs, whose powers, how- 
ever, are of a very limited nature. Differing from the 
Bosjesmen Hottentots, the Namaquas are a tall, well- 
made, active people, although presenting the usual pe- 
culiarities of the race, such as the light olive complex- 
ion, the oblique eye, and short tufted hair. Both men 


and women have remarkably small and neat hands and 
feet. The lower limbs of the women, however, are 
very thick and ungainly, especially as they advance in 
years, when they assume a dropsical appearance. The 
Namaquas are less influenced by the surrounding civil- 
ization of Europeans and missionaries than the more 
energetic and civilized Bastard races, wdio, in point of 
civilization and appearance, are very little inferior to 
the ordinary Dutch Boer of Cape Colony. “ The Nama- 
quas,” says Chapman, “are in many respects a strange 
people, and one hardly knows what to make of their 
character and feelings. The missionaries told me as a 
fact that when once a party were going out on a cattle- 
lifting expedition, they very innocently asked them to 
pray for their success” (i, 428). The Namaquas speak 
a dialect of the Hottentot language, which, however, dif- 
fers considerably from that used by other tribes of that 
people. Mission stations of the Rhenish and Wesleyan 
societies have been for many years established among 
them, and in a few localities, near Cape Colony, with 
considerable success; and the New Testament and some 
elementary works have been translated into the Nama- 
qua dialect. Many of the southern Namaquas possess 
wagons and oxen, and are employed in the transport of 
copper ore from the mines of Little Namaqualand to the 
shipping port at Hondeklip Bay. A few of the peculiar 
customs of the Hottentot tribes, described by Kolben 
nearly 200 years ago, may still be traced among the more 
remote tribes of the Namaquas; but the constant contact 
with the Cape Colonists, and the efforts of the mission- 
aries, have partially civilized this race, so that an ordi- 
nary Hottentot is quite as respectable a savage, or per- 
haps more so than his Betjouana or Amakosa brethren. 
Information on Namaqualand may be found in the trav- 
els of Moffat, Campbell, Chapman, and Le Yaillant. See 
Africa; Hottentots ; Natal. 

Namaquas. See Namaqualand. 

Name (Ileb. shem, G'lj; Gr. 6 voga). On the names 
of persons in Oriental countries, and especially in ancient 
Israel, the following particulars may be noticed. (See 
Hauptmann, De Iltbreeor. oiwfmToStoia [Gera, 1757] ; 

[ Schwarz, De nomin. V. T.propriis [Gott. 1743].) 

(1.) A name among the Hebrews was given to the 
male child at the time of its circumcision, but it is prob- 
able that previous to the introduction of that rite the 
name was given immediately after its birth. All Ori- 
ental proper names have a special significance, which is 
more or less obvious, and generally may be ascertained. 
This meaning is often alluded to or explained in the 
Old Testament (Gen. xxvii, 36; I Sam. xxv, 25; Ruth 
i, 20). But some have attempted to show that the ex- 
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planations given in the Pentateuch of the names of the ! 
patriarchs, etc., are not historically correct, on the 
ground that they are mutually inconsistent, or that 
they violate the analogies of the language; and refer 
them to a desire on the part of the writer to interweave 
the name significantly with the narrative (see Ewald, 
Isr. Cesch. i, 420). Those of modern nations, e. g. the 
English and Germans, have also their meaning, hut it 
i 9 more difficult to discover, as these languages do not 
preserve the roots in so pure a formas Oriental tongues. 
In early times they were conferred (by the mother, as 
Gen. iv, 1, 25; xix, 37 sq.; xxix, 32 sq. ; xxx, IS, 20 
sq. ; xxxv, 18; 1 Sam. i, 20; iv, 21 ; comp. Isa. vii, 14; 
Odys. xviii, 0; Eurip. Pheeniss. 57 ; yet also by the father, 
Gen. xvi, 15; xvii, 19; xxi, 3; Exod. ii, 22; llosea 
j, 4 sq. ; see Tournefort, Voyage, ii, 134) sometimes in 
reference to remarkable circumstances preceding or at- 
tending the child’s birth, to peculiarities of its bodily 
constitution, to a wish connected with its future, or as 
an expression of endearment; sometimes borrowed from 
religion, and in this case applied both as a pious remem- 
brancer and an omen of good. Sometimes the name 
had a prophetic meaning (Isa. vii, 14; viii, 3; llosea 
i, 4, G, 9; Matt, i, 21 ; Luke i, 13, GO, G3). In these 
classes belong many compounded in Hebrew with “X, 
*rP (comp. Ilcngstenberg, Pent, i, 2G7 sq.), just as 
the Assyrian, Aramaean, and Phoenician names with 
Nobo (Xebu), Bel, Baal; the German Gottlieb, Gott- 
hold, Eliregott, Christlieb, etc.; and the Tyrian names, 

' AoToproc , AeXatdcrraprog, in Josephus, .4 pion, i, 18 (on 
which see llamaker, Miscell. Phoenic. p. 213; Fromann, 
]>e cult a deorum ex dvoparoSeaiq illustra. [Altdorf, 
1745]). For examples of the first class, see Gen. xxv, 
25 sq. ; xxix, 32 sq. ; xxx, G sq. ; xxxv, 18; xli, 51; 
1 Sam. ii, 20; iv, 21 ; comp, lloscnmitller, J /orgenl, i, 
139, 173; Seetzen, in Zaeh’s Correspondenz, xix, 214; 
Gesen. Com. in Jes. i,303; Bolden, denes, p. 292. Such 
names take various forms among the Shemitic nations, 
following in each language the name it applies to God; 
e. g. Hannibal (5:.*2";H) and John ("ini’ 1 ) ; Abibal 
(*5r^‘ZX) and Abijah (rviX); Ezrubaal (^rrTTr) 
and Azriel (’“X““T^). See Ludolf. Ilistor. M'Jth. iv, 3. 
See Baalim. The terms of endearment are. appro- 
priated especially to girls, and are often taken from the 
names of valued animals and plants (bn“, Rachel, 
a sheep; ““H, Tamar, palm-tree ; !"P21£, Zibia, roe; 
rrs:x, Zipporah, sparrow; Keziah, cassia ). 

Comp. Hartmann, Pentat. 27G sq. On the transfer of 
names from animals to children, see Bochart, llieroz. 
i, 2, 43; Simon is Onomast. p. 1G, 390 sq. At a later 
period, when a sufficient number of words had become 
proper names by usage, a suitable choice was made 
among them, or the child took the father’s name (Tobit 
i, 9; Luke i, 59; Josephus, Ant. xiv, 1, 3; I Par, v, 13, 
2; Euscb. //. E. i, 13, 5), or yet oftener the grand- 
father’s (1 Sam. xxii, 9; xxiii, 6; xxx, 7; 2 Sam. viii, 
17. See Eisner, Obserr. i, 176 sq.; Simonis Onomast. I'. 
T. p. 17; comp. Eustath. Ad Iliad. 581, 4). This was 
the case also with the Phoenicians (see Gesen. Momtm. 
Phon . p. 100), and is still with the Egyptians (Pe script, 
de V Egypte, xxiii, 59 sq.), Frieslanders, and Danes. 
Sometimes that of a highly-esteemed kinsman was taken 
(comp. Luke i, 111; Light foot, 7 for. ilebr. ad loc. ; Ho- 
sonmidler, Morgenl. v, 158). In the Human period we 
meet with many persons who wore named by prefixing 
Par, “12, son, after the Aramtean custom, to the names 
of their fathers; as in the X. T. Jiartholomew , Parti- 
mens, Parjesns, Parabbas. Many of these were orig- 
inally only surnames, as in Matt, xvi, 17. hut by custom 
the personal name was entirely dropped (as in Arab., 
e. g. Ibn-Sina). But some Orientals, at the birth of a 
son, put off their own names, and thenceforth bear that 
of the child, with the prefix Abu, father, e. g. Abu-Xau- 
8el ; Comp. Arvicux, Xachr. ii, 292. According to Ge- 


senius (Isa. i, 278), a person in earlier tiroes was some- 
times accosted or described as the son of this or that 
man, in order to disparage him, either because the 
father was obscure, or because the personal merit of the 
son would thus be questioned. But, besides, there are 
many Hebrew proper names which cannot be classed 
among appellatives; the roots of which, however, have 
been preserved. These have received proper attention 
in modern Lexicons. (See Gesenius, (Jeschichte JJebr. 
Sprache. On the formation of Hebrew proper names, 
see Ewald, Ausfiihrl. Lehrb. de liebr. Spr. p. 491 sq.). 
It must further be observed that ( a ) among the later 
Jews many old names were commonly shortened or 
otherwise modified in form ; e. g. Lazarus for Eleazar. 
This shortening of names in the X. T. has been exam- 
ined by Winer (Gram. A'. T. p. 113 sq.: comp. besides J. 
C. Mylius, Piss, de varietut. V. T. p. 12; Simonis Ono- 
mast. F. T. p. 12). Ararmcan names, also, had crept 
in among those of true Hebrew origin — as Martha , 
Tubithu, Cephas. ( b ) After the age of the Seleucidie, 
Greek names came into circulation; as Lysimachus, 
2 Macc. iv, 29; Antipater, 1 Macc. xii, 1G; Perenice, 
Herod (among these must be reckoned Andrew, see 
Joseph. .1 nt. xii, 2, 2; although Olsliausen [Pibl. Com- 
ment. i, 321] would refer it to the Hebrew to ded- 
icate); especially those Hebrew names which had 
been translated in the Greek versions; as Dositheus, 
Awo&tog, 2 Macc. xii, 19; or Theodotos, Otocoroc, 2 
Macc. xiv, 19; 3 Macc. i, 4; comp, the Hebrew ?X*"n2j«, 
fV12T, “12 VP; Xicodemus or Xicolaus, Xucofojjuoe, 
'SiKoXaog, comp. C:A2; Menclans, XleviXaog, comp. 
iTVVX, Josephus, Ant. xii, 5, 1. Instead of these, a 
Greek name of somewhat similar form and meaning was 
sometimes used; as 'A Xiapog (comp. n“jT"7N!), 'Iciowr, 
etc. hjfrovg, Jesus, is also a Hebrew name, approach- 
ing a Greek form. !See J test s. (On ’Oviag, Zipiov, 
J/grcanus, see Simonis Onomast. X. T. p. 152.) The cus- 
tom thus introduced was confirmed by increasing inter- 
course with the Greeks, and even some Latin names 
crept into Judaea. The names Philip, Ptolemy, Alex- 
ander, etc., were not rare (comp, especially Joseph. A nt. 
xiv, 10, 22). Jews took Latin names on various occa- 
sions; some, for instance, on emancipation from Roman 
slavery. Among Egyptian Jews, Greek names were in 
use still earlier (comp. Philo, ii, 528). (c) Here we 

find in part, the reason why, in later times, some of the 
Jews bore two names at once; e. g. Johannes Marcus, 
Jesus Justus (Col. iv, 1 1 ). Other occasions wore these : 
Par was prefixed to the name of the father for a sur- 
name, as Joseph Parsubus; or it was acquired on some 
special occasion, as Simon Cephas or Peter, Joses Par- 
nabas, Tuu'dS'av \A7T0 o vg (l Macc. ii, 5), Simon Cuna- 
( mites (comp, also Josephus, Mar, v, 11. 5), or given 
to distinguish persons of the same name in one family 
or neighborhood ; a distinction usually made in the 
Talmud by adding the name of the father, or of a trade 
or profession ; elsewhere by that of one’s residence or 
birthplace, as Mary Magdalene, Judas Iscariot. A 
complete catalogue of all the proper names used by 
Jews is given bv Hiller, Onomast. Sacrum (Tithing. 
1706); J. Simon, Onomast. 1'. T. (Hal. 1741), in con- 
nection with bis Onomast. X. T. et libr. I'. T. apocra- 
pha (ibid. 17G2); comp. B. Michaelis, Obserratt. philol. 
de nomilt. prop. IJebr. (Hal. 1729), and his Piss, nomiua 
quiedam prnpr. 1'. et X. T. ex ririlib. in mulietria, etc., 
versa suo restituens sexui (Hal. 1754); Potts , Syl/oge, 
vii, 2G sq. There is a nsefnl catalogue of Phoenician 
and Carthaginian proper names in Gesenius, J/o«w»ie«/u 
Phirn. p. 395 sq. 

(2.) The name was naturally given for the most part 
by the parents, hut sometimes a number of their kins- 
men and friends would agree in bestowing one; ns in 
Ruth iv, 17 ; Luke i, 59. Xot seldom in the course of 
life this was changed for a new name which was full of 
significance among those who gave it ; or was at first 
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added to the original name, and gradually took its 
place. The latter happened with Cephas (Peter) and 
Barnabas. But princes often changed their names on 
their accession to the throne, as the popes do now (2 
Kings xxiii, 34; xxiv, 17); comp. Joseph. Ant. xvi, 9, 
4 ; Justin, x, 3 ; Ctes. Pers. 5G ; Ludolf, llistor. EEthiop. ; 
Paulsen, Regier. d. Moryenl. p. 78. This was done even 
in the case of private persons on entering upon public 
duties of importance. See Numb, xiii, 16; comp. John 
i, 42; Acts iv, 36. This is still customary with monks 
on taking the vows of cloister life. To this head must 
be referred also the incident in 2 Sam. xii, 25, where 
the prophet Nathan, on assuming the charge of Solo- 
mon’s education, gave him the name Jedediah. So in 
reference to important epochs in life (Gen. xxxii, 28; 
comp, xvii, 5, 15; Judg. vi, 32). The appellation Bo- 
anerges, which Jesus gave to James and John (Matt, 
iii, 17), seems not to have been a permanent name, but 
simply the expression of an opinion as to their talents 
and disposition. In Gen. xli, 45 ; Dan. i, 7 ; v, 12, the 
change of name takes place, not so much in reference 
to the change of circumstances or occupation as because 
Joseph and Daniel were in lands where their former 
Hebrew names were not understood or not readily pro- 
nounced. On the change of Saul’s name to Paul, see 
Paul. Comp. Ilarmar, Observ. iii, 368; J. II. Stuss, 
De mutatione nomin. sacra et profana (Goth. 1735), iii, 
4; Ilackett, Illust. Script, p. 83; Thomson, Land and 
Book , i, 179 ; Nbldeke, Hebr. u. A rab. Eigennanien , in the 
Zeitsehr.f. deutsch. moryenl. Gesellschaft , 1861, p. 806. — 
Winer, ii, 133. See Pf.ofeu Names. 

ITame of Goo. By this terra we are to understand: 
1, God himself (Psa. xx, 1) ; 2, his titles peculiar to him- 
self (Exod. iii, 13, 14); 3, his word (Psa. v, 11 ; Acts ix, 
15) ; 4, his works (Psa. viii, 1) ; 5, his worship (Exod. 
xx, 24) ; 6, his perfections and excellences (Exod. xxxiv, 
6 ; John xvii, 26). The properties or qualities of this 
name are these : 1, a glorious name (Psa. lxxii, 17) ; 2, 
transcendent and incomparable (Bev. xix, 16) ; 3, pow- 
erful (Phil, ii, 10) ; 4, holy and reverend (Psa. cxi, 9) ; 
5, awful to the wicked ; 6, perpetual (Isa. lv, 13). — Cru- 
den, Concordance ; H annum, Anal. Compt. p. 20. 

Namer. See Leopard. 

Names, CHRISTIAN. The modern practice of 
giving names at baptism is most probably in accord- 
ance with primitive usage, and might have been adopt- 
ed from the custom of the Jews naming their children 
when they circumcised them. No mention of the prac- 
tice is made by the writers of the New Testament, or 
by the Church fathers, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origcn, 
Cyprian, or by any other of the early ecclesiastical writ- 
ers. In fact, we find that many of these writers, and 
others, such as Constantine, Ambrose, Augustine, and 
Gregory, retained their original names after they had 
received adult baptism. There are, however, numerous 
instances of persons receiving new names at their bap- 
tism ; and it appears that it was customary to register 
the names of all candidates, when they were received 
as catechumens, in the registers of the Church, aud 
those of their sponsors also. The Church, grounding 
its practice on James ii, 7, compared with 1 Peter iv, 
15, required that the name of the person to be baptized 
should have some reference to the Christian religion, as 
some Christian virtue; and in accordance with such a 
purpose seems to have been the practice of the early 
Christians of Rome, whose names, as recorded on the 
marble slabs of the Catacombs, appear beautifully and 
designedly expressive of Christian sentiment or charac- 
ter (see Withrow, Catacombs of Rome, p. 454, 457). St. 
Chrysostom advised the Christians of his day that the 
names ought to refer to some holy persons; and the 
Council of Trent, in its various provisions for baptism, 
advised that the name given to the baptized should be 
taken from some saint (Barnum’s Romanism, p. 450). 
The Council of Nice forbade the use of names of heathen 
gods (comp. Bates’s Christ. A ntiquities ) ; and the Church 


of England, in the 16th century, forbade all names of 
heathen origin (Soames, Elizabethan Religious History, 
p. 39). “ Of old,” says Hart (Eccl. Records ), “ the bishop 
used to pronounce the person’s name at the time of con- 
firmation ; and if it was desirable that the name given 
at baptism should be altered, it might be done by the 
bishop pronouncing a new name when he administered 
the rite. This custom was continued in our reformed lit- 
urgy till the last revision in the time of king Charles II.” 

Names OF CHRISTIANS, in early ages, are mani- 
fold, besides those found in the N. T. Thus the Church 
fathers used various appellations in describing Chris- 
tians : Catholics, for while the Church remained one 
and undivided, it was properly called Catholic ; Eccle- 
siastics, men of the Church; Dogmatics, men of the doc- 
trine; Gnostics, men of knowledge. The names of re- 
proach and derision heaped upon Christians were almost 
endless. The following are of importance in illustrating 
the condition of the primitive Church : Jews, for at 
first they were regarded merely as a Jewish sect; Naz- 
arenes, always used in a bad sense ; Gulilceans, a name 
used by Julian the Apostate, who died with these words 
on his lips, “ Vicisti, 0 Galilcee Greeks, for by the 
ancient Romans this was a term expressive of suspicion 
and contempt; J logicians, Sibyllists, from their being 
charged with corrupting the Sibylline books; Sarmen- 
titii, from the fagots with which fires were kindled 
around martyrs at the stake ; Semaxii, from the stake 
to which they were bound; Parabolani, from their 
being exposed to wild beasts; BtaS’ai'aroi, self-mur- 
derers, because of their fearlessness of death ; "AStot, 
atheists ; 'Seiarepoi, new lights; SravpoAarpai, worship- 
pers of the cross; Plautince prosajnee homines, jris- 
tores, men of the race of Plautus, bakers (Plautus is 
said to have hired himself to a baker to grind in his 
mill); Asinarii, worshippers of an ass; Abjecti, Cre- 
duli, Fatui , Ilebetes, Idiotee, Imperiti, Lucifugie, Sim- 
plices, Stulti, Stupidi, etc. (Farrar, Eccles. Diet. s. v.). 

Nanee'a (N avaia). The last act of Antiochus 
Epiphanes was his attempt to plunder the temple of 
Nantea at Elvmais, which had been enriched by the 
gifts and trophies of Alexander the Great (I Macc. vi, 
1-4; 2 Macc. i, 13-16). The Persian goddess Namea, 
called also A anwtis (Avalrig, Strabo, xv, p. 733), is ap- 
parently the Moon goddess, of whom the Greek Arte- 
mis was the nearest representative in Polybius (quoted 
by Josephus, Ant. xii, 9). Beyer calls her the “Elv- 
msean Venus” (ail Joh. Seldeni, etc. addit. p. 345), and 
some have identified Namea with Meni (q. v.), and 
both with the planet Venus, the star of luck, called by 
the Syrians Nani, and in Zend Xahid, or Anahid. See 
Diana. Elpliinstone in 1811 found coins of the Sas- 
sanians with the inscription NANAIA, and on the re- 
verse a figure with nimbus and lotus-flower (Movers, 
Phon. i, 626). It is probable that Nanaja is identical 
with the deity named by Strabo (xi, p. 532) as the nu- 
men patrium of the Persians, who was also honored by 
the Medes, Armenians, and in many districts of Asia 
Minor. Other forms of the name are ’Avaia, given by 
Strabo, Aim; by Polybius, ’Ave ing by Plutarch, and 
Tactile by Clemens Alexandrinus, with which last the 
variations of some MSS. of Strabo correspond. In con- 
sequence of a confusion between the Greek and Eastern 
mythologies, Nan.-ea has been identified with Artemis 
and Aphrodite, the probability being that she corre- 
sponds with the Tauric or Ephesian Artemis, who was 
invested with the attributes of Aphrodite, and represent- 
ed the productive power of nature. In this case some 
weight may be allowed to the conjecture that “ the de- 
sire of women” mentioned in Dan. xi, 37 is the same 
as the goddess Namea. “This female deity,” Stuart 
remarks, “ under different names, was worshipped in 
Africa, Syria, Phoenicia, Cyprus, Greece, Rome, Babylo- 
nia, Persia, and other countries. The Mylitta ( = Heb. 
n'lVra, generatrix) of the East was the Venus of the 
West, the Neith of Egypt, the Astarte of the Syrians, 
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the Anais or Anaitis of the Armenians, all uniting in 
the worship of the power which represented maternal 
productiveness. . . . Antiochus, it seems, paid little or 
no regard to this idol” ( Commentary on Dan . ad loe.). 
In 2 Macc. ix, 1, 2, there appears to be a different ac- 
count of the same sacrilegious attempt of Antiochus; 
but the scene of the event is there placed at Persepolis, 
“ the city of the Persians,” where there might well have 
been a temple to the national deity. But Grimm con- 
siders it far more probable that it was an Elymajan tem- 
ple which excited the cupidity of the king. Sec Ge- 
scnius, ,/esaia, iii, 337, and Grimm’s Commentur in the 
Kurzgef llamlb. ad loc, — Smith. 

Nance, John, an Anglican clergyman, flourished 
in the early part of this century, lie was educated at 
Oxford, and became fellow of Worcester College, lie 
then took holy orders, and was made rector of Old Rom- 
ney. Later he became master of the grammar-school at 
Ashford, Kent. He died after 1816. lie published Ser- 
mons on various subjects (1807, 8vo) : — .1 Letter from a 
Country Clergyman to his Parishioners, on the A rguments 
and Practices of some of the Modem Dissenters (1800, 
8vo ) : — A n A ddress to the Members of the Church of 
England (181 1,8vo). See Diet, of Living A uthors, s. v. 

Nandi is in Hindu mythology the name of a white 
bull, regarded as the vehicle of Siva (q.v.). 

Nanian Manuscript (Coi>kx Naxiaxus, desig- 
nated as r of the (iospels, now in the Library of St. 
Mark, Venice, where it is numbered I, viii), so called 
from a former possessor, is an uncial codex of the 9th 
or 10th century, containing the four Gospels, carefully 
and luxuriously written in two columns of twenty-one 
lines each on a 4to page, with ornaments in gold and 
colors. It has the Euscbian canons in the margin. It 
accords with the Alexandrine recension. Milliter first 
sent some extracts from it to Birch, who used them for 
his edition. Tischendorf collated the MS. in 1843, and 
Tregellcs in 1846, and they compared their work for 
mutual correction at Lcipsie. — Scrivener, Jntrod. p. 117; 
Tregellcs, in Horne’s Introd. iv, 202. See Manuscripts, 
Biblical. 
s 
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Nanini, Giovanni - Maria, an Italian composer, 
was born about 1510 at Vallerano. He studied har- 
mony in the school of Goudimcl with Palestrina. From 
1571 to 1575 lie performed the duties of chapel-master 
in the church of Sainte Mary, and in 1577 lie entered 
the college of singers in the pontifical chapel. He was 
director of a school in composition, which was the first 
of its kind established at Rome by an Italian. Accord- 
ing to M. I'etis, this master is to be regarded as one of 
the most learned men of the Roman school, and his pro- 
ductions deserve to be placed immediately after those of 
Palestrina. Several of his motets are still sung, among 
others at Christmas matins a Hodie nobis calorum rex, 
which is truly beautifid. He died at Rome March 


11, 1G07. He published, Motetti (Venice, 1578, 4to, 2 
books) : — Madrigali a cinque voci (ibid. 1579-1586, 4 
vols. 4to, 4 books ): — Canzonette a tre voci (ibid. 1587, 
4to). Many fragments of his scattered through several 
collections are still known ; and in manuscript there 
are fugues, litanies, masses, psalms, and a treatise on 
counterpoint. 1 1 is younger brother, Giovanni-Bernardi- 
no, was also chapel-master at Rome. He was among 
the first to abandon the old style for new music with or- 
gan accompaniment. To him we also owe, Madrigali 
(Venice and Rome, 1598-1 G12, 3 parts, 4to) : — .1 fated a 
(Rome, 1GUS-1618, 4 parts, 4to ):— Salmi (ibid. 1620, 4to). 
See Hoefcr, Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Nanni di Bacoio Birao, a Florentine sculptor and 
architect, lived in the first part of the 16th century. 1 le 
studied sculpture under Raffaelle de Montelupe, and pro- 
duced the statue of pope Clement VII in the Minerva at 
Rome, and a good copy of Michael Angelo’s Piety, which 
he executed, it is said, under his direction for the church 
of the Madonna dell’ Anima. After having studied ar- 
chitecture under Lorenzetto, he was employed upon St. 
Peter’s Church by Antonio de San-Gallo. It is known 
that Michael Angelo, succeeding San-Gallo, commenced 
by destroying all that his predecessor had done, dis- 
charging all those who had worked under his orders. 
Hence the hatred that Nanni bore to the prince of the 
Florentine school. De Quincey says, “ Nanni has left 
no work of his own to assure him a distinguished place 
among the architects of his time, and perhaps he 
would have ill deserved one in the history of architect- 
ure if his rival, whom he twice overreached by in- 
trigue, had not given him a kind of celebrity.” Michael 
Angelo having been commissioned to restore the bridge 
Santa-Maria over the Tiber, Nanni took the work from 
him, and accomplished it so that at the first inundation 
the bridge was carried away. Afterwards he succeeded 
in joining Michael Angelo in the work upon St. Peter’s. 
Michael Angelo protested with his usual vivacity, and 
proved the ignorance of Nanni, who, says Vasari, was 
dismissed under disgrace. Several considerable edifices 
of Rome have been built after his designs, particularly 
the palaces Ricci and Salirati. See Hoefcr, Xouv. Biog, 
Generate, s. v. 

Nanni, Girolamo, a Roman painter of religious 
subjects, called “ 11 Poco e liuono ,” flourished about 
1613. His talents were ordinary, and he deserves 
little notice, except for his studious disposition and 
slowness bf execution. lie was employed by Sixtus 
X in several considerable works, and whenever re- 
quested by the director to hasten operations, he al- 
ways answered “poco e buono” (little and good), 
which expression gained him his surname. There 
are a numl>cr of his pictures at Rome, among which 
are the Annunciation in the church of the Madonna 
dell’ Anima, ami two subjects from the life of St. 
Bonavcntnra in St. Bartolomeo dell’ Isola. See 
Spooner, Biog. Did. of the Fine A rts, ii, 607. 

Nanok or Nannuk, the founder of the sect of 
the Seikhs, which has now grown into a powerful 
nation, was originally a Hindu of the Klietore caste, 
and was born, in 1469, at Talawandy (now called 
Rhaypore), a small village of Lahore, Hindustan. 
He is said to have travelled through most of the coun- 
tries in India, and even into Persia and Arabia, preach- 
ing his doctrines in peace, and preserving an unaffected 
meekness and simplicity of manners, lie died at Rawn, 
a village to the north of Lahore, in 1539. The unity, 
omniscience, and omnipotence of God were some of the 
principal tenets taught by Nanok. Not less than 100,000 
persons in different countries adopted the tenets of Na- 
nok before his decease, and considered him as their gu- 
ru, or religious guide. See Skikiis. 

Nantes, Council of. Two important ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblages were held in the city of Nantes, f ranco, 
besides t hose of the 11 nguenots (q. v.). The first Church 
council was held about the year 1127, under the count 
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Conon ; Hildehert, archbishop of Tours, presiding. It 1 
was ruled that children by an incestuous marriage should 
have no share in the succession of their parents; and 
that the children of priests should not receive holy orders 
except they should first have taken monastic vows. 
Anathema was pronounced against those who plundered 
shipwrecked property {Cone. tom. x, p. 918). A sec- 
ond Church council was held there in 1264; Vincent, 
archbishop of Tours, presiding. Nine canons were pub- 
lished. The most important (2) forbids the number of 
monks in any priory or abbey to be diminished; (5) 
forbids to set more than two dishes before the bishop 
in visitation, and orders that if more have been prepared 
they shall be given to the poor; (6) forbids pluralities; 
(7) forbids, under pain of excommunication, to demand 
toll of the clergy {Cone. tom. xi, p.,826). See Landon, 
Manual of Eccles. Councils , s. v. 

Nantes, Edict of, is the name of a famous de- 
cree published by Henry IV of France, April 13, 1598, 
guaranteeing to his Protestant subjects the liberty of 
serving God according to the dictates of their conscience, 
and security for the enjoyment of their civil rights and 
privileges. The decree had been made necessary by 
many causes, the most important of which was Henry’s 
own defection from the Protestant faith, and probable 
consequent alliance with the Romanists against those he 
once loved. See Huguenots. There can be no doubt 
that Henry IV simply left the Protestant fold to secure 
the protection of Rome and its allies for his throne and 
realm. His own political actions after apostasy reveal 
such a cause. (See, however, for a defense of this king’s 
apostasy, Jervis, Hist, of the Church of France , i, 199 
sq.) Once a Romanist, he determined for the sake of 
pleasing the papal host to do all in his power to weaken 
the Huguenots, and thus indirectly largely assisted their 
persecution. Yet though Henry had quitted the Prot- 
estants in order to strengthen himself, he had still to 
learn that a great source of trouble and perplexity would 
come to him from those he had considered too weak to 
be worth his friendship or attention even. When sud- 
denly forced to declare war against Spain, Henry found 
himself deprived of the support and aid of some of his 
most valuable citizens. They were Protestants, and after 
1594, when the truce for hostilities had expired, and no 
guarantee as to their future had been granted them, they 
had declared themselves “a state within the state.” 
They would only hold their own strongholds, and re- 
fused to take up arras in defence of a realm that failed to 
afford them the protection to which their citizenship en- 
titled them. Even Romanists saw the folly of the king’s 
course, and propositions were finally made to renew the 
edict of 1577, or, what is the same, the Edict of Nantes 
(1591), which had never yet taken effect because of the 
opposition of Parliament. The Reformed demanded 
more. In 1597 a meeting was called at Loudun to 
effect a reconciliation. It failed to bring about the 
much-desired result. Another meeting was called at 
Vendome, but it also failed; for the Protestants feared 
the direct influence of the court, which was in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and the meeting was adjourned to Sau- 
mur. By the close of 1597, however, the different par- 
ties came to an understanding. France had been suc- 
cessful. Spain was in favor of peace, and in the hour 
of prosperity Henry was inclined to grant favors. The 
result was an agreement for the edict; and on the same 
day on which the peace with Spain was settled by the 
signature of the king, the edict obtained the king’s ap- 
proval and hand and seal (May 2, 1598). It was in re- 
ality a new confirmation of former treaties between the 
French government and the Huguenots, by which all 
verdicts against them were erased from the rolls of the 
courts, and their unlimited liberty of conscience was rec- 
ognised. The preamble to this most important docu- 
ment, the Magna Charta of Protestant liberty in France, 
specifies, curiously enough, as the royal motive for issu- 
ing it, the necessity of completely and securely re-es- 
tablishing the Catholic religion in those localities where 


it had been abolished during the late troubles ; viz. 
Bearn, La Rochelle, Nismes, Montauban, etc. “Now 
that it had pleased God to grant repose to the kingdom 
from the destruction of civil war, the king felt it his 
duty to make provisions for the public worship and ser- 
vice of God among all classes of his subjects; and if it 
was impossible at present that all could be brought to 
agree in one and the same external form of worship, at all 
events there might be uniformity of spirit and purpose; 
and such regulations might be adopted as should obviate 
all danger of public disturbance or collision. According- 
ly he had determined to enact and promulgate a law on 
this subject — universal, distinct, positive, and absolute 
— a perpetual and irrevocable edict; and he prayed God 
that his subjects might be led to accept it, as the surest 
guarantee of their union and tranquillity, and of the re- 
establishment of the French empire in its ancient power 
and splendor.” Then follow the enacting clauses, com- 
prised in ninety-two articles. Those who professed the 
“ so-called Reformed religion” were to enjoy henceforth 
full and complete liberty of conscience, and the free ex- 
ercise of their public worship throughout the realm of 
France, though not without certain restrictions. All 
seigneurs possessing the right of “ haute justice” might 
assemble for worship with their families, their tenants, 
and others they chose to invite; landowners of a lower 
grade were not to hold meetings consisting of more than 
thirty persons. Huguenots were to be freely admitted 
to all colleges, schools, and hospitals; they might found, 
endow, and maintain educational and charitable insti- 
tutions; and their religious books might be published 
in all places where their worship was authorized. They 
were to be eligible to all public employments on equal 
terms with Catholics, and on accepting office were not 
to be bound to take any oaths, or to attend any cere- 
monies repulsive to their conscience. A new court, 
called the “ Chambre de 1’lSdit,” was instituted in the 
Parliament of Paris, composed of a president and six- 
teen councillors, of whom one, or two at the most, were 
to be Protestants. Other similar courts were estab- 
lished in Guienne, Languedoc, and Dauphine. These 
were to take cognizance of all cases arising between 
Protestants and Catholics. Besides the privilege grant- 
ed to the holders of fiefs, the Reformed worship was le- 
galized in one town or village in every bailage through- 
out France. In certain specified places, however, it was 
altogether prohibited : at the court or residence of the 
sovereign for the time being; at Paris, and within a 
radius of five leagues round the capital; and in all mil- 
itary camps, with the exception of the personal quar- 
ters of a Protestant general. It was also excluded from 
Rheims, Dijon, Soissons, Beauvais, Sens, Nantes, Join- 
villc, and other towns, in virtue of separate arrange- 
ments made by Henry with the local nobles. The 
Huguenots were enjoined to show outward respect to 
the Catholic religion, to observe its liolydays, and to 
pay tithes to the clergy. They were to desist from all 
political negotiations and cabals, both within and be- 
yond the realm ; their provincial assemblies were to be 
forthwith dissolved; and the king engaged to license 
the holding of a representative synod once in three years, 
with the privilege of addressing the crown on the con- 
dition of the Reformed body, and petitioning for redress 
of grievances. There were, in addition, fifty secret arti- 
cles which did not appear on the face of the edict. By 
one of these the king confirmed the Huguenots in pos- 
session (for eight years) of all the cautionary towns 
which had been granted to them by the treaty of 1577. 
Several of these were places of considerable strength, 
and importance; including La Rochelle, Montauban, 
Nismes, Montpellier, Grenoble, Lectoure, Niort, etc. 
The expense of maintaining the Huguenot garrisons 
was to be defrayed by a royal grant of 80,000 crowns 
per annum. From this period the Reformers or Hugue- 
nots (who then counted 760 churches) had a legal ex- 
istence in France, but gradually their political strength 
was crushed by the mighty despotism of Richelieu — 
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who, however, never dreamed of interfering with their 
liberty of worship. Neither did his successors, Maza- 
rin and Colbert. The edict had indeed been confirmed 
by Louis XIII in 1(510, and by Louis XIV in 1652; but 
under the influence of a “ penitence” as corrupt and sen- 
sual as the sins which occasioned it, this same Louis 
XIV, after a series of detestable dragonnades (q. v.), 
signed a decree for the revocation of the edict, October 
is. 1085, at the instigation, it is generally believed, of 
the Jesuits and their willing handmaid, Madame de 
Maintenon, the mistress of the king. Although its 
provisions had, in fact, long been repealed by various 
ordinances forbidding the profession of the Reformed 
faith under severe penalties, the act of revocation was 
the death-knell of the Huguenots. It authorized the 
destruction of all Protestant churches, and prohibited all 
public and private worship; it banished all Protestant 
pastors from France; demanded the closing of all Prot- 
estant schools, and parents were forbidden to instruct 
their children in the Reformed faith, hut enjoined to 
bring them up in the Roman Catholic religion. If any 
persons were detected in the act of attempting to escape 
from France, men were condemned to the galleys for 
life, and women were imprisoned for life. Such were 
some of the inhuman provisions of the edict of Revoca- 
tion. The result of this despotic act was that, rather 
than conform to the established religion, 400,000 Prot- 
estants — among them the most industrious, the most 
intelligent, and the most religious of the nation — quit- 
ted France, and took refuge in Great Britain, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, and America. The loss to France 
was immense ; the gain to other countries, no less. Com- 
posed largely of merchants, manufacturers, and skilled 
artisans, they carried with them their knowledge, taste, 
and aptitude for business. From them England, in par- 
ticular, learned the art of manufacturing silk, crystal 
glasses, and the more delicate kinds of jewelry. Many 
besides these, whom the vigilance of their enemies 
guarded so closely as to prevent their flight, were ex- 
posed to the brutal rage of the soldiery, and assaulted 
by every barbarous form of persecution that might tend 
to subdue their courage, and thus engage them to a 
feigned and external profession of popery. See Mich- 
elet, Louis XIV et la Revocation tie C Edit de X antes, p. 
284 sq.; Benoit, Hist, de VEdit de X antes (1693), iii. 127 
sq. ; Ranke, FranzOs. Reach, vol. ii; Mornoy, Memo ires 
et Correspondence (Par. 1821), vol. v ; Wcssenberg, Cesch. 
d. Kirchenrersammlungen . iv, 277, 280, 281; Socbohm, 
Protest. Revol. p. 267 ; Edinb. Rev. Ixxx, 68 sq. ; Smiles, 
1 list, of the Huguenots, and his Huguenots after the Rev- 
ocation , p. 1-19, 24, 44, 45, 78; Weiss, Hist, des Refu- 
gies, p. 1 sq.; Bray, Revolt in the Cerennes, p. 4 -7, 13, 19, 
*49 sq., 214, 313; Smedley, Hist, of the Ref Church in 
France, iii, 42, 44 sq., 92, 231 ; De Felice, Hist, of I 'rot. 
in France, bk, i, pt. xviii, xx ; bk. iv, eh. xvii ; and other 
works referred to under 1 1 t o t knots. 

Nanteuil, Cici.kstix, a French artist noted for his 
contributions to sacred art. was born at Rome in 1813. 
lie studied under Langlois and Ingres, and exhibited 
his first work, a Roly Family, in 1833, followed by .1 
Jieggar (1834), and Christ Healing the Rick (1837) ; but 
he was mainly employed as a lithographer, and in the 
course of about thirty years executed more than 2000 
vignettes for literary and musical publications. Among 
liis more recent paintings are, The Temptation (1851) : — 
The Vine (1853): — Souvenirs of the Past and The Kiss 
of Judas (1858), the latter alter Van Dyck, of which 
he also produced an admirable engraving, lie died at 
Paris in 1873. 

Na'omi (lleb. Xoomi', *”2^2, mg delight ; Sept. 
’Soopptiv, v. r. Nwe/iii', \ot/i/4t<r, Soe/tpii, Noo/ipti, 
NwfpKi', Suitpptiv; Vnlg. Xnemi), a woman of Beth- 
lehem in the days of the early judges; wife of Elime- 
leeli, mother of Mahlon and Chilion, and mother-in-law 
of Ruth (Ruth i, 2, etc. ; ii,l,ete. ; iii, 1 ; iv, 3, etc.). B.C. 
cir. 1363. The significance of her name contributes to 


the point of the paronomasia in i, 20, 21, though the 
passage contains also a play on the mere sound of the 
name, “ Call me not Naomi (pleasant), call me Mara 
(bitter) : . . . why then call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord 
hath testified ( andh , !"t:“) against me?” See Ruth. 

Naos (vaoc, the Greek technical name for a temple) 
is used to designate the body of the church. See Nave. 
The earlier Christians were averse to using this word 
with reference to their worship, on aceount of the use 
of it by the heathen. It was their boast that they had 
neither temples nor altars. But this is to be understood 
only relatively, by way of distinction between Jewish 
and heathen rites. When the danger of sympathizing 
either with Judaism or heathen idolatry had ceased, 
and a suspicion of such union could not be supposed 
to exist, Christians felt less hesitation in calling their 
churches temples, especially as this was the name ren- 
dered familiar to them by the Old- Testament .Script- 
ures. The words vaoQ and templum are of frequent oc- 
currence in the writings of Lactantius, Ambrose, Euse- 
bius, ami Chrysostom, and the phraseology was common 
in the 4th century. — Farrar, Eccles. I)ict. s. v. ; Neale, 
Hist. East. Ch. Introd. (see Index in vol. ii); Coleman, 
Christian Antiquities (see Index); Walcott, Racred A r- 
chceology , s. v. 

Na'phish ( 1 1 eb. Xaph ish ', — * 2 2 , refresher; Sept. 
Xa0f£ ; Vulg. Xaph is), the eleventh named of the 
twelve sons of Ishmael, patriarch and prince among the 
Ishmaelites (Gen.xxv, 15; Chron.i,31). B.C. post 1077. 
In 1 Chron. v, 19 (Sept. Xatparaioi, A.V. “Nephesh”) the 
name of the ancestor is given to the tribe descended from 
him, who are classed among the llagarites (q.v.), defeat- 
ed by the trausjordanic tribes on their settlement in Ca- 
naan. “Naphish, in the three passages in which the 
name occurs, is grouped with Jetur. Jotur was unques- 
tionably identical with the Greek Iturica and modern 
Jeditr; a small province situated at the eastern base of 
IIrrmon,and bordering on Damascus and Bashan. Jetur 
and Naphish were allies, and apparently dwelt together. 
The Israelites took from them 50,000 camels, 250,000 
sheep, and 2000 asses. They were manifestly a pasto- 
ral people, like the great modern tribes of the Anizch. 
some of which have flocks and herds equally numerous. 
Then, having conquered the people and captured their 
cattle, we are told that ‘the children of the half-tribe 
of Mauasseli dwelt in the land: they increased from Ra- 
sh an unto Jiaal-IIermon, and Senir, and unto Mount 
Pennon.' From this it may he concluded that the peo- 
ple of Naphish had a settled home situated between the 
range of llermon and Bashan — that is, along the eastern 
declivities of the mountains” (Kitto). “They have 
not been identified with any Arabian tribe; but identifi- 
cations with Ishmaelitish tribes are often difficult. The 
difficulty in question arises from intermarriages with 
Keturahites and Joktauites, from the influence of Mo- 
hammedan history, and from our ignorance respecting 
many of the tribes, and the towns and districts, of Ara- 
bia. If the Ilaga rein s went southwards, into the prov- 
ince of llejr. after their defeat, Naphish may have gone 
with them, and traces of his name should in this ease 
be looked for in that obscure province of Arabia” 
(Smith). 'They doubtless became afterwards amalga- 
mated with the Ishmaelitish clans, and so lost to late 
history. See Akaiua. 

Naph'isi (N aepari v. r. 'SaQtioii ; Vulg. Xasissin), 
one of the Temple servants whose “sons" returned from 
the exile (1 Esdr. v, 31); evidently the Nkciiisiiksim 
(q. v.) or Nkimusim of the lleb. texts (Nell, vii, 52; 
Ezra ii, 50). 

Naph'tali (lleb. Xaph tali', ‘“2rE2, my wrestling, 
see Gen.xxx,8; Sept. Nf^SnXt, but fourteen times Xtip- 
5a\u. as Gen. xxx,8; eight times N KpSaXtiy. as Gen. 
xxxv, 25; once 'SnpSa\ip,ns 1 Kings iv, 15; N. T. and 
.Josephus, 'St<p^a\iip ; Vulg. O. T. Xephthali ; but some- 
times Xephtali, as Gen. xxx, 8; N, T. Xephthalim ; 
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Auth. Vcr. N.T. “Nephthalim”), the fifth son of Jacob, 
and his second by Bilhah, Rachel's handmaid, bom B.C. 
1015, in Padan-Aram. (In the following account of 
this patriarch and the tribe descended from him we 
employ in part the statements in Kitto’s and Smith's 
Dictionaries .) At his birth, the origin of the name is 
thus explained (Gen. xxx, 8) : “And Rachel said, With 
wrestlings of God have I wrestled ” (0*'Jn?N “’b 1 Ft E 3 
“'FlbriES, i. e. according to the Hebrew idiom, “im- 
mense wrestlings;” dpi]\iwr}TOQ olov, tl as if irresistible,” 
is the explanation of the name given by Josephus, Ant. 
i, 19, 8) “with mj r sister; and I have prevailed; and she 
called his name Naphtali .” Both the Septuagint and 
Latin versions mistake the meaning and spoil the force 
of this passage (Gen. xxx, 8). Onkelos and the Syriac 
version represent Rachel as having entreated God by 
prayer, and this seems to be the correct idea (see Ka- 
lisch, ad loc.). By his birth Naphtali was thus allied 
to Dan (Gen. xxxv, 25) : and he also belonged to the 
same portion of the family as Ephraim and Benjamin, 
the sons of Rachel ; but, as we shall see, these connec- 
tions appear to have been only imperfectly maintained 
by the tribe descended from him. At the migration to 
Egypt four sons are attributed to Naphtali (Gen. xlvi, 
24 ; Exod. i, 4 ; 1 Chron. vii, 18). Of the individual 
patriarch not a single trait is given in the Bible, as up 
to the time of Jacob’s blessing the twelve patriarchs 
his name is only mentioned in two public lists (Gen. 
xxxv, 25; xlvi, 24) ; but in the Jewish traditions he is 
celebrated for his powers as a swift runner, and he is 
named as one of the five who were chosen by Joseph 
to represent the family before Pharaoh ( Targ . Pseudojon. 
on Gen. 1, 13 and xlvii, 2). In the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs Naphtali dies in his one hundred and 
thirty-second year, in the seventh month, on the fourth 
day of the mouth. That work explains his name as given 
“because Rachel had dealt deceitfully” (tv tt avovpyia 
hr oiijat). It also gives the genealogy of his mother: 
“Balia (Bilhah), the daughter of Routhaios, the brother 
of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was born the same day 
with Rachel. Routhaios was a Chaldsean of the kin- 
dred of Abraham, who, being taken captive, was bought 
as a slave by Laban. Laban gave him his maid Aina 
or Eva to wife, by whom he had Zelipha (Zilpah) — so 
called from the place in which he had been captive — 
and Balia” (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. V. T. p. 659, 
etc.). 

NAPHTALI, Tribe of. The blessing pronounced 
by Jacob upon Naphtali was very short; but the lan- 
guage is obscure, and its interpretation has occasioned 
considerable controversy. In the English version it 
reads thus, “Naphtali is a hind let loose; he giveth 
goodly words” (Gen. xlix, 21). The Septuagint trans- 
lates the first clause, Nt^aXa a rt\t\og dvtiutvov, 
“Naphtali is a wide-spread tree.” The translators 
must either have had before them or they must have 
iuvented a different pointing of the Hebrew text (Fb-'X 
instead of PIP^X. The former, equivalent to b-'X or 
■p5X, signifies “a strong tree,” arbor rohnsta; but es- 
pecially an “ oak ” or “ terebinth.” Gesenius, Thesau- 
rus, p. 47). The second clause is made to correspond, 
t7riSiSovi; tv T<f} yevvripan KaXXoc, “putting forth in 
its fruit beauty,” or “ giving forth goodly boughs.” 
Here the pointing must have been different from the 
Masoretic. Instead of n'SX, “words,” they read 
shoots” or “leaves.” This view has been sub- 
stantially adopted by Bochart and many modern com- 
mentators. Bochart examines the text minutely, and 
translates, “ Nephthali est lit arbor surculosa, edens 
ramos pnlchritudinis,” id est, “egregios et speciosos” i 
(Opera, ii, 895 sq. ; comp. Stanley, S. and P. p. 355). 
The translation of this difficult passage given by Ewald 
(Geschichte, ii, 380), 

“ Naphtali is a towering Terebinth ; 

He hath a goodly crest," 


gives it an allusion at once to the situation of the tribe 
at the very apex of the country, to the heroes who 
towered at the head of the tribe, and to the lofty moun- 
tains on whose summits their castles, then as now, were 
perched. The onl} r reasons for the change are that it 
gives a better sense, and it seems to accord more with 
Moses’s blessing in Deut. xxxiii, 23. The great fruit- 
fulness of the tribe would thus be indicated, and the 
nature of the country they were to occupy. This 
translation, however, is opposed to the Masoretic text, 
and to the interpretations of the best Jewish writers 
I (Bochart, Lc.). The present reading, too, when thought- 
fully considered, is as appropriate as the other. This, 
like the other blessings of the patriarch, was intended 
to shadow forth under poetic imagery the future char- 
acter and history of the tribe. “ Naphtali is a hind let 
loose,” or “a graceful hind” — timid and distrustful of its 
own powers, swift of foot to elude its enemies; but 
when brought to bay fierce and strong to defend its 
life. These were the qualities shown by Naphtali. 
They left several of their cities in the hands of the 
Canaanites (Judg. i, 33) ; they had not confidence to 
fight alone, but when assailed they made a noble de- 
fence (Judg. v, 18), and united with others in pursuit 
of a fljdng foe (vi, 35). Their want of self-confidence 
was chiefly shown in the case of Barak ; and then, too, 
they displayed in the end heroic devotion and un- 
wearied alacrity. “ lie (that is, Naphtali ; the masc. 
■jpjn proves this) giveth goodly words.” The tribe 
was to be famous for the beauty of its language. It 
probably possessed poets and writers whose names 
have not come down to us. We have one noble ode 
ascribed in part at least to a Naphtalite (Judg. v, 1. 
See Kalisch, On Gen. xlix, 21). 

During the sojourn in Egypt Naphtali increased with 
wonderful rapidity. Four sons went down with their 
father and Jacob ; and at the exodus the adult males 
numbered 53,400 (Numb, i, 43). It thus held exactly 
the middle position in the nation, having five above it 
in numbers, and six below. But when the borders of 
the Promised Land were reached its numbers were 
reduced to 45,400, with four only below it in the scale, 
one of the four being Ephraim (Numb, xxvi, 48-50; 
comp. 37). The leader of the tribe at Sinai was Ahira 
ben-Enan (Numb, ii, 29); and at Shiloh, Pedahel ben- 
Ammilnid (xxxiv, 28). Among the spies its represen- 
tative was Nahbi ben-Vopbsi (xiii, 14). 

During the march through the wilderness Naphtali 
occupied a position on the north of the sacred tent 
with Dan, and also with another tribe, which, though 
not originally so intimately connected, became after- 
wards his immediate neighbor — Asher (Numb, ii, 25- 
31). The three formed the “camp of Dan,” and their 
common standard, according to the Jewdsh traditions, 
w T as a serpent or basilisk, with the motto, “ Return, O 
Jehovah, unto the many thousands of Israel” (Targ. 
Pseudojon. on Numb, ii, 25). 

Jacob’s blessing had special reference to the char- 
acter and achievements of the tribe ; that of Moses to 
the nature of their territory — “ 0 Naphtali, satisfied 
with favor, and full with the blessing of the Lord: pos- 
sess thou the west and the south" (Deut. xxx, 23). A 
more literal and more accurate rendering of the Hebrew 
would be, “ Naphtali, replete with favors, and full of 
the blessings of Jehovah ; possess thou the sea and 
Darom.” The word C"’, Yam, which in the A. V. is 
translated “west,” evidently means “the sea ;” that is, 
the Sea of Galilee, which lay in part within the terri- 
tory of Naphtali. The Hebrew term Din, Darom 
(“a circuit,” from the root "in = Arab. ddr , “to go 
round ;” see Gesenius, Thesaurus, s. v.), is most proba- 
bly a proper name equivalent to Galil (“a circuit”), or 
Galilee, the name given in Josli.xx, 7, xxi,82, and else- 
ivhere, to a district amid the mountains of Naphtali 
[see Galii.ee], of which Darom may have been the 
older appellation. “ The sea and Darom” would thus 
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signify the region by the Lake of Galilee and the 
mountains to the north of it. Both the Sept, and 
Vulgate render “the sea” (sec also the Chaldee 
rabbi Salomon, Boehart, Ainsworth, Montanus, and 
others). The possessions allotted to Naphtali are de- 
scribed in Josh, xix, 32-39. The lot of this tribe was 
not drawn till the last but one. The two portions then 
remaining unappropriated were the noble but remote 
district which lay between the strip of coast-land al- 
ready allotted to Asher and the upper part of the Jor- 
dan, and the little canton or corner, more central, but 
in every other respect far inferior, which projected from 
the territory of Judah into the country of the Philis- 
tines, and formed the “ marches” between those two 
never-tiring combatants. Naphtali chose the former 
of these, leaving the latter to the Danites, a large num- 
ber of whom shortly followed their relatives to their 
home in the more remote but undisturbed north, and 
thus testified to the wisdom of Naphtali's selection. 
The territory thus appropriated was enclosed on three 
sides by those of other tribes. It lay at the north- 
eastern angle of Palestine. On the east the tribe was 
bounded by the Jordan and the lakes of Merom and 
Galilee; on the south by Zebulun ; on the west by 
Asher ; and on the north apparently by the river 
Leontes. Ilammath was one of its cities, and it has 
been satisfactorily identified with the ruins around the 
warm springs a mile south of Tiberias. Consequently, 
to Naphtali belonged the whole western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. See Tkibe. Naphtali possessed a 
greater variety of soil, scenery, and climate than any 
of the other tribes. Its northern portions are the high- 
lands of Palestine. The sublime ravine of the Leontes 
separates its mountains from the chain of Lebanon, of 
which, however, they may be regarded as a prolonga- 
tion. The scenery is here rich and beautiful. The 
summit of the range is broad, presenting an expanse 
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of undulating table-land, ornamented with broad belts 
and irregular clumps of evergreen oak, and having here 
and there little upland plains, covered with verdure, 
and bordered with thickets of arbutus and hawthorn. 
In the centre of this park-like region lie the ruins of 
the sanctuary of the tribe, the northern city of refuge, 
Kedesh-Naphtali. The ridge rises gradually towards 
the south, and culminates at Safed, which has an ele- 
vation of nearly three thousand feet. Two other peaks, 
a few miles westward, are one thousand feet higher, 
and are the loftiest points in Western Palestine (sec 
Van de Velde, Memoir , p. 177). Oil the western brow 
of the ridge the tribes of Asher and Naphtali joined, 
the former having allotted to it the western slopes and 
narrow plain of Phoenicia (Josh, xix, 24-30). On the 
east the mountains of Naphtali break abruptly down 
in gray cliffs and wooded slopes into the rich valley of 
the Jordan. On the north brow of these slopes stands 
the massive castle of II unin, probably the ancient Betli- 
Rehob; and twelve miles south of it, commanding the 
waters of Merom, are the ruins of Kasyim, which may 
perhaps mark the site of the capital of the northern 
Canaanites — Ilazor. The Jordan valley, though soft, 
and in places marshy, is extremely fertile. I lore the 
people of Sidon established at an early period an agricul- 
tural colony to supply their city with grain and fruits. 
The region, or “circuit,” around Kedesh was anciently 
called Galil, a name subsequently extended to the whole 
of Northern Palestine; and as a large number of for- 
eigners settled among the mountains — descendants of 
the Canaanites, and others from Phoenicia and Syria 
— it was called “Galilee of the Gentiles.” See Gam- 
i.ke. According to Josephus (.4 nt. v, 1, 22), the eastern 
side of the tribe reached as far as Damascus; but of 
this— though not impossible in the early times of the 
nation amt before the rise of the Syrian monarchy — 
there is no indication in the Bible. The question was 
recently discussed in the Journal of Sacred and Classi- 
cal Philology by Thrupp and Tregellcs (Nos. for 1855, 
1.456), who both favor the idea of a much wider exten- 
sion in that direction than has usually been supposed; 
but their arguments have not sufficed to convince 
Ewald, who reviews them in his eighth Jahrbuch , and 
who very justly thinks that the statement of Josephus 
ought not to be pressed. The southern section of 
Naphtali was the garden of Palestine. The little plains 
along the shore of the Sea of Galilee, and the vales that 
run up into the mountains, are of unrivalled fertility. 
Josephus describes the plain on the shore of the lake, 
then called Gennesarct, as an earthly paradise, where 
the choicest fruits grew luxuriantly, and where eternal 
spring reigned. Ilis words are not much exagger- 
ated; for now r , though more a wilderness than a para- 
dise, its surpassing richness is apparent. The shore is 
lined with a wide border of oleander; behind this is 
a tangled thicket of the lote tree; and here and there 
are clumps of dwarf palms. The plain beyond, except 
the fe\v spots cultivated, is covered with gigantic this- 
tles (Josephus, IT «»-, iii, 10,8 ; Robinson, liib. lies, ii, 402). 
Thus Naphtali had a communication with the Sea of 
Galilee, the rich district, of the Ard el-Iluleh and the 
Merj Ayfin, and all the splendidly watered country 
about Banins and Ilasboyn, the springs of Jordan. But 
the capabilities of these plains and of the access to the 
lake, which at a later period raised Galilee and Gennes- 
arethto so high a pitch of crowded and busy prosperity, 
were not destined to be developed while they were in 
the keeping of the tribe of Naphtali. It was the 
mountainous country (“Mount Naphtali,” Josh, xx, 7), 
which formed the chief part of their inheritance, that 
impressed or brought out the qualities for which Naph- 
tali was remarkable at the one remarkable period of 
its history. This district, the modern Jielud-Hcsharah, 
or “land of good tidings,” comprises some of the most 
beautiful scenery and some of the most fertile soil in 
Palestine (Porter, p. 363), forests surpassing those of 
the renowned Carmel itself (Van de Velde, i, 293) ; as 
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rich in noble and ever-varying prospects as any coun- 
try in the world • (ii, 407). As it is thus described 
by one of the few travellers who have crossed its 
mountains and descended into its ravines, so it was 
at the time of the Christian sera — “the soil,” says 
Josephus ( War. iii, 3, 2), “ universally rich and produc- 
tive ; full of plantations of trees of all sorts ; so fertile 
as to invite the most slothful to cultivate it.” 


The following is a list of all the localities in the tribe, 


with their probable identification : 

Abel-beth-Maachah. 

Town. 

A Ml el-Karub. 

Abel-maim. 

do. 

(See Abel-beth-Maa- 

( CHAU. 

Adamah, or Adami. 

do. 

Damieh ? 

Ahlab. 

do. 

El-Jisli. 

Ajalon. 

do. 

Jalun. 

Arbel. 

do. 

See Betii-arbel. 

Azuoth-Tabor. 

do. 

[ Kurn-Hattin ] ? 

Baal -gad, or Baal-her-) 

■ do. 

(See CvEsakka -Philif- 

mou. j 

t pi- 

Beth-anath. 

do. 

Ainata. 

Beth-arbel. 

do. 

Irbid. 

Beth-shemesh. 

do. 

Mejdel esh-Shems. 

Csesarea-Ptailippi. 

do. 

L'anins. 

Capernaum. 

do. 

Tell- Hum ? 

Chiuuereth, or Cin-) 

(Town. 

[ Abu-Shusheh] ? 

nereth, or Ciuue-> - 
roth. J 

< Regiou.' 
(Lake. 

j- See Gennesareth. 

Chorazin. 

Town. 

Bir-Kerazeh ? 

Dalmanutha. 

do. 

Ain el-Baridehf 

Ban, or Ban-jaan. 

do. 

See Laisii. 

Edrei. 

do. 

Tell-Khuraibeh t 

En-hazor. 

do. 

[ Tcll-Uazur.-] 

Geuuesareth 

Plain. 

(NAY. shore of Lake 
( Tiberias. 

Gennesareth. 
Haramath, or Ham-') 

Lake. 

1 

Bahr-Tubariyeh. 

mou, or Haimnoth- 
dor. J 

► Town. 

Hammam f 

Haroseth. 

do. 

Tuleil Girsht 

Hazar-euan. 

do. 

[Hasbeya] ? 

Hazor. 

do. 

Hazur. 

Heleph. 

do. 

Beitliff 

Hermon. 

Mount. 

Jebel es-Sheikh . 

Ilorem. 

Town. 

Huraht 

Ilukkoth. 

do. 

Yakuk. 

Ijon. 

do. 

Tell-Dibbin ? 

Iron. 

do. 

Khurbet-Yarun. 

Jahueel. 

do. 

[El-Janneh] ? 

Jauoah. 

do. 

Kulat Hunint 

Kartan. 

do. 

[ El-Katanah ] ? 

Kedesh, or Kishion. 

do. 

Kades. 

Laish, or Leshem. 

do. 

Tell- Kadi t 

Lakum. 

do. 

/[Ruius E. of Tell-Ak- 
» bara] ? 

Magdala, or Migdal-el. 

do. 

El-MejdcL 

Nekeb. 

do. 

See Adami. 

Rakkath. 

do. 

See Hammatu. 

Hamah. 

do. 

Jlameh. 

Itehob. 

do. 

Deir Ritheib? 

Shepham. 

do. 

(See C.esarea-Puilip- 
( pi. 

Tiberias. 

do. 

Tubariyeh. 

Zaanaim, or Zaauium. 

do. 

[Ain Mellahah]? 

Zedad. 

do. 

[ Jedeida ] ? 

Ziddim, or Zer. 

do. 

llattin ? 

Ziphrou. 

do. 

[Kaukaba] ? 


Three of the towns of Naphtali were allotted to the 
Gershonite Levites : Kadesh (already called Ivedesh-in- 
Galilee), Hammoth-dor, and Kartan. Of these, the first 
was a city of refuge (Josh, xx, 7 ; xxi, 32). It should 
be noticed that in the list of fortified towns at Josh, 
xix, 35-38 only sixteen cities are enumerated (or but 
thirteen if we join as one the names not connected by 
the conjunction), whereas the sum calls for nineteen. 
The difference is probably to be made up by including 
such of those mentioned in the preceding verses as lay 
within the territory of the tribe and had walls. The 
enumeration, like the rest in this and the adjoining 
chapters, is not exhaustive (see Keil, ad loc.). 

Naphtali, on account of its position, was in a great 
measure isolated from the Israelitish kingdoms. Yet 
it had its share in those iucursions and molestations 
by the surrounding heathen which were the common 
lot of all the tribes (Judah perhaps alone excepted) 
during the first centuries after the conquest. One 
of these, apparently the severest struggle of all, fell 
with special violence on the north of the country, and 
the leader by whom the invasion was repelled — Barak 


of Kedesh-Naphtali — was the one great hero whom 
Naphtali is recorded to have produced. How gigantic 
were the efforts by which these heroic mountaineers saved 
their darling highlands from the swarms of Canaauites 
who followed Jabiu and Sisera, and how grand the po- 
sition which they achieved in the eyes of the whole 
nation, may be gathered from the narrative of the war 
in Judg. iv, aud still more from the expressions of the 
triumphal song in which Deborah, the prophetess of 
Ephraim, immortalized the victors aud branded their 
reluctant countrymen with everlasting infamy. Gile'ad 
and Reuben lingered beyond the Jordan among their 
flocks ; Dan and Asher preferred the luxurious calm of 
their hot lowlands to the free air and fierce strife of the 
mountains ; lssachar, with characteristic sluggishness 
seems to have moved slowly if he moved at all ; but 
Zebulun and Naphtali, on the summits of their native 
highlands, devoted themselves to death, even to an ex- 
travagant pitch of heroism and self-devotion (Judg. v, 
18): 

“Zebulnn are a people that threw away their lives even 
unto death— 

And Naphtali, on the high places of the field.” 

Naphtali was one of Solomon’s commissariat districts, 
under the charge of his son-in-law Ahimaaz ; who with 
his wife Basmath resided in his presidency, and doubt- 
less enlivened that remote and rural locality by a min- 
iature of the court of his august father-in-law held at 
Safed or Ivedesh, or wherever his residence may have 
been (L Kings iv, 15). Here he doubtless watched the 
progress of the unpromising new district presented to 
Solomon by Hiram — the twenty cities of Cabul, which 
seem to have been within the territory of Naphtali, 
perhaps the nucleus of the Galilee of later date. The 
ruler of the tribe (1^3) — a different dignity altogether 
from that of Ahimaaz — was, in the reign of David, 
Jerimoth ben-Azriel (1 Chron. xxvii, 19). In later 
times the Naphtalites appear to have resigned them- 
selves to the intercourse with the heathen which was 
the bane of the northern tribes in general, and of which 
there are already indications in Judg. i, 33; comp. Isa. 
ix, 1. The location by Jeroboam within their territory 
of the great sanctuary for the northern part of his king- 
dom must have given an impulse to their nationality, 
and for a time have revived the connection with their 
brethren nearer the centre. Nominally subject to Sa- 
maria, it was separated from it by the plain of Esdraelon, 
over which so often swept the devastating hordes of 
the “ Children of the East,” and the powerful armies of 
Syria. The usual route of the Syrian expeditions was 
along the east base of Hermon, and across the Jordan 
at Jacob’s bridge. The Naphtalites in their mountain 
fastnesses thus generally escaped their devastations. 
But whenever the enemy marched through the valley of 
Coele-Syria, then Naphtali bore the first brunt of the on- 
set. In the reigns of Baasha, king of Israel, and Asa, 
king of Judah, this tribe was the first to suffer from the 
invasion of Benhadad, king of Syria, who “sent the cap- 
tains of the hosts which he had against the cities of 
Israel, and smote all Cinnerotli, with all the land of 
Naphtali” (1 Kings xv, 20), especially “all its store 
cities” (2 Chron. xvi, 4). At length, in the reign of 
Vekah, king of Israel (cir. B.C. 730), Tiglath-pileser 
overran the whole of the north of Israel, swept off the 
population, and bore them away to Assyria (2 Kings 
xv, 29). It is perhaps worth while adding that Tobit 
belonged to Naphtali, for he tells us that “ in the time 
of Euemessar (or Shalmaneser), king of the Assyrians, 
he was led captive out of Thisbe, which is at the right 
hand of that city which is called Kedesh of Naphtali, 
in Galilee, above Aser that he came with his breth- 
ren to Nineveh, and that the Most High gave him 
grace and favor before Euemessar, who made him pur- 
veyor to the palace (Tobit i, 5; vii, 3). 

But though the history of the tribe of Naphtali ends 
here, and the name is not mentioned again except in 
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fhe well-known citation of Matthew (iv, 15), and the 
mystical references of Ezekiel (xlviii, 3, 4, 34) and of 
the writer of the Apocalypse (Rev. vii,6), yet under the 
title' of Galilee — apparently ail ancient name, though 
not brought prominently forward until the Christian 
sera— the district which they had formerly occupied 
was destined to become in every way far more impor- 
tant than it had ever before been. After the captivity 
the Israelites again settled largely in Xaphtali, and its 
southern section became the most densely populated 
district in Palestine. It became the principal scene 
also of our Lord’s public labors. After his brethren at 
Nazareth- rejected and sought to kill him, he “ came 
down” (Luke iv, 31) from the uplands and dwelt in 
“Capernaum, which is upon the sea-coast, in the bor- 
ders of Zabulon and Xeplithalim” (Matt, iv, 13). The 
new capital of Galilee had recently been built by An- 
tipas, and called after the emperor, Tiberias. Other 
towns — Magdala, Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsai- 
da — dotted the shore, which teemed with life and 
industry. Vast multitudes followed .Tesus wherever 
he went (Mark ii, 1—12 ; Matt, xiii, 1-23, etc.). The 
greater number of his beautiful parables were spoken 
here; and it was the scene of most of his miracles 
(Porter, Hand-book, p. 430, 431). Then the words of 
Isaiah were fulfilled as they are quoted and applied by 
Matthew (iv, 15, 1G) : “ The land of Zabulon, and the 
land of Xephthalim, the region of the sea [that is, of the 
Sea of Galilee; the same district called “the sea” in 
Dent, xxxiii, 23], Penea [the proper name of the coun- 
try beyond Jordan], Galilee of the Gentiles [called “ Da- 
rom” in Deut. xxxiii, 23] — the people which sat in 
darkness saw great light; and to them which sat in 
the region and shadow of death light is sprung up.” 
The details of this tribe’s history, as well as the account 
of its sufferings and heroic resistance during the cam- 
paign of Titus and Vespasian prior to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, arc given elsewhere. See Palestine. 

Naphtali is now almost a desert. A mournful silence 
reigns along the shores of the Sea of Galilee. There 
are still a few populous villages among the mountains; 
but Safet and Tiberias are the only places of any im- 
portance within the boundaries of the tribe, and they 
are fast falling to ruin. 

NAPII'TALI, Mount (‘'Sr.23 *lln, Sept, opog Xt<p- 
$a\ei, Vulg. Mans Xephta/i), the mountainous district 
which formed the main part of the inheritance of Naph- 
tali (Josh, xx, 7), answering to “Mount Ephraim” in 
the centre and “Mount Judah” in the south of Pales- 
tine. See Nathtali. 

Naphtliar (i d<p$ap, Vulg. Nephthar), the name 
given by Nehemiah, according to the account in the 
Apocrypha, to the substance (not the place, as the 
Vulg.) which after the return from Babylon was dis- 
covered in the dry pit where at the destruction of the 
Temple the sacred fire of the altar had been hidden (2 
Macc. i, 3G; comp, 19). The legend is a curious one; 
and it is plain, from the description of the substance — 
“ thick water,” which, being poured over the sacrifice 
and the wood, was kindled by the great heat of the sun, 
and then burned with an exceedingly bright and clear 
flame (ver. 32) — that it was cither t lie same as or closely 
allied to the naphtha of modern commerce ( petroleum ). 
The narrative is not at all extravagant in its terms, and 
is very probably grounded on some actual occurrence. 
The only difficulty it presents is the explanation given 
of the name: “Naphtliar, which is, being interpreted, 
cleansing” (tcaSaaiapog), and which has hitherto puz- 
zled all the interpreters. It is perhaps due to some 
mistake in copying. A list of conjectures will be found 
in Grimm (Ku.rr.gef Handb. ad loc.), and another in 
Poland's Diss. de ret. Ling. Pers. lxviii. The writer 
adds, “ But many men call it Xephi” The identity of 
the names with naphtha is obvious. The place from 
which this combustible water was taken was enclosed 
by the “ king of Persia” (Artaxerxcs Longimanus), and 


converted into a sanctuary (such seems to be the force 
of itpuv 7 Tottiv, ver. 34). In modem times it has been 
identified with the large well called by the Arabs Bir- 
evub, situated beneath Jerusalem, at the confluence of 
the valleys of Ividron and Ilinnom. This well, the Arab 
name of which may mean the well of Joab or of Job, 
and which is usually identified with En-rogel, is also 
known to the Frank Christians as the “ Well of Nehe- 
miah.” According to Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res. i. 332, 
note), the first trace of this name is in Quaresmius (Elu- 
cidatio , etc., ii, 270-4), who wrote in the early part of 
the 17th century (1G1G-25). lie calls it “the well of 
Nehemiah and of fire,” in words which seem to imply 
that such was at that time its recognised name : “ Cele- 
bris illc et nominatus puteus, Xehemiie et ignis appella- 
tus.” The valley which runs from it to the Dead Sea 
is called Wady en-Xar, “Valley of the Fire;” but no 
stress can be laid on this, as the name may have orig- 
inated the tradition. A description of the Bir-eyub is 
given by Williams ( Holy City , ii, 489-95), Barclay (City, 
etc,, p. 5 13-1 G), and by the careful Toblor (Umgibungen, 
etc., p. 50). At present it would be an equally unsuita- 
ble spot cither to store fire or to seek for naphtha. One 
thing is plain, that it cannot have been En-rogel (which 
was a living spring of water from the days of Joshua 
downwards), and a naphtha well also. — Smith. See 
Bitumen. 

Napli'tuhim (Ileb. Xaphtuhim ', E*nr23, prob. of 
Egyptian origin, but. of uncertain meaning [see be- 
low]; Sept. Gen. x, 13; "SupSaXip, 1 ( ’liron. 

i, 11, v. r. N t<p5iooi(ip, 'St<})$ovii[i ; Vulg. Xephtheim 
and Xephthuim ), a Ilamitic tribe of Mizraim’s descend- 
ants (Gen. x, 13; 1 Chron. x, 11). The plural form of 
the name seems to indicate a tribe sprung from Xaphteh. 
Jonathan ( Chald . Chron.) interprets it “X3ZC23E, Pen- 
taschccni, i. e. inhabitants of Pentaselnrnum, a city in 
Lower Egypt, twenty Roman miles from Pclnsium. 
Saadias renders it Curamanii. Bochart ( Phal . iv, 29) 
compares Xephthys, the name of an Egyptian goddess, 
sister and wife of Tvphon; which, according to Plu- 
tarch (De 1 side , c. 38), means rijg yijg rd ia\ara Kat 
■jrapupia, the ends of the earth or land, i. e. the sea-shore; 
and so the Coptic interprets Xaphtuhim. Michaelis 
(Spicileg. i, 2G8 sip) understands the name to belong to 
the desert between Egypt and Asia, near the Sirbonian 
lake, which the Egyptians call the exhalations of Tv- 
phon. See also Jablonsky, Opusc. i, 1G1 ; Schulthcss, 
Parodies, p. 152. But Miss F. Corbaux (“ Rephnim,” in 
the Journ. of Sac. Lit. 1851, p. 151) identities this tribe 
with the original Memphites, whose capital, “ the dwell- 
ing of Ptah,” Xa-Ptah, is contracted in Hebrew into 
Xaph (73). “If we may judge from their position in 
the list of the Mizraites, according to the Masorctic text 
(in the Sept, in Gen. x they follow the Ludim and pre- 
cede the Anarnim, ’Eriptntip), immediately after the 
Lchabim, who doubtless dwelt to the west of Egypt, 
and before the Pathrnsim, who inhabited that country, 
the Naphtuhim were probably settled at first, or at the 
time when Gen. x was written, either in Egypt or im- 
mediately to the west of it. In Coptic the city Marea 
and the neighboring territory, which probably corre- 
sponded to the older Mareotic nome, is called piphaiat 
or piphaiad, a name composed of the word phaiat or 
I phaiad, of unknown meaning, with the plural definite 
article pi prefixed. In hieroglyphics mention is made 
I of a nation or confederacy of tribes conquered l»y the 
Egyptians called ‘the Nine Bows,’ a name which Cham- 
I poliion read Xnphit. or, as we should write it, NA- 
PETU, ‘the hows,’ though he called them ‘the Nine 
Bows’ (or ‘ nine peoples,’ Brugseh, Geogr. Inschr. ii, 20). 
It seems, however, more reasonable to suppose that we 
should read (ix) PETIT, ‘the Nine Bows,’ literally. It 
is also doubtful whether the Coptic name of Marea con- 
tains the word ‘ bow,’ which is only found in the forms 
pite (S. masc.) and pint (M. fern, ‘a rainbow’); but it is 
possible that the second part of the former may have 
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been originally the same as the latter. It is notewor- 
thy that there should be two geographical names con- 
nected with the bow in hieroglyphics, the one of a 
country, MERU-PET, ‘ the island of the bow,’ probably 
MERGE, and the other of a nation or confederacy, ‘ the 
Nine Bows, and that in the list of the Hamites there 
should be two similar names, Phut and Naphtuhim, be- 
sides Cush, probably of like sense. No important histor- 
ical notice of the Nine Bows has been found in the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions: they are only spoken of in a general 
manner when the kings are said, in laudatory inscrip- 
tions, to have subdued great nations, such as the Ne- 
groes, or extensive countries, such as Kish, or Cush. 
Perhaps therefore this name is that of a confederacy or 
of a widely-spread nation, of which the members or 
tribes are spoken of separately in reeords of a more par- 
ticular character, treating of special conquests of the 
Pharaohs or enumerating their tributaries” (Smith). 
“It appears more probable, however, to identify the 
Naphtuhim with the city of Xaphctta or Nupata, the 
capital of an ancient Ethiopian kingdom, and one of 
the most splendid cities in Africa (Strabo, xvii, p. 820 ; 
Pliny, Hist. Nut. vi, 35; Ptolemy, iv, 7). Strabo states 
that Napata was the royal seat of queen Candace, a fact 
whieh may connect one of the most ancient tribes of the 
Old Testament with an incident in apostolic history 
(Acts viii, 27). The eity and its territory lay upon the 
southern frontier of Mizraim, at the great bend of the 
Nile in Soudan, and having the desert of Bahiuda on 
the south. The ruins of the eity on the banks of the 
river are extensive and splendid, consisting of pyra- 
mids, temples, sphinxes, and sculptures. The modern 
name is Meroe or Meraice ; though some geographers 
do not adopt this view (Ritter, Erdkunde, i, 591). The 
connection of this city with Egypt is shown by the 
character of its ruins. There is a temple of Osiris and 
another of Ammon ; and there is a necropolis on whose 
gateway Osiris is figured receiving gifts as the god of 
the lower world. Two lions of red granite of beautiful 
workmanship were found here, and brought to England 
by lord Prudhoe, afterwards duke of Northumberland. 
They are at present in the British Museum (Hoskins, 
Travels, p. 161, 288 ; Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 157 ; Ka- 
lisch, On Genesis, p. 2G5; Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Horn. 
Geog. ii, 896)” (Kitto). 

Napier, Lord John, of Merchiston, Scotland, cele- 
brated specially as a mathematician, but noted also as a 
religious writer, was born in 1550. He studied at the 
University of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, after which he 
travelled through France, Italy, and Germany. Upon 
his return home he applied himself especially to math- 
ematics, in which he secured a great and lasting repu- 
tation by his discovery of logarithms. He, however, 
also devoted some time to the study of theology. His 
work on the Revelation indicates the most acute in- 
vestigation. It is a most curious and learned work 
on the Apocalypse, and is entitled A plume Discovery 
of the whole Revelation of St. John, set down in two 
Treatises; whereunto are annexed certain Oracles of 
Sibylla (5th ed., corrected and amended, Edinb. 1645, 
4to). In the dedication he gives some advice to king 
James on religious matters, and on the propriety of ref- 
ormation in his own “house, family, and court.” It 
was translated into French, Dutch, and German. Na- 
pier was in a certain sense an adventist. He looked 
for an early consummation of the millennium. The 
date he believed to be about 1688. Napier died April 
3, 1617. See Life, Writings, and Inventions of John 
Napier, by the Earl of Buelian and Walter Minto (1787); 
Mark Napier, Memoirs of J. Napier (1834); Chambers, 
Biog. Diet, of Scotsmen, s. v. ; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 
ii, 2152 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A uihors, s. v. ; 
Westminster Re r. July, 1835. 

Napkin, the rendering in the A. V. of oovddptov, 
Vulg. sudarium in Luke xix, 20; John ii, 44; xx, 7; 
which, however, is rendered “handkerchief’ in Acts 


xix, 12, where it is associated with aprons, otpucivSia : 
they are classed together, inasmuch as they refer to 
objects of a very similar character. Both w r ords are of 
Latin origin : aovddpiov = sudarium, from sudo, “ to 
sweat” (the Lutheran translation preserves the reference 
to its etymology in its rendering, scliweisstuch) ; cn/u- 
kivSiov— semicinctium, i. e. “a half girdle,” Neither is 
much used by classical writers ; the sudarium is referred 
to as used for wiping the face (“ candido frontem sudario 
tergeret,” Quintil. vi, 3) or hands (“sudario manus ter- 
gens, quod in eollo liabebat,” Petron. infragm. Trugttr. 
cap. 67) ; and also as worn over the face for the purpose 
of concealment (Sueton, inXeron. eap. 48) : the word was 
introduced by the Romans into Palestine, where it was 
adopted by the Jews, in the form Xl'T'D, as — 

in Ruth iii, 15. The sudarium is noticed in the N.T. 
as a wrapper to fold up money (Luke xix, 20) — as a 
cloth bound about the head of a corpse (John xi, 44; 

xx, 7), being probably brought from the crown of the 
head under the chin — and, lastly, as an article of dress 
that could easily be removed (Acts xix, 12), probaltly a 
handkerchief worn on the head like the kejjieh of the 
Bedouin. The semicinctium is noticed by Martial, xiv, 
epigr. 153, and by Petron. in Satyr, eap. 94. The dis- 
tinction between the cinctus and the semicinctium con- 
sisted in its width (Isidor. Orig. xix, 33) : with regard 
to the character of the <upudv$tov, the only inference 
from the passage in which it occurs (Acts xix, 12) is 
that it was easily removed from the person, and proba- 
bly was worn next to the skin. According to Suidas, 
the distinction between the sudarium and the semicinc- 
tium was very small, for he explains the latter by the 
former, aipiKivSiov • (paKioXiov i) oovtiapiov, the Qaicio- 
\iov being a species of head-dress : llesychins likewise 
explains otpticivSiov by <paKto\iov. According to the 
scholiast (in Cod. Steph.), as quoted by Schleusner (Lex. 
s. v. oovddpiov ), the distinction between the two terms 
is that the sudarium was worn on the head, and the 
semicinctium used as a handkerchief. The difference 
was probably not in the shape, but in the use of the ar- 
ticle; we may conceive them to have been bands of 
linen of greater or less size, which might be adapted to 
many purposes, like the article now called lungi among 
the Arabs, which is applied sometimes as a girdle, at 
other times as a turban (Wellsted, Travels, i, 321). — 
Smith. See Apron; Handkerchief. 

Napkins are used in some Christian churches, e. g. 
in those of the Romish eommunion, in the ministration 
of the Lord’s Supper, and the eustom is elaimed to be 
of patristic or even apostolic origin. There is eertainly 
evidence that linen and silk cloths were used as far back 
as the 6th century to eover the eucharistic elements pre- 
vious to consecration and administration. Oftentimes 
their “ altar napkins,” as they were usually called, were 
richly adorned, and very costly. There is notice of 
such practice in the pontificate of Vitalienus, in the 7th 
century. The emperor Constantius, when visiting at 
Rome the ehurcli of St. Peter, presented a piece of gold- 
embroidered altar napkin : “ Super altare pallium auro 
textile” (In Vitaliam, 135, 15). In the 8th century 
pope Zacharias presented to the same altar a napkin of 
the same make, enriehed furthermore by precious jew- 
els, and ornamented with a representation of Christ’s 
nativity : “ Fecit vestem super altare beat! Petri ex 
anro textam, habentem nativitatem Domini Dei et Sal- 
vatoris Jesu Christi, ornavitque earn gemmis pretiosis” 
(Anast. In Zach. 219, 5). The expressions “in altari,” 
“ super altare,” to designate such altar-cloths, make it 
plain that they were not used like altar-cloths in our 
day, but were napkins used as we see linen used in the 
communion service in the churches of to-day. Priers 
thinks that these cloths served the double purpose of 
altar-cloths and napkins, covering both altar and the 
elements consecrated thereon. See Martigny, Did. des 
A ntiquites Chretiennes, p. 427 sq. 

Naples, an Italian province, deserves treatment 
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here as it was formerly an independent kingdom which, ' 
together with Sicily, constituted the territory known as 
the Two Sicilies, and, occupying the south end of the 
Italian peninsula, consisted of the continental territory 
of Naples and the insular dependency of Sicily. Ex- 
tending over an area of 412 square miles, it contained, 
in 1872, a population of 907,752 souls. The article 
Italy has already pointed out the part which this 
province lias played in the history of the booted land, 
yet it may not be inappropriate to add here a few sup- 
plementary notes, to afford our readers a better resume 
of the historical data of Naples. 

In ancient times this territory was divided into nu- 
merous petty states independent of each other, and its 
inhabitants were of various races. Many of the ancient 
Italian states arose from Greek colonies which had 
been founded previous to the 7th century 15.0. The 
ancient historical importance of Naples is attested by 
the splendor of its cities and the warlike renown of its 
population. On its conquest by the Homans, the great 
Neapolitan cities severally adopted the municipal, fed- 
erative, or colonist form of government, and gradually 
assimilated their laws and customs to those of their 
conquerors. After the downfall of the Western Empire 
Naples was seized by Odoacer, but soon afterwards 
(A.L). 190) it was subjected by the Goths, and in the 
following century by the Lombards, who established in 
it various independent duchies, as Benevento, Spolelo, 
Salerno, Gapua, etc. Most of these were overthrown 
by invading bands of Arabs, Saracens, and Byzantines. 
While the last were yet in power, Sergius (A.D. 875). 
then duke of Naples, is accounted to have been in secret 
and friendly intercourse with the Saracens, and after 
direct interference on the part of the pope, a church- 
man secured for a time control of the country. lie, how- 
ever, fell into the same unhallowed policy as Sergius, 
and gave the papacy much trouble. Finally, the whole 
country was subdued by the Normans in the 1 ltlv cen- 
tury. They subsequently erected Naples and Sicily 
into a kingdom, and established a new political, ecclesi- 
astical, and military system. To the Norman dynasty 
succeeded that, of the Ilohenstaufen, whose rule was 
marked by an immense intellectual and social advance- 
ment of the people; but the vindictive enmity with 
which the papal sec regarded this dynasty, provoked 
by the independent policy pursued hereby Frederick II 
(see Lea, Studies in Ch. Hist. p. 399, 192), led to the in- 
vasion of Naples by Charles of Anjou, who, notwith- 
standing the heroic resistance of king Manfred, at the 
battle of Bcncvcnto (12Gb) annihilated the power of 
the Ilohenstaufen. The ascendency of Charles of An- 
jou was further effectually secured by the treacherous 
defeat and decapitation (12G8) of Konradin, the last 
male heir to the throne. By the Sicilian Vespers (q.v.) 
the island of Sicily was, however, wrested in 1282 from 
bis grasp, and became an appanage of the Spanish crown. 
The predominance of the Neapolitan Guelph, or papal 
party, during the glorious reign of Hubert 1 : the de- 
praved licentiousness of his heiress and granddaughter, 
Joanna; the fearful ravages committed by predatory 
bands of German mercenaries and by the plague; the 
futile attempts of the Anjou sovereigns to recover Sicily; 
and the envenomed feuds of rival claimants to the throne, 
are the leading features of the history of Naples during 
the rule of this dynasty, which expired with the profli- 
gate Joanna II in 1435, and was followed by that of 
Aragon, which had ruled Sicily from the time of the 
Sicilian Vespers. During the tenure of the Aragon 
race, various unsuccessful attempts were made by the 
house of Anjou to recover their lost sovereignty; and 
the country, especially near the coast, was repeatedly 
ravaged by the 'forks (1480), In fact, after the death 
of Alfonso, the first ruler of the Aragon dynasty, the 
country groaned under a load of misery. Wars, defen- 
sive and offensive, were incessant ; the country was im- 
poverished; and a conspiracy of the nobles to remedy 
the condition of affairs was productive of the most lam- 


entable results, both to the conspirators themselves and 
to the other influential Neapolitan families. In 1495 
Charles VIII of France invaded Naples, and though he 
was compelled to withdraw in the same year, his succes- 
sor, Louis XII, with the treacherous assistance of Ferdi- 
nand (the Catholic) of Spain, succeeded in conquering the 
country in 1501. Two years afterwards the Spaniards 
under Gonzalvo di Cordova drove out the French, and 
the country from this time became a province of Spain. 
Sicily had previously (1479) been annexed to the same 
kingdom. During the two centuries of Spanish rule in 
Naples, the parliaments which had existed from the 
time of the Normans fell into desuetude, the exercise of 
supreme authority devolved on viceroys; and to their 
ignorance, rapacity, and oppressive administration may 
safely be ascribed the unexampled misery and abase- 
ment of this period. But not only in secuiar affairs did 
the Spanish rule prove baneful to this Italian territory. 
Protestantism had early gained a footing here, and the 
Spaniards therefore worked zealously to introduce the 
Inquisition. The repugnance of the people caused it to 
be delayed for some time; but in the early part of 15G4 
the institution was finally and firmly established there, 
and its victims soon increased (see Giannonc, Iiistoire 
Civile de Naples , bk. xxxii, ch. v, § 11). The severe 
persecutions which now threatened all who were not 
loyal to Home caused many to quit their native country, 
and thus the misery of this unfortunate land was only 
intensified (see Baird, Protestantism in Italy, p. 87, 8s ; 
Hanke, Hist, of the Papacy, i, 1GI sq.). In 1G47 the 
Neapolitans rebelled and renounced their Spanish al- 
legiance, but the Spaniards succeeded in quelling the 
rebellion. At the opening of last century Naples fell to 
Austria, and Sicily was secured by Savoy. In 1720, 
however, both Sicilies were reunited under the Austrian 
rule, and in 1735 were given to Don Carlos, third son 
of Philip V of Spain, who ascended the throne as Charles 
I, and founded the Bourbon dynasty. His reign was 
marked by equity and moderation ; great reforms were 
effected in the administration of public affairs, science 
and literature were encouraged, and splendid works of 
public utility were erected throughout the kingdom. 
It was during his reign that Pompeii and Herculaneum 
were discovered, llis successor, Ferdinand IV, follow- 
ed in the course of legislative reform ; but on the proc- 
lamation of the French Republic (1789) bis states were 
invaded by a French army, and the kingdom of Naples 
was erected into the Parthenopcan Hepublie (1799). 
Ferdinand retired with bis court to Sicily, and for a 
brief period enjoyed the restoration of his sovereign 
rights in Naples; but a second invasion by Napoleon 
(180G) ended in the proclamation of bis brother, Joseph 
Bonaparte, as king of Naples; and on this latter assum- 
ing the Spanish crown, in 1808, that of Naples was 
awarded to Joachim Murat, brother-in-law of Napoleon. 
After the defeat and execution of Murat in 1815, the 
Bourbon monarch, Ferdinand IV, was restored. The 
liberal insurrectionary movements in Naples in 1821 
and 1830 were the forerunners of the Hevolutioii of 
1848; and in each case the party of progress was com- 
bated by the respective kings with ruthless severity 
and perfidious concessions, to be cancelled and avenged 
with sanguinary fury when the disarmed and credulous 
patriots were at the mercy of the sovereigns. In 1859 
the efforts of Garibaldi brought about the Italian war, 
which finally resulted in freeing all Italian territory from 
foreign rule, and thus Naples was incorporated as part 
of the newly-established Italian kingdom. See Italy. 
The city of Naples is noted as the place in which the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius (q. v.) takes 
place. 

Napoleon, Gi.vcorro, a Homan prelate of great 
note, was the descendant of the distinguished Homan 
house of the Orsini, and flourished after the opening of 
the 1 4th century. He was the head and representative of 
the Italian cardinals at the time of the decease of pope 
Clement V in 1314, whom he had greatly disliked and 
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bitterly opposed in all his measures, and exerted himself 
in the elevation of James of Cahors as pope John XXII. 
Cardinal Napoleon was a great favorite with the Romans, 
and therefore enjoyed much influence at the papal court. 
He was the cardinal of St. Peter’s, and known general- 
ly only as such. Upon the decease of pope Gregory XI 
in 1376, the papal conclave had great difficulty in choos- 
ing a successor. The cardinal of St. Peter’s aspired to 
the pontificate, and the Romans anxiously looked for 
his elevation; but the conclave considered him too old, 
and the archbishop of Bari was elevated as pope Urban 
VI. During the insurrection consequent upon the elec- 
tion of pope Innocent VII, the cardinal was killed in 
1404. See Milman, Hist. Lat. Christianity , vii, 16, 477, 
478. 

Napoli (or Xauplia or Xabulus'), a city of Palestine, 
supposed to be the ancient Siieciiem (now Xablus ), 
and situated about thirty miles , north of Jerusalem, is 
noted in ecclesiastical history as the seat of a Church 
council held there in 1120, which was convoked by the 
patriarch Guermondus and king Baldwin, and was at- 
tended by ten prelates and several distinguished secular 
princes. The canons published by this council are lost. 
Its object was reform in the Church. See Labbe, Con- 
di. x, 884. 

Napoli, Cesare m, a Sicilian painter, flourished 
at Messina about 1583. According to Hackert, he stud- 
ied in the academy of Polidoro da Caravaggio at Mes- 
sina, and was one of his most distinguished disciples. 
He was a perfect imitator of his master’s style, and 
executed some excellent works for the churches. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, 608. 

Narada. See Nareda. 

Naraka, the hell of the Hindus, according to Manu 
(q.v.), is divided into twenty-one cells or apartments, 
each of them 10,000 yojanas in length, breadth, and 
height. The walls are said to be nine yojanas in thick- 
ness, and of so dazzling a brightness that they burst 
the eyes of those who look at them, even from the dis- 
tance of 100 yojanas. Each bell is so enclosed that there 
is no possibility of escape from it. Manu, the celebrat- 
ed TIindO Moses, gives a general description, dwelling 
with considerable detail on the tortures which await the 
impious in the other world. “ They will be mangled (in 
these hells) by ravens and owls ; they will swallow cakes 
boiling hot, walk over burning sands," etc. The Pura- 
nas, of course, also furnish an account of Naraka, and 
they are indeed far more systematic. The Vishnu - 
Purana, for instance, not only names twenty-eight such 
hells, but distinctly assigns each of them to a particular 
class of sinners. Thus a man who bears false witness, 
or utters a falsehood, is condemned to the hell Raurava 
(i.e. fearful) ; one who causes abortion, plunders a town, 
kills a cow, or strangles a man, goes to the hell Rodha 
(i. e. obstruction) ; the murderer of a Brahmin, stealer 
of gold, or drinker of wine, goes to the hell Sukara (i.e. 
swine); and so on. Besides these twenty-eight hells, 
however, which the Purana names, we are told of “ hun- 
dreds and thousands of others in which sinners pay the 
penalty of their crimes.” See Hinduism. 

Narasingha (a Sanscrit word from tiara, “a man,” 
and singha, “a lion,” i.e. the man-lion ) is the name, in 
Hindu mythology, of the fourth avatar of Vishnu. It 
is related that Hiranyakasipu, by his penances and 
sacrifices in honor of Brahma, had obtained as a boon 
from that deity that he should possess universal mon- 
archy, and be wholly exempt from death or injury from 
every god, man, or creature in existence. Having now 
nothing to fear, his arrogance and impiety became in- 
sufferable. He had, however, a son of a wholly differ- 
ent character, and remarkable for his piety and virtue. 
The son, reproving his father’s wickedness, once said to 
him that the Deity was present everywhere. ‘‘Is he 
in that pillar?” said the angry tyrant. “Yes,” replied 
the son. Thereupon Hiranyakasipu, in contempt, struck 
the pillar with his sword, when the stony mass fell asun- 


der, and a being, half man and half lion, issuing from its 
centre, tore to pieces the impious wretch who had thus 
insulted and defied the divine Power. See Moor, Hindu 
Pantheon , p. 17, 120; Coleman, Hindu Mythology , p. 18 sq. 

Narayana is a Sanscrit word of somewhat uncer- 
tain etymology, commonly supposed to signify moving 
upon the waters, and applied in the Hindu mythology 
to the universal divine Spirit, which existed before all 
worlds (comp. Gen. i, 2). In this sense Narayana may 
be regarded as another name for Brahm (q. v.), but it-is 
also frequently used as one of the many appellations of 
Vishnu. See Moor, Hindu Pantheon, p. 102. 

Narayani is the consort (or sakti) of Narayana, 
considered as Vishnu, and hence a name of Lakshmi 
(q. v.). 

Narbonne, Councils of ( Condlium Xarhonense ), 
were held from the 5th to the opening of the 17th cen- 
tury. Several of these have an important bearing on the 
ecclesiastical history of France, and have made the name 
of this old city famous. Narbonne is situated in South- 
ern France, fifty-five miles from Montpellier, and was 
called by the Romans Xarbo Martius. Being only eight 
miles from the sea, the place was an important commer- 
cial centre. It was the second settlement founded in 
South Gallia by the Romans, and was considered by 
them an important acquisition, both for its strength 
and as the key to the road into Spain. Under Tiberius 
it flourished greatly; the aTts and sciences being culti- 
vated with success, and its schools rivalling for a long 
time those of Rome. There is reason to believe that 
Narbonne was known to the Greeks 500 B.C. About 
A.D. 309 it became the capital of Gallia Narbonensis, 
and contained among other buildings a capitol, theatre, 
forum, aqueducts, triumphal arches, etc. It was taken 
in 719 by the Saracens, who planted there a Moslem col- 
ony, and destroyed the churches. In 859 it came into 
I the hands of the Northmen. During the 11th and 12th 
centuries it was a flourishing manufacturing city, but 
subsequently it fell into comparative decay, and is now 
entirely destitute of any monument of its former splen- 
dor. The first council was held there in 589, Migetius, 
archbishop of Toledo, presiding, and eight Gallican 
i bishops attending. Its onh' important action v'as the 
confirmation of the acts of the Council of Toledo (589). 
The second and third council, held there in 791 and 
1054 respectively, are of no special import. The 
fourth, however, was of great consequence, inasmuch 
as enactments were made against the spread of the 
Reformation, then beginning to extend on the Conti- 
nent. This council w r as held in 1227, Teter, arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, presiding; twenty canons were 
published. The second, third, and fourth relate to ex- 
communicated persons and to the Jews: the latter, in 
canon 3, are directed to carry upon the bosom the figure 
of a wheel to distinguish them, and are forbidden to work 
on Sundays and festivals. Canon 4 orders them to pay 
yearly at Easter a certain sum for each family, as an 
offering to the parish church. Canons 13, 14, 15, and 
16 are directed against heretics, and charge the bish- 
ops to station in every parish spies to make inquiry 
into heresies and notorious crimes, and to give in their 
report to them. Count Raymond, the count de Foix, 
the viscount Besiers, the people of Toulouse, and all 
heretics and their abettors, were publicly excommuni- 
cated, and their persons and property given up to the 
attacks of the first aggressor (Labbe, Cone, xi, 304). 
The fifth council ivas held in 1235, and there the arch- 
bishops of Narbonne, Arles, and Aix, assisted by several 
other prelates, by the pope’s command, drew up a grand 
rule concerning the penances, etc., which the preaching 
friars (lately appointed inquisitors in those parts) should 
impose upon heretics, i. e. upon those whom they had 
exempted from prison on account of prompt surrender 
within the specified time of grace, and voluntary infor- 
mation against themselves and others. They were di- 
rected to come to church every Sunday, bearing the 
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cross, and to present themselves to the curate between 
the singing of the epistle and the gospel, holding in their 
hands the rod with which to receive chastisement; to do 
the same at all processions; to be present every Sunday 
at mass, vespers, and sermons; to carry arms at their own ' 
expense in defence of the faith and ofthe Church against 
the Saracens, etc. Those heretics who had not so sur- 
rendered themselves, or who in any other way had ren- | 
dered themselves unworthy of indulgence, but who nev- I 
ertheless submitted to the Church, were ordered to be 1 
imprisoned for life; but as their number was so great 
that it was impossible to build prisons sufficient to con- 
tain them, the preaching friars were permitted to defer 
their imprisonment until they had received the pope’s 
instructions. As for those who refused obedience, who 
would neither enter the prison nor remain there, they 
were abandoned to the secular arm without further hear- 
ing, as were also the relapsed. The rest of these twenty- 
nine canons are conceived in the same cruel spirit — a 
spirit very contrary to that of the Church and of the early 
councils, and equally wanting in wisdom, mildness, and 
charity (Flcury, llist. Eeclesiastique ; Labbe, Cone, xi, 
487). A sixth council, held April 15, 1374, l’eter, arch- 
bishop of Xarbonne, presiding, promulgated twenty- 
eight canons, aimed at the suppression of provincial 
councils and the preaching of laymen or excommuni- 
cated priests, encouraging heresy hunting, forbidding 
burial to the excommunicated, and granting an indul- 
gence to those who pray for the pope (Labbe, Cone, 
[App.] xi, 2403). A seventh council, held in 1551, Alex. 
Zerbinet, vicar-general of the cardinal-archbishop of 
Xarbonne, presiding, promulgated sixty-six canons, of 
which the first contains a confession of faith, made nec- 
essary by the spread of liberalism and the Reformation, 
and the second to the ninth relate to the qualifications 
of candidates for orders; the tenth forbids ordination of 
the diseased, maimed, or stutterers; the thirteenth to the 
twenty-fourth relate to the life, habits, etc., of the cler- 
gy, and betray a great decline of Christianity in the 
priesthood, as there were canons passed against their 
frequenting of taverns, gambling, etc.; the fifty-second 
directs medical men to exhort their patients to confess 
to their priests (Labbe, Cone, xv, 5). An eighth coun- 
cil, held in 1(107, archbishop Louis dc Vervins of Nar- 
bonne presiding, and seven other bishops attending, 
published forty-nine canons of faith and discipline, sim- 
ilar to those enacted in most of the synods held after the 
Council of Trent. The most important is the second 
canon, which forbids any person to possess or read the 
Scriptures in the French version without the bishop’s 
consent in writing. The thirty-ninth canon forbids 
dancing, and eating and buying and selling in churches; 
also forbids dogs in churches; orders cleanliness, etc. 
(Labbe, Cone, xv, 1573). See also AVcssenberg, Gesch. 
d<r Kirchenversammhingen, ii, 59; llefele, Concilien Ge- 
sckichte (see Index in vol. v) ; Landon, Manual of Coun- 
cils, s. v. 

Narbonni, Moses (also called Mestre Vidal), a 
Jewish writer of note, was born about 1300. Ilis fa- 
ther, Joshua of Xarbonne, was a resident of Perpignan, 
and being deeply interested in flic Jewish, i. e. Maimn- 
nidistic philosophy, instructed his son in that branch 
of science. Vidal cultivated also metaphysics, ami 
admired likewise Averroes or Avicebron (q. v.), whose 
works lie especially commented upon. Ilis knowledge 
he enlarged by travelling from 1345 to 13G2. lie was 
obliged to leave liis place when the populace massa- 
cred the Jews at the time that the “black death” was 
ravaging all Lnrope, and he not only lost all his prop- 
erty, but also, what was more painful to him, all his 
lvooks. This, however, did not prevent him from fin- 
ishing his great work at Soria— a commentary on Mni- 
monides’s More Xeburhim, C'Z‘ 1 23 n~’~ “SC3 “'S2 
(lately edited by Goldenthal [Vienna, 1852]), which he 
commenced at Toledo in 1355, and which has been ren- 
dered into Latin by 11. Solomon bar-Maimon, and pub- 


lished by Is. Euchel (Berlin, 1791; Wien, 1818; Sulz- 
bacb, 1828, etc.). Vidal also translated into Hebrew 

from the Arabic of Algazali : 1, on the Unity of God • 

2, on Divine Providence: — 3, on the Utility of Ix>gic. 
lie died in 1362, See Fiirst, Bibl. Judaiea , iii, 17; 
Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 352, 353 (Leipsic, 1873); 
Etheridge, Introd. to I lehr. Literal, p. 2G1 ; De Rossi, 
Dizionorio (Derm, transl.), p. 242 sq.; Lindo, IHst. of 
the Jews in Spain, p. 1 59 ; Finn. Sephardim, p. 394 ; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s. Sekten, iii, 84; Munk, Melanges, 
p. 592 sq. ; and Philosophic des Juifs (Germ, transl. by 
B. Beer), p. 33 sq., 113 sq. ; Zunz, Additamenta zum 
Leipziger Katalog d. llehr. cod. p. 325 sq. (B. P.) 

Narcis'sus (Gr. SdpKwaog, a well-known flower, 
comp, vdpiaj), a Roman, among whose kinsmen (so Auth. 
Vers, in marg. renders rovg tic rov 'Sapictoaov, text has 
“household”) or friends were Christians, whom Paul 
salutes (Rom. xvi, 11). A.D. 55. Neander ( Pjlanz . i, 
384) supposes him to be the same with Narcissus, frecd- 
man and private secretary of the emperor Claudius 
(Pliny II. X. xxxiii, 47; Sueton. Claud. 38), who ex- 
ercised unbounded influence over that emperor, but was 
put to death on the accession of Nero. A.D. 54 (Taci- 
tus, Annul, xiii, 1, 57, G5; Dio Cass, lx, 34). But 
this is inconsistent with the probable date of the Epistle. 
“Dio Cassius (lxiv, 3) mentions another Narcissus, who 
probably was living in Rome at that time ; he attained 
to some notoriety as an associate of Nero, and was put to 
an ignominious death with Helms, Patrobius, Locnsta, 
and others, on the accession of Galba, A.D. G8. Ilis 
name, however (sec Reimar’s note, ad loc.), was at that 
time too common in Rome to give any probability to 
the guess that he was the Narcissus mentioned by St. 
Paul. A late and improbable tradition (Pseudo-I lip- 
poly t us) makes Narcissus one of the seventy disciples, 
and bishop of Athens” (Smith). 

Narcissus, St., bishop of Jerusalem, was born about 
the year 98. One of the most worthy priests belonging 
to the clergy of Jerusalem, he was over eighty years old 
when he was elected to succeed Dolichianus, twenty- 
ninth bishop from the apostles. Notwithstanding his 
! advanced age, lie governed his Church with the zeal and 
i vigor of youth. He presided in 197 at the Council of 
Caesarea, in Palestine, where it was decided that the 
| Passover should be celebrated on Sunday. Three evil- 
j disposed Christians accused him of an atrocious crime, 
and sustained their false slanders by oaths. Although 
the Church placed no faith in their affirmations, Nar- 
cissus profited by this circumstance to follow a long- 
I cherished desire to live in the desert, lie left Jeru- 
! salem about 199, and no one conhl discover the place 
of his retreat. Divine justice, the story goes, soon 
overtook his persecutors: the first died with his fam- 
ily by the burning of his house; leprosy attacked the 
second, and the third became blind. Feeling himself 
I called of God to resume the care of his Church, Narcis- 
' sus left his solitude in 207 ; and on arriving at Jerusa- 
lem lie found his sec occupied by another bishop, named 
Gordius, who had been elected during his absence. 
Both governed this diocese, it is said, until the death of 
Gordins again left Narcissus sole possessor of the see. 
Extreme age having at last rendered him unfit for 
episcopal duties, lie took as coadjutor Alexander, bish- 
1 op of Flaviade, who about 212, with the approval of 
the clergy and of the people, consented to take charge 
! of the Church at Jerusalem. This is the first example 
| of a bishop being transferred from one see to another, 
j and given as coadjutor to a living bishop, although it is 
true Alexander was rather the successor of Narcissus, 
who had simply the honor of the episcopate, lie is uni- 
versally spoken of as a man of austere piety, verging on 
! asceticism. A great number of miracles are attributed 
to St. Narcissus. He died in the year 216, Oct. 29, 

' which day is kept in his memory by the Roman Cath- 
olics. See Butler, Lives of the Saints, iv, 309-311; 
I Jerome, De riris Illustribus, c. 73 ; Eusebius, Hist. 
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Eccles. vi, x ; Pressense', Hist, of the Martyrs and Apol- 
ogists , p. 263, 264 ; Barton, Eccles. Hist. p. 449, 464, 479, 
480. (J.II.W.) 

Nard. See Spikenard. 

Nardi, Angelo, an Italian painter of religious sub- 
jects, who, according to Palomino, passed the greater 
part of his life in Spain, flourished about 1645. He 
studied under Paolo Veronese, and imitated the style of 
that master in all his works. It is probable that Nardi 
attained a good degree of excellence, as Philip IV ap- 
pointed him painter to the court. There are a number 
of his pictures in the churches at Madrid, among which 
the most esteemed are the Annunciation, of the Society 
of S. Justo ; the Nativity and Conception in the church 
of the Franciscans; the Guardian A ngel, and St. Michcel 
the Archangel , in the church of the Barefooted Carmel- 
ites. Nardi died at Madrid in 1660. See Spooner, 
Bing. Hist, of the Fine .4 rts, ii, 608. 

Nardin, Jean Frederic, an eminent French Prot- 
estant divine, was born at Montbe'liard in 1687. He 
went to Germany after having acquired a thorough 
classical knowledge, and studied theology at the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen. lie then became successively pas- 
tor at Hericourt in 1714 and at Blamont in 1718. lie 
died in 1728. In the unity of a discourse his sermons 
are models of composition ; the arrangement is natural, 
the language pleasing, the thoughts original and instruc- 
tive. A collection of his sermons was published under 
the title Le predicatenr evangelique, oil Sermons (4th 
ed. Paris, 1821, 4 vols. 8vo). See Cyclop. Bibliograph. ii, 
2153; Hoefer, Nonv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Nareda (or Narada) is the name of a Hindu di- 
vinity, a son of Brahma and Suraswati. He was re- 
garded as the messenger of the gods and the inventor 
of the vina , or Hindi! lute. He is described not only 
as a wise legislator, but also as an astronomer, a musi- 
cian, and a distinguished warrior. His name is fre- 
quently met with in Hindi! mythology See Coleman, 
Hindu Mythology , p. 7. 

Nareg (or Naregatsi), Gregorv, an Armenian 
ascetic writer, was born in 951. He was placed while 
young in the convent of Nareg, of which one of his rel- 
atives was the abbot, and remained there until his death, 
which occurred Feb. 27, 1003. Gregory is now well 
known by the name of the place where he flourished 
and distinguished himself, lie enjoyed the reputation 
of a saint among his countrymen. He left a Collec- 
tion of pieces on mystical theology , which is often too 
obscure through sublimity of style (the best editions 
are those of Constantinople, 1774, 12mo, and Venice, 1789, 
12.no) : — Homilies: — Hymns: — and a Commentary on the 
Canticles. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Nares, Edmund, D.D., an English divine of 
note, was born of noble and distinguished parentage at 
London in 1762, and was educated at Westminster 
School, where he continued till the year 1779, and then 
removed to Christ Church, Oxford, under the tuition of 
l)r. Randolph, afterwards bishop of London. After tak- 
ing his bachelor’s degree, he was elected a fellow of Mer- 
ton College in 1788, but did not take his master’s degree 
till the year following. In 1792 he entered into holy 
orders, and was soon afterwards presented to the cure of 
St. Peter’s in the East by the college of which he was 
a member, and there he officiated for some years with 
great and deserved popularity. He vacated his fellow- 
ship in 1797, on his marriage, and soon after was pre- 
sented with the rectory of Biddenden. In 1814 he was 
given the professorship of modern history at Oxford, on 
which occasion he took his degree of D.D. He flourished 
in this position until after 1816. He died at Bidden- 
den, Kent, Aug. 20, 1841. His publications are, An 
Attempt to show how far the Philosophical Notion of a 
Plurality of Worlds is consistent with the Language of 
Scripture (1802, 8vo) : — Sermons composed for Country 
Congregations (1803, 8vo) : — .4 View of the Evidences of 
VI.— H n h 


Christianity at the Close of the pretended Age of Rea- 
son (in eight sermons preached as Bampton Lectures, 
1805, 8vo) : — .4 Sermon preached at the Primary Visita- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Ashford (1806, 
4to) : — A fetter to the Rev. F. Stone, M.A. , in Reply to 
his Visitation Sermon (preached at Danbury, in Essex, 
1807, 8vo) : — The Duty and Expediency of Translating 
the Scriptures into the Current Languages of the East (a 
sermon preached before the University of Oxford, 1807, 
4to): — .4 Jubilee Sermon (preached Oct. 25, 1809, 
8vo ): — Remarks on the Version of the New Testament 
lately published by the Unitarians (1810, 8vo ): — Thinks 
I to Myself (181 1, 12mo; 9th ed. 1813): — A Sermon 
(preached at Oxford before the University on Com- 
mencement Sunday, and published at the request of 
the vice-chancellor, 18l4,8vo) : — Discourses on the Three 
Creeds, etc., with a copious and distinct Appendix to each 
Set of Sermons (ibid. 1819, 8vo ) : — Life of William Cecil, 
Earl of Burghley (ibid. 1828— 31, 3 vols.4to). See Dar- 
ling, Cyclop. Bibliogr. ii, 2155 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, 
and A mer. A uthors, s. v. ; Did. Living A uthors, s. v. 

Nares, James, D.M., an eminent English com- 
poser of sacred music, was born at Stanwell, Middlesex, 
in 1715. He was educated as a chorister at King’s 
Chapel, London. In 1734 he was appointed organist at 
York Cathedral, in 1756 organist and composer to king 
George II, and in the following year master of the chor- 
isters in the royal chapel, which position he held until 
1780. He died in 1783. He composed several anthems 
and services for the royal chapel, and published Twenty 
Anthems in Score, which is still in constant use in the 
cathedrals of Great Britain. See Chappell, Hist, of 
Music (Lond. 1874 sq., 4 vols. 8vo). 

Nares, Robert, archdeacon of Stafford, a distin- 
guished English divine, son of the preceding, was born 
in 1753, and was educated at Westminster School and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was made M.A. in 
1778. lie entered into holy orders at once, and became 
successively rector of Sharnford, Leicestershire, preacher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and assistant librarian at the British 
Museum. Appointed archdeacon of Stafford in 1799, he 
became also prebendary of Lincoln, rector of St. Mary’s, 
Reading, canon of Lichfield, and rector of All-Hallows, 
London Wall. Dr. Nares was editor of the first se- 
ries of the British Critic, a High-Church literary review. 
He died in 1829. Among his works we notice, Dis- 
courses preached before the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn 
(Lond. 1794, 8vo) : — .4 connected and chronological View 
of the Prophecies relating to the Christian Church (in 
twelve sermons, preached 1800 to 1804 at the Lecture 
founded by the Right Rev. W. Warburton, bishop of 
Gloucester [Lond. 1805, 8vo]) : — Essays and other occa- 
sional Compositions (Lond. 1810, 2 vols. 8vo) : — On the 
Influence of Sedaries, and the Stability of the Church 
(Lond. 1813, 8vo) : — The Veracity of the Evangelists 
demonstrated (1815) : — Sermons on Faith and other Sub- 
jects (Lond. 1825, 8vo). See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr . 
ii, 2156; Allibone, Did. of Brit, and A mer. Authors, 
| s. v. 

Narni, Girolamo de, a celebrated Capuchin preach- 
er, one of the most noted of Italian pulpit orators, flour- 
ished at Rome in the early part of the 17th century. 
Very little is accessible to us of his personal history; 
but we know that he was one of the principal promoters 
of the scheme to support and enlarge the Propaganda 
(q. v.), and that as a man and preacher he was highly 
esteemed among Romanists. “He commanded,” says 
Ranke, “general reverence by a life which procured for 
him the reputation of a saint, and in the pulpit he 
displayed a fulness of thought, solidity of expression, 
and majesty of delivery which captivated everybody. 
Bellarmiuc, on one occasion, as he came from hearing 
Narni preach, said he thought that one of St. Augus- 
tine’s three wishes had been granted to him, that, 
namely, of hearing St. Paul preach” ( Hist . of the Pa- 
pacy in the 1 6th and 17 th Centuries , ii, 69, 244), 
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Narnszewicz, Adam Stanislavs, an eminent 
Polish prelate, noted especially as a historical writer, 
and surnamed the Tacitus of his country, was born in 
Lithuania in 1733. He entered the Order of Jesuits in 
1748; travelled through Germany, Prance, and Italy; 
was appointed professor at Nassau, ami became bishop 
of Smolensk in 1773, and of Luck in 1790. lie died at j 
Janowiecz, in Galicia, in 1790. llis most important j 
work is a History of Poland (Warsaw, 1780 sq., 8 vols.). ; 

Narthex (Gr. vdp$i)%, signifying a plant with a 
long stalk, but applied by the Greeks to any oblong fig- 
ure) is the technical term used in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture to designate that part of the early Christian 
churches which formed an outer division, and may be 
properly termed an “ante-temple,” it being within the 
church, yet separate from the rest by a railing or screen, | 
and being the part to which catechumens and penitents 
were admitted. See Cmncii. The term narthex is 
supposed to have been given to it on account of its ob- 
long shape, in this respect resembling a rod or staff (fe- 
rula). It was the long and narrow part extending along 
the front of the church. Here were usually three en- 
trances: one on the west side, another on the south, 
and another on the north. The chief entrance or great 
door was at the west, opposite the altar: it was called, 
after the corresponding gate in the Jewish Temple, the 
beautiful or royal gate. The gates and doors consisted 
of two folding leaves. The doors leading from this part 
into the nave were appropriated to the various classes 
of the members, and named accordingly, “ the priests’ 
door,” “the men’s door,” etc. In the vestibule, or irpo- 
I’nof, in the stricter sense, the catechumens and audi- 
tntes had their station. Here also heretics and unbe- 
lievers stood. In the 'KpoirvXa, or portico, funerals 
were performed; in large churches meetings for ecclesi- 
astical purposes w r ere held there, and in later times the 
water-font was also placed there, instead of being, as 
formerly, outside the walls of the church — in the exe- 
drte, or buildings adjoining the church. In this foun- 
tain persons entering were accustomed to wash their 
hands ami face. See Font. See Farrar, Peeks. Diet. 
s. v.; Martigny, Diet, des Antiquites , s. v. ; Coleman, 
Christian Antiquities, p. 723-25; Bingham, Christian 
Antiquities, ii, 28G-290; Siegel, Christ!. Afterthiimer , ii, 
87 3 ; Biddle, Christian Antiquities ; Walcott, Sacred 
Arvhteol. s. v. ; Neale, History of the Pastern Church 
(Int rod.). 

Nary, Cornelius, an Irish Roman Catholic divine 
noted for his scholarly attainments, was horn in the 
county of Kildare in 1GG0, and was educated at Kilken- 
ny, where he graduated in 1G81 and took holy orders; 
lie then went to Paris to continue li is studies at the Irish 
College in the French capital, and remained there six 
or seven years, attaining the principalship of the insti- 
tution. In 1G95 he was honored with the doctorate in 
philosophy by the University of ( ’am bra i, and was made 
preceptor of count Antrim. A little later be was ap- 
pointed to one of the large churches in Dublin, and be 
died in that city March 3, 1738. Narv wielded an able 
pen, and wrote much in defence of his faith (1705, 1728. 
1730,3 vols.). His other and more important works 
are, The A etc Testament translated, with Marginal Antes 
(Loud. 1705; Dublin, 1718, 8vo):— The Holy Bible, with 
Notes (Dublin, 1719):—.! New History of the World 
(Dublin, 1720, fob). For an estimate of Narv’s Script- 
lire versions, see Lewis, Hist, of Pnyjl. Transl. p. 35G- 
3G3 (8 vo ed.). 

Nasafi, Al, an Arabian theologian and poet, was 
born at Naksheb or Nasaf in 10(19, He was of the 
Hanefite sect, and lias written more than a hundred 
works, as many in prose as in verse, upon all branches 
of Mussulman tradition and law. lie died at Saniar- 
cand in 1143. His principal works are ul-Mandhuma , 
a work in verse upon all disputed points among the dif- 
ferent Mussulman sects. It exists in manuscript in the 
Royal Library at Paris, No. 1385, and in the Bodlciau 


Library at Oxford, No. 1243. The Mandhuma has been 
commented upon, in 1275, by Mahmud beu-Daud, sur- 
named Alhihii al-Bokhari Alfulhanji. This commen- 
tary is likewise found in manuscript in the Royal Library 
at Paris, No. 1387. Another is in the library at Leyden, 
in manuscript, No. 359. Nasafi afterwards wrote A la- 
id, a brief treatise on Moslem doctrine (manuscript, No. 
407, in the Royal Library, Paris). There is a commen- 
tary of the Aland by Saadeddin Masnd bcn-Omar al- 
Taftazani, which has in its turn been commented upon 
by Turkish mullahs. We have, lastly, from Nasafi a 
moral poem in stanzas of five distichs, treating of the 
vanity of this life. The verses of each stanza turn upon 
the same rhyme, and this runs successively through all 
the letters of the alphabet. This poem is found in man- 
uscript in the Royal Library' at Paris, No. 1418. 

Nasafi, Aiihadeddin (or Aliuadeddin), Al, 
an Arabian doctor, who nourished at Shiraz towards the 
close of the 13th century. The particulars of his life 
are not known. He wrote a curious poem, in seventy- 
six verses, upon the principal dogmas of the Sunnites, 
or orthodox Mussulmans, under the title Kelamdt nes- 
maha al-Shineh. This poem was published, with a 
Latin translation, by J. Uri, under the title Carmen 
Arabicum, rel verba doctoris al Nasaf de religionis sun- 
niticte prineijnis numero vincta (Oxford, 1770, 4to). 

Nasafi, Hafededdin Abul-Baracat Abdal- 
lah, Al, an Arabian doctor, died at Bagdad in 1315. 
lie composed a commentary on the Mandhuma, under 
the title al-Masf or al-Mosoffi (in manuscript in the 
Royal Library at Paris, No. 138f>) : — Kenez al-hahu'ik, a 
treatise on Mohammedan jurisprudence, in manuscript 
(ibid. No. 473): — Omdat al-nkoid, a treatise on meta- 
physics, in manuscript (ibid. No. 412). See Iloefer, 
Nour. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Nasalli, Ionace, an Italian cardinal, was born at 
Parma Oct. 7, 1750. Early entering the ecclesiastical 
career, he began bis novitiate in the Society of Jesus; 
when Clement XIV was obliged to suppress this order, 
Pius VII made him successively prelate of bis house, 
referendary of the two signatures, civil lieutenant of 
the tribunal of the cardinal-vicar, and one of the mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical immunity. In 1815 lie was 
scut to Spain to conciliate the people, and to confer 
with Ferdinand VII upon different communications 
that this prince had sent to the pope; but on arriving 
at Barcelona he found that he ecnld not continue bis 
route to Madrid without an express permission from 
the court. This was one consequence of the notices 
made in the name of Ferdinand VII on the publication 
of the pope’s bulls in Spain. Nasalli returned to Parma, 
where be was charge d’affaires from the court of Rome. 
In November, 1818, lie became apostolic nuncio to the 
Helvetian Confederation, and Dee. 27, 1819, was declared 
arehbishop of Tyre in partibus. Nominated in July, 
1823, minister plenipotentiary to the court of the Neth- 
erlands, two months after he was sent to that of Prus- 
sia to conclude an agreement between these two govern- 
ments; lie succeeded in this mission to Brussels as well 
as Berlin. As a reward for bis services, Leo X 1 1 created 
him cardinal of the title of Sainte-Agnes without the 
walls, in the consistory of June 25, 1827. Nasalli, who 
in 1814 had powerfully contributed to the restoration 
of the Jesuits, in whose favor he had formerly published 
several articles, continued in his new position to feel 
the greatest interest in this order, lie died at Rome 
Dec. 2, 1831. See Iloefer, Nour. Biog. Generate, s. w; 
Nicolini, History of the Jesuits; Stcinmetz, History of 
the Jesuitieal Order (see Index in vol. ii). (J. II. W.) 

Nas'bas ('Saofidg, Yulg. Nubath ), the nephew of 
Tobit who came with Aebiaebariis to the wedding of 
Tobias (Tob. xi, 18). Grotius considers him the same 
with Achiaeliarus the son of Anael, lint according to 
the Vulgate they were brothers. The margin of the 
A. V. gives “Junius” as the equivalent of Xasbas. — 
Smith. 
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Nascio, the name of a Roman divinity, who pre- 
sided over the birth of children, and was accordingly a 
goddess assisting Lucina in her functions, and analogous 
to the Greek Eileithya. She had a sanctuary in the 
neighborhood of Ardea. — Smith, Did. of Gr. and Rom. 

' Biog. and Mgtkol. ii, 1141. 

Naselli, Fkancesco, a distinguished Italian paint- 
er who devoted himself largely to sacred subjects, was 
of noble birth, and flourished at Ferrara about the open- 
ing of the 17th century. Lanzi says he practiced draw- 
ing from the naked model with assiduity, and studied 
and copied the works of Caracci and Guercino. By such 
practice he formed an excellent stjfle of his own on a 
large scale, soft with vigorous coloring and rapid exe- 
cution, inclining in those of his fleshes to a sunburned 
hue. lie made many excellent copies of the works of 
those masters which are in the churches of his native 
place and in private cabinets. Among these is his Com- 
munion of St. Jerome, from Agostino Caracci. He was 
exceedingly industrious and persevering, although in 
easy circumstances and of noble rank. He painted at 
the Scala in competition with one of the Caracci,. Bo- 
none, and Scarsellino; and, according to Lanzi, was 
deemed not unworthy of those eminent artists. Among 
his principal works are the Nativity , in the cathedral ; 
the Assumption, in S. Francesco; and several represen- 
tations of the Last Supper, in private institutions. He 
died at Ferrara in 1630. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine Ads, ii, 608. 

Nash, Frederick K., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Hillsborough, X. C., Feb. 14, 1813. He was 
a child of the covenant, and many of his relatives were 
ministers of the Gospel. With such associations and 
counsellors, he soon identified himself with God’s peo- 
ple. During his college course at the University of 
North Carolina he became converted, and on return- 
ing he united himself with the Hillsborough Church. 
Though young, he was soon after elected a ruling elder. 
He studied law in his father’s office; was admitted to 
the bar, but while practicing he was led to consider the 
claims of the ministry. Convinced that it was his duty 
thus to serve God, he placed himself under the care of 
Orange Presbytery, N. C., April 24, 1835, and immedi- 
ately commenced his studies in the Union Theological 
Seminary at Prince Edward, Va. In 1837 he was li- 
censed, and in 1838 was ordained pastor of Unity Church. 
This relation was dissolved in 1842. In 1843 he was 
without any regular charge. During 1844-45 he la- 
bored as stated supply for Rutherford and Little Britain 
churches, in the bounds of Concord Presbytery. In 
1846 he began preaching in Centre Church, and there he 
labored until he died, Dec. 31, 1861. Mr. Nash was an 
active member of the presbytery and synod. He was 
chairman of the committee to prepare the resolutions 
adopted by his presbytery when they seceded from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. He 
was also appointed as a commissioner to the Southern 
Assembly. As a preacher, he was clear, practical, and 
pungent, with the special ability of saying the right 
word at the right time. See Wilson, Presb. Ilist. Al- 
manac , 1863, p. 193. (J. L. S.) 

Nash, Michael, a Wesleyan preacher noted as a 
writer on dogmatic theology, flourished near the close 
of last century. But little is known of his personal his- 
tory. Of his works, however, several remain of value 
to this day. He wrote an able defence of the Christian 
truths against the attacks of modern infidelity in his 
Paine's Age of Reason measured by the Standard of 
Truth (1794, 8vo). See Did. of Living Authors (Lond. 
1816, 8vo), s. v. 

Nash, Treadway Russel, an English divine 
noted for his antiquarian labors, was born near the 
opening of last century. He was educated at Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, where he took his degree of D.D. 
in 1758. He was a man of fortune, and died at his seat 
in Worcestershire in 1811. Dr. Nash published collec- 


tions for a history of Worcestershire (2 vols. fol.) : — a 
splendid edition of Hudibras (3 vols. 4to) : — and some 
papers in the A rchceologia. See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, 
and A mer. A uth. s. v. 

Nasi, Abraham, ben-Chija, surnamed the .4s- 
tronomer, a Jewish savant of note (in Marseilles), was 
born in 1065, and died in 1136. He held the office 
of Zachib es-Shorta, prsefectus prajtorianibns, and was 
much esteemed for his proficiency in astronomy. His 
writings are highly valued. He wrote — 1, a description 
of the form of the earth, the arrangement of the firma- 
ment, and revolutions of the planets rnsiS O 

-noi *nsn? manni):— 

2, a highly moral work, entitled Meditations of a Peni- 
tent Soul, on reaching the Gates of Repentance O 

— SiiTT, edit., with an essay by S. L. Rapaport, by E. 
Freimann (Leips. 1860), in four parts : (a) on man’s ori- 
gin and wondrous nature ; ( b ) on the duties of life ; (c) 
on the return to God by penitence ; ( d ) on dying well, and 
on the close of this life : — 3, a work on arithmetic and 
the intercalation : — 4, another on the planets, the two 
spheres, and the Greek, Roman, and Mohammedan cal- 
endars : — 5, a work on geometry, with an explanation 
of spherical triangles, and the conversion of angles and 
circles ( Mishnath lia-Middotli, the first geometrical work 
edited in Hebrew by Steinschneider [Berl. 1864]) : — 6, 
a treatise on music, and on Megillath ha-Megaleh, the 
volume of the Revealer, on the redemption of Israel, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the advent of Messiah, the 
date of which he ventured to predict by an astronomical 
computation (comp, his “I WITT , j - !2'3n O on the 
mathematical and technical chronology of the Hebrew, 
Nazarites, Mohammedans, etc. Printed for the first time 
and edited, in Hebrew, by H. Filipowski [Lond. 1851]), 
and which should have taken place, according to him, 
in the j^ear 5118 of the world =A.D. 1358. See Griitz, 
Ilist. of the Jezcs, vi, 110; Braunschweiger, Gesch. d. 
Jnden in den Roman. Staaten, p. 59 sq. ; Fiirst, Bibl. 
Judaica, i, 6 ; De Rossi, Dizionario, s. v. (Germ, transl.), 
p. 81; Limlo, Hist, of the Jews in Spain, p. 53; Finn, 
Sephardim, p. 189. (B. P.) 

Nasi, Jehudah. See Hakkodesh. 

Nasiah (rtX‘ i; i‘iii““|2), Moses bex-Isaak, a Jew- 
ish writer who flourished some time dnring the Middle 
Ages in England. When and where he was born it is 
difficult to say. All that is known of him is that he 
wrote a grammar entitled C 1 'll fib j'—b, the preface of 
which has been published by L. Dukes in L. B. d. Ori- 
ents, 1844, c. 518, 519. Later he wrote a dictionary 
under the title DHiaJl *1£D, in 180 sections, with an 
elaborate introduction, entitled which,, 

based on the labors of Ibn-Chajug (q. v.), Ibn-Ganach 
(q. v.), and especially Parchon, endeavors to surpass 
them in completeness and logical arrangement. — Fiirst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 18; Kalisch, Hebrew Grammar (Lond. 
1863), ii, 28; L. Dukes, Ausfuhrliche Noth iiber J loses 
ibn-Nasia, wie auch Ausziige aus seinen Werken, reprint- 
ed in the Jewish Chronicle , 1849, No. 37, 38, 41-43, 46, 48. 
(B. P.) 

Nasini, Giuseppe Niccolo, an Italian painter who 
devoted himself largely to religious art, was born at 
Siena, according to Della Valle, in 1664. He first stud- 
ied under his father Francesco, an artist of little note, 
but afterwards entered the school of Giro Ferri, and be- 
came one of his ablest disciples. He was deficient in 
correctness of design and dignity of character, but pos- 
sessed a fertile imagination, and a resolute and com- 
manding execution, which peculiarly qualified him for 
grand fresco works. At the recommendation of Ciro 
Ferri, he was employed by the grand-duke of Tuscany 
to paint in the Palazzo Pitti, from the designs of P. da 
Cortona, the Four Ages of Man, in emblematical sub- 
jects, which he finished to the satisfaction of his em- 
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plover. There are many of his subjects at Siena, Fo- 
iigno, and Florence, among which his masterpiece is 
supposed to be the St. Leonardo , in Madonna del Pianto, 
at Foligno. At Home he was commissioned to paint 
the ceiling of the C'aptlla Bracciana, the church de SS. 
Apostolis, and the large Prophets of the Lateran Cathe- 
dral, competing with Luti and the first artists then at 
Rome. Bartsch mentions a print by Nasiui, represent- 
ing the Virgin and the Infants Jesus and John in a land- 
scape, with cherubs Hying in the air; designed in the 
style of (.'iro Fcrri, and engraved with great delicacy, 
in the manner of P. S. Bartoli. Nasini died in 1730. 
JSce Spooner, Bioy. Hist, of the Fine Arts, p. GO*. 

Nasir, Isaac, a famous Jewish philosopher devoted 
to Cabalism, who flourished about 1100, is the author 
of a cabalistic work entitled the Trea- 

tise on the Emanations, in which he introduces the 
prophet Elijah as speaking and teaching under the four 
names of Eliah ben-Joseph, Jaresiah ben- Joseph, Zecha- 
riah ben-Joseph, and Jeroham ben-Joseph, and pro- 
pounding the system of the Cabala (q. v.). This re- 
markable treatise was first published by 1*. Abraham, 
(Vilna, 1*02) ; it was then reprinted, with all its faults, 
in Lemberg, I860; and in 1853 by I)r. Jellinek, in his 
Auswahl Kabbalistiseher Mystik (part i, 
n'Zjrn). See (lii)sburg, The Kabbalah, p. 109, where 
an analysis of this treatise is given ; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. 
iii, p. 19. (13. P.) 

Na'sith CSaoiS v. r. Nam ; Yulg. Kasit'), one of 
the Temple servants whose posterity returned from 
Babylon (1 Esdr. v, 32); evidently the Neziaii (q. v.) 
of the lleb. text (Ezra, ii, 54). 

Nasmith, David, a Scottish philanthropist, born 
of respectable parentage at (Glasgow March 21, 1799, 
was distinguished for his zeal in promoting religious 
and benevolent associations, lie founded in 182G the 
Glasgow City Mission, and having subsequently visited 
England, Ireland, France, and the Cnited States of 
America, he established missions in their principal cit- 
ies. The London City Mission, which began its opera- 
tions in 1835 with four missionaries, numbered in 185G 
upwards of three hundred. Nasmith also founded the 
London Female Mission, the Adult School Society, and 
other similar institutions, lie died in 1*39. See Eng- 
lish CyclojHedia, s.v.; Thomas, Diet. of Bioy. and Mythol. 
p. 1G57. 

Nasmith, James, an English divine, was horn at 
Norwich in 1740, and was educated at Benet College, 
Cambridge. lie took the degree of D.D. in 1797; and 
his last preferment was the rectory of Leverington, in 
the Isle of Ely, where he died in 1808. l)r. Nasmith 
published A Cataloyue of Benet Colleye Library: — an 
edition of the Itineraries of Simon and William of Wor- 
cester (8vo):— a new edition of Tanner's Xotitia Monas- 
tica, etc. .See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A u- 
thors, s. v. 

Na'sor, the Plain ok (to -iciov 'Sambp ; Yulg. 
campus A sor'), the scene of an action between Jonathan 
the Maccahee and the forces of Demetrius (1 Macc. xi, 
G7 ; comp. G3). It was near Cades ( Kadcsh-Nnphtali) 
on the one side, and the water of Gcnnesar (Lake of 
Gennesaroth) on the other, and therefore may he safely 
identified with the IIazok which became so renowned 
in the history of the conquest for the victories of Joshua 
and Barak. In fact the name is the same, except that 
through the error of a transcriber the N from the pre- 
ceding Creek word has become attached to it. Jose- 
phus (Ant. xiii, 5,7) gives it correctly, ’ Aoti>p. — Smith. 

Nassarians, or Nosaiui, a Mohammedan sect of 
the Shiite party, formed in the two hundred and seven- 
tieth year of the Hegira, received its name from Nasar, 
in the environs of Kufa, the birthplace of its founder. 
These religionists occupy a strip of Mount Lebanon, and 
are tributary to the Turks. They have about eight 
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hundred villages, and the chief town is Sasita, eight 
leagues from Tripoli. Here their sheik resides. Their 
manners are rude, and corrupted by remnants of hea- 
thenish customs, which remind us of the Lingam wor- 
ship. Although polygamy is not allowed, yet on cer- 
tain festival days they permit the promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes. 'They are divided, after the manner 
of the Ilindfis, into numerous castes, which oppress one 
another. They profess to be worshippers of Ali, believe 
in the transmigration of souls, but not in a heaven or 
hell. They are friendly to Christians, and observe some 
of their festivals and ceremonies, but without under- 
standing their meaning. A spiritual head, sheik khulil, 
directs their religious concerns, and travels among them 
as a prophet. The opinion, formerly current, that this 
sect were Syrian Sabians, or disciples of St. John, has 
been completely exploded by Niebuhr, and by the ac- 
counts of Rousseau, the French consul at Aleppo. — Buck, 
Theol. Diet. s. v. ; D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Oriental ’e, 
s. v. See Christians of St. John. 

Nassau, until the recent re-establishment of the 
German Empire an independent duchy of Germany, but 
now constituting the southwestern part of the Prussian 
province of ilcsse-Nassau, is situated between 4 9 3 50' 
and 50° 50' X. lat., and 7° 30' and 8 J 45' E long. It 
is bounded on the west and south by the Main and the 
Rhine, the Prussian-Rhcnish provinces, and the former 
grand-duchy of Hesse; on the east by the extinct Hesse 
and Frankfort territories ; and on the north by the prov- 
ince of Westphalia. It covers an area of 1808 square 
miles, with a population of 4G8,311 in 18GG. The coun- 
try possesses very great physical advantages. In its 
southern districts, nearly the whole of its area is occu- 
pied by the Tatums Mountains, whose highest point, the 
Great Feldberg, attains an elevation of about 2750 feet. 
This range includes within its boundaries the fertile 
valleys known as the Rheingau. The northern part of 
the duchy includes the barren highlands of the Wester- 
wald, whose most considerable peak, the Salzburger 
Head, is nearly 2000 feet high. Besides the Rhine and 
the Main, which are the boundary rivers, Nassau is 
traversed from east to west by the Lalni, which be- 
comes navigable at Weilburg, and is augmented by the 
confluence of numerous other streams, as the Weil, 
Ems, Aar. Dill, Elbe. The productiveness of the soil 
is proved by the excellent quality of the numerous veg- 
etable products, which include corn, hemp, flax, tobac- 
! co, vegetables, and fruits, especially grapes, which yield 
some of the best of Rhenish wines. In the more moun- 
tainous districts, iron, lead, copper, and some silver are 
obtained, also much good building-stone, marble, and 
coal; the chief mineral wealth is, however, derived from 
the numerous springs, which, directly and indirectly, 
bring the province a clear annual gain of nearly 1 00,01)0 
dollars. The most noted of these springs, of which there 
are more than one hundred, are Wiesbaden, Wcilbach, 
Langen - Sehwalbach, Sehlangcnbad, Ems, Fachingen, 
Selters, Soden, and Geilnau. 

In tracing the history of Nassau to its earliest origin, 
we find that the districts now known by that name 
were anciently occupied by the Allemanni, and on the 
subjugation of the latter people by the Franks became 
incorporated first with the Frankish, and next with the 
German Empire. Among the various chiefs who raised 
themselves to independent power in this portion of the 
Frankish territories, one of the most influential was ( »tto 
of Laurenburg, brother of king Conrad l,who became 
the founder of two distinct lines of princes. The heads 
j of these lines were Walram and Otto, the sons of count 
Henry 1, who, in 1255, divided the land between them. 
Walram 11, the elder, was the progenitor of the house 
of Laurenburg, which, towards the close of the 12th 
century, assumed its present name of Nassau from the 
name of its chief stronghold ; while Otto, the younger, 
bv his marriage with the heiress of Gelders, founded 
the line of Nnssau-Geldcrs. whose last male representa- 
tive died in 1423, but which still survives through a 
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female branch in the family now occupying the throne 
of the Netherlands. This junior branch of the house 
of Nassau, by inheritance from a collateral representa- 
tive, acquired possession, in 1544, of the principality of 
Orange; and since that period the representatives of 
the Otto line have been known as princes of Orange 
(q. v.). The Walram line, which in 1292 gave an em- 
peror to Germany in the person of Adolf of Nassau, was 
subdivided by the descendants of that prince into sev- 
eral branches, until, by the successive extinction of the 
other lines, the Nassau -Weilburg family, which last 
reigned over the duchy, was left, in IS 16, the sole heir 
and representative of the Walram dynasty in Germany. 
Nassau was declared a duchy in 1806, and in 1817 duke 
William granted a new constitution; but during the 
first sittings of the assembly dissensions arose between 
the ducal government and the people’s representatives, 
which resulted in an estrangement of ruler and ruled, 
and were not quieted until 1834. In 1836 Nassau joined 
the German Zollverein, and its material prosperity 
thereafter rapidly developed. In 1839 the last duke of 
Nassau came to the throne in the person of Adolphus 
William. He experienced the revolutionary days of 
1848, but remained in possession of his territory until 
1866, when Prussia deposed him because of his alliance 
with Austria, lie is now a pensioner of the Prussian 
government. 

Christianity was introduced among the people of 
Nassau at a very early date, probably during the period 
of Rome’s world rule, after its emperors had become 
Christians. The presbyter Lubertius, who flourished in 
the 4th century, preached in these domains; but no 
stronghold was made here for Christianity until the 
days of Boniface in the 8th century, about 739. In the 
10th and 11th centuries many churches were built and 
Christianity was fortified by schools. The people, how- 
ever, were but poorly educated, and at the dawn of the 
Reformation this country w r as far behind other German 
territories. About 1530 Nassau declared for the new 
faith, and in 1534 joined the Smaleald league. At 
first decided Lutherans, the Nassau Protestants grad- 
ually turned over to the views of the Reformed Church, 
and in 1582 the theologians of Nassau, protesting against 
the monster Ubiquity in the Form of Concord, were in- 
duced to adopt the Heidelberg Catechism, and in con- 
sequence of its relation to the house of Orange, Nassau 
was brought to accept the ecclesiastical system which 
prevailed in the Netherlands. (See Staubing, Kirchen- 
v. Ref.-Gesch. Orauien-Nass. Lande [Hadam, 1804] ; 
Hase, Ch. Hist, p.413.) In 1817 the Protestants of Nas- 
sau constituted an Evangelical United Church, and a 
theological seminary is supported at Herborn, where all 
who look towards the ministry are obliged to spend one 
year after finishing a university curriculum. Nearly 
half the population of Nassau belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is un- 
der the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop of Limburg, 
who is assisted by a board of 
commissioners, located at Elt- 
ville, on the Rhine. There are 
also about 8000 persons who be- 
long to the Jewish and other 
persuasions. Ample provisions 
are made in the territory for 
popular education, in further- 
ance of which there are up- 
wards of 700 elementary schools, 
with about 1000 teachers, 10 
normal schools, a gymnasium, 
various training, polytechnic, 
military, and other educational 
institutions. See Vogel, Bc~ 
schreib. d. Ilerzogtli. Nassau 
(Wiesb. 1843-44); Schliepliake, 

Gesch. v. Nassau (ib. 1864-70, 

3 vols. 8vo). 


Natal, a British colony, and noted seat of an Angli- 
can bishopric, is situated on the south-east coast of Af- 
rica, about 800 miles east-north-east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, between the 29th and 31st parallels of south lati- 
tude. Its north-eastern boundary is the Tugela, or Buffa- 
lo River, which divides it from Zululand, and its south- 
western boundary is the Umzimculu, separating it from 
Ivaffraria proper. A lofty and rugged range of moun- 
tains, called the Quathlamba, or Drakcnberg, divides it 
from the Free State and Basutuland, and it contains a 
well-defined area of about 16,145 square miles, accord- 
ing to the British parliamentary accounts of 1872, with 
a population of 250,352, of whom 17,821 are whites, and 
5227 Indian coolies, the remainder being natives of the 
soil, called Zulus, or Zulu-Kaffirs (see Kaffirs), rem- 
nants of the different tribes which originally occupied 
the territory, but by persecution and warfare were dis- 
persed, and only came together again siuce the British 
occupation of Natal. 

History. — The region now forming the colony of 
Natal derives its name ( Natalis Jesu) from its being 
discovered by the Portuguese on Christmas-dav, 1497. 
It was visited and favorably reported upon towards the 
close of the 17th century, and later by Dampier, Woods 
Rogers, and several Dutch navigators. Subsequently 
a Dutch expedition purchased the territory from some 
native chiefs. Its colonization was not fairly projected, 
however, until about 1822, when it was visited by sev- 
eral white traders from the Cape, who found the coun- 
try in possession of the Zulu chief Chaka, who ruled 
in a most sanguinary manner over all the tribes, from 
the Umzimculu to the St. Lucia River. He was killed 
and succeeded by his brother Dingaan in 1838; but the 
latter having treacherously murdered a party of emi- 
grant Dutch Boers, who had paid him a friendly visit 
by invitation to buy land, he was attacked and finally 
i destroyed by the Boers, who at that time had emigrat- 
ed from Cape Colony in large numbers, and who made 
his brother Panda paramount chief in his stead, and 
I then settled themselves down in the country as his 
lords and masters. The British government, however, 
now interfered ; and after a severe struggle on the part 
' of the Boers, the country was formally proclaimed a 
British colony on May 12, 1843, since which time it 
has progressed very satisfactorily, and bids fair to be- 
come one of the most valuable dependencies of the 
British crown on the African continent. Natal is gov- 
erned by a lieutenant-governor, nominally subordinate 
to, although really independent of, the governor of the 
Cape, and has recently received a constitution some- 
what similar to that of Cape Colony. Municipal insti- 
tutions have been granted to the principal towns. 

Climate, etc . — The coast region, extending about twen- 
ty-five miles inland, is highly fertile, and has a climate 
almost tropical, though perfectly healthy. Sugar, cof- 
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fee, indigo, arrow-root, ginger, tobacco, and cotton thrive 
amazingly, and the pine-apple ripens in the open air with 
very little cultivation. The midland terrace is more fit 
for the cereals and usual European crops, while on the 
higher plateau, along the foot of the mountains, are im- 
mense tracts of the finest pasturage for cattle and sheep. 
Coal, copper, iron, and other minerals are found in 
several places; and there is no doubt when the great 
mountain -range is properly explored that it will be 
found very rich in mineral wealth. Since the discovery 
of diamonds near the Vaal Biver, large and valuable 
gems of this class have been exported through Natal. 
The climate is very salubrious; the thermometer ranges 
between 90° and 38°, but the heat, even in summer, is 
seldom oppressive. The mean temperature at Pieter- 
maritzburg, the capital, is 3.5° above that of Cape Town. 
The winter begins in April and ends in September; the 
average number of rainy days being thirteen. In the 
summer season the thunder-storms are very frequent 
and severe. The annual rainfall on the coast is about 
thirty-two inches. Inland, it varies a good deal in dif- 
ferent districts, and is greatest in summer. The south- 
east is the prevailing wind here in the summer mouths, 
as in Cape Colony. Occasionally the sirocco from the 
north-west is felt, which generally terminates in a thun- 
der-storm. 

The natives of Natal, belonging to the same ethno- 
logical family as the Kaffirs, are split up into numerous 
petty tribes, each tribe having a chief of its own, who, 
however, is amenable to British authority. Constant 
jealousies and animosities exist among these tribes, and 
nothing but fear of the British government prevents 
them from destroying each other. The greater part of 
the natives in this colony dwell on locations assigned 
them by government, and over each location is placed 
a white magistrate, to keep order, to collect the annual 
tax, which is seven shillings per hut, settle their nu- 
merous disputes, etc. When cases presented by the 
natives are not satisfactorily settled by the magistrates, 
they have the privilege of appealing to the lieutenant- 
governor of the colony. These Zulus of Natal are a 
pastoral people, and disinclined to agricultural pursuits, 
yet under the influence of the British they have exten- 
sively engaged in them, and arc fast developing the 
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resources of the country. They are trusted by the 
Europeans, and even favored, except by the Boers. 

Evangelization. — Much has been done for the civili- 
zation of the natives of Natal. As early as 1835 mis- 
sionaries of the American Board for Foreign Missions 
commenced to preach Christ to them, but the severe 
persecutions which all Europeans suffered until the Brit- 
ish made Natal a colonial possession prevented all suc- 
cessful propagation of the Christian faith for a long time. 
After the colonial establishment of Natal the Wesley a ns 
went out in force, and greatly promoted the work inau- 
gurated by the American Missionary Society agents, who 
continued their labors with renewed vigor, and to this 
day remain in that field. In 1845 the Norwegian Mis- 
sionary Society sent her missionaries to this territory, 

J raid in 1847 Berlin missionaries augmented the already 
1 strong force of Christian workers. Another German mis- 
t sionary society, that of Hermannsburg. in Hanover, sent 
helpers in 1854, and soon found several stations wherein 
I to preach Christ. Still more recently missions in Natal 
were founded by the Anglican establishment, through 
I the agency of the now world-renowned rationalist, bishop 
Colenso, in 1853. II is efforts secured much interest for 
Natal, and caused it to be made a diocese, and he him- 
self became its superintendent in 1855. llis departure 
from the orthodox faith caused his removal: but he still 
continues his interest in colonial missionary labors, how- 
| ever inconsistent his efforts for the propagation of the 
Christian faith may seem with his avowed theory of 
1 Scripture interpretation. Very recently the Missionary 
Society of the Reformed Church of Holland has estab- 
lished several stations, and it is also meeting with much 
success in spreading Christianity among the Zulus. The 
American mission, which is served chiefly by Presby- 
terian and Congregational ministers, in 1870 maintained 
nineteen stations and out-stations, with twelve church- 
es, and about five hundred native members. The Bo- 
man Catholics also labor in Natal in force, and main- 
tain a bishopric. Aside front conversions which have 
been effected, the natives are not only benefited, at 
least indirectly, in their morals, but their mental cul- 
tivation has been greatly improved. Schools are 
numerous and well patronized. In 1870 there were 
seventy-nine schools sustained hv the British colonial 
government, with an average attendance, of 1797 pupils, 
besides a large number of excellent schools maintained 
by the missionaries in different parts of the country, 
prominent among which are the American mission 
schools in the coast range, and those of the Church of 
England, of the Wesleyans, and of the Free-Church of 
Scotland. The colonial schools are under the control 
of a superintendent of education, and Natal, it is said by 
those who are competent eye-witnesses, boasts a superior 
school system. See Mann, The Colony o f Natal (Bond. 
I860) ; Muire, The British Col. of Natal (l8t*.9); Grout, 
Zululand, or Life among the Zulu-KaJJirs of Natal and 
Zululand (Phila. 1805, 12ino), especially valuable on 
mission work up to 1800; Chapman, Travels in the In- 
terior of South Africa (Loud. 1808. 2 vols. 8vo), vol. i, 
ch. i sq.; Grundemann, Missions- A tlas, pt. i, $ 15 ; New- 
comb, Cyclop, of Missions , s. v. ; The Quarterly Review 
(London), vol. iviii, art. i. (J. 1 1. W.) 

Natal days, a name applied in early ecclesiastical 
language, especially in martyrologies and funerary in- 
scriptions, not only to the natural, but also to the spirit- 
ual birth. See Natalitia. The term was also used in 
many ways, thus: (l) Na tales episcopatus, the days of 
a bishop’s ordination, observed as an annual festival. (2) 
Natalis Christ i, day of our Lord’s birth (Christmas). 
See Christmas. (3) Nat ales martyrum, anniversaries 
of the martyrs; their sufferings and death being called 
their nativity. ( Commemorations of martyrs may be 
traced hack to an early date. The feasts of the Inno- 
cents and of the Maccabees were celebrated before the 
time of Chrysostom. See Martyrs, Fkstivai.s ok 
tiik.) (4) Natales urhium , the two annual days kept 
in memory of the foundation of the two great cities, 
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Rome and Constantinople. (5) Natales genuini, in mem- 
ory of the emperor’s birthday, and (6) Natales impe- 
rii , in memory of his inauguration. Ordinary birth- 
days were forbidden to be celebrated in Lent. (7) Na- 
talis calicis, the Thursday of Easter. (8) The day of 
baptism was also called Natii'itas spiritualis. See Eadie, 
Neeles. Cydop. s. v.; Bingham, Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church, ii, 158, 1124, 1170 ; Aschbacli, Kirchen-Lex. 
iv, 296; Riddle, Christian Antiquities (see Index) ; Sie- 
gel, Christ l. Alterthiimer (see Index in vol. iv); Mar- 
tigny, Dictionnaire des Antiquites, s. v. Naiale. 

Nat ale (Latin Natalis'), Ieronimo, a Spanish Jes- 
uit, was born at Majorca in 1507. An intimate friend 
of Ignatius Loyola, he entered the Society of Jesus 
in October, 1545. After having executed several com- 
missions at the Council of Trent, in Africa, and in 
Sicily, he established at Messina a college, in which he 
taught theology and Hebrew from 1552. He was 
afterwards charged by the founder of his order to pro- 
mulgate in Sicily. Portugal, and Spain the constitutions 
of the society. Nov. 1, 1554, he was made vicar-gen- 
eral to Ignatius Loyola. Pope Julius III designated 
Nat ale in the following year to accompany cardinal 
Morone, legate of the holy chair, to the Diet of Augs- 
burg. June 19, 1558, after having declined the chief 
command of the society, which was given to Lainez, he 
was nominated assistant for Germany and France, and 
undertook in the interest of the order several missions 
to Spain under Philip II. In March, 1566, he ener- 
getically sustained before the Diet of Augsburg the 
rights of the Church and of the holy chair, and on his 
return to Rome solicited, as vicar-general of Francis 
Borgia, the confirmation of the Order of Ignatius from 
Gregory XIII. At last he spent several years in Flan- 
ders, where he consecrated his time to the work by which 
he is principally known, and which is much sought 
after by amateurs for the engravings with which it is 
ornamented. He died at Rome April 3, 1580. His 
principal work is, Adnotationes et meditationes in Evan- 
gelia qus in sacrosancto misss sacrijicio toto anno le- 
quntur, cum eorumdem Evangeliorum concordantia histo- 
rice integritati sufficient i. Accessit et index historiam 
ipsam Evangelicam in ordinem temporis vitce Chnsti 
distribuens (Antw. 1594, fob, engraved title, 595 pages). 
This work, of which the price is still very high, is orna- 
mented with 153 plates engraved upon copper by Je- 
rome brothers, Wierix, and Collaert, from designs by 
Martin de Yos and Bernardin Passeri. These engrav- 
ings, copied and engraved upon steel, have served to 
illustrate a Vie de Jesus Christ, by abbot Brispot (Paris, 
1853, 2 vols. fol), at the head of which is found a no- 
tice of Natalis and an explanation of the engravings: — 
Scholia in Constitutiones et Declarationes sancti Patris 
nostri Ignatii et admonitiones pro supeHoribus (preserved 
in MS. form in the library of the Jesuits at Rome). See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Natali, Carlo, called II Guardolino, an Italian 
painter and architect who devoted himself largely to 
sacred subjects, was born at Cremona about 1590. He 
studied successively under Andrea Mainardi and Guido 
Reni ; and subsequently resided during a number of 
years at Rome and Genoa, observing all that was most 
valuable, and exerting his own talents in the art. 
Among liis best paintings is his St. Francesca Romana, 
in the church of S. Gismondo at Cremona, which Lanzi 
ranks above mediocrity. Natali did not execute many 
works in painting, being principally devoted to archi- 
tecture. His edifices are principally at Genoa and 
Cremona; but none of them are mentioned. He was 
living in 1683. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, 
ii, 609. 

Natali, Francesco, a painter who devoted him- 
self mostly to sacred art, was the brother of Giuseppe, 
whose style he adopted, and whom he nearly approach- 
ed, and even surpassed in dignity. He executed many 
works on a large scale for the churches in Lombardy 


and Tuscany. He was also much employed at the 
courts of the dukes of Massa, Modena, and Parma, in 
which latter city he died in 1723. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist, of the Fine A rts , ii, 609. 

Natali, Gio. Battista, an Italian painter and 
architect, the son of Carlo Natali, devoted himself to 
secular and religious subjects. He was born at Cremona 
about 1630, and was instructed in both arts by his fa- 
ther, and afterwards went to Rome for improvement, 
where he pursued his studies under P. da Cortona. On 
returning to Cremona he was employed for the church- 
es, and established a school of painting upon the prin- 
ciples of Cortona, although without many followers. 
There is a large painting by him in the Predicatori dis- 
playing some skill, representing the Holy Patriarch 
burning heretical books, which Lanzi says is not un- 
worthy of a follower of Cortona. As an architect, 
none of his works are mentioned. He died about 1700. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, 609. 

Natali, Giuseppe, an eminent painter of sacred 
and secular art. was born at Casal Maggiore, in the 
Cremonese territory, in 1652. According to Zaist, pos- 
sessing a natural genius for the art, he went to Rome, 
notwithstanding the opposition of his father; and from 
thence to Bologna, where he assiduously studied the 
works of Dentone, Colonna, and Mitelli, the most fa- 
mous perspective and architectural painters of the age. 
He flourished precisely at the period which the archi- 
tectural painters consider the happiest for their art. 
Lanzi says, “ He formed a style at once praiseworthy for 
the grandeur and beauty of the architecture, and the 
elegance of the ornamental parts judiciously introduced. 
He gratifies the eye by presenting those views which 
are the most charming, and gives it repose by distribu- 
ting them at just distances. In his grotesques he re- 
tains much of the antique, shunning all useless exhibi- 
tions of modern foliages, and varying the painting from 
time to time with small landscapes. The softness and 
harmony of his tints elicited great commendation.” Na- 
talis found abundant employment, and decorated many 
churches and public edifices. He also executed a great 
many oil paintings, which were in the highest repute. 
He died in 1722. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
A rts, ii, 609. 

Natalia, a terra used in the early Church for the 
days on which martyrdom was suffered by some of her 
number, as if they were birthdays; and just as the hea- 
thens used to have festivities on memorable days, so 
these early Christians used to celebrate annually such 
birthdays of martyrs into the kingdom of God. The 
graves of the departed were visited, and after a time 
festivities were allowed. See Hase, Ch. History , p. 68. 
See also Natalitia. 

Natalis the Theodotian. See Theodotius. 

Natalis (Noel), Alexander, a distinguished Ro- 
man Catholic theologian, was born at Rouen Jan. 19, 1639. 
He studied at first in the Dominican school of his native 
city, and joined that order in May, 1655. His talents 
having attracted the attention of his superiors, he was 
sent to Paris, where he first studied, then taught, the- 
ology, and received the degree of D.D. in 1675. Col- 
bert appointed him to write a history of the Church, 
and in consequence he published in 1677 the first vol- 
ume of his Selecta histories ecclesiastics capita et in loca 
ejusdem insignia dissertations histories, critics , dog- 
matics, the twenty-fourth and last volume of which 
appeared in 1686. It extends down to the close of the 
Council of Trent. It is written in the spirit of Gal- 
licanism, learnedly, but in a dry, scholastic style. This 
w T as followed by the Historia ecclesiastica Veteris No- 
rique Testamenti (Paris, 1699; Lucca, 1754; Bingen-on- 
the-Rhine, 1785-90), one of the most important works 
of the Gallican school, but the character of which is more 
dogmatic and polemic than historical. The free, Gallican 
spirit of this work caused it to be condemned by pope 
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Innocent XI, who by a bull of July 13, 1684, forbade ! 
the reading of Natalis’s works under penalty of exeom- 1 
munication. Natalis, however, did not retract, but de- 
fended bis work, and it was tinally withdrawn from the 
Index by pope Benedict XIII. In 1706 Natalis became 
provincial of his order. His sight began to fail him in 
1712, and, becoming entirely blind, he was obliged to 
discontinue his labors. lie died in the convent of the 
Jacobins at Paris, Aug. 21, 1724. His principal works, 
besides the above, are, Theoloyitt dogmalica et moj’ulis 
(Paris, 1693, 1703, 1743, 1768): — Prascepta et regulce ad 
judicatures verbi diviui informandos: — Expositio lite- 
ratus et morulis (S. 8. Evangeliorum), etc. (cditio novis- 
sima, Paris, 1769, 2 vols. 4to), etc. See Herzog, Reul- 
Encyklopddie , x, 222 scp; Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. vol. ii ; 
llase, Ch. Hist. p. 8; Schaff, Hist. Christian Ch. i, 18; 

I lagenbach, llist. Doctr. ii, 199, 206 ; Ch. Remembrancer, 
1862, p. 35; Bibliotheca Sacra, vii, 59. (J. II. W.) 

Natalis, Csecilius, is the name of the person 
who maintains the cause of paganism in the dialogue 
of Minucius Felix entitled Odarius. See Mtxucius. 
Various conjectures have been made as to who this 
Natalis was, but there are no sufficient data for decid- 
ing the question. — Smith, Did. Creek and Roman Biog. ' 
ami Mythol. ii, 1142. 

Natalis, Michael, a Flemish engraver and stu- 
dent of sacred art, was born at Liege about 1589. After 
acquiring the elements of design under Joachim Sand- 
rart, he visited Antwerp, and studied engraving under 
Charles M allcry. From thence he went to Borne, and 
adopted the style of Cornelius Blocmicrt, which he fol- 
lowed with some success. He engraved a number of 
plates after the great Italian masters; also a part of the 
plates in the Giustiniani Gallery, in concert with Beg- 
nier Persyn, Theodore Matham, and others. On re- 
turning to Flanders he was invited to Paris, where he 
resided some time. His plates are executed with the 
graver in a free, open style, but are deficient in taste. 

I I is drawing is frequently incorrect, and the effect is 
usually cold and heavy, but his strokes are clear and 
regular, and he handled the burin with great facility. 
Ilis portraits are his best productions. A list of his 
principal plates is given in Spooner's Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine Arts, ii, 609. 

Natalitia, i. e. natal days of the saints. Tertul- 
Iian and other ancient writers use the words natalitia 
and na tales in speaking of martyrs, not meaning their 
natural birth, but their nativity to a glorious crown in 
the kingdom of heaven. See above, Natal Days. In 
this sense, Tertullian says St. Paul was born again by 
a new nativity at Borne, because he suffered martyrdom 
there. He explains it on the ground that the death 
of a martyr is not properly a death, but an endless life ; 
for the sake of which all things are to be endured, and 
death itself to be despised. See Tertullian, lie Cor. Mil. 
cap. 3; Ublationes pro defunct is, pro natalitiis, annua 
diefacimus; Cone. Land. can. 51, Maprvfnov yevt$\ia ; 
Ambrose, Hum. 70; Bingham, Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church, ii, 1 161 ; Walcott, Sacred A rcheeology, s. v. 

Natansohn, Joseph Saul, a rabbi of note, was 
born in the year 1808. He received a strictly religious 
education in conformity with the traditions of his fam- 
ily, and even as a youth showed great mental ability 
and rare diligence. When hardly nineteen years of 
age he composed, together with his brother-in-law, the 
deceased Marcus Wolf Ellinger, a learned work entitled 
novellas on the Tnlmudical treatise Baba 
Kama (Lemberg, 1828), which at the time received the 
highest acknowledgment from rabbinical scholars. He 
finally entered the rabbinate, not for enjoyment, but 
rather to devote himself zealously to rabbinic studies. 
Indeed he spent his whole life in the study of rabbinic 
lore, the fruit of which were several learned works, as q 
C " 2 ' ^ (Wilna, 1839) j comments 

upon the Orach Chajitn (the Jewish ritual), in two 


parts (Lemberg, 1832-37): — 0 rfi P’nsn, critical 
notes on the Talmud, to be found in the edition of the 
Talmud (Slobuta, 1824-30; Vienna, 1832-46): — “ ^ “ 
CE5X, comments upon Alfasi’s Sefer ha-Hnlachoth, pub- 
lished with Alfasi’s work and commentaries (Presburg, 
1836). When in tlie year 1840 religious disputes be- 
gan in the Jewish community of Lemberg, he sided 
with the conservatives, but when the strife became 
more intense and reckless, be withdrew from all par- 
ticipation in the matter, and devoted his time to study. 
From all parts of the world the most difficult questions 
were sent to him. Being considered the highest author- 
ity in ritual questions, bis opinion was sought for from 
afar off. In the year 1858 Natansohn was appointed to 
the rabbiship of Lemberg, which position be held until 
his death, March 3, 1875. See Fiirst, Bill. Jud. iii, 23 
sq. ; Jewish Messenger, New York, 1875. (B. P.) 

Natapli. See Stacte. 

Natatorium (a swimming-place), a term used by 
some writers when describing the baptistery. — Farrar, 
Eccles. Diet.; Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, ii, 310. 

Na'than (II ob. Nathan', given, i. e. by God; 
Sept. N«$ar, but in the later books 'SaSav, and so Jo- 
sephus, Ant. vii, 3, 3; but 'Sandra of the prophet, 
Ant. vii, 4, 4, etc.), the name of ffve or six men. 

The eleventh in descent from Judah, being the 
son of Attai and father of Zabad (l Cbron. ii, 36). 
B.C. post 1612. 

2. An eminent Hebrew prophet in the reigns of Da- 
vid and Solomon. If the expression “first and last,” in 
2 Cbron. ix, 29, is to be taken literally, be must have 
lived late into the life of Solomon, in which ease lie 
must have been considerably younger than David. At 
any rate he seems to have been the younger of the two 
prophets who accompanied him, and may be considered 
as the latest direct representative of the schools of Sam- 
uel. A Jewish tradition mentioned by Jerome (Qu. 
Heb. on 1 Sam. xvii, 12) identifies him with the eighth 
son of Jesse (2 Sam. v, 14) ; but of this there is no prob- 
ability. lie first appears in the consultation with Da- 
vid about the building of the Temple. B.C. eir. 1043. 
He begins by advising it, and then, after a vision, with- 
draws bis advice, on the ground that the time had not 
yet come (2 Sam. vii, 2, 3, 17), See Hwald, Jsr. (lesch. 
ii, 592. He next comes forward as the reprover of Da- 
vid for the sin with Bathsheba; and bis famous apo- 
logue on the rich man and the ewe lamb, which is the 
only direct example of bis prophetic power, shows it ro 
have been of a very high order (2 Sam. xii, 1-12). B.C. 
1035. There is an indistinct trace of his appearing also 
at the time of the plague which fell on Jerusalem in ac- 
cordance with the warning of Gad. “An angel,” says 
Eupolemus (Euseb. Preep. Er. ix, 30), “pointed him to 
the place where the Temple was to be. but forbade him 
to build it, as being stained with blood, and having 
fought many wars. His name was I Manat ban.” This 
was probably occasioned by some confusion of the Greek 
version, c id 'SaSav, with the parallel passage of 1 
Cbron. xxii, 8, where the blood-stained life of David is 
given as a reason against the building, but where Na- 
than is not named. B.C. eir. 1017. On the birth of 
Solomon he was either specially charged with giving 
him bis name, Jedidah, or else with bis education, ac- 
cording as tlie words of 2 Sam. xii, 25, “lie srtit [or 
“sent him”] by [or “into”] the hand of Nathan.” arc 
understood. B.C. cir. 1034. At any rate, in tlie last 
years of David, it is Nathan who, by taking the side of 
Solomon, turned the scale in his favor. He advised 
Bathsheba; he himself ventured to enter the royal pres- 
ence with a remonstrance against the king's apathy; 
and at David’s request lie assisted in the inauguration 
of Solomon (l Kings i, 8, 10, 11, 22, 23, 24, 32, 31, 38, 
45). B.C. cir. 1015. His son Zahud occupied the post 
I of “ king’s friend,” perhaps succeeding Nathan (2 Snin. 
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xv, 37 ; 1 Chron. xxvii, 33) ; ami Azariah, another of 
his sons, occupied a high place in the king's court (l 
Kings iv, 5). He assisted David by his counsels when 
he reorganized the public worship (2 Chron. xxix, 25). 
B.C. 1014. This is the last time that we hear directly 
of his intervention in the history. His influence may 
be traced in the perpetuation of his manner of prophecy 
in the writings ascribed to Solomon (comp. Eccl. ix, 14- 
16 with 2 Sara, xii, 1-4). He left two works behind 
him— a life of David (l Chron. xxix, 29), and a life of 
Solomon (2 Chron. ix, 29). The last of these may have 
been incomplete, as we cannot be sure that he outlived 
Solomon. The consideration in which he was held at 
the time is indicated by the solemn announcement of 
his approach — “Behold Nathan the prophet” (1 Kings 
i, 23). The peculiar affix of “ the prophet,” as distin- 
guished from “the seer,” given to Samuel and Gad (1 
Chron. xxix, 29), shows his identification with the later 
view of the prophetic office indicated in 1 Sam. ix, 9. 
His grave is shown at Ilalhul near Hebron (see Robin- 
son, Bib. Res. i, 216, note). — Smith. 

3. A native of Zobah, in Syria ; the father of Igul, 
one of David’s mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii, 36; 1 Chron. 
xi, 38). B.C. cir. 1040. 

4. A son of David (2 Sam. v, 14; 1 Chron. xiv, 4), 
from whom the evangelist Luke has reckoned the gene- 
alogy of Mary the mother of Jesus (Luke iii, 31). B.C. 
cir. 1032. See Genealogy. In 1 Chron. iii, 5 Na- 
than is said to have been “ the son of David by Bttfh- 
shua,” i. e. Bathsheba, but the rendering has been ques- 
tioned. To him must probably be referred the words 
of Zech. xii, 12 (see Henderson, Min. Proph. ad loe.), 
though some have interpreted it as the house of the 
prophet Nathan standing for the family of the prophets. 
See David. 

5. One of the head men who returned from Babylon 
with Ezra on his second expedition, and whom he de- 
spatched from his encampment at the River Ahava to 
the colony of Jews at Casipliia, to obtaiu thence some 
Levites and Nethinim for the Temple service (Ezra viii, 
16). B.C. 459. “That Nathan and those mentioned 
with him were laymen appears evident from the con- 
cluding words of the preceding verse, and therefore it 
is not impossible that he may be the same with the son 
of Bani, who was obliged to relinquish his foreign wife 
(Ezra x, 39) ; though on the other hand these marriages 
seem rather to have been contracted by those who had 
been longer in Jerusalem than he, who had so lately 
arrived from Babylon, could be” (Smith). B. C. 458. 

Nathan ben-Jechiel, also called Aruk (“Tr), 
or Baal ha-Aruk (“l“”n b“D), from the fact that 
he is the author of the celebrated lexicon denominated 
Aruk , a distinguished Jewish lexicographer, was born 
in Rome about 1030, where, like his ancestors before 
him and his descendants after him, he was held in the 
highest veneration for his extraordinary learning, and 
it was said of him, “peritum omnis generis scientia- 
rum fuisse.” Though busily engaged in faithfully dis- 
charging the responsible duties devolving upon him as 
rabbi of the Jewish community in the Eternal City, and 
in attending to the Hebrew academy of which he was 
the president, R. Nathan devoted all his spare time for 
the greater part of bis life to the writing of that im- 
portant lexicon which has obtained such a world-wide 
celebrity. From the words of the epilogue which 
R. Nathan himself appended to it ( this lexicon was 
completed on Tuesday , the nineteenth day of the month on 
which the Temple urns destroyed by the despised one [i. e. 
Ah — end of July], 4861 after the creation [ = A.D. 1101], 
1033 after the destruction of the burned Temple , 1413 of 
the Seleucian cera ), it will be seen that he finished this 
lexicon A.D. 1101. According to Mr. Etheridge, the 
work was finished m the year 4865, answering to A.D. 
1105; it may be that he read PJDnrn 

instead of XDrrH. Five years after the completion of 
the work Jechiel died, A.D. 1106. The lexicon is de- 


nominated Aruk CP* 1 ", from “p?, to arrange, to set in 
order), i. e. arrangement of the words in alphabetical 
order, and extends over the Mishna, both the Gemaras, 
the Midrashim, and all the Chaldee paraphrases of the 
O. T. “The importance of this work, both to the un- 
derstanding of the ancient expositions of the Bible and 
the criticism of the text of the Chaldee paraphrases, can 
hardly be overrated, inasmuch as R. Nathan, in explain- 
ing the words, embodied the interpretations of the an- 
cient sages preserved by tradition, and adopted the an- 
cient and correct readings. So comprehensive is this 
lexicon, and so highly was it appreciated, that it not 
only superseded and buried in oblivion a lexicon also 
called Aruk, compiled by Zemach ben-Paltoi, who was 
gaon in Pumbaditha, A.D. 871-890, but simply left for 
his future supplementors to compile and rearrange the 
rich materials which R. Nathan amassed. In this, how- 
ever, they did not always succeed” (Ginsburg). Not- 
withstanding the subsequent labors of Buxtorf, Landau, 
and others, in the field of Hebrseo-Aramaic lexicography, 
the Aruk of Nathan Jechiel still holds its pre-eminence. 
Its definitions are remarkable for their substantial im- 
port and verbal precision, and it is even quoted by Da- 
vid Kimchi (q. v.) in his famous S’lL'TwH "ED, s. v. 
“CT, "PS, S3, “ml, It was published at Pisauri, 
1515, and often afterwards. An edition was published 
at Amsterdam in 1655, with the additions of B.-Musafia 
(q.v.), which edition was republished by M. I. Landau 
with his own notes, in 5 vols., under the title “’D'lDD 
“|V”b, or Rabbinisch- A ramdisch- Deutsches I Vurterbuch 
zur Kenntniss des Talmuds, der 7 \irgumim u. Midra- 
schim, etc. (Prague, 1819-24). A convenient edition of 
the Aruk, with the supplements of Mussafia, De Lon- 
sano, and Berlin, has been published by II. Sperling 
(Lemberg, 1857) ; still later annotations to the J ruk , 
with emendations and critical notes, appeared by R. 
Lindermann, under the title “PTD “ED 

(Berl. 1864; see Frankcl, Monatsschrift, 1865, p. 393 
sq.) ; and a still later edition was published by Lonsano 
and Berlin (Lemberg, 1865), and the latest edition is 
that of Lemberg (1874, 2 vols.). To the honor of R. Na- 
than be it said — though it does not redound to the glory 
of modern scholarship — that his .4 ruk is still the only 
clew to the ancient Jewish writings which are so im- 
portant to Biblical literature and exegesis. See the 
masterly biography of R. Nathan by Rapaport in the 
Hebrew annual entitled Bikure ha-Jtim (Vienna, 1829), 
x, 1-79; xi (ibid. 1830), 81-90; Geiger, in Zeitsclirift 
der Deutschen M orgenlandisclien Gesellschaft. xii, 142 
sq., 357 sq.; xiv, 318 sq.; Stcinschneider, Cutalogus 
Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotli. Bodleiana, No. 2040-2043; id. 
Bibliograph. Ilandbuch , p. 99 sq. ; Kitto, Cyclop, s. v. ; 
Fiirst, Bibliotli. Judaicu, iii, 20 sq. ; De Rossi, Bizi- 
onario storico degli autori Ebrei, p. 140 sq. (German 
transl.) ; Etheridge, Jntrod. to Jewish Literature, p. 284 
sq. ; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden , vi, 76; Braunschweiger, 
Gescli. d. Juden in den Roman. Staaten, p. 56 ; Basnage, 
History of the Jews, p. 625 (Taylor’s transl.) ; Dernburg, 
in Geiger’s Zeitsclirift fur Jud. Tlteologie, iv, 123 sq. ; 
Bleek , Einleitung in das Alte Testum. p. 100; Kimchi, 
Liber radicuni (ed. Lebreclit u. Biesenthal), p. xxxix; 
Buxtorf, Lexicon Talmudicum, etc., p. ix, ed. B. Fisch- 
er (Leips. 1869) ; (N. Y.) Jewish Messenger, Jan. 8, 1874. 
(B.P.) 

Nathan ha-Babli, one of the most distinguished 
Mishnaic doctors, was a native of Meshan, in Babylo- 
nia. In consequence of his high birth, as his father 
was the prince of the captivity in Babylon, and his mar- 
i vellous knowledge of the law, both divine and human, 
which he acquired as a student in the country of his 
adoption, he was created vicar (*p"l D.^DDSt) of the 
patriarch Simon II ben-Gamaliel II, A.D. 140-163. In 
the Talmud he is often quoted as a profound scholar of 
the law ( tlorajoth , 13 b; Baba Kama, 23 a; Baba Me- 
zia, 117 b), and he materially contributed to the com- 
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pilation of the Mishna, as he himself compiled a Mish- 
na, which is referred to as Mishnath de Iiabbi Nathan 
*r: •’sm and which Jchudah the Holy (q. v.) 

made use of in the redaction of the present Mishna. 
Besides this corpus juris, he is also the author of, 1, the 
Aboth of R. Nathan (jr: “2“^ r'HX), being a com- 
pilation of the apothegms and moral sayings of the 
Jewish fathers (r'-X), interspersed with traditional 
explanations of divers texts of Scripture, consisting of 
forty-one chapters. Both the historian and moral phi- 
losopher will find this work an important contribution 
to the literary and philosophical history of antiquity. 
It is printed in the different editions of the Talmud after 
the tractate Yebamoth, and has also been published sepa- 
rately with various commentaries (Venice, 102:2; Am- 
sterdam, 1778), and with two excellent commentaries 
(Wilna, 18:13), translated into Latin, with notes, by 
Francis Taylor (Lond. 1051), under the title of R. Nu- 
thanis Tractatus de Rutribus, Ratine cum notis, but in 
its present form contains later interpolations 2, of the 
Forty-nine Rules (r"T2 ”£rfi a work of 

mathematical import, and which Geiger thinks was 
written by a later author of the same name. Sec 
Fltrst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 19 sq. ; Kultur- ti. Literaturgesck. 
der Jude n in Asien (Leips. 1819), p. 10 sq. ; Zunz, Die 
(Jottesdienst lichen Vortriige der Juden (Berl. 1832), p. 
108 sq. ; Steinschncidcr, Catalogus JAbr. J/cbr. in Bibli- 
oth. Bodleiana , col. 2032 sq. ; (leiger, 1 1 "issensch a ftliche 
Zeitschrft (Leips. 1847), vi, 19 sq.; Griitz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, iv, 187, 201, 2ft3, 204 ; .lost, Gesch. d. Judenth. v. s. 
Selcten, ii, 110 sq., 123; Etheridge, hit rod. to Ilebr. Lit. 
p. 77 ; Dukes, Rabbin. Blumenlese (Leips. 1844), p. 39; 
Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. d. Jud. Poesie, p. 33; Frankcl, 
J/odegetica in Mischnam (Leips. 1859 ), p. 187-191 ; Gins- 
hurg, The Fssmes, their History and Doctrines (Lond. 
1804), p. 22; art. Saddueees, in the 3d ed. of Kitto’s 
Cyclop, of Bibl. Lit, iii, 731 sq., note, reprinted in part 
in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible (Amcr. ed.), iv, 2778, note. 
(15. P.) 

Nathan, Isaac, iucx-Kaloxymos, a Jewish writer 
of great celebrity, flourished near the opening of the 
15th century. The exact date of either the birth or 
death of this author of the tirst Hebrew concordance, 
who traces his lineage to the royal family of David, has 
not as yet been ascertained. All that we know with 
certainty is that lie lived at Avignon, Montpellier, or 
Arles in the time of Benedict XII 1, and that his writ- 
ings were called forth by the conduct of this antipope 
towards the Jews, which was as follows. This pope, 
Peter de Luna hv name, who was declared a schismatic, 
heretic, and perjurer, and who was deposed by the Coun- 
cil of Pisa (1409), but was still recognised on the Py- 
renean peninsula, thought that he would secure the 
general recognition of his claims to St. Peter’s chair if 
he could bring about the conversion of the Spanish 
Jews, lie therefore issued a summons (1412), with the 
sanction of his patron, Ferdinand the Just, king of Ara- 
gon, to all the learned rabbins to hold a public contro- 
versy at Tortosa, and appointed the learned Jewish 
physician, Joshua Lorqui — or Geronimo de Santa Fe, as 
he was called after his conversion — to prove to them 
from the Talmud ami other Jewish writings that the 
Messiah, whose advent the Jews were daily expecting, 
had already come in the person of Jesus Christ. To 
escape the threatening dangers, sixtv of the most cele- 
brated Jewish literati of Aragon answered the summons, 
'They were headed by don Bidnl bon-llenevenisti, I bn- 
I.abi of Saragossa, Joseph Albo, the famous author of 
the Ikarim, Scchariah ha-Levi Saladin, Astruc Levi, Bo- 
nastruc Desmacthe, Ibn-Joseph, lbn-Jaehja, etc., and 
this most famous controversy of Tortosa lasted twenty- 
one months (from February, 1413, to November, 1114). 
Benedict XIII presided at the meetings, and in the first 
session, which was held Feb. 7, 1113, he thus addressed 
the Jews : “ Ye learned Hebrews, know that I have not 


come here to discuss which religion is true, yours or 
ours. I am certain mine is the truest. Your law was 
formerly the only true law, but it is now abrogated. 
You are convoked here solely by Geronimo, who has 
engaged to prove to you that the Messiah has come by 
the evidence of your Talmud, which was composed long 
since by rabbins far superior to yourselves in wisdom; 
therefore be careful of your arguments.” Two treatises 
were prepared for this controversy by Joshua Lorqui, 
or Geronimo de Santa Fe, the antipope’s champion, 
entitled Tractatus contra per fidiam Juderorum et contra 
Talmud, printed in the Bibliotheca Maxima Pat rum , 
tom. xxvi, and separately in llebraomastix (Frankf. 
a. M., 1602). It was in reply to these tracts that K. 
Nathan wrote the work entitled HIT'S rnrT, Cor- 
rection of the Misguided, which has not as yet been pub- 
lished. To the same cause is to be ascribed his He- 
brew concordance, entitled HTT ITT “*X, or 

r.inm, which was designed to enable his brethren to 
rebut the attacks on Judaism, by helping them to find 
easily the passages of the O. T. quoted in support of 
the Messialiship of Jesus of Nazareth, and by aiding 
them to see what legitimate construction can be put oil 
these passages in accordance with the context in which 
they occur. This concordance, to which B. Nathan 
devoted eight years of his life (1437-1445), and in 
which he adopted the plan of the Latin concordance 
of Arlotti, general of the order of Minorites (cir. 1290), 
first appeared with an elaborate introduction (rrrrs 
CTIXTVpSIpH) in Venice, 1523, then again, with the 
introduction castrated by the Inquisition (ibid. 1504, and 
Basle, 1581). The great value of this work can be best 
ascertained from what Jacob hen-Chajim, who carried 
through the press the Babbinic Bible (1524-25) in Bom- 
berg’s printing- establishment, where the concordance 
appeared only a few months previously, says of it in 
his celebrated introduction (transl. by Ginsburg, Lond. 
1 867) : M But for a certain book, called Concordance, the 
author of which is the learned K. Isaac Nathan, who 
lived some forty years ago, published in onr printing- 
office at Venice, I could not have corrected the verses. 
'This is a precious work; it embraces all the points of 
the Iloly Bible, and explains all the sacred Scriptures 
by stating all nouns and verbs, with their analogous 
forms, and giving at the heading of every noun and 
verb an explanation, saying the meaning of the word is 
so and so, and branches out in such and such a manner, 
and comments upon each one separately. It also marks 
the division of each chapter, and the number of chap- 
ters in every prophetical book, and tells in which chap- 
ter and verse every word occurs. The advantage to be 
derived from this book is indescribable; without it there 
is no way of examining the refironccs of the Massorah, 
since one who studies the Massorah must look into the 
verse which the Massorah quotes, and which, without a 
concordance, would take a very long time to find, as you 
might not know in which prophet the passage referred 
to occurs, and if you knew the prophet, you still might 
not know the chapter and verse. Besides, all the world 
is not so learned in the Scriptures. Whosoever has 
this concordance does not require any more the lexicon 
of Kimchi, for it contains all the roots, whereunto is 
added an index of all the verses in the Bible; none of 
them is wanted. In conclusion, without it 1 could not 
have done the work which I have done.” Nathan’s 
concordance was also translated into Latin by Beiich- 
lin (Basle, 1556), and was inserted by the Minorilc Ma- 
ria di Calasio, in bis four-volume, concordance (Borne, 
1622). It is the basis both of Buxtorf’s and l’llrst’s 
concordances. See Stcinsclineider. t'atalogus Librorum 
J/ebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 1141-1143; id. 
Bibliographisches Jfundbuch, p. 100; Fltrst, Bibliotheca 
Judaica. iii, 22; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden (Leips. 1875), 
viii, 150, 151; Kitto, Cyclop, s. v. ; Wolf, Bibl. J/ebr. ii, 
681 ; Lc Long, Bibl. Sacra (ed. Bocrnes), ii, 398 ; De 
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Rossi, Dizionano storico degli autori Ebrei, p. 125 (Ger- 
man transl.); id. Bibliotheca Judaica A ntichristiana, 
p. 76 sq. ; Etheridge, Introd. to Hebr. Literature , p. 289 : 
Liudo, Hist, of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, p. 209 
sq. ; Milman, Hist, of the Jews (new ed. New York, 
1870), iii, 299 sq. (B. P.) 

Nathan'ael (NaSapai/X, but yi aSavarjXoc in 1 
Esdr. ix, 22; for the Heb. bx:rp, given of God, i. q. 
0£ooo(oof; comp. Nathan), the name of three men in 
the Apocrypha and one in the N. T. See also Ne- 

THANEEL. 

1. A brother of Samaras the Levitc, in the time of 
Josias (1 Esdr. i, 8) ; evidently the Nethaneel (q. v.) 
of the Hcb. text (2 Cliron. xxv, 9). 

2. One of the “sons ofPhaisus” who renounced their 
Gentile wives after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 32) ; evi- 
dently the Nethaneel (s. v.) of the Heb. text (Esdr. 
x, 22). 

3. Son of Samael and father of Eliab among the an- 
cestry of Judith (Jud. viii, 1), and therefore a Simeon- 
ite (ix, 2). See Judith. 

4. One of the earliest disciples of our Lord, concern- 
ing whom, under that name at least, we learn from 
Scripture little more than his birthplace, Cana of Gali- 
lee (John xxi, 2), and his simple, truthful character 
(John i, 47). We have no particulars of his life. In- 
deed the name does not occur in the first three Gospels. 
We learn, however, from the evangelist John that Je- 
sus on the third or fourth day after his return from the 
scene of his temptation to that of his baptism, having 
been proclaimed by the Baptist as the Lamb of God, 
was minded to go into Galilee. lie first then called 
Philip to follow him, but Philip could not set forth on 
his journey without communicating to Nathanael the 
wonderful intelligence which he had received from his 
master the Baptist, namely, that the Messiah so long 
foretold by Moses and the prophets had at last ap- 
peared. Nathanael, who seems to have heard the an- 
nouncement at first with some distrust, as doubting 
whether anything good could come out of so small and 
inconsiderable a place as Nazareth — a place nowhere 
mentioned in the Old Testament — yet readily accepted 
Philip’s invitation to go and satisfy himself by his own 
personal observation (John i, 46). What follows is a 
testimony to the humility, simplicity, and sincerity of 
his own character from One who could read his heart, 
such as is recorded of hardly any other person in the 
Bible. Nathanael, on his approach to Jesus, is saluted 
by him as “an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no 
guile”— a true child of Abraham, and not simply ac- 
cording to the flesh. So little, however, did he expect 
any such distinctive praise, that he could not refrain 
from asking how it was that he had become known to 
Jesus. The answer, “ before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee,” appears 
to have satisfied him that the speaker was more than 
man — that lie must have read his secret thoughts, and 
heard his unuttered prayer at a time when he was 
studiously screening himself from public observation, 
as was the custom with pious Jews (Tholuck, Comment, 
on John, ad loc.). The conclusion was inevitable. Na- 
thanael at once confessed, “ Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God ; thou art the King of Israel” (John i, 49). B.C. 
25. The name of Nathanael occurs but once again in 
the Gospel narrative, and then simply as one of the 
small company of disciples to whom Jesus showed him- 
self at the Sea of Tiberias after his resurrection. B.C. 
29. On that occasion we may fairly suppose that he 
joined his brethren in their night’s venture on the lake 
* — that, having been a sharer of their fruitless toil, he 
was a witness with them of the miraculous draught of 
fishes the next morning — and that he afterwards par- 
took of the meal, to which, without daring to ask, the 
disciples felt assured in their hearts that be who had 
called them was the Lord (John xxi, 12). Once there- 
fore at the beginning of our Saviour’s ministry, and ouce 


after his resurrection, does the name of Nathanael oc- 
cur in the sacred record. 

This scanty notice of one who was intimately asso- 
ciated with the very chiefest apostles, and was himself 
the object of our Lord's most emphatic commendation, 
has not unnaturally provoked the inquiry whether he 
may not be identified with another of the well-known 
disciples of Jesus. It is indeed very commonly be- 
lieved that Nathanael and Bartholomew are the same 
person. The evidence for that belief is as follows: 
John, who twice mentions Nathanael, never introduces 
the name of Bartholomew at all. Matt, x, 3; Mark iii, 
18; and Luke vi, 14, all speak of Bartholomew, but 
never of Nathanael. 1 1 may be, however, that Nathan- 
ael was the proper name, and Bartholomew (son of 
Tholmai) the surname of the same disciple, just as 
Simon was called Bar-Jona, and Joses, Barnabas. It 
was Philip who first brought Nathanael to Jesus, just 
as Andrew had brought his brother Simon, and Bar- 
tholomew is named by each of the first three evange- 
lists immediately after Philip; while by Luke he is 
coupled with Philip precisely in the same way as Simon 
with his brother Andrew, and James with his brother 
John. It should be observed, too, that as all the other 
disciples mentioned in the first chapter of John became 
apostles of Christ, it is difficult to suppose that one 
who had been so singularly commended by Jesus, and 
who in his turn had so promptly and so fully confessed 
him to be the Son of God, should be excluded from the 
number. Again, that Nathanael was one of the orig- 
inal twelve, is inferred with much probability from his 
not being proposed as one of the candidates to fill the 
place of Judas. Still we must be careful to distinguish 
conjecture, however well founded, from proof. To the 
argument based upon the fact that in John’s enumera- 
tion of the disciples to whom our Lord showed himself 
at the Sea of Tiberias Nathanael stands before the sons 
of Zebedee, it is replied that this was to be expected, as 
the writer was himself a son of Zebedee; and, further, 
that Nathanael is placed after Thomas in this list, while 
Bartholomew comes before Thomas in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. But as in the Acts Luke reverses the order 
of the two names, putting Thomas first and Bartholo- 
mew second, we cannot attach much weight to this ar- 
gument. St. Augustine not only denies the claim of 
Nathanael to be one of the Twelve, but assigns as a 
reason for his opinion that whereas Nathanael was most 
likely a learned man in the law of Moses, it was, as Paul 
tells us (1 Cor. i, 26), the wisdom of Christ to make choice 
of rude and unlettered men to confound the wise (in 
Johan. Ei'. cli. i, § 17). St. Gregory adopts the same 
view (on John i, 33, eh. 16, B). In a dissertation on 
John i, 46, to be found in Thes. Tkeo.philolog. ii, 370, 
the author, J. Kindler, maintains (Nath, vert Israelites 
[Yiteb. 1680]) that Bartholomew and Nathanael are 
different persons. 

There is a tradition that Nathanael was the bride- 
groom at the marriage of Cana (Calmet), and Epipha- 
nius (.4 dr. Ilcer. i, § 223) implies his belief that of the 
two disciples whom Jesus overtook on the road to Em- 
maus Nathanael was one. — Smith. The following ad- 
ditional monographs are extant : Lange, Nath, con - 
fessio (Lips. 1755); Pignatelli, Be Apostolatu Nath. 
Barth. (Par. 1560) ; Robert, Nathanael Barth. (Duaci, 
1519) ; Hartmann, Examen Jo. i, 47 (Abose, 1753). See 
Bartholomew. 

Nathani'as (SaSaviac), one of the “sons of Ma- 
oni” who renounced their Gentile wives taken after the 
return from Babylon (1 Esdr. ix, 34); evidently the 
Nathan (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 39). 

Nathaniel, called in Arabic Abnl-Barkat Ilibat 
Allah bar-Malka, was one of the medical coryphaei of 
the Mohammedan dominions in the 12th century, and 
was also distinguished as a philosopher and Hebraist, on 
which account he was designated Wachidal-Zeman, i. e. 
“ the only one of his time.” He tried bis skill on the 
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Book of Ecclesiastes (Koheleth), but his commentary', 1 
which is written in Arabic, has never been published; 
the MS. is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Isaac 
ibn-Ezra, son of the great commentator, celebrated 
Abul-Barkat’s commentary on Koheleth in a poem (see 
Dukes, Kokbe Jizchak , 18-18, p. 21 sq.), in wliich he de- 
clares that this Solomonic book will henceforth (A.D. 
11413) go by the name of him who has so successfully 
unlocked its meaning. Comp. Hriitz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
vi, 280 sip; Zeitschrift der Morgenldndischen Gesell- 
schuft, 1850, p. 711 sip; Hinsburg, Historical and Crit- 
ical Commentary on the hook of Ecclesiastes , p. 58; 
Poeock, Notes M iscellanete ad Portam Mosis (London, 
1740), i, 1%, where a specimen of this commentary is 
given. (B. P.) 

Na'than - Mel'ech (Hebrew, Xethan' - Me'lek, 
^5*2— ( r:, i. c. Nathan of the king ; Sept. Savin’ (3a- 
oiAfiV;), a eunuch (A.V. “chamberlain”) in the court 
of Josiah, by whose chamber at the entrance to the 
Temple were the horses which the kings of Judah had 
dedicated to the sun (2 Kings xxiii, 11). B.C. (328. 

Natlvus, Fabian, a Herman divine, flourished in 
Bohemia during the anti-Keformation period of the 
lflth century. But little is known of his personal his- 
tory. lie was preaching at Prague, holding at the 
same time the professorship of Oriental languages at the 
university of the Bohemian capital, when the victories 
of Ferdinand II subjected Bohemia to Burnish rule and 
to Jesuitic interferences. Up to 1615 the Bohemians 
had been favored with Protestant preaching in the tier- 
man tongue, out of respect for the elector of Saxony and 
at his intercession ; but the Jesuits, determined that all 
Protestant ideas should be crushed, caused the States to 
pass an edict forbidding even preaching in Herman, and 
consequently brought about also the dismissal of those 
who had preached in the Herman; and on Oct. 29, 
1622, the last four Lutheran clergymen who had re- 
mained in the country were obliged to leave. Among 
these was Nathus. lie went to* Brunswick, Hermany, 
and there died about 1640. Nathus was an able defend- 
er and propagator of the Reformed doctrines, and de- 
serves to be ranked among those who suffered martyr- 
dom for conscience’ sake. Although he did not die at 
the stake, he yet suffered expulsion from the field of his 
labor and separation from the flock which deeply loved 
him. See Peseheek, The Reformation ami Anti- Refor- 
mation in Rohemia (Lond. 1846, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 32-33, 
414. (J.ll.W.) 

Nation. This word in the A nth. Ver. generally 
represents the Deb. i. e. the nation as a body politic ; ! 
in plur. Er:<, esp. of foreign nations, the H entiles (q. 
v.) ; usually in the Sept. tSnoc, tSvrj, Vulg. gens, gentes. 
Sometimes it represents the Ileb. n?, which means esp. 
the. People (q.v.), Kept.Xoof; in poetry, Cxb, C'EXb; 
and in Hhald. It means sometimes all the in- 

habitants of a particular country (Dent, iv, 34), the 
country or kingdom itself (Exod. xxxiv, 10; Rev. vii, 
9); sometimes countrymen, natives of the same stock 
(Acts xxvi, 4); sometimes the father, head, or original 
of a people (Hen. xxv, 23). In the prophets the term 
“nations” is often used as a general name for the hea- 
then or (untiles (Isa. ix, 2; comp. Matt, iv, 15). See 
Ethnology. 

National Church. See Ciirncn ani> State. 

National Covenant. See Covenant. 

National Deities. See Mythology ; Poly- 
theism. 

National Synods. Provincial and national syn- 
ods have, by immemorial practiee of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church,* the right of condemning heresies and er- 
rors. and of correcting abuses of all kinds in particular 
churches. Raul of Samosata, Phot inns, Sabellius. Arius, 
Eustathius, Apollinaris, the Donatists, Pelagians, etc., 


were all condemned in particular councils in the first 
instance. The particular councils of Arles, Orange, Car- 
thage, Toledo, Hangra, etc., pronounced judgments in 
controversies of faith; not to speak of more recent de 
cisions of the same kind. The objection of Bossuet, 
who found fault with the principle of the English Ref- 
ormation, viz., that every national Church was a com- 
plete body in itself, and might examine and reform 
errors and corruptions in doctrine and worship, falls 
therefore to the ground, in view of the practice of his 
own Church. Sec Bossuet, Variations ; Fleury, Ilist. 1. 
157, s. 37 ; Palmer, On the Church, i, 417 ; Walcott, Sa- 
cred A rchoeol. s. v. ; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lexikon, s. v. 
National Synoden. See Synods. (J. N. P.) 

Native tree is probably' the meaning of the Ileb. 
word "-7X, ezrdch (Sept, teiepoq roii At fidvov, Vulg. 
cedrus Libani), in l’sa. xxxvii, 35. It is difficult to ste 
upon what grounds the translators of the A. V. have 
I understood it to signifv a “bay-tree:” such a rendering 
, is entirely unsupported by any’ kind of evidence. Most 
of the Jewish doctors understand by’ the term ezrdch 
“a tree which grows in its own soil” — one that has 
never been transplanted; which is the interpretation 
! given in the margin of the A. V. Some versions, as the 
Vulg. and the Arabic, follow the Sept., which reads 
“cedar of Lebanon,” mistaking the Hebrew’ word for 
one of somewhat similar form. Celsius (I/ierob. i. 194) 
agrees with the author of the sixth Creek edition, 
which gives av7d\$ tnv ( indigena , “one born in the 
land”) as the meaning of the Hebrew’ word: with this 
view’ rabbi Solomon and Hammond (Comment, on Ps. 

I xxviii) coincide. Dr. Royle (Kitto’s ( 'yd. hib. Lit. art. 
“Ezrach”) suggests the Arabic Ashrvk, which he says 
is described in Arabic works on materia medica as a 
tree having leaves like the ghar or “bay-tree.” This 
opinion must be rejected as unsupported by any author- 
ity'. Perhaps no specified tree is intended by the word 
ezrdch, which occurs in several passages of the Hebrew 
Bible, and signifies “a native,” in contradistinction to 
“a stranger” or “a foreigner.” Comp. Lev. xvi, 29: 
“Ye shall afflict your souls . . . whether it be one of 
your own country' (““JXn, hd-ezruch ) or a stranger 
that sojourneth among you.” The epithet “green.” as 
Celsius has observed, is by no means the only meaning 
of the Hebrew' word; for the same word occurs in Dan. 
iv, 4, where Nebuchadnezzar uses it of himself—” I was 
flourishing in my palace.” In all other passages where 
the word ezrdch occurs it is evidently spoken of a man 
(Cels. I/ierob. i, 196). In support of this view we may’ 
observe that the word translated “in great power” 
more literally' signifies “to be formidable,” or “to cause 
terror,” and that the word which the A. V. translates 
“spreading himself,” more properly means to “make 
bare.” The passage then might be thus paraphrased : 
“1 have seen the wicked a terror to others, and behav- 
ing with barefaced audacity, just as some proud native 
of the land.” In the Levitical law tbe oppression of 
the stranger was strongly forbidden, perhaps there fore 
some reference to such acts of oppression is made in 
these words of the Psalmist. — Smith. See Bay-tree. 

Nativity, Jeanne lk Royi r, de la, a French fe- 
male fanatic, was horn at I .a Chapelle Janson. near l'oii- 
gercs (Brittany), Jan. 24. 1732. Received as lay shier 
in the convent of the Urbanists de Eougi res, where she 
had been admitted as a domestic at the age of eighteen, 
this girl, without education, believed she had divine vis- 
ions and revelations. Her successive confessors, to whom 
she related them, sought to calm her troubled imagina- 
tion; but one of them, less enlightened or more credu- 
lous, confirmed the sister in her pious reveries. The 
abbot Cciiet wrote at her dictation what she pretended 
to have seen or heard; and oil the death of this ecclesi- 
astic, which occurred in 1817, the manuscripts that ho 
possessed were sold to a bookseller, who published them 
under the title of 17c et Revelations de la saur de la 
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Nativite (1817, 8 vols. 12mo). In it are found nume- 
rous and extraordinary revelations, in which she pre- 
dicts many things concerning the Church and the end 
of the world ; also a Recueil d’autorites in support of 
these revelations. The abbot Tresvaux placed the 
name of Jeanne Le Rover in his Galerie ties saints et 
autres personnes pieuses de la Bretagne, making a contin- 
uation to the work of don Lobineau on this subject. A 
new edition of the work of the sister de la Nativite was 
made in 1819 (4 vols. 8vo and 12mo). The 4th volume, 
supplementary, was dictated by the sister to some nuns 
who enjoyed her confidence ; like the others, it contains 
details which might be severely criticised. The author 
of L'A mi de la religion et du roi gave an analysis and an 
extract from this work, warning his readers “that not 
all the revelations of the sister are to be believed as 
implicitly true,” a precaution which seems superfluous. 
She died at Fougeres Aug. 15, 1798. See Iloefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Gene rale, s. v. 

Nativity of Christ. The birth of our Saviour 
was exactly as predicted by the prophecies of the Old 
Testament (Isa. vii, 14 ; Jer. xxxi, 22). He was born 
of a virgin, of the house of David, and of the tribe of 
Judah (Matt, i ; Luke i, 27). His coming into the 
world was after the manner of other men, though his 
generation and conception were extraordinary. The 
place of his birth was Bethlehem (Mic. v, 2 ; Matt, ii, 
4, 6), whither his parents were wonderfully conducted by 
Providence (Luke ii, 1, 7). The time of his birth was 
foretold by the prophets to bo before the sceptre or civil 
government departed from Judah (Gen. xlix, 10; Mai. 
iii, 1 ; Hag. ii, 6, 7, 9; Dan. ix, 34). The exact year 
of his birth is not agreed on by chronologers, but it was 
about the four thousandth year of the world ; nor can 
the precise season of the year, the month, and day in 
which he was born be ascertained. See Chronology. 
The Egyptians placed it in January; Wagenseil in 
February; Bochart in March; some, mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria, in April; others in May ; Epi- 
phauius speaks of some who placed it in June, and of 
others who supposed it to have been in July; Wagen- 
seil, who was not sure of February, fixed it probably in 
August; Lightfoot on the 15th of September; Scaliger, 
Casaubon, and Calvisius in October; others in Novem- 
ber; and the Latin Church in December. It does not, 
however, appear probable that the vulgar account is 
right; the circumstance of the shepherds watching 
their flocks by night agrees not with the winter season. 
Dr. Gill thinks it was more likely in autumn, in the 
month of September, at the feast of Tabernacles, to 
which there seems some reference in John i, 14. The 
Scripture, however, assures us that it was in the “ful- 
ness of time” (Gal. iv, 4); and, indeed, the wisdom of 
God is evidently displayed as to the time when, as well 
as the end for which Christ came. It was in a time 
when the world stood in need of such a Saviour, and 
was best prepared for receiving him. — Henderson’s Buck. 
The date of the Nativity is discussed in most treatises 
on chronology. See also Jarvis, Introd. to llist. of the 
Church ; Strong’s Harmony and Exposition, Append, 
ii; Stud, und Kritiken, 1846, iv, 1007; New-Englander, 
1847, p. 215 sq.; Anon. The Month of the Nativity 
(Lond. 1848, 24mo) ; and the monographs cited by Vol- 
beding, Index Programmatuni, p. 10, 12, 13; 1 lase, Lebtn 
Jesu , p. 45, 46, 50. See Jesus Christ. 

NATIVITY of Christ commemorated. The early 
Christian Church, it is now established beyond question, 
observed as a holy day the supposed day on which the 
Saviour of the world beheld this mortal sphere. See. 
however, the article Christmas. We may here add 
simply that Bingham insists upon it that in the early 
Church the day of Christ’s nativity w-as kept with the 
same veneration and religious solemnity as the Lord’s 
day; for they had always sermons on this day, of 
which there are many instances in the writings of 
Chrysostom, Nazianzen, Basil, Ambrose, Augustine, Leo, 
and others. Neither did they let this day ever pass 


without a solemn communion; for Chrysostom, in this 
very place, invites his people to the holy table, tell- 
ing them “ that if they came with faith, they might 
see Christ lying in the manger, for the holy table sup- 
plied the place of the manger; the body of the Lord 
was laid upon the holy table, not as before, wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, but invested on every side with 
the Holy Spirit” (Chrysostom, Horn. 31, de Philogonio, 
i, 399). And that the solemnity might be more univer- 
sally observed, liberty was granted oii this day to ser- 
vants to rest from their ordinary labors, as on the Sab- 
bath and the Lord’s day. This is particularly men- 
tioned by the author of the Apostolical Constitutions 
( Constit . lib. 8, cap. 33) : “ Let servants rest from their 
labor on the day of Christ’s nativity, because on this 
day an unexpected blessing was given unto men, in 
that the Word of God, Jesus Christ, was born of the 
Virgin Mary for the salvation of the world.” All 
fasting was as strictly prohibited on this festival as on 
the Lord’s day ; and no one, without suspicion of some 
impious heresy, could go against this rule, as appears 
from what pope Leo says of the Priscillianists, that 
they dishonored the day of Christ’s nativity and the 
Lord’s day by fasting, which they pretended they did 
only for the exercise of devotion in an ascetic life ; but 
in reality, it was to affront the days of his nativity and 
resurrection, because with Cerdon, and Marcion, and 
the Manichees, they neither believed the truth of the 
Saviour's incarnation nor his resurrection. Therefore, 
in opposition to these and such like heresies, the Church 
was always very jealous of any one who pretended to 
make a fast of the nativity of Christ. Finally, to show 
all possible honor to this day, the Church obliged all per- 
sons to frequent religions assemblies in the city churches, 
and not go to any of the lesser churches in the country, 
except some necessity of sickness or infirmity compel- 
led them so to do {Cone. Aurelian. i, can. 27). The 
laws of the state prohibited all public games and shows 
on this day as on the Lord’s day. 

Some students of ecclesiastical antiquity hold the 
observance of Christ’s nativity to be derived from the 
Encomia, or feast of dedication of churches ; others sup- 
pose, as is stated in the article Christmas, that it was 
designed to supersede the Saturnalia. It is, however, 
most natural to conclude that, in an age when the clergy 
were disposed to multiply festivals, the analogy of other 
events in the Saviour’s history may have suggested the 
propriety of marking his nativity with a distinct cele- 
bration. It was at first observed on the 6th of January; 
but towards the end of the fourth century we have two 
distinct festivals, namely, that of the nativity of Christ, 
on December 25th, and that of the baptism, probably 
the circumcision, of Jesus, on January 6th. 

The festival of the nativity is in the Roman Catholic 
Church not only distinguished by the advent, but by 
the observance of three saints’ days immediately after 
it. Wheatley gives this singular reason for the collo- 
cation of these days : “ None are thought fitter attend- 
ants on Christ’s nativity than those blessed martyrs 
who have not scrupled to lay down their lives for him, 
from whose birth they received life eternal.” He says, 
“ Accordingly, we may observe three kinds of martyr- 
dom : the first, both in will and deed, which is the high- 
est ; the second, in will, but not in deed ; the third, in 
deed, but not in will. So the Church commemorates 
these martyrs in the same order: St. Stephen first, who 
suffered death both in will and in deed; St.John the 
Evangelist, who suffered martyrdom in will, but not 
in deed (being miraculously delivered out of the cal- 
dron of burning oil, into which he was put in Rome) ; 
the holy Innocents last, who suffered in deed and not in 
will — for though they were not sensible on what ac- 
count they suffered, yet it is certain they suffered for 
the cause of Christ, since it was on account of his birth 
that their lives were taken away” ( Commentary on the 
Book of Common Prayer, sec. iv, p. 200). Other fanci- 
ful reasons have been assigned. It is uncertain at what 
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time these festivals began to be observed in connection ! 
with that of the nativity. .Some Homan Catholic divines 
in the Middle Ages represented the nativity on the stage. 
See Mysteries. Thus St. Francis, about three years 
before his death, with papal permission, celebrated 
Christ’s nativity. “A manger was prepared by his di- 
rection, and the whole scene of the miraculous birth 
represented. The mass was interpolated before the 
prayers. St. Francis preached on the Nativity. The 
angelic choirs were heard; a wondering disciple de- 
clared that he saw a beautiful child reposing in the 
manger (Milrnan, Lett. Christianity , v, 2G5). The nativ- 
ity of Christ has been the frequent subject of students 
of sacred art. The engraver and the painter have in 
all ages since the birth of the Saviour been busy in the 
treatment of this historic event on stone and on canvas. 
We insert here illustrations of several engravings on 
stone and glass which are regarded as superior speci- 
mens of sacred art by Christian archeologists. See 




Antique Representations of the Nativity. 


Manne, Biss. on the Birth of Christ ; Lardner, Credibil- 
ity , i, 1 ; ii, TOG, 0G3; Gill, Body of 1> trinity, on Incar- 
nation; Hi shop Law, Theory of Religion; Newton, Re- 
vieir of Ecclesiastical History ; Dr. Robertson, Sermon on 
the Situation of the World at Christ's Appearance ; Buck- 
minster, Sermons; Edwards, Redemption , p. 313, 31G; 
Robinson, Claude . i, 27G, 317 ; John Edwards, Surrey of 
all the Dispensations and Methods of Religion , vol. i, ch. 
xiii; lJingham, A ntiquities of the Christian Church , ii, 
111 sq. ; Engl. Rev. vi, 82 sq. .See Advknt. (.1. 11. W.) 
Nativity, Gospel of. See Gospels, Spurious. 

Natronai (II) hen-Hilai, a very learned rabbi of 
his time, whose opinion was regarded as an authority, 
flourished as gaon of the famous college in Sura after 
the middle of the 9th century (859-809). II is corre- 
spondence was a very large one; and even the Jewish 
congregations of Lucena, in Spain, asked him questions 
on matters of religion, which he answered in Arabic, 
contrary to his predecessors, who only understood the 
Hebrew and Chaldee. In answer to the question wheth- 
er it is lawful to put the points to the synagogal scrolls 
of the Pentateuch, he distinctly declared that points are 
not Sinaitic (i, e. sacred), having been invented by the 
sages, ami put down as signs for the reader; and more- 
over, since it is prohibited to us to make any additions 
from our own cogitations, lest we transgress the com- 
mand, “ Ye shall not add,” etc. (Dent, iv, 2), we must 
not put the points to the scrolls of the Law. See Griitz, 
Gesch. d. Juden , v, 248; Filrst, Bibl. Juduica , iii, 24; 


Ginsburg, in Leorta’s Massoreth ha-Massoreth. p. 44 sq. ; 
Fiirst, Gesch. d. Karaerthums, i, 114, 179. (B. P.) 

Natta, Jacopk, a Christian convert from Judaism, 
of whose history little or nothing is known, excepting 
that he flourished in the 17th century, and is the author 
of a treatise written in Italian, Ragionamento della renuta 
del Messia contro la dureza ed ostinazione Ebraica , i. e. 
a dissertation on the advent of the Messiah against the 
hardness and pertinacity of the Jews (Venice, 1G29; 
Milan, 1644). From his treatise we may assume that 
he was an Italian Jew by birth. See Wolf, Bibl. Ilebr. 
iii, 518; Jdcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lex ikon, s. v. ; 
Ftirst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 25 ; Kalkar, Israel u. d. Kirclie, p. 83. 

Natural is the rendering in the A. V. of the X. T. 
for two Greek words of somewhat kindred signification: 
1, as opposed to artificial, <pv(u\or, applied only to the 
animal nature of men (Rom. i, 26, 27; Jude x) or beasts 
(2 Pet. ii, 12); 2, as opposed to spiritual, tlu\ucd<’, ap- 
plied to inanimate objects (1 Cor. xv, 44, 46), and to 
men in their unconverted state (l Cor. ii, 14), or as de- 
praved (James iii, 15; Jude xix). See Causal. 

Natural Ability. .See Inability. 

Natural History of tiie Bible. This will be 
found discussed under the subdivisions Botany, Zool- 
ogy, etc. We add here a few general treatises on the 
subject: Scheuzer, Hist. Nat. Biblicee (August. 1731-5, 
4 vols. fol.); Harris, A 'at. Hist, of Bible (new ed. Loud. 
1833, 12mo); Carpenter, Scripture Nat. Hist. (Loud. 
1828, 8vo); Simson, Ilieroglyphica animalium, etc. 
(Edinb. 1622-4, 4 pts. 4to); Franzius, .1 nimalium Hist. 
Sacra (Amst. 1643); Bochart, Ilierozoicon (L. Bat. 
1714, 2 vols. fol.) ; Vallesius, Sacra philosophiu (Lugd. 
1588, 8vo) ; ITsinus, A rboretum Biblicum (Norimb. 1G99, 
2 vols. 8vo); lliller, llierophyticon (Traj. 1725, 4to); 
Celsius, Ilierobofanicon (Amst. 1748, 2 vols. 8vo); Bo- 
senmiiller, Bibl. Botany and Mineralogy (transl. from 
German) (Edinb. 1840, 12mo); Schwarz, Nat. Hist, of 
Palest, (in lleb. r^T), Jerusalem, 1845, 8vo); 

Fletcher, Scripture Nat. Hist. (Loud. n. d. 2 vols. lOmo) ; 
Morris, Bible Nat. Hist. (Loud. 1852, lOmo); Young, 
Scripture Nat. Hist, (new ed. Loud. 1851, 12mo) ; Duns, 
Bible Nat. Science (Lund. 1863-5, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Tristram, 
Nat. Hist, of Bible (Loud. 1868, 12mo); ‘‘Nat. Hist, of 
Bible,” in Bond. Quarterly, July, 1863; ‘“Biblical Bot- 
any,” in Brit, and For. Evany. Rev. Jan. 1864. 

Natural Laws. See Nature, Laws of. 

Natural Religion. See Religion. 

Natural Theology is that department of study 
which treats of the existence and attributes of God as 
revealed to us in the natural world. Since no book can 
be accepted by us as coming from any being until we 
have proof of the existence of such a being, natural 
theology is to ns the foundation of all revealed religion. 
Even if we infer the existence of the being and his 
character from the character of the book itself, the proc- 
ess is the same in kind as inferring his existence and 
character from any other work, so that the proof which 
we have from the Bible of the existence of God cannot 
he higher in Lind than that which we have from nature. 

1. Method of Proof. — Natural theology sets out with 
the assumption that every event must have a cause, 
and that there may he such relations between causes 
and effects — such combinations of matter and f'oice in 
producing specific results, that the existence of a De- 
signer may he inferred, and his attributes and character 
may thus be revealed. I'ntil these positions are grant- 
ed, no step can be taken in this science. If they are 
not to be accepted, then a science of natural theology is 
impossible. The truth of these assumptions is found in 
the intuitive beliefs of the human mind. 

Natural theology now claims as its field of investiga- 
tion not. only the whole natural world, but also the 
physical, intellectual, and moral nature of man. 

2. Claims as a Science It being now conceded by 

all that the present order of things had a beginning— in 
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this sense, at least, that there was a time when not a sin- 
gle species of plants or animals now upon the earth had 
an existence, in fact that there was a time when there 
was no living thing upon the earth — it is a fair question 
to ask, How came all these animals and plants here, 
with all their complex relations for the continuance of 
the species ? How came man here? The hypothesis 
that living species have always existed as they now 
are being abandoned, two other hypotheses only seem 
possible: (1) That animals and plants have been pro- 
duced as the resultants of forces eternally inherent in 
matter; (2) That they have been produced by the de- 
sign and organizing power of a personal being. Both 
of these hypotheses have their supporters, though those 
who accept the latter by no means agree as to the meth- 
od in which creative power has been manifested in 
the production of species. It is certain that the large 
majority of students of nature have seen, in its different 
departments, such combinations to produce specific re- 
sults, such likeness to the works of man — contrivances 
differing from his only in their grandeur and perfection 
— that they have believed in a being who has origi- 
nated, by some method, all the living things upon the 
earth. The existence of man is taken as proof of the 
existence of a being like him in the elements of per- 
sonality, though infinitely above him in wisdom and 
power. It is claimed that belief in the existence of a 
personal God is reached by the same process of thought 


idea of God is surely reached in the study of nature and 
man. 

An a priori proof of the existence of God has been 
accepted by some, from the supposed power of the hu- 
man mind to form a conception of a perfect being. The 
inference is made from such a power of the mind that 
a being must exist to correspond to the conceptions of 
it. This argument in some of its forms has been ac- 
cepted and enforced by Des Cartes, Leibnitz, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, and other eminent philosophers. As it involv.es 
subtile metaphysical distinctions, it is certainly not fit- 
ted to impress the popular mind ; and it has failed to sat- 
isfy such acute metaphysicians as Reid and Stewart, who 
surely could not be charged with undue scepticism. 

(2.) The teleological argument may fairly be made 
to include the study of nature and the study of man as 
a physical, intellectual, and moral being. It is simple 
in form, readily apprehended, and has been enforced 
among thinking men in all ages. Socrates and Cicero 
are well known among the ancients for their arguments 
on this subject. The Bible appeals to nature for illus- 
trations of the power and goodness of God. His exist- 
ence is taken for granted in the first verse of Genesis, on 
the ground that there is in nature proof of the existence 
of such a being. In the New Testament we have the 
testimony of Paul to the fulness and value of this 
proof (Rom. i, 19-20), and among the fathers there 
have been able writers on this subject. Since the time 


by which every science has been built up, and by which of Palev, whose name is best known of all those who 
ail the conclusions in common life are reached; that the | have entered this field, writers in large numbers have 
necessary principles of belief, careful investigation, and appeared, who have written treatises professedly on this 
sound induction all aid in proving the existence of a subject, or have treated it indirectly in connection with 
personal Creator from the works of nature. It is claim- scientific discussions. Some of the ablest arguments 
ed that no scientific process has been more legitimate, i have been made in this way; and of late years great 
and no inference in actual life more in accordance with j additions have been made, directly and indirectly, to 
the common-sense wisdom of the world, than the in- I such writings (see Literature below), 
vestigations and the results reached in natural theology. I It has been objected to the argument from design 
This claims, therefore, a place among the sciences, re- j that, at best, it only proves the existence of a worker, 
lying upon the nature of the processes by which its or world-builder; that it is only in man that we have 
conclusions are reached. Its claim has been, and still proof of the existence of a personal Creator. It may be 
is, admitted by a large majority of the ablest students added that the creator of man is not necessarily the 

self-existent God. But the existence of man’s creator 
proves that there must be a self-existent, personal God. 

After we reach the proof that our Creator is a per- 
sonal being, loving justice and truth, we must wait for 
him to declare whether he is the Almighty or not— 
whether he shall swear by himself or one greater. Thus 
we join natural theology to revelation. Natural theol- 
ogy declares a Creator of man, of the heavens and the 
earth. He declares himself to be the Almighty, which 
we know from the laws of our belief must exist. We 


of nature and of man. 

That natural theology, as it has now been defined, 
has any just claim to scientific rank is utterly denied 
by a class of philosophers, positivists, who seek to limit 
all investigation to observed phenomena, ignoring or 
denying both efficient and final causes; and also by 
those who, without denying the abstract doctrine of 
final causes, affirm that we have no evidence of final 
cause in the works of nature. They regard the adapta- 
tion which we see in nature simply as the result of raa- 
terials and forces mutually limited in producing the ex- seek for a cause of what we see, and cannot stop till we 
isting forms. The conclusions of such writers are well , find one adequate and necessarily eternal, 
expressed in the words of Buchner: “Our reflecting 4. Counter Tendencies of the Present Day. — As already 
reason is the sole cause of this apparent design, which intimated, the positice philosophy , of which Comte is 
is nothing but the necessary consequence of the com- the father, would render the science of natural theology 
bination of natural materials and forces” ( Force and impossible. This science assumes the existence of et- 
Matter, p. 90). ficient causes, and rests for its proof upon final causes. 

3. Arguments. — (1.) The history of the race proves Both efficient and final causes positive philosophy for- 
that there has been at all times and in all places, ex- bids us to name as having any relation to science. If 
cept among the most degraded tribes, some notion of they exist, they are to be to us as though they were not. 
God, or gods, or some supernatural agents to be feared The doctrine of evolution, which, in some of its forms, 
and worshipped. It is claimed by Sir John Lubbock is now accepted by many scientific men, is supposed by 
and others that the most degraded tribes are without some to weaken or destroy the proof for the existence 
any notion of a Supreme Being; and it is asserted that of a Creator. This result is claimed by some who hold 
deaf mutes are in the same condition till they are in- the doctrine, and denied by others of the same school, 
strueted. Granting all the facts stated, the conclusions For one who accepts the doctrine of causality, belief in 
may be fairly questioned. It does not follow that there the existence and wisdom of a designer will not be 
is no idea of God present in the mind because it has not affected at all by the time required or the secondary 
forced its way up into language, or because it cannot be agencies employed in producing results. The only 
detected in our imperfect intercourse with degraded question that could arise would be in reference to power, 
savages and uneducated mutes. So constantly has the When a certain effect is reached, as the production of 
notion of a God appeared in all ages, that it has been a tree or animal, with all their complex relations, such 
claimed by some that the idea of God is innate. This an effect demands belief in a cause adequate to produce 
doctrine, at the present time, is accepted only in this such a result; and if there is evidence of wisdom and 
modified form, if at all, that the capabilities of the hu- skill in it, the evidence is there irrespective of the time 
man mind are such that in its perfect development the or secondary agencies concerned iu its production. Ihe 
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belief that a being of low rank can be raised to a higher 
rank by any process of development or natural selection, 
without the same agency in kind as would be required 
to produce the being of high rank directly, can arise 
only by ignoring the plainest principles of causality. 
Whatever may be the linal conclusions of science in 
regard to the origin of species, they cannot affect the 
argument for design in the creation of species, nor ma- 
terially change the teachings of natural theology. If 
any difficulty arises, it will be found in harmonizing 
the teachings of science with the Bible account of crea- 
tion as to the mode in which the creative power was 
manifested. 

5. Literature. — Xenoph. Memorabilia ; Plato, Lairs, 
x; Cicero. De Saturn Ueorum; Des Cartes, Princip. 
Philos.; Leibnitz, Theodice ; Augustine, Confess. ; Der- 
hani, Pln/s. Theohyy ; Xieuwentyt, Pe/ig. Philos.; l)r. 
Samuel Clarke, Boyle Led. and Sermons, vol. ii ; Paley, 
Natural Theology; the Bridgewater Treatises; Chal- 
mers, Nat. Theology; Tulloch, Theism; Me Cosh and 
Dickie, Typical Forms, etc.; Hitchcock, Pel. of Geol.; 
Cooke, Pel. of Chem.; Agassiz, Contrib. to Nat. Hist. 
U. S. vol. i; Chadbourne, Nat. Theol. (X. V. 18G7, 8vo); 
Jackson, Philos, oj A at. Theol. (Loiul. 1874); Cocker, 
Theistic Conception, etc. (X. Y. 1875) ; Godwin, Christ 
and Humanity (X. Y. 1875); Gillctt, Nut. Theol. (X. \ . 

1874, 12mo) ; Wiseman, Con. between Science and Re- 
vealed Relig.; Bushncll, Nat. and Supernatural; Pres- 
ident Hopkins, in the Am. Quar. Obs. vol. i ; Child, Bene- 
dieite; Mollov, Geol. and Per.; Foster (J.), On Nat. Re- 
ligion and Social Virtue; Grose (John), Rational Ethics ; 
Jcvon, System. Morality on the Grounds of Nat. Pel. ; 
Priestley, Institutes of Nat. Pel.; Wilkins, Principles of 
Nat. Pel.; Thompson, Christian Theism; Zbckler, Theol. 
naturalis; A mer. Presb. Per. July, 1 X(JG, art. i; Amer. 
Ch. Qa. Pec. April, 18G9, art. ii ; Mercersburg Per. 18G0 ; 
North A m. Per. Jan. I8G5; Oct. I8G5; July, 18G7 ; New- 
Englander, Jan. 18G8; Oct. 1874; Jan. 1875; Bibliotheca 
Sacra, April, I8G8; Oet. 18G8; Westminster Per. Jan. 
1854; Jan. 1867; Presb. Qu. and Princet. Per. April, 

1875, art. viii; Meth. Qu. Per. July, 18G5, p. 511) sq. 
See Tukologv. (P. A. C.) 

Naturalism is the name given to those systems 
of the philosophy of nature which explain the phenom- 
ena by a blind force acting necessarily. This doctrine 
is to be fonnd in Lucretius, and was held by Leucippus 
and Epicurus. The Systeme de la Nature of D’llolbacli, 
tlie Trade de la Nature of Bobinet, and the Philosophic 
de la Nature of Delisle de Sales, also contain it. In 
theology the term naturalism is applied to all those 
forms of belief or speculation which deny the doctrine 
of a personal God as the author and governor of the 
universe; being thus opposed to Theism (q. v.). See 
Literature appended to article X.vrritAt. Theology. 

Naturalists. This name, which has now' become 
nearly obsolete in a theological or philosophical sense, 
has been used to designate two sections of the anti- 
christian school which rejects belief in supernatural 
causes or operations. (1) The name has been mostly 
used by German writers for those who identify God 
with nature, but who are more generally known as Pan- 
theists. (2) By English writers it is generally taken 
as signifying those who consider natural religion to be 
sufficient for man’s guidance and happiness without any 
supernatural revelation. But these latter may he sub- 
divided also into two classes, the first of which lias re- 
ceived the name of “ Philosophical Xaturalists,” who 
accept revelation as containing truth, hut as being at 
the best only a reduplication of natural religion, and so 
unnecessary. The name is rarely found in works writ- 
ten later than the 18th century, when it was used by 
Kant in Germany and by Bovlc in England; and the 
school formerly known as Xaturalists are now called 
Pantheists and nationalists. — Blunt, Diet, of Sects, Here- 
sies, etc., p. G31. 

Nature. 1. New -Test. Usage of the Word. — In 


James i, 23; iii, 6, the Greek is ytvtoig, -ting; else- 
where, as Bom. i, 2G, tpvaic. It is variously used for, 
1, the laws of the natural or moral world (Bom. i, 2G; 
ii, 14 ; xi, 21, 24). 2. Birth, origin, or natural descent : 

“Jews by nature” (Gal. ii, 15; Bom. ii, 27); “Which by 
nature are no gods” (Gal. iv, 8). 3. Genus, kind: “For 

every kind (marg. ‘nature’) of beasts,” etc., “is tamed, 
and hath been tamed of mankind” (marg. “ nature of 
man" [James iii, 4J). 4. The native mode of thinking, 

feeling, acting, as unenlightened and unsanctitied by 
the IIolv Spirit: “The natural man recciveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God” (I Cor. ii, 14; comp. Epli. 
ii, 3). 5. Nature also denotes a customary sense of pro- 

priety : “ Doth not nature itself teach you that, if a man 
have long hair, it is a shame unto him?” (1 Cor. xi. 14). 
It was the national custom among both the Hebrews 
and Greeks for men to wear the hair short. 

II. Philosophical Import of the Word. — “The term 
nature is used sometimes in a wider, sometimes in a 
narrower extension. When employed in its most ex- 
tensive meaning, it embraces the two worlds of mind 
and matter. When employed in its more restricted 
signification, it is a synonyme for the latter only, and is 
then used in contradistinction to the former. In the 
Greek philosophy, the word tphoig was general in its 
meaning; and the great branch of philosophy, styled 
4 physical or physiological,’ included under it not only 
the sciences of matter, but also those of mind. With 
us, the term nature is more vaguely extensive than the 
terms physics, physical, physiology, physiological, or even 
than the adjective natural; whereas, in the philosophy 
of Germany, natur and its correlatives, whether of 
Greek or Latin derivation, are in general expressive of 
the world of matter in contrast to the world of intel- 
ligence” (>ir W. Hamilton, Bcid’s 11 T orks, p. 216, note). 

“ The word nature has been used in two senses, viz., 
actively and passively; energetic ( = forma formans), 
and material (—forma forma fa). In the first it signi- 
fies the inward principle of whatever is requisite for the 
reality of a thing as existent ; while the essence, or essen- 
tial property, signifies the inner principle of all that ap- 
pertains to the possibility of n thing. Hence, in accu- 
rate language, we say the essence of a mathematical 
circle or geometrical figure, not the nature, because in 
the conception of forms, purely geometrical, there is no 
expression or implication of their real existence. In 
the second or material sense of the word nature, we 
mean by it the sum total of all things, ns far as they 
are objects of our senses, ami consequently of possible 
experience — the aggregate of phenomena, whether ex- 
isting for our outer senses or for our inner sense. The 
doctrine concerning nature would therefore (the word 
physioloyy being both ambiguous in itself, and already 
otherwise appropriated) he more properly entitled phe- 
nomenology, distinguished into its two grand divisions, 
somatology and psychology” (Coleridge, Friend, p. 410). 

Nature, Divine. See article Goi>, in vol. iii, p. 
908 sq. 

Nature, Human. See Body; Image ok God; 
Soke; Sim kit. 

Nature, Laws of. In the question raised under 
this title the following points must be considered: (1) 
the substance itself of nature; (2) the forces working in 
and through it; and (3) their production always of 
identical results under identical circumstances. This 
immutable connection is intuitively considered as an 
inherent necessity, the result of experience as as- 
sumed hv reason. On the other hand all the known 
laws of nature are sometimes considered as a whole, 
termed then natural law, hv virtue of which all nature 
forcibly working, and by the combination of all its in- 
herent forces, gives rise to all effects. In this sense, 
however, natural law can only he fully appreciated by 
contrast. I'liis is afforded in two ways by theology, in 
which it gives rise to theories that have attained at 
times undue preponderance. We find it first in the do- 
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main of apologetics and dogmatics, where natural law 
requires the creative power of the living God to explain 
not only the creation, but also the preservation of the 
universe. We find it next in the province of morals, 
where the distinction between the causality of the nat- 
ural forces and those of the human will, between the 
necessities of nature and the freedom of man, and, in 
short, between natural law and moral law, is to be estab- 
lished. In both instances the laws of nature are op- 
posed to the effects of freedom ; but in dogmatics it is 
the freedom of the Creator as the absolute master of his 
creation, while in ethics it is the freedom of man as the 
menibrum pvazcipuum of the earthly creation. 

I. In Dogmatics , the first point which arises is to as- 
certain whether the laws of nature, inherent in the creat- 
ure and in the world, admit of or exclude the co-opera- 
tion of God; and in the latter case whether, according 
to the pantheistic idea, nature itself is God ; or whether, 
according to the deistical theory, God, after creating 
the universe, left it to the exclusive guidance of natural 
laws. The answer to these questions settles also that 
of the admissibility of miracles. It is well known that 
Schleiermacher, and still more emphatically Strauss, 
have denied the existence of miracles from the stand- 
point of natural laws. Schleiermacher (Der Christl. 
Glaube, § 46) says that religious consciousness, as a 
simple feeling of dependence, “is identical with the 
knowledge that all which afflicts or influences us is 
caused by and results from natural causes;” and (§ 47) 
“that the interests of piety can never give rise to the 
necessity of so arranging a fact that it should be placed 
in such immediate dependence from God as to deny its 
taking its source in the general laws of nature.” Every 
absolute miracle disturbs the whole order of nature, both 
negatively as regards the past, as the miracle contra- 
dicts all previous observations, and thus appears to 
suppress the usual working of nature ; and positively 
with reference to the future, “ in which everything is 
changed at once from what it would have been had not 
the miracle occurred, so that every miracle not only 
disturbs forever the whole connection of the original 
organization, but every new miracle also annuls the 
preceding, in so far as they have come to be counted 
among the working agencies.” See Mikacles. It 
will be sufficient for our present purpose to refer to R. 
Rothe’s answer to the views of Schleiermacher (in the 
Etudien u. Kritiken, 1858, i, 27-40): “If the course of 
the universe is an arithmetical sum, the factors of which, 
including also the free motives, are in themselves inva- 
riable quantities; or if the divine government of the 
world is something like the clock-work of a music-box, 
in which the melodies to be played were from all eter- 
nity pinned in the cylinder, then, certainly, there can be 
no room in the universe for miracles. These have for 
their basis a positive independence with respect to God, 
although not interfering with absolute dependence upon 
him ; there is a real distinction and separation between 
the divine causality and that of the creature, and also 
in the operation of freedom in the world. ... I respect 
the laws of nature, and rejoice at every advance we 
make in their knowledge. God himself has subjected 
to them the forces of nature ; but he has not subjected 
to them his liberty or his almighty will. lie has re- 
tained undisturbed his absolute liberty, and his sov- 
ereignty in the universe he has created. Miracles 
prove that the laws of nature, while they are the great- 
est power in the world, are yet subject to the govern- 
ment of him who created them, the ever-living God.” 
Thus the laws of nature are the work of the eternal 
Law-giver and loving Governor. 

II. In Ethics we have to consider the connection be- 
tween inanimate and unreasoning creation and person- 
alities, or, in other words, the relation between natural 
and moral law. The distinction is generally drawn by 
the definition that natural law implies a state of being, 
moral law a volition. The first belongs to the domain 
of necessity, the latter to the province of free-will. 

VI.— 1 1 1 


Schleiermacher has, indeed, sought to lessen and even to 
destroy this distinction of the phenomena and noumena 
of Kant and Fichte, i. e. of a theoretical and a practical 
reason of an object and a subject; and for that purpose 
has resorted to Schelling’s philosophy of identity. This 
system consists in upholding the unity of nature and 
spirit, and points to the “ will” ever arising from dead 
nature. Thus in his interesting treatise, Ueber d. Unter- 
schied zwischen Natur- wxd Sittengesetz (in his Sammt- 
liche Werhe, III, ii, 397-417), he seeks to equalize them. 
According to the common view (p. 400), the natural law 
must contain a general expression of what really occurs 
in and through nature, and the moral law of what 
should occur in and through reason in her domain. Yet 
here we find again the obligation of the moral law based 
upon the existence of the mind, and of the respect for 
the law to which its observance relates. On the other 
hand (p. 409, 413) the natural law is also connected 
with an obligation, implying that all does not fully and 
perfectly proceed according to the law. Thus mon- 
strosities and diseases stand in the same relation to the 
laws of nature, in whose domain they occur, as immo- 
rality and disobedience do to the moral law. Among 
the elementary forces and processes of nature we find 
vegetation and animalization ; but abortion and disease, 
in nature, are not the effects of a new principle; they 
are only a deficiency of those of vegetation and animal- 
ization. So also “in the domain of spiritual life we 
find deviations corresponding to its nature, which we 
find in that of vegetation and animalization. We even 
find others, having their origin not in intelligence itself, 
but in the fact that the mind in its state of earthly ex- 
istence must become a centre, and as such must in an 
oscillating life appear inefficient sometimes in view of 
the subordinate functions.” Thus by the side of reason 
and its laws there exists also a deficiency, and the de- 
viations, in which the mind-force appears inadequate to 
the work, are in fact nothing but what we call evil and 
immorality. The two laws are therefore essentially 
similar. The difference of obligation is simply this: 

| “It is only through the intervention of the mind-force 
that the individuality becomes free, and a mental life 
alone is a complete life. Hence it is merely on this 
j point that the obligation is directed to the will.” This 
j theory of Schleiermacher agrees perfectly with his gen- 
eral view of ethics as a science, with which he opposed 
in his time the exaggeration of the feeling of duty, con- 
sidering ethics especially as the chief good. But quite 
as evident, in the given theory, is the disadvantageous 
connection under which this definition of the natural 
and moral law is placed by Schleiermacher. It lies in 
the rejection of liberty, and therefore of the positive and 
essential prevalence of evil. The “ intellectual” process 
is looked upon as similar to the vegetative and animal- 
izing; the mind appears only as perceptive; evil takes 
its source only in quantitative oscillations, and in the 
relative weakness of the moral principles. The spiritual 
life is placed in the light of a natural process, and thus 
we find again in Schleiermacher’s ethics the same nat- 
uralism as in dogmatics. Such is the pantheistic side 
of Schleiermacher’s system, the conclusions of which 
have led many into an atheistical materialism that goes 
so far as to consider thought itself but “ a secretion of 
the brain.” It must be the aim therefore of theology 
to overcome this pantheistic leaven, and to establish 
the limits of the power of the laws of nature, so as to 
prevent natural necessity being supposed to annul God’s 
j creative power and human liberty. It must show that 
the Spirit of the Lord is liberty, and not nature, and 
that God is all in all. — Herzog, Real-Encykl. x, 224 sq. 
See Law. (J. X. P.) 

Nau, Michel, a French missionary, was born at 
Paris in 1631, of distinguished, noble parentage. He 
joined the Jesuits in 1656, and his superiors, after hav- 
ing intrusted to him the direction of the studies of the 
two princes De Longueville, appointed him to the mis- 
sions in the East. He travelled over Mesopotamia, 
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Syria, Persia, and Armenia, where his zeal, and the 
conversions that lie wrought, more than once excited 
the Mussulmans against him. Exhausted in strength, 
he returned to France in 1682, and died at Paris March 
8, 1G83. We have of his works, Voyage nouveau de la 
Terre Sainte, enrielti de plusieurs remarques servant a 
V intelligence de la Saint e Eeriture (l‘aris, 1070 and 1702, 
l2mo; a hook at the same time curious, edifying, and 
useful) : — Ecclesiee Ilomana; Greecceque vera effigies et 
consensus, ex ranis turn i-ecentibus, turn antiquis mon- 
umentis. A eeessit religio ( 'hristiana contra A Icoranum 
(It-jhisa (Paris, 1080, 4to) : — IA Etat present de la religion 
Mahomet am (Paris, 108], IG85, 1087, 2 vols. 12mo), an 
extended translation of the preceding Latin book. See 
II offer, N ouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Naudaeus, Pmur. a French Protestant theologian, 
was born at Metz in 1G54. In 1087 be was obliged to 
flee to Ilerlin in consequence of religious persecutions. 
He became a member of the Academy of Merlin, and 
died in 1720. As a theologian he was chiefly distin- 
guished for his ultra-Calvinistic views. lie steadfastly 
upheld the doctrine of strictly supralapsarian predesti- 
nation, and of purely imputative justification, and op- 
posed all the concessions which the most distinguished 
theologians of the early part of the 18th century were 
disposed to make. We therefore find him involved in 
numberless controversies, not only with liayle and the 
mystic Poiret,bnt also, on account of his defence of the 
old system, with Le Plane. La Placette, Osterwald, and 
even with the theological faculty of Frankfort. In his 
principal work on this subject, La soureraine perfection 
de I)ieu dans les divins atirihuts et la parfaite integrite 
de V Eeriture prise an sens des anciens reformes, he says, 
‘‘Hod is so absolutely perfect that he acts only for his 
own self and his own glory; so that be alone knows 
what agrees with his perfection and his glory, and we 
can form no judgment whatever of it.” From this he 
proceeds to show that snpralapsarianism is alone logical, 
and all other views inconsistent and unavailing, whether 
Arminian, Lutheran, or less strictly Calvinist ic. lie 
maintained, however, that the infralapsarian doctrine 
did but apparently contradict snpralapsarianism. 1 1 is 
efforts to counteract the tendencies of the times were 
unavailing, and his works did not exert much influence. 
Sec Ilcring, Beitrage z. Geschichte d. erang. - reform. 
Kirche in den Preuss.-Brandeub. Ldndern, ii, 170; Chauf- 
fepie, Dictionnaire, s. v. ; Scliweizer, Gesch. d. Central- 
dogmen in d. reform. Kirche, ii, 7G5-820; Gass, Dognun- 
gesch. iii, 295. 

Naude, Gabriel, a French bibliographer, noted for 
his defence of Kempis as the author of De Imitatione 
Christ i, was born at Paris in 1G0O. He displayed at an 
early age a great aptitude for philological and critical 
studies. lie studied medicine at Paris, but took his 
doctor’s degree in that science at Padua. On his return 
to Paris in 1028 lie published his work, A pologie polit- 
ies grandes Personnages fanssement accuses de Magie \ 
(1G29). In Ill'll he accompanied the papal nuncio, car- 
dinal De’ Ilagni, on his return to Pome, and he was ap- 
pointed his librarian. While he was at Pome the con- 
troversy concerning the authorship of the book De Im- 
itatione f'kristi began. See Kiijiris, Thomas a. The 
Uenedictines claimed the authorship for one of their or- ! 
dor, .John Gerscn, abbot ofVercelli; while the regular can- 
ons of St. Genevieve claimed it for Thomas si Kempis. 
Naude, being in Italy, was requested to examine several 
manuscripts of the work in question. Ilis report was 
unfavorable to the claims of the Uenedictines. who were 
much incensed against him, and accused him ofhad faith. 
The affair then came before the courts in the shape of a 
charge of defamation ; the soit lasted for years, and was | 
at last compromised. In 1G40 cardinal De’ Ilagni died, 
and Naude, after remaining some time with cardinal 
Harberim, the nephew of the reigning pope, 1'rban VI II, 
was recalled to Paris in 1G42, and appointed librarian to 
cardinal Mazarin. In this capacity be travelled through 


several parts of Europe to collect books and manuscripts 
to enrich his patron's library, which was afterwards sold 
according to a sentence of the Parliament of Paris, dur- 
ing the civil war of the Fronde, to the great sorrow of 
Naude, who attempted to prevent what he considered 
an act of barbarism (comp, his .4 vis a Xosseigneurs du 
Parlement sur la 1 'elite de la Bibliotheque du Cardinal 
M azarin, 1G52). On receiving an invitation from queen 
Christina of Sweden to be her librarian, Naude went to 
Stockholm in IG52, where lie was very well received. 
The climate of Sweden not agreeing with his health, 
lie set out to return to I’aris, but on his way home died 
suddenly in 1G53. Naude was a decided opponent of 
the Huguenots, aud urged severe measures for their ex- 
tinction. He claimed that France suffered hv permit- 
ting Protestantism to spread in its borders. Protestant 
writers are wont to claim, and that of course justly, 
that the stagnation of trade in France was consequent 
upon the removal of the Huguenots; but Naude claims 
that “had all the heretics in France been cut oft’, the 
country would afterwards have enjoyed perfect tran- 
quillity.” Yet to his credit it must be said that, how- 
ever self-opinionated and paradoxical, Naude was a man 
of irreproachable character, and a truly learned man. 
Many are the eulogies and epitaphs which have been 
written in his honor. Sec Jacob, Gabrielis Xattdai 
Tumulus (1659); Saintc- Heuve, Portraits litteraires 
(1855). (J. II. W.) 

Naudi is the name of a bull which the IlindAs re- 
gard as sacred because lie is the rah an of Nahardeva, 
or Siva (q. v.). just as the Egyptians regarded Apis as 
the soul of < tsiris (q. v.). The Egyptians believed that 
when Apis ate out of the hands of those who went to 
consult him the answer was favorable. “The Hin- 
dus,” says Uartolomeo, “place rice and other articles 
before their doors as the animal passes along in their 
processions, and if he stop to taste them, consider it as 
a fortunate event. 'Phis, at least, he is very prone to 
do, to the serious injury of the Hindu shopkeepers, as 
he wanders, not in his most sacred capacity, through 
the streets of Calcutta and other towns.” Nandi is held 
in great reverence among the Hindus, and is one of the 
most sacred emblems of Siva. Nandi is bv some de- 
scribed as the emblem of justice. See Coleman, My- 
thology of the Hindus, p. G4. 

Naudi, Angelo, an Italian painter of religions sub- 
jects, thmrishod in the 16th century, lie was a pupil 
and imitator of Paul Veronese. Nandi went to Spain, 
where, according to Palomino, he passed the greater part 
of his life, and executed many works for the churches 
at Madrid, which are highly commended by the author 
above mentioned, lie was appointed court -painter by 
king Philip, in whose service he continued a long time. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine . 1 rts, ii, G10. 

Nauesliwer, a name among the Hind As for a sub- 
ordinate incarnation of t licit god Vishnn (q. v.\ de- 
scribed as having taken place at Alenuly. near Poonab, 
about, as some state, 700, or, according to others, 200 
years ago. Nanoshwer is stated to have boon a relig- 
ious ascetic, and to have been buried alive at Alenuly, 
where bis tomb is seen under a splendid temple, aud 
where be yet appears (for, although buried, lie is not 
dead) to pious, if at the same time wealthy visitors. 
See Coleman, Mythology of the Hindus, p. 390. 

Na'um (Gr. \aovjt, for the Hob. A 'ahum. q. v.), the 
son of Esli and father of Amos, in the maternal ancestry 
of Christ (Luke iii. 25); apparently the same with Jo- 
iianan (q. v.), the soil of Elioenai (1 Chron. iii, 24). 
See Genealogy ok Christ. 

Naumaun, Johann Gom-iicn, a noted German 
composer of music, both sacred and profane, was bom 
of very humble parentage near Dresden, Saxony, in 
1741. Though Naumann had to struggle against pov- 
erty and hardships, his industry never relaxed. He 
pursued his studies until he made himself one of the 
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first musicians of his age. In 1765 he was appointed 
composer to the elector of Saxony. lie died of apo- 
plexy in the year 1801. His compositions, which were 
very numerous, include works of every kind — operas, ora- 
torios, songs, cantatas, odes, compositions for the piano- 
forte, symphonies, etc. For the last years of his life he 
devoted himself altogether to the composition of sacred 
music, and left many valuable works in the library of 
the chapel of Dresden. 

Naumburg Convention was a meeting of Her- 
man evangelical rulers and states, held at Naumburg- 
on-the-Saale from January 20 to February 8, 1561, 
with a view to harmonizing the evangelical parties in 
Germany by subscribing anew the Augsburg Confes- 
sion of 1530. The Protestant German Church was sad- 
ly divided on dogmatic grounds; the Council of Trent 
was to meet again, and the desire of the princes who 
met at Augsburg was to give by their subscription of 
the Augsburg Conlessiou, not only a uniform Confession 
to the Church, which might bring about the long-de- 
sired peace between the dissenting parties, but also to 
present to the council a harmonious body and union 
within the Protestant Church. Since the beginning 
of the Reformation, the German as well as the Swiss 
Protestant Church had been not only in a constant 
fight with the Romish Church, but also with each other, 
w'hieh since Luther’s death had not diminished, but 
rather increased. The new edition of the Augsburg 
Confession, which Melancthon published in 1510, made 
him the mark of those zealots who adhered to the dead 
letter of Luther, and who attacked and charged him 
with apostasy, while his adherents the “ Philippists,” as 
they were called, were charged in connection with their 
master with “crypto-Calvinism.” Resides the Calvin- 
ist ic and crypto-Calvinistic controversies, the Inter - 
imistic (<p w), Ailiaphoristic (q. v.), Major is tic (q. v.), 
Osiundriun , Staninrian , Synergistic , and Flacian con- 
troversies disturbed the peace of the Protestant Church. 
All attempts of the Protestants to have peace among 
themselves and with the Church of Rome were in vain; 
hut this object was never lost sight of whenever a good 
opportunity ottered itself. Thus in 1557, Feb. 11, a 
colloquy w r as held at Worms for this purpose, but Flacius 
frustrated it. Another effort was made in the following 
year, when the Roman king Ferdinand was to be pro- 
claimed emperor at Frankfort-on-tlie-Main ; some of 
the Protestant princes charged Melancthon to prepare 
a declaration on the controverted points, in which dec- 
laration the princes acknowledged a full harmony with 
the Augsburg Confession, asserted it to be their own 
confession, and incorporated it into the Frankfort Re- 
cess, March 18, 1558; agreeing at the same time to 
have a friendly understanding on such points of the 
controversy as might need yet a fuller explanation, but 
that for the present “nothing should be taught, preach- 
ed, or propagated which was not in harmony with 
their confession as laid down in the Recess.” Rut this 
attempt w r as also in vain, since some, especially the 
Flaeians, would not accept the Frankfort Recess. The 
same must be said of the attempt made by the duke 
John Frederick of Saxony to convene the states and 
theologians of Lower Saxony at Magdeburg, May 16, 
1558. When in the next year, at the Diet of Augsburg, 
the emperor Ferdinand promised to try to convene a 
council in order to do away with all religious contro- 
versies, which seemed the more likely now that pope 
Paul IV was succeeded by Pius IV, the evangelical 
rulers said more clearly that something ought to be 
done to bring union and peace into the Church. The 
Church of Rome was wont to reproach the Protestants 
that they did not know which Augsburg Confession to 
accept, the one originally made by Luther, and known 
as the Confessio Invariata , or the one doctored by Me- 
lancthon, and known as the Confessio Variata. To 
take away this reproach, it was necessary in the first 
place to agree which form of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion should be the basis of their creed, and in the sec- 


ond place to effect a union of the whole Protestant 
body, in order to appear before the council as a phalanx 
strong in union and unanimous and harmonious in faith. 
To bring about this result, especially through the ex- 
ertions of the duke Christopher of Wiirtemberg, the 
Naumburg Ecclesiastical Convention was convened. In 
the first place, the duke Christopher came to an under- 
standing with the elector Frederick III, and his son-in- 
law, duke John Frederick, that all should subscribe anew 
the Augsburg Confession of 1530, accept the Apology and 
the Smalcald articles, remain steadfast in their confes- 
sion, tolerate no sects in their lands, and forbid their 
theologians to renew their attacks. They also agreed 
to invite the other rulers and states to appear at a con- 
vention to be held, where everyeftbrt for a union should 
be made on the basis of these' stipulations. After the 
landgrave Philip of Hesse -and the duke John Fred- 
erick had approved of this plan, the elector August of 
Saxony issued a proclamation, Dec. 6, 1560, summon- 
ing all evangelical rulers and states to meet at Naum- 
burg Jau. 20, 1561, for the purpose of subscribing anew 
the Augsburg Confession, by means of which at the 
future council a unanimous and firm confession could 
be presented. There were present or represented by 
delegates all the Protestant rulers of Germany, with 
the exception of the dukes Henry and William of Lune- 
burg, who, like king Frederick of Denmark, declared in 
a letter that they would accept all the resolutions of the 
assembly. The tenth session, January 29, brought 
about the result that the confession of 1530, as com- 
pared with the different editions of' 1540 and 1542, 
should be the common confession of all, and that in the 
preface to the new edition the essential harmony of the 
Apology and the Variata of 1540 should be emphasized. 
This new edition, which was to be presented to the em- 
peror, was signed by the elector Frederick of the Palati- 
nate, the elector August, the landgrave Wolfgang of 
Zweibriicken, duke Christopher of Wiirtemberg, mar- 
grave Charles of Baden, landgrave Philip of Hesse, count 
William of Ilohenstein in behalf of the elector of Bran- 
denburg, count Otto von Seclen in behalf of the palatine 
George, George Albinas in behalf of the margrave John 
of Brandenburg, Wolf von Koderitz in behalf of the mar- 
grave George Frederick of Brandenburg, count Ludwig 
von Eberstein in behalf of the duke Barnim of Pome- 
rania, Christian Kissaw in behalf of the duke’s brother, 
Job. Trockenbroot in behalf of the princes of Anhalt, 
and Sebastian Glaser in behalf of the count of Hcnne- 
berg. Some of the delegates and princes, however, es- 
pecially duke Ulrich of Mecklenburg and John Fred- 
erick of Saxony, induced by Flacian theologians, re- 
fused to subscribe the preface, because it was not severe 
enough in anathematizing the Lutheran errors and sects. 
The latter even left Naumburg at the fifteenth session, 
February 3, thus frustrating the union among the 
Protestants, which was almost achieved, and causing the 
discord to appear more conspicuous. On the same day 
the imperial and papal delegates made their appearance, 
and presented the breve of pope Pius IV, which invited 
the Protestants to the council ; they were especially loud 
in their praises of the forthcoming council, as the best 
means of settling all the pending questions. The rulers 
and states promised to take the matter into considera- 
tion: the result of it was that they not only returned 
the breve in which they were addressed as “beloved 
sons,” against which address they protested, since they 
wished neither the pope to be their father nor them to 
be his sons; but they also refused to attend the council, 
as in no way would it meet their demands. Finally, 
they also addressed a letter to the kings of France and 
Navarre in behalf and favor of the persecuted Hugue- 
nots in France, accompanying the same with a copy of 
the newly-subscribed Augsburg Confession; they also 
sent a copy to England, .Scotland, and Sweden. After 
having delivered to the imperial delegates a letter for 
the emperor, the convention was closed on Feb. 8, 1561. 
See Calinich, Der A’ aumburger Fiirstentag (Gotha, 1870); 
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Gieseler, Church History , iv, 220, notes; Ilase, History 
of the Christian Church, p. 401 ; Wesscnbcrg, Gesch. der 
Kirchenversammlungen des 1G'*" u. IT'" 7 * Juhr. iii, 35 h, 
359; Planck, (Jesch ichte der Protest. Theoloyie, iii, 111, 
124, 1*3 : Wcmleeker, Xeue Beitrdge zur Geschichte d. 
Reformation, vol. ii ; Ur. Heck, Johann Fredrich der 
Mittlere, etc. (Weimar, 1858), i, 35(5 sq. ; Gelbke, Her 
Naumburgische Fiirstentuy, etc. (Leipsie, 1793); Salig, 
I'ollstuni/ige llistorie der A uysbury. Confession, vol. iii ; 
lleppe, Geschichte des Deutschen Protestuntismus in den 
Juhren 1550-1581. (J. II. W.) 

Nauplia, or Xapoli di Romania, a seaport town of 
Greece, and capital of an eparchy of its own name, situ- 
ated fifty-eight miles south-west of Athens, with a pop- 
ulation of 8543 in 1870, was the seat of the Greek gov- 
ernment after the independent establishment of the 
modern kingdom in 1829, and is noted in ecclesiastical 
history as the place of a national synod held there July 
15 to 27, 1833, for the purpose of regenerating the Greek 
Church, '['he synod was convened by the then minis- 
ters of public worship and of education, instead of the 
patriarch, who resided at Constantinople, and was sub- 
ject to Turkish influence. There were many eauses for 
the convocation of the Nauplia Synod, not the least of 
which was the proper placing of all episcopal officers, 
many of them having been consecrated during the war 
of freedom, and being therefore without patriarchal or- 
dination. At the time of the calling of the Nauplia 
Synod there were in the Church of Greece twenty-two 
canonical, or regularly consecrated prelates, and twelve 
uncanonieai episcopates, i. e. such as had not patriarchal 
ordination; and besides these some twenty ex-bishops, 
deprived of their sees by the troubles of the times. The 
council was therefore called to settle the following two 
propositions, and they were approved by the twenty-six 
prelates who attended the synod : 

(1.) The Eastern Orthodox and Apostolic Church of 
Greece, which spiritually owns as head of the Christian 
faith Jesus Christ our Lord, is dependent on no external 
authority, while she preserves unshaken dogmatic unity 
with all the Eastern orthodox churches. With respect to 
the administration of the Church which pertains to the 
crown, she acknowledges the king of Greece as her su- 
preme head, as is in nothing contrary to the holy canons. 

(2.) A permanent synod shall he established, consisting 
entirely of archbishops and bishops, appointed by the 
king, to be the highest ecclesiastical authority, after the 
model of the .Russian Church. 

The divisions of the dioceses of the kingdom followed 
next. Their number was definitely fixed at ten ; and it 
was ordered that each province should constitute a dio- 
cese, which should bear the name of the province, and 
that the city which was the principal seat of the bish- 
opric should be the capital of the province. Since, 
however, hv degrees lifty- three Greek bishops came 
forward who all needed some provision, forty provision- 
al sees were erected for such of them as were still able 
to superintend a diocese; the remainder were provided 
for in some other manner. The names of the definitive 
secs were as follows, the provisional bishoprics we have 
not thought worth while to insert: 

Corinth and Argolis See of Corinth. 

Achaia and Elis “ “ Patrsc. 

Messenia “ “ Cvparissia. 

Arcadia “ “ Mantinea. 

Laconia “ “ Sparta. 

Aearnania and ACtolia “ “ Missolonghl. 

Phociu and Locris “ “ Amphissa. 

Attica and Iiceotia “ “ Athens. 

Euboea “ “ Chalcis. 

The Cyclades “ “ llermopolis. 

It was flirt her arranged that in case of any vacancy of 
the provisional sees it should not he tilled up, but the 
see should be united to the permanent diocese of the 
province, whose bishop had his seat in its capital : but 
this arrangement has not altogether been carried out. 
The synod is composed of a president, four members, 
who must be bishops, a secretary, a royal commissioner, 
and supernumerary members. See Neale, Introd. Hist, 
of the Holy Fast. Ch. pt. i, vol. i, p. G0-G1. (J. II. W.) 


Naur, Emas Elkilpsex, a Danish divine and edu- 
cator, noted, however, mainly as a hymnologist, flour- 
ished in the early part of the last century, lie was a 
professor in the gymnasium at Odensee, in Funen, and 
died in 1728. lie is known by ns simply as the author 
of the Danish hymn translated by Sabine Harney Gould, 
“When my tongue can no more.” See Miller, Singers 
and Songs of the Church. 

Nausea, Fkieduicii, a German theologian and ec- 
clesiastical diplomatist, was born about 11*0 atBleichfcld, 
or at the village of Weisscnfeld, near Wurzburg. After 
having studied the canon law, he became preacher in 
the cathedral of Mayence in 152G, and a short time 
after secretary of cardinal Campeggio; in 1531 he was 
called to Vienna as preacher of the imperial court, and 
in 1541 wa9 promoted to the bishopric of that city, lie 
assisted at the Conference of Spire, and was sent to the 
Council of Trent as ambassador of the Homan emperor. 
Although a declared adversary of the Protestants, he 
counselled to employ no violence against them, but to 
have recourse to discussion, in which lie excelled. He 
died at Trent Feb. G, 1550. He was renowned as one 
of the first preachers of his time. We have, of his 
works, Oratio ad Frastnum ul is proximo in Spira 
statuum conventui intersit (Vienna, 1524, 4to): — Ad Ca- 
rolum J, pro sedando plebeio in Germania tumultu (Vien- 
na, 1525, 8vo) : — Miscellnneornm libri ii, prior pro horis 
canonicis, alter pro missa upologeticus (Mayence, 1527, 
4to) : — Homiliarum centuria tres (Cologne, 1530; ibid. 
1532): — Libri mirabilium rii (Mayence, 1531, and Co- 
logne, 1532, 4to; contains details of several extraor- 
dinary events of the time) : — Predigten iiber idle Frange- 
lic-n des Jahres (M ayence, 1 535, fol.) : — Sermoues quadra- 
gesimales (Cologne, 1535, fol.) : — In Frasmnm monodia 
(Cologne, 1536, 8vo): — l)e puero Uteris instituendo con- 
silia (Cologne, 153G): — AdPaulum III rerum concilia - 
rum libri v (Leipsie, 1538, fol.): — Liber i responsontm 
ad aliquot derma nine naiionis adrersus sedem aposto- 
licum gravamina (Cologne, 1538, fol.) : — He Antichristo 
(Vienna, 1550, 4to): — He novissima mortuorum resur- 
rectione (Vienna, 1551, 4to; Cologne, 1555, 8vo) : — He 
consummatione hit jus siveuli (Cologne, 1555, 8vo) : — Li- 
bri iii methodi de rat 'tone concionamli (printed several 
times) : — sermons, funeral orations, works of controversy, 
etc. Nausea had himself given, in 1547, a catalogue of 
his writings, published and in manuscript, which is found 
in the series of Epislolce miscellanea ad Fr. Xauseum : 
several of the latter perished at the burning of Vienna 
in 1525 (see llummel, Xeue Bibliothek ron seltenen 
Biichern, 5th part). The < Kuvres completes of Nausea 
have been collected in one volume folio (Cologne, 1 GIG). 
See Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Gene rale, s. v, 

Nausiphanes, a Greek philosopher, was attached 
to the teachings of Democritus, and, according to Sextus 
Empiricus, was a disciple of Pyrrho. He had a large 
number of pupils, and was particularly famous as a rhet- 
orician. Epicurus was at one time one of his hearers, 
and as the latter could not deny this, although he was 
anxious to be considered a self-taught man, he was 
obliged to content himself by abusing him, and main- 
taining that he had learned nothing from him. See 
Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Myth, and Biog. ii, 1145. 

Nautae (varrat. sailors) was the name sometimes 
given in the early Church to the presbyters (q. v.l, just 
as by similitude the catechumens were sometimes called 
vavroXoyoi, or rainrroXdyot, with reference to the well- 
known comparison of the Church with a ship, and to 
the circumstance that the catechumens took their sta- 
tion in the church at the end of the nave. See Kiddle, 
Christian Antiquities, p. 4G1. See also Xautouhu. 

Nautologi (VavroXoyoi, collecting passengers), a 
name frequently given to catechists in the early Church. 
In some authors it was usual to compare the Church to 
a ship. See N.m t.e. The bishop was (o irpwpirg) the 
pilot, the presbyters (oi vavrat) the mariners, the dea- 
cons (oi Toi\ap\oi) the chief rowers, the catechists (oi 
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vavTo\cyoi) those who Were to admit passengers into 
the ship, and to contract with them for their fare. This 
was properly the catechist’s duty, to show the catechu- 
mens the conditions on which they were to be admitted 
into the Christian ship — Farrar, Eccles. Diet . s. v. 

Nautologoi. See Nautologi. 

Nauvoo. See Mormons. 

Navagero, Bernardo, an Italian cardinal, was born 
at Venice in 1507. lie was called to the most important 
positions of trust in the gift of the republic, being succes- 
sively sent from home as ambassador to Dalmatia, Con- 
stantinople, France, Home, and the court of the emperor. 
The doge, Pierre Lando, sought his alliance, and caused 
him to marry Istriana Lando, his granddaughter, who 
died some years after her marriage with Bernardo. The 
latter sought consolation in study and religiou, and 
chose the ecclesiastical career. Pope Pins IV, judging 
that the place of a man so distinguished was in the 
sacred college, created him cardinal Feb. 26, 1561, and 
gave him the bishopric of Verona. He was afterwards 
sent as legate to Trent, where he assisted at the clos- 
ing of the council. lie died at Verona May 27, 1565. 
We have by this cardinal Addresses, and the Life of 
Pope Paul 1 V. Augustin Valerio has given the life of 
Bernardo Navagero in his book entitled De cautione ad~ 
hibenda in edendis libris (Padua, 1719, 4to, p. 61-98). 1 
See Manin, Elogio del Cardinale Navagero (1814); Au- 
bery, Hist, des Cardinaux. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale, xxxvii, 534. 

Navarre, Henry of. See Huguenots. 

Navarrette, Alonzo, a Spanish missionary, who 
was decapitated in Japan, June 1, 1617. 

He joined the Dominicans of Valladolid, 
and was sent as missionary to Japan. He 
departed with several of his colleagues in 
1594, and made many proselytes. His 
success troubled the Japanese priests, who 
denounced him to the coho. Navarrette 
was brought to trial. It was proved that 
the missionaries were seeking to produce 
a change in the state; and the first of his 
order, Navarrette, was condemned to be 
beheaded. We have of his works, Epis- 
tola ad fratres ordinis in Japonis, and 
several other letters to the Dominican 
missionaries in Japan. See Hoefer, Nouv. 

Biog. Gene rale, s. v. 

Navarrette, Baltazar, a celebrat- 
ed Spanish theologian of the 17th century, 
joined the Dominicans of Saragossa, lie 
taught letters and theology in different 
colleges of his order, lie is especially 
known by his Controversy in D. Thonue 
ejusque scholar defensio (Valladolid, 1605, 

1609, 1634, 3 vols. fob), a work of celeb- 
rity still in Spain, though not as much es- 
teemed for its learning as for its casuistry. 

Navarrette has left other works of theol- 
ogy, mentioned by Echard. See Hoefer, 

Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. ; Gen. Biog. 

Diet, xi, 174. 

Navarrette, Domingo Fernan- 
dez, a noted Spanish missionary, born at 
Penafiel, Old Castile, in 1610; joined the 
Dominican Order, and in 1647 was sent to 
the Philippine Islands, and became pro- 
fessor of theology at Manilla. Later he 
went to China, and penetrated beyond the 
precincts where Europeans were then tol- 
erated. He was made superior of his or- 
der, and rendered efficient service for the 
cause of Christian missions; but during a 
time of persecution he was driven from 
the country, and reached home, barely 
saving his life, in 1673. He went to Home, 


and strongly protested before the authorities against the 
Jesuitical accommodation theory as tending to delay the 
Christianizing of China. That his honesty and piety 
were appreciated is apparent in his appointment to the 
see of Santo Domingo in 1678, He died in Santo Do- 
mingo in Dec., 1689. He wrote Tratados historicos po- 
liticos, etliicos, y religiosos de la monarquia de China 
(Madrid, 1676, fol.) ; the second volume was suppressed 
by the Inquisition, and the third never printed. The 
volume published contains an excellent account of the 
political and religions condition of the Chinese in his 
times. See Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Trav- 
els. (J.II.W.) 

Navarrette, Juan Fernandez, surnamed El 
Mudo (i. e. the mute), a Spanish artist of sacred sub- 
jects, was born at Logrono in 1526. Losing both his 
power of speech and sense of hearing, he studied paint- 
ing in the monastery of the Hieronymites at Estrella, 
and afterwards in Italy as a pupil of Titian. He died 
about 1575. All his works are on sacred subjects, and 
nearly alt of them are preserved in the Escurial. See 
Spooner, Biog. Diet, of the Fine A rts, s. v. 

Navarro, Juan Simon, a Spanish painter who de- 
voted himself mostly to sacred art, nourished at Ma- 
drid about 1650. lie attained considerable distinction. 
There is a Holy Family by him, which is well colored, 
but inferior. In a convent of the Carmelites at Ma- 
drid there are two of his pictures, representing a Nativ- 
I ity and an Epiphany. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine Arts, ii, 610. 

Nave (Greek vaog) is the technical term applied 
to the part of a church ecclesiastically constructed west- 
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ward of the choir in which the general congregation as- 
sembles; in large buildings it consists of a central division 
or body, with two or more aisles, and there is sometimes 
a series of small chapels at the sides beyond the aisles; 
in smaller buildings it is often without aisles, but has 
frequently two or more, ami sometimes one. In the 
cathedrals and conventual churches the nave was gen- 
erally separated from the choir by a screen, which in 
most instances still remains; on the western side of 
this, next the nave, one or more altars were occasional- 
ly placed ; one is recorded, for instance, to have stood 
thus at Canterbury Cathedral previous to the lire in 
1174; the same arrangement appears also to have been 
formerly common in France, though, with but very few 
exceptions, the old screens have been removed to make 
way for light, open partitions. Previous to the Refor- 
mation the pulpit was always placed in the nave, as it 
still is at Ely and Chichester, and always in Roman 
Catholic churches on the continent ; the font also stood 
there, usually near the west end, sometimes in the mid- 
dle, and now and t hen in an aisle, or adjoining one of the 
pillars. We occasionally find the word navis applied in- 
stead of nave; but there is no relation between thewords, 
since navis is from the Creek word pave, a ship, and 
nave from vuoc, a temple. Other names were some- 
times given to it descriptive of its uses, such as orato- 
rium laid, tKicXijaia, the assembly, qaadratum populi, in 
allusion to the square form of this part, as distinguished 
from the semicircular chancel. In some of our old writ- 
ers the word is written tuf The reader will find a 
full description of the various parts of an ancient church 
under the word Church. See Farrar, Eccles. Diet. s. v. ; 
Riddle, Christian Antiquities (see Index) ; 'Wolcott, Sa- 
cred A rchteol. s. v. : Parker, Gloss, of A rehit. s.-v. ; Neale, 
Hist. Hast. Ch. (Introd.). 

Nave (-5, (jab, anything convex or arched, as the 
back of an animal, Ezra x, 12; boss of a shield, Job xv, 
26), the rim or arch of a wheel. The word occurs in 
describing the wheels of the ten bases of brass, upon 
which the levers stood, in the court of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple (1 Kings vii, 33). See Laver. 

Nave (Lat. Xavtens), Joseph de, a Belgian theo- 
logian, was horn at Viesme, near Liege, in 1651. He 
was professor of philosophy at Louvain, ami in the 
Seminary of Liege. He was provided with a prebend 
in the cathedral of St. Paul, lint resigned his benclice 
on account of feeble health. His connections with Op- 
straet, Arnauld, I)u Vauccl, and Quesnel show that he 
shared their sentiments; and the last having address- 
ed to him a letter some days before his death, he re- 
quested it to he placed in his eofliu with a New Testa- 
ment. He died at Liege April 10, 1705. We have of 
his works, Memoir containin'/ Unisons fur not withdruiv - 
imj the Seminary of Liege from the Control of the Secu- 
lar Theologians. This memoir, written in Latin, offers 
details as curious as piquant. It was translated into 
French by P. Qucsnel, but it did not have the effect that 
Nave expected. The Jesuits took possession of the 
seminary, which gave occasion for another article. Deux 
lettres d’ttn ecc/esiastiqne de Liege (1601), 4to and l2mo) : 
— J.efondement tie la eouduite a la rie et it fa piete Chve- 
tienne (Liege, 1705, 12mo). See 1 1 offer, A ’our. Hiog. 
Generate, s. v. 

Nave (Lat. Xavtrns), Mathias de, a Belgian the- 
ologian, was born at Wnrnant, in llesbayc, about 1590. 
He was received into the I'niversity of Douai as doctor 
of theology, and became in 162R curate of the collegiate 
clmreh ol St. Peter in that town ; some years after preb- 
endary of the church of Soclin; and lastly, July 13, 
1633, canon of the cathedral of Tournay, where the cen- 
sorship of books published in the diocese was intrust- 
ed to him. He died at. Tournay in 1660. His principal 
works are, A nuot at tones in sunaute theolnyvr et sacra 
Scrip tune pnreipuas difficult ates, item duo sermon/ s de 
sanctis Diatn et Eleutherio , patrouis Toma vensi urn 
(Tournay, 1640, -1 to); — > Pnvlihatio theologica in ftsta 


sanctorum (Tonrnav, 1635, 4to, and Douai, 12mo): 

Encomium sancti Josephi, 1 "uginis Ueiparce sponsi 

(Douai, 1627, 12mo; a new edition under this title): 

Sponsus Virginis decorutus corona xxxi gemma rum 

splendoribus coruscante (Douai, 1636, 12mo) : Cate- 

chesis, sire de sacramentorum institutions, etc., condoms 
xri (Douai, 1633, 12mo): — Orat tones tres signi crucis et 
orutionis efficuda tl D. Thames Aqninatis laudibus 
(Douai, 1631), 4to). He was the editor of a work by 
Michel de Nave, his uncle, entitled Clironicon uppari- 
tiomnn et gestorum sancti Michael is arcliangeli (Douai, 
1632, 8vo). The latter, born at Want ant, in llesbayc, 
in 1539, died at Tournay Nov. 2tl, 1620, was succes- 
sively prebendary and official of Arras, archdeacon and 
vicar-general of Tournay. llis work, extracted largely 
from Colvcncrius and Pantaloon, is filled with senti- 
ments and details of erudition ; but it is written without 
discrimination. See Hoofer, J Your. Diog. Generate, s. v. 

Na've (Nne/j, Eeelus. xli, 1). See Nun. 

Navel (“ — , shor, or “ “ w, shorer', or ' " . shu- 

rir', to knot as a cord), the umbilical connection of the 
fu-tus with the mother (Ezek. xvi, 4), hence the abdo- 
men where it is attached (Job xl. 16; figuratively, 
Prov. iii, 8) ; finally, the bodice or vestment of that part 
of the person ((’ant. vii, 2). 

Navez, Francois Jos torn, an eminent Belgian paint- 
er, celebrated for his devotion to sacred art, was born at 
Charleroi Nov. 17, 1787, and studied at Brussels, ami at 
Client, where he gained a prize, lie early became noted 
for bis artistic qualities; yet lie continued bis studies, 
and, not contented with the advantages afforded him 
at home, went to Paris, where he became a pupil of the 
celebrated J. L. David, ami subsequently studied in Ita- 
ly under distinguished masters. On his return to the 
Belgian capital, Navcz rose rapidly to distinction. He 
was made professor in the normal school and director 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, and was generally ac- 
knowledged the most eminent master of the academical 
school of painting. He died in I860. Among his works 
are, II agar in the Desert, Meeting of Isaac amt Il/beccu, 
liaising of the Son of the Shulamite Woman. Prophet 
Samuel, Ascei/sion of the Virgin, Marriage of the 1 ’ir- 
gin, Jesus Sleeping, and the Virgin and the Infant Jesus. 

Navigation. The situation of Palestine on the 
Mediterranean, and the navigable inland sea of Tibe- 
rias, accounts for the frequent allusions in Scripture to 
ships and navigation. In the Old Testament only the 
Mediterranean commerce is spoken of, especially that 
of Palestine ami the neighboring coasts; for Joppa in 
Philistia (Jonah i, 3; 2 Cliron. ii, 16; comp. 2 Mace, 
xii, 3) and Tyre in Phoenicia (Isa. xxxiii, 1; Ezek. 
xxvii ; comp. Acts xxi, 7) were in ancient times famous 
ports for the ships of distant nations (T-ATS 
Prov. xxxi, I D, and afterwards became the chief marts 
of Phumician commerce, 'flic Israelites soon became 
acquainted with the Phumicians by coasting voyages 
(2 Citron, ii, 16), and the tribes of Zthulon (den. xli x, 
13), Dan, and Asher (Judg. v, 17) seem to have been 
especially active in trade. After the Edomilish ports 
Elath and Ezioiigobcr were conquered ami annexed to 
bis kingdom, Solomon established a commerce there, 
which Jehoshaphat afterwards endeavored in vain to 
revive. 1 u the days of the Maccabees, Joppa was a 
Jewish seaport (l Mace, xiv, 51; hut llcrod the Croat 
opened Cu-sarca. a larger and better harbor (Josephus, 
!P(/r, iii. 9, 3). Yet even then the Jews had no com- 
merce of their own. The merchant fleets of Babylon 
are mentioned ( Isa. xliii. 14 >, the ships of Tarshish (Isa. 
xxiii, 1 and the reed-hnats of the Nile (Isa. xviii, 2). 
Many of the scenes of the Cuspids are oil the shore of 
the Sen of (lenesareth, where afterwards the Jews had 
230 ships, with four men in each (Josephus, War, ii, 21, 
8). Jesus stood in one of the fishing-boats, ami preachi <1 
to the people on the shore (Matt, xiii, 2; Luke v, 3). 
He crossed the lake repeatedly (Matt, viii, 23; ix, 1 ; xiv, 
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13 sq. ; John vi, 17). Some of his first disciples were 
owners of such boats (Matt, iv, 21; John xxi, 3; Luke 
v, 3). The vessels of the Egyptians (Diod. Sic. i, 57) 
and Phoenicians were adorned with brass, purple stream- 
ers, etc. The ships of Tyre were the most stately, and 
the most highly ornamented (Ezek. xxvii; comp. Ca- 
menz, De nave Tyria, Yiteb. 1714). The deck was of 
cypress wood; the masts were pine (or cedar) trees 
(rrKfuog, Acts xxvii, 17, according to Kuinol, ad loc.); 
the saiis were of the Egyptian byssus, colored variously 
(comp. Ezek. xxvii, 7, and Hiivernick, ad loc.). The 
oars were of oak (ver. C). Tackling and rudder arc 
not expressly mentioned, though some (as Umbreit) 
find the latter in (Prov. xxiii, 34). Others under- 
stand it of the mast (see Gesen. Tkes. i, 440). But in 
the New Testament the rudder or helm (jrgSdXiov) is 
mentioned (James iii, 4; Acts xxvii, 40; in which latter 
passage it must be remarked that the larger ships had 
two rudders, one at each end ; ^Elian, V. II. ix, 40 ; Hy- 
gin. Astron. iii, 36; comp. Fab. 14; Heliod. xEth. v, 22; 
comp. Devling, Observat. i, 295 sq.). Some had even 
four, two on each side (see Tacitus, Annul, ii, 6). The 
27 th and 28th chapters of Acts inform ns in several par- 
ticulars of the equipment of the larger merchant vessels 
in the Roman period. It was a “ship of burden” in 
which Paul was taken to Rome. But the ships of bur- 
den were built rounder and deeper than the ships of 
war (C®sar, Bell. Gall, iv, 22, 25), and sometimes extraor- 
dinarily large (Cicero, Fam. xii, 15); therefore used 
only on the sea and large streams (Pliny, vi, 36), and 
were driven more by sails than by oars, whereas the 
ships of war always had from two to five rows (banks) 
of oars, or even more; hence called hi remes, triremes, 
etc. (jpipptig, 2 Macc. iv, 20). On the pointed project- 
ing front was the prow, carrying the figure-head ( irapd - 
engiov, Acts xxviii, 11), from which the ship was named 
(see Tacit. Ann. vi, 34; Ovid, Trist. i, 10, 1 sq.). But 
the image of the guardian deity stood on the stern 
(puppis, Virgil, *En. x, 156 sq. ; Silv. Italicus, xiv, 410 ; 
Eurip. Iphig. Aul. 240 sq.). Sometimes the figure- 
head (Trapdagpov) may have been the statue of the 
god (comp. Herod, iii, 37 sq. ; Ovid, Metam. iii, 617). 
Each ship had a life-boat (rn cd(pg, Acts xxvii, 16, 30, 32; 
comp. Cicero, Invent, ii, 51), several anchors (^“*^‘13-'' 
Mishna, Baba Bat hr a, v, 1) fastened with ropes (Arrian, 
Alex, ii, 4, 8; Acts xxvii, 29, 40; comp. Cajsar, Bell. 
Civ. i, 25; Josephus, Life, 33), and the sounding-line 
(fioXig, comp. Acts xxvii, 28) to measure the depth in 
places where they wished to cast anchor. Among the 
sails, one in particular was called dprkp wv (Acts xxvii, 
40; Auth. Vers, “mainsail”), which was spread when a 
moderate force of wind was desired (comp. Schol. adJuv. 
xii, 68), but its exact position cannot be determined. 
Modern writers understand it to be the “ topsail.” The 
girding the ship with strong cables, to prevent her from 
dashing to pieces on the rocks (Acts xxvii, 17), is often 
mentioned by ancient writers (Polyb. xxvii, 3, 3; Hor- 
ace, Od. i, 14, 6 sq. ; see Scheffer, HI Hit. Xav. ii, 5). The 
various expedients of mariners, when danger threatened 
the ship, are vividly described iu Acts xxvii. First, 
they lightened the ship (ver. 19), then tried to reach 
the shore in the boats; then threw the freight into the 
sea (ver. 38; comp. Jonah i, 5), and the crew and pas- 
sengers floated to the shore on boards and fragments of 
the wreck (Acts xxvii, 44). The master of a transport 
was called vavicXijpog (ver. 11), and was generally a 
different person from the pilot, Kvftipvgrgg (see Cicero, 
Inv. ii, 51). The former is called ?2hri 2^1 (Jonah i, 
6), which some would render gubernator, “pilot.” The 
crew are called in Hebrew (Ezek. xxvii, 9, 26, 

29; Jonah i, 5), from whom the steersmen (cr?2h, 
Ezek. xxvii, 27, 29) are distinguished. The Sept, ren- 
ders the former by KioTrpXdrai, rowers, the latter by 
Kvfitpvtirai, jnlots; perhaps correctly. The ancients, 
by keeping close to the shore, and following all its sin- 


uosities, in early times made their voyages very long 
(comp. 1 Kings x, 22). The same custom is said still 
to prevail on the Red Sea (Niebuhr, Trav. i, 258 ; Irwin, 
Trav. p. 100, 126 sq.). When they ventured out on the 
high seas, they were guided, having no compasses, by 
certain well-known stars, as the Pleiades, the Great 
and the Lesser Bear, Orion, etc. ( Odgs . v, 272; Polyb. 
ix, 14-17; Virgil, xEn. iii, 201 sq.; Ovid, Met. iii, 594 
sq. ; Arrian, A lex. vi, 26, 9). But the Greek and Roman 
mariners used to call upon the Dioscuri, Castor and 
Pollux, for deliverance from peril, these being univer- 
sally considered the tutelary deities of navigation. 
Through dread of winter storms, ancient navigation 
was confined to the summer months (Acts xxvii, 9; 
Philo, Opp. ii, 548). The Romans considered the sea 
open from March to the time of the equinox (Veget. 
Mil. v, 9; Propert. i, 8, 9; Ciesar, Gal. iv, 36; v, 23); 
and ships which were under way at harvest-time sought 
a safe harbor for winter-quarters (Acts xxvii, 12). See 
also Schlbzcr, Vers, einer allge. Gesch. d: Handels u. der 
Schijffahrt in den Aeltesten Zeiten (Rostock, 1760); Le 
Roy, La Marine des anciens peuples (Paris, 1777) ; Berg- 
haus, Gesch. d. Sch iff ah rtskunde bei d. torn. Volk. d. A l- 
terth. (Leips. 1792); Benedict, Vers. d. Gesch. d. Schijff. 
u. d. Hand, bei d. Alten (Leips. 1809); Baumstark, s. v. 
Xavigatio u. navis, in Pauly’s Real-Encyklop. v, 428 sq. 
— Winer, ii, 406. See Ship. 

Navilieres, Pierre, a French martyr to the cause 
of the Reformation doctrines, flourished near the middle 
of the 16th century. In 1552 Navilieres finished his 
theological studies at the seminary in Lausanne, under 
the eminent theologians Beza and Viret. Navilieres 
returned in this year to France, probably to his native 
place, Limoges. On the way he was seized and im- 
prisoned for his Reformed opinions, and after due trial 
for heresy was, with four other students from Lausanne, 
condemned to death. An appeal to the king delayed the 
execution of the sentence for one year, and during this 
time they were kept in prison. Pierre Navilieres had 
become a Protestant against the protestations and en- 
treaties of his parents, who now used every effort to save 
his life, and therefore urged him to renounce his princi- 
ples. His uncle went to Lyons, and implored him with 
hitter tears to recant. But the young man continued 
steadfast. In a letter to his father’s family he said: 
“Our Saviour tells us that we must leave father and 
mother, and wife and children, and follow him. I am 
confident of eternal life, because I have been cleansed 
by the blood of Christ from all my sins. Now, my dear 
friends, whose condition is better, yours or mine? My 
time will not be long, although I have now been in 
chains a year and a day. My dark, damp prison is far 
more pleasant to me than your elaborately ornamented 
parlors. The jailer’s keys sound more sweetly to my 
ears than all the music of your splendid instruments. I 
am happy in the shades of death, for I am ready to lay 
aside this mortality and enter into God’s rest. Now I 
ask yon, Do you have such joys as these? Are your 
large revenues, your grand equipages, and the music of 
your singers able to give you the peace which I have?” 
All efforts for his retraction of the unpopular doctrines 
having proved futile, and the intervention of the Swiss 
authorities even having failed to stay the judgment of 
the courts, Navilieres was finally executed, May 16, 1553. 
Previous to his execution he had published a confession 
of his faith, w T hich for some time was widely circulated 
and read among the people of France, and exerted a 
powerful influence for the Protestant cause. See Hurst, 
Martyrs of the Tract Cause, p, 136 sq. (J. II. W.) 

Nawawi, Moiiieddin Abu-Zakariah Yahiah, 
el, an Arabian historian and doctor, was born in 1233 at 
Nawas, a borough near Damascus, in which city he died 
in 1277. He belonged to the Sofite sect of the Moham- 
medans. Nawawi composed a Commentary on the Ko- 
ran; Critical Rules for History, etc. These writings, 
however, still remain in manuscript. The principal 
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work of Nawawi is Ins Mussulman Biographical Die - 
t ionary, entitled Kalib tehasib al-amsah ( Book of the 
Concordance of Names). The iirst section of it was 
puMished, with the l^atiu translation, under the title 
Liber concinnitatis nominum, sice vitas illmtrium viro- 
rum, with notes, by II. F. Wilstenfeld (Gottingen, 1832, 
4to). This first section contains, besides the preface, 
only the life of the prophet Mohammed. M. Wilsten- 
feld afterwards published, in English, the lirst six parts, 
under the title The Biographical Dictionary of Illus- 
trious Men, chiefly at the beginning of Jshtmism (Gottin- 
gen. 1841-44, 8vo). See lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Gen. s. v. 

Naylor, Jamks, an English religious enthusiast, no- 
ted for his fanatical excesses, was born at Ardslcv, near 
Wakelield, in Yorkshire, about the year 1616. James, 
of humble but honorable parentage, with a limited edu- 
cation, started out in life, and married and settled in 
Wakelield parish about 1038. In 1G4L he became a 
private soldier in the Parliamentary army, in which he 
was afterwards made a quartermaster, but quitted it 
on account of sickness in 1G49. After his return home 
he was converted under the preaching of the Quaker 
George Eox (1G5I), and became so enthusiastic a relig- 
ionist that the next year he believed himself divinely 
required to quit his relations and go abroad to preach 
Quakerism. Though poor, he started out unhesitating- 
ly, relying on that divine aid which he believed himself 
sure to receive, lie was a man of excellent natural 
parts, and acquitted himself so well, both in word and 
writing, that many joined his society through his min- 
istry. lie came to London towards the beginning of 
1655, in which city a meeting of Quakers had been 
established by the ministry of Edward Burrough and 
Francis llowgill, two eminent Quakers from Westmore- 
land. Here Naylor preached with so much applause 
that the distinction which he acquired occasioned his 
fall ; for some inconsiderate women, setting him up in 
their esteem above llowgill and Burrough, went so far as 
to disturb them in their preaching. These men, besides 
giving to the women a deserved reproof, complained of 
it to Naylor. But he, instead of passing censure, suf- 
fered himself to be wrought upon by the reiterated and 
passionate complaints of the inconsiderate women, es- 
pecially one Martha Simmons (the chief engine of the 
mischief), and became estranged from the leading (junk- 
ers, who would not suffer him to give ear to the flatter- 
ies of such misadvised adherents. In the year 1650 he 
suffered imprisonment in Exeter; and about this time 
several deluded persons addressed him hv letter in terms 
of great extravagance, lie was called “ the everlasting 
Son of Bighteousness,” “Prince of Peace,” “the only- 
begotten Son of God,” “ the fairest of ten thousand and 
during his confinement in Exeter jail some women knelt 
before him and kissed his feet. About this time George 
Fox, returning from the West, where he had himself suf- 
fered a rigorous imprisonment, called on James Naylor 
in the Exeter prison and reproached him for his defec- 
tion and excesses. On his release from imprisonment 
Naylor repaired to Bristol, where his followers formed 
a procession, and led him into that city in a manner 
which they intended to resemble the entrance of Christ 
into Jerusalem. llis Quaker friends turned awav 
from him disheartened, and the British authorities, 
displeased with such exhibitions of religious extrava- 
gance, brought him soon to trial, and he was declared 
guilty of blasphemy by Parliament, and sentenced to a 
double whipping at different times, branding, boring of 
the tongue with a hot iron, and imprisonment and hard 
labor during pleasure. This sentence, though illegal 
and barbarous, and as wide from the mark of good- 
sense as Naylor’s own excesses, was fully inflicted upon 
the unhappy man, who, when the delirium of fanaticism 
w’as over, humbly acknowledged and lamented the de- 
lusion under which he had labored. lie wrote while 
in prison at Bridewell to his friends, regretting his past 
conduct. After his confinement, which lasted for two 
years, he again held fellowship with the (junkers, and 


enjoyed their confidence and esteem. Tie died in 1GG0. 
The severe measures of Parliament against Naylor have 
been frequently condemned. It is urged by Noncon- 
formists that the punishment was inflicted in order to 
prove a terror to all Quakers, who were greatly hated 
at that time in England. The probability is that Nay- 
lor was not in his right mind when he perpetrated those 
wild, fanatical excesses; at least so judges Southey, who 
says in The (Loud.) Quarterly Review (vol. x, p. 107), 
“He (i. e. Naylor) recovered both from his madness and 
his sufferings, and his after-life was a reproach to those 
who, in the hardness of their hearts and the blindness 
of their understandings, had treated insanity like guilt.” 
Naylor's writings were collected into an octavo volume, 
and printed in 1716. Of his theological treatises, which 
bear dates from 1653 to 1656, some were in answer to 
others by Ellis Bradshaw, Enoch Hewitt, Bichard Bax- 
ter, Thomas Moore, Jeremy Ives, Thomas Collier, etc. 
A relation of his Life, Conversion, Examination, Confes- 
sion, and Sentence was published in 1657 (4to). A Me- 
moir of his Life, Ministry , Trial, and Sufferings was 
brought out in 1719 (8vo); and more recently his Life 
has been published by the eminent Quaker apologist, 
Joseph Gurney Bevan. See Biog. Brit. s. v. ; Sewel, 
Hist, of the Quakers; Watts, Biblioth. Brit. s. v. ; Gen. 
Biog. Diet. s. v. ; Neal, Hist, of the Puritans, vol. iii 
(Supplem.) ; Burton, Parliam. Diary, i, 46-173 ; Baxter, 
Ch. Hist, of England, p. 611 ; and Whittier, in the Dem- 
ocratic Review, March, 1846. 

Nazaraeans is the name of a Jewish sect men- 
tioned by Epiphanius (Herr, xviii). The name is prob- 
ably derived from netsir, a branch (Epiphanius also 
writes it Xasarcrans and Xassaraians), and, if we arc 
right in identifying this sect with the Genista' (q. v.), 
signifies a branch of the true stock. 'J’he sect aimed at 
a patriarchal religion in place of a Mosaic Judaism. 
They canonized t lie patriarchs, and did not exclude 
Moses and Joshua from that society. They allowed 
that a law was given to Moses, but asserted that this 
law r was lost, and that the Pentateuch is corrupt or 
supposititious. They practiced circumcision, kept the 
Sabbath and the Jewish festivals, rejected the sacrifice 
of animals, and ate no tiesh. It follows from this that 
they rejected the history of Genesis as well as the laws 
of Moses; but whether they professed to found their 
doctrine on tradition or on a new revelation is not told. 
They were found in Galaaditis, Basanitis, and other 
parts beyond Jordan. Sec Nazauenks. 

Nazarene, an epithet given to onr Lord. There 
are two Greek words for this designation — N aZappvvg 
(only Mark i, 24; xiv, 67 ; xvi. 6; Luke iv, 34); and 
(elsewhere) 'SaZiopaiog — both derived from Satanic, 
Nazareth of Galilee, the place of the Saviour’s child- 
hood and education. These two Greek words occur in 
the New Testament nineteen times; twice only are they 
rendered Nazarene (Matt, ii, 23; Acts xxiv, 5); every- 
where else by the words “of Nazareth,” as Matt, xxi, 
11. This appellative is found in the New Testament 
applied to Jesus by the daemons in the synagogue at 
Capernaum (Mark i, 24 ; Luke iv, 34) ; by the people, 
wlm so describe him to Bartiimvus (.Mark x, 47 ; Luke 
xviii, 37); by the soldiers who arrested Jesus (John 
xviii, 5,7); by the servants at his trial (Matt, xxvi, 
71 ; Mark xiv, 67) ; by Pilate in the inscription on the 
cross (John xix, 19) ; bv the disciples on the way to 
Emmaus (Luke xxiv, 19); by Peter (Acts ii, 22; iii, 6; 
iv, 10); by Stephen, as reported by the false witness 
(Acts vi, 14); by the ascended Jesus (Acts xxii. 8); 
and by Paul (Acts xxvi, 9). At first it was applied to 
Jesus naturally and properly, as delining his residence. 
In process of time, however, other influences came into 
operation. Galilee was held in discstecm for several 
reasons: its dialect was provincial, rough, and strange 
(Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud ; Mark xiv, 70); its population 
was impure, containing not only provincial Jews, but 
also heathen, as Egyptians, Arabians, Phoenicians (Stra- 
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bo, Geog. xvi, 523) ; its people were seditious (Josephus, 
as cited in Schleusner, s. v. raXtXaiog) ; whence also 
the point of the accusation made against Paul, as “ ring- 
leader of the sect of Nazarenes” (Acts xxiv, 5). Naza- 
reth was a despised part even of Galilee, being a small, 
obscure place. Accordingly its inhabitants were held 
in little consideration everywhere. Hence the name 
Nazarene (Kuinol, in Matt, ii, 23) became a term of 
reproach (Wetstein, in Matt, ii, 23, 2G, 71), and as such, 
as well as a mere epithet of description, it is used in 
the New Testament. “The name still exists in Arabic 
as the ordinary designation of Christians, and the re- 
cent revolt in India was connected with a pretended an- 
cient prophecy that the Nazarenes, after holding power 
for one hundred years, would be expelled” (Smith). 
See Nazareth. 

In Matt, ii, 23, it is said of Jesus, “And he came and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth; that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene." This citation has received the fol- 
lowing explanations (Spanheim, Dubia Eoangelica, ii, 
538-648; Wolf, Car a> Philologies, i, 46-48; Hengsten- 
berg, Christology of the 0. T. ii, 106-112): 1. It is gen- 
erally thought that the evangelist does not limit him- 
self to a quotation from any single prophet, but alludes 
to the several passages of the prophets where the Mes- 
siah is spoken of as “ despised of men,” as Psa. xxii ; 
Isa. liii. (See Panlus, Rosenmiiller, Kuinol, Van der 
Palm, Gersdorf, Olshausen, Ebrard, Davidson, Lange, 
and others, ad loc.) 2. But many (as Bauer, Gieseler, 
in the Stud. u. Krit. 1831, p. 588 sq. ; De Wette, Bret- 
schneider, 3d ed.) find here an allusion to the passages 
where the Messiah is called “1222, netser, a branch or 
sprout (Isa. xi, 1 ; see Ilengstenberg, Ckristol. ii, 1 sq.). 
“ This explanation, which Jerome mentions as that giv- 
en by learned (Christian) Jews in his day, has been 
adopted by Surenhusius, Eritzsche, Krabbe ( Leben Jesu), 
Drechsler (on Isa. xi, 1), Schirlitz (N.- T. Worterb .), Rob- 
inson (N.-T. Lex.), and Meyer. It is confirmed by the 
following considerations: (1) Netser, as Ilengstenberg, 
after De Dieu and others, has shown, was the proper 
Hebrew name of Nazareth. (2) The reference to the 
etymological signification of the word is entirely in 
keeping with Matt, ii, 21-23. (3) The Messiah is ex- 
pressly called a Netser in Isa. xi, 1. (4) The same 

thought, and under the same image, although expressed 
by a different word, is found in Jer. xxiii, 5 ; xxxiii, 15 ; 
Zech. iii, 8 ; vi, 12, which accounts for the statement of 
Matthew that this prediction was uttered ‘by the proph- 
ets' in the plural” (Smith). It seems, however, rather 
refined for so general a quotation ; nor does it after all 
point especially to any particular passage of the Old 
Testament as being cited. Moreover, the £ in Ner^w- 
paXoQ cannot correspond to 22, but to 7 (see Olshau- 
sen, ad loc.; so Bengel, who derives the word from “72, 
a crown). 3. Others have supposed a direct quotation 
from some lost prophecy (Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Clericus, etc., ad loc.), or from some apocryphal book 
(Ewald), or that it is a traditional prophecy (Calovius; 
Alexander, Connection and Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments ), all which suppositions are refuted by the 
fact that the phrase “by the prophets,” in the New 
Testament, refers exclusively to the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. Nor is there any evidence else- 
where of such a source. 4. Many would make Na;w- 
paiof="PT2, Nazarite, i. e. one especially consecrated 
or devoted to God (Judg. xiii, 5) ; but this does not at all 
accord with our Saviour’s character (see Matt, xi, 19, 
etc.), nor with the Sept, mode of spelling the word, 
which is generally NaZapaiog, and never Nn£u>patog. 
(See Schleusner’s Lex. to LXX, ad verb.) See Naza- 
rite. 5. “ Recently a suggestion, which Witsius bor- 
rowed from Socinus, has been revived by Zuschlag and 
Riggenbach, that the true word is ^222 or my 

Saviour, with reference to Jesus as the Saviour of the 


world, but without much success (Zuschlag, in the Zeit- 
schrift fur die Lutherische Theologie, 1854, p. 417-446; 
Riggenbach in the Stud. u. Krit. 1855, p. 588, 612)” 
(Smith). See Jesus. 

Nazarenes is the name of a Jewish Christian sect 
whose members continued to observe all the obligations 
and ceremonies of the law of Moses after the mother 
Church of Jerusalem had abandoned it. The sect was 
the Pella branch of the Jerusalem Church, which did 
not join in the change made on the appointment of 
Marcus, the first Jerusalem bishop of the uncircumcision. 
See Judaizixg Christians. The Nazarenes are not 
named by the earlier historians and fathers of the 
Church ; Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Tertullian, Origen, Clem- 
ent, and Eusebius are silent regarding them ; and the 
accounts and notices which we have of them are fur- 
nished by Epiphanius, Augustine, Theodoret, l’hilaster, 
Jerome, and Isidore ; but from these it is clearly appar- 
ent, as we shall presently show, that the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites were identical, and that the former, as has 
been supposed by some Unitarian scholars, was really 
composed only of such primitive Christian converts from 
Judaism who retained their Jewish prejudices despite 
their conversion ; and that their faith respecting Jesus 
Christ, which is unjustly claimed to have been Socinian 
— i. e. that Jesus was a mere man — is not to be taken 
as an illustration and evidence of the faith of the early 
Church. For the sake of clearing up this question we 
append a full examination of the early writers of the 
Church who have furnished us any clew regarding the 
Nazarenes and their relation to the early orthodox 
Church. See Nazaiueans. 

I. Of the Church fathers who wrote regarding the 
Nazarenes, the earliest, Epiphanius, states that the 
Nazarenes flourished principally in Beroea, in Ccele- 
Syria, in Decapolis at Pella, and in Basanitis, and that 
from thence, after the retreat from Jerusalem, the sect 
had its beginning. Epiphanius adds that he could not 
ascertain the date of the sect as compared with the 
Simonians, Corinthians, and others — a statement which 
points to a sect not formed by one leader whose date 
could not be ascertained, but to a party gradually sepa- 
rating from the Church. Jerome speaks (Catal. Scriptt. 
Eccl. s. v. Matthaus) of the Nazarenes who dwell at Beroea 
using St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, and this implies an 
early formation of the party. Epiphanius, in his pref- 
atory index, defines the Nazarenes as confessing Jesus 
to be Christ and the Son of God, but as living in all 
things according to the law. Augustine (Hares, ix) 
describes them as confessing Christ to be the Son 
of God, but observing the law, which Christians are 
taught to keep, not carnally, but spiritually. From all 
this it is clear that the Nazarenes were Jewish Chris- 
tians, forming themselves into a party in Pella and its 
neighborhood after the retreat from Jerusalem, and 
passing by degrees into a distinct sect. But there were 
two classes of Jewish Christians — the one apostolic and 
orthodox, who did not impose the observance of the 
law as necessary to salvation, who acknowledged the 
mission of St. Paul, and recognised the communion of 
the Gentiles; the other Pharisaic and sectarian, who 
maintained the universal obligation of the law, and 
denounced St. Paul as a transgressor. In inquiring to 
which of these two classes the Nazarenes belonged, it 
must be noticed, in the first place, that the community 
at Pella was composed of those converts who joined the 
Church of Jerusalem in her exile, of those Hellenistic 
fugitives whose national feelings and love of their city 
was not so strong as in the native Jews, and of those 
native Jews ivho had formed connections in their new 
residence which overpowered their national feelings. 
It tvas a community predisposed to accept in the spirit 
as w'ell as the letter the decree of the Council of Jerusa- 
lem. In the next place the Ebionites and the Nazarenes 
are contrasted. But it was the Ebionites (q. v.) who 
held the universal obligation of the law'. When, there- 
fore, we read iu Jerome (in Isa. i. t. 3, p. 4 [ed. 1616]), 
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“ Audiant Ebionaei, qui post passionem abolitam legem 
putant esse servandam. Audiant Ebionitarum socii, qui 
Jiuheis tantum, et de stirpe Israditici generis ha?c cus- 
todienda decernunt,” it can liardlv be doubted that the 
Ebionitarum socii” are the Nazarenes. This sect is 
thus identified as, in its origin at least, a branch of the 
orthodox Church of Jerusalem. The Church of Jerusa- 
lem had been under the apostles of the circumcision, 
and at the time of the retreat to Pella had “ a literature 
consisting, on the one hand, of most of the New Testa- 
ment, except the Gospel of .St. John, and on the other 
of works treating of the much-studied old Ilalachah 
and Ilaggadah law, and others largely dependent on 
poetic fancy;” “with rites wherein Jewish and Chris- 
tian practices are still found side by side, circumcision 
and baptism, hallowing of the Sabbath and of the Lord’s 
day, Passover, perhaps, and Eucharist.” These are the 
surroundings amid which we place the sects of the Naz- 
arenes and its origin (Sinker, Testamenta xii Patriur- 
charum [Camb. 1NG9], p. 124). The last-made quota- 
tion, the words of which were used with reference to the 
author of the Testamenta of the twelve patriarchs, leads 
us to a remarkable book which proceeded from the school, 
and probably from the very sect under consideration. 
This book and the writings of the Ebionite school have 
been much studied of late, and in the hands of German 
scholars have thrown considerable light on the history 
of the early Church. In noticing it as an example of 
the theology of the Nazarenes, it must be remembered 
that we are entirely ignorant of its author, of the posi- 
tion he held in the Judaeo- Christian Church, and of 
the degree of acceptance his book met with. In short, 
we are entitled to assume that it is a representative 
book. Hut it is known from other authority that the 
author was of the Nazarene school, and we are thus en- 
titled to gather from his book the broad and distinctive 
characters of the school. Finer shades of doctrine, and 
doctrines that are not distinctive, must be referred to 
the standard formed by the teaching of the apostles as 
supervening upon the tenets of the Jewish Church. 
Lardner’s summary of the writer’s doctrine may be first 
given. The writer speaks of the nativity of Christ, the 
meekness and iinblamablcness of his life, his crucifixion 
at the instigation of the Jewish priests, the wonderful 
concomitants of his death, his resurrection, and ascension, 
lie represents the, character of the Messiah as God and 
man, the Most High God among men eating and drink- 
ing with them; the Saviour of the world, of the Gentiles 
and Israel, as eternal High-Priest and King. lie like- 
wise speaks of the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Messiah, attended with a voice from heaven; his un- 
righteous treatment by the Jews, and their desolations 
and the destruction of the Temple on that account ; the 
call of the Gentiles; the illuminating of them general- 
ly with new light ; the effusion of the Spirit upon be- 
lievers, but especially and in a more abundant meas- 
ure upon the Gentiles. Here little notice is taken of 
Christ’s miracles; however, he speaks of the Messiah as 
a ‘‘man who renews the law in the power of the Most 
High,” in which expressions the working of miracles 
seems to be implied. Here are also passages which 
seem to contain allusions to the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Luke, and St. John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, the First to the Thessalonians, 
the First to Timothy, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
First Epistle of St.John, and the llook of Hevelation. 
As far as was consistent with his assumed character, 
the author declares the canonical authority of the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul ( Credi- 
bility, , etc. ii, o<!3). Here the recognition of St. John’s 
Gospel and Epistles, and of St. Paul’s Epistles, shows that 
the Nazarenes, at the later period of this book, were not 
without the teaching of full catholic Christianity. The 
question will arise again, with regard to a still later 
period, “What was Nazarene doctrine respecting the I 
divinity of our Lord?” At the period we have now be- 
fore us it is just to the Nazarenes, as Jewish Christians, I 


to assimilate their confession, that Jesus is Christ and 
the Son of God, with St. Peter's confession, without at- 
tributing to them any limited meanings of the term, 
such as were devised at a later time. The passages 
may be seen quoted and commented upon in the third 
chapter of Sinker's work, in which Horner’s remark is 
quoted, “that the words,” from Ix>vi, xviii, “imply that 
the relation of Christ to the Father is as close as is that of 
a human son to his father.” Christ’s birth of a virgin is 
referred to in Joseph, xix; his pre-existence in Dan, vi; 
Simeon, vi. On these points we may believe the Naza- 
renes to have been orthodox. The ethics of the “Tes- 
taments” are sufficiently characterized in the remark, 
“that the view held as to the law of God is the same 
which we find in St. James’s Epistle, the old Mosaic 
law completed and developed by Christ, and that thus 
the author recognises the moral bearing of Christianity, 
not as a contrast, but as a continuation of the old relig- 
ion” (Sinker’s Testam. xii Patriarch, p. 121). The sub- 
ject of priesthood — the priesthood of our Lord primari- 
ly, of the ministers of the Gospel secondarily — requires 
a more distinct notice. Judah (sec. 21) is made to say, 
“God gave Levi the priesthood, to me the kingdom, 
and subjected the kingdom to the priesthood. To me 
he gave things of earth, to him things of heaven. As 
heaven surpasses earth, so God’s priesthood surpasses 
an earthly kingdom.” The “Testaments” represents 
Christ as combining in himself the offices of High-Priest 
and of King, and states consequently that he is to spring 
from the tribe of Levi as well as from the tribe of Judali 
(Sim. vii ; Dan. v). This identifies, or at least tends to 
identify, Christ’s priesthood with the priesthood of 
Aaron, contrary to the teaching of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This opinion of the descent of the Virgin 
Mary from both Judah and Levi might doubtless be 
held by men of piety and catholicity, who might fur- 
ther repudiate the inference to which it seems natural- 
ly to lead ; but, on the other hand, it is certain that the 
opinion, made to rest, as it must, upon much legend- 
ary matter, would connect itself with heresy more read- 
ily than the historical Davidic genealogy. It would 
suit the purpose of those who denied that the Word was 
made fiesh to represent the genealogy as a myth, set- 
ting forth a transmission of office. It would be more 
complete if it set forth a transmission of priesthood as 
well as the royalty of our Lord. The Gnostics were all 
of them l)ocet;e (Iren, cxi, 77), and there is nothing 
unreasonable in the supposition that Docetic teachers in 
later times laid hold of this opinion, if it were current 
in the community of the Nazarenes, and endeavored 
through it to instil their heresy. In that case we 
should have a reason for the disquisition regarding the 
priesthood and the royalty, with which Epiphanius in- 
troduces his account of the Nazarenes, the relevancy of 
which is not otherwise very clear. The opinions of the 
author of the “Testaments” regarding the ministry of 
the Church are stated clearly in the Testament of Levi. 
In sect. 3 the universe in the times of the Gospel is 
described as of seven spheres. Three represent the 
outer world — the world of unbelievers; the third con- 
taining the encampments of the ministers of retribu- 
tion on the ungodly. The fourth, fifth, and sixth repre- 
sent the Church, taking the word church in its widest 
sense; the fourth being the sphere of the saints, the 
fifth of the ministry, the sixth of ministering angels 
of intercourse. The fifth is occupied by angels of the 
face of God. They minister and make atonement be- 
fore the Lord for all the ignorances (dyvviait) of the 
just. They oiler to the Lord the reasonable service 
of a sweet -smelling savor and an unbloody offering. 
Again, in seet. after the robing of Levi, it is said 
that Levi’s offspring shall be divided into three ranks 
of office. Two appear to belong to the body of Levites 
and to the Aaronic priesthood; the third clearly be- 
longs to the Christian ministry. For the third possess- 
es a new name; a King arises from Judali and creates 
a new priesthood, which is Kara tov tvttov rwv 
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tig 7 ravra ra tSrvi). The ethnic type is the priesthood 
of Melchisedek. A passage in Theophilus of Antioch 
makes this designation easier: “Melchisedek was the 
first priest of all the priests of the Most High God. 
From his time priests were found in all the earth” ( To 
Autol. ii, cap. 31). This new priesthood shall set in 
order the table of the Lord, and of it shall be priests, 
judges, and scribes; i. e. priests in ministering, judges 
in discipline, scribes in teaching. The only objection 
which can be made to this description is that the 
Christian ministry is made to descend from Levi. If 
the newness of their priesthood were lost sight of, the 
Christian ministry woidd be at once identified with the 
Aaronic priesthood. From this affiliation of the minis- 
ters of the Gospel to Levi we are inclined to contend, 
supposing that the “Testaments” justly represent the 
belief of the Jewish Christians, that the lower or spurious 
sacerdotalism which has found place in the Church is of 
Judaic, not of Gentile, origin. That the Hebrews found 
a difficulty in appreciating a true import of the history 
of Melchisedek is clear from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
A sense of this difficulty may have led the author of the 
“ Testaments” to refrain from an explicit mention of Mel- 
chisedck. Of another author of this school, Aristo of 
Pella, we have very short fragments (liouth, Reliquia, 
p. 93-97). One fragment is important. Aristo speaks 
of Jesus as the Son of God, the Creator of the world (see 
"Wescott, On the Canon, p. 105-107 ; and Prof. Lightfoot, 
St. Paul and the Three, p. 294, n. 2). 

II. It may next be inquired whether the Nazarenes 
in later times fell into heresy. Augustine accuses them 
only of Judaizing ( De Hares, ix; Contr. Faust, xix, 4; 
Contr. Crescon. I, xxxi, 36; Epist. ad Hieron. lxxxii; 
ii, 16; De Bapt. contr. Donat, vii, 1). Epiphanius hav- 
ing briefly defined them in the prefatory index as Juda- 
izers, begins in the work itself ( Hares . xxix) with stat- 
ing that they hold the same opinions as the Corin- 
thians, but in his seventh chapter he professes his inabil- 
ity to say whether they did or did not hold Corinthian 
doctrine regarding Christ. This quite sets aside his 
previous statement, which may be referred to his well- 
known proneness to make charges of heresy. In hisCom- 
mentary on Isaiah Jerome calls the Nazarenes the He- 
brews that believe in Christ (in Isa. cap. ix, t. 3, p. 33 
[ed. 1616]), giving the Nazarenc explanation of the 
prophecy that Christ’s doctrine delivered the land of 
Zebulon and Naphtali from . . . Jewish traditions, that 
by St. Paul’s preaching the Gospel shone among the 
Gentiles, and at length the whole world saw the clear 
light of the Gospel (sec also A d A ugnst. Ep. 89, t. ii, p. 
266 [cd. 16 16]). Accordingly Lardner writes, “It might 
easily be shown that the Nazarcan Christians did not 
reject St. John’s Gospel, nor hold any principles that 
oblige them to reject, or dislike it” (Jewish Testimonies, 
cap. i, vol. vi, p. 387 [Kippis’s ed. 1861]). On the other 
hand, Thcodoret (De liar. fab. ii, 2) accuses the Naza- 
renes of denying Christ’s divinity ; but the later author- 
ity of Theodoret cannot outweigh the mass of earlier 
testimony in their favor. 

III. Adopting, then, the conclusion that the Nazarenes 
retained their orthodox creed, it remains to be asked 
whether they retained their position in the Church, or 
whether, while free from heretical error, they were yet 
sectarian. There is no historical information to enable 
us to answer this question; but there does not appear 
to be any sufficient reason why the Church of Jerusalem, 
when it renounced Judaism, should exclude the Church 
of Pella from communion simply for its retention of na- 
tional customs; and certainly there was no reason why 
the Church of Pella should renounce communion with 
Jerusalem. The general observance for some centuries 
of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Judaizers), 
enforcing on Gentiles abstinence from things strangled 
and from blood, implied also (it may fairly be argued) 
a liberty to the Jews to continue in the observance of 
their national law; while canons intended to prevent 
Gentile churches from adopting Jewish customs do not 


apply to the Nazarenes. On the other hand, the strong 
condemnations of the Nazarenes as heretics by Epipha- 
nius and Augustine can be fully explained only on the 
supposition that the Nazarenes had become the authors 
of a schism by renouncing communion with the Church. 

| Augustine states in several places that the Nazarenes 
were called by some Symniachians (q. v.). See Gieseler, 
low den Xazaraern u. Ebioniten (in Staudlin u. Tzschir- 
ncr’s Archiv, vol. iv, st. 2); Schwegler, Das Xach- 
! apostolische Zeitalter, p. 179 sq.; Schliemann, Die Cle- 
I mentinen nebst d. verwamlten Schriften, etc. (Ilamb. 1844); 
I Haag, Ilistoire des doymes Chretiens, i, 109; ii, 22; Tay- 
ler, Hippolytus and the Christian Church, p. 70; Hagcn- 
bach, History of Doctrines, i, 55, 56, 170; ii, 328, 344; 
Schaff, History of the Christian Church, i, 212; Mos- 
heirn, Eccles. Hist, i, 222, 400 ; Kiddle, Christian An- 
tiquities, p. 182, 185; Neander, Ch. IJist. i, 349 et pas- 
sim; Pressense, Heresy and Christian Doctrine, p. 78; 
Church Rev. vol. xx; and especially the article in Blunt, 
Diet, of Sects, Heresies, etc., s. v., from which we have 
largely borrowed. 

Naz'areth(j) Na^api^orNa^aptr; usually thought 
to be a Grcecizcd derivative from *123, a sprout, Aram. 
TX123, see Ilcngstcnbcrg, Christ ol. ii, 1 sq. ; comp, 
lveim, Gesch. Jesu [Zur. 1867], i, 318; but Hitzig, 
in the Ileidelb. Jahrbuchern, 1870, p. 50, conjectures 
somewhat wildly an original form, r jT3, with the sig- 
n if. “goddess of success”), the place of residence (but not 
the birthplace) of our Lord. In the following account 
we avail ourselves to some extent of the statements in 
Fairbairn’s and Smith’s Dictionaries. See Jesus. 

1. Scripture Mention. — Nazareth was the town of 
Joseph and Mary, to which they returned with the in- 
fant Jesus (tig r/)v iroXiv eavrwv ) after the accom- 
plishment of the events connected with his birth and 
earliest infancy (Matt, ii, 22). Previous to that event, 
the place is altogether unknown to history. In Old- 
Tcstament Scripture it is never once named, though a 
town could hardly fail to have existed on so eligible a 
spot from early times. Josephus, though personally 
familiar with the whole district in which it lies, is 
equally silent regarding it. The secluded nature of the 
spot where it stands, together with its own insignifi- 
cance,' probably combined to shroud it in that obscurity 
on account of which it would seem to have been divine- 
ly chosen for the rearing of God's incarnate Son. As 
his forerunner, John the Baptist, “was in the desert,” 
unnoticed and unknown, “till the day of his showing 
unto Israel,” so the great Messiah himself, till his public 
ministry began, was hidden from the world among the 
Galilean hills. 

The other passages of Scripture which refer expressly 
to Nazareth, though not numerous, are suggestive and 
deserve to be recalled here. It was the home of Joseph 
and Mary (Luke ii, 39). The angel announced to the 
Virgin there the birth of the Messiah (Luke i, 26-28). 
The holy family returned thither after the flight into 
Egypt (Matt, ii, 23). Nazareth is called the native 
country (7/ Trarpig avrov) of Jesus: he grew up there 
from infancy to manhood (Luke iv, 16), and was known 
through life as “The Nazarcne.” He taught in the 
synagogue there (Matt, xiii, 54 ; Luke iv, 16), and was 
dragged by his fellow-townsmen to the precipice in or- 
der to be cast down thence and be killed (tig to Kara- 
Kprjpvioai avrov ). “Jesus of Nazareth, king of the 
Jews,” was written over his cross (John xix, 19), and 
after his ascension he revealed himself under that appel- 
lation to the persecuting Saul (Acts xxii, 8). The 
place has given name to his followers in all ages and all 
lands, a name which will never cease to be one of honor 
and reproach. Sec Nazakkxe. 

The origin of the disrepute in which Nazareth stood 
(John i, 47) is not certainly known. All the inhabi- 
tants of Galilee were looked upon with contempt by the 
people of Jiuhea because they spoke a ruder dialect, 
were less cultivated, and were more exposed by their 
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position to contact with the heathen. Rut Nazareth 
labored under a special opprobrium, for it was a Gali- 
hean and not a southern Jew who asked the reproachful 
question, whether “ auv good thing” could come from 
that source. The term “good” (ctyaSop), having more 
commonly an ethical sense, it has been suggested that 
the inhabitants of Nazareth may have had a bad name 
among their neighbors for irreligion or some laxity of 
morals. The supposition receives support from the 
disposition which they manifested towards the person 
and ministry of our Lord. They attempted to kill him ; 
they expelled him twice (for Luke iv, 1G-29 and Matt, 
xiii, 51-5-3 relate probably to different occurrences) from 
their borders; they were so wilful and unbelieving that 
lie performed not many miracles among them (Matt, 
xiii, 63); and, finally, they compelled him to turn his 
back upon them and reside at Capernaum (Matt. iv. 13). 

2. Location . — Nazareth is a moderate journey of three 
days from Jerusalem, seven hours, or about twenty miles, 
from Akka or Ptoleinais (Acts xxi, 7), live or six hours, 
or eighteen miles, from the Sea of Galilee, six miles west 
from Mount Tabor, two hours from Cana, and two or 
three from Etnlor and Nain. It is situated among the 
hills which constitute the south ridges of Lebanon, just 
before they sink down into the plain of Ksdraclon. The 
traveller, coming from the south, ascends the mountain 
range by a steep and rugged path, which, winding on- 
wards and upwards through the hills, brings him sud- 
denly into a small sequestered hollow among their sum- 
mits; and here, nestling close in at the base of the lofti- 
est of the encircling heights, he beholds — what must 
ever be to the Christian one of the most profoundly in- 
teresting scenes on the face of this earth — the home for 
thirty years of the Saviour of the world. The sur- 
rounding heights vary in altitude; some of them rise to 
400 or 500 feet. They have 
rounded tops, are composed of 
the glittering limestone which 
is so common in that country, 
and, though on the whole sterile 
and unattractive in appearance, 
present not an unpleasing as- 
pect, diversified as they are with 
the foliage of lig-trees and wild 
shrubs, and with the verdure of 
occasional ticlds of grain. Our 
familiar hollyhock is one of the 
gay flowers which grow wild 
there. The enclosed valley is 
peculiarly rich and well culti- 
vated : it is filled with corn- 
fields, with gardens, hedges of 
cactus, and clusters of fruit-bear- 
ing trees. Being so sheltered by 
hills, Nazareth enjoys a mild at- 
mosphere and climate. Ilencc 
all the fruits of the country — as 
pomegranates, oranges, figs, ol- 
ives — ripen early and attain a 
rare perfection. 

In speaking of the precise po- 
sition of Nazareth, there is some 
discrepancy among travellers: 

Stanley says, “ The village stands 
on the steep slope of the south- 
westcr'ii side of the valley” (Si- 
nai inul Palestine, p.805). Wil- 
son (/.amis of' the fiible, ii, 92) 
observes that “the village of 
Nasirah. or Nazareth, stands on 
the eastern side of the basin in 
which it is situated.” Thomson 
( La ml and Hook, ii, 131) seems 
to place it on the i restern side. 


bottom of “ the hill on the north side” of the little plain. 
An inspection of the accompanying plan shows that it 
lies at the foot and partly up the slope at the north-west- 
ern angle of the valley. 

Of the identification of the ancient site there can be 
no doubt. The name of the present village is en-Xuzi- 
rah, the same, therefore, as of old ; it is formed on a hill 
or mountain (Luke iv, 29); it is within the limits of the 
province of Galilee (Mark i, 9) ; it is near Cana (whether 
we assume Kana on the east or Kana on the north-cast 
as the scene of the first miracle), according to the impli- 
cation in John ii, 1, 2, 1 1 ; a precipice exists in the 
neighborhood (Luke iv, 29) ; and, finally, a series of tes- 
timonies (Belaud, Pulast. p. 905) reach back to Eusebius, 
the father of Church history, which represent the place 
as having occupied an invariable position. 

3. History . — Of the condition of Nazareth during the 
earlier centuries of the Christian sera next to nothing is 
known. Eusebius, in his Onomasticon , alludes to it as 
a village near Mount Tabor. Epiphanius speaks of it 
as formerly a town, but in his day only a village. He- 
lena, the mother of Constantine, is related to have built 
the first church of the Annunciation here, in the time 
of the Crusaders, the episcopal see of Bcthsean was 
transferred there. The birthplace of Christianity was 
lost to the Christians by their defeat at Hat tin in 1133, 
and was laid utterly in ruins by sultan Ilibars in 12G3. 
Ages passed away before it rose again from this prostra- 
tion, In 1G20 the Franciscans rebuilt the church of the 
Annunciation, and connected a cloister with it. In 1799 
the Turks assaulted the French general Junot at Naza- 
reth ; and shortly after 2100 French, under Kleber and 
Napoleon, defeated a Turkish army of 25,000 at the foot 
of Mount Tabor. Napoleon himself, after that battle, 
spent a few hours at Nazareth, and reached there the 
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northern limit of his Eastern expedition. The earth- 
quake which destroyed Safed in 1837, injured also Naz- 
areth. No Jews reside there at present, which may be 
ascribed perhaps as much to the hostility of the Chris- 
tian sects as to their own hatred of the prophet who w r as 
sent “ to redeem Israel.” 

4. Traditionary Localities. — Epiphanius, in his hook 
against heresies, written in the latter half of the 4th 
century, states that, from times prior to those of Jose- 
phus, onward to the reign of the elder Constantine, none 
but Jews were allowed to live in it. Being himself a 
native of Judaea, and born, as is believed, of Jewish par- 
ents, his information on such points as these is not like- 
ly to have been incorrect. If so, it effectually overturns 
all confidence in those many monkish traditions of 
which the modern Nazareth is full. If several cen- 
turies elapsed before Christians resorted to it, or dwelt in 
it at all, it must needs have been utterly impossible to 
identify, as those traditions pretend to do, the precise 
locality of any one of the memorable incidents from 
which it derives its undying fame. 

In the 6th century, although, so far as appears, no 
trace had been found of either the house of Joseph and 
Mary or of the scene of the annunciation, those who 
trade in discoveries of that kind w r ere then already at 
work. Antoninus Martyr, who in the course of that 
century went from Tyre to visit Nazareth, found there 
a synagogue, in which, as he was told, “had stood the 
very bench on which, along with the children of the 
place, Jesus in his childhood had sat; but which, to 
keep it out of the hands of the Christians, the Jew T s had 
carried off” (JJe vrbibus et vicis Palcestince). In the 
immediately succeeding century, however, almost every- 
thing of which tradition hoasts at the present day in 
Nazareth had become an accepted and firmly-established 
belief of that superstitious age. Writing of the holy 
places in the 7th century, Adamnanus expressly men- 
tions one great church as having been built over the 
site of the house in which our Lord was brought up; 
and another on the spot where the angel Gabriel ap- 
peared to the Virgin, to announce to her that divine 
mystery which has made her blessed among women. 
Phoeas, a writer of the 12th century, alludes to the same 
traditions, as still studiously cherished; and specially 
notices the fountain, in a small cave beneath a splendid 
church, as that at which Mary was wont to drink, and 
where the angel appeared to her; and also to the house 
of Joseph as having been changed into a most beautiful 
place of Christian worship. Tradition, however, is not 
always sufficiently careful of its own consistency. For 
it would have us to believe that this house of Joseph, 
which in the 12tli century had been so trausmuted, 
was, in its original form of Joseph’s dwelling, carried 
away bodily from Nazareth by the hands of angels, and 
set down on the hill above Fiume, at the head of the 
Adriatic Gulf ; and that from thence, after a short stay 
in the plain below, it was conveyed across the sea to the 
eastern slope of the Apennines, where, as the santa casa, 
within the magnificent church of our Lady of Loretto, 
it stands to this day, and continues to be the most fre- 
quented and honored of all the holy places in the world ! 
Those who are able to get over all the other difficulties 
connected with this marvellous story, will not he much 
embarrassed by the fact that, while the actual house of 
Joseph, wherever it stood, was no doubt built of the 
grayish-white limestone of which the whole country 
around Nazareth is formed, the santa casa at Loretto is 
built of a dark-red stone, to which there is nothing like 
in all the land of Judaea. Although the miraculous 
transportation of the holy house took place, according 
to the tradition regarding it, about the close of the 13th 
century, there is no trace of the existence of the tradi- 
tion itself till near the end of the 15th century. That 
this monstrous fable should have been formally recited 
and canonized in a bull of the lettered and luxurious 
sceptic, pope Leo X, serves only to show that there is 
no delusion too gross for the Papal Church to practice 


on human credulity and superstition. There can be 
little doubt that Nazareth itself had nothing whatever 
to do with the originating of a story which tended so 
directly to injure its own renown by robbing it of one 
of its most precious treasures. The theory of its inven- 
tion suggested by Stanley is in all probability the true 
one. “Nazareth was taken by sultan Khalil in 1291, 
when he stormed the last refuge of the Crusaders in the 
neighboring city of Acre. From that time not Nazareth 
only, but the whole of Palestine was closed to the de- 
votions of Europe. The Crusaders were expelled from 
Asia, and in Europe the spirit of the crusades was ex- 
tinct. But the natural longing to see the scenes of the 
events of the sacred history — the superstitious craving 
to win, for prayer, the favor of consecrated places — did 
not expire with the crusades. Can we wonder that, 
under such circumstances, there should have arisen the 
feeling, the desire, the belief that if Mohammed would 
not go to the mountain, the mountain must come to Mo- 
hammed? The house of Loretto is the petrifaction, so 
to speak, of the last sigh of the crusades !” ( Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 448, 449). The existence of this purely 
European traditiou has proved a source of considerable 
perplexity to the Franciscan monks of Nazareth; for 
while the pope’s bull and the infallibility of their Church 
compel them to receive it, they find it somewhat puz- 
zling to harmonize it with what they have to show, and 
to contend for, within the walls of their own convent. 
To illustrate this awkward conflict of incompatible 
claims, Stanley exhibits, at the head of his chapter on 
the subject, diagrams of the ground -plan of the holy 
house at Loretto and of the site of the same pretended 
house at Nazareth — plans which by no possibility can 
be made to agree. 

The extensive edifice which now occupies the place 
of the church built on the same spot by the Crusaders 
was begun in the early part of the I7th century, that of 
the Crusaders having lain in ruins for more than 300 
years. The modern structure has been gradually en- 
larged, and now constitutes, with its numerous convent- 
ual buildings, by much the most imposing object that 
meets the traveller’s eye as he comes in sight of Naza- 
reth. It is the Latin convent, and includes within its 
high-walled enclosure the church already spoken of. the 
Church of the Annunciation. The church itself is 
nearly a square of seventy feet, divided, by four massive 
piers which support the vaulted roof, into nave, choir, 
and aisles. The piers and walls are covered with can- 
vas hangings, painted, in imitation of tapestry, with 
Scripture scenes. The sacred grotto, the true holy 
place, is beneath the floor of the church, and is entered 
by a broad flight of fifteen steps which lead down into 
it. Here there is first a vestibule of twenty-five feet 
by ten, from which a low-arched opening admits the 
visitor into an inner chamber of the same size — the ver- 
itable scene, according to the tradition of the Latin 
Church, of the cver-memorable Annunciation. Within 
this sanctum , and directly opposite the entrance into it, 
is a marble altar; and beneath it on the floor a marble 
slab, with a cross in the centre, professedly marking the 
place where the Virgin stood when she received the 
message from on high. On the marble pavement of 
the grotto is this inscription : 1 lie Verbum caro factum 
est. From the roof of this grotto the fragment of a 
granite column hangs, and beneath it the lower part 
of what the monks allege to be the same column re- 
mains inserted in the floor; the middle part of the col- 
umn, they say, having been broken in pieces by the 
Saracen infidels in order to bring down the roof. Un- 
fortunately the two parts of the column are of different 
kinds of stone — the one being of gray granite, the other 
of Cipolino marble, betraying the clumsiness with which 
the contrivance has been executed. In another cham- 
ber, above and behind the altar, there is an apocryphal 
picture which claims to represent the “ vera imago 6’al- 
vutoris nostri, Domini Jesu Christi, ad Regem A by a rum 
missa." 
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At some distance from the Latin convent is a modern 
church, also belonging to the Latins, within which is 
shown a piece of an old wall — part, as their tradition 
would have it believed, of Joseph’s workshop. In an- 
other chapel is the meusa Christ i, a large table-shaped 
fragment of solid rock, rising about three feet above the 
floor, on which, it is told, our Lord ate with his dis- 
ciples both before and after bis resurrection. Finally 
there is the synagogue from which Jesus was dragged 
by the mull it tide to the brow of the hill on which the 
city stood, with the design of casting him down. 

Such arc the “chief sights” in Nazareth which the 
Latin Church has to show, and in which it glories. 
The Greek Church, also, has something to exhibit, for 
site too lias bor Church of the Annunciation. It is lo- 
cated over a fountain, said to be that mentioned in one 
of the apocryphal gospels as adjoining the scene of that 
event. It is at a short distance from the present pub- 
lic fountain, and is sometimes distinctively called the 
Chapel of the Angel Gabriel. 

Two localities possess, though in different ways, a 
certain interest which no one will fail to recognise. 
One of these is the “Fountain of the Virgin,” situated 
at the north-eastern extremity of the town, where, ac- 
cording to one tradition, the mother of .lcsus received 
the angel’s salutation (Luke i, 2tS). Though we may 
attach no importance to this latter belief, we must, on 
other accounts, regard the spring with a feeling akin to 
that of religions veneration. It derives its name from 
the fact that Mary, during her life at Nazareth, no 
doubt accompanied often by “the child Jesus,” must 
have been accustomed to repair to this fountain for 
water, as is the practice of the women of that village 
at the present day. Certainly, as Dr. Clarke observes 
(Trarils, ii. 427), “if there he a spot throughout the 
Ilolv Land that was undoubtedly honored by her pres- 
ence, we may consider this to have been the place; be- 
cause the situation of a copious spring is not liable to 
change, and because the custom of repairing thither to 
draw water has been continued among the female in- 
habitants of Nazareth from the earliest period of its his- 
tory.” The well-worn path which leads thither from 
the town has been trodden by the feet of almost count- 


less generations. It presents at all hours a busy scene, 
from the. number of those, hurrying to and fro, engaged 
in the labor of water-carrying. (See the cut, vol. iii, p. 
632, of this Cyclopaedia.') 

The other place is that of the attempted Precipita- 
tion. We arc directed to the true scene of this occur- 
rence, not so much by any tradition as by internal in- 
dications in the Gospel history itself. A prevalent opin- 
ion of the country lias transferred the event to a hill 
about two miles south-east of the town. Put there is 
no evidence that Nazareth ever occupied a different site 
from the present one; and that a mob, whose determi- 
nation was to put to death the object of their rage, 
should repair to so distant a place for that purpose is 
entirely incredible. The present village, as already 
stated, lies along the hill-side, but much nearer the 
base than the summit. Above the bulk of the town 
are several rocky ledges over which a person could not 
be thrown without almost certain destruction, lhit there 
is one very remarkable precipice, almost perpendicular 
and forty or iiftv feet high, near the Maronite church, 
which may well be supposed to be the identical one 
over which the infuriated townsmen of Jesus am mpted 
to hurl him. The singular precision with which the nar- 
rative relates the transaction deserves a remark or two. 
Casual readers would understand from the account that 
Nazareth was situated on the summit, and that the peo- 
ple brought Jesus down thence to the brow of the hill 
as if it were between the town and the valley. If these 
inferences were correct, the narrative and the locality 
would then he at variance with each other. Even lie- 
land (Pahvsl. p. 305) says: “Na^aptc — urbs jedilicata 
super rupem , unde Christum preeipitare euiiati sunt.” 
Put the language of the evangelist, when more closely 
examined, is found neither to require the inferences in 
question on the one hand, nor to exclude them oil the 
oilier. What he asserts is that the incensed crowd 
“rose up and cast Jesus out of the city, and brought 
him tif the brow of the hill on which the city was 
built, that they might cast him down headlong.” It 
will he remarked here, in the tirst place, that it is not 
said that the people cither went up or descended in or- 
der to reach the precipice, but simply that they took 
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the Saviour to it, wherever it was; and, in the second 
place, that it is not said that the city was built “on the 
brow of the hill,” but equally as well that the precipice 
was “ on the brow,” without deciding whether the cliff 
overlooked the town (as is the fact) or was below it. 
It will be seen, therefore, how very nearly the terras of 
the history approach a mistake and yet avoid it. As 
Palev remarks in another case, none but a true account 
could advance thus to the very brink of contradiction 
without falling into it. See Precipitation. 

5. Present Condition. — Modern Nazarethl belongs to 
the better class of Eastern villages. It has a popu- 
lation of 3000 or 4000 : a few are Mohammedans, the 
rest Latin and Greek Christians. There is one mosque, 
a Franciscan convent of huge dimensions, but display- 
ing no great architectural beauty, a small Maronite 
church, a Greek church, and perhaps a church or chapel 
of some of the other confessions. Protestant missions 
have been attempted, but with no very marked suc- 
cess. Most of the houses are well built of stone, and 
have a neat and comfortable appearance. As streams 
in the rainy season are liable to pour down with vio- 
lence from the hills, every u wise man,” instead of build- 
ing upon the loose soil on the surface, digs deep, and 
lays his foundation upon the rock (iiri t>)v 7 rerpav) 
which is found so generally in that country at a certain 
depth in the earth. The streets or lanes are narrow 
and crooked, and after rain are so full of mud and mire 
as to be almost impassable. 

A description of Nazareth would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the remarkable view from the tomb of 
Neby Ismail on one of the hills behind the town. It 
must suffice to indicate merely the objects within sight. 
In the north are seen the ridges of Lebanon and, high 
above all, the white top of Hermon ; in the west, Car- 
mel, glimpses of the Mediterranean, the bay and the 
town of Akka ; east and south-east are Gilead, Tabor, 
Gilboa; and south, the plain of Esdraelon and the 
mountains of Samaria, with villages on every side, 
among which are Kaua, Nein, Endor, Zerin (Jezreel), 
and Taannuk (Taanaeh). It is unquestionably one of 
the most beautiful and sublime spectacles (for it com- 
bines the two features) which earth has to show. Dr. 
Kobinson’s elaborate description of the scene (Bib. Res. 
ii, 33G, 337) conveys no exaggerated idea of its magnif- 
icence or historical interest. It is easy to believe that 
the Saviour, during the days of his seclusion in the ad- 
jacent valley, often came to this very spot, and looked 
forth thence upon those glorious works of the Creator 
which so lift the soul upward to him. 

Nazareth has long been distinguished for the peculiar 
beauty of its women. Antoninus Martyr found many 
there in the Gth century, who pretended to have re- 
ceived this gift from the Virgin Mary ; and travellers 
state that their descendants retain it still. 

See, in addition to the above-cited authorities, Light- 
foot, llorce Heb. p. 918; Quaresmius, iii, 834; Schulz, 
Leitungen, v, 192; ltichter, Wall/, p. 57; Schubert, iii, 
1G9; Burckhardt, ii, 583; Sclioltz, Reis. p. 247; Hack- 
ett, Illustr. of Script, p. 301 ; Bunar, Land of Promise, 
p. 397 ; Sepp, Das licit. Land , ii, 73 ; Tobler, Nazareth 
in Palastina (Berlin, 1868). 

Naz'arite [or, rather, Nazirite] (Ileb. Nazir, 
“IMS, fully “”J3, a Nazarite of God; Sept, 

properly Na£tp«7oc, as in Judg. xiii, 7 ; Lam. iv, 7 ; but 
often tv^dfxtvoQ or dyiaopkvoQ ; Yulg. Nazar crus ; Tal- 
mud, min), the name given to such Israelites, whether 
male or female, as consecrated themselves to Jehovah 
by a peculiar vow prescribed in Numb. vi. (In the 
treatment of this subject we freely avail ourselves of 
the articles in the Dictionaries of Kitto, Smith, Fair- 
bairn, and Winer.) See Vow. 

1. The Name and its Signification. — The term T“3 
comes with the verb “iTS, signifying to bind, and thence 
to separate. Hence we have the cognate 1T3 (nezer). 


denoting a crown or diadem, which binds the head ; the 
hair (Jer. vii, 29), which forms a natural crown; and 
consecration to God as a nazir , which is a separation 
from certain things that symbolize all that separates or 
hinders from union with God. The concrete TT3 oc- 
curs sixteen times in the Old Testament. It denotes, 
in general, one who is separated from certain things 
and unto others, and so distinguished from other per- 
sons, and consecrated unto God. In two passages (Gen. 
xlix, 2G; Deut. xxxiii, 1G) it appears in the phrase 
YniS; ”"73, one separated from his brethren, a touching 
description of Joseph, as he was in the providence of 
God separated from his brethren by their jealous cru- 
elty for twenty years, and at the same time exalted 
above them in point of nearness to God and rank among 
men during the latter period of his life. In two others 
(Lev. xxv, 5, 11) it denotes that which is separated 
from common use. It is applied to the vine, while it 
remained untouched during the sabbatical and the ju- 
bilee years. “ That which groweth of its own accord 
of thy harvest thou slialt not reap, neither gather the 
grapes of thy nazir ” (ver. 5), that is, of thy vine in the 
year of its separation from common use. “A jubilee 
shall that fiftieth year be unto you; ye shall not sow, 
neither reap that which groweth of itself in it, nor 
gather its nazirs ” (ver. 11), that is, the vines of the ju- 
bilee year. There are here two deviations from cus- 
tom : the vine is not pruned, and its spontaneous prod- 
uce is not gathered for consumption. It is remarkable 
that Joseph, in the context of Gen. xlix, 2G, is figura- 
tively represented as “a fruitful bough, even a fruitful 
bough by a well, whose branches run over the wall” 
(ver. 22) ; in other words, a young shoot from a fruit- 
ful tree, spreading forth its richly-laden branches in all 
the unrestrained luxuriance of nature. The verb “7 3 
( nazdr ) is found in ten passages, two of which precede 
the Book of Numbers. In Lev. xv, 13 we read, “Thus 
shall ye separate the children of Israel from their un- 
cleanness;” and in Lev. xxii, 2, “Speak unto Aaron and 
to his sons, that they separate themselves from the holy 
things of the children of Israel,” namely, when they 
themselves are in their uncleanness, as is explained in 
the next verse. In these cases the separation is be- 
tween the holy and the profane; and this usage natu- 
rally leads to the special meaning of the term nazir in 
the other twelve places in which it occurs. 

According to others the word “J3, a diadem , contains 
the original idea of “IT3, which will then radically sig- 
nify to crown, and the hair is regarded as a crown to 
the person. The Nazarite in that view is the crowned 
I one, because, as we are told in Numb, vi, 7, he has “ the 
crown of God upon his head” (Tl‘X“i bv YVtbx ^*3), 
evidently referring to his distinguishing badge of the 
freely growing and profuse mass of hair, which was con- 
sidered an ornament (2 Sam. xiv, 25, 2G), and which he 
was not allowed to cut off (Numb, vi, 5), because there- 
in his vow chiefly consisted (Judg. xii, 5); and this is 
confirmed by Numb, vi, 9, where it is said, “ If he defiled 
his head diadem (1*73 '>L*3t^), he is to shave his head.” 
Hence also the signification of "ITS, ornamental hair, 
long hair (Jer. vii, 29 with Numb, vi, 19) ; while the 
vine again, laden with fruit, is called Nazirite, or more 
probably Nazir, *i“ , T3, i. e. the crowned (Lev. xxv, 5, 11); 
because in its uncut state, when its head is covered with 
grapes and foliage, it is as much adorned with a diadem 
as the head of the Nazarite with the abundant hair, just 
as we call the foliage of a tree its crown. Besides, the 
vine hills rising in the different parts of Palestine, and 
resembling heads covered with hair, may have suggest- 
ed this figure to the Oriental mind, since the summits 
of mountains are called their heads ('i"3t"i) in Hebrew 
(Gen. viii, 5; Exod. xvii, 9, 10; xix, 20; Amos i, 2), 
and the foliage is not unfrequently compared to the 
hair or wool (rH -3J) of animals (Ezek. xvii, 3, 22; 
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xxxi, 3, 10, 14; see Saalschiltz, Das Mosaische Recht, 
p. 158). 

2. Griffin of the Custom . — The germs of the custom 
now under consideration reach farther back than the 
sojourn in the wilderness. The manner in which the 
topic is introduced in the Book of Numbers (ch. vi) in- 
dicates that the nazir was not unfamiliar to the minds 
of the Israelites. The application of the term to the 
undressed vine of the sabbatical year in a previous book 
(Levit.) tends to the same conclusion. A custom of this 
kind might have readily grown up during the long 
sojourn in Egypt, and have there served as a protest 
against the prevalent idolatry. Cyril of Alexandria 
considered that letting the hair grow, the most char- 
acteristic feature in the vow, was taken from the Egyp- 
tians. This notion has been substantially adopted by 
Fagius, Spencer, Michaclis, llcngstenberg, and some 
other critics, llengstenberg affirms that the Egyptians 
and the Hebrews were distinguished among ancient 
nations by cutting their hair as a matter of social pro- 
priety; and thus the marked significance of long hair 
must have been common to them both. The arguments 
of Biihr, however, to show that the wearing of long hair 
in Egypt and all other heathen nations had a meaning 
opposed to the idea of the Xazaritish vow, seem to be 
conclusive. The head of the Nazarite was perhaps con- 
sidered as adorned with its growth of hair (Lampe, in 
Miscell. (iron, iv, 107 sq.), which, as a kind of crown, 
showed his consecration, and the touch of a knife or ra- 
zor was a profanation of that which belonged to Cod. 
In other ancient nations it was usual to promise a god, 
especially in times of danger, the offering of the hair of 
the head or of the beard; and sometimes the hair was 
offered without a vow, especially by new-married wom- 
en. (Compare Spencer, Legg. rit. iii. 6, 1 ; Doughtaei 
Amilect. i, 07.) So among the Egyptians (Diod. Sic. i, 
18. 83 sq.), the Syrians (Lucian, Dea Syr. c. CO), the 
Creeks (Homer, Iliad, xxiii, 41 sq. ; Pint. Thes. c. 5; 
Theodoret, Qn&sf. in Lev. 28; Wachsmuth, flel/en. Al- 
terthum, ii,558), the llomans (Suet. AVr. 11 ; Martial, ix, 
17, 3 sq.), and the Arabians (see Koran, ii, 102; llamas, 
p. 2 sq.). But the most striking resemblance to the 
Jewish custom is that found by Morier among the mod- 
ern Persians. “It frequently happens after the birth 
of a son, that, if the parent be in distress or the child 
be sick, or that there be any other cause of grief, the 
mother makes a vow that no razor shall come upon the 
child's head for a certain period of time, and sometimes 
for all his life. If the child recovers and the cause of 
grief be removed, and if the vow be but for a time, so 
that the mother’s vow be fulfilled, then she shaves his 
head at the end of the time prescribed, makes a small 
entertainment, collects money and other things from 
her relations anil her friends, which arc sent as nezers 
(offerings) to the mosque at Kerbelah. and are there 
consecrated” (Second Journey, p. 109). The abstinence 
of priests among the ancient Egyptians from certain 
kinds of food, as a token of peculiar sanctity, is a kin- 
dred ordinance (Porphyr. Abstin. iv, 7); and some have 
supposed that the Xazaritish vow had an Egyptian or- 
igin, and was simply modiiied by the Hebrews to ac- 
cord with their system (Spencer, Leyg. Kit. iii, 6. 1 ; 
Michaclis, A/ os. K. iii, 27); but the resemblances cited 
from the Egyptian priesthood are too fragmentary to 
support the theory. Indeed, the abstinence of the 
priests was not in the nature of a vow, but was a quali- 
fication for their sacred office. And although they were 
required to practice celibacy, we do not find that wine 
was forbidden to them. Besides, each feature of the 
Xazaritish vow is so intimately associated with Hebrew 
ideas and practices that the search for a foreign origin 
is wholly unnecessary. The reflections of Ewald ( Isr. 
GV«7/.ii,403 sq.) on tltis subject are too elaborate. With- 
out reason, some, especially Homan Catholic writers, 
have thought that the first, traces of monachism were 
to be found in this institution. Sec G. Less, Super 
lege Mas. de Xasiraatu, prima eaque antiguissima vitae 


Afonast. improba/ione (Gott. 1789). Comp. Michaclis, 
Orient. Iliblioth. vi, 235 sq. The only resemblance is in 
the general purpose, there is none in the nature of the 
vow. See Dassov, Yota Afonast. et A 'asirceor. inter se 
collaia. (Kil. 1703); comp. Carpzov, Appar. 151 sq., 
799 sq. ; Helanil, A ntiq. Sacr. ii, 10; Biihr, Symbol, ii, 
430 sq.; G. F. Mcinhard, de Xasirceis (Jen. 1676); Zorn, 
in Aliscell. Leips. Xov. iv, 426 sq. See Hair. 

3. 117io/ constituted a Xazarite. — The special vow 

whereby one bound himself to be a Xazarite (“"j; “'ll) 
involved the following three things: (a.) He is to ab- 
stain from wine and strong drink — or as Onkelos, who 
renders T-T ‘p* 1 by pT"" nn firi'S, and the an- 
cient Jewish canons will have it, from old and new 
wine — vinegar made of wine or strong drink; liquor of 
grapes; grapes either moist or dried: and, in fact, from 
every production of the vine — even from the very stones 
and skin of the vine. According to the Jewish canons, 
however, “strong drink made of dates, or such like, is 
lawful for the Xazarite” (Maimonides, llilehoth Xeziruth, 
v, 1). (b.) He must refrain from cutting the hair off 

his head during the whole period of his Xazaritesbip. 
( c .) He must avoid every contact with the dead, even 
if his parents or brothers or sisters were to die during 
his Xazaritesbip. 

If he was accidentally defiled by death suddenly oc- 
curring on his premises, he was obliged to observe the 
legal purification of seven days (comp. Xumb. xix, 14) ; 
cut off his hair on the seventh day — which in this case 
was not burned, but buried (Mishna, 7 ‘emura, vi, 4 ; and 
Maimonides, ad loc.) ; bring on the eighth day two tur- 
tle-doves or two young pigeons to the priest — one for a 
sin-offering and the other for a burnt-offering; hallow 
his head, offer a lamb of the first year as a trespass- 
offering, renew' his vow, and begin again his Xazarite- 
ship, as the days which had passed since the commence- 
ment of his vow were lost through this interruption 
(Xumb. vi, 1-12). His desecration by a dead body is 
alone mentioned, because it might happen without, his 
will; whereas the other two conditions of his vow were 
in his own power, and, it was presumed, would not be 
violated. According to the later penalties of the Tal- 
mud, men and women who, after taking the Xazaritish 
vow, cut their hair or plucked it off with their hands, or 
defiled themselves by wilfully coming in contact with 
dead bodies, or partook of wine, received forty stripes 
(Xazir, iv, 3; Maimonides, llilehoth Xezir, v, 2, 6, 8, 
1 1). So rigid were the regulations that the Xazarite 
was not allowed to comb his hair lest some of it ni ght 
be torn out, but he was permitted to smooth it with his 
hands (Xazir, vi, 3). 

As the Mosaic law r says nothing about the formality 
of the Xazaritish vow, and as all other declarations were 
binding wherever and whenever made (Deut. xxiii. 24), 
we may accept the ancient Jewish canons that the vow 
was made in private, and that it was binding even if a 
man or woman simply said, “ Behold, I am a Xazarite !" 
(TTS “ l 5* 1 “in), or repeated, “ I also become one,” when 
hearing any one else make this declaration (Mishna, 
Xazir, i, 3; iii, 1 ; iv, 1). A father could make a vow 
for his son before he was thirteen years of age, but not 
a mother for hers (Xumb. xxx, 8; Soto, iii. 8; Xazir, 

I iii, 6). A man had the power to annul his wife’s vow 
(Xazir, iv, 1; Maimonides, llilehoth Xiziruth, ii. 17), 
but not his slave’s, and in case he did prohibit him to 
perform it, he was bound to fulfil it as soon as he was 
set at liberty (Xazir, ix, 1). 

The vow seems to have been resorted to, like prayer, 
by pious people, under extraordinary exigencies, such 
as in cases of sickness (Josephus, J 1 ”«/»*. ii, 15), or when 
starting on a long journey (Mishna, Xazir, i, 6), or when 
wishing for children (ib. ii, 7 ; ix, x). 

4. .4 cconiplish merit of the Xazurite's Voir, and the Offer- 
ings connected therewith. — When the time of his Xaza- 
riteship was accomplished, the Xazarite bad to present 

, himself before the door of the sanctuary with three sac- 
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riiices, corresponding to the three prohibitions of Naza- 
ritism — (a) A he-lamb of the first year for a burnt- 
offering ; ( b ) a ewe-lamb also of the first year for a sin- 
offering; and (c) a ram for a peace-offering. With the 
latter “he had to bring six tenth-deals and two thirds 
of a tenth-deal of flour, from which were baked twenty 
cakes, viz. ten unleavened cakes and ten unleavened 
wafers. These twenty cakes were anointed with a 
fourth part of a log of oil, as fixed by a law of Moses 
from Sinai, and were all brought in one vessel” (Maimo- 
nides, Ililchoth Neziruth , viii, 1). Besides these extraor- 
dinary cakes and wafers, he had to bring the ordinary 
meat-offering and drink-offering appointed for all sacri- 
fices (comp. Numb, xxviii). These three sacrifices were 
designed both as an atonement for the sins which the 
Nazarite unconsciously committed during his Nazarite- 
ship, and as an expression of thanksgiving to Him by 
whose grace he had happily fulfilled the time of his vow. 
After the priest had offered these sacrifices — sin-offer- 
ing first, burnt-offering second, and peace-offering third 
(Maimonides, Ililchoth Neziruth , viii, 3) — the Nazarite 
cut off his Nazir head (lit 3 — i. e. the hair which 

was his Nazaritish pledge — at the door, threw it into 
the fire under the peace-offering, or, as the ancient 
Jewish canons have it, under the caldron in which 
the peace-offering was boiled (Mishna, Nazi?', vi, 8). 
Thereupon “ the priest took the boiled shoulder of the 
rani, one of the ten unleavened cakes from the basket, 
and one of the unleavened wafers, laid them on the 
Nazarite’s hand, put his hands under those of the owner, 
and waved it all before the Lord” (Mishna, Nazir, vi, 9). 
“ The fat was then salted and burned upon the altar, 
while the breast and the fore-leg were eaten by the 
priests after the fat was burned; the cake, too, which 
was waved, and the boiled shoulder, were eaten by the 
priests, but the remaining bread and the meat were 
eaten by the owners” (Maimonides, Ililchoth Maase ha- 
Coi'banoth, ix, 9-11). Besides these sacrifices which 
were ordained, the Nazarite also brought a free-will 
offering proportioned to his circumstances (Numb, vi, 
13-21). In the time of the Temple there was a Nazarite 
chamber in the woman’s court in the south-east corner, 
where the Nazarites boiled their peace-offerings, cut off 
the hair of their heads, and cast it into the fire under 
the caldron. They were, however, also allowed to cut 
off their hair in the country. 44 But whether the Naza- 
rite cut it in the country or in the sanctuary, he was 
obliged to have the hair cast under the caldron, and 
was not allowed to do it before the appointed time for 
opening the door of the court, as it is written, * the door 
of the tent’ (Numb, vi, 8) ; which does not mean that 
he is to cut off his hair before or at. the door, for that 
would be treating the sanctuary with contempt” (Mish- 
na, Middoth, ii, 5; Nazir , vi, 8; Maimonides, Ililchoth, 
Neziruth, viii, 3). The assertion, therefore, of Dr. How- 
son {Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i, 499), and others, 
that the vow recorded in Acts xviii, 18 cannot be re- 
garded as a regular Nazaritish vow, because it is said 
that Paul “ shaved his head in Cenchrea?,” and because 
it “ was not cut off at the door of the temple where the 
sacrifices were offered, as was required by the law of the 
Nazarite,” is at variance with the practice of the Jews 
in the days of our Saviour. One could also take upon 
himself one of the obligations of a Nazarite, and then 
send his sacrifices through a Nazarite, as may be seen 
from the following remark: “ He who said, 4 Lo, I take 
upon myself the shaving of a Nazarite,’ is bound to bring 
the offerings of shavings for cleanness, and may offer 
them through any Nazarite he pleases. Or if lie says, 
4 1 take upon myself half the offerings of a Nazarite,’ or 
4 1 take upon myself half the shaving of a Nazarite,’ he 
has only to bring half the sacrifices, and can send them 
through any Nazarite he likes, and that Nazarite pays 
those offerings from his own” (Maimonides. Ililchoth 
Neziruth, x iii, 18). This circumstance, which evidently 
arose from the fact that the offerings required from a 
VI. — K K K 


full Nazarite were beyond the means of the pious poor, 
and which made it also an act of piety for a rich man to 
pay the necessary expenses, and thus enable his poorer 
brethren to complete their vow (Josephus, A ?it. xix, G, 
1), explains Acts xxi, 23, 24, 26, where we find that St. 
Paul could only take upon himself a part of the vow, 
then proceed with the poor Nazarites to the temple, and 
offer through them, and thus make them partake of his 
charges about the sacrifices. The Gemara (quoted by 
Belaud, Ant. Sac.) states that Alexander Jannieus con-- 
tributed towards supplying nine hundred victims for 
three hundred Nazarites. See Paul. 

5. Duratio?i of the Nazaidtish Voio. — As the Bible says 
nothing about the duration of the Nazaritish vow, but 
leaves every one who takes it to fix his own time, the 
administrators of the Mosaic law were obliged to specify 
a certain number of days as the lowest period for Naza- 
riteship, since it not unfrequently happened that some 
took the vow without mentioning any definite time 
whatever, while others, if they could take it for a few 
days, would vow too often, and thereby diminish its sol- 
emn character. Hence the Jewish canons determined 
that 44 if any one says, I will be a Nazarite, without 
mentioning expressly how long, he cannot be a Naza- 
rite less than thirty days; and even if he says, I take 
upon myself to be a Nazarite with an exceedingly great 
Nazariteship, it is not to be more than thirty days, be- 
cause he expressed no time. If he mentions less than 
thirty days, e.g. if he says I am a Nazarite for one day 
or ten days or twenty days, he is nevertheless a Naza- 
rite for thirty days, for there is no Nazariteship for less 
than thirty days. This is a law transmitted bv tradi- 
tion. But if he mentions a time more than thirty days, 
e.g. if he says thirty-one days, or forty, or a hundred 
days, or a hundred years, he must be a Nazarite during 
the said period, neither less nor more” (Maimonides, 
Ililchoth Nezbuth, iii, 1-3 ; Mishna, Nazi?-, i, 3 ; iii, 1 ; 
vi, 3; Joseph. War, ii, 15, 1). The ancient expositors 
connect the fixing of the indefinite vow at thirty days, 
with the words, 44 he shall be holy ” (mm w^p, Numb, 
vi, 5), by the exegetical rule called Gematria (CTD 

mm, mm innp ‘rearr cm tumts 

mrVj apnU’Z.'Q), where mm (10 + 5 + 10+5=30) 
amounts to thirty (comp. Siphri, ad loc.). It will be 
seen from this that there were some who took the Naz-- 
aritish vow for life. These are called 33" 3? *'m“3 
( Nazarcei nativi), perpetual Nazarites, in contradistinc- 
tion from those who took the vow for a limited period ' 
(Nazarcei votivi), and are therefore called mm 
Nazarites for a certain number of days, or "( -T m""3 
mup, Nazarites for a short time. The Bible mentions 
three Nazarites for life: Samson, Samuel, and John the 
Baptist. Fathers, and mothers with the consent of their 
husbands, could devote their prospective children to 
perpetual Nazaritism (1 Sam. i, 11; Mishna, Nazir, ix, 
5), in which case the mother abstained during her preg- 
nancy from wine and strong drink and unclean things 
(Judg. xiii, 4; Luke i, 15). These life-long Nazarites 
were afterwards divided into two classes, viz. 

o?'dinary perpetual Naza?'ites, and "jVj'O’lj "mTS, 
Samson-Nazarites, and the distinction between the two 
was that the former were allowed to diminish their hair 
when it became too heavy, if they were willing to bring 
the three appointed sacrifices, and were obliged to bring 
a sacrifice in case they became defiled; while the latter 
were not allowed to diminish their hair, however heavy, 
but were not required to bring a sacrifice in case they 
became defiled (Mishna, Nazir, i, 2), because Samson 
brought no sacrifice after he was defiled by contact with 
the jaw-bone of a dead ass (Judg. xv, 16). Of course, 
any one who wished to become a Samson- Nazai'ite had 
distinctly to say so (p’j -‘333 “ l 3‘ 1 “in) when he took the 
vow. One instance is related of Helena, queen of Adia- 
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bene (of lvliom some particulars are given by Josephus, 
Ant. xx, 2), who, with the zeal of a new convert, took a 
vow for seven years in order to obtain the divine favor 
on a military expedition which her son was about to 
undertake. When her period of consecration had ex- 
pired she visited Jerusalem, ami was there informed by 
the doctors of the school of Ilillel that a vow taken in 
another country must be repeated whenever the Naza- 
rite might visit the lloly Land. She accordingly con- 
tinued a Nazarite for a second seven years, and happen- 
ing to touch a dead body just as the time was about to 
expire, she was obliged to renew her vow, according to 
the law in Numb, vi, 0, etc. She thus continued a Naz- 
arite for twenty-one years (Xazir, iii, G). 

5. The meaning of this interesting ordinance has been 
largely discussed by Philo Judieus, Maimonides, Abar- 
banel, and other Jewish writers. The following theo- 
ries have been maintained by them and by modern 
writers: 

(1.) Some consider it as a symbolical expression of 
the divine nature-working in man, and deny that it in- 
volved anything of a strictly ascetic character. Sev- 
eral of the Jewish writers have taken this view more 
or less completely. Abarbanel imagined that the hair 
represents the intellectual power, the power belong- 
ing to the head, which the wise man was not to 
suffer to be diminished or to be interfered with by 
drinking wine or by any other indulgence; and that 
the Nazarite was not to approach the dead because he 
was appointed to bear witness to the eternity of the 
divine nature. Of modern critics, Biihr appears to have 
most completely trodden in the same track. While he 
denies that the life of the Nazarite was, in the proper 
sense, ascetic, lie contends that his abstinence from wine, 
and his not being allowed to approach the dead, figured 
the separation from other men which characterizes the 
consecrated servant of the Lord ; and that his long hair 
signified his holiness. The hair, according to his theory, 
as being the bloom of manhood, is the symbol of growth 
in the vegetable as well as the animal kingdom, and 
therefore of the operation of the divine power. 

(2.) Others see in Nazaritism the principle of stoicism, 
and imagine that it was intended to cultivate and bear 
witness to the sovereignty of the will over the lower 
tendencies of human nature. The philosophical Jewish 
doctors, for the most part, seem to have preferred this 
view. Thus Ilcchai speaks of the Nazarite as a con- 
queror who subdued his temptations, and who wore his 
long hair as a crown, “quod ipse rex sit cupiditatibus 
imperans prater morem rcliqnorum hominum, qui cu- 
piditatum sunt servi.” lie supposed that the hair was 
■worn rough, as a protest against foppery. Hut others, 
still taking it as a regal emblem, have imagined that it 
was kept elaborately dressed, and fancy that they see a 
proof of the existence of the custom in the seven locks 
of Samson (Jiulg. xvi, 13 19). 

(3.) Many regard it wholly in the light of a sacrifice 
of the person to (lod. l’hilo has taken this view of the 
subject. In his work, On Avilnah Jit for Sacrifice , he 
gives an account of the Nazaritish vow, and calls it i) 
ti'X 1 ) According to him the Nazarite did not 

sacrifice merely his possessions, but his person, and the 
act of sacrifice was to be performed in the complctcst 
manner. The outward observances enjoined upon him 
were to be the genuine expressions of his spiritual de- 
votion. To represent spotless purity within, he was to 
shun defilement from the dead, at the expense even of 
the obligation of the closest family ties. As no spirit- 
ual state or act can be signified by any single symbol, 
he was to identify himself with each one of the three 
victims which lie had to offer as often as he broke his 
vow by accidental pollution, or when the period of his 
vow came to an end. lie was to realize in himself the 
ideas of the whole burnt-offering, the sin-offering, and 
the peace-offering. That no mistake might be made 
in regard to the three sacrifices being shadows of one 
and the same substance, it was ordained that the vic- 


tims should be individuals of one and the same species 
of animal. The shorn hair was put on the fire of the 
altar in order that, although the divine law did not per- 
mit the offering of human blood, something might be 
offered up that was actually a portion of his own person. 
Lwald, following in the same line of thought, has treated 
the vow of the Nazarite as an act of self-sacrifice; but he 
looks on the preservation of the hair as signifying that 
the Nazarite is so set apart for (lod that no change or 
diminution should be made in any part of his person, 
and as serving to himself and the world for a visible 
token of his peculiar consecration to Jehovah. 

(4.) In all such disquisitions there is a basis of truth, 
combined with an element of error derived from the 
speculations of the age or of the individual. From a 
review of all the particulars of this institute, it is to be 
inferred that it was a typical representation of a holy 
life, forming, in the case of individuals, prominent ex- 
amples of that fidelity to covenant engagements, for the 
interests of righteousness, which should have been found 
in the whole community of Israel. It exhibits to the 
view a practical symbol of that separation from sin 
which is coincident with dedication to (iod. It is a 
part of that system of teaching by figures which was 
adapted to a comparatively unsophisticated age. It 
was not in itself a principle or laiv for the regulation of 
conduct, as stoicism or asceticism, but a divinely ap- 
pointed emblem of a duly regulated life. The sym- 
bolical character of the naziratc is manifest from its 
! constitution. It was not. incumbent upon any individ- 
ual or order of men, and therefore possessed no inherent 
moral obligation. In its ordinary form it lasted only 
thirty, or, at most, one hundred days. It prohibited 
not merely intoxicating drink, but every product of the 
vine, whereas for purely moral purposes the Scripture 
. simply enjoins temperance in all tilings. It imposed 
two other restrictions which are not in themselves mor- 
al, but only typical or ceremonial, namely, leaving the 
hair unpolled, and taking no part in the last offices that 
involved contact with the dead. 

A symbol thus regulated by a divine ordinance must 
have had a profound significance. Accordingly it sets 
forth, in a striking and beautiful manner, the leading 
features of a life devoted to (iod. It originates in a 
solemn resolve of the free-will, and is in this respect an 
interesting emblem of a godly life, which is the spon- 
taneous outgoing of a heart renewed by the Spirit of 
(lod. It prescribes abstinence from every product of 
the vine. The intoxicating quality of the juice of the 
grape, by which reason is clouded and unbalanced, is 
laid hold of as the fit representative of sin, which dark- 
ens the intellect and corrupts the will. And every part 
of the vine is prohibited, not because it was the forbid- 
den fruit, as some Jewish doctors affirm (Light foot on 
Luke i, 15 ; Magee, On the .1 tenement, illust. xxxviii), but 
because this symbolic act conveys the obvious lesson 
to refrain from sin in every shape and of every degree, 
since the slightest deviation from rectitude indicates 
a depraved nature as truly as the most enormous trans- 
gression. The growth of the beard is an index of man- 
hood ; and the unshorn locks present a striking display 
of the unrestrained luxuriance of corporeal growth and 
beauty. They are therefore emblematic of power, lib- 
erty, youth, and beauty, and of the unreserved exertion 
of all our faculties in the service of our Maker and Sav- 
iour. The determinate choice of that which is right 
and good is the principle of a holy life, and the coining 
forth of that choice into full effect is the beauty of holi- 
ness. The (lowing locks are equally expressive of child- 
like simplicity and feminine grace, and therefore of that 
confiding dependence and yielding devotedness which 
arc characteristic of the new-born child of (lod. This 
thought is well brought out by Fairbairn ( Typol. ii, 
419), in harmony with Ainsworth and Haumgarten. 
llut the softness of a faithful heart must be combined 
with the energy of a valiant spirit, to constitute the 
perfection of the godly or Christian character. Samson, 
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Samuel, and John the Baptist were no less distinguished 
for manly fortitude than for humble deference to the 
will of God. Defilement by a dead body is the third 
thing to be avoided. The dead body is the victim of 
death ; the penalty of sin. It has, therefore, been the 
seat of that moral corruption, contact with which con- 
veys ceremonial defilement. 

6. Relation of Nazar it ism to the Levitical Economy . — 
As the priestly office presupposed that purity of life of 
which the Nazarite was an emblem, it is natural that 
they should present some points of correspondence. 
Thus the priests were to abstain from wine or strong 
drink when they went into the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation to perform their official functions (Lev. x, 9). 
But this was obviously a salutary precaution against 
their being disqualified in mind or body for the proper 
discharge of their duties. Hence they were not pro- 
hibited from other products of the vine; and when 
not officiating they were under no restriction but the 
ordinary one of temperance. The high -priest, also, 
upon whom was “the crown (“T3) of the anointing oil 
of his God,” was not to touch any dead body, or defile 
himself for his father or his mother (Lev. xxi, 11, 12). 
But the ordinary priests were not placed under the same 
restraint, plainly because a substitute could in this case 
be found for one who was under a temporary defilement. 
Maimonides (J fore Nebochim, iii, 48) speaks of the dig- 
nity of the Nazarite, in regard to his sanctity, as being 
equal to that of the high-priest. The abstinence from 
wine enjoined upon the high-priest on behalf of all the 
priests when they were about to enter upon their min- 
istrations, is an obvious but perhaps not such an im- 
portant point in the comparison. There is a passage in 
the account given by Hegesippus of St. James the Just 
(Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. ii, 23), which, if we may assume it 
to represent a genuine tradition, is w r orth a notice, and 
seems to show that Nazarites were permitted even to 
enter into the Holy of Holies. He says that St. James 
was consecrated from his birth neither to eat meat, to 
drink wine, to cut his hair, nor to indulge in the use of 
the bath, and that to him alone it was permitted (rooroj 
fXt)V(i) f£j)i') to enter the sanctuary. Perhaps it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that the half sacerdotal 
character of Samuel might have been connected with 
his prerogative as a Nazarite. Many of the fathers 
designate him as a priest, although St. Jerome, on the 
obvious ground of his descent, denies that he had any 
sacerdotal rank (see Ortlob, Thes. Nov. Theol.-Philol. i, 
587). 

The Nazir did not sequester himself from the engage- 
ments or enjoyments of domestic or social life. His vow 
usually lasted, not for life, but for a number of days de- 
termined by himself. He did not therefore form a fra- 
ternity, but continued as an individual to participate in 
the ordinary affairs of every-dav life. This vow mere- 
ly afforded to persons of a certain temperament, in a 
peculiar state of religious feeling, or in entering on a 
particular enterprise, a course of typical observance, in 
which the higher tone of a devout imagination might 
find a definite and legitimate scope. Such a mode of 
action, when undertaken with a proper sense of its sym- 
bolic import, in accordance with the sanction of the De- 
ity, was Avell calculated to cultivate pure desires and 
promote holy tempers in the devotee himself, and at the 
same time to convey useful and impressive lessons to 
those who were intelligent and respectful witnesses of 
his conduct during the time of his separation. 

7. Later Notices. — The Nazaritish vow was practiced 
with more or less frequency during all periods of the 
Old-Testament history, Ewald supposes that Nazarites 
for life were numerous in very early times, and that 
they multiplied in periods of great political and relig- 
ious excitement. We have already found traces of its 
observance in Judges ami 1 Samuel. Amos introduces 
the Lord expostulating with the people, because, when 
he had raised up young men for Nazarites, they had 


given them wine to drink (Amos ii, 11, 12). Jeremiah 
laments the miserable change that had come over the 
Nazarites (princes, Gesen., Blavney) in consequence of 
the desolations of the holy city and land (Lam. iv, 7, 8). 
This lamentable state of things was the natural result of 
the national defection. The Nazaritish vow then sprang 
from an earnest heart as a solemn protest against the 
formality of the times. It was a cry from some one 
who had not bowed the ‘knee to the Baal of the age — a 
welcome ray of hope amid the darkness that overshad- 
owed the Church. It was therefore to be expected in 
the days of apostasy and peril. Individual piety and 
personal circumstances might bring it forth in all con- 
ditions of the Church militant. 

In the time of Judas Maecabaeus we find the devout 
Jews, when they were bringing their gifts to the priests, 
stirring up the Nazarites of days who had completed 
the time of their consecration to make the accustomed 
offerings (1 Macc. iii, 49). From this incident, in con- 
nection with what has been related of the liberality of 
Alexander Jannams and Herod Agrippa, we may infer 
that the number of Nazarites must have been very con- 
siderable during the two centuries and a half which pre- 
ceded the destruction of Jerusalem. The instance of 
St. John the Baptist and that of St. James the Just (if 
we accept the traditional account) show that the Naza- 
rite for life retained his original character till later 
times; and the act of St. Paul in joining himself with 
the four Nazarites at Jerusalem seems to prove that the 
vow of the Nazarite of days was as little altered in its 
important features. The case of Helena, queen of Adi- 
abene, has already been cited. Griitz ( Gesch . der Ju~ 
den , iii, 80) compares Nazarites and Essenes (q. v.). 

8. Literature. — In addition to the works repeatedly 
cited above, especially the Talmudic treatise Nazir, 
and the commentary called Siphri, we may mention Mi- 
ch aelis, Laws of Moses, ii, 284 sq.; Biihr, Symbolik des 
Mos. Cultus, i, 364 ; ii, 416, 430 ; Ewald, A Iterthihn. p. 96 
sq.; Critici Sacri ad loc. Num.; Hengstenberg, Egypt 
and Moses, p. 190 ; Iveil, JJibl. Archdoloyie, i, 322; and 
on Paul’s vows the monograph of Reineeeius, De Paulo 
Nasirceo (Weissenf. 1720). Others are cited by Vol- 
beding, Index, p. 45, 168 ; and by Danz, Worterb. p. 689. 

Nazarites, a Christian sect in Russia and Hungary. 
Originally they were only known in the neighborhood of 
Szegedin, but more recently they have spread over the 
greater part of Hungary. Between the Danube and the 
Theiss they now number 80,000. The most of their 
adherents are in the Magyar districts. They profess to 
derive their confession from the New Testament alone. 
They hold God to be one in essence, but three in person — 
Father, Son, an<^ Spirit. Their sacraments are two — Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper ; adults only being baptized, 
and that by immersion by any male member in good 
standing, and baptism being essential to salvation. They 
have no ministers, consider marriage a civil ceremony, 
recognise no Sabbath — for which they find no injunc- 
tion in the New Testament, though they worship on that 
day for convenience’ sake — are singularly charitable and 
moral in their daily lives, refuse to take oaths or to bear 
arms, and take no part in political affairs. In order to es- 
cape from the latter, the parents of the young men, or in 
case of inability the parishes, hire substitutes for them. 

Nazarus, St., a martyr of the first ages of the 
Church, was put to death at Milan, and is still celebrat- 
ed in Brittany. Son of a superior Roman and pagan 
officer, and a Christian mother, whom the Church hon- 
ors under the name of St. Perpetua, he adopted the ma- 
ternal faith, renounced the employment of his father, 
and devoted himself to preaching. He was arrested at 
Milan with a young boy, named Celsus (vulgarly called 
Ceols), and put to death under some pretext not well 
known. Their bodies, buried in the environs of Milan, 
were found about 395 by St. Ambrose, bishop of that^ 
city, and carried to the Church of the Apostles, which 
this prelate had built. “ Many relics of St. Nazarus are 
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distributed,” sav fathers Kichard and Giraud, “so that 
it can scarcely be told which arc the true ones.” The 
Church celebrates the fete of St. Nazarus and St. Celsus 
on the 2*th of July. See lloefer, Xouv. Biog. (Jen. s. v. 

Nazrey, Willis, an African bishop of the colored 
British Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, was 
born about 1820. lie entered the ministry in 1850, and 
preached for some time in Canada, gaining friends ev- 
erywhere by his consistent Christian walk and work, 
lie labored zealously for the promotion of the Gospel 
cause among his African brethren, and was finally se- 
lected by them as their bishop after the separation of 
the Canadian Church from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States. Besides the responsible 
work of the episcopacy, bishop Nazrey had charge of 
the Messenger , the Canadian papor of the colored Meth- 
odists. Bishop Nazrey died in August, 1875, at Shel- 
burne, N. S. 

Nazzari, Bartolomeo, an Italian painter who 
devoted himself to sacred and secular art, was born, ac- 
cording to Tassi, in the territory of Clusane, in the Ber- 
gamese, in 1G99. After studying at Venice under An- 
gelo Trevisaui, he went to liume, and finished his course 
under Benedetto Luti and Francesco Trevisaui. He 
settled at Venice, and became an excellent painter of his- 
tory and portraits. He visited various capitals of dif- 
ferent German and Italian states, and gained a great 
reputation for his portraits of princes and of their court- 
iers, also lor his heads of youths and old men, drawn 
from life, very fancifully dressed and decorated. Among 
liis best historical productions is a Holy Family with St, 
Anne, at l’ontremoli. He died in 1758. See Spooner, 
Biog . Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, G10. 

Nazzari, Francesco, an Italian ecclesiastical sa- 
vant, was born about 1634 near Bergamo, lie was 
still young when he was given a philosopher’s chair 
in the College of Sapience at Home. Following the 
advice of Michel-Ange Uicei. afterwards cardinal, he 
undertook in 16G8 to establish a literary journal in 
Italian, for which the Journal ties Sarans, which ap- 
peared a short time before in Haris, served him as a 
model. His associates, Kieci, J. Eucio, Salvator and 
Francesco Serra, Tommaso do Giuli, J. 1‘astrizi, and 
Ciampini, agreed to furnish him with extracts from 
works in foreign languages. Tie took upon himself the 
analysis of the French books, and the revision of all the 
articles which should be sent to him. He issued this 
journal, entitled Giornule <h> htterali, until the month 
of March, 1G75, from the office of Tinassi ; but forced, 
in consequence of a difference with the latter, to yield 
his duties to' Ciampini, he formed a new society, and 
published, under the same title, a continuation, which 
was printed at the office of Cerrnra until the end of 
1G79. After having been attached as secretary to Jean 
I.ncio, a Dalmatian savant, he accompanied, in 1G8G, 
tin; geometrician Anzout to France, and it is said was 
very useful to him in the observation of eclipses and 
celestial revolutions, lie died at Home Oct. 19, 1714. 
l»v his will he left his wealth and his library to the 
Church of the Bcrgamastpies, and founded at Home a 
college for the scholars of his province. Besides the 
journal that he lias edited, and which has been reprint- 
ed at Bologna, with additions, we owe to Nazzari an 
Italian version of the Exposition tie la doctrine de V Fglise 
eat/ioliqne, by Bossuet (Home, 1G78, 8vo), and an edition 
of the Letter-e discorsive de Diomede Borghesi (Home, 
1701, 4tol. .See lloefer, A our. Biog , Generate , s. v, 

Nda is the name of a religions secret association 
among the people of Southern Guinea, in West Africa. 
It is eon tint'd to the adult male population, and is thus 
described by Mr. Wilson, who, from lii.s long residence 
in the country, acquired an intimate acquaintance with 
its peculiar customs: “ It [i. e. the association] is head- 
ed by a spirit of this name, who dwells in the woods, 
and appears only when summoned by some unusual 
event — at the death of a person connected with the or- ! 


der, at the birth of twins, or at the inauguration of some 
one into office. 11 is voice is never heard except at 
night, and after the people have retired to rest. He en- 
ters the village from the wood-side, and is so bundled 
up in dry plantain leaves that no one would suspect him 
of belonging to the human species. He is always ac- 
companied by a train of young men, and the partv 
dance to a peculiar and somewhat plaintive air on "a 
tlute-like instrument as they parade through the streets. 
As soon as it is known that he has entered the village, 
the women and children run away to their rooms to hide 
themselves. If they should have t he misfortune to see 
Nda, or should be discovered peeping at him through 
the cracks of the houses, they would be thrashed al- 
most to death. Perhaps no woman has ever had the 
temerity to east eyes upon this mysterious being. Nda 
frequently stops in front of the dwelling of a man who 
is known to have rum in his possession, and exacts a bot- 
tle, in default of which his property would be injured. 
The leading men of the village show the utmost def- 
erence to his authority, no doubt for the purpose of 
making a stronger impression upon the minds of the 
women and children. If a distinguished person dies, 
Nda affects great rage, and comes the following night 
with a large posse of men to seize the property of the 
villagers without discrimination. He is sure to lay 
hands on as many sheep and goats as are necessary to 
make a grand feast, and no man has any right to com- 
plain. Many take the precaution to lock up their sheep 
and other live stock in their dwelling-houses the night 
before, and in this way alone can they escape the rava- 
ges of this monster of the woods, who is sure to commit 
depredations somewhat in proportion to the importance 
and rank of the man who has died. The institution of 
Nda, like that of Mwetyi, is intended to keep the wom- 
en, children, and slaves in subjection. I once heard a 
man who belonged to the order acknowledge that there 
was no such spirit; ‘but how,’ said he, ‘shall we gov- 
ern our women and our slaves if we do away with the 
impression that there is such a being.’” 

Ndengei, the highest and principal deity wor- 
shipped by the Fiji Islanders. Ndengei is to them an 
impersonation of the abstract, idea of eternal existence, 
lie is subject to no emotion or sensation, nor to any 
appetite except hunger. They believe that this god 
manifests himself in a variety of forms from age to age, 
but he is actually worshipped in the form of a huge 
serpent. According to the Fijians, Ndengei passes a 
monotonous existence in a gloomy cavern— the hollow 
of an inland rock near the north-east end of Viti Eeon; 
evincing no interest in any one but his attendant L’to, 
and giving no signs of life beyond eating, answering 
bis priest, and changing his position from one side to 
the other. There are points in this description which 
remind one of the Chronos of Greek mythology. The 
word Ndengei is supposed by some to be a corruption 
of the first part of t lie name Tangasoa. or great Tanga, 
the chief deity of I’olvuesia; but whether this idea be 
well founded or not, great veneration is entertained for 
Ndengei, as they believe that to this deity the spirit 
goes immediately after death, either to be purified or to 
receive sentence. AH spirits, however, are not allowed 
to reach the judgment-seat of Ndengei. for the road is 
obstructed by an enormous giant wielding a large axe, 
with which he attacks all who pass him, and those who 
are wounded dare not present themselves to Ndengei, 
and arc obliged to wander about in the mountains. “At 
Hewn,” says captain Wilkes, of the American exploring 
expedition, “it is believed that the spirits lirst repair to 
the residence of Ndengei. who allots some of them to 
the devils Ibr food, and sends the rest to Mukalun, a 
small island off Hewn, where they remain until the ap- 
pointed day, after which they are all doomed to aunihihi- 
tion. The judgments thus attributed to Ndengei seem 
to be ascribed rather to his caprice than to any desert 
of the departed soul.” See Williams, Fiji and the Fiji- 
ans, ed. by Howe (Loud. 1870, 12mo), eh. vii. (J. 11. W. ) 
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Ne'ah (Heb. Neah', fl“j [with the definite article], 
the shaking or settlement or descent; Sept. Avvova [but 
Vat. MS. omits] ; Vulg. Xoa), a town in the tribe of 
Zebulun, on the southern border east of Rimmon (Josh, 
xix, 13). Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast . s. v. Anna) 
speak only of another place by the same name ten miles 
south of Neapolis. As Neah* is stated to have been not 
far from Rimmon (“methoar,” i. e. “which pertains to” 
Neah), it lay perhaps at the modern site Nimrin, a little 
west of Kuril Hattin (Robinson, Later Researches , p. 34-1, 
note). See Tribe. 

Neal, Daniel, an English dissenting divine and 
ecclesiastical writer of considerable eminence, was born 
in London Dec. 14, 1678. Ilis early education was re- 
ceived at Merchant Tailors’ School. About 1696 or 1697 
he was offered a foundation at St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford ; but feeling that he could not conscientiously meet 
the religious demands involved in his acceptance, he 
went to a dissenter’s academy, conducted by the cele- 
brated Rev. Thomas Rowe, to whom Dr. Watts address- 
ed his animated ode, called Free Philosophy. After 
three years’ study in this school, he went abroad and 
studied in the Dutch universities of Utrecht and Ley- 
den. Near the close of 1703 Neal returned to England, 
enjoying at this time the society of the afterwards cele- 
brated Dr. Lardner. Shortly after his return home he 
was ordained minister of the Independent body, and be- 
came assistant to Dr. Singleton, the pastor of a congre- 
gation in Aldersgate Street; and at the death of the 
latter was chosen as successor. He continued in this 
position until within a year of his death, which occurred 
April 4, 1743. As a pastor, Mr. Neal met with more 
than usual success; even as a young man, while yet the 
assistant of Dr. Singleton, men of all stations came to 
hear him preach ; and so largely did his congrega- 
tion increase that when he ministered to his people as 
sole pastor a new church had to be secured, lie was 
knoivn far beyond the pale of his own congregation, 
and frequently invited to lecture in the interests of 
Christianity and on Protestant polemics. Mr. Neal had 
an eas} r , agreeable manner, both in the style and in the 
delivery of his sermons, free from affectation. In con- 
versation, he knew how to mix grave and prudent in- 
struction or advice with a becoming cheerfulness, which 
made his company pleasing and profitable. Yet, not- 
withstanding these official duties, in the discharge of 
which he was eminently faithful, he found leisure for 
valuable literary labors; and the name of Daniel Neal 
will for some time to come figure prominently in Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical history. His chief work is the 
History of the Puritans, which is written with great 
minuteness and accuracy, though it reflects seriously 
and often unjustly on the English establishment, and 
frequently palliates the errors of the Puritans. It -was 
originally published in 4 vols. 8vo, the first of which 
appeared in 1732, and the second, third, and fourth in 
1733, 1736, and 1738 respectively. It has since passed 
through many editions (Amer. ed. revised, corrected, 
and enlarged with additional notes by John O. Charles, 
A.M. [N. Y. 1844], 2 vols. 8vo, and often since). The 
first volume was reviewed by Dr. Maddox, bishop of St. 
Asaph, and the remaining volumes by Dr. Zachary Grey. 
To the former Neal himself replied ; and an answer was 
given to the latter by I)r. Toulmin, in an edition of 
Neal’s History published in 1793-7. Various opinions 
have been expressed on the character and value of 
Neal’s History , yet no English critic has ever question- 
ed Neal’s honest}'. Bishop Warburton considered it 
grossly unjust to the Anglican establishment, but he 
never impugned Neal’s integrity. Bickersteth, him- 
self of the establishment, calls it “a valuable and in- 
structive history, with a strong bias in favor of his sub- 
jects, but an upright mind” ( Christian Student, p. 514). 
The truth is, Neal is about as far from the mark, as a 
historian, as Hevlin; and Disraeli has well said that 
“ Heylin, in his History of the Presbyterians , blackens 


them as so many political devils; and Neal, in his 
History of the Puritans, blanches them into a sw'eet 
and almond v'hiteness” (MiscelL of Lit. ed. 1840, p. 298 ; 
comp. p. 307, 308). Neal’s other publications are a num- 
ber of separate Sermons, 1722, 1723, 1726, 1727, 1735 
(nine are in a collection of Lectures by several divines, 
1735, 2 vols. 8vo) : — A Solemn Prayer against the Plague, . 
1721 three Tracts in vindication of his History of 
the Puritans, 1720, 1734, 1739 ; and the following works : 

1. History of New England: containing an account 
of the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of the country 
to the year 1700; to which is added an Appendix, 
containing their charter, their ecclesiastical discipline, 
and their municipal laws (Lond. 1720, 2 vols. 8vo; 
again, 1747, 2 vols. 8vo; see Dr. Watts’s Letter to Dr. 
Cotton Mather, 1720, in Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. iv) : — 2. 
Narrative of the Method and Success of Inoculating the 
Small- Pox in New England, by Mr. Benjamin Column, 
etc. 1722, 8vo. See Life by Dr. Toulmin, in Neal’s 
History of the Puritans ; Wilson’s Hist, of Dissenting 
Churches; Bogue and Bennett’s Hist, of Dissenters, ii, 
374; Funeral Sermon on Neal, by Jennings; Skeats, 
Hist. Free Churches of England, p. 257, 258, 280, 306; 
Prof. Dissent. Mag. vol. i; Smyth’s Lects. on Mod. 
Hist. Lects. xi, xviii; Moshe ini’s Eccles. Hist.; Thomas 
Moore’s Memoirs (1853), iv, 159; Lowndes, Bibl. Man. 
1823 ; Watts’s Bibl. Brit. s. v. ; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 
ii, 2160 ; Loud. Quar. Rev. x, 90 (by Robert Southey) ; 
North Amer. Rev. lx, 215 (by E. P. Whipple; see his 
Essays and Reviews, i, 208) ; Meth. Quar. Rev. v, 54 (by 
D. Belcher); Princeton Rev. xvii, 1; Christ. Rev. viii, 
481; Christ. Exam, xxxviii, 126 (by A. Lamson) ; Church 
Rev.xo\. ix; .1 mer.Presb.Theol.Rev.Jan. 1867. (J. 1I.W.) 

Neale, John Mason, a noted English divine, 
celebrated as a hymnologist and writer of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and as a successful educator, was born in 
London Jan. 24, 1818, and was educated at Cambridge 
University, Trinity College, class of 1840, where he took 
the members’ prize in 1838, and the Seatonian prize for 
a sacred poem nine times between 1845-61. Neale en- 
tered into holy orders in 1842, and became incumbent of 
Crawley, in Sussex, which position he held until 1846, 
when he was appointed warden of the Sackville College, 
East Grinstead. He died at East Grinstead, Aug. 6, 1866. 
Of High-Church proclivities, he identified himself with 
the various movements of the Ritualists, and in 1855 
caused a sisterhood to be founded, named St. Margaret. 
Neale was a voluminous writer, his publications being 
some seventy in number. His most important work is his 
History of the Holy Eastern Church, vols. i and ii form- 
ing a general introduction (London, 1850, 8vo); vols. iii 
and iv covering the Patriarchate of Alexandria (ibid. 
1847, 8vo) ; vol. v treating of the Patriarchate of An- 
tioch (ibid. 1874, Svo). This work is highly esteem- 
ed by all students of Oriental Church history. It is a 
learned and laborious work, and in the parts of which 
it treats forms a valuable compend. Based as it is on 
the original sources, it is an invaluable contribution to 
ecclesiastical history, and it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Neale did not live to complete it. See Edinb. Review, 
evii, 322 sq. Other valuable works by Mr. Neale 
are, Sequentiie ex missalibus Germanicis (1852) Me- 
diaeval Preachers and Mediceral Preaching (1857): — 
History of the so-called Jansen'ist Church of Holland 
(1858) : — Commentary on the rsalms (1860) : — Essays on 
Liturgiology and Church History (1863) : — The Liturgies 
(in Greek) of St. Mark, St. James, St. Clement, St. Chry- 
sostom, and St. Basil (1868). Dr. Neale figures as a 
hymnologist substantially, as in so many other depart- 
ments of Christian labor, not so much because of his 
original contributions as for his antiquarian research- 
es, especially his translations of ancient and medieval 
hymns. His most valued translation is that of the 
celebrated poem of Bernard of Clugny, entitled De Con- 
temptu Mundi, portions of which are found in many of 
our best hymn-books in the three hymns, “Brief lile is 
here our portion,” For thee, O dear, dear country,” 
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and “Jerusalem the golden.” Among his contributions 
to hvmnology, besides those already mentioned, are. 
Medieval Hymns, Sequences, etc. (1851 ; also a second 
edition ): — Hymni Eccles'ur (1851 ) : — Hymns fur Chil- 
dren (sixth edition, 1854): Hymns for the Sick : — 
Hymns of the Eastern Church (1803; new edition, with 
introduction, 1871 ) : — Carols fur Christmas-Tide (1853). j 
Several of his hymns have become t he common prop- 
erty of English -speaking people. Dr. Sehail' has in- 
corporated two of them in his Christ in Sony, p. 125, 

280. (J.II.W.) 

Neale, Leonard, D.l)., an American Homan Cath- 
olic prelate, was bom in the state of Maryland in 1740, 
and was educated at the Roman Catholic college in 
Baltimore, lie entered holy orders after he had en- 
joyed further superior educational advantages at home 
and abroad, and rapidly rose to distinction. In 1800 
he was consecrated coadjutor to archbishop Carroll of 
Baltimore, and in 1815 became his successor in the 
archiepiscopate. Archbishop Neale died at George- 
town, I). C., June 18, 1817. lie was highly respected 
by the Protestants of this country for his Christian 
zeal and his broad views on religious toleration. 

Neale, Samuel, a highly-esteemed Quaker preach- 
er, was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1720. lie began 
preaching at the age of twenty-two years, and travelled 
in England, Holland, and Germany, everywhere preach- 
ing the Gospel of Christ. In 1753 he returned from 
this journey, and settled within the compass of Eden- 
berrv and Rathangan. lie died about 1700. See Jan- 
ney, Hist . of Friends, iii, 282. 

Neander, Christoph Friedrich, a German 
theologian and hymnologist, was born at Ekau in 1724, 
and was educated at llalle from 1740 to 17-13. lie en- 
tered the ministry, and became pastor at Kubitlen, a place 
in the German province of West Russia; in 1755 at 
Griinzhof, in the same vicinity; in 1775 at Doblcnsch; 
ami in 1785 was honored with the superintendenev of 
the whole province, lie died in 1802. Neander wrote 
many Christian songs, of which a collection was pub- 
lished at Riga in 1772, and so extensive was the cir- 
culation that several editions were reached. The third 
edition was brought out in 1779. He also prepared a 
liymn-book for the province. See E. von tier Recke, 
jA'ben des Christoph Friedrich Xeunder, herausgegeben 
von Tiedge (Berlin, 1804, 8vo). 

Neander, Daniel Amadeus, a German Protes- 
tant prelate of distinction, was born at Lengenfeld, in 
Saxony, Nov. 17, 1775, and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic. He entered the ministry, and became pas- 
tor at the little village of Flemmingcn, near Namnlmrg; 
in 1817 was made pastor and superintendent at Merse- 
burg; in 1823 court preacher, and a little later counsel- 
lor to the minister of cultus and pastor of St. Peter's at 
Berlin; in 1829 first general superintendent of the prov- 
ince. of Brandenburg, and director of the Consistory; 
and finally, in 1830, bishop of the Evangelical Church. 
In 1853, by his own request, lie was granted a .supernu- 
merary relation, and after 1805, when he was relieved of 
all ecclesiastical duties, he lived quietly in retirement 
until his death, Nov. 18, 1809. The bishop enjoyed the 
confidence and esteem of the Prussian Church, to which 
he rendered great service in 1829 by settling the contro- 
versy which then agitated it, because of the intended in- 
troduction of the king’s agenda for the communion ser- 
vice into the liturgy. “This ditlicnlt controversy was 
finally settled principally by an arrangement proposed by 
bishop Neander, according to which a new revision of 
the liturgy was to he made hv the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, with special reference to the most important objec- 
tions (1829). As this presented to the worshippers a 
choice of several forms, and paid respect to provincial 
usages, and as the rights of the Church were preserved 
and were duly honored by the government, it was ac- 
cepted without ditliculty. Accordingly, since 1830, the 
agenda has possessed the authority of law, and but one 


evangelical national Church has been known in Prussia 
(llase, Ch. Hist. p. 5G8). Bishop Neander wrote, Die 
erste merhwurdige deist erersche in uny des 19 Jahrh. 
(Dresden, 1804); published some of his Sermons (BerL 
1820,2 vols.); and edited with Bretschneidcr u. Gold- 
horn t lie Journal fur Prediyer, (J. 11. W.) 

Neander, Joachim, a German Heformed minis- 
ter, noted as the first and the best of the hymn-writers 
of the Reformed Church, and also as a participant in the 
Labadistic movement, was born at Bremen, probably 
about 1G50. lie studied theology in the high school 
of Bremen, where he became acquainted with and 
adopted the principles of Untereyk. In his early career 
as a student he was wild and careless, and much given 
to jesting about religious matters. Tims one day he 
and two of his comrades went into St. Martin’s Church, 
with the intention of making a jest of the service, but 
the sermon touched his conscience so deeply that he de- 
termined to visit the preacher in private, and from that 
time he began to lead a more circumspect life. His 
love of the chase, however, still clung to him; and on 
one occasion he followed his game on foot so far that 
night came on and he utterly lost his way among rocky 
and woody hills, where the climbing was difficult even 
in daylight. He wandered about for some time, and 
suddenly discovered that he was in a most dangerous 
position, and that one step forward would have thrown 
him over a precipice. A feeling of horror came over 
him that almost deprived him of the power of motion; 
and in this extremity lie prayed earnestly to God for 
help, vowing an entire devotion of himself to his ser- 
vice in the future. All at once Ncander’s courage re- 
turned; he felt as if a hand were leading him, anil, fol- 
lowing the path thus indicated, he at length reached 
his home in safety. From that day lie kept his vow, 
and a complete change took place in his mode of life. 
From Bremen Neander went to continue his studies for 
the ministry at Heidelberg; and upon the completion 
of his university course visited with classmates at Frank- 
fort-on-thc-Maiu, where he made the acquaintance of 
the Pietists who flourished there at that time under 
the leadership of the noted Spoiler, with whom Nean- 
der formed a warm friendship which lasted through life. 
In 1G74 Neander was made rector of the Latin school at 
Dnsseldorf, and he distinguished himself greatly by his 
success both as a teacher and a preacher. His zeal and 
his Labadistic tendencies, however, carried him too far, 
and in 1G76 he was dismissed from the school, as well as 
forbidden to preach until he should make reparation. 
As he refused to comply with the demand of the school 
authorities he was obliged to quit the town, and though 
his pupils loved him so dearly that he could have held 
his place by encouraging them to insubordinate meas- 
ures, he counselled submission and left the place. It 
was summer time, and, feeling himself utterly friendless, 
he wandered out to a deep and beautiful glen near 
Mettmann on the Rhine, and there he lived for some 
months in a cavern which is still known by t lie name 
of “ Xeander’s Cave.” It was during the period of this 
retreat that the greater part of his hymns were written. 
Finally, on Feb. 17, 1G77. be signed a confession of his 
errors, condemning the schism of the Lahadists, and 
all reunion held without the participation of the minis- 
ters and elders. He rose at once in popular favor, and 
shortly after his return to Bremen, in 1G79, was made 
third pastor of St. Martin's — the very church he had once 
entered in mockery; but he only preached there one 
year, and died ut Easter in lt»Sn. Ncander's hymns, 71 
in number, appeared for (lie first time in 1G79, under the 
title, A w. 12. Joachim Xeanders Glaub- u. Liebesiibuny , 
aufyemuntert durch einfiiltiyc liundeslieder u. Dankpsal- 
men, etc. Some of them were first introduced in the 
Darmstadt Hymn-hook in 1G98, and approved of after- 
wards in the synods of Julich, Cleve, and Berg in 1731, 
and of Mark in 1734. Some of them had been set to mu- 
sic composed by Neander himself. Ncander’s style in his 
I hvinus is unequal ; occasional harshness contrasts with 
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fine musical lines, but tliere is a glow, a sweetness, anil 
a depth about his hymns that have made many of 
them justly and lastingly popular among the German 
people. See Max Gdbel, 6 'eschichte d. christl. Lebens 
i. d. rheinisch-ivestphiilischen Kirche ; Kohlmann, Joa- 
chim Neander , s. Herkommen u. s. Geburtsjahr , in the 
Reform. Kirchenzeitung ( I 856) ; Reitz, Historie d. Wie- 
dergeborenen ; Winterfeld, Evangelischer Kirchengesang ; 
Koch, Gesch. des Kirchen-Liedes ; Winkworth, Chris- 
tian Singers of Germany, p. 284-288 ; Saunders, Evenings 
with the Sacred Poets, p. 1 12-115. (J. 11. W.) 

Neander, Johann August Wilhelm, uni- 
versally conceded to be by far the greatest of ecclesias- 
tical historians, and surnamed the father of modern 
Church history, was born in the university town of 
Gottingen, Germany, January 15, 1789, a time memor- 
able as introducing the fearful drama of the French Rev- 
olution, when the moral atmosphere was infected with 
deadly poisons, and black and thickening clouds were 
spread over the political and religious horizon. He was 
the son of a Jewish merchant, Mendel by name, who at 
one time had been prominent in commercial circles; but, 
reduced by reverses, was now travelling in little out-of- 
the-way country towns, selling such goods as could be 
easily carried about, and would find a ready market 
among the poorer classes. Mendel was honorably con- 
nected by blood-ties with some of the best of German 
Jewish families, among them the Mendelssohns. He 
was a pious Jew, and David, as the boy was named at 
circumcision, was carefully trained religiously and intel- 
lectually. At eight years of age he was admitted as 
student to the Johanneum Gymnasium at Hamburg, 
whither his parents had removed. At this place the 
Jewish boy enjoyed the friendship anil daily association 
of Varnhagen von Fuse, C'hamisso, the poet, Wilhelm 
Neumann, the composer, etc. Already the abstract, 
lofty, and pure genius of Neander was beginning to 
show itself. It is related that a bookseller in the town 
was struck with the frequent visits to liis shop of a 
bashful, ungainly boy, who used to steal in and seize 
upon some erudite volume that no one else would touch, 
and utterly lose himself for hours together in study. 
This was no other than our David Mendel. Plato and 
Plutarch were his favorite classics; and many a spare 
hour out of school not spent in that old book-stall was 
devoted to the study of these ancient masters of wisdom. 
The modern writers also engaged his attention ; and 
thoughtfully he perused several works on Christianity, 
among them that famous work of Schleiermacher enti- 
tled Discourses on Religion , which appeared in 1799, ad- 
dressed to the cultivated despisers of religion, and aim- 
ing to show the evils arising in society out of indiffer- 
ence to the Christian faith and the practices which it 
demands. The thoughtful Jewish boy was struck with 
the reasonable demands made of humanity by a self- 
sacrificing Saviour; was convinced that he who taught 
such ethics and demanded of his followers such a life 
was more than man. Long was the struggle between 
a faithful adherence to what his parents, especially his 
pious mother, had taught him ; but finally, convinced 
of his false position, no obstacles could hold him back, 
and in 1806 he publicly renounced Judaism, and was 
baptized, adopting, in allusion to the religious change 
which he hail experienced, the name of Neander (from 
the Greek riog dm)p, i. e. new man), and as his Christian 
or baptismal names those of his Christian teacher, Jo- 
hann Gurlitt, then principal of the Johanneum, and of 
his friends August Varnhagen and Wilhelm Neumann. 
Neander’s sisters and brothers, and later his mother also, 
followed his example. In the year of his admission 
into the Christian Church he went to Halle as a student 
of theology, devoting himself with wonderful ardor and 
success to his task. Neander’s favorite professor was 
he whose work had caused the Jew to embrace Christ as 
the Messiah, and Schleiermacher in turn greatly inter- 
ested himself in his convert and student. But much 
more intimate was Neander’s relation to Prof. Knapp, 


then the only Pietistic representative at Halle. The 
sudden defeat of the Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14, 1806, 
threw Halle open to the French invaders, and three 
days later the students of that high school were forced 
to quit it and seek elsewhere educational advantages. 
Neander went to Gottingen, and there he studied for 
three years under Planck, then in the zenith of his rep- 
utation as a Church historian; he next returned to Ham- 
burg, expecting to enter the ministry, but was prevented 
in this step by a call as lecturer to the University of 
Heidelberg, lie had been here only a short time when 
he was appointed extraordinary professor of theology, so 
great was his success as a lecturer. In 18 1 3 the then 
newly-established University of Berlin needed a pro- 
fessor of Church history. Neander had created consid- 
erable sensation by his monograph on Julian and his 
Times, and the well-informed king of Prussia selected 
Neander for the vacant chair. Schleiermacher, De 
Wette, and Marlieiheke were already engaged, and Ne- 
ander soon figured as prominently as any of his col- 
leagues. For the remainder of his life he was ardently 
at work for the advancement of Christianity and in the 
interests of the university. He especially enjoyed im- 
mense celebrity as a lecturer. Even Schleiermacher 
had a limited circle of auditors compared with the 
throngs who went to hear Neander. Students Hocked 
to him not only from all parts of Germany, but from the 
most distant Protestant countries. Many Roman Cath- 
olics, even, were among his auditors; and it is said that 
there is hardly a great preacher in Germany who is not 
more or less penetrated with his ideas. Perhaps no pro- 
fessor was ever so much loved by his students as Nean- 
der. He used to give the poorer ones tickets to his lect- 
ures, and to supply them with clothes and money. In 
1822-3 Mdhler, the distinguished Roman polemic, was 
one of Neander’s hearers ; and after paying a tribute to 
the different celebrated theologians of the university, 
he alludes in these highly eulogistic terms to the noted 
Church historian : “ Neander embraces everything, even 
to the most profound. What study of original author- 
ities, what judgment, what deep religiousness, what 
earnestness, what clearness and precision in the repre- 
sentation ; how living, how attractive is the picture of 
the times which Neander delineates ! In how masterly 
a manner does he know how to describe the men who 
were the ruling spirits of their times; with what un- 
deviating justice does he apportion praise or blame to 
each! . . . Neander’s prelections will be ever memorable 
to me ; they will have decided influence on my Church 
historical labors. His private life is pervaded by en- 
lightened piety ; it is simple as the conduct of a village 
schoolmaster; his character is lovable and unassuming 
in the highest degree ; he knows in Berlin no street but 
that which leads him to the university; he knows no 
persons but his professional colleagues; but Origen, Ter- 
tullian, Augustine, Chrysostom, St. Bernard, the letters 
of Boniface, and so on — he knows these profoundly, liis 
demeanor is, on account of its total want of polish, laugh- 
able, but no one laughs at him for it; unbounded is the 
reverence and love which his students, the respect which 
his colleagues, the regard which the government, show 
towards him” (Worner , Joh. A. Mahler, ein Lebensbild 
[Regensb. 1866], p. 72-74). 

Neander labored earnestly in many ways up to a few 
days of his death, and when the final earthly hour of 
work hail passed he calmly said to the sorrowing friends 
who gathered about him, “1 am weary; I will now go 
to sleep;” and, as they conducted him to his bed, the 
place of his last repose, he whispered, with a voice of 
mellowing affection, “Good -night, good -night.” He 
slumbered for four hours, and then gently and almost 
imperceptibly “breathed himself into the silent and 
cold sleep of death.” This occurred on July 14, 1850. 
In his death this good man was honored as in his life. 
The day of his obsequies was observed as a public holi- 
day in Berlin. A vast procession followed the remains 
to the grave, stretching the length of full two miles. 
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The hearse was surrounded by students hearing lighted 
candles ; in front of the body, Neander’s Bible and 
(ireek Testament were carried. The carriages of the 
king and princess of Prussia followed in the procession ; 
and at the grave a solemn choral was sung by a thou- 
sand voices, and a discourse was pronounced by his 
friend, the noted l>r. Krummacher. 

In iiis outward appearance Dr. Neander was a real 
curiosity, especially in the lecture-room. Dr. Schaff 
thus described him in his “Sketches of German Di- 
vines,” as foreign correspondent of the Mew York Evan- 
gelist : “ Think of a man of middle size, slender frame, 
homely, though a good-natured and benevolent face, 
dark and strongly Jewish complexion, deep-seated but 
sparkling eyes, overshadowed with an unusually strong, 
bushy pair of eyebrows, black hair flowing in uncombed 
profusion over the forehead, an old-fashioned coat, a 
white cravat carelessly tied — as often behind or on one 
side of the neck as in front — a shabby hat set aslant, 
jack-boots reaching above the knees; think of him 
either sitting at home, surrounded by books on the 
shelves, the table, the few chairs, and all over the floor, 
or walking Enter den Linden and in the Thicrgarten of 
Berlin, leaning on the arm of his sister llannchcn or a 
faithful student, his eves shut or looking half-way up to 
heaven, talking theology in the midst of the noise and 
fashion of the city, and presenting altogether a most 
singular contrast to the teeming life around him, stared 
at, smiled at, wondered at, yet respectfully greeted by 
all who knew him; or, finally, standing on the rostrum, 
playing with a couple of goose-quills which his aman- 
uensis had always to provide, constantly crossing and 
recrossing his feet, bent forward, frequently sinking his 
head to discharge a morbid llow of spittle, and then 
again suddenly throwing it on high, especially when 
roused to polemic zeal against pantheism and dead for- 
malism, at times fairly threatening to overturn the 
desk, and yet all the while pouring forth with the 
greatest earnestness and enthusiasm, without any other 
help than that of some illegible notes, an uninterrupted 
flow of learning and thought from the deep and pure 
fountain of the inner life, and thus, with all the oddity 
of the outside, at once commanding the veneration and 
confidence of every hearer: and you have a picture of 
Neander, the most original phenomenon in the literary 
world of this 19th century” (reprinted in his Germany — 
its Universities, Theology, and Religion, p. 2G9, 270), 
Neander was never married, and belonged to those 
exceptions where celibacy is a necessity and duty, and 
a means of greater usefulness in the kingdom of God. 
A congenial sister kept house for Neander, and attended 
to his wants with the most tender care. The childlike 
intercourse of this original couple had something very 
touching, lie was almost as helpless as a child in 
matters of dress, and the story runs that he once started 
off for the lecture-room in his morning-gown and sans 
culottes, but was happily overtaken by the watchful 
sister; also, that once, in trying a new pair of panta- 
loons, he kept on the old ones, drew the left half over 
the right leg, and cat the other off with a pair of scissors 
as superfluous ! Si non e vero, e ben trorato. 1 i is cloth- 
ing was of the most simple sort, and hardly lit for a 
gentleman. 1 1 is moderation in eating and drinking re- 
minded one of the self-denial of old ascetics, like St. 
Anthony of Egypt, who ate only once every three days, 
and then felt ashamed, as an immortal spirit, to be in 
need of earthly food. Vet Neander was extremely hospi- 
table, and invited his friends often to dinner, and while 
they were enjoying the provisions of the table lie talked 
to them theology and religion, or branched out occa- 
sionally into harmless humor ami the more trilling top- 
ics of the day, as far as they came to his notice. 1 1 is 
heart was open to friendship, and his faithful memory 
seldom forgot one who once had made an impression 
upon him, though he were only a transient visitor. 
Every stranger with proper recommendations was cor- 
dially welcome in his study at the fixed hour of conver- 


sation (between five and seven in the evening), or at his 
table, and he showed himself as obliging as could possi- 
bly be expected from a man so unpractical and helpless 
as Neander. Generally he plunged at once into the 
deepest theological discussions, opening his mind most 
freely with little prudential regard to men or circum- 
stances. So he shocked many a Puritan and Presbyte- 
rian by inviting them to dinner on Sunday, but always 
won their esteem and love by the ensemble of his the- 
ology and character. lie spoke English fluently, al- 
though not quite correctly. The students he gathered 
around him one evening every week to a social tea and 
familiar conversation. There he gave free vent to all 
that agitated his mind, and rejoiced or troubled his 
heart, concerning the state of the Church and the move- 
ments of theological science. 

As a man and a Christian, Dr. Neander was univer- 
sally esteemed. Indeed his character, religiously con- 
sidered, is of so noble a Christian type that it calls for 
special notice. Ardently and profoundly devotional, 
sympathetic, cheerful, profusely benevolent, and with- 
out a shadow of selfishness resting on bis soul, be in- 
spired universal reverence, and was himself, by the 
mild and attractive sanctity of his life, as powerful an 
argument on behalf of Christianity as his writings. 
The childlike simplicity of bis character was beautiful. 
Everything like vanity and pretence was as foreign to 
him as if he dwelt on a different planet. A recent Ger- 
man writer calls him a “Protestant monk or saint, 
whose world was the cloister of the inner man, out of 
which he worked and taught for the good of the Church.” 
We do not wonder when it is said that Neander’s salu- 
tary influence on the religious sentiments and state of 
Germany are far above that of any other man in this 
century, lie was one of the chief promoters of the 
changes introduced into the Protestant establishment 
of Prussia, and of the compromise of the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic confessions, lie is also believed to have 
contributed more than any other single individual to 
the overthrow, on the one side, of that anti-historical 
rationalism, and, on the other, of that dead Lutheran 
formalism, from both of which the religious life of tier- 
many had so long suffered. II is influence was so great 
as to lead very many of the young men of the father- 
land to embrace the vital doctrines of Christianity, for 
his own theological views were more positive and evan- 
gelical than those entertained by any of his colleagues, 
lie shared with the most orthodox of them the opinion 
that religion is based upon feeling. The Christian “con- 
sciousness" was the sum of his theology. “ By this term,” 
said he, “is designated the power of the Christian faith 
in the subjective life of the single individual, in the 
congregation, and in the Church generally; a power 
independent and ruling according to its own law— that 
which, according to the word of our Lord, mu»t first 
form the leaven of every other historical development 
of mankind.” Neander’s motto, “Pectus est, quod the- 
ologum facit,” unfolds his whole theological system and 
life career. The Germans call his creed “ Pectoralism,” 
in view of the inner basis of his faith. With him, re- 
ligion amounts to nothing without Christ. Nor must 
Christ be the mere subject of study; the soul and its 
manifold affections must embrace him. The barren- 
ness of Judaism is done away in him, and the emptiness 
of rationalistic criticism is successfully met by the ful- 
ness found in Christianity. Sin is not merely hurtful 
and prejudicial, but it induces guilt and danger. It can 
be pardoned only through the death ami mediation of 
Christ. The illustrations of devout service to be found 
in the history of the Church should serve as examples 
for succeeding times. Neander therefore spent much 
of the careful labor of his life in portraying prominent 
characters; for it was his opinion that individuals some- 
times combine the features of their times, the virtues or 
the vices prevalent; and that if these individualities be 
clearly defined the Church is furnished with valuable les- 
sons for centuries. The work which he published when 
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but twenty-two years of age, Julian the A postate (Leips. 
1812; trails], by G. V. Cox, N. Y. 1850, 12rao), was the 
beginning of a series oY similar monographs designed to 
show the importance of the individual in history, and 
to point out great crises in the religious life of man. 
He subsequently produced Ht. Bernard (Berl. 1813): — 
Gnosticism (1818):— £/. Chrysostom (1821, 2 vols.):— 
Denkwii rdiykeiten aus der Gesch. des Christcnthums und 
des yeist lichen Lebens (1822,3 vols.; 3d ed. 1845-46); in 
an English dress, entitled The History of the Christian 
Religion and Church during the first Three Centuries , 
transl. by Henry John Rose (2d ed. Loud. 1842, 2 vols. 
8vo) : — Tertullian (182 6): — Geschichte der Pfianzung 
und Leitung der Kirche durch die A posted (Ilamb. 1832- 
33, 2 vols.; 4th ed. 1847; History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church by the Apostles, transl. 
from the German by J. E. Byland [Lond. 1851, 2 vols. 
sm. 8vo]) : — Das Leben Jesu Christi in seinem geschichtli- 
chen Zusammenhange, written as a reply to Strauss's work 
(Ilamb. 1837 ; 5th ed. 1853; The Life of Jesus Christ in 
its h istorical Connection and historical Development, transl. 
from the 4th German ed. by John M‘Clintock, D.D., 
LL.l)., and Charles E. Blumenthal [N. Y. 1848, 8vo]): 
— Wissenschaftliche Abhundlunyen, published by Jacobi 
(Berl. 1851): — Geschichte der Christlichen Dogmen, also 
published by Jacobi (1856); in English entitled Lect- 
ures on the History of Christian Dogmas (Lond. 1857, 2 
vols. 12mo). To these mav be added a few practical 
commentaries and essays. By far the most important 
of these works is his Life of Christ, which has a polemic 
aim against Strauss. This is, however, only a small 
part of its merits ; and but for the notes an ordinary 
reader would not detect any such specific tendency. It 
unfolds the life of the Saviour from the record with 
great clearness and skill; it invests the outlines thus 
obtained with the fresh colors of life, without resorting 
to forced constructions and vain imaginings; and, above 
all, it seeks, with childlike humility and reverence, to 
learn and exhibit the mind of the Spirit. The charac- 
teristic of spirituality, strongly stamped upon all the 
works of this great writer, is especially prominent here. 
None, we think, can read the book without becoming 
not merely acquainted with the facts of the life of 
Christ, but more anxious than ever to drink in its spirit. 
Nor let us forget, in our judgment of what may ap- 
pear to us even grave errors of opinion in the book, that 
its author has fought for every step of ground that has 
been gained of late years by spiritual religion in Ger- 
many; and while we lament the “dimness” which this 
great man confesses with such Christianlike humility, 
let us acknowledge the grandeur of his idea of the king- 
dom of God, and the earnestness of his devotion to it. 
His starting-point and many of his paths are different 
from ours; it must therefore gladden one’s heart, and 
may perhaps confirm one’s faith, to see that Neander 
reaches, after all, the general results of evangelical the- 
ology. 

Neander’s greatest literary treasure to the world has 
proved to be, however, his Allgerneine Geschichte der 
christlichen Religion und Kirche (Ilamb. 1825-52 ; 3d ed. 
1851-56, 6 vols. 8vo), which treats of the history of the 
Church from the apostolic age to the Council of Basle 
in 1430. It is accessible to English readers in the ex- 
cellent translation of Prof. Joseph Torrev, under the title 
of General History of the Christian Religion and Church 
(from the second and improved edition [Boston, 1847, 
5 vols. 8vo] ; and reprinted at Edinburgh and London). 
Neander sets out in this work with the idea that Chris- 
tianity is a life-giving spirit, awakened in the mind by 
the influence of divine truth on the heart ; that it recog- 
nises no distinction of spiritual authority among men, no 
priesthood, properly so called, no holy days, and no or- 
dinances in the technical sense of the word; although 
it naturally assumes forms accommodated to the circum- 
stances of the times, and adapts itself to every stage in 
human culture. This Christianity is a leaven that takes 
bold of whatsoever is divine in man, quickening it, 


struggling with the contrary elements — with Judaism, 
with heathenism, with all the worldly and sinful pro- 
pensities of the soul — gradually modifying or overcom- 
ing them, and destined eventually to ferment the whole 
mind of our race. The history of its workings, devel- 
opments, and manifestations in these respects is the 
history of the Christian religion and Church. He ex- 
hibits extraordinary talent in bringing out, in a ge- 
neric way, the hidden life of Christianity, and repre- 
senting it as a leavenlike power that pervades and sanc- 
tifies society from within. He thus restores the -re- 
ligious and practical element to its due prominence in 
opposition to the coldly intellectual and critical method 
of rationalistic historians ; yet without thereby wrong- 
ing in the least the claims of science, or running into 
narrow sectarian extremes, like the pietistic Arnold. 
Says Ur. Hurst: “The various influences hitherto em- 
ployed against rationalism had proceeded as far towards 
its extinction as it was possible for them to go. Philos- 
ophy and doctrinal theology had spent their efforts. 
The history of the Church having always been treated 
mechanically, it was now necessary that the continued 
presence and agency of Christ with his people should 
be carefully portrayed. The progress of the Church 
! needed to be represented as more than growth from 
natural causes, such as the force of civilization and edu- 
cation. It was necessary to show that a high superin- 
tending Wisdom is directing its path, overcoming its 
difficulties, and leading it through persecution and 
blood to ultimate triumph. Neander rendered this im- 
portant service. He directed the vision of the theolo- 
gian to a new field, and became the father of the best 
Church historians of the nineteenth century” {Hist, of 
Rationalism, p. 252, 253). Neander no doubt sometimes 
went too far in his liberality; and by trying to do full 
justice even to heretics and sectarians, he was in danger 
sometimes — like Arnold and Milner, although of course 
in a far less degree — of doing injustice to the champions 
of orthodoxy and the Church. The cry is therefore, on 
the part especially of Churchmen, who would claim for 
the objectivity of the Church a like import with the ob- 
jectivity of the Gospel, that there is in Neander a want 
of the proper appreciation of the objective, realistic ele- 
ment in Church history. Now it is true that Neander 
is more the historian of the invisible kingdom of Christ 
in the hearts of its individual members than of the 
visible Church in its great conflict and contact with a 
wicked world. Yet one need but turn to Neander’s 
pages for a delineation of ecclesiasticism in the Mid- 
dle Ages — the time when objectiveness was most vigor- 
ous in the Church— to be convinced that Neander well 
understood how to value this quality, when it was the 
natural form of the growth of the Christian life. The 
interna] and most personal were certainly of more im- 
portance to him than anything else. Says Jacobi, Nean- 
der’s pupil and devoted follower : “ When the predomi- 
nant Christian power was connected with the objective 
forms of the Church, as in the time of Abelard, he regard- 
ed their ascendency as warranted, without justifying the 
contemporary suppression of the germs of truth, and the 
reprehensible means which were employed in particular 
cases. And is it not confirmed by the experience of all 
ages that there is no fault to which the traditionary 
Church party is more prone than suspicion of every de- 
viation, and suppression of even such dissent as is legiti- 
mate? If in modern times individualism has increased 
to a bewildering excess, has it not been one principal 
reason why the rights of individuals to form their own 
views of the gospel were not acknowledged as they de- 
served, either in the Middle Ages or in the later decen- 
nia of the Reformation— to say nothing of the most 
flourishing period of Protestant orthodoxy? Would 
Dr. Kurtz be willing to defend the manner in which 
Wickliffe, Huss, and John Arndt were treated in the 
name of orthodoxy ; and how, according to his notions, 
would Luther have been justified in setting himself 
against the objectivity of the Church, unless, with 
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Neamlcr and Luther himself, he holds higher still the j 
objectivity of the Gospel ? It was not Xcaiulcr’s wish 
to set aside the objectivity of the Church, or to subordi- 
nate it to the individual, but to contract its sphere, in | 
order to give the latter liberty of action, and that the 
pious members of the Church might testify of the Cos- 
pel against the Church. But it is not easy to perceive 
what is to be gained by the maintenance of the objec- 
tivity of the Church, especially in the department of 
historical study, if not a word is to be said lor the other 
factor of [ ( hristiau] life. . . . We know not why it should 
be a matter of reproach to Xeaiuler that he more or 
less contrasts what belongs to Christianity generally, 
with that which merely belongs to the Church. Is 
there an ecclesiastical communion which dare maintain 
that its system, taken as a whole, is in every particular 
a pure expression of the Gospel ? Is it, therefore, a fact 
that these two — the Christian and the ecclesiastical — 
are everywhere striving at a reconcilement not yet 
completed, and therefore must be regarded more or less 
in contrast, relatively, and according to the stage of the 
Church's development?” (Preface to Lectures on Dog- 
ma by Xeaiuler, i, 9, 10). It must be confessed, too, that 
Xeauder’s theology in many respects falls short of the 
proper standard of orthodoxy. lie did not admit the 
binding authority of the symbolical books. Ilis views 
on inspiration, on the sanctification of the Lord’s day, 
and even on the Trinity, are somewhat loose and lat- 
itiidinariaii. His best disciples in this respect have 
gone beyond his position and become more ehurchly. 
But then it must be considered, 1st, that he rose in an 
age of universal rationalism, and was one of the earliest 
pioneers of evangelical faith and theology in Germany; 
2d, that this very liberalism and, if we choose to call it, 
latitudiuarianism, served as a bridge for many who could 
not otherwise have been rescued from the bonds of 
scepticism; 3d, that these defects did not weaken his 
general conviction of the divine character of Christian- 
ity, nor affect his unfeigned, deep-rooted piety. Many 
of his pupils and followers may surpass him in ortho- 
doxy, but few can be found in any age in whom doc- 
trine was to the same extent life and power, in whom 
theoretic conviction had so fully passed over into tlesli 
and blood, in whom the love of Christ and man glowed 
with so warm and pure a flame, as in the truly great 
and good Xeaiuler. Any defects, if Xeander’s work can 
really be said to have defects, cannot blind any one to 
their real excellences and immortal merits. He is em- 
phatically the evangelical regenerator of this branch of 
theology, and has made it a running commentary on 
Christ’s previous promise to be with his people to the 
end of the world, and even with two or three of his 
humblest disciples where they are assembled in his 
name. Thus Church history becomes to the intelligent 
reader a book of devotion as well as useful and interest- 
ing information, or to use Xeander’s own words in the 
preface to the first volume of his large work, “a living 
witness for the divine power of Christianity, a school of 
Christian experience, a voice of edification, instruction, 
and warning, sounding through all ages for all who will 
hear.” He everywhere follows the footsteps of the 
Saviour in his march through the various ages of the 
Church, and kisses them reverently wherever he finds 
them. He traces them in the writings of an Origen 
and a Tcrtulliau, a Chrysostom and an Augustine, a Ber- 
nard and a Thomas Aquinas, a Luther and a Mclancthon, 
a Calvin and a Tendon. Christ was to him the divine 
harmony of all the discords of confessions and sects, or as 
lie liked to repeat after Pascal, “ Eli Jesus Christ toutes 
les contradictions sont accordees.” 

Xeaiuler, it must be conceded, is not a model as a 
writer of Church history. His style is too monotonous 
and diffuse, without any picturesque alteration of light 
and shade, flowing like a quiet stream over an unbroken 
plain. Yet did he so enrich the department of Church 
history with material contributions gained by a thorough 
mastery, independent investigation, and scrupulously 


conscientious use of the sources, and present a so much 
more methodical treatment of the subject as to gain for 
himself the approval of all, and he has come to be univer- 
sally acknowledged the father of modern Church history, 
marking by his efforts in this field of sacred learning an 
epoch as clearly as Flacius (q. v.) did in the 10th, 
Arnold (q. v.) in the 17th, or Moslieim in the 18th cen- 
tury. l, In spite of all faults,” says Sehaff, “Xeaiuler 
still remains, on the whole, beyond doubt the greatest 
Church historian thus far of the 19th century. Great, 
too, especially in this, that he never suffered his renown 
to obscure at all his sense of the sinfulness and weak- 
ness of every human work in this world. With all his 
comprehensive knowledge, he justly regarded himself 
as, among many others, merely a forerunner of a new 
creative epoch of ever-voung Christianity; and towards 
that time he gladly stretched his vision, with the pro- 
phetic gaze of faith and hope, from amid the errors and 
confusion around him. 4 We stand,’ says he, 4 on the line 
between an old and a new, about to be called into being 
by the ever-fresh energy of the Gospel. For the fourth 
time an epoch in the life of our race is in preparation 
bv means of Christianity. We, therefore, can furnish, 
in even,- respect, but pioneer irork for the period of the 
new creation, when life and science shall be regenerated, 
and the wonderful works of God proclaimed with new 
tongues of lire’ ( Leben Jesu, 1st ed. p. ix sq.)” (Hist. 
Apostol. Ch. p. 10G). A complete edition of Xeauder’s 
writings has been brought out in recent years (Gotha, 
18G2-GG, 13 vols. 8vo); and his name will go down to 
future generations as the philanthropic founder of a 
home for little wanderers called the “Xeaiuler Hans.” 
An American institution of learning, the Bochester 
Theological Seminary, prides itself on the possession 
of his library. See Farrell, Memorial of A. Meander 
(1851); Krabbe, A ngust Meander, ein Bcitrag z. (lessen 
Karakteristik (llamb. 1852); Kling, Dr. .1 ugust Me- 
ander, ein Jicitrag z. d. J.ebensbilde , in “Stud. u. Krit.” 
of 1851; Zum Gedachtniss August Meander's (Berlin, 
1850); Meuer Mekrolog </. Jkutschen (1850. p. 425); 
Hagenbach, Meanders Yerdienste vm d. Kirchenge- 
sehichte, in the 44 Stud. u. Kric.” of 1851 ; Ilnur, d. Epo- 
chen d. Kirefdich. Geschichte ; Sehaff. Recollections of 
Meander, in “Mercersburg Review,” Jan. 1851 ; and in 
Kirchenfreund (1851), 283 sq. ; and Hist. A post. G/i. p. 
95-107 ; rhlhorn, d. eiltere Kirchengeseh. in ihren neueren 
Jhirstellungev, etc.; Saintes, nationalism, p. 205 sq. ; 
Bib. jS lacra, April, 1851, art. vii; Jan. 1850, p. 77 sq. ; 
Schwarz, Meueste Deutsche Theologie (Liips. 18041, ch. 
i; Kahilis, Hist. German J'rotestantism. p. 272 sq.; 1 lurst, 
Hist, of nationalism, p. 249 sq. ; Farrar, Grit. Hist. Free 
Thought, p. 251 sq. ; Brit. Qu. Her. Xov. 1850; Oct. 
1808 ; Brit, and For. Fr. Her. July, 1808, p. 001 sq. ; 
Mew- Englander, 1805; Ch. Remembrancer, 1802. p. 39; 
Meth. (In. Her. April, 1848, p. 248; 1847, p. 308; Jan. 
1851, p. 143, 181 ; July. 1852, p. 485; Jan. 1853. p. 102; 
1857, p. 203; April, 18G5, p. 4G9; Morth Brit. Rer. Feb. 
1851. (J.H.W.) 

Neap'olis (Nf«7ro\tc, Mew City , a frequent name 
in Gneco-Romau times, like Meirtoirn with us; sec be- 
low), the place in Xorthcrn Greece where 1‘aul and his 
associates first landed in Europe (Acts xvi, 111; where, 
no doubt, he landed also on his second visit to Macedonia 
(Acts xx, 1). and whence certainly he embarked on his 
last journey through that province to Troas and Jerusa- 
lem (Acts xx. G). Philippi being an inland town, Xcap- 
olis was evidently the port; and hence it is accounted 
for that Luke leaves the verb which describes the voy- 
age from Troas to Xeapolis (irSiduojuiaagu') to de- 
scribe the continuance of the journey from Xeapolis to 
l’hilippi. The distance from Bhilippi was ten miles 
(Strab. vii, 330; Appian, Bel. Cir. iv, tttfi; Ptolemy, iii, 
13,9; Pliny, iv, 11 ). It was probably the same place with 
Datum (Auroe), famous for its gold mines (Herod, ix, 
75; comp. Boekh’s Bub. Econ. Athens, p. 8, 228 1 . The 
town of Xeapolis was within the hounds of the province 
of Thrace (Pliny, M. H. iv, 18); hut the emperor Yes- 
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pasian attached it to Macedonia (Suetonius, Vesp. 8); 
and licuce, while Pliny locates it in Thrace, Ptolemy 
(iii, 13) and Strabo (vii, 330) assign it to Macedonia. 
During the great battle of Philippi the fleet of Brutus 
and Cassius lay in the bay of Neapolis (Appian, Bel. 
Civ. iv, 106), which Appian states was nine miles dis- 
tant from their camp at Philippi. Neapolis, therefore, 
like the present Kavalla , which occupies this position, 
was oil a high rocky promontory jutting out into the 
iEgean. The harbor, a mile anti a half wide at the 
entrance and half a mile broad, lies on the ivest side. 
The indifferent roadstead on the east should not be 
called a harbor. Symbolum, 1670 feet high, with a de- 
file which leads into the plain of Philippi, conies down 
near to the coast a little to the west of the town. In 
winter the sun sinks behind Mount Athos in the south- 
west as early as four o’clock P.M. The land along the 
eastern shore is low, and otherwise unmarked by any 
peculiarit} r . The island of Thasos bears a little to the 
S.E., twelve or fifteen miles distant. Plane-trees just 
beyond the walls, not less than four or five hundred 
years old, cast their shadow over the road which Paul 
followed on his way to Philippi. The shore of the 
mainland in this part is low, but the mountains rise to 
a considerable height behind. To the west of the chan- 
nel, which separates it from Thasos, the coast recedes 
and forms a bay, within which, on a promontory with 
a port at each side, the town was situated (Conybeare 
and Howson, Life and Ep. of St. Paul, i, 308). Prom 
the time that Paul visited this place Christianity has, 
to a greater or less extent, existed in it. In the 6th 
and 7th centuries it was a bishop’s see, but it is now 
represented by a small seaport (Leake, Northern Greece, 
iii, 180). It has a population of five or six thousand, 
nine tenths of whom are Mussulmans, and the rest 
Greeks. For fuller or supplementary information, see 
Smith, Did. of Class. Ceog. ii, 411; comp. Philippi. 
The following arguments on the identity of the place 
are taken from Smith's Did. of the Bible , s. v. : 

Cousinery ( Voyage dans la Macedoine) aud Tafel (De Via 
M iii tar i Romanorum Eynatia, etc.) maintain, against the 
common opinion, that Luke’s Neapolis was not at Kaval- 
]a, the inhabited town of that name, but at a deserted 
harbor ten or twelve miles farther west, known as Eski, 
or Old Kavalla. Most of those who contend for the other 
identification assume the point without much discussion, 
and the subject demands still the attention of the Biblical 
geographer. It may be well, therefore, to mention with 
some fulness the reasons which support the claim of Ka- 
valla to be regarded as the ancient Neapolis, in opposi- 
tion to those winch are urged in favor of the other harbor. 

First, the Roman and Greek ruins at Kavalla prove 
that a port existed there in ancient times. Neapolis, 
wherever it was, formed the point of contact between 
Northern Greece and Asia Minor at a period of great 
commercial activity, and would be expected to have left 
vestiges of its former importance. The antiquities found 
still at Kavalla fulfil entirely that presumption. One of 
these is a massive aqueduct, which brings water into the 
town from a distance of ten or twelve miles north of Ka- 
valla, along the slopes of Symbolum. It is built on two 
tiers of arches, a hundred feet long and eighty feet high, 
and is carried over the narrow valley between the prom- 
ontory and the mainland. The upper part of the work is 
modern, but the substructions are evidently Roman, as is 
seen from the composite character of the material, the ce- 
ment, aud the style of the masonry. Just out of the west- 
ern gate are two marble sarcophagi, used as watering- 
troughs, with Latin inscriptions, of the age of the emperor 
Claudius. Columns with chaplets of elegant Ionic work- 
manship, blocks of marble, fragments of hewn stone, evi- 
dently antique, are numerous both in the town and the 
suburbs. On some of these are inscriptions, mostly in 
Latin, but one at least in Greek. In digging for the foun- 
dation of new houses the walls of ancient ones are often 
brought to light, and sometimes tablets with sculptured 
figures, which would be deemed curious at Athens or Cor- 
inth. For fuller details, see Bibliotheca Sacra, Get. I860. 
On the contrary, no ruins have been found at Eski Kavalla, 
or Paleopoli, as it is also called, which can be pronounced 
unmistakably ancient. No remains of walls, no inscrip- 
tions, and no indications of any thoronghfare leading 
thence to Philippi, are reported to exist there. Consi- 
nory, it is true, speaks of certain ruins at the place which 
he deems worthy of notice; but, according to the testi- 
mony of others, these mills are altogether inconsiderable, 
and, which is still more decisive, are modern in their char- 
acter. Cousinery himself, iu fact, corroborates this, when 


he says that on the isthmus which binds the peninsnla to 
the mainland, “on trouve les ruines de Pancienne Nenpo- 
lis ou celles d’tin chateau reconstruit dans le moyen age.” 
It appears that a mediaeval or Venetian fortress existed 
there; but, as far as is yet ascertained, nothing else has 
been discovered which points to an earlier period. Col- 
onel Leake did not visit either this Kavalla or the other, 
and his assertion that there are “the ruins of a Greek 
city” there (which he supposes, however, to have been 
Galepsus, and not Neapolis) appears to rest ou Cotisi- 
nery’s statement. But, as involving this claim of Eski 
Kavalla in still greater doubt, it may be added that the 
situation of Galepsus itself is quite uncertain. Dr. Ar- 
nold (note on Thucyd. iv, 107) places it near the mouth 
of the Strymou, and hence much farther west than Leake 
supposes. According to Cousinery, Galepsus is to be 
sought at Kavalla. 

Secondly, the advantages of the position render Kaval- 
la the probable site of Neapolis. It is the first convenient 
harbor south of the Hellespont, on coming from the east. 
Thasos serves as a natural landmark. Tafel says, indeed, 
that Kavalla has no port, or one next to none; but that 
is incorrect. The fact that the place is now the seat of 
an active commerce proves the contrary. It lies open 
somewhat to the south and south-west, but is otherwise 
well sheltered. There is no danger in going into the har- 
bor. Even a rock which lies off the point of the town 
has twelve fathoms alongside of it. The bottom affords 
good anchorage; and although the bay may not be so 
large as that of Eski Kavalla, it is ample for the accom- 
modation of any number of vessels which the course of 
trade or travel between Asia Minor and Northern Greece 
would be likely to bring together there at any one time. 

Thirdly, the facility of intercourse between this port 
and Phiiippi shows that Kavalla and Neapolis must be 
the same. The distance is ten miles, and hence not great- 
er than Corinth was from Cenchrere and Ostia from Rome. 
Both places are in sight at once from the top of Symbolum. 
The distance between Philippi and Eski Kavalla must be 
nearly twice as srreat. Nature itself has opened a passage 
from the one place to the other. The mountains which 
guard the plain of Philippi on the coast-side fall apart 
just behind Kavalla, and render the construction of a 
road there entirely easy. No such defile exists at any 
other point in this line of formidable hills. It is im- 
possible to view the configuration of the country from the 
sea and uot feel at once that the only natural place for 
crossing into the interior is this break-down iu the vicin- 
ity of Kavalla. 

Fourthly, the notices of the ancient writers lead ns to 
adopt the same view. Thns Dio Cassius says (Hist. Rom. 
xlvii, 35) that Neapolis was opposite Thasos (saV dnini- 
pa r edtrov), and that is the situation of Kavalla. It would 
be much less correct, if correct at all, to say that the other 
Kavalla was so situated, since no part of the island ex- 
tends so far to the west. Appian says (Bell. Civ. iv, 100) 
that the camp of the Republicans near the Gangas, the 
river (noTaiJ.di) at Philippi, was nine Roman miles from 
their triremes at Neapolis (it was considerably farther to 
the other place), and that Thasos was twelve Roman 
miles from their naval station (so we should understand 
the text) ; the latter distance appropriate again to Ka- 
valla, but not to the harbor farther west. 

Finally, the ancient Itineraries support entirely the 
identification iu question. Both the Antonine aud the 
Jerusalem Itineraries show that the Egnatian Way passed 
through Philippi. They mention Philippi and Neapolis 
as next to each other in the order of succession; and 
since the line of travel which these Itineraries sketch 
was the one which led from the west to Byzantium, or 
Constantinople, it is reasonable to suppose that the road, 
after leaving Philippi, would pursue the most convenient 
and direct course to the east which the nature of the 
conntry allows. If the road, therefore, was constructed 
on this obvious principle, it would follow the track of 
the present Turkish road, and the next station, conse- 
quently, would be Neapolis, or Kavalla, on the coast, at 
the termination of the only natural defile across the in- 
tervening mountains. The distance, as has been said, is 
about ten miles. The Jerusalem Itinerary gives the dis- 
tance between Philippi as ten Roman miles, and the An- 
tonine Itinerary as twelve miles. The difference in the 
latter case is unimportant, and not greater than iu some 
other instances where the places in the two Itineraries 
are unquestionably the same. It must be several miles 
farther than this from Philippi to Old Kavalla, aud hence 
the Neapolis of the Itineraries could not be at that point. 
The theory of Tafel is that Akontisma, or Ilerkontroma 
(the same place, without doubt), which the Itineraries 
mention next to Neapolis, was at the present Kavalla, 
and Neapolis at Leuter, or Eski Kavalla. This theory, it 
is true, arranges the places in the order of the Itineraries; 
but, as Leake objects, there would be a needless detour 
of nearly twenty' miles, and that through a region much 
more difficult than the direct way. The more accredited 
view is that Akontisma was beyond Kavalla, farther east. 

The name Neapolis likewise occurs as that of two 
cities in Palestine. 

a. In the form Xablus, it has survived as the name 
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given during the Itoman age to the ancient city of 
Skeehent. The change appears to have taken place 
during the reign of Vespasian, as upon the coins of that 
reign we lirst find the inscription, “ Flavin Xeapolis 
the former title taken from Flavius Vespasian (Kckliel, 
Docir. Xu minor, iii, 433). Josephus generally calls the 
city Sichcm; but he has Neapolis in War , iv, 8, 1 ; and 
the words of Kpiplianius afford sufficient proof of the 
identity of Sicliem and Neapolis, Ei> Niv/poic, toot 
ianv, tv t>) vvvi StmruXtt ( Adv . J/ar. iii, 1055; see 
Boland. J’alcest. p. 1004). For a description and history 
of this city, see Shechem. 

h. Neapolis was also the name of an ancient episco- 
pal city of Arabia, whose bishops were present at the 
councils of Chalcedon and Constantinople. Porter dis- 
covered an inscription at the ruined town of Suleim , at 
the western base of Jcbel Ilauran, near the ancient 
Kcnath, which shows that Suleim is the episcopal Xe- 
apolis (Porter’s Damascus, ii, *5; Poland, Palcest. p. 
217 ; S. Paulo, Geogr. Sac . p. 29G). 

Neari'ah (lleb. Xearyah', servant of Jeho- 

vah ; Sept. N (Miacia t v. r. N aapia and Siapia; Vulg. 
Xaariah), the name of two men. 

1. The second named of the four sons of Ishi, captains 
of the 500 Simoouitcs who in the reign of llczekiah 
drove the Amalekitcs from Mount Seir, and settled there 
(l Chron. iv, 41-43). B.C. cir. 715. 

2. The fourth named of the six sons of Shemaiah; 
father of Elioenai, llczekiah, and Azrikam, a descend- 
ant of David (1 Chron. iii, 22, 23). B.C. cir. 350. lie 
is apparently identical with Nag«;k (q. v.) in the gene- 
alogy (q. v.) of Christ (Luke iii, 25). 

Ne'bai (Heb. Xeybay ', "C":. fruitful ; text 
Xobay' ; Sept. Nw/3at v. r. Bwrnt; Vulg. Xebut), one 
of the chief of the people who sealed the covenant with 
Nehcmiah (Nell. x,‘19). P>.C. cir. 410. 

Uebai'oth (lleb. Xcbayotk', Gen. xxviii, 

9; xxxvi, 3; 1 Chron. i, 29; elsewhere defectively 
P"2, heights; Sept. No/3aV<53, but in Gen. xxv. 13 
v. r. SafianoC ; in xxviii, 9 v. r. Nn/3ew3; in Isa. xi, 7 
v. r. ’SavaraToi ; Vulg. Xabajoth ; A. V. “Nebaiotli” in 
1 Chron. i, 29; Isa. lx, 7 ; elsewhere “ Nebajoth”), the 
name of a man and of a people after him. 

1. The first-born son oflshmacl (Gen. xxv, 13; 1 

Chron. i, 29), and the prince or sheik rendered bv 

Jerome <pii\ap\o^) of one of the twelve Ishmaelitish 
tribes, which, as well as the territory they occupied, 
continued to bear his name in after-times (Gen. xxxv, 
1 (i ; comp. ch. xvii, 20). li.C. cir. 2000. One of Esau’s 
wives, Mahalath, otherwise called Bashcmath, is ex- 
pressly designated as “the sister of Nebaiotli” (Gen. 
xxviii. 9; xxxvi, 3) ; and by a singular coincidence the 
land of Esau, or Edom, was ultimately possessed by the 
posterity of Nebaiotli. See below. See Nebajoth. 

2. A tribe of ishmaelites, descendants of the above, 
who, in common with the other Ishmaelites, first settled 
in the wilderness “ before” (i. e. to the east of) the other 
descendants of Abraham; i.e. in the great desert lying 
to the east and south-east of Palestine (Gen. xxv, 18; 
xxi. 21; xvi, 12; and see Arabia). In Gen. xxv, 1G 
the English Version speaks of the Ishmaelitish “towns 
and castles,” but the former word in the original sig- 
nifies “a movable village of tents” (the horde of tiie 
Tartars), and the latter seems to denote Adds for cattle 
and sheep. Both expressions thus point to a nomadic 
life, which the tribe of Nebaiotli seem to have followed 
for ages afterwards, inasmuch as in the days of Isaiah 
the “rams of Nebaiotli” are mentioned (Isa. lx, 7) as 
gifts which the Bedouin, or “Men of the Desert,” would 
consecrate to the service of Jehovah. The territory at 
first occupied by Nebaiotli appears to have 1)000 on the 
south-east of Palestine, in and around the mountains of 
Edom. There Esau met and became allied with them. 
As their numbers and their flocks increased, they were 


forced to wander more into the south and east so as to 
secure pasture; and they were brought into connection 
with their brethren the children of Kcdar, with whom 
Isaiah associates them (lx, 7). It is somewhat remark- 
able that this celebrated Arab tribe is so seldom men- 
tioned in the Bible. Three times the name occurs in 
Genesis, once in the genealogies of Chronicles (i, 29), 
and once in Isaiah; after his age we hear no more of 
them in Scripture. See Bene-Kedem. 

After the close of the O.-T. canon, both Jewish and 
heathen writers frequently mention an Arabian tribe 
called Xabattei, or Xubathaans (Xafiaraiot), as the 
most influential and numerous of all the tribes of that 
country. Josephus says regarding the descendants of 
Ishmacl, “These inhabited all the country from the Eu- 
phrates to the Bed Sea, and called it Xabatene" (No/3«- 
Ttjvij; Ant. i, 13,4). lie regards the Nabatad as de- 
scendants of Nebaiotli. Jerome affirms that Nebaiotli 
gave his name to all the region from the Euphrates to 
the Bed Sea (Comm, in Gen. xxv, 13). Arabic writers 
mention the tribe of Xabat in Babylonian Irak ; but the 
name is written Xabath (D'Herbclot, Lib. Orient, s. v. 
Nabat; Pocock’s Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 46, 268). The 
question of their identity is thus discussed by E. S. 

. Poole in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, s. v. : 

j From the works of Arab authors M. Qnatrcmerc (Me- 
moir c snr les Saba teens, Paris, 1835, reprinted from the 
' Xouveau Journ. Asiat. Jan. -March, 1S35) proved the ex- 
istence of a nation called Xabat or Xablt, pi. Anbdt (Sihdh 
and Kdmfes), reputed to he of ancient origin, of whom 
scattered remnants existed in Arab times, after the icra 
of the Fiight. The Nabat, in the days of their early pros- 
perity, inhabited the country chiefly between the Euphra- 
tes and the Tigris, Bein eu-Nahrein and El-Irak (the Mes- 
opotamia and Chaldsea of the classics). That this was 
their chief seat and that they were Aramaeans, or, more 
accurately, Syro-Chaldtoans, seems, in the present state 
of the inquiry (for it will presently be seen that, by the 
publication of Oriental texts, our knowledge may be* very 
greatly enlarged), to be a safe conclusion. The Arabs 
loosely apply the name Nabat to the Syrians, or especially 
the eastern Syrians, to the Syro-Chaldseans, etc. Thus 
El-Mes(tdi (ap. (^uatremcre, 1. c.) says, “The Syrians are 
the same as the Nabathseans (Nabat). . . . The Nimrods 
were the kings of the Syrians whom the Arabs call Naba- 
threaus. . . .'The Chaldteans are the same as the Syrians, 
otherwise called Nabat (Kitab ct-Tenbih). The Nabathje- 
ans . . . founded the city of Babylon. . . . The inhabit- 
ants of Nineveh were part of tho'se whom we call Nubit 
or Syrians, who form one nation and speak one language ; 
that ofthe Nubit differs only in a small number of letters ; 
but the foundation of the language is identical” (Kitab 
Muri'j cd-Lihahab). These and many other fragmentary 
passages sufficiently prove the existence of a great Ara- 
maean people called Nabat, celebrated among the Arabs 
for their knowledge of agriculture, and ol' ntngic, astron- 
omy, medicine, and science (so called) generally. But wc 
have stronger evidence to this effect. Quatrernerc intro- 
duced to the notice of the learned world the most impor- 
tant relic of that people's literature, a treatise on Nabat 
agriculture. A study of an imperfect copy of that work, 
which unfortunately was all lie could gain access to, in- 
duced him to date it about the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.C. cir. COO. M. Chwolson, professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at St. Petersburg, who had shown himself fitted 
for the inquiry by his treatise tut the Sabiaus and their 
religion (Vic Sabier nod dim Sabismus), lias since made 
that book a subject of special study; and in his Remains 
of ancient Rabi/lonian Literature in Arabic Translations 
( ITeber die Ccberreste der Alt-Rabylonischen Literatur in 
Arabischen Uebersetzunpen, St. Petersburg, IsV.t), he 1ms 
published the results of his inquiry. Those results, while 
they establish all tiiat M. Qinitreineic had advanced re- 
specting the existence of the Nabat, go far beyond him 
both in the antiquity and the importance which M. Cliowl- 
son claims for that people. Ewald, however, in 1S5T, stated 
some grave causes for doubting this antiquity, and again 
in 1859 (both papers appeared in the Guttinpesehe Gehhrte 
A nzeipen) repeated moderately but decidedly his misgiv- 
ings. * M. Kenan followed on the same side (Journ. dc 
r/nstitut, Apiil-May, ISfifi) ; and more recently M. tie Ont- 
schmid (Xeitscbnff d. dentsch. vwrpcnWind. Gcsellsehaft, 
xv, 1-1 no) has attacked the whole theory in a lengthy es- 
say. We recapitulate, as shortly as possible, the bearings 
of this remarkable inquiry, as far as they relate to the sub- 
ject of the article. 

The remains of the literature of the Nabat consist of 
four works, one of them a fragment: the “Book of Na- 
bat Agriculture” (already mentioned), the “Book of Poi- 
sons,” the “Book of Teukeli'isha the Bnhvloninn," and 
the “Book of the (Secrets of t lie Sun and Moon” (Cliwol- 
son, Uebcrreste, p. lt>, 11). They purport to have been 
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translated, in the year 904, by Abu-Bekr Ahmad Ibn-Ali, 
the Chatdaean of Kissiu, or Keisi, better kuowu as Ibn- 
Wahslmyeh. The “ Book of Nabat Agriculture” was, ac- 
cording to the Arab translator, commenced by Daghrith, 
continued by Yaubushadh, and completed by Kuthami. 
Chwolsou, disregarding the dates assigued to these au- 
thors by the translator, thinks that the earliest lived some 
2500 years B.C., the second some 300 or 400 years later, 
and Kuthami, to whom he ascribes the chief authorship 
(Ibn-Wahshiyeh says he was little more than editor), at 
the earliest under the sixth king of a Oauaanitish dyuasty 
mentioned in the book, which dynasty Chwolsou— with 
Bunsen— makes the same as the fifth (or Arabian) dyuas- 
ty of Berosus (Chwolsou, Ueberreste, p. 5S, etc. ; Bunsen, 
Egypt, iii, 432, etc. ; Cory, Ancient Fragment a, 2d ed. p. 
60), or of the 13th century B.C. It will thus be seen that 
he rejects most of M. Q.uatremere’s reasons for placing 
the work in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. It is remarka- 
ble that that great king is not mentioned, and the author 
or authors were, it is argued by Chwolson, ignorant not 
ouly of the existence of Christianity, but of the kingdom 
and faith of Israel. While these and other reasons, if 
granted, strengthen M. Chwolson’s case for the antiquity 
of the work, on the other hand it is urged that even neg- 
lecting the difficulties attending au Arab’s translating so 
ancient a writing (and we reject altogether the supposi- 
tion that it was modernized, as being without a parallel, 
at least in Arabic literature), and conceding that he was 
of Chaldsean or Nabat race— we encounter formidable in- 
trinsic difficulties. The book coutains mention of per- 
sonages bearing names closely resembling those of Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, Noah, Shem, Nimrod, and Abraham; and 
M. Chwolson himself is forced to confess that the partic- 
ulars related of them are in some respects similar to those 
recorded of the Biblical patriarchs. If this difficulty 
proves insurmountable, it shows that the author borrowed 
from the Bible, or from late Jews, and destroys the claim 
of an extreme antiquity. Other apparent evidences of 
the same kind are not wanting. Such is the mention 
of Ermisa (Ilermes), Agathadinnin (Agathodmmon), Tam- 
muz (Adonis), and Y tin an (Ionians). It is even a ques- 
tion whether the work should not be dated several centu- 
ries after the commencement of our tera. Anachronisms, 
it is asserted, abound— geographical, linguistic, (the use 
of late words and phrases), historical, aud religious (such 
as the traces of Hellenism, as shown in the mention of 
Hermes, etc., and influences to be ascribed to Neoplato- 
nism). The •whole style is said to be modern, wanting 
the rugged vigor of antiquity (this, however, is a delicate 
issue, to be tried only by the ripest scholarship). And 
while Chwolson dates the oldest part of the “Book of 
Agriculture” B.C. 2500, and the “Book of Tenkclusha” in 
the 1st century A.D. at the latest (p. 136), Renan asserts 
that the two are so similar as to preclude the notion of 
their being separated by auy great interval of time ( Jour- 
nal de VImtituf). 

Although Quatremere recovered the broad outlines of 
the religion and language of the Nabat, a more extended 
knowledge of these points hangs mainly on the genuine- 
ness or spuriousness of the work of Kuthami. If M. 
Chwolson’s theory be correct, that people present to us 
one of the most aucient forms of idolatry - aud by their 
writings we can trace the origin and rise of successive 
phases of pantheism, aud the roots of the complicated 
forms of idolatry, heresy, aud philosophical infidelity, 
which abound in the old seats of the Aramaean race. At 
present we may conclude that they were Sabians (Sabi- 
um, i. e. “apostates”), at least in late times, as Sabaeism 
succeeded the older religions; and their doctrines seem 
to have approached (how nearly a further knowledge of 
these obscure subjects will show) those of the Mendieans, 
Mendaites, or Gnostics. Their language presents similar 
difficulties; according to M. Chowlsoh it is the ancient 
language of Babylonia. A cautious criticism would (till 
we know more) assign it a place as a comparatively mod- 
ern dialect of Syro-Chaldee (comp. (Quatremere, Mem. p. 
100-103). 

Thus, if M. Chwolson’s results are accepted, the “Book 
of Nabat Agriculture” exhibits to us au ancient civil- 
ization, before that of the Greeks, aud at least as old as 
that of the Egyptians, of a great and powerful nation 
of remote antiquity; making us acquainted with sages 
hitherto unknown, and with the religions aud sciences 
they either founded or advanced ; and throwing a flood 
of light ou what has till now been one of the darkest 
pages of the world’s history. But until the original text 
of Kuthami’s treatise is published we must withhold our 
acceptance of facts so startling, and regard the antiquity 
ascribed to it even by Quatremere as extremely doubtful". 
It is sufficient for the present to know that the most im- 
portant facts advanced by the latter— the most important 
when regarded by sober criticism— are supported by the 
results of the later inquiries of M. Chwolson aud others. 
It remains for us to state the grounds for connecting the 
Nabat with the Nabathteaus. 

As the Arabs speak of the Nabat as Syrians, so con- 
versely the Greeks and Romans knew the Nabathmans 

(Sept, ot Na/3aTTaioi and Na/Suratot ; Alex. Na/JuTt’oj ; Vlllg. 
Nabuthcei; classical writers, 'Aircnatot or Sanaraiot, Ptol. 
vi, 7, § 21 ; Na/3drai, Suid. s. v. ; Lat. Xabathcei ) as Arabs. 


While the inhabitants of the peninsula were comparative 
strangers to the classical writers, aud very little was 
kuowu of the further-removed peoples of Chaldsea and 
Mesopotamia, the Nabathaeans bordered the well-known 
Egyptian aud Syrian provinces. The nation was famous 
for'its wealth and commerce. Even when, by the decline 
of its trade (diverted through Egypt), its prosperity waned, 
Petra is still mentioned as a centre of the trade both of 
the Sabseaus of Southern Arabia [see Sheba] and the 
Gerrhaeaus on the Persian Gulf. It is this extension 
across the desert that most clearly connects the Nabathae- 
an colony with the birthplace of the natiou in Chaldtea. 
The famous trade of Petra across the well-trodden des- 
ert-road to the Persian Gulf is sufficient to accouut for 
the presence of this colony; just as traces of Abrahamic 
peoples [see Dedan, etc.] are found, demonstrably, on the 
shores of that sea on the east, and ou the borders of Pal- 
estine ou the west, while along the northern limits of the 
Arabian peninsula remains of the caravan stations still 
exist. Nothing is more certain thau the existence of this 
great stream of commerce, from remote times, until the 
openiug of the Egyptian route gradually destroyed it. 
Josephus {Ant. i, 12, 4) speaks of Nabataea (\a/iaTa<«, 
Strabo ; Na/Ja-rnri;, Josephus) as embracing the country 
from the Euphrates to the Red Sea— i. e. Petraea aud all 
the desert east of it. The Nabat of the Arabs, however, 
are described as famed for agriculture and science; in 
these respects offering a contrast to the Nabathaeans of 
Petra, who were found by the expedition scut by Antigo- 
nus (B.C. 312) to be dwellers in tents, pastoral, and con- 
ducting the trade of the desert; but in the Red Sea again 
they were piratical, aud by seafaring qualities showed a 
uon-Shemitic character. . 

We agree with M. Quatremere (Mim.jt. 81), while reject- 
ing some of his reasons, that the civilization of the Naba- 
thaeaus of Petra, far advanced on that of the surrounding 
Arabs, is not easily explained except by supposing them 
to be a different people" from those Arabs. A remarkable 
confirmation of this supposition is found in the character 
of the buildings of Petra, which are unlike anything con- 
structed by a purely Shemitie race. Architecture is a 
characteristic of Aryan or mixed races. In Southern Ara- 
bia, Nigritians aud Shemites (Joktanites) together built 
huge edifices; so in Babylonia aud Assyria, and so too in 
Egypt, mixed races left this uumistaxable mark. See 
Arabia. Petra, while it is wanting in the colossal feat- 
ures of those more ancient remains, is yet unmistakably 
foreign to au unmixed Shemitie race. Further, the sub- 
jects of the literature of the Nabat, which are scientific 
and industrial, are not such as are found in the writings 
of pure Shemites or Aryans, as Reuan (Hint, des Languen 
Semitiques , p. 227) has well observed; and he points, as 
we have above, to a foreign (“Couschite,” or partly Ni- 
gritian) settlement in Babylonia. It is noteworthy that 
’Abd-el-Latif (at the end of the fourth section of his first 
book, or treatise— see De Lacy’s ed.) likens the Copts in 
Egypt (a mixed race) to the Nabat in El-’Irak. 

From most of these and other considerations we think 
there is no reasonable doubt that the Nabathaeans of Ara- 
bia Petraea were the same people as the Nabat of Chal- 
dsea; though at what ancient epoch the western settle- 
ment was formed remains unknown. That it was not of 
any importance until after the captivity appears from the 
notices of the inhabitants of Edom in the canonical books, 
and their absolute silence respecting the Nabathaeans, 
except (if Nebaioth be identified with them) the passage 
in Isaiah (lx, 7). 

Lastly, did the Nabathaeans, or Nabat, derive their 
name, and were they in part descended, from Nebaioth, 
son of Islunael? Josephus says that Nabataea was in- 
habited by the twelve sons of Ishmael ; and Jerome, “Ne- 
baioth omnis regio ab Euphrate usque ad Mare Ruhrum 
Nabathena usque hodie dicitur, quae pars Arabia? esl” 
( Comment . in Gen. xxv, 13). Quatremere rejects the iden- 
tification for an etymological reason — the change of th to 
t; but this change is not unusual ; in words Arabicized 
from the Greek the like change of t generally occurs. 
Renan, on the other hand, accepts it, regarding Nebai- 
oth, after his manner, merely as an ancient name uncon- 
nected with Biblical history. The Arabs call Nebaioth 
Xdbit, and do not connect him with the Nabat, to whom 
they give a different descent; but all their Abrahamic 
genealogies come from late Jews, aud are utterly un- 
trustworthy. When we remember the darkness that en- 
shrouds the early history of the “ sons of the concubines” 
after they were sent into the east country, we hesitate to 
deny a relationship between peoples whose names are 
strikingly similar, dwelling in the same tract. It is pos- 
sible that Nebaioth went to the far east, to the country of 
his grandfather Abraham, intermarried with the C'haldse- 
aus, and gave birth to a mixed race, the Nabat. Instances 
of ancient tribes adopting the name of more modern ones, 
with which they have become fused, are frequent in the 
history of the Arabs [see Midian] ; but we think it is also 
admissible to hold that Nebaioth was so named by the 
sacred historian becanse he intermarried with the Nabat. 
It is, however, safest to leave unsettled the identification 
of Nebaioth aud Nabat until another link be added to the 
chain that at present seems to connect them. 

We have not entered into the snbject of the language 
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of the Nabathaeans. The little that is known of it tends 
to strengthen the theory of the (Jhaldaeau origin of that 
people. The clue de Luynes, in a paper on the coins of 
the latter in the Revue S'umismatique (new series, vol. iii, 
1S5S), adduces facts to show that they called themselves 
Nabat, 1^-3. It is remarkable that while remnants of 
the Nahat are mentioned by trustworthy Arab writers as 
existing in their own day, no Arab record connecting 
that people with Petra has been found. C:iu«siti believes 
this to have arisen from the Clia Id jean speech of the Xa- j 
bathieans, and their corruption of Arabic [tssaisur l’ Met. ! 
dee Arabes avant I'lslamisme, i, 3S). 

It is thus doubtless true that a tribe called Nabat ex- 
isted at a comparatively early period in Mesopotamia; 
but may they not have been a branch of the family of 
Nebaioth V May they not have migrated thither, as 
sections of the great tribes of Arabia are wont to do 
now — for instance, the Shummar, whose home is Jebel 
Shummar, in Central Arabia, where they have villages 
and settlements; but large sections of the tribe have 
long been naturalized among the rich pastures of Mes- 
opotamia. In fact, there are few of the great Arabian I 
tribes which do not pay periodical visits to the banks of ; 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and which have not branches ' 
established there. So it probably was with the tribe of 
Nebaioth. They visited Mesopotamia, attracted by the 
water and pasture; then some of them settled there; 
then from close intercourse with the learned Chahheans, 
they may have acquired a taste for their literature, and 
may have in part adopted their language and their 
habits of life; and at length, when driven out of Cen- 
tral Asia by the rising power of the Assyrians, Medes, 
and Persians, they carried these back among their breth- 
ren in Arabia. Such, at least, is a probable solution of 
a dillicult question. There can be no doubt that the 
descendants of Nebaioth settled originally in and around 
Edom ; that in the time of Isaiah they were an influen- 
tial tribe living in Western Arabia beside the children 
of lvedar; that the Xabat hmins occupied the same re- 
gion in (lie time of tlic Maccabees (I Maec. v, 24 sq., 
B.C. eir. 1 (> i ; comp. 1 Macc. ix, 33-37; Josephus, 
A ni. xii, 8, 3); and that Josephus considered these Xa- 
batlueans to be the descendants of Ishmacl. From 
these facts it may be fairly inferred that the Xaba- 
thieans of the classic authors, the tribe Xebaioth of (lie 
sacred authors, and the Jieni-Xahai of the Arabs, were 
identical (Forster, Geog. of Arabia, i, 209 sq. ; Kalisch, 
On Gen. p. INI ; Jerome. Comment, in Isaiam, lx, 7). 

It would appear that the descendants of Esau, having 
at first sought an alliance with the Ishmaelites among 
t he mountains of Edom, afterwards succeeded in forcing 
them to leave their strongholds and migrate to the des- 
erts of Arabia. After a long interval the Ishmaelites 
returned, and, having expelled the Edomites (or / flu- 
mica ns), took possession of their ancient country. The 
date of this conquest is unknown ; but it was probably 
about the time of the second captivity, for then the 
Persians were all-powerful in Central Asia, and would 
naturally drive back the Arab tribes that had settled 
there (comp. Diod. Sic. ii, -IS;; and then also we know’ 
that the hhimieans, as if driven from their own moun- 
tains, settled iu Southern Palestine. But be this as it 
may, we learn that about B.C. 312 Antigouus, one of 
the successors of Alexander the Croat, sent an army 
against the Xabatlueans of Petra ; the city was taken 
and plundered iu the absence of the men, who were at 
the time attending a great fair in another locality; on 
t he retreat of the army, however, with their booty, they 
were attacked and cut to pieces by the Xabatlueans. 
Another expedition was sent, but was unsuccessful 
(Diod. Sic. xix, 104 1 in). At this period the Xaba- 
tlueaus, like their forefathers, were rich in Hooks and 
herds; they were also, like the Ishmaelites in the time 
of Jacob, the carriers of spices and merchandise between 
Arabia and Egypt ; and for the protection of their wealth 
and the furtherance of their commerce they had erect- 
ed strong cities in the interior of their country, Edom, 
and on the shores of the .Elanitic (lulf. Idunuva Prop- 
er, or Edom, now became the centre of their influence 


and pow’er. They gradually advanced in civilization and 
commercial enterprise, until nearly the whole traffic of 
Western Asia was in their hands (Diod. Sic. ii, 48-50 ; iii, 
42-43). From their capital, Petra, caravan roads radi- 
ated in all directions— eastward to the Persian (lulf and 
Mesopotamia; northward to Penea, Damascus, and Pal- 
myra: westward to Palestine and Phoenicia; and south- 
ward to the seaports on the /Elanitic (lulf and Bed Sea, 
and to Egypt (see Tabula Peutinyerigna ; Tab. T/teodo- 
siana; Strabo, xvi, 778-780; Forster, Geog. of Arabia, 
i, 222). When a new route for commerce between the 
East and the West was opened through Egypt, the Xa- 
batlueans became its determined opponents. They built 
war-gallevs and plundered the merchant fleets in the 
Red Sea ; and they also attacked and pillaged such car- 
avans as ventured to convey the spices of Arabia and 
the merchandise of Persia and Syria by any other way 
than their own (Diod. Sic. iii, 43 ; Strabo, xvi, 777 ; 
Arrian, Tenpins). 

During the height of their power the country of the 
Xabatlueans embraced the whole of Edom, the eastern 
shore of the vElanitic (lulf and the Bed Sea to the par- 
allel of the city of Medinch, the desert plain of Arabia 
to the mountains of Xejd; while on the north-west and 
north it was bounded by Palestine and Bashan (Strabo, 
xvi, 7G7, 777, 779; 1 Macc. v, 25-28; ix. 35; Diod. 
Sic. ii, 48; Epiphan. A dr. I/ceres. p. 142). It is true 
Josephus and Jerome state that the Xabathseans occu- 
( pied the whole country between Egypt and the Eu- 
phrates; but by Xabatlueans they seem to have meant 
, all the descendants of lshmael (coinp. Belaud, Taltvsf. p. 
j 90 ; Kalisch, On Gen. p. 482). It is not known at what 
time the Xabatlueans gave up the patriarchal form of 
government and elected a king. The first mention of a 
king is about B.C. 1GG, in the reign of Antiochus Epiph- 
I anes (2 Macc. v.,8), All their kings appear to have been 
! called either Aretas or Obodas, and the kingdom was 
i known among classic writers as the “ Kingdom of 
Arabia,” sometimes taking tbe addition Petrren, appar- 
ently from the capital city Petra. Alexander Jauiuvus 
was defeated by Obodas, king of Arabia (Josephus, Ant. 
xiii,‘l3, 5); and a few years later Antiochus Dionysius 
of Syria w as killed in battle against the Arabians, and 
Aretas tbeir king seized Damascus (xiii, 15, 1, 2 ; lPor, 
iv, 7, 8). The kings of Arabia are often mentioned in 
connection with the conquest and occupation of the 
province of Syria by the Unmans (Josephus, A nt. xiv, 5, 
1 ; xv, G, 2; xvi, 7, 8). A few years before the Chris- 
tian sera a Unman expedition under the command of 
yElius (iallus was sent into Arabia. After various ob- 
stacles he at last reached Atom) Kw/a/, or Albus Pagus, 
the emporium of the Xabatlueans, and the port of Pe- 
tra, which was probably at or near Elath (Strabo, xvi, 
4,22,24; Dion Cassius, liii, 27 ; Arrian, Tenpins Maris 
Eryth.). The Xabatluean king, Obodas, received him 
with professions of friendship, and appointed his minis- 
ter Sylheus to guide the army. By his treachery it 
was conducted through arid deserts until it was almost 
destroyed by thirst and disease (Strabo, xvi. 780). The 
Stoic philosopher Athenodorus spent some time in Pe- 
tra, and related to Strabo with admiration how the in- 
habitants lived in entire harmony and union under ex- 
cellent laws. Pliny also repeatedly speaks of the Na- 
bathteans (/list, A 'at. v, 1 1 ; vi, 28 ; xii, 27); and classes 
along with them the Cedrei, exactly as Kedar and Xe- 
baioth are placed together in Isa. lx, 7. Herod Ant ipas 
married a daughter of Aretas, king of the Xabatlueans 
(Matt, xiv, 3, 1) ; and it appears to have been the same 
Aretas who captured Damascus, and governed it by an 
ethnarch at tbe time of Paul's conversion (Acts ix, 25; 
2 Cor. xi, 32). The kingdom of the Xabatlueans was 
overthrown in A. I). 105 by Cornelius Palma, governor 
of Syria, and was annexed to tbe Boman empire (Dion 
Cass, lxviii, 14; Eutrop. viii, 2, 9). 

The Xabatlueans had, as we have seen, early applied 
themselves to commerce, especially as carriers of the 
products of Arabia, India, and the far-distant East, 
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which, as we learn from Strabo, were transported on 
camels from the above-mentioned Leuke Rome to Pe- 
tra, and thence to Rhinocoloura (El ’Arish) and else- 
where. But under the Roman dominion the trade of 
these regions appears to have been widely extended. 
The passage of merchants and caravans was now made 
more practicable by military ways. From Elatli, or 
Ailah, one great road had its direction northwards to 
the rich and central Petra; thence it divided and led 
on one side to Jerusalem, Gaza, and other ports on the 
Mediterranean; and on the other side to Damascus. 
Another road appears to have led directly from Ailah 
along the Glior to Jerusalem. Traces of these routes 
are still visible in many parts. These facts are derived 
from the specifications of the celebrated Tabula Tlieo- 
dosiana, or Peutingeriana , compiled in the 4th, century. 
According to this, a line of small fortresses was drawn 
along the eastern frontier of Arabia Petraea towards the 
desert, some of which became the sites of towns and 
cities, whose names are still extant. But as the power 
of Rome fell into decay, the Arabs of the desert again 
acquired the ascendency. They plundered the cities, 
but did not destroy them ; and hence those regions are 
still full of uninhabited yet splendid ruins. Even Pe- 
tra, the rich and impregnable metropolis, was subjected 
to the same fate ; and now exists, in its almost inacces- 
sible loneliness, only to excite the curiosity of the schol- 
ar and the wonder of the traveller by the singularity 
of its site, its ruins, and its fortunes. 

In the course of the 4th century this region came to 
be included under the general name of “ Palestine,” and 
was called Palcestina Tertia, or Salutaris. It became 
the diocese of a metropolitan, whose seat was at Petra, 
and who was afterwards placed under the patriarch of 
Jerusalem. With the Mohammedan conquest in the 
7th century its commercial prosperity disappeared. Ly- 
ing between the three rival empires of Arabia, Egypt, 
and Syria, it lost its ancient independence; the course 
of trade was diverted into new channels ; its great routes 
were abandoned; and at length the entire country was 
quietly yielded up to the Bedouin of the surrounding 
wilderness, whose descendants still claim it as their do- 
main. During the 12th century it was partially occu- 
pied by the Crusaders, who gave it the name of A rabia 
Tertia, or Syria Sobal. From that period it reraaiued 
unvisited by Europeans, and had almost disappeared 
from their maps, until it was partially explored, first by 
Seetzen in 1807, and more fully by Burckhardt in 1812; 
and now the winders of the Wady Musa are familiarly 
known to all. — Kitto. See Petra. 

See Iieland, Paleestina Illustr. p. 90 sq. ; Vincent, 
Commerce of the Ancient. s’, ii, 272 sq. ; Ritter, Gesch. d. 
Petr. Arabiens, in the “Trans, of the Berlin Acad.” 
1824; Yorstcr, Mohammedanism Unveiled, and Geogra- 
phy of Arabia ; Robinson, Sketches of Idumaea , in 
“Amer. Bib. Repos.” 1833; and Bibl. Researches, v ol. ii; 
Cleas, in Pauly’s Real-Encyklopddie, p. 377 sq. ; Quatre- 
mere, Memoire sur les Xabateens ( Extrait du Nouveau 
Journal Asiatique), Paris, 1835; Schwarz, Palest, p. 215. 
See Nabatii.kans. 

Neba'joth (Gen. xxv, 13; xxviii, 9; xxxvi, 3). 
See Nebaioth. 

Nebal'lat (Heb. Neballat', 33S23 ; Gesenius, hidden 
wickedness; Flirst, firm soil ; Dietrich, projection ; Sept. 
N ajlaWciT [but most copies omit]), a town (probably 
of Dan) occupied by the tribe of Benjamin (Neh. xi, 
34). It is identified by Schwarz ( Palest . p. 134) with 
the large village Beit-Xebala, five English miles north- 
east of Ranileh (Van de- Velde, Memoir, p. 336). 

Ne'bat (Heb. Xebat', 1323; Gesenius, sight; Fiirst, 
cultivation; Sept.Na/3«r), the father of Jeroboam (q.v.), 
king of Israel, in connection with whom he is always 
mentioned as a descendant of Ephraim, living in Zere- 
da, a city of Manasseh (I Kings xi, 26, etc.; 2 Chron. 
ix, 29, etc.). B.C. cir. 1000. The Jewish tradition pre- 


served in Jerome ( Qucest . Ilebr. in lib. Peg.) identifies 
him with Shimei of Gera, who was a Benjamite. 

Nebbia, Cesare, a reputable Italian painter, 
whose works were mostly of a religious character, was 
born at Orvieto about 1536. He studied under Girola- 
mo Muziano, whose style he adopted, and assisted him 
in the important works he executed for Gregor)- XIII 
in the Vatican and the Capella Gregoriana. Assisted 
by Gio Guerra da Modena. Nebbia superintended the 
works projected by Sixtus V, intrusting the completion 
of his designs to the younger painters. They were ex- 
tensively employed during the five years’ reign of that 
pontiff in the chape] of S. Maria Maggiore, the library 
of the Vatican, the Scala Santa, and the Lateral! and 
Qui rinal palaces. Nebbia was much inferior to Muzi- 
ano in dignity and grandeur, but possessed a fertile in- 
vention and great facility of execution. Lanzi says 
there are some beautiful pictures by him finely colored, 
as the Epiphany, quite in Muziano’s style, in the church 
of S. Francesco at Viterbo. Among his principal works 
at Rome, Baglioni mentions the Coronation of the Vir- 
gin in S. Maria de’ Monti, and the Resurrection in S. 
Giacomo degli Spagnuoli. He died at Rome in 1614. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Pine Arts, ii, 611. 

Nebbia, Galeotto, an old Italian painter much 
devoted to sacred subjects, was a native of Castellaccio, 
near Alessandria, and flourished at Genoa about 1480. 
In the church of S. Brigida in that city are two altar- 
pieces by him which are esteemed for their antiquity 
and originality. The first represents the Archangels, 
and the second St. Pantaleone and other Martyrs. Lanzi 
says they are remarkably well executed for the time: 
the figures represented on a gold ground, the draperies 
extremely rich, with stiff and regular foldings, not bor- 
rowed from any other school. The grado, or step, is 
ornamented with minute histories — somewhat crude, 
but displaying much diligence and care in finishing. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Aids, ii, 611. 

Nebentrost, George, a Bohemian Protestant di- 
vine, ■who was obliged to quit his native land during the 
Anti-Reformation movement at the close of the 16th 
century, was born at Annaberg in 1577. After having, 
by due preparation, fitted himself for the ministry, he 
preached for two years at Dobritzscliei and Ncscliwitz ; 
was then exiled, and resided three years at Pressnitz 
and Annaberg; and was then again a minister of the 
Protestant doctrines at Johstadt, where he suffered much 
during the Thirty -years’ War. He died in 1657, on 
the same day on which he had, fifty-eight years before, 
begun his clerical duties in Bohemia. See Pescheck, 
The Ref. and Anti-Ref. in Bohemia, ii, 405. 

Ne'bo (Heb. Nebo', 123, prob. of Chaldtean origin, 
see below, No. 1), the name of a heathen deity, and of 
three places in or around Palestine. In treating of them 
we appropriate whatever we find suitable to our purpose 
in the dictionaries of Kitto, Smith, and Fairbairn (s. v.). 

1. (Sept. Na/3w, v. r. N aftav and [in Isa.] even 
Anyw v ; Vulg. Xabo.) The title of a Chaldsean idol or 
god which occurs both in Isaiah (xlvi, I) and Jeremiah 
(xlviii, 1), being the name of a well-known deity of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. The original native name 
was, in llamitic Babylonian, Nabiu ; in Shemitic Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian, Xabu. It is reasonably con- 
jectured to be connected with the Hebrew X23, “ to 
prophesy” (see Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 841), whence 
the common word X" l 23, “ prophet” (Arab. Neby). Nebo 
was the god who presided over learning and letters. 
He is called “the far-hearing,” “he who possesses in- 
telligence,” “ he who teaches or instructs.” Generally, 
however, he enjoys the high-sounding titles of “ Lord 
of lords,” “ Holder of the sceptre of power,” etc. Hence 
Lavard thinks the name is derived from the Egyptian 
Xeb, “ Lord” ( Nineveh and Bab. p. 77). The wedge or 
arrow-head — the essential element of cuneiform writing 
— appears to have been his emblem; and hence he bore 
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. Y the name of Tir, which signifies “a shaft 

rr~ or arrow.” His general character corre- 
ct u n e a t i c spoiuls to that of the Egyptian Thoth, the 
form of the (; r eek Hermes, and the Latin Mercury. 
uame.V&o. j\ ron om i cal ly he is identified with the 
planet nearest the sun, called Xebo also by the Mendie- 
ans, and fir by the ancient Persians. 

Xebo was of Babylonian rather than of Assyrian 
origin. In the early Assyrian Pantheon he occupies a 
very inferior position, 
being either omitted 
from the lists altogeth- 
er, or occurring as the 
last of the minor gods. 
The king supposed to 
be Pul first brings him 
prominently forward 
in Assyria, and then 
apparently in conse- 
quence of some pecul- 
iar connection which 
he himself had with 
Babylon. A statue of 
Xebo was set up by 
this monarch at (Al- 
lah (Ximrud), which is 
now in the British Mu- 
seum. It has a long 
inscription, written 
across the body, and 
consisting chiefly of 
the god’s various epi- 
thets. In Babylonia 
Neboheld a prominent 
place from an early 
time. The ancient 
town of Borsippa was 
especially under his 
protection, and the 
great temple t here (the 
modern Birs-Ximrud) 
was dedicated to him 
from a very remote 
age. See B.vnm., 'Power of. lie was the tutelar god 
of the most important Babylonian kings, in whose names 
the word Xabu, or Xebo, appears as an element: e. g. 
Xabo-nassar, Xabopolassar, Xebu-chadnezzar, and Xabo- 
nadius or La by net us: and appears to have been honored 
next to Bclmemdach by the later kings. Nebuchad- 
nezzar completely rebuilt his temple at Borsippa. and 
called after him his famous seaport upon the Persian 
Gulf, which became known to the Greeks as Tcrcdon or 
Diridotis — “given to Tir,” i. e. to Xebo. The worship 
of Xebo appears to have continued at Borsippa to the 
3d or 4th century after Christ, and the Saba-ans of Ila- 
ran may have preserved it even to a later date. (See 
Bawlinson’s Ih rodotus, i, 637-640 ; and his .1 ncient Mon- 
archies, i, 110 sq. ; and compare Norberg’s Onomasticon, 
8. v.; Chwolson, Sabier ; Miinter, Habylonien, p. 15.) 

2. (Sept. ’Sajjciv ; Vulg, Xebo.) A name of the moun- 
tain (“Jj) from which Moses took his first and last view 
of the Promised Land (Dent, xxxii, 49; xxxiv, 1). It 
is so minutely described that it would seem impossible 
not to recognise it: in the land of Moab; facing Jericho; 
the head or summit of a mountain called “the Pisgah,” 
which again seems to have formed a portion of the 
general range of the “mountains of Aba rim.” Its po- 
sition is further denoted by the mention of the valley 
(or perhaps more correctly the ravine) in which Moses 
was buried, and which was apparently one of the clefts 
of the. mount itself (xxxii, 50) — “the ravine in the land 
of Moab facing Beth-Peor” (xxxiv. 6). .Josephus, 
speaking of the death of Moses, says of Abarim, “ It is 
a very high mountain opposite Jericho, and one that 
affords a prospect of the greater part of Canaan” (.4 nt. 
iv, 8, 48). Eusebius and Jerome say that Xebo is a 
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mountain “ over the Jordan opposite Jericho in Moab, 

. . . and until this day it is shown in the sixth mile 
west of Ileshbon” (Onomast. s. v. Xabau ). In another 
place they locate it between Ileshbon and Livias {ibid. 
s. v. Abarim). Gesenius derives the name Xebo from 
the root Hi:, “to project;” and hence ‘ZZ would sig- 
nify a projection ( Thesaurus , p. 841). Others trace the 
name to the heathen deity Xebo, and suppose that there 
was an ancient high place on the peak where that deity 
was worshipped (Stanley, p. 294). For fuller informa- 
tion, sec Bitter, Pal. vnd Syr. ii, 1176 sq., 1186 sq.; 
l'orter, Huml-book, p. 299 ; Drew, Scripture Lands, p. 96 ; 
Belaud, PaUest. p. 342, 496. 

Vet, notwithstanding the minuteness of the scriptural 
descriptions, till lately no one succeeded in pointing out 
any spot which answers to Xebo. Viewed from the 
western side of Jordan (the nearest point at which most 
travellers are able to view them) the mountains of Moab 
present the appearance of a wall or elifiF, t he upper line 
of which is almost straight and horizontal. “There is 
no peak or point perceptibly higher than the rest; but 
all is one apparently level line of summit without peaks 
or gaps” (Bobinson, Bib. lies, i, 570). “On uc distingue 
pas un sommet, pas la moindre cimc; settlement on 
aperyoit, <jii et lit, do legeres inflexions, comme si la main 
du peintre qui a trace cette ligne horizontal sur le del 
eiit tremble dans quelques endroits ” (Chateaubriand, 
Itineraire , part 3). “Possibly,” continues Bobinson, 
“on travelling among these mountains, some isolated 
point or summit might be found answering to the po- 
sition and character of Xebo.” Three such points have 
been named. 

1. Sectzen (March 17,1806; lleise, i. 408) seems to 
have been the first to suggest the Jebil Attains (be- 
tween the 'Wady Zerka-main and the Arnon, three miles 
below the former, and ten or twelve south of Ileshbon) 
as the Xebo of Moses. In this he is followed (though 
probably without any communication) by Burckhardt 
(July 14, 1812), who mentions it as the highest point in 
that locality, and therefore probably “Mount X< bo of 
the Scripture.” This is adopted by Irby and Mangles, 
though with hesitation (Trarels, June 8, 1818). 

2. Another elevation above the general summit level 
of these highlands is the Jebil 'Osha, or .4 usha'. or Jebel 
el-Jir dd, “ the highest point in all the eastern moun- 
tains,” “overtopping the whole of the Bclka, and rising 
about 3000 feet above the Ghor” (Burckhardt, July 2, 
1812: Bobinson, i, 527 note, 570). 

But these eminences are alike wanting in one main 
essential of the Xebo of the Scripture, which is stated 
to have been “facing Jericho,” words which in the wid- 
est interpretation must imply that it was “some eleva- 
tion immediately over the last stage of the Jordan,” 
while ’Osha and Attarus are equally remote ill oppo- 
site directions, the one fifteen miles north, the other fif- 
teen miles south of a line drawn eastward from Jericho. 
Another requisite for the identification is that a view 
should be obtainable from the summit, corresponding to 
that prospect, over the whole land which Moses is said 
to have had from Mount Xebo. The view from Jebel 
Jil’sid has been luridly described by Dr. Porter ( Hand- 
book , p. 309). though without reference to the possibility 
of its being Xebo. ( If that from Jebel Attarus no descrip- 
tion is extant, for. almost incredible as it set ms. none 
of the travellers above named, although they believed 
it to be Xebo, appear to have made any attempt to de- 
viate so far from their route as to ascend an eminence 
which, if their conjectures be correct, must be the most 
interesting spot in the world. 

3. De Sanlecy is the lirst traveller who discovered the 
name still extant in Jebel Xebbah.an eminence on the 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea, not far from its northern 
end {Voyage en Terre Sainte, i, 289 sq.). The due de 
Luynes, however, appears to have been the first to actu- 
ally visit and accurately locate the summit ( Voyage, 
under April 13, 1864). Mr. Tristram next visited it, and 
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he graphically describes the outlook from its top ( [Land 
of Israel, p. 536 sq. ; comp, also his Land of Moab, p. 338 
sq.). The place in question lies nearly four miles south- 
west of Hesban. Prof. Paine, of the American Exploring 
Party, carefully examined it, and has given a detailed 
report of his researches and conclusions (in the “Third 
Statement” of the Am. Pal. Exploration Soc., N. Y. Jan. 
1875), in which, while admitting the identity of the 
modern and ancient names and localities, he enters into 
a minute argument to prove that Pisgah was a specific 
title of the particular spot on which Moses stood rather 
than a general name of the entire range, as usually 
held. See Pisgah. 

3. (Sept. Nn/3au ; Vulg. Xebo, Kabo .) A town on the 
eastern side of Jordan, situated in the pastoral country 
(Numb, xxxii, 3), one of those which were taken pos- 
session of and rebuilt by the tribe of Reuben (ver. 38). 
In these lists it is associated with Kirjathaim and Baal- 
mcon or Beon ; and in another record (I Chron. v, 8) 
with Aroer, as marking one extremity, possibly the 
west, of a principal part of the tribe. In the remarka- 
ble prophecy uttered by Isaiah (xv, 2) and Jeremiah 
(xlviii, 1, 22) concerning Moab, Nebo is mentioned in 
the same connection as before, though no longer an Is- 
raelitish town, but in the hands of Moab. It does not 
occur in the catalogue of the towns of Reuben in Joshua 
(xiii, 15-23) ; but whether this is an accidental omis- 
sion, or whether it appears under another name — ac- 
cording to the statement of Numb, xxxii, 38, that the 
Israelites changed the names of the heathen cities they 
retained in this district— is uncertain. In the case of 
Nebo, which was doubtless called after the deity of that 
name, there would be a double reason for such a change 
(see Josh, xxiii, 7). There is nothing positive except 
the name to show that there was a connection between 
Nebo the town and Mount Nebo. The notices of Eusebi- 
us and Jerome ( Onomast .) are confused, but they rather 
denote that the two were distinct, and distant from each 
other. The town (Nafiibp, Nabo) they identify with 
Nobah and Ivenath, and locate it eight miles south of 
Heshbon, where the ruins of el-Habis appear to stand 
at present; while the mountain (N «/3ai~, Nabau) is 
stated to be six miles east (Jer.) or west (Euseb.) from 
the same spot. But the former statement is certainly 
an error; and hence we may presume that the town and 
the mountain were not distinct, especially as we find 
the associated towns (Medeba and Baal-meon) in the 
same vicinity. In the list of places south of es-Salt 
given by Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res. iii, App. p. 170) one 
occurs named Xeba, which may be identical with Nebo. 
It perhaps indicates the ruins now extant on the pres- 
ent Jebel Nebbah, or Mount Nebo (above). 

4. (Sept. Nn/3ov v. r. Na/3w; in Nell. 'SafSiaci v. r. 

'H m m 

JYa - hi - uv - kit - du - 

Nebuchadnezzar’s name in cuueiform. (Fi 

Na/3ia; Vulg. Xebo.') The children of Nebo ( Bene - 
Nebo), to the number of fifty-two, are mentioned in the 
catalogue of the men of Judah and Benjamin who re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 29 ; Neh. 
vii, 33 ; in the latter passage, “ the other Nebo,” for some 
not very obvious distinction). Seven of them had for- 
eign wives, whom they were compelled to discard (Ezra 
x, 43). The name occurs between Bethel and Ai and 
Lydda, which, if we may trust the arrangement of the 
list, implies that it was situated in the territory of Ben- 
jamin to the north-west of Jerusalem. It is possibly 
the modern Beit-Xubah, about twelve miles north-west 
by w r est of Jerusalem, eight from Lydda, and close to 
Yalo; apparently the place mentioned by Jerome (Ono- 
mast. Anab and Anob; and Epit. Paula, § 8) as Nob 
the city of the priests (though that identification is 
hardly admissible), and both in his and later times 
known as Bethannaba or Bettenuble. It became eele- 
VI. — L L L 


brated in the time of the Crusades as the site of Castel- 
lum Amaldi, built by the patriarch of Jerusalem to de- 
fend the road to the holy city (Will. Tyr. xiv, 8). It 
was afterwards visited by Richard of England in A.D. 
1192 (Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 254; Porter, Hand-book, p. 
286). 

It is possible that this Nebo was an offshoot of that on 
the east of Jordan; in which case we have another town 
added to those already noticed in the territory of Benja- 
min which retain the names of foreign and heathen 
settlers. 

A town named Xomba is mentioned by the Sept, (not 
in Heb.) among the places in the south of Judah fre- 
quented by David (1 Sam. xxx, 30), but its situation 
forbids any attempt to identify this with Nebo. 

Nebrissensis is the surname of the Spanish Eras- 
mus, Antonio de Lebrixa. See Lebuija. 

Nebuchadnez'zar (Heb. and Chald. Xebukad- 
netstsar', 2 Kings xxv, 22; 2 Chron. 

xxxvi, 6 ; xxxvii, 7, 10, 13 ; Jer. xxvii, 6, 8, 20 ; xxviii, 
3; xxix, 1, 3; xxxiv, 1 ; xxxix, 5; Dan. i, 1 ; also in 
the shorter forms, *121X27223, 2 Kings xxiv, 1, 10, II; 
xxv, 1, 8 ; 1 Chron. vi, 15; Jer. xxviii, 11, 14; Dan. i, 
18; ii, 1; “I ■237?“^?> the usual form; and I "I2227?33, 
Dan. iv, 37 ; v, 18; Sept. Na/tfouxocondtrop), or (in Jer. 
and Ezek. only, but in them always except the passages 
noted above) NEBUCHADREZ'ZAR (q. v.) (which 
Hitzig [Jerem. p. 191] rightly considers the original 
form), called by Berosns (ap. Josephum), Na/3onyo^o- 
voaopoc; by Abydenus (ap. Eusebium, Prcep. Evang.), 
Nafiovcpoaopog ; and by Strabo, the only writer among 
the Greeks by whom he is named (xv, 687), Naufcoo- 
KoSponopog, besides y afiotcoXotcrapoc, which appears in 
the Canon of Ptolemy. This name, Xabuchodonosor, 
has passed from the Septuagint into the Latin Vulgate, 
and into the authorized English version of the books of 
Judith and Tobit. This monarch was the greatest and 
most powerful of the Babylonian kings. His name, 
according to the native orthography, is read as Xabu- 
kuduri-utsur, and is explained to mean “Nebo (q. v.) is 
the protector against misfortune,” kuduri being connect- 
ed with the Hebrew *ii‘T 1 S, “trouble” or “attack,” and 
utsur being a participle from the root “1^3, “to pro- 
tect.” (According to others, the middle term kudur is 
connected with the Perso-Greek Ktcapig, “a crown;” 
Oppert refers it to an Arabic kudur , “ a young man ;” 
while Sir II. Rawlinson thinks it means “ a landmark.”) 
The rarer Hebrew form, used by Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
— Nebuchadrezzar — is thus very close indeed to the 
original. The Persian form, Xabukudrachara (Beh. 

riHW m o-uruii 

nr - ri u su - ur 

am Menant, Grammaire Assyrienne, p. 321.) 

Inscr. eol. i, par. 16), is less correct. This (also writ- 
ten Xubokhodrossor) is supposed to be the assumed name 
of one of the rebels subdued by Darius Hystaspis. It 
is there easily read, being transcribed in another col- 
umn, and hence is readily recognised elsewhere when 
found in the pure Babylonian writing, as it often is on 
bricks and fragments from the ruins near llillah (Lav- 
ard, Nineveh, ii, 141). 

1. Nebuchadnezzar was the son and successor of Na- 
bopolassar, the founder of the Babylonian empire. (See 
No. 5 below.) He appears to have been of marriage- 
able age at the time of his father’s rebellion against As- 
syria, B.C. 625 ; for, according to Abydenus (ap. Euseb. 
Chron. Can. i, 9), the alliance between this prince and 
the Median king was cemented by the betrothal of 
Amuhia, the daughter of the latter, to Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nahopolassar’s son. Little further is known of him dur- 
ing his father’s lifetime. It is suspected, rather than 
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proved, that he was the leailer of a Babylonian contin- 
gent which accompanied Cyaxares in his Lydian war 
[see Mei>i:.s], bv whose interposition, on the occasion ' 
of an eclipse, that war was brought to a close, B.C. CIO. 
(Herodotus terms this leader Labynetus [i, 74 J ; a word , 
which does not rightly render tiic Babylonian Xabu- ' 
kuiluri-uzur, but does render another Babylonian name, j 
Xubu-na/iit. Nabopolassar may have had a son of this 
name; or the Labynetus of Herod, i, 74 may be Nabo- ( 
polassar himself.) At any rate, a few years later, he j 
was placed at the head of a Babylonian army, and sent 
by his father, who was now old and iniirm, to chastise 
the insolence of Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt. This 
prince had recently invaded Syria, defeated Josiah, king 
of Judah, at Megiddo, and reduced the whole tract, from j 
Egypt to Carelieniish on the upper Euphrates [see Car- 
ciifcMistiJ, which in the partition of the Assyrian terri- 
tories on the destruction of Nineveh had been assigned 
to Babylon (2 Kings xxiii, 2D, 30 ; Beros. ap. Josephus, 
c. .1 p. i, ID). Neeho had held possession of these coun- 
tries for about three years, when (B.C. 006) Nebuchad- 
nezzar led an artnv against him, defeated him at Car- 
chemish in a great battle (Jer. xlvi, 2-12), recovered 
Cede- Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, took Jerusalem 
(Dan. i, 1, 2), pressed forward to Egypt, and was en- 
gaged in that country or upon its borders when intelli- 
gence arrived which recalled him hastily to Babylon. 
Nabopolassar, after reigning twenty-one years, had died, 
and the throne was vacant; or, as there is some reason 
to think, Nebuchadnezzar, since he appeared to be the 
‘•king of Babylon” to the Jews, had really been associ- 
ated with his father (Jer. iv, 1; Dan. i, 1). In some 
alarm, however, about the succession, he hurried back to 
the capital, accompanied only by his light troops; and 
crossing the. desert, probably by way of Tadmor or Pal- 
myra, reached Babylon before any disturbance had 
arisen, and entered peaceably on his kingdom (B.C. 
004). The bulk of the army, with the captives— Phoe- 
nicians, Syrians, Egyptians, and Jews— returned by the 
ordinary route, which skirted instead of crossing the 
desert. It was at this time that Daniel and his com- 
panions were brought to Babylon, where they presently 
grew into favor with Nebuchadnezzar, and became per- 
sons of very considerable influence (Dan. i, 3-20). ,Sce 
I >.\Ntiii.. The sacred vessels taken from Jehovah's 
house were transferred by Nebuchadnezzar to his tem- 
ple at Babylon (Isa. xxxix ; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 6, 7). See 
Babylon ; Captivity. 

Within a few years after Nebuchadnezzar’s first ex- 
pedition into Syria and Palestine, disaffection again 
showed itself in those countries. Jehoiakim — who, al- 
though threatened at first with captivity (2 Chron. 
xxxvi, 0), had been finally maintained on the throne as 
a Babylonian vassal — after three years of service ‘•turned 
and rebelled” against his suzerain, probably trusting to 
be supported by Egypt (2 Kings xxiv, 1). Not long 
afterwards Phoenicia seems to have broken into revolt; 1 
and the Chaldiean monarch, who had previously en- 
deavored to subdue the disaffected by his generals and 
allies (2 Kings xxiv, 2), once more took the field in per- 
son, and marched first of all against Tyre. Having in- 
vested that city in the seventh year of his reign (Jose- 
phus, c. Ap. i, 21), and left a portion of his army there 
to continue the siege, he proceeded against Jerusalem, 
which submitted without a struggle (ID’. 5D«). Ac- 
cording to Josephus, who is here our chief authority, 
Nebuchadnezzar punished Jehoiakim with death (.!;//. 
x, 0, 3; comp. Jer. xxii, IX, ID, and xxxvi, 30), but 
placed bis son Jchoiachin upon the throne. Jehoiachin 
reigned only three months; for, on his showing symp- 
toms of disaffection, Nebuchadnezzar came up against 
Jerusalem for the third time, deposed the young prince 
(whom he carried to Babylon, together with a large 
portion of the population of the city, and the chief of 
the Temple treasures), and made his uncle, Zedekiah, 
king in his place. Tyre still held out; and it was not 
till the thirteenth year from the time of its first invest- 


ment that the city of merchants fell (B.C. 585). Before 
this happened, Jerusalem had been totally destroyed. 
This consummation was owing to the folly of Zedekiah, 
who, despite the warnings of Jeremiah, made a treaty 
with Aprics (llophra), king of Egypt (Ezek. xvii, 15), 
and on the strength of this alliance renounced his alle- 
giance to the king of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar com- 
menced the final siege of Jerusalem in the ninth year 
of Zedekiah — his own sixteenth year (early in B.C. 
58D) — and took it nearly two years later (latter part of 
B.C. 58X). One effort to carry out the treaty seems to 
have been made by Aprics. An Egyptian army crossed 
the frontier, and began its march towards Jerusalem; 
upon which Nebuchadnezzar raised the siege, and set 
off to meet the new foe. According to Josephus (.!«/. 
x, 7, 3) a battle was fought, in which Apries was com- 
pletely defeated ; hut the scriptural account seems rather 
to imply that the Egyptians retired on the advance of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and recrossed the frontier without 
risking an engagement (Jer. xxxvii, 5-8). At any rate, 
the attempt failed, and was not repeated; the “broken 
reed, Egypt,” proved a treacherous support, and after an 
eighteen months’ siege Jerusalem fell. Zedekiah es- 
caped from the city, hut was captured near Jericho (Jer. 
xxxix, 5), and brought to Nebuchadnezzar at Biblah in 
the territory of Hamath, where his eyes were put out 
by the king’s order, while his sons and his chief nobles 
were slain. Nebuchadnezzar then returned to Babylon 
with Zedekiah, whom lie imprisoned for the remainder 
of his life; leaving Nebuzar-aelan, the captain of his 
guard, to complete the destruction e>f the city anel the 
pacification of Jueliea. (leelaliali, a Jew, was appointed 
governor, but he was shortly murelered, and the rest of 
the Jews either Heel to Egypt or were carried by Ne- 
buzar-aelan to Babylon (B.C. f>S2). 

The military successes of Nebuchadnezzar cannot be 
traced minutely beyond this point. Ilis own annals 
have not come down to us; anel the historical allusions 
which we find in his extant inscriptions are of the most 
vague anel general character. It may he gathered from 
the prophetical Scriptures and fre>m Jeiscpluis that the 
conquest of Jerusalem was rapidly followed hv the fall 
of Tyre anel the complete submission of Phoenicia (Ezra 
xxvi-xxviii; Joseph, c. Ap. i, 21); after which the 
Babylonians carried their arms into Egypt, and inflicted 
severe injuries on that fertile country (Jer. xlvi. 13-20; 
Ezra xxix. 2-20; xxx, 0; Joseph. Ant. x, D, 7). But 
we have no account of these campaigns on which we can 
depend. Josephus adds that Jit gast hones, in his fourth 
book, refers to the same subject, and thereby endeavors 
to show that Nebuchadnezzar exceeded Hercules, and 
conquered a great part of Africa and Spain. Strabo adds 
that “Sesostris, king of Egypt, and Teareon, king of 
Ethiopia, extended their expedition as far as Europe, 
but that Navokodrosor, who is vi iterated by the Chal- 
deans more than Hercules by the Creeks, . . . marched 
through Spain to (Ireece anil Pont up.” Our remaining 
notices of Nebuchadnezzar present him to ns as a mag- 
nificent prince and beneficent ruler rather than a war- 
rior; and the great fame which has always attached to 
his name among the Eastern nations depends rather on 
his buildings and other grand const ructions than on any 
victories or conquests ascribed to him. 

2. We are told by Bcrosus that the tirst care of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, on obtaining quiet possession of his king- 
dom after the first Syrian expedition, was to rebuild 
the temple of Bel (lhl-Mvrodin'h) at Babylon out of 
the spoils of the Syrian war (ap. Joseph. Ant. x, 11, 1). 
lie next proceeded to strengthen and beautify the city, 
which he renovated throughout, and surrounded with 
several lines of fortification, himself adding one entirely 
new quarter. Having linished the walls and adorned 
the gates magnificently, he constructed a new palace, 
adjoining the old residence of his father a superb edi- 
liee which lie completed in fifteen days ! In the grounds 
of this palace he formed the celebrated “hanging gar- 
den,” which was a plaisance, built up with huge stones 
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to imitate the varied surface of mountains, and planted 
with trees and shrubs of every kind. Diodorus, prob- 
ably following Ctesias, describes this marvel as a square, 
four plethra (four hundred feet) each way, and fifty 
cubits (seventy-five feet) high, approached by sloping 
paths, and supported on a series of arehed galleries in- 
creasing in height from the base to the summit. In 
these galleries were various pleasant chambers; and 
one of them contained the engines by which water was 
raised from the river to the surface of the mound. This 
curious construction, which the Greek writers reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the world, was said to have 
been built by Nebuchadnezzar for the gratification of 
his wife, Amuhia, who, having been brought up among 
the Median mountains, desired something to remind her 
of them. Possibly, however, one object was to obtain 
a pleasure-ground at a height above that to which the 
mosquitoes are accustomed to rise. This complete ren- 
ovation of Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, which Berosus 
asserts, is confirmed to us in every possible way. The 
Standard Inscription of the king relates at length the 
construction of the whole series of works, and appears 
to have been the authority from which Berosus drew. 
The ruins confirm this in the most positive way, for 
nine tenths of the bricks in situ are stamped with Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s name. Scripture also adds an indirect 
but important testimony in the exclamation of Nebu- 
chadnezzar recorded by Daniel, “ Is not this great Baby- 
lon which I have built i" (Dan. iv, 30). 

But Nebuchadnezzar did not confine his efforts to 
the ornamentation and improvement of his capital. 
Throughout the empire, at Borsippa, Sippara, Cutha, 
Chilmad, Duraba, Teredon, and a multitude of other 
places, he built or rebuilt cities, repaired temples, con- 
structed quays, reservoirs, canals, and aqueducts, on a 
scale of grandeur and magnificence surpassing every- 
thing of the kind recorded in history, unless it be the 
constructions of one or two of the greatest Egyptian 
monarchs. “I have examined,” says Sir II. Rawlinson, 
“ the bricks in situ, belonging perhaps to a hundred dif- 
ferent towns and cities in the neighborhood of Bagdad, 
and I never found any other legend than that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon” 
{Com. on the Inscr. of Assyria and Babylonia , p. 7G, 
77). “Nebuchadnezzar,” says Abydenus, “on succeed- 
ing to the throne, fortified Babylon with three lines of 
walls. He dug the Xahr Malcha , or Koval River, 
which was a branch stream derived from the Euphrates, 
and also the Acracanus. He likewise made the great 
reservoir above the city of Sippara, which was thirty 
parasangs (ninety miles) in circumference, and twenty 
fathoms (one hundred and twenty feet) deep. Here he 
placed sluices or flood-gates, which enabled him to ir- 
rigate the low country. He also built a quay along the 
shore of the Red Sea (Persian Gulf), and founded the 
city of Teredon on the borders of Arabia.” It is reason- 
ably concluded from these statements that an extensive 
system of irrigation was devised by this monarch, to 
whom the Babylonians were probably indebted for the 
greater portion of that vast netw'ork of canals whieh 
covered the whole alluvial tract between the two rivers, 
and extended on the right bank of the Euphrates to the 
extreme verge of the stony desert. On that side the 
principal work was a canal of the largest dimensions, 
still to be traced, w hieh left the Euphrates at Hit, and 
skirting the desert ran south-east a distance of above 
four hundred miles to the Persian Gulf, where it emptied 
itself into the bay of Grane. 

The wealth, greatness, and general prosperity of Nebu- 
chadnezzar are strikingly placed before us in the Book 
of Daniel. “ The God of heaven” gave him, not a king- 
dom only, but “power, strength, and glory” (Dan. ii, 
37). 1 1 is wealth is evidenced by the image of gold, 

sixty cubits in height, which he set up in the plain of 
Dura (Dan. iii, I). The grandeur and careful organiza- 
tion of his kingdom appear from the long list of his 
officers, “princes, governors, captains, judges, treasurers, 


counsellors, sheriffs, and rulers of provinces,” of whom 
we have repeated mention (ver. 2, 3, 27). We see the 
existence of a species of hierarchy in the “ magicians, 
astrologers, sorcerers,” over whom Daniel was set (ii, 
48). The “tree, whose height was great, whieh grew 
and w r as strong, and the height thereof reached unto the 
heavens, and the sight thereof to the end of all the 
earth; the leaves whereof were fair, and the fruit much, 
and in which w T as food for all ; under which the beasts 
of the field had shadow, and the fowls of heaven dwelt 
! in the branches thereof, and all flesh was fed of it” (iv, 

1 10-12), is the fitting type of a kingdom at once so 
j flourishing and so extensive. It has been thought by 
some (De Wette, Th. Parker, etc.) that the Book of 
Daniel represents the satrapial system of government 
{ Satrapcn-Einrichtung ) as established throughout the 
whole empire; but this conclusion is not justified by a 
close examination of that document. Nebuchadnezzar, 
like his Assyrian predecessors (Isa. x, 8), is represented 
as a “king of kings” (Dan. ii, 37) ; and the officers enu- 
merated in chap, ii are probably the authorities of 
Babylonia proper, rather than the governors of remoter 
regions, who could not be all spared at once from their 
employments. The instance of Gedaliah (Jer. xl, 5; 
2 Kings xxv, 22) is not that of a satrap. He was a 
Jew; and it may be doubted whether he stood really 
in any different relation to the Babylonians from Zede- 
kiah or Jehoiaehin ; although, as he was not of the seed 
of David, the Jews considered him to be “governor” 
rather than king. 

3. Towards the close of his reign the glory of Nebu- 
chadnezzar suffered a temporary eclipse. As a punish- 
ment for his pride and vanity, that strange form of 
madness v'as sent upon him whieh the Greeks called 
lyeanthropv (XvKavSpiojria) ; wherein the sufferer im- 
agines himself a beast, and, quitting the haunts of men, 
insists on leading the life of a beast (Dan. iv, 33). 
Berosus, with the pardonable tenderness of a native, 
anxious for the good fame of his country’s greatest 
king, suppressed this fact; and it may be doubted 
whether Herodotus in his Babylonian travels, which 
fell only about a century after the time, obtained any 
knowledge of it. Nebuchadnezzar himself, however, 
in his great inscription appears to allude to it, although 
in a studied ambiguity of phrase which renders the 
passage very difficult of translation. After describing 
the construction of the most important of his great 
works, he appears to say, “For four years (?)... the 
seat of my kingdom . . . did not rejoice my heart. In 
all my dominions I did not build a high place of power, 
the precious treasures of my kingdom I did not lay up. 
In Babylon, buildings for myself and for the honor of 
my kingdom I did not lay out. In the worship of 
Merodach, ray lord, the joy of my heart, in Babylon 
the city of his sovereignty, and the scat of my empire, 

I did not sing his praises, I did not furnish Ills altars 
with victims, nor did I clear out the canals” (Rawlin- 
son’s Herod, ii, 58G). Other negative clauses follow. 
It is plain that we have here narrated a suspension — 
apparently for four years — of all those works and occu- 
pations on which the king especially prided himself — 
his temples, palaces, worship, offerings, and works of' 
irrigation; and though the cause of the suspension is 
not stated, we can scarcely imagine anything that 
would account for it but some such extraordinary 
malady as that recorded in Daniel. 

It has often been remarked that Herodotus ascribes 
to a queen, Nitoeris, several of the important works, 
which other writers (Berosus, Abydenus) assign to 
Nebuchadnezzar. The conjecture naturally arises that 
Nitoeris was Nebuchadnezzar’s queen, and that, as she 
carried on his constructions during his incapacity, they 
were by some considered to be hers. It is no disproof 
of this to urge that Nebuchadnezzar’s wife was a Median 
princess, not an Egyptian (as Nitoeris must have been 
from her name), and that she was called, not Nitoeris, 
but Amyitis or Amyhia; for Nebuchadnezzar, who 
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married Amyitis in B.C. 025, and who lived after this I 
marriage more than sixty years, may easily have mar- j 
ried again after the decease of his first wife, and his 1 
second queen may have been an Egyptian. 11 is later 
relations with Egypt appear to have been friendly; and 
it is remarkable that the name Nitoer is, which belonged 
to verv primitive Egyptian history, had in fact been 
resuscitated about this time, and is found on the Egyp- 
tian monuments to have been borne by a princess be- 
longing to the family of the Bsammetiks.— Smith. 

The nature of Nebuchadnezzar's disease and recovery 
has been much debated. Origcn strangely allegorizes 
the story (ap. llieron. in Dun.) as a representation of 
the fall of Lucifer. Uodin (in Demonol.) maintains that 
Nebuchadnezzar underwent an actual metamorphosis 
of soul and body, a similar instance of which is given 
by Cluvier (Append, ad Kpitom. Hist.) on the testimony 
of an eye-witness. Tertullian (De Paiiit .) confines the 
transformation to the body only, but without loss of 
reason, of which kind of metamorphosis St. Augustine 
( I)e Civ. Jki, xviii, 18) reports some instances said to 
have taken place in Italy, to which he himself attaches 
little credit; but Gaspard Pcueer asserts that, the trans- 
formation of men into wolves was very common in Li- 
vonia. Some Jewish rabbins have asserted that the 
soul of Nebuchadnezzar, by a real transmigration, 
changed places with that of an ox (Medina, De recta 
in J)eum Jid.) ; while others have supposed not a real, 
but an apparent change, of which there is a case re- 
corded in the life of St. Macarius, the parents of a young 
woman having been persuaded that their daughter had 
been transformed into a marc. The most generally re- 
ceived opinion, however, is that Nebuchadnezzar la- 
bored under that species of hypochondriacal monomania 
which leads the patient to fancy himself changed into 
an animal or other substance, the habits of which he 
adopts. Jerome probably leaned to this opinion: Who 
docs not see,” he observes, “ that madmen live like brute 
beasts” (in Dan. iv, 4). To this disease of the imagina- 
tion physicians have given the name of Ly can th ropy, 
Zoanthropy, or Insania Canina. See Disease. In Dan. 
iv, 15 (iv, 12, according to the Latin) there seems to be 
an allusion to some species of insanity in the expression, 
“Even with a band of iron and brass” (alligetur vinculo 
ferrvo ei mreo, Yulg.) ; and the loss and return of reason 
is very’ clearly intimated in ver. 34, “Mine understand- 
ing returned to me, and I blessed the Most High.” (See 
also Virgil, f 'elnr/. vi ; Drummond 1 lay. Western Durbunj, 
p. 65; 11. liockenberger, De Xehucndn. ab hominibus cx- 
pulso, Jen. 1733; Bortholdt, Daniel , i, 290; Hciuroth, 
Seelenstor. i, Go ; Ader, De o’ gratis in Praia/, p. 31, etc.: 
Meade, Med. Sac.; Midler, De Xebucliudnczz. /ttra- 
popywoti, Lips. 1747.) 

The idea of an allegory has been revived in modern 
times, especially by De Wctte ( J'iiiliitiin; /, p. 257 i, who 
considers the accounts in Daniel too improbable, if liter- 
ally understood, although he admits that they may have 
been founded on historical traditions. 11c considers the 
whole of the narrative in Daniel as referring to Antio- 
elius Epiphancs, who lie asserts is also signified by Bel- 
shazzar. This hypothesis assumes that the Book of 
Daniel is spurious, contrary to the New Testament and 
other ancient testimony (Ilcngstcnborg, Avthent. dcs 
Dan. p. 100 sq.). See 1 >.\xu:i.. 

Some have fancied that there was an allusion to the 
disease of Nebuchadnezzar in the passage of Berosus 
quoted hv Josephus (r. Apion. i, 20): “Xabuchodo- 
nosor, after he had commenced the aforesaid wall, falling 
into a sickness, died.” Abydomis (ap. Euschiinn, Pro- 
par. Kvanff. ix, 41 ), having cited the passage from Me- 
gasthencs already referred to, adds, upon the authority 
of the same writer, a speech of Nabuehodonosor, where- 
in, having been struck by some god, he foretold the de- 
struction of Babylon by a “Persian mule,” assisted by 
a Mode, the former boast of Assyria, after which he in- 
stantly vanished. A reference has been supposed to ex- 
ist in these words to Nebuchadnezzar’s madness and 


consequent disappearance, hut there is at most, as De 
Wette observes, only a traditional connection between 
them. Jalin ( Hebrew Commonwealth ) conceives the 
whole to be a tradition made up from his prophetic 
dreams, his insanity, and from Daniel’s explanation of 
the well-known handwriting in the banqueting-hall of 
Belshazzar. — Kitto. 

After an interval of four, or probably seven years 
(Dan. iv, 16), Nebuchadnezzar’s malady left him. As 
we arc told in Scripture that “ his reason returned, and 
for the glory of his kingdom his honor and brightness 
returned;” and he “was established in his kingdom, 
and excellent majesty was added to him” (Dan. iv, 30), 
so we tind in the Standard Inscription that he resumed 
his great works after a period of suspension, and added 
fresh “wonders” in his old age to the marvellous con- 
structions of his manhood. He died in the year Il.G. 
561, at an advanced age (83 or 84), having reigned forty- 
three years. A son, Evil-Merodaeh (q.v.), succeeded 
him. 

4. The character of Nebuchadnezzar must be gathered 
principally from Scripture. There is a conventional 
formality in the cuneiform inscriptions, which deprives 
them of almost all value for the illustration of individual 
mind and temper. Ostentation and vainglory are char- 
acteristics of the entire series, each king seeking to 
magnify above all others his own exploits. We can 
only observe as peetdiar to Nebuchadnezzar a disposition 
to rest his fame on his great works rather than on his 
military achievements, and a strong religious spirit, 
manifesting itself especially in a devotion, which is al- 
most exclusive, to one particular god. Though his own 
tutelary deity and that of his father was Nebo (Mercury), 
yet his worship, his ascriptions of praise, his thanksgiv- 
ings, have in almost every case for their object the god 
Mcrodaeh. I T nder liis protection he placed his son, 
Evil-Merodaeh. Merodach is “his lord,” “his great 
lord,” “the joy of his heart,” “the great lord who has 
appointed him to the empire of the world, and has con- 
fided to his care the far-spread people of the earth,” 
“the great lord who has established him in strength,” 
etc. One of the first of his own titles is, “lie who pays 
homage to Merodach.” Even when restoring the tem- 
ples of other deities, he ascribes the work to the sugges- 
tions of Merodach, and places it under his protection. 
We may hence explain the appearance, of a sort of mon- 
otheism (Dan. i, 2; iv, 21, 32, 34. 37). mixed with poly- 
theism (ii, 47 ; iii, 12, 18,29; iv, 9), in the scriptural no- 
tices of him. While admitting a qualified divinity in 
Nebo, Nana, and other deities of his country. Nebuchad- 
nezzar maintained the real monarchy of Bol-Merodach. 
This deity was to him “ the supreme chief of the gods,” 
“the most, ancient,” “the king of the heavens and the 
earth.” These expressions are all applied to Merodach 
by Nebuchadnezzar in his inscriptions. It was his im- 
age, or symbol, undoubtedly, which was “set lip” to be 
worshipped in the “plain of Dura" (iii, 1), and his 
“house” in which the sacred vessels from the Temple 
were treasured (i, 2). Nebuchadnezzar seems at some 
times to have identified this, his supreme god. with the 
God of the Jews (ch. iv); at others, to have regarded 
the Jewish God as one of the local and inferior deities 
(ch. iii) over whom Merodach ruled. 

Tlic genius and grandeur which characterized Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and which have handed down his name 
among the few ancient personages known generally 
throughout the East, are very apparent in Scripture, and 
indeed in all the accounts of his reign and actions. 
Without perhaps any strong military turn, lie must 
have possessed a fair amount of such talent to have held 
his own in the east against the ambitious Modes, and 
in the west against the Egyptians. Ncelio and Apries 
were both princes of good warlike capacity, whom it. is 
some credit to have defeated. The prolonged siege of 
Tyre is a proof of the determination with which lie 
prosecuted his military enterprises. But his greatness 
i lay especially in the arts of peace, lie saw in the natural 
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fertility of Babylonia, ami its ample wealth of waters, 
the foundation of national prosperity, and so of power. 
Hence his vast canals and elaborate system of irrigation, 
which made the whole country a garden ; and this must 
have been a main cause of the full treasury, from which 
alone his palaces and temples can have received their ' 
magnificence. The forced labor of captives may have i 
raised the fabrics; but the statues, the enamelled bricks, 
the fine woodwork, the gold and silver plating, the hang- 
ings and curtains, had to be bought ; and the enormous 
expenditure of this monarch, which does not appear to 
have exhausted the country, and which cannot have 
been very largely supported by tribute, must have been 
really supplied in the main from that agricultural wealth 
which he took so much pains to develop. We may 
gather from the productiveness of Babylonia under the 
Persians (Herod, i, 192, 193; iii, 92), after a conquest 
and two (three?) revolts, some idea of its flourishing 
condition in the period of independence, for which (ac- 
cording to the consentient testimony of the monuments 
and the best authors) it was indebted to this king. 

The moral character of Nebuchadnezzar is not such 
as entitles him to our approval. Besides the overween- 
ing pride which brought upon him so terrible a chastise- 
ment, we note a violence and fury (Dan. ii, 12; iii, 19) 
common enough among Oriental monarchs of the weaker 
kind, but from which the greatest of them have usually 
been free; while at the same time w'e observe a cold 
and relentless cruelty which is particularly revolting. 
The blinding of Zedekiah may perhaps be justified as 
an ordinary Eastern practice, though it is the earliest 
case of the kind on record ; but the refinement of cruelty 
by which he was made to witness his sons’ execution 
before his eyes were put out (2 Kings xxv, 7) is wor- 
thier of a Dionysius or a Domitian than of a really great 
king. Again, the detention of Jehoiachin in prison for 
thirty-six years for an offence committed at the age of 
eighteen (2 Kings xxiv, 8), is a severity surpassing 
Oriental harshness. Against these grave faults we have 
nothing to set, unless it be a feeble trait of magnanim- 
ity in the pardon accorded to Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego when he found that he was without power to 
punish them (Dan. iii, 20). * 

It has been thought remarkable that to a man of this 
character Hod should have vouchsafed a revelation of 
the future by means of visions (Dan. ii, 29 ; iv, 2). But 
the circumstance, however it may disturb our precon- 
ceived notions, is not really at variance with the gen- 
eral laws of God’s providence as revealed to us in Script- 
ure. As w'ith his natural, so with his supernatural 
gifts, they are not confined to the worthy. Even under 
Christianity, miraculous powers were sometimes pos- 
sessed by those who made an ill use of them (1 Cor. 
xiv, 2-33). And God, it is plain, did not leave the old 
heathen world without some supernatural aid, but made 
his presence felt from time to time in visions, through 
prophets, or even by a voice from heaven. It is only 
necessary to refer to the histories of Pharaoh (Gen. xli, 
1-7, 28), Abimclech (xx, 3), Job (Job iv, 13; xxxviii, 
1, 1; xl, 6; comp. Dan. iv, 31), and Balaam (Numb, 
xxii-xxiv), in order to establish the parity of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s visions with other facts recorded in the Bible. 
He was warned, and the nations over which he ruled 
were warned through him, God leaving not himself 
“without witness” even in those dark times. In con- 
clusion, we may notice that a heathen writer (Abyde- 
nus), who generally draws his inspirations from Berosus, 
ascribes to Nebuchadnezzar a miraculous speech just be- 
fore his death, announcing to the Babylonians the speedy 
coming of the “ Persian mule,” who with the help of the 
Modes would enslave Babylon (Abyd. ap. Euseb. Prwp. 
Ec. Lx, 41). — Smith. 

5. The Canon of Ptolemy the mathematician, who 
flourished about the commencement of the Christian 
rera, consists of a catalogue, arranged in chronological 
order, of. the kings of Babylon, commencing with Nabo- 
uassar, who reigned B.C. 747, and ending with Nabon- 


ned, B.G. 556. According to this catalogue, Nabopolas- 
sar (Na/3ou7roXd<T«poc), who died B.C. 625, was suc- 
ceeded by Nabocolassar (X a/3oKo\a<rapoc), B.C. 605. 
This Nabocolassar is therefore presumed to be the Nebu- 
chadnezzar of Scripture (for the Canon of Ptolemy, see 
Table Chronologique des Regnes, etc., par 1’Abbe Ilalmy, 
Paris, 1819). Nabopolassar, the father of Nabocolassar, 
is supposed to have been the first Chaldzean monarch of 
Babylon, and to have disunited it from the Assyrian 
empire, of which it had hitherto formed a part (Jalm’s 
Hebrew Commonwealth). According to a fragment of 
Alexander Polyhistor, reported by Syncellus in his 
Chronographia , it was this sovereign who destroyed the 
city of Nineveh, B.C, 612, which, according to Eusebius 
(Chron. p. 46), he effected in conjunction with Astyages, 
the eldest son of Cyaxares, king of the Medcs (see also 
Tobit xiv, 15, w’liere the latter is named Assuerus). 
The following extract, preserved by Josephus, from the 
lost Clialdtean history of Berosus, priest of the temple of 
Bel (B.C. 268), will be found to throw' considerable light 
on the Scripture narrative: “When his father Nabu- 
chodonosor heard that the governor w'hom he had set 
over Egypt and the places about Coele-Syria and Phoe- 
nicia had revolted from him, while he was not himself 
able any longer to undergo hardships, he committed to 
his son Nabuchodonosor, w ho was still but a youth, some 
parts of his army, and sent him against the enemy. So 
when Nabuchodonosor had given him battle, and fought 
with the rebel, he overcame him, and reduced the coun- 
try from under his subjection and made it a branch of 
his ow r n kingdom. But about that time it happened 
that his father Nabuchodonosor fell ill, and ended his 
life in the city of Babylon, when he had reigned twenty- 
one years ; and when he learned that his lather Nabu- 
chodonosor w T as dead — having settled the affairs of 
Egypt and the other countries, and also those that con- 
cerned the captive Jews, and the Phoenicians, Syrians, 
and Egyptians, and having committed the conveyance 
of them to Babylon to certain of his friends — he hastily 
crossed the desert, with a few companions, into Babylon. 
So he took upon him the management of public affairs, 
and of the kingdom w r hieh had been kept for him by 
one of the chief Chaldseans, and he received the entire 
dominions of his father, and ordered that when the 
captives came they should be placed in colonies in the 
most proper plaees of Babylonia” {Ant. x, 11; see also 
Ajnon. i, 19 ; Euseb. Chron. A mien, i, 59 ; Yolney, 
Rechereh. Xouv. sur I'kist. Ancienne, iii, 151 sq.). It 
will be observed that both Nebuchadnezzar (styled by 
some the Great ) and his father are here equally named 
Nabuchodonosor, but in the citation of the same narra- 
tive from Berosus by Josephus (c. Apion. i, 19) the 
father of Nebuchadnezzar is called Nabolassar (Xa/3o- 
Xdacrapot,); corresponding nearly with the Nabopolassar 
of Ptolemy; which has induced some to suppose the 
name Nabuchodonosor in the former citation to be an 
error of transcription. Some consider the Nabucho- 
donosor of the Book of Judith to be the same with the 
Saosducliin of Ptolemy, who was contemporary with 
Manasseh. Some foundation has thus been afforded for 
considering Nebuchadnezzar as a general name for Baby- 
lonian sovereigns (Prideaux, Connect .) ; this, however, 
is considered by Whiston as a groundless mistake 
, (Whiston’s Josephus , note on ch. ix). The similarity 
of the two names may have led to their being sometimes 
confounded. The conqueror of Nineveh is also called 
by the name of Nebuchodonosor in Tobit xiv, 15 (in the 
Greek, for the Latin ends with ver. 14), and is on this 
account styled by some Nebuchadnezzar the First, a 
designation first applied to him by rabbi David Ganz, 
in the age of the wmrld 3285. 

According to Ptolemy’s Canon, the reign of Naboco- 
lassar is made to commence two years later than that 
of the Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture. Probably the first 
capture of Jerusalem (Dan. i, l) took place during the 
last years of the reign of Nabopolassar, in the expedi- 
tion mentioned by Berosus (jut sup.), but the Canon of 
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Ptolemy dates the commencement of his reign from the 
deatli of his father, when he became sole king of Babv- 
lon (De Wette’s Inlrod. § 253, note). See Cuuoxol- 

OGV. 

Although Herodotus iloes not name Nebuchadnezzar, 
he is supposed by some to allude to the expedition of 
Pharaoh-Xecho against Babylon, when he observes that 
‘ ; Necho, after an engagement at 3Iagdolus in Egypt, 
took Cady t is, a great city of Syria.” It is conjectured 
that he may have confounded 3Iigdoi, in Egypt, with 
3Icgiddo, and that Cadvtis was the same with Jerusa- 
lem < El Kadosh, “ the holy city”) (J aim's Hebrew Com- 
monwealth ). — lvitto. 

f>. One other point in the life of Nebuchadnezzar, con- 
necting it with Scripture, may be glanced at. In t lie 
Look of Daniel (ch. iii) there is abruptly introduced an 
account of a golden image which Nebuchadnezzar set up 
in the plain of Dura, its inauguration being heralded in 
solemn pomp to all parts of the kingdom. The image 
was probably one of his patron-god, Bel-31 erodach ; and 
the dedication of such a statue is in perfect keeping 
with his intense religiousness, which is apparent from 
his numerous and cordial inscriptions of thanks and hom- 
age to the same divinity, after whom also he named 
his son and successor. The adoration paid to the image 
was a test of loyalty. To worship the king’s god sim- 
ply at the king’s command was such a spectacle of na- 
tional conformity as an Oriental despot would naturally 
delight in. Some have supposed that the image repre- 
sented the king himself, who, in this way, claimed di- 
vine honors— an insanity found in Persian, Egyptian, 
and Selencid monarchs — in the Grecian Alexander and 
the Iloman Caligtda. This is not a likely conjecture. 
The Jews as a body, it would seem, were not invited to 
the festival, being aliens and captives. Lut it is said 
that the image itself was out of all shape — sixty cubits 
high, and only six cubits broad — that is, in the propor- 
tion of ten to one. Now it is evident from the story 
that its height was for the sake of its being visible to 
an immense concourse gathered on a plain, and it is 
therefore probable that a tall pedestal is included in the 
measurement; or it may have been an obelisk with a 
bust on the summit of it (Mhntcr, Relig. d. Hub. p. 59; 
Ilengstenberg, On Daniel). Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii) 
informs us that one of the images of massy gold found 
by Xerxes in the temple of Lei measured forty feet in 
height, which would have been fairly proportioned to a 
breadth of six feet, measured at the shoulders. I’ri- 
deaux supposes that this may have been the identical 
statue erected by Nebuchadnezzar, which, however, Jahn 
conceives was more probably only gilt, as a statue of 
gold could scarcely have been safe from robbers in the 
plain of Dura; but this conjecture of Jahn seems by 
no means necessary. Dur— Dura — signifies a plain, 
and in such a plain, yet vulgarly called Dowair, to the 
south-east of IJabylon, 31. Oppert found the pedestal of 
what must have been a colossal statue. There is no 
Lint that the image was of solid gold, as some objectors 
imagine. Anything plated with gold was, in popular 
phrase, called golden (comp. Exod. xxx, 1-3; xxxix, 
8, etc.). The description of the process of forging idols 
in Isa. xl, 19 shows us the plating of the figures. He- 
rodotus mentions a large golden statue of llel, and then 
refers to another and much smaller one, which, in con- 
trast, he says, was of “solid gold." The grand demon- 
stration, and the assemblage of “princes, governors, 
captains, judges, treasurers, counsellors, sherill's, ami all 
the rulers of t he provinces,” must have marked some 
important epoch the conclusion of some great wars or 
works, followed by such prosperity and repose as is in- 
dicated by the. phrase, “ 1 Nebuchadnezzar was at rest 
in mine house, and nourishing in my palace.” It is a 
strange rationalistic freak on the part of Eengerke, 
Llcck, and Do Wettc to regard all this chapter of 
Daniel as a mere legend, dimly picturing out the cruel- 
ties and idolatries of Antiochus Epiphaiics. — I'airliairn. 

7. Literature . — See Schroder, Xebuchadn. Chaldceor. 


rex (Marl). 1719); Schrber, Jmper. Rubyl p. 2G0 sq. ; 
Lochner, De Xino Xebuchadnezare (Studio, 173tij; 
Maier, Statua Xebuchadnezuris (Jen. 1G93); 31 idler, 
l)e Xebuchadnezuris pirapopip. (Lips. 1747) ; Olfcrhaus, 
De rebus sub Xebuchadnezare gestis (Griming. 1734); 
Seelen, De stipendiuriis Xebuchadnezuris (Lubeck, 1737) ; 
Jour. Sac. Lit. April, 1*53, p. 32; Lawlinson, Evidences, 
p. 127, 133; Ancient Monarchies, ii, 50 sq. See Baby- 
lonia. 

Nebucliadrez ' zar (llcb. Xebuchadrets' tsar, 
; Sept. 'Safiov\ocov6oop), a less usual but 
more correct form (Jer. xxi. 2, 7; xxii, 25; xxiv, 1 ; 
xxv, 1,9; xxix,21; xxxii, 1,28; xxxv. 11; xxxvii, 1; 
xxxix, 1,11; xliii, 10; xliv, 30; xlvi, 2. 13. 20; xlix, 
28, 30 ; 1, 17 ; ii, 34 ; lii, 4. 1 2, 28, 29, 30 ; Ezek. xxvi, 7 ; 
xxix, 18, 19; xxx, 10) of the name of king Xkbiviiad- 

NE7.ZAK (q. V.). 

Nebuslias'bau (lleb. Xebushazban ', ‘(ZJi'*!: 
[written in the text with a small final n, for which 
some copies have, perhaps hv error, a z], from Xebo, and 
Persian c hesbun, “ votary,” i. e. adorer of Xebo ; Sept, 
omits, but some copies have N a /3oi’t7tZf3(tv or 'Safiovaap- 
<Tt\\ip ; 3Tilg. Xubusezban), the Labsaris (q. v.) or 
chief chamberlain of the Babylonian court, sent by 
Nebuchadnezzar, in connection with the two other chief 
dignitaries, Nebuzaradan (the Rab-tabbachim, or chief 
of the body-guard) and Nergal-sharezer (the Lab-mag, 
or head of the 31agiaus). to release Jeremiah from prison 
on the capture of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix, 13). L.C. 588. 
“ Nebu-shasban’s cilice and title were the same as those 
of Ashpenaz (Dan. i, 3), whom he probably succeeded. 
In the list given (ver. 3) of those who took possession 
of the city in the dead of the night of the 11th Tam- 
muz, Nebushasban is not mentioned by name, but 
merely by his title Lab-saris. So at the Assyrian in- 
vasion in the time of I Iezekiah, Tartan, Lab-saris, and 
Lab-shakeh, as the three highest dignitaries, addressed 
the Jews from the head of their army (2 Kings xviii, 17). 
Possibly these three officers in the Assyrian court an- 
swered to the three named above in the Babylonian” 
(Smith). 

Nebuzar'adan (lleb. Nebuzaradan' , 
for signif. sec below; Sept. N aj3oi<'£npcdv v. r. TW/3oe- 
Zapcar; Josephus, ’Safioi'Zapcdrtjc, Ant. x, 9, 1 and 
2; 3’ulg. Xebazardun ), the Lab-tabbaehim, i. e. chief of 
the slaughterers or executioners (A. 3'. “captain of the 
guard”), a high officer in the court of Nebuchadnezzar, 
apparently (like the Tartan in the Assyrian army) the 
next to the person of the monarch. He appears not to 
have been present during the siege of Jerusalem ; prob- 
ably he was occupied in the more important operations 
at Tyre, but as soon as the city was actually in the hands 
of the Babylonians he arrived, and from that moment 
everything was completely directed by him. B.C. 5*8. 
It was he who decided, even to the minutest details 
of tire-pans and bowls (2 Kings xxv, 15), what should 
be carried off and what burned, which persons should be 
taken away to IJabylon, and which lolt behind in the. 
country. One act only is referred directly to Nebu- 
chadnezzar — the appointment of the governor or super- 
intendent of the conquered district. All this Nebuzar- 
adan seems to have carried out with wisdom and mod- 
eration. His conduct to Jeremiah, to whom his atten- 
tion had been directed by his master (Jer. xxxix, 11), 
is marked by even higher qualities than these, and the 
prophet has preserved (xl. 2-5) a speech of Nebuzar- 
adan to him on liberating him from his chains at 
Lamah, which contains expressions truly remarkable in 
a heathen. He seems to have left .Tiukea for this time 
when he took down the chief people of Jerusalem to his 
master at Liblah (2 Kings xxv. 18-20). Six years af- 
terwards he again appeared (Jer. lii, 30). Nebuchad- 
nezzar in his twenty-third year made a descent on the 
regions east of the Jordan, including the Ammonites and 
3Ioabites (Josephus, Ant, x, 9, 7), who escaped when 
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Jerusalem was destroyed. See Moab. Thence he pro- I 
ceeded to Egypt (Joseph. ibuL), and, either on the way 
thither or on the return, Nebuzaradan again passed j 
through the eonntry and carried off seven hundred and 
forty-live more eaptives (Jer. Hi, 30). 

The name, like Nebu-chadnezzar and Nebu-shasban, 
contains that of Nebo the Babylonian deity. The other 
portion of the word is less eertain. Gesenius ( The s. p. 
839 b) translates by Mercurii dux dominus , taking the 
“IT as — “Vw, “prince,” and as = jT“TX, “lord.” 
Ftirst, oil the other hand ( Ilandwb . s. v.), treats it as 
equivalent in meaning to the Hebrew rab-tabbachim , 
which usually follows it, and sometimes oceurs by itself 
(2 Kings xxv, 18; Jer. xl, 2, 5). To obtain this mean- 
ing he treats the first member as ~ Pers. sar, Sansc. 
dro, “chief,” as Gesenius; but compares the last mem- 
ber of the name to the Sanse. ddna, from do, “ to cut 
off.” Gesenius also takes zaradan as identical with the 
first element in the name of Sardan-apalus. But this 
latter name is now explained by Sir II. Iiawlinson as 
Assur-dan-i-pal (Kawlinson’s Herod, i, 400). — Smith. 

Neceres is the name which the Turks give to a 
clan of people inhabiting the mountains about Jebilv, 
in Syria, who are of a very strange and singular char- 
acter. It is the principle of the Neeeres to adhere to 
no certain religion ; chameleon like, they put on the 
color of religion, whatever it be, which is reflected upon 
them by the persons with whom they happen to con- 
verse. With Christians, they profess themselves Chris- 
tians; with Turks, they are good Mussulmans ; with 
Jews, they pass for Jews ; being such Proteuses in re- 
ligion that nobody was ever able to discover what shape 
or standard their consciences are really of. See Brough- 
ton, Biblioth. Hist. IS ucr a, ii, s. v. See Nassarians. 

Necessarians. See Necessitarians. 

Necessary Doctrine and Erudition (for 
any Christian man) is the title of a book which the Eng- 
lish people received from their sovereign, llenry Vlli, 
in the year 1543, in connection with the legal prohibi- 
tion of reading the Scriptures. In contradistinction to 
the Institution of a Christian Man (q. v.), which was 
called the “ Bishops’ Book,” the present formulary was 
called the “ King’s Book.” The Necessary Doctrine 
was not, like the other, sanctioned by the authority of 
Convocation, but was composed by a committee origi- 
nally nominated by the king, their compositions receiv- 
ing the stamp of his personal approbation. Henry him- 
self had a considerable share in the execution of the 
work, the chief part of which was corrected by his own 
hand ; and evidence still remains of the diligence with 
which he had collected and compared the opinions of 
his bishops and divines on the different points of dis- 
cussion. The Preface was probably written by himself, 
and, among other matter, contains a vindication of the 
late prohibition of the Bible. Cranmer also wrote a 
portion of it — that concerning faith. But while it was 
evangelical in doetrine, it was popish in other things, 
affirming transubstantiation, calling marriage a sacra- 
ment, and maintaining the seven sacraments of Roman- 
ism. As an authorized formula it retained authority 
till the king’s death. This work has occasioned in the 
present day much discussion and dispute, arising from 
the prejudices of its readers. One party has contidentlv 
appealed to it as a criterion of the opinions of the Re- 
formers on many doctrinal points, in opposition to the 
Church from which they had separated; another party 
has condemned it in the most unqualified terms, as lean- 
ing even in doetrine towards popery rather than Prot- 
estantism. For a full account of the plan and contents 
of this work, see Carwithen, Hist, of the Church of Eng- 
land, vol. i, ch. vii; see also Palmer, On the Church, i, 
468 sq., 481 sq. ; Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop.; Eden, Theol. 
Diet. ; Farrar, Eccles. Diet. ; Burnet, Ref i, 459, 586 ; 
iii, 624 ; A mer. Theol. Rev. Feb. I860, p. 172 ; Bib. Sacra, 
1865, p. 350; 1863, p. 891. 


Necessitarians, an appellation which may be 
given to all who maintain that moral agents act from 
necessity. See the article Necessity. Some object 
not only to the name, but to the dispute on a subject so 
perplexing as the explanation of the most consistent 
mode of divine government, and insist that the theme 
should be left entirely to the future sphere, where even 
the truth, according to Milton, has never yet dawned. 
Says the poet : 

“Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute; 

And found no end — in wandering mazes lost!’' 

Dr. Watts thinks it probable that the discussion of this 
subject will constitute one of the sublime employments 
of the blessed in the heavenly world. 

Necessity, Doctrine of. I. Definition .— In meta- 
physics, according to the common statement, “neces- 
sity” is that quality of a thing by which it cannot but 
be, or whereby it cannot be otherwise. When in a 
proposition which affirms anything to be true there is 
a fixed invariable connection between the subject and 
the predicate, then that thing is understood to be neces- 
sary. Necessity is opposed to chance, accident, con- 
tingency, and to whatever involves the idea of uncer- 
tainty and of possible variation. It is usually dis- 
tinguished in philosophy and theology into physical, 
metaphysical or logical, and moral. 

1. Physical necessity has its origin in the established 
order and laws of the material universe. It is founded 
in the relation of cause and effect, and implies that 
where certain eauscs or forces are present eertain effects 
must uniformly and inevitably follow. “By natural 
[or physical] necessity, as applied to men,” says Ed- 
wards, “ I mean such necessity as men are under through 
the force of natural causes. Thus men placed in cer- 
tain circumstances are the subjects of particular sensa- 
tions by necessity; they feel pain when their bodies 
are wounded ; they see the objects presented before 
them in a clear light when their eyes are opened; so 
by a natural necessity men’s bodies move downwards 
when there is nothing to support them” (irbrFs, ii, 13, 
Carter’s ed.). 

2. Metaphysical or logical necessity expresses “ the 
nature of our belief in certain fundamental truths, such 
as the reality of a material world, the law of causation, 
and the axioms of mathematics.” Logieal necessity is 
characteristic of truths or ideas, as physical necessity is 
of events or phenomena in the material world. “It is 
alleged by some philosophers that, the truths held by 
us as most certain are the result of experience. Others 
contend that such first principles as the axioms of 
mathematics are not only true, but necessarily true ; we 
not only do believe them, but we must believe them. 
Sueli necessity, it is argued, cannot come from mere 
experience, and therefore implies an innate or intuitive 
source. Hence the theory of necessary truth is only 
another name for the theory of intuitive truth.” This 
necessity, as characteristic of certain truths, may be 
grounded in the impossibility of conceiving the opposite 
to be true. Thus Dr. Whewell, in his Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences (i, 54, 55), teaches that necessary 
truths are those in which we not only learn that the 
proposition is true, but see that it must be true; in 
which the negation of the truth is not only false, but 
impossible. That there are such truths cannot be 
doubted. We may take, for example, all relations of 
number. We cannot, by any freak of thought, imagine 
three and two to make seven. John .Stuart Mill, in 
his System of Logic, argues against the theory of neees- 
sary truths, especially that the common mathematical 
axioms are such truths. Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his 
argument for the existence of God, reasons from a be- 
lief in the existence of the Divine Being being necessary 
in this sense. “ .So,” says Edwards, “ the eternal exist- 
ence of being, generally considered, is necessary in it- 
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self, because it would be in itself the greatest absurdity 
to deny the existence of being in general, or to say 
there was absolute and universal nothing” {Works, ii, 
11). Besides tbe meaning of tbc term necessary in 
connection with intuitive, or a priori truths, the truth 
of a statement is sometimes said to be necessary by 
reason of its being implied in another. “ Thus if we 
say that all the apostles were Jews, it follows neces- 
sarily that I’eter was a Jew.” Here is involved the 
general axiom of syllogistic reasoning that what is 
true of a whole class is true of each individual, which 
axiom may be itself an intuitive or necessary truth. 
But each particular proposition or conclusion from prem- 
ises is necessary, because it is implied in tbe premises, 
or because “to withhold assent from it would be to 
violate the above axiom.” This is, more strictly, logical 
necessity. Sec Logic. 

3. Moral necessity has reference to the volitions and 
actions of rational agents, and is intended to express tbe 
connection between these volitions and actions and cer- 
tain moral causes, as inclinations, desires, or motives 
generally. Whether there be any connection which, 
strictly speaking, may be termed necessary between 
such motives and the volitions and actions of men, or 
whether independent of them the will has a self-deter- 
mining power, is an inquiry which has always largely 
engaged the attention of both philosophers and theolo- 
gians. See WlM- The term which stands opposed to 
necessity in the history and literature of tbe subject is 
liberty, or freedom. .See Libkutv. 

The consciousness of mankind in general, the Chris- 
tian consciousness especially, has always asserted the 
fact of freedom, even in connection often with theories 
that have been called theories of necessity. The free- 
dom of tbe will was strongly and almost universally 
affirmed, with little or no qualification or psychological 
analysis, as the doctrine of the Church during the ante- 
Nicene period. “All the Greek fathers, as well as the 
apologists Justin Martyr, Tatian, and Athenagoras, also 
the theologians of the Alexandrian school, Clement and 
Origen, exalt the autonomy, self-determination ( acre - 
Zoveno}’) of the human soul with the freshness of youth 
and a tincture of Hellenistic idealism, but also influenced 
by a practical Christian interest” (JIagcnbaeh, Hist, of 
Doct. i, loo). With this tbe Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy was in harmony. Its ethics presupposes 
freedom. The forms in winch the idea of necessity 
appears in the early history of philosophy, and in the 
popular sentiment of the lirst Christian centuries, are 
those of materialism and fatalism. 

II. Historical Development of the Xecessiturian Idea . — 
1. In the early Greek philosophy we find all things — the 
cosmos — subjected to a materialistic necessity, of which 
the conceptions of matter and mind peculiar to the ma- 
terialistic philosophy of the present day are in some 
measure a reproduction. Heraclitus (about B.C. 500) 
“assumes as the substantial principle of things ethereal 
fire,” identifies it with the Divine Spirit, the Xdyor, or 
the eternal all-embracing order, which is according 
to him immanent, as the universal principle of the con- 
stant flux of all things. Democritus, with bis theory 
of atoms, according to which “the soul consists of fire, 
smooth and round atoms, which are also atoms of fire,” 
held that the motion or rest of the atoms is not due to 
“an all-ruling Mind,” but to natural necessity. The 
Stoics reproduced the doctrine of Heraclitus, affirming 
matter and force as two ultimate principles, that the 
working force in the universe is God, “ that the rise and 
decay of the world are controlled bv an absolute neces- 
sity; this necessity is at once fate {tipaoftirij) and the 
providence (aymroio) which governs all things. Iu tile 
human soul, which is a part of the Deity, or an emanation 
from the same, is a governing force (ro tfytfiovucov), to 
which belong representation, desires, and understand- 
ing.” As the attention of these philosophers was di- 
rected mainly to the universe of nature instead of man, 
making their philosophy cosmological rather than an- 


thropological, they seem not to have attempted any 
special explanation of the phenomena of volition, or any 
logically rigorous application of their doctrines of ne- 
cessity to the working of the human will. In their 
ethics they speak of men’s action as if they were free. 
Heraclitus “ calls upon each individual to follow in his 
thought and action the universal reason.” Democritus 
says, “ Not the act as such, but the will determines 
moral character.” “The Sage alone is free; he is lord 
also over his own life, and can lawfully bring it to an 
end according to his own free self-determination.” Later, 
in the more theological Greek philosophy, as that of 
Philo, “God alone is free; everything finite is involved 
in necessity.” In tbe less philosophical and more pop- 
ular thought of the time, human action was sometimes 
viewed as under the control of a fate which stands in 
some magical way in intimate connection with the stars, 
or with other objects in nature. Such views were held 
by some of the Gnostics. 

2. In tbe more special and systematic treatment of 
Christian doctrines following the Council of Nice, the 
theologians undertook to harmonize the doctrines of the 
freedom of the will and divine predestination and fore- 
knowledge. The heathen philosophy already noticed, 
in attempting to be theological, had so conceived of the 
Divine Being in relation to the world as to bring both 
men and things under a necessity, physical or fatalistic. 
Christianity, much more decidedly theological, now un- 
dertook to give a philosophy of God’s relations to human 
action. In the controversy on the freedom of tbe will 
between Augustine and the Pelagians, the point of dis- 
pute was the relation of the will in its activity to tbe 
grace of God. Freedom was affirmed on both sides, 
each asserting that its own was the true idea of freedom. 
The differences consist in tbe degree and manner of in- 
fluence upon the soul ascribed to divine grace. The 
views of Augustine are historically of much importance 
in tbe presentation of this subject, as they have formed 
the basis of the Calviuistic view in modern times. “This 
general view lias been designated a theory of necessity, 
though its adherents object to the term as ambiguous 
and misleading. Augustine looked upon grace as the 
active principle of life, generating as an abiding good 
that freedom of the will which is entirely lost in the 
natural man.” Pelagius admitted that man stands in 
need of divine aid; “ but he supposed this grace of God 
to be something external, and added to the efforts put 
forth by the free-Avill of man.” “He has not tbe con- 
ception of a life unfolding itself; be only recognises the 
mechanical concatenation of single acts.” Augustine 
“recognises in the grace of God an inspiration of love 
( inspiratio dilectionis), and considers this the source of 
everything. It was not the view of Augustine that 
man is like a stone or stick, upon whom grace works 
externally; be could conceive of grace as working only 
in the sphere of freedom” (Hagenbach, Hist, of ])oc- 
trines i, 301, 302). In accordance with the idea and defi- 
nition of the will and its freedom, which distinguishes 
the Latin from the Greek anthropology (comp. Shedd, 
Hist, of Doct. i, Gl), Augustine's idea of freedom is self- 
determination, as distinguished from ^determination. 
Iu his view the activity of the will proceeds purely 
from within the man himself, and this is freedom. In 
all the conditions in which lie contemplates man — name- 
ly, as unfallen, as fallen, and as renewed— there is self- 
determination, that is, the “human will moves towards 
a proposed end by its own self-motion.” The will is 
free in evil, even when by virtue of the moral condition 
of the man it can will nothing else but evil, because it 
delights in evil. Hence in the will of Adam, as created, 
there was an inclination to holiness, but at the same 
time also, united with it, the possibility of sinning (pos- 
sibilitas peccandi). In the fallen Adam, the activity of 
the will is inclination to sin, “the unforced, free, self- 
originating, self-moved energy of the creature.” It is 
freedom in sin, but at tbe same time a necessity or cer- 
tainty of sinning. In the renewed, or in those in whom 
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there is any holy activity, the motion or determination 
of the will from the very beginning is conditioned upon 
the grace of God working in the soul in some wonderful 
hidden way (“interna et occulta, mirabili ac ineffabili 
potestate”) to produce voluntary action in holiness. 
This is the truest freedom, and its highest develop- 
ment consists in the non posse peccare, the felix necessi- 
tas boni. This grace Augustine designates as irresisti- 
ble. “ By this he meant, not that the human will is con- 
verted unwillingly or by compulsion, but that the di- 
vine grace is able to overcome the utmost obstinacy of 
the human spirit” (Shedd, Hist, of Doct. i, 73). Augus- 
tine’s idea and explanation of the activity of the will are 
from the theological point of view rather than the psy- 
chological. 

In the scholastic period, as two representatives of its 
views, we may mention Thomas Aquinas on the one 
hand, and Duns Scotus on the other. Aquinas held 
that “the will depends upon the understanding; that 
which appears good is necessarily sought after; but 
necessity arising from internal causes, and reposing on 
knowledge, is freedom.” The will is not subject to the 
necessity of compulsion, but to that necessity which 
does not destroy freedom — the necessity of striving after 
ends. Duns Scotus maintained, on the contrary, that 
“the human will is not determined by the understand- 
ing, but has power to choose with no determining 
ground.” 

In the German mysticism, which grew up in the 13th 
and 14th centuries out of scholasticism, the will was 
treated as subordinate to the knowing faculty, and ex- 
treme emphasis was laid on the presence in the divine 
nature of the element of natural necessity. “ True union 
with God takes place in cognition ; knowledge, which is 
God’s action in man, is the foundation of all essence, the 
ground of love, the determining power of the will.” 

3. With the decline of scholasticism, and the rise of 
the spirit of the lteformation, the views of the phenom- 
ena of volition are modified by the fact that philosophy 
becomes more independent of the current theology in 
its interpretation of the universe of nature and mind. 
But in their views and methods they largely influence 
each other. Des Cartes emphasized human freedom ; 
but, as according to his theory the will has no power 
of itself over the body, his disciples, as Malebranche, 
introduced the doctrine of Occasionalism — that God by 
his direct agency moves the body in accordance with 
onr will. Spinoza, developing and transforming the 
Cartesian dualism into a pantheism, making God the 
immanent cause of the totality of finite things, holds 
that God works according to the inner necessity of his 
nature, in which consists his freedom ; that he produces 
all finite effects only indirectly through finite causes; 
that there is no such thing as human freedom indepen- 
dent of causality, but that all events, including all acts 
of volition, are determined by God, though through 
finite causes, and not immediately. In the seventh 
definition of his Ethics he defines freedom and necessity 
as follows : “That thing is called free which exists by the 
sole necessity of its nature, and the determining cause 
of whose activity is in itself alone. But that is called 
necessary, or rather constrained, which owes its existence 
to another, and whose activity is the result of fixed and 
determinable causes.” Spinoza’s idea of free agency dif- 
fers but little from that of Augustine, as being self-de- 
termination ; and he “ rightly seeks for the proper oppo- 
site of freedom, not in necessity taken generally, but in 
a distinct kind of necessity, namely, constraint, which 
is to be defined as necessity having its source, not in the 
nature of the subject of constraint, but in something 
foreign to that nature (whether in the internal or exter- 
nal world), and overruling the endeavors to which that, 
nature itself gives rise” (Ueberweg, Hist, of Phil, ii, G8). 
Leibnitz, whose philosophy, like that of Des Cartes and 
Spinoza, was fundamentally theistic, maintained the 
power of self-determination in the soul; that “freedom, 
not as an exemption from law, but as the power of de- 


ciding for one’s self according to known law, belongs to 
the essence of the human spirit;” but in place of the 
natural operation of the spirit upon or through the body, 
and of the occasionalism of Des Cartes’s disciples, Leibnitz 
substituted the theory of pre-established harmony, “ that 
God, at the beginning, so created soul and body that, 
while each follows the law of its internal development 
with perfect independence, each remains at the same 
time at every instant in perfect agreement.” Kant’s 
doctrine of the activity of the will as presented in his 
Critique of the Practical Reason, is given by Ueberweg 
as follows : “ Kant defines the word maxim as denoting 
a subjective principle of willing; the objective princi- 
ple, on the contrary, which is founded in the reason 
itself, is termed by him the practical law ; he includes 
both together under the conception of the practical 
principle , i. e. a principle which contains a universal de- 
termination of the will, involving several practical rules. 
All the ends to which desire may be directed furnish 
sensuous and egotistic motives for the will, all reducible 
to the principle of personal happiness or self-love. But 
a rational being, on the other hand, in so far as he is 
rational, conceives his practical universal laws as prin- 
ciples, which are fitted to direct the will, not by their 
matter, but only in view of their form. The will which 
is determined by the mere form of universal law is in- 
dependent of the law of sensible phenomena, and there- 
fore free. A free will can only be determined by the 
mere form of a maxim, or by its fitness to serve as a 
universal lav r . Hence his categorical imperative of 
murals. Self-determination in conformity to the cate- 
gorical imperative he terms ‘autonomy of the will.’ 
The opposite of this is the ‘ heteronomy of arbitrary 
choice.’ Thus in the moral law, or categorical imper- 
ative, he finds a law of causality through freedom. The 
conception of cause is here employed only with practi- 
cal intent, the determining motive of the will being 
found in the intelligible order of things. The freedom 
which man has as a personal being, not subject to the 
universal mechanism of nature, is the faculty of being 
subject to peculiar practical laws, given by his own 
reason ; in other words, every person is subject to the 
conditions of his own personality.” Developments, 
somewhat diverse from these views of Kant, are found 
in the philosophy of J. G. Fichte, raising self-determina- 
tion to a creative activity of the Ego; in that of Schel- 
ling, who held “ that only in God is man capable of free- 
dom, that the freedom of man was exercised in an intel- 
ligible act done before time, that as an empirical being 
man is subject to necessity resting on his non-temporal 
self-determination;” in that of llegel, in his philosophy 
of spirit, the development of which “is the gradual ad- 
vance from natural determinateness to freedom, through 
the momenta of subjective, objective, and absolute 
spirit;” in the philosophy and theology of Schleier- 
maclier, who made prominent the feeling of freedom in 
connection with the feeling of dependence; in the phi- 
losophy of Schopenhauer, in which motives are one of 
the forms of causality, the action of which is known not 
only from without, but from within, so that we learn by 
experience the mystery of the production of effects by 
causes in its innermost nature; in the philosophy of 
llcrbart (1776-1841), defined by himself as “the elab- 
oration of conceptions,” according to which freedom of 
the will is the assured supremacy of the strongest masses 
of ideas over single affections or impressions; and in 
that of Beneke, who reduced all the phenomena of self- 
consciousness to four fundamental processes, under which 
certain feelings and judgments arise regarding the com- 
parative worth of processes, which feelings and judg- 
ments control the tendencies of the moral agent and 
determine the will, so that “ moral freedom consists in 
such a decided preponderance, and such a firm establish- 
ment of the moral nature in man, that his volition and 
action are determined by it alone.” These views are 
necessitarian in general, in the sense that the volitions, 
or choices, and actions, are regarded as determined by, 
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or in accordance with, reasons, motives, principles, de- j 
sires, feelings, judgments, or, in general, certain prevo- ' 
litional conditions. 

In England as on the Continent the impulse accom- 
panying the Reformation occasioned a freer and more 
prolific discussion of the freedom of the will among 
other theological and philosophical topics. In the em- 
pirical method of llacon, and its decided direction of the 
attention to physical sciences, we have a line of thought, 
the tendency of which was to reduce the phenomena of 
volition to some law either analogous to the law of cause 
and effect observed in physical phenomena, or identical 
with it, and a part of it, giving a physical or materialis- 
tic necessity. Hobbes plainly declares that the activ- 
ity of the will is from necessary causes, and he docs not 
distinguish this necessity from ordinary physical causa- 
tion. See Luskutv. Locke, in the tirst edition of his 
L'ssay , asserts the necessitarianism of Hobbes. “ 1 n later 
editions a power to suspend the determinations of the 
will is accorded.” “ That which immediately determines 
the will from time to time.” he says, “to every volun- 
tary act is the uneasiness of desire, fixed on some absent 
good.” In 1715 appeared Anthony Collins’s argument 
for necessity, lie states his view thus: “ First, though 
I deny liberty in a certain meaning of the word, yet I 
contend for liberty as it signifies a power in man to do 
as he wills or pleases. Secondly, when I affirm neces- 
sity, I contend only for moral necessity, meaning there- 
by that man, who is an intelligent and sensible being, 
is determined by his reason and his senses; and 1 deny 
man to be subject to such necessity as is in clocks, 
watches, and such other things, which for want of sen- 
sation and intelligence are subject to an absolute physi- 
cal or mechanical necessity.” Dr. Samuel Clarke re- 
plied to Collins, affirming “that all proper action of the 
soul is ipso facto free action; that the laws which de- 
termine the judgment of the understanding next pre- 
ceding any activity are diverse from those which per- 
tain to the production of the action itself.” Hartley 
followed Collins in his theory of the will, modifying it, 
however, by his peculiar doctrine of medullary vibra- 
tions, and the action of the soul dependent upon them 
by association. He thus in a measnre anticipated the 
physiological and assoeiational psychology of James 
Mill, John Stuart Mill, Rain, and Herbert Spencer. The 
necessitarians found their m >st effective champion in 
l'riestley, who took up the materialistic theories and de- 
duced from them their logical consequence, which he 
called a “ philosophical” necessity. According to John 
Stuart Mill, “the law of causality applies in the same 
strict sense to human actions as to other phenomena.” 
“ Correctly conceived,” he says, “ the doctrine of Philo- 
sophical Necessity is simply this: that given the motives 
which arc present to an individual’s mind, and given 
likewise the character and disposition of the individual, 
the manner in which he will act may be unerringly 
inferred” {System of Logic, ii, -105, 40(>). lie allows at 
the same time a power in the mind to co-operate in the 
formation of its own character, and complains of the ap- 
plication of the term necessity to the doctrine of cause 
and effect in human character as improper. Rut causa- 
tion with him means “nothing hut invariable, certain, 
ami unconditional sequence,” with no “mysterious con- 
straint or compulsion” in the cause over the effect. 
Alexander Rain considers the will as “a collective term 
Ihr all the impulses to motion or action. It is absurd 
to ask whether such a power is free.” Dr. Reid (1710- 
17%), in opposition to the various forms of necessity, 
denies that every action is performed with some view- 
er from some motive. Dugald Stewart, however, con- 
cedes “that for every action there must be a motive;” 
but maintains that “liberty as opposed to necessity 
mcans that the connection between motives and actions 
is not a necessary connection like that between cause 
and effect." “The question,” be says, “is not concern- 
ing the influence of motives, but concerning the nature 
of that influence." This is most truly the pivotal point 


of the whole controversy. For the opinions of Hamil- 
ton and Mansel, see Liiieuty. 

4. In this country a fresh theological importance was 
given to this subject by Jonathan Edwards, who based 
his theory of voluntary action on the doctrine of moral 
necessity, taking pains to distinguish it from natural or 
physical necessity. See Liueuty. His treatise was 
directed against the doctrine of the self-determining 
power of the will as advocated by Arminian writers, en- 
deavoring to prove at the same time that this necessity 
was not inconsistent with liberty. This moral neces- 
sity he defines as “ that necessity of connection and con- 
sequence which arises from such moral causes as the 
strength of inclinations or motives, and the connection 
which there is in many cases between these and such 
certain volitions and actions” ( Works, ii, 13). One 
great purpose in his work was to reply to the objection 
that the (’alvinistic notions of Rod’s moral government 
are contrary to the common-sense of mankind. Free- 
dom, as involving the self-determining power of the Ar- 
minians, he argued, would involve contingency and the 
absence of certainty. This would exclude foreknowl- 
edge. The views of Edwards have been modified, and 
controverted even, by Calvinistic theologians. The 
term moral necessity is still used to characterize the 
theories of those who affirm that the will is determined 
or determines itself under the influence of motives, as 
distinguished from the theories of those who alfirm a 
“power to the contrary,” or “the power or immunity 
to put forth in the same circumstances either cf several 
volitions,” or such an independence of motives as to 
make the action of the agent contingent and uncer- 
tain, and not certainly or necessarily determined by 
them. It is applied also to the theories of those who 
hold to Augnstinian and Calvinistic views of the opera- 
tion of divine grace upon the will. In general they ob- 
ject, and it is acknowledged with justice in some re- 
spects, to the term necessity as confusing, and in its as- 
sociations implying ideas which they disown, since they 
assert the freedom of the will as the condition of moral 
obligation and moral divine government. Some, as Dr. 
Hodge, propose and use the term certainty, as distin- 
guished from necessity on the one hand and contingen- 
cy on the other. Dr, Hodge teaches that freedom con- 
sists in the fact that a man’s “volitions arc truly and 
properly his own, determined by nothing out of himself, 
but proceeding from his own views, feelings, and inner- 
most dispositions, so that they are the real, intelligent, 
and conscious expression of his character, or of what is 
in his mind.” “ We hold,” says Dr. M-Cosh, “ that the 
principle of cause and effect reigns in mind as in mat- 
ter. Rut there is an important difference between the 
manner in which this principle operates in body and in 
spirit. In all proper mental operations the causes and 
the effects lie both within the mind. Mind is self- 
acting substance. We hold that the true determining 
cause of every given volition is not any mere anterior 
incitement, hut the verv soul itself bv its inherent power 
of will.” (11. 1».C.) 

111. Objections to this Theory. — The anti-necessitarians 
notwithstanding allege that the doctrine of necessity, in 
the light of these various interpretations of Calvinistic 
theologians, “charges Rod as the author of sin; that it 
takes away the freedom of the will; renders man unac- 
countable to his Maker; makes sin to be no evil, and 
morality or virtue to be no good; and that it precludes 
tbe use of means, and is of the most gloomy tendency. 
The necessitarians, on the other hand, deny these to be 
legitimate consequences of their doctrine, which they 
declare to be the most consistent mode of explaining the 
, divine government; and they observe that the Deity 
acts no more immorally in decreeing vicious actions 
than in permitting all those irregularities which lie 
could so easily have prevented. All necessity, say they, 
does not lake away freedom. “The actions of a man 
may be at one and the same time both free and neces- 
| sary. Thus it was infallibly certain that Judas would 
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betray Christ, yet he did it voluntarily; Jesus Christ 
necessarily [?] became man, and died, yet he acted free- 
ly. A good man does naturally and necessarily love his 
children, yet voluntarily. They insist that necessity 
does not render actions less morally good ; for, if neces- 
sary virtue be neither moral nor praiseworthy, it will 
follow that God himself is not a moral being, because 
he is a necessary one [i. e. necessarily such; rather 
such by nature] ; and the obedience of Christ cannot 
be good, because it was necessary [?]. Further, say 
they, necessity does not preclude the use of means; for 
means are no less appointed than the end. It w-as or- 
dained that Christ should be delivered up to death ; but 
he could not have been betrayed without a betrayer, nor 
crucified without crucifiers.” That it is not a gloomy 
doctrine, they allege, because nothing can be more con- 
solatory than to believe that all things are under the 
direction of an all-wise Being, that his kingdom ruletli 
over all, and that he doeth all things well. They also 
urge that to deny necessity is to deny the foreknowledge 
of God, and to wrest the sceptre from the hand of the 
Creator, and to place that capricious and undefinable 
principle, the self-determining power of man, upon the 
throne of the universe. In these statements there is 
obviously a confused use of terms in different meanings, 
so as to mislead the unwary. For instance, necessity is 
confounded with certainty ; but an action may be cer- 
tain, though free — that is to say, certain to an omnis- 
cient Being, who knows how a free agent w*ill finally 
resolve; but this certainty is, in fact, a quality of the 
prescient Being, not that of the action, to which, how- 
ever, men delusively transfer it. Again : God is called 
a necessary Being, which, if it mean anything, signifies, 
as to his moral acts, that he can only act right. But 
then this is a wrong application of the term necessity, 
which properly implies such a constraint upon actions, 
exercised ab extra, as reuders choice or will impossible. 
But such necessity cannot exist as to the Supreme Be- 
ing. Again : the obedience of Christ unto death was 
necessary — that is to say, unless he had died, guilty man 
could not have been forgiven ; but this could not make 
the act of the Jews who put him to death a necessary act 
— that is to say, a forced and constrained one; nor did 
this necessity affect the act of Christ himself, who acted 
voluntarily, and might have left man without salvation. 
That the Jews acted freely is evident from their being 
held liable to punishment, although unconsciously they 
accomplished the great designs of heaven, which, how- 
ever, was no excuse for their crime. Finally : as to the 
allegation that the doctrine of free agency puts man’s 
self-determining power upon the throne of the universe, 
that view proceeds upon notions unworthy of God, as 
if he could not accomplish his plans without compel- 
ling and controlling all things by a fixed fate; where- 
as it is both more glorious to him, and certainly more 
in accordance with the Scriptures, to say that he has a 
perfect foresight of the manner in which all creatures 
will act, and that he, by a profound and infinite wisdom, 
subordinates everything without violence to the evolu- 
tion and accomplishment of his own glorious purposes. 

“The doctrine of necessity is nearly connected with 
that of predestination, which of late years has assumed 
a form very different from that which it formerly pos- 
sessed; for, instead of being considered as a point to be 
determined almost entirely by the sacred writings, it 
has, in the hands of a number of able writers, in a great 
measure resolved itself into a question of natural religion, 
under the head of the philosophical liberty or necessity' 
of the will; or, whether all human actions are or are 
not necessarily determined by motives arising from the 
character which God has impressed on our minds, and 
the train of circumstances amid which his providence 
has placed ns? The Calvinistic doctrine of predestina- 
tion is that ‘ God, for his own glory, hath foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass.’ The scheme of philosophi- 
cal necessity, as stated by the most celebrated necessi- 
tarian of the age, is, * that everything is predetermined 


by the Divine Being; that whatever has been, must 
have been ; and that whatever will be, must be ; that 
all events are preordained by infinite wisdom and un- 
limited goodness ; that the will, in all its determinations, 
is governed by the state of mind ; that the state of 
mind is in every instance determined by the Deity; 
and that there is a continued chain of causes and effects, 
of motives and actions, inseparably connected, and orig- 
inating from the condition in which we are brought 
into existence by the Author of our being.’ On the 
other hand, it is justly remarked that ‘those who be- 
lieve the being and perfections of God, and a state of 
retribution, in which he will reward and punish man- 
kind according to the diversity of their actions, will 
find it difficult to reconcile the justice of punishment 
with the necessity of crimes punished. And they that 
believe all that the Scripture says on the one hand of 
the eternity of future punishments, and on the other of 
God’s compassion to sinners, and his solemn assurance 
that he desires not their death, will find the difficulty 
greatly increased.’ It is doubtless an article of the 
Christian faith that God will reward or punish every 
man hereafter according to his actions in this life. But 
we cannot maintain his justice in this particular, if men’s 
actions be necessary either in their own nature or by 
the divine decrees. Activity and self-determining pow- 
ers are the foundation of all morality ; and to prove that 
such powers belong to man, it is urged that we ourselves 
are conscious of possessing them. We blame and con- 
demn ourselves when we do amiss; but guilt, and in- 
ward sense of shame, and remorse of conscience are 
feelings which are inconsistent with the scheme of 
necessity. It is also agreed that some actions deserve 
praise, and afford an inward satisfaction; but for this 
there would be no foundation, if we were invincibly de- 
termined in every volition : so that approbation and 
blame are consequent on free actions only. Nor is the 
matter at all relieved by bringing in a chain of circum- 
stances as motives necessarily to determine the will. 
This comes to the same result in sound argument as 
if there was an immediate co~ action of omnipotent 
power compelling one kind of volitions only; which is 
utterly irreconcilable to all just notions of the nature 
and operations of will, and to all accountability. Neces- 
sity, in the sense of irresistible control, and the doctrine 
of Scripture, cannot co-exist” (Watson, Bill, and Theol . 
Diet. s. v.). 

IV. Roman Catholic theologians recognise also two 
other kinds of necessity, namely, a necessity of means, 
and a necessity of precept. Baptism they consider as a 
necessity of means, or absolute necessity, because it is 
the only means of salvation instituted by Christ; so that 
no one can be saved who has not been baptized, wheth- 
er it be by his own fault or not. Communion is only a 
necessity of precept. If a man voluntarily refuses to 
participate in the Lord’s Supper, he is deserving of con- 
demnation; but if he was only involuntarily deprived 
of participating in it, he is not guilty. 

See Priestley, A Free Discussion of the Doctrines of 
Materialism and Philosophical Necessity (Loud. 1778, 
8vo); Bray, Philosophy of Necessity; Clarke, Boyle 
Lectures fur 1704; Crombie, Essay on Philos. Necessity { 
Topladv, On Christian and Philos. Necessity; Butler, 
Analogy, cli. vi; Copleston, Inquiry into the Doctrine 
of N. Graves on Calvinistic Predestination ; Jackson, 
Defence of Human Liberty ; Tucker, Light of Nature ; 
Watson, Theol. Institutes, ii, 350; Hodge, Christian 
Theology (see Index); A mer. Theol. Rev. Jan. 1860; 
Oct. 1861; A mer. Presb. and Theol. Rev. Jan. 1865; 
North British Rev. vol. x; and the literature under 
Will. 

Necham, Neckham, or Nequam, Alexander, 
an English monk, noted as a universal scholar, a pro- 
ficient in the whole circle of science, including canon 
law, medicine, and theology, was born at St. Albans in 
1157 ; lived and stndied at Paris, and after his return to 
his native country was made abbot of Cirencester, anti 
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died ill 1217. He is the author of a great variety of works 
remaining in MS. But the most important of all his 
productions, including many theological and philosoph- 
ical works, is his Be Xat nr is Ilerum , which is believed 
to have had quite a large circulation towards the close of 
the 12th century. It has recently been edited and pub- 
lished by the noted English antiquarian, Thomas Wright, 
who lias written much about Nceham in the Biog . Brit. 
Lit. (Anglo-Norman Period), p. 449-50. The Be Xuturis 
Benin (bond. 1*03) aims to interest the student ol' 
nature in the Author of nature. It is iconoclastic in 
tendency, and rejects the aid of art in religious cere- 
monies.' See, besides Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit., Piper, 
Einleitung in die Monumentale Theologie, p. 557-59; 
Cave, 11 istoria Litemria, s. v. 



Hieroglyph of 
Necho. 


Ne'cho (Heb. Xeko', 1=3, an Egyptian name; Sept, 
and Josephus, N e\a<o ; fully “12 Pharaoh- 

A echo, 2 Kings xxiii, 29, 33, 34, 35, etc.; once lleb. 
H22, Xekoh', Jcr. xlvi, 2; Herodotus, Sskuhj; on the 
twofold appellation of this king on the monuments, see 
Uoscllini, Monum, Star, ii, 131 sq., 
tab. 9). an Egyptian king, son and 
successor (according to Herodotus, 
ii, 158) of Psammeticlius, and con- 
temporary of the Jewish king Josiah 
(B.C. G09). The wars and successes 
of Pliaraoh-Necho in Syria are re- 
corded by sacred as well as profane 
writers, affording a striking instance 
of agreement between them. On coming to the throne 
he organized powerful fleets on the Mediterranean and 
the Bed Sea. Having engaged some Pluenician sailors, 
he sent them on a voyage of discovery along the coasts 
of Africa. According to Herodotus (iv, 42, 3), they cir- 
cumnavigated that continent from the Arabian Gulf by 
the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar) to Egypt, and related 
that in the south they had the sun on their right hand, 
which that historian could not believe. Most modern 
writers consider this testimony sufficient, and the voy- 
age attested (see Grote, Hist, of Greece, iii, 283 sq. ; 
Beck, Wclt-Gesch. i, 595 sq. ; comp. Pliny, Jlist. Xat. ii, 
G7 : Arrian, Her. Bid. ad tin.). Neelio undertook to 
check the growth of Babylonian power, and with this 
view collected a powerful army, and entering Palestine, 
followed the route along the sea-coast of Judaea, intend- 
ing to besiege the town of Carchemish on the Euphrates. 
But Josiah, king of Judah, offended at the passage of 
the Egyptian army through his territories, resolved to 
impede, if unable to prevent, their march. Nccho sent 
messengers to induce him to desist, assuring him that 
he had no hostile intentions against. Judiea, “ but against 
the house wherewith I have war; for God commanded 
me to make haste.” This conciliatory message was of 
no avail. Josiah posted himself in the valley ofMegid- 
do, and prepared to oppose the Egyptians. Megiddo 
was a city in the tribe of Manasseh, between forty and 
fifty miles to the north of Jerusalem, and within three 
hours of the coast. It is apparently confounded by 
Herodotus with Magdolus in Egypt. In this valley 
the feeble forces of the Jewish king, having attacked 
Nccho, were routed with great slaughter. Josiah being 
wounded in the neck with an arrow, ordered his attend- 
ants to take him from the field. Escaping from the 
heavy shower of arrows with which their broken ranks 
were overwhelmed, they removed him from the chariot 
in which he had been wounded, ami placing him in a 
“second one that he had.” they conveyed him to Jerusa- 
lem, where he died (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30; 2 Chron. 
xxxv, 20 sq. ). See Josiah. Necho continued his 
march to the Euphrates. But three mouths had scarce- 
ly elapsed when, returning from the capture of Carche- 
niisli ami the defeat of the Chahheans, he learned that, 
though Josiah had left an elder son, Jchoahaz had 
caused himself to be proclaimed king on the death of 
his father, without soliciting Nccho to sanction his tak- 
ing the crown. Incensed at this, he deposed Jchoahaz 


(apparently having summoned him to Riblali), and car- 
ried him a prisoner to Jerusalem. On arriving there, 
Necho made Kliakim, the eldest son, king, changing 
his name to Jehoiakim; and taking the silver and gold 
which had been levied upon the Jewish nation, he re- 
turned to Egypt with the captive Jehoahaz, who there 
died (2 Kings xxiii, 31 sip; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 1-4). 
Herodotus says that Necho, after having routed the 
•Syrians (the Jews) at Magdolus, took Cadytis, a large 
city of Syria, in Palestine, which, he adds, is very little 
less than Sardis (ii, 159; iii, 5). By Cadvtis there is 
scarcely a doubt lie meant Jerusalem; the word is only 
a Greek form of the ancient, as well as the modern, 
name of that city. In the fourth year after this ex- 
pedition Necho again marched into Syria, and advanced 
to the Euphrates. Here Nebuchadnezzar completely 
routed his army, recovered the town of Carchemish, 
and, pushing his conquests through Palestine, took from 
Necho all the territory belonging to the Pharaohs, from 
the Euphrates to the southern extremity of Syria (2 
Kings xxiv, 7, 8; Jer. xlvi, 2; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 9). See 
NEnLCliADXKZZAii. Necho soon after died, and was 
succeeded by Psammeticlius II (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyp- 
tians, i, 157 sq.). .See Egypt. According to Manotho 
(Enseb. Chron. Armen, i, 219), Necho was the sixth 
king in the twenty-sixth dynasty, successor of Psam- 
metiehus, and as there had been another of the same 
name, he was properly Nccho the Second. The period 
of his reign was, according to Manotho, six, according 
to Herodotus sixteen, years (consult Gesenius, Jesuia, 
i, 59G). — Kitto. See Larcher, Ad Herod, ii, 158 sq. ; iv, 
42; Diod. i, 33, and Wcss. ad loc. ; Strabo, i, 5G; Hocren, 
African Xat. ii, 374, 389; Bunsen, - Egypt fits IStelle in 
der Welt-Geschichte, iii, 111 sq. See Pharaoh. 
Nechites. See Nicitas. 

Neclioshetli. See Brass; Copper. 

Nechunjah Bkx-iia-Kanait, a famous rabbin at 
Jamnia, who, like his contemporary Nahum of Gimso 
(q. v.), had a school and method of his own, was a disciple 
of llillcl (q. v.), and a contemporary and equal colleague 
of Jochanan bcn-Zachai (q. v.). Nechunjah strictly 
adhered to his teacher’s method of Biblical interpreta- 
tion, and decidedly' opposed Nahum’s additional rule of 
‘■extension and restriction.” He was of a mild and 
compliant character, and is said to have chiefly occu- 
pied himself with mystical theology. So much was 
this the case, that later tradition .ascribed the composi- 
tion of the oldest cabalistic works to him or to his 
father, viz., the books Bah'tr C) and Pi Hah 

(nx h 7Eil D), which, however, belong to a later time, 
hike his colleague, Jochanan bcn-Zachai, Nechunjah 
reached a good old age. Himself a living protest against 
the supposed worldliness of some of his contemporaries, 
his recorded motto was, “Every one who takes upon 
himself the yoke of the law is set free from the yoke of 
the kingdom and the yoke of conformity to the world; 
but to every one who discards the yoke of the law shall 
be given the yoke of the kingdom and the yoke of the 
fashions of this world” (.1 both, iii, 5). It is interesting 
to notice that Nechunjah was one of the few who were 
wont to ejaculate a short prayer both when entering the 
college and again when leaving it. lie assigned the 
following reasons for this unusual practice: “When I 
enter,” he said, “I pray that I may not be the occasion 
of error; and when I leave 1 bless the Lord for my call- 
ing” ( Beracoth , iv, 2). Later writers (Bartol. iv, 21G, 
etc.) have, without sufficient reason, supposed that he 
became a convert to Christianity. Certainly both the 
ground and the objects of his prayers savor more of the 
pride of the Pharisee than of the spirit of the Christian. 
See Griitz, Gesch. d. Judea (Leipsic, 1SGG), iv, 22; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Judo/, it. s. Sekten, ii, 2t»; De Bossi, Pizionnrio 
storico (Germ, trails].), p. 245; Edersheim, History of 
the Jews, p. 158; Etheridge, Jutrod. to Hebrew Litera- 
ture, p. Go; Frankel, Hodegetica in Mishnum (Leipsic, 
1859), p. 99. (B.P.) 
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Neck (usually o'reph, as Gen. xlix, 8; Lev. 
v, 8 ; often '"WS, tsavvar ', as Gen. xxvii, 16 ; and same 
in Chald., as Dan. v, 7 ; once the plnr. cognate 
Cant, iv, 9; also garon', prop, throat , Isa. iii, 16; 
or the plur. cognate, Prov. iii, 22 ; once 

maphre'keth, 1 Sam. iv, 18; Gr. rpd\7;\o<;), a part of the 
human frame used by the sacred writers with consider- 
able variety and freedom in figurative expressions, 
though seldom in such a way as to occasion difficulty 
to a modern reader. With reference to the graceful or- 
nament which a fine neck gives, especially to the female 
form, it is said of the spouse in the Canticles, “ Thy neck 
is like the tower of David, buiUled for an armory” (iv, 
4); or, as it is again, “like a tower of ivory” (vii, 4). 
The neck, however, being that part of the body through 
■which in man, and still more in the lower animals, the 
life is frequently destroyed, it is sometimes taken as the 
representative of the animal life; hence “to lay down 
the neck” (Horn, xvi, 4) is a strong expression for haz- 
arding one’s life; to “give one the necks of one’s ene- 
mies” (2 Sam. xxii, 41) was to surrender their life into 
his hands; also “to reach even to the neck,” or “to the 
midst of the neck” (Isa. viii, 8; xxx, 28), was to ap- 
proach the point of overwhelming destruction, which, 
in I lab. iii, 13, takes the peculiar form of “discovering 
the foundation to the neck” — the allusion in the last 
passage being to the foundation of a house, which is like 
the neck upon which the head rests. But by much 
the most common reference was to beasts of burden, 
which bore upon their neck the yoke whereby they did 
service, and as such were viewed as emblems of men in 
their relation either to a good or a bad, to a true or a 
false service. Christ invites all to “ take tip his yoke” 
(upon their neck understood), in other words, to yield 
themselves obediently to his authority (Matt, xi, 29) ; 
and a stiff or hardened neck is a familiar expression for 
an un pliant, rebellious spirit. In the contrary direc- 
tion, many passages in the prophets convey threatenings 
of coming judgment by the hands of enemies under the 
form of laying bands or yokes upon the people’s necks 
(Dcut. xxviii, 48 ; Isa. x, 27 ; Jer. xxvii, 2) (Fairbairn). 
lienee putting the feet on the neck is a usual expres- 



Aucient Egyptian treading the Conquered nnder Feet. 



Darius trampling upon a Captive. (From the rock of 
Behistuu Lq. v.].) 

with him, Come near, put vonr feet upon the necks of 
these kings. And they came near, and put their feet upon 
the necks of them” (Josh, x, 24; comp. 2 Sam. xxii, 41). 
In India, when people are disputing, should one be a lit- 
tle pressed, and the other begin to triumph, the former 
will say, “I will tread upon thy neck, and after that 
beat thee.” A low caste man insulting one who is high 
is sure to hear some one say to the offended individual, 
“ Put your feet on his neck.” Nor was this custom 
peculiar to the East : Quintus Curtins, relating the par- 
ticulars of a single combat between Dioxippus, an Athe- 
nian, and Ilorratus, a Macedonian, says that, in the end, 
the former, closing with the latter, struck up his heels, 
and threw him with great violence on the ground ; then, 
after taking his sword from him, he set his foot vp on his 
neck, and was about to dash out his brains, when the 
king (Alexander) interposed his authority to prevent 
him. See Triumph. 

Necker, Jacques, an eminent financier and relig- 
ious statesman, father of the noted French female writ- 
er, Madame de Stael, was born of distinguished parent- 
age in 1732. He was sent to Paris in his youth, and was 
employed in the house of Thcllusson, the great bank- 
er, who, after a time, took him into partnership. 
Necker realized a very large fortune, and retired 
from business at forty years of age. lie now be- 
gan to aspire to official situations, and wrote sev- 
eral works on financial affairs, which made him 
favorably known. One of these works, a memoir 
upon the French finances, suggesting the means 
of making up the deficiency in the revenue, and 
forwarded to the minister Maurepas, the presi- 
dent of the council of finances, so delighted this 
French statesman that he obtained for the author, 
from Louis XVI, after some hesitation, as Necker 
was an alien and a Protestant, the appointment 
of director of the treasury in 1776. Necker was 
appointed director-general of finances in June, 
1777, but without a seat in the council; being 
averse to imposing new taxes, he endeavored to 
make up the national income by economy and 
loans. In 1781 he published his Compte. Ttendv , 
which disclosed for the first time the state of the 
revenue and expenditure of France, and made 
him numerous enemies, and he resigned in May, 
1781. lie withdrew to Switzerland, where he 
purchased an estate at Copct, on the banks of 
the Leman Lake, and there he wrote his work 
Sttr V Administration ties Finances, 1784. In 
1787 Necker returned to Paris, where he wrote 


sion in the East for triumphing over a fallen foe. In 
the numerous battle-scenes depicted on the. monuments 
of ancient Egypt and Assyria, we see the monarchs fre- 
quently represented treading on the necks of their ene- 
mies; and a similar practice obtained among the He- 
brews. When Joshua had conquered the five kings, he 
“ said unto the captains of the men of war which went 


against Calonne', who had just been dismissed from his 
office of comptroller-general of the finances, and he was 
in consequence banished from the capital, but was soon 
after recalled. In the following year (August, 1788),on 
the resignation of Bricnne, and at the suggestion of that 
minister, Louis XVI appointed Necker director-general 
of finances, as the only man capable of restoring order 
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in the administration. The king had already promised 
the convocation of the states-general, and Xocker urged 
him to keep his promise. IJut lie failed as a statesman 
in not arranging beforehand a plan for the sittings of 
those states, so as to prevent the collision that took 
place on their first meeting. In fact Meeker was a finan- 
cier, but not a statesman; he was a philosopher and 
a man of letters, but not a jurist or a legislator, and 
he was thus considered by a man well qualified to judge 
of these matters. His second ministry was short. Un- 
able to check or direct the popular storm, and not en- 
joying the confidence of the court, Meeker, unwilling to 
become the reproach of the agitators, quitted his place 
and the kingdom. On the 1 1th of July, 1789, he set off 
for Switzerland. After the taking of the Bastille, the : 
National Assembly demanded the recall of Meeker, and 
Louis complied. Meeker was received in triumph, but 
his popularity was short-lived, lie did not go far 
enough to please the movement-men. In December of 
the following year, 1790, he gave in his resignation to 
the National Assembly, which received it with cool in- 
difference. lie spent the remainder of his life in Swit- 
zerland, in retirement and study, and wrote several 
political tracts. lie had written, several years before, 
a work, De V Importance des Opinions Religieuses (trans- 
lated into English under the title Of l he Importance of 
Religious Opinions [London, 1788, 8vo ]). This work 
is eminently able and serviceable to Christianity. In 
1800 he published his last and greatest work on the re- 
ligious view of morality. This work is highly es- 
teemed, and secured a prominent rank for Meeker as a 
moralist. He died in April, 1804. Ilis works were col- 
lected and published by his accomplished daughter in 
15 vols. 8vo (1821). See Madame de Staid, J7e privee 
de. M. Jacques Xecker (1804-1821); Lanjuinais, Etudes 
biograph, sitr Antoine Arnuuld, l\ A icole, et ./. Xecker 
(1823) ; Saintc-Beuve, Causer ies du Lnndi , vii, 329 sq. ; 
Edinb. Rev. Jan. 1803: Engl. Cgclop. s. v. ; 1 furling, Cgcl. 
Bibliog. ii, 21 GO. 

Necker, Madame, nee Susannah Cukc:ioi>, a 
noted French philanthropist, was born in 1739, in the 
mountain village of Grassy, situated between the Fays 
de Vaud and Franchc-Comte. Her father, a pastor of 
the Swiss Church, was a man of considerable talents; 
her mother was descended from an ancient family of 
Provence, who had lied to Switzerland on the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Mantes. She was the wife of 
minister Meeker, and she greatly distinguished herself 
during his terms of olliec in every possible form of be- 
nevolence. She erected a hospital in Paris with her 
own money, was a great reformer of prison abuses, and 


surrounded herself with the most distinguished men of 
the time, among them Buffon, Diderot, D'Alembert, who 
offered her the homage due to her great learning and 
her rare goodness of heart. She died in 1795, the year 
after publishing her Reflexions sur le Divorce (Lausanne, 
1794, 8vo), an elaborate plea for the indissolubility of 
marriage. Her complete writings were published by 
her husband in 5 vols. 8\-o (1798 180] ). See Gibbon, 
Memoirs; Marmontel, Me moires ; Bar re re de Vieuzac, 
Esprit de Madame Xecker (Paris, 1808, 8 vo). — Iloefer, 
A our. Ring. Gene rale, xxxvi, 591, 592. 

Neckere, Lko di:, D.D., an American Roman Cath- 
olic prelate who flourished in the first half of this cen- 
tury, was born about the close of the last century, and 
after taking holy orders rose rapidly to the most dis- 
tinguished offices in the gift of the Church. He was 
consecrated bishop of Mew Orleans in 1829, and died 
September 4, 1833. 

Necklace is a word that docs not occur in the A.V. 
of the Bible, but represents a piece of personal ornament 
anciently, as well as still very commonly, worn by both 
sexes in Oriental countries. It seems to be specially 
denoted in Ileb. by rabid ' (so called from binding 

the neck), a collar or ornamental “chain” for the neck 
(Gen. xli, 42; Ezek. xvi, 1 1). See Chain. Necklaces, 
we learn from the Scriptures, were made sometimes of 
silver and gold, sometimes of a scries of jewels, sometimes 
of coral (Exod. xxxv, 22 ; Numb, xxxi, 50). Three neck- 
laces were commonly worn, one reaching lower than 
the other; from the one that was suspended to the waist 
there was hung a bottle of perfume, filled with amber and 
musk, called 1253 ’'1^2, hotteif nephesh, “houses of the 
soul” (Isa. iii, 20, margin). Sec Attike. Among the 
ancient Egyptians handsome and richly ornamented 
necklaces were a principal part of the dress, both of 
men and women; and some idea may be formed of the 
number of jewels they wore, from those borrowed by the 
Israelites at the time of the Exodus, and by the paint- 
ings of Thebes. They' consisted of gold, or of beads of 
various qualities and shapes, disposed according to fan- 
cy', generally' with a large drop or figure in the centre. 
Scaraba?i, gold, and carnclian bottles, or the emblems of 
Goodness and Stability', lotus flowers in enamel, ame- 
thysts, pearls, false stones, imitations of fishes, frogs, 
lions, and various quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, flies, and 
other insects, shells and leaves, with numerous figures 
and devices, were strung in all the variety which their 
taste could suggest ; and the museum of Leyden possess- 
es an infinite assortment of those objects, which were 
once the pride of the ladies of Thebes. Some wore 



Moderu Egyptiau Necklaces (each one half the real size). 
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simple gold chains in 
imitation of string, to 
which a stone searabae- 
us, set in the same pre- 
cious metal, was append- 
ed; but these probably 
belonged to men, like 
the torques of the Ro- 
mans. A set of small 
cups, or covered saucers, 
of bronze gilt, hanging 
from a chain of the same 
materials, were some- 
times worn by women, 
a necklace of which has 
been found belonging to 
a Theban lady — offer- 
ing a striking contrast 
in their simplicity to the 
gold leaves inlaid with 
lapis lazuli, red and 
green stones, of another 
she wore, which served, 
with many more in her 
possession, to excite the 
admiration of her friends 


turns, i, 839 sq.). The 
modern Egyptian la-, 
dies are equally fond of 
wearing necklaces, of- 
ten of the richest de- 
scription ; the Arabic 
term for them is ekd, 
and the Egyptians have 
a great variety ; but al- 
most all of them are 
similar in the follow- 
ing particulars: 1. The 
beads, etc., of which 
they are composed are, 
altogether, not more 
than ten inches in 
length; so that they 
would not entirely en- 
circle the neck if tied 
quite tight, which is 
never done : the string 
extends about six or 
seven inches beyond 
each extremity of the 
series of beads ; and 
when the necklace is 
tied in the usual man- 
ner there is generally a 
space of three inches or 
more between these ex- 
tremities; but the plaits 
of hair conceal these 
parts of the string. 2. There is general!}', in the centre, 
one bead or other ornament (and sometimes there are 
three, or five, or seven) differing in size, form, material, 
or color from the others. The necklaces mostly worn 
by ladies are of diamonds or pearls. In the annexed 
engraving (p. 910), the first necklace is of diamonds 
set in gold. The second consists of several strings of 
pearls, with a pierced flattish emerald in the centre. 
Most of the pearl necklaces are of this description. The 
third is called libbeh. It is composed of hollow gold 
beads, with a bead of a different kind (sometimes of a 
precious stone, and sometimes of coral) in the centre. 
This and the following are seldom worn by any but fe- 
males of the middle and lower orders. The fourth is 
ealled, from its peculiar form, sha'ir (which signifies 
“barley”). It is composed of hollow gold. We give 
a side view (A) and a back view (B) of one of the ap- 
pendages of this necklace. There is also a long kind of 



necklace, reaching to the girdle, and composed of dia- 
monds or other precious stones, which is called kilddeh. 
Some women form a long necklace of this kind with 
Venetian sequins, or Turkish or Egyptian gold coins 
(Lane, Modern Egyptians , ii, 405). The Arab females 
of Palestine at the present day are especially given to 
wearing necklaces composed of strings of gold coin, 
which are their own property, and cannot be taken even 
for debt (Thomson, Land, and Book, i, 185). See Orna- 
ment. 

Neco'dan (StKojCav, Vulg. Nechoda'icus'), given 
(1 Esdr. v, 87) as the name of the head of one of the 
Israelitish families who had lost their pedigree in Baby- 
lon ; in place of the Nekoda (q. v.) of the Heb. text 
(Ezra ii, 60). 

Necrodeipnon (Gr. vtKpoc, dead, and fo~mvov, a 
meal ) was the name of a funeral feast among the an- 
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cient Greeks. It commonly took place at the house of 
the nearest relative of the deceased, and was usually 
attended by all the friends and relatives, it being re- 
garded as a sacred duty to be present on the mourn- 
ful occasion. Sec Moritxixcj. 

Necrology (from Gr. voepue, dead , and Aoyoe, dis- 
course, or enumeration) is the name given in the Homan 
Catholic Church to a book anciently kept in churches 
and monasteries, wherein were registered the names of 
benefactors of such establishments, the time of their 
deatli, and the days of their commemoration ; as also the 
deaths of the priors, abbots, religious canons, etc. This 
record was also called Calendar and Obituary. The name 
of Necrology was anciently given sometimes to what is 
now designated generally as Martyroloyy (q.v.). 

When the diptvehs fell into desuetude, necrologies, 
obituaries, books of the dead, books of annals or anni- 
versaries, and books of life took their place as records 
in cathedrals and collegiate churches and minsters of 
the names of the deceased. The Benedictines adopted 
them at the beginning of the Gth century. When an 
abbot or distinguished monk died, a messenger, carrying 
a brief or roll, a kind of encyclical letter, rode to the 
various associated abbeys or churches to apprise them 
of his decease, and left a schedule containing his own 
name and that of the dead, and the date of his arrival. 
The new name was then inserted in the several obit- 
uaries. These were read after the martvrology at 
prime, but in a monastery after the rule. The names 
were recited on their several anniversaries, and in the 
case of a benefactor the I)e profundis and a special 
prayer were sung. The abbot was commemorated by 
the words, “The deposition of lord abbot N.” All oth- 
ers had the simple affix obi it," i. e. he died. First 
were read out the names of abbots, then monks, provosts, 
precentors, and in succession those of sacristans, bish- 
ops, priests, sovereigns, and soldiers. Saints were also 
included; and for convenience a single volume gener- 
ally comprised the monastic rule, the martvrology, and 
obituary. The gifts of benefactors were often recited ; 
but sometimes only a general commemoration of all 
brethren and familiars of the order was made, followed 
by the words, “ Hequicscat in pace" — maybe rest in peace 
— uttered by the president, and closed by an “ amen” 
chanted by the whole chapter. Cowell says that at the 
prayer of the prothesis the Greeks had their names in- 
serted in the catalogue, and deposited a present in money, 
which formed a considerable portion of a country priest's 
income. See Walcott, Sacred A rchceoloyy, p. 396, 397 ; 
Martigny, Dictionnaire des Ant ignites Chretiennes , p. 
432, 433; Wartime, De Anliq. Monach. ritib. vol. i, pt. 
i, ch. v. 

Necromancer (lleb. one who 

inquires of the. dead ; Sept. tTrfpioTujv rovt ; vtKpovc'). 
In many ancient nations there were jugglers who pro- 
fessed to be able by incantations to call up the dead 
from the under world, chielly to consult them on the 
mysteries of the present or future. Already in Homer’s 
time this practice had been introduced (see Odys. xi, 24 
sq.); and the belief in such enchantments, notwithstand- 
ing the mockery of the better instructed few (Cicero, 
Tusc. i, 1G, 37), kept its ground among the common peo- 
ple in pagan lands down to the latest times (comp. 
Plin. xxx, 5 sq. ; llerodian, iv, 12, 8; Dio Cass, lxxvii, 
15; Tertullian, Apol. xxiii; l)e Anima, lvii). Partic- 
ular places were commonly supposed to be, as it were, 
entrances to Orcus (vacvopavTt'ta), where, on invoca- 
tion, the shades would actually appear ; for example, 
at Lake Aornos in Epirus and Lake A vermis in Lower 
Italy (Cicero, Tusc. ut sup.; Ilcyne, Excur. ii sq., ad 
Virg. sEn. vi); and at Ileraeleaon the Propontis (lie- 
rod. v, 92, 7 ; Diod. Sic. iv, 22; Pausan. ix, 30. 3; Plu- 
tarch, Cinu vi; Strabo, v, 211). The Pastern Magi 
were especially famed for necromantic skill (llerodian, 
ut sup. ; comp. Strabo, xvi, 7G2). Necromancy ; 

Talm. EM“-n — I; sec Othonis Lex. llabb. p. 


171) had also found an entrance among the Israelites, 
especially when idolaters were on the throne (2 Kings 
xxi, 6; 2 Chron. xxxiii, G; Isa. viii, 19; xxix, 4; 
comp, xix, 3, where the Egyptian enchantments are 
mentioned). In the Law the consultation of these men 
was forbidden as a heathen superstition (Lev. xix, 31), 
and they who disobeyed were threatened with death 
(Lev. xx, 6; Dent, viii, 11). Saul, in his distress, caused 
the shade of Samuel to be summoned from Sheol bv an 
enchantress (I Sam. xxviii, 7 sq.; comp. J. C Ilaren- 
burg in I ken. A or. Thesaur. i, G39 sq. ; E. F. Schmer- 
salil, A "at. Erkldr. der Gesch. Sauls niit d. Detriiyerin zu 
Endor [Gera, 1780] ; 1 lousier, Erliint. des 1 Ji. Sam. p. 
88 sq. ; Exeyet. llundbuch. .1. T. iv, 251 sq. ; Uottcher, 
De J/feris, i. Ill sq.). Dathe believed in the actual 
appearance of Samuel by a miracle (comp. Dbderlein, 
Theol. Diblioth. iii, 331); and the conception the people 
formed of this apparition, which was not essentially 
altered by the poets and prophets, afforded a very nat- 
ural basis for such superstitions. To the spirits thus 
evoked the enchanter lent a low, soft, almost whispering 
voice (Isa. viii, 19; comp, xix, 3), as seemed natural 
for such shades; just as the Greeks and Homans also 
applied the words rpiZttv (rpt'^tir; Iliad , xxxiii. 101; 
Odys. xxiv sq. ; Lucian, Menip. or Xicromant. xi) and 
stridere (Statius, Thebais. vii. 770; Claudian. In Ilufin. 
i, 126; Pctronius, Sat. cxxii, 17 ; comp. Virgil, xEn. iii, 
39 sq.) to the returning manes. It is by no means 
proved that the necromancers produced this muttering 
and whispering by ventriloquism, although the Sep- 
tuagint usually renders the Hebrew Z'S by the Greek 
iyyaorpipvSoe; (according to Galen, the tyyaorpipvSoi 
are so called because, speaking with the mouth closed, 
they seem to speak from the belly; comp. Josephus, 
Ant. vi, 14, 2). The meaning of the word has been 
much discussed (see Thenius, On 1 Sam. xxviii, 3; 
lvnobcl, Prophetism. d. J/ebr. i, 241 sq. ; Uottcher, De 
Inferis, i, 101 sq.). Ventriloquism was certainly one 
of the arts of ancient jugglers (Aristoph. 1 \-sp. 1019 sq. 
See also Leo Allat. De Enyastrimytho , also in the 
Tractat. Dibl. of the Critici Sacri, vi, 331 sq. ; Dickin- 
son, IJelph. Phceniciss. p. 91 sq. ; Gesenins, Gommeut. on 
Isa. i, G05 sq., 853 : Van Dale, De Idolat. p. G08 sq. ; Millii 
Dissertat. Sel. No. 12, also in L'golini’s Thesaur. xxiii; 
Tjceuk, in the Commentat. Societ. Scient. 1 ’lissiny. i, 546 
sip; Potter, Greek Archrrol. i, 758 sq. ; 1 ley lie. Ex curs. 
i, ad Virg. xEn. vi). — Winer, ii, 020. Sec D.emox; 
Sorcery. In most parts of Greece, necromancy was 
practiced by priests or consecrated persons in the tem- 
ples; in Thessaly, it was the profession of a distinct 
class of persons called Psychagogoi ( ; * Evokers of 
Spirits”). The practice of it in that country was ulti- 
mately connected with many horrid rites, in which 
human blood, half-burned portions of bodies from funer- 
al piles, the immature foetus cut out of the womb, etc., 
were employed; sometimes human beings were slain, 
that their spirits might be consulted ere they finally 
passed into the lower world. The establishment of 
Christianity under Constantine caused necromancy to 
be placed under the ban of the Church. There are evi- 
dent traces of necromancy in some of the older Norse 
and Teutonic poems. The mcdiicval belief in the evo- 
cation of spirits belongs rather to sorcery than to necro- 
mancy (Chambers, s. v.). See Pcucer’s Cumnu utunus 
de pnecipuis divinatiomnn yenrribus (Zerbst, 1591); A'. 
.4. Review, lxxx, 512. See Divination; Maoic. 

A species of necromancy, called Rochester knockinys, 
from liochestcr, N. Y., where it originated, and spirit- 
rappinys , from the raps by which departed spirits are 
said to give their responses, has recently prevailed ex- 
tensively in the United States, and produced no small 
amount of fanaticism and infidelity. See Dr it. Quur. 
Rev. Oct. 1875, art. vi. See Mesmerism: Simkiti ai.ism. 

Necropolis (r£xp<J7ro\ir, city of the dtad\ a term 
applied to the cemeteries in the vicinity of ancient cities. 
It occurs in classical antiquity only as applied to a suburb 
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of Alexandria, lying to the west of that city, having many 
shops and gardens, and places suitable for the reception 
of the dead. The corpses were received and embalmed 
in it. Here Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemies, applied 
the asp to her breast, to avoid the ignominy of being 
led in triumph by Augustus. The site of the necropolis 
of ancient Alexandria seems to have been where are 
now the catacombs, consisting of galleries and tombs 
hollowed out of the soft calcareous stone of which the 
city is built, and lying at the extremity of the city. 
See Alexandria. The term necropolis is now, how- 
ever, used in a much more extended sense, and applied 
to all the cemeteries of the ancient world. These con- 
sisted either of tombs constructed in the shape of houses 
and temples, and arranged in streets, like a city of the 
dead; or else of chambers hollowed in the rock, and 
ornamented with facades, to imitate houses and temples. 
Such cemeteries are to be distinguished from the colum- 
baria, or subterraneous chambers of the Romans, in 
which their urns were deposited ; or the rows of tombs 
along the Via Appia; or the cemeteries of the Chris- 
tians, whose bodies were deposited in the ground. See 
Catacombs. The most remarkable necropolises are 
at Thebes, in Egypt, situated in a place called Kur- 
neh, on the left bank of the Nile, capable of hold- 
ing three thousand persons, and which it is calculated 
must at least have contained five thousand mnmmies; 
those of El-Kab, or Eileithvia; of Beni-Hassan, or the 
Speos Artemidos ; and ol’Madfun, or Abydos ; of Siwah, 
or the Oasis of Ammon. See Egypt. In Africa, the 
necropolis of Cvrene is also extensive; and those of 
Vulci, Corneto, Tarquinii, and Capua are distinguished 
for their painted tombs [see ToMr.], and the numerous 
vases and other objects of ancient art which have been 
exhumed from them. Large necropolises have also been 
found in Lycia, Sicily, and elsewhere (Chambers, s. v.). 
See Strabo, xviii, p. 795-799; Plutarch, I 'it. Anton.; 
Letronne, Journal des Savans (1828), p. 103; Dennis, 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, i, 412; ii, 276-358. 
See Cemetery. 

In this connection we may notice that consorting or 
living with the dead has been observed as a character- 
istic of diseased melancholy. Individuals have inhabit- 
ed graveyards, preferring the proximity and association 
of corpses with which they had no tie to the cheerful- 
ness and comforts of home; and there is recorded one 
notorious case, in which a gentleman, although on bad 
terms with his wife while alive, carried her body with 
him through India, scandalizing the natives, and out- 
raging the feelings of all, by placing the coffin under his 
bed. This hideous tendency may enter into certain 
developments of cannibalism, where the feast is cele- 
brated in memory of a departed friend rather than in 
triumph over a slain foe (Chambers). Among the Ara- 
bians the ghouls are fairies that are supposed to feed on 
human flesh. Symptoms of this necrophilism may be 
traced in the Gadarene maniacs of the Gospels (Matt, 
vii, 28, etc.). See D.emoxiac. 

ITecrotliaptae (Gr. vsKpoc, dead, and Scctt-m, to 
burg) is one of the names by which the ancient Greeks 
called the undertakers at funerals. Among the Romans 
they were called Libitinarii, from the goddess Libitina, 
who presided over funerals (Livy, xl, c. 19 ; Plutarch, 
Qucest. Roman.'). 

Nectar was the drink of the immortal gods, ac- 
cording to the early Greek poets, and was served around 
to them by the hands of Hebe or Ganymede. It is con- 
founded by some of the ancient writers with ambrosia, 
the food of the gods. Thus Sappho and Aleman make 
nectar the food of the gods, and ambrosia their drink. 
But nectar is the name given by Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
and the Greek poets generally, and by the Romans, to 
the beverage of the gods. Homer describes nectar as 
resembling red wine, and represents its continued use 
as causing immortality. By the later poets, nectar and 
ambrosia are represented as of most delicious odor; and 
VI.— M M M 


sprinkling with nectar, or anointing with ambrosia, is 
spoken of as conferring perpetual youth, and these acts 
are assumed as the symbols of everything most delight- 
ful to the taste. 

Nectaria is the name of a celebrated deaconess in 
the early Christian Church. She flourished in the lat- 
ter half of the 4th century, and w r as the cause of the 
deposition of a certain Elpidius by the synod of Rimini, 
as he had ordained her for an office of which she proved 
herself unworthy by breaches of confidence and perjury. 
See Sozomen, Jlistoria Ecclesiastica, bk. iv, ch. 24. 

Nectarius is the name of two patriarchs of the 
Eastern Church who figure prominently in ecclesiastical 
history. 

1. The first, "who is most widely known, was a native 
of Tarsus, and with the assistance of the emperor Theo- 
dosius became patriarch of Constantinople after the de- 
position of Gregor) r (q. v.) Nazianzen, and immediately 
before Chrysostom. Nectarius’s occupancy of the epis- 
copal chair between two such men would have re- 
quired extraordinary merit to make him conspicuous. 
But, in truth, though he does not seem to merit the 
epithet applied to him by Gibbon, “the indolent Nec- 
tarius,” the fact of his having been appointed at all is 
the most remarkable feature in his persoual history. 
When Gregory Nazianzen (q.v.) resigned his office 
(A.D. 381), it was during the meeting of the second 
oecumenical council at Constantinople. Nectarius, a 
senator and a man of the highest family, was at this 
time intending to visit his native place, and previously 
waited on Diodorus, the bishop of Tarsus, who was in 
Constantinople as a member of the council. Diodorus, 
along with the other bishops, was perplexed as to whom 
they should nominate to the vacant see. Struck by 
the majestic appearance and white hair of Nectarius, 
and taking for granted that he was a Christian and 
had been baptized, Diodorus requested Nectarius to 
postpone his departure, and recommended him to Fla- 
vian, bishop of Antioch, as a fit person to succeed Greg- 
ory. Flavian laughed at the strange proposal ; but, to 
oblige his friend, put Nectarius’s name last on the list, and 
together with the other bishops presented it to the em- 
peror. To the astonishment of all, Theodosius selected 
Nectarius, and persisted in his choice, even when it was 
ascertained that this candidate for episcopal honor had 
not yet been baptized, and had never proposed publicly 
to join the Church. The bishops at last acceded to 
the wishes of the monarch who had so rigidly opposed 
the Arians, while the people, attracted probably by his 
gentle manners and the venerable appearance of the 
man, presenting as he did every way a strong contrast 
to Gregory, loudly applauded the choice. Nectarius 
was baptized, and, before he had time to put off the 
white robes of a neophyte, he was declared bishop of 
Constantinople. Most important matters came under 
the consideration of the council over which, it is prob- 
able, he was now called to preside. He showed liis dis- 
cretion by putting himself under the tuition of Cyriacus, 
bishop of Adana, but. we can hardly believe that Nectarius 
took any active part in the theological questions which 
were discussed. It is doubtful whether the canons that 
were enacted under the name of the second oecumenical 
council were not passed at two different sessions, a sec- 
ond taking place in 382. But this docs not matter much, 
as they all bear the name of this council. The princi- 
pal business transacted in the council, considered in a 
theological point of view, related to the conforming and 
extending of the Nicene Creed, mainly to meet the 
opinions of the Macedonians. The creed thus enlarged 
is that used at the mass of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Other canons regulated discipline, the restriction of the 
authority of each bishop to his own diocese, and the 
restoration of penitent heretics. The most important 
article of all, however, historically considered, was one 
which was conceded not more on account of the natural 
propriety of the arrangement than the personal favor 
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which the emperor bore to Nectarius. It was decreed 
that as Constantinople was Xew Rome, the bishop should 
be next in dignity to the bishop of Home, and hold the 
first place among the Eastern prelates. This, which at 
first was a mere mark of dignity, became a source of 
substantial power, embroiled Constantinople with Home, 
and was pregnant with all those circumstances that 
have marked this important schism. Nectarius was 
the first, who held the dignity of ex officio head of East- 
ern bishops as patriarch of Constantinople. These can- 
ons were signed July 9, 381. The zeal of Theodo- 
sius in the extirpation of Arianism led to the sum- 
moning of a council (not (ecumenical) at Constanti- 
nople in July, 383. There assembled the chiefs of all 
the sects. I5y the advice of Sisinnius, afterwards a 
Novatian bishop, given through Nectarius, the emperor 
ensnared his opponents into an approval of the writings 
of the early fathers, lie then required of each sect a 
confession of its faith, which, having read and consider- 
ed, he condemned them all, and followed up this con- 
demnation by the most stringent laws, for the purpose 
of entirely rooting them out. As might have been ex- 
pected, Nectarius was obnoxious to the Arians; and we 
iind that in 388, while the emperor Theodosius was ab- 
sent in Italy opposing Maximus, a rumor that had falsely 
spread of the defeat and death of the prince excited their 
hopes, and they broke out in riot, in the course of which 
they set tire to the house of Nectarius. The most im- 
portant act of his office occurred in 390, when Nectarius, 
alarmed by the public odium which had been excited 
by the seduction of a woman of quality by a deacon, 
abolished the practice of confession which had been in- 
troduced into the Eastern Church — a penitential priest 
(presbyter pcenitentiarus) having been appointed, whose 
office it was to receive the confessions of those who had 
fallen into sin after baptism, and to prescribe for them 
acts of penitence previously to their being admitted to 
partake of the privileges of the Church. The officer 
of the confessional, while seeking to do his duty, pro- 
voked such scandal in the Church that it seemed ad- 
visable not to continue an office which was likely to 
do more harm than good (Neander, Ch. Hist, ii, 181 ; 
.Seliaff, Ch. Hist, iii, 357, 358). According to Balsamon 
(Ilardouin, Concil. i, 955). the last council (not oecumeni- 
cal) at which Nectarius presided was held in Constan- 
tinople in 394, regarding a dispute between Agapius 
and Bagadius in relation to the bishopric of Iiostria, 
this council deciding that the consent of several bishops 
of a province is necessary to conlirm the deposition of 
one of their number. Nectarius survived his patron, 
Theodosius, two years, dying Sept. 27, 397. lie seems 
to have borne his honor meekly, and to have acted 
with great discretion,. In the subtle controversies that 
agitated the Church we learn that he avoided discus- 
sion himself, and was guided by the advice of men bet- 
ter skilled in the puzzling dialectics of the time. If 
the conjecture of Tillemont ( Uistoire Ecdesiastique , ix, 
4GG) be correct, Nectarius was married, and had one son. 
Ilis brother, Arsntius, succeeded John Chrysostom as 
patriarch of Constantinople (comp. Elcnry, Uistoire Ec- 
clesiasfique, vols. iv and v ; Socrates, Histuna Ecclesias- 
tica, v, 8, 13 ; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. vii. 8, 9, M. 1G ; viii, 
8, c. 23). Nectarius is said to have been the author 
of a I/omUia in Theodor um martyrem , which was lirst 
published among the discourses of Chrysostom (Baris, 
1551), and has since been several times reprinted. The 
decision of the synod concerning Agapius and Bagadius 
is contained in E roller’s In Jure Craco-Romano, iv, 
217. See (Judin, Comment, i, G8G; Tillemont, ix, 48G; 
Kabricius, Hibliothecu (I neca (ed. I lari.), ix, 309; x, 
833; xii, 390; Cave, Hist. Literaria, i, 277; Smith, 
Diet. Creek tml Rom. Hioy. and My t hoi. s. v.; Edinb. 
Rev. 18G7 (July), p. 58. 

2. The second Nectarius was patriarch of Jerusalem 
in the 17th century. Little is known of his history. 
According to Fnbricius, he was born in Crete, educated 
at Athens under Theophilus Cory dales, and while yet a 


young man entered a convent of Mount Sinai, lie suc- 
ceeded Paisus as patriarch of Jerusalem. A strict par- 
tisan of Greek orthodoxy, he opposed both the other 
parties, and endorsed the Confession of Mogilas in 1GG2 
(Con/, libr. symb. ecd. Or. [ed. Kimmel] p. 45). During 
his patriarchate the Homish emissaries were very active 
in endeavoring to persuade the Greek Christians of Pal- 
estine, suffering under the yoke of the Turks, to unite 
with the Church of Home; among them a Franciscan, 
named Peter, was especially active in distributing five 
tracts in defence of the papal authority. These tracts 
Nectarius answered by the publication of another, enti- 
tled Kara ri)g dpxqg Tl> v Uainra (Jasii. 1G81; Loud, 
1702, 8vo), which is a fair refutation of the five princi- 
ples laid down in the Homan Catholic tracts: 1st, of 
unity in the primitive Church; 2d, of the harmony of 
the two principal divisions of the Church in the apos- 
tolic time; 3d, of the sole authenticity of the Church of 
Home; 4th, of the necessity of the monarchial govern- 
ment of the Church. To the first point Nectarius an- 
swers that the union of the Church means the unity 
between the members of the spiritual Church, which 
still exists, and this alone constitutes the true Church. 
To the second, he replies by historical documents show- 
ing that, though identical in point of doctrine, the Greek 
and the Latin churches differed in their form of worship 
and Church government in the 2d century. To the third, 
he answers by proving the alteration of the symbols in 
the Homan Church. Admitting the fourth in principle, 
he says that the king and head of the Church being 
Christ, there can be no other head, but naturally an 
aristocratic organization. He also wrote a work in 
Greek against the doctrines of Luther and Calvin, which 
was translated into Latin by Henaudot, who published 
it, together with Gennadius’s Homilies on the Eucharist, 
etc. (Paris, 1709, 4to). Nectarius is said to have also 
written a history of the Egyptian empire down to sultan 
Selim. See Fabricius, Bibl. Orceca (ed. Hark), ix, 310; 
Kimmel, 1. c. Prof. p. 75; Xic. Comncnus in pvnnott. 
mystayoy. respons. vi, sec. 2. (J. N. P.) 

Necusia ( vtKvoia ), a name for the offerings among 
the ancient Greeks and Homans on the anniversary of 
the day of the death of a relative. According to some 
the Necusia were the same with the Genesia. 

Nedabi'ah (Heb. Xedabyah', moved of 

Jehovah ; Sept. Safiaciag v. r. Af v&ti ; Vnig. Xadabia ), 
the eighth and last mentioned of the sons of Jeeoniah; 
a descendant of David, and nephew of Zedckinh, king 
of Judah (1 Citron, iii, 18). B.C. cir. 5G0. 

Nedarim. Sec Talmud. 

Nedusia is a surname of Athene, derived from the 
river Xedon, on the banks of which she was worshipped. 
See Minkkva. 

Needham, John, an English dissenting minister 
who flourished in the first half of the last century, was 
for some years pastor of the Baptist Church at Hitch- 
am, Suffolk, and afterwards removed to Bristol (in 
1740), where he remained until 1787. He is of inter- 
est principally as the author of the pleasant harvest 
hymn, “To praise the ever-hountcous Lord,” found in 
many of our best collections of hymns. 

Needham, John Turberville, an English Ho- 
man Catholic divine, noted as a scientist, was horn in 
London in 1713, and educated at the College of Douai, 
1 where he entered into orders, lie removed to the Con- 
tinent after having attained celebrity as n scientist, and 
finally became rector of the Academy of Sciences and 
Belles-lettres at Brussels, where lie died in 1781. Mr. 
Needham wrote observations inserted in Billion’s Xat- 
ural History: Inquiries concerning Xature and Relig- 
ion : — Idee sommuire, ou rue generate du systeme phy- 
sique et metaphysique sur la generation, etc. See his lile, 
by abbe Mann, in the memoirs of the Koval Academy 
of Sciences at Brussels; I.oml. Monthly Review, vol. lxx 
Hutton, Mathematical and Philos. Did. s. v. 
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Needle (Gr. pa<pig) occurs in the Bible only in the 
proverb “to pass through a needle’s eye” (rpvtytipa') 
(Matt, xix, 24; Mark x, 25; Luke xviii, 25) ; for which 
see Camel. Among the ancient Egyptians some needles 
were of bronze, from three to three and a half inches in 
length ; but as few have been found, we are not able to 
form any opinion respecting their general size and qual- 
ity, particularly of those used for tine work, which must 
have been of a very minute kind (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 
ii, 345). See Needlework. The use of the needle as 


Ancient Egyptian Needles of Bronze. (In the Mnseum 
of Alnwick Castle.) 

a female accomplishment may be traced up to the ear- 
liest times. It was an art. in which the ladies of ancient 
Egypt particularly excelled, as do their descendants at 
the present day; and the Hebrew females also no doubt 
acquired great perfection in it during their residence in 
that country, as we read of the embroidery of the sacer- 
dotal robes and curtains of the tabernacle (Exod. xxviii, 
39; xxvi, 36) ; and also of “a prey of divers colors of 
needlework, of divers colors of needlework on both sides” 
(Judg. v, 30). That the ladies of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia also excelled in various kinds of needlework Lay- 
ard has shown from the recently exhumed monuments 
of Nineveh (see Nineveh, etc., ii, 315 sq.). In the British 
Museum may be seen some needles for sewing, made of 
bronze, taken from the Egyptian remains; there are 
likewise some spindles and netting-needles made of 
wood, nine inches to nine inches and a half in length ; 
and also some skeins of thread, a portion of which is 
dyed of a reddish color. See Embroidery, 



Ancient Egyptian Netting-Needles. 1, of wood ; 2, head 
of another of bronze. 


Needlework occurs in the Auth.Ver. twice (Judg. 
v, 30 ; Psa. xlv, 14) as a translation of the Heb. 
rikmah', properly variegated work (elsewhere “broi- 
dered work”); and also of the cognate rokem' 

(Exod. xxvi, 36; xxvii, 16; xxviii, 39; xxxvi, 37; 
xxxviii, 18), properly an embroiderer (as elsewhere 
rendered). In Exodus the embroiderer is contrasted 
with the “cunning workman,” c hosheb' (T^n); and 
the consideration of one of these terms involves that of 
the other. Various explanations have been offered as 
to the distinction between them, but most of these over- 
look the distinction marked in the. Bible itself, viz., that 
the rokem wove simply a variegated texture, without 
gold thread or figures, and that the c hosheb interwove 
gold thread or figures into the variegated texture. We 
conceive that the use of the gold thread was for delin- 
eating figures, as is implied in the description of the 
corslet of Amasis (Herod, iii, 47), and that the notices 
of gold thread in some instances and of figures in others 
were but different methods of describing the same thing. 
It follows, then, that the application of the term “ em- 
broiderer” to rokem is false; if it belong to either it is 



Ancient Egyptian Embroidered Dresses. (From Cham- 
pollion, Monuments de VJSyypte.) 


to chosheb, or the “cunning workman,” who added the 
figures. But if 11 embroidery" be strictly confined to the 
work of the needle, we doubt whether it can be applied 
to either, for the simple addition of gold thread, or of a 
figure, does not involve the use of the needle. The 
patterns may have been worked into the stuff by the 
loom, as appears to have been the case in Egypt (Wil- 
kinson, iii, 128 ; comp. Her. 1. c.), where the Hebrews 
learned the art, and. as is stated by Josephus (ai&ty 
tvvfyavrai, Ant. iii, 7, 2). The distinction, as given by 
the Talmudists, and which has been adopted by Gese- 
nius ( Thesaur. p. 1311) and Biihr ( Symbolik , i, 266), is 
this, that rikmah, or “needlework,” was where a pat- 
tern was attached to the stuff by being sewn to it on 
one side, and the work of the chosheb when the pattern 
was worked into the stuff by the loom, and so appeared 
on both sides. This view appears to be entirely incon- 
sistent with the statements of the Bible, and with the 
sense of the word rikmah elsewhere. The absence of 
the figure or the gold thread in the one, and its presence 
in the other, constitutes the essence of the distinction. 
In support of this view we call attention to the passages 
in which the expressions are contrasted. Rikmah con- 
sisted of the following materials, “bine, purple, scarlet, 
and fine twined linen” (Exod. xxvi, 36; xxvii, 16; 
xxxvi, 37 ; xxxviii, 18; xxxix,28). The work of the 
chosheb was either “ fine twined linen, blue, purple, and 
scarlet, with cherubims" (Exod. xxvi, 1,31; xxxvi, 8, 
35), or “ gold , blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen” 
(xxviii, 6, 8, 15 ; xxxix, 2, 5, 8). Again, looking at the 
general sense of the words, we shall find that chosheb in- 



Embroidered Dress of Sardauapalus III. (From the As- 
syrian Sculptures in the British Muse inn.) 

volves the idea of invention, or designing patterns; rik- 
mah, the idea of texture as well as variegated color. The 
former is applied to other arts which demanded the ex- 
ercise of inventive genius, as in the construction of en- 
gines of war (2 Chron. xxvi, 15); the latter is applied 
to other substances, the texture of which is remarkable, 
as the human body (Psa. cxxxix, 15). Further than 
this, rikmah involves the idea of a regular disposition 
of colors, which demanded no inventive genius. Be- 
yond the instances already adduced, it is applied to tes- 
sellated pavement (1 Chron. xxix, 2), to the eagle’s 
plumage (Ezek. xvii, 3), and, in the Targums, to the 
leopard’s spotted skin (Jer. xiii, 23). In the same sense 
it is applied to the colored sails of the Egyptian vessels 
(Ezek. xxvii, 16), which were either checkered or worked 
according to a regularly recurring pattern (Wilkinson, 
iii, 211). Gesenius considers this passage as conclusive 
for his view of the distinction, but it is hardly conceiv- 
able that the patterns were on one side of the sail only, 
nor does there appear any ground to infer a departure 
from the usual custom of working the colors by the 
loom. The ancient versions do not contribute much to 
the elucidation of the point. The Sept, varies between 
iroiKi\n)g and paQiSevrtig, as representing rokem , and 
7roiKi\Tiig and ixpavrpg for chosheb, combining the two 
terms in each case for the work itself—/; 7rona\ia rov 
pcnpiSevToi) for the first, ipy ov ixpavrov ttoiki\tCv for 
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the second. The distinction, as far as it is observed, 
consisted in the one being needle-work ami the other 
loom-work. The Vulgate gives generally plumarius for 
the first, and polymitarius for the second; but in Exod. 
xxvi, 1,31 plumurius is used for the second. The first 
of these terms ( plumarius ) is well chosen to express 
rokan, but polymitarius, i. e. a weaver who works to- 
gether threads of divers colors, is as applicable to one 
as to the other. The rendering in Ezck. xxvii, Id, scu- 
tulata, i. e. “checkered,” correctly describes one of the 
productions of the rokem. We have lastly to notice the 
incorrect rendering of the word yZ'22 in the A. V. — 
“ broidcr,” “ embroider” (Exod. xxviii, 4, 39). 1 1 means 
stuff worked in a tessellated manner, i. e. with square 
cavities such as stones might be set in (comp. vcr. 20). 
The art of embroidery by the loom was extensively 
practiced among the nations of antiquity. In addition 
to the Egyptians, the Babylonians were celebrated for 
it, but embroidery in the proper sense of the term, i. c. 
with the needle, was a Phrygian invention of later 
date (Pliny, viii, 48) (Smith). There are three words 
for “ wearer ” employed in the descriptions of textures 
used in the tabernacle and the garments of the priest: 
1. "X, or eg, the simpler wearer, who wrought in one 
color, even though that color were blue (Judg. xvi. 13; 
Isa. lix, 5; Exod. xxviii, 32; xxxix, 22, 27); 2. 
rokem , the color-weaver, who wrought in textures of at 
least three colors, as he wove cloth made of blue, purple, 
and scarlet threads, and twined linen (Exod. xxvi, 3G; 
xxvii, 1G; xxviii, 39; xxxix, 29); 3. -'lift, choshcb, the 
embroiderer, who wrought in the same colors and mate- 
rials as the color-weaver or rokem, but always with an 
additional thread, producing figures (Exod. xxvi, 1,31; 
xxviii, G, 8, 15; xxix, 3) (Paine, Temple, of .Solomon, 
p. 12). See A rt of Needlework from the Earliest Ages, 
by the countess of Wilton (Loiul. 1840). See Ejikkoi- 
imch; Weave. 

Neef(or Neefs), James, a Flemish engraver who 
devoted himself mostly to sacred and secular art, was 
born at Antwerp, according to Naglcr. about 1G10. 
There are various dates assigned for his birth, but Na- 
gler is probably correct, as there are prints by Xccf ex- 
tant dated 1632 and 1G33. 1 1 is last print recorded is 

dated 1G45. lie engraved a number of plates after Bu- | 
bens, Vandvck, and other celebrated Flemish painters. 
His drawing is correct, but stiff" and mannered, and his 
heads often have an extravagant expression ; but his 
prints are much esteemed. They are executed entirely 
with the graver, which he handled with great facility. 
Among his works are, The Fall of the Angels: — The 
Meeting of Abraham and Melchisedec: — The Crucifix- 
ion, with the Virgin and * St.John : — St. Augustine: — The 
Martyrdom of St. Thomas The Judgment of Paris : — 
The. Triumph of Galatea (all these arc after Bubcns) : 
— Christ and his Six Penitents: — Job and his Wife : — 
The. M nrtynlom of St. Lie r in : — Christ's offering to Mag- 
dalen (all these after < lerard Sogers) Christ brought be- 
fore Pilate, after J. Jordacns: — St. Itoch interceding for 
the Persons attacked by the Plague, after Erasmus Quclli- 
nus. See Spooner, liiog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, 012. 

Neef, Jean, a Belgian ascetic writer, was born at 
Mechlin in 157G. lie belonged to the Order of the 
Hermits of St. Augustine, in which he filled the. office 
of prior. In 1G25 he was appointed provincial for Flan- 
ders and Cologne. He died at Mechlin, June 28, 1G5G. 
His works are, Vita sancta Monica (Antwerp, 1G2X): — 
J/orologium monastics perfectionis (Louvain, 1(>30): — 
l)e tertiariis ordinis Sancti Augnstini (Antwerp, 1G32): 
— Fremus A ugustiniana Jloribus honoris et sanctitatis rer- 
naiis (Louvain, 1638, 4to), in which is found the life of 
St. Augustine, and a great number of notices of the re- 
markable personages of bis order: — Le A oureau Testa- 
ment, in Flemish. Sec Andre, Jiibl. Helgica , ii, 700. 
Hoofer, A "our. liiog. Generate, vii, G05. 

Neefs, Petek, called the Old, an eminent Flemish 


painter who mostly confined himself to the cultivation 
of ecclesiastical art, was born at Antwerp in 1570. He 
was a disciple of the elder llciirv Stecnwyck, whose 
manner lie closely imitated. He painted views of 
churches and convents, especially interiors, preferring 
those in the Gothic style of architecture, lie possessed 
a profound knowledge of perspective, and represented 
his subjects, with all their rich ornaments and every 
architectural member, with strict truth, and yet with- 
out betraying the appearance of anxious labor. Ev- 
ery object is marked with minute precision, and fin- 
ished with an exquisite touch and a light pencil. His 
bright, clear pictures, in which be avoided the darkish- 
brown coloring sometimes observable in the works of bis 
master Stcemvyck, are the most esteemed. Being an 
indifferent designer of figures, he often got F. Francks, 
Van Thulden, Velvet Breughel, or Teniers to paint the 
figures; those of the two last greatly enhance the value 
of the pictures of Neefs. He died in 1651. His son, 
Peter Martin (called the Young), painted in the same 
style, and chose the same subjects as bis father, but was 
by no means equal to liim. See Spooner, liiog. Hist, 
of the Fine Arts, ii, GJ2. 

Neely, Philip 1\, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. South, was born in Butherford County, 
Tenn., Sept. 9. 1819. He was converted in 1836, and in 
1837 joined the Tennessee Conference, and was ap- 
pointed junior preacher on Jackson Circuit, West Ten- 
nessee. On the division of the conference he became a 
member of the Memphis Conference, and was stationed 
at Holly Springs, Miss., in 1841. During the two years 
following he was stationed in Huntsville, Ala.; in 1844 
was appointed president of the Columbia Female Col- 
lege; in 1S4G travelled as agent of the Transylvania 
University. In 1818 he was transferred to the Alabama 
Conference, and labored in its boundaries until his death 
at Mobile, Ala., Nov. 9, 18G8. See Min. Ann. Conf. M. 
E. Church, South, p. 233. 

Neemi'as (Seeping v. r. 'Sepoimi), the Gneciscd 
form (Ecclus. xlix, 13; 2 Macc. i, 18, 20, 21, 23, 31, 36; 
ii, 13) of the name of Xehemiah (q. v.). 

Neercassel, Jan van. an eminent Dutch prelate, 
was born at Gorkum in 1623, and after a thorough edu- 
cation entered into holy orders. He joined the congre- 
gation of the Oratory, taught theology at Mechlin and 
at Cologne, then was nominated archdeacon of Utrecht, 
and finally, in 1661, waselcvated to the bishopric of that 
city under the title of Bishop of Castoria. In 1663 lie 
became the only bishop of the five hundred thousand 
Catholics scattered throughout Holland, and governed 
his vast diocese with such great solicitude that he suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing ecclesiastical discipline. Neer- 
cassel enjoyed the greatest consideration even among 
Protestants. He was in correspondence with eminent 
scholars and divines, among these Bossuct, who highly 
esteemed NcereasseTs writings. lie died at Zwolle in 
1686. Bishop Neercassel was in sympathy with the 
French Jansonists, and several of them, among others 
Dr. Arnauld himself, found in his episcopate a refuge. 
Neercassel himself remained in peace with Borne; but 
the successor he had pointed out was not chosen on 
account of the interference of the Jesuits, who feared 
that M. van Ileusscn might prove a schismatic, and 
finally Ooddcs, one of the three whom the Society of 
Jesus proposed to the papal see, was elevated. We 
have of Neorcassel’s works, l)e Sanctorum et prercipue. 
H. Maria cultu (Utrecht. 1675. 8vo\ translated into 
French hv abbe Le Boy (Paris, 1679. 8vo) : — Tractatus 
de lectioue Seripturarum, in quo Protestantium eas legendi 
praxis ref edit nr, t'atholicornm rero stabilitnr (Emmer- 
ich, 1677, 8vo), translated into French (Cologne, 1680, 
Svo ) : — Amor panitt ns. seu de recto vsu Clarinm (Em- 
merich, 16*3, 12 mo) ; in a new edition, given the follow- 
ing year, the author suppressed the propositions which 
bad displeased at Borne; the Amor pan i tens was trans- 
lated into French (Utrecht, 1741, 3 vols. 12mo). See 
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Du Pin, Les Auteurs Ecclesiastiques 17 me Cent.; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Bioq. Generate, s. v. ; Tregelles, The Jansenists 
(Loncl. 1861, 12rao), p. 54, 55. (J. II. \V.) 

Neesing (an obsolete word for sneezing) is found 
only in Job xli, 10, as a rendering of atishah ' 

(which occurs only there), from an otherwise unused 
root signifying to sneeze (q. v.). 

Nefasti, Dies, i. e. unlawful days, a term among 
the ancient Romans for those days on which neither 
courts of justice nor the assemblies of people could be 
held ; afterwards they were dedicated chiefly to the 
worship of the gods. Numa Pompilius is said to have 
been the originator of the dies nefasti. 

Neff, Felix, a philanthropic Swiss Protestant divine, 
was born in 1798 at a small village near Geneva. While 
yet a youth he enlisted as a soldier in the Genevese 
service, where his excellent conduct and superior quali- 
fications soon procured him advancement. But he be- 
came obnoxious to his brother-officers by the unbending 
principles and the high-toned purity of his life, the re- 
sult of the careful teachings of his widowed and pious 
mother. He was advised to leave the army for the 
pulpit, and finally resolving to follow this advice, he re- 
signed his commission in 1819. He now offered himself 
for the work of a catechist or parish missionary, and 
labored for two years in that capacity in several of the 
Swiss cantons, and afterwards for six months at Greno- 
ble. But when he desired to be ordained, he found that 
religious scruples prevented his connecting himself with 
the Established Church of Geneva, while from his be- 
ing a foreigner he could not hope to receive, ordination 
through the Protestant Church of France. He was 
therefore advised to repair to England, where he was 
ordained, May 19, 1823, in Mr. Clayton’s chapel in the 
Poultry; and a few days afterwards left London to re- 
turn to the scene of his former labors at Mens. How- 
ever gratifying his reception among that attached peo- 
ple, his benevolent mind fixed on another place, in a 
wild and sequestered portion of the High Alps, as more 
urgently in need of his services. The consistory of the 
Protestant, churches permitting, he entered on his pas- 
toral charge in 1824. Thus this devoted minister, who 
might have enjoj'ed comfort and leisurejn the beautiful 
and fertile vales of Languedoc, chose to settle in a poor 
and wildly extending Alpine district, comprising not I 
less than seventeen isolated villages within a circuit of 
eighty miles. There was one part of his parish, the 
Yal Fressiniere, where the inhabitants were so low so- 
cially, as well as uncivilized in the most common arts 
of life, as to be scarcely removed in many respects 
above the condition of barbarism. Neff perceived that 
his first step must be to supply the want of education, 
and, unable to pay a teacher, he joined the duties of a 
schoolmaster to those he already bore. Having at 
length succeeded in interesting the people in his efforts, 
he induced them to build a school-house, he directing 
the workmen, and acting at once as architect and mason. 
But such excessive labor exhausted his constitution, 
and he died April 12, 1829, leaving a name entitled to be 
ranked among the best benefactors of his fellow -creat- 
ures. See Gilly, Memoirs of Neff, and of his Labors 
among the French Protestants of Davphine, a Remnant 
of the Primitive Christians of Gaul (Lond. 1832, 8vo) ; 
Bost, Life of Felix Neff (hon<\. 1855) ; Jamieson, Cyclop, 
of Relig. Biog. p. 349 ; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. ii, 2166 ; 
The London Quarterly Review, April, 1833. (J. X. P.) 

Negaim. See Talmud. 

Negation is in philosophical parlance the absence 
of that which does not naturally belong to the thing we 
are speaking of, or which has no right, obligation, or 
necessity to be present with ; as when we say a stone is 
inanimate or blind or deaf, i. e. has no life, sight, or hear- 
ing (Watts, Logic , pt. i, ch. ii, § 6). According to the 
scholastic theologian, Thomas Aquinas ( Summa theolog. 
pt. i, qu. 48, art. v), “ simple negation denies to a thing 


some certain realities which do not belong to the nature 
of the same. Privation, on the contrary, is deficiency 
in some reality which belongs to the nature of the be- 
ing.” See Privation. In simple apprehension there 
is no affirmation or denial; so that, strictly speaking, 
there are no negative ideas, notions, or conceptions. In 
truth, some that are so called represent the most positive 
nullities; as infinity, immortality, etc. But in some 
ideas, as in that of blindness, deafness, insensibility, 
there is, as it u r ere, a taking away of something from 
the object of which these ideas are entertained. This 
is, however, privation (oripgoic) rather than negation 
(djrocpamc;), and in general it may be said that negation 
implies some anterior conception of the objects of which 
the negation is made. Absolute negation is impossible. 
We have no idea of nothing — it is but a word. “ Xihilum, 
or nothing," says Clarke, “ is that of which everything can 
trul}' be denied, and nothing can be truly affirmed. So 
that the idea of nothing (if I may so speak) is absolutely 
the negation of all ideas. The idea, therefore, either 
of a finite or infinite nothing is a contradiction in terms” 
(Answer to Seventh Letter). Nothing, taken positively, 
is what does not hut may exist, as a river of milk; 
taken negatively, it is that which does not and cannot 
exist, as a square circle, a mountain without a valley. 
Nothing positively is ens potentiate. Nothing nega- 
tively is non ens. See Krautli’s Fleming, Vocabulary of 
Philos, p. 345, 346. 

Negeb. See South Country. 

Neges (or more commonly Canusis) is the name 
of an order of Japanese monks or secular priests who 
officiate in the mias or temples. They are either main- 
tained by the endowment money of the mia to which 
they may happen to belong, or by a pension from the 
Dairi; but their principal support is derived from the 
voluntary contributions of the devotees. The Canusis 
wear, as a badge of their office, either a white or yellow 
robe over their ordinary dress. Their cap, which is 
made in the shape of a boat, is tied under the chin with 
silken strings. Upon this cap are tassels with fringes 
to them, which are longer or shorter according to the 
rank of the person who wears them. Their beards are 
close shaven, but their hair is very long; the superiors, 
however, wear it curled up under a piece of black gauze. 
At each ear is a long piece of silk, which comes forward 
over the lower part of the face. The order of the Ca- 
nusis depends, with respect to spiritual concerns, on the 
decision of the Dairi, and with regard to temporal mat- 
ters they are subject, like all other ecclesiastics, to the 
authority of the judge of the temple, who is appointed 
by the secular monarch. The superiors of the Canusis 
are remarkable for their pride and contempt of the com- 
mon people. They are to be seen scattered throughout 
all the provinces and cities of the empire. The leading 
monks reside atMiaco; but, though invested with great 
authority and influence over the people, they are always 
subject to the imperial authority, which punishes eccle- 
siastical delinquents with death. The Canusis, in their 
discourse to the people, dwell chiefly on points of moral- 
ity. They preach from a rostrum or pulpit, and along- 
side of them is placed the tutelar idol of the sect cr order 
to which they belong, and to this the devotees present 
their free-will offerings. On each side of the pulpit there 
is a lighted lamp suspended from the canopy, and a little 
below it is a desk or pen for the younger priests, where 
some of them sit and others stand. The preacher wears 
a hat upon his head shaped like an umbrella, and holds a 
fan in his hand. Before commencing his sermon he ap- 
pears to meditate for a little, then rings a small bell by 
way of enjoining silence upon his audience; and after 
quiet is obtained he opens a book which lies upon a 
cushion before him, containing the moral precepts and 
fundamental principles of the religion of his sect. Hav- 
ing chosen his text, he delivers his discourse, which is 
usually clear and vigorous in its language, and strictly 
methodical in its arrangement. The peroration very 
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often consists of a high-flown eulogium upon the order 
to which the preacher belongs. The audience are called 
upon, by the ringing of a little bell, to kneel down and 
say their prayers, sometimes before and sometimes after 
the sermon. On certain days set apart for the dead, the 
Japanese priests, as well as monks, sing the Namanda 
to the sound of little bells for the repose of their de- 
ceased friends. See Macfarlane, Japan (Loud. 1852, 
8vo), bk. iv. 

Neg'inab, properly Neginath neginath'), 

occurs in the title of Psa. Ixi, “to the chief musician | 
upon Xeginah.” If the present reading be correct, the 
form of the word may be compared with that of Malm- 
lath (Psa. liii). But the Sept, (iv vpvoaj) and Vulg. 
(in hynmis) evidently read “ Neginoth” in the plural, 
which occurs in the titles of five Psalms, and is perhaps 
the true reading. Whether the word be singular or 
plural, it is the general term by which all stringed in- 
struments arc described (Smith). In the singular it 
has the derived sense of the music of stringed instru- 
ments (1 Sam. xvi, 16 ; Isa. xxxviii, 20) ; and of songs to 
be accompanied with stringed instruments (Psa. lxxvii, 7), 
especially a song of derision (Job xxx, 9). See Negi- 
NOT1I. 

Neg'inoth neginoth songs with instru- 

mental accompaniment, see Neginaii ; Sept, vpvor, 
Vulg. hymni) is found in the titles of Psa. iv, vi, liv, Iv, 
lxvii, lxxvi, and the margin of llab. iii, 19 (text 
‘•stringed instruments”), and there seems but little 
doubt that it is the general term denoting all stringed 
instruments whatsoever, whether played with the hand, 
like the harp and guitar, or with a plectrum. It thus 
includes all those instruments which in the A. Y. are 
denoted by the special . terms “harp,” “psaltery” or 
“ viol,” “ sacklnit,” as well as by the general descriptions 
“stringed instruments” (Psa. cl, 4), “instruments of 
music” (1 Sam. xviii, 6), or, as the margin gives it, 
“three-stringed instruments,” and the “instrument of 
ten strings” (Psa. xxxiii, 2; xcii, 3; cxliv, 9). “The 
chief musician on Xeginoth ” was therefore the conductor 
of that portion of the. Temple choir who played upon the 
stringed instruments, and who are mentioned in Psa. 
Ixviii, 25 nogemni). The root (“,53 = Kpoveiv) 

from which the word is derived occurs in 1 Sam. xvi, 16, 
17,18,23; xviii, 10; xix, 9; Isa. xxxviii, 20, and a 
comparison of these passages confirms what has been 
said with regard to its meaning. The author of the 
Shiite IJaggibburim, quoted by Kireher (Musurgiu, i,4, 
p. 48), describes the Neginoth as instruments of wood, 
long and round, pierced with several apertures, and hav- 
ing three strings of gut stretched across them, which 
were played with a bow of horsehair. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, whether the Hebrews were acquaint- 
ed with anything so closely resembling the modern 
violin. — Smith. See Musical Instruments; Psalms. 
Nego. See Abeu-nego. 

Negombo, Negosi, and Nepindi are the names 
by which the African negroes of Congo, Angola, etc., 
designate three of their priests. 

1. 'fhe Xegontbo is looked upon both as a priest and 
a prophet. lie not only professes to foretell future 
events, but he ascribes to himself likewise an innate 
virtue of healing all manner of diseases. He is always 
sullieiently provided with a vast variety of medicaments, 
the virtues whereof are so deeply impressed on the minds 
of the negroes that the failure of Ncgombo’s prescrip- 
tions is always imputed to the patient. 

2. The Xegosi must take to himself eleven wives, and, 
as is usual among African tribes, he also acts the part 
of a magician. When any native meditates revenge 
upon an enemy, he applies to the Negosi, who cuts 
olT some locks of his hair, and, binding them together, 
throws them into the fire, uttering all the while various 
imprecations on the enemy, and all his possessions and 
kin. 


3. The Xepindi styles himself master of the elements, 
and pretends to control thunder, lightning, and storms. 
To manifest his power, he raises large heaps of earth 
contiguous to his habitation. After lie has finished the 
usual sacrifices and magical operations, a little animal, 
they say, creeps out from the foot of one of these, which 
raises itself by slow degrees, and at last takes its flight 
towards the heavens. Then thick clouds darken the 
skies, and thunder, lightning, and rain immediately en- 
sues. See Cayazzi, Ittor. descrizione de Congo, etc. 

Negores, a religious sect in Japan, which derives 
its origin from Cambodoxi, a disciple of Xeaca. The 
sect consists of three classes. The first, who are less 
numerous than the others, devote themselves to the wor- 
ship of the gods and the performance of religious cere- 
monies; the second employ themselves in military af- 
fairs, and the third in the preparation of weapons of 
war. 'Hie Negores, as a body, are so numerous and in- 
fluential that the emperor finds it necessary to secure 
their favor. They arc scrupulously careful about the 
lives of inferior animals, but their quarrels with each 
other often end in bloodshed. See Gardner, Faiths of 
the World, ii, 524 ; Broughton, Bibliotheca IJistor. Sacra, 
ii, s. v. 

Negosi. See Negombo. 

Negri (or Negro), Francesco, an Italian Re- 
former noted for his philological attainments, was born 
of a noble and ancient family in Bassano, in the Venetian 
territory, in 1500. Gifted with an active and penetrat- 
ing mind, he became an excellent student, lie entered 
the Order of Benedictines. The principles of the Ref- 
ormation preached in Germany and Switzerland pene- 
trating Italy at this time, Negri came forward as one of 
the first to adopt the new doctrines, and promptly aban- 
doning his order, he went to Germany, joined Zwingli, 
and accompanied the great Swiss Reformer to the con- 
ferences of Marburg in 1529, and assisted at the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530. Negri defended with eloquence the 
famous Protest ant profession of faith known under the 
name of the Confession of Augsburg. lie afterwards re- 
turned to Italy; but that country offering no security to 
the preachers of the Reformed doctrines, he went hack to 
Germany, lie stopped some time at Strasburg. then at 
Geneva, and finally settled at Chiavenna, a small village 
of the < irisons, where he married, and became the teach- 
er of a school. 1 1 is small salary scarcely sufficed to sup- 
port his family. It appears that he attempted to better 
his position by going again to Geneva; but he was not 
more fortunate than before, and lie returned to Chiaven- 
na, where he died some time posterior to 1559. In his 
last years Negri departed from the theological platform 
of his old teachers, Luther and Zwingli, and embraced 
Socinianism. We have of his works, Tureicarnni re- 
rum commentarius (Paris, 1538, 8vo), translated by Paul 
Giovo: — Rudiment a grammatics, ex auctoribus collecta 
(Milan, 1541), reprinted under the title of Canones gram- 
maticales (Peschiaro, 1555, 8vo) : — Ocidii Metamorphosis 
in epitomen Phulencis rersibns redact a (Zurich, 1542; 
Basle, 1541): — Tragmlia de liltero urbiirio (Geneva, 
1546, 4to, and 1550, with additions'). This singular 
dramatic allegory upon one of the most disputed ques- 
tions between the Catholics and the Reformers is rare 
and recherche; the denouement of the piece is the tri- 
umph of Justifying Grace over king Free-Will, who is 
beheaded, and over the pope, who is recognised as Anti- 
christ. The drama was translated into French under 
the title La tragedie du roi Franc-.lrbitre (Yillc- 
franchc [Geneva], 1559. 8vo). We also have of Ne- 
gri’s works, l)e Fanini Furentini ac Dominiri Jiassa- 
nensis morte. qui nuper ob Christum in Italia Romani 
pondftcis jussu impie oecisi sunt,breris histona (Chia- 
venna, 1550, 8vo), one of his rarest and most curious 
books : — JJistoria Francisci Spiers civitatulani qui quod 
susceptam semel Kvangelics reritatis professinnem ubne- 
gassii. in horrendum incidit desperationem (Tilbingen, 
1555, 8vo). Sec Roberti, Xotizie storico-critiche della 
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vita e delle opere di Franc. Negri , apostata Bassanese del 
secolo xri (Bassano, 1839, 4to); Dizionario istorico (ed. 
De Bassano) ; Brunet, Manuel du IAbraire (Index) ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. (Jen. xxvii, 618, 619. (J. II. W.) 

Negri, Girolamo, an Italian humanist, was born 
at Venice in 1494. After having been vicar of the 
bishops of Belluno and Vicenza, he became secretary 
of cardinal Cornaro, and later of cardinal Contarini. 
Negri obtained afterwards a canonicate at Padua. lie 
died at Padua in 1577. According to the judgment of 
Sadolet, he wrote Latin with purity and great elegance. 
We have of his works, Epistolce et Orationes (Padua, 
1579, 4to, and Koine, 1767). At the head of this last 
edition is found a biography of Negri, written by abbe 
Costanzi. See Foscarini, Storia della letteratura Vene- 
ziana . — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxvii, 613. 

Negri, Salomon (Arabic, Soleyman Alsadi), a 
Greek philosopher, was born at Damascus in the latter 
part of the 17th century. Instructed by the Jesuit 
missionaries in the Greek and Latin languages, he came 
to Paris, and continued his studies at the Sorbonne. He 
afterwards went to London, and in 1701 to Halle, where 
he remained four years, giving lessons in Arabic, among 
others to the celebrated Michaelis. The climate of 
Germany being injurious to his health, he went to Italy, 
and afterwards established himself at Constantinople, 
where he Avas ordained priest of the Greek Church. 
The war brought him again to Italy. He sought, but 
without success, to found at Venice, and later at Rome, 
a school where he would have taught Arabic, Syriac, 
and Turkish. He then returned to Halle, where he 
again passed sixteen months; and finally settled in 
London, and there obtained employment as interpreter 
of the Oriental languages. lie died there in 1729. 
Negri has given Arabic translations of the Psalms and 
the New Testament , published under the auspices of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The Psalms ap- 
peared in 1725 (8vo); the Neio Testament in 1727 (4to). 
These two versions have been severely criticised by 
Keiske (see Baumgarten, Nachrichten von merkivurdigen 
Buchern , iii, 283). We have likewise a Latin transla- 
tion of the Vie de Gabriel Bachtishusia (in the Opera 
of Freind). Lastly, he has published in the Freiwilliges 
Hebeopfer a Conversation which he had in Constantino- 
ple with a Turkish mollah. See Memoria Negriana 
(Halle, 1764, 4to). — Rotermund, Supplement to Jbcher, 
Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, 
xxxvii, 616. 

Negri, Virginia - Angelica - Paula - Anto- 
nia, an Italian nun, was born in 1508 at Milan. She 
early left the world to enter the new monastery of the 
Angelicas of St. Paul, to the foundation of which she 
had contributed, and became teacher of the novices. 
Full of zeal for the propagation of her faith, she travel- 
led over Vicenza, Udine, Padua, Verona, Brescia, preach- 
ing everywhere repentance and purity of life. The 
sick and the poor also became the object of her care, 
and several hospitals owe their foundation to her. 
Among the number of conversions that she made, we 
mention that of Alphonse, marquis of Guaste, governor of 
the [Milanese, whom she comforted by religious counsels 
on his death-bed. IManv of her converts entered the 
congregation of the Clercs of St. Paul. Calumny did 
not spare her; and her enemies, seeking to prove her a 
visionary, found the means to immure her in the con- 
vent of the Clarissas. John of Salazar, an Italian prel- 
ate, then archbishop of Luciano, was named to examine 
her conduct, and recognised the falsity of the accusa- 
tions. A woman of superior mind, she wrote well. She 
was well versed in Latin. She died at Milan April 4, 
1555. We have of her works, Lettere spirituali della 
devota e religiosa Angelica Paula Antonia de Negri 
(Venice, 1547, 4to ; Milan, 1563, 8vo). Another edition, 
published at Rome (1576, I2mo), is preceded by the 
life of Virginia Negri by J. B. Fontana de Conti. The 
spiritual letters, to the number of seventy -two, are 


divided into three parts, and for unction and piety offer 
some resemblance to those of Saint Catharine of Sienna. 
There is also attributed to Negri, Esercizio portico - 
lare d'una serva del Signore (Brescia, 1577, 12mo). See 
Biblioth. mediol. scriptorum, ii, 993 ; Arisi, Cremona lit- 
terata ; Augustinus, A b Ecclesia, Teatro delle done let- 
terate, p. 271. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xxxvii, 613. 

Negrillos or Negritos (Spanish, diminutive of 
Negroes ) is the name given by the Spaniards to cer- 
tain Negro-like tribes inhabiting the interior of some 
of the Philippine Islands, and differing essentially both 
in features and manners from the Malay inhabitants of 
the Eastern archipelago. Among the planters and vil- 
lagers of the plains they bear the name of Itas or A jetas 
(pronounced Abetus). They are also called by the Span- 
iards Negritos del Monte, from their inhabiting the moun- 
tainous districts for the most part; and one of the islands 
where they are most numerous bears the name of Isla 
de los Negros. These Negritos are also known by the 
names A eta, Aigta, Ite, Inapta, and Igolote or Igorote. 
They bear a very strong resemblance to the Negroes 
of Guinea, but are much smaller in size, averaging in. 
height not more than four feet eight inches, whence 
their appellation. They are described as a short, small, 
but well-made and active people, the lower part of 
the face projecting like that of the African Negroes, 
the hair either woolly or frizzled, and the complexion 
exceedingly dark, but not quite so black as that of the 
Negroes. The Spaniards describe them as small, more 
slightly built, less black, and less ugly than the Negroes 
— Menos Negros y menos feos. All writers concur in 
speaking of them as sunk in the lowest depths of sav- 
agedom, wandering in the woods and mountains, with- 
out any fixed dwellings, and with only a strip of bark 
to cover their nakedness; sleeping in the branches of 
the trees, or among the ashes of the fires at which they 
had cooked their food. Their only weapons are the 
bow and arrow; and they live upon roots, wild fruits, 
and any sort of animals that they can surprise in their 
haunts or conquer in the chase. By the Malays they 
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arc despised and hated ; and the buffalo-hunters in the 
woods, when they meet with them, do not scruple to 
shoot them down like wild beasts or game. “It has 
not come to my knowledge,” says Mallat, “ that a fam- 
ily of these Negroes ever took up their abode in a vil- 
lage. If the Mohammedan inhabitants make slaves of 
them, they will rather submit to be beaten to death 
than undergo any bodily fatigue; and it is impossible, 
either by force or persuasion, to bring them to labor. . . . 
Prompted by an irresistible instinct to return to the 
place of their birth, they prefer a savage life to all the 
charms of civilization. It has occurred that individuals, 
who have taken Negritos during their infancy, and 
made sacrifices to give them an education, have found 
themselves suddenly abandoned by them” (ii, 95). The 
same writer, an ecclesiastic, speaks of them as gentle 
and inoffensive in their manners, whenever he himself 
came in contact with them ; and although informed 
that some of them were cannibals, he was not inclined 
to believe the report. l)r. Carl Scherzer, the historian 
of the circumnavigation of the Xorara, when at Manil- 
la, had an opportunity of seeing a Negri ta girl whom 
he thus describes: “This was a girl of about twelve or 
fourteen years of age, of dwarf-like figure, with woolly 
hair, broad nostrils, but without the dark skin and wide 
everted lips which characterize the Negro type. This 
pleasing-looking, symmetrically-formed girl had been 
brought up in the house of a Spaniard, apparently with 
the pious object of rescuing her soul from heathenism. 
The poor little Negrilla hardly understood her own 
mother-tongue, besides a very little Tagal, so that we 
had considerable difficulty in understanding each other.” 
According to Spanish statements, the Negritos are found 
only in five of the Philippine Islands, viz. Luzon, Min- 
doro, Pa nay, Negros, and Mindanao, anil are estimated 
at about 25,000 souls. A few exist, however, in the 
interior of some of the other islands in the Eastern 
archipelago; and they are scattered also, though in 
small numbers, through certain islands of Polynesia. 
They are altogether an island people, and are hence 
treated of by .Prichard under the designation of Pela- 
gian Negroes. By Dr. Pickering they are regarded as a 
distinct race, resembling the Papuan, but differing from 
it in the diminutive stature, the general absence of a 
beard, the projecting of the lower part of the face or 
the inclined profile, and the exaggerated Negro features. 
The hair, also, is more woolly than that of the Papuans, 
though far from equalling that of the Negroes in knotty 
closeness. I»v Latham the Negritos are classified under 
the subdivision of “Oceanic Mongolidic, which sub- 
division is further modified by him into the designation 
of “ Amphinesians” and “ KeUenouestans.” Miiller, in 
his Allgemeine Ethnographic (Vienna, 1*73), classifies 
them among the Papuans of the pure type, but Wallace 
considers them a totally distinct race, and, connecting 
them with the inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, in 
the Bay of Bengal, is of opinion that they are probably 
of Asiatic rather than of Polynesian origin; and Pe- 
schel, in his Volkerkttnde (2d ed. Leipsic, 1*75), prefers 
to call them Asiatic Papuans, in distinction from Aus- 
tralian Papuans. The Negritos out of the Philippine 
Islands are found for the most part in the islands em- 
braced under the latter designation, as New Guinea, 
New Ireland, Solomon’s Isles, Louisiade, New Caledonia, 
and Tasmania or Van Diemen’s Land. Except in the 
last -mentioned island, however, the Negritos, strictly 
speaking — that is, the blaekish people with woolly hair 
— do not preponderate over the other native tribes less 
strongly marked with Negro features; while in Tas- 
mania itself tlio race lias almost entirely disappeared, 
amounting at present to not more than two or three 
dozen souls. Dr. Pickering is of opinion that " the Ne- 
grito race once occupied more space than it does at this 
time, and that it lias in many instances preceded the 
dissemination of other races.” We conclude with a de- 
scription of a Negrito native of Erromaugo (the island 
where the missionary Williams was murdered), supplied 


to Dr. Pickering by Horatio Hales, his associate in the 
United States exploring expedition. “ He was about 
live feet high, ’’.says Mr. 1 laics, “slender and long limbed; 
be bad close woolly hair, and retreating arched forehead, 
short and scanty eyebrows, and small snub nose, thick 
lips (especially the upper), a retreating chin, and that 
projection of the jaws and lower part of the face which 
is one of the distinctive characteristics of the Negro 
race. . . . Placed in a crowd of African blacks, there was 
nothing about him by which he could have been distin- 
guished from the rest.” 

The Negritos have no religion, and adore no star. 
It appears, however, that they have transmitted to the 
Sanguianes (a brown race inhabiting the neighborhood), 
or have learned from the latter, the practice of worship- 
ping for a day a rock or the trunk of a tree in which 
i they find a resemblance to some animal or other. Then 
! they leave it, and think no more about idols until they 
meet with some other fantastical form, which becomes 
a new object of an equally frivolous worship. Living 
1 in a state altogether primitive, these savages possess no 
instruments of music; and their language, which re- 
sembles the chirruping of birds, contains only a few 
words incredibly difficult of acquisition by the stranger 
who tries to learn them. They are faithful in marriage, 
and have only one wife. When a young man has made 
his choice, his friends or parents ask the consent of the 
girl. It is never refused. The day is chosen, ami in 
the morning, before sunrise, the girl is sent into the 
forest, where she hides herself, or not, according to her 
inclination towards her suitor. An hour afterwards 
the young man is sent to seek her; and if he has the 
good luck to find her, and bring her back to her friends 
before sunset, the marriage is consummated, and she is 
his wife forever. But if, on the contrary, lie returns 
without her, lie must give up all further claim. Old 
age is very much respected among the Negritos, and it 
is always one of the eldest who governs their assem- 
blies. All the savages of this race live in great families 
of sixty or eighty, and stray in the forests without any 
lixed residence. They hold" the dead in great venera- 
tion. For several years they resort to their graves for 
the purpose of depositing a little tobacco and betel upon 
them. The bow ami arrows of the deceased are suspend- 
ed over bis grave on the day of interment, and. accord- 
ing to their belief, he emerges every night from the 
grave to go hunting. They do not always wait for the 
death of the afllictcd before burying them. I mmediate- 
lv after the body has been deposited in the grave it be- 
comes necessary, according to their usages, that the 
death should be avenged. The hunters of the tribe go 
out with their lances and arrows to kill the first living 
creature they meet with, whether a man, a stag, a wild 
hog, or a buffalo. When on a journey in search of a 
victim, they take the precaution of breaking off the 
young shoots of the shrubs they pass by, leaving the 
ends hanging in the direction of their route, in order to 
warn neighbors and travellers to avoid the path they 
are taking in search of a man or a beast to be offered up ; 
for if one of their own people fall into their bauds, even 
he is sncriliced as the expiatory victim. See Mallat, 
Les Philippines, etc. (Paris, 1*4(5, 2 vols. *vo), ii, 94 sq. ; 
De la Gironiere, Vingt Annies aux Philippines (Paris, 
1*53), p. 294 sq. ; Earl, X at ire Paces of the Indian .4 r- 
chipelago (Loud. 1*53), eh. vii, viii; Semper, Pie Phi- 
lippinen it. Hire iSeico/mer (Wilr/burg, l*i>9). (J. 11. W.) 

Negro (from Latin niger, “ black”) is the name gen- 
erally applied to the African natives. This is, how- 
ever, an incorrect use of the word, for Negro races in- 
habit only portions of the African continent, principally 
between lat. 10° N. and 2D- S. The Negro has no con- 
nection, at least not intimately, with the races inhab- 
iting Northern Africa, such as the Egyptians, Ber- 
bers, Assyrians, Nubians, etc. The southern extremi- 
ties of Africa, too, are comparatively free from Negroes; 
they are inhabited by the Hottentots (q. v.). The 
Kaffrcs (q. v.) arc sometimes classed with the Negrucs. 
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In some oF the border countries a strict classification of 
their inhabitants is difficult, as they have considerably 
intermixed. The Negro, too, is not at all confined to 
the African continent, but is found in various parts of 
Asia and its islands, and throughout America and the 
West Indies, whither he was originally carried for bond- 
age servitude. See Slavery. In Blum enbach’s fivefold 
division of mankind the Negroes occupy the first place 
under the variety Ethiopian , which likewise embraces 
the Kaffres, Hottentots, Australians, Alforians, and 
Oceanic Negroes. In Latham’s threefold division they 
are placed among the Atlantidce^ and form the primary 
subdivision of Negro Atlantidce in that author’s classi- 
fication; while in Pickering’s elevenfold division they 
occupy the last place in his enumeration of the races of 
mankind. Physically the Negro is distinguished by a 
soft and silky skin, dull clierry-red in the infant, and 
growing black very soon; it differs from that of the 
whites principally in the greater amount of pigment cells 
in the Rete Malpighii (the epidermis being uncolored), 
and in the greater number of cutaneous glands. His 
hair is generally called woolly, though improperly, for 
it differs but little from that of the other races except in 
color, and in its curled and twisted form, and is rather 
harsh and wiry. His lips are thick, the lower part of 
his face prognathic, or projecting like a muzzle. His 
skull, which is very thick and solid, is long and narrow, 
with a depressed forehead, prominent occiput and jaws, 
a facial angle of 70° to 65°. According to Camper’s 
lateral admeasurement, the head of the Negro shows an 
angle of 70°, while that of the European shows one of 
80°, on which difference of 10°, as he considered, de- 
pends the superior beauty of the latter. There is not 
much dependence, however, to be placed on such a mode 
of admeasurement ; and the same may be said of BIu- 
nienbaeh’s vertical method. According to this, a con- 
siderable difference would appear to exist between the 
skull of the Negro and that of the European. “But,” 
says Dr. Prichard, “I have carefully examined the sit- 
uation of the foramen magnum in many Negro skulls; 
in all of them its position may be accurately described 
as being exactly behind the transverse line bisecting the 
antero-posterior diameter of the basis eranii. This is 
precisely the place which Owen has pointed out as the 
general position of the occipital hole in the human skull. 
In those Negro skulls which have the alveolar process 
very protuberant, the anterior half of the line above de- 
scribed is lengthened in a slight degree by this circum- 
stance. If allowance is made for it, no difference is per- 
ceptible. The difference is in all instances extremely 
slight ; and it is equally perceptible in heads belonging 
to other races of men, if we examine crania which have 
prominent upper jaws. If a line is let fall from the 
summit of the head at right angles with the plane of 
the basis, the occipital foramen will be found to be sit- 
uated immediately behind it ; and this is precisely the 
case in Negro and in European heads.” There is, in fact, 
neither in this respect — the conformation of the Negro 
skull — nor in any other, solid ground for the opinion 
hazarded by some writers, and supported either through 
ignorance or from interested motives by many persons — 
that the Negro fonns a connecting link between the 
higher order of apes and mankind. The skin, hair, 
skull, lips, maxillary profile, and general facial appear- 
ance of the Negro, are not, however, the only features 
that distinguish him in a great degree from the Euro- 
pean, and seem to stamp him as a distinct variety of 
the human race. “ In the Negro,” says Prichard, 
“the bones of the leg are bent outwards. Soem- 
mering and Lawrence have observed that the tibiaa and 
fibulae in the Negro are more convex in front than in 
Europeans; the calves are very high, so as to encroach 
upon the upper part of the legs; the feet and hands, but 
particularly the former, are fiat ; and the os calcis, in- 
stead of being arched, is continued nearly in a straight 
line with the other bones of the foot, which is remark- 
ably broad.” As to the supposed excessive length of 


the forearm in the Negro, a circumstance also dwelt 
upon as showing an approach to the anthropoid apes, 
facts are altogether against the statement ; there being 
no greater difference than is observable in individuals 
of any other variety of mankind. His height is seldom 
six feet, and rarely below five and a half; and as a rule 
the Negro figures are fine, especially their torso. Seen 
from behind, the spine usually appears depressed, owing 
to the greater curvature of the ribs ; the nates are more 
flattened than in other races, and join the thighs almost 
at a right angle instead of a curve. Besides these char- 
acteristics may be mentioned the projecting upper edge 
of the orbit; broad, retreating chin, and great develop- 
ment of lower part of the face; small eyes, in which but 
little of the vellowish-white ball is .seen; small, thick 
ears, standing off from the head, with a small lobe and a 
general stunted look; black iris; very wide zvgomatie 
arches, giving large space for the muscles of the lower 
jaw ; large and transverse opening of the nasal cavity. 
The pelvis is long and narrow, its average circumference 
being from twenty-six to twenty-eight inches, instead 
of thirty to thirty-six as in the whites-, this shape in 
the female, according to Vrolik and Weber, corresponds 
to the characteristic shape of the Negro head ; those 
writers considering it as a type of degradation, as it ap- 
proaches that of the qnudrumana in the more vertical 
direction of the iliac bones and their less width, in the 
smaller breadth of sacrum, and in the consequent less 
extent of the hips. 

In the skin of the Negro there is much oily matter, 
and he perspires profusely, which serves to keep him in 
health. The Negro flourishes under the fiercest heats and 
unhealthy dampness of the tropics, notwithstanding the 
virulent epidemics and endemics of the country where 
the’ white man soon dies; he has less nervous sensibility 
than the whites, and is not subject to nervous affections; 
is comparatively insensible to pain, bearing surgical oper- 
ations well ; the effects of opium and other narcotics ap- 
pear rather in the digestive, circulatory, and respiratory 
functions than in the cerebral and nervous system ; he 
is little subject to yellow fever, and more to yaws and 
other cutaneous affections; he is generally very torpid 
under disease. The senses of the Negroes are acute ; 
the voice in the males is hoarse and not powerful, and 
in the females high and shrill. They are fond of music, 
and have many ingeniously contrived musical instru- 
ments, generally of a noisy character; they have a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, and are of a cheerful disposition ; 
though cruel to their enemies and prisoners, and setting 
little value on human life, they are naturally kind- 
hearted, hospitable to strangers, and communicative of 
their joys and sorrows; the females are remarkably 
affectionate as mothers and children, and as attendants 
on the sick, even to foreigners. They are less dirty in 
their persons and dwellings than most other barbarous 
races. They are ready to receive instruction, and to 
profit by it up to a certain point ; quick to perceive the 
beauty of goodness, they generally appreciate the ser- 
vices of the missionaries in their behalf, and were not 
their teachings counteracted by the intoxicating drink 
brought by traders, they would probably in time, in out- 
ward observances if not in reality, merit the name of 
semi-Christian communities. The custom of polygamy 
prevails among all the Negro tribes, and where these 
are constituted into nations or kingdoms, as in Daho- 
mey, the sovereign has often as many as two or three 
thousand wives, whom he occasionally disposes of as 
presents to his chief officers and favorites. In those 
parts of Africa where the slave-trade has flourished the 
Negro is lowest in the stage of civilized life. In other 
parts he shows a capacity for practicing the arts of life. 
Negroes are ingenious in the construction of their dwell- 
ings and in the manufacture of their weapons; they 
have some knowledge of the working of iron and other 
metals; they manufacture arms, dress and prepare the 
skins of animals, weave cloth, and fabricate numerous 
useful household utensils. Neither are they altogether 
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deficient in a knowledge of agriculture. These marks 
of civilization are, for the most part, apparent in the dis- 
tricts either wholly or partially converted to Moham- 
medanism. Mungo Park, in his account of Sego, the 
capital of Bambarra, describes it as a city of 30,000 in- 
habitants, with houses of two stories high, having flat 
roofs, mosques in every quarter, and ferries conveying 
men and horses over the Niger. “ The view of this ex- 
tensive city," he says, “the numerous canoes upon the 
river, the crowded population, and the cultivated state 
of the surrounding country, formed altogether a prospect 
of civilization and magnificence which I little expected 
to find in the bosom of Africa.” 

The languages of the various nations and tribes of 
Negroes are very numerous. Vocabularies of nearly ‘200 
languages have been brought from Africa by the Bev. 
Dr. Ivoelle. “A slight examination of these vocabula- 
ries,” says Mr. Edwin Norris, “seems to show that there 
are among the Negro idioms a dozen or more classes of 
languages, differing from each other at least as much as 
the more remote I n do-derm an ic languages do.” To 
these Negro idioms Dr. Krapf has given the name of 
A igro-H amit ic Languages. These may perhaps have 
affinities with some of the other African tongues, but 
not with any of the great well-defined families of lan- 
guages. Eor further information upon this subject, as 
well as upon the classification of the different Negro 
races, we must content ourselves with referring to Dr. 
Prichard’s Xatural History of Man, and especially to a 
learned note by Mr. Edwin Norris in vol. i of that 
work (p. 323). it has been said that no Negro nation 
ever possessed a literature, or had the ingenuity to in- 
vent an alphabet, and until recently this was probably 
true ; but Christian missionaries have discovered a tribe 
in Western Africa, named lei, which possess a well- 
constructed written language, with books, the invention 
of one of their number still living, who presents a case 
as remarkable as that of the invention of the Cherokee 
alphabet. Among the Negro race there is a great va- 
riety, greater, perhaps, than among any other family, 
yet while the several tribes have these clearly distinc- 
tive peculiarities, they yet bear a strong general resem- 
blance to each other, not only in their physical appear- 
ance, but in their intellectual capacities, moral instincts, 
customs, and manners. 

The religion of the Negroes is but a debased fetich 
worship [see Fkticiusm], except where Mohammedan- 
ism has made them acquainted with an ethical religion. 
Those who have not accepted the teachings of the 
Koran (q. v.) make fetiches of serpents, elephants’ teeth, 
tigers’ claws, anil other parts of animals, at the dictation 
of their fetich man, or priest. They also manufacture 
idols of wood and stone, which they worship; and yet, 
under all this, they have some idea of a Supreme Being. 
They believe in good and evil spirits, and are perpet- 
ually practicing incantations toward off the baneful in- 
fluence of their spiritual enemies. In Eastern Africa, 
Speke (I)iscoi'erg of the Source of the Site, p. 243) men- 
tions that on one occasion, “as there was a partial 
eclipse of the moon, all the Wangnana [a Negro race] 
marched up and down from Kumanika's to Nuanagi's 
huts, singing and heating our tin cooking -pots to 
frighten off the. spirit of the sun from consuming en- 
tirely the chief object of their reverence, the moon.” 
Lander ( A 'ig*r Expedition, ii, 1*0, 1*3) mentions that at 
Boiiisa, in Central Africa, an eclipse was attributed to 
an attack made by the sun on the moon. During the 
whole time the eclipse lasted the natives made as much 
noi>e. as possible, “ in the hope of being able to frighten 
away the sun to his proper sphere, and leave the moon 
to enlighten the world as at other times.” They make 
prayers and offerings to their idols, and have sacred 
songs and festivals, dances, ceremonies, and places; and 
they have priests and holy men, who are. also magicians 
and doctors. They believe generally in an after-life 
(see Lubbock, p. 130, 1 10), without, however, any dis- 
tinctive idea of retribution, and some tribes hold the 


transmigration of the human soul into a gorilla, or other 
beast, bird, reptile, or fish ; they are very superstitious; 
and have great fear of ghosts and apparitions. Their 
religion, in fact, is one altogether of fear; and as this 
leads to cruelty, we find them for the most part indif- 
ferent to the sacrifice of human life. They sacrifice an- 
imals, and in some parts they even offer up human vic- 
tims to propitiate their deities. They are cruel to their 
enemies and prisoners, and often shed blood for the mere 
savage delight they experience in seeing it How from 
their victims. We need only allude to the inhuman 
customs, as they are called, of Dahomey, and the Yam 
and Adai customs of the Ashantees, as described by 
Bowdich, in support of this statement. The Negroes 
are easily influenced by the teachings of ethical relig- 
ions, and the converts made for Mohammedanism are 
believed to be very numerous [see Mohammedanism] ; 
Christian missionaries have met with success also. 
The Humanists were early workers among them, but in 
recent years the Protestants have been most successful 
in propagating Christianity among them. For further 
details regarding the civil, social, and religious condi- 
tion of the Negroes, and of missions among them, see the 
articles Antic A ; Iyai-ekes; Liberia; Mamungoes; 
Po, Fernando; Yomba. Of the condition and pros- 
pects of the Negroes in the various countries into which 
they have been imported during the prevalence of the 
slave-trade we have not room to speak here, but refer 
to the article Slavery. They are found in all the 
West India Islands, to the number of about 3,000,000; 
in the United .States, Brazil, Peru, and other parts of 
South America; also in the Cape de Verde Islands, 
Arabia, Morocco, etc. In the British West India Isl- 
ands they were emancipated from slavery in 1831, and 
in those belonging to France in 184*. Indeed, slavery 
now exists nowhere in the West Indies, with the excep- 
tion of Cuba and Porto Bico. In the United States the 
Negroes amount to about 4,000,000; they are now lib- 
erated, and enjoy civil rights, and some occupy prom- 
inent positions ill ecclesiastical and political life, and 
in all the other walks of life many are rising to influence 
and power. 

The Negroes figure in history from very ancient date. 
They were not much known by the Hebrews and the 
Homeric Creeks, to judge from the writings at our com- 
mand, but the Egyptians became acquainted with Ne- 
groes, about B.C. 2300, through the conquests of t^ioir 
rulers, and we find Negroes represented on Egyptian 
monuments as early as B.C. 1000. For nearly thirty- 
five centuries the type lias remained unchanged in 
Egypt. The Creeks first knew them in the 7th cen- 
tury B.C., their Ethiopians being merely any people 
darker than the Hellenic, like the Arabs, Egyptians, 
Libyans, or Carthaginians, none of whom are Negroes. 
The typical Negroes of the Cuinea coast are. generally 
rude and nearly naked savages, of a deep black color 
and ugly features; in the interior many of the tribes, 
like the Fan, and others visited since 1*55 by Paul du 
Chaillu and Winwood Beade, are fierce cannibals, but 
fine-looking, warlike, ingenious, and skilful in the work- 
ing of iron. Those on the Slave Coast are more de- 
graded, selling their neighbors to slave-dealers. In the 
vast region explored by Livingstone, Barth, Du Chnil- 
ln, Burton, Speke, Baker, Sehweinfurth, and other re- 
cent travellers, there are many tribes more or less sav- 
age, for an account of which the reader is referred to 
the respective special notices in this work, and chiefly 
to the narratives of these explorers. 

The father of English ethnology, Dr. Prichard, 
thought that the original pair must have been Negroes, 
and that mankind descended from them. His words 
are: “It must be concluded that the process of nature 
in the human species is the transmutation of the char- 
acters of the Negro into those of the European, or the 
evolution of white varieties in black races of men. We 
have seen that there are causes existing which are ca- 
pable of producing such an alteration, but we have no 
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facts which induce us to suppose that the reverse of 
this change could in any circumstances be effected. 
This leads 11 s to the inference that the primitive stock 
of men were Negroes, which has every appearance of 
truth” ( Researches , p. 233). It is not a little remarka- 
ble that although Blumeubach and Prichard were both 
advocates for the unity of man, they materially differed 
in their argumentation. Blnmenbach saw in his five 
varieties of man nothing but degeneracy from some 
ideal perfect type. Prichard, on the contrary, could 
imagine no arguments, or knew of any facts, to support 
such a conclusion. Prichard, however, was not alone 
in this supposition, for Pallas, Lacipede, Hunter, Dor- 
nik, and Link were also inclined to the same view. See 
Hunt, in Memoirs of the Anthropol. Society of London, 
vol. i, art. i; see also in these memoirs, same vol., art. 
ii ; Prichard, Researches into the Phys. Hist, of Man- 
hind, i, 199-211 (3d ed.) ; Latham, Varieties of Mew, p. 
4(59 sq.; Nott, Types of Mankind, p. 260; Quatrefages, 
Unite de VEspece Humaine (Paris, 1861); Lubbock, Or- 
itjin of Civilization, ch.iv-vi; Trans, of the Ethnoloyical 
Society of London, vol. i, new series, p. 317 sq. ; Casalis, 
Les Bassoutos ou Vingt-trois annees de sejour et d’obser- 
vations au sudd'Afrique (Paris, 1859), especially p. 257- 
268; Burton, Lake Regions of Centred Africa (1861), 
vol. i; (ibrz, Reiseskizzen aas Nordost-A frika (1855), i, 
162 sq., 175 sq. ; Reade, Savage Africa, ch. xxxvi; 
Pruner Bey, Memoir on the Negro ; Wanderings in TPest 
Africa, vol. i and ii ; the Rev. Henry J. Cox, P.D., in 
the Meth. Qu. Rev. Jan. 1875, art. v; and in the same 
Review, April, 1874, art. iv; Blackwood’s Magazine, 
May, 1866, art. iii. See also the recent publications on 
Africa by the celebrated travellers Bartli, Livingstone, 
Speke, Chapman, and Schweinfurth. 

Negrone or Nigrone, Pietro, called II Giovane 
Zingetro (“ the young Gypsy”), a painter of the Neapol- 
itan school who devoted himself mostly to sacred art, 
was born at Calabria about 1505. Dominic says he 
first studied under Gio. Antonio d’Amato, afterwards 
under Marco Calabrese ; and he commends him as an 
accomplished and diligent artist. In S. Agnello, at Na- 
ples, there is a picture of The Virgin and the Infant in 
the Clouds, with Seiints and a Glory of Angels ; also in S. 
Maria Donna Romata are two pictures by him, repre- 
senting the Adoration of the Magi and the Scourging 
of Christ, painted in 1541. He died, according to Lan- 
zi, about 1565. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts, ii, 612. 

Negroponte, Fra Francesco, or Antonio, a 
monk of the Capuchin order, who flourished at Venice 
in the early part of the 15tli century; he devoted him- 
self to the cultivation of sacred art, and was a noted 
painter, whose works, according to Kugler, resemble 
those of Jacobello del Fiore. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, 
of the Fine Arts, ii, 613. 

Nelialemiia, a pagan goddess, the origin of 
whose name it is difficult to trace, was worshipped in 
ancient Gaul and Germany. An image of this female 
deity was first discovered in 1646 in Zealand, among 
some ruins which had long been covered by the sea. 
Several images have since been discovered in France, 
Germany, and Italy. Youth seems to have been one 
of her attributes. She is sometimes represented sitting 
and sometimes standing. Montfaucon, in his A ntiqui- 
ties, gives seven pictures of this goddess. She is repre- 
sented carrying a basket of fruit, with a dog at her side. 
The resemblance of her name with the Greek vea ertXrj- 
vt) (new moon) may trace a connection to the goddess 
Diana; others think her an ocean deity. See Besche- 
relle, La Mythologie Illustree, p. 78; Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, s. v. ; Mallet, Northern Antiquities. 

Nehel'amite (Heb. NechelamV , "'-PHS, with the 
art.; Sept. AiXapirtig v. r. 'E Xapirrjg, SeeXnptTijg, At- 
X 0 / 11 ), an appellation of a man named Shemaiah, a false 
prophet, who went with the captives to Babylon (Jer. 
xxix, 24, 31, 32). The name is no doubt formed from 


that either of Shemaiah ’s native place or the progenitor 
of his family ; which of the two is uncertain. See 
Shemaiah. No place called Nehelam is mentioned in 
the Bible, or known to have existed in Palestine, nor 
does it occur in any of the genealogical lists of families. 
It resembles the name which the Sept, has attached to 
Ahijah the prophet, namely, the Enlamite — 0 EvXopei ; 
but by what authority they substitute that name for 
“the Shilonite” of the Hebrew text is doubtful. The 
word “Nehelamite” also probably contains a play on 
the “ dreams” ( chalam ) and “dreamers,” whom Jeremiah 
is never wearied of denouncing (see ch. xxiii, xxvii, 
xxix). Fiirst, however, thinks (Heb. Lex. s. v.) that 
there is an allusion to the failure of an inheritance 
(bri3) , as threatened. The Targum gives the name as 
Cheletm, E^n. A place of this name [see IIeeam] lay 
somewhere between the Jordan and the Euphrates. — 
Smith. 

Nehemi'ah (Heb. Nechemyedd, n‘EH3, comforted 
by Jehovah ; Sept. 'Seeping v. r. See pin ; Josephus, Nc- 
epioc, Ant. xi, 5, 6), the name of three men. 

1. The second named of the “children of the prov- 
ince,” who had been carried away by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and lived to return with Zerubbabel to Judaea (Ezra ii, 
2; Neh. vii, 7). B.C. 536. He was not the same as 
No. 3 (see Carpzov, Introd. i, 341 sq.). 

2 . Son of Azbuk, of the tribe of Judah ; ruler in half 
the town of Bcthzur, in the mountains of Judah, who 
took a leading part in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem 
(Nell, iii, 16). B.C.445. 

3 . The son of Hachallah (Neh. i, 1) and brother of 
Hanani (Neh. vii, 7). He was apparently of the tribe 
of Judah, since his fathers were buried at Jerusalem, 
and Hanani his kinsman seems to have been of that 
tribe (Neh. i, 2; ii, 3; vii, 2). Some think he was of 
priestly descent, because his name appears at the head 
of a list of priests in Neh. x, 1-8 ; but it is obvious, from 
Neh. ix, 38, that he stands there as a prince, and not as 
a priest — that he heads the list because he was head of 
the nation. The Vulgate, in 2 Macc. i, 21, calls him 
{i sacerdos Nehemias” (comp. Eambach, Prerf. in Neh. p. 
112; Carpzov, Introd. i, 338) ; but this is a false version 
of the Greek, which has eKtXevae rovg teptig Seeping, 
and not o tepevc, which the Latin would require. The 
Syriac agrees with the Greek. The expression in ver. 
18, that Nehemiah “offered sacrifice,” implies no more 
than that he provided the sacrifices. Others, with some 
probability, infer, from his station at the Persian court 
and the high commission he received, that he was, like 
Zerubbabel, of the tribe of Judah and of the house of 
David (Carpzov, Introductin, etc., i, 339). Malalas of 
Antioch ( Clironogr . vi, 160) singularly combines the 
two views, and calls him “Nehemiah the priest, of the 
seed of David.” 

While Nehemiah was cupbearer in the royal palace 
at Shushan, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes L 011 - 
gimanus (q. v.), or B.C. 447, learning the mournful and 
desolate condition of the returned colony in Judaea 
(Neh. i, 2 sq. ; comp. Kleinert, in the Dbrpt. Beitrcig. i, 
243 sq.), he obtained permission of the king to make a 
journey to Jerusalem, and there to act as lieutenant or 
governor (Heb. r.H5, Neh. v, 14. On the title of honor 
given to Nehemiah [Neh. viii, 9; x, 1], Tirshatha', 
xr'inn, see Gesen. Thesaur. s. v. ; Ben fey, Monatsnam. 
s. 196, identifies it with the Zend thvorestd, “command- 
er.” But in Neh. vii, 65, 70, this title denotes not Ne- 
hemiah, but Zerubbabel, as is evident from Ezra ii. 63- 
70). Being furnished with this high commission, which 
included letters to the satraps and subordinates, and 
enjoying the protection of a military escort (ii, 9), Ne- 
hemiah reached Jerusalem in the year B.C. 446, and 
remained there till B.C. 434, being actively engaged for 
twelve years in promoting the public good (v, 14). 
“It is impossible to overestimate the importance to 
the future political and ecclesiastical prosperity of the 
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-Jewish nation of this great achievement of their patri- 
otic governor. Mow low the community of the Pales- 
tine Jews had fallen is apparent from the fact that from 
the Gth year of Darius to the 7th of Artaxerxcs there is 
no history of them whatever; and that even after Ezra’s 
commission, and the ample grants made by Artaxerxcs 
in his 7th year, and the considerable re-enforcements, 
both in wealth and numbers, which Ezra’s government 
brought to them, they were in a state of abject ‘afflic- 
tion and reproach’ in the 20th of Artaxerxcs: their 
country pillaged, their citizens kidnapped and made 
slaves of by their heathen neighbors, robbery and mur- 
der rife in their very capital, Jerusalem almost desert- 
ed, and the Temple again falling into decay. The one 
step which could resuscitate the nation, preserve the 
Mosaic institutions, and lay the foundation of future in- 
dependence, was the restoration of the city walls. Je- 
rusalem being once again secure from the attacks of the 
marauding heathen, civil government would become 
possible, the spirit of the people and their attachment 
to the ancient capital of the monarchy would revive, 
the priests and Levites would be encouraged to come 
into residence, the tithes and first-fruits and other stores 
would be safe, and Judah, if not actually independent, 
would preserve the essentials of national and religious 
life. To this great object, therefore, Xehemiah directed 
his whole energies without an hour’s unnecessary delay. 
Hv word and example he induced the whole population, 
with the single exception of the Tckoite nobles, to com- 
mence building with the utmost vigor, even the luke- 
warm high-priest Eliashib performing his part. In a 
wonderfully short time the walls seemed to emerge from 
the heaps of burned rubbish, and to encircle the city as 
in the days of old. The gateways also were rebuilt, 
and ready for the doors to be hung upon them. Hut it 
soon became apparent how wisely Xehemiah had acted 
in hastening on the work. On his very first arrival, as 
governor, Sanballat and Tobiah had given unequivocal 
proof of their mortification at his appointment, and be- 
fore the work was commenced had scornfully asked 
whether he intended to rebel against the king of Persia. 
Hut when the restoration was seen to be rapidly pro- 
gressing, their indignation knew no bounds. They not 
only poured out a torrent of abuse and contempt upon 
all engaged in the work, but actually made a great con- 
spiracy to fall upon the builders with an armed force 
and put a stop to the undertaking. The project was 
defeated by the vigilance and prudence of Xehemiah, 
who armed all the people after their families, ami 
showed such a strong front that their enemies dared 
not attack them. This armed attitude was continued 
from that day forward. Various stratagems were then 
resorted to to get Xehemiah away from Jerusalem, and 
if possible to take bis life” (Smith). Hut. in the face 
of these ditHculties he rebuilt, or repaired, the city wall, 
not without serious opposition from parties of Samari- 
tans, finishing the work in fifty-two days (Xeh. vi, 15) ; 
reformed abuses, redressed grievances (eh. v), introduced 
law and order (ch. vii), and revived the worship of Mod 
(ch. viii sip). A strange fable is told of his discovering 
again the holy tire (2 Mace, i, IS sq.). The account in 
2 Macc. ii, 13 of the compilation by Xehemiah of the 
Old-Testament writings is disbelieved by Eichhorn 
(Apokr. p. 255 sq.). and is rightly estimated by lleng- 
stonberg ( Auth . d. Dan. p. 2-1 1 sqA. See Esim.vs, 
Hooks of. It should lie added that the son of Sirach, 
in celebrating Xeliemiali’s good deeds, mentions only 
that lie '■ raised up for us the walls that were fallen, and 
set up the gates and bars, and raised up our ruins again” 
(Ecclus. xlix, 13). In his important public proceed- 
ings, which appear all to have happened in the first 
year of his government, Xehemiah enjoyed the assist- 
ance of Ezra (q. v.), who is named on several occasions 
as taking a prominent part in conducting affairs (Xeh. 
viii, 1, 9, 13; xii, 30). Ezra had gone up to Jerusalem 
thirteen years before, and lived to be Xcheiniah's fel- . 
low-laborer. These contemporaries are equally cmi- I 


nent among the benefactors of the Jewish people — alike 
patriotic and zealous, though not uniform in character, 
or the same in operation. In the character of Ezra we 
find no indication of the self-complacency which forms 
a marked feature in that of Xehemiah. The former, in 
accordance with his priestly calling, labored chiefly in 
promoting the interests of religion, but the latter had 
most to do with the general affairs of government ; the 
one was in charge of the Temple, the other of the state. 
Xehemiah refused to receive his lawful allowance as 
governor from the people, in consideration of their pov- 
erty, during the whole twelve years that he was in of- 
fice, but kept at his own charge a table for 150 Jews, at 
which any who returned from captivity were welcome. 
Xehemiah returned to Persia 13.0. 434, but soon heard 
of new abuses creeping in among the Jews, and he de- 
termined to visit Jmkca again. The time of this sec- 
ond journey is indefinitely stated as “after some days” 
(xiii, 6, 7), which many have understood as meaning a 
single year; but this is not long enough to account for 
such abuses as would require Xehemiah’s presence. 
Prideaux ( Connection , i, 520 sq. ; comp. Jalin, Archaul. 
II, i, 272 sq. ; Einleitung, ii, 2.SX sq.) lias shown suffi- 
cient reason for referring it to the second half of the 
reign of Darius Xotlius, say H.C. 410. (Hut 1 1 ii vernick, 
Einlcitung ins A. T, ii, 324, holds a medium view, dating 
this visit H.C. cir, 424. See further, Michaelis on Ae- 
hemiuh xiii ; Clericus, ad idem; Petavius, Doctrina 
Temp, xii, 25; Cellarius, Dissert at. p. 130; Jour, of Xue. 
Lit. Jan. 1X02, p. 440.) See Seventy Weeks. After 
his return to the government of Jiuhea, Xehemiah en- 
forced the separation of all the mixed multitude from 
Israel (Xeh. xiii, 1-3), and accordingly expelled Tobiah 
the Ammonite from the chamber which the high-priest, 
Eliashib, had prepared for him in the Temple (xiii, 4- 
9). Hetter arrangements were also made for the sup- 
port of the Temple service (xiii, 10-14), and for the rigid 
observance of the Sabbath (xiii, 15-22). One of the 
last acts of his government was an effort to put an end 
to mixed marriages, which led him to chase” away 
a son of Joiada, the high-priest, because he was son-in- 
law to Sanballat the Iloronite (xiii, 23-29). It is noi 
unlikely that Xehemiah remained at his post till about 
the year H.C. 405, towards the close of the reign of Da- 
rius Xotlius, who is mentioned in xii, 22. See Dawes. 
At this time Xehemiah would be between sixty and 
seventy years old, if we suppose him (as most do) to 
have been only between twenty and thirty when he 
first went to Jerusalem. That he lived to he an old 
man is thus quite probable from the sacred history; 
and this is expressly declared by Josephus, who (. 1 nt. 
xi, 5, 0) states that lie died at an advanced age. Of the 
place and year of his death nothing is known. ‘*Ou 
reviewing the character of Xehemiah, we seem unable 
to find a single fault (unless it be a slightly Ciceronian 
egotism) to counterbalance his many and great virtues. 
For pure and disinterested patriotism he stands unri- 
valled. The man whom the account of the misery and 
ruin of his native country, and the perils with which his 
countrymen were beset prompted to leave bis splendid 
residence, and a post of wealth, power, and influence, 
in the first court in the world, that he might share and 
alleviate the sorrows of his native land, must have been 
pre-eminently a patriot. Every act of his during his 
government bespeaks one who bad no selfishness in bis 
nature. All be did was noble, generous, high-minded, 
courageous, and to the highest degree upright. Hut to 
stern integrity he united great humility and kindness, 
and a princely hospitality. As a statesman he com- 
bined forethought, prudence, and sagacity in counsel, 
with vigor, promptitude, and decision in action. In 
dealing with the enemies of his country he was wary, 
penetrating, and bold. In directing the internal econ- 
omy of the state, he took a comprehensive view of the 
real welfare of the people, and adopted the measures best 
calculated to promote it. In dealing both with friend 
and foe, he was utterly free from favor or fear, con- 
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spictious for the simplicity with which he aimed only at 
doing what was right, without respect of persons. But 
in nothing was he more remarkable than for his piety, 
and the singleness of eye with which he walked before 
God. He seems to have undertaken everything in de- 
pendence upon God, with prayer for his blessing and 
guidance, and to have sought his reward only from 
God” (Smith). See Randall, Xehemiah the Tirshatha 
(Lond. 1874). 

XEHEMIAH, BOOK OF, the latest of all the his- 
torical books of Scripture, both as to the time of its 
composition and the scope of its narrative in general, 
and as to the supplementary matter of cb. xii in par- 
ticular, which reaches down to the time of Alexander 
the Great. 

1. Authorship . — This book, which bears the title 
Xehemiah' s Words, was anciently con- 
nected with Ezra, as if it formed part of the same work 
(Eichhorn, Einleitung, ii, 627). This connection is in- 
dicated by its first word, “'FPI, “ And it came to pass.” 
It arose, doubtless, from the fact that Xehemiah is a 
sort of continuation of Ezra (q. v.). Some ancient writ- 
ers called this book the second Book of Ezra, and re- 
garded that learned scribe as the author of it (Carpzov, 
Jntroeluctio , etc., p. 336). There can, however, be no 
reasonable doubt that it proceeded from Xehemiah, for 
its style and spirit, except in one portion, are wholly 
unlike Ezra’s. Here we find no Chaldee documents, as 
in Ezra, though we might expect some from ch. ii, 7, 8, 
9, anil ch. vi, 5 ; and here also the writer discovers a 
species of egotism never manifested by Ezra (Xeli. v, 
14-19; Eichhorn, Einleitung ins A. Test, ii, 619). 

While the book as a whole is considered to have come 
from Xehemiah, it consists in part of compilation. He 
doubtless wrote the greater part himself, but some por- 
tions he evidently took from other works. It is allowed 
by all that he is, in the strictest sense, the author of the 
narrative from ch. i to ch. vii, 5 (Hiivernick, Einleitung, 
ii, 304). The account in ch. vii, 6-73 is avowedly com- 
piled, for he says in ver. 5, “ I found a register,” etc. 
This register we find also in Ezra ii, 1-70, hence it 
might be thought that our author borrowed this part 
from Ezra; but it is more likely that they both copied 
from public documents, such as “ the Book of the Chron- 
icles” “> ^2^), mentioned in Xeh. xii, 23. Had 

Xehemiah taken his list from Ezra, we might expect 
agreement, if not identity, in the contents; but the two 
records vary much in details, and are only reconciled 
with difficulty. “ The second part (ch. viii, ix, x) is 
said to be marked by a strong Levitical ox priestly bias, 
different from the tone of the rest of the book, whose 
interests all tend in the direction of civil society; also 
by different words and phrases, and by the use of the 
third person, instead of the first, when speaking of Xe- 
hemiah. Hence critics differ in their opinions, some as- 
cribing these chapters to Ezra, some making *hem the 
composition of an unknown author in a later age. The 
third portion (ch. ix, xii, xiii) is again pronounced to 
be the work of Xehemiah, though with certain ad- 
ditions, which (in the estimation of these critics) are 
seen to be excrescences, or which betray a different 
authorship, chiefly on account of chronological facts 
which are irreconcilable with the supposition that Xe- 
hemiah wrote them. 

“The most of the supposed difficulties vanish, or rath- 
er give place to a conviction of the unity of the book, 
as soon as we take the proper position for looking at the 
events narrated, as they would appear to Xehemiah, the 
narrator of his own feelings and transactions. Such a 
person does not write exactly in the order of time; nor 
do events seem in the same proportion to each other in 
his eyes and in the eyes of many of his readers. This 
is notorious to every reader of memoirs and biographies, 
particularly autobiographies. If at times there be 
something peculiar in the arrangements of this book 
of Xehemiah, as we have indicated that there is also in 


Ezra, this ought to be admitted as a consequence of the 
writer’s own state of mind or circumstances. Certainly 
those who have written later than the date of these 
books of Ezra and Xehemiah, and have endeavored to 
arrange their details in a different order to suit their 
own purposes, have effected little as to the point of con- 
secutiveness. This is seen in the case of the tolerably 
respectable compiler of the third Book of Esdras, which 
is preserved in the Apocrypha. 

“ On the other hand, the book appears from the course 
of the life of Xehemiah (see below) to be a continuous 
record, written in a lively, distinct, and energetic man- 
ner, such as is admitted by every one to be very suit- 
able to the circumstances in which it is said to have 
been composed. This is a fact which strikes us in read- 
ing all the accounts — the building of the ruins, the 
earlier and the later reforms, and the sacred services at 
the feast of tabernacles. Of course such different sub- 
jects are not described in the self-same words or style; 
and this diversity illustrates the working of Xehemiah’s 
mind as that of a man deeply interested in the affairs 
in which he took an active part. It is only a perverted 
ingenuity which would make these differences an evi- 
dence that ch. viii, ix, x have come from a different 
author. Those who wish to go into the particulars of 
a verbal criticism may find the materials in Keifs In- 
troduction to the Old Testament. He shows how the 
difference in the use of the names of God is suitable to 
the different circumstances in which they are used; 
how the language of the Levites in prayer is naturally 
more akin to the language of the law of Moses and of 
the Psalms than to that of plain history; how the ex- 
pression, ‘the nobles and the rulers,' which is frequent 
elsewhere, is wanting in this section ; while instead of 
it we once meet with the Mosaic term, ‘chief of the 
fathers,’ or rather, ‘heads of the fathers’ houses’ (ch. 
viii, 13); though he might have mentioned that still a 
different expression is found in this disputed section, 
and in a passage which is confessedly genuine (ch. x, 
29, and iii, 5) ; and that Ezra is not named among those 
who signed the covenant, because he acted the part of 
‘ mediator’ in the transaction, as Moses had done before. 
This pre-eminent position assigned to Ezra necessarily 
threw even Xehemiah somewhat into the background, 
and led him to speak of himself in the third person in- 
stead of in the first, as in the rest of his book. Indeed 
this was the more natural and more distinct, because 
the first person plural, ‘we,’ ‘our,’ is used throughout 
the account of the sealing (ch. ix, x), which sufficiently 
marks the writer as an eye-witness and party in the 
transaction, yet one who wished not to appear singled 
out from his countrymen, except where this was un- 
avoidable on account of his official capacit}'. When he 
does so mention himself it is with the addition, ‘the 
Tirshatha,’ a peculiar word, of uncertain origin and 
meaning, though unmistakably an attributive title of 
the governor. Perhaps he may have used this title 
rather than another, in these descriptions of ecclesias- 
tical affairs, because of the title being given to Zerub- 
babel, the governor whom God had so greatly honored 
in the restoration of the church, while it occurs nowhere 
else” (Fairbairn). 

The mention of Jaddna as a high-priest (cb. xii, 1 1, 
22) has occasioned much perplexity. This Jaddna ap- 
pears to have been in office in B.C. 332, when Alex- 
ander the Great came to Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. xi, 8) ; 
how then could he be named by Xehemiah? Some 
(e.g. Yitringa, Rambaeh) suppose the 10th and 11th 
verses to be a later addition, which seems to be the 
only reasonable solution ; others (Hiivernick, Keil) en- 
deavor to show that Xehemiah wrote it, supposing that 
he lived to be an old man, so as possibly to see the year 
B.C. 370; and that Jaddua hail at that time entered 
on his office, so that he filled it for about forty years, 

i. e. till B.C. 332 (see especially Havernick’s Einleitung , 

ii, 320-324). But this Davidson rightly thinks im- 
probable (see Horne's Introd. ii, 694). Some finally 
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resort to the belief that Jaddua is only mentioned here 
as having been born, but not as yet an incumbent of 
high-priesthood. It is difficult in that case to see why 
he is named at all, as the writer could not have foreseen 
that he would ever till the office. See Jaddla. A 
similar addition by a still later hand, probably some 
member of the so-called “ Great Sanhedrim,” perhaps 
Simon the Just, its president, has evidently been made 
in the list of the Davidic line (1 Citron, iii, 2.3-24), 
which comes down to the 3d century 15.C. See Gi:nl> 
alogy of of it Lotto. This leads to a presumption of 
an occasional interpolation of these few genealogical 
items, which (as in the case of the notice of the death 
of Moses in Deut. xxxiv, 5-12) do not affect the general 
authorship of the book. See EzttA, Book of. 

2. As to the date of the book, it is not likely that it 
came from Nehemiah’s hand till near the close of his 
life. Certainly it could not have been all written before 
the expulsion of the priest recorded in ch. xiii, 23-2'J, 
which took place about the year B.C. 413. 

3. The canonical character of Ncliemiah’s work is es- 
tablished by very ancient testimony. It should be 
noticed, however, that this book is not expressly named 
by Mclito of Sardis (A.l). 170) in his account of the sa- 
cred writings; but this creates no difficulty, since he 
does mention Ezra, of which Nehemiah was then con- 
sidered but a part (Eiclihorn, Einleitung, ii, 027). Thus 
the Book of Nehemiah has always had an undisputed 
place in the Canon, being included by the Hebrews 
under the general bead of the Book of Ezra, and as 
Jerome tells us in the Prolog. Gal. by the Greeks and 
Latins under the name of the second Book of Ezra. 
See Esiuias, Fntsx Book of. “There is no quotation 
from it in the N. T., and it has been comparatively neg- 
lected by both the Greek and Latin fathers, perhaps on 
account of its simple character, and the absence of any- 
thing supernatural, prophetical, or mystical in its con- 
tents. St. Jerome (ad Paulinam ) does indeed suggest 
that the account of the building of the walls, and the 
return of the people, the description of the priests, Lc- 
vites, Israelites, and proselytes, and the division of the 
labor among the different families, have a hidden mean- 
ing; and also hints that Nehemiah’s name, which he in- 
terprets consolator a Domino, points to a mystical sense. 
But the book does not easily lend itself to such applica- 
tions, which are so manifestly forced and strained that 
even Augustine says of the whole Book of Ezra that it 
is simply historical rather than prophetical ( l)e Cirit. 
Dei , xviii, 3G). Those however who wish to see St. 
Jerome’s hint elaborately carried out may refer to the 
Yen. Bede’s Alleejorica Expositio in Librum Xehemim, 
qui et Ezra: Sccundus , as well as to the preface to his 
exposition of Ezra; and, in another sense, to Bp. Pil- 
kington’s Exposition upon Nehemiah, and John Fox’s 
Preface (Park. Soc.). It may be added that Bede de- 
scribes both Ezra and Nehemiah as prophets, which is 
the head under which Josephus includes them in his 
description of the sacred hooks (C. Ap. i, 8)” (Smith). 

4. The contents of the book have been specified above 
in the biography of the author. The work can scarcely 
he called a history of Nehemiah and his times; it is 
rather a collection of notices of some important transac- 
tions that happened during the first year of his govern- 
ment, with a few scraps from his later history. The 
contents appear to be arranged in chronological order, 
with the exception perhaps of ch. xii, 27-43. where the 
account of t lie dedication of the wall seems to lie out of 
its proper place : we might expect it rather after eh. vii, 
1-4, where the completion of the wall is mentioned. 

“The whole narrative gives ns a graphic and inter- 
esting account of the state of Jerusalem and the returned 
captives in the writer's times, and. incidentally, of the 
nature of the Persian government and the condition of 
its remote provinces. The documents appended to it 
also give some further information as to the times of 
Zembbabel on the one hand, and as to the continuation 
of the genealogical registers and the succession of the 


high-priesthood to the close of the Persian empire on 
the other. The view given of the rise of two factions 
among the Jews — the one the strict religious party, ad- 
hering with uncompromising faithfulness to the Mosaic 
institutions, headed by Nehemiah; the other, the gen- 
tilizing party, ever imitating heathen customs, and mak- 
ing heathen connections, headed, or at least encouraged 
by the high-priest Eliashib and his family — sets before 
us the germ of much that we meet with in a more de- 
veloped state in later Jewish history from the com- 
mencement of the Macedonian dynasty till the final de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Again, in this history as well 
as in the Book of Ezra, we see the bitter enmity between 
the Jews and .Samaritans acquiring strength and defini- 
tive form on both religious and political grounds. It 
would seem from iv, 1, 2, 8 (A. V.), and vi, 2, 6, etc., that 
the depression of Jerusalem was a fixed part of the 
policy of Sanballat, ami that he bad the design of rais- 
ing Samaria as the head of Palestine, upon the ruin of 
Jerusalem, a design which seems to have been enter- 
tained by the Samaritans in later times. The book 
also throws much light upon the domestic institutions 
of the Jews. We learn incidentally the prevalence of 
usury, and of slavery as its consequence, the frequent 
and burdensome oppressions of the governors (v, 15), the 
judicial use of corporal punishment (xiii, 25). the con- 
tinuance of false prophets as an engine of policy, as in 
the days of the kings of Judah (vi, 7, 12, 14), the resti- 
tution of the Mosaic provision for the maintenance of 
the priests and Levites and the due performance of the 
Temple service (xiii, 10-3), the much freer promulgation 
of the Ilolv Scriptures by the public reading of them 
(viii, 1 ; ix,3; xiii, 1), and the more general acquaint- 
ance with them arising from their collection into one 
volume, and the multiplication of copies of them by the 
care of Ezra the scribe and Nehemiah himself (2 Macc. 
ii, 13), as well as from the stimulus given to the art of 
reading among the Jewish people during their residence 
in Babylon [see Uilkiaii]; the mixed form of political 
government still surviving the ruin of their indepen- 
dence (v, 7, 13; x), the reviving trade with 'lyre (xiii, 
10), the agricultural pursuits and wealth of the Jews 
(v, 11 ; xiii, 15), the tendency to take heathen wives, 
indicating, possibly, a disproportion in the number of 
Jewish males and females among the returned captives 
(x, 30; xiii, 3. 23). the danger the Jewish language was 
in of being corrupted (xiii, 24 ), with other details which 
only the narrative of an eye-witness would have pre- 
served to us. Some of these details give us incidentally 
information of great historical importance. 

“ (a.) The account of the building and dedication of 
the wall (iii, xii) contains the most valuable materials 
for settling the topography of Jerusalem to be found in 
Scripture. See Jkki salkm. 

“(6.) The list of returned captives who came under 
different leaders from the time of Zcrubbabel to that of 
Neheininh (amounting in all to only 42,3t>0 adult males, 
and 7337 servants), which is given in ch. vii. conveys a 
faithful picture of the political weakness of the Jewish 
nation as compared with the times when Judah alone 
numbered 170,000 fighting men (1 t’hron. xxi, 5). It 
justifies the description of the Palestine Jews as ‘the 
remnant that are left of the captivity’ (Neh. i, 3), and 
as ‘these feeble Jews’ (iv, 2), and explains the great 
difficulty felt by Nehemiah in peopling Jerusalem itself 
with a sufficient number of inhabitants to preserve it 
from assault (vii. 3, 4 ; xi, 1, 2). It is an important aid, 
too, in understanding the subsequent history, and in ap- 
preciating the patriotism and valor by which they at- 
tained their independence under the Maccabees. 

“(r.) The lists of leaders, priests. Levites. anil of those 
who signed the covenant, reveal incidentally much of 
the national spirit as well as of the social habits of the 
captives, derived from older times. Thus the fact that 
twelve leaders are named in Neh. vii, 7 indicates the 
feeling of the captives that they represented the twelve 
tribes, a feeling further evidenced in the expression 
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‘ the men of the people of Israel/ The enumeration of 
twenty-one and twenty-two, or, if Zidkijah stands for 
the head of the house of Zadok, twenty-three chief 
priests in x, 1-8, xii, 1-7, of whom nine bear the names 
of those who were heads of courses in David’s time 
(1 Chron. xxiv) [see Jehoiauib], shows how, even in 
their wasted and reduced numbers, they struggled to 
preserve these ancient institutions, and also supplies the 
reason of the mention of these particular twenty-two or 
twenty-three names. 

“(rf.) Other miscellaneous information contained in 
this book embraces the hereditary crafts practiced by 
certain priestly families, e. g. the apothecaries, or makers 
of the sacred ointments and incense (iii, 8), and the gold- 
smiths, whose business it probably was to repair the sa- 
cred vessels (iii, 8), and who may have been the ances- 
tors, so to speak, of the money-changers in the Temple 
(John ii, 14, 15) ; the situation of the garden of the kings 
of Judah by which Zedekiah escaped (2 Kings xxv, 4), 
as seen in iii, 15; and statistics, reminding one of Domes- 
day-Book, concerning not only the cities and families 
of the returned captives, but the number of their horses, 
mules, camels, and asses (ch.vii) : to which more might 
be added” (Smith). 

5. In respect to language and style, this book is very 
similar to the Chronicles of Ezra. Nehemiah has, it is 
true, quite his own manner, and, as De Wette has ob- 
served, certain phrases and modes of expression peculiar 
to himself. He has also some few words and forms not 
found elsewhere in Scripture; but the general Hebrew 
style is exactly that of the books purporting to be of the 
same age. Some words, as E')ri21S'2, “cymbals,” occur in 
Chron., Ezra, and Neh., but nowhere else. oc- 

curs frequently in the same three books, but only twice 
(in Judg. v) besides. rn*X or XrflSX, “a letter,” is 
common only to Neh., Esth., Ezra, and Chron. FITS, 
and its Chaldee equivalent, NT3, whether spoken of 
the palace at Susa or of the Temple at Jerusalem, are 
common only to Neh., Ezra, Esth., Dan., and Chron.: 
to Neh. and Dan., and Psa. xlv. The phrase 
“Tj’ZN, and its Chaldee equivalent, “the God 
of Heavens,” are common to Ezra, Neh., and Dan. 
U"i3'3, “ distinctly,” is common to Ezra and Neh. Such 
words as and such Aramaisms as 

the use of ^3H, i, 7, “^’’2“', v, 7, iTn'B, v, 4, etc., are also 
evidences of the age when Nehemiah wrote. As exam- 
ples of peculiar words or meanings, used in this book 
alone, the following may be mentioned: 3 “3 ; r, “to 
inspect,” ii, 13, 15; JIN'S, in the sense of “ interest,” v, 
11; (in Iliph,),“to shut,” vii, 3; bl’TS, “a lifting 
up,” viii, C; HVTj'Jl, “praises,” or “choirs,” xii, 8; 
ilZlbliri, “a procession,” xii, 32; N“ip'S, in the sense 
of “reading,” viii, 8; nn^N,for rn^XXX, xiii,8,where 
both form and sense are alike unusual. The Aramasan 
form, rnirr, Hiph. of i-t-r, for rn*P, is very rare, only 
five other analogous examples occurring in the Ileb. 
Scriptures, though it is very common in Biblical Chal- 
dee. The phrase E^*SJl inVj ETX, iv, 17 (which is 
omitted by the Sept.), is incapable of explanation. One 
would have expected, instead of C)~PI, - !‘Y l 2,as in 2 
Chron. xxiii, 10. Nr'r“iFl!l, “the Tirshatha,” which 
only occurs in Ezra ii, Go ; Neh. vii, G5, 70 ; viii, 9 ; x, 1, 
is of uncertain etymology and meaning. It is a term 
applied almost exclusively to Nehemiah, and seems to 
be more likely to mean “cupbearer” than “governor,” 
though the latter interpretation is adopted by Gesenius 
( Thes . s. v.). 

The text of Nehemiah is generally pure and free 
from corruption, except in the proper names, in which 
there is considerable fluctuation in the orthography, 
both as compared with other parts of the same book and 
with the same names in other parts of Scripture ; and 


also in numerals. Of the latter we have seen several 
examples in the parallel passages of Ezra ii and Neh. 
vii ; and the same lists give variations in names of 
men. So docs xii, 1-7, compared with xii, 12, and with 
x, 1-8. A comparison of Neh. xi, 3, etc., with 1 Chron. 
ix, 2, etc., exhibits the following fluctuations : Neh. xi, 
4, A thaiah of the children of Perez — 1 Chron. ix, 4, 
Uthai of the children of Perez ; v, 5, Maaseiah the son 
of Shiloni = v, 5, of the Shilonites, Asaiah ; v, 9, Judah 
the son of Sennah (Heb. Ha-senuah) — v, 7, Ilodaviah 
the son of Hasenuah ; v, 10, Jedaiali the son of Joiarib, 
Jachin =v, 10, Jedaiah, Jelioiarib, Jachin; v, 13, Amasai 
son of Azareel — v, 12, Muasai son of Jahzerah ; v, 17, 
Micah the son of Zahdi ~ v, 15, Micah the son of Zichri 
(comp. Neh. xii, 35). To these many others might be 
added (Smith). 

G. Commentaries — The special excgetical helps on 
the Book of Nehemiah are not numerous: Bede, In 
Kehemice allegorica expositio (in Opp. iv; and U'orks, 
by Giles, i, 1) ; Brenz, Comment, in Xehemiie (in Opp. 
ii); Wolphius, In Nekemia librum commentana (Tignr. 
1570, fol.) ; Strigel, A rgumentum et Scholia (Lips. 1571, 
1572, 8 vo); Pilkington, Expositio on certain chapters 
(Loml. 1585, 4to; also in Works, p.275); Pempel, Ex- 
planatio [inelud. Ezra and Dan.] (in Works, Lond. 
1585); Karnbach, Adnotationes (in his work on the O. 
T. iii, 107); Sanctius, Commentarii [inelud. Ruth, etc.] 
(Lugd. 1G28, fol.); Ferus, Erklarung (Mayence, 1G19, 
8vo); Crommius, In hist. Nehemia, etc. [inelud. other 
books] (Lovan. 1G32, 4to); Lombard, Comrnentarius [in- 
clud. Ezra] (Par. 1643, fob); Trapp, Commentary [in— 
chub Ezra, etc.] (Lond. 1656, fob); Jackson, Explana- 
tion [inelud. Ezra ami Esth.] (Lond. 1G57, 4to); De 
Oliva, Commentarii [inelud. other books] (Lugd. 1G64, 
1679, 2 vols. fob) ; Bertheau, Commentary [inelud. Ezra 
and Esth.] (in the Exeg. Handb. Leips. 1862, 8vo) ; 
Barde, Etude critique et exegetique (Tubing. 1861, 8vo) ; 
also, Lange’s and Keil and Delitzsch’s Bible-works. See 
Commentary. 

Neliemi'as (N eepiag v. r. Naipiag'), the Gnecized 
form (retained in the A.Y. of the Apocrypha) of the 
name Nehemiah (q.v.), namely, («) The contemporary 
of Zcrubbabel and Jeshua (1 Esdr. v, 8); (b) The gov- 
ernor, son of Hachaliah (1 Esdr. v, 40). 

Ne'hiloth (Heb. Nechiloth', r ; 5in2, with the art.; 
the plur. of J“lb n n?, which, however, is not found), oc- 
curs only in the title of Psa. v, where the A. Y. renders 
“upon Nehiloth” (ni^nsn^St). The Sept., Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion translate vnip rijg k\ij- 
povopovayg, and the Yulgate, “pro ea qua haredita- 
tem consequitur by which Augustine understands the 
Church. The origin of their error was a mistaken 
etymology, by which Nehiloth is derived from ^!j2, 
nachdl, “to inherit.” Hengsteuberg maintains that 
the title with this derivation has a mystical or spiritual 
meaning, “for the inheritance,” or “upon the lots,” i. e. 
of the righteous and the wicked. Other etymologies 
have been proposed which are equally unsound. In 
Chaldee nechil, signifies “a swarm of bees,” and 

hence Jarclii attributes to Nehiloth the notion of multi- 
tude, the psalm being sung by the whole people of 
Israel. II. Hai, quoted by Kirachi, adopting the same 
origin for the word, explains it as an instrument, the 
sound of which was like the hum of bees, a wind instru- 
ment, according to Sonntag (De tit. Psa. p. 430), which 
had a rough tone. Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. p. 
1629) suggests, with not unreasonable timidity, that the 
root is to be found in the Arab, nuchala, “to winnow,” 
and hence to separate and select the better part, indi- 
cating that the psalm, in the title of which Nehiloth 
occurs, was “ an ode to be chanted by the purified and 
better portion of the people.” It is most likely, as 



whence , chalil, a flute or pipe (1 Sara, x, 5; 1 
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Kings i, 40), so that Xchiloth is the general term for 
perforated wind-instruments of all kinds, as Neginoth 
denotes all manner of stringed instruments. The title 
of Bsa. v is therefore addressed to the conductor of the 
Temple choir who played upon llutcs and the like, and 
these are directly alluded to in I’sa. lxxxvii, 7, where 
(-■•bVn, choldhn ) “ the players upon instruments” who 
are associated with the singers are properly “pipers” 
or “flute-players” (Smith). Sec Flute. Others, like 
Aben-Ezra among rabbinical commentators, and Ilitzig 
among living scholars, understand it to be the name of 
an air to which the psalm was sung, “after, or accord- 
ing to, the inheritance.” l’iirst suggests that Nehiloth 
was a musical choir, having their chief seat at a town 
which bore a cognate name, perhaps Ililen (1 Chron. 
vi, 58; comp, his explanation of Neginoth) (l'airbairn). 
The use of the preposition “X in this connection does 
not justify the rendering “ upon,” but requires us to un- 
derstand that the psalm under consideration was to be 
chanted in imitation or in the style of (« la) the air or 
musical instrument in question. See Psalms. 

Ne'hurn (II eb. Nechum', -"HI, if genuine, i. q. 
Nahum , i. e. consoled , but prob. by erroneous transcrip- 
tion for E'rn, i. e. Reclaim ; Sept. ’Iraovp, but most 
31 SS. have 'Saou/i ; Yulg. Nahum), one of the Israelites 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii, 
7) ; called Kliil m (q. v.) in the parallel list (Ezra ii, 2). 

NellUSh'ta (Ileb. Nechushta', XT 'l* ”2, copper; 
Sept. 'Stirred v. r. N uioScr, Vulg. Nohesta), the daugh- 
ter of Eluathau of Jerusalem, wife of Jehoiakim, and 
mother of Jehoiachin, kings of Judah (2 Kings xxiv,8). 
13. C. cir. G16. 

I'TellUsh'tail (Ileb. Xechushtan'. of cop- 

per, with the. art.; Sept. XftrrSw, v. r. NfffSdu and 
even 'StaijuXti ; Yulg. Nohestan), a contemptuous name 
given to the copper (“brazen”) serpent which Moses 
had made during the plague in the wilderness (Numb, 
xxi, S sq.), and which the Israelites worshipped (2 
Kings xviii, 4). Sec Brazen Skium-int. “ One of the 
flrst acts of Ilezekiah, upon coming to the throne of 
Judah, was to destroy all traces of the idolatrous rites 
which had gained such a fast hold upon the people dur- 
ing the reign of his father Ahaz. Among other objects 
of superstitious reverence and worship was this singular 
metallic effigy, which was preserved throughout the 
wanderings of the Israelites, probably as a memorial of 
their deliverance, and according to a late tradition was 
placed in the Temple. The lapse of nearly a thousand 
years had invested this ancient relic with a mysterious 
sanctity which easily degenerated into idolatrous rever- 
ence, and at the time of Ilezekiah’s accession it had 
evidently been long an object of worship, ‘for unto those 
days the children of Israel did burn incense to it,’ or 
as the Hebrew more fully implies, ‘had been in the 
habit of burning incense to it’ •‘“VI, had been 

incense-burners). The expression points to a settled 
practice. It is evident that our translators by their 
rendering, ‘And he called it Neluishtan,’ understood 
with many commentators that the subject of the sen- 
tence is Ilezekiah, and that when he destroyed the 
brazen serpent he gave it the name Neliushtan, ‘a 
brazen thing,’ iu token of his utter contempt, and to 
impress upon the people the idea of its worthlessness. 
This rendering has the support of the Sept, and Yulgate, 
Junius and Trcmelliiis, Miinster, Clericus, and others; 
but it is better to understand the Hebrew as referring 
, to the name by which the serpent was generally known, 
the subject of the verb being indefinite— and one called 
it * NehnshtaiC Such a construction is common, and 
instances of it may he found in lien, xxv, 2G; xxxviii, 
2D, 30, where our translators correctly render ‘his name 
w r as called,’ and in lien, xlviii, 1, 2. This was the view 
taken in the Targ. Jon. and in the Pcshito-Svriac, ‘Anti 
they called it Nehushtan,’ which Buxtorf approves {Hist, 


Serp. sEn. cap. vi). It has the support of Luther, Pfeif- 
fer (Dub. Vex. cent. 3, loc. 5), J. 1>. Miehaelis (liibelfur 
Ungel.), and Bunsen ( liibelwerk ), as well as of I'.wald 
(Gesch. iii, G22), Keil, Thcnius, and most modern com- 
mentators” (Smith). See IIezekiaii. “The fact of 
the preservation of the brazen serpent till the time of 
, Ilezekiah is, as Bunsen remarks, a sufficient guarantee 
, not only for the historical truth of the narrative in 
i Numbers, but also for the religious siguilicancy of the 
symbol; for had it been, as some have supposed, an 
image of Satan, it would not have been su tiered by 
David or Solomon to remain ( liibelwerk , v, 217). The 
fact also that it is referred to by our Lord, as in some 
sense resembling him (John iii, 14, lb), not only vouches 
for the same things, but further imposes on us the duty 
of seeking in it a deeper significaucy than that which 
the mere narrative of Moses would lead us to attach to 
it. We may, therefore, dismiss at once all the attempts 
of rationalists to resolve the facts of the .Mosaic nar- 
rative into mere ordinary occurrences; such as that of 
Bauer, who finds in the cure of the Israelites by looking 
at the brazen serpent only an instance of the curative 
power of the imagination (llebr. Gesch. ii, 320), or that 
of Paulus, who thinks that the brazen serpent being at 
some distance from the camp, and the sight of it mov- 
ing the Israelite who had been bitten to walk to it, the 
motion thereby produced served to work oil the effects 
of the poison, and so tended to a cure ( Comment . iv, 1, 
198 sq.); or that of Hofmann, who ingeniously suggests 
that the brazen serpent was the title of a rural hospital, 
where medicine and doctors were to be found by those 
who had faith to go for them. It is sad to see a man 
like Bunsen falling back on the old exploded rational- 
istic explanation of this occurrence. ‘The fixing of the 
gaze on the image brought the mind to a state of re- 
pose. and so made the bodily cure possible’ ( JJibehrerh , 
v r , 217), as if this were all ! We may pass over also the 
notion of Marsham, according to whom the serpent of 
brass was an implement of magic or incantation bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians, who he says ‘ imprimis 
paytiy Ttvi ob serpentum ineantationem ce- 

lebrantnr’ ( Canon Chron. p. 148); for this is so purely 
gratuitous, and so opposed to t he narrative of Moses, 
as well as the religious principles and feelings which 
he sought to inculcate (comp. Lev. xix. 2G). that it 
must be at once rejected (see Dcyling, Ohs. Sac. ii, 210 
sq.). The traditionary belief of the ancient Jews is 
that the brazen serpent was the symbol of salvation, 
and that healing came to the sufferer who looked to it 
as the result of his faith in Clod, who had appointed 
this method of cure” (Kitto). .See Sehaehnn. De ser- 
pentis amei signijicatione (Lubec, 1713); Nulling, De 
seip. ten. Sercatoris tgpo (Jen. 1759); II nth, Serpens 
exaltatus non contritionis sed conterendi imago (Erlang. 
1758). .See Serpent. 

ITei'el [many Ne'iel] (Ileb. Neal', “STL dwel/ing- 
place of "God; Sept. NmrjX v. r. ’.Auu'/X, IrmjX; Yulg. 
Nehiel ), a town in the territory of Asher, near the south- 
ern or south-eastern border (Josh, xix, 27). Eusebius 
and Jerome (who call it the “ village liivtoaneva ," Bairo- 
avaia) place it iu the mountain (t’armel). sixteen miles 
east(N.V) ofOesarea Pakcstina, where medicinal springs 
were found (Onomast. s. v. Aniel, '.Aeo'/X, the reading of 
the Alexand. MS. of the Sept, in the above passage) ; a 
position which exactly agrees with that of the modern 
village Distan. adjoining the spring Ain-Ilaud. a short 
distance east of Athlit (Yan de A’elde, Map). The de- 
scription of the boundary is quite indistinct at this 
point [see Tkihk"| ; and if we regard merely the asso- 
ciated names Jiphthah-el (the present Jcfat) and I’abul 
(now Kabul), we might locate Nciel at the modern Miar 
(supposing a mere interchange of liquids in the name), 
a village conspicuously situated half-way between them 
(Iiobinson, New Res. iii. 87, 103); although Bcth-emek 
(q. v.) is mentioned immediately before Neiel, and lies 
much farther interior (at Amkali). Keil ( Comment . on 
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Josh, acl loc.) thinks that the statement of the text as- 
signs both these latter places a position south of the 
border and within Zebulon ; while Ivnobel ( Commentar , 
ad loc. Josh.) is inclined to identify Neiel with the 
Neah of Josh, xix, 13, which, however, lay too far east. 
For other views, see I Jose nm illler, Scholia, ad loc. 

Neigh (bijli, tsahaT, prop, to he clear or bright; 
hence to emit a sharp sound, as of a shout, so often ; 
spoken of the neighing of a horse [Jer. viii, 16; xiii, 27 ; 
1, 5, 8] and the bellowing of a bull [Jer. 1, 11] ; but in 
both cases as indicative of lustful desire). 

Neighbor (usually red, elsewhere “friend;” o 
TrXf/crioc, one’s neai'est dweller). This word in its gen- 
eral sense signifies a person near, and one connected with 
us by the bonds of humanity, and whom charity re- 
quires that we should consider as a friend and relation 
(Deut. v, 20). At the time of our Saviour the Phari- 
sees had restrained the meaning of the word neighbor 
to those of their own nation or to their own friends, 
holding that to hate their enemy was not forbidden by 
the law (Matt, v, 43). But our Saviour informed them 
that the whole world were neighbors; that they ought 
not to do to another what they would not have done to 
themselves; and that this charity extended even to 
enemies. The beautiful parable of the Good Samaritan 
is set forth to illustrate this principle (Luke x, 29-37). 
See Charity. 

Neil, John, a Presbyterian minister, was born in 
1804 in Antrim Co., Ireland. His parents, emigrating to 
the United States, settled upon a farm in Washington 
Co.. Pa. He was early taught the great truths of the 
Bible, and the way of salvation according to the faith 
and practice of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. He was educated at Washington College, 
Washington, Pa. ; studied theology at the Associate lie- 
formed Seminary at Alleghany City, Pa. ; was licensed 
in 1836, and in 1838 was ordained pastor of the three 
congregations of Mount Jackson, Centre, and Mahoning, 
Pa. In 1849, after laboring earnestly and faithfully for 
eleven years, he was released from Mahoning congre- 
gation ; in 1857, on account of failing health, he also 
resigned Centre congregation, continuing thereafter his 
labors with the Mount Jackson congregation until 1860, 
when he became unable to preach ami retired from the 
ministry. He died in 1861. Mr. Neil was a close stu- 
dent of the Scriptures. As a preacher he was more in- 
structive than attractive. He always endeavored to 
make thorough pulpit preparation, and often wrote his 
sermons a second time before delivery. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1863, p. 361. (J. L. S.) 

Neile, John, D.D., an English divine, flourished 
in the reign of king James II as dean of llipon. He 
was born about the beginning of the 17th century, and 
was noted among his contemporaries. See Stoughton, 
Eccles. Hist, of Eng. ii, 197. 

Neile, Richard, D.D., an English prelate of con- 
siderable note, flourished in the reign of king James I, 
i. e. some time about the opening of the 17th century. 
He was born near the close of the 16th century, and 
after due educational training became a school-teacher, 
but afterwards took holy orders, and rapidly rose to posi- 
tions of influence. He was finally elevated to the epis- 
copate, and successively held the sees of Rochester, 
Lichfield and Coventry, Lincoln, Durham, and Win- 
chester, and was then made archbishop of York, promo- 
tions which are said to have been secured by Neile by 
most base and unchristian conduct. He was subser- 
vient to the interests of king James at the expense of 
his own manhood, and is generally spoken of as the 
ecclesiastical courtier of king James’s reign. Says Perry 
(Eccles. llist. i, 205), “If we were to write down against 
this prelate all that is deliberately said of him by his 
metropolitan, archbishop Abbot (Collett’s State Trials, 
vol. ii), his character (i. e. Neile’s) would be by no 
means a flattering one.” Abbot was bid to beware of 
VI.— N K N 


him, for that “he was ever and in all things naught. 
That he did all the worst offices that ever he could, and 
was still stirring the coals to procure to himself a repu- 
tation.” “ I know not,” said another, “ what the bishop 
of Lichfield does among you, but he hath made a shift 
to be taken for a knave generally with us.” Though 
the friend and ally of Laud, he was yet far his inferior, 
and Neile is universally spoken of as “ neither conspic- 
uous for learning nor for diligence in his office. He 
did not preach once in twelve years, . . . but knew how 
to please both James and Charles. He was one of'a 
class of men of whom the Church of England can never 
be proud.” Archbishop Neile died in 1640. See Perrv, 
Hist, of the Ch. of Eng. i, 1 91 sq. (J. II. W.) 

Neill, Hugh, an American divine of the colonial 
period, came to this country about the opening of the 
last century, and labored in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. In the mother country he was a Nonconformist, 
and labored for years as Presbyterian minister both in 
England and in New Jersey, where he greatly distin- 
guished himself. He was ordained to holy orders in 
the Anglican establishment in 1749 by the bishop of 
London, and was at once appointed to missionary work. 
During the following fifteen years — the extent of his 
work in this country — his sympathies were especially 
directed to the negro race, whose love and confidence he 
gained. He died about 1770. See Anderson, Hist, of 
the Ch. of Eng. in the. Colonies and foreign Dependencies 
of the British Empire, iii, 379-81, 457 ; Hawkins, Eccles. 
Hist. p. 126 sq. 

Neill, William, D.D., an eminent Presbyterian 
divine, was born near McKeesport, Alleghany Co., Pa., 
in 1778. Ilis parents were killed by Indians while he 
was yet a child, so that he was raised by friends. He 
was engaged in a store at Canonsbnrg, Pa., when the 
question of duty being brought to his mind and heart 
he soon decided upon the ministry. He pursued his 
preparatory studies in the Old Academy, which after- 
wards became Jefferson College, Pa. ; graduated at 
Princeton College in 1803, and acted as tutor there, 
during which time he studied theology. In 1805 he 
was licensed by the New Brunswick Presbytery; in 1806 
was ordained pastor of a Church at Cooperstown, N. J. ; 
in 1809, of the First Church, Albany, N.Y. ; in 1816, of 
I the Sixth Church, Philadelphia, where he continued to 
labor until 1824, when he was called to the presidency of 
Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pa., then under the con- 
trol of the Presbyterians. There Dr. Neill labored for 
five years, when long-continued difficulties, which could 
not be controlled, prompted him to resign, and by the 
action of the trustees the college passed into the hands 
of the Methodists. On leaving Carlisle, in 1829, he be- 
came secretary and general agent for the Board of Ed- 
ucation, which office he held for two years. In speak- 
ing of his duties at that time, he says, “ I was their 
factotum, had the office in my dwelling, kept the rec- 
ords, wrote the letters, travelled, preached, collected 
funds, and prepared the reports, without even a boy to 
go on errands; but, harder than all, I had to contend 
with the American Education Society, and the preju- 
dices of the people against all denominational boards. 
. . . However, we made some progress; a few hundred 
dollars were collected, a few beneficiaries were registered, 
and the people began to come slowly under the shadow 
of their own standard.” Finding the work too hard 
and incompatible with his duty to his family, he re- 
signed, and in 1831 retired to Germantown, and there 
betook himself again to the duties of the pulpit. He 
preached until 1842, when he removed to Philadel- 
phia, and remained without charge until his death, 
Aug. 8, 1860. Dr. Neill was deemed one of the most 
useful ministers of his day. His preaching was clear 
and replete with Gospel truth, persuasive and tender. 
His active mind often found expression in the religious 
press. He published, Lectures on Biblical History 
(1846, 1855) : — Practical Exposition of the Epistles to the 
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Ephesians (1850): — The. Divine Origin and Authority 
of the Christian Iteligion (1854): — .-1 Discourse review- 
ing a Ministry of Fifty Years (1857). lie also for some 
vears edited the Presbyterian Magazine , and contributed 
papers to several of the religious periodicals. After his 
death there was published a volume of his Sermons with 
his Autobiography , and a Commemorative Discourse by 
the liev. Dr. J. II. .Jones. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
A Imunac, 1801, p. 102 ; Allibone’s Diet, of A utkors, s. v. ; 
A merican Presbyterian Reunion Memorial Volume, 1837- 
1871, p. 128-133. (J.L.S.) 

Neilson, John, a Scotch martyr to religions liberty, 
was a nobleman of considerable influence in Galloway, 
lie had enjoyed superior educational advantages, was 
by nature quite talented, and enjoyed an unblemished 
character. Hut he was a Covenanter, and consequently 
subjected to severe persecutions on the part of the An- 
glican clergy. When the people of Galloway rose in 
self-defence, he joined them; and, notwithstanding the 
cruel treatment which lie and his family had received 
from Turner, Mr. Neilson argued strenuously and suc- 
cessfully against the proposal of some to put the op- 
pressor to death. As the prelates could not conceive 
that the persecuted Presbyterians would have dared to 
rise in self-defence unless there had been a widely ex- 
tended conspiracy, they determined to extort a confes- 
sion of the nature and extent of this plot from such of 
the prisoners as were certain to be acquainted with it 
if it existed. For this reason they resolved to put 
Neilson to the torture of the boot. In vain did they 
crush his leg in this fearful engine of torture; shrieking 
nature attested his agony, but his soul was clear of the 
guilt wherewith he was charged, and he would not 
blacken it by making a false acknowledgment of a crime 
of which he was innocent. When the persecutors found 
that they could extort nothing from him but groans 
ami anguish, they condemned him to stiller, along with 
his guiltless friends, the shorter pangs of death. See 
Hetherington, Hist, of the Church of Scotland, p. 230; 
Wodrow, ii, 53. 

Neisser Brothers. See Moravians. 

Neith is the name of the female divinity of wis- 
dom among the ancient Egyptians. Her name, which 
means “I came from myself,” leads to the supposition 
that she was an impersonation of nature. She was 
chiefly worshipped in the Delta, where a city was built 
bearing her name. Her temple, the largest in Egypt, 
was at Sais, the kings of which called themselves her 
sons. It was open to the sky, and bore an inscription, 
“I am all that was, and is, and is to be; no mortal has 
lifted up my veil, and the fruit which I brought forth 
is the sun.” Hanking next to Ptali, the most exalted 
of Egyptian divinities, she is to 
the female deities what Ptali (q.v.) 
is to the male; and indeed so close- 
ly are the functions of the two 
commingled or confounded in some, 
representations of them that Neith 
may be briefly delined as the fe- 
male counterpart of the great demi- 
ttrgus. Ptali is the primary pater- 
nal clement in nature, Neith the 
primary concept ire element. lie is 
the fat her of the sun, she is the 
mother of the same luminary, and 
one of her titles is consequently 
“the great con-engemlerer of the 
sun” (Ihmsen, i, 38(1; Kcnriek, i, 
390). Ptali is the primordial lire, 
while Neith is the primordial 
space or chaos, self-producing, co- 
etornal with him, and co- equal; 
or, in other words, the “feminine 

Fi.'Uie of Neith. ct,ier ” everywhere diffused as the 
(From the Egyptian material basis of all forms of erc- 
Mouumems.) ated existence. Neith is called 


also Muth, the universal mother and queen of heaven. 
Neith wears the red crown of Lower Egypt, indicating 
the proper seat of her worship; but her monuments are 
found in the upper region also, By reversing her hiero- 
glyphic signs NT (i.e. by reading them in the European 
instead of the Asiatic manner), may have been formed 
Athene, the patron goddess of Athens, which city was 
supposed to have been founded from Sais. The owl, 
her favorite bird, is also found upon the coinage of the 
Delta; but the virgin mother of Egypt seems to have 
had little else in common with the Minerva who sprang 
full armed from the brain of Jupiter. See Minkkva. 
A statue of Neith is preserved in the Egyptian Boom 
of the British Museum. Neith is generally represented 
in green, a sign that she was connected with the under 
world, and invisible to mortals; a festival of “Burning 
Lamps” was held in her honor. See Bunsen, Egypt's 
Place in History, v ol. i; Kcnriek, .-Die. Egypt under the 
Pharaohs, vol. i; Bongo, in Revue A rcheologique (lmi- 
tieme annee), p. 40 sq. ; Hardwick, Christ and other 
Masters, ii, 248 sq.; Baur, Symbolik und Mythologie, 
vol. ii, pt. i, p. 43; Trevor, Anc. Egypt, p. 134, 187, 152. 
(J.II.W.) 

Neithe is the name of a Celtic divinity who was 
superstitionsly reverenced even in Christian Scotland. 
The primitive signification of the name is to wash or 
purify with water, and the name was probably given to 
this divinity because she is the presiding spirit of the 
water element. She was the goddess of fountains, 
which to this day are regarded with particular venera- 
tion over every part of the Highlands. “The sick, who 
resort to them for health,” says Brand ( Popular A ntiqui- 
ties of Great Britain, ii, 370), “address their vows to the 
presiding powers and offer presents to conciliate their 
favor. The presents generally consist of a small piece 
of money or a few fragrant flowers.” See the article 
Holy Wkll. 

Nekam, a Mohammedan martyr to the Christian 
cause, flourished near the middle of the 11th century, 
lie was of an influential family, but, convinced of t lie 
errors of Mohammedanism, he embraced ( 'hrist iauity and 
became a Jacobite. His parents and friends forsook him, 
and he consequently retired to the church of St. Michael 
at Moctara, where, after a short stay, he was urged by 
the monks to retreat with them to the convent of S. 
Macarius. He refused to join them, on the ground of 
his obligation to publicly confessing Christ, especially 
among his former associates, in order that they too might 
become Christ’s servants on earth. He went to Cairo, 
and there, boldly presenting himself in the public streets, 
was imprisoned and condemned to death, because of his 
apostasy. All efforts to reclaim him, or to feign mad- 
ness in order that his life might be saved, he refused as 
improper means, ami he was consequently beheaded. 
The corpse was given up to his friends and buried near 
the church of Moctara, hut the patriarch Abd-cl-Mes- 
siah removed it within the building, and erected an altar 
in honor of the noble martyr. .See Neale’s Hist. Holy 
East. Ch. ( Patriarchate of Alexandria, ii, 215, 71(1). 

Ne'keb (Ileb. id., but only with the art., 

Sept, uni 'SafituK, v. r. \’a/3iv, Vulg. quie esi 

Xeeeb), given in our version as one of the towns on the 
boundary of Naphtali (Josh, xix, 33 only), apparently 
between Adami and Jabneel. A great number of com- 
mentators, from Jonathan the Targumist and Jerome 
( Vulgate as above) to Kcil ( Josua , ad loc.), have taken 
this name as being connected with the preceding — 
Adami-han-Nckcb (i. e. Adami [ of] the Cavern) (so 
Junius and Tremellius, “Adanuei fossa”); and indeed 
this is the force of the accentuation of the present He- 
brew text. But on the other hand the Sept, gives the 
two as distinct, and in the Talmud the post-biblical 
names of each are given, that of han-Nckeb being Tsia- 
dathali (5trT’ , 'j, Gemara Pieros. Cod. Megilla, in Bo- 
land, Palast. p. 545, 717, 817 ; also Schwarz, Palestine , 
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p. 181). Of this more modem name Schwarz suggests 
that a trace is to be found in “Httzedhi, three English 
miles N. from al-Chatti.” Hackett suggests Xecke v, 
near Kamah, on the road to Akka (Must, of Script, p. 
240). Both these suggestions, however, are superfluous. 
See Adami. 

Neko'da (Heb. Nekoda STlpS, distinguished; 
Sept. Nf(ra»o«, v. r. 'StywSd and Sikujouv'), the head of 
a family of the “Temple servants” who returned with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezra ii, 48; Neh. vii, 50). 
B.C. 535. A man of the same name is mentioned in 
Ezra ii, 60; Neh. vii, 62, as the progenitor of certain 
persons who on the return from Babylon had lost their 
pedigree, from which it would seem that they claimed 
to be Israelites; but as the Nethinim are mentioned im- 
mediately before, and neither of the associated names 
occurs again, we may presume that they were finally 
determined to be descendants of the above-named non- 
Israelite (see Keil, ad loc.). See Nethinim. 

Nekoth. See Spices. 

Nelis, Corneille Francois de, a learned Belgian 
prelate, was born in Mechlin June 5, 1736. He was 
educated at the University of Louvain, and took the 
degree oflicentiate May 6, 1760. Almost immediately 
he became principal of the College of Mechlin, and, in 
addition, the management of the library of the Academy 
was intrusted to him. He made himself advantageous- 
ly known to the literary world by several Dissertations 
upon various points of history and philosophy. He was 
nominated canon of Tournay in 1765, and in 1767 vicar- 
general of that city; he also held for a time the vieari- 
ate-general over the province of Tournaisis. Upon the 
exclusion of the Society of Jesus from the country in 
1773, he was designated as a member of the royal com- 
mission for the studies instituted at Brussels. The arch- 
duke Maximilian, afterwards elector of Cologne, having 
appreciated his merit in a visit that Ne'lis made to the 
Belgian provinces, signalized him to the emperor Joseph 
II, who nominated Nelis to the bishopric of Antwerp, Oct. 
25, 1734. Although he owed his elevation to the house 
of Austria, his conscience was greatly alarmed by the 
religious innovations that the emperor Joseph II wished 
to introduce ; and as early as May 22, 17S6, lie addressed 
remonstrances to the government concerning the order 
of publishing from the pulpit the proclamations of the 
police and others, and several days after representations 
upon the suppression of societies, processions, and upon 
impediments that invalidate marriage. The same year 
he opposed the imperial edict which instituted a new 
form of concourse for conferring benefices ; later he wrote 
against the suppression of episcopal seminaries. The 
death of Joseph II wrought some changes, and on July 
19, 1793, Nelis, who had shown himself one of the most 
ardent enemies of France, wrote to the emperor Francis 
II to justify and excuse his conduct during the Braban- 
9 onne revolution. The 2lst of April following he went 
to Brussels, where the states were convened, and was 
cordially welcomed by the emperor. But the revo- 
lution advanced rapidly, and at the approach of the 
French army Nelis, who had everything to fear, fled in 
haste from Antwerp, June 28, 1794. lie sought first an 
asylum at Breda, but could not long remain in that 
town, and made his way to Rotterdam, and in 1795 
went over into Germany. After having sojourned sev- 
eral months at Gottingen and at Osnabriick, then in 
Switzerland at Zurich, near Lavatcr, of whom he was 
an intimate friend, he passed to Bavaria, and shortly 
after to Italy, where he dwelt successively at Florence, 
Parma, Bologna, Borne, and Naples. He found at last 
a welcome hospitality in a convent of Camaldules near 
Florence, where he died, August 21, 1798. We have 
among the works of this prelate, Eloge funebre de Vem- 
pereur Francois I (Louvain, 1765, 4to, in Latin ; Brus- 
sels, 1766, 4to, in Latin and French) : — Eloge funebre de 
Marie -Therese (Brussels, 1780, 4to and 8vo). This 
eulogy, written in French, is considered much superior 


to the one composed by the abbe de Boismont : — Belgica - 
rum rerum Prodromus, sice de historia Belgica ejusque 
scriptoribus prcecipuis commentatio (Parma, 1795, 8vo). 
M. de Beiffenberg paid it the greatest eulogy in his edi- 
tion of the Chronique rimee de Philippe Mouskes: — 
L'Areugle de la Montague , ou ent retiens philosophiques 
(1789, 1793, 2 vols. 8vo; enlarged edition, Parma, 1795, 
8vo; Borne, 1797, 4to). In the collections of the Acad- 
emy of Brussels, 1777, and following year, are found the 
following, by Nelis : Memoire sur Vancien Brabant ; sur 
la vigogne et I'amelioration de nos laines; sur la pierre 
Brunehaut dans le Tournaisis ; sur la constitution muni- 
cipale et sur les privileges accordes aux villes des Pays- 
Bas ; sur les ecoles et sur les etudes d'humanites. We also 
have from Nelis numerous Mundements and Lettres pas- 
torales, either in Flemish or in French. Among the 
manuscripts that he has left, two especially are of in- 
terest, Questionum Camaldultnsiuni libri quatuor, and 
Europcs fata, mores, disciplines, ab ineunte scsculo X V 
usque ad finem scsculi X VI II. These two w r orks were 
on the point of being published when death removed 
their author, who bequeathed them to the convent of 
the Camaldules, where he had found an asylum. See 
Synopsis actorum ecelesice Antwerpiensis, etc., by De 
Bam ; Memoires de l' A cademie des Sciences de Bruxelles, 
passim; Documents particulars. — Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. 
Generule, s. v. 

Neller, Georg Christoph, Count, a German can- 
onist, was born at Aub (bishopric of Wurzburg) in 1710. 
He entered holy orders in 1748, was nominated professor 
of the canon law at Treves, where he received a canon- 
icate; he next became counsellor of the elector of 
Treves, and was then elevated to the dignity of count 
palatine. He died at Treves in 1783. We have of his 
works, Principia juris publici ecclesiastici Catholicorum 
ad statum Germanics accommodata (Frankfort, 1746 and 
1768, 8vo): — De Concordatis Germanics (Treves, 1748) : 
— De Jurisprudent ia Trevirorum sub Romanis (ibid. 
1752): — De Jurisprudentia Trecb'orum Belgica (ibid. 
1752): — Jurisprudentia Trevirorum ante-Romana, sub 
Romanis, sub Francis et sub Germanis, in the Prodromus 
histories Trevirensis of Montheim: — Kurzer Unterricht 
von den alt-i'dmischen.frankischen, tnerischen und rhein- 
liindischen Pfennigen und Ilellern (ibid. 1763): — Dis- 
sertatio in Dagoberti diploma llorrense (ibid. 1770) : — 
many juridical dissertations, united in one collection, 
published at Treves in 1776 (4to). See Mcusel, Lex- 
ikon, s. v.; Weidlich, Nuchrichten, vol. ii and iv.— 
Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Generule, s. v. 

Nelli, Nello, an Italian painter of Pisa who flour- 
ished in the 13th century, is remembered as the author 
of a Madonna painted on panel in the old church of 
Tripalle at Pisa, signed Nerus Xellus de Pisa me pinxit, 
1299. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, 616. 

Nelli, Suora Platella, an Italian paintress of a 
noble family, who devoted herself to religious as well as 
to secular art, was born at Florence in 1523. She be- 
came a nun in the Dominican Convent of St. Catherine 
at Florence, and without other assistance than a collec- 
tion of designs by Fra. Bartolomeo di S. Marco, she at- 
tained considerable excellence in painting. Her pro- 
ductions are generally in the style of that artist, although 
she also imitated other masters. Among them are a 
picture of the Crucifixion, with a number of small fig- 
ures finished; a Descent from the Cross, said to be after 
a design by Andrea del Sarto in the church of her order 
at Florence; and an Adoration of the Magi, of her own 
composition, possessing great merit. She died in 1588. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, 613. 

Nello, Bernardo di Gio Falconi, an old painter 
of Pisa, whose works were mostly of a religious character, 
flourished about 1390. He was a distinguished artist in 
his time, and Lanzi says he still merits consideration. 
He painted many pictures in the Cathedral at Pisa. He 
is supposed to be the same as Nello di Vanni, who with 
other Pisan artists painted in the Campo Santo in the 
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14th century. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts, ii, G14. 

Nelson, David, M.D., an American Presbyterian 
minister ami educator, was born near Juitesborough, in 
East Tennessee, Sept. 24, 1793. lie was educated at 
Washington College, and after graduating in Philadel- 
phia returned to Kentucky at the age of nineteen, in- 
tending to practice medicine; but the war of 1812 hav- 
ing commenced, lie joined a Kentucky regiment as sur- 
geon, and proceeded to Canada, lie afterwards accom- 
panied the army of generals Jackson and Cotlce to Ala- 
bama and Florida, and after the establishment of peace 
settled finally at Joiiesborough, where he resumed his 
medical practice with great success. While away at 
war he had become estranged from his early religions 
convictions, and in part at least espoused infidel theories. I 
lie now became more seriously convinced of his depen- 
dence on (iod, and, reawakened and converted, he de- 
termined to forsake a lucrative professional career for 
the purpose of entering the ministry, and was licensed 
to pre/lch in April, 1827). lie preached fir some three 
years in Tennessee, where he was at the same time con- i 
nectcd with the Culrinistic Magazine, published at 
liogersville. In 1828 he became pastor of the church 
of Danville, Ky., succeeding his brother Samuel. In 
1830 he removed to Missouri, and was childly instru- 
mental in establishing Marion (’ollege, of which he be- 
came the first president. In 183G l)r. Nelson, who was 
a warm emancipationist, owing to a disturbance growing 
out of the slavery question, removed to Illinois, and at 
Oakland, near Quincy, established an institute for the 
education of young men, especially for such as were pre- 
paring to become missionaries. Here he exhausted his 
pecuniary means, and died Oct. 17, 1*14. Ilis most re- 
markable work is his Cause and Cure of /njidelitg (183G 
and often). The manuscript of Wealth and Honor, which 
he intended for publication, was lost after it passed from 
his hands, lie also wrote many occasional articles on 
missions, baptism, etc., which appeared in the New 
York Observer and other papers of the day. See 
Sprague, Annuls of the American Pulpit, iv, G77 ; Hist, 
of Presbyterianism in Kentucky, p. 330. (J. 11. W.) 

Nelson, J ohn ( 1 ), an eminent Methodist lay preach- 
er, was one of the ablest of the assistants of the Wesleys 
in their evangelical movement in the last century, lie 
is generally acknowledged the chief founder of Method- 
ism in Yorkshire, a portion of England in which it has 
had signal success down to our day. Nelson was born 
near the close of the 17th century, lie was the de- 
scendant of humble but honorable parentage, and was 
early apprenticed to a stone-mason, a trade at which he 
became proficient, and at which he worked nearly all 
his life, even in the midst of his evangelizing labors, 
lie was converted under the preaching of John Wesley 
in 1711, at Moorlields. Nelson’s home was in Bristol. 
He had lwd an upright life from his youth, and had 
at the time of his conversion an humble but a hap- 
py home, a good wife, good wages, good health, and a 
stout English heart. He had long been distressed by 
the sense of moral wants which his life failed to meet 
until the light came under the preaching of Wesley. 
The sad and trying days of Nelson are thus narrated 
by his biographer: “Something he believed there must 
be in true religion to meet the wants of the soul, other- 
wise man is more unfortunate than the brute that 
perishes. Absorbed in such meditations, this untutored 
mechanic wandered in the fields after the work of the 
day, discussing to himself questions which had employ- 
ed and ennobled the thoughts of l'lato in the groves of 
the Cephissus, and agitated by the anxieties that had 
stirred the souls of Wesley and his associates at Oxford. 
His conduct was a mystery to his less thoughtful fellow- 
workmen. He refused to share in their gross indulgen- 
ces; they cursed him because he would not drink as 
they did. He bore their insults with a calm pliilos- 
ophy; but having as ‘brave a heart as ever English- 


man was blessed with’ (Southey), he would not allow 
them to infringe on his rights; and when they took 
away his tools, determined that if he would not drink 
with them he should not work while they were carous- 
ing, he fought with several of them until they were con- 
tent to let him alone in his inexplicable gravity and 
courage. He also went from church to church, for he 
was still a faithful churchman, but met no answers to 
his profound questions, lie visited the chapels of all 
classes of Dissenters, but the quiet of the Quaker wor- 
ship could not quiet the voice that spoke through his 
conscience, and the splendor of the Homan ritual soon 
became but irksome pomp to him. 1 le tried, he tells ns, 
all but the Jews, and hoping for nothing from them, re- 
solved to adhere steadily to the Church, regulating his 
life with strictness, spending his leisure in reading and 
prayer, and leaving his final fate unsolved. Whiteticld’s 
eloquence at Moor fields, however, attracted him thither, 
but it did not meet his wants. He loved the great 
orator, he tells us, and was willing to fight for him 
against the mob, but his mind only sank deeper into 
perplexity. He became morbidly despondent; he slept 
little, and often awoke from his horrible dreams drip- 
ping with sweat and shivering with terror. Wesley 
came to Moorfields; Nelson gazed upon him with inex- 
pressible interest as he ascended the platform, stroked 
back his hair, and cast his eye directly upon him. 
‘ My heart,’ he says, 4 boat like the pendulum of a clock, 
and when he spoke 1 thought his whole discourse was 
aimed at me.’ ‘This man,’ he said to himself, ‘can tell 
the secrets of my heart ; he has shown me the remedy 
for my wretchedness, even the blood of Christ.’ He 
now became more than ever devoted to religious duties, 
and soon found the peace of mind he had so long been 
seeking. He records with dramatic interest the discus- 
sions and efforts of his acquaintances to prevent him 
from going too far in religion. They seem to have 
been mostly an honest, simple class like himself; they 
thought he would become unfit for business, and that 
poverty and distress would fall upon his family. They 
wished he had never heard Wesley, who, they predicted, 
would ‘be the ruin of him.’ He told them that he had 
reason to bless God that Wesley was ever born, for by 
hearing him he had become sensible that his business 
in this world was to get well out of it. The family with 
whom he lodged were disposed to expel him from the 
house, for they were afraid some mischief would come 
on either themselves or him from ‘so much praying and 
fuss as he made about religion.’ lie procured money 
and went to pay them what he owed them, and take 
his leave; but they would not let him escape; ‘ What if 
John is right, and we wrong?’ was a natural question 
which they asked among themselves. ‘ If God has done 
for you anything more than for us, show us how we may 
find the same mercy,’ asked one of them. He was soon 
leading them to hear Wesley at Moorfields. One of 
them was made partaker of the same grace, and he ex- 
pressed the hope of meeting both in heaven. With 
much simplicity, but true English determination, he 
adhered to his religious principles at any risk. Ilis em- 
ployer required work to be done during the Sabbath on 
the exchequer building, declaring that the king’s busi- 
ness required haste, and that it was usual in such cases 
to work on Sunday for his majesty. Nelson replied that 
he would network on the Sabbath for any man in Eng- 
land, except to quench fire, or something that required 
the same immediate help. Ilis employer threatened 
him with the loss of his business. He replied that he 
would rather starve than offend God. ‘ What hast thou 
done that thou makest such an ado about religion?' 
asked his employer; *1 always took thee for an honest 
man, and could trust thee with five hundred pounds.’ 
4 So you might,’ replied the sturdy Methodist, ‘and not 
have lost one penny by me.’ 4 But I have a worse 
opinion of thee now than ever,’ resumed the employer. 
‘ Master,’ replied Nelson, 4 1 have the odds of you there, 
for 1 have a much worse opinion of myself than you can 
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have.’ The hona^man was not dismissed, nor again 
asked to work on Sunday, nor were any of his fellow- 
workmen.” Immediately after liis conversion he wrote 
to his wife, who -was in the country, and to all his kin- 
dred, explaining his new method of life, and exhorting 
them to adopt it. Soon after he weut to visit them at 
Bristol, and was met with considerable opposition. But 
he was only the more encouraged to holy living, and 
faithfully studied the sacred writings to fortify himself 
in his new opinions. Ere long his friends were con- 
verted, and he held meetings in his house, reading, ex- 
horting, and praying with such of his neighbors as 
would come to hear. The number soon increased so 
considerably that he was obliged to stand in his door in 
order to reach all who were within the house and in the 
yard. In a very short time the character of the com- 
munity began to change; ale-houses were deserted, and 
six or seven converts made weekly'. But not only' the 
people had changed, Nelson himself had become an- 
other man ; his sermons from being quite private had 
become public ; indeed, he had become a preacher, and 
one of such power that Wesley', when hearing of the 
success attending Nelson’s modest labors, set out at once 
to visit and direct him. Nelson was made one of Wes- 
ley’s helpers, and the band of rustic followers one of his 
united societies. Thus Methodism started in Yorkshire, 
and thus opened the career of one of the ablest lay T - 
preacliers in modern times. Nelson’s labors were so 
successful that Wesley invited him to leave his home 
and assist in spreading Methodism in other parts of 
England, and soon he became almost as abundant in 
labors and sufferings as the Wesley's, and liis influence 
over the working classes equal to that of John Wesley 
himself. Not even Whitefield possessed more power 
over the common people. Indeed, “ without Nelson 
and similar lay-preachers, Methodism could not have 
been sustained as it was. The souls which the lead- 
ers of the movement saved, w r ere by' these more care- 
fully' matured” (Skeats, p. 372, 373). Nelson’s good- 
sense, cool courage, sound piety', and apt speech secured 
him success wherever he went. He spread Methodism 
not only in Yorkshire, but in Cornwall, Lincolnshire, 
Lancashire, and other counties. He was a man of such 
genuine spirit and popular tact that his worst opposers 
usually became his best friends. Like Wesley and 
Whitefield, he was persecuted and annoyed by the es- 
tablished clergy anil their tools. His house at Bristol 
was pulled down ; at Nottingham squibs were thrown 
in his face; at Grimsby the rector headed a mob to the 
beat of the town drum, and, after supplying them with 
beer, called upon them to “ fight for the Church.” Fight- 
ing for the Church meant the demolition of the house in 
which Nelson was living, and its windows were forth- 
with pulled down and the furniture destroyed (Nelson’s 
Journal, p. 92). But the preaching of the Yorkshire 
mason soon stopped all such proceedings. The drum- 
mer of Grimsby', who had been hired by the rector to 
beat down Nelson’s preaching on the day after the riot, 
w f as one of the witnesses of its power. After beating for 
three quarters of an hour he stood and listened, and soon 
the tears of penitence were seen rolling down his cheeks. 
Such was Nelson’s power over his audience. The 
clergy', determined to stay his influence, finally caused 
him to be impressed into the army, on his return to 
Bristol, as a vagrant, without visible means of living. 
Though he protested and tried to prove this charge un- 
just, he was yet taken and made a soldier. But even in 
his bonds Nelson did not cease to preach ; and when he 
v r as forcibly' compelled to wear the uniform, he boldly' 
declared that he despised war, and that no one could 
ever compel him to enter any other service than that of 
the Prince of Peace, to whom he had dedicated himself. 
He remained a preacher even amid the din of arms, ad- 
monished his comrades against cursing and other sins, 
distributed tracts among them, and appointed prayer- 
meetings. All this involved him in new sufferings and 
persecutions, and he finally' sank in the midst of this ill- 


treatment ; and when, in order to save his life, it became 
necessary' to dismiss him in 1744, he again resumed 
evangelizing labors, but died before the close of that 
\ r ear. See Stevens, Hist, of Methodism, i, 13C, 176, 193, 
205, 227, 249; ii, 153; Southey, Life of Wesley, chap, 
xiv; Skeats, Hist, of the Free Churches of Eng. p. 373 ; 
Hurst’s llagenbach, Ch. Hist, of the 18 th and 19 th Cen- 
turies, i, 453 sq. ; Porter, Compendium of Methodism, p. 
43 sq. See also his own Journal. (J. H.W.) 

Nelson, John (2), D.D., an American Congrega- 
tional minister, was born in Worcester, Mass., in 1785, 
anil graduated at Williams College. In 1813 he was or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational Church in Leicester, 
where his w'hole ministerial life, extending over a period 
of fifty-eight y'ears, was passed. He died Dec. 6, 1871. 
From 1844 he had a colleague, and for eighteen years 
previous to his death was an invalid. See Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopaedia, 1871, p. 591. 

Nelson, Joseph, LL.D., an American educator, 
was born about 1794, and was educated at Rutgers Col- 
j lege, New Brunswick, N. J., class of 1815. He was made 
professor of languages in 1826, but resigned this position 
in 1829. He was a distinguished classical scholar and 
teacher. During his professorship in Rutgers College 
he was blind, y’et so thoroughly versed in his authors 
and so capable as an instructor that he was enabled to 
perform the duties of his chair with great acceptance. 
His other senses were remarkably acute. It is said that 
he could accurately tell the size of a room by the sound 
of the stamp of his foot upon the floor. He retired from 
active duty at the close of his professorship, and died 
in the city of New York in 1830. (W. J. R. T.) 

Nelson, Matthew, a minister of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, was born in Prince Edward County, 
Va., April 7, 1781. In 1795 his father, colonel Ambrose 
Nelson, a descendant of the “old Scotch Tom,” removed 
to Danville, Ivy. Together with his brother Thomas, 
who was born in 1779, Matthew was converted in 
1801-1802, and together these brothers were baptized 
while upon their knees in the Kentucky River. They 
exhibited such interest in the promotion of holy living 
that they were shortly after licensed to exhort by' the 
Methodist Episcopal Church which they had joined, 
and in a very' brief period were made preachers and ad- 
mitted into the Kentucky Conference by' bishop McKen- 
dree. Thomas preached for several y'ears in Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, when his 
health failed, and he was placed on the superannuated 
list. He then went South, and the time and place of 
his death are not known. Matthew preached until 1815, 
when he located. When the question of lav-represen- 
tation first agitated the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
he took sides for the reform, and was elected delegate 
for Kentucky' to the Baltimore Convention. He was a 
member of that body' when it formed the constitution 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, and thereafter his 
membership was in that branch of Methodism. He 
made, however, no distinction in his treatment of Meth- 
odists, and his house was the home of Methodist preach- 
ers generally'. In 1837 he removed to Rutherford Co., 
Tenn., and there continued to be the same zealous pro- 
moter of Methodism. He died in 1856. His children 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church without any' 
opposition on his part. See McFerrin, Methodism in 
Tennessee, ii, 134-137. (J H. W.) 

Nelson, Robert, a pious and learned English 
divine, noted as the author of various works in practi- 
cal divinity which have long been held in very high 
estimation, was born at London June 22, 1656. He 
studied at St. Paul’s School, London, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was while a y r oung man elect- 
ed a Fellow of the Royal Society'. He was intimate 
with Halley', with whom he travelled in France and 
J Italy'. While at Rome he met with and married in 
1682 Lady' Theophila Lucy', widow of a baronet, and 
I daughter of the earl of Berkeley. This lady r , under the 
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influence of the celebrated French Romanist, Rossnet — 
an intimate friend of Nelson — some time after their 
marriage became a Roman Catholic, to his great grief. < 
Nelson’s mind had been much occupied with the con- 
sideration of both the practical and controversial points 
in divinity, and his chief friends were eminent divines 
in the English Church, particularly Hull, lliekes, Lloyd, 
and Ti Hutson — the last was one of his most valued as- 
sociates. Nelson not only employed his own powers of 
persuasion, both verbal and literary, but called in the 
aid of his friend, archbishop Tillotson ; both were, how- 
ever, unsuccessful, the lady continuing in the Romish 
communion till her death. His first work, 7 ransub- 
stantintion contrary to Scripture , or the Protestant's 
Answer to the Seeker's Request (1088), appears to be the 
substance of his considerations on this subject. He 
was strongly attached to king James H. lie was the 
zealous promoter of all works of charity, having the 
ability as well as the disposition to give what true be- 
nevolence prompted. In helping to build churches, 
found schools, disseminate useful books, and enforce the 
laws against crime, he worked most effectually. At 
the Revolution he scrupled to take the oaths to king 
"William, and remained a nonjuror till the year 1 701), 
when on the death of Dr. Lloyd, the last survivor of 
the deprived nonjuring bishops, except Dr. Keen, lie 
by Dr. Keen’s advice returned to the Church of Eng- 
land as then established. lie died Jan. Id, 1715, at 
Kensington, and was buried in the cemetery of St. 
(leorge the Martyr by the Foundling Hospital. Robert 
Nelson wrote .1 Companion for the Festirals and Fasts 
of the Church of England , etc. (lGth ed. Loud. 1736, 
Xvo). It is still one of the best works of the kind; 
several abridgments of it have appeared. IJickerMeth 
praises it, but deplores the “great want of evangelical 
principles and unction'’ ( Christian Student, p. 429), 
probably because Nelson espouses Hull’s views on justi- 
fication: — The Practice of true Devotion in Relation to 
the End as trell its the Means of Religion, etc. (7th ed. 
Loud. 1726, 1‘2 mo ) : — The great Duty of frequenting the 
Christian Sacrifice, and the Nature of the Preparation 
required (5th ed. Loud. 1714, 12mo ): — An Address to 
Persons of Quality and Estate (Loud. 1715, Xvo) : — The 
whole Duty of a Christian, by way of Question and An- 
swer (9th ed. Loud. 1727, 12mo) -.—Instructions for them 
that come to be Confirmed (Loud. 1823, l2mo). He pub- 
lished also a Life of Dishop Dull, together with the 
latter's works (Loud. 1714, 3 vols. Xvo; see Debary, 
J listary of the Ch. of England, 1GX5-1717, p. 346 sip), 
and the works of Kettlewell (Loud. 1719, 2 vols. fob). See 
Secretan, Life of Nelson ; Perry, Hist, of the Church of 
Scotland, iii, 69; Palin, Hist, of the Church of England, 
1688 1717, p. 37 stp; Engl. Cyclop, s. v. ; Darling, Cgclop. 
Jiibliog. ii, 2166. 

Nelson, Stephen Smith, an American Baptist 
minister, was born in Middleborougli, Mass., Oct. 5, 
1772, graduated at Brown University in 1794, and was 
licensed to preach in 1796. After supplying the Church 
at Hartford for two years, he was ordained pastor there 
in 1798, occasionally preaching in the neighborhood, 
particularly at Middletown. While in Hartford he took 
an active part in preparing “ the Baptist Petition,” an 
address to the Legislature on the subject of the griev- 
ances of “ Dissenters” from the *• Standing Order," which 
finally severed, in Connecticut at least, the union between 
Church and State in 1X18. He was also appointed to 
prepare and forward a congratulatory address to Mr. 
Jefferson on his election as president of the fruited 
States. In 1801 he resigned his charge in Hartford, and 
became principal of a large academy at Sing Sing (then 
Mount Pleasant), but in consequence of the war with 
Croat Britain he removed in 1815 to Attleborough, 
Mass., where his labors were very successful, and he 
afterwards had for a while charge successively of the 
churches in Plymouth, Mass., and Canton, Conn. In 
1825 lie removed to Amherst, Mass., where he continued 


preaching occasionally until his death, Dec. 8, 1853. 
Sec Sprague, A mails of the A mer. Pulpit, vi, 366. 

Nelson, Lady Theophila. See Nelson, Robert. 

Nelson, Thomas. See Nelson, Matthew. 

I emsean Games, one of the four great festivals 
of ancient Creece, deriving its name from NenCa, where 
it was celebrated, as Pindar tells us, in honor of Zeus. 
The games consisted of horse -racing, chariot -racing, 
running, wrestling, boxing, throwing the spear, shoot- 
ing with the bow, and other warlike exercises. The 
victors were crowned with a chaplet of olive, and after- 
wards of green parsley. The Nemaean games were 
regularly celebrated twice in the course of every Olym- 
piad. They appear to have been discontinued soon 
after the reign of the Roman emperor Hadrian. See 
Gardner, Faiths of the World, p. 524. See Games. 

Nemalah. See Ant. 

Neman See Leopard. 

Nemeius was a frequent surname of Zeus, and un- 
der it he was worshipped at Nemea, where games were 
celebrated in his honor. See Nem.ean Games. 

Nemesiaci was the name which was given to the 
officers of the goddess Nemesis, who presided over good 
fortune, and was the dispenser of faith. See Nemesis. 

Nemesis (Sipsotc, rengeitnce), a female Greek di- 
vinity, is most commonly described, according to Hesiod, 
as a daughter of Night, though some call her a daughter 
of Erebus (Ilygiu. Cab. pnef.) or of Occanus (Tzetz. .1 d. 
Lyc. 88 ; Pausan. i,33.3 ; vii,5, 1). Nemesis was a per- 
sonification of the moral reverence for law, of the natu- 
ral fear of committing a culpable action, and hence of 
conscience, and for this reason she was mentioned to- 
gether with Ai cioc, or Shame. In course of time, when 
an enlarged experience convinced men that a divine will 
found room for its activity amid the little occurrences 
of human life, she came to be considered as the personi- 
fication of the righteous auger of the gods, and as the 
power who constantly preserves or restores the moral 
equilibrium of earthly affairs — preventing mortals from 
reaching that excessive prosperity which would lead 
them to forget the reverence due to the immortal gods, 
or visiting them with wholesome calamities in the midst 
of their happiness. Hence originated the latest and 
loftiest conception of Nemesis as the being to whom 
was intrusted the execution of the decrees of a strict 
retributive providence — the awful and mysterious aven- 
ger of wrong, punishing and humbling evil-doers in par- 
ticular. Nemesis was thus regarded as allied to Ate 
and the Eumenidcs. She is represented as the regula- 
tor of human affairs, disbursing at pleasure happiness or 
unhappiness, the goods and ills of life. .She was also 
looked upon as an avenging deity, and as inflexibly 
severe to the proud and insolent (Pausanius. i, 33, 2). 
There was a celebrated temple sacred to her at Rliam- 
nus, in Attica, about sixty stadia distant from Mara- 
thon; hence Nemesis was sometimes called also Rham- 
nusiii or Rhamnusis. In this temple there was a statue 
of the goddess, made from a block of Parian marble, 
which the Persians had brought thitlu r to erect a trophy 
of their expected victory at Marathon. Pausanias says 
that this statue was the work of Phidias (Pan sail, i, 33, 
2, 3), hut Pliny ascribes it to Agoraeritus. and adds that 
it was preferred by M. Vnrro to all other statues which 
existed (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 4, 3). A fragment, sup- 
posed by some to he the head of this statue, was found 
in the temple of Ehamnus, and was presented to the 
British Museum in 1820 (Elgin and Phigaleiun Mar- 
bles, i, 120; ii, 123). She was represented in the older 
times as a young virgin, resembling Venus; in later 
times as clothed with the tunic and peplus, sometimes 
with swords in her hands and a wheel at her foot, a 
griflin also having his right paw upon the wheel; some- 
times in a chariot drawn by griffins. Nemesis is a 
frequent figure oil coins and gems. The practice of rep- 
resenting the statues of Nemesis with wings was first 
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introduced after the time of Alexander the Great by the what has been well put together. Nemesius rejects, 


inhabitants of Smyrna, who worshipped several goddess- 
es under this name (Pausan. vii, 5, 1 ; ix, 35, 2). Ac- 
cording to a myth preserved by Pausanias, Nemesis was 
the mother of Helena by Zeus; and Leda, the reputed 
mother of Helena, was only her nurse (Pausan. i, 33, 
7) ; but this myth seems to have been invented in later 
times to represent the divine vengeance which was in- 
flicted on the Greeks and Trojans through the instru- 
mentality of Helena. There was also a statue of Nem- 
esis in the Capitol at Kome, though we learn that this 
goddess had no name in Latin (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxviii, 
5). See Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Biog. and Myth. 
s. v.; Yollmer, M ythologisches WOrterbuch, s. v. ; West- 
cot t, Hand-book of Archaeology, p. 194, 195. 

Nemesius, an ancient Christian philosopher of 
the Greek Church, noted as the author of a work enti- 
tled lit pi tpvatujQ di’SpwTrov, was, according to the title 
of the work, bishop of Emisa or Emesa, in Phoenicia, 
and he is also mentioned as such by Anastasius Nicenus 
(Qucest. in S. Script, ap. Biblioth. Pat rum , vi, 157 [ ed. Par- 
is, 1575]). The time in which he lived cannot be deter- 
mined with much exactness, as the only ancient writers 
by whom he is quoted or mentioned are probably Anas- 
tasius and Moses bar-Cepha ( De Parad. i, 20, p. 55 [ed. 
Antw. 1509]). He has sometimes been confounded with 
the heathen prefect of Cappadocia, Nemesius, praised 
bv Gregory Nazianzen, who corresponded with him. It 
would seem, however, from the fact that his work men- 
tions no author posterior to the 4th century, but often 
Apollinaris and Eunomius, that he lived some time in 
the 5th century; Kitter opines about the middle of 
that century, as the expressions he uses concerning the 
union of the Logos and the human nature (p. 60, ed. 
Antw.) resemble the views sanctioned by the Council 
of Chalcedon. But there is no express reference to Nes- 
torius and Eutvehius, nor to the standing term of the 
two natures. At the same time there are evident ref- 
erences to the christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia, so 
that we may place the work at about the close of the 
first decade of the 5th century. The work was formerly 
attributed to Gregory of Nyssa, an error arising prob- 
ably by a confounding of this treatise with that entitled 
mpi KaTaGKEvijt; vvSpdnron. This mistake occurred 
the more readily from the great similarity of the views 
of the two writers. Yet in Nemesius the philosophical 
argument appears only occasionally in close connection 
with the Christian dogma, which, however, he always 
considers as decisive. He defended the theory of the 
freedom of the will against the doctrine of fatalism, and 
also held fast to some of the ancient philosophical views 
concerning the nature of the soul, pre-existence, and, in 
a certain sense, metempsychosis, while the Church re- 
jected the doctrine of Origen. (Comp, here, however, 
bishop Fell, Annotationes, p.20 [ed. Oxon. 1671].) After 
Christian theology had experienced the influence of 
philosophy (and especially of the eclectic Platonism of 
the 2d century), and thus received a scientific charac- 
ter, philosophy became absorbed in it without ceasing 
to exist, and thus we find Origen, Athanasius, and Au- 
gustine renowned both as philosophers and as theolo- 
gians. But as dogmatics only attained the ‘form of a 
traditional system in the 4th century, under the influx 
of Greek theology, there arose, besides theology, a sort 
of neutral ground, given up to special philosophical 
questions. Plato and Aristotle came again into honor. 
Nemesius, at least as regards method, sought to imitate 
the latter, but had not his power. His investigations 
are chiefly of a psychological nature. For him, as for 
Plato, the soul is an immaterial substance, involved in 
incessant and self-produced motion. The soul existed 
before it entered the body. It is eternal, like all su- 
prasensible things. It is not true that new souls are 
constantly coming into existence, whether by generation 
or by direct creation. The opinion is also false that the 
world is destined to be destroyed when the number of 
souls shall have been completed; God will not destroy 


nevertheless, the doctrine of a world-soul, and of the 
migration of the human soul through the bodies of an- 
imals. In considering the separate faculties of the soul, 
and also in his doctrine of the freedom of the will, Ne- 
mesius largely follow's Aristotle. Every species of an- 
imal, he says, possesses definite instincts, by which alone 
its actions are determined; but the actions of man are 
infinitely varied. Placed midway between the sensible 
and the suprasensible worlds, man’s business is to decide 
by means of his reason in which direction he will turn 
— this is his freedom. The work was extensively used 
by J. Philoponus, John of Damascus, Elias Cretensis, 
etc. The first Greek edition was published by Nicasius 
Ellebodius (Antw. 1565, 8vo), with a Latin translation; 
the next by bishop Fell (Oxon. 1671, 8vo), and the last 
and best by C. F. Mattlneus (Halle, 1802, 8vo). It is 
also published in Migne’s Patrologie Grecqne. It was 
translated into English by George Wither (Loud. 1636, 
12mo), into German by Osterhammer (Salzburg, 1819, 
8vo), into French by J. B. Tliibault (Paris, 1844, 8vo), 
and into Italian by Dornin. Pizzimenti (8vo), See Kit- 
ter, Gesch. d. christl. Phil, ii, 461 sq. ; Fabricius, Bibl. 
Grceca, vii, 549 sq. ; Bayle, Diet. IJistor. et Crit. s. v. ; 
llrucker, llist. Crit. Philosoph.; Ueberweg, llist. of 
Philos, i, 347, 349; Alzog, Patrologie , § 57; Haller, 
Bibl. Anat.; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Biog. 
and Mythol. vol. ii, s. v.; Haag, llist. des Dogmes Chre- 
tiens, i, 245; ii, 70. 

Nemez, Frederic, a noted Waldensian prelate, 
flourished in the first half of the 15th century in Bohe- 
mia. He was consecrated priest in the convent of the 
Bohemian capital, Sept. 4, 1433, by bishop Nicholas 
Philibert, a legate of the Council of Basle. In 1434 
Nemez, together with another priest, also a Walden- 
sian, and consecrated at the same time with himself, 
was sent to Basle, where the council was at open vari- 
ance with the pope; and in full convention of the clergy 
they were consecrated bishops by prelates of the Church 
of Kome. It was done at the instance of the Calixtines 
[see Hussites], whom the council was anxious to pro- 
pitiate and please. Thus the Waldensians in Bohemia 
secured the episcopal succession. Nemez died near the 
middle of the 15th century. See Butler, Ch. llist. ii, 349. 

Nemine Contradicente, or Kern. Con., is a term 
used in ecclesiastical councils to indicate that there is 
no opposition to a given measure proposed. 

Nemine Dissentiente, or Nem. Diss., “No one 
dissenting.” This term also is very often found in jour- 
nals of conventions, and other documents containing 
business proceedings. 

Nemu'el [according to analogy Nem'uel] (Heb. 
Nemuel' , -3, spread of God, or perhaps for Jemuel; 

Sept. Na/nwijX ; Vulg. iV amuel), the name of two He- 
brews. 

1. The first named of the five sons of Simeon (l 
Chron. iv, 24), and progenitor of the Nemuelites (Numb, 
xxvi, 12). He is elsewhere (Gen. xlvi, 10) called 
Jemuel (q. v.). 

2. First-named son of Eliab, of the tribe of Eeuben, 
and brother of Dathan and Abiram (Numb, xxvi, 9). 
B.C. cir. 1619. 

Nemu'elites (Ileb. Nemu'eli', Gentile 

appellative from Nemuel ; Sept. N apovijXi ; 

Yulg. Namuelitm), a family in the tribe of Simeon, de- 
scended from his first-born (Numb, xxvi, 12). See 
Nemuel. 

Nennius, of Bangor, in Wales, a noted British mo- 
nastic, flourished in the first part of the 9th century 
(comp. Historia Britonum). Yossius (De llistorieis La- 
tinis) says that he lived in the early part of the 7th 
century, but he assigns no authority for this assertion. 
In the" history Nennius states himself to have been a 
Briton, and not a Saxon, and a disciple of the holy 
bishop Elbodus, or Eivodug. He wrote a history of 
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Britain, Ilistoria Hritonum, or, as it is sometimes styled, 
Euloyium Britannia , which, he says at the beginning, 
he compiled from all he could find — “from the Roman 
annals and the chronicles of the fathers, as well as from 
the writings of the Scots and the Angli, and from the 
traditions of our ancestors.” The history begins with 
a fabulous genealogy of Brutus, grandson of .Eneas, 
who reigned in Britain. The author afterwards relates 
the arrival of the l’icts in North Britain, and of the 
Scots in Ireland; and, after a brief and confused narra- 
tive of the Roman conquest and empire in Britain, he 
comes to the Saxon invasion and gradual subjugation 
of the country. The manuscript of Nennius was muti- 
lated and interpolated by a transcriber, who signs him- 
self “Samuel,” ami “a disciple of Beularius Presbyter,” 
and who acknowledges that he left out what he thought 
useless in Nennius’s work, and added what he gathered 
from other writers concerning the towns and wonders 
of Britain : see end of eh. lxiv of Ncnnii Banehoriensis 
Euloyium Britannia, edited hv C. Bertram, and pub- 
lished together with (Hildas and Richard, the Monk of 
Westminster (Copenhagen, 1757, 8vo). Such is the com- 
mon account of Nennius; but it is, to say the least, 
doubtful whether such a person ever existed, and wheth- 
er the history ascribed to him was not the fabrication 
of a much later age. Though the work existed earlier, 
the name of Nennius is not mentioned in connection 
with it earlier than the 13th century. It is in any 
case of little value, but even that little is of course 
greatly reduced if it be the production of an age much 
later than it professes to be. The question will he found 
fully discussed in Mr. Wright’s Bioyraphia Rritannica 
Literarin (Anglo-Saxon period), p. 137-142; the Intro- 
duction to Mr. Stevenson’s valuable variorum edition of 
the Ilistoria Hritonum; Schoell, Diss. de Eccles, lirito- 
num Scotorumque Jlistorice Eontibus, p, 29-37. A trans- 
lation of Nennius, by the Rev. W. Gunn, was published in 
London (1819, 8vo), and reprinted in the Six Old English 
Chronicles, published as a volume ill Bohn’s “Antiqua- 
rian Library” (1818). (J. N. P.) 

Neo-Arlans. See Arians; Socinians; Unita- 
rian's. 

Neo -Caesarea, Council of ( Concilium Xeoce- 
$arense\ was held at Neo-Ciesarea, in Pom ns, about the 
year 314. shortly after the Council of Anevra. It was i 
composed, for the most part, of the same bishops who 
assisted at the latter, and Vitalis of Antioch is believed 
to have presided. Eifteen canons of discipline were 
published. The most important acts are: 1, enjoining 
the degradation of priests who marry after ordination — 
a very important measure, and of interest to the inquir- 
ing student into the history of celibacy (see Lea, Hist, 
of Sacerdotal Celibacy, p. 48, 49); 2, depriving of com- 
munion, through life, women who, having married two 
brothers, refuse to dissolve the marriage; 6, permitting 
to baptize women with child whenever they will; 7, 
forbidding priests to be present at the second marriage 
of any person ; 8, forbidding to confer holy orders upon 
a layman whose wife has committed adultery: orders 
that if she has committed adultery after his ordination 
he shall put her away, and declares that if he shall con- 
tinue to live with her he cannot retain the ministry 
committed to him; 11, forbidding to admit any one, 
however well qualified, to the priesthood under thirty 
years of age, because the Lord Jesus Christ at that age 
began his ministry; 13, directing that, where both are 
present, the city priests shall celebrate the holy eueha- 
rist in preference to those from the country; 1 4, declar- 
ing that the Chorepiscopi are after the pattern of the 
Seventy, and permitting them to oiler; 15, ordering 
that there shall he seven deacons in every city, as is ap- 
proved by the hook of Acts. .See Labbe, Cone, i, 1480; 
Landon, Manual of Councils, p. 420, 421 ; Ncauder, Ch. 
Hist . ii, 147, 15<i, 318. 

Neoc5ri ( veMKopoi , temple- sweepers) is the title 
which the officers bore who were attached to the pagan 


temples in ancient Greece. Their office was originally 
to sweep the temple, and perforin other menial services 
connected with it. In course of time these duties were 
intrusted to slaves, and the Xeocori came to occupy a 
higher position, superintending the temples, guarding 
the treasures, and regulating the sacred rites. In some 
towns there was a regular college of Xeocori, and the 
office, having considerable honor attached to it, was 
sought by persons even of high rank. In the time of 
the emperors nations and cities eagerly sought the title 
of Xeocori, and counted it a special privilege to have 
the charge of a temple. Thus in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles we learn that the city of Ephesus was Xeocora to 
the great goddess Diana. See Gardner, Eaiths of the 
World, p. 525; Broughton, Biblioih . Historica Sacra , 
s. v. See Diana. 

Neology (from viog, new, and Xdyor, doctrine ), a 
term synonymous with KaivoCo^ia, Kaivorofiia, is ex- 
pressive of a tendency to novelty, not from a feeling of 
its superiority, but simply on account of its newness. 
The word is not classically used, yet vfo\oyi« would 
not be contrary to the analogy of language, and would 
he equivalent to the nominu mutare (as Cicero, De Fin . 
iii, 5, says of Zeno: “Non tarn rerum inventor fuit, 
quam novorum verborum”). Neology, then, is an un- 
necessary innovation in language, thought, or usage, 
and dangerous in so far as it disturbs continuity and is 
the result of fancy. In theology the term is used espe- 
cially to designate the rationalistic theories opposed to 
revealed religion which have obtained such success 
among certain German and English theologians. These 
resort to the novel expedient of reducing the standard of 
the doctrine and facts of Scripture to the level of unas- 
sisted human reason. See Rationalism. (J. II. W.) 

Neo-Manicliaeans was the name of a Christian 
sect which, like the Priscilliauists and Paulicians, de- 
nied the resurrection of the flesh ; and, like the Quak- 
ers and Sweden borgians of our own day, thought that 
after death the soul became the inhabitant of a spirit- 
ual body. In other respects the Neo-Manichseans held 
the views of the Maniclneans (q. v.). 

Neomenia or Noumenia (Gr. new moon), a fes- 
tival of the ancient Greeks at the beginning of every 
lunar month, which was (as the name imports) observed 
upon the day of new moon in honor of all the gods, but 
especially of Apollo, who was called N«o pyrioc, because 
the sun is the first author of all light, and whatever dis- 
tinction of times and seasons may be taken from other 
planets, yet they are all owing to him as the original 
and fountain of those borrowed rays by which they 
shine. This festival was observed with games and pub- 
lic entertainments made by the richer class, to whose 
tables the poor flocked in great numbers. The Athe- 
nians at these times offered solemn prayers and sacri- 
fices for the prosperity of their country during the en- 
suing month in Erectheus’s temple, in the Acropolis, 
which was kept by a dragon, to which they gave a cake 
made of honey. The Jews had their Neomenia, or feast 
of the new moon, on which peculiar sacrifices were ap- 
pointed. They made on this day a sort of family en- 
tertainment and rejoicing. Thus David tells Jonathan, 
“ Behold, to-morrow is the new moon, and I should not 
fail to sit with the king at meat,” etc; and Saul, we 
find, took it amiss that he did not attend. The most 
celebrated Neomenia of all others was that at the be- 
ginning of the civil year, or first day of the month T’isri. 
No servile labor was performed on that day; and they 
offered particular burnt sacrifices, and sounded the trum- 
pets of the Temple. The modern Jews keep the Neo- 
menia only as a feast of devotion, which any one may 
observe or not, as he pleases. In the prayers of the syn- 
agogue they read from Psa. cxiii to exviii. They bring 
I forth the roll of the law, and read therein to four per- 
i sons. They call to remembrance the sacrifice that used 
! to be offered on this day in the Temple, bee New 
Moon. 
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Neonomians (from the Greek vsoc, new, and va- 
por, law) is tlie appellation of those Christians who re- 
gard Christianity as a new law, mitigated in its requi- 
sitions for the sake of Christ.. Neonomianism has many 
modifications, and has been held by Arminians as well 
as Calvinists — persons very greatly differing from each 
other in the consequences to which they carry it, and 
in the principles from which they deduce it. One opin- 
ion is that the new covenant of grace which, through 
the medium of Christ’s death, the Father made with 
men consists, according to this system, not in our be- 
ing justified by faith, as it apprehends the righteous- 
ness of Christ, but in this, that God, abrogating the 
exaction of perfect legal obedience, reputes or accepts 
of faith itself, and the imperfect obedience of faith in- 
stead of the perfect obedience of the law, and gracious- 
ly accounts them worthy of the reward of eternal life. 
Towards the close of the 17th century a controversy 
was agitated among the English Dissenters, in which 
the one side (who were partial to the writings of Dr. 
Crisp) were charged with antinomianism, and the other 
(who favored those of Mr. Baxter) were accused of neo- 
nomianism. Dr. Daniel Williams was a principal writer 
on what was called the neonomian side. He teaches as 
follows : 

“1. God has eternally elected a certain definite number 
of men whom he will infallibly save by Christ in the way 
prescribed by the Gospel. 2. These very elect are not per- 
sonally justified until they receive Christ aud yield them- 
selves up to him, but they remain condemned while un- 
converted to Christ. 3. Bv the ministry of the Gospel 
there is a serious offer of pardon and glory, upon the 
terms of the Gospel, to all that hear it : and God thereby 
requires them to comply with the said terms. 4. Minis- 
ters ought to use these and other Gospel benefits as mo- 
tives, assuring men that if they believe they shall be jus- 
tified; if they turn to God, they shall live ; if they repent, 
their sins shall be blotted out; and* while they nce/lect 
these duties they cannot have a personal interest in these 
respective benefits. 5. It is by the power of the Spirit of 
Christ freely exerted, and not by the power of free will, 
that the Gospel becomes effectual for the conversion of 
any soul to the obedience of faith. C. When a man be- 
lieves, yet is not that very faith, and much less any other 
work, t he matter of that righteousness for which a sinner 
is justified, i. e. entitled to pardon, acceptance, and eternal 
glory, as righteous before God ; and it is the imputed 
righteousness of Christ alone for which the Gospel gives 
the believer a right to these and all saving blessings, who 
in this respect is justified by Christ’s righteousness alone. 
By both this and the fifth head it appears that all boast- 
ing is excluded, and we are 6aved by free grace. 7. Faith 
alone receives the Lord Jesus aud his righteousness, and 
the subject of this faith is a convinced, penitent soul ; 
hence we are justified by faith alone, aud the impenitent 
are not forgiven. 8. God has freely promised that all 
whom he predestinated to salvation shall not only sav- 
ingly believe, but that he by his power shall preserve 
them from a total or a final apostas ?/. 9. Yet the believer, 
while he lives in this world, is to pass the time of his so- 
journing here with fear, because his warfare is not ac- 
complished, and it is true that if he draw back God will 
have no pleasure in him. These, with the like cautions, 
God blesseth as means to the saints’ perseverance, and 
these by ministers should be so urged. 10. The law of 
innocence, or moral law, is still so in force that every 
precept thereof constitutes duty, even to the believer; 
every breach thereof is a sin deserving of death : this law 
binds death by its curse on every unbeliever, and the 
righteousness for or by which we are justified before God 
is' a righteousness (at least) adequate to that law, which 
is Christ’s alone righteousness; and this so imputed to 
the believer that God deals judiciously with him accord- 
ing thereto. 11. Yet such is the grace of the Gospel that 
it promiseth in and by Christ a freedom from the curse, 
forgiveuess of sin, and eternal life to every sincere be- 
liever; which promise God will certainly perform, not- 
withstanding the threatening of the law.” 

Dr. Williams maintains the conditionality of the cove- 
nant of grace; but admits with Dr. Owen, who also 
uses the term condition , that “Christ undertook that 
those who were to be taken into this covenant should 
receive grace enabling them to comply with the terms 
of it, fulfil its conditions, and yield the obedience which 
God required therein.” On this subject Dr. Williams 
further says : “ The question is not whether the first 
(viz., regenerating) grace, by which we are enabled to 
perform the condition, be absolutely given. This I af- 
firm, though that be dispensed ordinarily in a due use 


of means, and in a way discountenancing idleness, and 
fit encouragement given to the use of means.” The 
following objection, among others, was made by several 
ministers in 1G92 against Dr. Williams’s Gospel Truth 
Stated, etc. : “ To supply the room of the moral law, 
vacated by him, he turns the Gospel into a new law, in 
the keeping of which we shall be justified for the sake 
of Christ’s righteousness, making qualifications and acts 
of ours a disposing subordinate righteousness whereby 
we become capable of being justified by Christ’s right- 
eousness.’’ To this, among other things, he answer's : 

“The difference is not (1) whether the Gospel be a new 
law in the Socinian, popish, or Arminian seuse. This I 
deny. Nor (2) is faith or any other grace or act of ours 
any atonement for sin, satisfaction to justice, meriting 
qualification, or any part of that righteousness for which 
we are justified at God onr Creator’s bar. This I deny in 
places innumerable. Nor (3) whether the Gospel be a law 
more new than is implied in the first promise to fallen 
Adam, proposed to Cain, and obeyed by Abel to the differ- 
encing of him from his nubelieving brother. This I deuv. 
(4) Nor whether the Gospel be a law that allows sin 
when it accepts such graces as true, though short of per- 
fection, to he the conditions of our personal interest in 
the benefits purchased by Christ. This I deny. (5) Nor 
whether the Gospel be a law the promises whereof enti- 
tle the performers of its conditions to the benefits, as of 
debt. This I deuy. The difference is— 1. Is the Gospel a 
law in this sense, namely, God in Christ thereby com- 
mandeth sinners to repent of sin and receive Christ by a 
true operative faith, promising that thereupon they shall 
be united to him, justified by his righteousness, pardoned, 
aud adopted ; and that, persevering iu faitli and true ho- 
liness, they shall be finally saved ; also threatening that 
if any shall die impenitent, unbelieving, ungodly, reject- 
ers of his grace, they shall perish without relief, and en- 
dure sorer punishments than if these offers had not been 
made to them? 2. Hath the Gospel a sanction, that is, 
doth Christ therein enforce his commands of faith, re- 
pentance, and perseverance by the foresaid promises aud 
threateniugs, as motives to our obedience? Both these I 
affirm, and they deny: saying, the Gospel in the largest 
sense is an absolute promise without precepts and condi- 
tions, aud a Gospel threat is a bull. 3. Do the Gospel 
promises of benefits to certain graces, and its threats that 
those benefits shall be withheld and the contrary evils 
inflicted for the neglect of such graces, render these graces 
the condition of our personal title to those benefits? This 
they deuy, and I affirm,” etc. 

It does not appear to have been a question in this con- 
troversy whether God in his Word commands sinners 
to repent and believe in Christ, nor whether he prom- 
ises life to believers and threatens death to unbelievers; 
but whether it be the Gospel under the form of a new 
law that thus commands or threatens, or the moral law 
on its behalf, and whether its promises to believing ren- 
der such believing a condition of the things promised. 
In another controversy, however, which arose after- 
wards among the same people, in the Assembly of 1720, 
it became a question whether God did by his Word, 
call it law or Gospel, command unregenerate sinners 
to repent and believe in Christ, or do anything else 
which is spiritually good. Of those who took the af- 
firmative side of this question one party maintained it 
on the ground of the Gospel being a new law, consist- 
ing of commands, promises, and threateniugs, the terms 
or conditions of which were repentance, faith, and sin- 
cere obedience. But those who first engaged in the 
controversy, though they allowed the encouragement 
to repent and believe to arise merely from the grace of 
the Gospel, yet considered the formal obligation to do 
so as arising merely from the moral law', which, requir- 
ing supreme love to God, requires acquiescence in any 
revelation which he shall at any time make known. 
The Hopkinsians of America are believed in their teach- 
ings to espouse the same views. Not only do they fear- 
lessly set forth the extent, spirituality, and unflinching 
demands of the law; they think it necessary also to 
urge upon sinners the legal dispensation, if we may so 
speak, of the Gospel. See Watson, Diet, of Theology , 
s. v. ; Hagenbach, Hist, of Doctrines, ii, 431 ; Chauneev, 
Xeonomiumsm Unmasked; Buchanan, Doctrine of Jus- 
tification ; Hetherington, Ilist. of the Church of Scot- 
land, p. 341 (on the anti-Neonomian side). See Mod- 
erates. 
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Neophyte (from rior, new, and (f>vruv , a plant), 
i. o, newly planted, was a word used in the Eleusinian 
and other mysteries to designate a person recently ini- 
tiated. In the early Church it was the name given to 
converts to Christianity who had just received baptism. 
After that solemn ceremony they wore white garments 
for eight days, from Easter eve until the Sunday after 
Easter, which was hence called Dominica in albis, i. e. 
the Sunday in white. (These garments were usually 
made of white linen, but sometimes of more costly ma- 
terials.) They were also subject to a strict discipline or 
probation for a much longer period. At first they were 
considered unfit for the priestly office, on the grounds 
of 1 Tim. iii, li, where the word is rendered novice,” 
and explained by Gregory the Great to have been used 
in allusion to “ their being newly planted in the faith” 
(h'pp. 0, v; Ep. 51). Neophytes differed from catechu- 
mens (q. v.), inasmuch as the persons were supposed to 
have not only embraced the doctrines of the Church, but 
also to have received baptism. Paul, in the passage re- 
ferred to, directs Timothy not to promote a neophyte to 
the episcopate ; and this prohibition was generally main- 
tained. The duration of this exclusion was left for a 
time to the discretion of bishops, but several of the an- 
cient synods legislated regarding it. The third council 
of Arles (521) and the third of Orange (53S) fix a year 
as the least limit of probation. Ecclesiastical history 
offers, however, a few instances in which this rule was 
departed from, as in the appointment of Amhrosius as 
bishop; but these exceptions were not frequent. In 
the modern Human Catholic Church the same discipline 
is observed, and extends to persons converted not alone 
from heathenism, but from any sect of Christians sepa- 
rated from the communion of Home. The time, how- 
ever, is left to be determined by circumstances. The 
Homan Catholic missionaries still give the name of ne- 
ophytes to the Jews, Mussulmans, or pagans who arc 
converted to Christianity, and the Church grants them 
numerous privileges in order to induce others to follow 
their example (see Ferrari, Biblioth. cammit'a , s. v. Neo- 
phytus, No. 3). Gregory XIII established at Home a 
special college for young neophytes, where they are 
instructed to become afterwards missionaries in their 
native countries; it is called the College of the Propa- 
ganda, and is one of the most richly endowed and priv- 
ileged seminaries of the Homan Church. The name 
neophyte is also applied in Homan usage to newly- 
ordained priests, and sometimes, though more rarely, to 
the norices of a religions order. See Itergier, Diet, de 
Theologie, s. v. ; Martignv, Diet, des Antiqnites, p. 433- 
435; Siegel, Christliche Alterthiimer, iii, 17 sq. ; Kiddle, 
Christian Antiquities . p.313,522; Walcott, Sacred Ar- 
cheology, s. v. (J. 11. W.) 

Ne ophytus. A short but curious tract, published 
by Cotelerius in bis Ecclesim Grmcee Monunienta, ii, 457- j 
402, bears this title: Sto^vTov Trptoj3vTf.pov pova\ov j 

K(li iyK\ufTToi< TTlpl Tt'lV KOTO. \lbptlV KhlTpOV OKUlUJi', 

Xeophyti Presbyteri Monuchi et Inclusi, de Calamituti- 
bns Cypri. It gives a brief account of the usurpation 
of the island by Isaac Comucmis, its conquest, and the 
imprisonment of Isaac by Kiehard Cu?iir de Lion, king 
of England, and the sale of the island to the Latins (as 
the writer represents the transaction) by Kiehard. The 
writer was contemporary with these transactions, and 
therefore li ve»l about the close of the 12th century, lie 
was a resident and probably a native of Cyprus. There 
are several MSS. in the different European libraries 
bearing the name of Neophytus. Of these a MS. for- 
merly in the Colbertinc Library at Paris contained 
thirty Orationes, evidently by this Neophytus; a Catena 
in t'anticnm, and some others on theological subjects, 
are of more dubious authorship, but they may be by 
the same author; a Demonst ratio de Plant is, and one or 
two chemical treatises, are hv another Neophytus, sur- 
nnmed Prodromenus; and J h ft nit tones et Dirisiones 
Su minor iie fotins Aristotelis Philosophic, and Epitome 
in Porphyrii quinque voces et in A ristotelis Organon, are 


apparently by a third writer of the same name. See Co- 
telcrius, l, c., and notes in col. 678, 679 ; Du Cange, Glos- 
sarium Med. et Inf. Greecitatis ; Index A uctorum, p. 29; 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grceea, v, 73s ; viii, GCI, GG2: xi, 
339, etc.; Cave, Hist. Lift, ad aim. 1190, ii, 251 (ed. Ox- 
ford, 1740, 1742); Smith, Diet. Greek and Horn. Iiiog , 
and Mythol. s. v. 

Neo-Platonism, an eclectic philosophy nearly 
coeval in origin with Christianity, but developed in 
an anti-Christian and pantheistic direction. The term, 
taken in the wider sense, may be defined as that form 
or method of philosophizing which, recognising or 
claiming Plato as leader, incorporated with bis views 
other, especially Oriental, conceptions, and sought by 
means of such composite or eclectic philosophical re- 
sults to harmonize or, at the least, to reconcile the 
teachings of the various ancient schools of philosophy; 
in the narrow, and perhaps the more common accepta- 
tion, it is applied to the doctrinal system of the philo- 
sophical school founded at Alexandria, in Egypt, by 
Ammonius Saccas, in the first half of the 3d century 
after Christ, and continued by his pupils and successors 
not only in the city of its origin, but also in other 
places. Plotinus, one of the earliest and most eminent 
of its disciples and masters, taught at Home, ami the 
term Romano- Alexandrian is sometimes applied to it. 

Many of the early Christian writers advocated the 
employment of the philosophical methods to elucidate 
and establish the doctrines of the Gospel, and were, con- 
sequently, to a greater or less extent imbued with the 
spirit and favored the professed objects of the Nco-l'la- 
tonists, i. e. the conciliation of philosophy and religion; 
but the pagan school, especially during its later history, 
was characterized by an intense hostility to Christian- 
ity, as well as by theosophical views ami tlicnrgic prac- 
tices. The inllucncc of this form of philosophy did not 
disappear entirely with the suppression of its schools by 
Theodosius in the Gth century, hut traces of it may be 
seen even in the scholasticism of the Middle Ages (not- 
ably in the writings of Erigcna, who flourished in the 
9th century) ; and after the revival of literature, in what 
are styled the modern times, the impress of this type of 
Platonism appears with more or less distinctness in the 
philosophical systems of Pletlio, Eicinus, Paracelsus, 
and others of the 15th and 16th centuries, as well as, 
subsequently, in those of Gale and Cmlworth, and in 
the speculations of Schell ing and his school in regard 
to the identity of subject and object. In fact, the spirit 
of Neo-Platonism has impregnated subsequent religious 
as well as philosophical thought in such a way and to 
such an extent as to make a careful examination of its 
history and doctrines an object worthy of the serious 
attention of those minds who are anxious to distinguish 
the truth which saves from the error which misleads 
and destroys, 

I. History. — The rise and development of this philos- 
ophy may, for our present purpose, be sufficiently ex- 
hibited bv, first, an outline of the causes tending to pro- 
duce it, followed, secondly, by a brief sketch of the lives 
and opinions of only the most prominent characters who 
either, as precursors, prepared the way fur its introduc- 
tion and establishment, or, as founders and disciples of 
the school, expounded and defended its doctrines. To 
this we shall add a summary of its general principles 
(mainly abridged from Scbwcgler) and some observa- 
tions on its relations to Christianity ; and. lastly, such a 
list of works on the subject as will enable any one so 
desiring to inform himself more fully. 

1. Subjective Causes. — Aside from the very great in- 
fluence manifestly exerted by Oriental ideas in shaping 
the character and tendencies of the philosophy of the 
period in which Neo- Platonism had its birth, there 
were internal causes at work, growing out of the un- 
satisfactory results of the preceding pagan philosophies, 
and the want felt, especially by earnest and thoughtful 
spirits, of something different — something which gave 
better promise of satisfying the longings of the human 
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race for a solution of the problem of its origin ami des- 
tiny. Instead of giving clearer light and purer life to 
men groping after the knowledge of God and them- 
selves, the development of the old philosophies had 
ended in scepticism and moral debasement. This re- 
sult was disappointing and disheartening. Scepticism 
promised contentment of spirit, but, instead, produced 
only the opposite, viz. the necessity for an unceasing 
opposition to all positive assertions; and in place of the 
rest sought for, it gave only an unappeasable disquiet, 
which, in turn, begat a yearning for a condition abso- 
lutely satisfying and removed from all sceptical objec- 
tions. This longing for something absolutely certain 
found historical expression in Xeo-Platonism. 

Zeller (as given in Ueberweg, p. 222) says : “ The feel- 
ing of alienation from God and the yearning after a 
higher revelation are universal characteristics of the 
last centuries of the ancient world. This yearning was, 
in the lirst place, but an expression of the consciousness 
of the decline of the classical nations and of their cult- 
ure, the presentiment of the approach of a new a;ra ; and 
it called into life not only Christianity, but also, before 
it, pagan and Jewish Alexandrianism, and other related 
developments.” 

2. Objective Causes . — The conquests of Alexander the 
Great, extending from the Mediterranean to the Indus, 
brought the Occidental and Oriental peoples and civili- 
zations into nearer relations with each other, and there- 
by opened up new tields for philosophical research to 
the active and inquiring Hellenic race on one side, 
while, on the other side, the disciples of Zoroaster and 
the gymnosophists of India were, in like manner, made 
acquainted with the opinions and speculations of the 
Greek philosophers. The Hebrew, whose home lay be- 
tween these extremes, contributed also his share to the 
common stock, and enlarged thereby the common fund 
of relatively new ideas. The succession of the Homans to 
the empire of the civilized world still further increased 
this fund, and enlarged the sphere of philosophical ac- 
tivities. The results of this mutual action and re- 
action of the East and the West upon each other were 
made more permanent by Alexander’s policy of plant- 
ing colonies and founding cities among the nations 
brought under his sway. The city in Lower Egypt 
founded by and named after him, and, with masterly 
foresight, located on the pathway of the commercial 
intercourse of nations for that and succeeding ages, be- 
came naturally also the great central point of philo- 
sophical intercourse and reciprocal culture. At this 
focus of the intellectual activity as well as emporium 
of the trade and commerce of the times the natives of 
various lands met together, and discussed and compared 
philosophies and faiths. Here was the soil where once 
flourished the ancient wisdom and learning of Egypt, 
the origin of whose civilization was referred by a proud 
priesthood far back into the shadows of unhistorical 
a?ras. Here were found advocates of the Greek poly- 
theism, with its poetic conceptions of divinities peopling 
mountain and dale, forest and stream, land and sea, and 
with a cultus adjusted to the mercurial temperament of 
that race. Here also were Roman representatives of 
the statelier and graver character of a nation notable 
for its deep religious sentiment. Here, too, the Jewish 
scribe, proud of the antiquity of his people and of their 
divinely-given law, upheld the doctrine of the unity of 
God taught in his sacred books, and pointed to their 
purer teachings and snblimer truths. The Persian dis- 
coursed of his master Zoroaster, of the two principles, 
the good and the evil one, struggling for the mastery 
of the world, and of the magical knowledge possessed 
by the priests and philosophers of his land. The Brah- 
min, wandering from the far Ganges, brought with him 
his ascetic mysticism and pride of caste, the doctrine 
of a quiescent supreme divinity, in whose repose puri- 
fied souls found happiness, and of a trinity of active 
forces or emanations therefrom — the Creator, the pre- 
server, the destroyer. Here too, in the appointed time, 


appeared the heralds of a new and diviner philosophy, 
whose roots, planted in the soil of man’s primeval home, 
and kept alive by Jehovah’s care through all the muta- 
tions of history, were destined in the fulness of the 
times to grow up into that Apocalyptic tree of life whose 
“leaves wore for the healing of the nations.” In this, 
the cosmopolitan city of the world of that epoch, the 
philosophical conceptions of monism, of dualism, of 
monotheism, of polytheism, of magism, of mysticism, 
and of asceticism, found a common point of contact and 
a common field of combat. Out of their conflicts was 
evolved that type of eclectic philosophy which, under 
the name of Xeo-Platonism, supplanted in the pagan 
world the classical philosophies, and, in its later pe- 
riods, assuming an intensely hostile attitude to Chris- 
tianity, became the representative and type of all hea- 
then philosophy and religions, contesting with the new 
faith the dominion over the mind and conscience of 
man. With this end in view, it. became a syncretism 
in object as well as form, and sought to array under its 
banners all the influences and forces of paganism to en- 
able it to resist and turn back the aggressive movements 
of its despised but dreaded rival. But these supreme 
efforts of an effete philosophy and faith coidd not long 
withstand the onward sweep of the purer and soul-satis- 
fving philosophy of the Gospel, and soon triumphant 
Christianity was relieved from this burden of conflict 
with the opposing powers of this world by the ex- 
tinction of this last of the pagan schools. The triumph 
of Christianity was the triumph of the. idea of mono- 
theism, of the doctrine of the divine unity, over both 
dualism and polytheism and their allied conceptions 
and influences. Monotheism, as a world-religious idea, 
belonged to the Jews, to whom it was given by revela- 
tion; its triumph with Christianity was therefore the 
triumph “of the religious idea of the Jewish people, 
stripped of its national limitations, and softened and 
spiritualized” (LTeberweg). 

It may not be inappropriate even here to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this revealed conception of God 
was lodged with a people whose home was near the 
centre of the olden world— the pivot, so to speak, about 
which the movements of ancient social and religious 
life revolved. 

3. Biographical History. — (1.) The earliest in point 
of time, as well as one of the most important, of those 
philosophers whom we shall mention as among the pre- 
cursors of Xeo-Platonism was Philo (commonly sur- 
named Judams, to distinguish him from Greek writers 
of the same name), born about twenty or twenty-five 
years before Christ, at Alexandria, in Egypt, lie be- 
longed to an illustrious and, according to some authori- 
ties, to a priestly family of the Jewish race. Josephus 
(.! «/. xviii, 8) speaks of him as “a man eminent on all 
accounts, brother to Alexander the Alabarch, and one 
not unskilful in philosophy.” He was of the sect of the 
Pharisees, and, by reason of his learning and good re- 
pute, was placed by his co-religionists, when he was al- 
ready advanced in life, at the head of an embassy sent 
A.D. 39-40 to Rome, to repel before Caligula the accu- 
sations of the Greeks of Alexandria against the loyalty 
of the Jews of that city', and to plead in behalf of his 
race for the uninterrupted exercise of their religion, 
and against the desecration of their holy places by set- 
ting up statues of the emperor therein. His embassy 
was fruitless so far as its immediate object was con- 
cerned, for the prejudiced and enraged Caligula refused 
to see them; but that emperor’s death in the following 
year put a stop to the persecution he had ordered. 

Philo’s works are mainly commentaries, with sepa- 
rate titles, on the chief subjects of the Pentateuch. He 
employed the allegorizing method of interpreting the 
Scriptures which was in use by the cultivated Jews of 
his native city, and sought thereby to harmonize the 
philosophy of religion with that of Plato, Aristotle, and 
others. His theology, consequently, was a “ blending 
of Platonism and Judaism.” He taught that God should 
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be worshipped as a personal being, yet conceived of as 
the most general of existences: to ytvtictoTarov tnriv 
o Stag (Leyis Alley, vol. ii). lie is to or, the exist iny ; 
is above all human knowledge and virtue, and even 
“above the idea of the Good” (tcpeiTTiov re f/ aptn) Ktti 
kouttojv p tiriariiyi), Ktti teptirrutv if duro T(iya$ov Kai 
at) to to KaXov, l)e M until Opificio , i, 2); the absolute is 
reached not by demonstration (\oyo»va7roCe(^tf), but by 
clear insight (ivapytia). Divinity and matter are the 
two first principles, existing from eternity : the Divinity 
is “ being, real, infinite, immutable, incomprehensible 
to human understanding” (on) ; mat ter is “non-existing 
(pi) or), having received from the Divinity a form and 
life.” In creation, Deity, unwilling to come into contact 
with impure matter, employed as his instruments “in- 
corporeal potencies or ideas,” the highest of which, the 
creative one (a - oiifriKt)), is in Scripture named God 
(3fde) ; the second, the ruling one QiamXuci)), is called 
Lord (tcoptog ) : these potencies are conceived of as inde- 
pendent personal beings who have appeared to men. 
“ The highest of all the divine forces is the Logos,” in 
which the world of ideas finds its place. The Logos is 
the image of God, and the type after which the world 
is formed, and the manifestation of the Deity, making 
and ruling the world, and serving as the Mediator be- 
tween God and man. The conception of an incarnate 
Logos was, however, impossible to 1’hilo, who regarded 
matter as impure. This conception forms one of the 
fundamental doctrines which separate Christianity from 
the Alexandrian theosophy. Philo refers the doctrine 
of ideas to Moses (Mwyffiwf tort 70 Coypa too to, ovk 
ipuv\ and has given to it a character, arising from his 
own religious conceptions, which has so transformed the 
Platonic theory as to interfere “with the correct histor- 
ical comprehension of Platonism even down to our own 
times” (Cebcrweg). Sharpe (Hist, of JCyypt, ii, 111) 
thinks that t lie writings of Philo “explain how Plato- 
nism became united to Judaism, and again show us the 
point of agreement between the New Platonists and the 
Platonic Christians.” 

(2. ) Of the Greeks who may be classed among the 
forerunners in the movement tending to harmonize the 
doctrines of Plato with the speculations of Oriental phi- 
losophy we can notice only (i) Tlirasvllus of Mcndes 
(died A.l). 3(5), who arranged all the works of Plato ad- 
mitted by him to be genuine into nine tetralogies, and 
combined with Platonism certain mystical Neo-Pytha- 
gorean speculations founded on numbers and the Clial- 
chean astrology; and (ii) Plutarch of Clueronea (born 
about A.D. 10, and died about A.D. 120), the author 
of the well-known biographies, lie was a pupil of 
Ammonius of Alexandria (not Saccas), and taught at 
Athens during the reigns of Nero and Vespasian. Plu- 
tarch’s doctrines deviate less from pure Platonism than 
those taught by the Nco-Platonists proper of the school 
of Alexandria, yet lie is regarded by some as standing 
“ next to Philo both in age and character as a represen- 
tative of < trieutal tendencies in Greek philosophy.” So 
far as the Grecian systems are concerned, while holding 
mainly to Plato and controverting the views of the Sto- 
ics and Epicureans, he evinced little regard for the dia- 
lectics of Platonism, and was a strong believer in the 
Stoic doctrine of a Providence. In regard to Oriental 
doctrines, while profoundly reverent of the ancient cul- 
tus of his country, and opposed to the introduction of 
foreign superstitions and Jewish and Syrian rites, he, 
from the Greek point of view, sought to reconcile the 
philosophy of religion with the true interpretation of 
the worship of Isis and Osiris, lie distinguished (as 
did Philo) between an absolute God whose essence is 
unknown to us and a creating power or energy which 
formed the world. Isis corresponds to the latter, and 
connects the creation with Osiris, the supreme and in- 
visible one. The world is the offspring of two distinct 
principles, one inherently good, and the other inherent- 
ly evil (the dualism of Zoroaster), whose battle-ground 
is the sotd of man. llesides one supreme God, Plutarch 


recognised the divinities of the popular faiths as well as 
the existence of diemons, some good, some evil, as nec- 
essary mediators between the divine and human. 

(3.) L. Apuleius (born about A.D. 130), a teacher of 
the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies at Mcdaura, 
in Numidia, was a Latin representative of the then pre- 
vailing tendency to the assimilation of Oriental and 
Occidental philosophy. Holding that it was deroga- 
tory to the proper conception of God to have him bur- 
dened with the superintendence of things, he assigns to 
him, as the ministers who direct “mundane events,” 
hosts of diemons, whose abode is in the air, and who are 
the objects of the religious ceremonies both of the 
i Greeks and the barbarians, and also of the practice of 
magic, lie speaks of a trinity of divine faculties, im- 
mutable, eternal, viz. God himself, the divine Bcason, 
and the World-Soul. 

j (4.) Numenius of Apamea, in Syria, who flourished 
I in the latter half of the second century after Christ, 
showed in his writings (of which fragments only have 
I come down to us) even a stronger tendency towards 
Oriental ideas, and referred the origin of Greek philos- 
ophy to Jewish, Egyptian, Magian, and Brahminical 
sources. Suidas (s. v.) quotes him as styling Plato the 
Attic Moses (ri yap tan llXaTtov if M uttrifg Arm*i£wt';), 
So highly was lie esteemed by tbe Nco-Platonists of 
the following periods that some authors regard him as 
the real founder of the Alexandrian school, an honor 
denied him by the Alexandrians themselves because of 
his Syrian origin and non-residence in their midst, lie 
further developed the conception of a trinity in the 
divine Being, who was incorporeal, by distinguishing 
therein, 1st, a perfectly intelligent, immutable, eternal, 
supreme God; 2d, a world-maker, or demiurgos; and, 
3d, the world. These he terms father, son, and grand- 
son (7rd7T77o<;, iicyovog, diroyoyag ), and ascribes the doc- 
trine to both Plato and his master, Socrates. Nume- 
nius also held that the soul is immortal and immaterial, 
and that its descent into the body from its former in- 
corporeal state implies previous moral delinquency — a 
conception indicating an acquaintance with Jewish and 
Christian doctrines on the. fall of man. Cronins, de- 
scribed by Porphyry as a friend of Numenius, and who 
shared his opinions, was, according to Suidas (s. v. ’Qpi- 
ytytfg), the author of writings studied by the Christian 
Origeti. 

(5.) Some of the writings popularly attributed to tbe 
mythical llermes Trismegistus treat of religious and 
philosophical subjects in the style and from tbe stand- 
point of Neo- Platonism, and are classed among the pro- 
ductions of the Egyptian Platonists. Tbe reputed au- 
thor was the Egyptian Thot or Thent, identified with 
the Greek Hermes, who, as the fabled author of all tbe 
discoveries and productions of the human mind, the 
source of all knowledge and thought, the embodied Lo- 
gos, was dignified with the title ofTpir M iyurrog, thrice 
yreatest (may there not be in this name a reference to 
the Neo-Platonic trinity?). Some of these writings 
“ belonged to the school of Philo, and were known to 
Plutarch : others are of a much later date, and not un- 
affected by the influence of Christianity.” 'file Poi- 
nt tinder, one of the largest and most important of these 
works still extant, seems to have been composed in im- 
itation of the Pastor of Hernias. It gives views of nat- 
ure, the world, God, and the human soul quite in the 
spirit of Neo-IMatonism, hut with such occasional ad- 
mixture of Oriental, Jewish, and Christian ideas as to 
show the syncretism peculiar to the philosophy of the 
time. 

(6.) Ammonius, called Saecas from his vocation of 
corn-porter (lived from about A.D. 175 to 250), is usu- 
ally regarded as the founder of the Alexandrio-Koman 
school of Neo-Platonism, lie. was born of Christian 
parents, and by them trained in tbe principles of their 
faith, but probably apostatized when his mind became 
absorbed in the study of heathen philosophy. Though 
of humble origin, and destitute of the advantages of 
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early culture, his enthusiastic love of knowledge and 
his great natural abilities enabled him to overcome the 
disadvantages surrounding him. and to found a school 
of philosophy, and to attract to it pupils whose subse- 
quent fame as philosophers made the name of their 
master illustrious. Of these the most prominent were 
Plotinus, the two Origens, the philologist Longinus, and 
Herennius. Ammonius left no written record of his 
opinions, and we are indebted to his disciples, especially 
Plotinus, for what knowledge we possess of his doc- 
trines. His aim in general was to show the agreement, 
if not substantial identity, of the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

(7.) Plotinus was the first to develop and systematize 
in written form the Neo-Platonic doctrines. He was 
born at Lvcopolis, a city of Upper Egypt, A.D. 205, and 
was so delicate and sickly as to prevent his early train- 
ing; consequently lie lvas twenty-eight years of age be- 
fore he had so far completed his preparatory education 
as to be able to turn his attention to philosophy. After 
he had tried several teachers without satisfaction, a 
companion took him to hear Ammonius lecture, and so 
pleased was Plotinus that he exclaimed, “ This is the 
man of whom I w r as in search !'’ He attended upon the 
teaching of Ammonius for eleven years, when, desirous 
of visiting the Brahmins and the Magi to learn their 
philosophy, he joined the ill-fated expedition of the 
emperor Gordian against the Persians. Al ter the death 
of that emperor Plotinus with difficulty escaped to An- 
tioch, and thence repaired to Borne, where at the age 
of forty years he established himself as a teacher of 
philosophy, and remained in Italy until his death, A.D. 
270. According to the statement of Porphyry (U*Y</ 
Plotini, ch. ii), he had agreed with his fellow -disciples, 
Herennius and Origen, not to divulge the doctrines of 
their master, Ammonius; but Herennius having broken 
this promise, and being followed by Origen, Plotinus 
felt himself no longer bound to silence in this respect, 
and made public these doctrines, at first in oral lectures, 
which afterwards, by the solicitations of friends, he was 
induced to publish in written form for the use of a few 
select hearers. At various times he added to the num- 
ber of his written compositions, until, at his death, the 
whole, as edited and published by his pupil, Porphyry, 
amounted to fifty-four books. In this number, fifty- 
four, Porphyry was delighted to have the multiple of the 
perfect mystic numbers, six and nine; and the whole 
w r ere arranged in six enneads or groups of nine treatises 
each. The following summary of their contents is from 
Donaldson (in his continuation of Muller), viz.: “The 
Jirst comprised the moral positions; the second, the 
physical discussions; the third, the theory of the world : 
the fourth treated of the soul ; the fifth, of the intellect 
and ideas; the sixth, of entity, unity, and the good. 
Again, the first three enneads, the fourth and fifth, and 
the last, formed three separate bodies (crw;<ara).” Plo- 
tinus enjoyed in an extraordinary degree the esteem, 
or rather reverence, of his followers, upon whom his 
ascetic virtues, his mysticism and enthusiasm, made 
the impression of a divine inspiration and participation 
in divinity. These feelings were doubtless intensified 
by the display of energy and tireless activity of a spirit 
encased in so frail a body as his. For this body he 
felt a true ascetic’s contempt, as w r as shown by his an- 
swer to Amelius’s importunate request that he would sit 
for his likeness. Said he, “ Is it not sufficient to carry 
about the image which nature has placed around us, 
and must one leave behind a more lasting image of this 
image, as though it were something worth looking at?” 
(Donaldson). His asceticism and contempt for the body 
show the influence of Oriental ideas on his mind. 

A fundamental principle of the philosophy of Ploti- 
nus is the identity of the subject and the object, of the 
cogniscr and thing cognised. The office of philosophy 
should be to gain “ a knowledge of the One . . . the es- 
sence and first principle of all things,” not by a process 
of thought or reasoning, hut by an immediate intuition. 


This One is variously styled by him the Being, the One, 
the Good (ro ov, to tv, to ayaSov). The three ele- 
ments of being are Unity, or the One, described as orig- 
inal, pure light, pervading space; Intelligence , the vovc, 
emanating from the One, and contemplating it in order 
to comprehend it; the World-Soul, an emanation from 
the Nous. These constitute the Trinity of Plotinus. 
The One is exalted above the Nous, as that stands 
above the soid, which is immaterial and immortal. 
Plotinus teaches that the One “is elevated above the 
sphere of the Ideas,” which are emanations from the 
One, constituting in their unity the Nous, in which 
they are immanent and “substantially existent and es- 
sential parts.” The Soul, being the image (uciohov) 
and product of the Nous, “ turns in a double direction 
towards the Nous, its producer, and towards the ma- 
terial, which is its own product.” The souls of men, 
in consequence of their descent into bodies, have for- 
gotten their divine origin, have become estranged from 
the Good, or One. Hence the true duty of man is to 
seek to return to God by means of virtue, philosophy, 
and especially by the ecstasy, or immediate intuition of 
the Deity and union with him. Porphyry states that 
Plotinus attained to this unification with God four times 
in the six years he spent with him. This Plotinian 
view reminds us of the Hindi! philosophy. The most 
eminent of the disciples of Plotinus were Amelius and 
Porphyry. 

(8.) Amelins (whose true name was Gentilianus) flour- 
ished in the latter half of the 3d century after Christ, 
and, according to Snidas (s. v.), was a native of Apa- 
mca, in Syria, but according to Porphyry (whose opin- 
ion is the more probable one), of Ameria or Amelia, in 
Umbria. Led by the study of the works of Numenius, 
w hom he greatly admired, to embrace the principles of 
the Alexandrian Neo-Platonic school, he became a regu- 
lar attendant on the lectures of Plotinus at Borne, and 
was the means of converting Porphyry to the doctrines 
of Plotinus, and afterwards, in conjunction w'ith him, of 
inducing Plotinus to publish his writings. His princi- 
pal work aimed to sliow r the differences between Nu- 
menius and Plotinus, and that the latter could not just- 
ly be charged with plagiarism of the former’s doctrines. 
If he did not himself eventually become a Christian, he 
appears to have highly approved of St. John’s definition 
of the Logos, and is supposed to be the Platonist refer- 
red to by St. Augustine as having declared that the be- 
ginning of the Gospel by St. John ought to be written 
in letters of gold, and put in the most conspicuous place 
in every church. After the death of his master, Ploti- 
nus, he retired to Apamea, in Syria, and died there. 
According to Ueberweg, “he distinguished in the Nous 
three hypostases, which he styled three demiurges, or 
three kings: tov opto, tov t\ovTa, tov bpwvra. Of 
these, the second participated in the real being of the 
first, and the third in the being of the second, enjoying 
at the same time the vision of the first (Prod, in Plat. 
Tim. 03 d.). Amelius maintained the theory (opposed 
by Plotinus) of the unity of all souls in the World-Soul 
(jamblichus, Ap. Stub. Eel. p. 8HG, 888, 898).” 

(9.) Porphyry, the greatest disciple of Plotinus, and 
the famous opponent of Christianity, was born, according 
to some accounts, at Batana?a (the Bashan of Scripture), 
in S} T ria, according to others, at Tyre, A.D. 233, and 
died about A.D. 304, probably at Borne. His proper 
name was Malchus (same as the Shemitic word Melck, 
a king), which his friend Amelius changed to the cor- 
responding Greek form, Basilens, for which latter term 
his master, Longinus, substituted the adjective Porphy- 
rins (Jlofxpvpioc), “clad in purple.” He was first a 
pupil of Origen at Caesarea, then of Longinus at Athens, 
and finally, at tiie age of thirty, he joined the school of 
Plotinus at Borne. He wrote a book in opposition to 
the doctrines of his teacher, to which Amelius replied, 
and, having convinced Porphyry of his errors, secured 
a formal recantation of them. Porphyry henceforth 
was an ardent supporter of Plotinus’s views, and gained 
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so fully his confidence and esteem that he was selected 
by him to execute the delicate and responsible task of 
arranging and publishing his writings, lie also wrote 
a biography of Plotinus, which is the source of most of 
our knowledge of the life of that philosopher. His 
claims to consideration as a philosopher rest less on any 
originality of thought and research than on his ability 
and earnestness as an expounder and defender of Plo- 
ti nian doctrines, on a perspicacity o| style rare in that age, 
and also on the extent of his learning. 1 i is doctrine was 
in its character more practical and religions than that 
of Plotinus. The end of philosophizing, according to 
him. is the salvation of the soul, llis Syrian origin 
and Oriental training, as well as his temperament, made 
him more inclined than Plotinus to the tenets ol the 
Xco- Pythagoreans and to the advocacy of thaumaturgy, 
whether he sincerely believed in it or not. llis views 
on these matters, however, appear to have been modi- 
fied in bis later years. While probably he had little 
faith in the old l i reek polytheism, he bitterly opposed 
Christianity, and wrote a work in fifteen books against 
its doctrines, and especially against the divinity of 
Christ. This work, which excited vigorous opposition, 
and called forth numerous replies from Christian writers, 
was destroyed publicly by the order of the emperor 
Theodosius, A. 1). 43.). We are consequently indebted 
for our knowledge of its nature and merits to the no- 
tices and arguments of its opponents. Prom these we 
learn that in the Jirst book Porphyry set forth what he 
deemed to be contradictions in the Scriptures, which he 
claimed were therefore not infallible; in the third he 
treated of the interpretation of Scripture, repudiating 
Origen's allegorical fancies; in the fourth he opposed 
the narrative of Sanchoniathon to th a Mosaic history; 
and in the twelfth and thirteenth he maintained that the 
prophecies of D aniel were written after the events pre- 
dicted, thus seeking to nullify their force as proofs of 
the inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures. It is much to 
he regretted by the Christian world that this work, 
written by one of the most learned aaad earnest oppusers 
of Christianity in the age of the Council of Nice, Ins 
not been preserved. It would doubtless throw much 
light on the social and religious condition of the times, 
and give ns a clearer insight into the causes then at 
work to promote the triumph of Christianity over pa- 
ganism. Socrates ( ffi.it . Eccle s. iii, 23) asserts that 
Porphyry was an apostate from the Christian faith, and 
wrote this work in revenge for indignities from Chris- 
tians, but his statement is not generally accepted as 
correct. 

(10.) Jamblielius (died about A.D. 330), a native of 
Chalcis. in Gelc-Syria, was a pupil of Porphyry, and 
the head of the Syrian school of Xco- Platonism, in 
which a fantastical theurgy was favored, lie made 
use of philosophy merely to confirm polytheistic wor- 
ship, and strove to justify superstition on speculative 
grounds. llis system was elastic enough to include all 
the classical and Oriental divinities except the Chris- 
tian, together with those of Plotinus, and many others 
created by bis own fancy. Miracles wore attributed to 
him by some of his disciples, who even spoke of him as 
‘•the divine,” or “most divine.” However, he was in 
fact far inferior to his master, Porphyry, and cannot be 
commended either for originality of thought or grace 
of style. The exaggerated estimate of him by the em- 
peror Julian, viz. that. he. was inferior to Plato only in 
the age in which lie lived, can he accounted for only on 
the ground of that emperor's partiality for those who 
advocated the principles of paganism. The theodicy 
of Jamhlichus rests, as did that of Plotinus and Porphy- 
ry, upon the principle of the multiplicity of the hypos- 
tases in the unity of the divine nature (Simon), but he 
assumed an absolutely first One, above the One of Plo- 
tinus, and wholly without attributes an inellablc first 
essence. (>) tt dm / dpf)i)~o£ dpyii). Next to this stands 
the Plotiuian One. from this latter is produced the 
vUelliyible world , consisting of three elements; and from 


this in turn emanates the intellectual world, consisting 
also of three members, the Nous, Power, and the Demi- 
urge (subdivided into seven, a favorite Pythagorean 
number). This triadic arrangement extends also to 
the sphere of pyschologv. lie carried to “a great 
length the mysticism and extravagances of his age,” 
and determined and arranged, according to a fantastical 
numerical scheme, the number and order of the poly- 
theistic gods, angels, demons, and heroes recognised by 
him. The sensible world occupies the last place. lie 
maintained the doctrine of a union with Clod (cpaortKi) 
frojmr), not through the ecstasy, as did the earlier Xeo- 
Platonists, but by means of theurgic rites and cere- 
monies. Of his writings only a few are extant. The 
most important are [1] Iltoi II rcaybpov aiptotwc, On 
the Sect of Pythagoras ; and [2] I Itpi fu’ortjpitov, On the 
Mysteries, where, in the character of an Egyptian priest 
named Abammon, he replies to Porphyry’s letter to 
Anebo, and “endeavors to refute various doubts re- 
specting the truth and purity of the Egyptian religion 
and worship, and to prove the divine origin of the 
Egyptian and Chaldaean theology, as well as that men, 
through theurgic rites, may commune with the Deity” 
(Smith, s. v.). Jamblichns had many followers, some 
of whom, however, rejected the belief in magic and 
theurgy. One of his immediate disciples, Thcodorus 
of Asinc, drew up a still more complicated triadic sys- 
tem, and thus assisted in the transition to the doctrines 
of Prod us. 

(II.) The next important character whom we have 
space in this sketch to mention is the emperor Julian, 
commonly styled “ the Apostate,” because, having re- 
nounced the Christian faith, in which he had been 
trained, he became one of its most virulent and danger- 
ous foes, and an earnest and influential friend ami patron 
of Neo-Platonism and the old heathen cultns. Julian 
(born A.D. 331 ; died of a wound received in battle with 
the Persians, A.D. 303) was a nephew of Constantine 
the Great, and succeeded Constantins. A.D. 301. It ap- 
pears that he had secrctlyapostatized from Christianity 
some years before ascending the throne; and after that 
event he publicly avowed himself a convert to pagan- 
ism, and put forth his best, efforts to re-establish its doc- 
trines and worship throughout the empire over which 
he reigned. Aware, however, of the strong foothold 
which Christianity had obtained, and of the failure in 
the past of direct and open persecution to break its 
power over the minds of men or to stop its progress, he 
judged it prudent at first to adopt other methods, and 
to clothe his purpose in the garb of humanity and free- 
dom of conscience. lie accordingly proclaimed entire 
toleration for all parties, while he gave the whole in- 
fluence of his position and patronage to the adherents 
of his own faith, conferring his favors equally on the 
old supporte-s of paganism and whatever proselytes lie 
could attract to it. Without adopting fully either the 
unfavorable accounts of his conduct and motives given 
bv Christian writers, or the fulsome laudations of him 
bv heathen authors, it may justly be said that “his 
talents, his principles, and Ins deeds were alike extraor- 
dinary.” Boasting of a philosophy which affected to 
look with complacent contempt, upon Christians as ig- 
norant worshippers of “a dead Jew,” he was himself, in 
fact, so superstitions as to attach supreme importance 
to the mystic rites and juggleries of polytheistic wor- 
ship. Scorning all evidence of the miracles of Christ, 
lie lent a ready ear to the absnrdest theurgic follies. 
I low little of sincerity there was in liis pretensions to 
impartial fairness towards all the subjects and faiths of 
his empire was shown by bis treatment of the Chris- 
tians, not stopping in the end even short of open perse- 
cution. How little reliance for success over the doc- 
trines of the Galileans, as he contemptuously styled the 
Christians, he really placed upon the inherent superior- 
ity of his vaunted philosophy may be seen from the ad- 
missions of a modern writer, deemed to he a not. un- 
friendly critic of his character and aims. Gibbou says: 
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“A prince, who had studied human nature, and who 
possessed the treasures of the Homan empire, could 
adapt his arguments, his promises, and his rewards to 
every order of Christians, and the merit of a seasonable 
conversion was allowed to supply the defects of a candi- 
date, or even to expiate the guilt of a criminal. As 
the army is the most forcible engine of absolute power, 
Julian applied himself with peculiar diligence to cor- 
rupt the religion of his troops. . . . The holy name of 
Christ was erased from the Labarum; and the symbols 
of war, of majesty, and of pagan superstition were so 
dexterously blended that the faithful subject incurred 
the guilt of idolatry when he respectfully sainted the 
person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers passed 
successively in review; and each of them, before he re- 
ceived from the hand of Julian a liberal donation, pro- 
portioned to his rank and services, was required to cast 
a few grains of incense into the flame which burned 
upon the altar. . . . By the frequent repetition of these 
arts, and at the expense of sums which would have 
purchased the service of half the nations of Scythia, 
Julian gradually acquired for his troops the imaginary 
protection of the gods, and for himself the firm and ef- 
fectual support of the Homan legions” (Hist, of Decline, 
etc., ii, 430, 431 [Harper’s ed. N. Y. 1852]). 

Julian’s work against the Christians (Kora Xptnria- 
vu > i ) shared the fate of the similar one by Porphyry, 
and we are indebted to the reply of Cyril for such ex- 
tracts from it as are extant. The plans and purposes 
of Julian against the Christian faith jvere overruled by 
him who is Master alike of philosophers and kings, and 
later tradition reports of him that, gathering into his 
hand the blood flowing from his wound, he east it into 
the air, with the words, N tvimjicag l'a\i\aie, “Thon 
hast conquered, O Galihean.” 

Julian’s successor, Jovian, proclaimed emperor on 
the field, responded to the acclamations of the troops 
by declaring himself a Christian, and that he “could 
not hope for divine protection, or the success of their 
arms, were he to take the command of men trained up 
in the principles of the late emperor Julian.” The sol- 
diers replied, “You shall command Christians. The 
oldest of us were trained by Constantine, the next by 
Constantins, and the reign of Julian has been too short 
to bind any men among us to his persuasions.” Jovian 
soon issued an edict which “ placed the Christian relig- 
ion on a legal basis,” and put an end to the persecution 
of its followers. Thus imperial power, princely learn- 
ing, philosophy falsely so called, and lavish prodigality 
of treasure had been employed in vain to overthrow the 
temples of God erected in the hearts of men. 

(12.) “In practical life Neo-Platonic philosophy was 
unable to vie with Christianity; its mission Avas simply 
the presentation of the olden learning, science, and art.” 
When, therefore, the political direction given to it dur- 
ing the reign of Julian had failed to renovate “the an- 
cient cultus and the ancient faith,” its representatives 
applied themselves anew to scientific pursuits, especially 
to the study and exegesis of Plato and Aristotle. The 
“ philosophy became again a mere matter of the school,” 
Avhosc seat Avas transferred to Athens, Avliere Plutarch, 
the son of Nestorius (born about A.D. 350, and died 433), 
taught. This Plutarch Avas styled by the later Neo- 
Platonists “ the Great,” to distinguish him from the 
historian and Platonist avIio lived in the reign of Tra- 
jan. He appears to have been a Syncretist, and to have 
maintained, after Jamblichus, the efficacy of theurgic 
rites for uniting man with God. According to Proclus, 
he “distinguished betAveen the One, the Nous, the Soul, 
the forms ijpmanent in material things and matter.” 
Syrianus, his pupil and a teacher of Proclus, Avrote a 
commentary on the metaphysics of Aristotle, Avhose 
philosophv he considered as a stepping-stone to that of 
Plato. 

(13.) Proclus (A.D. 411-485), surnamed AidJoyoc, 
“ the Successor,” Avas by far the most celebrated of the 
later Neo-Platonists, “ the Scholastic among the Greek 


philosophers.” He was horn at Byzantium, spent his 
youth at Xanthus, studied at Alexandria, and subse- 
quently at Athens under Plutarch and his daughter, 
Asclepigenia, and Syrianus. During his travels he was 
initiated into the mysteries and arcana of theurgy, and 
Avas Avont to say that it had been revealed to him in a 
dream that he Avas the last link of the Hermaic chain 
(oeipa 'Epgaiia)), i. e. of the men consecrated by Hermes 
to preserve by perpetual tradition the esoteric doctrines 
of the mysteries. His biographer, Marinus, tells of his 
Avonderful precocity, his quick comprehension, and ex- 
traordinary memory ; of his ascetic A'irtues, his scrupu- 
lous obsen-ance of the mystic rites, his fastings, vigils, 
his profound knowledge of the Orphic and Cbakkean 
mysteries; and says that in seA x eral instances the gods 
appeared to him. In philosophy his aim Avas to com- 
bine, according to the principles of dialectics, the mass 
of transmitted philosophy, enlarged by additions of his 
OAvn, into a rigidly scientific form. His theology rests 
on the same general principles as that of Plotinus, Avith 
the same hypostases in the same order, but differing in 
the particular that each hypostasis is divided into a 
neAv trinity. There is but one real principle of things, 
unity, from Avhieh all things emanate by triads — all 
reality being subject to this triadic development. That 
Avhieh is produced is at once like and unlike its cause; 
so far as it is like it is immanent in the cause, and so 
far as it is unlike, it is separated from it. The devel- 
opment is a descending one, from the higher to the lower. 
All things tend to return to their source, unity. Out of 
this first essence issue a plurality of unities, all “exalted 
above being, life, reason, and our poAver of kuoAvledge, 
that operate in the world, and are the agents of Provi- 
dence, the gods.” After the unities follow “ the triad of 
the intelligible, intelligible-intellectual, and intellectual es- 
sences,” of which the second participates in the first, 
and the third in the second. The Intelligible or Being 
( oi’ffia ) includes three triads. The intelligible-intellect- 
ual sphere contains female divinities, and is subdivided 
into inferior triads. The intellectual essences “are ar- 
ranged according to the number seven,” by a seA enfold 
division of which Proclus makes up seven hebdomads 
of intellectual essences. Soids emanate from the intel- 
lectual, are by nature eternal, are divine^ of daemons and 
of men. The human soul possesses freedom of will, and 
is therefore responsible. Matter is neither good nor 
evil, but is the source of natural necessity. 

(14.) Among the adherents and teachers of Neo-Pla- 
tonism in the early part of the 5th century Avas the cel- 
ebrated female philosopher Hypatia, Avhose life, genius, 
learning, beauty, accomplishments, and untimely fate 
have been made, by a Avriter of distinction recently de- 
ceased, the gronndAvork of an interesting and vivid pict- 
ure of the social condition, the philosophical conflicts, 
and the religions animosities of that age (Hypatia, or 
Old Foes with a New Face, by Charles Kingsley, Lond. 
1872, cr. Sa'o). She Avas the daughter of Theon, and 
bv him AAas taught philosophy and mathematics. Her 
learning and eloquence Avere such as to entitle her to 
the honor of presiding over the Neo-Platonic school at 
Alexandria, AA r here she lectured to large audiences. HaA*- 
ing incurred the enmity of some ignorant bigots among 
the Christian populace of that city, she AAas one day 
seized in the street, dragged from her carriage into one 
of the churches, and most cruelly murdered by a mob 
of fanatics headed by one Peter, a reader of one of the 
churches. Her tragic death made her a martyr among 
the pagans, Avhile the spirit and conduct of her murder- 
ers merit the execration of Christians, Avhose principles 
Avere thereby grossly violated. 

(15.) Boethius, the author of the Consolation, a Avork 
Avhieh AA’as the most influential medium for the trans- 
mission of Greek philosophy to the West during the 
early part of the Middle Ages, AA'as one of the last Neo- 
Platonists of antiquity. Other less conspicuous names 
folloAV in the history of the school, Avhose doctrines con- 
tinued to be taught publicly until, in the year A.D. 529, 
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the emperor Justinian by an edict forbade the teaching 
of philosophy at Athens, and confiscated the property 
of .the Platonic school. In consequence of this edict, 
Pamascius, Simplicius, and other teachers of the hea- 
then philosophy, fled to the protection of Chosrocs, king 
of Persia; but, disappointed in their hopes of gaining 
new life and honors for their philosophy, they were 
glad to avail themselves of the terms of peace between 
the Persians and the Humans to return to t heir country 
again in A.P. 533. Thus ended as an organized system 
of doctrines this type of Hellenic philosophy, which a 
recent author regards <; as a progressive evolution out 
of the combined action of Platonism, Judaism, and mys- 
ticism before the Christian tera, completed by the addi- 
tional forces of Christianity and Aristotclianism in the 
1st and 2d centuries of the Christian a?ra, and thus the 
result of seven centuries of growth and conflict in hu- 
man thought” (American Cyclopedia). 

II. Resume of Rene nit Principles. — 1. Viewed from 
the stand-point of doctrine regarding the number of 
first principle#. Neo-Platonism was a monism, as it traced 
all things back ultimately to the Absolute One, but its 
conceptions of the Deity as manifested were not mono- 
theistic in the Jewish and Christian sense, but panthe- 
istic. It rejected the Uiblical idea of an objective reve- 
lation of man’s relations to God, and of the means by 
which man could attain to a saving knowledge of him, 
and claimed to unite man with the Deity by a subjec- 
tive intuition, called the ecstAsy, wherein the subject, 
man’s soul, and the object, the Absolute, or God, are so 
intimately united as to lose their separate identity. 
This unification with God is attainable by asceticism 
and profound contemplation, and, according to some 
later Neo-Platonists, by theurgic and magic rites. This 
conception of a mystic blending, so to speak, of the hu- 
man with the divine gave to Neo-Platonism its peculiar 
character, in contrast with the purely Grecian systems 
of philosophy. 

2. Closely connected with this theory of the ecstasy 
stands the doctrine of the three cosmical principles, the 
Neo-Platonic trinity. To the two hitherto admitted 
ones, viz. the reason and the soul, they added a third 
one, as the ultimate miner of all distinctions, the primal 
One. This One is inexpressible and inconceivable. All 
things are derived from it not by division, which would 
diminish it, but by a radiation or flowing forth, as rays 
of light from the sun. This conception of the first as 
producer, in relation to the second, gives a basis for 
their doctrine of emanations. 

3. The Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanations repre- 
sents the world as outflowing from God in such a man- 
ner that each remoter emanation is possessed of a lower 
degree of perfection than its principle. Fire gives forth 
heat, snow causes coldness, odorous substances exhale 
odors, and every organism, so soon as it has reached its 
full development, begets something like itself. So the 
perfect and eternal One, in the overflow of his perfec- 
tions, allows to proceed from himself (but without him- 
self being weakened or diminished thereby) that which 
is also ever-enduring and, next to himself, the best, viz. 
the Kcason or World -Intelligence, his own immediate 
reflection and image. The Kcason is, next to the pri- 
mal One, the most perfect, and contains in itself the 
world of ideas. 

As the Kcason emanates from the primal One, so the 
World-Soul flows forth from the Kcason as its image, 
and in turn gives rise to sensible matter, the last and 
lowest of the emanations. In this way is the World- 
Soul the plastic artist of the visible, universe, which 
closes the series of emanations’. The aim of the ema- 
nation theory is attained in a continuous process from 
God to the sensible world. Individual souls, like the 
World-Soul, partake of the life of the Kcason and of 
the Sensible, just as a sun-rav touches alike t he sun 
and the earth. From the world of reason, their orig- 
inal and proper home, they have descended, each in its 
allotted time, not voluntarily, but following an inherent 


necessity, into the corporeal world, yet without entirely 
forsaking the world of ideas. The soul’s true vocation, 
then, is to seek to regain its proper home, to free itself 
I from participation in the corporeal, in order that it may 
ascend again into the world of ideas, and attain the ul- 
timate aim of all its desires and efforts, immediate union 
with God through the ecstatic vision of the primal One, 
into whom it sinks unconscious and loses itself. 

III. Concluding Observations. — Neo-Platonism and 
Christianity, though opposing forces in the religious 
movements of their age, mutually influenced the doc- 
trinal developments of each other. This fact is appar- 
ent not only from ail examination of individual writers, 
but much more from a comparison of the parallel his- 
tory of each. The works of Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Augustine, and other Christian 
writers of the early ages of the Church, abound in evi- 
dences ®f the influence of the philosophic spirit. On 
the other hand, a glance at the historical development 
of Neo-I‘latonism reveals a corresponding action of 
Christian ideas on it. Their opposition to each other 
arose naturally from the. relative positions occupied by 
each. Neo-Platonism was a merely human religio-phil- 
osnphical eclecticism, seeking to found a universal re- 
ligion under the form of a philosophy which readily 
accepted the religious conceptions of all nations, and 
claimed to select the wheat from the chaff of all pre- 
vious systems. Christianity, as a system of revealed 
truth, was of necessity exclusive. It could accept no 
modification of its dogmas, could agree to no alliance 
with differing creeds. Neo-Platonism was the creed of 
philosophers lifted, in their conceit, above the vulgar 
crowd, and despising the illiterate. Christianity was 
open to all grades ami conditions of men. In her fold 
the learned and the unlearned were alike welcomed as 
redeemed by the blood of her divine Master. The one 
made a fruitless effort to revive the life and vigor of the 
heathen past; the other labored, and not in vain, for the 
future, wherein Christ ‘‘shall sec of the travail of his 
soul, and shall be satisfied.” The one seemed to bold 
itself aloof from contact with the suffering, and made 
no effort to elevate the lowly; the other sought alike 
the rich and the poor, relieved the suffering, comforted 
the sorrowing, and encouraged the weary by the hope 
of rest from their labors. From the fires of persecution 
the one came forth purified as gold tried in the furnace, 
the other vanished as the stubble. Neo-Platonism, 
though claiming to be eclectic, did nothing to unite 
men by means of its philosophy. Christianity, with its 
“ mighty and all-embracing message,” and its exhibi- 
tion of love and self-sacrifice, welded together the hearts 
of men better than the force of power or the cold ab- 
stractions of the intellect, proving that the. foolishness 
of the Gospel is wiser than the wisdom (philosophy) of 
men, and that the weak things of God are stronger than 
men. 

IV. Literature The original sources of information 

embrace the works of Philo- Judams, Plutarch, Apuleiiis, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamhlichus, Julian, Eunapius (Biot 
<pi\oon<l>MV mi ootpitTTuiv), Sallustius (Ilfpi Stuiv mi 
Kt’ofiov), Proclns, Suidas, the early Christian apologists 
and fathers, and the Church historians — Eusebius, Soc- 
rates, Sozomcn, Tlicodoret, and Evagrius. To these 
may lie added among modern or secondary sources, sev- 
eral of which have been freely used in the preparation 
of this article, and often without special acknowledg- 
ment: Hitter, Hist, of Ancient Philosophy (Morrison’s 
transl., Loud. 1M4(», 4 vols. 8vo), sec Index in vol. iv; 
Midler, Hist, of the Literature of . I orient (l recce (con- 
tinued by Donaldson, Loud. 1858, 3 vols. 8vo\ see Index 
in vol. iii ; I’eborweg, Hist, of Philosophy from '1'hnles 
to the Present Time (N. V. 1872, 2 vols. Kvo), see Index 
in vol. ii; Tcnncmnini, Manual of the Hist, of Philoso- 
phy (Bolin’s cd., Loud. 1852, 8vo), see Index; Lewes, 
Hist, of Philosophy , vol. ii ; Butler, Hist, of A neient Phi- 
losophy, vol. ii ; Hardwick, Christ and other Masters (3d 
ed. Loud. 1874, post 8vo), see Index; Sehwcgler, Resell. 
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der Philosophic im Umriss (3d ed. Stuttgard, 1857, 8vo ; 
also Prof. Seelve’s transl., N. Y. I860, 12mo), p. 97-101 ; 
Fichte, De philosophic novce Platonicc origine (Perl. 
1818).; Vogt, Neu-Phitonismus und Christenthum, pt. i; 
Neu-plutonische Lehre (nach Plotin) (1836); Kirchner, 
Die Philosophic des Plotin (Halle, 1832) ; Ullmann, Ein- 
Jluss des Christenthums avf Poiphyrius (in Stud.u. Krit. 
1854); Simon, llist.de VEcole d' A lexandrie (Paris, 1845, 
2 vols. 8vo) ; Kingsley, Alexandria and her Schools 
(1854); Barthelemy St. llilaire, De VEcole d'Alexandrie 
(Paris, 1845) ; Yacherot, llist. critique de VEcole d'Alex- 
andrie (Paris, 1846-50, 3 vols. 8vo); Ennemoscr, llist. 
of Magic (Bohn’s ed., Lond. 1854, 2 vols. cr. 8vo), i, 
443-457 ; Buffner, The Fathers of the Desert (N. Y. 1850, 
2 vols. 12mo), i, 180-188; Mosheim, Institutes of Eccles. 
llist. (Murdock’s transl., New Haven, 1832, 3 vols. 8vo), 
see Index to vol. i, s. v. Plato ; Neander, Lectures on the 
Hist, of Christian Dogmas (Lond. 1858, 2 vols. 16mo), 
see Index; id. Church llist. (Bohn’s ed., 10 vols. post 
8vo), see Index; id. Julian the Apostate and his Gener- 
ation (transl. by Cox, Lond. 12mo); Townsend, Eccles. 
and Civil llist. etc. (Lond. 1847, 2 vols. 8vo), i, 412- 
419; Milman, Hist, of Christianity from the Birth of 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Em- 
pire (Engl, and Amer. editions), see Index ; Sehaff, llist. 
of the Apostolic Church (N. Y. 1874, 8vo), p. 154, 155; 
and llist. of the Christian Church (N. Y. 1870, 2 vols. 
8vo), see Index. Consult also Smith, Did. of Gr. and 
Rom. Biog. and Mythol. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate ; 
the encyclopaedias under the appropriate names and ti- 
tles; and the articles in the following periodicals: the 
London Qua7lerly,3u\y, 1857, p. 308 sq. ; Revue des deux 
Mondes, May 15, 1866, p. 498 sq. ; Biblical Repository , 
1834. See also Alexandrian School. (J.W. M.) 

Neo-Platonists. See Neo-Platonism. 

Neo-Pythagoreans. See Pythagoreans. 

Neo-Sabellians. See Sabellians. 

Neo-Samosatians. See Samosatians. 

Neostadiensium Admonitio Christiana de 
Liuro Concordi.e, quern vocant. a quibusdam theologis 
nomine quorunidam ordinum A ugustanee confessionis 
edito (Neostad. in Palatinatu, 1581). Under this title 
the Reformed theologians assembled by Johann Casi- 
mir at Neustadt published a work against the Lutheran 
Formula of Concord. Most of these theologians were 
driven out of Heidelberg by elector Ludwig, who sided 
with the Lutheran party, but were well received by the 
zealous Calvinist John Casimir. He appointed a num- 
ber of them to the gymnasium at Neustadt, which re- 
mained a Reformed seminary as long as Heidelberg con- 
tinued Lutheran, i. e. from 1576 to 1583. This Admo- 
nitio, composed by Ursinus, and therefore also contained 
in the Ursini Opera (ii, 486 sq. [Heidelb. 1612]), is the 
most important of the Lutheran protests against the 
Formula of Concord, and closely connected with the 
Historia der Augsburger Confession (published at Nen- 
stadt in 1580). It consists of a lengthy introduction on 
the evils of party feeling, the unavoidableness of doc- 
trinal differences, etc., and of twelve chapters, treating, 
1, on the person of Christ and restoration of the true 
doctrine; 2, same concerning the Eucharist; 3, reply to 
the false accusations against our Church on account of 
certain dogmas; 4, on the authority of the Confession 
of Augsburg; 5, on the true meaning of that confession ; 
6, of the authority of Luther; 7, of the unjust judgment 
passed on our doetrine in the Book of Concord ; 8, of the 
false assertions contained in that work; 9, of the con- 
tradictions contained in it; 10, of the conduct of the 
theologians concerning the Formula of Concord, and of 
the duty of the Christian state in ecclesiastical contro- 
versies; 11, of the evils attending the carrying out of 
the Formula of Concord; 12, exposition of the true and 
correct manner of establishing unity in the Christian 
Church. It is a remarkable work. Thus on page 115 
we read : 


“The importance of the Confession of Augsburg is 
sometimes greatly exaggerated, as when it is held that 
any one who departs even from the letter of it is a heretic. 
Besides, we do not dissent from its real meaning. The 
canonical books alone are divine, and form the sole rule 
of doctrine. All other works on doctrine may indeed pos- 
sess ecclesiastical authority, but not divine, aud can only 
be received in so far as they agree with the Scriptures. 
Among them are oecumenical works which no one has a 
right of his private anthority to alter, while there are 
others peculiar to some churches which are less to be ob- 
served, as one can be a member of the Universal Church 
without endorsing them, and because other churches have 
the same right of drawing up particular confessions ac- 
cording to their requirements. They do not abolish the 
decisions, of the Universal Church ; nor do they decide 
on what is truth or what error, but only on what does or 
does not agree with the doctrines of their Church. They 
therefore cannot be looked upon as symbols, as is at- 
tempted to be done concerning the Confession of Augs- 
burg and the Formula of Concord, which would then be 
obligatory for all Christians. It is neither possible nor 
advisable to impose on all churches the same formnla ; it 
is therefore better to allow every Church liberty to draw 
up its own confession according to its requirements and 
to the necessities of controversy, provided they all bold 
fast to the fundamental truths of Christianity. This is 
the case with several confessions of the present time, 
which are all necessary, and the Confession of Augsbnrg 
has no privilege over any other, however good it may be 
in itself. Neither of it nor of any other can it be said 
that whosoever rejects it is a heretic. It was framed in 
the early days of the Reformation, when light was only 
beginning to struggle against papal obscuration, and 
many points were yet imperfectly defined. It were hoth 
wrong and absurd to forbid learned teachers, and even 
the framers of the confession themselves, from making 
the doctrines profit by their increased experience, or even 
establishing them iu a clearer and better manner. Be- 
sides, this confession is only the work of a few, aud 
framed under the pressnre of circumstances amid a dis- 
turbed Diet ; consequently under fear of danger, aud the 
necessity of dealing most geutly with papal abuses. It is 
therefore neither as full nor as explicit as many would 
desire, aud requires subsequent improvements.” 

This extract suffices to show that the Admonitio 
Xeost. is yet worthy of a careful perusal. The chapter 
on the authority of Luther is especially remarkable for 
its true evangelical character, but it is least read by 
those whom it may benefit most. The party of the 
Formnla of Concord attacked the Admonitio, and it was 
defended by the opponents of the formula, particularly 
by Ursinus himself {Opp. vol. ii). — Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klopcidie, x, 263 sq. See Krauth, The Conservative Ref- 
ormation and its Theology, p. 288 sq. (J. N. P.) 

Neot, St., a learned English monastic of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, noted as the preceptor as well as kinsman 
and friend of king Alfred, was born towards the middle of 
the first half of the 9th century. He is believed to have 
been first bred for a soldier’s life, but while yet a youth 
to have grown tired of the world, and retired to the ab- 
bey of Glastonbury, about 850, for a solitary and devoted 
life. He studied assiduously, and it is said that even 
there be became eminent for his literary attainments, and 
that the fame of his learning drew to Glastonbury a great 
number of scholars eager to profit by his instruction. 
The Anglo-Saxon Life of Niot seems to indicate tkat at 
this period of his life he made several visits to Rome. 
After a residence of some years at Glastonbury, Neot 
was seized with an eager desire to live in greater soli- 
tude, and he quitted liis abbey, accompanied by a single 
attendant named Barius, to seek a place suitable to his 
purpose. At length he settled among the woods of 
Cornwall, in a beautifully retired spot, near a village 
previously known by the name of Ham-Stoke,but after- 
wards called from him Neot-Stoke, and in more modern 
times distinguished by the simple appellation of St. 
Neot’s. He there built himself a hermitage, and re- 
mained in it with his single companion during seven 
years, at the end of which period he began again to 
coneeive the idea of returning to the world. His biog- 
raphers tell us that he went to Rome to consult with the 
pope, by whose advice he returned to his onee solitary 
dwelling, and founded there a small monastic house, 
into which he gathered some monks, and was himself 
constituted their first abbot. According to his biogra- 
phers, he at this time received frequent visits from his 
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kinsman king Alfred, who held him in the highest re- 
spect, and he urged his royal relative to turn his mind 
from the vanities of the world. It is pretended that it 
was by his advice that Alfred re-endowed the English 
school at Rome and sent offerings to the pope, and that 
his influence with the pope procured for Alfred many 
apostolic favors. Some writers of very suspicious au- 
thority have gone still further, and asserted that not 
only did St. Xeot originate the idea of the foundation 
of the University of Oxford, which they affirm was 
tirst laid by Alfred, but that he and Grimbald were the 
lirst two professors there. If we can put any faith in 
the stories told by the biographers, Xeot must have died 
in or a little before the year 877 ; but all our information 
relating to him is extremely uncertain. His festival was 
kept on the 31st of July. He was buried at St. Neot’s 
in Cornwall, where his bones remained in peace until 
974, when they were carried away by stealth to the 
newly-founded monastery of St.Xeot’s in Huntingdon- 
shire, and were there deposited in a handsome chapel. 
The old bibliographers (Bale, Pits, etc.) attribute to 
Xeot several writings, as Annals of the Earlier Part of 
Alfred's Reign : — * Sermons and Exhortations : — A Letter 
to Pope Martin on the Subject of the English at Rome: 
— and a book of Exhortations to King A If red. Wc may 
observe that there is less authority for making him the 
author of these writings than for making him professor 
at Oxford. St. Xeot is described as “humble to all, af- 
fable in conversation, wise in transacting business, ven- 
erable in aspect, severe in countenance, moderate even 
in his walk, upright, calm, temperate, and charitable.” 
Two towns in England bear his name. His attributes 
are the pilgrim’s staff and wallet. I Ie is commemorated 
by the Church of Pome October 28th. There are sev- 
eral lives extant of St. Xeot, but they are all tilled more 
or less with legendary matter. The one on which the 
others were probably based was composed towards the 
beginning of the Ilth century. The most ancient of 
the lives now- extant is a sketch in Anglo-Saxon, which 
has been printed in the I’cv. G. C. Gorham’s I listory 
ami Antiquities of Eynesbury and St. Xeot's (Loud. 1820- 
1824, 2 vols. 8vo). This is the most valuable of any re- 
mains regarding St. Xeot. See also Wright, Biogra- 
phia Britannica Literaria (Anglo-Saxon period), p. 
381-383 ; Clement, 11 mul-book of Legendary and Mytho- 
logical A rt , p. 233. (J. II. W.) 

Nepa(uil, an independent kingdom of India, com- 
prising a portion of the southern slope of the Himalayas, 
bounded on the X. by Thibet, on the S. and W. by British 
India, and on the E. by Sikkim, a protected state, is sit- 
uated iu long. 80° lo'-SS 3 15' E. It is 500 miles in 
length by about 100 miles in average breadth, covers an 
area of 50,000 square miles, and has a population esti- 
mated at 2.000,000. The kingdom is separated from 
the plains of India by the long, narrow strip of land, re- 
sembling an English down, but unhealthy, called the 
Terai, which extends along the whole southern border. 
Xorth of this, and running parallel with it, is the great 
forest of Xepaul, from eight to ten miles broad. Xorth 
of this strip is a tract of hilly country, and above that 
are two tracts of greater elevation, the tirst of which 
may he called mountainous, while the second might ap- 
propriately be called Alpine, if it did not comprise 
among its mountains peaks which, like Mount Everest 
and Dhawalagiri, attain almost twice the elevation of 
Mont Blanc. The principal rivers arc the Kurnalli, 
the Iiapti, the Gunduk with its great tributaries, and 
the Sun Kosi. The climate, most unhealthy in the 
Terai, is healthy and pleasant in the hilly and moun- 
tainous districts, suggesting that of Southern Europe. 
In the Valley of Xepaul the district surrounding the 
capital — the heat of Bengal, which is felt in the hoilows, 
may be exchanged for the cold of Russia by ascending 
the slopes of the hills which enclose it. The soil is ex- 
tremely rich and fruitful. Barley, millet, rice, maize, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, pine-apple, and vari- 
ous tropical fruits are cultivated. Hold has not been 


found, but iron and copper mines are worked. The 
capital of the country is Khatmandu. The inhabitants 
consist of a variety of races, but the dominant people are 
the Ghurkas, a tribe of Mongol origin, Hindus in relig- 
ion, who conquered the country about the close of the 
18th century. Their chief occupation is war. Many 
Hindus from Chiton settled in Xepaul at the time of 
the Mohammedan invasion, and some of them have pre- 
served their blood pure to the present time, while others 
have intermarried with Chinese and Tartars. The 
Hindus are found chiefly in the west ; the east is 
populated by aboriginal tribes, among which are the 
Xewars, Magars, Guruugs, Jarivas. Dhenwars, Buteas, 
Mhanjas, and Bhanras. The most important of these 
are the Xewars, who constitute the agriculturists and 
artisans of the country. They are ingenious and peace- 
able, though excessively dirty ; of middle size and great 
strength, with round flat faces, small eyes, broad noses, 
and open countenances. They are Buddhists, but have 
a priesthood of their own, and reject the Thibetan model 
of Buddhism as it prevails among the other aboriginals 
of Xepaul. They as well as others of the aborigines 
practice polyandry to some extent. Thirteen dialects 
are spoken in Xepaul, but only two of the dialects pos- 
sess any literature, and they are the dialects of the two 
most prominent tribes— the Xewars and Ghurkas. 

Of the history of Xepaul little is known until the in- 
vasion of the Ghurkas (1768); it seems never to have 
been subject to the Mogul or any other great Asiatic 
conquerors. A war in which it became involved with 
Thibet in 1790 led to hostilities with the emperor of 
China, who, regarding himself as the protector of the 
lamas, in 1792 sent an army of 70,000 men against the 
Xepaulese, and checked the extension of their territory 
to the northward. A treaty of commerce was concluded 
with the British in 1792, and from 1802 to 1804 Kat- 
mandu was the residence of a representative of the Brit- 
ish government. Repeated encroachments of the rajah 
upon the East India Company’s territories led the Brit- 
ish to declare war in 1814, and they consequently in- 
vaded the country on the western frontier, where their 
troops met repeated losses, and their commander, Gen. 
Gillespie, was slain. In the following year, however, 
the campaign under Sir David Oehtcrlony was attended 
with very different results. The victory of Malome, 
the capitulation of the famous Xepaulese commander 
Amir Singh, and finally the rapid advance of the victor 
towards Katmandu, obliged the Xepaulese monarch to 
make peace, and a treaty in March, 1810. Throughout 
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the mutiny of 1857 the Nepaulese cultivated the friend- 
ship of the British, and the prime minister, Jung Baha- 
dftr, defeated. the last remnant of the rebels in Decem- 
ber, 1859. The policy of the government towards for- 
eigners, however, is exceedingly exclusive. Much val- 
uable information concerning the country is contained 
in the work on Nepaul and Thibet, by B. H. Hodgson, 
formerly British minister at Katmandu (1874). See 
also Oliphant, A Journey to Katmandu (1852); Col. 
Kirkpatrick, Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul (Lond. 
1811); Edinburgh Review , July, 1840, art. i; Black- 
wood's Magazine , 1852, pt. ii, p. 86; 1860, pt. i, p. 509; 
and the article Gorkhas in the American Cyclope- 
dia. 

Nepenthe (from Gr. vr], not, and Tc'tvSoq, grief), is 
the name of a magic potion mentioned both by Greek 
and Roman poets, which was supposed to make persons 
forget their sorrows and misfortunes. It was the juice 
or infusion of a plant now unknown. Homer says it grew 
in Egypt, and that Helen learned its use from the Egyp- 
tians. According to Theodorus Siculus the Theban 
women also knew the secret of making it. 

Nephalia (Gr. vr]<pd\ioc, sober) were festivals and 
sacrifices of the ancient Greeks, but more especially of 
the Athenians, and received their name from the cir- 
cumstance that no wine was offered, but only milk, 
mead, and other mild liquors. The vine, the fig-tree, 
and the mulberry were prohibited from being used in 
the Nephalia because they were looked upon as symbols 
of drunkenness. See Broughton, Bibliotheca Ilistorica 
Sacra, ii, 162. 

Ne'pheg (Heb. id. 3£3, sprout ; Sept. N atytK, Exod. 
vi, 21; N a<fn)y, 2 Sam. v, 15; N a<j>ty, 1 Cliron. iii, 7 ; 
N atyay v. r. SatyaSr, 1 Chron. xiv, 6), the name of two 
Hebrews. 

1. The second-named son of Izhar, a Ivohathite of 
the tribe of Levi (Exod. vi, 21). B.C. cir. 1760. 

2. The ninth-named son of David, born at Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. v, 15; 1 Chron. iii, 7 ; xiv, 6). B.C. cir. 1020. 

Nephes Ogli (i. e. Son of the Holy Spirit) is a title 
given in the East to certain persons who are supposed 
to be born after an extraordinary manner, e. g. of a moth- 
er that is a virgin. We are told that there are Turkish 
young women who live in certain retired places where 
they never see a man. They go but seldom to the 
mosques, and when they come thither they stay there 
from nine till twelve at night, and accompany their 
prayers with so many distortions of the body and cries 
that their strength is quite exhausted, and they often 
fall to the ground in a swoon. If from that time they 
find themselves with child they pretend it is by the 
favor of the Holy Spirit ; and for this reason the chil- 
dren they bring forth are called Nephes Ogli. The Re- 
plies Ogli thus pretended to be miraculously born are 
looked upon as persons who have the gift of working 
miracles, and it is claimed that their hair or pieces of 
their garments cure all sorts of diseases. See Broughton, 
Bibliotheca Ilistorica Sacra, ii, 162; Hottinger, Hist. 
Orient, p. 295. 

Nepheth, a word occurring only in the phrase 
rs:n rvi;Vu5, three of the height, i. e. the triple height 
(Josh, xvii, 11). The name seems to refer to the three 
places just mentioned — Endor, Taanach, and Megiddo — 
which were elevated above the plain; comp. Tricollis ; 
Tremont (Gesenius, s. v.). But the Targum renders 
tres regiones, “three countries,” which is followed by 
the Auth. Version. The Latin (after the Sept, to 
Tpirov No0t3)has tertiapars urbis Nopheth, “the third 
part of the city Nopheth,” and is followed by Luther. 
Schwarz (Palest, p. 149), with less probability, gives 
“ the three Nepheth, meaning three places of the same 
name in the neighborhood of Dor,” and finds a village 
Naphatlia two miles and a half south-east of Dor 
(comp. Josh, xii, 23). See Keil, ad loc. 

Nephew is used in the old English sense of grand- 


son as a rendering of *123 ( neked , Job xviii, 19; Isa. xiv, 
22; progeny, especially a “son’s son,” as rendered in 
Gen. xxi, 23), and ttcyovor, a descendant (1 Tim. v, 4). 
See Kindred. 

Ne'phi (St<pdad v. r. Nf <j>$iig-, Vulg. Nephi), the 
name given by many (wapd roig* 7roXXoif) to the sub- 
stance otherwise called (2 Macc. i, 36) Naphtiiau (q. v.). 

Nephilim (Q’'b"'E3) occurs only in the plural 
form, and in the two passages (Gen. vi, 4 ; Numb, xiii, 
33) where it is rendered in the English version “giants.” 
This meaning is given by all the old versions (Sept, yi- 
yavrtg ; Aquila, i7rnri7rrovreg ; Symm. fiiaioi; Vulg. 
gigantes; Onk. Luther, tyrannen), and is de- 

manded by the latter passage. “The word is derived 
either from Pibs or 5tbs (= ‘ marvelous’), or, as is 
generally believed, from bE3, either in the sense to 
throw down, or to fall (= fallen angels [Jarchi] ; comp. 
Isa. xiv, 12; Luke x, 18), or meaning ijpiotc, irruuites 
(Gesen.), or collapsi (by euphemism, Bbttcher, Be In - 
feris, p. 92) ; but certainly not ‘ because men fell from 
terror of them’ (as R. Kimchi), That the word means 
giant is clear from Numb, xiii, 32, 33, and is confirmed 
by xb£3, the Chaldee name for ‘the aery giant’ Orion 
(Job ix, 9; xxxviii, 31; Isa. xiii, 10; Targ.), unless 
this name arise from the obliquity of the constellation 
(Gen. of Earth, p. 35). We now come to the remark- 
able conjectures about the origin of these Nephilim in 
Gen. vi, 1-4. (An immense amount has been written 
on this passage. See Kurz, Die Ehen der Sohne Gottes, 
etc. [Berlin, 1857] ; Ewald, Jalirb. 1854, p. 126; Govett's 
Isaiah Utfuff lied; Faber’s Many Mansions [ J. of Sac. 
Lit. Oct. 1858], etc.) We are told that ‘there were 
Nephilim in the earth,’ and that afterwards (Sept, 
/cot per’ sKtivo) the ‘sons of God’ mingling with the 
beautiful ‘daughters of men’ produced a race of violent 
and insolent Gibborim (E"H23). This latter word is 
also rendered by the Sept, yiyavrtg, but its meaning is 
more general. It is clear, however, that no statement is 
made that the Nephilim themselves sprang from this 
unhallowed union. Who, then, were they? Taking 
the usual derivation (bs3), and explaining it to mean 
‘fallen spirits,’ the Nephilim seem to be identical with 
the ‘sons of God;’ but the verse before us militates 
against this notion as much as against that which 
makes the Nephilim the same as the Gibborim, viz. 
the offspring of wicked marriages. This latter supposi- 
tion can only be accepted if we admit either (1) that 
there were two kinds of Nephilim — those who existed 
before the unequal intercourse, and those produced by 
it (Heidegger, Hist. Pair, xi), or (2) by following the 
Vulgate rendering, post qu am enim ingressi sunt, etc. 
But the common rendering seems to be correct, nor is 
there much probability in Aben-Ezra’s explanation that 
(‘after that’) means b32~!l IPIX (i.e. ‘after 
the deluge’), and is an allusion to the Anakims” (Smith). 
We may remark, however, that the Heb. word Nephilim 
may rather be taken in an active sense = those who fall 
upon others, i. e. the violent tyrants of those days (Aqui- 
la, ejrimirrovTtg ); and this agrees with the evident 
lawlessness of the times. See Antediluvians. 

Ne'phis (N nt>ig, v. r. 'Sgtpte, <&udg; Vulg. Liptis ), 
given (I Esdr. v, 21) as one of the heads of the families 
that returned from Babylon, in place ofNEBO (q. v.) in 
the Heb. list (Ezra ii, 28), perhaps by some confusion 
with the Magbish following. 

Ne'phish (I Chron. v, 19). See Naphish. 

Nephish'esim (Neh. vii, 52). See Nepiiusim. 

Neph'tali (Tob. i, 2, 4, 5). Sec Naphtali. 

Neph'thalim (Tob. vii, 3; Matt, iv, 13, 15; Rev. 
vii, 6). See Naphtali. 

Nephthys, the sister and wife of Typhon, the evil 
god of the ancient Egyptians. To Osiris she bore 
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Annbis, who is represented with the head of a dog. | 
Nephthvs belongs to the third order of deities, as elas- j 
sified by Sir J. G. Wilkinson in his Materia Micro- j 
glyphica. In Egyptian tlieogonv she personified the | 
unfruitful earth, and was therefore the symbol of steril- 
ity. Nephthvs also represented the ocean, and hence [ 
it is possible that the god of the classic nations, Nep- 
tune, was derived from the Egyptians. 

Nephto'ah [some Xeph 'toiih ] (lleb. Xephto'ach , 
PITS', opened; Sept. N a<j>$io v. r. Mafjw; Yulg. 
Xephfkou ), the name of a spring (jT, A. V. “ fountain,” 
“well"), and apparently a streamlet (-*'*?. A. Y.* 4 water,” 
“waters”) issuing from it (or perhaps a watering-place 
for cattle), on the border between Judah and Benjamin. 
Its position is described with considerable minuteness. 
From the valley of llinnom the northern boundary of 
Judah was drawn to the top of the hill on the west, that 
is, in the direction of the Convent of the Cross; and the 
bonier was drawn from the top of the hill unto the foun- 
tain of the water of Xephtoah, and thence to Kirjath- 
jearim (Josh, xv, 8, 9). A similar description of the 
southern boundary of Benjamin is given in Josh, xviii, 
14-1(5; and the name is not again mentioned in Script- 
ure. Its site appears to have been unknown to Jerome 
and Eusebius; they do not mention it in their Otio - 
masticon. From the above passages it might be in- 
ferred that the waters of Nephtoah lay somewhere in 
or near a direct line between Jerusalem and Kirjath- 
jearim. Xephtoah was formerly identilied with various 
springs, especially A in Karim, or Fountain of the Virgin 
of medieval times (Doubdan, Voyage, p. 187 ; see also 
the citations of Tobler, Topographie, p. 351 ; and Sandys, 
iii, 184), and even the so-called II 'ell of Joab in the 
Ivedron valley ( J/ islin, ii, 155); but these, especially 
the last, are unsuitable in their situation as respects 
Jerusalem and Kirjath-jearim, and have the additional 
drawback that the features of the country there are not 
such as to permit a boundary-line to be traced along it. 
Schwarz ( Palest . p. 208 sq.) finds a large spring near 
the castle of AI- Burak, the water of which was once 
carried by an aqueduct to Jerusalem, in which openings 
were made in order that passers-by might draw water; 
and that it was thence called Me Xephto'ach, 
ljT2', the opened water. But this is fanciful. Recent 
geographers have pretty generally agreed to identify 
Xephtoah with .4 in Li flu, a fountain near the village of 
that name, two and a half miles north-west of Jerusalem 
(Barclay, City of the Great King, p. 544; Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung, p. 202; comp. Topographie, p. 343 sq. ; 
Stewart, Tent and Khan, p. 349). The spring — of 
which a view is given by Dr. Barclay — is very abun- 
dant, and the water escapes in a considerable stream into 
the valley below. This, however, cannot be reconciled 
with the statement in 1 Sam. x, 2, that Rachel’s sepul- 
chre lay near the border of Benjamin, and it is nearly 
three miles south of the valley of llinnom. Conse- 
quently, from t lie top of the hill on the west of llinnom 
the border must have turned southward [see Tkirk], 
and we must look for the waters of Xephtoah on the 
south or south-west of Jerusalem. About a mile and a 
half from Jerusalem, on the road to Rachel’s tomb, and 
close to the. convent of Mar-Elyas, is an old well, which 
some have identilied with Xephtoah (.Y urratire of Mis- 
sion to Jews, June 13). It is, however, a mere well. A 
much more probable site is .4 in Yah, in Wady el-Werd, 
three miles south-west of the city. It is a small foun- 
tain, whose waters How into a large pool, and are drawn 
off to irrigate some gardens. Its water is esteemed at 
Jerusalem, whither it is conveyed in skins on the backs 
of donkeys (Porter, fhttul-book, p. 232 ; Robinson, Milt. lies. 
iii, 2G5). In front of the fountain are some ruins. There 
is another larger and much more beautiful fountain a 
mile farther down the. valley, called A in Haniyeh. said 
by tradition to be the fountain in which Philip baptized 
the eunuch (Barclay, p. 548). It is ornamented with a 


niched facade and Corinthian pilasters (Porter, in Kit- 
to’s Cyclop, s. v.). 

Nephu'sim (lleb. Xephusim', Z*T“2:. so the 
marg. ; but the text has Xephisim', E"w"£3, expan- 
sions; Sept. Sttpovaip v. r. ~Sa<pt«nbv, Yulg. Xaphu- 
sim ), the head of a family of “Temple servants” who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 50). 
B.C. cir. 535. The parallel text (Neh. vii, 52) has (less 
correctly, it would seem) NiirmsiircsiM (lleb. Xephis- 
hesim, C"p2J' 1 £2, marg.; but text has Xephushesim 
; Sept. Nti prnodr, v.r. Ne^wororti, Sttfnocatip, 
’SetfHoaaotip ; Yulg. A ’aplutsshu). See Xetiiim.m. 
Nepindi. Sec X egomijo. 

Nepomuk, John. Sec John ok Xicpomuk. 

Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, who flourished in the 
first half of the 3d century, was a believer in Chiliasm 
and in the literal inter] (rotation of Scripture, and conse- 
quently an opponent of Origen's system, lie wrote a 
work, "EXtyyot; dWtiyoptaruiv, now lost, which was 
at the time considered by his party in Egypt as an in- 
controvertible argument in favor of Christ's earthly 
kingdom. This, like all similar works, was undoubtedly 
based on the Apocalypse, but we possess no particulars 
as to the manner in which he represented the millen- 
nium. Gennadius says that he separated the resurrec- 
tion of the just from that of the unjust, which is to occur 
only at the end of the millennium, accompanied by all 
the circumstances described in Rev. xx, probably be- 
cause he everywhere understood it in a literal sense. 
Bishop Dionysius of Alexandria complained that many 
neglected the Scriptures for this work of Nepos. in 
which they believed they discovered great secrets. lie 
found himself even obliged, after the death of Nepos, to 
convene at Arsinoe an assembly of presbyters and teach- 
ers for the purpose of examining into the doctrines of 
the work. The meeting lasted three days, and ended 
in all renouncing the Chiliast doctrine. Still Dionysius, 
in view of the reputation of Nepos and of his work, 
thought it necessary to refute the doctrines therein con- 
tained, and lie wrote for that purpose his Hfpi hray- 
yeXtiov, which, from its being a general refutation of 
Chiliasm, was by Jerome considered as directed against 
I re mens, and by Theodoret as against Cerinthus. The 
fragments of this work contained in Eusebius arc the 
sources of our knowledge concerning Nepos and his 
party. It reproved the doctrine of Nepos in a very 
gentle manner, and in nowise justifies the representa- 
tion that Nepos was formally condemned, as has been 
asserted in later times ( I Abell . synod, in Mansi, Coll, 
cone, i, 1017). According to Fulgentius (in Pint. Arian. 
c. 2), who also considers Nepos a heretic, his party 
still counted adherents in the (5th century. Sec Euse- 
bius, Mist. Eccles. vii, 24 sq. ; Gennadius, l)e Dogm. Kc- 
cles. c. 55; Tillemont, Mem. iv, 2(51 sq. (ed. Yeuet.); 
Walsch, Ketzerhisior . vol. ii ; Scluipart, l>e ehi/iasuto 
Xepotis (Giessen, 1724); Walsch, Kinleitung in die lle- 
ligionstreitigheiten tier luth. Kirche. ii, 559; Neamler, 
Church J/ist. i, G52; Guericke, .4 ucient Church Mist. p. 
19G. (J. N. P.) 

Nepotism is a word invented in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage to express a peculiar characteristic of many high 
ecclesiastics in Roman Catholic countries, and more par- 
ticularly of popes, a propensity, namely, to aggrandize 
their family by exorbitant grants and favors conferred 
on members of it; literally on nephews (Latin tiepotrs). 
Many of the highest and wealthiest families of the Ro- 
man nobility owe their elevation entirely to this species 
of patronage. Nepotism was first practiced, and that 
to a very considerable degree, bv pope Nicholas III 
(q. v.), towards the close of the 13th century ; reproach- 
fully he was called the patriarch of papal nepotism. In 
the 15th century it found most prominent practice un- 
der Sixtus 1 Y (q, v.), and he may be said to have car- 
ried nepotism to its highest pitch, and to have given rise 
to much scandal in the Romish Church. Alexander YI 
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(q. v.) is only second to the preceding pope (see Butler, 
Eccles. Hist, ii, 129, 132; Fisher, Hist, of the Ref. p. 45). 
Alexander V had no relations on whom to lavish his 
friendship, but he found an opportunity to practice nep- 
otism towards the order to which be belonged prior to 
his elevation to the papacy. As early as the Kith cen- 
tury strong efforts were made to stay this evil practice. 
Pope Pius IV and his successors labored for this end. 
But nepotism was not successfully circumscribed until 
the 17th century by popes Innocent XI and XII, the 
latter of whom subjected, by a bull under date of July 
28, 1692, all cardinals to an oath against the practice of 
nepotism. See Leti, 11 Nepotismo di Roma (Amst. 1667 ; 
in Latin, entitled Nepot. Rom. [Stuttg. 1669]) ; Banke, 
Hist, of the Papacy ; Ffoulkes, Divisions of Christendom , 
i, 561 ; Milman, I list, of Latin Christianity , vi, 141, 530; 
vii, 272,302; viii, 171 ; Cartwright, On Papal Conclaves, 
p. 180-183; Wessenberg, Gesch. der Kirchenversamm- 
lungen (see Index in vol. iv). (J. H. W.) 

Neptunalia is the name of a festival anciently 
celebrated at Borne in honor of Neptune (q. v.) on the 
23d of July. Little information is accessible as to the 
manner in which this festival was kept, but it would 
appear that huts were wont to be erected with the 
branches and foliage of trees, where people probably 
feasted and amused themselves in various ways. 



Neptune, an ancient Koman god of the waters. It 
is doubtful whether he was originally a marine deity, 
for the old Italians were the very opposite of a maritime 
people, yet his name is commonly connected with nato, 
to swim ; hence at an earlier period he may have borne 
another designation, afterwards forgotten. When the 
Komans became a maritime power, and had grown ac- 
quainted with Grecian mythology, they, in accordance 
with their usual prac- 
tice, identified him with 
the Greek god whom he 
most resembled. This 
was Poseidon, also Po- 
teidan (connected with 
iroTOQ, a drink ; 7rov- 
rog, the sea ; and irora- 
pog, a river). Poseidon 
appears in his most 
primitive mythological 
form as the god of wa- 
ter in general, or the 
fluid element. He was 
the son of Cronos (Sat- 
urn) and Bhea, and a 
brother of Jupiter. On 
the partition of the uni- 
verse among the sons of 
Cronos, he obtained the. 
sea as his portion, in the 
depths of which he had 
„ . _ T . his palace near JEga?, in 

Figure of Neptnue. Here also * he 

kept his brazen -hoofed and golden -maned steeds, in 
a chariot drawn by which he rode over the waves, 
which grew calm at his approach, Avhile the monsters 
of the deep, recognising their lord, made sportive hom- 
age round his watery path. But he sometimes pre- 
sented himself at the assembly of the gods on Olympus, 
and in conjunction with Apollo built the walls of Troy. 
In the Trojan war he sided with the Greeks; neverthe- 
less he subsequently showed himself inimical to the 
great sea-wanderer Ulysses, who had blinded his son 
Polyphemus. He was also believed to have created 
the horse, and taught men its use. The st’mbol of his 
power was a trident, with which he raised and stilled 
storms, broke rocks, etc. According to Herodotus, the 
name and worship of Poseidon came to the Greeks from 
Libya. He was worshipped in all parts of Greece and 
Southern Italy, especially in the seaport towns. The 
Isthmian games were held in his honor. Black and 


white bulls, boars, and rams were offered in sacrifice to 
him. Neptune was commonly represented with a tri-" 
dent, and with horses or dolphins, often along with Am- 
phitrite, in a chariot drawn by dolphins, and surrounded 
by tritons and other sea-monsters. As befitted the fluct- 
uating element over Avhich he ruled, he is sometimes 
figured asleep or reposing, and sometimes in a stale of 
violent agitation. See Vollmer, Mythologisclies Wbrter- 
buch, s. v. ; Westcott, Hand-book of A rchceol. p. 166, 167. 

Nepveu, Francois, a French ascetic author, was 
born April 28, 1639, at St. Malo. Admitted in 1654-into 
the Society of Jesus, he Avas professor of the humani- 
ties, rhetoric, and philosophy, and afterwards occupied 
different positions; at the time of his death, which oc- 
curred in February, 1708, he was rector of the college 
of Bennes. All his works treat of practical religion or 
morality; they have frequently been reprinted even in 
our day, and translated into several languages. The 
principal are, De VA mour de J esns-Christ (Nantes, 1684, 
12mo; 5th ed. Paris, 1756, 12mo): — Exercices interienrs 
pour honorer les niyst'eres de Jesns-Ch rist (Paris, 1791, 2 
vols. 12mo; Lyons, 1836, 12nio) : — Retraite selon Vesprit 
et la methode de St. Ignace (Paris, 1687, 12mo): — 31a- 
niere de se preparer a la mort (Paris, 1693, 1697, 12mo) : 
— Pensees et reflexions Chretiennes pou,r tons les jours de 
I’annee (Paris, 1695, 4 vols. 12mo, and 1850, 8vo) ; transl. 
twice into Latin (Ingolstadt, 1727, and Heidelberg, 1774, 
4 vols. 8vo); into Flemish (1837, 1839, 4 vols. 4to) ; 
twice into German (1752 and 1829); and twice into 
Italian (1715 and 1842): — L' Esprit da Christianisme, 
oil la conformite du Chretien ai'ec J esns-Christ (Paris, 
1700, 12mo): — Conduite Chretienne (Paris, 1704, 12mo) : 
— Retraite spiritvelle (Paris, 1708, 12mo). Nepveu is 
also the author of the philosophical theses maintained 
in 1679 by Louis de la Totir d’Auvergne, prince de Tu- 
renne, and remarkable not only for their extent and so- 
lidity, but still more because they are ornamented with 
symbols, inscriptions, and vignettes, due to the good 
taste of J. Charles de la Hue. See Moreri, Grand Dic- 
tionn. Jlistor. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Nequiti is the name of a secret association among 
the natives of Congo, who celebrate their mysteries in 
dark and sequestered places, where none but the ini- 
tiated are allowed to enter. 

Ner (Heb. id. “i3, light; Sept. N jjp), a Benjamite, 
according to 1 Chron. viii, 33, father of Kish and Abner, 
and grandfather of king Saul. B.C. cir. 1140. Abner 
was, therefore, uncle to Saul, as is expressly stated in 1 
Sam. xiv, 50. But some confusion has arisen from the 
statement in 1 Chron. ix, 36, that Kish and Ner were 
both sons of Jehiel, whence it has been concluded that 
they -were brothers, and consequently that Abner and 
Saul were first cousins. The explanation of this, how- 
ever, is that there was an elder Kish, uncle of Saul’s fa- 
ther, or, rather, Ner’s grandfather. See Saul. “The 
name Ner, combined with that of his son Abner, may 
be compared wdth Nadab in ver. 36, and Abiuadab, ver. 
39; with Jesse, 1 Chron. ii, 13, and Abishai, ver. 16; 
and with Juda, Luke iii, 26, and Abiud, Matt, i, 13” 
(Smith). Gesenius, misled by 1 Sam. ix, 1, gives the 
following genealogy ( Thesaur . p. 9) : 

Abiel 

I 


Kish Ner 

Saul. Abner; 

but the following seems better to reconcile the passages 
on the subject : Abiel 

Ner 

1 

Abner. Kish 

Saul. 

See Abiel; Kish; Saul. 

Nerd. See Spikenard. 
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Nereids (vqptideg) was the name of the Greek sea- 
' nymphs. They were fifty in number, and were daugh- 
ters of Xereus, the old man of the sea. They were gen- 
erally represented as very beautiful maidens, and some- 
times as half woman and half fish. The Nereids were 
regarded as favorable to sailors. They were worshipped 
in several parts of Greece, but more especially in sea- 
port towns. 



Nereus (Gr. ’Stjotvg), a marine divinity in classic 
mythology, was represented as a wise and prophetic old 
man, and was believed to dwell at the bottom of the 
sea with his beautiful daughters the Xereids. lie was 
regarded as ruling principally over the Aegean Sea, ami 
was believed occasionally to appear to men in different 
shapes, predicting what should befall them in the fut- 
ure. The poets feigned that he could assume various 
forms like Proteus, and would only reveal the future 
when, having exhausted his powers of transformation, 
he was reduced to his original shape. Nereus yielded 
his place to Poseidon, and gave him his daughter Ain- 
phitrite. llis attribute was the trident, lie frequently 
appears in ancient works of art. 

Ne'reus (Njjotwc), a Christian at Kome to whom, 
with his sister, the apostle Paul sent his salutation 
(Uum. xvi, 15). A.D. 55. “The name may be of He- 
brew origin, “>3 or " i ™3; or it may be, as Grotius sug- 
gests, from the Sabine Xerio, a word, according to Ati- 
lns (icllius, signifying ‘virtus et fortitude’ (.V. A. xiii, 
22), and with which Xero and Xerienes, the wife of 
Mars, stand allied” (Kitto). “Origen conjectures that 
he belonged to the household of Philologus and Julia. 
Estins suggests that he may be identified with a Nc- 
rens who is said to have been baptized at Iiome by St. 
Peter. A legendary account of him is given in Hol- 
land, Acta Sanctorum, May 12: from which, in the 
opinion of Tillemont (//. K, ii, 130), may be gathered 
the fact that lie was beheaded at Tcrracina, probably in 
the reign of Ncrva. llis ashes are said to be deposited 
in t lie ancient church of SS. Nereo ed Archiileo at 
Home. There is a reference to his legendary history 
in bishop Jeremy Taylor’s sermon, The Marriage-ring, 
pt. i” (Smith). 

Nereus, Sr., a martyr of the early Christian Church, 
was a eunuch and servant of St. Domitilla (q. v.). lir- 
fusing to abjure his faith, lie was, with his mistress, 
banished by Domitian into a little isle on the coast of 
Tcrracina, called Pontia. Afterwards, amid the perse- 
cutions under Trajan, Nereus suffered martyrdom with 
his mistress. The ancient Church kept a festival in 
memory of these faithful ones, and St. Gregory the 
Great thus alludes to the great solemnity: “These 
saints, before whose tomb we are assembled, despised 
the world and trampled it under their feet, when peace, 
plenty, riches, and health gave it charms.” St. Nereus 
is commemorated in the Church of Kome May 12. See 
Butler, Lives of the Saints, ii, 311,312. 

Ner'gal (lleb. Nergal’, 33P3 [in pause b3“".3 ] ; 
Sept. ’1 ipyi\ v. r. NijpytX; Vulg. Xtrgel), one of the 
chief Assyrian and Babylonian deities (2 Kings xvii, 


30), seems to have corresponded closely to the classical 
Mars . lie was of Babylonian origin, and various deri- 
vations of the name have been suggested. Fiirst traces 
it to 3 “3, to break in pieces, with 2 added; Gesenius 
identifies it with the Sabiau Xerig, the l being append- 
ed as the mark of a diminutive, which was a sign of 
endearment; Von Bohlen compares the Sanscrit Xrigal, 
man-destroyer, spoken of a fierce warrior, and corre- 
sponding to Merodaeli ; and Kawlinson says the name 
“is evidently compounded of the two Ilamitie roots — 
air, a man, and gula, great ; so that he is the great man, 
or the great hero" ( Ancient Monarchies, i, 171 ; ii, 256). 
“His monumental titles are — ‘the storm-ruler, ‘the 
king of battle,’ ‘the champion of the gods,’ ‘the male 
principle’ (or 4 the strong begetter ), ‘ the tutelar god of 
Babylonia,’ ami ‘ the god of the chase.’ < >f this last he 
is the god pre-eminently; another deity, Xin, disputing 
with him the presidency over war and battles. It is 
conjectured that he may represent the deified Nimrod — 
•the mighty hunter before the Lord’ — from whom the 
kings both of Babylon and Nineveh were likely to 
claim descent. See Nimrod. The city peculiarly ded- 
icated to his worship is found in the inscriptions to be 
Cutha or Tiggaba, which is in Arabian tradition the 
special city of Nimrod. The only express mention of 
Nergal contained in sacred Scripture is in the above 
passage, where ‘ the men of Cutha,’ placed in the cities 
of Samaria by a king of Assyria ( Esar-h addon ?), are 
said to have ‘ made Nergal their god’ when transplanted 
to their new country — a fact in elose accordance with 
the frequent notices in the inscriptions, which mark 
him as the tutelar god of that city. Nergal's name oc- 
curs as the initial element in A>/y/«/~shar-ezar (Jer. 
xxxix, 3 and 13); and is also found, under a contracted 
form, in the name of a comparatively late king — the 
Abei vterigus of Josephus (.4 n(. xx. 2, 1). Nergal ap- 
pears to have been worshipped under the symbol of the 
1 Man-Lion.’ The Sheniitic name for the god of Cutha 
was A via, a word which signifies 1 lion’ both in Hebrew 
and Syriac. Xir, the first element of the god’s name, 
is capable of the same signification. Perhaps the habits 
of the lion as a hunter of beasts were known, and lie 
was thus regarded as the most fitting symbol of the god 
who presided over the chase. It is in connection with 
their hunting excursions that the Assyrian kings make 
most frequent mention of this deity. As early as B.C. 
1150, Tiglath-pileser I speaks of him as furnishing the 
arrows with which he slaughtered the wild animals. 
.1 ssur-dani-pul (Sardanapalus), the son and successor of 
Esar-haddon, never fails to invoke his aid. and ascribes 
all his hunting achievements to his influence. Bill sac- 
rificed to him in Cutha, and Sennacherib built him a 
temple in the city of Tarbisa, near Nineveh; but in 
general he was not much worshipped either by the ('ar- 
bor or the later kings (see the L'ssay of Sir II. Kawlin- 
son in Kawlinsou’s Herodotus, i, 631-634)” (Smith). 
The rabbinical commentators believe that 
this idol was in the form of a cock, since 
the somewhat similar word, b'S'ipi./nr- , 
negol, in the Talmud, means a cock (Sel- 
den, Dii Syr. ii, S, p. 317 sq.; Schwarz, | 

Palest, p. SO). In curious coincidence 
with this tradition Bayard gives two 
figures of a cock on Babylonian remains, 
showing its ancient worship by that peo- Engraved Gem 
pie ( Xineveh and Babylon, p. 15N). Nor- from Babylon, 
berg, Gesenius, and other inquirers into the astrcltdry of 
the Assyrians and Chaldieans. conclude that Nergal is the 
same as the Snhian name for the planet Mars. Both 
among the Sabians and Arabians it means ill-luck, mis- 
fortune; and it was by no means peculiar to the mythol- 
ogy of the West to make it the symbol of bloodshed and 
war. The Sahian Mars was typified as a mail holding in 
one hand a drawn sword, and in the other a human head 
just cut oil - ; his garments were also red., no doubt from 
the hue which the body of the planet presents to the 
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Cylinder iu the British Museum. 

eye. Among the southern Arabs his temple was paint- 
ed red; and they offered to him garments stained with 
blood, and a warricr (probably a prisoner), who was cast 
into a pool. It is related of the caliph Hakim that in 
the last night of his life, as he saw the planet Mars rise, 
he murmured, “ Dost thou ascend, thou accursed shed- 
der of blood? then is my hour come;” and at that mo- 
ment the assassins sprang upon him from their hiding- 
place (Mohammed Abu-Taleb, ap. Norberg, Onomast. p. 
105; Bar-IIebrceus, p. 220). See Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 
913, and Comment, zu Jesa, ii, 344 ; Nork, Bill. Mythol. 
i, GO sq. ; Lanci, Paral. alia illust. del. Sac. Script, i, 
284; Wichmanshausen, Biss, de Nergal. Cuth. Idolo 
(Viteb. 1707). 

ITer'gal-share'zer (Hebrew Nergal' -Shards' er, 
; Sept. 'S'qpytXcaoaodp, Yat. MS. N tpi- 
yXtaadp v. r. Mapyavaoap, Napyappaaap, NtjpytX- 
crapaadp ; Siayapyag v. r. 'StjpytX, all in Jer. xxxix, 3 ; 
also ~SrjpytX icai Sapaodp, ver. 13; Vulg. Neregel et Se- 
reser ), the name apparently of two persons among the 
“ princes of the king of Babylon,” who accompanied 
Nebuchadnezzar on his last expedition against Jerusa- 
lem, B.C. 588. The first part of the name is the god 
Nergal (q. v.), and Sharezcr is supposed from the Zend 
to mean prince of fire (Gcsen.). 

1. The first of these is mentioned only in Jer. xxxix, 
3, without any other designation or notice. 

2. “The other has the honorable distinction of Rab- 
mag ($^2"2“i), and it is to him alone that any particu- 
lar interest attaches (Jer. xxxix, 3). In sacred Script- 
ure he appears among the persons who, by command 
of Nebuchadnezzar, released Jeremiah from prison (Jer. 
xxxix, 13) ; profane history gives us reason to believe 
that he was a personage of great importance, who not 
long afterwards mounted the Babylonian throne. This 
identification depends in part upon the exact resem- 
blance of name which is found on Babylonian bricks in 
the form of Nergal-shar-uzur ; but mainly it rests upon 
the title Rubu-emga , or Rab-mag, which this king bears 
in his inscriptions, and on the improbability of there 
having been, towards the close of the Babylonian period 
—when the monumental monarch must have lived — 
two persons of exactly the same name holding this of- 
fice. See Rab-mag. Assuming on these grounds the 
identity of the scriptural ‘ Nergal-Sharczcr, Rab-mag,’ 
with the monumental * Nergal-shar-uzur , Rab-emga ,’ 
we may learn something of the prince in question from 
profane authors. There cannot be a doubt that he was 
the monarch called Neriglissar or Neriglissoor by Be- 
rosus (Josephus, c. A p. i, 30), who murdered Evil-Mero- 
dach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, and succeeded him 
upon the throne. This prince was married to a daugh- 
ter of Nebuchadnezzar, and was thus the brother-in-law 
of his predecessor, whom he put to death. His reign 
lasted between three and four years. He appears to 
have died a natural death, and certainly left his crown 
to a young son, Laborosoarchod, who was murdered 
after a reign of nine months. In the Canon of Ptolemy 
he appears, under the designation of Nerigassolassar, 


as reigning four years between IUoarudamus (Evil-Me- 
rodach) and Nabonadius, his son’s reign not obtaining 
any mention because it fell short of a year. A palace 
built by Neriglissar has been discovered at Babylon. 
It is the only building of any extent on the right bank 
of the Euphrates. See Babylon. The bricks bear the 
name of Nergal-shar-uzur, the title of Rab-mag, and 
also a statement — which is somewhat surprising — 
that Nergal-shar-uzur was the son of a certain ‘Bel- 
zikkar-iskun, Icing of Babylon .’ The only explanation 
which has been offered of this statement is a conjecture 
(Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i, 518) that Bel-zikkar-isUun 
may possibly have been the * chief Chaldsean’ who (ac- 
cording to Bcrosus) kept the royal authority for Nebu- 
chadnezzar during the interval between his father’s 
death and his own arrival at Babylon. Sec Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Neriglissar could scarcely have given 
his father the title of king without some ground; and 
this is at any rate a possible ground, and one compati- 
ble with the non-appearance of the name in any extant 
list of the later Babylonian monarchs. Neriglissar’s of- 
fice of Rab-mag will be further considered under that 
word. It is evident that he was a personage of impor- 
tance before he mounted the throne. Some (as Larcher) 
have sought to identify him with Darius the Mede ; but 
this view is quite untenable. There is abundant reason 
to believe from his name and his office that he was a 
native Babylonian — a grandee of high rank under Neb- 
uchadnezzar, who regarded him as a fitting match for 
one of his daughters. He did not, like Darius Medns, 
gain Babylon by conquest, but acquired his dominion 
by an internal revolution. His reign lasted from B.C. 
559 to B.C. 556” (Smith). 

Ne'ri ( Njjpf ), the son of Melchi and father of Sa- 
lathiel, according to Luke’s genealogy of Jesus (iii, 27, 
28) ; probably identical with the Neriaii (q. v.) of the 
O. T. (Jer. li, 59). See Genealogy of our Lord. 

Neri, FiLipro de’, St., the founder of the Congre- 
gation of the Oratory, was born of a noble family at 
Florence, July 22, 1515. His character, even in boy- 
hood, foreshadowed the career of piety and benevolence 
to which he was destined, and he was commonly know r n 
ameng his youthful companions by the name of “ good 
Philip.” On the death of his parents he Avas adopted 
by a very wealthy uncle, with whom he lived for some 
time at San Gerinano, near Monte Cassino, and by whom 
he was recognised as his destined heir. But he relin- 
quished all these prospects for a life of piety and charity ; 
and, after having considerably advanced in his studies 
at his native place, he decided to set out for Rome, Avhere 
he hoped to have greater opportunities for charitable 
labors. He went to the Italian capital in 1533, and 
there arduously devoted himself to philosophical and 
theological studies in the Augustine schools. But he 
by no means confined himself to his intellectual improve- 
ment. He Avon the esteem and reA T erencc of all by his 
extraordinary devotion to the Church and to the poor 
and needy and forsaken. He abounded in charitable 
labors, instructing children avIio had no teachers, caring 
for the sick, reclaiming vicious persons, and engaging 
in all manner of enterprises requiring a benevolent dis- 
position and a pious soul. (The particulars of his life, 
some of Avhich are very curious, haA'e been fully narrated 
by his biographers Bacci and Gallonio.) In the pursuit 
of these objects he displayed a sincerity and a single- 
heartedness which naturally enough exposed him to the 
sneers and the slanders of the worldly, the prudish, and 
the sticklers for outAvard decorum. But he cared little 
for the opinion of such people, and Avent on unmindful 
of all opposition or Avant of interest. Neither money 
nor labor did he spare to accomplish his purposes. Thus 
he founded an asylum for poor and sick strangers, and 
other houseless or helpless persons, in Avhich they Avere 
sheltered until they Avere able to return to their home. 
Realizing his need of closer alliance Avith the Church, 
he decided finally to take holy orders, and on May 23, 
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1551, was ordained priest in the church of the Lateran. 
The year previous to his admission into the priesthood 
he had exerted himself for the conversion of several as- 
sociates of his, and he succeeded with Salviati, a brother 
of the cardinal of that name, and Tarngio, who after- 
wards became a cardinal, and llaronius, so celebrated in 
ecclesiastical history as a writer, and some others. No 
sooner had their zeal been enlisted in the interests of the 
Church than he banded them together in a confrater- 
nity for the care of poor pilgrims visiting Rome, and 
other houseless persons, as well as of the sick generally, 
which still subsists, and which has numbered among its 
associates many of the most distinguished members of 
the Roman Catholic Church. This confraternity is 
noteworthy, moreover, as having been the germ of the 
far more celebrated Congregation of the Oratory (q. v,), 
which was founded by St. Philip in concert with these 
friends. Resides the general objects above indicated, 
and the spiritual duties designed for the personal sancti- 
lication of the members, the main object of this associa- 
tion was the moral instruction and religious training of 
the young and unedneated, who were assembled in chap- 
els or oratorios, for prayer and for religions and moral 
instruction. The personal character of Xeri, the unself- 
ish devotedness of his life, his nuaflected piety, his gen- 
uine love of the poor, his kindly and cheerful disposi- 
tion, and, perhaps, as much as any of the rest, a certain 
quaint humor, and a tinge of what may almost be called 
drollery which pervaded many of his sayings and doings, 
contributed to popularize his institute. Besides being 
a man of education and general information, he could 
readily enter into the spirit of the respective pursuits 
of all whom he sought out for his assistance, and thus so 
greatly endeared himself to every one who was brought 
in contact with him. Many and peculiar were the means 
he used to further his purpose. Thus, e. g., indirectly 
Neri became the founder of the Oratorios (q. v.). As 
a further means of withdrawing youth from dangerous 
amusements, sacred musical entertainments (thence 
called by the name of oratorio') were held in the ora- 
tory, at tirst consisting solely of hymns, but afterwards 
partaking of the nature of sacred operas or dramas, 
some of which Mere written by distinguished writers, 
such as Zeno and Metastasio, except that they did not 
admit the scenic or dramatic accompaniments of these 
more secular compositions; the parts were sung, like 
those of an opera, with this dill'erence, that the singers 
were stationed in a gallery of the chapel. The chapel 
being called in Italian “ Oratorio,” i. e. a place of prayer, 
came to be applied to the performance, and the congre- 
gation or order constituted by Neri hence took the 
name of Fathers of the Oratory. Besides the musical 
entertainments, religious and literary lectures also formed 
part of his plan, and it was in the lectures originally pre- 
pared for the Oratory that, at the instance of Neri, the 
gigantic Church History of Baronius had its origin. But 
though Neri’s great characteristics were simply charity 
and a cheerful piety, the people, who greatly revered 
him, believed him to be a more than commonly en- 
dowed saint, and he was by them said to have the power 
of working miracles and curing possession, lie no doubt 
wrought miracles in freeing people from the possession 
of evil spirits, for, as lie himself said, the idea of being 
possessed of evil spirits was not to be too readily re- 
ceived, and its best remedy is cheerfulness, as it often 
arises only from melancholy. These precepts he carried 
into practice to such an extent that, having been ac- 
cused of allowing aud even encouraging worldly pleas- 
ures, such as dancing, etc., among his disciples, he was 
suspended from his functions as confessor and preacher; 
he was even complained of to the pope as trying to 
found a new sect. The accusation, however, did not 
prevail, and he was soon after restored. In 1570 the 
nocturnal meetings of his society, held simply for devo- 
tional and charitable purposes as above spoken of, were 
made the ground of new accusations, yet lie became but 
the more eonlirmed in his peculiar views. Some have ac- 


cused him of triviality, but it is more likely that he 
meant his practices as a check to the sanctimonious, 
Pharisaical gravity and deeorousness which prevailed in 
Rome after 1500. Though pressed on several occasions 
to accept the office of cardinal, he steadily declined. 
Theiner relates that when Ilenry IV, of France, joined 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1593, the pope refused to 
revoke the excommunication pronounced against the 
prince ; a total separation of the French from the Ro- 
man Church seemed unavoidable, but Baronius having 
occasion to confess the pope, Neri forbade his granting 
him the absolution unless he promised to grant it. in 
turn to the king. This plan succeeded, and Ilenry IV 
rewarded the order by munificent donations. The 
Brotherhood of the Oratory was regularly organized by 
the pope in 1575; according to its regulation the mem- 
bers are all equal, and have to perform in turn all the 
menial duties necessary in the community. (They show 
yet an inscription said to have been traced bv the hand 
of the great Church historian: “Caes. Baronius, cocus 
perpetuus.”) All the affairs of the communities were to 
be decided by the majority of votes. Neri, more pru- 
dent than other founders of ascetic organizations, did 
not suffer the members of the ( Iratory to bind them- 
selves by perpetual vows as do the monks, preferring 
that the spirit of charity and sacrifice should alone unite 
them, and for this end each member had to pay a 
monthly fee for the expense of the house, as the lodg- 
ings alone were free. The institution was approved 
by Gregory XIII in 1575, and it soon spread over Italy, 
France, and other countries. The congregation “ l)e 
TOratoire” has produced main’ distinguished men, Baro- 
nins and Massillon among others. Study, preaching, 
and the education of youth are the chief occupations 
of its members. Being bound by no vows, any member 
of the Oratory can at any time withdraw with all his 
property. The present Oratory, Sta. Maria at Yalli- 
eella (Rome), was the residence of Neri after 158.3. It 
has a good library, and the oratorios continue to be per- 
formed, especially from All-saints’ Day (Nov. 3d) to 
Palm Sunday. Neri resigned the office of superior of 
the community in favor of Baronius, and died a few 
years afterwards, May 25, 1595. lie was canonized in 
1662 by Gregory XV. Some of his letters, and his 
Ricordi, or advice to youth, have been published, as 
well as two sonnets out of many which he composed. 
The regulations he left for the guidance of his order 
were published in 1612. Neri was an amiable, virtuous, 
and religions man, and his example had a great in- 
fluence on the clergy of Rome. See Gallonio, Vita beate 
Phil. Nerii (Rome, 1600); Vita Phil. Xerii (Munich, 
1610); Vide y 11 echos dc S. Filipe Xeri (1613); Bacci, 
Vita di S. Filippo Xeri (1622) ; Vasquez, N. Filipe Xeri 
Epitome de suit Vita (1G51); Mauni, Rayyionamenti 
snlla r it a di F. Xeri (1786); Vie de St. Philippe de Xeri 
(1817); Faber, Spirit aud Genius of St. Phil. Xeri 
(1850); Ranke, 1 list, of the Papacy, i, 323-367 sq. ; 
llase, Ch. llist. p. 462. See also Okatoky, Coxcjue- 
GATtOS OF TIIE. (J.1I.W.) 

Neri'all (Ilcb. Xeriyah', Pi*“2, Jehovah is my lamp , 
or lamp of Jehovah, also [Jer. xxxvi, 14, 32; xliii, 0] in 
the prolonged form Xeriya'hu, "■*: ; Sept. ’Srjoiag 
[v. r. Si] pi in Jer. xliii, 3]; Vulg. Xerias, but Xeri in 
Jer. xxii, 12), the son of Maaseiah, and father of Seraiah 
(Jer. li, 59) aud Baruch (Jer. xxxii, 12, 16; xxxvi, 4, 
8, 14, 32; xliii, 3, 6; xlv, 1). He appears to be the 
same with Nki« (q.v.) in our Lord’s maternal ancestry 
(Luke iii, 27, 28; see Strong’s Harmony and Expos, of 
the Gospels, p. 17). B.< ’. cir. 620. 

Neri'as (Sypiag), the Gnecizcd form (Bar. i, 1) of 
the name of Xekiaii (q.v.), the father of Seraiah and 
Baruch (Jer. xlv, 1 ; li, 59). 

Another Nerias or Neriah is mentioned by Josephus 
(.1 tit. x, 9, 6), and also by the Jewish record Seder Olam , 
as a high-priest, son of Uriah aud father of Odeas or 
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Hosaiah ; but the reference is probably to Azariah. 15 
(2 Chron. xxxi, 10). See High-priest. 

Nero, a Roman emperor, celebrated in the history 
of the world as a tyrant and a debauchee, figures in ec- 
clesiastical annals chiefly because of the intolerant and 
persecuting spirit which he manifested towards the fol- 
lowers of Jesus in the Eternal City. His full name was 
Nero Claudius Ccesar Drusus Germauicus (originally 
Lucius Domitius Akenobarbus). He was the son of 
Domitius Ahenobarbns and of Agrippina, daughter of 
Germanicus, and was born in 37 at Antium. After the 
marriage of his mother, in third nuptials, with her 
uncle, the emperor Claudius, Nero was adopted hy that 
prince, and Nero’s name changed as above given. His 
education was carefully looked after. He was placed 
under the tuition of the philosopher Seneca (q. v.), and 
appears to have improved his opportunities. He is said 
to have persevered in his studies, and to have made 
great progress especially in the Greek language, of 
which he exhibited a specimen in his sixteenth year 
by pleading in that tongue the rights or privileges of 
the Rhodians and of the inhabitants of Ilium ; but he 
possessed little oratorical skill (Suetonius, Nero , c. 7 ; 
Tacitus, Annales, xii, 58). Nero was so much trusted 
by Claudius that he finally married him to his daughter 
Octavia. When he was about seventeen years of age 
Nero’s abandoned mother poisoned her husband, Clau- 
dius, and by means of her criminal favors succeeded in 
raising her son to the throne (A.D. 54), over whom she 
expected to exercise the most absolute control. Nero 
himself shortly after disposed of the rightful heir, 
Britannicus, by poison, and thus became sole and un- 
disputed ruler. For the first few years his public con- 
duct, under the control of Burrhus and Seneca, was un- 
exceptionable ; in private, however, he disgraced him- 
self by the most odious vices, and his mother endeavor- 
ed to retain her influence by shamefully complying with 
his inclinations. But after a time, even with all her 
efforts, she perceived her hold to slacken, and noticed 
how he disregarded her advice and refused her requests. 
Gradually the two became estranged from each other. 
Nero was accused of criminal love for/Etia, a woman of 
low birth, and of improper relations with Poppma, the 
wife of Otho,who succeeded Nero on the throne. This 
maddened his mother, and she frequently abused him 
with the most contemptuous language; reminded him 
that he owed his elevation to her, and threatened that 
she would inform the soldiers of the manner in which 
Claudius had met his death. Nero was thus kept in 
constant dread of revolt and assassination, and finally, 
in A.D. 59, he caused this detestable woman to be mur- 
dered. Now, fearing no rival in power, he gave full 
scope to the darkest traits of his character. The low 
servility into which the Roman senate had sunk at this 
time may be estimated from the fact that it actually 
issued an address congratulating the hateful matricide 
on the death of Agrippina. Nero himself, on the other 
hand, confessed that he was ever haunted by the ghost 
of his murdered mother. The affairs of the empire were 
at this time far from tranquil. In A.D. 61 an insurrec- 
tion broke out in Britain under queen Boadicea, which 
was, however, suppressed by Suetonius Panlinus. The 
following year saw an unsuccessful war against the 
Parthiaus in Armenia. At home matters were not 
much better. The emperor was lampooned in verse; 
the senate and priesthood, alike venal, were also satir- 
ized by audacious malcontents; his most valued frieud 
Burrhus died; and Seneca, disgusted with the licentious- 
ness of the court, had quitted the capital. And the 
worst was yet to come. In June, A.D. 64, a terrible 
conflagration broke out in Rome, and for six days and 
seven nights the fire raged with the greatest fury; even 
after it was supposed extinguished it broke forth again 
and continued for two days longer. A vast territory 
experienced the results of this conflagration. Out of 
the fourteen districts into which the city was divided, 
three were totally destroyed, and in seven of the others 


it left only a few half-ruined houses. Not only the 
temples and public buildings, as well as private houses, 
but also monuments of all kinds, masterpieces of art, 
and libraries were destroyed, and a great number of 
lives lost. Although the emperor remained at Antium 
during the early part of the conflagration, and only re- 
turned to Rome when the fire approached his palace, 
the people generally accused him of having purposely 
set fire to the city, and preventing its being put out, in 
order to build up a finer one on its ruins. In compli- 
ance with his orders the sufferers were relieved, and 
such as built again were aided by the state; but this 
did not allay the general suspicion, as he was said to 
have ascended the tower of Maecenas during the fire, 
and there recited verses on the downfall of Troy. All 
the processions and sacrifices which he commanded for 
the purpose of appeasing the gods, as well as the vast 
sums he squandered among the people, did not allay 
the suspicion. Indeed Dion and Suetonius expressly 
accuse him, but these writers, it is well known, were 
always inclined to favorably receive any scandal. Taci- 
tus {Aim. xv, 38) thinks the matter doubtful, or at least 
all his efforts to determine Nero’s part in the case failed 
to convince of guilt. So doubtful was Nero’s character 
that the belief of his guilt was general at the time, and 
ever since the world has been inclined to judge him the 
perpetrator of the crime. Church historians thus treat 
him. Even the liberal-minded Renan, who in his 
JJ Antichrist (Paris, 1873) has furnished the latest, full- 
est, most spirited, and probably most accurate delinea- 
tion of Nero and his time, believes this emperor to have 
caused the conflagration, in order to rebuild the city in 
greater splendor and more artistic form, and thus give 
renown to his reign. Says Renan : “ Rome, above all 
things, preoccupied his [i. e. Nero’s] thoughts. His 
project was to rebuild it from top to bottom, and to 
name it afresh — Neropolis. For a century past it had 
been one of the wonders of the world. In size it rival- 
led the ancient capitals of Asia, and its edifices were 
fine, strong, and solid. But its streets appeared mean 
to the taste of the day : for that taste tended more and 
more to vulgar and decorative construction, it aspired 
to broad effects such as rejoice the heart of gaping sight- 
seers, and it condescended to a thousand tricks unknown 
to the ancient Greeks. At the head of the whole move- 
ment was Nero. The new Rome which he imagined 
was something like the Paris of our ow r n day — one of 
those artificial cities, built to order, in planning which 
the great point aimed at is to catch the admiration of 
visitors from the country and of foreigners” (p. 136- N3). 
To remove all suspicion from himself, Nero spread the 
report that the Romans should regard the Christians as 
the authors of the fire — that mysterious sect who, like 
the Jew's in the Middle Ages, were generally hit upon as 
the cause of all otherwise inexplicable calamities; and, 
as if Nero himself believed them guilty of this crime, he 
now' inaugurated a series of persecutions which have 
made his name a byword for crnelty and inhumanity. 
See Neronian Persecutions. But while busy perse- 
cuting the Christians, Nero found time to carry forward 
his scheme for the embellishment of Rome. He rebuilt 
in great magnificence the burned districts, and reared 
for himself on the Palatine Hill a splendid palace, called, 
from the immense profusion of its golden ornaments, the 
A urea Lomus, or Golden House ; and in order to pro- 
vide for this expenditure, and for the gratification of 
the Roman populace by spectacles and distributions of 
corn, Italy and the provinces were unsparingly plunder- 
ed. In A.D. 65 a powerful conspiracy was formed for 
the purpose of placing I’iso upon the throne, but it was 
discovered by Nero, and the principal conspirators w'ere 
put to death. Among others who suffered on this oc- 
casion were Lucan and Seneca ; hut the guilt of the lat- 
ter is doubtful. In the same year Poppa?a died, in con- 
sequence of a kick which she received from her husband 
while she w'as in an advanced state of pregnancy. On 
the death of Poppaea Nero wished to marry Antonia, 
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Palace of the Csesars at Rome. 

daughter of the emperor Claudius, and his sister by- 
adoption, but she refused, and was in consequence put 
to death. He however married Statilia Messalina, hav- 
ing lirst caused her husband Vestinus to be killed. Nero 
also executed or banished many persons highly dis- 
tinguished for integrity and virtue. 1 1 is vanity led 
him to seek distinction as a poet, a philosopher, an 
actor, a musician, and a charioteer, and he received 
sycophantic applauses, not only in Italy, but in Greece, 
to which, upon invitation of the Greek cities, he made 
a visit in 07. But in 68 the Gallic and Spanish legions, 
and after them the Praetorian Guards, rose against him 
to make Galba emperor, and Nero was obliged to flee 

from the city and conceal himself in the house of a article on Neronian Persecutions. 
freedman, Phaon, about four miles distant. The senate, 


- of Jerusalem by Titus, and the overthrow of the Jewish 
polity. According to the personnel given by Renan 

-= {II Antichrist, p. 1 73), Nero had a bad face, lowering 
looks, blue eyes, chestnut hair dressed in rows of curls, 
a terrible lip, and the air (wicked and stupid at the same 

- time) as of a great silly doll, supremely self-sat islied, 
puffed up with vanity.” Although repeatedly alluded 
to, he is not expressly named in the text of the New 
Testament (see Acts xxv, 11, etc.; Phil, i, 12, 13; iv, 
22) ; but iu the subscription (probably spurious) to the 
Second Epistle to Timothy he is called Ctesur A 'era 
(k«7erap Nepa>i'). Many authors refer to Nero the 
prophecy by' John (Rev. xiii, 11-18 ) of the beast with 
two horns, and interpret the 18th verse as referring to 
the Hebrew name of Nero, “iwj? j““", which amounts 

| numerically to 600, the number there given; since, writ- 
ten more nearly' in Roman style, “CJ7 *“S, it amounts 
to 616, which Iremeus testifies was the number fuund 
in many manuscripts in his day (sec Stuart, Apoc. 
ii, 457 sq. ; Denary, Zeitseh rift fur Speculative The- 
ofogie, 1836, vol. i, pt. ii ; Bibliotheca Sacra, 18 13, p. 
332 sq.; 1844, p. 84 sq.). See Revelation, Dock of. 
Nero was the emperor before whom Paul was brought 
on his first imprisonment at Rome, A. I). 56-58; and in 
the persecution of the Christians by Nero in the year 
A.D. 64 the apostles Peter and Paul are supposed to 
have suffered martyrdom. All the authorities furnish- 
ing facts in Nero’s life are collected by Tillcmont ( Hist. 
( les Empcreurs, vol. i). See the monographs cited by 
Volbeding, Index Programmed um, p. 95, 97 ; and com- 
pare also Renan’s L'A ntechrist, and the original au- 
thorities quoted there ; Merivale, Hist, of the Itomans un- 
der the Empire ; Diderot, Essai sur les ll'egnes de Claude 
et de Xeron; and the Church historians quoted in the 
(J. II. W.) 


Nerol, Tobijja, ha-Kohen, was born at. Metz in 
which had hitherto been most subservient, declared him 1652. After the death of his father, who had held the 
an enemy of his country, and the tyrant ended his life office of rabbi, in 1659, Nerol went to Worms, thence to 
by suicide, June 1 1, 68, just as the Roman soldiers were Padua, where he studied medicine, lie then moved to 
approaching his hiding-place (Dion. CasJxi-lxiii; Tacit. Constantinople, where he was introduced as physician 
Ann. xiii -xv ; Sucton. Aero). Nero was a lover of to the sultan Achmct HI. At the beginning ’of the 
arts and letters. The Apollo Belvedere is supposed by 18th century Nerol went to Venice, thence to Palestine, 
Thiersch ( Epochen der bildenden Kunst unter den Grit- a ncl died at Jerusalem in 1729. lie is the author of an 
chen, p. 312) and some other writers to have been made encyclopaedical work entitled nt'VZ C, divided 

for this emperor. He also possessed much taste as a . T ' 

poet and histrionic performer. Hut lie was, notwith- int0 thrce P arts : thc fir8t I ,art > whlch 18 caJlc<1 »V£ 
standing these accomplishments, a licentious voluptuary, trea ts of metaphysics, physical sciences, astronomy, and 
and scrupled not to commit any crime that would tend natural philosophy; the second part, which is called 
to gratify his lust or strengthen his power. Vet, as '"nn cV‘r, treats of geography', physiology, pathology, 
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cine incapable of friendship, he often showed ?. ,seascs : l " s valuablc "'. l,rk w “ « 

,-.. 0.1 comrade; and it was precisely this that 111 I '°'> » ,ul °f [on . • V< ' 1 


Renan has well observed, “one cannot absolutely' say 
that the wretch was without a heart, nor deficient in a 
certain sentiment of thc good and the beautiful. So 
far from being 
himself a good 
rendered him cruel. He was determined to be loved 
and admired for his own sake; and was irritated against 
those who did not manifest towards him these feelings” 
(p. 120-132). 'I'lie words of Suetonius, “ Elatus infla- 
tusque tantis velut successions, negavit quonquam Prin- 
cipum scissc quid sibi liceret” (Aero, § 37), we think. 


therapeutics, anatomy', and surgery; the third part, 
which is called i’VT^T! C2‘2, treats of the different 


iii, 2829; Carmoly-, Histoire des Medecins Juifs, i, 247- 
251; L. B. d. Orients (1850), c. 579; Leipziger Acta 
Eruditorum (1721), p. 533; Vnscliuldige Xachrichten 
zum Jahre (1722), p. 531. (D. P.) 

Neroni, Bartolomeo, called Maestro Piccio, a dis- 
tinguished Italian painter, who devoted himself espe- 


sum up in most admirable conciseness the character and cially' to sacred art, flourished about 1573. He studied 
work of this strange ruler. It was during Nero’s reign under Giovanni Antonio Razzi, whom lie assisted in his 


that the war commenced between the Jews and Ro- 
mans which terminated subsequently' in the destruction 



works, and whose daughter he married. Eanzi sa.vs 
that Neroni. after the death of the four great pillars of 
the Sienese school, sustained its reputation and prob- 
ably' educated one of its restorers. His pictures unite 
the style of Razzi with a certain resemblance to the 
maimer of Vasari in thc distribution of his tints. He 
had excellent abilities in perspective, especially in 
representing scenery; Andreani has engraved a spec- 
imen. He was also greatly' skilled iu architecture, 
and had a pension from the magistrates of Lucca for 
his assistance in thc public works. In Siena, at the 
Osscrvanti, is a Crucifixion by him. witli a great uiim- 


i, with f.fadc of thc Miieellnm August!. (From bcr of %» r es: and in thc church of thc Dcrclittc a 
the British Museum.) Descent from the Cross entirely in the style of Razzi. 
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See Spooner, Biographical History of the Fine Arts , 
ii, G14. 

Neronian Persecutions were really the first 
severe trials which the Christians of Rome had to en- 
dure. They occurred in A.D. G4, and were instigated 
bv Nero (q. v.) himself. Although we possess no posi- 
tive information as to the manner in which the first 
Christian community was established at Rome, it ap- 
pears certain that it was not originally instituted by the 
apostles. It is more probable that the frequent inter- 
course of the Roman Jews with Palestine and Jerusalem 
led at an early time to the introduction of the new doc- 
trines, the believers still remaining connected with the 
synagogues. They became gradually more numerous; 
and the frequent controversies which here, as in other 
cities, arose among the Jews, partly on their own tenets, 
partly concerning the person and the coming of Christ, 
led at last to open disturbances, and gave occasion to the 
emperor Claudius to publish in 41 a strict edict banish- 
ing all the Jews, including those who acknowledged 
Christ. The edict, however, did not receive a very se- 
vere execution, only the leaders, such as Aquila, whom we 
find mentioned in the N. T., being banished. As to the 
others, there was probably some alleviation made in the 
decree; but while allowed to remain at Rome, they were 
not permitted to assemble in the synagogues until a 
new edict, promulgated about the end of the same year, 
again restored them this privilege also, and guaranteed 
the Jew's religious liberty throughout the empire. This 
temporary closing of the synagogues, however, led the 
Christians to organize places of worship for themselves, 
and to form an independent community. Their number 
now increased so rapidh r that St. Paul, who had been 
informed of their position by Aquila at Corinth, ex- 
pressed in his Epistle to the Romans the desire to visit 
them, which he fulfilled three years later, when he was 
led as a prisoner from Caesarea to Rome, remaining there 
a while, and laboring for the new religion with such 
success that Tacitus speaks of the Christians of Rome as 
“an immense multitude.” The rapid increase of the 
Christians made them of course unpopular at Rome. 
Suetonius, in his Nero (chap, xvi), speaks of them as a 
“ dangerous sect.” They were mistrusted because they 
abstained from participation in the sacrifices and other 
heathen ceremonies, and were hated because they were 
believed secretly at work against the peace of Roman 
citizens. They w'ere accused of misanthropy, and were 
suspected of all manner of crimes. But no open intent 
to persecute them manifested itself until Nero ordered 
ceremonies after the great fire, and the Christians failed 
to participate. They were now accused as the authors 
of the conflagration ; first, probably, by friends of the 
court, in order to turn public animosity from Nero, who 
was by many believed to have favored the burning of 
Rome. See Neho. The emperor himself took up the 
public rumor, and acted upon it as a verity. “He in- 
flicted.” says Tacitus, “the most exquisite tortures on 
those men, who, under the vulgar appellation of Chris- 
tians, were already branded with deserved infamy,” and 
avast multitude, or as Tacitus has it, “ingens multi- 
tttdo," were put to death in the most shocking manner. 
Indeed, it appears from the detailed accounts of Tacitus 
that Nero’s proceedings were quite different from mere 
capital executions according to the Roman law ; for 
the Christian martyrs were not simply put to death, 
but their execution was made to gratify the bloodthirs- 
tiness of the tyrant, and to serve as an amusement to 
the people. Says Renan : 

“Though persuaded that the conflagration was the crime 
of Nero, many serious Romans saw in this coup a means 
of delivering ‘the city from an intolerable pest. Tacitus, 
notwithstanding some qualms of pity, was of this opinion ; 
and as to Suetonius, he reckons among the meritorious 
acts of Nero the punishment which he had inflicted on 
the partisans of a new and mischievous superstition. Yet 
these punishments were something absolutely frightful. 
Never before had such refinements of cruelty beeu wit- 
nessed. Almost all the Christians who were arrested 
were of the humble class ; aud the usual punishmeut of 


such unfortunates, when treason or sacrilege was laid to 
their charge, w T as to be thrown to wild beasts, or to be 
burned alive iu the amphitheatre, with an addition of 
cruel scourgings. One of the most hideous characteristics 
of Roman manners was that they converted punishments 
into a fete, aud public executions into a public entertain- 
ment. Persia, iu moments of fanaticism and terror, had 
used frightful forms of torture ; aud on more than one oc- 
casion had tasted a sombre kind of pleasure in inflicting 
them. But never before the establishment of Roman do- 
minion had these horrors been made a public diversion, a 
subject for peals of laughter aud applause. The amphi- 
theatres had become the regular places of execution, and 
the tribunals of justice furnished materials for the spojt. 
The roads that converged to Rome were crowded with 
the criminals of the whole world, to provide victims for 
the circus and amusement for the populace. . . . But, this 
time, to the barbarity of the executioner was added a 
touch of derision. The victims were reserved for a fete, 
to which (no doubl) an expiatory character was attached. 
Roman annals had known few days so extraordinary. 
The Indus matutinus , usually devoted to combats of ani- 
mals, saw to-day an unheard-of procession. The con- 
demned persons, sewn up in skins of wild beasts, were 
thrust out into the arena to be torn by dogs ; others were 
crucified; others again were clothed in tunics dipped in 
oil, pitch, or rosin, and then found themselves attached to 
stakes, and reserved to illuminate the nocturnal festivities. 
When dusk came on, these living torches were set on fire. 
Nero offered for the spectacle his magnificent gardens be- 
yond the Tiber, on the site of the modern Borgo and in 
the precincts of the Church of St. Peter” (p. 1C3-1C5). 

But physical suffering was not enough to satisfy the 
infernal malice of the heathen world against these pure 
and patient servants of the Crucified One. Moral tor- 
tures, mental anguish, brutal and Satanic invasions of 
all that a Christian holds most sacred and most invio- 
lable, must be undergone by them ere the baptism of 
blood was complete, ere the infant Church could be (like 
her Master) “made perfect through sufferings.” The 
pen almost refuses to write, the brain almost refuses to 
conceive, the atrocities which followed. The heart and 
conscience of the reader can do no more, even now at 
the distance of 1800 years, than cry to heaven, with the 
souls of the slain under the Apocalyptic altar, “How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge this blood on them that dwell on the earth ?” 
(Rev. vi, 10). 

“Women, aud even virgins, were mixed np with these 
horrible sports; and nameless indignities were inflicted 
on them, as part of the festivities. It had become an es- 
tablished usage under Nero to force condemned persons 
to play iu the amphitheatre mythological scenes which in- 
volved at least the death of the actor. These hideous 
operas, to which the application of ingenious mechanism 
lent au astonishing effect, were the novelties of the day. 
Greece would indeed have recoiled with surprise had 
such attempts beeu suggested to her, to supplement ass- 
thetics by ferocity, to make torture minister to art ! The 
unhappy wretch was introduced into the arena richly 
dressed as a god or a hero destined to death. He then 
represented by his sufferings some tragic scene of pagan 
myth, consecrated by the works of poets and sculptors. 
Sometimes it was Hercules, frantic and burning on Mount 
(Eta. and madly tearing from his flesh the tunic of blazing 
pitch. Sometimes it was Orpheus torn in pieces by a bear, 
Daedalus thrown from heaven aud devoured by beasts, 
Pasiphae uudergoing the attacks of the bull, or Attys put 
to death. . . . Nero, no doubt, was present at these spec- 
tacles. As he was nearsighted, he used to wear a concave 
emerald in his eye to serve as an eye-glass for watching the 
combats of gladiators. He loved to make a parade of his 
knowledge as a connoisseur iu sculpture. . . . Worthy of a 
connoisseur like him must have been the plastic forms and 
the colors presented by a human frame palpitating under 
the teeth of beasts; by a poor timid maiden with chaste 
gestures veiling her nudity, and theu tossed by a bull and 
torn in pieces on the pebbles of the arena ! Yes, he was 
there, in the front rank, on the podium , supported by 
vestals and curule magistrates” (p. 157-173). 

So great were the sufferings of the tormented that 
even the pagan historian is forced to confess that “pity 
arose for the guilty, though they deserved the severest 
punishment, since they were put to death, not for the 
public good, but to gratify the cruelty of one man , ’ (.4 n- 
nales, xv, 44). But even the cruelty of Nero is not gen- 
erally adjudged sufficient ground for all these executions, 
and it is believed by some that the powerful Poppaea Sa- 
bina, proved by Josephus (.4?tf. xx, 8) to have been a 
convert to Judaism, mainly instigated the severity of 
this persecution. It is thought by some that the apostle 
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Paul lost his life on this occasion. Wieseler ( Chronol . 
Synapse der vier Evauyelien [1843], p. 531) places the 
execution of Paul in the beginning of the year 04, and 
the crucifixion of Peter in the Neronian persecution, 
therefore some months later. Tradition places the death 
of both apostles in the Neronian persecution, and some 
witnesses, as Jerome and Gelasius, put both martyrdoms 
on the same day; but others, as Arator, Cedrenus, Au- 
gustine, separate them by an interval of one year or 
less. That Paul suffered first, before the outbreak of 
the persecution properly so called, seems to be indicated 
by the easier mode and the locality of his death ; for 
in the persecution itself bis Homan citizenship would 
hardly have been respected; and the scene of that per- 
secution was not the Ostian Way, but the Vatican across 
the Tiber, where Nero's gardens and the circus lay 
(comp. Tacitus, Ami. xiv, 14; and Bunsen, Heschrex- 
bung der Stadt Rom. ii, 1, p. 13 sq.). At the same time, 
this persecution, notwithstanding the statement of Oro- 
sius, does not seem to have extended through all the 
provinces, but rather to have been restricted to Home 
and the surrounding country. 

Shortly after the death of Nero, July 11, 68, the be- 
lief commenced to gain adherents among the people 
that he was not dead. They expected him to return 
from the East as a great conqueror, and this induced 
several adventurers to assume his name and create in- 
surrections. As for the Christians, the remembrance 
of that terrible persecution, their manner of interpret- 
ing the Book of Revelations, and still more the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, led them for several centuries to believe 
that Nero was still living, and even that he would 
appear at the latter day as the Antichrist or with 
him. Says Schaff : “ The report arose, first among the 
heathen that Nero was not really dead, and would come 
forth again from his concealment; according to Tacitus 
( Hist . ii, 8), ‘Sub idem tempus Achaja atque Asia falso 
exterrita?, velut Nero adventaret, vario super exitu ejus 
rumore, eoqne pluribus vivere cum lingentibus credenti- 
busque.’ Among the Christians this rumor took the 
form that Nero would return as Antichrist, or (accord- 
ing to Lactantius) as the forerunner of Antichrist. That 
such an expectation arose, at least afterwards, in the 
Church, though merely as the private opinion of indi- 
viduals, is plain from Augustine, Deciritate Dei, lib. xx, 
cap. 10, where he says that by the ‘mystery of ini- 
quity’ (2 Thess. ii, 7) some understood Nero, and then 
proceeds: ‘Unde noumilli ipsnm (Ncronem) resurrectu- 
rum ct J'ut ii rum .1 ntichrisium suspieantur. Alii vero 
nee enm occisum putant, sed subtraction pot ins, lit puta- 
retur oecisus; et vivum occultari in vigore ipsius .vtatis, 
in qua fuit, qunm crcdcretur exstinctus, donee sno tem- 
pore rcveletur et restituatur in regnum. Sed multum 
mihi mira est hive opinantium tanta pnesnmptio.’ Lac- 
tantius mentions a similar opinion (De mort. persec. c. 2) 
with a reference to a passage in the Sibylline Oracles 
(lib. iv, p. 525, ed. Ser. Galheus), which, however, refers 
not at all to Antichrist, but probably to the appearance 
of the pseudo-Nero in the time of Titus (comp. Tacitus, 
Hist, i, 2) as to a past fact, as Thiersch has shown 
(Kritik der X.-Test. Schriften, 1845, p. 410 sq.) against 
Bleek. Altogether erroneous is the view of Ewald, 
Lilcke, and others, who charge this superstition respect- 
ing Nero as the future Antichrist upon the author of the 
Apocalypse; taking the beast, which ‘was. and is not, 
and yet is’ (xvii, 8, 11), to be Nero. This betrays an 
exceedingly low, unworthy view of this holy book” ( Hist. 
A postal. Ch. p. 317). Yet very recently this “low and 
unworthy view” of the Apocalypse has found general 
favor in England, and in France also. Not only has the 
rationalistic Henan espoused it, but several of the British 
conservative reviews, in notices of //.l ntechrist, commend 
Mr. Henan’s researches as to the authorship and object 
of the Apocalypse. The name of the Antichrist is he- 
licved by Henan to be found in chap, xiii, 18, which 
(number of the beast) amounts to precisely 666, and sig- 
nifies, if to each Hebrew letter is given its numerical 


value, Nfpon' Kalaap, or “3p ’piJ, well known in that 
form by sight to all the provincials on their coin and 
standards and inscriptions (comp. Edinburgh Review, 
Oct. 1874, art. viii ; and see under Nero, above). Sec 
I’auly, Real- Envy klopiidie d. Klass, A Iterthnmsirissen- 
schaft, pt. v, p. 576-591 ; Kortholt, De persecutioni- 
bus ecelesiee primitive sub imperatoribus ethnicis (Kilon. 
1689); Walch, J)e Ronuinorum in tolerandis diversis 
religionibus disciplina publica (in the A or. Commentt. 
Soe. Reg. [Gbtt. 1733, vol. iii]); Lehmann, Studien z. 
tiesch. d. apost. Zeitalters (tircifw. 1856, 4to); Masson, 
Histoire critique de la Republique des lettres, viii, 74. 117; 
ix, 172, 186; Toinard, Ad /.actant, de Mortibus Rerse- 
quuto?-um, p. 398 (ed. Du Fresnoy); Tillemont, Hist, des 
Enipereurs, i, 564; Baratier, De successioue Romanor. 
Ronlijicum, cap. v, p. 60; Moslieim, Commentaries, i, 97, 
120; Schaff, Hist, of the Apostolic Church, p. 395; id. 
Hist, of the Christian Church, i, 162, 305; Moslieim, 
Eccles. /list. (1st cent, in vol. i); Neander, Ch. Hist, i, 
94 ; Leckev, Hist. Europ. Morals, i, 274, 326, 456 ; Bur- 
ton, Eccles. Hist. p. 190, 195, 200, 203, 231, 237, 242, 322; 
Gieseler, Eccles. Hist, i, 56 sq. ; Kiddle, Hist, of the Ra- 
pucy, i, 5 sq. ; Meth. Quar. Rev. Jan. 1875, p. 127-131 ; 
Christian Quarterly, April, 1874, p. 275-277 ; Journal of 
Sacred Literature, vol. xxvi. (J. II.W.) 

Nerses is the name of three great dignitaries who 
have become much distinguished in the history of the 
Armenian Church. 

1. Nerses 1, the Great, was a great-grandson of 
Gregory l’hotistes, the apostle of the Armenians, and 
was born at Vagharehabad about 310. In the year 364 
he was elected bishop, and in 366, at the Council of 
Walarsckapat, the clergy of the country appointed him 
as their catholicos, or patriarch. At that time it was 
also decided that in future the patriarchs of Armenia 
should no more be consecrated by the archbishop of 
Ciesarea, but that their own bishops should appoint and 
consecrate them. In his position as patriarch Nerses 
exhibited his great talents, especially with regard to 
Church discipline, his care for the poor, and other mat- 
ters pertaining to his office. Twice Nerses went to 
Constantinople in behalf of the Armenian king Arsaces, 
who had revolted against the emperors Yalentinian and 
Valens. lie succeeded in appeasing the former, while 
the latter banished him. Theodosius the Great, Yalens’s 
successor, recalled Nerses from his banishment, and re- 
tained him a short time at Constantinople, in order to 
be present at the second oecumenical council in the year 
381. lie then returned to Armenia, where he died in 
384, being poisoned by the young king, Kara, llis son 
was Sahak the Great (q. v.). See Lequien, Oriens 
Christianus, i, 1375. 

2. Nerses Klajetsi, i. e. Klujeman (called also 
Xerses IV, catholicos of Armenia, and Shnorhali, i. e. 
“ the Pleasant,” because of bis oratorical talents), was 
born between 1098 and 1100. lie was the son of an 
Armenian prince, who destined him for the clerical or- 
der. In connection with his brother Gregory he was 
at first educated by the catholicos Gregory Wkajaser, 
i. c. nnprvpo(i>i\oc, and afterwards by Stephnmis, the 
abbot of the “red monastery” (Karmir Wankb), who, 
when Nerses was ready to enter into holy orders, con- 
secrated him as deacon, and shortly afterwards as priest. 
By the unanimous desire of the clergy, Nerses accepted 
in 1166 the high dignity of bishop, in which position 
he remained until his death in 1173. When, in 1165, 
he accidentally met with the son-in-law of the emperor 
Manuel Conniemts (q. v.), he took the opportunity to 
address a letter to the emperor, in which he showed 
that there was no real dogmatical difference between 
the Armenian ami Greek churches, and that the Arme- 
nian Church, when speaking of one nature of Christ, 
takes the word in the sense of person; the same also 
can he said of the liturgical and ritual differences in 
both churches. This letter gave rise to a correspond- 
ence between the two churches, which aimed at the 
union of both. The emperor sent the philosopher The- 
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orianus, who held a disputation with the Armenian ab- j 
hot, John Uthman, the result of which was a mutual 
acknowledgment of their agreement in dogmatical as 
well as liturgical and ritual points. This disputation 
was first published by John Leunclavius (Basic, 1578), 
in Greek and Latin, and republished more fully by An- 
gelo May in his Scriptorum veterum nova collectio (Bo- 
nne, 1 82*2), vol. vi. Nerses, however, died before he re- ' 
ceived the consent of all the Armenian bishops to those | 
points which the emperor, in a letter dated December, 1 
1172, had made the basis of the union, viz., 1, to excom- 
municate all those who accept one nature in Christ — 
Eutyclies, Dioscurus, Severus, Timothy the hunch- 
backed, and the like; 2, they should acknowledge two 
natures in Christ, as well as two wills and two energies 
(kvspytiai), but one person; 3, they should omit the 
words qui crucificus es in the Tersanetus: 4, to cele- 
brate the Greek festivals — the annunciation of Mary, 
March 25; the birth of Jesus, Dec. 25; his circumcision 
on the 1st and his baptism on the 6th of January; his 
presentation in the Temple, Feb. 2; and all the festivals 
of the Lord, the Blessed Virgin, of John the Baptist, the 
hoi)'- apostles, etc. ; 5, the myron should be prepared with 
olive-oil; 6, to use at the communion leavened bread, 
and wine mixed with water; 7, to allow the laity as 
well as the clergy, with the exception of the penitents, 
during divine service and communion to remain in the 
church ; 8, to acknowledge the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh oecumenical councils; and, 9, that the catholi- 
cos should only be appointed by the Greek emperor. 
Nerses was a fruitful v r riter and a learned theologian. 
Of great importance for the history of the Church and 
doctrines are his epistles, which he wrote as bishop and 
catholicos with reference to theological disputes and ec- 
clesiastical questions, and which w r ere published at Con- 
stantinople (1825) and Venice (1858), where also (in 
1833) a Latin translation by Capelletti w'as published. 
Nerses excelled, too, as a poet, and he is said to have 
introduced rhyme into Armenian poetry. The Arme- 
nians regard him as their Homer. His greatest poem 
is Jesus the Son, a poetical epitome of the Old and New 
Testaments in 3825 verses ; and the Word of Faith, 
an epitome of the four Gospels in 1502 verses. His . 
spiritual songs are found in the hymn-books of the Ar- 
menian Church. In 1824 an edition of his poems and 
works was published at Venice. See Monike, in Ilgen’s 
Zeitsclirift fur hist. Theologie, i, 87 sq. ; Lequicn, O l iens 
Christianus . i, 1399; Galanus, Conciliatio, vol. i, ch. xix. j 
3. Nerses Lambronensis (originally Sembat ), a 
relative of Nerses IV, and son of the duke of Lambron, 
was born in 1133. He w T as very talented, and tvhen 
sixteen years old he was appointed abbot of the monas- 
tery of Skyrra, near Constantinople. When he heard 
of this appointment he concluded to retire into the des- 
ert. He was prevented from doing this by his mother, 
who took him to Hromkla, that he might be conse- 
crated by his uncle Nerses, which the latter did, giving 
him at the same time his name, Nerses. Shortly after- 
wards he retired into the monastery on the Black Moun- 
tain, where the learned Stephanos became his teacher. 
Nerses’s oratorical talents -were soon discovered by the 
monks, and he was obliged to preach in the church at 
Lambron, which he did with such satisfaction that, al- 
though only eighteen years of age, he w'as offered the 
abbacy of the monastery of Skyrra and the bishopric of 
Lambron. All these honors, however, he declined, and 
in order to give himself entirely to his studies he went 
with his teacher into the desert. In the year 1176 
Nerses was appointed archbishop of Tarsus and Lam- 
bron, and also abbot of the monastery of Skyrra. In 
the year 1179 he was delegated by the catholicos Greg- 
ory to open the synod which tvas to convene at Hrom- 
kla for the purpose of bringing about the union between 
the Armenian and Greek churches, by an acceptance of 
the Confession of the Council of Chalcedon (q. v.) and the 
doctrine of two natures. This union which was about 
to be consummated was, however, frustrated by the 


death of the emperor in 1180. In the midst of the en- 
suing revolts, wars, and troubles of the time, the -whole 
matter was entirely forgotten. The hatred of the 
Greeks against the Armenians was again renewed, es- 
pecially when the latter connected themselves with the 
Latin crusaders. In order to justify himself as well as 
his people against the Greeks, who represented them to 
the Latins as Eutvchians (q.v.), the catholicos Gregory, 
in 1184, sent a delegation to pope Lucius III, who in 
return answered the letter by sending the insignia of 
the patriarchate, together with a Unman liturgy and 
epistle, which Nerses translated ; the latter also consent- 
ed to some changes which the Homan clergy had pro- 
posed, especially that the main ecclesiastical festivals 
should be celebrated with the other churches at one and 
the same time, which caused great dissatisfaction among 
the Oriental- Armenian clergy. Nerses died in 1192, 
and was buried in the monastery of Skyrra, whose ab- 
bot he was, and is commemorated in his Church on 
July 17. He wrote, Explanation of the Ecclesiastical 
Orders and Liturgy of the Mass (Venice. 1847 ) : — A d- 
dress at the Opening of the Council at Hromkla (ibid. 
1784; in a Latin trail si., ibid. 1812, 1838, and in a Ger- 
man by Neumann, Leips. 1834 ): — Commentaries on dif- 
ferent Books of the Bible: — Biographies of the Fathers, 
especially the Anchorites, Addresses, and Homilies (Ven- 
ice, 1838 ) : — Explanation of the Nicene Symbol (Con- 
stant. 1736 ) : — A Panegyric on Nerses Klajensis (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1782; Madras, 1810; Constant. 1826) ; besides 
translations from the Latin, Syriac, and Greek. See 
Lequien, Oriens Christianus, i, 1345. See also Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopadie, xix, 85 sq. ; xx, 210 sq. ; Tlieo- 
logisches Universal- Lexikon, s. v. ; Biography of the 
Saints, vol. v; Neumann, Versucli einer Geschichte der 
armenischen Literatur (Leips. 1836), p. 148; Teham- 
tehenang, Hist, of Armenia (Venice, 1783-4, 3 vols.), iii, 
58 sq. ; Gieseler, Church History (Smith’s transl.), ii, 
617 ; Kurtz, Lehrbuch d. Kirchengeschichte (Mitau, 1874), 
p. 190, 214; Jocher, A llgememes Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. 
Nierses; Cave, Historia literuria scriptorum ecclesiasti- 
conim, p. 591, 596; Malan, Life and Times of St. Greg- 
oiy the Illuminator, with Introd. on the Hist, of the Ar- 
menian Church, p. 35 sq. (J. II. W.) 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceius, the thirteenth Roman 
emperor, noted for his kindness to the early Christians, 
was born at Narnia, in Umbria, in A.D. 27, according 
to Eutropius (viii, 1), or in A.D. 32, according to Dion 
(Ixviii, 4). His family' originally came from Crete; 
but several of his ancestors rose to the highest dignities 
in the Roman state. His grandfather, Cocceius Nerva, 
who was consul in A.D. 22, was a great favorite of the 
emperor Tiberius, and was one of the most celebrated 
jurists of his age. We learn from Tacitus that he put 
an end to his own life {Ann. vi, 28). Marcus Cocceius 
Nerva is first mentioned as a favorite of Nero, who be- 
stowed upon him triumphal honors in A.D. 66, when he 
w'as praetor elect. The poetry' of Nerva, which is no- 
ticed with praise by' Pliny' and Martial, appears to 
have recommended him to the favor of Nero. Nerva 
w'as employed in offices of trust and honor during the 
reigns of Vespasian and Titus, but he incurred the sus- 
picion of Domitian, and W'as banished by him to Taren- 
tum. On the assassination of Domitian, Sept. 18, A.D. 
96, Nerva succeeded to the sovereign power, chiefly 
through the influence of Petronius Seenndus, com- 
mander of the Pnetorian cohorts, and of Parthenius, 
the chamberlain of the palace. The mild and equable 
administration of Nerva is acknowledged and praised 
by all ancient writers, and formed a striking contrast to 
the sanguinary rule of his predecessor. He discouraged 
all informers, recalled the exiles from banishment, re- 
lieved the people from some oppressive taxes, and 
granted toleration to the Christians. Many instances 
of his clemency' and liberality' are recorded by his con- 
temporary, the y'ounger Pliny'. Nerva allow'ed no sen- 
ator to be put to death during his reign, and practiced 
the greatest economy in order to relieve the w r ants of 
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the poorer citizens. But his impartial administration 
of justice met with little favor from the Praetorian co- 
horts, who had been allowed by Domitian to indulge in 
excesses of every kind. Knraged at the loss of their 
benefactor and favorite, they compelled Xerva to de- 
liver into their hands Parthenius and their own com- 
mander Petronius, both of whom they put to death. 
The excesses of his guards convinced Xerva that the 
government of the Boman empire required greater en- 
ergy both of body and mind than he possessed, and he 
accordingly adopted Trajan, who possessed both vigor 
and ability to direct public affairs, as his successor, and 
associated him with himself in the government. By 
this action Xerva evinced clearly that he possessed good 
sense and a noble character. He died in the begin- 
ning of A.D. 08, after a reign of sixteen months and 
nine days (Dion, Ixviii, 4). Though he had set at lib- 
erty those who had been condemned under the intol- 
erant reign of Domitian because they had apostatized 
from the pagan faith and adopted the new religion, 
Xerva yet failed to secure to his Christian subjects any 
lasting benefits, since their religion was not recognised 
by any public act as a religio licita, and hence the se- 
vere persecutions under Trajan may easily be explained. 
Christianity having been diffused peacefully under Xer- 
va, had spread considerably; no sooner was Trajan on 
the throne than the fury of its enemies, which had been 
held in check, broke forth with increased violence. .See 
the article Trajan. .See Schaff, Ch. Hist, i, 103; llase, 
Ch. Hist. p. 38; Xeander, Ch. Hist, i, DO; Gibbon, De- 
cline and Full of the Roman Empire (Harper’s ed., In- 
dex in vol. vi) ; Burton, Eccles. Hist. p. 279, 284, 298, 
299; Ilagenbach, Kirchengesch. d. ersten clrei Jahrhuu- 
derte, ch. vii: Tillemout, Hist, des Empereurs, vol. ii; 
Smith. JJict. of Greek and Roman Biogr, and Mythol. 
vol. ii, s.v. (J.II.W.) 



Nervet, Jean, a French prelate, was born in 1442 
at Evreux. lie early joined the Order of St. Augustine. 
Louis XI, having found talent in Xervet, attached him 
to his person in the capacity of almoner (1474), and 
selected him afterwards for confessor. His virtues and 
his rare prudence attracted towards him many people of 
consideration at the court, where he remained until the 
accession of Charles VIII. Xervet became successively 
jrior of Sainte-Catherine-la-Couture of Paris, counsel- 
lor of state, abbe of Juilly, and bishop of Megara in 
part thus. He was educated at the University of Paris, 
and cultivated letters; he was one of the protectors of 
the Hellenist Cheradame. Xervet died Xovcmber 2, 
1525, and was buried in the cloister of Juilly. See Des- 
fontaines, Jugement sur les ecrits noureaux, viii, 1G8; 
Archon, Hist, eccles. de la chapelle des Rois de France , ii, 
41G; Dom Toussaint du Plossis, Catalogue des abbes de 
Juilly ; Gallia Christiana, iv, 787, nnd viii, 1G77. — Jloe- 
fer, A 'our. Ring. Generate, s. v. 

Nescient Philosophy. See Philosophy. 

Nesher. See Eagle. 

Nesmond, Francois de. See Xesmond, Heniu 
i>h. 

Nesmond, Henri de, a French prelate and acad- 
emician, was born at Bordeaux about 1G45. He de- 
scended from a family originally from Ireland, and was 
the son of a president in the Parliament of Bordeaux. 
Henri was afforded superior educational advantages, 
and early entered upon an ecclesiastical career. The 
success of his preaching caused him to be made succes- 
sively abbe of Chezv (May 2G, 1G82) and bishop of 


Montauban (Sept. 3, 1G87). The differences which ex- 
isted between the court of France and the holy chair 
delayed the papal bulls of his appointment until Oct. 13, 
1G92. Intrusted with the government of a diocese in 
which were a large number of Protestants, he succeeded 
by his instructions, and still more by the mildness of his 
zeal and his exemplary manners, in bringing many of 
them into the Cluirch. He was received as counsellor 
in the Parliament of Toulouse April 2G, 1G95, was trans- 
ferred to the archbishopric of Albv Aug. 15, 1703, and 
became abbe of the Mas-Garnier in 1715, and archbish- 
op of Toulouse Nov. 5, 1719. In this capacity he was 
called upon to address Louis XIV and Louis XV in the 
name of the province of Languedoc. The former of 
these princes loved to hear him, and called him the 
finest speaker of his kingdom. M. de Xesmond suc- 
ceeded Flechier in the French Academy June 30, 1710. 
Xesmond died at Toulouse, May 27, 1727. All his wealth 
he left to the poor and to the hospitals. His Discourses 
and Sermons, etc., were collected and published (Paris, 
1734, 12mo). One of his cousins, Francois de Xes- 
moxi>, who made him his heir, was born at Paris, Sept. 
21, 1G29; became bishop of Bayeux Aug. 9, IGGi ; and 
died June 1G, 1715, dean of the bishops of France, in his 
diocese, where his memory is held in great venera- 
tion through the benefits which he has conferred. See 
D’Alembert, Hist, des membres de V. I cad. Frang. iv, 347 ; 
Gallia Christiana, vol. xiii. — lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Ge- 
nerate, s. v. 

Nessa is the name of an intercalary month intro- 
duced by the ancient Arabians to bring the lunar, every 
third year, into conformity with the solar year. The 
use of this month was forbidden by Mohammed in the 
Koran, 

Nesse, Christopher, an English divine, was born 
December 2G, 1G21, at North Cowes (Yorkshire), and 
was educated at St. John’s College, University of 
Cambridge. He took holy orders, and obtained a ben- 
efice at Cottingham, in the vicinity of Hull, as well 
as the lectureship in the parish of Leeds. Bejected 
by the established Church for non-conformity in 1GG2, 
he went to London, and took charge of a dissenting 
congregation in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, with 
which he remained connected for thirty years. He 
died at London, December 2G, 1705. Nesse is the author 
of a large number of theological and other works; but 
he has made himself known principally by the work en- 
titled History and Mystery of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, logically discussed and theolof/icully improred 
(Lond. 1G90-9G,4 vols.fol.); to this work Matthew Ilenrv 
is thought to owe much of his most valuable material 
for his Exposition. Other works of Xcsse’s of value are, 
The Christian's Walk and 1 i r ork on Earth : — The ( ' hris - 
tian's Crown and Glory : — Chuivh History, from Adam: 
— Antidote against Ropery : — .4 Divine Legacy : — .4 
Discovery of the Person and Period of Antichrist (Lond. 
1G79, 8vo) : — The Reigns of Times (iG81, 4to) Life of 
Pope Innocent XI. John Dunton tells us that this book 
was written for aim, and that the whole impression was 
sold in a fortnight. See Wilson, Hist, of Dissenting 
Churches; ('ranger, Biog. Hist, of England, v, 78 sq. ; 
Allibone, Diet, of Blit, and Amer. Authors, ii. 1408, 
1409 ; Hook, Eccles. Biography, vii, 400. (J. 1 1. W.) 

Nessus, the god of a river in Thrace which bore 
the same name. 

Nest ()£, ken, from ‘,Zp, to build; KaraoKiivtocng, 
lit. a tent -dwelling). The law in Dent, xxii, 0, 7 directs 
that if one falls in with a bird’s-ncst with eggs or young, 
he shall allow the dam to escape, and not take her as 
well as the nest. The reason Maimonidcs (Monh AY- 
buchim) gives for this is, “The eggs on which the dam 
is sitting, or the young ones which have need of her, are 
not., in general, permitted to be eaten; and when the 
dam is allowed to escape she is not distressed hv seeing 
her young ones carried off. It thus frequently happens 
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that all are untouched, because that which might be 
taken may not be lawfully eaten.” He adds, “ If the 
law, then,* be thus careful to prevent birds and beasts 
(for he had been alluding to the instances of this hu- 
manity of the law) from suffering pain and grief, how 
much more mankind!” (Kitto). See Law of Moses. 

The ingenuity with which a bird’s-nest is constructed, 
its perfect adaptation to its intended purpose, its com- 
pactness, its hollow form, its warmth, the different ma- 
terials of which it is composed, its lining, the industry 
and perseverance with which it is collected and put to- 
gether, the art with which it is concealed — all these and 
other points render it impossible to look on the more 
elaborate specimens of birds’-nests without strong ad- 
miration. It is true there are very numerous gradations 
in the perfection of what we may call art in these 
structures — from the shallow cavity scratched in the 
ground by the partridge, to the purse of the oriole, ex- 
quisitely woven of horse-hair, and suspended from a 
twig, or the tiny cup of the humming-bird compactly 
felted of silk-cotton, and ornamented with lichens; but 
this endless variety is only the more admirable, because 
we see that each form is perfect in its kind, and answers 
its own purpose better than any other could have done. 
Various as are the materials selected by birds for the 
formation of their nests, they are generally chosen for 
one prominent quality, namely, the warmth of the young 
(Job xxix, 18). 

The eagle is remarkable for the jealousy with which 
its domestic economy is removed far from human intru- 
sion. Jehovah alludes to this in his contest with his 
servant Job (xxxix, 27, 28) : “ Doth the eagle mount up 
at thy command, and make her nest on high? She 
dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the crag of the 
rock, and the strong place : from thence she seeketli the 
prey, and her eyes behold afar off.” The loftiness of 
the eagle’s nest was proverbial, it was “among the 
stars” (Obad. 4); and “to make his nest as high as the 
eagle” was a phrase by which the prophets reproved the 
pride and ambition of man (Jer. xlix, 16 ; Ilab. ii, 9). 
See Eagle. 

Another bird remarkable for the inaccessible locali- 
ties in which it incubates is the rock-dove. See Dove. 
Clefts in lofty precipices, deep holes in beetling cliffs, 
and shelves in dark caverns, are chosen by this bird. 
The narrow passes between towering rocks that cleave 
the elevated region on both sides of the Dead Sea are 
perforated with clefts and caves, which are numerously 
tenanted by blue rock-doves. The prophet Jeremiah 
takes occasion from this derisively to exhort Moab, in 
the prospect of his desolation by the ChakUean king, to 
imitate the rock-dove : “ O ye that dwell in Moab, leave 
the cities, and dwell in the rock, and be like the dove 
that maketh her nest in the sides of the hole’s mouth” 
(Jer. xlviii, 28). It was doubtless the resemblance in 
habit between the rock-dwelling inhabitants of Idunuea 
and the rock-dove, both of whom were probably full in 
view from the summit of Pisgah, that suggested the 
metaphor which Balaam used of the Kenite, “ Strong is 
thy dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy nest in a rock” 
(Numb, xxiv, 21). See Kextte. 

The gallinaceoe usually lay their eggs in great num- 
bers, often in a nest carelessly made on the ground, and 
with very little precaution against accidents or inter- 
ferences from others of the same species. Hence they 
frequently fail in incubation, or even desert their nest. 
This seems to be the point of the allusion of the proph- 
et Jeremiah: “As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and 
liatcheth them not; so he that getteth riches, and not 
by right, shall leave them in the midst of his days, and 
at his end shall be a fool” (Jer. xvii, 11). Such a nest 
we may suppose to have been in the mind of the proph- 
et Isaiah, in the self-gratidatorv soliloquy which he 
puts into the mouth of the conquering king of Assyria : 
“ And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the 
people; and as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I 
gathered all the earth : and there was none that moved 


the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped [piped]” 
(Isa. x, 14). A nest on the ground , containing many 
eggs , from which the chicks emerge active and fledged , 
and in which they can utter their feeble piping , is the 
figure here, and suits some gallinaceous species. 

Most birds, however, resort to trees for the fabrica- 
tion of their nests; and in Palestine the thick foliage 
of the cedars would afford peculiar advantages of shelter 
and concealment. The dominion exercised over the 
surrounding nations by the great empire of Assyria is 
symbolized by Ezekiel under the figure of a lofty and 
far-spreading cedar in Lebanon, in whose boughs all the 
fowls of the heaven made their nests (Ezek. xxxi, S-6), 
and a like comparison indicated to Nebuchadnezzar his 
royal power (Dan. iv, 21). Jeremiah apostrophizes the 
inhabitants of Lebanon, as “making their nests in the 
cedars” (xxii,23); and in the beautiful picture of nature 
in Psa. civ, the cedars of Lebanon which God hath 
planted are brought before us as the place “ where the 
birds make their nests;” while “as for the stork, the 
fir-trees are her house” (ver. 17); perhaps the fiat sum- 
mits of old trees, a more exposed situation than in the 
cedar forest. See Stork. 

The propensity of the swallow to affix its nest to 
human edifices, and of the sparrow to bring up its 
young in the haunts of men, is elegantly glanced at by 
the Psalmist, when he contrasts their familiarity with 
his own exile from the sanctuary (Psa. lxxxiv, 2, 3). — 
Fairbairn. See Bird. 

Nesterfield, Ecclesiastical Council of ( Con- 
cilium Xesterfeldense ), was held about the year 703, 
under Bertwald, archbishop of Canterbury, in which 
Wilfred of York was a second time deposed ; he appeal- 
ed to Rome, and his ease was considered in a council 
held there in that year. See Inett, Orig. Anglicanoe, 
i, 133. See also Wilfred of Y'ork. 

Nestor, or Letopis Nesterova, the Russian Ven- 
erable Bede, the most revered name in the whole com- 
pass of his country’s literature, was born in 1056. At 
the age of seventeen he entered the convent of Pecze- 
rich, at Kiev', where he remained until his death, about 
1116. But little is known of his personal history. In 
the Palericon of his convent there is this beautiful tes- 
timony to his life: “Nestor labored indnstrionsW on 
his annals, thought of eternity, served and pleased his 
Creator, and died at a good old age peacefully.” His 
Chronicle of Russia, which is his life-w ork, comes down 
to 1115; it has been continued by Sylvester, a monk of 
Kiev, afterwards bishop of Perejaslaw, and others, to 
1206. There are several manuscript copies of it, and 
they differ somewhat from each other, so that they 
have become the subject of many interesting investiga- 
tions both to Russian and foreign historians. They 
were published by Radziwill or Konigsberg at St. Pe- 
tersburg (1767, 4to), from a manuscript found at Kb- 
nigsberg, and considered by the critics as the most 
trustworthy extant. The first critical edition, how- 
ever, was published in Germany, with a German trans- 
lation by Schlbzer (Gott. 1802-1809, 5 vols. 8vo), carry- 
ing the work up to the year 980 ; a German translation 
of the whole v T ork w r as brought out at Leipsic in 1774, 
but it is faulty. The latest and best edition, entitled 
Chronicon XestoHs textus, versio Latina et glossarium 
(ed. Miklosiscli), was brought out at Vienna (18G0 sq.). 
This Chronicle is highly prized by the Russians as the 
oldest annals of their history. Nestor wrote also a 
Patericum Peczericum, which is a sort of biography of 
some of the abbots and saints of the convent of Kiev', 
and very valuable as the oldest document treating of 
Russian ecclesiastical history. Though interspersed 
with many absurdities and superstitions, it. was first 
published in 1661, and has been reproduced since in 
divers forms. Nestor was a very learned man in his 
time. He understood perfectly the Greek language, 
and read the Byzantine historians, from whom he trans- 
lated many passages, and inserted them in his Chi'on- 
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tele. His information he obtained from contemporaneous 
traditions (probably also from still more ancient Liito- 
pisses), and he derived great advantage from the recol- 
lections of his brother in the cloister, the monk Jan, who 
died in 1106, at the age of ninety-one years, and who 
was born consequently in 1015, i. e. one year previous 
to the death of grand-prince Waldimir. Much, how- 
ever, of Nestor's work consists of wliat he was enabled 
to record as a contemporary and an eye-witness. Truth 
shines evidently in all bis writings. Ilis style is equal, 
and resembles the Biblical books. The persons whom 
lie mentions are made to speak in the language of the 
historical books of the Old Testament. lie frequently 
interweaves sentences taken from Holy Writ, and sub- 
joins pious moral reflections. 1 1 is illustrious editor, 
Schliizer, says of him: “Without this brother of the 
cloister, what should we ever have known about the 
entire history of the Upper North down to the Uth 
century? But this Chronicle is still more important in 
relation to the people for which it was written; who, 
by following the example of its author, acquired a taste 
for reading and writing, and never lost those arts again 
through all the melancholy times and centuries of act- 
ual barbarism that followed.” See Karamsin, Gesch. 
des russichen Reiches , vol. viii; Strait!, Gesch. des rtts- 
sichen Staates. i, 458 sq. ; id. Ileit rdf/e z. russ. Kirchen- 
geschichte (Halle, 1827), i, 90 sq. ; Gbttinger gel. Anzeigen, 
1807, p. 263 sq. ; Schlijzer, Proben russicher A nnalen , p. 27 
sq. ; and the biography in his edition of Nestor, i, 9 sq.; 
Piper, Kinleitung in die Monument ale Theologie , § 95; 
Stanley, Lect. Hist . East. Church , p.388 ; Otto, 1 list, of 
Russian Literature , p. 300 sq. (J. II. W.) 

Nestorian Monastics are a class of devotees 
among the Ncstorians (q. v.), claiming to be of the Order 
of St. Anthony, though they do not strictly adhere to 
the rules of that or any other order, and are but insignifi- 
cant in number. They probably were quite powerful as 
a monastic body at one time, for there are a large num- 
ber of monasteries now extant in the Nestorian country 
which these devotees named and supported. Most of 
these monasteries are now deserted, especially those 
upon the River Tigris; the rest have but few inmates 
except that of Ormuz, which is the most considerable, 
and in that there are only about fifty monks. This 
monastery is the residence of the patriarchs, and takes 
its name from llormisdas, one of the Nestorian saints. 



There are some other monasteries in Persia, the most 
considerable of which is that near Tanris. They have 
about twenty double convents, that is, both for monks 
and mins, who have separate habitations, though but 
one common church. While the monks are employed 
in bodily labor the nuns prepare their victuals. The 
religious Ncstorians eat no fish, drink no wine. Their 
Lents are six in number; viz., the grand Lent of the 
universal Church ; that of the Apostles, which begins 
fifteen days before the festival of St. Peter; that of 
the Assumption of Our Lady; that of the Exaltation of 
the llolv Cross, each of fifteen days; that of Elias, or 
the Nincvites, which lasts eight days; and that of Christ’s 
Nativity, which continues twenty-five days. The Nes- 
torian monks are habited in a black gown tied with a 
leathern girdle. They wear, instead of a eapuche, a 
blue turban. The nuns are habited after the same man- 
ner, excepting that they tie a kind of black veil about 
their heads and under their chins. They must be flirty 
years old before they take the monastic habit. If a 
monk desires to quit his convent to marry, lie asks leave 
of the pasha, and the bishop is obliged to consent to it 
for fear the monk might turn Mohammedan. See Bru- 
nei, IJistoire des Clerges Eeculier c t Regulier , ii, 11-47. 
(J. II. W.) 

Nestorians, a sect of early Christians, so called 
after Xestorius (q. v.), are generally regarded as the Prot- 
estants in Eastern Christianity, they having always 
opposed the regard for Mary as more than woman, and 
having in many other respects preserved the orthodox 
doctrines and authorized usages of the early Church of 
Christ. As a sect they claim to be of earlier origin than 
the age of Xestorius, and date their conversion back to 
the preaching of the apostle Thomas, hence some of 
them are called Thomas Christians (see below). There 
is besides a tradition prevalent among the Nestorians 
which makes them of Jewish descent, and claims for 
their ancestry Ur of the Chaldees, and Abraham, the 
patriarch ; hence they sometimes call themselves Chal- 
deeans (see below). But though these claims may have 
no foundation, it is yet to be conceded that the Nesto- 
rians are probably the oldest, as they certainly are t he 
purest, of the Oriental churches, although, as we shall 
presently see, they are guilty of more or less Christo- 
logical heresy, and hold some absurd superstitions, and 
maintain, as a sect, a service which is little more than 
mere formalism. 

I. Doctrinal Position . — In the article Nkstohi us is set 
forth the controversy which agitated the Eastern Church 
in the 4th and 5th centuries regarding the person and 
nature of Christ, arising out of the use of ambiguous 
terms — VTCoaraatQ and icpbaeoTrov [sec Hypostasis] — 
and how peace was finally restored between the Syrian 
and Egyptian churches by the confession drawn up by 
Tbeodoret. It remains now to point out how the opposi- 
tion organized in order to sustain Ncstorius in his course, 
after deposition from the patriarchate, finally developed 
such strength as to prove a formidable antagonism to the 
Cyrillitcs, making necessary further action on the part 
of the emperor, who finally caused the expulsion of all 
Nestorians from the Roman empire, and by this action 
only gave development to Nestorian ism in the East, by 
an independent and new sect, as is generally believed in 
the West, or by anxiliarizing an already existing sect 
of like tendency, as the Nestorians of to-day generally 
claim. 

It will be seen in the article on Ncstorius that, not- 
withstanding his deposition, his devoted and persistent 
adherents favored the doctrines Ncstorius had taught. 
Including the diocesan synods and the schismatical as- 
semblies, there were not less than nineteen or twenty 
meetings during the first twenty years of the controversy. 
Mercator gives them in order: lie makes out that there 
were four at Romo, at Alexandria, and Constantinople; 
two at Ephesus; two at least, held by the Orientals; and 
others at Antioch, Bcn.cn, and elsewhere. Most of these 
i we treat under their respective titles. The second at Con- 
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stantinople, held Oct. 25, 43 1, was for the election of Max- 
imin in succession to Nestorius; and the third, which 
was rather a consultation of bishops with the emperor, 
was for considering the best means of re-establishing the 
peace of the Church. The Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 
451) was assembled to condemn the opposite heresy, 
that of Eutyches. It not only did so, but incidentally 
confirmed tbe decision of the Council of Ephesus, and 
expressly adapted the term ${oroicoc. Two years later 
a council at Constantinople, among other things, com- 
demned a letter of Ibas of Edessa that had renounced 
the term StoruKoc. Gelasius, bishop of Rome (A.D. 
492-496), also svnodically condemned the Nestorians. 
But whatever their favor or condemnation at papal 
Rome, so troublesome did these faithful Nestorians be- 
come to the government that the emperor saw himself 
obliged to second the efforts of the special Church coun- 
cil which he had called, to settle this great Christolog- 
ical question advisedly and finally by the expulsion from 
liis dominions of all who failed to accept the Ephesian 
decision. It was tints that Nestorianism was transplanted 
to Assyria, and especially to Persia, where it has ever 
since maintained its ground, finding immediately upon 
its appearance there protection from the government — 
such favors being prompted, probably, by political oppo- 
sition to Constantinople. 

This colonization of Nestorianism, however, tvas not 
begun by the emperor’s illiberal policy. It had taken 
rise much earlier. Presin- ter Ibas (q. v.), for the simple 
purpose of giving the Persian Christians an intelligent 
account of the controversy, had written a letter to Mares, 
bishop of Hardoshir, in Persia, shortly after the union 
of patriarch John of Antioch and of Cyril, in which he 
clearly established the merits of the controversy, con- 
demning what was amiss in Cyril, and commending 
only what he believed worthy of support in Nestorius, 
but yet evincing greater sympathy for the latter. So 
much moderation did Ibas exhibit in his letter, and so 
earnestly did he plead for peace in the Church, that the 
missive was not without influence. He had besides 
furnished Syriac translations of the works of Diodorus 
of Tarsus and of Theodore of Mopsuestia; and thus 
having an opportunity to examine for themselves into 
the merits of the controversy, the Assyrian and Persian 
Christians were numerously won over to Nestorius. 
Further strength was given to Ncstorianism, especially 
in Persia, by the expulsion of the teachers from Edessa, 
where Nestorius’s views had found willing and enthu- 
siastic exponents. Among those whom the Persians 
gained over for their own Church by this intolerant 
policy of bishop Rabulas of Edessa we notice particu- 
larly Barsumas, who, as bishop or metropolitan ofNisi- 
bis (A.D. 435^189), contributed in no small degree to 
the propagation of Nestorian views in Persia and the 
reduction of the Cvrillites. Supported by Nerses (q. v.) 
the leper, also driven out of Edessa, Barsumas founded a 
new theological school at Nisibis. He also used his in- 
fluence with the king of Persia to have him confirm the 
Persian Christians in their aversion to t he Cyri Ilian Coun- 
cil of Ephesus, and in their adhesion to the Antiochian 
and Nestorian theology; and he even so far controlled 
king Feroze that this monarch expelled those Chris- 
tians who had espoused the Cvrillian views, and set 
Nestorians in their place, putting them in possession of 
the principal seat of ecclesiastical authority in Persia, 
the see of Seleucia, which from that time to our own 
day has always been filled by the patriarch of the Nes- 
torians. Indeed, such was the zeal and success of Bar- 
sumas that the Nestorians who still remain in Chaldaea, 
Persia, Assyria, and the adjacent countries, consider him 
really their parent and founder. He certainly contrib- 
uted much, not only to the upbuilding of Nestorianism 
in Persia, but to its spread into Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
India, Tartary, and China, whence went his theological 
students from the school at Nisibis. “ The Nestorians,” 
says Mosheim ( Eccles . Ilist. i, 93), “ after they had ob- 
tained a fixed residence in Persia, and had located the 
VI.— P r p 


head of their sect at Seleucia, were as successful as they 
were industrious in disseminating their doctrines in the 
countries lying without the Roman empire. It appears 
from unquestionable documents, still existing, that there 
were numerous societies in all parts of Persia, in India, 
in Armenia, in Arabia, in Syria, and in other countries, 
under the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Seleucia during 
this (the 6th) century.” Of the 7th century he says 
(ibid, i, 499), “The Christian religion was in this cen- 
tury diffused beyond its former bounds, both in the East- 
ern and Western countries. In the East, the Nestorians, 
with incredible industry and perseverance, labored to 
propagate it from Persia, Syria, and India among the 
barbarous and savage nations inhabiting the deserts and 
the remotest shores of Asia. In particular, the vast 
empire of China was enlightened by their zeal and in- 
dustry with the light of Christianity.” In A.D. 498 a 
Church council convened at Seleucia, and by this body 
the Nestorian doctrine was made the faith of the Per- 
sian Church. The dogmas then adopted amount to 
what follows: 1. That in the Saviour of the world there 
were two hypostases, or persons, of which the one was 
divine, or the Eternal Word, and the other human, or 
the man Christ Jesus ; 2. That these two hypostases had 
only one outward appearance; 3. That the union be- 
tween the Son of God and the Son of Man was formed in 
the moment of the Virgin’s conception, and is never 
to be dissolved; 4. That this union was not of nature or 
person, but of will and affection; 5. That Christ was to 
be carefully distinguished from God, who dwelt in him 
as in a temple; 6. That Mary was to be called the 
mother of Christ ( XpiaroTCKoc ), and not the mother of 
God ( OtoToicog ). How far Nestorius himself main- 
tained these views will never clearly appear, as his own 
expositions of Christology are only extant in fragments, 
and they even are full of contradictions; but certainly 
tbe doctrine as here laid down by the Council of Seleu- 
cia involves a denial of the unity of Christ’s character. 
“The Nestorian Christ,” says Dr. Shedd, in his History 
of Christian Doctrine , “is two persons — one divine, and 
one human. The important distinction between a ‘nat- 
ure’ and a ‘ person’ is not observed, and the consequence 
is that there are two separate and diverse selves in 
Jesus Christ. Instead of a blending of the two natures 
into only one self, the Nestorian scheme places two selves 
side by side, and allows only a moral and sympathetic 
union between them. The result is that the acts of 
each nature derive no character from the qualities of the 
other. There is no divine humiliation, because the hu- 
manity is confessedly the seat of humiliation, and the 
humanity is by itself, unblended in the unity of a com- 
mon self-consciousness. And there is no exaltation of 
the humanity, because the divinity is confessedly the 
source of the exaltation, and this also is insulated and 
isolated for the same reason. There is God, and there 
is man ; but there is no God-man.” 

II. Ecclesiastical History. — When the Sassanidae, by 
restoring the Zoroastrian mode of worship, had over- 
thrown the empire of the Partbians, the previous good 
understanding came to an end, as they required theirs 
to be not only the predominant, but the only religion 
of the empire. Yet the later rulers of this dynasty ap- 
pear to have cared more for politics than for religion, 
and the Christians, i. c. the Nestorians, were left in peace, 
except in times of war against the Greek emperors. 
Plierozes (or Feroze or Firuz), as we have seen above, 
had been well disposed by Barsumas in favor of the Nes- 
torians, but he had bitterly opposed the Roman Catho- 
lics, and persecuted them. Cavades, or Cobad, his suc- 
cessor (448-531), after he came back from the land of 
the Huns, whither he had fled out of prison, commenced 
against the Greek empire a war which lasted four years, 
and which led to a persecution of the Christians. (He 
had commanded the community of women. This led to 
an insurrection of the nobility, and Cavades was thrown 
into prison, whence his sister managed to help him es- 
cape and flee the country. His brother, Jamapes, who 
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was appointed in his place, recalled the obnoxious law; 
and as it had probably had also a demoralizing effect on 
the Christians, Badaeus, then patriarch of the Ncstorians, 
with the assent of this new and more liberal ruler, held 
a synod to remedy the evil.) According to Harhebrieus 
(l/ibl. Or. ii, 409), Cavadcs reasccndcd the throne with 
the aid of the Creeks, and sought to force the Ncstorians 
to unite again with the Bomish Church. This, how- 
ever, does not appear trustworthy. About the end of 
Cavades’s reign a schism took place among the Nosto- 
rians, which is said to have lasted twelve years, and dur- 
ing this time two patriarchs, Nerses and Elisaens, were 
elected by the opposing parties, each of which in turn 
appointed bishops from among his followers. After 
Nerses had died in prison and Elisauis had been deposed 
bv a synod, the bishops elected Paulus, who however 
filled the office but a few months, and was succeeded by 
Mar Aba I, or "the Great” (53G-552), a Magian con- 
verted to Christianity, lie translated the liturgy of 
the Nestorians from the Creek into Syriac; and this 
version continues in use at the present day among the 
Nestorians. Mar Aba 1 showed also great activity in 
restoring order and discipline in the Church, visiting 
the different dioceses, sending pastoral addresses to dis- 
tant churches, and holding in 541 a synod in which it 
was declared that neither patriarchs nor bishops should 
thenceforth be allowed to marry — a regulation which has 
ever since been observed in the Nestorian Church. He 
also confirmed the former canons, and ordered that, 
while adhering strictly to the Nicenc Creed, the system 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia should form the basis of the 
Scripture exegesis. On account of the previously men- 
tioned schism, when there were often two bishops ap- 
pointed to the same see. Mar Aba 1 deposed the mi wort by 
dignitaries; and in cases where two equally deserving 
filled the office, he retained the oldest, ami the other had 
tu return to his former condition until the office became 
vacant again. Patriarch Ezechiel (577-5*0 ), as soon 
as he entered into office, held a synod (Eeb., 577), whose 
principal result was the promulgation ol’an edict against 
the Messalians. As the Monophysitcs had made great 
progress in Persia under Cavadcs, and especially under 
Chosroes 1 (531-579) [see KiiosnuJ, Jacob Bar at hens 
appointed as (ecumenical metropolitan, in the place of 
the imprisoned patriarch, a metropolitan of the East, 
Achudemcs, whom Barhebneiis considers as the tirst 
maphriau (q. v.) of the East. Chosroes, according to 
l»opular tradition, became a Christian in the latter part 
of his life, and recommended his successors to avoid war 
with Greece. As for himself, he seems to have been 
often at war with that country, and to have on those 
occasions persecuted the Christians. Ilis son, llormuzd 
IV, as also Chosroes II, proved more friendly to the 
Nestorians, especially the lfitter, who compelled all 
Christians in the empire to join them, lie afterwards, 
however, persecuted them on account of their having 
elected Gregorius as patriarch against his will; and 
after Gregorius’s death, in G0<S, lie forbade tbeir ap- 
pointing another. The office, remained vacant for 
twenty years, until Sliiruje (Siroes), the son of Chos- 
rocs II, ascended the throne. He proved favorable to 
the Christians of all denominations. His successors 
also left them in peace, being too weak and too much 
occupied in preserving tbeir position and life to do 
otherwise. 

Under the caliphs the Nestorians were seldom perse- 
cuted; on the contrary, they claim that they received 
several charters, the authenticity of some of which, how- 
ever, is doubted. The tirst, they say, was obtained by 
patriarch Jesujab of Gadala (G28-G47 ), who saw the 
last Persian kings, lie went himself to Mohammed, 
and asked him for it. It was printed by Gabriel Sio- 
liita (Paris, ll>30). Indeed, Mohammed is supposed to 
owe his imperfect knowledge of Christianity to a Nes- 
torian monk, Sergius; and it is therefore but natural to 
suppose that from him the sect received many privi- 
leges, so that it obtained great consideration among the 


Arabians, and exerted an influence upon their culture, 
and thus upon the development of philosophy and sci- 
ence in general. The words of the world’s savant, 
Alexander von Humboldt, in the second volume of his 
Kosmos (Stuttg. and Tubing. 1*17, p. 247 sq.), on the 
connection of Ncstorianism with the culture and physi- 
cal science of the Arabians, arc worthy of note here : “ It 
was one of the wondrous arrangements in the system of 
things that the Christian sect of the Nestorians, which 
has exerted a very important inthience on the geo- 
graphical extension of knowledge, was of service even 
to the Arabians before the latter found their way to 
learned and disputatious Alexandria; that Christian 
Ncstorianism, in fact, under the protection of the arms 
of Islam, was able to penetrate far into Eastern Asia. 
The Arabians, in other words, gained their lirst acquaint- 
ance with Grecian literature through the Syrians, a kin- 
dred Shenritic race; while the Syrians themselves, scarce- 
ly a century and a half before, had tirst received the 
knowledge of Grecian literature through the anathe- 
matized Nestorians. Physicians who had been educated 
in the institutions of the Greeks, and at the celebrated 
medical school founded by the Nestorian Christians at 
Edessa, in Mesopotamia, were, as early as the times of 
Mohammed, befriended by him and by Abu-Bekr, in 
Mecca.” Jesujab also obtained another charter from 
Omar, together with complete exemption from taxes 
for himself, his brothers, servants, and followers, which 
it is said lasted until the beginning of the l lth cen- 
tury. Ali gave Maremes, a follower of Jesujab, then 
bishop ofNisibis, on account of his having supplied his 
army with food, a recommendation for all his followers 
to spare the Christians. Similar securities were given 
to their patriarchs by Muktcdir-billah, Kadcr-billah, 
and their successors, and Jesujab of Adiabene (G50-GG0) 
was able to write to Simeon, metropolitan of Persia, that 
the Arabs were not only not opposed to Christianity, 
but held it in high respect, showing great regard to the 
priests and people, and even supporting the churches 
and convents. As the Ncstorians were distinguished 
for their learning and activity, many of them held high 
official positions. They were especially renowned, as 
we have already learned from Humboldt, as physicians 
and as secretaries to the caliphs, and so highly and 
favorably were these regarded that no election of patri- 
archs or other important ecclesiastical event took place 
without their being consulted. In this manner the 
Nestorians acquired great preponderance over the other 
Christian sects, and the caliphs Kajim-beamr-illah and 
Muktcdir-billah declared officially that the patriarch 
Sabarjesu (surnamed Zanbur) and Ebedjesu should have 
authority not only over the Nestorians, hut also over 
the Homan Catholics, or Melchites (q. v.), and the Jac- 
obites (q. v.).' With the exception of a short persecu- 
tion under Ilarun-al-Iiaschid, we tiiul but two during 
that entire period : the first, chiefly directed against the 
Nestorians, by Mutewekkil, was occasioned by his phy- 
sician, Bochtjesu, having displeased him; the second, 
by llakim-beamr-illah, was directed with great vigor 
against all Christians, and even against the Jews, hut 
it of course did not extend beyond his own domin- 
ions of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. The power of the 
physicians and secretaries also proved injurious at length, 
as they went so far as to arbitrarily appoint anil depose 
patriarchs, making the caliphs confirm their action. 
(Christianity, it maybe stated here, had been introduced 
into Arabia at a very early period. Both the Nestorians 
and the Jacobites sought this field to propagate, their 
own doctrines, and the former proved successful in that 
undertaking. Under the caliphs they spread not only 
in Arabia, hut through Syria and Palestine, and under 
Mar Aba II [patriarch 742-752] a bishop had to he 
appointed for the Nestorians distributed throughout 
Egypt. This bishop was subject to the see of Damas- 
cus; in later times they had also a metropolitan of 
Egypt. The bishops of the different parts of Arabia 
were at lirst subject to the metropolitans of Persia, to 
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whose diocese belonged also the East Indies, the west- 
ern shores of which, at least, were still Christian in the 
early part of the 7th century.) 

After Bagdad had been built and become the abode 
of the caliphs, the patriarchs selected it also as their 
residence in A.D. 762. They were elected there, but 
ordained at Seleucia. Ananjesu II was the first patri- 
arch elected at Bagdad. The patriarch was called yaze- 
lich , i. e. catliolicos, and in the 13th century the yaze- 
lich had no less than twenty-five metropolitans under 
his supervision. Says an ecclesiastical historian: “The 
Nestor ians had now become widely extended. They 
occupied, almost to the exclusion of other Christian 
sects, the region which forms the modern kingdom of 
Persia, in all parts of which they had churches. They 
were numerous in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia. 
They had churches in Syria and in the island of Cy- 
prus. They had churches among the mountains of 
Malabar in’ India. They had numerous churches in 
the vast regions of Tartarv, from the Caspian Sea to 
Mount Imaus, and beyond, through the greater part of 
what is now known as Chinese Tartary, and even in 
China itself. The names of twenty-five metropolitan 
sees are on record, which of course embraced a far 
greater number of bishoprics, and still more numerous 
societies or churches.” Mar Aba II resided at Wasit, 
and after the building of Sermeura by Mutasim, in the 
year 220 of the Hegira, some of the patriarchs chose it 
as their residence. When Hulagu Khan took Bagdad, 
in 1258, patriarch Machicha caused the Christians of 
all sects to assemble in a church, and saved them by 
stratagem from the hands of the Mongols. Ilulagu and 
most of his followers were not badly disposed towards 
the Christians, and particularly towards the Nestorians, 
partly because of a common enmity against the Moham- 
medans, and partly because their religion, Buddhism, 
had borrowed so much of its form from Nestorianism, 
and also because a large number of their wives were at. 
least nominal Christians, and some of their leaders too. 
This was especially the case in the land of the Kerait, or 
Krite-Tartars, where, according to divers accounts, Nes- 
torianism had been flourishing since the 11th century, 
and whose rulers seem to have embraced it. Their 
title, Ung(h), or Bang Khan, could readily be derived 
from a perversion of the name John, and thus have 
given rise to the tradition of the presbyter or priest 
John [see Jonx, Prester] being a mighty king, which 
afterwards, when its fictitious character was recognised, 
was transferred to the (until then unknown) Christian 
king of Ethiopia (see Gould, Myths of the Mid. Ages , p. 
30 sq.; Mosheim, llistoria Tartarorum Eccles. [Ilelmst, 
1741] ; Xeander, Kirckengesch. v, 84 sq.). Zenghis Khan 
himself took to wife a daughter of his vanquished 
enemy Bang Khan, Toghrul, and his son Jaghatai, 
according to Marco Polo, became a Christian. The 
family of the Bang Khan of Tenduch remained also 
allied to the imperial family down to the days of Marco 
Polo ; and the chief of the Minorites, John of Monte 
Corvino, succeeded in inducing a prince of that country, 
successor of the Bang Khan, whom he calls George, 
together with a large number of his followers, to be- 
come reconciled with the Romish Church in 1292. 
This union, however, was of but short duration, as his 
son in 1299, with all his adherents, returned to Nes- 
torianism. The same John of Monte Corvino (q. v.) 
built the first Christian church at Peking, with the as- 
sent of Knbla'i Khan, and baptized six thousand people, 
for which he was by the pope appointed Archiepiscopus 
Cambaliensis. Assemani gives the names of a number 
of Christian princes or rulers of the family of Zenghis 
Khan. Arghun Khan, who reigned after the return of 
the family to Mohammedanism, promised to become a 
Christian after taking Jerusalem. Kaigatu, son of 
Abaga, was a Christian, according to Haytho. Cassan 
was at first in favor of the Mohammedans, who had 
aided him in ascending the throne, and his general, 
Neuruz, persecuted the Christians, but he changed after- 


wards, and greatly favored them. Chodabende, second 
son of Arghun, called by the Tartars Oldshaitu, was 
led by his mother to become a Christian, like her, and 
was baptized under the name of Nicholas, but after her 
death he returned to Islamism, and took the name of 
Mohammed Gliaiath-ed-din ; his son, Abu Said, snr- 
named Behadur Khan, was probably of the same re- 
ligion, as were also his followers, under whom the em- 
pire was divided between several dynasties. It remain- 
ed thus divided until Timur reunited it. After him the 
Turcomans ruled over Mesopotamia, Chaldsea, Media, 
and Persia. His successors founded the Mongol empire 
in India and the Turkish empire in Western Asia. 

The long and uninterrupted peace enjoyed by the 
Christians tinder the rule of the Arabs and Mongols 
had led to a great expansion of Nestorianism in Eastern 
Asia. Hulagu had (according to Haytho) given to 
Christians the command of camps and of whole states, 
and appointed a palace in Bagdad for the residence of 
patriarch Machicha. Abaga Khan confirmed this gift, 
but Machicha was obliged to leave the town on account 
of a disturbance he had himself occasioned (by causing 
a Christian renegade to be thrown into the Tigris), and 
retired to Arbela. The return of Achmed Khan, Cho- 
dabende, and their successors to Islamism put an end to 
the favor of the Christians, but we find no evidence of 
their being really oppressed until the reign of Timur, 
who persecuted both Christians and Mohammedans. 
Communications with the distant East were now broken 
up, and the churches there gradually died out. Islam- 
ism, on the contrary, gained ground daily, and destroyed 
the Christian communities in Tartary and India. The 
same was subsequently done in Persia by the fanatical 
Shiites, aiul in other parts of Asia by the Mohammedan 
dynasties. To these causes must be added that the 
popes, especially since the appearance of the Mongols, 
who showed themselves favorable to the Christians, 
maintained an active correspondence with their princes, 
and sent missionaries who opposed the Nestorians, till, 
with the single exception of a few communities scat- 
tered througli India, and now known as Thomas Chris- 
tians, they were almost entirely confined to the wild 
mountains and the valleys of Kurdistan and to Armenia. 
Here, under the Turkish dominion, they remain to 
this day, with a separate patriarch, wlie from 1559 till 
the I7th century resided at Mosul, but has since dwelt 
in an almost inaccessible valley on the borders of Tur- 
key and Persia. They are very ignorant and poor, and 
have been much reduced by war, persecution, disease, 
and want. 

III. Nestorians of the. Church of Rome. — A portion of 
the Nestorians, especially those in cities, united from 
time to time, under the name of Chaldceans, with the 
Homan Church, subject to a patriarch of their own. He 
resided first at Bagdad, and afterwards at Mosul; but a 
division arising among them, in 1551 the patriarchate 
became divided, at least for a time, add a new patriarch 
was consecrated by pope Innocent IX, whose successors 
fixed their residence in the city of Ormuz, in the moun- 
tainous parts of Persia, where they still continue, distin- 
guished by the name of Simeonites. 

It is difficult to determine the early relation of the 
Christians of Persia to the see of Home, yet without a 
brief review of their early history it is not well possible 
to understand the progress of Romanism in the Nestorian 
country, and we therefore insert here as much as is es- 
sential for the purpose of affording the reader a complete 
history of Nestorianism. Tt is very likely that Christi- 
anity was introduced into Persia as early as the days 
of the apostles, but the whole history of the empire at 
that time is so uncertain that it is impossible to arrive 
at any definite statements as to its progress. Under the 
Arsacides, who were thoroughly indifferent in religious 
matters, it is likely that the Church was permitted to 
spread unmolested, and Barhebrauis and others only men- 
tion one persecution of short duration. Trajan, however, 
persecuted the Christians as far as his power extended 
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throughout the provinces during his wars. The bishop 
of the chief town of .Seleucia-Ctesipliou gradually be- 
came the head of the Christian Church in Persia and 
the more remote Eastern countries. Vet when Papa, 
bishop of Selcucia, sent .Simeon and Shadost as his rep- 
resentatives to the Council of Nice (A.D. 325), we still 
find a John, bishop of Persia, sent also to the same as- 
sembly as representative of the churches of Persia and 
the East Indies. And although JabaHaha, archbishop 
of Selcucia, in the synod of A.D. I ’20, invested the bish- 
ops of Persia with the office of metropolitans, it is only 
Jesujab of Adiabnc (G54-GG0), his pupil and successor 
Georgius (CG0-G80), or, finally, Timotheus (778-820), 
who brought, them into absolute subjection to the see of 
Selcucia. I Jut as the frequent wars with the Homans 
rendered the journey difficult and sometimes impossible, 
it was at last neglected, and Shaehlupha, who died in 
1X2 (according to Amru in 211; see Assemani, Bill. 
Or. iv, 42), was the first who was ordained at Seleu- 
cia. They thus acquired a certain degree of indepen- 
dence. Papa, the successor of Shaehlupha, received 
the title of archbishop; subsequent ones took that of 
patriarch, and claimed the same rank as those of the 
Western Church. This, Assemani states ( Jiibl . Or. iii, 
427 ; iv, 8b), was first done by Uabieus (41)8-503) at a 
synod held in 41)!). lie calls him the first Xestorian 
bishop of Selcucia, and asserts that his three predeces- 
sors — Dadjesu, Uabieus, and Acaeius— remained true to 
the Homan Catholic doctrine, and to their obedience to 
the see of Antioch. Yet Dadjesu already held a synod 
(430-405), in which it was declared that no complaints 
or accusations could ever be brought against the bishop 
of Selcucia, to whom all owed unquestioning obedience. 
In the Arabic Kynodicon and Xcmocanon it is further 
stated that it is not allowable to complain of him to the 
Western patriarchs, nor to appeal to them from his de- 
cisions : this is by Assemani considered as a later Nes- 
torian interpolation. Hut Uabieus and Acacius must 
have been weak prelates, for it appears from the canons 
of the times that the morals of the clergy became very 
lax under their rule; and Acacius, who formerly be- 
longed to the school of Edessa. and therefore held the 
Xestorian doctrines, being sent to Constantinople as 
Persian ambassador, joined there in anathematizing 
Nestorius, but after bis return never acted against the 
Nestorians. lie complained also, according to Barhe- 
bneus (see Assemani, Jiibl. Or. iii, 383, note), that Xena- 
jas, mouopliysitc bishop of Mabug (lliera poll's), known 
by the Greek name of Philoxeims, as t he translators of 
ihc X. T. into Syriac called him, denominated him and 
his adherents “ Nestorians,” while he had no knowledge 
whatever of Xestorius nor of his heresy (!). This seems, 
then, to he the origin of the name. They called them- 
selves ‘•Cliahheans,” a name which now is used only for 
the Nestorians reconciled with the Homish Church; 
they claim that the appellation of Nestorians is wrong, 
as Xestorius ncvef’was their patriarch, ami they do not 
even understand his language, and that, moreover, he 
is posterior to them. Although these early patriarchs 
•lid not venture to break openly with the see of Home, 
Uabieus— originally a layman, and, as such, married — 
who filled the see of Selcucia after a two-years’ vacancy, 
was the first to act towards it in a fearless manner, lie 
held a synod in which it was declared, I, that all that 
had passed between IJarsumas and Acacius (who had 
excommunicated each other) should he forgotten, and 
their correspondence destroyed; 2, that the patriarch, 
bishops, priests, and monks should be allowed to marry 
one wife (not several, as bad previously been sometimes 
the case; see Assemani, Be cntholicis s<u patriarchis 
C/mlilfPorum i t Xestoriunornm Comwentnrius [ Home, 
1775, 4to], p. 18) ; 3, that the patriarch of Selcucia was 
entitled to absolute obedience; 4, that the bishops 
should meet their metropolitan every two years instead 
of yearly, and the patriarch every four instead of ev- 
ery two years, to consider Church matters, ami that in 
the month of October, the patriarch having the privi- 


lege of calling the meeting earlier. Barhebrieus says, 
in reference to the second canon, that Uabieus com- 
manded his successors to marry under penalty of inter- 
dict, and ordered also the bishops ami presbyters to 
marry again after their wife’s death, which is evidently 
an erroneous statement (see Bibl. Or. p. 429). Ilis suc- 
cessors were of the same opinions: all the episcopal sees 
were filled by Xestorian bishops, and they all sought to 
increase their party. Besides them there labored also 
for the same object a number of writers, ami particularly 
the monks of numerous convents which they established 
in Assyria, and among whom we must notice as the 
most ancient and most renowned those of Nisi bis. They 
produced not only learned theologians and efficient 
priests, but also distinguished physicians and philoso- 
phers; they translated the Greek classics, namely, Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates, and Galen; they were in that age 
of darkness the only depositaries of learning, and the 
teachers of the surrounding barbarians. They had 
schools in many parts of the country. Besides the 
school at Nisi his. there was founded at about the same 
time, by .Eacius, also from Edessa, a school at Selcucia. 
It was revived in 530, and was in existence as late as 
G05. A school was also established at Dorkiua in A.D. 
585. At Bagdad were two schools in 832, and two oth- 
ers were in its neighborhood. Schools existed besides 
at Tcrhana, Malmza, Maraga, and Adiabeue, in Assyria, 
and at Maraga, in Aderbijan. There were also schools 
in Elam, Persia, Korassan, and Arabia. The school at 
Nisibis had a three-years’ course of study. The stud- 
ies, to a great extent, were theological ; but to the study 
of the Bible there was added in the schools generally the 
study of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, dialectics, arithme- 
tic, geometry, music, astronomy, medicine, etc. (comp. 
Anderson, Oriental Churches , i, 1G8). 

The first among the Nestorians who embraced Ho- 
man Catholicism was the metropolitan Sahaduna, who 
was sent by Si roes, king of Persia, as ambassador 
to the court of Byzantium, together with the newly- 
elected patriarch, Jesujab of Gadala, in 028. Shortly 
afterwards king lleraclius took a journey to Assyria, 
and invited many Nestorians and Monophysites to join 
the Homish Church. Sahaduna, declared free by patri- 
arch Maremes, was excommunicated by his successor 
Jesujab of Adiabeue for having three times openly pro- 
fessed Xcstorianism, and as often recanted again. Their 
second reunion with the Homish Church was merely fic- 
titious. Pope Innocent IV had sent some bishops with 
an address to Habhan Ara, vicar of the East (not 4i pa- 
triarch,” as Havnaldiis has it), who was a Xestorian. 
Ara answered with true Oriental devotion in 1247, and 
recommended to the pope the archbishop of Jerusalem 
and his brethren in Syria, adding to it a confession of 
faith drawn up by the archbishop of Nisibis, and signed 
by two other archbishops and three bishops, in which 
Mary was designated as \puttotvkoq. This is also the 
nature of the works of the Jacobite patriarch Ignatius, 
and of the iiiaphrian John. Pope Nicholas IV, in 1288, 
sent an address, together with a confession of faith, to 
patriarch JabaHaha (1281-1317), to which his successor, 
Benedict XI, obtained an answer in 1304, in which the 
Church of Home is called the mother and teacher of all 
others, and t he pope the head pastor of Christianity. 
From these expressions, and from the accompanying 
apparently orthodox confession of faith, Assemani con- 
cludes that JabaHaha connected himself with the Hom- 
ish Church. However true this inference may have, 
been of Jaballaha's individual opinions, they certainly 
exercised no intlucncc over his followers. At the be- 
ginning of the 14th century pope John XXII made a 
vigorous cflbrt for the total suppression of the Nesto- 
rians. lie sent letters to the patriarch of Jerusalem on 
the subject (A.D. 132G). By this time both Nestorians 
and Jacobites (who held the Eutychian heresy that 
there was but one nature in Christ) had exclusive es- 
tablishments. In the pope’s letter it is stated that both 
these sects “habentes illic distinetas ecclesias, in quibus 
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errores et hnereses hujusmodi, non siue magnis suarum 
et muttomm aliorum animarnm periculis publice dog- 
matisant.” The patriarch is accordingly urged to ex- 
terminate them. On the other hand, during the pon- 
tificate of Eugenius IV, in 1445, a number of Nestorians 
residing in the island of Cyprus, together with their 
metropolitan, Timothy of Tarsus, were induced by the 
missionary archbishop Andreas to join the Komish 
Church. A more enduring reunion took place in the 
Kith century; the Nestorians were already greatly re- 
duced in numbers, and, with the exception of the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas in India, were all restricted again 
within the limits of the mountains of Kurdistan. The 
patriarchate had become hereditary, the nephew suc- 
ceeding the uncle in that office. At the death of pa- 
triarch Simeon in 1551, his nephew. Bar Mama, with 
the aid of the only remaining metropolitan, Ananjesu, 
assumed the office. The three remaining bishops of 
Arbela, Salmas, and Aderbijan (which in themselves 
were sufficient to elect a patriarch), assembled a num- 
ber of priests, monks, etc., at Mosul, and elected John 
Sulaca, monk or abbot of the convent of Horrauzd, 
as patriarch. In order to give their patriarch an ad- 
vantage over Simeon Denha Bar Mama, they sent him 
to Borne to be ordained. On his return he was made 
prisoner in Amid (Diarbekir), at the instigation of his 
rival, according to Assemani, and killed in prison. An- 
other was at once appointed in his place, and matters 
continued thus for about one hundred years. Simeon 
Denha, however, sustained by those Nestorians who 
had remained true to their Church, did not surrender 
his office, but retained it until his death in 1559, when 
his adherents appointed another, who, as well as his 
successors after him, took the name of Elias. Among 
them was one who, at the request of pope Paul V, sent, 
in 1(107 and 1609, orthodox confessions of faith to Borne, 
and in a synod held a short time before his death at 
Amid (in 1617) submitted to the pope’s requisitions. 
The union which resulted was, however, disturbed again 
by his successors. At last, in 1684, pope Innocent XI 
appointed a patriarch, who resided in Amid (Diarbekir), 
as his successors afterwards did, and took the name of 
Joseph, which they have retained. Since then there is a 
patriarch of the Chakkeans (Nestorians who have united 
with the Church of Borne) who is named Joseph, and re- 
sides at El-Kushmur, Mosul (in the convent of St. Ilor- 
misdas); while there is another for the Nestorians, called 
Simeon, who claims also to be the “ patriarch of the Chal- 
da?ans.” He resides in the mountains of Kurdistan, near 
Julamerk. The present Chaldiean community in the 
East — composed of converts from the Nestorians to the 
papacy — may be set down as not- exceeding 20,000 souls, 
scattered from Diarbekir to the frontiers of Persia, and 
from the borders of Tyari to Bagdad — a district which 
once contained a vast Nestorian population. Many of 
these “Chaldieans” sigh for a reform in their Church. 
The Chakkean portion of Nestorians, i. e. the Bomanized 
Nestorians, are governed by a patriarch and six bish- 
ops, but these have lately been pensioned by the Prop- 
aganda, the patriarch receiving a yearly salary of 
20,000 piastres, or £200, and the bishops sums varying 
from 2000 to 8000 piastres each. Through the influ- 
ence of the French embassy in 1845, Mar Zeya obtained 
a firman from Constantinople acknowledging him as 
patriarch of the Chakkeans. This was the first recog- 
nition by the Ottoman Porte of the new community. 
But the patriarch soon discovered that his functions 
were virtually exercised by the Propaganda. He grew 
weary of the interference of the Latin missionaries, and 
resisted their demands. Various charges were brought 
against him in consequence, and he was summoned to 
Borne to answer for himself. He chose rather to resign 
his office, and was succeeded in 1846 by Mar Yfiscf. In 
effect, the ChakUeans have no longer an independent 
existence. They are a section of the Bomish Church, 
their connection with which, while on the one hand it 
has introduced among them schools and education after 


the European manner, has on the other infected them 
with deeper superstitions; and the only benefit which 
they have derived from a change of name and commun- 
ion is the promise of political protection from France, 
with occasional presents of ecclesiastical vestments, pict- 
ures of saints, and rosaries — “ Gifts,” says Mr. Badger, 
“which they know not how to use, and show no dispo- 
sition to learn.” It is worthy of note that, notwith- 
standing the number of the Church rituals, and the ex- 
tent of country over which they are scattered, there is 
a striking uniformity in all the copies now in use both 
among the Nestorians and “ Chaldaeans,” except where 
these latter have omitted parts of the original text, or 
altered it to suit their present conformity with Borne. 
The only way of accounting for this coincidence is af- 
forded by the operation of that canon which made it 
obligatory upon all the metropolitans and bishops to 
appear in person or by proxy to testify of their faith 
and obedience before the cat holicos— that is. the patri- 
arch. Yet it appears that there is no standard confes- 
sion of faith — nothing entitled to be considered a sym- 
bol of the doctrines held by this community. See Chal- 
d.eaxs ; Nestchuan Monastics. 

IV. The Christians of St. Thomas, in East India, are 
a branch of the Nestorians. They are named after the 
apostle Thomas, who is supposed to have preached the 
Gospel in that country. It is probable also that dur- 
ing the persecution in Persia a number of Christians 
emigrated to India. A bishop and priest, it is said, 
went in 845 from Jerusalem to Malabar. Cosmas In- 
dicopleustes (in the 6th century, about 530) speaks of a 
Church in Malabar. At Calliana there was a bishop or- 
dained in Persia, and in the island of Ceylon a Church 
with a presbyter, deacon, etc., also ordained in Persia, 
hut these served simply for the Persian merchants in the 
island, the inhabitants not being Christians. About 570 
Bud, the presbyter, visited the churches of India as 
periodeutes (an office still existing among the Nesto- 
rians ; see Assem. Bibl. Or. iii, 219), but Jesujab of Adia- 
bene (patriarch, 850-860) complained in his letters to 
Simeon, the metropolitan of Persia, that through his 
fault and that of his predecessors the churches of India 
were in a very bad state (it was patriarch Timotlieus 
who first gave them a metropolitan [see below]), and 
that Christianity had almost died out in Korassau. He 
commanded the readers no longer to obey their bishop, 
who was deposed by a synod of Seleucia, and to elect a 
new one to be sent to him for ordination. It is proba- 
ble that Christianity spread thence into China, and a 
stone monument discovered there (whose authenticity 
there does not seem to be any reasonable ground to 
doubt) testifies to the success of the Nestorian Church 
from the time of its introduction under Jesujab of Ga- 
dala in 636-781. Salibazaclia (patriarch, 714-726) ap- 
pointed the first metropolitan of China. About the same 
time there were also metropolitans appointed to Herat 
and Samarcand. Nestorianism spread subsequently also 
into Tartary. 

But to return to the Nestorians of St. Thomas. They 
first attained to a metropolitanate in the 8th century. 
The first incumbent of the office was patriarch Tiino- 
theus (A.D. 778-820), and since then their bishops also 
have been immediately appointed by the patriarchs. 
They secured from the different governments great 
privileges, which date chiefly from the beginning of the 
9th century. This and their great increase in numbers 
led them to establish a state and to elect a king, after 
the death of which their little kingdom fell into sub- 
jection to the emperor of Cochin-China. In consequence 
of the quarrels of the Indian princes with each other — 
quarrels of which the Mohammedans knew how to take 
advantage — they were gradually much oppressed, and 
in 1502 they were induced to offer the crown to the re- 
nowned Vasco de Gama, who had landed on their shores. 
Their connection with the patriarch of the Nestorians 
appears to have soon come to an end. About 1120-1180 
their spiritual chief is said to have gone to Coustanti- 
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nople for the purpose of being made bishop, and thence ' 
to Rome. In after-times the Indian churches were re- 
duced to a very small number, only one deacon remain- 
ing, who held all ecclesiastical oltices. On this account 
(leorgius and Josephus were sent in 1490 to the Nosto- 
rian patriarch Simeon to ask him to give them a bishop. 
Tliev were both ordained priests, and the two monks, 
Thomas and John, sent back with them as bishops. 
John remained in India, settling at Cranganor, but 
Thomas soon went back again. Patriarch Elias (f 1502) 
instituted three monks, Jaballaha as the metropolitan, 
Jacob and Denha as bishops, and sent them with Thomas 
to India. They found Mar John still alive, and stated that 
they discovered 30,000 Christian families, distributed in 
twenty provinces; later Portuguese authorities restrict 
the number to 10,000 families. These gradually declined, 
being oppressed in many ways, and were thus led to 
place themselves under the protection of Portugal, of- 
fering to recognise king Emmanuel as their only ruler. 
This led to their ruin, lbr they were then treated worse 
than ever by the native princes, and afterwards op- 
pressed by the Portuguese. Papal emissaries — namely, 
Jesuits — were sent to them, who sought to subject them 
to the pope by violence and cunning. The archbishop 
of (loa, Alexius Menez (q. \\), obliged them to recognise 
the decisions of the synod held in 1599 at Diamper, so 
that but few communities, and those lost in the moun- 
tains, remained true to the faith of their forefathers 
(comp. Marsden, Hist, of Christian Churches and Sects, 
p.99). 

Two centuries had elapsed without any particular 
information concerning the Nestorian Christians in the 
interior of India. It was doubted by many if they 
were still in existence, when they were visited by Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan in 1«07. lie found in the neigh- 
borhood of Travancore the Syrian metropolitan and his 
clergy. They were much depressed, hut they still 
numbered fifty-five churches. They made use of the 
liturgy of Antioch, in the Syrian language. They had 
many old and valuable copies of t he Scriptures. One 
of these, a Syrian manuscript of high antiquity, they 
presented to Dr. Buchanan, by whom it was placed in 
the university library at Cambridge, lie describes the 
doctrines of the Syrian Christians as few in number, hut 
pure, and agreeing in essential points with those of the 
Church of England. There were then, he computed, 
200,000 Syrian Christians in the south of India, besides 
the Indians who speak the Malabar language, and are 
subject to the Church of Home. Dr. Buchanan thus 
describes the appearance of Mar Dionysius the metro- 


politan : “He was dressed in a vestment of dark-red 
silk, a large golden cross hung from his neck, and his 
venerable beard reached below his girdle. On public 
occasions he wears the episcopal mitre, and a muslin 
robe is thrown over his undergarment; and in his hand 
he bears the crosier, or pastoral stall - , lie is a man of 
highly respectable character in his Church ; eminent 
for his piety, and for the attention he devotes to his 
sacred functions.” Later visitors speak in less glowing 
terms of this interesting people. Their general igno- 
rance seems to have been much greater than Dr. Buchan- 
an was led to suppose, and they observe superstitions 
with which he does not appear to have been made ac- 
quainted. But in 1S53. almost simultaneously with the 
restoration of the patriarchate of the Chakkeans, those 
subject to the llomish Church threw off the yoke out 
of hatred towards the Jesuits. The barefooted Barua- 
bites have, in recent times, been trying with more zeal 
than success to bring them again into the Romish com- 
munion. The Christians of St. Thomas are still con- 
sidered to number about 70,000, forming an independent 
state under the protectorate of Great Britain, and gov- 
erned by their priests and elders. They honor the mem- 
ory of Theodore and Xestorius in their Syriac liturgy, 
and adhere to the Nestorian patriarchs. Sec Cmus- 
Ti.vxs ok Sr. Thomas. 

Besides these Xcstorians, there are yet some 200,000 
Jacobites around the coasts of Malabar and Travancore. 
These appear to have gone there only since the Itith 
century, perhaps on account of the above-mentioned re- 
action against Romanism. The Jacobite patriarch sent 
Gregory of Jerusalem as metropolitan to India; the 
office of maphrian was afterwards held successively by 
Andreas, Basilius, John, and Thomas, who in 1709 and 
1720 wrote to the Jacobite patriarch Ignatius. In his 
last letter, among other information, he states that in 
1709 Gabriel of Nineveh, who was sent to him as metro- 
politan by patriarch Elias, and whom he received be- 
cause he recognised two natures and two persons in 
Christ, had since been discovered by him to he a heretic 
(Nestorian). Anterior conversions to Jacobitism as well 
as the existence of anterior Jacobite communities in 
India appear doubtful. To this must he added that 
there arc said to be four Jacobite bishops in India, one 
of whom resides in Cochin-China. See Jacouitks. 

V. We now return to the Xcstorians of Persia and 
the neighboring countries. Like the Christians of St. 
Thomas, these too had perished from the knowledge of 
European Christendom, and their existence had been 
almost forgotten when the missionary enterprise of the 
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American Protestant churches again brought them 
into notice. Attention was particularly called to them 
in 1830 by Messrs. Smith and Dwight, missionaries of 
the American Board of Commissioners lor foreign Mis- 
sions. who, while on an exploring missionary tour, 
visited the Nestorians. They embodied their observa- 
tions in a publication entitled Researches, from this 
source and other works of Badger (below quoted), and 
Dr. Anderson’s Oriental Missions, we derive the follow- 
ing statements : Dividing the Turkish from the Per- 
sian empire is a wild range of mountains, now called 
Kurdistan, which includes within its boundaries por- 
tions of the ancient Assyria, Media, and Armenia. In 
the most inaccessible parts of this district the Nestorians 
dwell, about 100,000 strong. They are still governed 
by “ meliks,” or kings, chosen from their own people by 
the popular voice irregularly expressed. The office of 
these chiefs is usually hereditary in the same family. 
The Turkish government, however, is making vigorous 
efforts, through the agency of the neighboring Kurds, 


heavy quilt for covering. On rising they “ take up theit 
beds” and pile them on a wooden frame, and spread 
them down again at night. The room is lighted by 
an opening in the roof, which also serves for a chimney ; 
though, of course, in a very imperfect manner, as the in- 
side of every dwelling that has stood for any length of 
time bears witness. The upper part of the walls and 
the under surface of the roof— we can hardly call it 
ceiling — fairly glitter, as if they had been painted 
black and varnished, and all articles of clothing, books, 
and household utensils are saturated with the smell of 
creosote. The floor, like, the walls, is of earth, covered 
in part with coarse stiaw mats and pieces of carpeting; 
and the flat roof, of the same material, rests on a layer 
of sticks, supported by large beams; the mass above, 
however, often sifts through, and sometimes during a 
heavy rain assumes the form of a shower of mud. Bad 
as all this may seem, the houses are still worse in the 
mountain districts, such as Gawar. There they are 
half under ground, made of cobble stones laid up against 
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to reduce these independent Nes- 
torians to a state of vassalage. 

Dwelling in these mountainous 
recesses, their independence is 
dearly purchased; they find it 
difficult to obtain a bare subsist- 
ence, and many of them are mis- 
erably poor: numbers travel 
abroad and beg as a profession. 

Their fare is coarse and tlicir 
manners rude. During the sum- 
mer many of them descend to 
the plains of Orumiah, at the 
foot of the Kurdistan range, and 
here a considerable body of Nes- 
torian Christians, estimated at 
about 40,000, have fixed their 
residence. They have a tradi- 
tion that their ancestors came 
down from the mountains to live 
on the plain five or six hundred 
years ago. It is probable that 
they were entirely swept away 
from this province during the 
devastations of Timurlane, but 
there are monuments of their 
residence here at an earlier pe- 
riod. The oldest mosque in the 
city of Orumiah w r as once a Chris- 
tian church. The Nestorians of 
the plain partake in their man- 
ners of the urbanity of the Per- 
sians, and they themselves de- 
nominate their fellow-Christians, 
the mountaineers, wild men. Though suffering oppres- 
sion and extortion from the Mohammedans, their circum- 
stances are tolerable for a people in bondage. The coun- 
try is fertile, and the industrious among them are sur- 
rounded with plenty. Their character is bold, generous, 
kind, and artless. Oppression has not broken their spirit; 
they are still brave and restless, and, so far as a subject 
people can be., independent. The Nestorians of the moun- 
tains, with all their rudeness and even ferocity, possess 
the same traits of kindness and generosity. The hun- 
gry man will divide his last morsel of bread with a 
stranger, or even with a foe. The Nestorians of the 
plain, as a matter of calculat ion, lay in liberal stores for 
their poor countrymen of Kurdistan, when, pinched with 
want, they come down in the winter to seek subsistence. 
In their language, as in Arabic, the missionaries found 
no word for home ; and there is no need of it, for the 
thing itself is wanting. The house consists of one 
large room, and is generally occupied by several gen- 
erations. In that one room all the work of the family 
is performed. There they eat, and there they sleep. 
The beds consist of three articles — a thick comforta- 
ble filled with wool or cotton beneath, a pillow, and one 


the slanting sides of the excavation, and covered by a 
conical roof with a hole in the centre. They contain, 
besides the family, all the implements of husbandry, the 
cattle, and the flocks. These last occupy “ the sides of 
the house” (1 Sam. xxiv, 3), and stand facing the “ de- 
cana,” or raised place in the centre, which is devoted to 
the family. As wood is scarce in the mountains, and 
the climate severe, the animal heat of the cattle is a 
substitute for fuel, except as sun-baked cakes of manure 
are used once a day for cooking, as is the practice also 
on the plain. In such houses the buffaloes sometimes 
break loose and fight furiously, and instances are not 
rare when they knock down the posts on which the roof 
rests, and thus bury all in one common ruin. The in- 
fluence of such family arrangements, even in the most 
favored villages of the plain, on manners and morality 
need not be told. It is equally evident that in such 
circumstances personal tidiness is impossible, though 
few in our favored land have any idea of the extent of 
such untidiness. The total number of the Nestoriau 
Christians, exclusive of the Jacobites or monophvsite 
Syrians, and the Chaldseans or converts to the Romish 
faith, was computed by the American missionaries, in 
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1 8-10, at U0, 000; 100,000 in the mountains, and 30,000 or 
40,000 in the plain. Later travellers would make the 
figure a little larger, and it is now generally stated as 
150.000. 

The patriarch of the Nestorian Church (who is al- 
ways chosen from the same family, and invariably takes 
the name of Shamun or 
Simon) resides at Diz, a 
village in one of the most 
inaccessible parts of the 
KArdish mountains. In 
early times, as we have 
seen, the patriarch resided 
at Seleucia; after .\.1).75'2 
at Bagdad; later he estab- 
lished himself at Klkush. 
Since the quarrel of the 
rival candidates and the 
defection of the Chaldie- 
ans to Borne, about the 
close of the 10th century, 
the patriarch has taken 
refuge in the mountains, 
lie professes only to wield 
spiritual power, but among 
t he mountaineers h is word 
is law, both in matters 
spiritual and temporal. 
.Among the Xestorians of 
Or fim in h his power is 
more limited ; lie seldom 

Nctorlmi BMiop. ye„ tl ,r <. s come among 
them ; and being thus be- 
yond the reach of the full exercise of his authority, the 
people have become lax in their regard for his spiritual 
prerogatives; still they look up to him with respect and 
veneration. The patriarch does not receive the imposi- 
tion of hands at his consecration, since it cannot be per- 
formed by bis inferiors ; but all orders of the clergy, from 
the deacon to the metropolitan, arc ordained by him with 
the imposition of hands, ruder the Nestorian patriarch 
are eighteen bishops, four of whom reside in the prov- 
ince of t irumiah. A diocese varies in size from a sin- 
gle village to twenty or thirty. The bishops ordain the 
inferior clergy, make annual visitations, and superintend 
the diocese. Besides deacons ami priests, there are 
archdeacons, subdeaeons, and readers. The ofliee of 
met ran, or metropolitan, is distinct from that of the 
patriarch, although, it is true, they arc often united in 
the same person. The canons of the Nestorian Church 
require celibacy, but only of the episcopal orders. They 


also demand from these higher ecclesiastical orders 
abstinence from animal food, even from their infancy. 
The mother of the candidate for the episcopate or patriar- 
chate must observe the same abstinence while she nurses 
the infant. The Nestorian bishops do not defend tlie&e 
practices from Scripture, but only as matters of pro- 
priety (this restriction, however, is not always observed, 
and was violated only recently by bishop Mar Yohann 
in 1*59). Neither celibacy nor abstinence from animal 
food are required of the inferior clergy, nor do monas- 
teries or convents exist among the Xestorians proper. 
The clergy are usually poor. They cultivate the ground, 
or teach a few scholars, or gain a small pittance by mar- 
riage fees and small contributions. It can be no matter 
of surprise that some of them can scarcely read. When 
visited by the American missionaries in 1S33, a majority 
of them could merely chant their devotions in the an- 
cieut Syriac, and even some of the bishops were in the 
same predicament. The Syriac Bible has since been 
distributed freely among them, and the state of general 
knowledge is improved. The patriarch receives an an- 
nual contribution, collected for him by the bishops; it 
seldom exceeds three hundred dollars. The Bomisli 
agents leave no measures untried, of force or fraud, to 
seduce the Nestorian Church and even its patriarchs. 
A few years ago a Jesuit offered to the Nestorian patri- 
arch ten thousand dollars, it is said, on condition that 
he would acknowledge the papal supremacy, lie made 
answer in the words that Simon Peter once addressed 
to Simon Magus, “Thy money perish with thee.” A 
more adroit overture was made afterwards, though with 
as little success, in the offer to canonize Nestorius. 

Religion, in the proper sense, is in a low condition. 
The vice of lying is almost universal among clergy and 
laity; intemperance is very prevalent. The Sunday is 
to a great extent regarded only as a holiday, ami pro- 
faneness and some other vices are very common. Still 
a venerable remnant exists of a primitive Church, 
founded, as they invariably maintain, not by Nestorius, 
but in apostolic times by Thomas the Apostle (q. v.). 
It is beset with dangers on every side. The artifices 
of the Jesuits are lineeasing and sometimes successful. 
Recently a patriarch was brought over by violence to the 
Church of Rome. On the other hand, the Mohamme- 
dans attempt to proselyte. Nestorian girls are occasion- 
ally kidnapped or decoyed away, and become the wives 
of the followers of the false prophet. Some hardened 
culprits apostatize for the sake of escaping punishment, 
but these are all the triumphs of which the Mohamme- 
dans can boast. 

The sword of the Moslem has not spared the Xcsto- 
rians. They are grievously oppressed and ground down 
with taxes ami impositions. The Xestorians are marked 
out alike by religion and nationality as victims of op- 
pression. However great their wrongs, they can hope 
for little redress, for a distant court shares in the plun- 
der taken from them, and believes its own officials rather 
than the despised rayahs whom they oppress. Kven 
when foreign intervention procures some edict in their 
favor, these same officials, in distant Oriimiah. are at no 
loss to evade its demands. The Nestorian is not al- 
lowed a place in the bazaar; lie cannot engage in com- 
merce. And in the mechanic arts he cannot aspire 
higher than the |>ositioii of a mason or carpenter, which, 
of course, is not to be compared to the standing of the 
same trades among iis. When our missionaries went 
to Oriimiah a decent garment on a Nestorian was safe 
only as it. had an outer covering of rags to hide it. The 
lofty spirit of the mountaineers in IK 13 ventured to re- 
bel. and an indiscriminate massacre was the penalty. 
“What can we do?” said they to the Kiiropean visitors 
who inquired the cause of their rebellion; “if we de- 
scend into tiie plains, build villages, plant vineyards, and 
till the barren soil, wo arc so overwhelmed with taxa- 
tions and impositions of every kind that our labor, 
though blessed of ( loti, is of no profit to ourselves. If 
we take refuge in the mountains, eveu hero we are lia- 
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ble every year to be hunted like partridges. Such is ■ 
our lot ; but God is merciful.” Mr. Badger, who visited 
the Kurds, on behalf of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, relates that as he passed through Mar- 
den, a village on one of the summits of the mountain 
range, in 1343, he saw in the market-place several hu- 
man heads rolling in the dust which had been brought 
in as trophies by the soldiers of Mohammed Pasha. “ The 
next day,” he says, “ 1 saw a large number of horses, 
asses, mules, anti even cows, laden with booty taken from 
the same people, the Kurds of a neighboring district. 
Among these there were loads of human heads, and a 
number of prisoners, some of whom were to be impaled 
on the morrow. The collector of taxes in the district 
had embezzled a sum of money, and the Kurds were 
ordered to make good the deficiency. As they were un- 
able or unwilling to comply, a troop of Albanians was 
sent against them, who plundered the refractory villages, 
massacred about a hundred and fifty persons, and com- 
mitted other excesses too horrible to relate. Such is 
Ottoman rule.” 

The creed and practice of the Xestorians are more sim- 
ple and more scriptural than those of the Greek or any 
other Oriental Church. They entertain the deepest 
abhorrence of image worship, auricular confession, and 
purgatory. Their doctrinal tenets lie under suspicion ; 
yet the American missionaries do not hesitate to vouch 
for their correctness. Mr. Perkins was sent out by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, and lived among 
them six years, laboring with considerable success. “ On 
the momentous subject of the divinity of Christ,” he 
says, “in relation to which the charge of heresy is so 
violently thrown upon them by the papal and other 
Oriental sects, their belief is orthodox and scriptural.” 
Mr. Badger also judges favorably of their orthodoxy. 
He thinks that, although in error with respect to the 
language in which they express their belief with regard 
to the second person in the Trinity, the Xestorians hold, 
nevertheless, in effect the true Catholic doctrine as it is 
revealed in Holy Scripture, and as it was set forth by the 
Council of Ephesus. 

Several writers have lately made English transla- 
tions of the Xestorian rituals. These are so overlaid 
with Oriental figure and sentiment that to ascertain 
their exact meaning on the points at issue is, however, 
by no means an easy task. We make a single extract 
from a service for the Holy Xativitv : “ Blessed art thou, 
O Virgin, daughter of David. Since in thee all the 
promises made to the righteous have been fulfilled, and 
in the race of prophecy has found rest; for after a won- 
derful manner thou didst conceive as a virgin without 
marriage, and in a wonderful way thou didst bring 
forth the Messiah, the Son of God; as it is written, the 
Holy Spirit formed him in thee, and the Word dwelt in 
him by union, without conversion or confusion, the 
natures continuing to subsist unchanged, and the per- 
sons also, by their essential attributes, the divinity and 
humanity subsisting in one parsopa of filiation. For 
the Lord is one, the power is one, the denomination 
ruling over all is one, and he is the ruler and disposer 
of all by the mysterious power of his divinity, whom 
we ought ever to thank and worship, saying, Blessed 
is the righteous One who clothed himself with Adam’s 
[humanity], and made him Lord in heaven and earth” 
(Badger, ii, 34). But though the ritual does not clearly 
develop the Christologieal dogmas, it is certain that the 
Xestorian Church is the only body outside of Protes- 
tantism (excepting the Moravians and Waldensians) 
which acknowledges, as do the churches which appeared 
at the Reformation, or came out of these, the supreme 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, and holds no doctrine 
or practice essential to salvation which may not be 
proved from Holy Writ. Indeed, the reverence in 
which the Xestorians hold the inspired volume has 
made them the fortuuate possessors of some of the most 
ancient and valuable MSS. in existence. Their ancient 
language was the Syriac, of which the modern vernacu- 


lar is a dialect, corrupted hv contractions and inversions 
and a great number of Persian and Turkish words. 
Among their books are some very ancient copies of the 
Scriptures in Syriac. Several of these are at least six 
hundred years old. They also possess a copy of the 
X. T. which purports to be fifteen hundred years old. 
These copies are regarded by them with much venera- 
tion, and are used with great care; they are wrapped 
in several covers, and when taken into the hands are as 
reverently kissed as the Jews do their MSS. of the 
O. T. used for synagogal service. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that they are the possessors of very 
large numbers of MSS. Dr. Grant found in the library 
of the patriarch not more than sixty volumes, all iii 
manuscript, and a part of these were duplicates. In- 
deed, they have no works of value, except on devotion- 
al subjects. Once an educated people, the Xestorians 
are now perfectly illiterate. Very little attempt has 
been made to reduce the vernacular language to writ- 
ing, and the printing-press was unknown to them until 
the advent of the American missionaries. The only 
books they possess are the Church rituals; to be able 
to read these, and to write fairly, is considered a high 
education, and is all that is desired, even from candi- 
dates for holy orders. Except the priests, few or none 
can read ; and even of these but few can do more 
than merely repeat their devotions in an unknown 
tongue, while neither they nor their hearers know any- 
thing of the meaning. The X. T. is read in the old 
Syriac; but this differs considerably from the dialect in 
common use, and it is read withal in such a manner as 
to be almost unintelligible. The laity are regular in 
attendance at church, where they bear a liturgy of 
great beauty, parti}' chanted and partly mumbled. Cer- 
tain prayers are familiar to all ranks, and persons de- 
voutly disposed are often seen retiring to a corner of 
the church to pray in secret. There is no sermon to 
arouse reflection or to sustain faith, by impressing the 
conscience and the understanding; no lecture to ex- 
pound the difficulties of Scripture. Thus the main body 
of the Xestorians are only nominal Christians, and such 
they must probably remain until more favored nations 
come to their relief. True, their religious principles 
are more simple and scriptural than those of other Ori- 
ental churches, and they are not guilty of so many cor- 
rupt practices as the Papal and Greek churches. But 
the life and power of Christianity are departed in a 
large measure, and scarcely a symptom of spiritual vi- 
tality was apparent when the American missionaries 
first met them. The existence of such a people for 
seventeen hundred years, among hostile nations and 
circumstances so disastrous, is a matter of astonish- 
ment; and their own preservation, too, of so much of 
the pure doctrine of the Gospel as they still retain 
is remarkable. Their liturgical books recognise seven 
sacraments, but confession is infrequent, if nut altogether 
disused. Marriage is dissoluble by the sentence «> f the 
patriarch; communion is administered in both kinds; 
and although the language of the liturgy plainly im- 
plies the belief of transubstantiation, yet it is said not 
to be popularly held among them. The fasts are strict, 
and of very long duration, amounting to very nearly 
one half the entire year. They pray for the dead, but 
are said to reject tbe notion of purgatory. Monasteries 
and convents do not exist among this branch of the 
Xestorians. “ They have no relics such as are common 
in the Church of Rome,” says Mr. Badger ( Xestorians 
and their Ritual , ii, 13(1), yet “ they believe the remains 
of the martyrs and saints to be endowed with super- 
natural virtues;” and they invoke the Virgin and the 
saints, asking for their prayers to Christ. They have 
no pictures or images in their churches, and are much 
opposed to the use of them. The only symbol among 
them is a plain Greek cross, which they venerate high- 
ly. The sign of the cross is used in baptism and in 
prayer; a cross is engraved over the low entrances of 
their churches, and kissed by those who enter, and the 
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priests carry with them a small silver cross, which is 
often kissed by the people. They arc very scrupulous 
respecting their religious ceremonies and fasts. Many 
Xestorians would rather die than violate their periodi- 
cal fasts, yet are they very far from 1’rotcstaut in their 
ideas respecting their daily life; even their most intel- 
ligent ecclesiastics seem to have hardly any idea of the 
meaning of regeneration. Indeed, the Xestorians, take 
them as a whole class, are ignorant and superstitions; 
lying, profanity, and intemperance arc common vices. 

VI. Missions among the Xestovians. — Probably no 
Christian mission in modern times has been so satis- 
factorily conducted, or so decidedly happy in its influ- 
ences and results, as that among the Xestorians, in 
all its branches. British and American missionaries 
have labored among the Xestorians since the year 1*38. 
The missionaries sent forth by the American Hoard 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions were the tirst 
of Protestant missionaries to occupy the field, and it 
is generally conceded that their labors have met thus 
far with a success beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, proving clearly that these efforts for the evangeli- 
zation of the Xestorians are owned and blessed bv the 
great Head of the Church. The first missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was Mr. Justin Perkins, who was taken from Amherst 
College, where he was teaching at the time of this ap- 
pointment. In the instructions given to him the main 
object of the mission was defined to be to bring about 
a change which would “enable the Xcstorian Church, 
through the grace of God, to exert a commanding in- 
fluence in the spiritual regeneration of Asia.” Con- 
sidering the past history of Xestorianism, its present 
state, and the character of the people attached to it, it ' 
was hoped that, brought again to a fuller knowledge of 
the truth, and to feel the regenerating and sanctifying 
power of truth attended by the influences of the Spirit, 
the members of that belief would again become, not only 
themselves true disciples of Christ and heirs of life, 
but ellieient laborers in the great work of building up 
Christ’s kingdom throughout the world. Mrs. Perkins 
joined in the work, and together they studied the lan- 
guage and customs of t he people whom they were to serve 
until, in 1885, Hr. Grant, a physician, of Utica, X. Y., 
joined them. Hr. Grant’s professional character served 
to secure the favor of the Persian governor, and the Xes- 
torian bishops and priests at once gave them their cor- 
dial co-operation in the prosecution of their missionary 
labors, regarding them not as rivals, but as coadjutors 
with them in a necessary work of instruction and im- 
provement among the people. The tirst thing which 
these excellent men attempted, after having obtained a 
mastery of the language, ancient and modern, was to 
commence the establishment of schools. One, for boys, 
was opened in 1830; it began in a cellar, with seven 
pupils. A school for girls was opened in 18,38. Itcom- 
meueed with four scholars, taught by Mrs. Dr. Grant. 
As the result of her exertions, it is said that ‘“hers was 
the privilege of creating such a public sentiment in 
favor of the education of woman that her successors 
have found the gates wide open before them, and often 
wondered at the extent and permanence of the influ- 
ence she acquired.” In 1843 the tirst female boarding- 
school was started by advice of Miss Fidelia Fiske, who, 
after graduation at Mount llolvoakc, joined this mis- 
sion in 1813. In this school, which was established at 
Urftiniah, nearly two hundred women have been edu- 
cated, of whom about one half were hopefully pious. 
Many of the young women after leaving the seminary 
have married young men who had been educated iu the 
male seminary. For some years there have been some 
seventy schools, with about twelve to thirteen hundred 
pupils of Mil sexes in annual attendance. It is esti- 
mated (hat about six thousand persons have learned to 
read, most if not all of whom possess and read the sa- 
cred Scriptures. A high school at Orumiah (which is 
the principal seat of the American mission), opened and 


presided over by the late excellent professor Stoddard 
for several years, has been blessed in an extraordinary 
manner. Of the many young men who may be con- 
sidered as graduates, more than two hundred and thir- 
teen left the seminary hopefully pious. Of the many 
others who did not complete a lull course of studies 
not a few left it giving good evidence of piety; and, 
better than all, many of the young men who left the 
seminary arc now faithful preachers of the Gospel, effi- 
cient teachers in the village schools, or otherwise useful 
Christians. 

In 1840 the first printing-press was set up in OrA- 
miah by the ingenious and efficient missionary printer, 
Mr. Breath, who died in 1831. The Xestorians, who 
formerly had no printed copies of the sacred Scriptures, 
or any part of them, now have the Bible in both the 
ancient and vernacular languages, printed in parallel 
columns. Through the exertions of the missionaries 
they now have also quite a literature, embracing many 
volumes of religious books and tracts, together with 
spelling-books, geographies, arithmetics, etc. A month- 
ly periodical, called The Rags of Light , is published, 
and read with much delight by the people; and there 
are now publishing two smaller periodicals, entitled 
Night of Toil and Signet Ring . In all, eleven thou- 
sand volumes have been printed at the mission press. 
Xative printers and bookbinders have been so well 
trained that since the death of Mr. Breath they have 
I progressed without American help in this direction, 
i The missionaries have, from the tirst, labored much in 
j the good work of imparting the Gospel by oral in- 
struction in OrAmiali, and in the villages far and wide. 
Until 1868 all plans for the forming of separate church- 
es were opposed ; the missionaries therefore formed no 
churches, wisely preferring to promote the regenera- 
tion of the national churches — a good work and noble 
in purpose; but finding by experience that the old 
Church, as such, could not be reformed, or, as I)r. An- 
derson has it, “ that the dead Uhurch could not be gal- 
vanized into spiritual life” (ii, 312). it was at last deter- 
mined that all who sought the higher life, and found it not 
in the national Church, should form reunionson the apos- 
tolic basis. There are now of such societies seventeen, 
with seventy-three congregations, and seven hundred 
and sixty -seven members. The attempt at separation 
from the national Uhurch has resulted in the formation 
of a lligh-Cluirch party, supported by Anglican lligh- 
Churchmcn. The Uhurch of England has, however, 
refused to send missionaries into this field, and the only 
injury done by this movement to the American mission 
work is the delay which it has caused in bringing the 
independent societies into self-supporting condition. 
There are no doubt many others who are truly pious, 
though they receive the sacraments in the national 
churches. Indeed, the missionaries preach much in the 
national churches, and enjoy the conlidencc of the pa- 
triarch and <)f many priests. It can certainly be assert- 
ed that the Gospel is now preached among the Xcstorian 
people not by the missionaries only. When the mission 
was commenced the ecclesiastics were not preachers, 
and their public religious services were not preaching 
services. But bishops and priests have been pupils in 
the schools, and bishops and priests have felt the force 
of truth — have become new creatures iu Christ Jesus, 
and arc now, in some cases, zealous and impressive 
preachers. And some young men who have been edu- 
cated at the seminary, and have become apparently de- 
voted Christians, have been ordained by the bishops of 
their Church, and are thus fully introduced into the 
work of the ministry. The patriarch has at times op- 
posed, and some of the bishops, in 1867, prohibited the 
pious helpers of the mission from preaching in their 
dioceses; but, to a great extent, the whole tield is and 
has been open to them, and among them are some who 
make extensive tours, not only on the plain, but in the 
mountain districts, as zealous and aide evangelists. 
Take it all in all, the influence of the mission upon the 
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condition and morals of the people lias teen most salu- 
tary. They have readily imbibed the spirit of Chris- 
tian civilization, and faithfully observed all the precepts 
of the Gospel. The influence of spiritual religion upon 
the pupils and their friends is manifest in all their daily 
walks in life, and their example is making a deep im- 
pression on those who have not yet been made objects 
of religious instruction. The schools that have been 
organized in the villages now help to support them- 
selves; the mission having made it a rule to furnish no 
teacher, except in new villages, where a part of the 
support was not assumed by the people. In the year 
1861 upwards of five hundred dollars were contributed 
for the support of missions, and since then the sum has 
considerably increased. The missionary zeal is grow- 
ing constantly, and the Nestorians are anxious to be- 
come the bearers of the truth to other Asiatic peoples. 
At the annual convention of helpers and representatives 
of the Nestorian churches held in Oct., 1867, a demand 
was made for special mission fields; and in 1870 the 
mission resolved that they considered it a duty urged 
upon them to embrace at once within their efforts the 
Armenians and the Mussulman sects of Central Persia; 
and they expressed the hope that the Hoard would 


heartily endorse their action, and help them to carry it 
out without delay. The Board approving such a step, 
the Nestorians have since labored among the Armenians 
in llussia, and the same people at Tabriz, Ilamadan (the 
ancient Ecbatana), Teheran, Ispahan, in Persia, and the 
numerous villages in the intervening regions— descend- 
ants, to a great extent, of Armenians carried captive, 
in 1605, from the regions of Ararat by shah Abbas the 
Great. 

Since the autumn of 1870 the Nestorian mission has 
passed from the control of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions to the care of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, and it is expected 
that the work so gloriously begun will be prosecuted by 
that body with equal zeal and success. This mission, 
being on the western borders of Persia and the eastern 
borders of Turkey, in the very heart of the Moham- 
medan world, and on the dividing line of its two great 
sects, the Stories and Shiites, certainly occupies a posi- 
tion of transcendant importance. We insert below a 
table from Dr. Anderson’s work on Oriental Missions (ii, 
498-0), showing the laborers employed, etc. 

VII. Probable Origin of the Nestorian People . — We 
have seen above that the Nestorians claim to have 
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Ordained Missionaries. 


Wives of Missionaries. 


Time of Entering. 


Time of Leaving. 


•Justin Perkins, D.D.... 

* Albert L. Ilolladay 

* William R. Stocking . . . 

* Willard Jones 

•A. II. Wright, M.D 

•Abel K. Hinsdale 

* Colby C. Mitchell 

* James Lyman Merrick. 

Thomas Laurie, D.D 

* David T. Stoddard 

•Joseph G. Cochran 

George W. Coan 

•Samuel A. Rhea 

* Edwin H. Craue 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 


Mrs. Anne Y. Holladay. 


Mrs. Jerusba Ii. Stocking. 


Mrs. Miriam Jones. 


Mrs. Catharine A. Wright. 


•Mrs. Sarah C. Hinsdale. 


•Mrs. Eliza A. Mitchell, 


•Mrs. Emma Merrick. 


•Mrs. Martha F. Laurie. 


•Mrs. Harriet Stoddard.. 
Mrs. Sophia D. Stoddard. 


Mrs. Deborah W. Cochran. 


Mrs. Sarah P. Coan 


* Mrs. Martha Ann Rhea. 
Mrs. Sarah Jane Rhea. . . . 


•Mrs. Ann E. Craue [after- ) 
wards Mrs. P.O. Powers] ) 


November, 1835. 
November, 1835. 
June 7, 1S37. 

June 7, 1S37. 

June 7, 1837. 

June 7,1837. 
November 17, 1S39. 
November 17, 1S39. 
July 25.1S40. 

June 14, 1S43. 

Juue, 1S41. 

June, 1841. 

June, 1841. 

June, 1841. 
December, 1842. 
December, 1842. 
November 11, 1842. 
November 11, 1842. 
June 14, 1843. 

June 14, 1S43. 

Juue 26, 1851. 
September 27, 1847. 
September 27, 184S. 
October 13, 1S49. 
October 13, 1849. 
June 26, 1S51. 

July 1, 1852. 
October 25, 1860. 
October 20, 1S52. 
October 20, 1S52. 


May 2 s, 1869. 

, 1857. 

Spring, 1S46. 

Spring, 1846. 
June,4S53. 

June, 1853. 

, 1844. 

Winter, 1S44. 
•January 4, 1SG5. 
August, 1859. 

• December 26, 1842. 
October 21, 1844. 
•June 27, 1841. 
•July 12, 1841. 
Summer, 1S45. 
Summer, IS 45. 
November 10, 1814. 
•December 16, 1848. 
•January 26, 1S57. 

* August 2, 1848. 
July, 1858. 
•November 2, 1S71. 


• September 2, 1865. 

• September 16, 1S57. 
May, 1869. 

• August 27, 1S54. 
November, 1S57. 


• Thomas L. Ambrose . . . 
John H. Shedd 

•Amherst L. Thontpsou. 

Beujamin Labaree 

Henry N. Cobb 


Mrs. Sarah Jane Shedd — 
Mrs. Esther E. Thompson. 
Mrs. Elizabeth E. Labaree. 
Mrs. Matiida E. Cobb! ! ! ! ! 


November 27, 1858. 
November 11, 1-859. 
November 11, 1S59. 
July 2, I860. 

July 2, I860. 
October 25, I860. 
October 25, 1860. 
October 25, I860. 
October 25, 1860. 


August, 1861. 
, 1S70. 

* August 25, 1S60. 
Summer, 1861. 


Autumn, 1S62. 
Autumn, 1862. 


Missi onary Ph ysickt ns. 

* Asahel Grant, M.D 

•Mrs. Judith S. Gram 

• F. N. II. Yonng, M.D 

T. L. Van Nordeu, M.D 

Mrs. Mary M. Vau Norden 


October 15, 1835. 
October 15, 1835. 
October 25, 1860. 
October 6, 1S66. 
October 6, 1866. 


•April 24,1844. 
•January 14,1839. 
Summer, 1863. 


* Edwin Breath. 


A 86 istant Missionaries. 

Mrs. Sarah Ann Breath 

•Miss Fidelia Fiske 

Miss Catharine A. Myers ) 
[afterwards Mrs. Wright] ) 

Miss Mary Susan Rice 

•Miss Martha Ann Harris) 
[afterwards Mrs. Rhea] J 

, Miss Aura Jeannette Beach 

•Miss Harriet N. Crawford 

Miss Nancy Jane Dean 


November 7, 1S40. 
October 13,1849. 
June 14, 1843. 

June 14, 1S43. 
November 20, 1S47. 
July 1,1852. 

July 2, 1860. 

July 2, 1S60. 
October 19, 1S6S. 


* November IS, 1801. 
Summer, 1S62. 

July 15, 1858. 
August, 1S59. 


* September 16, 1S57. 
September, 1S62. 
May, 1S65. 


The asterisk (*) placed before a name denotes that the person is deceased. When placed before a date, in the right hand column, it denotes that the 
person died at the time there indicated, and in the field. 
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been early instructed in Christian truths. Dr. fl rant, a 
learned American missionary, has recently put forth an 
argument to show that the Xestorians are the descend- 
ants of the lost tribes of Israel. He cites as proof of his 
theory their Jewish physiognomy, the frequency of 
those* proper names which occur in the Old Testament, 
the peculiarities of their customs, and other points of re- 
semblance. 11 is proofs are not regarded as satisfactory 
by bis co-missionaries, nor by Mr. 1 badger, who contests 
bis facts. It is a question, however, of detail ami re- 
search, and we can only here make mention that such 
a theory of their origin is espoused, and refer to Dr. 
( Ira nt's and Mr. Badger’s writings. One service of the 
Xestorian Church certainly partakes much more of a 
Jewish than a Christian character: this is a commem- 
oration for the dead celebrated in all the mountain vil- 
lages once a year, on some Saturday in the month of 
October. For some days previous to the festival each 
family prepares its offerings. These consist of Lambs 
and bread, which are carried into the church-yard. Af- 
ter the people have partaken of the holy eneharist, the 
priest goes out, cuts several locks of wool oft’ the tleeces, 
and throws them into a censer. While a deacon swings 
this to and fro in the presence of the guests the priest 
recites an .anthem, in which the oblation is offered to 
the Lord, ami prayers are made both for the living and 
the dead. The service concluded, the lambs and the 
bread are divided among the company. Many come 
from distant villages to join in the commemoration. 
Those who can afford it kill a lamb ami distribute bread 
and other provisions among the poor, after the death 
of their relations, hoping that the offerings will, in some 
way. profit the souls of the departed. Dr. (Irani men- 
tions another sacrifice which is offered occasionally as a 
thank-offering for blessings received. A lamb is slain 
before t lie door of the church, when a little of the blood 
is put on the door and lintel; the right shoulder and 
breast belong to the officiating priest, ami the skin is 
also given to the priest as was required in the law of 
burnt offerings (Lev. vii); but these strange customs 
may have been derived from the Mohammedans, who 
often sacrifice a lamb with the same intention at the 
doors of their shrines throughout Turkey, and sprinkle 
the building with the blood, after which the animal is 
distributed among the people of the village. As might 
lie expected in a people so ignorant, the Xestorians are 
superstitious. They observe many fasts. Their ritual 
contains offices for the purification of those who have 
touched the corpse of an unbeliever, and a service for 
the purification of unclean cisterns and fountains, some 
parts of which are extremely beautiful. The Xestorians 
place a high value on charms ami talismans, and the 
clergy are generally the authors of these profane and 
absurd effusions which they transcribe and sell to the 
people. 

VI II. Literature. The works extant on the history 
of Xestoriauism are very numerous. In Maloom’s The- 
ologiral Index is a long list of such works; the most im- 
portant are, Dmicin, Ilistoire dn Xesturianisine (Hi*!)); 
Franzius (Northolti), Jtissertationes ; Le Quien, Orieus 
Christ hums ; Schroder, Libemti I list aria controrersite 
Xt'storitunr. In the foregoing account, besides the 
usual materials, the Hreviarhun of Libcratus. who was 
archdeacon of Carthage, written cir. A.I). 5ffl, and the 
works of Marins Mercator, already referred to under 
Nesforius (q. v. ), have been largely relied upon. Du 
the Xestoriun side appear the sermons of Kutberius; 
and Assent an i, De Syr is Xestoriunis, in bis Bibliotheca 
Orient a Us (Bom. 1719-1728 sq.), tom. iii, pt. ii (quoted 
by Dr. Hey, bk. iv, art. ii, § 9), gives a catalogue of 
198 writers, with more in an appendix, who are called 
Syrian Xestorian writers: “but the Xew Testament is 
one book so reckoned, and Clemens Bomnnns one author.” 
See also Fbodjesn (Xestorian metropolitan of Xisibis, 
t 1318), Liber Maryarihe de reritute ftdei (a defence of 
the Xestorians), in Mai’s Script, ret. nova, collect, pt. x, ii, 
3b ; (iibbon, Decline and Full of the Roman Empire, eh. 


xlvii, near the end: Ilohlenberg, De origin thus et fads 
ecc/esice Christiana ■ in India oriental i (Havnia?, IX'22, 
8vo) ; Hagen bach, Hist. Doctrines , i. 20, ‘241, 275; ii, 35, 
117, 344, 303; Hardwick, Hist. Mid. Ayes (see Index); 
Lea, Hist. Sacerdotal Celibacy, p. 97 sq.; Haag, Hist, des 
Doymes Chretiens, i, 190-192; ii, 119, 139, 1 fit J, 289, 320; 
Bruns, Xeues Ilepertorium f d. theol. Literal ur u. kirch- 
liche Statist ih ; Bitter, Erdkunde ; Justin lVrkins, .1 Resi- 
dence of Eight Years in Persia (Andover, 184 ‘l, 8vo); 
Ainsworth, Travels and Researches in Mesopotamia, 
etc.; Layard, Xinereh and its Remains; Perkins, Eight 
Years spent among the Xestorian Christians (Xew York, 
1843); Buchanan, Christian Researches in the East; 
Smith and Dwight. Researches in Armenia, with a Visit 
to the Xestorian and Chaldeean Christians of Onintiah 
and Salmas (Bust. 1833, 2 vols. 8vo): lFomu/? and her 
Saviour in Persia (Bust. 1803); Ftheridge, Rituals of 
the Syrian Churches; (Irant, The Xestorians 1*11); 
Badger. The Xestorians and their Rituals (Loud. 1 852, 
2 vols.) : Wiltsch, Kirchliche (leographie u. Statistic, i, 
214 sq.; Wiggers, Kirchliche Statist ik, vol. i, pt. ii, § 73 
sq. ; Newcomb, Cyclop, of Missions, p. 553 sq. : Ander- 
son, Hist, of the Missions of the A . II. C. F. M . in the Ori- 
ental Churches, vols. i and ii; < irimdemann. Missions - 
. ( tins, pt. ii. Xo. 3; The. Wesleyan Methodist. Magazine, 
July and August, 1852: Xorth British Review , vol. xi ; 
xxxviii, 247; Ch. Remembrancer, 1802, p. 05: Prince- 
ton Iter. 1842, p. 59; Kitto, Jour. Stic. Lit. Jan. 1853, p. 
513; Meth. Quar. Rev. Julv, 1854, p. 402; 1813, p. 479; 
1841, p.483. (J.1I.W.) 

Nestorius, a celebrated theologian of the 5th cen- 
tury, noted as the founder of the Xestorians (q. v.) — 
an important and early sect of Christians — was horn, 
according to the ecclesiastical historian Socrates, who 
has written his life, at Dermanicia, a city in Xorthem 
Syria, near the opening of the 5th century. lie re- 
ceived his theological education, it is supposed, under 
the Monophysite Theodore of Mopsuestia. Nestorius 
was ordained to the priesthood at Antioch, where he 
was made a presbyter, and where he was “esteemed 
and celebrated,” says Neandor, “on account of the rigid 
austerity of bis life and tlie impressive fervor of bis 
preaching.” The popularity of his pulpit gifts attract- 
ed to him large and attentive audiences, and he be- 
came a great favorite with the people generally. The 
Church — which was then greatly divided oil the doc- 
trine of the motherhood of Alary, some holding her to 
be the mother of (Jod, others regarding her simply in 
the modern evangelical light — looked upon Nestorius 
as the mail eminently fit by his sound, practical judg- 
ment and liis vast theological learning for a clearing 
process in this mystifying dogma; and so general was 
the opinion that Nestorius could unite all Christian be- 
lievers of the Fast that the people hailed with great 
satisfaction and joy his elevation (A.D. 428) to the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, which had boon sought 
for by more prominent ecclesiastics, whom the emperor 
had passed by because of tlieir rivalry. In Constan- 
tinople Nestorius was looked to as a second Chrysos- 
tom, and a restorer of the honor of his groat predecessor 
against the detraction of his Alexandrian rival. But 
no sooner was Nestorius promoted to this elevated and 
responsible position than lie began to display an intem- 
perate zeal, which partook more of the bigotry of the 
monk than the general tolerant spirit which was be- 
coming liis character and position as a minister of 
Christ. Ilis verv first efforts when once seated in the 
patriarchal chair were directed towards the extirpation 
of heretics, including Arians and Xovatiaus, Quarto- 
dccimaui and Macedonians, who at that time a hounded 
in the capital of t lie Fast and its subordinate dioceses. 
Indeed Nestorius’s course had been foreshadowed in bis 
inaugural discourse, in which, addressing the emperor 
Theodosius II, or the Younger, ho gave utterance to 
these violent expressions: “(Jive me a country purged 
of all these heretics, and in exchange for it I will give 
you heaven. Help me to subdue the heretics, and I 
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will help you to conquer the Persians.” Nor did liis 
fury against the heretics find vent only in words; he 
proceeded to deeds of persecution which, by exciting 
tumults among the people, led to the effusion of blood. 
The Pelagians alone, with whose doctrine of free-will 
(but not of original sin) he sympathized, he treated in- 
dulgently, receiving to himself Julian of Eclanum, 
Ctclest ius, and other banished leaders of that party, in- 
terceding for them in 429 with the emperor and with 
the pope Celestine, though, on account of the very un- 
favorable reports concerning Pelagianism which were 
spread by the layman Marius Mercator, then living in 
Constantinople, his intercessions were of no avail (comp. 
Schaff, Ch. Hist, iii, 716). While thus busily engaged 
in the persecution of others, Nestorius raised up even 
among the orthodox party in the Church a numerous 
host of enemies, who were not long in accusing him 
also of heresy. Having been trained in the strict 
Antiochian doctrine as to the clear distinction be- 
tween the divine and human natures of Christ, he 
and his friend Anastasius, whom he had brought with 
him from Antioch, could not fail to disapprove of some 
expressions then current in the Church, which evident- 
ly proceeded upon confused notions in respect to the 
two natures of Christ. One expression in particular, 
the title Sronkof, or Mother of God, applied to the 
Virgin Mary, more especially taken in connection with 
the excessive veneration of the Virgin which had be- 
gun to prevail, called forth the strongest reprobation 
on the part of Nestorius. Along with his friend Anas- 
tasius he took occasion in his public discourses to state, 
in the most emphatic manner, his objections to the cer- 
tainly very bold and equivocal expression mother of 
God, which had already been sometimes applied to the 
Virgin Mary by Origcn, Alexander of Alexandria, Atha- 
nasius, Basil, and others, and which, after the Arian con- 
troversy, and with the growth of the worship of Mary, 
had passed into the devotional language of the people 
(comp. Schaff, Ch. Hist, iii, 7 1 6, also 582, 583). The sense, 
or monstrous nonsense, of this term of course was not 
that the creature bore the Creator, or that the eternal 
Deity took its beginning from Mary, which would be 
the most absurd and the most wicked of all heresies, and 
a shocking blasphemy; but the expression was intended 
only to denote the indissoluble union of the divine and 
human natures in Christ, and the veritable incarnation 
of the Logos, who took the human nature from the body 
of Mary, came forth God-Man from her womb, and as 
God-Man suffered on the cross. For Christ was born 
as a person, and suffered as a. person; and the personali- 
ty in Christ resided in his divinity, not in his humanity. 
So, in fact, the reasonable soul of man, which is the cen- 
tre of the human personality, participates in the suffer- 
ing and the death-struggle of the body, though the soul 
itself does not and cannot die. The Antiochian theolo- 
gy, however, could not conceive a human nature with- 
out a human personality, and this it strictly separated 
from the divine Logos. Therefore Theodore of Mop- 
suestia had already disputed the term theotokos with all 
earnestness. “Mary,” he says, “bore Jesus, not the 
Logos, for the Logos was, and continues to be, omni- 
present, though he dwelt in Jesus in a special manner 
from the beginning. Therefore Mary is strictly the 
mother of Christ, not the mother of God. Only in a 
figure, per unaphoram, can she be called also the mother 
of God, because God was in a peculiar sense in Christ. 
Properly speaking, she gave birth to a man in whom 
the union with the Logos had begun, but was still so in- 
complete that he could not yet (till after his baptism) 
be called the Son of God.” He even declared it “in- 
sane” to say that God was born of the Virgin; “not 
God, but the temple in which God dwelt, w r as born of 
JJary.” In a similar strain Nestorius and his friend 
Anastasius argued from the pulpit against the theotokon. 
Nestorius proposed the middle expression, mother of 
Christ (XpioTOTCKog), because Christ was at the same 
time God and man. lie delivered several discourses on 


this disputed point. “You ask,” he says in his first 
sermon, “ whether Mary may be called mother of God. 
Has God, then, a mother? If so, heathenism itself is 
excusable in assigning mothers to its gods; but then 
Paul is a liar, for he said of the deity of Christ that it 
was without father, without mother, and without de- 
scent (Ileb.vii,3: dirdriop, a pi jt top, dvtv ytvtaXoyiag). 
No, m} T dear sir, Mary did not bear God ; . . . the creat- 
ure bore not the uncreated Creator, but the man who 
is the instrument of the Godhead; the Holy Ghost 
conceived not the Logos, but formed for him, out of the 
virgin, a temple which he might inhabit (John ii, 21). 
The incarnate God did not die, but quickened him in 
whom he was made fiesh. . . . This garment, which he 
used, I honor on account of the God which was covered 
therein and inseparable therefrom; . . . I separate the 
natures, hut I unite the worship. Consider what this 
must mean. lie who was formed in the womb of Mary 
was not himself God, but God assumed him [assumsit, 

1. e. clothed himself with humanity], and on account 
of him who assumed, he who was assumed is also called 
God." A controversy now ensued in which the enemies 
of Nestorius, not comprehending the danger which he 
saw to be involved in the use of the word theotokos, 
charged him most unjustly with holding the Photinian 
and Samosatenian views, which asserted that Jesus was 
born of Mary as a mere man ; or, in other words, they 
accused him of denying the divinity of Christ. The 
question was very keenly agitated, both among the 
clergy and laity, whether Mary was entitled to be called 
the mother of God. In this dispute Nestorius took an 
active part, adhering firmly to the doctrine of the school 
of Antioch. Dupin ( Bibliotheque , i, 442, cd. 1722) thus 
summarizes his views as expounded by himself: T. He 
expressly rejected the error of those who said that Christ 
was a mere man, as Ebion, Paul of Samosata, Photinus. 

2. He maintained that the Word was united to the hu- 
manity in Christ Jesus, and that this union was most 
intimate and strict. 3. lie maintained that these two 
natures made one Christ, one Son, one Person. 4. And 
that this Person may have either divine or human 
properties attributed to him. But his words contra- 
dicted this formal enunciation of his doctrine. His il- 
lustrations proved that he did not allow the hypostatic 
union, but admitted a moral union only. A contem- 
porary writer (Marius Mercator, Opera [Paris, 1673, ed. 
Gamier]), who lived in the first half of the fifth century, 
says that Nestorius was sound in most of the Catholic 
truths on this question taken seriatim. He was sound 
“ de persona divina assumente,” also “de natura liumana 
assumpta,” and also “de tempore, quo primum extitit 
unio;” all these positions being demonstrated by ex- 
tracts from extant sermons and other writings of Nes- 
torius. But he was unsound “de genere unionis.” He 
certainly allowed only a moral union, “Deus et homo 
unum tantum moraliter.” lienee the incarnation ac- 
cording to him was “ h'oimimq, dvdXi/il/tg, ivtpytia , 
iv«i'3pw7r*/rni > '.” There were two natures in Christ, 
and the properties in each should be very carefully dis- 
tinguished — “dine in Christo reipsa hypostases; secer- 
neuda singulorum idiomata.” Nor would he allow hu- 
man attributes to be predicated of the divine nature of 
Christ: “Nec qum unius tribuenda alteri, nisi opovv- 
piar, vcl oxitikwq." Rogers (Parker iSoc. p. 55) quotes 
an opposite passage in this connection : dn/oi yap ivw- 
3 'ijvat top &tiv Ad yon rip tic M apurg th Bpiijnip, iiicirtp 
t'i rig <piXog ftXtp tvuxnv Fia ox^to-Q * owlro (Niceph- 
oros, xviii, 48). He denied therefore that God the .Son 
had endured human suffering or gone through human 
experiences, and he necessarily rejected, according to 
the above view, the term thoroArot;, and proposed Xpic- 
roTuKog as an alternative. There is abundant proof 
from his works of his denial of the hypostatic union. 
He compared the union of the two natures in Christ 
to marriage; he spoke of Christ’s humanity being the 
habit, the temple of his divinity. He said that Thomas 
had touched him that was risen again, and honored him 
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that raised him up. lie believed “hominem Deifica- 
tum, et non verbum carncm factum,” that, Christ became 
God by merit and not by nature. At some meetings at 
Ephesus, preliminary to the council, Xestorius said lie 
would not admit that a child could be God. Aeacins, 
bishop of Melitana, at the council said that he had heard 
a bishop of the party of Xestorius say “that he that 
suffered for us was a distinct person from the Word” 
(l)upin. i, 040). Xestorius proposed an alteration of 
phraseology in order to overcome this difficulty. lie 
suggested that there would be no difficulty if we said 
the divine Jesus Christ knew men’s thoughts, the hu- 
man Jesus Christ was hungry, and the like (see Dr. 

I ley’s Lect. iv. lie speaks of the cruelty of the per- 
secution of Xestorius, and does “not scruple to say that 
the Council of Ephesus erred in treating Xestorius with 
too great severity”). Practically it became clear that 
his doctrine amounted to teaching that there were two 
persons in Christ, and it was so felt at the time. See 

I I VP ostatical Union. Thus the word theotokos be- 
came the watchword of the orthodox party in the Xes- 
torian controversy, as the term hotnoousios had been 
in the Arian; opposition to the word SeoroKog meant 
denial of the mystery of the incarnation, or of the true 
union of the divine and human natures in Christ. Un- 
questionably the Antiochian Christology, which was 
represented hv Xestorius, did not make the Logos truly 
become man. It asserted indeed, rightly, the duality of 
the natures, and the continued distinction between 
them; it denied, with equal correctness, that God, as 
such, could either be born, or suffer and die; but it 
pressed the distinction of the two natures to double per- 
sonality. It substituted for the idea of the incarnation 
the idea of an assumption (TTpoerXyxpig) of human nat- 
ure, or rather of an entire man, into fellowship with 
the Logos, and an indwelling of Godhead in Christ 
(tvoitcqaig in distinction from evaapKiooig). Instead of 
God-Man (Sedi&pioirog), we have here the idea of a 
mere God-bearing man (ivwatg k«3’ virdcTracnv)’, and 
the person of Jasus of Xazareth is only the instrument, 
or the temple, in which the divine Logos dwells. The 
two natures form, not a personal unity (Seotyopog, also 
Btodo\og, from C'-\ta^rat, God-assuming), but only a 
moral unity, an intimate friendship or conjunction (<rm- 
taptia). They hold an outward, mechanical relation 
to each other, in which each retains its peculiar attri- 
butes (iSuopara), forbidding any sort of commnnicatio 
idiomatnm. This union is, in the first place, a gracious 
condescension on the part of God (ivu/fftg Kara \dpiv, 
or kcit tiidoKiav), whereby the Logos makes the man 
an object of the divine pleasure, and in the second 
place an elevation of the man to higher dignity and to 
sonship with (iod (tvioatg kcit d^iav, Ka$’ vioStmav). 
15y virtue of the condescension there arises, in the third 
place, a practical fellowship of operation (tvt omg kut 
tvepytiav), in which the humanity becomes the instru- 
ment and temple of the Deity and the tvmaig 
culminates. Theodore of Mopsuestia, the able founder 
of the Antiochian Christology, set forth the elevation 
of the man to sonship with God (starting from Luke ii, 
59) under the aspect of a gradual moral process, and 
made it dependent on the progressive virtue and mcrito- 
riousness of Jesus, which were completed in the resur- 
rection, and earned for him the unchangeableness of the 
divine life as a reward for his voluntary victory for vir- 
tue. The Antiochian and Xestorian theory amounts 
therefore, at bottom, to a duality of persons in Christ, 
though without clearly avowing it. It cannot conceive 
the reality of the two natures without a personal inde- 
pendence for each. With the theauthropic unity of the 
person of Christ it denies also the theauthropic unity of 
his work, especially of Ills sufferings and death; and in 
the same, measure it enfeebles the reality of redemption. 
From this point of view Mary, of course, could he noth- 
ing more than mother of the man Jesus, and the predi- 
cate theotokos, strictly understood, must appear absurd 
or blasphemous. Xestorius would admit no more than 


that God passed through (transiit) the womb of Mary. 
Cyril charges upon Xestorius (Kpist. ad Cat lest.) that lie 
does not say the Son of t iod died and rose again, but al- 
ways only the man Jesus died and rose. Xestorius 
himself says, in his second homily (in Mar. Merc.]). 
sq.) : “ It may be said that the .Sow of ( iod, in the udder 
sense, died, but not that God died. Moreover the Script- 
ures, in speaking of the birth, passion, and death, never 
say God, but Christ, or Jesus , or the Lord — all of them 
names which suit both natures. A born, dead, and 
buried God cannot be worshipped.” “Dilate,” be says 
in another sermon, “did not crucify the Godhead, but 
the clothing of the Godhead, and Joseph of Arimathtea 
did not shroud and bury the Logos” (in Mar. Merc. p. 
789 sq.). 

Xestorius by this controversy had opened a question 
which went beyond the usual theological arena. The 
sentiment of venerating Mary had spread so greatly 
among the people that it touched the most vehement 
passions, and he was, therefore, not only resisted by 
theologians of the opposite camp, viz., the Alexandrians, 
but by tlie people, and was rejected in public by some 
of his own clergy even. He accordingly, enraged at 
the contempt shown to his authority as patriarch, hesi- 
tated not to issue orders that the most refractory should 
be seized, and forthwith beaten and imprisoned. One 
of these, Proclus by name, who had at a former period 
applied in vain for the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
rendered himself peculiarly conspicuous by the bitter 
hostility which he evinced to the opinions of Xestorius. 
This man having, on one occasion, been called to preach 
in the presence of his patriarch, took occasion, in the 
course of his sermon, to extol the Virgin Mary as the 
mother of God, and charged nil who refused to acknowl- 
edge her as such with being believers in a deified man. 
Proclus, in the course of his discourse, praised Mary as 
“the spotless treasure-house of virginity; the spiritual 
paradise of the second Adam; the workshop in which 
the two natures were annealed together; the bridal 
chamber in which the Word wedded the flesh; the 
living bush of nature, which was unharmed by the tire 
of the divine birth ; the light clofld which bore him 
who sat between the cherubim; the stainless fleece, 
bathed in the dews of heaven, with which the Shep- 
herd clothed his sheep; the handmaid and the mother, 
the Virgin and Heaven.” The sermon was received 
with loud applause, and Xestorius found it necessary to 
defend his own doctrine against the misrepresentation!! 
of the preacher. Xestorius’s middle term of XparrOToKog, 
which he bail adopted to prevent a schism in the Church, 
failed longer to satisfy any except his most devoted as- 
sociates; ami a considerable party, composed both of 
clergy, monks, and Church members, refused outright 
to recognise Xestorius as their ecclesiastical superior. 
They even renounced all Church fellowship with him. 
The patriarch accordingly convened a synod at Con- 
stantinople in A.I). 129, which deposed some of the most 
violent of the clergy as favorers of Manielnvan doctrines 
by denying the reality of Christ’s humanity. In a 
short time, however, the Xestorian controversy, which 
had raged so violently in the Church and patriarchate of 
Constantinople, extended far beyond these narrow limits, 
and soon another eminent opponent appeared to harass 
Xestorius. This one was Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, 
who had previously exhibited a violent persecuting 
spirit against pagans, Jews. and heretics. He took the 
Held, moved by interests both personal and doctrinal, 
and used every means to overthrow his rival in Con- 
stantinople, as his like-minded uncle and predecessor, 
Thcophilus, had overthrown the noble Chrysostom in 
the Origenistic strife. The theological controversy 
was at tiie same time a contest of the two patriarchates. 
In personal character Cyril stands far below Xestorius, 
but be excelled him in knowledge of the world, shrewd- 
ness, theological learning, and acuteness, and had the 
show of greater veneration for Christ and for Mary on 
his side ; and in his opposition to the abstract separation 
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of the divine and human he Avas in the right, though he 
himself pressed to the verge of the opposite error of 
mixing or confusing the two natures in Christ. (Comp, 
in particular his assertion of an tvuxrig $ voiki ) in the 
third of his Anathematismi against Nestorius; Hefele 
[Conciliengesch. ii, 155], however, understands by this 
not a tvoiaig tig n'uiv tyvmv, but only a real union in 
one being , one existence.) Cyril, as if to blind the eyes 
of his antagonists, opened the controversy by mild and 
apparently suave measures. He simply wrote to Nes- 
torins remonstrating against the views of the Constan- 
tinopolitan patriarch. Cyril published two letters ad- 
dressed to Egyptian monks, in which he assailed the 
opinions of Nestorius, without, however, alluding to or 
once mentioning his name. The appearance of these 
writings excited no light sensation in the East, and 
gave great offence to Nestorius, against whom they 
Avere so plainly IcA'elled. Cyril folloAved this up by a 
solemn protest, and finally launched out by \-ehement 
and bitter denunciations of Nestorius and his doctrine, 
declaring the latter at A-ariance Avith the A'erv essence of 
Christianity. An epistolary altercation hoav took place 
bet\A T een the tAvo patriarchs, which continued for some 
time, with considerable bitterness on both sides. To 
bring about Nestorius’s removal from the patriarchate, 
Cyril addressed the emperor, the empress Eudocia, and 
the emperor’s sister Pulcheria, who took a ln-ely inter- 
est in Church affairs; and when these efforts failed to 
bring about the much desired result, he finally deter- 
mined to rouse the pope against Nestorius, and therefore 
caused the sermons of that patriarch to be translated 
and sent to Home, and at the same time urged his holi- 
ness to take summary measures for the A-indication of 
pure doctrine. Celestine, moved by orthodox instinct, 
and flattered by the appeal to his authority, summoned 
a synod to meet at Home, and with their sanction de- 
cided that the clergy excommunicated by Nestorius 
should be restored to the felloAVship of the Church ; and, 
further, that if Avithin ten days after receiving the sen- 
tence pronounced at. Home, Nestorius should not give a 
Avrittcn recantation of his errors, he should be forthAvith 
deposed from his office as patriarch and excommuni- 
cated, “ab uim-ersalis ecclesiae cafholicm connnunione 
dejectus.” Cyril having thus found at last the oppor- 
tunity of humbling his ri\-al, took it upon himself to 
execute the sentence of the Homan synod. Summoning 
a synod of Egyptian bishops at Alexandria, Cyril de- 
spatched a letter. A.D. 430, in the name of the synod to 
Nestorius, in Avhich, conformably to the sentence pro- 
nounced at Rome, he called upon him to recant, and 
concluded with tAvelve anathemas against his presumed 
errors, thus formally setting forward the Egyptian creed 
in opposition to the Antiochian system, as expressed by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. The controversy now com- 
pletely altered its aspect, being converted from a per- 
sonal into a doctrinal dispute. By orders of John, pa- 
triarch of Antioch, a refutation of the Egyptian anath- 
emas Avas published by Theodoret, bishop of Cvros, a 
town on the Euphrates; and this refutation, Avhich Avas 
Avritten with great severity, called forth an equally vio- 
lent reply from the pen of Cyril. Nestorius, on his part, 
treated the deputies sent from Celestine and Cyril Avith 
the utmost contempt, and ansAvered the anathemas of 
Cyril by sending tAvelve counter anathemas, in Avhich 
he accused his opponents of the heresy of Apollinaris 
(q. A'.). 

The controversy had iioav become so general and 
critical that it AA r as thought to be absolutely necessary 
to summon a general council, and therefore the em- 
peror, Theodosius II, in connection Avith his Western 
colleague, Valentinian III, issued a proclamation to all 
the metropolitans of his empire to meet in oecumenical 
council at Ephesus about Pentecost of the folloAving 
year. Cyril and Nestorius arrived at Ephesus at the ap- 
pointed time, the former authorized temporarily to repre- 
sent the pope, Celestine, and accompanied by a great 
number of Egyptian bishops, Avho came to act as his 


devoted tools. The bishop of the city in which the 
council Avas assembled Avas the friend of Cyril, and such 
Avas the extent of influence arrayed against Nestorius 
that he found it necessary to solicit from the imperial 
commissioner a guard to protect his person and the 
house in which he resided. A number of the Syrian 
bishops were prevented from reaching Ephesus in time 
for the opening of the council, and having Avaited six- 
teen days beyond the time appointed by the emperor, 
Cyril insisted on commencing proceedings, and accord- 
ingly on June 22, 431, he opened the synod Avith_200 
bishops. The bishop of Hippo, St. Augustine, Avas to 
liaA-e presided at the Council of Ephesus, but he died in 
the latter part of the year 430. Nestorius refused to 
attend till all the bishops had assembled, and having 
been formally- invited three several times to appear and 
ansAver the A-arious charges, oral and Avritten, laid 
against him, his refusals to obey the summons of the 
synod Avere construed as an admission on his oAvn part 
of his guilt, and it therefore proceeded to his condem- 
nation. The bishops unanimously cried, <£ Whosoever 
does not anathematize Nestorius, let himself be anath- 
ema ; the true faith anathematizes him ; the holy coun- 
cil anathematizes him. Whosoever holds fellowship 
Avith Nestorius, let him be anathema. We all anath- 
ematize the letter and the doctrines of Nestorius. We 
all anathematize Nestorius and his folloAvers, and his 
ungodly faith, and his ungodly doctrine. We all anath- 
ematize Nestorius,” etc. (Mansi, iv, 1170 sq. ; Hefele, ii, 
169). Then a multitude of Cliristological expressions 
of the earlier fathers and several passages from the 
Avritings of Nestorius Avere read, and at the close of the 
first session, which lasted till late in the night, the 
synod, in Avhich, says Sehaff, “an uncharitable, violent, 
and passionate spirit ruled the transactions,” after many 
tears, as its members declared, constrained by- the laAVS 
of the Church, and by the letter of the Homan bishop, 
Celestine, pronounced sentence in the folloAving terms : 
u The Lord Jesus Christ, by- Nestorius blasphemed, has 
ordained by this most holy synod that the Nestorius 
aboA-e named be excluded from the episcopal dignity-, 
and from sacerdotal fellowship” (Mansi, iv, 1211 ; He- 
fele, ii, 172). This sentence Avas no sooner passed than, 
by orders of Cyril, it Avas publicly proclaimed by- her- 
alds through the whole city-. It Avas also formally an- 
nounced to the emperor. Meanwhile John, bishop of 
Antioch, Avith about thirty Syrian bishops, arrived at 
Ephesus a feAv day-s after the council headed by- Cyril 
had met and deposed Nestorius, and, on learning Avhat 
had been done, they declared the proceedings of that 
council null and void, proceeded to form a new coun- 
cil, or conciliabulum — yielding nothing to the heat- 
ed A’iolence of the other — in the dAvelling of the cele- 
brated Theodoret (q. v.), under the protection of the 
imperial counsellor and a body-guard, and declared it- 
self to be the only regular one. The conciliabulum, in 
turn, noAV deposed Cyril and Memnon, bishop of Ephesus, 
and excommunicated the other members aaIio had taken 
part in the proceedings of the Cyrillian councils until 
they should manifest penitence and condemn the anath- 
emas of Cyril (Mansi, iv, 1259 sq. ; Hefele, ii, 17<S sq.). 
The sentence against the two bishops Avas made knoAvn 
throughout the city-, and formally communicated to the 
emperor. In the midst of this conflict of councils the 
deputies of the Homan bishop appeared at Ephesus, 
and, according to their instructions, gave their formal 
sanction to all the proceedings of Cyril and his council. 
The emperor, however, on hearing the report of his 
commissioner, lost no time in despatching a letter to 
Ephesus by- the hands of an imperial officer, conveying 
, his roy-al pleasure that the disputed question should be 
carefully- considered, not by- any party- in the assembly-, 
but by the whole council in common, and until this Avas 
done no one of the bishops could be permitted to re- 
turn to his diocese or to visit the court. Cyril and his 
party-, seeing the evident leaning of the emperor in fa- 
vor of Nestorius, resorted to various expedients for the 
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purpose of enlisting the influence of the court for them- 
selves, and at length they succeeded in prevailing upon 
the feeble and vacillating emperor, through the inter- 
vention of Theophilus’s sister, to conlirm the deposition 
of Xestorius, although he had agreed to withdraw his 
objection to the word “ theo tokos,” mother of God. 
Thus, finally forsaken by the court, which had so long 
protected him against his numerous and powerful ene- 
mies, Xestorius saw himself deserted by many of the 
bishops of his party; and though John of Antioch and 
a number of the Eastern bishops stood firm for a time, 
John and Cyril were ultimately brought to an agree- 
ment, and both retained their sees. The compromise 
which was effected between the two prelates and the 
emperor was brought about mainly by the following 
steps. John of Antioch sent the aged bishop I’aul of 
Kmosa a messenger to Alexandria with a creed which 
he had already, in a shorter form, laid before the em- 
peror, and which broke the doctrinal antagonism by 
asserting the duality of the natures against Cyril, and 
the predicate mother of ( iod against Xestorius (Mansi, 
v, 305; llefelc, ii, 21G; Gicseler, I, ii, 150). “ \Vc con- 

fess, ’’ says this symbol, which was composed by Theodo- 
rct, “that our Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of Cod, is perfect Cod and perfect man, of a reason- 
able soul and body subsisting ( Stbv riXtiov kcu ai'Spw- 
ttoi' reXtior e« Xoyaci/g [against Apollinaris] 

Kui awparog) ; as to bis Godhead begotten of the La- 
ther before all time, but as to his manhood born of the 
Virgin Mary in the end of the days for us and for our 
salvation ; of the same essence with the Lather as to 
his Godhead, and of the same substance with us as to 
his manhood (opoovaiov Tty 7 rarpi Kara rijv Storpra, 
Kai bpoovoiov i)piv kcitci ri)v dr3rpio7r6rpra. Here 
komoousios, at least in the second clause, evidently does 
not imply numerical unity, but only generic unity); for 
two natures are united with one another (coo yap <pv- 
(Ttojy tvtooig ytyove, ill opposition to the pia fumg of 
Cyril). Therefore we confess one Christ, one Lord, and 
one Son. By reason of this union, which yet is without 
confusion (Kara ravrpv ti)v rijg diavyxvr ov [against 
Cyril J tvMGtiog twoiad), we also confess that the 
holy Virgin is mother of God, because God the Logos 
was made flesh and man, and united with himself the 
temple [humanity] even from the conception; which 
temple he took from the Virgin. But concerning the 
words of the Gospel and Epistles respecting Christ, we 
know that theologians apply some which refer to the 
one person to the two natures in common, hut separate 
others as referring to the two natures, and assign the 
expressions which become (iod to the Godhead of Christ, 
but the expressions of humiliation to his manhood - ’ (kui 
rag ptv 5t07rpt7rtig Kara ri)v Stbrpra row Xpiorov, 
rag ci rairtivug Kara n)v dr^pio-orijra avrov rrapa- 
Cidbvrag'). This compromise of principle with which 
John of Antioch was thus made chargeable roused a 
large party in his own diocese, and many of the Syrian 
bishops withdrew from all fellowship with him. A 
schism followed in various parts of the Eastern Church. 
Xestorius, on the other hand, at his own request, was 
assigned to his former cloister at Antioch, and on Oct. 
2.), 131, Maximian was nominated as his successor in 
Constantinople. Upon the death of this patriarch in 
A.I). 133, however, a large party at Constantinople de- 
manded the restoration of Xestorius, threatening that 
if their wish was refused they would set fire to the pa- 
triarchal church ; but so strong was the influence exer- 
cised by the opponents of the deposed patriarch that 
the vacant dignity was conferred upon his early adver- 
sary, 1‘roelus. Cyril, seeing the strength of Xestorius’s 
friends, determined now that his opponent should he 
forever removed beyond the possibility of exercising 
any longer any influence in the Church; and the Anti- 
och ians, having saved the doctrine of two natures, were 
gradually won over by persuasives in various forms to 
consent to the sacrifice of the person of Xestorius for the 
sake of the unity of the Church. Linally, in A.D. 135, ! 


| an imperial edict appeared which condemned Xestorius 
to perpetual banishment in the Greater Uasis of Upper 
j Egypt. “The unhappy Xestorius,” says a Church his- 
torian, “was now dragged from the stillness of his for- 
mer cloister of Euporpius, before the gates of Antioch, in 
I which he had enjoyed four years of repose, from one place 
I of exile to another — first to Arabia, then to Egypt — 
and was compelled to drink the bitter enp of persecu- 
j tion which he himself, in the days of his power, had 
j forced upon the heretics.” To his credit, be it said, 
he bore his sufferings with resignation and indepon- 
' dence. In his exile Xestorius busied himself by tbe 
writing of several theological works. Thus he wrote a 
history of his life and of his theological controversy, in 
which he sought to vindicate himself against the re- 
proaches of both friends and foes, significantly entitled 
a Tragedy. (Lragments in Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. i, 7, 
and in the Synodicon adeersus Trugcediam Irenai, e. G. 
That the book bore the name of Tragedy is stated by 
Ebedjesu, a Xestoriaii metropolitan. The imperial com- 
missioner, Tremens, afterwards bishop of 'Lyre, a friend 
of Xestorius, composed a book concerning him and the 
ecclesiastical history of his time, likewise under the title 
of Tragedy, fragments of which, in a Latin translation, 
are preserved in the so-called Synodicon, in Mansi, v, 
131 sq.) Various accounts arc given of the circum- 
stances which led to his death, but in one thing all are 
agreed, that his last years were embittered by many 
acts of harsh and cruel persecution. The precise time 
or place of his death lias not been ascertained, but lie is 
believed to have died previous to A.D. 150, when the 
Eutvchian controversy began to attract notice. Tbe 
account given by Evagrius, that Xcstorius’s death was 
caused by a disease in which his tongue was eaten hv 
worms, rests, according to Evagrius himself, on a single 
and unnamed authority. The more probably authentic 
narratives ascribe his death to the effects of a fall, lie 
was still living A.I ). 480, when Socrates wrote his history 
(Hist. Eccles. vii. 34). The Monophysite Jacobites are 
accustomed from year to year to cast stones upon bis 
supposed grave in Upper Egypt, and have spread the 
tradition that it has never been moistened by the rain 
of heaven, which yet falls upon the evil and the good. 
The emperor, who had formerly favored him. hut was 
now turned entirely against him, caused all his writ- 
ings to be burned, and his followers to he named after 
Simon Magus, and stigmatized as Simonians. But 
though this be his memory in the East, in the West 
the sad fate and upright character of Xestorius, after 
having been long abhorred, has in modern times, since 
Luther, found much sympathy; while Uyril, by his vio- 
lent conduct, has incurred much censure. Waleh ( Ket- 
zerhist. v, 317 sq.) has collected the earlier opinions. 
Gieselcr and Ncaudcr take the part of Xestorius against 
Cyril, and think that he was unjustly condemned. So 
also Milman, who would rather meet the justice of the 
divine Bedeemer loaded with the errors of Xestorius 
than with the barbarities of Cyril, but does not enter into 
the theological merits of the controversy (Hist. of Latin 
Christianity, i, 210). Letavius, Banr, llefelc, and Eb- 
rard, on the contrary, vindicate Cyril against Xestorius, 
not as to his personal conduct, which was anything hut 
Christian, but in regard to the particular matter in 
question, viz., the defence of the unity of Christ against 
the division of his personality. Dorner (ii, SI sq.) just- 
ly distributes the right and wrong, truth and error, on 
both sides, and considers Xestorius and Cyril represent- 
atives of two equally one-sided conceptions, which com- 
plement each other. Cyril’s strength lay on the relig- 
ious and speculative side of Christologv, that of Xesto- 
rius on the ethical and practical. Kahilis ( Dogma til : , 
ii, KG) gives a similar judgment. Perhaps it is near- 
est the truth to concede that Xestorius was possessed of 
an honest and pious zeal, but was wanting in that pru- 
dence and moderation by which zeal should have been 
controlled. 

Literature. — On the sources are to be consulted — (I.) 
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In favor of Xestorius : Nestorius, 'OpiXlat, Sermones ; 
Anathematismi. Extracts from the Greek original in 
the Acts of the Council of Ephesus; in a Latin transla- 
tion in Marius Mercator, a North African layman who 
just then resided in Constantinople (Opera, ed. Garne- 
rius [Paris, 1673], pt. ii ; and better ed. Baluzius, Paris, 
1684); also in Gallandi, Bibl. vet. P. P. (viii, 615-735), 
and in Migne’s Patrol, (tom. xlviii). Nestorius’s own 
account (Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. i, 7) was used by his 
friend Irenaeus (bishop of Tyre till 448) in his Tragce- 
dia s. comm, de rebus in synodo Ephesina ac in Oriente 
toto gestis, which, however, is lost; the documents at- 
tached to it were revised in the 6tli century in the 
Synodicon adversus Tragcediam Ireiuei (in Mansi, v, 
731 sq.). In favor of Nestorius, or at least of his doc- 
trine, Theodoret (f 457) in his works against Cyril, and 
in three dialogues entitled ’Epaviarije (Beggar)- Comp, 
also the fragments of Theodore of Mopsuestia (f 429). 

(2.) Against Nestorius: It has been shown that the 
great opponent of Nestorius was Cyril of Alexandria. 
He published ’ Ava^e/iaTiapoi, five books /caret Nforo- 
piov, and several Epistles against Nestorius and Theo- 
doret, in vol. vi of Aubert’s ed. of his Opera (Paris, 1638 
[in Migne’s ed.], tom. ix). These aim to prove that the 
Virgin Mary was Storo/coc, and not xptaroroKOQ. But 
there are besides a great number of writers against Nes- 
torius and his heresy whose works are extant. Among 
these are, Socrates, Hist. Eccles. vii, c. 29-35 (written 
after 431, but still before the death of Nestorius; comp, 
c. 34) ; Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. i, 2-7 ; Liberatus (deacon 
of Carthage about 553), Breviarium causee Xestoriano- 
rum et Eutychianorurn (ed. Gamier, Paris, 1675 ; and 
printed in Gallandi, Bibl. vet. Patrum, xii, 121-161); 
Leontius of Byzantium (monachus), Desectis; and Con- 
tra Xestorinm et Entyclien (in Gallandi, Bibl. xii, 625 
sq., and 658-700). Besides these should be mentioned 
Philastrius, Epiphanius, Theodoret, Faustus, Maxentius, 
Marius Mercator, and many others. A complete collec- 
tion of all the acts of the Nestorian controversy, see in 
Mansi, iv, 567 sq. ; and v, vii, ix. 

Of later literature, see Petavius, Theolog. dogmatum, 
tom. iv (tie incarnation e), lib. i, c. 7 sq. ; Gamier, De 
hteresi et libris Xestorii, in his edition of the Opera 
Marii Mercator. (Paris, 1673; newly edited by Migne, 
Paris, 1846) ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, ch. xlvii ; Jablonski, De Nesiorianismo (Berol. 
1724) ; Gengler (I*. C.), Ueber die Verdarnmung des Xes- 
torius (in Tubinger Qnartalschrift, 1835, No. 2) ; Schmid, 
Vera Xestorii de anione naturarum in Christo sententia 
(Jena, 1794, 4to) ; Salig, De Eutychianismo ante Eutychen 
(Wolfenb. 1723, 4to) ; Schrbckh, Kirchen-Geschichte, 
xviii, 176-312; Walch, Ketzerhist. v, 289-936; Schaff, 
Ch. Hist, iii, 714-733; Neander, Torrey’s transl. ii, 446- 
524 ; iv, 44 sq. ; and his Hist, of Dogma, p. 329, 331-333, 
336, 393; Gieseler, Kirchen-Geschichte, i, div. ii, p. 131 
sq. (4th ed.); Baur, Gesch.der Dreieinigkeitslehre, i, 693- 
777 ; Dorner, Person of Christ, ii, 60-98 ; Ilefele (H. C.), 
Conciliengesch. ii, 134 sq.; Milman, History of Latin 
Christianity , i, 195-252; Neale, History of the Holy East- 
ern Church (Patriarchate of Alexandria), i, 233-277; 
Wright, Early Christianity in A rabia, § ix ; Stanley, in 
his History of the Eastern Church , has seen fit to ignore 
the Nestorian and the other Christological controversies 
— the most important in the history of the Greek Church ; 
Liddon, Hampton Lectures on the Divinity of Christ, p. 
121, 257, 463; comp, also W. M oiler, art. Nestorius, in 
Herzog’s Reul-Encykl. x, 288-296. See also the litera- 
ture appended to the article Nestorians. (J. H. W.) 

Net. There are in Scripture several words denoting 
different kinds of nets, and this, with the frequency of 
images derived from them, shows that nets were much 
in use among the Hebrews for fishing, hunting, and 
fowling. Indeed, for the two latter purposes nets were 
used to an extent of which now, since the invention of 
fire-arms, a notion can scarcely be formed. The various 
terms applied by the Hebrews to nets had reference 
either to the construction of the article or to its use and 
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objects. To the first of these we may assign the follow- 
ing terms: (1.) mikmar, or “‘"tZ’S, makmor, 

which occurs only in Psa. cxli, 10 ; Isa. Ii, 20, where it 
denotes a hunter’s net, is derived from “VQ3, kamdr, to 
plait or intenceave ; but a longer word, from the same 
source, mikmorelh (A. V. “drag”), denotes the 

net of fishermen (Isa. xix, 8; llab. i, 15, 16). (2.) 

“ jb, sebdk, or (in its fem. form) sebakah, which 

is derived from Tj5 S <-«» sabdk, to twine, and designates an 
actual hunting-net in Job xviii, 6 (A. V. “snare”); but 
elsewhere is applied to network or latticework, es- 
pecially around the capitals of columns (“network, 
wreath en-work,” etc., 1 Kings vii, 18, 20, 4 1, 42 ; 2 Kings 
xxv, 17; 2 Chron. iv, 12, 13; Jer. Iii, 22, 23), and also 
before a window or balcony (“lattice,” 2 Kings i, 2). 
To the second head we may assign the following: (3.) 
Cnn, cherem, which denotes a net for either fishing or 
fowling. It is derived from tjH, charam, signifying 
to shut up ; and the idea is. therefore, founded on its 
shutting in the prey. It occurs (in this sense) in Hab. 
i, 16, 17 ; Ezek. xxvi, 5, 14 ; xlvii, 10 ; Zeeh. xiv, 11, etc. 
In Eccles. vii, 26 it is applied by an apt metaphor to 
female entanglements. (4.) matsod, or 

matsud (with the corresponding feminine forms, rmsS'S, 
metsoduh, and •VViJ'a, metsuddh), from the root “IlU, 
tsud, to lie in wait, occurs in the sense of a net for fishes 
(Eccles. ix, 12) or animals (Job xix, 6 ; Psa. xlvi, 1 1 ; 
“ snare,” Ezek. xii, 13 ; xvii, 20 ; “ to be hunted,” Ezek. 
xiii, 21); metaphorically of the prey caught (Prov. xii, 
10), or of female blandishments (“snare,” Eccles. vii, 26). 
(5.) resheth, the most common term, from 

yardsh, to get possession of, is applied to a corded mesh- 
work of any description, whether for catching birds 
(Prov. i, 17) or other animals (Job xviii, 8; Tsa. ix, 15; 
x, 9; xxv, 15; xxxi, 4; xxxv, 7, 8; lvii, 6: cxl, 5; 
Prov. xxix, 5 ; Lam. i, 13 ; Ezek. xii, 13 ; xix, 8 ; xxxii, 
3 ; Ilos. v, 1 ; vii, 12), or as a screen for sifting ashes 
from the fire (Exod. xxvii, 4, 5 ; xxxviii, 4). What 
distinction other than these vague intimations there 
may have been between the various nets described by 
the Hebrew terms we are unable to decide. In the 
New Testament no other net than that for fishing is 
mentioned. (6.) The most general word which describes 
it (c/ktvov, from diKtiv, to throw, occurring in Matt, iv, 
20, 21; Mark i, 18, 19; Luke v, 2, 4, 5, 6; John xxi, 6, 
8, 11) is usually confined to fishing-nets by classical 
writers, although sometimes applied to the nets of 
hunters. (7.) Another word to describe a net, dptpi- 
l3\i](TTpov (from tip(f>t(3a\\u), to cast around), occurs in 
Matt, iv, 18; Mark i, 16, which, like cherem above, is 
founded on the idea of enfolding or shutting in the prey. 
(8.) A special kind was the oayyvg (from oarrw, to 
load), whence our word seine, a large hauling or draw- 
net ; it is the term used in the parable of the draw-net 
(Matt, xiii, 47). 

The metaphorical references to the net are very nu- 



Picce of an Ancient Egyptian Fishing -net, with leads, 
etc., attached. (From the Berlin Museum.) 
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merous : it was selected as an appropriate image of the 
subtle devices of the enemies of God on the one hand 
(e.g. l*sa. ix, 15; xxv, 15; xxxi, 4), and of the una\ en- 
able vengeance of God on the other (Lam. i, 13; Ezek. 
xii, 13 ; 1 los. vii, 12). See Snare. 

1. Fishing-nets.— We have no direct information con- 
cerning the fish-nets of the Hebrews, but suppose that 
tliev were not materially different from those of the 
ancient Egyptians, concerning which we now possess 
verv good”information, and which are more than once 
mentioned in Scripture (Isa. xix, 8). The Egyptians 
constructed their nets of flax-string : the netting-needle 
was made of wood, and in shape closely resembled our 


own (Wilkinson, A nc. Egypt, ii, 95). See Needle. The 
usual fisliing-net among this people was of a long form, 
like the common drag-net, with wooden floats on the 
upper and leads on the lower side. The leads were oc- 
casionally of an elongated shape, hanging from the outer 
cord or border of the net; but they were most usually 
flat, and, being folded round the cord, the opposite sides 
were beaten together; and this method continues to be 
adopted by the modern Egyptians. The net was some- 
times let down from a boat, but those who pulled it usu- 
ally stood on the shore, and landed the fish on a shelving 
bank. This mode, however, was more adapted to river 
than to lake fishing; and hence in all the detailed ex- 
amples of fishing in the New Testament 
the net is cast from and drawn into boats, 
excepting in one case where, the draught 
„• being too great to take into the boat, the 
1 fishers dragged the net after their boats 
£ to the shore (John xxi, G, 8). Sometimes 
I in shallow water a smaller net was used ; 
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furnished with a pole on either side, to which it was 
attached ; and the fisherman, holding one of the poles in 
each hand, thrust it below the surface of the water, and 
awaited the moment when a shoal of fish passed over it. 



A sort of Landing-net used by the Ancient Egyptians. 

(From the Monuments.) 

This, or a smaller landing-net, likewise secured the large 
fish, which had been wounded with the spear or entan- 
gled with the hook. In the large cut given on p. 978 the 
fishermen in the boat, excepting the master, arc almost 
naked, as are also those who have occasion to wade in 
the water in hauling the net to the shore. Such seems 
also to have been the practice among the Hebrew fish- 
ermen ; for Peter, when he left the boat to hasten on 
shore to his risen Lord, “girt his fisher’s coat unto him, 
for he was naked” (John xxi, 7); although, in this case, 
the word “naked” (q.v.) must be understood with some 
latitude. For modern fishing-nets in Palestine, see 
Thomson, Land and Bool’, ii, 79 sq. See Fishing. 

2. Fowling - nets . — These were also in common use 
among the Hebrews, and the references to them in the 
Bible receive striking illustration from the representa- 
tions on the Egyptian monuments. The ancient Egyp- 
tians either caught the birds in large clap-nets or in 
traps ; and they sometimes shot them with arrows, or 
felled them with a throw-stick, as they flew in the 
thickets. The trap was generally made of network, 
strained over a frame. It consisted of two semicircu- 
lar sides or flaps, of equal size, one or both moving on 
the common bar, or axis, upon which they rested. 
When the trap was set, the two flaps were kept open by 
means of strings, probably of catgut, which, the moment 



Ancient Egyptian Bird-traps. (From the Monuments.) 

also in Fig. 3. 


Fig. I. Trap closed, and the bird caught in it ; the network of it has been effaced, 
other traps are open. 


the bait that stood in the centre of the bar was touched, 
slipped aside, and allowed the two flaps to collapse, and 
thus secured the bird. Another kind, which was square, 
appears to have closed in the same manner; but its con- 
struction was different, the framework running across 
the centre, and not, as in others, round the edges of 
the trap. So skilful were they in making traps that 
they were strong enough to hold the hyaena; and 
in the one which caught the robber in the treasury 
of Rhampsinitns the power of the spring or the 
mechanism of the catch was so perfect that his broth- 
er was unable to open it or release him. Similar in 
ingenuity, though not in strength, were the nets 
made by the convicts banished to Rhinocolura by 
Actisanes, which, though made of split straws, were 
yet capable of catching many of the numerous quails 
that frequented that desert region at a particular pe- 
riod of the year. The clap-net was of different forms, 
though on the same general principle as the traps. 
The larger ones consisted, like the smaller ones above, 
of two sides or frames, over which the network waS 
strained (see next page) ; at one end was a short 
rope, which they fastened to a bush or a cluster of 
reeds, and at the other was one of considerable length, 
which, as soon as the birds were seen feeding in the area 
within the net, was pulled by the fowlers, causing the 
two sides to collapse. As soon as they had selected a 
convenient spot for laying down the net, in a field or on 
the surface of a pond, the known resort of numerous 
wild fowl, they spread open the two sides or flaps, and 
secured them in such a manner that they remained flat 
upon the ground until pulled by the rope. A man, 
crouched behind some reeds growing at a convenient 
distance from the spot, from which he could observe the 
birds as they came down, watched the net, and, enjoin- 
ing silence by placing his hand over his mouth, beckoned 
to those holding the rope to keep themselves in readi- 
ness till he saw them assembled in sufficient numbers, 
when a wave of his hand gave the signal for closing 
the net (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, ii, 181 sq.). 

“ Birds formed an article of food among the Hebrews 
(Lev. xvii, 13), and much skill was exercised in catch- 
ing them. The following were the most approved 
methods: (1.) The trap (HS), which consisted of two 
parts — a net, strained over a frame, and a stick to sup- 
port it, but so placed that it should give way at the 
slightest touch; the stick or springe was termed Eijr'lE 
(Amos iii, 5, ‘gin;’ Psa. lxix, 22, ‘trap’); this was the 
most usual method (Jobxviii, 
9; Eccles. ix, 12; Prov. vii, 
23). (2.) The snare (E^ES, 
from EES, to braid; Job xviii, 
9, A. Y. ‘ robber'), consisting 
of a cord (bEH, Job xviii, 10 ; 
comp. Psa. xviii, 5 ; cxvi, 3 ; 
cxl, 5) so set as to catch the 
bird by the leg. (3.) The net, 
as above. (4.) The decoy, to 
which reference is made in Jer. 
v, 26, 27 — a cage of peculiar 
construction (E^bE) — was 
filled with birds, which acted 
as decoys; the door of the cage 
was kept open by a piece of 
stick acting as a springe 
(rPITjE), and closed sudden- 
ly with a clap (whence per- 
haps the term Jcelub) on the 
entrance of a bird. The par- 
tridge appears to have been 
used as a decoy (Ecclus. xi, 
30)” (Smith). See Fowling. 

3. Hunting-wets. — These, as 
has already been seen, were 
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of universal use among the Hebrews. “The objects 
for which hunting is practiced indicate the various 
conditions of society and the progress of civilization. 
Hunting, as a matter of necessity, whether fur the ex- 
termination of dangerous beasts or for procuring suste- 
nance, betokens a rude and semi- 
eivilized state; as an amuse- 
ment, it betokens an advanced 
state. In the former, personal 
prowess and physical strength 
are the cpialities which elevate 
a man above his fellows and lit 
him for dominion, and hence 
one of the greatest heroes of 
antiquity is described as a 
‘ mighty hunter before the Lord’ 

(Gen. x, 9), while Ishmael, the 
progenitor of a wild race, was 
famed as an archer (Gen. xxi, 

20), and Esau, holding a similar 
position, was ‘a cunning hunter, 
a man of the Held’ (Gen. xxv, 

27). The latter state may be 
exemplified, not indeed from 
Scripture itself, but from con- 
temporary records. Among the 
accomplishments of Herod, his 
skill in the chase is particu- 
larly noticed ; he kept a regular 
stud and a huntsman (Josephus, 

A nt. xvi, 10, 3), followed up the 
sport in a wild country (.1 nt. xv, 


2 Sam. xxiii, 20; 1 Kings xiii, 24; xx, 36) and bears 
(l Sam. xvii, 34 ; 2 Kings ii. 24) ; jackals (Judg. xv. 4) 
and foxes (Cant, ii, 15) were also numerous; hart, roe- 
buck, and fallow deer (l)eut. xii, 15; 1 Kings iv, 23) 
formed a regular source of sustenance, and were possibly 



Ancient Egyptian Clap-nets. (From the Monuments.) 


7) which abounded 
with stags, wild asses, and bears, and is said to have 
killed as many as forty head in a day (lFirtr, i, 21, 1 13). 
The wealthy in Egypt and Assyria followed the sports 
of the field with great zest; they had their preserves 
for the express purpose of keeping and hunting game 
(Wilkinson’s .Ihc. Egyptians, i, 215; Xen. Cyrop. i, 4, 
5, 14), and drew from hunting scenes subjects for dec- 
orating the walls of their buildings, and even the robes 
they wore on state occasions. The Hebrews, as a pas- 
toral and agricultural people, were not given to the 
sports of the. lield; the density of the population, the 
earnestness of their character, and the tendency of their 
ritual regulations, particularly those affecting food, all 
combined to discourage the practice of hunting; and 
perhaps the examples of Ishmael and Esau were record- 
ed with the same object. There was no lack of game 
in Palestine; on their entrance into the land the wild 
beasts were so numerous as to be dangerous (Exod. xxiii, 
29) ; the utter destruction of them was guarded against 
by the provisions of the Mosaic law (Exod. xxiii, 1 1 ; 
Lev. xxv', 7). Some of the tierccr animals survived to 
a late period, as lions (Judg. xiv, v; 1 Sain, xvii, 34; 


| preserved in enclosures. The manner of catching these 
j animals was either by digging a pitfall (riT.2), which 
! was the usual manner with the larger animals, as the 
lion (2 Sam. xxiii, 20 ; Ezek. xix, 4, 8) ; or, secondly, by 
a trap (H2), which was set under ground (Job xviii, 10), 
in the run of the animal (Prov. xxii, 5), and caught it 
by the leg (Job xviii, 9) ; or, lastly, by the use of the 
net, of which there were various kinds, as for the ga- 
zelle (?) (Isa. li,20, A. V. ‘wild bull’), ami other animals 
of that class. The game selected was generally such as 
was adapted for food (Prov. xii, 27), and care was taken 
to pour out the blood of these as well as of tame animals 
(Lev. xvii, 13)” (Smith). All this is admirably and 
fully illustrated on the Egyptian monuments. Among 
the ancient Egyptians, in hunting, a space of consider- 
able size was sometimes enclosed with nets, into which 
the animals were driven. The spots thus enclosed were 
usually in the vicinity of the water brooks to which 
they were in the habit of repairing in the morning and 
evening; and having awaited the time when they went 
to drink, the hunters disposed their nets, occupied prop- 
| er positions for observing them unseen, and gradually 
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closed in upon them. The usages of the Egyptians, and, j 
so far as can be ascertained, of other Oriental nations, in 
this respect, correspond with the intimations of Julias 
Pollux ( Onomast . v, 4), who states that two kinds of 
nets were employed in this mode of hunting. One, a 
long net, called by the Greeks Siktvov, was furnished 
with several ropes, and was supported on forked poles, 
varying in length to correspond with the inequalities 
of tlie ground over which it extended. The others were 
smaller nets, called tvodia, for stopping gaps. These 
practices are obviously alluded to in such passages as 
Job xix, G ; Psa. cxl, 5 ; Isa. li, 20. The method in 
which the net was applied is familiar to us from the de- 
scriptions in Virgil (sEn. iv, 121, 151 sq. ; x, 707 sq.); 
it was placed across a ravine or narrow valley, frequented 
by the animals for the sake of water, and the game was 
driven in by the hunters, and then despatched either 
with bow and arrow or spears (comp. Wilkinson, i, 214). 
The Assyrian monuments likewise confirm this method 
of taking game. See Hunting. 

Netcliaef, Innocent, a Russian prelate and writer, 
was born in 1722, and was educated for the Church ; and, 
after tilling various offices of distinction, was made arch- 
bishop of Pskof and of Riga. He died at St. Petersburg, 
Jan. 24, 1799. Netchaef is known as the author of sev- 
eral Sermons, published by the holy synod in 1775, to 
be read in the pulpit; and by the following works: Of 
the Manner of Confessing Children (Moscow, 1769 and 
1795, 8vo): — Counsels of a Bishop to a Priest (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1790 and 1795): — Preparations for Death (St. 
Petersburg, 1793). The celebrated poet Derjavin has 
composed the epitaph of Netchaefs tomb, which may 
be seen in a cell of St. Alexandre-Nevski. See Diction- 
naire historique des ecrivains ecclesiastiques de VEylise 
Greco-russe , s. v. — Iloefer, None. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Nethan'eel (Ileb. NethaneV, given of God; 

Sept. 'SaSavaijX), the name of ten Hebrews. See also 
Nathaniel. 

1. A son of Zuar and phvlarch of Issachar at the 
time of the exode (Numb, i, 8; ii, 5 ; vii, 18, 28 ; x, 15). 
R.C. 1657. 

2. The fourth son of Jesse, and brother of king Da- 
vid (1 Chron. xi, 14). B.C. cir. 1070. 

3. A priest who blew a trumpet before the ark when 
David brought it from Kirjath-Jearim to Jerusalem 
(l Chron. xv, 24). B.C. 1043. 

4. A Levite, father.of the scribe Shemaiah (I Chron. 
xxiv, 6). B.C. ante 1014. 

5. A porter of the Temple, fifth-named son of Obed- 
edom of the family of Korhitcs in the tribe of Levi (1 
Chron. xxvi, 4). B.C. cir. 1014. 

6. One of five “princes” who were commanded by 
Jehoshapliat, on his accession, to teach the law from the 
book, in connection with priests and Lcvites, through 
the cities of Judah (2 Chron. xvii, 7). B.C. 912. 

7. A chief Levite, brother of Conaniah and Shemaiah, 
who gave offerings when Josiali renewed the observance 
of the passover in Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxxv, 9). B.C. 
628. 

8. Fourth named of six sons of Fashur, of the “sons 
of the priests,” who were found by Ezra to have taken 
idolatrous wives (Ezra x, 22). B.C. 458. 

9. A priest, “son” of Jedaiah, “chief of the fathers,” 
in the davs of the high-priest Joiakim (Neh. xii, 21). 
B.C. cir. 446. 

10. A priest’s son, and brother of Zechariah, who 
bore a trumpet at the dedication of the walls of Jerusa- 
lem (Neh. xii, 36). B.C. 446. Possibly he was identi- 
cal with 9. 

Nethani'ah (lleb. Net h any ah', rv:r2, also in the 
prolonged form Nethanya'hu, “iTjr.3, 1 Chron. xxv, 12 ; 
2 Chron. xvii, 8 ; Jer. xxxvi, 14 ; xl, 8 ; xii, 9, given of 
Jehovah ; Sept. N aSaviag, v. r. in 2 Kings xxv, 23 
M«$3rm'«c), the name of four Hebrews. 

1. Third named of four sons of Asaph, who were ap- 


pointed by order of David to minister in the Temple. 
He was chief of the fifth division of sacred musicians 
(1 Chron. xxv, 2, 12). B.C. cir. 1015. 

2. A Levite, one of those sent with “princes” and 
priests, on the accession of Jehoshapliat, to teach the 
law through the cities of Judah (2 Chron. xvii, 8). 
B.C. cir. 912. 

3. Son of Shclamiah and father of Jehudi (q. v.) 
(Jer. xxxvi, 14). B.C. cir. 638. 

4. Son of Elishama (q. v.) of the royal family of 
Judah, and father of lshmael (q. v.) who murdere'd Ge- 
daliah (2 Kings xxv, 28, 25; Jer. xl, 8, 14, 15; xii, 1, 2, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 18). B.C. cir. 620. 

Nether. See Nitke. 

Netherlands. See Belgium and Holland. 

Netherlands Missionary Society. See the 

article Missions in this volume, especially p. 358. 

Neth'inim (lleb. Nethinim, C'prp) is the name 
given in the post-exilian books of the Hebrew Script- 
ures to the hereditary Temple servants who were as- 
signed to the Levites to do the subordinate and menial 
work. 

1. Name and its Signification. — The name 

which is the plural of *pr3, passive adjective from “ ( r3, 
to give, “to set apart, to denote,” properly denotes given, 
“ the devoted,” i.e. to do the menial work of the sanct- 
uary for the Levites, and, like other terms of office, has 
become the appellative of that class of men who were 
thus allotted as hereditary Temple servants to assist the 
Levites. Hence they are called (tpcoouXot by Josephus 
(Ant. xi, 5, 6), while the Vulg. (Nathinaei), the Chaldee 
Cj* 1 2T3), Luther (Nethinim), the Zurich Bible, Cover- 
dale, Matthew’s Bible, the Geneva Version, the Bishops’ 
Bible, and the A. V. uniformly retain the original in all 
the seventeen passages in which it occurs, except that 
the A. V., following the example of the preceding Eng- 
lish versions, incorrectly adds the plural termination s 
(“ Nethinims") to the Hebrew C^, which is already plural, 
as it does in “ cherubims.” The Sept., however, is in- 
consistent both in its spelling and rendering of it. Thus, 
in nine places out of the seventeen it has oi SaSnvip, 
Alex. SiaSivtip (Ezra ii, 70; vii, 7, 24 ; viii, 20 [twice] ; 
Neh. iii, 26; vii, 46, 78; x, 28); in three ot NaS’inaloi 
(Ezra ii, 43 [Vat. 'SaSndp] ; Neh. xi, 3, 21) ; in two oi 
SaSravtip [Vat. N aSavip] (Ezra ii, 58; Neh. vii, 60); 
in on a’A^avtifi (Ezra viii, 17); in another it takes 
C^rin rP~ for one word, and substitutes for it BqSav- 
vaSii’tfi (Neh. iii, 31) ; and in another place again it 
translates D^PS by oi dtSoptiwt (1 Chron. ix, 2). 
Theodoret’s explanation of C^Pl), Sorng ’law, rovrian, 
too ovrog Otov (Qucest. in. i. Paralip.'), which is also 
that of Bochart, “ dedititios appcllavit, quod se sponte 
dededissent” ( Phaleg , lib. ii, cap. i ; Opp. i, 67, ed. Lug- 
duni, 1692), is both contrary to the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word, which, as “Pair participle, can only be 
those given, and not who voluntarily gave themselves, and 
at variance with facts. 

2. Origin and Duties of the Nethinim. — It is the unan- 

imous voice both of Jewish tradition (comp. Jebamoth, 
78 b; Midrash Jalkut on Josh, ix, 27) and the best 
Jewish commentators (comp. Rashi and Aben-Ezra oil 
Ezra ii, 43; Kimchi on Josh, ix, 20) that the Gibeon- 
ites whom Joshua consigned forever to be the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water, i. e. the perpetual 
menial servants priSSt of the sanctuary (Josh, 

ix, 21-27), are the original caste denominated Nethinim 
in the post-exilian period ; and there is no valid reason 
for rejecting this ancient tradition. As these Gibeon- 
ites or sanctuary slaves were greatly diminished by the 
bloody persecutions of Saul, and in the massacre at Nob 
(2 Sam. xxii, 1-19), and moreover, as the reorganization 
and extension of the sanctuary service effected by the 
royal Psalmist both rendered the work of the Levites 
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very laborious and demanded an increase of the exist- 
ing staff of menial servants, “ David and the princes 
[after him] gave (jr;j the Xethinim (or these given ones, 
CiTin; for the service of the Levites” (Ezra viii, 20). 
From the ancient practice of consigning aliens and cap- 
tives of war to do both the menial work of the people 
at large and of the priests and Levites (Numb, xxxi, 23- 
47 ; Dent, xxix, 10), which also obtained among the 
Syrians, Phoenicians, the Greeks, and other nations of 
antiquity, and which still obtains among the Arabs, who 
devote slaves to the service of the Kaaba at Mecca and 
to the sepulchre of the Prophet at Medina (Burckliardt, 
Travels in Arabia, i, 288, etc.; ii, 166, etc., 174, 181), 
there can be little doubt that the thinned ranks were re- 
cruited by David and the other princes from the cap- 
tives taken in battle. Indeed, their foreign names given 
in the catalogue of those who returned from Itabvlun 
(Ezra ii, *43-38) fully coniirm this view. As this newly- 
increased and reorganized staff, founded upon the rem- 
nant of the aboriginal Gibeonitcs, was now formally and 
exclusively given by David to the Levites (Ezra viii, 20), 
just as the Levites themselves, by the command of God, 
were given to the priests (Numb, viii, 19; xviii, 2-0), 
their primitive name was no more applicable to them, 
because the new accession, constituting the majority, 
were no Gibeonitcs, and because they were no more the 
servants of the sanctuary at large, but were a gift to the 
Levites. It was for this reason that they were hence- 
forth called Xethinim (Z":"r3), the given ones, i. e. to 
the Levites, the very expression used with regard to the 
Levites when they in their turn were given to the priests. 
.See Levitk. lleing thus given to them, the Xethinim 
had to relieve the Levites of every menial and laborious 
work connected with the sanctuary. They had to draw 
and carry the water, hew and fetch the wood, and at- 
tend to everything which the Levites ordered them to 
do; and because they were so entirely at the disposal 
of the Levites, therefore the Bible prescribes no special 
duties for the Ncthinim. 

3. A 'umber of the Xethinim, their Locality, Revenues, 
and Social Position. — We must not forget that the Le- 
vites were given to Aaron and his sons, i.e. to the priests 
as an order, and were accordingly the first Ncthinim 
("; r r3, Numb, iii, 9; viii, 19). At lirst they were the 
only attendants, and their work must have been labori- 
ous enough. The tirst conquests, however, brought 
them their share of the captive slaves of the Midianites, 
and 320 were given to them as having charge of the 
Tabernacle (Numb, xxxi, 47), while 32 only were as- 
signed specially to the priests. This disposition to de- 
volve the more laborious ollices of tlicir ritual upon slaves 
of another race showed itself again in the treatment of 
the Gibeonitcs. They, too, were given (A. V. “ made”) 
to lie “ hewers of wood and drawers of water” for the 
house of God (Josh, ix, 27), and the addition of so large 
a number (the population of live cities) must have re- 
lieved the Levites from much that had before been bur- 
densome. \\ e know little or nothing as to their treat- 
ment. It was a matter of necessity that they should 
he circumcised (Exod. xii, 48) and conform to the re- 
ligion of their conquerors, and this might at lirst seem 
hard enough. On the other hand, it must In* remembered 
that they presented themselves as recognising the su- 
premacy cd' Jehovah (Josh, ix, 9), and that ii>r many 
generations the remembrance of the solemn covenant 
entered into with them made men look with horror on 
the shedding of Gibcouitish blood (2 Sam. xxi.9), and 
protected them from much outrage. No addition to 
the number thus employed appears to have been made 
during the period of the Judges, and they continued to 
be known by their old name as the Gibeonitcs. The 
want of a further supply was, however, felt when the 
reorganization of worship commenced under David. 
Either the massacre at Nob had involved the Gibeonitcs 
as well as the priests (1 bam. xxii, 19), or else they had 


fallen victims to some other outburst of Saul’s fury, and, 
though there were survivors (2 8am. xxi, 2), the num- 
ber was likely to be quite inadequate for the greater 
stateliness of the new worship at Jerusalem. It is to 
this period accordingly that the origin of the class bear- 
ing this name may be traced. The Ncthinim were 
those “whom David and the princes appointed (Ileb. 
gave) for the service of the Levites” (Ezra viii, 20). 
Though their number is nowhere given up to the time 
of the Babylonian captivity, yet the fact that the abo- 
riginal Hieroduli, i. e. the Gibeonitcs, consisted of the 
population of tive cities when the service of the sanct- 
uary was not so imposing makes it pretty certain that 
the Xethinim with whom David and the other princes 
replenished the thinned ranks at the time when the 
Temple worship required a large staff of menial servants 
must have counted their thousands. As a matter of 
convenience, they most probably lived within the pre- 
cincts and in the immediate neighborhood of the Tem- 
pie, and must have been supported by the contributions 
of the people. We have more decided information about 
them in the post-exilian records. Only G12 Ncthinim 
returned from Babylon— 392 with Zernbbabel (Ezra ii, 
58 ; Nell, vii, GO), and 220 with Ezra (Ezra viii, 20) — un- 
| der the leadership of Ziha and Gispa (Neh. xi,21),who, 

! as their foreign names indicate, were of their own body. 

| But even this small number bad to be coaxed in order 
( to get them to return from exile, as is evident from 
I Ezra viii, 17, where they are addressed as brethren of 
Iddo, a chief of the Levites. It is evident from the 
whole context (Ezra viii, 15-19), which speaks of se- 
curing Iddo’s interests to procure Leviles as well as 
Xethinim, that he was not a Xathin, but a distinguished 
Levite who had great influence both among bis own Le- 
vitical brethren ami the Xethinim who were under his 
control. Some of them lived in Ophel, which they 
helped to rebuild (Neb. iii, 2G; xi, 26), because of its 
proximity to the Temple; while others, as in the pre- 
exilian period, dwelt with the Levites in their own 
cities (Ezra ii, 70). They were under the control of a 
chief of their own body (Ezra ii, 43 ; Neh. vii. 4G). Be- 
longing to the Temple, they, like the other sacred min- 
isters, were exempted from taxation bv the Persian sa- 
traps (Ezra vii, 24), and were maintained from the Tem- 
ple treasury and ("3« the second tithes ( Jeba - 

moth, 86 b ; Jerusalem Maaser Sheni. v, 1 5 ; Jentsalem 
Sot a, ix, II ; comp. 1 1 erzfeld, Cesch ichie des Yolhcs Is- 
rael, i. 138-140). Though they conformed to the Jew- 
ish religion (Exod. xii, 48 ; Deut. xxix. 1 1 ; Josh, ix, 9 ; 
Neh. x, 28), they occupied a very low position, and were 
even ranged below the Mamzcr (*iT'3'2), or illegal off- 
spring, as may be seen from the following order of pre- 
cedence given in the Mislma: “A priest is before a 
Levi, a Levi before an Israelite, an Israelite before a 
Manner, a Manner before a Xathin, a Xathin before a 
proselyte, and a proselyte before a manumitted slave” 

( Uorujoih , iii, 8). The Ncthinim were restricted to in- 
termarriage among themselves, and if a Jew or Jewess 
married one of them, though all the valid ceremonies 
were performed, the issue shared in all the degrading 
disqualifications of the Ncthinim (Mislma. Kiddushin, 
iii, 12; iv, 1 ; Jebamofh, ii, 4); and they were even ex- 
eluded from the privileges of being exempt from military 
service, allotted to newly-married people and to those 
who were faint-hearted (Deut. xx, 7, 8, with Mislma, 
Sota, viii. 3-G ). If a woman was suspected of being de- 
flowered by any one, or if she bad an illegitimate child, 
it. was ascribed to a Xathin, and the offspring took the 
degraded position of the Xathin, notwithstanding the 
assertion of the mother that the father of the child was 
a priest, unless she could adduce proof to support her 
assertion (Mislma, Kethuboth, i, 8, 9). If a court of jus- 
tice (*pT r^Z) gave a decision, and one of the mem- 
bers of the court was found to be a Xathin, the judg- 
ment was invalid, inasmuch as he was not regarded as . 
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a legal member of the congregation (Fl*l2) specified in 
Lev. iv, 13; Numb, xxxv, 24 (Mishna, Horajotli , iii, 1) 
(Kitto ; Smith). Eventually they seem to have been 
merged in the mass of the Jewish population, as no al- 
lusion to them occurs in the Apocrypha or New Testa- 
ment. Their number, at all events, was then insufficient 
for the service of the Temple ; whence, as Josephus tells 
us ( War, ii, 17, G), a festival, called EvAotpopia (Xylo- 
phoria), was established, in which the people, to supply 
the deficiency, were obliged to bring a certain quantity 
of wood to the Temple for the use of the altar of burnt- 
offering. See Schroder, De Nethinceis (Marb. 1719; 
Will, I)e Nethinais Levitaruin famulis (Altdorf, 1745) ; 
Lampe, in Miscell. Groning. i, 463 sq., 539 sq. ; Pleffiuger, 
in Ugoliu. Tkesaur. vol. xiii. See Gideon ite ; Temple. 

Neton. Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, mentions 
that the Accitani, an Iberian tribe, worshipped under 
the name of Neton a statue of Mars adorned with rays 
of light. 

Neto'phah (Heb. Netophah', HSbp, distillation ; 
Sept. Nfrc in Ezra, v. r. Sfcpwra; but ’Ai'tTuxpa in 
Neh., v. r. ’A -wipu ; Vulg. Netopha ), a town in Pales- 
tine, fifty-six of whose people returned from captivity 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 22 ; Neh. vii, 26). Two of 
David’s guard, Maharai and Heleb or Hildai, leaders 
also of two of the monthly courses (1 Chron. xxvii, 13, 
15), were Nctophathitcs, and it was the native place of 
at least one of the captains who remained under arms 
near Jerusalem after its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
for the “villages of the Nctophathites” were the resi- 
dence of the Levites (1 Chron. ix, 16), a fact which 
shows that they did not confine themselves to the places 
named in the catalogues of Josh, xxi and 1 Chron. vi. 
From another notice we learn that the particular Le- 
vites who inhabited these villages were singers (Neh. 
xii, 28). That Netophah belonged to Judah appears 
from the fact that the two heroes above mentioned be- 
longed, the one to the Zarliites — that is, the great fam- 
ily of Zerah, one of the chief houses of the tribe — and 
the other to Othniel, the son-in-law of Caleb. To judge 
from Neh. vii, 26, it was in the neighborhood of, or 
closely connected with, Bethlehem, which is also im- 
plied by 1 Chron. ii, 54, though the precise force of the 
latter statement cannot now be made out. From the 
number of Netophathites who returned from captivity, 
the place was probably only a small village, which in- 
deed may account for its having escaped mention in the 
lists of Joshua. The Netophathites seem to have been 
a warlike race, if we may judge from the fact that one 
of the great military leaders of the Jews during the 
rule of the viceroy Gedaliah was Seraiah from that 
place (2 Kings xxv, 23; Jer. xl, 8). A remarkable 
tradition, of which there is no trace in the Bible, but 
which, nevertheless, is not improbably authentic, is pre- 
served by the Jewish authors, to the effect that the Nc- 
tophathites slew the guards which had been placed by 
Jeroboam on the roads leading to Jerusalem to stop the 
passage of the first-fruits from the country villages to 
the Temple (Targum on 1 Chron. ii, 34 ; on Ruth iv, 20, 
and Eccles. iii, 11). Jeroboam’s obstruction, which is 
said to have remained in force till the reign of lloshea 
(see the notes of Beck to Targum on 1 Chron. ii, 54), 
was commemorated by a fast on the 23d Sivan, which 
is still retained in the Jewish calendar (see the calendar 
given by Basnage, / list, des Juifs , vol. vi, ch. xxix). 
Netophah is not mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, 
and although in the Minima reference is made to the 
“oil of Netophah” (Peak, vii, 1, 12), and to the “val- 
ley of Beth-Netopliah,” in which artichokes flourished, 
whose growth determined the date of some ceremonial 
observance ( Shebiith , ix, 7), nothing is said as to the 
situation of the place. The latter may well be the pres- 
ent village of Beit Nettif, which stands on the edge of 
the great valley of the Wady es-Sumt (Robinson, Bib. 
Res . ii, 16, 17 ; Porter, Hand-book, p. 248), but can hardly 
be the Netophah of the Bible, since it is not near Beth- 


lehem, but in quite another direction. It ma^^-how- 
ever, be the place mentioned (as above) by the rabbins 
(see Reland, Palcest. p. 650, 909). The only name in 
the neighborhood of Bethlehem suggestive of Neto- 
phah is that which appears in Van de Velde’s map 
(1858) as Antubeh, and in Tobler ( Dritte Wand. p. 80) as 
Um-Tuba, attached to a half-ruined village about two 
miles north-east of Bethlehem and a wady which falls 
therefrom into the Wady en-Nar, or Kidron.— Smith ; 
Kitto. See Netophathi. 

Neto'pliathi (Neh. xii, 28) or Neto'phathite 
(so A. V. in the sing., except 1 Chron. ii, 54; ix, 16, 
“Netophathites,” Heb. exery where Netophathi', the form 
corresponding to “Netophathite” and “Netophathites,” 
always with the art. a Gentile from Netophah ; 

Chron. [plene] Sept. as 1 Chron. 

ii, 54, etc., but Nfrw^anrj/c, 2 Sam. xxiii, 28; Nfrw- 
0«$7 tv/c, 2 Kings xxv, 23; N eruxpari, 1 Chron. xxvii, 
15; ’Strovipdr, 1 Chron. xxvii, 13; Nfra»0«$fi, Jer. xl, 
8; with v. r. Nam^art ; once mistakenly rendered dir o 
hravAewv, Neh. xii, 28), an inhabitant of Netophah 
(q. v.). The Netophathites are called sons of Salma (1 
Chron. ii, 54), probably the founder of the village (2 
Sam. xxiii, 28, 29; Jer. xl, 8). 

Netovtshins, a sect of Russian dissenters who 
are described by Dr. Pinkerton in his account of the 
Greek Church in Russia as very ignorant and much di- 
vided in opinion. They go under the general name of 
Spa sov a Soglasia, or the Union for Salvation. Their 
leading tenet is that Antichrist has come and begun his 
ruin of the Church, and has put an end to everything 
good, and that a gradual extinction of all holiness is 
now going on. The Netovtshins appear to be an off- 
shoot of the Pomorune (q. v.). See Platov’s Present 
View of the Russian Church. 

Netpe or Nutpe, an Egyptian female deity, is 
spoken of as daughter to the Sun, wife of Seb, and 
mother of Tvphon, the god of evil among the ancient 
Egyptians. According to a myth, she was represented 
as seated on the tree of life, and sprinkling healthful 
water upon the souls of men. In one form she personi- 
fies the abyss of heaven, represented as a female figure, 
stretched across the aerial vault, with her arms and 
legs enclosing the earth. She was thought to be the 
Rhea of the Greeks. See Trevor, Ancient Egyjd, p. 147, 
149. 

Nets. See Hawk. 

Netter, Thomas op Walden (generally known as 
Thomas Waldensis), an eminent English Roman Cath- 
olic Church historian of the early part of the 15th cen- 
tury, was born at Waldeu, Essex. He joined the Car- 
melites, and rose in course of time to prominence in 
his order in England. He was placed first in Lon- 
don, and afterwards at Oxford, where he became a pro- 
fessor, first of philosophy and then of divinity. He 
zealously contested the opinions of Wicldiffe both in 
the schools and in the pulpit; was elected provincial 
of his order; and by command of King Henry IV at- 
tended the Council of Pisa in 1409. By Henry V he 
was appointed privy counsellor and confessor, and sent 
to the Council of Constance, where he distinguished 
himself by his speeches against the Wickliffites and 
Hussites. He likewise possessed the favor of Henry VI, 
and went to France with the intention of being present 
at his coronation at Paris, but he died on his journey at 
Rouen in 1430. He wrote a number of works; the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford possesses numerous MSS. 
of his, for instance, a list of all the heresies, under the 
title of Catalogus Zizaniorum. But his only published 
work is his Doctrinale antiquitatum fidei Ecclesiee Catho- 
lics (Paris, 1521, 1523, 1532 ; 2d ed. Salamanca, 1556; 3d 
ed. Venice, 1571, with notes by a Carmelite monk named 
Rubeo; 4th ed. Venice, 1757, with notes by Blanciotti). 
The work is divided into six books: i, of God and 
Christ; ii, of the body of Christ, the Church, and its 
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members; iii, of monachism ; iv, of the begging monks 
and monastic property; v, of the sacraments: vi, of 
other parts of divine worship. The book is simply a 
criticism of the Lollards and of Wickliffe’s whole sys- 
tem. It is still held in great esteem by Homan Cath- 
olics. Among his other writings we notice commen- 
taries on Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistle of Paul to the Homans, and the 
first Epistle of Peter, and a multitude of dissertations, 
disputations, sermons, letters, etc., which are enumerated 
in Frchcri Theatrum Vir. Enid. Clar. Moreri. See 
Lecliler, Widif it. d. Lollarden (1874, 1875): Niedner’s 
Zeit sell rift f. histor. Theologie, 1853, p. 559-572; Hook, 
Eccles. Biog. vii, 401 ; Hardwick, Ch. Hist. Mid. Ages, p. 
393, n. G; p. 394, n. 3. (J. X. P.) 

Nettle is the rendering in the Auth. Ver. of two 
Hebrew words. See also Thorn. 

1. Charul' , * n (so called from its pricking or burn- 
ing; Sept. <p pity civ a dypia ; Vulg. sentes, uriica, and 
spina), occurs in three places in Scripture. Thus in 
Prov. xxiv, 30, 31, “I went by the field of the slothful, 
etc., and, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and net- 
tles ( charullim , C^S^’Tl) covered the face thereof.” 
So in Job xxx, 7 it is stated that he was insulted by 
the children of those whom he would formerly have 
disdained to employ, and who were so abject and desti- 
tute that “among the bushes they brayed; under the 
nettles they were gathered together;” and in Zeph. ii, 
9, “ Surely Moab shall be as Sodom, and the children of 
Ammon as Gomorrah, even the breeding of nettles , and 
nalt -pits, and a perpetual desolation.” Considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in determining the plant 
which is alluded to in the above passages, which, as 
Celsius says, “ has been sparingly mentioned, and not 
minutely described by the sacred writers.” The ma- 
jority of translators and commentators have thought 
that some thorny or prickly plant is intended by the 
charul, on account of the other plants which are men- 
tioned along with it. Hence brambles, the wild plum, 
thistles, etc., have been severally selected; but net- 
tles have had the greatest number of supporters. Cel- 
sius, however, prefers the Zizgphus Paliurus, or the 
plant called Christ's thorn, as best suited to the con- 
texts. The cactus, or prickly pear, would be a very 
suitable representative, in many respects, as it is largely 
used in Palestine for a hedge or fence, and grows to the 
height of eight or ten feet. I4ut there is this great ob- 
jection to many of the plants proposed, that they arc 
of too slow growth to suit the passage in Proverbs, 
which implies a rapid and general intrusion of the plant 
in question. All these determinations, however, amount 
to nothiiig more than conjectures, because, as Hosen- 
muller says, the cognate languages have not this word, 
and also because “the Greek translators of Alexandria 
in the first and last of the three places in which the 
Hebrew word occurs entirely deviate from our present 
Hebrew text; but in Job they translate charul by wild 
shrubs." It docs not appear that a thorny plant is 
necessarily meant by the term. All that is implied is 
that neglected fields will become covered with weeds, 
and that these will he of .a kind such as idlers may take 
shelter under. This passage, indeed, seems to preclude 
any thorny plant or nettle, as no one would voluntarily 
resort to such a situation; and Har-Hahlul, as quoted 
by Celsius (ii, IfiS), considers pease, or rather vetches, 
to be intended. Moreover, it is worthy of remark that 
there is an Arabic word not unlike charul which is ap- 
plied to plants apparently suitable to all the above pas- 
sages. The word kharditl applies to different species 
of mustard, and also to plants which are employed for 
the same purposes as mustard. Some of the wild kinds 
of mustard spring up in corn-fields, and become very 
troublesome. One of these, indeed, sinapis ar reuses, is 
abundant in corn-fields, where it is a pernicious weed, 
and also in waste ground when newly disturbed. Khar- 
dul is that indigenous in Asia. Some of the species are 


found in Syria and Palestine; and Ilussell mentions the 
above ( sinapis arrensis), or charlock, as common in the 
neighborhood of Aleppo. It is also widely diffused in 
Europe (see Decandolle, Syst. Natural, ii, G15). See 
Mustard. 

2 . Kimmdsh’, kimosh *J" -"p, and kimma- 

shun, occur, the first in Isa. xxxiv, 13, the sec- 

ond in Ilos. ix, 6, and the third in Prov. xxiv, 31, where 
it is mentioned along with charul. which we believe to 
indicate charlock. The field of the slothful is there 
described as being grown over with thorns ( charullim ), 
“and nettles ( kimshon ) had covered the face thereof.” 
In Isaiah it is said, “And thorns ( choach ) shall come 
up in the palaces, nettles ( kimosh ) and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof.” Ilos. ix, G, “The pleasant places 
for their silver, nettles ( kimosh ) shall possess them; 
thorns ( choach ) shall be in their tabernacles.” Though 
different interpretations have been given of this word 
(Sept. ctKcivSiva £v\a, (iicav$a, oXtSpog; Yulg, urticce), 
as thorns, thistles, wild camomile, etc., the greatest 
number of authors have united in adopting nettles, 
chiefiy in consequence of the authority of Jewish writ- 
ers. Thus, Hosenmiiller says, Tabbi Tancluim, on Ilos. 
ix, 6, explains kimosh by the common nettle, in Po- 
coeke’s Comment, on II osea. So rabbi Rcn-Melech, as 
quoted and translated by Celsius (Hie robot, ii, 207), 
speaks of it as a kind of nettle, commonly called urtica. 
Nettles spring up rapidly in deserted as in inhabited 
places, in fields, ditches, and road-sides, especially where 
there is some moisture in the soil or climate. They are 
found in tropical situations as well as in temperate 
climes, but the springing up of nettles in deserted 
places is rather a European than an Oriental idea. 
See Tiiokx. 

Nettleton, As marl, D.P., a Congregational min- 
ister of note, was born April 21, 1783. at North Killing- 
worth, Conn. He graduated at Yale College in 1809; 
entered the ministry May%28, 1811 ; and from 1812 to 
1822 travelled as an evangelist, through Connecticut and 
parts of Massachusetts and Neiv York, lie had origi- 
nally intended to become a missionary; but his preach- 
ing was attended with such great success, hundreds be- 
ing converted by his labors, that he concluded to stay 
at home, and continue in this work. In 1822 his health 
failed, and he almost ceased preaching for two years, 
hut afterwards resumed the work, spending his winters 
in the South, and visiting England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land in 1831. On his return, in 1832, he was appointed 
professor of pastoral theology in the then newly-organ- 
ized theological seminary at East Windsor; but he did 
not accept this office, and simply took up his residence 
in the place and lectured occasionally to the students, 
lie died May 1G, 1814. Dr. Nettleton was a decided 
opponent to the New Haven theology, and in sermons 
and addresses took frequent opportunity to combat it. 
His only publication was a compilation, The Village 
Hymns (1824). After the doctor’s death there was pub- 
lished Item a ins oj' the late Per. .1. Nettleton, D.lK, con- 
sisting of Mentions, Outlines and Plans of Sermons, Brief 
Observations on Texts of Scripture, and Miscellaneous 
Remarks (edited by licnnot Tyler. D.l). [Hartford, 
1845, 12mo]), of which the Christian Review (Oct. 184G, 
p. 171) spoke in terms of 'high commendation. The 
“ Hemains” was remodelled in some parts, and brought 
out by Rouar in 1854. See, besides this and the re- 
view referred to, Sprague, A minis of the Amcr. l'ulpit, ii, 
542; Drake, Dictionary of American Biography, s. v. 

(J. u.'v.) 

Neubrigensis, Wii.i.iam (called also Petit or 
Parrus), canon of the Augustine convent of Newhurv, 
was horn at Kridlingtou in 1130. He gave early prom- 
ises of great talent, and was on that account, educated 
in the convent. At the request of the superiors of a 
neighboring convent he wrote a commentary on Solo- 
mon’s Song, and afterwards a Historia Rerum Anglica- 
rum, which he dedicated to Ernald, abbot of Rivaulx. 
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This history, divided into five parts, embraces the pe- 
riod from William I to 1197. The first book, in which 
he mainly follows Henry of Huntingdon, extends to 
the time of Stephen, and is merely an introduction to 
the most important part of the work, which treats of 
the history of his own times, and is the best chronicle 
of that period, lie evinces, for his age, remarkable 
critical acumen, a great spirit of observation, and fine 
discrimination. Although not completely free from 
the prejudices of the Middle Ages, the author is worthy 
of the name of historian. The work was first published 
at Antwerp in 1567, then at Heidelberg in 1587, Paris 
in 1610-1632, and at Oxford (by Hearne) in 1719. The 
best edition is one corrected from two MSS. of the 13tli 
century by II. C. Hamilton, for the English Historical 
Society (1856). Neubrigensis is believed to have died 
about 1208. — Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, x, 298 ; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. ii, 253. (J.N.P.) 

Neuenar (Lat. Neuenarivs or Nerenarius), Her- 
mann, Count, a learned German prelate, was born in 
1491 in the town of Julich. He entered into holy or- 
ders; became provost of the College Church of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, afterwards of the Cathedral of Cologne; and 
lastly, in 1524, chancellor of the high school in that 
city. He possessed great knowledge, and defended 
Eeuclilin against the attacks of the Dominicans of 
Cologne. In agreement with Hutten and Camerarius 
upon literary questions, he separated himself from them 
on the subject of religions reform, and voted against 
the innovators at the Diet of Augsburg. He died at 
Augsburg in 1530. We have of his works, Oratio in 
comitiis Franeofurtensibus pro Carolo Romanorum rege 
recens electo (Frankfort, 1519, and Hanover, 1611, fol.): 
— Oratio gratulatona ad Carolum V (1519), reprinted, 
as well as the preceding piece, in the third volume of 
the Scriptores of Freher: — Epistola ad Carolum V 
(Schelestadt, 1519, 4to), written to engage that prince 
to favor classical studies: — Brevis enarratio de origine 
et sedibns Francorum (Cologne, 1521, 4to; Anvers, 
1585) ; in this work, reprinted with others in vol. i of 
the Scriptores of Duchesne, the author is among the 
first to combat the erroneous opinion regarding the Tro- 
jan origin of the Franks : — De Morbo sen febri sudato- 
ria , vulgo sudore Britt anico vocato (Cologne, 1529, 4to) : 
— Carolina (Leipsic, 1529): — Annotationes aliquot her- 
barum, in vol. iii of the Herbarium Brunsfeldii (Basle, 
1540): — De Gallia Belgica eommentariolus (Anvers, 
1584, 4to). Neuenar also gave the first edition of the 
Vie de Charlemagne and of the Annales of Eginhard 
(Cologne, 1521, 4to), and of the Art veterinaire of R. 
Yegece (Basle, 1528, 4to); he also translated into Latin 
several Greek epigrams in the collection of Soter, pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1528; his translation of the Psalms 
and other fragments from the Bible are found in the 
Psalmi published (Hagenau, 1532, 8vo) by one of his 
nephews, who has placed at the beginning of it a Vie 
de Neuenar, reproduced in the Nodes academicce of J. 
Fr. Christ; his Poem on the Death of the Saviour is 
inserted in the Hgmni sacri of G. Fabricius; finally, 
several letters of Neuenar are found in the correspond- 
ence of Renchlin. See Burckhardt, Analecta, and De 
fatis lingua ? Latina', p. 337 ; Hartzheim, Bill, Colonien- 
sis ; Busehius, Vallum hnmanitatis ; I’aqnot, Memoires, 
vol. xvi. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Neufch&tel. See Switzerland. 

Neufchcitel, Berthold de, a Swiss prelate, was 
born in the latter part of the 11th century, of noble or- 
igin. After filling several important ecclesiastical offices, 
he was elected bishop of Basle in 1122. He followed the 
custom of the prelates of noble birth, and went to join 
the anlic cortege of the Roman king, and neglected the 
affairs of his diocese. We find him at Strasburg in ' 
1123 ; in 1 124 he was a member of the assembly of May- 
ence, where he favored the pretensions of Philip of Swa- 
bia, aspiring to the empire after the death of Henry Y. 
But the majority of votes was in favor of Lothaire, and 


Lothaire, proclaimed emperor, commenced by treating 
Berthold as an enemy. Berthold had some difficulty 
with the monks of Saint- Blaise. The emperor wished 
to hear the cause, and declared himself in favor of the 
monks. Berthold was restored to the good graces of 
the emperor in the year 1130 ; but a few years later, in 
1134, he was obliged to abdicate, and died not long after. 
The motive of this abdication is not -well known. It is 
believed, however, to have been enjoined upon him by 
Innocent II. See Basilea Sacra, p. 191 ; Monuments de 
rilistoire de Vancien eveche de Bale, published by SI. 
Trouillat, passim. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Neufehatel, Charles de, a French prelate, who 
lived in the latter part of the 15th century, was the son 
of Jean de Neufehatel (q. v.). Charles was chief singer 
in the Cathedral of Besamjon when Quentin Menart 
governed that church. When the latter died, the age 
of Charles did not permit the canons to confer upon him 
the vacant title by vote of election ; they could simply 
make him a candidate, and this they did. Charles hail 
for competitor the celebrated cardinal of Arras, Jean 
Jouffroy. Yet the credit of his family prevailed over 
the power of the cardinal; after having been made a 
candidate by the canons of Besamjon, he was nominated 
by the pope. The city of Besam^on had itself wished 
this nomination, the facile and benevolent character of 
Charles giving it hope that his administration would be 
peaceful. He met their expectations, and even wished, 
in the year 1471, to efface the last trace of the discords 
which had troubled the government of his predecessor; 
he consented then to the destruction of the Chateau de 
Brigilles, newly rebuilt, and the citizens pledged them- 
selves, through gratitude to him, to pay COO fiorins in 
gold. In the mean time, the civil tumults being ap- 
peased, the city and church of Besan^on were desolated 
by foreign war. After the death of Charles the Bold, the 
French, united to the Lorraines, invaded the Franche- 
Comte', and made great ravages. Charles dc Neufclia- 
tel at first resisted the enemy’s forces; but Louis XI 
was a very skilful prince, who knew how to intimidate 
and corrupt. The duke Maximilian, learning that 
Charles de Neufehatel had taken sides with France, de- 
clared he had forfeited his office, and even obliged him 
to leave his archiepiscopal palace. Charles then retired, 
and enjoyed the society and protection of king Louis, 
who, as the story goes, assigned him a pension of 4C00 
livres. Charles de Neufehatel was at the court of 
France in the year 1480, when Louis, bishop of Bayenx, 
died. The king immediately nominated Neufehatel ad- 
ministrator of that church (March 6). He could not 
indeed institute as bishop a confirmed archbishop ; he 
could simply, by a sort of incardination, place him over 
the government of a vacant bishopric. Thus the can- 
ons of Besan^on, deprived of their living archbishop, 
had not the right to give him a successor. Charles re- 
ceived for some time the revenues from his archbishop- 
ric, which, joined to his pension and his salary as ad- 
ministrator, made him one of the richest prelates of the 
kingdom. Neufehatel died towards the close of the 
15th century. His body was transported to Baveux, 
his heart to Besan^on. See Gallia Christ, vetvs, vol. i; 
Dunod, Ilistoire d TEglise de Besangon, vol. i ; L’Abbe 
Richard, Hist, des dioc. de Besangon et de S. Claude . — 
Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Neufchtitel, Henri de, another Swiss prelate, 
flourished in the first part of the 13th century. His fa- 
ther, Ulric III, was count of Neufehatel. At first provost 
of the church of Basle, and coadjutor to bishop Berthold 
of Ferrete, he established himself upon the episcopal seat 
in 1262. He was a man proud of his origin and of his 
alliances, and would yield to no one, not even the sover- 
eign princes. From the first he engaged in an armed 
warfare with Rudolph of Hapsburg, his relative. They 
quarrelled about the castles of Brisach and of Nenenburg. 
The two armies had for chiefs the count and the bishop, 
and took as many strong places, and desolated as many 
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boroughs and farms in the name of the one as of the 
other. In 1208, Henry of Ncnfchntel carried by assault 
Ilerteubcrg, Blotzheim, and Rhcinfelden, although the 
latter place was accounted impregnable ; Iludolph in 
turn besieged Toggeiiburg: there interposed in the atl'ray 
the peasants, ill-treated by count Rudolph, who rushed 
suddenly upon the castles of Auggen, Gervesch, and 
Froschbach. and demolished them. Desolation reigned 
everywhere in the year 121J9, when the two adversaries 
concluded to close the strife by a treaty. But they 
finally failed to agree, and reopened the war. In 1272, 
Rudolph, making each day new progress, ruined the 
Chateau dc Ticllenstcin, and carried conflagration even 
to the suburbs of Basle, and finally besieged the epis- 
copal city. llcnrv, though for a long time lie had 
valiantly opposed, now found himself unable to prolong 
the struggle, and signed a truce Sept. 22, 1273. llis 
death occurred the following year, Sept. 13, 1274. One 
does not tiiul in the life of Henry de Neufchatel any acts 
properly belonging to a bishop. Absolutely destitute 
of all ecclesiastical science, ignorant of or despising his 
episcopal duties, lie acted the part of a valiant warrior 
and a skilful captain, and this part alone he was by ed- 
ucation and general training fitted to play in life. See 
A finales Colmarienses, aptul Urstisium, passim; Ilcrr- 
gott, Genealorj, Httbxb. vol. ii, passim ; Jlasilea Sacra, 
1>. 237 ; Monnm, de I'Hist. de Vancien creche dc Bale, col- 
lected l>v M. Trouillat, vol. ii, passim. — lloefer, Xouv. 
Bioy. Gene rale, s. v. 

Neufchatel, Jean de, a French prelate of note, 
was born in Neufchatel, Switzerland, about 1335. Be- 
longing to one of the most important houses of the 
county of Bourgogne, and son of Tliibaut, baron de 
Neufchatel, and of Jeanne de Chalons, he became at fif- 
teen canon of Autun, then prior of St. Peter of Abbe- 
ville and of Notre-Dame of Bar-le-Due. Ordained 
priest in Bosnian, he appeared as a candidate for arch- 
bishop of that city, but failed to secure support, and was 
content to be consecrated in 1371 bishop of Nevers, 
whence lie passed in October, 1372, to the see of Tuul. 
'Hie emperor Charles IV gave him, in 1377, Ictters-patent 
which invested him with temporal power and recognised 
him as a prince of the empire. Robert de Geneve, his 
relative, having become pope under the name of Clement 
VII, made him, in 1373, one of his chamberlains, and 
on October 23, 1333, created him cardinal. Jean in the 
following year resigned his bishopric, the administration 
of which he resumed May 29, 1385. lie became, in 
December, 1392, bishop of Ostia and of Vellctri, and two 
years after concurred in the election of Fierro de Lime, 
otherwise known as Benedict XIII, whom he crowned at 
Avignon in October, 1394. Jean was long obedient to 
him ; but, alllietcd by the schism which rent the Church, J 
he used all means to bring it to an end, and ceased not ! 
to solicit Benedict XI II to resign ; yet Neufchatel died 
without having been able to triumph over the obstinacy j 
of Ficrre de Lime. On the day of his death, which oc- 
curred in Avignon, October 4, 1393, a lire consumed his 
palace, and his ashes, collected by his friends, were de- 
posited in the Carthusian .Monastery of Villenettve-les- 
Avignon, See Gallia Christiana, vols. xii and xiii ; Au- 
berv, Uistoirc des cardinaux. — lloefer, Xoue. Bioa. Gen- 
erate, s. v. 

Neugard, TuunriiHT, a German Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born at Villingcn, in Baden-Baden, Jan- 
uary 23, L 12; studied with the Benedictines, who have 
a monastery at that place, and joined that order in 1759. 
In 17(J5 he was ordained to the priesthood, and in 1707 
was made teacher of the Oriental languages and her- 
meneutics at the theological school in Freiburg. Four 
years later he was recalled to his monastery, and was 
given the care of the younger brethren of his order. In 
1307. after the secularization of this convent, Ncugard 
went to Austria ami lived in monastic retirement, lie 
died about 1315, lie left in MS. some historical and 
ascctical writings. He compiled a history of several 


( monasteries, and assisted on a number of large works: 
e.g. the Germania Sacra , etc. See Waitzencgger, Ge- 
lehrten- u. SchriJ’tstelltr-Lexikon, iii, 340-343. 

Neuilly, Fulk of. See Fuixo. 

Neukomm, Chevalier Sigts.ml'xi), a celebrated Ger- 
man composer, noted for his devotion to sacred music, 
was born at Salzburg in 1773. lie was related to the 
Haydn family, and, evincing musical talents at a very 
early age, he was placed under the Ilavdn brothers for 
instruction. From Michael Ilavdn, the elder brother 
— author of The Creation — Neukomm acquired that 
predilection for sacred music which distinguished him 
throughout his career. At the age of twenty he went 
to Vienna to study under Joseph Ilavdn, who received 
his young relative most kindly and made him his pu- 
pil; and the friendship thus begun lasted without in- 
terruption during the whole of the great master's life. 
Neukomm's close and unbroken intercourse with Joseph 
Ilavdn, and admiration of his genius, had a sensible 
| effect on the formation of his own style, which is marked 
not only with Haydn's regularity, symmetry, and clear- 
ness, but with many of Haydn's characteristic traits of 
musical phraseology. After having gained a high rep- 
utation in Germany, Russia, France, Italy, and South 
America, Neukomm went to England in 1329, and his 
reception by the public was such as to induce him to 
pass much time in that country. His residence in 
England was an active period of his life. It was while 
there that his greatest works were composed, among 
them the oratorios of Mount Sinai and JJavid. Mount 
Sinai, originally set to German words, was afterwards 
adapted by him to an English version of the text, 
and performed for the first time at the Derby Musical 
Festival of 1331. David, the poem of which was orig- 
inally written in English, was composed expressly lbr 
the Birmingham Musical Festival, and performed in 
1834. During the same period he gave the English 
public many vocal pieces, both sacred and secular, which 
obtained general popularity. Among these, his sacred 
cantatas, Miriam, The Prophecy of Babylon, and .1 bsa- 
lom, are remarkable for their grandeur, expression, and 
complete adaptation of the music to English poetry, for 
Neukomm was a perfect master of the English language. 
The Sea was for a long time the most popular song of 
the day; and though it has given place to newer favor- 
ites, it is still frequently heard, ami always with pleas- 
ure. Neukomm’s latest work is Twenty Psalms selected 
from the authorized Knylish Version, for the use of sing- 
ing-schools, choral societies, churches, and chapels of 
every persuasion. 1 1 was written for the Association for 
the Revival of Sacred Music in Scotland, and published 
by that body at Edinburgh in 1353. It possesses great 
value. The most beautiful of the Psalms are selected, 
and the music, in a plain and simple style, has the grand 
and solemn beauty which characterizes Neukomm's 
sacred works. Neukomm died at Paris, April 3, 1858. 
llis residence for a few years previous had been al- 
ternately at London, Paris, and Bonn. There is scarce- 
ly a branch of his art which he has left untouched. A 
collection of voluntaries for the organ — an instrument 
on which Neukomm was one of the greatest performers 
in Europe— is among the most important works pro- 
duced by him in England. llis instrumental composi- 
tions, symphonies, quartets, sonatas, etc., are very nu- 
merous and of much merit; but it is on his great 
sacred works that his permanent fame will rest. In 
the course of his long life Neukomm received many 
of the honors due to the highest distinction in his art. 
He was invested with several orders of knighthood in 
France, Portugal, and Prussia; was a member of the 
Royal Academy of Arts in Prussia, and of most of the 
principal musical institutions and societies in Europe 
and the United States. The doctorate of music was 
conferred on him by the University of Dublin, and he 
was one of the jury of the great London Exhibition in 
1851. For several years before his death he was alllietcd 
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with ail ophthalmic complaint, at one time almost 
amounting to deprivation of sight, but he partially re- 
covered from it. See F e t \s, m Biog raphie Univer stile des 
Music lens, s. v. ; English Cyclop, s. v. ; Esquisse biogra- 
phique de Sigismoml Neukomm par lui nieme, in La 
Maitrise (Paris, 1859). 

ISTeuman, Johann Georg, a German theolo- 
gian, was born in 1GG1 at Hertz, near Merseburg. lie 
was educated at the University of Wittenberg, and be- 
came in 1690 professor of poesy and librarian in his 
alma mater, and in 1692 obtained a theologian’s chair; 
he was called later to the dignity of provost of the 
court chapel. Ilis death occurred in 1709. Neuman 
was one of the principal adversaries of Spener. He 
wrote more than a hundred and twenty dissertations 
upon theological, historical, and literary subjects, most 
of which are collected in his Primitive dissert ationum 
(Wittenberg, 1700, 1707, and 1716, 8vo), and in his 
Programmuta academica (ibid. 1707 and 1722, 4to). 
He also published the biographies of several theolo- 
gians; among them liunnius, llutter, Runge, etc. See 
Schonbacli, Vita Neumanni (1716, 8vo) ; Raufft, Leben 
der chur-sachsischen Theologen, vol. ii; Faber, Nach- 
richten von der Schloss-Kirclie zu Wittenberg; Gass, Dog- 
mengesch. iii, 57 ; Erdmann, Biographien der Probste zu 
11 ’ ittenberg . 

Neuman, John Nepomaceae, D.D., a Roman 
Catholic prelate, was horn in Bohemia, March 28, 1811, 
and came to this country upon the completion of his uni- 
versity course at the high school in Prague. He took 
holy orders at New York in 183G, and subsequently en- 
tered the Order of the Most Ilolv Redeemer. After 
filling several appointments as priest, he was consecrated 
bishop of Philadelphia March 28, 1852, and he held that 
episcopal see until his decease, Jan. 5, 1860. Bishop 
Neuman was generally esteemed and much beloved 
by his people. lie was a man of more than ordinary 
ability. 

Neumann, Carl Friedrich, a distinguished 
German Orientalist, ethnographer, and historian, was 
born, of Jewish parents, Dec. 22, 1798, at Reichmanns- 
dorf, near Bamberg. Without any means, but by hard 
stud}’ and diligence, he was enabled in the year 1817 
to go to Heidelberg to attend the lectures there. In 
1818 he joined the Christian Church, taking instead of 
his former name, Bamberger , that of Neumann , under 
which he became known to the literary world. Upon the 
completion of his studies at Heidelberg and Munieh, he 
was appointed in 1821 as professor at the Gymnasium 
of Speier, hut on account of his liberal views he had to 
give up his position in 1825. He next went to Venice, 
where he studied the Armenian language with the Me- 
chitarists in the monastery cf St. Lazarus; he then con- 
tinued his Oriental studies at Paris and London ; and in 
1830 went to India and China, with a view to becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the Chinese language and 
literature. He there collected a library of about 12,000 
volumes, chiefly on Chinese literature; and after his re- 
turn he was appointed, in 1833, professor at Munich, 
where he lectured on the Chinese and Armenian lan- 
guages and literature, on ethnography, universal and 
German history, until the year 1852, when he was dis- 
charged on account of his liberal religious and political 
views. He settled at Berlin in 1863, and there he re- 
mained until his death, which occurred March 17, 1870. 
He was a close student of political and philosophical 
phases in history, and was greatly devoted to republican 
institutions. The American government he admired, 
and warmly met every American who had occasion to 
see him. He freely mingled in foreign society at Ber- 
lin, and was much sought after by all literature-loving 
strangers in the German capital. He wrote. Memoirs 
stir la vie et les on wages de David, philosophe Armenien 
(Paris, 1829 ) : — Catechism of the Eliumans (from the 
Chinese, 1831 ) : — Pilgerf uhrten buddhistischer Priester 
aus China nach Indien (Leipsic, 1833 ) : — Lehrsaal des 


Mittelreichs (Munich, 1836) \—Versuch einer Gesehichte 
der armenischen Literatur (Leipsic, 1836) : — Transla- 
tions from the Chinese and Armenian, with Notes and 
l llustrations (London, 1839 ) : — Gesehichte des englischen 
Reiches in A situ (Leipsic, 1857, 2 vols.) : — Gesehichte 
der Vereinigten Btaaten von A merika (Berlin, 1863-1866, 
3 vols.), besides a number of essays, which were pub- 
lished in the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society 
(i, 91-128, 217-237; iv, 33-43, 225-243; vii, 141-155; 
xviii, 294). A translation of his Hoei Schein, or the 
Discovery of America by Buddhist Monks in the bth 
Century, was published at London in 1874. See Kalkar, 
Israel u. die Kirche (Hamburg, 1869), p. 128; Liiera- 
rischer Ilandweiser, 1870, p. 487 sq.; Kurz, Gesch. d. 
deutschen Literatur, iv, 867, 925; For. Quar. Rev. xxi, 
126,255. (J. HAY.) 

Neumann, Caspar, a German theologian, noted 
as a Hebraist, was born at Breslau, in Silesia, Sept. 14, 
1648. After graduating at the Gymnasium of St. Mag- 
dalen, he went in 1667 to Jena to study theology. Three 
years later he published his dissertation on the Roman 
Catholic Church ( Dissertatio de Ecclesia Catholica ), and 
the university conferred on him the title of “ magister.” 
He soon commenced lecturing on Church history, and 
his lectures were attended by a great many students. 
At the recommendation of the divines of Jena, duke Er- 
nest the Pious, of Gotha, appointed him as the fellow- 
traveller of his son, prince Christian, with whom Neu- 
mann went through Germany, Switzerland, Southern 
France, Savoy, and Upper Italy. In 1678 he was ap- 
pointed by the successor of the duke court-preacher in 
Altenburg. A year later the authorities of his native 
place appointed him to the diaconate of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, and in 1689 as pastor of the same church and as- 
sessor of the consistory. In 1697 he became superin- 
tendent of the evangelical churches and schools, pastor 
of St. Elizabeth, and first professor of theology at the 
gymnasia. He died Jan. 27, 1715. Besides devotional 
works, he wrote mbin O, Genesis lingua} sanctee Vet. 
Test. (Norimb. 1696 ): — Exodus lingua sanctee e capti - 
vitate Babylon, tentatus in Lexico etymologico Ihbrceo- 
biblico (ibid. 1697-1700) 2 n Vtt, Janua ad 
significationem hieroglyphicam litterarum Ebraicarum , 
etc. pt. iii (Breslau, 1712 ): — De punctis vocalibus (ibid. 
1715). Possessed of great learning, he was likewise a 
very pious and saintly man, full of love for humanity. 
He is also the author of thirty-nine hymns, which are 
yet to be found in many hymn-books. The best known 
is his Herr, avf Enlen muss ich leiden (English transla- 
tion in Choral-book lor England, No. 66, “ Lord, on earth 
I dwell sad-hearted”). See Tacken, Life of M. Casp. 
Neumann (Breslau and Leipsic, 1741) ; Koch, Gesch. d. 
deutschen Kirchenliedes, v, 456 sq. ; J ocher, Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, iii, 881; supplement by Rottermnnd, v, 563; 
Knapp, Evangelischer Liederschatz, p. 1339, s. v. ; Fiirst, 
Biblioth, Judaica, iii, 30; Steinschneider, Bikliogr. 
Handbuch, p. 101 ; Bleek, Einleitvng. in das A. Test. p. 
132; Iveil, Introduction to the Old Testament, ii, 175. 
(B.P.) 

Neumann, Joachim, a noted German educator 
and Hebraist, was born at Brody, in Austrian Poland, in 
the year 1778 or 1779, of Jewish parentage. Up to his 
thirteenth year he received his education in the house 
of his father, which he then left for Posen, where he was 
enabled to satisfy his thirst for knowledge. Towards 
the end of the last cent ury he obtained an appointment 
as teacher in a celebrated Jewish school at Dessau, where 
he remained until the year 1807. During his residence 
there he took part with three other learned Jews in pub- 
lishing a German translation of the twelve minor proph- 
ets, which was accompanied by a Hebrew commentary. 
At that time a great change had taken place among the 
Jews living in different parts of Prussia with regard to 
their social position. About the year 1790 the king of 
Prussia granted the Jews who had obtained permission 
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to live in Breslau an exemption from the taxes which 
had formerly been imposed on them when obtaining 
such permission, on the condition that they should estab- 
lish a school for the poor children of their community. 
This led to the founding of William School in 171*1, 
and in 1*07 Neumann was invited to become the head 
master and inspector of that school. For about nine- 
teen years he had charge of that institution, i. e. from 
1807 to 18‘JO. During his connection with this school 
Neumann had been on terms of the most intimate friend- 
ship with professors Steffens and Scheibel, who were the 
means of bringing him to the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Christ. Satisfied of the necessity of accepting 
Christ as the Messiah, he was baptized on April 16. 
1826, together with his wife and three sons, in the 
parisli church of St. Elizabeth, by professor Scheibel, 
having as one of the sponsors professor Braniss, of the 
University of Breslau, his brother-in-law. Neumann 
was now engaged as a teacher of Hebrew in the uni- 
versity, in which, besides professor Braniss, professor 
Fischer, professor of chemist rj r — another brother-in-law 
of his— were distinguishing themselves. Neumann died 
suddenly, March 3, 1865. Ilis second son is now pro- 
fessur of medicine in the University of Breslau. Xeu- , 
mauu wrote, besides his Commentary on Amos, Nahum, ' 
Haggai, Zeckariah, and Malaehi, which was published 
at Dessau in 1805, under the title, E2 “Oi* 

K7, a Hebrew Chrestomathy in 2 vols. (Breslau, I 
1821). See Burst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 30; Stcinschncider, ' 
Bibliograph isch es Ilundbuch (Leipsic, 1859), p. 101 ; 
Jewish Intelligencer , 1805. (B. I’.) 

Neumark, Georg, a German musician and au- 
thor of a great number of sacred songs, commonly 
heard in the evangelical churches of Germany, was bom 
in Thuringia about the year 1621. Ilis parents, who 
were poor, soon after went to reside at Mull house, in 
France, which accounts for his having often been con- 
sidered a native of that city. In 1643 he went to study 
law at the University of lvonigsberg, where Simon Dacli, 
the centre of the lvonigsberg school of poetry, was pro- 
fessor of poetry and poet-laureate. Dach was also a great 
musician. Under his intiuence the young law student be- 
came, like the professor, a musician and a poet. When 
a student Neumark frequently suffered for want of food. 
In 1651 he went to live at Hamburg. There his pov- 
erty was so great that he was obliged to pawn his viol- 
di-gam ba, a six-stringed instrument then in use, upon 
which he played very skilfully. In the midst of his suf- 
ferings lie refused every unworthy method of seeking a 
livelihood, and preserved his simplicity of life and his 
trust in God. An attendant of the Swedish ambassador 
being greatly moved by a hymn which Neumark had 
sung, accompanying it upon his viol, which the Jew 
pawnbroker had permitted him to use, sought him out, 
learned his story, and afterwards repeated it to his mas- 
ter. The result was the young poet was appointed sec- 
retary of the ambassador. Ilis lirst act on receiving the 
joyful news of his appointment was to redeem his viol. 
Then, as expressive of the way in which his faith had 
been justified by the issue, he composed his most famous 
hymn, 11 Vr mtr den lieben Gott liisst irnlten, translated 
into our tongue in the Lyra tiermanicu of Susanna 
Winkworth as “Leave God to order all thy ways.” In 
1651 he settled at Weimar, where he was appointed by 
duke William IV librarian of the royal archives, lie 
lived a life of cheerful confidence in God, often giving 
expression to his pious sentiments in Christian hymns, 
and died at Weimar, July 8, 1681. Besides his numer- 
ous poetical productions, which were often published, 
Neumark wrote also some historical essays in Latin, 
such as Ilorti historic!, manualeet libelhts precat or ins : — 
Conmditr, de Caliste et Lysundro, etc., a history of the i 
successful society to which he belonged : — I/nchspros- 
sender poetischer Pulmbaum (Nuremberg, 1670). The 
American Tract Society has published an English ver- 
sion of his hymns. See Miller's Singers and Songs of 


the Church; Koch, Gesch. des Kirchenliedes, vol. i, ii, 
and iv ; Herzog, Iteal-Kncyklop. x, 300. (S. 8.) 

Neumark, Jehuda Lob (bkn-David), of 11a- 
nau, a Jewish writer of note, flourished near the open- 
ing of the 18th century. lie died April 9, 1723. Ja- 
blonski (q. v.) mentions Neumark in the preface to his 
Biblia J/ebraica cum nods llebraicis (Berlin, 1699) as 
the author of a Hebrew Grammar, entitled Fn“l"P 
(Frankfort-ou-the-Main, 1693), which was long used 
and valued. In the preface to this grammar Neumark 
gives a history of the best Hebrew grammarians, and 
criticises very sharply the neglect of Hebrew philology. 
See Burst, Bib/. Jndaica, iii, 31; De llossi, Dizionario 
storico degli autori Kbrei, p. 245 (Germ, transl.) ; Ka- 
lisch, Ilebr. Grammar, ii, 35; Steinsehneider, Biblio- 
graphisches Hamlbuch, p. 101 ; Catalogus Libr. Ilebr. in 
Bibl. Bodleiana, p. 1364; Zunz, Monatstage des Kalen- 
derjahres , p. 18 (Berlin, 1872; Engl, transl. by the Lev. 
B. Pick in Jewish Messenger, New York, 1874). (B. I’.) 

Neumeister, Erdmann, a German Protestant di- 
vine and author of numerous hymns, was born at Ucch- 
tritz, near Wcissenfels, May 12, 1671. He studied first 
at the school of Pforta, and afterwards at the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic. In 1697 he became pastor at Bibra, in 
Thuringia, and filled successively the same office at 
Eckartsberga, Wcissenfels, Sorau, and Hamburg, where 
he died, while pastor of the church of St. Jacob, Aug. 18, 
1756. lie was an opponent both of pietism and of cliil- 
iasm, and held fast to the old orthodoxy. Neumeister 
is best known by his hymns, of which he wrote about 
700; some of them are truly excellent, and still in use. 
Among these we notice, “Gott macht ein grosses Abend- 
mahl,” etc.; “Jesus nimmt die Sunder an,” etc. (Engl, 
transl. in Mill's llone Oermanicce, p. 73, “This man 
sinners doth receive”); “Wie Gott will!” also “Will 
ich sagen” (Engl, transl. in Hymns from the Land oj' Lu- 
ther, p. 155, as “Thou wilt, my God, I ever sav”); and 
“Lass irdische Gesclhifte stehn,” etc. lie wrote also a 
Specimen dissertationis h istorico-criticce de poet is Ce r- 
manicis. Ilis poetical works are, Fiinjfaehe Kirchen- 
andachten (1716 and 1717): — Fortgesetzte Junffuche 
Kirchenandachten (1726) : — Kvangelischer Nachklang 
(1718-1729): — Zugang zum Gnadenstuhl. See Herzog, 
Renl-Encyklopddie, x, 301; Koch, Gesch.des deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, v, 37 1 sq.; I hiring, Die Deutschen Kanzel- 
redner, s. v.; Knapp, Evangel iscfier Liederschatz, p. 
1339 sq. (J.II.W.) 

Neuser, Adam, a German Soeinian theologian, 
was born in Swabia in the 16th century. Educated in 
Lutheranism by his parents, who belonged to that com- 
munion, he entered the lleformed Church, after having 
finished his studies, probably because he sought greater 
liberty of thought than he could find in the Lutheran 
Church. He then established himself in the Palatinate, 
and soon gained the good-will of the elector, who ap- 
pointed him pastor of St. Peter’s Church of Heidelberg, 
and who even formed the project of giving him a pro- 
fessor’s chair in the university of that city. But this 
prince wishing in 1569 to introduce into his states the 
ecclesiastical discipline of the Church of Geneva, Nen- 
ser strongly resisted the innovation, perhaps not so much 
because it departed from the civil power as because this 
discipline, by an excessive rigor, would have caused an 
intolerable weight of ecclesiastical despotism over the 
lleformed Church of the Palatinate. This bold opposi- 
tion deprived him of the good graces of the elector, and 
he was dismissed from the pastorate. Neuser now 
openly espoused Socinianism, to which he had long in- 
clined, and he exerted himself to spread its principles 
among his friends. Sylvanus. pastor at Ludembnrg, 
joined him in this design, which was communicated 
to Georg Blandrata. physician of the vaivode of Tran- 
sylvania. and to some other ministers who professed 
the Soeinian opinions. It is related that Neuser and 
Sylvanus sought to assure themselves of the protec- 
tion of the sultan Selim, but that they were betrayed 
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bv the ambassador of the va'ivode of Transylvania, 
whom they had charged with this negotiation, and 
that he delivered their letters to the elector palatine. 
Whatever may be the true history of it, they were cer- 
tainly arrested, and conducted to Amberg. Svlvanus 
was decapitated in 1572; Neuser succeeded in escaping 
from his prison, and, after having wandered over the 
country for some time, arrived in Constantinople, where 
he became a Mussulman, and died in the Mohammedan 
faith, Oct. 11, 1576. As might be expected, the mem- 
ory of this restless and adventurous man has not been 
spared. He has been accused, though without appar- 
ent ground, of all vices, among others of drunkenness. 
It is just to add that those who have painted him in 
black colors recognise, however, by a singular contradic- 
tion, that there never was anything to reprimand in his 
conduct except his departure from orthodoxy, and this, 
of course, must be regretted. We are assured that he 
obtained a great ascendency over the people of the Pal- 
atinate, and that he owed this extraordinary consider- 
ation as well to his religious zeal as to his eloquence. 
It is a pity that a man of his ability should have suf- 
fered himself to be led away from his moorings to land 
finally in Mohammedanism. The biographical Lexikon 
of Jbcher assures us that he has left no printed work; 
the Biographie Universelle, on the contrary, pretends 
that his writings are numerous, and that they have 
been collected by the Soeinians. The Bibliotheque d es 
Anti-Tnnitaires , which calls him Neusner , quotes but 
one — Scopus Septimi Capitis ad Romanos (Ingolstadt, 
1583, 8vo). His letter to Selim, if it be authentic, is 
found in the collection of Mieg — Monumenta pietatis ct 
litteraturce (Frankfort, 1702, 4to), pt. i, p. 318; vol. iii 
of the Melanges tires de la Bibliotheque de Wolfenbuttel 
has another letter of Neuser, containing the apology for 
his conduct, dated at Constantinople the Wednesday be- 
fore Easter of the year 1574. See Jocher, Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. ; Hoefer , Nouv. Biog. Gene rale, s. v. ; Gass, 
Dogmengesch. ii, 21. (J. H.W.) 

Neuss, IIeixricij Gkop.g, D.D., a German Lutheran 
theologian, was born, March 11, 1654, at Elbingoroda, 
in the duchy of Brunswick. He received his early ed- 
ucation at Osterwick, Quedlinburg, and Halberstiidt. 
Being very poor, he accepted the private tutorship in 
the house of Dr. Iieccius, in Wernigerode, a position 
which he held for three years, until, in 1677, he was 
enabled to go to Erfurt, where lie studied theology. In 
1683 he w r as appointed conreetor at Blaukenburg, and in 
the next year rector. In 1690 he became adjunct to the 
Rev. Chr. Schmidt in Wolfenbuttel, and then deacon at 
the church of St. Henrici. Here he became intimately 
connected with two other pious ministers, who com- 
menced to hold private meetings for devotional pur- 
poses. Soon, however, these meetings were openly 
spoken against, especially under the lead of Fr. Ulr. 
Calixt, of Helmstiidt, who wrote against chiliasm, and 
the result was that in 1692 an edict was issued which 
forbade such pietism as heresy. These three men then 
left Wolfenbuttel. Neuss was called to Iledwigsburg, 
and three years later, in 1695, the duke Rudolph Au- 
gustus appointed him superintendent in Remmlingeu; 
and in 1696 count Ernest von Stolberg called him to 
Wernigerode as pastor primarius at St. Sylvester and 
George, and superintendent and councillor of the con- 
sistory. Neuss died there Sept. 30, 1716. Besides some 
theological works, he also published a collection of 134 
hymns, entitled Hebopfer (heave-offering). The best 
known of his hymns is his “Ein reines Herz, Herr 
schaff in mir” (Engl, transl. by E. Cox, in Hymns from 
the German , p. 176, “A new and contrite heart create”). 
Comp. Koch, Gesch. d. deutsch. Kirchenliedes , iv, 425 sq. ; 
v, 573 sq. ; Jbcher, Gelehrten-Lexikon, iii, 888; supple- 
ment by Rottermund, v, 589 sq. ; Wezel, llymnopoeogra- 
phia (Herrnstadt, 1721), ii, 240 sq.; Winterfeld, Der 
evang. Kirchengesang (Leips. 1845), ii, 522-533. (B. P.) 

Neustadt, Bible of, is the title of a revision 
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of Luther’s version of the Scriptures made at Neustadt 
in 1588 by the Reformed Church to express more clearly 
the Calvinistic notions of that body. The master spirit 
in this revision was David Pareus. In 1595 the Biblia 
Herbornensia was brought out by the Reformed body, 
and it met with less opposition. See, however, the 
articles Pareus (David) and Siegwakt. 

Neuville, Charles Frey de, a French pulpit 
orator, brother of the following, was born in the diocese 
of Coutances, Dec. 23, 1693. He was educated in the 
college of the Jesuits at Rennes, who, recognising his 
ability, initiated him into their order in 1710. He 
taught belles-lettres and philosophy for eighteen vears, 
when he made his debut in the pulpit, where he had 
great success (1736). After the dissolution of his soci- 
ety, his presence, quite inoffensive, was tolerated in 
France, and, under the protection of the king and queen, 
he lived unmolested but retired. His death occurred 
July 13, 1774, in St. Germain-en-Laye. We have of 
his works, O raison funebre de M. le Cardinal de Fleury, 
etc. (Paris, 1743, 4to, and often) : — Oraison de tres-haut, 
tres-puissant seigneur Charles- A uguste Foucquet de Belle- 
Isle, due de Gisors, pair et marechal de France, etc. 
(Paris, 1761, 4to) Sermons (Paris, 1777, 8 vols. 12mo; 
Lyons, 1778, 8 vols. 12mo). These sermons have been 
translated into German by J.-B. Dily (Vienna, 1777-80, 
8 vols. 8vo) and by Priest. Joh. Buchmann (Augsburg, 
1841, 12mo); into Spanish by Jnan-Antonio Pellicer, 
Juan Ceron, and Pontela (Madrid, 1784); into Italian 
(Venice, 1 1 74, 1786, 1793). Neuville had collected three 
volumes of Observations hist, et crit., but the fear of wrong 
interpretations and of compromising his editors deter- 
mined him, some days before his death, to throw his 
manuscript into the lire. Biographers have often con- 
founded this ecclesiastical orator with his brother, and 
with Anne Joseph de la Neuville. See Caballero, Bibli- 
otheca scriptorium, Societatis Jesu (Rome, 1814-16, 4to) ; 
Alois et Alphonse de Backer, Bibl. des ecrivains de la 
Compagnie de Jesus, 1st series, p. 519, 520. — Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Neuville, Pierre-Claude Frey de, a French 
theologian, was born at Grandville, Sept. 5, 1692. His 
family were originally from the canton of Basle, and 
went for some unknown cause, to dwell in Brittany. 
Neuville entered, Sept. 12, 1710, the Society of Jesus, 
where he occupied honorable and responsible positions. 
Twice he was provincial. He was a good preacher. 
When his order was threatened with dissolution (1763), 
he did not await persecution, but retired to Rennes, 
where he died in August, 1775. We have of his 
works, Sermons (Rouen, 1778, 2 vols. 12mo): — Obser- 
vations sur Vinstitut de la Societe de Jesus (Avignon, 
1761, 1762, 1771, 12mo): — Lettre d'un ami de la verite 
a ceux qui ne haissent jias la lumiere, ou reflexions cri- 
tiques sur les reproches faits a la Societe de Jesus rela- 
tivement a la doctrine (l2mo). See Raymond Diosada 
Caballero, Bibliothecce scripitorum Societatis Jesu (1814— 
16, 4 to) ; Feller, Supplement de la France litteraire; 
Nouvel appel a la raison des ecrits et libelles publics par 
la passion contre les Jesuites de France (Brussels, 1761, 
12mo); Alois et Alp. de Backer, Bibliotheque des ecri- 
vains de la Compagnie de Jesus; Barbier, Diet, des 
Anonymes, No. 9643 ; Catalogue personarum et ofliciorum 
provinciee Francice Societatis Jesu, ann. 1759, p. 3. — 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Neuville (de Plessis-Bardoul), Roland de, 
a noted French prelate, was born in 1530. He was abbe 
of St. James of Montfort when, in 1562, he was nomi- 
nated bishop of St. Pol-de-Leon by the protection of the 
duke d’jfitampes, in the place of Roland de Chauvigne. 
Though he may have assisted at the Council of Tours 
(1583), and may have subscribed to the edicts of tolera- 
tion published in 1588, Neuville showed himself none 
the less a violent persecutor of the Protestants ; he him- 
self boasted of not having left a single heretic in his di- 
ocese. He died in Rennes, Feb. 5, 1613, after fifty years’ 
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episcopate. The library of Lyons possesses, No. 441. a 
very beautiful Missale ecclesice Gallicce folio, written in 
magnificent Gothic characters and illuminated with ex- 
cellent vignettes, which appears to have been the prop- 
erty of Roland dc Xeuville.— llocfcr, Xouv. Hiog. Gene- 
rule, s. v. 

Nevay, John, a noted Scotch Presbyterian minis- 
ter, who nourished in the days of the English Revo- 
lution as pastor of Newmills, in the parish of London, 
was identified with the struggle for the independence 
of the Kirk, and in 1047 gained unenviable notoriety by 
the severe measures which he counselled general Leslie to 
adopt against the British soldiery. But, though severe 
with his opponents in religion, Mr. Nevay cannot be said 
to have lacked in religious devotion and Christian zeal, 
lie is commended by his contemporaries of the Kirk for 
soundness in the faith, shining piety in conversation, 
and great diligence in attending all the parts of his 
ministerial functions, particularly church judicatories; 
one who was always very zealous in contending against 
steps of defection contrary to the work of reformation 
carried on in that period. See Scots Worthies, p. 287. 

Neve, Francois de, a Flemish painter of sacred 
art, was born at Antwerp, according to Balkema, in 
1625. He studied for some time the works of Rubens 
and Vandvck, and afterwards visited Rome for improve- 
ment, where he resided several years. On returning to 
Flanders he painted a number of good historical works 
which gained him considerable reputation ; but he after- 
wards painted heroic landscapes with subjects from 
history or fable, in which he evinced great fertility of 
invention and refinement of taste. Bartseh mentions 
fourteen etchings by this artist, executed in a slight but 
very masterly style, embellished with figures correctly 
drawn and ingeniously grouped. Neve died in lG8i. 
See .Spooner, Hiog. Hist, of the. Fine A rts, ii, 615. 

Neve, Timothy (1), D.D., an English divine, was 
born at Wot ton, in Shropshire, in 1694, and was educat- 
ed at St. John’s College, Cambridge University. After 
graduation he taught lor a while at Spalding, then took 
holy orders, and was made minor canon of Peterborough ; 
while there he was a joint-founder of “ The Gentleman’s 
Society," of which he was for a long time secretary, lie 
was afterwards successively prebendary of Lincoln, arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon, and rector of Alwalton, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire. where he died in 1757. I)r. Neve was 
chaplain to the bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Thomas, and is 
spoken of by his contemporaries as a worthy man and 
a close student. He published one sermon, entitled 
Preaching with Authority (Oxf. 1747, 8vo), and several 
astronomical papers which have been republished in 
this country in the Philadelphia Transactions ; also an 
essay on the Invention of Printing. See Gen. Hiog. 
Diet. s. v. 

Neve, Timothy (2), D.D., an eminent English di- 
vine, son of the preceding, was born at Spalding in 1724. 
He studied at Corpus Christ i College, Oxford, of which 
lie was elected fellow in 1747. He became successively 
chaplain of Merton College, rector of Gcddington (in 
1762; and of Middleton Stonev; was elected Margaret 
professor of divinity at Oxford, and installed preben- 
dary of Worcester in 1783. lie died in 1798. lie was 
an able theologian and scholar. 11c published a sermon 
preached before the carl of Westmoreland, chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, on July 8, 1759, and entitled 
The Comparative Hlessings of Christianity : — Fight Ser- 
mons preached, in 1781, at the Lecture founded bg the 
Per. Jtdin Hampton {Oxf. 17*1, 8vo): — Seventeen Ser- 
mons on various Subjects (ibid. 1798, 8vo): — Animad- 
versions on Phillips's Life of Cardinal Pole (ibid. 1766, 
8vo). See Darling, Cyvl. Hibliographira, ii, 2169 ; Gen. 
Hiog. Diet. s. v. ; Hook, Kecks. Hiog. vii, s. v. 

Nevil(le), Thomas, I). I)., an English theologian of 
the Elizabethan period, noted for his strict adherence 
to the Calvinistic doctrines in a sharp and decisive form, 


was born at Canterbury, educated at the University of 
Cambridge, ami became a fellow of Pembroke llall, 
Cambridge, in 1570. Ten years after we find him 
proctor of the university, and in 1582 presented to the 
mastership of Magdalen College. In 1590 he was pro- 
moted by the queen to the deanery of Peterborough. In 
1593 he was appointed to the mastership of Trinity Col- 
lege, and in March, 1594, resigned the rectory of Dod- 
dington, on being presented to that of Tcvcrsham, near 
Cambridge. In 1595 he was concerned in the contro- 
versy which originated at Cambridge from the public 
declaration of William Barret, fellow of Caius College, 
against the doctrine of predestination and falling from 
grace. On these points, the general persuasion being 
then favorable to the system of Calvin, Barret was called 
before some of the heads of the Chureli, and compelled to 
retract liu Arminian opinions. The dispute, however, 
which was referred by both parties to archbishop Whit- 
gift, occasioned the well-known conference of the divines 
at Lambeth (1595), where they agreed on certain propo- 
sitions, in conformity with Calvin’s principles, common- 
ly called the Lambeth A rlicles (q. v.). I>r. Neville and 
his brethren soon after had to complain of Dr. l>aro(n), 
lady Margaret professor of divinity, for maintaining 
some doctrines respecting universal salvation diametri- 
cally opposite to those of the Lambeth Articles, in con- 
sequence of which lie was removed from his station in 
the university. (Fora full account of this, see the life of 
Peter Baro(n) ; Collier, Kccles. Hist, ii, 647 ; and Strype, 
Annals, iv, 322.) In 1597 Neville was promoted to the 
deanery of Canterbury. He was in this position on the 
accession of king Janies to the throne of England, and 
was by archbishop Whitgift, in his own name and of all 
the bishops and clergy, sent into Scotland to give his 
majesty assurance of their unfeigned duty and loyalty, 
and to know what commands lie had for them to ob- 
serve concerning ecclesiastical causes; recommending 
also the Church of England to his favor and protection. 
The Puritans had always hoped much for the Presby- 
terian cause from this king, and the Anglican clergy 
were therefore doubly anxious as to the result of this 
mission, which was evidently intended to win him over 
to the support of the Anglican establishment. 1 1 proved 
that Dr. Neville was the right man for this mission. 
He impressed the king favorably, and was given the as- 
surance that he (i. e. James) would uphold the govern- 
ment of the late queen as she had left it. This answer 
was quite in conformity with king James’s recent action 
in Scotland (see the article James I in vol. iv). lie 
was inclined to Romanism, but fearing to offend by such 
an extreme departure, he halted in the Anglican camp, 
and from henceforth favored Episcopalian ism. Neville 
himself was the frequent recipient of king James’s favor. 
Thus the king, when on a visit to Cambridge in 1615, 
accepted the hospitality of Dr. Neville, then at Trinity 
College. Dr. Neville died in 1G15, shortly after king 
James had visited him. By his munificence to Trinity 
College Dr. Neville has secured to himself the gratitude 
and admiration of posterity, lie expended more than 
£3000 in rebuilding that line quadrangle which to tins 
day retains the name of Neville’s Court. lie was also 
a contributor to the library of the college, and a bene- 
factor to Eastbridge Hospital in his native city. See 
Hook, Fccles. Hiog. vii, 402-404; Stoughton, Kccles. 
Hist, i, 19; Snamcs, Elizabethan lteligious History , p. 
454, 471-473, 517; Fronde, Hist, of Eng, (see Index in 
vol. xii). (J.II.W.) 

Nevin, Thomas, an Irish Presbyterian divine, nour- 
ished after the opening of the 18th century as pastor 
of a church in Downpatrick. This church belonged 
at that time to the synod of Ulster, which was then 
greatly agitated by the question whether any Presby- 
terian ministers could refuse to sign a confession on the 
ground that by such an act they gave up the right 
of private judgment. Mr. Nevin belonged to the party 
who at the synod of 1721 refused to subscribe to the 
Westminster Confession, and were therefore named 
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Non-Subscribers. They were open to much suspicion ; 
and after the synod of 1723, when the controversy re- 
garding the propriety of intercommunion among the 
subscribers and non-subscribers had become genera!, Mr. 
Nevin, having carelessly expressed himself on the Trin- 
itarian doetrine, was forthwith aeeused of heresy, and 
brought to trial in the synod of 1724; and though “sat- 
isfactory proofs were laid before the synod of Mr. Nev- 
in’s orthodoxy in this cardinal point of the Saviour’s 
Deity, . . . the synod, disregarding these testimonies, 
and fully aware of Mr. Kevin’s determination not to 
clear himself, under existing circumstances, by any dec- 
laration or subscription, resolved not to inquire further 
into the truth or relevancy of this accusation, but sim- 
ply to require of him an immediate declaration of his 
belief in the Supreme Deity of Christ. With this de- 
mand, as was to be expected, he refused to comply, as 
the principle so frequently avowed by the non-sub- 
scribers that to elear himself by any such method was 
directly sinful; but he added that his refusal did not 
proceed from any disbelief of the doctrine of the Su- 
preme Deity of Christ. Nothing, therefore, could be 
held to be proved against him, beyond the fact of his 
being a non-subseriber, like the rest of his party. Yet 
it was moved that, as Mr. Kevin had refused to make 
the declaration required of him, the synod should hold 
no further ministerial communion with him, nor proceed 
any further in his trial. This motion was carried.” By 
the peculiar nature of the sentence passed on him, Mr. 
Kevin, though deprived of ministerial communion with 
the synod, was yet suffered to enjoy his ministerial 
character, and he therefore remained pastor of Down- 
patrick. He died about 1730. See Killen’s Reid, His- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, iii, 206 sq., 
219 sq. (J.H.W.) 

Nevins, William, D.D., a noted Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Norwich, Conn., Oct. 13, 1797. After 
a mercantile education, he entered Yale College in 1812, 
and graduated in 1816. He then became a member of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary, and was licensed i 
to preach at Lisbon, Conn., in September, 1819. On ' 
Oct. 19, 1820, he was ordained and installed pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Baltimore. His health i 


1 having become impaired, he went for some time to St. 
i Croix to try the effects of a milder climate. Not de- 
riving any benefit from it, however, he returned to Bal- 
timore, and there died, Sept. 14, 1835. Dr. Kevins pub- 
; lished two sermons in the National Preacher, and five 
! tracts through the American Tract Society. Shortly 
after his death there was published a selection of his 
manuscripts, entitled Select Remains, with a memoir by 
Rev. William S. Plumer, D.D. His contributions to the 
N. Y. Observer were published about the same time in 
two small volumes, entitled Thoughts on Popery and 
Practical Thoughts. A volume of Sermons, selected by 
himself, was printed in 1837. All of his publications 
were most acceptable at the time of their appearance, 
and have continued to exert an influence for good to 
this time. As a pastor and preacher Dr. Nevins was 
deservedly popular. See, besides the memoir already 
referred to, Sprague, Annals, iv, 629. 

Nevis, a small but beautiful and fertile island of 
the \Y est Indies, belonging to Great Britain, forms one 
of the group of the Lesser Antilles, and lies immediately 
south-east of St. Christopher, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a strait called the Narrows, two miles wide. 
It is circular in form, rises in a central peak to the 
height of about 2500 feet, and has an area of 45 square 
miles. Population (1871), 11,735, of whom only a small 
proportion, not more than one filth, is white. Charles- 
town, a seaport, with a tolerable roadstead, situated on 
the sonth-west shore of the island, is the seat of gov- 
ernment, consisting of a government council and gen- 
eral assembly. The principal products are sugar, mo- 
lasses, and rum. Nevis was colonized bv English em- 
igrants from St. Christopher in 1628, was taken by the 
French in 1706, and restored by the peaee of Utrecht; 
it was taken again by the French in 1782, but restored 
by the peace of 1783. The Romanists have many ad- 
herents in Nevis. The Wesley ans, who were the first 
Protestant missionaries to preach in the West Indies, 
established a station at Gingerlaud, and are laboring 
there with some appearance of ultimate success. At 
Charlestown the United Presbyterian Mission is push- 
ing the work of evangelization, especially among the 
blacks. 
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